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Jbistnct  of  PennsyLvama^  to  wit : 

BE  IX  UKMEMBERED,  that  on  the  SeTenteenth  day  of  Decemljer  in  the  Twenty-ninlh  year  oS 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  A.  D.  1804.  Jacob  Johnson  of  the  said  Districi 
(fepositetl  in  this  Office  the  Title  of  a  Book  the  right  wheieof  he  claims  as  Proprietor  in  the  words  fo 
ingtowit:  f.        I 

"  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language :  in  which  the  words  are  deduced  from  their  otiginaV 
,  "  plained  in  their  different  meanings,  and  authorised  by  the  names  of  the  writers  in  whose  works  thr 
"found.  Abstracted  from  the  Folio  Edition,  by  the  outhor  Samuel  Johnson,  A.  tl.  To  ♦ 
"  are  prefixed,  a  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  and  the  Preface  to  the  Folio  Edition, 
"whole  improved  by  the  Standard  of  Pronunciation,  established  in  the  Critical  Pronouncings  Dicti'' 
"  of  John  Walker,  author  of  Elements  of  Elocution,  Rhyming  Dictionary,  &c.  &c." 

In  conformity  to  an  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  S  wtes,  entituled  "  An  Act  for  the  cncoura,. 
of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books  to  the  authors  and  proprietor*  of  sucl: 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned."    And  also  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Aot  supplementary  to  an 
titled  "An  Act  far  the  encouragement  of  learning  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Booi- 
authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,"  and  extending  the 
tifereof  to  the  Arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching,  bistorteal  an^otber  prints. 

D.  CALDWELL, 

Clerk  of  the  IHs, 
of  Pftimyhm 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  improved  Edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  which  is 
now  offered  to  the  Publick,  has  some  advantages  over 
every  other  that  has  heretofore  appeared  ;  which,  the  Editors 
hope,  will  ensure  it  a  just  and  general  preference. 


An  union  of  cetrain  rules  of  pronunciation  with  Johnson's 
ample  dehnitions  and  authorities,  is  a  form  in  which  the  Oc- 
tavo Edition  has  never  appeared ;  and  is  sufficient,  the  Editors 
presume,  to  found  their  pretentions  to  originality  and  improve- 
ment. 


In  noting  the  Pronunciation,  Walker's  Critical  Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary  has  been  the  general  guide  ;  but  where  words 
occurred  not  to  be  found  in  that  (of  which  the  instances  were 
numerous)  other  sources  have  been  investigated,  particularly 
Marchbank's  Quarto  Edition  of  1798,  and  the  pronunciation 
of  those  words  carefully  regulated  by  Walker's  direction. 


In  point  of  correctness,  the  Editors  consider  themselves 
justified,  from  the  unremitting  attention  bestowed  upon  the 
work,  to  claim  for  it  a  preeminence  over  every  Edition  which 
has  come  within  their  notice.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  dif- 
ferent Editions  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  were  often  consulted ; 
and,  that  the  derivations  might  be  as  correct  as  possible,  fre- 
quent recurrence  was  had  to  the  most  approved  Dictionaries 
of  the  foreign  languages,  in  which  the  original  words  are 
found,  especially  the  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  German, 


That  it  is  entirely  faultless  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  but  i 
certainly  free  from  many  inaccuracies  which  appear  in  the  f 
rious  Editions  with  which  it  was  compared. 


.i  TABLE 
OF  THE  SIMPLE  A^D  Dl   HTHONGAL  VO\V»^LS, 

Referred  to  by  the  Figures  over  the  Letters  in  this  Dictionary. 

ENGLISH  SOUNDS.  FRENCH  SOUNDS. 

1.  i.  The  lont;  slender  English  c,  as  in  fdte,  pi-per,  >    ,  .    ^,,   ,^>    ' 

3.  a.  The  lone;  Italian  a,  as  in  f^r,  fi-thcr,  pa-pi,       >       •    y  i,        i,    "'■ 

^  ,  !•  '     i"  c  \n  fable,  r able. 

mam-ma.  '       ^^  ^       ' 

.".  h..  The  broad  German  a,  as  in  fall,  wall,  wa-ter.        c  in  age,  Chalons. 

4.  4.  The  short  sound  of  the  Italian  a,  as  in  fat,  mat,  >       .     _ 

*  '  '  >■   a  mfai,  matin. 

mar-ry.  j 

1.  <L'.  The  long  e,  as  in  m^,  h^re,  me-tre,  me-di  um,         i  in  7?z?^re,  e/iitrc. 
1.  L  The  short  c,  as  in  ra^t,  l^t,  g^t.  c  in  »ie£ie,  nr^^^c 

1.  i.  The  long  dipthongaW,  as  in  pine,  title.  di  in  lai'que,  daif 

2.  1.  The  short  simple  A  as  in  pin,  lit-tle.  i'\x\inn€,titre. 

1 .  6.  The  long  open  o,  as  in  no,  note,  no-tice.  o  in  globe,  lobe. 

2.  6.  The  long  close  o,  as  "n  m6ve,  prove.  ou  in  7nouvoir,/iouvoir. 

3.  6.  The  long  broad  o,  as  in   nor,  for,  or ;    like  ?       .  ^ 

^u    u      J  .^  7        J        7  I     0  \x\  or,  for,  encor. 

the  broad  a.  ^  »./     » 

4.  6.  The  short  broad  o,  as  in  not,  hot,  6t.  o  m  /io?/e,  coZ/f. 

1.  ft.  The  long  diphthongal «,  as  in  t6be,  cA-pid.       iouln  Cioiitat,chiourme. 

2.  ft    The  short  simple  u,  as  in  tiab,  ci'ip,  si'ip.  eu  in  Tieuf,  veuf. 

3.  ii.  The  middle  or  obtuse  ic^  as  in  bftll,  ffcll,  piill.  ou  in  botde,fotde,poide. 

61.  The  long  broad  p,  and  the  short  1,  as  in  oil.       di  in  cycldide,  heroi'gi/c 
oil.  The  long  broad  6,  and  the  middle  obtuse  i,  ?      .  •      ^  ., 
as  m  thou,  pound.  3 

TA.  The  acute  sharp  ?/i,as  in  ^Aink,  thin. 

TH.  The  grave  or  flat  TH,  as  in  THis,  THat. 

When  G  is  printed  in  the  Roman  character,  it  has  its  hard  sound  in  get, 
gone,  &c  as  go,  give,  geese,  Sec.  ;  when  it  hasits  soft  sound,  it  is  spelled  in 
the  notation  by  the  consonant  f  ^%  giant^  ginger, ji-ant,  jin-ger.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  5 ;  the  Roman  character  denotes  its  hard  sound  in  «/>?,, 
sun.  Sec.  as  so,  sit,  sense,  &c. ;  its  soft  sound  is  spelled  by  z,  as  rose,  rase. 
Sec.  raze,  raze,  &c. 


TUK 


PREFAC/E. 


HAVING  been  long  employed  in  the  study  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  English  language,  1  lately  published  a  Dic- 
tionary like  those  compiled  by  the  academies  of  Italy  and 
France,  for  the  use  of  such  as  aspire  to  exactness  of  criticism, 
or  elegance  of  style. 

But  it  has  been  since  considered  that  M^orks  of  that  kind  are 
by  no  means  necessary  to  the  gerater  number  of  readers,  who, 
seldom  intending  to  write  or  presuming  to  judge,  turn  over 
books  only  to  amuse  their  leisure,  and  to  gain  degrees  of 
knowledge  suitable  to  lower  characters,  or  necessary  to  the 
common  business  of  life:  these  know  not  any  other  use  of  a 
dictionary  tlian  that  of  adjusting  orthography,  and  explaining- 
terms  of  science  or  words  of  infrequent  occurrence,  or  remote 
derivation. 

For  these  purposes  many  dictionaries  have  been  \vTitten  by 
different  authors,  and  with  different  deorees  of  skill;  but  none 
of  them  have  yet  fallen  into  my  hands  by  which  even  the  lo\\-- 
est  expectations  could  be  satisfied.  Some  of .  their  authors 
wanted  industry,  and  otiiers  literature:  some  ki-ew  not  their 
own  defects,  and  others  were  too  idle  to  supply  them. 

For  this  reason  a  small  dictionary  appeared  yet  to  be  want- 
ing to  common  readers;  and,  as  I  may,  without  arrogance, 
claim  to  myself  a  longer  acquainUince  with  the  jexicography 
of  our  language  than  any  other  writer  has  had,  'I  shall  ho]>e  to 
be  considered  as  having  more  expr  ricnct  at  least  than  most  of 
my  predecessors,  and  as  more  likci)  to  acccmniodate  the  na- 
tion with  a  vocabulary  of  daily  use.  I  therefore  offer  to  ''i: 
PnM'-'     •    ^',:\^__^,    .  j))ioitte  O!  mv   crmcr   Work. 


«  THE,  PRKFAt'R. 

In  comparing  this  With  other  dictionaries  of  the  sain*  kind, 
it  Avill  be  found  to  have  several  advantages. 

I.  It  contains  many  words  not  to  be  found  in  any  othef^. 
IL   Mayy  biu'barous  terms  and  phrases  by  wiiich  other  dic- 
tionaries may  vitiate  the  style,  are  rejected  from  this. 

III.  The  words  are  more  correctly  spelled,  partly  by  atten- 
tion to  their  ctymolog}-,  and  partly  by  observation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  best  authors. 

IV.  The  etymologies  and  derivations,  whether  from  foreign 
languages  or  from  native  roots,  are  more  diligently  traced, 
and  more  distinctly  noted. 

V.  The  senses  of  each  word  are  more  copiously  enume- 
rated, and  more  clearly  explained. 

VI.  Many  words  occurring  in  the  elder  authors,  such  as 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  iwhich  had  been  hitherto 
oniitted,  are  here  carefully  inserted ;  so  that  this  book  may 
serveas  a  glossary  or  expository  index  to  the  poetical  writers. 

VII.  To  the  words,  and  to  the  difi'erent  senses  of  each 
word,  are  subjoined  from  the  large  dictionary  the  names  of 
those  writers  by  whom  they  have  been  used ;  so  that  the  rea- 
der who  knows  the  difterent  periods  of  the  language,  and  the 
time  of  its  authors,  may  judge  of  the  eleg-ance  or  prevalence 
of  any  word,  or  meaning  of  a  word;  and  withoi^t  recurring 
to  other  books,  may  know  what  are  antiquated,  what  are  un- 
usual, and  what  are  recommended  by  the  best  authority. 

The  words  of  this  Dictionary,  as  opposed  to  others,  are  more 
diligently  collected,  mor'e  accurately  spelled,  more  faithfully 
explained,  and  more  authentically  ascertained.  Of  an  abstract 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more:  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
Ib'-ind  that  truth  requires  me  to  say  less. 


PllEFAC*^ 


T*>  TUE  FOLIO  EDlTiOX, 


.1, "T  ii  llie  ftite  of  tho'ie  who  loil  al  tJiC  lower  eiiiiiloymcuts  of  life,  to  l)e  rathci  tl.ivcii  b;.  tliC  icoi- of' wil, 
than  atlractwl  by  the  prospect  of  good;  to  be  exposeil  to  censure  without  Iiope  ol  praUe:  to  be  disgraced  by 
iniscai-riagc,  oi-  punished  foi-  neglect,  where  success  would  have  been  without  api)lause,  and  diligence  without 
reward. 

Among  these  indiappy  mortals  is  the  writer  of  dictionaries,  whonxi  mankind  have  considered,  not  as  the 
iVttpil,  but  as  tti.e  slave  of  science,  the  pioneer  of  iilurature,  (loomed  onlj-  to  rti.iove  i  jbbish  and  clear  ob- 
structions from  the  paths  of  Learning-  and  Genius,  wlio  press  forward  to  conquest  ami  glory,  without  bestow- 
ing a  smile  on  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates  their  progress.  Every  other  author  may  aspire  to  praise; 
the  lexicographer  Can  only  hiipo  to  escape  it^proacli;  and  even  this  negative  rccomjiense  has  been  yet  grant- 
ed to  ven  few. 

I  have^  notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  attempted  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  which, 
while  it  was  crapioyinl  in  the  cilltivatiou  ot"  every  species  of  literature,  tasjitseif  been  hiclierto  neglected, 
suifered  to  spread,  under  the  diivotion  of  chance,  into  wild  exuberanct-,  resigned  to  the  tyranny  of  time 
and  fashion,  and  exposed  to  the  corruption  of  ignorance,  and  caprices  of  innovation. 

When  I  took  the  first  sur\  ej  of  my  undertaking,  I  found  our  speech  co;)i(>us  x',  ithoiit  onler,  and  energelicl* 
without  rules:  wherever  1  turned  my  view;  tharexias  i)erplex!ty  to  be  disentangled  luid  confusioij  to  be  re* 
gulated;  choice  was  to  be  made  oct  of  boundless  xariety,  without  any  established  principle  of  selection;  adul- 
terations were  to  be  detoclti!,  without  a  settlied  test  of  purity;  and  modes  of  c-.pression  to  be  rejected  or  re- 
icivei,  without  the  sufTrages  of  any  writers  of  classical  reputaiioa  or  acl.nowleUged  anthority. 

Hal  ing  therefore  no  assistance  but  from  general  gtannnar,  I  applied  mysi-lf  to  the  perusal  of  onr  wri- 
ters; «nd  noting  whatever  might  be  of  use  to  ascertain  or  illustrate  any  word  or  phrase,  liccuniulated  in 
time,  the  materials  of  a  dictionary,  which,  by  degrees,  I  reduced  to  mciliod,  ciablisliing  to  myseli'  in  the 
progress  of  tlie  work,  such  rules  as  experience  and  analogy  suggested  to  me;  esjifiieiice,  v/hich  practice 
BWd  observation  were  continually  inereasii;g;  and  analogy,  which,  though  in  sojne  words  obscure,  was  evident 
in  others. 

In  adjusting  the  ORTKCGKAPHY,  which  has  been  to  this  time  nnsettled  and  fortuitous,  I  fcind  it  ne- 
cessary to  distingiiish  those  irregiilaritips  that  are  inheient  in  our  tongue,  and  peih;ips  coeval  with  it,  frotn 
others  which  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  later  writers,  has  ])roiluciHl.  Kveiy  'anguage  li;is  its  anoninlies, 
which  though  inconvenient,  and  in  llieraselves  onte  unuecessan',  must  be  tolrrated  among  the  imperfec- 
tions of  human  things,  a7;d  which  re(]uire  ouly  to  be  registcivd,  that  they  may  not  be  inci-eascd;  and  ascer- 
tained, that  they  may  not  ije  confbuiulcdr  but  every  languflge  hashkeVuseits  improprieties  and  absurdities, 
whicli  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to  corrector  pioscrilK'. 

As  language  was  at  its  beginning' merely  omi,  all  wonb  of  necessary  or  common  use  were  spoken  btlbre 
they  were  written;  and  while  they  were  unfixed  by  any  lisible  signs,  Uinsthavc  been  spoken  with  gi-eai  di- 
versity, as  we  now  obsei-ve  those  who  cannot  read  to  catch  sounds  imperfectly,  and  uttt-r  them  negngpntlv. 
Wheo  this  wild  ami  Iwrbaroiis  jargon  was  fti-st  reduced  to  an  alphabet,  every  peninan  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press, as  he  could,  the  sounds  which  he  was  accustomed  tojironounca  or  to  receive,  and  ritiated  in  writing 
such  words  as  were  alix'ady  I'itiatecl  in  speech.  The  powers  of  the  letters,  when  iliey  were  applied  to  a 
new  language,  must  have  been  vague  and  unsettled,  and  tlieix-fore  difttTent  hands  v/otha  exhibit  the  sanie 
sound  by  different  combiuaiiinis. 

From  tliis  imcertain  pronunciation  arise,  in  a  great  part,  the  v.-\rious  dialects  of  the  same  country,  whiiih 
will  always  Ik-  observed  to  gi-ow  ttjwer.  and  less  different,  as  books  are  nniltiplied;  and  from  tliis  arbiti-arj- 
repiesentation  of  sounds  by  letters,  i)roceeds  that  dixersily  of  si)eiruig  observable  in  the  Sa.\un  remains,  and 
I  suppose  in  the  first  book  of  e>ery  nation,  which  perplexes  or  desti-siys  analogj-  and  produces  anomaloHS 
formations,  which,  when  onccincorporattd,  can  never  be  afterwards  dismissed  or  refonuetl. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  derivatives  lcn,^i/i  from  lotif;.  s.'reugth  from  .ftr;nfr,  linrliug  from  rtear,  breadllt  from 
4roarf,from  dry,  droug'it,  and  from  /lig/',  /icigfit,  whicli  Milton,  in  /.t.-il  for  iinHl&gy,\vrites  liight;  Quid  tc  cv- 
tmpta  juvat  spini/t  rlc  lihirihits  uua-  to  change  all  would  be  foo  mu  .-h,  and  to  change  one  is  nothing. 

ifhis  uncertainty  is  most  frequent  in  the  Aowels,  which  are  so  capriciously  pronounced,  and  so  differently 
mc.  iified,  by  accident  or  affectation,  not  only  in  every  province,  but  in  every  mouth,  that  to  them,  as  is 
well'known  to  etyinologists.liitlo  regard  is  to  be  shewn  in  the  d(  diietioii  of  one  language  from  another. 

Sudi  defects  are^not  errom-s  in  <ulhogral)by,  but  sjiots  of  barhnrisin  iuipresse<l  sodeepin  the  EiifcHiv'i  lait- 
gticge,  that  criticism  can  never  wash  them  away;  thesi,  theivfmv,  must  he  permittulto  remain  uiitOHched: 
but  m.anywoitls  have  likewise  been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved  b)-ignoranc»',as  the  pifmunciaiion  of 
the  vulgar  has  been  weakly  followed;  and  some  still  continue  fj  Ix-  v;!r)iuisl;,-  written,  as  authors  diflei  in 
theif  care  or  skill:  ol  these  it  was  proper  to  inquire  the  true  orihogiiipiiv,  which  T  have  always  coiuiileix-d 
as  dt  pending  on  their  derivation,  and  have  thcre(ii)iie  reti-nxd  them  to  tlicjr  orijriiwl  hm^iingvs:  thus  1  Avrito 
enchant,  rnr/iantmi:nt,  mr/mnta-,afn'r  tlie  branch,  and  huanuil'nm  after  the  ItJir.;  thus  entire,  is  chosen  i-a-  ' 
titer  than  8n<i/f,  because  it  passtd  to  us  not  from  the  Latin,  infr':rrr, hut  fVom  the  lmn<f',ni'icr. 

Of  many  wwds  it  is  difiiciili  to  say  w  Iiether  they  were  imoieijiately  leceiied  iVoin  the  Laun  or  the  Frenrh, 
since  at  the  time  when  we  had  dominions  in  J'rmire.  wi.'  had  Lnlin  sen-ice  in  our  chm-ch*s.  It  is,  how  ever, 
my  opinion,  that  the  French  genenlly  supplied  us;  for  we  iia>-e  (t-w  jCn^'ii  words,  among  the  tenus  of  do. 
nicstickuse,  which  ai*  not  i-V^ne'i;  which  aiv.  very  remote  from  Lntitu. 

E\en  131  words  of  which  ihe  derivation  is  apparent,  I  have  ^>eenof^pn  (liill-.-.  i!  i..  ^iciiUp  iit'ircia-'iiv  (m 
'^'(•.^otii,   'livi<  f  wrilc.  in  coiupiianit  ^  jh  a  iiiu;dicrUsi  majnrify",  r«i.>        ■  ,  ■  ^ 


;,  PREFACR. 

fancy  !»nd  >^«?iWi);  soiiifiluflts  lUe  Jtiivaiim  vai-iestjc«m  t!ie  piiinitive,  as  rjrplainnul  f.rfiiaiwtttn,  re/tfo^ 
and  relKtitiori. 

Somv  coiubinalioiw  ftf  letteis  haTuig  ilicsame  power  arc  u«cd  indifferently  vrithout  any  discorek'able  rea- 
son of  clioici ,  as  ill  cUixJl,  cfioke;  3u(!/>.  supej  Ji-ieel.J'uel,  and  many  o  Ut-rs,  wliieli  I  have  sometiinn  iiisorted 
twii'i-.  tliat  tliosi;  who  search  lor  liicia  iiiidtr  eithir  foriii,  iiiaj'  not  si-aicli  in  vain. 

Ill  e^aiiiiiiiiijj  l!i>'  or'.liogriipliy  ol'  any  doubtful  wonl,  the  nio<k-  ol  sptlllng  by  which  it  is  inserted  in  the 
seriii  of  ilit-  irieuan:iry,  is  to  be  coj.sidi-i-iu  as  that  to  \\ hitii  I  give,  perhaps  not  often  rashlyj  ihf  preferenct. 
1  hivK  Iftt,in  llie  ixamples,  loevw)  author  i.is  own  practice  unniolesteil,  that  the  reader  may  bal  nco  siti- 
lrai;fs.  and  Judge  between  us;  but  this  cjuestioii  is  not  always  to  be  det<:'niiiiietl  bj-  reputed  or  by  re;'.l  learn- 
ing; some  n.en,  intent  mion  greater  thin  s,  have  thought  little  un  sounds  and  derivations;  some,  knowing'  iu 
the  aiiin-iit  tongues,  have  neglected  those  in  whiei.  our  words  ai-e  commonly  to  be  sought.  Thus  Jlnnimoiid 
■\tvilvs  Juiolcni.  s,  for  J(?asibltiicss,  because  I  suppose  he  imagined  it  derived  immediately  from  the  Lalin;  riid 
some  word*  siicii  as  riKpeiuianl,dcpentknt;  dcpti.deuce,  depaideiice,  yur^  their  linal  syllable,  as  one  or  other 
language  is  pr.  ;.  i.t  to  ihe  wr  itr. 

In  tliis  ;a.l  01  the  work,  where  caprice  has  long  wantoned  without  control,  and  vanity  sought  praise  Iry 
potty  ret;)riD;ii;on,  I  have  eiideavoiufri  to  proveed  with  a  scholar's  reverence  for  ai'.ticiuiij',  and  a  gramma- 
rian s  regard  to  tlit  gtiiius of  our  tongue.  1  have  attempt  dfew  alterations,  and air.ong  those  few,  perhaps 
t!ie  greatev  part  is  from  the  modern  to  the  ancient  practice;  and  I  hope  1  may  be  allowed  to  recommend  to 
those,  v.huse  thoughts  liave  been  perhaps,  employed  too  anxiously  on  verbal  singularities,  not  to  disturb, 
upon  narrow  views,  or  for  minute  propriety,  the  orthography  of  their  fathers.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  for 
tlic  law  10  be  knmvti,  is  of  more  importance  than  to  be  right.  Change,  says  Hooker,  is  not  made  without 
iuconvenience,  even  (roni  worse  to  better.  'I'bere  is  in  constancy  and  stability  a  general  and  a  lasting  ad- 
Tantag.-,  which  will  always  overbalance  the  slow  iiiipixivements  of  gradual  correction.  Much  less  ought  our 
written  language  to  comply  with  the  corruptions  of  oral  utterance,  or  copy  tliat  which  evei-y  variation  of 
time  or  place  makes  ditl'erent  from  itself,  and  imitate  those  changes,  which  will  again  be  changed,  while 
imitation  is  employed  in  observing  them. 

This  recomii-.endation  of  steadiness  and  uniformity  does  not  proceed  from  an  o]>inion,  that  pai'ticiilBV 
oumbinatiuns  of  letters  have  much  influence  on  human  happiness;  or  that  truth  mav  not  be  successfully 
taught  by  modes  of  spelling  fanciful  andenoneous;  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in  lexicograpliy,  as  to  forget  that 
wvrti-i  are  llie  daughUn  of  ctirl/i,  and  thr.t  things  are  tlic  sons  of  iieaven.  Language  is  only  the  instiunieiii  of 
SMieuce,  ami  woitls  are  but  the  signs  df  ideas:  I  wish,  howevev,  that  the  instrument  might  be  less  apt  to  decay, 
and  that  signs  might  be  pennant  nt,  like  the  things  which  they  denote. 

Ui  settling  the  ortl'.ograiihy,  I  have  not  wholly  neglecttd  the  pronnntiafion,  which  I  have  directed,  by 
liriming  an  accent  upon  the  acute  or  elevated  syllable.  It  will  sometimes  be  Ibund,  that  the  accent  is  ]>iacetl 
Jjv  lUe  author  quoted,  on  a  different  syllable  from  that  marke<t  in  the  alphabetical  series;  it  is  then'  tu  be  un- 
derstood, that  custom  has  varied,  or  that  the  author  has,  in  my  opinion,  pronotmced  wrong.  Short  diitc- 
4>uns  are  sometimes  given  where  the  sound  of  letters  is  irregular-  and  if  they  are  sometimeas  omitted,  defect 
in  such  minute  observations  will  be  more  easily  excused,  than  superfluity. 

In  the  investigation  both  of  the  orthography  and  signification  of  words,  their  ETYMOLOGY  wa?  nccev 
,<;.-jrily  to  be  considered,  and  ttiey  v.ere  therefoie  to  be  divided  into  inimiiives  and  derivatives.     A  priiritive  , 
uoiW  is  that  which  can  b^  tiiiced  no  further  to  am  English  root;  thus  circumspect ycircumveiit,circuinslf:ncc, 
delude,  concave,  and  conifilicale,  though  compounds  in  the  Lali7i,  are  to  us  primitives.     Derivatives,  are  all 
those  that  can  be  referred  to  any  w<ml  in  English  of  greater  simplicity. 

The  derivatives  I  have  referred  to  their  jn-imitives,  with  an  accuracy  sometimes  needless;  for  who  does  not' 
see  that  remoteness  comes  I'mmremde,  lovely  i'rum  love,  concax'itij  irom  emu  eve,  atvi  demonstrative  fvoiu  tle- 
//ju;i^^)a<f?  but  this  grammatical  gem  ralexuberaiice  the  scheme  of  my  work  diii  not  allow  me  to  repifss.  Itisof 
great  importance  in  examining  th.e  tiibricji  of  a  language,  to  tmce  one  word  froni  another,  by  noting  tlie 
iisii:.l  modes  of  derivation  and  indection;  and  uniformity  must  be  preserve  l  in  s)  stematical  works,  though 
ocmttiiii-s  at  the  expense  of  particular  pi'opriety. 

Among  other  denvatives  I  have  been  caieful  (o  insert  and  elucidate  the  aiiomalous  phr.als  of  nouns  and 
iii-eterites  of  verbs,  which  in  the  Tenfonick  dialects  are  lery  frequent,  and  though  faiiiiliar  to  those  who  have 
.ilrtays  used  them;  interrupt  and  en.harrass  the  lean.'' sof  our  laiigunge. 

lae  two  l;uiguages  hom  which  our  primitives  have  Iiten  deri\ei'  are  tlie  Honinn  and  Teutoiiick:  under  the 
Soman  I  v:on'.preliend  the  French  and  provincial  tongues:  and  under  the  Teutonick  range  the  Saxcu, 
CLrmati,  and  all  their  kindred  dialects.  Most  of  otir  polj  sylkbles  are  Rjrnian,  and  our  words  of  on  sylla- 
bi;- are  very  often  Teutonick. 

In  assigning  the  Ro^iiun  ori^na!,  it  has  perhaps  sometimes  happened  that  I  ha\c  mentioned  only  the 
Latin,  when  the  word  was  borrowed  from  the  French;  and  considering  myself  as  emiiloyed  only  in  the  illus- 
tration of  my  own  language,  1  have  nut  been  vei^-  careful  to  observe  >•  hether  the  Latin  word  be  pure  oi' 
barbarous,  or  the  French  elegant  or  obsolete. 

J'or  the  Teutonick  etymologies  I  am  commoiily  indebted  <o  Junii:s  and  Skinner,  the  only  names  which  I 
have  forborne  to  quote  when  I  copiul  their  books;  nut  that  I  night  appropriate  their  Inboui  s  or  usurp  their 
Iionours,  but  that  I  might  spare  a  perpetual  repetiticm  by  one  general  acknow  ledgment.  Of  these,  whom  I 
ought  not  to  mention  but  with  the  reverence  due  to  inst'rucicrs  snd  benefactors,  Junius  ajjpears  to  have  ex- 
«elled  in  extsnt  t>f  learning,  and  Skiniter  in  rectitude  of  iinderslar  ling.  Junius  was  accurately  skilled  in  all 
the  northern  languages.  Skinner  probably  examined  the  ancient  and  i-emoter  dialects  only  by  occasional  in- 
spection iiUo  dictiounrjes;  but  the  learning  of  Junius  is  often  of  no  other  use  than  to  show  him  a  track  by 
\,  hicli  he  may  deviate  from  his  purpose,  to  which  Skiiiner  always  presses  forward  by  the  shortest  way.  Ski7i- 
rxr  is  often  ignnrant  but  never  ndiciilous:  Junius  is  always  fu'li  ot  knowlwl;;.;  but  his  variety  distracts  his 
judgment, and  his  learningis  vcvy  frequently  disgraced  l-.y'hisabsuniities. 

'I'.ie  votaries  of  the  nonliern  muses  will  not  perhaps  easily  restrain  their  indignation,  when  they  fin  the 
naii.i-  of  Junius  thus  degraiJed  by  a  disadvantageous  comparison:  hut  whatever  i-eveivnce  is  due  to  h  s  di- 
ligence, or  his  attainments,  it  cvin  be  no  eviminal  degiee  of  eensoriousness  to  clkarge  that  etymologist  w-ith 
want  cf  judgment,  who  can  seriously  derive  dream  from  drama,  because  life  is  a  drama,  and  a  drama  is  a 
dream;  and  who  deel.ii««  with  a  tone  of  defiance,  thiit  no  auin  can  fail  to  deri»e  muan,  from  iMovoc,  motKts, 
w  h«  cousiders  that  grief  naturally  lores  to  be  alanc," 

»  That  I  may  not  appear  to  have  spoken  too  ir-  includebantur,  fieri  protest  id  genus  limites  S/vri  dici 

rcvorently  of -^n. :«,  I  have  here  subjoined   a  fevi^  abcociuodi3avvTT-£U&  lS*vv**/>3/Tarentinisolim,  si- 

SBecliuein  ot  hij  elynioIogic:iI  ivtravu'.;;>nte.  '      ,.                 .                                  ,   v  .      . 

Rakish,  rrligore,e.v  Ounnovd  teirUoiwcxigere,  c"tri  t^U't   Hesychius,  vocabantur,  a/ Aofo<x«/^» 

ia  ex^Uittin,  agere,  G.  hannir.    It.    bandire.  hanrieg-  <3-ut  VW 't^^M,  "  obliq me ac  minime  in  rectum  teiiden- 

Kiare.    IL  iMwdir.  li.  banne^l.  ^>i  medii  scriptores  „         ,     „  ^    ^                          ^^^  f^^ij     ^^  fictm, 

bannire  dicebaiit.  Y.  Spelm.  in  Rannuin  &  ni  Ban-  i^' "•^'                       ,.    ,                       ' 

l.mga.    Qaouiani   vero  regionu.n    urbiuma;    limites  eothm  He9y«^iio  teste,  dicebant  cpo  f/Jst^uWl,  montes 

iru'i.is  iileiTunq;  nigniibui,  aUW{lumiiiibus,longis  d«.  arduos.                                                        o      t^ 

iiV",   fl«j':^os»3(j;  .•lUgu^^is;M^a^,ua  Tiartun  anfiactibus  EMPTY,  emtie.  Toniw.  (/lutiiy.    A.    S.    ^tEBCij, 


PREFACE.  [i 

Our  Lnnwlwls^  of  ll.e  ii«rthi!rJi  dmiect  is  so  scanty,  that  of  woi-ds  ucdoulrtfdly  7>i/'»n«.7;-,  jhe  eiisiiiai  i* 
Met  alwiiy*  to  t«  luuinl  in  uuf  aiitient  lanji-uagc,  and  1  hatt  iliertfbre  inserti-d,  Dutch  or  German  embslkBtcv, 
which  1  coiuidti'Uoiati'AdicHi,  butparuikj,  nolas  ill!.- parcntsbutsittei'sot  tht:  Eiiglu/i. 

1  lie  woi<ds  M  luth  art  reinvsfntcd  as  thus  itluted  by  di- jcmt  or  cojjiiutioii,  do  uot  al«  aj  s  agree  in  stnte;  fur 
it  i%  iiicidriitto  words,  a«  to  their  authors,  to  digtiitrate  from  tlifir  aiieistors,  and  tocfmnge  thiir  uiauners 
■w  hill  ihey  change  ilitir  country.  It  is  suiiicieiit,  iii  ttymolo^lcal  inquiritii,  if  lite  senses  of  kindred  w  ord»  be 
found  such  as  niaj  eakilj  pass  into  each  other,  or  sueli  as  may  both  Ix'  ntt-rred  to  one  (renural  idea. 

The  etviuolojij.  so  far  as  it  is  yet  kiouii,  was  easily  lound  in  the  volumes  where  it  is  particularly  and  pro- 
fessedly Jeliveml;  and.  by  proper  attention  to  the  niles  of  derivation,  th<;  oiihography  %\as  soon  adjusted. 
But  to  COLLECT  the  WOUDb  of  our  language  was  a  tusk  of  greater  difficulty;  the  deficiency  ol  dictiona- 
rie«  was  iniineuiately  apparent;  and  when  they  were  exhausted,  what  was  _\et  wautiup;  must  be  sought  by 
fbrtuitous  and  unguided  excursions  into  books,  and  g-leaiied  as  industry  should  find,  or  chance  should  lofter  it 
in  the  boundless  chaos  ol  a  living  speech.  My  siat«h,  however,  has  been  eitlier  skilful  or  lucky;  for  I  h«To 
much  augnienti<l  tlie  vocabulai-y. 

As  my  design  was  a  dictionary,  common  orappellative,  I  have  omitted  all  woi-ds  which  have  relation  to 
proper  numes;  such  as  Aiioit,  Sociuian,  Calvinist,  Beneilictine,  Malwwetan;  but  liave  retained  iliote  of  a  mort 
general  nature,  as  Het.i/uti,  Pagan. 

Ol'  terms  of  art  1  have  reciived  such  .is  could  be  found  either  in  hooks  of  science  or  technical  dictionaries; 
and  have  ol'teii  instrte»i,  irota  philosophic;.!  writers,  words  wliich  are  supported  perhaps  only  by  a  single 
authority,  and  which  being  not  admitted  into  generaJ  une,  stand  yet  as  candidates  or  probationers,  and  must 
depend  for  their  atloption  on  the  suffrage  of  futurity. 

The  words  which  our  authors  have  introduce*!  by  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  or  ignorance  of 
t]u.'ir  own,  by  vanit)  or  w  antoiuicss,  bj  eonii5liance  with  fashion,  or  lust  of  innuvation,  1  have  registered  as 
they  Iiave  occurred,  though  cumn:onl\  onl\  to  censure  them,  ai'.dwiirn  oiliers  cgaiiist  the  folly  ol'  naturaliz- 
intf  useless  I'orcigncrs  to  the  injur)  of  the  nativvs. 

T  have;iot  rijicti^  an)  by  desit-ii.meixl)  because  thej  were uimecessaiy  or  exuberant;  but  have  received 
tlivive  vliich  by  dilVi  leni  writers  have  been  ditiercnii)  formed,  as  visciii  and  I'iscio'il'j,  X'ijri,U6  .-jid  viscuiily. 

t, Ml,  pouiKk^l  or  double  words  1  liave  seldon.  notco,  e^ct  j  t  when  the)  obtain  ii  si  iiheatiou  different  from 
«lial  wliich  11. e  eoji.j  oivenis  have  in  then  sin. pie  si.ate-.  'liius.  im/nmyincn,  Ti:ooti'»:i:u,  and  /ior*efct.;.jrr, re- 
fjuiif  an  explication;  hut  o''  t/iujVke  or  coaclturhcr,  no  notice  was  needed,  because  tlie  primitives  contain  the 
UK-ai.iiig  oi  ue  compounds. 

W  oixis  arbi»iaril\  lorn.iil  \,y  a  constant  and  settled  nnafogy,  like  dimiiuiti^e  adjectives  in  ish,  as  greenish, 
bluish,  adverbs  in  tij,as<lt(lly.Jpenly.  si.l.«t;iiiiive*  in  nt*.;,  as  vtleiiess,  wereleus  diligently  sought,  acd  many 
sometimes  have  been  ouiittic,  when  I  iu.i'.  no  authi.i  jt>  lhi.t  in\  ited  n.e  to  insert  tliem ;  not  that  thej  arc  i;ot 
genuine  ai  d  itguiar  ofliiprii.gs  of  tii^iiji/i  roots,  but  because  their  relation  to  the  priniiiirebeuig  always  the 
san.e,  their  signil. cation  e;^nnol  In.'  mistaken. 

'I  he  verbal  noons  in  iti^.  >  en  as  iIk  kcc/iin^  of  the  cattle,  the  leading  of  the  ertwj/,  are  ah.ays  neglected, 
or  placid  oidy  to  illustrate  tie  sense  ul  the  vert),  exte]  t  wlun  thty  si;  i.il'>  things  as  well  as  actions,  and  have 
tlwrtfore  a  piuii.li.umber,  as  rfuW.in;, /!tii%;  or  have  ail  absolute  ajid  abstract  significiiion,  as  colouring, 
pcttiting,  ifuiuhii,. 

The  panicii  It^  aix'  likewise  omittid/unless  by  signifyinp  rather  qualjt)  than  action,  they  take  the  nature 
oi"  adjectives;  as  a  thinkjik  n.a. ,  a  n.fcii  of  J.i  i.Qeice;  a  jcciuj,  horse,  a  horse  that  caji  pace;  these  t  have 
ventured  to  call  paiticijAril  arjei I iva.  Hut  jititbei  an  tliese  al«  ays  iiiserttd,  b.  cause  the)  are  commuiily  to 
be  unde"  stood,  without  ill.)  daugt  i  ol  niistal  i  i)  col.sultint;  the  verb. 

Obsolete  w  oids  arc  adniittcd.  w  hen  they  are  I'ouiiii  ii;  authors  not  oLsclete,  or  when  they  have  any  foxx'c  or 
beaut  V 'that  may  deser  e  revivah 

As  composition  is  one  of  the  characteristicks  of  a  language,  I  hare  erdeavourtd  to  make  some  reparation 
for  the  universal  nigl'itcf-ce  of  n.)  pittiecv.sseis,  by  insirtiiif  great  numbers  t"  ecu  ■pounded  wonis,  nsmay  be 
found  under  oJ'ur,JUr,7inv,iiif./-t,/i.ir.  uv.d  n  any  more.  'I  hese.  nun.eroi'sas  the)  are,  might  be  multiplied, 
buv  that  use  and  curiosity  are  here  satisfied,  and  tlie  frame  of  otir  langaage  and  modes  of  our  combination 
amply  discoveixd. 

Ol^  some  forms  of  coniiiosilicn,  such  as  that  by  which  re  is  prefixed  to  note  repetition,  and  un  to  signify  con- 
trniiety  or  j.rhvilion.  till  ilie  eiamjilcs  cannot  l)e  acci  niulated,  beer.use  the  use  of  these  pariieies,  if  not 
Ahully  arbiti-ary,  is  so  little  limited,  tJiat  they  are  hourly  affixed  to  new  woitls  as  occasion  i-equiic-s,  or  is  ima- 
gined to  rei^eire  theiiu 

I'htre  is  another  kir.d  of  compos  ition  more  freqtient  in  our  language  than  perhaps  in  any  other,  from  w  hich 
arises  to  foreigners  tin  greatest  dil:  cult)  .  V  v  n.odify  the  signifiealion  of  many  verbs  by  a  panicle  sub- 
jniiied;  as  to  ctmie  njj ,  to  escape  by  a  fetch;  te_/'  //  on,  to  attack;  Xo  Jail  oj/.  to  apostatize;  to  break  off',  to. 
slop  abruptly;  to  tiiar  </(.',  to  justify;  to  ff.llii..  to  eoinply:  to^irr  crei;  t«i  caese;  to  j"''  oJ/,  Io  embellish;  to 
ftt  ill,  totK'giii  a  continual  tinour;  to  m  cm,  to  hij  in  a  t-uuise  or  joimiiy;  to  takt  til..  '"  fopyj  wltli  inuu- 
meruble  expressions  ol  tie  same  kind  of  which  son.e  iippear  v.iltM)  irregular,  hiir-:  so  far  distant  from  the 
sense  ot  \\.v  simple  words,  tiai  no  s;iLacii)  will  be  alik  to  trace  the  oleps  by  whi.  h  they  arrived  at  the  pr-- 
acnt  use.  These  I  have  noted  with  ri'<  at  cart ;  and  thui.|.b  I  ( annol  Dntter  n  jsdr  that  the  collection  is 
complete,  I  belie\«  I  have  so  tar  assisttd  the  sHidt  nt  of  ■  i.r  lai  gua(;e,  ih:  t  this  kind  of  pbrawolcgy  vill  be 
no  leiiger  insi.penible,  anil  the  con.binitioiis  o!  »nl:sand  particles,  by  chance  on.itted,  will  be  easily  cx- 
lilaineil  by  comparison  with  lh()»e  t!  at  i  •,•)  lie  li;und. 

Man)  words  yet  stand  siippertcd  only  I  >  the  name  of  Boileij,  .iinrtvorth.  Philips,  or  the  contracted  Diet. 
for  li'tciiuiiat  ics,  sulijoiiied:  of  these  1  an.  not  alvsiys  certain  tha'  the)  are  i-ead  in  any  book  but  the  works 
of  lenicographers.  Of  such  1  have  nniitlcd  many.  Ik  cause  I  have  never  read  them;  and  many  I  have  in- 
scrli'd,  becaui>e  they  pevhajis  exist,  Ihgu;:!.  they  havi  >  sci>ped  mv  notice;  thry  are.  heiwever,  to  be  yet  consi- 
dered as  resting  only    upon  the  credit  offuriiier   dictionaries.'  Others,  which  I  consideretl  as  'useful,  or 

Newio  an   sint  nh  •("«*■  Tel  «,«ST«*.     Vomo.  evomo.  ,.  V'"^^,  to  take  a  nop.  Demure,  eonHormitcere  Cym. 

Tomitu  evaciio.    Videtur  ititerim  etyii.olopinm  banc  heppan.     A.  b.  hna^ppan.    quod  postremtim  viden 

Hon  obscure  ti'.niaieciidfx  Rush.  Matt.  \ii.  22.  ulii  .'in-  jKilest   desumptiim     ex    xyi^-zc,   obscurita-^  tenebt:»; 

tique  scriptum  itivetiimos  semocte'o,   hit    eniiCij.  nihil  enini  a-«iuc    solet  coneijiare  somnuiu,  qiuim   ca- 

"Inveiiit  eiun  vacanteiii."  liginosa    profunda'    noctis   obeuritas. 

IULL,Tiionj.  collis,  A.  S.  hyll.    Quoel  rideri  potest        SI  AMMI'  REK.  Ralhus;  blusus.  Goth.  STAMMS. 

abscisstitn   ex  JcoAawi  Tel  xO.a^cc.      Collis.  tumulus,  A.  S.    T^amcjx.   jramup.    D.   stam.   B.  stameler. 

locu,  in  planoeditior.  Hom.  II.  b.  t.  8U.    tU  ^»  t«  Su.sla.»-ua.  Isl.  stnmr.  S,u.tac^..^t/A«.»''Jfa7/t,.>A«,s 

V  nimia  Io«iuacitaie  alios  olfendt  re;   quod  impedifc  In- 

!T*0TafciCl  T0X13/1  tumut  MKcciM.     Ubi  authori  bre.  quentes  lilientissime  garrire  soleant;  Tel  quod  all'iis 

Tiura  scholioTum  xoA*y«  e»p.  Tes^cj  ii;  t^4-«f  AtK\Mf  nimii   lempcr  Tidcanttir  ctiain  nurcisiiine    loqiieu- 


io  I'ltEi-AOfc:. 

know  t»  be  proper,  tkoti^U  I  c»uld  Hat  at  present  support  them  b»  aiiihoriiies,  1  i»»\:e  surt'evtd  t*  slaiiii 
upun  my  own  attestation,  claiming  the  same  privilege  with  my  predecessors  of  being  sometimes  eredited 
withuut  proof. 

The  woitls  thus  svleeted  and  disposed,  are  grammatically  considered:  they  are  referred  to  the  diffiarent 
I>arts  uf  sj>eech;  tractd  when  they  are  irregularly  inftttted,  tliroiigh  their  vaiious  termlimtions,  and  illustrat- 
ed by  observutioiis,  not  indeed  of  greater  striking  inipordmct-,  si-paratelj  consid^reti,  but  neccsaary  to  the 
elucidation  of  oiir  li-nifiiagc,  and  liitheito  neglected  or  forgotten  by  £;i^//V/ graiiimanans. 

'i  he  pari  of  my  work  on  «bkb  I  cNpttt  malignity  niosi  iVequcniiy  to  fasten,  is  the  LxplaniOion;  in  which 
I  cannot  hope  to  satisly  tliosc  who  are  perhaps  not  inelinLil  to  he  pleased,  since  I  have  not  always  been  able 
to  satisfy  v.jysrlf.  To  interpret  a  lang;ni<(:;f  bj  itself  is  very  difVicult;  many  woitis  cannot  be  explained  by  sy- 
liunimes,  because  the  idea  signified  by  them  has  not  more  than  one  appellation:  nor  by  paraphrase,  because 
simple  ideas  cannot  be  dcsciibed.  Whei:  llii  natuit-  of  things  is  unknown,  orthe  notion  unsettled  and  inde- 
finite, and  various  in  various  minds,  the  udrIs  by  which  such  notions  are  conveyed,  or  such  things  denoted. 
Will  bt-  ambiguous  and  perplexed.  And  such  is  the  fate  ol  hapless  lexicography,  that  not  only  darkness,  but 
lij;!it,  impedes  and  distresses  it;  tilings  may  be  not  only  too  little,  but  too  mncb  known,  to  l)e  happily  illus- 
trated. 'Io  explain,  requires  the  use  of  terms  Itss  abstruse  than  that  wliicb  is  to  be  explained,  and  suck 
terms  cainiot  always  be  lound;  for  as  nothing  can  be  pi-oved  but  by  supposingson.etbing  intuitively  known, 
and  eridtiit  without  I'rool,  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by  the  use  of  woi^s  too  i)lain  to  admit  a  defi- 
nition. 

Other  woitls  there  are,  of  wliicli  the  sense  is  too  stibile  and  evanescent  to  he  found  in  a  paraphrase;  sueh 
are  all  tliosi  which  are  by  the  grammarians  mn»  A  e.xpletivi's,  and  in  dead  languages,  are  stiffercd  to  pass  for 
emj)ly  sounds,  of  no  other  use  than  to  till  a  verst,  '"" '"  modulate  a  period,  but  which  are  easdy  perceived 
in  living  tongues  to  have  power  and  enijtbasis,  liiough  it  be  sunietimes  such  as  no  other  form  of  expression 
tun  cor.Vc  y. 

My  labour  has  likewise  been  much  increased  by  a  class  of  verbs  too  frequent  in  the  English,  language,  of 
which  tiic  signiiicaiionisso  loose  and  general,  the  use  so  vague  and  indeterminate,  and  the  senses  detoried  so 
vridtly  from  die  first  idea,  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  theni  through  ih  maze  ot  variaiioii,  to  catch  them  on  the 
lirink  of  utter  inanity,  to  circumscribe  them  by  any  limitations,  or  interpret  them  by  any  word.^  of  distinct 
and  settle*!  nieanii.g:  such  are  if  o;-,  brenk.  conic^rasf.Jill,  ^tfl.jiivL;ito,piir,set,go,  run.make^  take,  turri,t/itorD 
If  of  these  the  whole  poueris  not  accurately  delivered,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  our  language  is 
yet  living,  and  variable  by  the  eaprict  of  evti-yone  that  speaivs  u,  these  words  are  houi-ly  shifting  iluir  re 
iatiuns,  and  can  no  more  be  ascertained  in  u  dictionary,  tliau  a  grure,  in  the  agitation  of  a  storm,  can  be  acca 
rately  delineated  from  its  picture  ui  the  i.aier. 

The  particles  are  anion):;  all  nations  ap,'iied  with  so  great  latitude,  that  they  are  not  easily  reducible  undei 
any  regular  seiieme  of  ex;)lication;  this  difficulty  is  i'Ot  less,  nor  perhaps  greater,  in  Ett^luh  than  in  other  Ian 
guagi'9, 1  have  laboured  tlieui  » ith  diligenc. .  1  lio|je  w-ith  success-  *ucii  at  least  as  can  be  expected  in  a  task, 
•which  no  man,  however  learmtl  or  sagacious,  has  yet  betn  able  toperlorm. 

3:ime  words  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain,  because  I  do  not  understand  them;  these  might  have  been 
omitted  very  often  with  little  inconvenience,  but  1  would  not  so  Ijirindslge  luy  vaniiy  as  to  <iecline  tliis  con- 
fession; tor  when  Tully  ownshimseU'  ignorant  whether  ksiin;,  in  the  twelve  tables  means  a  funeral  song,  or 
mourning  garment;  and  Ai  isiotte  ihuhts  ■wWlUn- oupiuf,  in  the  Iliad,  signifies  a»n«/e,  ov  mvleirer,  I  may 
freely,  withuut  sbani' .  have  some  obscurities  to  happier  industiy,  or  future  information. 

The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexicography  re<|uii\s  that  i/if  fa/i/onn^/on,  and  the  word  explained,  should 
he  alviuys  reapror.al;  tliis  I  have  always  endraa-our  <i.  but  couhi  not  always  attain.  Words  are  seldom  ex- 
actly syTionimous  a  rew  term  was  not  introduced,  but  because  the  former  was  thought  inadequate:  names, 
tlierefore,  have  (Iten  n  any  ideas,  but  few  ideas  have  many  names.  U  was  then  necessary  tx>  use  the  proxi- 
mate wonl,  for 'the  deln'ienay  of  single  terms  can  very  seldoii  he  supplied  by  cjrctsnlocution;  nor  is  the  in- 
convenience great  of  such  mut;!ated  interpretations,  because  the  sense  may  easily  be  collected  entire  from 
the  examples. 

In  every  word  of  extensive  use,  it  was  requisite  to  mark  the  progress  of  its  meaning,  and  show  by  what 
gradations  of  intermediate  sense,  it  has  passed  from  its  jirimitive  to  its  remote  and  accidental  signification;  so 
that  evei7  foregoing  explanation  should  tend  to  that  which  follows,  and  the  series  be  regularly  concatenated 
fVom  the  first  notion  (o  the  last. 

This  is  specious,  but  not  always  practicable;  kindred  senses  may  be  so  intenvoven,  that  thepsrplexify  can- 
not be  disentangled,  nor  any  reason  be  assign»d  why  one  sliould  be  ranged  before  the  oilier.  Wnen  ihe  ra- 
dical idea  branches  out  into  paralh  i  ramifications,  how  can  a  consccuiiie  series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their 
nature  collateral.'  The  shades  of  meaning  sometimes  pass  imprceptibiy  into  each  other;  so  that  though  on 
one  side  they  apparently  differ,  yet  it  is  inipossible  to  mark  the  point  of  contact.  Ideas  of  the  samei-ace, 
though  not  exactly  alike,  are  sometimes  so  little  different,  that  no  words  can  express  their  dissimilitude, 
though  the  mind  easily  perceives  it.  whentliey  are  exhibited  to.:ether;  and  sometimes  there  is  such  a  con- 
fusion  of  acceptations,  thai  discernment  is  wearied,  and  distiuctio>  puzzled,  and  perseverance  heKelf  liurrie* 
to  an  end,  by  crowding  together  what  she  cannot  separate. 

These  complaints  of  difficulty  will,  by  those  that  have  never  considered  words  beyond  their  popular 
use,  be  thought  anly  the  jargon  of  a  man  willing  to  magnify  his  labours,  land  procure  veneration  to  his  stu- 
dies by  involution  and  obscurity.  But  every  art  is  obscure  lo  those  who  have  not  learned  it:  this  uucert.iintv 
of  terms,  and  commixture  of  ideas,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  joined  jiliilosophy  with  grammar,  and  if 
I  have  not  expressed  them  very  clearly,  it  must  be  remembtred  that  1  am  s]ieaking  of  that  which  words  are 
instifficient  to  explain. 

The  original  sense  of  words  is  often  driven  out  of  use  by  their  metaphorical  acceptations,  yet  must  be  in- 
serted for  the  sake  ot  a  regular  origination.  Thus  I  know  not  whether  ardour  h  used  for  tnnterial  heat,  or 
whether jJo^Ta;!/,  in  English,  ever  signifies  the  same  with  hnintnf;  yet  such  are  the  primitivcjdeas  of  these 
wortls,  which  ai'e  therefore  set  first,  though  wiiliout  e,\."u:iplcs,  that  the  figurative  senses  may  be  commodi- 
ously  deduced. 

Such  is  the  exuberance  of  signification  which  many  woi-ds  have  obtained,  that  it  was  scareely  possible  to 
collect  all  their  senses;  sometimes  tlie  meaning  of  derivatives  must  besought  in  tlie  mother  term, and  sonif- 
timcs  deficient  explanations  of  1  he  primitive  may  be  supulie<l  in  the  ti-ain  ot  derivation.  In  any  case  of 
doubt  or  difllctdty,  it  will  1k'  always  proper  to  examine  nfl  the  words  of  the  same  race;  for  some  words  aw 
slightly  passed  over  to  avoid  repetition,  some  admitted  easier  and  clearer  explaniition  than  others,  and  all  will 
lie  better  understood,  as  they  lu-e  consideretl  in  a  greater  \  ariety  of  structures  ."uid  relations. 

All  the  interpretations  of  words  are  not  written  with  tlie  same  skill,  or  tlie  same  happiness;  things  equally 
easy  in  themselves,  are  not  all  equally  easy  to  any  single  mind.  Kveiy  writer  of  a  long  work  commits  er- 
murs,  when  tlieiti  appears  neither  air.higuity  to  mislead,  nor  obscurity  to  confound  him;  and  in  a  search  like 
this,  many  felicities  of  expression  w  ill  be  casually  overlooktHl,  many  convenient  parallels  will  be  forgotten, 
and  many  particulars  will  admit  improvement  f^rom  a  mind  utterly  unequal  to  the  whole  peiformance. 

Butmaoy  secminp  fatilts  are  to  bf  imputed  rstherto  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  than  the  uegligvnce  of 
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t>e  peil'orn»f r.  Tliiis  some  explfttintions  are  nnavoidably  reaiproMl  or  tirtiilar,  »3  hiuJ,  t/-j  femtie  »J  tfif 
.stag;  3/a;(,  the  mnle  of  the  hind:  sometimes  easier  words  ore  changed  int*  hanlerias  burial  into  i^mltm'e  or 
intmr.riit,  /trier  into  dr^fcative,  dri^ness  into  siaHty  or  aridity.  Jit  mlo  paroxytm:  for  the  easiest  w«rd,  what- 
ever it  lie,  cwi  never  l)e  translated  into  one  more  easy. 

But  easiness  mul  iliffictilty  are  merely  relativi ,  and  if  the  prennit  preTalence  of  our  l;ine;'U»Ke  should  invite  fc- 
reiniers  to  this  dictionary, many  will  lieassisted  In  those  words  whicli  now  seem  only  to  increa.n  or  produce 
oKiurity.  For '. i'is  reason  1  have  •  ndeav(>iire<l!i-ei[<.i  nily  to  join  Tipd/umcAr  and  /fui)i/in  interjirrta'ion,  as  t* 
CHKEli.  Ill  ^luditen  or  f3.liilnr(ite.  that  everj-  leiinier  nf  Lnf^llsh  may  Ix:  susiste*!  hy  hi»  own  loni^ue. 

The  8<iluti(jn  ol  all  diiticuliies,  and  the  supply  of  ail  deti-i-ts,  must  tie  soiij^t  in  tii«  exumplea,  sulijoiued  to 
the  ViiriouB  ienses  of  each  word,  and  ranged  aceoi-dii;.  tn  the  time  of  their  ni,  ;horj. 

WlieJi  I  t;r.«  collected  ilie.t  aiilhoriiits,  1  was  desirous  tlmt  every  quotation  should  be  useful  to  some 
other  end  tlian  the  illustration  of  n  word;  I  tlie.retoie  rxtr;icted  Trom  iitiili  soplm-s  principles  of  KiMice;  from 
historians  ri'iiiarknblc  facts;  irom  ehymists  complete  processes;  from  d' vines  striking  exliurtatitns;  and  from 
po' Is  lieautiful  deseiiptions.  Stich  is  rfesig:),  while  it  is  yet  at  a  distance  trom  execution.  When  the  time 
called  upon  lue  tu  range  thisaccuiuulatioii  olVk^anceand  wisdom  into  an  alphabetical  series,  I  soon  discover' 
ed  that  the  bulk  of  my  volumes  would  fii;.>:ht  away  the  stud.-iu,  and  was  forted  to  dwpart  from  bit  scheme  ef 
including  all  that  was  plc-asinf:  or  useful  in  Knfjith  lit<'rature,  uiid  reduce  my  traiiscripik  very  oneu  to  chis- 
ters  of  words,  in  vliich  scarcely  any  meaning' is  ivtaincd;  thiis  to  tlit  weariness  of  copying'  I  was  comfemned 
to  add  the  vexation  of  expungini.'.  .Some  passaije s  1  have  yet  spared,  wliieh  may  relieve  the  labour  of  verbal 
searches,  and  intcr3p<-rse  with  verdure  and  tiowers  the  diistv  desaru  of  barrrn  (ihilosophy 

The  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  tonveying  the  sniwnents  or  doctrine  of 
their  aiitliors;  the  w  ord  for  :he  sake  of  w  hich  they  areiuserted  with  a!  I  its  appeiidani  clauses,  has  been  care- 
fully preserve^!;  but  it  may  sometimes  happen,  by  hasty  dptruncatien,  that  the  general  tendeaicy  of  tho  sen- 
tence may  be  changed:  the  di\-ine  may  desert  his  tenets,  or  t!ie  philusopher  his  sj  stem. 

Some  of  the  examjiles  have  bet-n  taken  from  writ-rs  who  were  nev  er  mentiune<!  as  masters  of  elegance  or 
models  of  style;  but  words  must  be  sought  where  they  are  used;  an-'  in  what  p  ges,  eminent  for  purity,  can 
terms  of  inanutiicti:re  or  agriculture  be  found?  Many  quotaiions  serve  no  other  purpose-,  than  that  of  proving 
the  bare  existence  of  wonis,  and  are  therefore  selectetl  w  ith  less  scrupulousuess  than  those  which  are  t*  teach 
their structiu'es and  n  lations. 

My  purpose  was  to  admit  no  testimony  of  any  living  authors  that  I  might  not  be  misled  by  partiality,  tnd 
that  none  of  my  contemiioraiies  might  have  n  ason  to  complain;  nor  bav'  I  departed  from  this  resolution,  but 
hut  when  some  performance  <if  uncommon  excellence  excited  mj  v-  neration,  when  my  memoi-j-  supplied 
me,  from  late  hooks,  with  an  example  that  was  wanting,  or  whenray  heart, in  tlie  lenderntss  of  friendship,  so- 
licited admission  for  a  favourite  name. 

So  far  have  I  been  from  any  care  to  grace  my  pages  with  modem  decorations,  that  I  have  studiously  endea- 
voured to  colli  ct  exnmjili  s  and  authorities  from  the  w  riters  betbi-e  the  rtstoratiou,  whose  works  I  legaixl  as 
the  -ivrih  iif  r-ngfifh  undefkd,  as  the  pure  sources  of  ^emiiii  diction.  Our  language,  for  nlmost  a  century, 
has,  hy  the  concurrence  of  many  causes,  bfen  gradiiflllj  di  parti'ig  from  its  o'-igim:!  Teutonick  character,  and, 
ie\  iating  tow  ards  a  GaiHr/c  structure  and  phraseologj',  fi-om  wliicli  it  ought  to  '  e  our  endeavour  to  reeal  it  by 
making  our  anciint  volumes  the  groundwork  of  srjh  .admitting  unionp  the  additions  of  Inter  tiiiits,  only  such 
Rs  mav  supply  real  deficiencies;  such  as  are  readily  adopted  by  the  i;"iiius  of  our  tongue,  and  incorporate  ea- 
sily with  our  native  idioms. 

But  as  every  language  has  a  time  of  rud<sness  antecedent  to  perfi  etion.  as  well  as  ol  false  refinemtnt  and 
declension,  I  have  been  cmuiioiis  lest  my  zeal  for  riiitiqiiity  might  ilrive  me  into  tin:es  too  remote,  and  crowd 
my  book  with  wonls  now  no  longer  understood.  I  have  fixid  Sidnr  i/s  work  lor  the  boundary,  bt  yond  which 
I  make  few  exounions.  From  the  authors  which  rose  in  tjie  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  spet-ch  might  be  formed 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  use  and  ete ganc  ,  If  the  lanRuage  oi'  theology  were  extract«i  from  Hooker 
nml  the  translation  of  the  Bible;  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge  from  Soroij;  i)>e  phrases  of  policy,  war, 
and  navigatijin  from  Raleii;/^;  thedin!«  ct  oJ'  poeti-j-  and  fiction  fi-om  Spt-mer  and  Sidney,  and  the  diction  of 
common  lift'  from  Shakipeare,  few  ideas  would  be  lost  ti>  ii.ankind,  for  Wiuit  of  English  words,  in  w hich  they 
might  be  expressed. 

it  is  not  sufficunt  that  a  word  is  found,  unless  it  be  so  combined  as  that  its  meaning;  is  apparently  deter- 
mined hy  tlie  tract  and  tenour  of  the  sentence;  such  passagt  s  I  have  therefore  chosen,  and  when  It  liap[iened 
that  any  author  gave  a  definition  of  a  term,  or  such  an  explauatii.n  as  is  equivalent  to  a  definition,  1  have 
placed  his  authority  as  a  supplement  to  my  own,  without  rrgard  to  the  chronological  ordi  r,  that  is  otherwisei 
observed. 

Some  words,  indeed,  stand  unsupported  by  any  authorit)-,  hut  they  are  commonly  derivative  nouns  or  ad- 
verlis,  fiirrned  from  their  primitives  by  regular  an<l  constant  analogy,  or  names  of  things  seldom  occurring  in 
books,  or  words  of  which  I  have  reason  to  doubt  the  existence. 

There  is  more  danger  of  censure  from  the  multiplicity  than  pniiclt/of  example;  authorities  will  some- 
times sce-n  to  have  been  accumulated  without  necessity  or  use,  and  p(  rfiaps  some  will  lie  found,  which  might, 
without  loss,  have  licen  omitted.  But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not  hastily  to  he  charged  with  sujierfluities: 
those^quotatioiis  which  to  careless  or  unskilful  perusers  appear  only  to  repeat  the  same  sense,  will  often 
exhibit  to  a  more  acciii-ate  examiner,  diversities  of  signification,  or,  at  least  afliird  diflcrent  shades  of  the 
same  meaning:  one  will  show  the  woixl  applie<l  to  persons,  another  to  things;  one  will  express  an  ill, 
another  a  p-ood,  and  a  third  a  neuiml  sense;  one  will  prove  the  ex]  sion  genuine  from  an  ancient  author; 
another  will  shew  it  elegant  from  a  modern;  a  doubtful  authority  i  oriiibomted  by  one  of  more  credit;  an 
ambiguous  sentence  is  ascertaineil  by  a  passage  clear  and  determinate ;  the  word,  how  often  soever  reiieated, 
appears  with  new  associates  and  in  diffeii'iit  combinations,  and  every  quotation  contributes  something  to  the 
stability  or  enlargement  of  the  langtiage. 

When  words  are  used  equi\ocally,  I  receive  them  in  either  sense;  when  they  are  metaphorical,  I  adopt 
them  in  their  primitive  acceptation. 

1  have  sometimes,  tliough  rarely,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  exhibiting  a  genealogy  of  sentimeMt  by- 
showing  how  one  author  copii  d  the  thougtits  and  diction  of  anothei-:  such  quotations  are  indeed  little  more 
than  repetitions,  which  might  justly  be  eensurcd,  did  the)-  not  gratify  the  mmd,  by  nflbrding  a  kind  of  intel. 
leetiial  history. 

The  v.irious  svntaefical  stnictures  occurring  in  the  examples  hare  been  carefully  noted;  the  license  or  ne- 
glipenct'with  which  man_y  words  have  been  hitherto  use<l,  has  made  our  style  capricious  and  indetenninate; 
when  the  diffi nent  rombmations  of  the  same  woi-dare  exhibited  together,  the  prel'erenie  is  readily  given  to 
jropriety,  and  I  have  often  endeavound  to  diri-ct  the  choice. 

Thus  have  I  laboured  hy  nettling  the  orthography,  displaying  the  analogy,  regulating  the  stnieture,an4 
aseerfaining  the  sipnifieation  of  Zngluh  words,  to  perform  all  the  parts  of  a  faithful  lezieographeT:  bat  I 
have  not  alw  a)  s  executed  my  own  schetne,  or  satisnea  my  own  expcetations,    Tfce  work,  wfcatevrr  proofs  of 
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•  ili^nicp  and  stttntioB  it  niT  exhibit,  i<  yet  •apabla  of  many  iiaproTeiikenu:  Uie  •rtkos:\apky  wlii>ii  I 
iiecommend  ii  still  coBtrorertible,  tbe  eijrmuiu^  whith  1  ndopt  it  uncertain,  tjxd  perhapj  frequenily  erraoe- 
•>is;  the  explanations  ai-e  sometiinet  too  much  eonti-aececl,  and  sonneiiraea  t«o  much  diffused,  tbr  (i^ifica- 
tiunt  arp  (Jistin^istied  rather  with  lubtilty  than  skill,  and  the  attention  it  Uai'auad  with  unceceuary  ni- 
nut'iieu. 

The  examplei  aro  too  often  initidiciously  truncaU-d,  and  perhaps  sometimei,  1  hope  rery  rarelj',  itUeg^ 
in  a  mistaken  sense;  for  in  makins:  this  eollictioM  I  trust  d  more  to  memory,  than,  in  a  state  of  diMiHiet 
and  emharmstnient^  memory  can  ouutain,  and  purposed  to  supply  at  the  reriew  what  was  left  incomplete  in 
the  iir^t  irinseripiion. 

Many  tcrnis  appropriated  to  jiarticular  occupations,  though  necessary  and  Mgiiificant,  are  un'joubtedly 
omitted;  and  of  the  words  most  sludioiisly  considered  and  exemplitied,  many  senses  have  ejcapt^l  obser- 
Yatidii. 

Yet  these  failures,  howcTer  frequent,  may  admit  extenuation  and  ajmlo^'.  To  hare  attempted  much  i» 
ftlwa\8  laudable,  even  when  the  enterpi-iss  is  above  thv  siroiiijih  that  undertakes  it:  To  rest  below  his  own 
aim  IS  inciilent  to  erery  one  w'.iose  fancy  is  active,  and  whose  vi^-ws  are  cojnpivhcnsive;  nor  is  any  man  sa- 
tisfied with  himself  because  he  has  done  much,  but  tx-caus'  he  can  conceive  liitle.  When  first  I  engaged  in 
this  work,  I  resolved  to  leave  neither  words  nor  tilings  nnexaniini-d,  and  pi- ased  myself  witlia  prospect  of 
the  hours  which  I  should  revel  away  in  feasts  "f  liter.iiiir-,  the  •bseure  recesses  of  norihem  leaniint^  which 
I  should  enter  and  ransack,  ih-  treasures  with  which  I  expected  erery  «arch  into  those  nejjlected  mines  to  re- 
ward  my  labour,  and  thi.  triumph  with  which  I  should  diiplny  i>iy  aequisuions  t»  mankind.  Whenfl  liad  thni 
inquired  into  the  oiif^inal  words,  I  ivsotvcd  to  sliuw  likewise  my  uiieniion  to  things;  to  pie-ice  de  p  into 
every  science,  to  inquii-e  the  nature  of  every  substance  of  which  liuH-rled  the  name,  to  Ijmt  every  idea  by 
a  definition  stiietly  loj^ical,  and  exhibit  every  production  of  an  or  nai  ine  in  an  acciimte  descriptioni  that  my 
book  might  be  in  place  of  all  other  dictionaries  whether  appellatise  or  technical.  But  these  w.  n  the  dreamt 
of  a  poet  doometl  at  last  lo  wake  a  Icxicofjrapher.  I  soon  found  that  it  is  too  late  to  look  fiir  inslrumenCs, 
when  the  work  calls  for  execution;  and  that  whatevt  r  abilities  I  had  brought  to  my  task,  with  those  I  must 
linnlly  perform  it.  To  delib-raie  whenever  I  doubted,  lo  inquire  whenes-er  1  was  ignorant,  would  have  pro- 
tracted the  undeilakiu?  without  end,  and,  i>erhaps,  without  nnich  iuipmveinent;  for  I  did  jiot  find  by  my 
first  ex[>eriments  that  what  1  had  not  of  my  own  was  ejsily  to  bt  obt-ined:  I  saw  that  one  inquiry  only  gas'e 
occasion  to  another,  that  book  referred  to  1>ook,  that  to  search  was  not  alway  s  lo  find,  and  »o  find  was  not  al- 
ways to  Ix-  informed;  and  that  thus  to  pursue  perlection,  was.  like  tlie  first  inhabitaiiis  of  .Aieadia.  to  chase 
the  Sim,  which,  when  they  had  reached  the  hill  where  he  seciiied  to  rest,  was  still  behi  Id  at  the  same  distauce 
from  th.  ra. 

1  then  contracted  my  design,  determining  to  confide  in  myself,  and  no  longer  to  solicit  auxiliaries,  wliicli 
produced  more  incumbrance  than  assistance:  by  this  I  obtained  at  least  one  advantage,  that  I  set  limits  to 
my  work,  which  wi.nld  in  time  be  ended,  though  not  completed. 

Despondency  has  never  so  far  piwoiled  as  to  depr«s  nie  to  negligence;  some  faults  will  at  last  appear  to 
be  the  effects  of  anxious  diligeiice  and  pei-severing  activity.  The  ii'ee  and  subtle  ramifications  of  meaning 
were  not  easily  avoided  by  a  mind  iuteiil  upon  aceui-acy,  and  oiivinced  of  the  necessity  of  disentangling 
combinations,  and  separating  similitudes.  Many  of  the  distinctions  which  to  common  readers  appear  use- 
less and  idle,  will  be  found  real  and  important  by  ir^en  versed  in  th»  school  of  philosophy,  witliout  wliich 
no  dictionaiy  can  ever  lie  accurately  compiled,  or  skilfully  examined. 

Some  senses  however  there  are,  which  thi>uRh  not  the  same,  are  yet  so  nearly  allied,  that  they  are  often 
eonfounded.  Most  men  tlmik  indistinctly,  and  tlierefoiv  eaniioi  speak  wiih  exactness;  and  consequently 
8onu-  examples  might  be  indiifereiitly  put  to  either  signification:  this  uncertainty  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
me,  who  do  not  forni,  but  register  the  language;  who  do  not  teach  men  how  they  should  think,  but  relate 
how  they  have  hitlierto  expressed  their  thoiighis. 

The  imperfect  sense  of  some  exam[>les  1  lamented  bot  eould  not  remedy,  and  hope  they  will  be  compen- 
eated  by  innumerable  passages  selected  with  propriety,  and  pi^cserved  with  exactness;  some,  shining  witli 
sparks  of  imaginaiien,  and  some  replete  with  tix-asures  of  wisdom. 

The  ortliography  and  etymology,  though  imperfect,  are  not  imperfect  for  want  of  care,  but  because  care  will 
not  always  lie  successful,  and  recollection  or  information  come  too  late  for  use. 

That  many  terms  of  art  and  manufacture  are  omitted,  must  be  fi-ankly  acknowledged;  but  for  this  defect 
I  may  boldly  allege  that  it  was  unavoidable.  I  could  not  visit  cavenis  to  learn  the  miner's  language,  nor 
talie  a  voyage  to  perfect  ray  skill  in  the  dialect  of  navigation,  nor  visit  the  warehouses  of  merchants,  and 
lihops  of  aitificers,  to  gain  the  names  of  wares,  tools,  and  oiK-ratioiis  of  which  no  mention  is  found  in  books; 
what  favourable  accident,  or  easy  inquiry  brought  wiOiiii  my  it-achibas  not  tieen  neglected;  but  it  had  been 
a.  hopeless  labour  to  glean  up  woitls,by  (hurting  living  information,  and  contesting  with  the  sullenness  of  one, 
and  the  roughness  of  another. 

To  furnish  iJie  academicians  ilella  Crtisca  with  words  of  tliis  kind,  a  series  of  comedies  called  (a  Fiern  or 
the  Fair,  was  professedly  written  bv  Buunaroli;  but  1  had  no  such  assistant,  and  theretore  was  k-ontent  ,to 
want  w'  at  thi-y  must  liave  wanted  likeMisc,  had  they  not  luckily  lieen  so  supplied. 

Nor  are  all  words  which  are  not  found  in  the  v^jcabulrry,  (o  be  lamented  as  omissions.  Of  the  laborious 
and  mercantile  part  of  the  people,  the  diction  is  in  a  gitat  measure  casual  and  mutable;  many  of  their 
terras  are  formed  for  some  temporary  or  local. convenience,  anil  though  curn-ntat  certajji  times  and  ]>laces,ai« 
in  others  utterly  unknown.  This  fugitive  cant,  which  is  always  in  a  stale  of  increase  or  decay,  cannot  be  re- 
gardetl  as  any  part  of  the  durable  materials  of  a  language,  and  therefore  must  be  suffei'ed  to  perish  with  other 
things  unworthy  of  preservation. 

Care  will  sometimes  Ijetray  to  the  api>e4irance  of  negligence.  He  that  is  catching  opportunities  which 
seldom  occur,  will  suffer  those  to  pass  by  unregarded,  wiiicn  he  exp'cts  hourly  to  retii.Ti;  he  that  is  searching 
for  rare  and  remote  things,  will  neglect  those  that  are  obvious  an.l  i'amiliar:  thus  many  of  the  mostroinmun 
and  cursoi-y  wonls  have  be»»n  inserted  with  little  illiistraiioii,  because  in  gatberin.;  the  authnriliei,  I  forlwre 
to  copy  those  which  I  ihrjurlit  lik«  ly  to  occur  whenever  ihey  were  wanted.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  review- 
ing my  coll'.ction  I  found  the  word  oPwV  unexeraplilitd. 

rhi.sit  happens  th.at  in  things  difticull  I  h-  re  is  danger  from  ignorance,  and  in  things  easy  from  confidence; 
the  mind,  afniid  of  greatness,  and  disdain.'ul  of  liltl  ness,  h<siily  witlidi-aws  hei'self  from  painful  searches, 
aiul  passes  with  seornfiil  rapidiiy  over  tasks  not  adequai  to  her  powers, soinetimes  too  secure  for  eautitm, 
aiul  again  too  anxious  for  vigoi-ous  effort;  sometimes  i>lle  in  a  plain  path,  and  sometimes  disiraclesl  in  laby- 
rinths, and  dissipatetl  by  dirter'-nt  intentions. 

A  large  work  is  difficult  because  it  is  large,  eren  th'jug'i  all  its  parts  might  sin:;Iy  bw  prrfbnned  with  IVtcl- 
Fity;  where  there  are  many  things  to  be  done,  each  muM  be  allowed  its  share  of  time  and  labour,  in  the  pro- 
portion only  which  it  bears  to  the  whole;  nor  can  it  be  exi>ected.  that  the  ttaaes  whioh  foriii  tits  dome  f  sf  a 
tcnpir,  s1i«i'.H  be  squared  and  pelkhod  like  the  diaaavad  af  a  rins;. 
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U»"  thP  rveit  of  tliis  work,  tor  which,  having  laboured  it  with  >o  muck  application,  1  cah»<it  l»ut  li«v« 
>a:ne  degree  of  parental  t'unane<i,  it  i<  nnturil  to  form  conjectures.  Those  who  have  been  penuaded  t* 
lUiiik  well  of  luy  design,  will  require  that  it  should  lis;  our  lau^ua^  and  put  a  ktop  to  those  allenli*n« 
which  liinp  and  chance  have  hitherto  been  suirered  to  inake  in  it  without  oppusilion.  With  this  consequence 
I  will  confess  that  I  flattered  myjell' for  a  while;  but  now  bei^in  to  (uar  that  I  have  indul^J  expecutioa 
whicli  neither  reason  nor  experience  cai\justify.  When  we  see  men  gro  .v  old  aii'.l  die|at  a  certain  time  one  after 
another,  from  century  to  centuiy,  we  laugh  at  the  elixir  tliat  promis-s  to  prolong  liti;  to  a  tliousand  year*, 
and  with  equal  justice  may  the  lexicographer  be  derided,  who  beiu^  abl»  to  produce  no  example  of  a  natioa 
tliat  has  preserved  their  words  and  phrases  from  mutability,  shall  imaqpne  that  hit  dictionary  can  embalm 
his  lan^uaji.-,  and  secure  it  from  corruption  and  ilecay,  that  it  is  in  his  psjwer  to  change  subiunarv  nature, 
and  clear  the  world  at  once  from  folly,  vanity,  and  affectation. 

With  this  hope,  however,  academies  have  been  instituted,  to  i^iuird  the  avenues  of  their  lan^ai;es,  to  re- 
lain  (ugitives.  and  repulse  intruders;  but  their  vigilance  and  activity  have  hitherto  been  vain;  sounds  are 
»oo  volatile  and  subtile  for  lecfal  restraints;  to  enc'iaiu  syllabi  s,  and  to  lash  the  wind,  are  equally  the  under- 
taking of  pride,  unwilling  to  measure  its  desires  by  its  strength.  The  Frenh  laug;uai;e  has  >isibly  clianged 
under  the  inspection  of  the  academy;  the  ityle  of  ^hutWj  tn-uislation  of  father  I'uut  n  observed  by  Le 
Coiirrj'jfr  to  be  un  peupaur;  and  no  I'alinn  will  maintain,  that  the  diction  of  any  modern  wiiter  is  not  per- 
ceptibly ditVereut  from  that  of  Borcace,  Machiai'cl,  or  Caro. 

Total  and  sudden  trausforniatious  of  a  language  seldom  happen;  conquests  and  migrations  are  now  verj- 
rere;  but  there  are  other  causes  of  change,  which,  though  slow  in  their  oi>eration  and  invisible  in  tlieir  pro- 
gress, are  perhaps,  as  much  superior  to  human  resistance,  as  the  revolutions  of  tlie  sky  or  intumescence  of 
the  tide.  Commerce,  however  necessary,  however  lucrative,  as  it  d^-praves  the  manners,  corrupts  the  lan- 
guage; they  that  have  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers,  to  whom  thev  endeavour  to  accommodate  them- 
selves, must  in  time  learn  a  mingled  dialect,  like  the  jargon  which  serves  tlie  traffickers  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  C!)a?ls.  This  will  not  always  lie  confined  to  the  escliange,  the  warehouse,  or  the  port,  but  will  lie 
communicated  by  degrees  to  other  ranks  of  the  people,  and  be  at  last  incorporated  with  the  current  speech. 
There  are  likewise  internal  causes  equally  forcible.  The  language  most  likely  to  continue  long  without 
alteration,  would  lie  that  of  a  nation  raised  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  alwve  barbarity,  secluded  from  strangers, 
and  totally  employed  in  procuring  i!ie  conveniences  of  life;  either  without  books,  or,  like  some  of  the  Maho- 
inetan  countries,  with  very  few;  nu-n  thus  busied  and  unlearned,  having  only  such  words  as  common  use  re- 
quires, would  perhaps  long  continue  to  express  the  same  notions  by  the  same  signs.  But  no  such  constancy- 
can  be  expected  in  n  people  polishv-d  by  arts,  and  classed  by  subordination,  wheru  one  part  of  the  community 
is  sustainetl  and  aceommoilated  by  the  labour  of  the  other.  Those  who  have  much  leisure  to  think,  will  al- 
ways be  enlarging  the  stock  of  ideas,  and  ev.  ry  increase  of  knowledge,  whether  real  or  fancied,  will  produce 
Hew  words  or  co  ubinations  of  words.  When  the  mind  is  unchained  frjm  necessity,  it  will  range  after  con- 
Tenieuce;  when  it  is  left  at  large  in  the  fields  of  spvculation,  it  will  sliiCt  opinions;  as  any  custom  is  disused, 
the  words  that  expressed  it  must  perish  with  it;  as  any  opinion  grows  popular,  it  w  ill  iiuiovate  speech  in  the 
ume  proportion  as  it  alters  practice. 

As  by  the  cultivation  ot  various  sciences,  a  language  is  amplified,  it  wU  be  raorc  furnished  ^vith  word  ;  de- 
flected froMi  their  original  sens--;  the  geom:  trician  will  talk  of  a  courtier's  zenitli,  or  the  eccentrick  virtue  o^ 
a  wild  hero,  anJ  the  physician  of  sanguine  exi>eclations  and  plilegnatick  delays.  Copiousness  of  speech 
will  give  opportunities  to  capricious  choice,  by  which  some  woi-ds  will  be  pi-efei-red  and  oih;-rs  degi-aded; 
Ticissitudes  of  fasliion  will  enforce  the  use  of  new.  or  extend  the  signitieation  i>f  known  tevm^.  The  tropes 
of  poetry  will  make  hourly  encroachments,  and  the  metaphoriv.al  will  become  the  current  sense:  pronunci- 
ation will  be  s-aried  by  levity  and  ignorance,  and  the  pen  must  at  length  comply  with  the  tongue;  illiterate 
writers  will  at  one  li.ne  or  other,  'ly  public  c  infatuatio J,  rise  into  renown,  who  not  Knowing  the  original  im 
port  of  Words  will  use  them  with  colloquial  licentiousness,  confound  distinction,  and  torget  propriety.  As 
politeness  increases,  so.ne  expressions  will  be  considered  as  too  gross  and  vulgar  fjr  the  delicate,  others  are 
too  formal  and  cere.nonio'as  lor  the  g4y  and  aii-y;  new  p!ir  ist-s  are  therefoi-e  ;idopt.d,  which  must,  for  the 
•ame  reasons,  be  in  time  dismissed.  iVc//?,  m  his  petty  tr,  atiseon  the  £;i^/i>// language,  allows  that  new 
woixlj  must  so  neti  nes  be  iutr.iduced,  hiit  proixjses  that  none  should  be  surfVivd  o  become  obsolete.  Bat 
what  makes  a  warl  obsolete  :ii  >re  than  geiiei-al  agr -emorit  to  fort>e:ir  it?  and  haw  shall  i'  be  continued, 
when  it  conveys  an  olensive  idea,  •r  recalle  I  again  into  the  mouths  of  mankind,  wiien  it  has  once  become 
unfamiliar  by  disuse,  and  unpleasing  by  unfaniiliarity. 

There  is  another  cause  of  alteration  more  prevalent  than  any  other,  whi-h  yet  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  cannot  be  obi  iated.  A  ;iii\ture  of  two  laugiiag-s  will  jn-oduce  a  third  distinct  fro.u  both,aiid  tUes  will 
always  be  :nixed,  wh  .-re  the  chief  port  of  ed'jcalVon,  and  the  most  conspicuous  accomplishment,  is  skill  in  an- 
cient or  in  foreign  tongues.  He  that  '.as  b'lg  cunis-ated  i'ooth  r  laiig-iage  ivii'.  6.1 1  its  words  a-'id  combina- 
tions crowd  upon  his  meMioi-y;  and  haste,  and  negli5,eiice,  refinement  and  aifeciation,  will  obtru 'e  borrowed 
terms  and  exotick  expressions. 

The  great  p -St  of  speech  is  frequency  o  trail  lation .  \'o  ojok  wis  ever  turned  from  one  language  into 
mnother.  without  i.nparting  sometiiingof  its  uariv;  iii.>  .1;  this  is  the  _  iiost  mischievous  and  com  tv.iensive 
innovation;  single  worls  may  enter  by  t'ija*»nd.,  aiil  the  labi-iciv  of  ih  ■  tongue  c-^ntinue  th^-  saint-,  out 
new  phraeology  ciianges  much  at  once;  it  alters  not  the  single  stones  of  the  uuilding,  b»it  the  order  of  the 
eolumns.  If  an  acide.ny  shiulJ  be  establisae.1  lor  tie  culiivaiion  o'-'  .nr  style,  »  hich  I,  who  c.in  never  wish 
to  see  depenienc*  niliipliel,  'm,),:  the  ;,>lrt  .t  K.-j^iV;^  lue.-iy  will  hinder  or  -.Wstroy.let  them,  instead  of 
eompiling  grammars  and  dictionaries,  endeas'our  witn  all  their  iuSueuce,  to  stop  the  lit -nee  of  trandators, 
whose  Wlen.-ss  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  .uT^r  J  toproc-e»l.  will  reduce  us  to  lisbble  a  di.nlect  o\'  Fr-::cc. 

If  the  chang.^  tliat  we  l"-ar  be  thus  iiTesistible.  what  retnauis  but  to  acquiesce  in  >iteiice  as  in  the  other 
insurmount able  distresses  of  humanity?  It  re:naini  tliat  we  n  tard  what  we  caiuiut  r  pei,  that  wc  puliaie 
what  wc  cannot  cure.  Life  mar  be  lengihoned  by  caro,  though  dealli  cannot  bi-  ulti'uati-ly  ddl-aied: 
tongues,  like  govc-mments,  have  a  n-ataral  tendency  to  degeneration;  we  have  prvserved  our  cuus'tiiutiuii,  let 
US  make  some  striigglrs  for  our  language. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  toihat  which  its  own  nature  forbids  to  be  imjiiortal,  I  hare  d.-voted  thi  book, 
the  talMMirof  year*,  to  the  hmiourof  mv  c»nntry,  that  we  may  no  longer  yield  the  pal  not  piiilolo^.  uiihoiic 
a  contest,  to  the  nations  of  the  continent.  The  ciii-f  glory  oL  ev  ry  peopl  ar;s<s  iom  its  authom;  whr-tlier 
I  sliall  add  any  thing  by  ms  own  wrii.ngs  to  thr  r>»piiU»tion  of  Euf;ltsh  literature,  must  be  left  to  lime: 
much  of  iny  litV  has  b-en  lost  under  th  pn-ssur.-  o;'  dis.-av.-;  much  h-.s  been  tri.lcil  away;  and  mucii  hai 
alway*  ben  spi-nt  in  provi.iou  for  the  day  that  was  p.issiiig  o>  r  im-:  Uiit  1  shall  not  think  ui)  .  lopl.jyinent 
useK-'si  or  I i-nobl-,  i"  by  my  asiistane- foreign  nations,  and  distant  ages  gain  acc-ss  to  the  propagutors  of 
knoiflwlcf,  and  understand  thf  leaciiers  »  truth;  if  ny  lab-iui-i  a.fonl  light  to  the  reposiiuries  of  scieuc  , 
and  add  c  I  brity  to  Baron,  to  Hooker,  »o  iliUun.    nd  to  Boylr. 

When  [  am  animated  by  tWis  wis.i,  I  look  » ilh  pli-asiirv  oji  my  book,  hosvever  defective,  and  deliver  it  to 
the  World  with  the  spi  it  of  a  luaii  thai  has  endea»oui-ed  well.  That  it  -vill  immediately  becume  pupulai- 1 
have  not  pro.uis  -d  to  myself:  a  few  wild  biund.-rs.  and  risible  absuiiliiies,  tVoiu  which  no  work  of  such  aiulti| 
plieity  wasever  liee,  may  fora  time  luni  sh  folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignomnce  in  contempt;  but  n>e- 
tij  dilieeace  will  at  Ust  prevail,  and  thero  never  can  be  wanting  wme  who  distinguish  biseri;  who  will  cou- 

C 


U  PREFACE. 

sWer  tl»at  ao  dfchonary  of  •  li^iu^  tonpie  ever  can  lie  peiRat,  since  wMleit  is  ba.stenin^  to  publicatiou 
some  worfi  are  budding,  and  some  tailing  away,  that  a  whole  lilie  cannot  Ix'  spi'nt  upon  ■ijnlax  and  inymolo 
jjy,  and  that  even  a  whole  life  would  not  Iw  sufficient"  that  he,  whose  desipi  includes  whatever  languaK' 
eau  express,  must  often  speak  of  what  he  does  not  understand;  that  a  writer  will  sometimes  he  hurried  by  t-a- 
'  gcmess  lo  tlie  end,  and  someiinu-s  faint  with  weariness  under  a  task,  which  Scaligcr  compares  to  the  labours 
of  tlie  anvil  and  the  mini  ;  that  what  is  obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  known  is  not  alw ays  present; 
that  sudden  fits  of  iuadverteiic\  will  surprise  vigilance,  slight  avoeatious  -will  sf-duce  attention,  and  casHal 
ecUpstsof  the  mind  will  darken  learning;;  and  that  the  \yriter_  shall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory  at  th;; 
moment  of  need,  for  that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intuitii?fe  i-eadiness,  and  which  will  come  imcalled 
Into  his  thoughts  to-mor.ow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  forpotten  that  much  likewise  is 
performed;  antl  though  no  book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the  world  is  little  «o- 
ficitous  tokno\s  «h.  uce  proceeded  the.faults  of  that  which  it  condemns;  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  infoiTn 
it,  that  the  En^'iih  Dictionary  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  .tiul  without  any  patronage  of  the  great; 
not  in  the  solt  obscurities  of  ritiivment,  or  under  the  shelter  ol  academick  bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience 
and  distraction,  in  sickui-ss  and  in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to  obserie, 
that  if  our  language  is  not  here  fully  displaye*!.  I  have  only  faili-d  in  an  attempt  which  no  human  powers 
have  hitherto  completed.  If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  imn)Utably  fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few 
volumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of  successive  ages,  inadequate  and  delusive;  if  the  aggugated  knowledge, 
and  co-operating  diligence  of  the  Itnlian  academicians  did  not  secure  thc'ui  from  the  censure  of  Beni; 
if  the  embodied  criticks  of  France,  when  fifty  y  ars  had  been  spent  upon  their  work,  were  obliged  to  change 
Its  cec»noray,  and  give  their  second  edition  another  Ibrm,  I  may  sui-ely  be  contented  without  the  praise  of 
petfec'.ion,  which  if  1  could  obtxin,  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail  me?  I  have  pi-olracte<l  my 
work  till  most  of  those  whom  I  wished  to  please,  liave  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and  miscarriage  are 
empty  sounds:  I  therefore  dismiss  it  witli  fripd  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  w 
fram  priust. 


A 


GRAMMAR 


OF  THE 


ENGLISH  TONGUE. 


GRAMMAR  which  is  the  art  efuaing 
\uords properly,  comprises  four  parts: 
Ortlios^rapliy,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and 
Prosocly. 

In  this  division  and '>rder  of  the  parts 
of  {jrainmar  I  follow  the  common  gram- 
marians, without  inquirinjj  whether  a  fit- 
ter distribution  might  not  be  found.  Ex- 
perience has  long-  shewn  this  method  to 
be  so  distinct  as  to  obviate  confusion, 
and  so  comprehensive  as  to  prevent  any 
inconvenient  omissions.     1  likewise  use 


the  terms  already  received,  and  already 
understood,  though  perhaps  others  more 
proper  might  sometimes  be  invented. 
Sylburgius,  and  other  innovators,  who»e 
new  terms  have  sunk  their  learning  into 
neglect,  have  left  sufficient  wju-ning 
against  the  trifling  ambition  of  teaching 
arts  in  a  new  language. 

Orthogrxphy  is  the  art  of  combine 
ing  letters  into  syUables,  and  syllables  inta 
-uiords.  It  therefore  teaches  previously 
the  form  and  sound  of  letters. 


The  letters  of  the  English  language  are 


Roman. 

Italick. 

Aa 

J  a 

Bb 

Bb 

Cc 

Cc 

Dd 

Dd 

Ee 

Ee 

F  f 
Hh 

Hh 

I  i 

It 

Kk 

Jj 
Kk 

LI 

LI 

M  ni 

Mm 

N  n 

N  n 

Oo 

Oo 

Qq 

Rr 

Qg 

Rr 

Ss 

Ss 

Tt 

Tt 

Uu 

Uu 

V  V 

Vv 

W  w 

fFiv 

Xx 

X  X 

Yy 
Zz 

Z  £ 

Old  English. 

Name, 

?fia 

a 

25  ]& 

be 

Cc 

see 

5©ti 

dee 

€  t 

e 

ff 

# 

050 

jee 

%^ 

aitch 

%l      . 

i  (orja) 

31) 

J  consonant 

Iftft 

A-a 

%\ 

el 

Mm 

em 

^n 

en 

(0  0 

0 

©p 

pee 

<aq 

cue 

^x 

ar 

.^  i 

ess 

€  t 

tee 

i'lii 

u  {or  va) 

a^ij 

V  consonant 

ii^U} 

double  u 

fx 

ex 

iP 

■wy 

^3 

*•*">    tvcardotux\.:T,l, 
ibat  i»,  *  An.V. 
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To  these  may  be  added  certain  eombi- 
natlons  ef  letters  universally  uaed  in 
printing;  a»  fi,  ff,  fl,  ffi,  ffl,  and  &c,  or 
and  per  se,  and,  fi,  ff,  fi,  ffi,  ffi,  ^c. 

Our  letters  are  commonly  r,eckoned 
twenty -four,  because  anciently  t  and  J, 
as  well  as  u  and  v,  were  expressed  by 
the  same  character;  but  as  those  letters 
which  had  always  different  powers;  have 
now  different  forms,  our  alphabet  may 
be  properly  said  to  consist  of  twenty- 
flii  letters. 

Vowels  are  five;  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 

Such  is  th§  number  generally  received; 
but  for  i  it  is  the  practice  to  write  y  \n 
the  end  of  words,  as  thy,  holy;  before  », 
as  fron)  die,  dying;  from  beautify,  beau- 
tifying; in  the  words  aays,  days,  eyes;  and 
in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
written  originally  with  v,  as  system, 
rvt»fM.;  sympathy,  a-juTru^iiice.. 

For  w  we  otiea  write  w  after  a  vowel, 
to  make  a  dipiithong;  as  raw,  tfreiv,  view, 
Vfit),  flo'iving,  loivness. 

The  sounds  of  all  the  letters  are  various. 

In  treating  on  the  letters,  1  shall  not, 
like  some  other  grammarians,  inquire  in- 
to the  original  of  their  form  as  an  anti- 
quarian; nor  into  their  formation  and 
prolation  by  the  organs  of  speech,  as  a 
ipecbanick,  anatomist,  or  physiologist; 
nor  into  the  properties  and  gradation  of 
sounds,  or  the  elegance  or  harshness  of 
particular  combinations,  as  a  writer  of 
universal  and  transcendental  grammar. 
I  consider  the  English  alphabet  only  as 
it  is  EngUsh;  and  even  in  this  narrow 
disquisition  I  follow  the  example  of  for- 
mer grammarians,  perhaps  with  more 
reverence  than  judgment,  because  by 
writing  in  English  1  suppose  my  reader 
already  acquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  consequently  able  to  pro- 
nounce the  letters  of  which  I  teach  the 
pronunciation;  and  because  of  sounds  in 
general  it  may  be  observed,  that  woi-ds 
are  unable  to  describe  them.  An  ac- 
count therefore  of  the  primitive  and  sim- 
ple letters  is  useless  almost  alike  to  tliose 
who  know  their  sound,  and  those  who 
know  it  not. 


OF  VOWELS- 


A  has  three  sounds,  the  slender,  open, 
and  broad. 

A  slender  is  found  in  most  words,  as 
faccy  mane;  and  in  words  ending  in  ation, 
as  creation,  salvation,  geticratio7i- 


I'he  a  slender  is  the  proper  English 
a,  called  very  justly  by  Erpenius,  in  his 
Arabick  Grammar,  a  Aiiglicum  eum  o 
mistvm,  as  having  a ,  middle  sound  be- 
tween the  open  a  and  the  e.  The  French 
have  a  similar  sound  in  the  word  pats,  and 
in  their  e  masculine. 

A  open  is  tlie  a  of  the  Italian,  or  near- 
ly resembles  it;  as  father,  rather,  congrat- 
nlate,  fancy,  glass. 

Jl  broad  resembles  the  a  of  the  Ger- 
man; as  all,  -wall,  call. 

Many  words  pronounced  with  a  broad 
were  anciently  written  with  au,  SiS  fault, 
mault;  and  we  still  say  fault,  vault.  This 
was  probably  the  Saxon  sound,  for  it  is 
yet  retained  in  the  northern  dialects,  and 
in  the  rustick  pronunciation;  as  maun  for 
man,  haund  for  hand. 

The  short  a  approaches  to  the  a  open, 
as  grass. 

The  long  a,  if  prolonged  by  e  at  the  end 
of  the  word,  is  always  slender,  as  graze, 
fame. 

A  forms  a  diphthong  only  with  »  or  y, 
and  K  or  w.  Ai  or,  ay,  as  in  plain,  -wain, 
gay,  clay,  has  only  the  sound  of  the  long 
and  slender  a,  and  differs  not  in  the  pro- 
nimciaiion  from  plane,  -wane. 

Au  or  a-w  has  the  sound  of  the  German 
a,  as  raw,  naughty. 

Ae  is  sometimes  found  in  Latin  words 
not  completely  naturalized  or  assimilated, 
but  is  no  English  diphthong,  and  is  more 
properly  expressed  by  single  e,  as  Ceaar, 
Eneas. 


E. 


E  is  the  letter  which  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  English  language. 

E  is  long,  as  in  scene;  or  short,  as  in 
cellar,  separate,  celebrate,  men,  then. 

It  is  always  short  before  a  double  con- 
sonant, or  two  consonants,  as  in  vex, 
perplexity,  relent,  medlar,  reptile,  serpent, 
cellar,  cessation,  blessing,  fell,  felling, 
debt. 

E  is  always  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
except  in  monosyllables  that  have  no 
other  vowel,  as  the;  or  proper  names,  as 
Penelope,  Fhcbe,  Derbe;  being  used  to 
modify  tlie  foregoing  consonant,  as  since, 
once,  hedge,  oblige,  or  to  lengthen  the 
preceding  vowel,  as  ban,  bane;  can, 
cane;  phi,  pine;  tun,  time;  rob,  robe; 
pop, pope;  fir, fire;  cur,  cure;  tub,  tube. 

Almost  all  words  which  now  terminate 

in  consonants  ended  anciently  in  e,  as 

I  year,  yeare;    wildnees,    luildnesse,    which 

I  e  probably  liai  the  forre  of  the  French  «- 
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feminine,  and  constituted  a  syllable  with 
its  associate  consonant;  for  in  old  editions, 
words  are  sometimes  divided  thus  clear- 
re,  ffl-le,  hnotoled-ge-  This  e  was  per- 
liaps  for  a  time  vocal  or  silent  in  poetry, 
as  convenience  required;  but  it  has  been 
long  wholly  mute.  Camden  in  his  Ite- 
muins  calls  it  the  silent  e. 

It  does  not  always  lengthen  the  forego- 
ing vowel,  tis  £-ldve,  live,  give. 

It  has  sometimes  in  the  end  of  words  a 
sound  obscure,  and  scarcely  perceptible, 
as  open,  shapen,  shotten,  thistle,  participle, 
metre,  lucre. 

'i'his  faintness  of  sound  is  found  when 
e  separates  a  mute  from  a  liquid,  as  in 
rotten,  or  follows  a  mute  and  liquid,  as 
in  cattle. 

B  forms  a  diphthong  with  a,  as  near; 
with  i,  as  deign,  receive;  and  with  w  or 
■w,  as  neiv,  Jieiv. 

Ea  sounds  like  e  long,  as  mean:  or 
like  ee,  as  dear,  clear,  near. 

Ei  is  sounded  like  e  long,  as  seize,  per- 
ceiving. 

Eu  sounds  as  u  long  and  soft. 

E,  a,  u,  are  combined  in  beauty  and 
its  derivatives,  but  have  only  the  sound 
of  M. 

E  may  be  said  to  form  a  diphthong  by 
reduplication,  as  agree,  uleeping. 

Eo  is  found  in  yeomen,  where  it  is 
sounded  as  e  short;  and  in  people,  where 
it  is  pronounced  like  ee. 


1  has  a  sound  long  isflnc  and  short 
3Ls/in. 

That  is  eminently  observable  in  i, 
which  may  be  likewise  remarked  in  othea' 
letters,  that  the  short  sound  is  not  the 
long  sound  contracted  but  a  sound 
wholly  different. 

The  long  sound  in  monosyllables  is 
always  marked  by  the  <  final,  as  thin, 
tKine. 

I  is  often  sounded  befoi;e  r,  as  a 
short  K,-  nsjlirt,  first,  shirt. 

It  forms  a  dijihthong  on! '  with  e,  as 
Jield,  shield,  which  is  sounded  as  the 
double  ee,  except /n'enJ,  which  is  sound- 
ed as  frend. 

I  is  joined  with  eu  in  lieut  and  ew  in 
view;  which  triphthongs  are  sounded^as 
the  open  u. 


O  is  long,  as  bone,  obedient,  corroding; 
•r  short  as  block,  knock,  oblique,  loll. 

Women  is  pronounced  iviaien. 

The  short  o  has  sometimes  the  sound 
»>f  a  close  n.  as  aon,  come. 


0  coalesces  int»  a  diphthong  with  c, 
as  moan,  groan,  approach;  ea  has  the 
sound  of  0  long. 

O  is  united  to  e  in  some  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  as  ceconomy;  but  x  be- 
ing not  an  English  diphthong,  they  are 
belter  written  as  they  are  sounded,  with 
only  e,  economy. 

With  i,  as  oil,  soil,  moil,  noisome. 

This  coalition  of  letters  seems  to  unite 
the  sounds  of  the  two  letters  as  far  as 
two  sounds  can  be  united  without  being' 
destroyed,  and  therefore  approaches 
more  nearly  than  any  combination  in  our 
tongue  to  the  notion  of  a  diphthong. 

With  o,  as  boot,  hoot,  cooler;  oo  has  the 
sound  of  the  Italian  u. 

With  u  or  TV,  as  our,  power,  Jiovicr; 
but  in  some  words  has  only  the  sound  of 
0  long,  as  in  soul,  boiul,  sotv,  groxo.  These 
different  sounds  are  used  to  distinguish 
different  significations  as  bo'u)  an  instru- 
ment for  shooting;  bo~.o  a  depression  of 
the  head;  sotv,  tlie  she  of  a  boar;  sovi,  to 
scatter  seed;  bosvl,  an  orbicular  body; 
bowl,  a  wooden  vessel. 

On  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  o  soft, 
as  court;  sometimes  like  o  short,  as  cough, 
sometimes  like  u  close,  as  could;  or  u 
open,  as  rough,  tuugh,  which  use  only- 
can  teach. 

On  is  frequently  used  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  words  v/hich  in  Latin  end  in  or, 
and  are  made  English,  as  honour,  labour, 
favour,  from  honor,  labor,  favor. 

bome  late  innovators  have  ejected  the 
u  witiiout  considering  that  the  last  sylla- 
ble gives  the  sound  neither  of  or  nor  ur, 
but  a  sound  between  them,  if  not  com- 
pounded of  both;  besides  that  they  are 
probably  derived  to  us  from  the  French 
nouns  in  eur,  as  honeur,  faveur. 


U. 


U  is  long  in  use,  confusion;  or  short, 
as  us,  concussion. 

It  coalesces  with,  a,  e,  i,  o;  but  has 
rather  in  these  combinations  tlie  force  of 
the  nu  consonant,  as  quaff,  quest,  quit, 
quite,  languish;  sometimes  in  ui  the  i 
loses  its  sound,  as  in  Juice.  It  is  some- 
times mute  before  a,  e,  t,  y,  as  guard, 
guest,  guise,  buy. 

U  is  followed  by  e  in  virtue,  but  the  e 
has  no  sound. 

Ue  is  sometimes  mute  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  us  pro- 
rogue, synagogue, plague,  vague,  harangue. 


T  is  a  vowel,  which,   as  Quintilian  ob- 
serves of  one  of  the    Koman  letters,  v.e 


It 
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might  want  without  inconvenience,  but 
that  we  hare  it.  It  supplies  the  place  of 
i  at  the  end  of  words,  as  i/ty,-  before  an  i 
as  dying;  and  is  commonly  retained  in 
derivative  words  where  il  was  part  of  a 
diphthong'  in  the  primitive;  as  destroy 
destroyer;  betray,  betrayed,  betrayer; 
pray,  prayer;  say,  sayer;  day,  days. 

Y  being  the  Saxon  vowel  y,  which  was 
commonly  used  where  i  is  now  put,  oc- 
curs very  frequently  in  all  old  books. 

GENERAL    RULES. 

A  vowel  in  the  beginning  or  middle 
syllable  before  two  consonants  is  com- 
monly short,  as  oppbriunity. 

In  monosyllables  a  single  vowel  before' 
a  single  consonant  is  sljor:,  as  stag,  frog. 

JVlany  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  writ- 
ten manny. 

OF  COXSONAN'IS. 


B. 


B  has  one  unvaried  sound,  such  as  it 
obtains  in  other  languages. 

It  is  mute  in  debt,  debtor,  subtle,  doubt, 
lamb,  limb,  diimb,  thumb,  climb,  comb,  loomb. 

It  is  used  before  I  and  r,  as  biucf:,  br<j-iu,i. 

C. 

C  has  before  e  and  i  the  sound  of*;  as 
sincerely,  cenlrick,  century^  circulur,  cis- 
tern, city,  sicciiy;  before  a,  o;  ami  u,  il 
sounds  like  k,  as  calm,  concavity,  copper, 
incorporate,  curioaity,  concupiscence. 

C  might  be  omitted  in  the  language 
without  loss,  since  one  of  its  sounds 
might  be  supplied  by  s,  and  the  otiier  by 
i,  but  that  it  preserves  to  the  eye  the  el^  - 
mology  of  words,  as  face  from  fades, 
captive  from  cuptivus. 

Ch  has  a  sound  which  is  analised  into 
tsh,  as  churdi,  chin,  crutcli.  it  is  the 
same  sound  which  the  Italians  give  to  the 
c  sim|;l6  before  i  and  e,  as  cittu,  cerro. 

C'k  is  sounded  like  ^  in  woi'ds  derived 
from  the  Greek,  as  chymist,  scheme,  chol- 
er.  Arch  is  commonly  sounded  ark  be- 
fore a  vowel,  as  archangel,  a:  id  with  llie 
English  sound  of  ch  before  a  consonant, 
is  archbishop. 

Ch,  in  some  French  words  not  yet  as- 
similated, sound  like  sh,  as  machine, 
chaise. 

C,  having  no  determinate  sound,  ac- 
cording to  English  orlhogvapliy,  never 
<  lids  a  word;  Iherefoie  we  write  stick, 
block,  wliich  were,  originally  siicke,  blocks. 
Ill  such  word$  C  is  now  mute. 

it  is  used  before  I  and  r,  as  clock,  cross. 


D. 

X>  is  uniform  in  its  sound,  as  death, 
diligent. 

It  is  used  before  r,  as  draw,  dross;  and 
w  as  dwell. 

F. 

F,  though,  having  a  name  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  it  is  numbt-red  by  the 
grammarians  among  the  semivowels,  yet 
has  this  quality  of  a  mute,  that  it  is  com- 
modiously  sounded  before  a  liquid,  as 
jiask,  Jy,  freckle.  It  has  an  unvariable 
sound,  except  that  of  is  sometimes  spok- 
en nearly  as  ov. 

G.  ' 

G  has  two  sounds,  one  hard,  as  in  ga, 
go,  gun;  the  oilier  soft,  as  in  £em,  giurit. 

At  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  always  hard, 
as  ring,  snug,  song,  frog. 

Before  e  and  /  the  sound  is  uncertain. 

G  before  e  is  soft,  as  gem,  generation, 
except  in  gear,  geld,  geese,  get,  geiugrw, 
and  derivatives  from  words  ending  in  g^ 
as  singing,  stronger,  and  g'enerally  before 
er  at  the  end  of  words,  asjinger. 

G  is  mute  before  n,  as  gnash,  sign,  fo- 
reign. 

G  before  i  is  hard  as  gixye,  except  in^j- 
ant,^giganiick,  gibbet,  gibe,  ^ib'eis,  giles, 
gill,  gillijloiuer,  gin,  ginger,  gingle,  ,  to 
whjch  may  be  added  i^gypt  and  gypsy. 

Gh  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  has  tlie 
sound  of  the  hard  g,  as  ghostly;  in  the 
middle,  and  sometimes  at  the  end,  it  is 
quite  silent,  as  though,  right,  sought,  spok- 
en tho',  rite,  soute. 

It  lias  often  at  the  end  the  sound  of/,  as 
laugh;  whence  *to«^/ifer  retains  the  same 
sound  ill  the  mitAdle;  cough,  trough,  sough, 
tough,  enough,  slough. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  in  the 
original  pi-onunciation  gh  had  the  force 
of  a  consonant  deeply  guttural,  which  is 
still  continuedjaniung  the  Scotch. 

G  is  used  belV.re  h,  I,  and  r. 
\  '■' 

•■jb:\L  H 
ihu. 

^is  a  note  of  aspiration,  and  shows 
that  the  follow ^«g's  vowel  must  be  pro- 
nounced with  ijt  strong  emission  of  the 
breath,  as  hat,  horse. 

It  seldom  begins  any  but  the  first  syl- 
lable; in  whicli  il  is  always  sounded  with 
a  full  breaih,  except  in  huir,  herb,  holster, 
honour,  humble,  honest,  humour,  and  iheir 
derivatives. 

It  sometimes  begins  middle  or  final 
syllables  in  words  compounded,  as  block- 
head: or  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  com- 
prehended. 
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J  consonant  sound^s  uniformly  like  the 
soft  "•,  ami  is  therefore  a  letter  useless, 
except  in  etymolog'y,  as  ejaculation,  jest- 
er,  jocund,  jnice. 

K. 

K  has  the  sound  of  hard  c,  and  is  used 
before  e  and  *,  wliere,  according  to  Vawt,- 
lisli  analogy,  c  woidd  be  soft,  as  kept, 
king,  skirts,  skeptick,  for  so  it  should  be 
written,  not  sceptick,  because  sc  is  sound- 
ed like-  s,  as  in  sce7ie. 

It  is  used  before  n,  as  knell,  knot,  but 
totally  loses  its  sound  in  modern  pronun- 
ciation. 

A"  is  never  double;  but  c  is  used  before 
it  to  shorten  the  vowel  by  a  double  con- 
sonant, as  cockle,  pickle. 


L  has  in  the  English  the  same  liquid 
sound  as  in  other  languages. 

The  custom  is  to  double  the  I  at  the 
end  of  monosyllables,  a^a  kill,  inill,  full. 
These  words  were  originally  written  kille, 
Tsille,  fulle,  and  when  the  e  first  grew  si- 
lent, and  was  afterwards  omitted,  the  II 
was  retained,  to  give  force,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  our  language,  to  the  fore- 
going vowel. 

Jj  is  sometimes  mute.,  as  in  calf,  half, 
halves,  calves,  could,  would,  should,  psalm, 
ta  Ik,  salmon,  falcon . 

The  Saxons,  who  delighted  in  guttural 
sounds,  sometimes  aspirated  the  /at  the 
beginning  of  words,  as  hiap  a  loaf,  or 
bread;  iilaj:o;\»,  a  lord;  but  this  pronunci- 
ation is  now  disused. 

Le  at  the  end  of  words  is  pronounced 
like  a  weak  el,  in  which  the  e  is  almost 
mute,  as  table,  shuttle. 

M. 

J/has  always  the  samei  sound,  as  mur- 
mur, momimentai. 

N. 

N  has  always  the  same  sound,  as  noble, 
manners. 

JV'\s  sometimes  mute  after  nt,  as  damn, 
condfian,  hymn. 


.  P  has  always  the  same  sotind,  which 
the  Welsh  and  Germans  confound  witli 
B. 

F  is  sometimes  mute,   as  in  psalm  and 
between  vi  and  t,  as  tempt. 


Ph  is  uscfl  for  /"in  words  derived  from 
the  Greek,  as  philo-opher,  philanthropy, 
Philip. 

Q. 

Q  as  in  other  languages  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  n,  and  has  a  sound  wiiich  our 
Saxon  ancestors  wt-ll  expressed  by  cp,  civ, 
as  quadrant,  queen,  equestrian,  quilt,  inqui- 
ry, quire,  quotidian.  Qu  is  never  followed 
by  u. 

Qu  is  sometimes  sounded,  in  words 
derived  from  the  French,  like  k,  as  con- 
quer, liquor,  risque,  chequer. 


II. 


R  has  the  same  rough,  snarling  sound 
as  in  other  tongues. 

The  Saxons  used  often  to  put  A  before 
it,  as   before  /  at  tlie  betrmning  of  words. 

Rh  is  used  in  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  as  myrrh,  myrrhine,  cattarhous, 
rheum,  rheumutick,  rhyme. 

Be,  at  the  end  of  some  words  derived 
from  the  Latin  or  French,  is  pronoun- 
ced like  a  weak  er,  as  theatre,  sepulchre. 

S. 

S  nas  a  hissing  sound,  as  sibilatitn,  w- 
ter. 

A  single  *  seldom  ends  any  word,  ex- 
cept in  the  third  person  of  verbs,  as  loves, 
grov)ii;  and  the  plurals  of  noans,  as  trees, 
bushes,  distresses;  the  pronouns  this,  his, 
ours,  yours,  us;  the  adverb  thug;  and 
word!>  derived  from  Latin,  as  rebus,  sur- 
plus, the  close  being  alwa3's  either  in  se 
as  house,  hor.<ie,  or  in  ss,  as  grass,  dress, 
bliss,  less,  anciently  ffrasse,  dresse. 

S  single,  at  the  end  of  words,  has  a. 
grosser  soimd,  like  that  of  z,  as  trees,  eyes, 
except  this,  thus,  us,  rebus,  surplus. 

It  sounds  like  z  before  ion  if  a  vowel 
goes  before,  as  intrusion;  and  like  s,  if  it 
follows  a  consonant,  as  conversion. 

It  sounds  like  z  before  e  mtite,  as  re- 
fuse, and  before  y  final,  as  rosy;  and  in 
those  words  bosom,  desire,  ix'isdom,  prison, 
prisoner,  present,  present,  damsel,  casement. 

It  is  the  peculiar  t|uality  of  «  that  it 
may  be  sounded  before  all  consonants,  ex- 
cept X  and  z  in  which  s  is  comprised,  x 
being  only  ks,  and  z,  a  hard  or  gross  s. 
This  4  is  therefore  termed  by  grammari- 
ans su<r  potestatis  litera;  the  reason  of 
which  the  learned  Dr.  Clarke  erroneously 
supposed  to  be,  that  in  so  ne  words  it 
might  be  doubled  at  pleasure.  Thus  we 
find  in  several  languages:  ^,3i\vu/ui,  scatter, 
sdegno,  sdrucciolo,  sfavellare,  rfiy^,  agom- 
brare,    Bt^ranare,   shake,   slumber,    amell. 
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snipe,  space,  splendour,  spring,  squeeze, 
shrew,  step,  strength,  stramen,  ttripe,  sven- 
tura,  swell. 

S  is  mute  In  isle,  island,   demesne,  vis- 
count. 


T  has  its  customary  sound,  as  take, 
temptation. 

Ti  before  a  vowel  has  the  sound  of «, 
as  salvation,  except  an  *  g-oes  before,  as 
question,  excepting-  likewise  derivatives 
from  words  ending  m  ty,  as  mighty,  might- 
ier. 

Th  has  two  sounds;  the  one  soft,  as 
thus,  -whether;  the  other  hard,  as  tfHng; 
think.  The  sound  is  soft  in  these  words, 
then,  thence,  and  there,  with  their  deriv- 
atives and  compounds,  and  in  that,  these, 
thou,  thee,  thy,  thine,  their,  they,  this,  those, 
them,  though,  thus,-  and  in  all  words  be- 
tween two  vowels  as  father,  -whether,-  and 
between  r  and  a  vowel,  as  burthen. 

In  other  words  it  is  hard,  as  thick,  thun- 
der, faith,  faithful.  Where  it  is  softened 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  an  e  silent  must 
be  added;  as  breath,  breathe,  cloth,  clothe. 

-V. 

V  has  a  sound  of  near  affinity  to  that 
ef/,  vain,  vanity. 

From /in  the  Islandick  alphabet,  vis 
only  distinguished  by  a  diacritical  point. 

W. 

Of  w,  which  in  diphthongs  is  often  an 
undoubted  vowel,  some  grammarians 
have  doubted  whether  it  ever  be  a  conso- 
nant; and  not  rather,  as  it  is  called,  a 
double  u  or  ou,  as  ivater  may  be  resolved 
into  ouater;  but  letters  of  the  same  sound 
are  always  reckoned  consonants  in  other 
alphabets;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
'iv  follows  a  vowel  without  any  hiatus  or 
difficulty  of  utterance,  as  frosty  'winter. 

IVh  has  a  sound  accounted  pecuhar  to 
the  English  which  the  Saxons  better  ex- 
pressed by  hp,  h-w,  as  -what,  whence,  whi- 
ting; in  ivhsre  only,  and  sometimes  in 
■ivholesome,  ivh  is  sounded  like  a  simple  h. 

X, 

X  begins  n©  English  word;  it  has  the 
sound  of  i«,  as  axle,  extraneous. 

Y. 

Y,  when  it  follows  a  consonant,  is  a 
vowel;  when  it  precedes  either  a  vowel 
•r  diphthong,  it  is  a  consonant,  as  ye, 
yung.    It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  in 


all  cases  a  vowel.  But  it  may  be  observ- 
ed of  J/  as  of  w,  that  it  follows  si  vowel 
without  any  hiatus,  as  rosy  youth. 

The  chief  argument  by  which  w  and  y 
.ippear  to  be  always  vowels  is,  that  the 
sounds  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  as 
consonants,  cannot  be  uttered  after  a  vow- 
el, like  that  of  all  other  consonants;  thus 
we  say,  tu,  ut;  do,  odd;  but  in  -u>ed,  deru, 
the  two  sounds  of  w  have  no  resemblance 
to  each  other. 


Z  begins  no  word  originally  English; 
it  has  the  sound  as  its  name  tzzard  or  * 
hard  expresses,  of  an  s  uttered  with  clo- 
ser compression  of  the  palate  by  the 
tongue,  a.s  freeze,  froze. 

In  orthography  1  have  sujjposed  or^Ao- 
epy,  or  just  utterance  of  ivords,  to  be  in- 
cluded; orthography  being  only  the  art 
of  expressing  certain  sounds  by  proper 
characters.  I  have  therefore  observed 
in  what  words  any  of  the  letters  are  mute. 
Most  of  the  writers  of  English  gram- 
mar have  given  long  tables  of  words 
pronounced  otherwise  than  they  are  writ- 
ten, and  seem  not  sufficiently  to  have 
considered,  that  of  the  English  as  of  all 
living  tongues,  there  is  a  double  pronun- 
ciation, one  cursory  and  colloquial,  the 
other  regular  and  solemn.  The  cursory 
pronunciation  is  always  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, being  made  different  in  different 
mouths  by  negligence,  unskilfulness  or 
afl^ectation.  The  solemn  pronunciation, 
tliough  by  no  means  immutable  and  per- 
manent,  is  yet  always  less  remote  from 
the  orthography,  and  less  liable  to  capri- 
cious innovation.  They  have  however 
generally  formed  their  tables  according 
to  the  cursory  speech  of  those  with  whom 
they  happened  to  converse;  and  conclu- 
ding that  the  whole  nation  combines  to 
vitiate  language  in  one  manner,  have  oft- 
en established  the  jargon  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people  as  the  model  of  speech. 

For  pronunciation  the  best  general  rule 
is,  to  consider  those  as  the  most  elegant 
speakers,  who  deviate  least  from  the  writ- 
ten words. 

There  have  been  many  schemes  offer- 
ed for  tlie  emendation  and  settlement  of 
our  orthography,  which  like  that  of  other 
nations,  being  formed  by  cJiance,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  earliest  wri- 
ters in  rude  ages,  was  at  first  very  vari- 
ous and  uncert  in,  and  is  yet  sufficiently 
irregular.  Of  the.->e  reformers  some 
have  endeavoured  to  accommodate  or- 
thography better  to  the  pronunciation, 
without  considering  that  this  Is  to  mea. 
sure  by  a  shadow,  to  take  that  for  a  ni«del 
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or  staiulard  which  is  changinpf  while  they 
apply  it.  Otliers  less  absurdly  indeed, 
but  with  equal  unlikelihood  of  success, 
have  endeavoured  to  proportion  the  num- 
ber of  letters  to  that  of  sounds,  that  cve- 
v\  sound  ma}'  have  its  own  character,  and 
every  character  a  single  sound.  Such 
Avould  be  the  ortliograpliy  of  a  new  lan- 
guage to  be  formed  by  a  synod  of  gram- 
marians upon  principles  of  science.  But 
who  can  iiope  to  prevail  on  nations  to 
change  their  practice,  and  make  all  their 
old  books  useless;  or  what  advantage 
would  a  new  orthograpliy  procure  eqviiv- 
alent  to  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of 
such  an  alteration. 

Some  of  these  schemes  I  shall  howev- 
er exliibit,  which  may  be  used  accoi'ding 
to  the  diversities  of  genius,  as  a  guide 
to  reformers  or  terrour  to  innovators. 

One  of  the  first  who  proposed  a  scheme 
of  regular  orthography  was  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  secretary  of  state  to  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, a  man  of  real  learning,  and  much 
practised  in  grammatical  disquisitions. 
Had  he  written  the  following  lines  ac- 
cording to  his  scheme,  they  would  have 
appeared  thus: 
At  length    Erasmus,  that  great  injur'd 

name. 
The    glory    of  the  priesthood,  and   the 

shame, 
Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous 

age. 
And  drove    those    holy  vandals  o/F  the 

stage. 

At  lengs  Erasmus,  gat  gret  inSurd  nam. 
The  glori  of  ise  presthud  and  »e  zam, 
Stemmd  se  twld  torrent  of  a  barb'rous 

And  drove  50s  hdlV  Vandals  off  ae  stas. 

After  him  another  mode  of  writing  was 
offered  by  Dr.  Gill,  the  celebrated  mas- 
ter of  St.  Paul's  school  in  London;  which 
1  cannot  represent  exactly  for  want  oi' 
types,  but  will  approach  as  nearly  as  1 
can  by  means  of  characters  now  in  use, 
so  as  to  make  it  understood,  exhibiting 
two  stanzas  of  Spenser  in  the  relormed 
ortliography. 

Spenser,  book  iii.  canto  5. 

Unthankful  wretch,    said  he,  is  tltis  the 

meed, 
>Vith   which  her  sovereign  mercy  thou 

dost  quite? 
Thy  life  she  saved  by  lier  gracious  deed; 
Kut  thou  dost   ween  with  viUanous  de- 

spiglit, 


To  blot  her  honour  and  her  heavenly  light. 

Die,  rather  die,  than  so  disloyally 

Deem  of  her  high  desert,  or  seem  so  light. 

Fair  death  it  is  to  shun  more  shame;  then 
die. 

Die,  rather  die,  than  ever  love  disloyally. 
But  if  to  love  disloyalty  it  be, 

Shall  I  then  hate  her  that  from  deathe» 
door 

Me  brought?  ah!  far  be  such  reptoach 
from  me. 

What  can  I  less  do,  than  her  love  there- 
fore, 

Sith  I  her  due  reward  cannot  restore? 

Die,  rather  die,   and  dying  do  her  serve. 

Dying  her  serve  and  living  her  adore. 

Thy  life  she  gave,  thy  life  she  doth  de- 
serve: 

Die,  rather  die,  than  ever  from  her  ser- 
vice swerve. 

Vnthcnkful   wrso,   said  hj,  iz  Bs  »e  mjd. 
With  wio  her  sovsrain  mnsi  sou  dustqujt? 
DJ  Ijf  rj  suvsd  bj  lur  grasius  djd; 
But  »ou  dost  wen  with  viknus  dispjt. 
Tu  blot  hsr  honor,  and  her  hernlj  liht. 
Di,  Tiiriiv  dj,  5sn  so  disloiolj. 
Djm  of  hsv  hi/i  dsz5rt,or  sjm  so  liAt. 
Fair  deth  it  iz  to  run   ma-r  r*m;  ^in  dj. 
Dj,  ramr  dj,  ^m  svsr  luv  disloialj. 

But  if  tu  luv  disloialj  itbj, 
Sal  I  5m  hat  h'r  ''at  from  dsSez  d»r 
]Mj  brou/it?  ah!  far  bj  suo  reproD  from  mj. 
Wfit  kan  I  hs  du  »m  hsr  luv  5=rfar, 
SiA  1  htr  du  rsward  kanot  rsstaT? 
Dj,  rw^sr  dj,  and  dji  do  hsr  ssrv, 
Djijrhsr  ssrv,  and  livis  lisr  adar. 
*^'  U^  rj  g'*^,  «j  lif  rj  duA  dszsrv: 
Dj,  r*«sr  dj,  ^^n  svsr  from  htr  sjrvis  swsrv. 

Dr.  Gill  was  followed  by  Charles  But- 
ler, a  man  who  did  not  want  an  under- 
standing which  might  have  qualified  him 
for  better  employment.  He  seems  to 
have  been  more  sanguine  than  his  prede- 
cessors, for  he  printed  his  book  accord- 
ing to  his  own  scheme:  which  the  follow- 
ing specimen  will  make  easily  under- 
stood. 

But  whensoever  you  have  occasion  to 
trouble  their  patience,  or  to  come  among 
them  being  troubled,  it  is  better  to  stand 
u])on  your  guard,  than  to  trust  to  their 
gentleness.  I'or  the  safe-guard  of  your 
face,  which  they  have  niwst  mind  unto, 
provide  a  purstliood,  made  of  coarse 
boultering,  to  be  drawn  and  knit  about 
your  collar,  which  for  more  sal'ety  is  to 
be  lined  against  the  eminent  parts  with 
woollen  cloth.  First  cut  a  piece  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  half  a  yard 
long,  to  reach  round  by  tlie  temples  anti 
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forehead,  from  one  ear  to  the  other; 
^vhich  being  sowed  in  his  place,  join 
unto  it  two  short  pieces  of  the  same 
breadth  under  the  eyes  for  the  balls  of 
the  cheeks,  and  then  set  another  piece 
about  the  breadth  of  a  shilling'  against 
the  top  of  the  nose.  At  otlier  times, 
wlien  they  are  not  angered,  a  little  jjiece 
half  a  quarter  broad,  to  cover  the  eyes 
and  parts  about  tliem,  may  serve  thougii 
it  be  in  tlie  heat  of  the  day. 

But  pcnsoever  you  hav'  occasion  to 
trubhle  »eir  patienc'  or  to  coow  among 
^em  beeing-  trubled,  it  is  better  to  stand 
upon  your  gard,  »an  to  trust  to  *eir  gentle- 
ness. For  *e  saf'-gard  ot'  your  fac',  Pio 
*ey  hav'  inost  mind'  unto,  provid'  apurse- 
hood  mad'  of  coorse  boultering,  to  hec 
drawn  and  knit  ahout  your  collar,  pic 
for  mor'  saf 'ty  is  to  bee  lined'  against  »' 
eminent  parts  wic  woolen  clot.  First  cut 
a  peec'  about  an  ino  and  a  half  broad, 
and  half  a  yard  long,  to  reao  round  by  ®e 
temples  and  for'head,  from  one  ear  to  »e 
oser;  j»io  bf  eing  sowed  in  his  plac'  jpin 
unto  it  two  I'ort  pieces  of  tlie  sam  breadc 
under  Be  eys,  for  the  bals  of  ®e  cheeks, 
and  then  set  an  ober  peec'  about  *e 
breadc  of  a  rilling  against  the  top  of  e 
nose.  At  o?5er  tim's.  Pen  sey  ar'  not  an- 
gered, a  little  piec' half  a  quarter  broad, 
to  cover  ?5e  eys  and  parts  about  3em, 
may  serve  *owg  it  be  in  ^e  heat  of  ^e 
day.  Butler  on  the  nature  and  properties 
of  Bees.     1634. 

In  the  time  of  Cliarles  I.  there  was  a 
very  prevalent  inclination  to  change  the 
orthography;  as  appears  among  otlier 
books  in  such  editions  of  the  works  of 
Milton  as  were  ])ublished  by  himself.  Of 
these  reformers  every  man  had  his  own 
scheme;  but  tliey  agreed  in  one  general 
design  of  accommodating  the  letters  to 
the  "pronunciation,  by  ejecting  such  as 
thev  thought  superfluous.  Some  of  them 
would  have  written  these  lines  thus: 

-Alltheerth 


Shall  then  be  Paradis,  far  happier  place 
Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier  dais. 

Bishop  Wilkins  afterwards,  in  his 
great  work  of  tlie  philosopliical  language, 
proposed  witliout  expecting  to  be  follow- 
ed, a  regular  ortltograjjiy;  by  which  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  to  be  written  thus; 

Yar  Fiidlier  lixitsh  art  in  heven,  halloed 
bi  dhyi  n«m,  dliyi  cingdym  cym,  dhyi 
aill  bi  dyn  in  erth  as  it  is  in  h^ven,  &c. 

"We  have  since  liad  no  general  reform- 
ers; but  some  ingenious  men  have  en- 
deavoured ta  deserve  well  of  tlieir  coun- 


try, by  writing  honor  and  labor  for  fion, 
our  and  labour,  red  for  read  in  the  preter- 
tense,  sais  for  saya,  repete  for  repeat,  ej-- 
plane,  for  eo-plaiii,  or  declame,  ibr  declaim. 
Of  these,  it  may  be  said,  that  as  they 
have  done  no  good  they  have  done  little 
harm;  both  because  they  have  innova  ed 
httle,  and  because  few  have  followed  them. 
The  English  language,  lias  properly 
no  dialects;  the  sty-le  of  writers  has  no 
professed  diversity  in  the  use  of  words 
or  of  their  flexions  and  terminations,  nor 
difters  but  by  different  degrees  ot  skill 
or  care.  Tlie  oral  diction  is  uniform  in 
no  spacious  country,  but  has  less  varia- 
tion in  England  than  in  most  other  na- 
tions of  equal  extent.  The  language  of 
the  northern  countiesretains  many  words 
now  out  of  use,  but  whicli  are  common- 
ly of  tiie  genuine  Teutonick  race,  and  is 
uttered  witii  a  pronunciation  whicli  now 
seems  harsh  and  rough,  but  was  proba- 
bly used  by  our  ancestors.  The  north- 
ern speech  is  therefore  not  barbarous  but 
obsolete.  Tlie  speech  in  the  western 
provinces  seems  to  differ  from  the  gene- 
ral diction  ratlier  by  a  depi-aved  pronun- 
ciation, than  by  any  real  difference  which 
letters  would  express. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

ETYMOLOGY  teaches  the  deduction  of 
one  word  from  another,  and  the  various 
modiflcations  by  which  the  sense  of 
tlie  same  word  is  diversified;  as  horse, 
horses;  I  love,  I  loved. 

OF  THE  ARTICLE. 

The  English  have  two  articles,  an,  or 
a,  and  the. 

An,  a. 

.4  has  an  indefinite  signification,  and 
means  one,  with  some  reference  to  more; 
as  This  is  a  good  book,  that  is,  one  among 
the  books  that  are  good.  He  ivas  killed  by 
a  sword,  that  is,  so7ne  stvord.  This  is  a 
better  book  for  a  man  than  a  boy,  that  is, 
/;;;•  one  of  those  that  are  men  than  one  of 
thnse  that  arc  boys.  .In  army  might  enter 
-Mthout  resistance,  that  is,  any  army. 

In  the  senses  in  which  we  use  a  or  an 
in  the  singular,  we  speak  in  the  plural 
without  an  article;  as  these  are  good  books. 

1  have  made  an  the  original  article, 
because  it  is  only  the  Saxon  an,  or  a:n, 
one,  apjilied  to  a  new  use,  as  the  German 
«■?/.,  and  the  French  un;  the  n  being  cut 
off'  before  a  consonant  in  the  speed  of  ut- 
terance. 
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GramiTjari.ins  of  tlie  last  age  direct, 
that  an  should  be  used  before  h;  whence 
it  appears  that  the  Enf^fisli  anciei-.tly  as- 
pirated less,  .'in  is  still  used  before  the 
silent 't,  as,  cut  herb,  an  honest  man;  but 
otiierwise  a:  as,  A  horse,  a  horse,  my 
kingdom  for  a  horse. 

Shai'speare. 

An  or  a  can  only  be  joined  witli  a  sin- 
gular, the  correspondent  plural  in  the 
noun  without  an  article,  as,  J  want  a. pen, 
I  want  pens:  or  with  the  pronogninal  ad- 
jective some  as  /  li-ant  some  pens. 

The  has  a  particular  and  definite  sig- 
nification. 

The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  tlie  world. 

JVlilton, 

That  is,  tliat  particular  fruit,  and  this 
world  in  iv/iich  ive  live.  So,  He  giveth 
fodder  for  the  cattle,  and  green  herbs  fur 
th^use  of  man;  that  is,  for  those  beings 
that  are  cattle,  and  his  use  that  /o'  man. 

The  is  used  in  both  numbers. 

I  am  as  free  as  nature  first  made  man,  "^ 

Kre  the  base  laws  of  servitude  be;^aii,     \ 

AVhen  wild  in  woods  Me  noble  savage    ( 

ran.  J 

Di'i/den. 

!\Iany  words  are  used  without  articles; 
as 

1.  Proper  names,  as,  John,  Mexander, 
Longnins,  Aristurchus ,  Jerusalem,  Athens, 
Jtomc,  London.  God  is  used  as  a  pro- 
per name. 

2.  Abstract  names,  as  blackness,  -.vitch- 
craft,  virtue,  vice,  beaiUij,  ugliness,  love, 
hatred,  anger,  goodnature,  hindness. 

3.  Words  in  which  nothing  but  the  mere 
being  of  any  thing  is  implied:  This  is  not 
beer,  but  water:  This  is  not  brass,  but 
steeL 

OF  NOUXS  SUBSTANTIVES. 

■  The  relation  of  English  nouns  to  words 
going  before  or  following  are  not  express- 
ed by  cases,  or  changes  of  termination, 
but  as  in  most  of  the  other  l'",uropean 
languages  by  prepositions,  unless  we 
may  be  said  to  have  a  genitive  case. 

Singular. 

Norn.  Magister,  a  Jllaster,  the  Master. 
Gen.  Magistri,  of  a  Master,  of  the  Master, 
or  Masters,  the  .Masters. 
Dat.  Magistro,  to  a  Master,  to  the  Master. 
Ace.  Magistrum,  a  .Master,  the  Master. 
Voc.  Magister,  Master,  O  Master. 

Abl.  Magistro,    from  a  .Master,  from  the 
Mabtcr. 


riural, 

Nom.  Magistri,         blasters,  the  Masters. 
Gen.    Magistrorum,  of   Masters,  of  the 

Masters. 
Dat.  Magistris,  to  Masters,  to  the  Masters. 
Ace.  Magistros,     Masters,    the    Masters. 
Voc.  Magistri,       Masters,   O  Masters. 
Abl.  Magistris,      from  Masters,  from  the 

Masters. 
Our  nouns  are   therefore  only  declined 
thus: 

Master,   Gen.   Master's.     Plur.  Masters. 
Scholar,  Gen.  Scholar's.    PZm;\  Scholars. 

These  genitives  are  always  wi-itten 
with  a  mark  of  elision,  master''s,  schol- 
ar s,  according  to  an  opinion  long  receiv- 
ed, that  the  's  is  a  contraction  of  his,  as 
the  soldier^s  valour,  for  the  soldier  his  val- 
our: but  this  cannot  be  the  true  original, 
because  's  is  put  to  female  nouns,  ffo- 
man'a  beatiti/,-  the  Virgin's  delicacy.- 
Haughty  Juno's  unrelentimr  hate,-  and  col- 
lective nouns,  as  Women's  passions;  the 
rabble's  insolence;  the  midtitude's  folly;  in 
all  tliese  cases  it  is  apparent  that  his  can- 
not be  understood.  We  say  likewise  the 
fuundcvtion's  strength,  the  diamond's  lustre, 
the  winter's  severity;  but  in  tliese  cases 
his  may  be  understood,  he  and  his  having 
formerly  been  applied  to  neuters  in  the 
place  now  supplied  by  it  and  its. 

The  learned,  the  sagacious  WalUs,  to 
whom  every  English  grammarian  owes  a 
tribute  of  i-everence,  calls  this  modifica- 
tion of  the  noun  an  «f//ec;/T'e  possessive;  I 
think  with  no  more  propriety  than  he  might 
have  applied  the  same  to  the  genitive  in 
erjuitum  deans,  TroJ.e  oris,  or  any  other 
Latin  genitive.  Dr!  Lowth  on  the  other 
part,  supposes  tiie  possessive  pronouns 
mine  and  thine  to  be  genitive  cases. 

This  termination  of  the  noun  seems  to 
constitute  a  real  genitive  indicating  pos- 
session. It  is  derived  to  us  from  those 
who  dcclind  j-miS,  a  smith;  Gen.  j-mibLj-,  "./' 
a  smith;  Plur.  j-uii^i.].,  or,  j-imS.ip,  smiths; 
and  so  in  two  other  of  their  seven  declen- 
sions. 

It  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  this  opin- 
ion tliat  in  tiie  old  poets  both  the  geni- 
tive and  plural,  were  longer  by  a  syllable 
than  the  original  \vt)rd  hnitis,  for  knight's^ 
in  Chaucer;  leavis,  fijr  leaves,  in  Spensor. 

When  a  word  ends  in  s,  the  genitive 
may  be  the  same  with  the  nominative,  as 
Venus  Temple. 

The  plural  is  formed  by  adding  s,  as 
table,  tables;  fy,fies;  sister,  sisters:  -wood, 
vjoods;  or  es  where  *  could  not  otherwise 
be  sounded,  as  after  ch,  s,  sh,  x,  z;  after 
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c  sounded  like  «,  and^  like  /,•  the  mute 
e  is  vocal  before  s,  as  lance,  lances,-  out- 
rage, outrages. 

The  formation  of  the  plural  and  geni- 
tive singular  is  the  same. 

A  ^e\v  words  yet  make  the  plural  in?!, 

as  men,  tvomen,  oxen,  s-cuine,  and  more  an- 

■  ciently  eyen  and   s/ioon.     This  formation 

is  that  w  hich    generally  prevails  in   the 

Teutoiiick  dialects. 

Words  that  end  in/,  commonly  form 
their  plural  by  ves,  as  loaf,  loaves;  calf, 
calves. 

Except  a  few,  mriff",  muffs;  chief,  chiefs. 
So  hoof,  I'oof,  proof,  relief,  mischief,  puff, 
cuff,  ihvarf,  handkerchief,  grief 

Irregular  plurals  are  teeth,  from  tooth, 
lice,  from  louse,  mice,  from  mouse,  geese, 
i'tom  goose,  feet  from  Joot,  dice  ivom  die, 
pe7ice  from  penmj,  bretliren  from  brother, 
children  from  child. 

Plurals  ending  in  s  have  for  the  most 
part  no  genitives;  but  we  say,  Womens 
excellencies,  and  Weigh  the  mens  tjUs 
against  the  ladies  hairs. 

Dr.  Wallis  tliinks  the  Lord's  house  m.ay 
be  said  for  the  house  of  Lord's,  but  such 
phrases  are  not  now  in  use;  and  surely 
an  English  ear  rebels  against  them. 
They  would  commonly  produce  a  trou- 
blesome ambiguity,  as  the  Lord's  house 
may  be  the  hoicse  of  Lords  or  t/ie  house  of 
a  Lord.  Besides  that  the  mark  of  elis- 
ion is  improjjer,  for  in  the  Lords'  house 
nothing  is  cut  off. 

Some.  English  substantives  like  those 
of  many  otlier  languages,  change  tiieir 
termination  as  they  express  different 
sexes;  as  prince,  princess;  actor,  actress; 
lion,  lioness;  hero,  heroine.  To  these  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Lowth  may  be  added  arbi- 
iress,  poetess,  chauntress,  duchess,  tigress, 
governess,  tutorress,  peeress,  aiit/toress, 
iraytress,  and  perhaps  others.  (Jfthe.se 
variable  terminations  we  have  onl}-  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  make  us  feel  our  want, 
for  when  we  say  of  a  woman  that  she  is  a 
philosopher,  an  usLrouomer,  a  builder,  a 
■iveavcr,  a  dancer,  we  perceive  an  impro- 
priety in  the  termination  which  we  can- 
not avoid;  but  we  can  say  that  she  is  an 
architect,  a  botanist,  a  student,  because 
tliese  terminations  have  not  annexed  to 
Ihcm  the  notion  of  sex.  In  words  which 
the  necessities  of  life  arc  often  requiring, 
the  sex  is  distingiiishf-d  not  by  different 
terminations  but  by  dliferent  names,  as  a 
bull,  a  co-ai,  a  horse,  a  mure;  cquus,  equa; 
a  cock,  a  hen;  and  sometimes  by  pronouns 
piefixed,  as  u  \iQ-goat,  a  fA;v.-g«iit. 


OF  ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives  in  the  English  lana^uage  are 
wholly  indeclinable;  having  neither  case, 
gender,  nor  number,  and  being  added  to 
substantives  in  all  relations  without  any 
change;  as  a  good  -woman,  good  -women,  oj 
a  good 'woman,  a  good  man,  good  men,  of 
good  men. 

The   Comparison  of  Adjectives, 

The  comparative  degree  of  adjectives 
is  formed  by  adding  er,  the  superlative 
by  adding  est,  to  the  positive;  as  fair, 
fairer,  faircs?;  lovely,  lovelit^r,  loveliest; 
s-iveet,  sweeter,  sweetest;  lo-w,  lower,  low- 
est;  high,  higher,  highest. 

Some  words  are  irregularly  compared; 
as  (.-ood,  better,  best;  bad,  worse,  luorst;  little, 
less,  least;  near,  nearer,  next;  much,  more, 
most;  many,  (for  moe),  more,  (for  tnoer"), 
most,  (for  moest);  late,  later,  latest,  or  last. 

Some  comparatives  form  a  superlative 
by  adding  7nost,  as  nether,  nethermost; 
outer,  outermost;  under,  undermost;  up- 
per, uppermost;  fore,  former,  foremost. 

„}[ost  is  sometimes  added  to  a  substan- 
tive, as  topmost,  south  most. 

Many  adjectives  do  not  admit  of  com- 
parison by  terminations,  and  are  only 
compared  by  more  and  most,  as  benevolent, 
more  benevolent,   most  benevolent. 

All  adjectives  may  be  compared  by 
more  and  most,  even  when  they  have  com- 
paratives and  superlatives  regularly  form- 
ed; .Mi  fair,  fairer,  or  more  fair,  fairest,  or 
most  fair. 

In  adjeci.ives<tl>at  admit  a  regular  com- 
parison, the  comparative  more  is  oftener 
used  than  the  su}'>erlative  most,  as  more 
fair  is  oftener  written  for  fairer,  than 
mo.it  fair  i'uv  fairest. 

The  comparison  of  adjectives  is  very 
uncertain;  and  being  miicli  regulated  by 
commodiousnes.s  of  utterance,  or  agrce- 
ahlcness  of  sound,  is  not  easily  reduced 
to  rules. 

iionosyllables  are  commonly  compar- 
ed. 

Polysyllables  or  words  of  more  tlian  two 
syllables,  are  seldom  compared  other- 
wise than  by  more  and  most,  as  deplora- 
ble, more  deplorable,  most  deplorable. 

Dyssyllables  are  seldom  compared  if 
they  terminate  in  some,  as  fulsome,  toil- 
some; in  ful,  as  careful,  spleenfid,  dread- 
ful; in  iiLg,  as  trifling,  charming;  in  ous, 
as  porous;  in  less,  as  careless,  harmless;  iu 
ed,  as  -wretched;  in  id,  as  candid;  in  al,  as 
■  mortal;  in  ent,   as  recent,  fervent;  in  ain, 
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as  certahi;  in  ive,  as  minsive;  in  d;;,  as 
-,ooody;  \n  fy,  n^  puffy,  in  it/,  a.3  rocky;  ex- 
cept luciyi  in  m;/,  as  roomy;  in  7i!/,  as 
skinny;  in  />i/,  as  ro;)^?,  except  happy;  in  ry, 
as  hoary. 

Some  comparatives  antl  superlatives 
are  yet  found  in  good  writers  formed 
without  regard  to  the  foregoing'  rules; 
but  in  a  language  subjected  to  so  little 
and  so  lately  to  grammar,  such  anoma- 
lies must  frequently  occur. 
So  shady,  is  compared  by  ARlton. 
She  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 

Tun'd  her  nocturnal  note. 

Par  ad.  Lost. 
And  virtuous. 

What  she  wills  to  s^ay  or  do. 

Seems  wisest,  virtuouscst,    discreetest, 
best.  Parad.  Lost. 

So  trifing^  by  Ray,  who  is  indeed  of 
no  great  autliority. 

It  is  not  so  decorous  in  respect  of  God, 
that  he  should  immediately  do  all  the 
meanest  and  triJUngest  things  himself, 
without  making  use  of  any  inferior  or 
subordinate  minister. 

Ray  on  the  Creation, 
Famoun,  by  .Milton. 

I    shall  be  named  among  the  famoiisest 

Of  women,  sung  at   solemn   festivals. 
J\tillon's  Agoinistes.- 

Itwentive,  by  Ascham. 

Tliose  have  the  inventlvest  heads  for 
all  purposes,  and  roun.dest  tongues  in  all 
matters.  Ascfiam's  Schoolmaster. 

,\tortal,  by  Bacon. 

The  7nori(ilest  poisons  practised  by  the 
"West  Indians,  have  some  mixture  of  the 
blood,  fat,  or  Hesh  of  man.  Bacon. 

JWitiiral,  by  Wotton. 

1  will  now  deliver  a  few  of  tlie  proper- 
cst  and  nataraltest  considerations  that  be- 
long to  this  piece. 

Jfottoti^s  Architecture. 

ff 'retched,  by  Jonson. 

'i'he  ivretckeder  are  the  contemners  of 

all  lielps:    sucli   as  presuming  on  thoir 

own  naturals,  deride  diligence,  and  mock 

at  terms  when  they  understand  not  things. 

B.  Joiison. 

Poii'crju!,  by  JMilton. 

We  have  sustain'd  one  day  in  doubt- 
ful light 
Wliat  heaven's  great  king  hath  pow'r- 

f idlest  to  send. 
Against  us  from  about  his  throne. 

Par.  Lost. 

The  termination  in  ish  may  be  account- 
ed in  some  sort  ti  degree  of  comparison, 


by  which  the  signification  is  dimini.shed 
below  the  positive,  as  black,  blackish,  or 
rending  to  blackness;  .9a/;,  saltish,  or  hav- 
ing a  little  taste  of  salt:  tliey  therefore 
admit  no  comparison.  This  termination 
is  seldom  added  but  to  words  expressi.ig 
sensible  qualitiL's,  nor  often  to  words  of 
above  one  syllable,  and  is  scarcely  used  in 
the  solemn  or  sublime  style. 

OF  PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns,  in  the  English  language, 
are,  /,  thou,  he,  with  to  tiieir  plurals, 
we,  ye,  they;  it,  who,  -which,  -what, 
■whether,  whosoever,  whatsoever,  my,  mine, 
our,  ours,  thy,  thine,  your,  yours,  his,  her, 
hers,  their,  theirs,  this,  that,  other,  another, 
the  same,  some. 

The   pronouns  personal    are  irregularly 
inflected. 

Singular.  Plural. 

JK'om.  I  We 

Accus.  and  other") 
oblique  cases.  5 

J\''om.         Thou  Ye 

Oblique.    Tliee  You 


ISIe 


Us 


Yo'>  is  commonly  used  in  modern  wri- 
ters for  ye,  particularly  in   the  language 
of  ceremony,  wliere  the    second   person 
plural  is  used  for  the  second  person  sin- 
gular.  You  are  my  friend. 
Singular.     Plural. 
JVom.         He         They   \      Applied  to 
Oblique.    Him      Them  3      masculines. 
AV'H.         She        They   \      Applied  to 
Oblique.    Her       Them  3      feminines. 
J\''om.         It  They  \      Applied  to 

Oblique.     Its         Them  3      neuters  or 
things. 

For  it  the  practice  of  ancient  writers 
was  to  use  he,  and  for  its,  his. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  like  other 
adjectives,  are  without  cases  or  change  of 
termination. 

The  possessive  of  the  first  person  is 
my,  mine,  our,  ours,-  of  tiie  second,  thy, 
thine,  your,  yours;  of  tlie  tliird,  from  he, 
his,  fi'oin  she,  her,  and  hers,  and  in  the 
plural,  their,  theirs,  for  both  sexes. 

Ours,  yours,  hers,  theirs,  are  used  when 
the  substantives  preceding  is  separa- 
led  by  a  verb,  as,  'JViesc  are  our  boo/ks. 
These  books  are  ours.  Your  children  ex- 
cel ours  in  stature,  but  ours  surpass  yours 
in  learning. 

Ours,  yours,  hers,  theirs,  notwitlistand- 
ing  their  seeming  plural  termination,  are 
.ipplied  equally  to  singular  and  plural 
substantives,  as  '/Vms  booi  is  ours.  Thete 
books  are  ours. 
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Mine  and  t.'iine  were  formerly  used  be- 
fore a  vowel,  as  7nine  amiable  Imbi;  which 
though  now  disused  in  prose,  rriight  be 
still  proper!}'  continued  in  poetry;  they 
are  used  as  oitvs,  and  vows,  wlien  they 
are  referred  to  a  substantive  preceding', 
as,  t/iif  house  is  larg-cr  than  mine,  but  ;«'/ 
garden  is  more  spacious  than  thine. 

Their  and  theirs,  arc  the  possessives 
likewise  of  theif,  when  titru  is  the  phu-:d 
of  it,  and  are  therefore  applied  to  tiing-s. 

Pronouns  relative  are,  -mo,  ivhich,  ■uliut, 
•ivhethcr,  -ivhosoever,  ivliat soever. 

Singidur  and  plural. 
J\'bm.  Who 

Gen.  AVhose 

Other  Oblique  Cases  Whom 

JVoHi.  Which 

Gen.  Of  which,  or  whose 

Other  Oblique  Cases  \"\'hich 

JVho  is  now  used  in  relation  to  persons, 
and  which  in  relation  to  things;  but  they 
were  anciently  confounded.  At  least  it 
was  common  to  say,  the  man  which, 
though  I  remember  no  example  of  the 
thing  tvho. 

Whose  is  rather  the  poetical  than  regu- 
lar genitive  of  tvhich. 

The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  w/?o.fe  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world.       Milton. 

Whether  is  only  used  in  the  nominative, 
and  accusative  cases;  and  has  no  plural, 
being  applied  only  to  one  of  a  number, 
commonly  to  one  of  two,  as  Whether  of 
these  is  left  I  knoiv  not,  Whether  skull  I 
choose?  It  is  now  almost  obsolete. 

Wliat,  whether  relative  or  interroga- 
tive, is  without  variation. 

Whosoever,  -ivhatsoever,  being  com- 
pounded of  ivho  or  ivhat,  and  soever,  fol- 
low the  rule  of  their  primitives. 


In   all    Cases 


The  plural  othei-9  is  not  used  but  when 
it  is  preferred  to  a  substantive  preceding, 
as  /  have  sent  other  horses.  1  have  not 
sent  tlie  same  Jiorses  hut  otliers. 

Another,  being  only  an  otiier,  has  no 
plural. 

Here,  there,  and  -where,  joined  with  cer- 
tain particles,  have  a  relative  and  pro- 
nominul  use.   Hereof,  herein^  herebv,  here- 


Singular 

Plural 

Tills 

Tiiese 

That 

Those 

Other 

Others 

Whether 

after,  hereioith,  thereof,  therein,  therebv, 
thereicp07i,  therewith,  -whereof,  lehereiti, 
ivhereby,  ivhereitjion,  ii-here-with,  which 
signify,  of  this,  in  this.  Sac.  of  that,  inthat, 
&,c.  of  which,  in  ii'hich,  &c. 

Therefore  and  ivherefore,  which  are  pro- 
perly </ierc/b/-  and  -wiiere  for,  for  tliat,for 
ivhicli,  are  now  reckoned  conjunctions, 
and  continued  in  use.  The  rest  seem  to 
be  ])assing  by  degrees  into  neglect, 
thougli  proper,  usel'ul,  and  analogous. 
Ihey  are  referred  botli  to  singular  and 
plural  antecedents. 

There  are  two  more  words  used  only 
in  conjunction  with  pronouns,  oivn  and 
self 

O-cvii  is  added  to  possessives,  both  sin- 
gular and  plural,  as  my  own  hand,  our 
own  house.  It  is  emphatical,  and  implies 
a  silent  contrariety  or  opposition;  as,  / 
live  in  nui  oiun  house,  tliat  is,  not  in  a  hired- 
house.  This  I  did  -ivith  my  ovon  hand,  that 
is,  withoxct  help,  or  not  by  proxy. 

Self  IS  added  to  possessives,  as  myself, 
yourselves;  and  sometimes  to  personal 
pronouns,  as  himself,  itself,  themselves.  It 
then,  like  own,  expresses  emphasis  and 
o])position,  as  /  did  this  myself,  that  is, 
not  another,-  or  it  forms  a  reciprocal  pro- 
noun, as  We  hurt  ourselves  by  vain  rage. 

Himself,  itself,  theinseh<es,  are  supposed  ■ 
by  Wallis  to  be  put  by  corruption,  for  his 
self,  it  self,  tlieir  selves,-  so  that  self,  is  al- 
waj's  a  substantive.  This  seems  justly 
observed,  for  we  say,  He  came  himself; 
Himself  shall  do  this ;  where  himself  can- 
not be  an  accusative. 

OF  THE  VEUB. 

English  verbs  are  active,  as  I  love;  o» 
neuter,  as,  /  languish.  The  neuters  arc 
formed  like  the  actives. 

Most  verl)S  signifying  action  may  like- 
wise signify  condition  or  habit,  and  be- 
come neuters,  as  /  love,  I  am  in  love; 
/  strike,  I  am  now  striking. 

Verbs  have  only  two  tenses  inflected 
in  their  terminations,  the  present,  and 
the  simple  preterite;  the  other  tenses 
are  compounded  of  the  auxiliary  verbs 
have,  shall,  'vill,  let,  vuiy,  can,  and  the  in- 
finitive of  the  active  or  neuter  verb. 

l"he  passive  voice  is  formed  by  joining 
tlve  participle  preterite  to  the  substan- 
tive verb,  as  /  am  loved. 

To  have.        Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 
Sing.     J  have,  thou  hast,  lie  hath  or  has; 
Phtr.     We  Iwve,  ye  hiiYC,  they  have. 
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JTas  is  a  termination  corrupted  from 
hdth,  but  now  more  frequently  used  both 
in  verse  and  prose. 

Simple  Preterite. 
Sing.        J  had,  tlioxt  hadst,  Aehad; 
Plur.         We  Jiad,  ye  had,  tlicii  had. 

Compo7iml  Preterite. 
Sing.  I  have  had,  thou  hast  had,  he  has  or 

hath  had; 
Plur,  If  e  have  had,  ye  have   had,    they 

have  iiad. 

Pveterphiperfect. 
Sin^.    I  had  had,  f/wJ/  hadst  had,  he  had 

had; 
Plur.   We  had  had,  ^'e  had  had,  theyhzA 

had. 

Sin^.  I  shall   have,  i/wi<   shalt  have,  he 

shall  have; 
Pbir.  We  shall  have,  2/<?  shall  have,    they 

shall  have. 

Second  future, 
■^ng.  I  will  have,  thou  wdt  have,  Ae  will 

have; 
Plur.    We   will  have,  ye  will  have,  i/ifj/ 

will  have. 

By  reading  these  future  tenses  may  be 
obsei'ved  the  variations  of  sliall  and  ivill. 

Imperative  Mood. 
Sipg.  Have  or  have  thou,  let  him  have; 
Plur.  Let  MS  have,  have  or  have  ;'<?,  let 
them  have. 

Conjunctive  Mood. 

Sing.  I  have,  ;/!o?i  have,  he  have; 
^'lur.  We  have,  T/e  have,  </ie^  have.' 

Preterite  simple  as  in  the  Indicative. 

Preterite  compound. 
Sing.  I  have  had,  thou  have  had,  Ae  have 

had; 
Plur.    We  have  had,  ye   have  had,  f/it'i' 

have  had. 

Future. 
Sing.  I  shall  have,   as  in  the  Indicative. 

Second  Future. 
Sing.  I  shall  have  had,    thou  shalt  have 

had,  he  shall  have  had. 
Plur.  We  shall  have  had,  ye  'ihall  have 

had,  theii  shall  have  had. 


Potential. 
The  potential  form  of  speakirg  is  e.T- 
prcssed  by  may,  car.,  in  the  present:  and 
might,  could,  or  should,  in  the  preterite, 
joined  with  the  infinitive  mood  of  the 
verb. 

Present. 
Sing-.  I  may  have,   thou  mayest  have,  he 

may  have. 
Phir,  We   may  have,  ye  may  have,    they 

may  have. 

Preterite. 
Sing:  I  might  have,  thou  mightest  have, 

he  might  have; 
Phir.   lie  might  have,   ye  might    have, 

they  might  have. 

present. 
Sing:  I  can  have,  thou  canst  have,  he  can 

have; 
Plur.  We  can  have,  wb    can  have,  they 

can  have. 

Preterite. 
Sing,  /could  have,  ?/io/i  couldst  have, //e 

covdd  have; 
Plur.   We    could  have,    ye  coidd  have, 

they  could  have. 

In  like  manner  should  is  united  to  the 
vei'b. 

There  is  likewise  a  double    Preterite. 

Sing.  I  should  have  had,  thou  shouldst 
have  had,  he  should  have  had; 

Plur.  Me  should  have  had,  ye  should 
have  had,  they  should  have  had. 

In  like  manner  we  use,  /  might  have 
had;  /  co«W  have  had,  &Q. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present.     To  have. 
Preterite.     To  have  had. 
Participle  present.    Having. 
Participle  preterite.     Had. 

Verb  active.     To  love. 

Indicative.     Present. 
Sing.     I  love,  thou  lovest,  he  loveth  or 

loves; 
Plur.  We  love,  ye  love,  they  love. 

Preterite  simple. 
Sing.   J  loved,  thou  lovedst,   he  loved; 
Pliiir.  We  loved,  ye  loved,  theij  loved. 
Preterperfect  compound,  i  have  loved,  &c. 
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Preterpltiperfect.     I  liad  loved,  &c. 
Future.     1  shall  love,  &c.  J  will  love,  SJc. 

Imperative. 
Sing.  Love  or  love  thou,  let  him  love; 
Flur.  Let   ?/*■  love,  love  or  love  ?^e,  let 
them  love. 

1^ 

Conjunctive.     Present. 
Sing.  I  love,  f/jozf  love,  he  love; 
P/7<r.     /f e  love,  ye  love,  </ie^  love. 
Preterite  simple,  as  in  the  Indicative. 
Preterite  compound.     I  have  loved,    fj'c: 
Future.     /  shall  love,  lEifc. 
Second  FxUure.  I  shall  have  loved,  &c. 

Potential. 
Present.  1  may  <"'  ca"  love,  cifc. 
Preterite.  J  might,  could,  or  should  love, 

&c. 
Double  Pret.  I  might,  could,  or  should 

have  loved,  &c. 

Infinitive. 
Present.  To  love. 
Preterite.  To  have  loved. 
Participle  present.  Loving. 
Participle  past.     Loved. 

The  passive  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  the  participle  preterite,  to  the  different 
tenses  of  the  verb  to  be,  which  must  there- 
fore be  here  exhibited. 

Indicative.     Present. 
Sing.  I  am,  thoit  art,  he  is; 
Plur.   We  are  or  be,  ye  are  or  be,  they  are 
or  be. 

The  plural  be  is  now  in  little  use. 

Preterite. 
Sing.  I  was,  thou  wast  or  wert,   he  was; 
Plur.   We  were,  ye  were,  tliey  were. 

Wert  is  properly  of  the  conjunctive 
mood,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  in  the 
indicative. 

Preterite  compound.  I  have  been,  cr^c. 
Preterpluperject.  I  had  been,  &c. 
Future.  1  shall  or  will  be,  ^c. 

Imperative. 
Sing.  Be  thou:  let  iiim  be; 
Plur.  Let  us  be;  be  ye;  let  them  be. 

Conjunctive.     Present. 
Sing.  I  be,  thou  beest,  he  be; 
I'lur.   We  be,  j/e  be,  they  be. 


<S':?;5^.  /were,  thotiwevX,  Ai? were; 
/'/?»■.   Jfe  were,  ye  were,  Me^/  were. 
Preterite  compound.  I  have  been,  £jfc. 
Future.  I  shall  have  been,  £ifc. 

Potential, 
/may  or  can;  would,  could,  or  should  be; 
could,  would,  or  should  have  been,  &c. 

Infinitive. 
Present.  To  be. 
Preterite.  To  have  been. 
Participle  present.  Being. 
Participle  preterite.  Having  been. 

Passive  voice.     Indicative  mood. 
/  am   loved,   &c.     1  was  loved,  &c.    I 
hare  been  loved,  &c. 

Conjunctive  Mood. 
If /be  loved,  £ifc.    If  /  were  loved,    EJc. 
If  /  shall  have  been  loved,  &c. 

Potential  Mood. 
/  may   or  can  be  loved,   ^c.     /  might, 
could,  or  should  be  loved,  iJc.  /might, 
could,  or  should  have  been  loved,  &c. 

Infinitive. 
Present.  To  be  loved. 
Preterite.  I'o  have  been  loved.  » 

Participle.  Loved. 

There  is  another  form  of  English  verbs 
in  which  the  infinitive  mood  is  joined  to 
the  verb  do  in  its  various  inflexions, 
which  are  therefore  to  be  learned  in  this 
place. 

To  do. 
Indicative.     Present. 
Sing.  I  do,  thou  dost,  he  doth; 
Plur.   We  do,  ye  do,  they  do. 

Preterite. 
Sing.  I  did,  thou  didst,  he  did; 
Plur.    We  did,  ye  did,  they  did. 
Preterite,   &c.  I  have  done,    &c.  I  had 

done,  &c. 
Future.  I  shall  or  will  do,  &c. 

Imperative. 
Si7ig.  Do  thou,  let  him  do; 
Phir.  Let  us  do,  do  ye,  let  them  do; 

Conjimctive.     Prestnt. 
Sing,  /do,  thou  do,  he  do. 
Plur.   We  do,  ye  do,  they  do. 

The  rest  are  as  in  the  Indicative. 
Jnf.nilire.  To  do;  to  have  done. 
Participle  present.  Doing. 
Participle preter.  Done. 

Do  is  sometimes  used  superfluously, 
as,  /  do  love,  1  did  love;  simply    for  / 
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fove,  or  /  loved;  but  this  is  considered  as 
a  vitious  mode  of  speech. 

It  is  sometimes  used  emphatically;  a^, 
I  do  love  tliee,  and  when  I  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again.  Shaksp. 

It  is  frequently  joined  with  a  neg'ative; 
as,  /  like  her,  but  I  do  not  love  her';  I 
idshed  him  success,  but  did  not  help  him. 
This,  by  custom  at  least,  appears  more 
easy  than  the  (jtlier  form  of  expressing- 
the  same  sense  by  a  negative  adverb  af- 
ter the  verb,  /   like  her,  but  love  her  not. 

The  imperative  prohibitory  is  seldom 
applied  in  the  second  person,  at  least 
in  prose,  without  the  word  do;  as,  Stop 
him,  but  do  not  hurt  him;  Praise  beauty, 
but  do  not  dote  on  it. 

Its  chief  use  is  in  interrogative  forms 
of  speech,  in  which  it  is  used  through  all 
the  persons;  as,  d6  /  live?  Dost  tlwu 
strike  me?  i)o  they  rebel?  Did  I  coinplain? 
Didst  thou  love  her?  Did  she  die?  So  like- 
wise in  negative  interrogations;  Do  /  not 
yet  grieve?  Did  she  not  die. 

Do  and  did  are  thus  used  only  for  the 
present  and  simple  preterite. 

There  is  another  manner  of  conjuga- 
ting- neuter  verbs,  which,  when  it  is  used, 
may  not  improperly  denominate  tliem 
neuter  passives,  as  they  are  inflected  ac- 
cording to  the  passive  form  by  the  help 
of  the  verb  substantive  to  be.  They  an- 
swer nearly  to  the  reciprocal  verbs  in 
French;  as, 
/  am  risen,  surrexi,  Latin;  Je  me  suis 

levd,  Fench. 

I  was  walked  otct,  exienim;    Je   m'etois 

promene. 

fn  like  manner  we  commonly  express 
the  present  tense;  as,  1  am  going,  eo.  I 
am  grieving,  doleo.  She  is  dying,  ilia 
moritur. 

The  tempest  is  raging,  furit  procella. 
I  am  pursuing  an  enemy,  hostem  insequor. 
So  the  other  tenses,  as,  iVe  were  walking, 
tTuy^a.vo/uiv  TripiTru-Tuvng ,  I  have  been  walk- 
ing, I  had  been  walking,  1  shall  or  -.vill  be 
walking. 

There  is  another  manner  of  using  the 
active  participle,  which  gives  it  a  passive 
signification:  as,  The  grammar  is  now 
printing,  grammaticu  jam  nunc  chartis  im- 
primitur.  The  bi-ass  is  forging,  d:ra  ex- 
cuduntur.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  vi- 
tious expression,  probably  corrupted 
from  a  phrase  more  pure,  but  now  some- 
what obsolete:  The  book  is  a  p)'int- 
ing-.  The  brass  ?>  •d.forging;  a  being  pro- 
perly (U,  3ind  pj'intincr  Hwdforgiiif  verbal 
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nouns  signifying  aotlon,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  this  language. 

Tlie  indicative  and  conjunctive  moods 
are  by  modern  writers  frequently  con- 
founded, or  rather  the  conjunctive  i 
wholly  neglected,  when  some  conve- 
nience of  versification  does  not  invite  its 
revival.  It  is  used  among  the  purer  wri- 
ters of  former  times  after  if,  though,  ere, 
before,  till,  or  until,  whether,  except,  un- 
less, whatsoever,  whomsoever ,  and  words  of 
wishing;  as.  Doubtless  thou  art  our  father, 
though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and 
Israel  acknowledge  us  not. 

OF  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

The  English  verbs  were  divided  by 
Ben  Jonson  into  four  conjugations,  with- 
out any  reason  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  language,  which  has  properly  but  one 
conjugation,  such  as  has  been  exempli- 
fied; from  wliich  all  deviations  are  to  be 
considered  as  anomalies,  which  ai-e  in- 
deed, in  our  monosyllables,  Saxon  verbs, 
and  the  verbs  derived  from  them,  very 
frequent:  but  almost  all  the  verbs  which 
have  been  adopted  from  other  languages 
follow  the  regular  form. 

Our  verbs  are  observed  by  Dr.  Wallis 
to  be  irregular  only  in  tlie  formation  of 
the  preterite,  and  its  participle.  Indeed, 
in  tlie  scantiness  of  our  conjugations 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  place  for  ir- 
regidarity. 

The  first  irregularity,  is  a  slight  devia- 
tion from  the  regular  form,  by  rapid  ut- 
terance or  poetical  contraction;  the  last 
syllable  ed  is  often  joined  with  the  for- 
mer by  suppression  of  e,-  as  lov  d  for  loved; 
after  c,  ch,  sh,f  k,  x,  and  after  the  con- 
sonants s,  ^/j,'when  more  strongly  pro- 
nounced, and  sometimes  after  m,  n,  r,  if 
preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  f  is  used  in 
proimnciation,  but  very  seldom  in  wri- 
ting, rather -^lan  d;  as  plac't,  snatch'tf 
fsh't,  Tjuk^t,  dwell't,  smel't;  for  placed, 
snatc/i'd,Jish'd,  wak\l,  dweWd,  sjvell  d. 

Those  words  which  terminate  in  /,  or 
//,  or  p,  m;ike  their  preterite  in  t,  even  in 
solemn  language;  as  crept,  felt,  dwelt; 
sometimes  after  x,  ed  is  changed  into  t; 
as  ve.vt:  this  is  not  constant. 

A  long  vowel  is  often  changed  into  a 
short  one;  thus  kept,  slept,  luept,  crept, 
swejit;  from  the  verbs,  to  keep,  to  sleep, 
to  weep,  to  creep,  to  swec[>. 

Where  d  or  t  go  before,  the  additional 
letter  </or  t  in  this  contracted  form  coa- 
lesce  into  one  letter  witli  t'ne  radical  d  or 
t:  iff  were  tlie  radical,  they  coalesce  into 
t;  but  if  d  were  the  radical,  then  into  d, 
or  t,  as  the  one  or  the  other  letter  may  bs 
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more  easily  pronounced;  as,  read,  led, 
spread,  shed,  shred,  bid,  hid,  chid,  fed,  died, 
bred,  sped,  sU-id,  slid,  rid,  from  tlie  verbs 
to  read,  to  lend,  to  sj/iead,  to  shed,  to 
shred,  to  bide,  to  hide,  to  chide,  to  feed, 
to  bleed,  to  breed,  to  speed,  to  stride,  to 
47/ Je,  to  m/e-  And  thus,  cast,  hurt,  cost, 
burst,  eat,  heat,  sweat,  sit,  quit,  smit,  ivrit, 
bit,  hit,  jnct,  shot;  from  the  verbs,  to  cast, 
to  hurt,  to  cost,  to  burst,  to  eat,  to  heat,tQ 
sweat,  to  sz/,  to  quit,  to  smite,  to  write,  to 
^ic,  to  ///i,  to  mee^,  to  i/ioo^.  And  in  like 
manner,  lent,  sent,  rent,  ffirt;  from  the 
^■erbs,  to  lend,  to  send,  to  ?'f/u/,  to  gird. 

The  participle  preterite  or  passive  is 
often  formed  in  en  instead  of  ed;  us,  been, 
taken,  given,  slain,  known,  from  the  verbs, 
to  be,  to  take,  to  give,  to  si'uj/,  to  know. 

Many  w  ords  have  two  or  more  partici- 
ples, as  not  only  written,  bitten,  eaten, 
beaten,  hidden,  chidden,  shotten,  chosen, 
broken;  but  likewise  writ,  bit,  eat,  beat, 
hid,  chid,  shot,  chose,  broke,  are  promiscu- 
ously used  in  the  participle,  from  the 
verbs  to  write,  to  bite,  to  eat,  to  beat,  to 
hide,  to  chide,  to  shoot,  to  choose,  to  break, 
and  many  such  like. 

In  the  same  manner  sown,  shown,  he^m, 
mown,  loaden,  laden,  as  well  as  sow^d, 
show  d,  hew'd,  mow'd,  loaded,  laded,  from 
the  verbs  to  sow,  to  show,  to  hew,  to  mow, 
to  load  ov  lade. 

Concerning  these  double  participles  it 
is  difficult  to  give  any  rule;  bui  he  shall 
seldom  err  who  remembers,  that  when 
a  verb  has  a  participle  distinct  from  its 
preterite,  as  write,  -urote,  written,  tliut 
distinct  participle  is  more  proper  and  ele- 
gant, as  'J'he  book  is  written,  is  better  tiian 
'J'he  book  is  wrote.  JTrote  however  may 
be  used  in  poetry;  at  least  if  mc  allow 
any  authority  to  poets,  who,  in  the  exult- 
ation of  genius,  think  tliemschcs  perhaps 
intitled  to  tiampleon  grammarians  There 
are  <H!ier  anomalies  in  the  preterite. 

1.  fl'in,  spin,  begin,  sxLum,  strike,  stick, 
sing,  sting,  Jung,  ring,  7i-ring,  spring, 
sxi'iiig,  drink;  smk;  shrink,  stink,  come,  run, 
Jind,  bind,  grind,  wind,  both  in  the  preter- 
ite, imnertcct,  and  pui'ticiple  passive, 
give  won,  spun,  begun,  sxvuin,  struck, 
stuck,  sung,  stimg,  fuiig,  rung;  wrung, 
sprung,  swung,  drunk,  sunk,  shrunk,  stunk, 
come,  run,  found,  bound,  ground,  Wound. 
And  most  of  ihem  nvc  also  formed  in  the 
jjreterite  by  a,  as  began,  ran,  sung,  sprung, 
drunk,  came,  run,  and  some  others;  but 
mosi  of  these  arc  now  obsolete.  Some 
in  the  |)iirticij)le  passive  likewise  take  en, 
as  stricken,  strucken,  drunken,  bounden. 

2.  Fight,  teach,  reach,  seek,  beseech, 
cuuh,    bur,    bring,     tiiink,    work,    make 


]  fought,  taught,  raught,  sought,  beeought, 
caught,  bought,  brought,  thought,  -wrought. 
But  a  great  many  of  these  retain  like- 
wise the  regular  form,  as  teached,  reach- 
ed, beseeched,  catched,  worked. 

3.  Take,  shake,  forsake,  wake,  awake, 
stand,  break,  speak,  bear,  shear,  swear, 
tear,  wear,  weave,  cleave,  strive,  thrive, 
drive,  shine,  rise,  arise,  smite,  write,  bide, 
abide,  ride,  choose,  ckuse,  tread,  get.,  beget, 

forget,  seethe,  make  in  both  preterite  and 
participle  took,  shook,  forsook,  -woke, 
awoke,  stood,  broke,  spoke,  bore,  shore, 
swore,  fore,  wore,  wove,  clove,  strove, 
throve,  drove,  shone,  rose,  arose,  smote, 
wrote,  bode,  abode,  rode,  chose,  trode,  g^ot, 
begot,  forgot,  sod.  But  we  say  likewise, 
thrive,  rise,  smit,  writ,  abid,  rid.  In  the 
preterite  some  are  likewise  formed  by  a, 
as  brake,  spake,  bare,  share,  sware,  tare, 
ware,  clave,  gat,  begat,  forgat,  and  per- 
haps some  others,  but  more  rarely,  lu 
the  participle  passive  are  many  of  them 
formed  by  en,  as  taken,  shaken,  forsaken, 
broken,  spoken,  born,  shoni,  sworn,  torn, 
worn,  woven,  cloven,  thriven,  driven,  risen, 
smitten,  ridden,  chosen,  trodde7i,  gotten,  be- 
gotten, forgotten,  sodden.  And  many  do 
likewise  retain  the  analogy  in  both,  as 
waked,  awaked,  sheared,  weaved,  leaved, 
abided,  seethed. 

4.  Give,  bid,  sit,  make  in  the  preterite, 
gave,  bade,  sate;  in  the  participle  passive, 
given,  bidden,  sitteu;  but  m  both  bid. 

5.  JJraiv,  know,  grow,  throw,  blow,  crow 
like  a  cock,  fly,  slay,  see,  ly,  make  their 
preterite  drew,  knew,  grew,  threw,  blew, 
crew,  flew,  slew,  saw,  lay;  their  participles 
passive  by  n,  dranvn,  known,  grown,  thrown, 
blown,  flown,  slain,  seen,  lien,  lain.  Yet 
from  fee  is  made  fed:  from  go,  went, 
from  the  old  wend,  the  participle  is  gone. 

OF  DERIVATION. 

That  the  English  language  may  be 
more  easily  understood,  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  how  its  derivative  words  arc 
deduced  from  their  primitives,  and  how 
the  primitives  are  borrowed  from  other 
languages.  In  this  inquiry  1  shall  some- 
times copy  Dr.  tfallis,  and  sometimes 
endeavour  to  supply  his  defects,  and  rec- 
tify his  eri'ours. 

Nouns  are  derived  from  verbs. 

The  tiling  implied  in  the  verb  as  done 
or  produced  is  connnonly  either  the  pre- 
sent t)fthc  \erb,  as  10  love,  love,  to  fright, 
ii  fright;  w  tight,  ixfigln;  or  the  preter- 
ite of  the  verb,  as  to  strike,  1  strick  or 
strook,  a  stroke. 
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The  action  is  the  same  with  the  parti 
ciple  i)resent,  as  loving;  friijhting,  fight- 
ing, striking. 

Tlie  agent,  or  person  acting-,  is  denoted 
by  tlie  syllable  er  added  to  liie  verb,  as 
lover,  frigliter,   striker. 

Substantives,  adjectives,  and  some- 
times otlier  parts  of  speecli,  are  chang-ed 
into  verbs;  in  which  case  the  vowel  is 
often  leng-thened,  or  the  consonant  soft- 
ened: as,  a  house,  tn  house;  brass,  to 
braze;  glass,  to  glaze;  grass,  to  graze; 
price,  to  prize;  breath,  to  breathe;  a  fish, 
to  fish;  oyl,  to  oyl;  further,  to  further; 
forward,  to  forivard;  hinder,  to  hinder. 

Sometimes  the  termination  en  is  added, 
especially  to  adjectives;  as,  haste,  to  lias- 
ten;  length,  to  lengthen;  strength,  to 
strengthen;  short,  to  shorten;  fast,  to  fast- 
en; white,  to  whiten;  black,  to  blacken; 
hard,  to  harden;  soft,  to  soften. 

From  substantives  are  formed  adjec- 
tives of  plenty,  by  adding  the  termination 
i/i  as  a  louse,  loustj;  wealth,  -wealtht/; 
health,  healthy;  miglit,  mighty;  worth, 
•worthy;  wit,  luitty;  lust,  lusty;  water, 
■watery;  earth,  earthy;  wood,  a  wood, 
■woody;  air,  aii-y;  a  heart,  hearty;  a  hand, 
haiidy. 

From  substantives  are  formed  adjec- 
tives of  plenty,  by  adding  the  termination 
ful,  denoting  abundance;  as,  joy,  joyful; 
fruit,  fruitfid;  youth,  youthful;  care, 
careful;  use,  useful;  delight,  delightful; 
plenty,  plentiful;  help,  helpful. 

Sometimes,  in  almost  the  same  sense, 
but  with  some  kind  of  diminution  thereof, 
the  termination  some  is  added,  denoting 
something ,  or  in  some  degree;  as  delight, 
delightsome;  game,  gamesome;  irk,  irk- 
some; burden,  burdensome;  trouble,  trou- 
blesome; light,  lightsome;  hand,  hand- 
some; alone,  lonesome;  toil,  toilsome. 

On  the  contrary,  the  termination  less 
added  to  substantives,  makes  adjectives 
signifying  want;  as  luorthless,  witless, 
heartless,  Joyless,  careless,  helpless.  Tims 
comfort,  comfortless;  sap,  sapless. 

Privation  or  contrariety  is  very  often 
denoted  by  the  pa.iticiple  im  prefixed  to 
many  adjectives,  or  in  before  words  de- 
rived from  the  Latin;  as,  pleasant,  un- 
pleasant; wise,  un-wise;  profitable,  un- 
profitable; patient,  iinpatient.  Thus  un- 
luorthy,  unhealthy,  unfruitful,  unuseful, 
and  many  more. 

The  original  English  primitive  is  un; 
but  as  we  often  borrow  from  the  Latin, 
or  its  descendants,  words  already  signi- 
fying privation,  as  inefficacious,  impious, 
indiscreet,  the  inseparable  particles  tin 
and  in  have  fallen  into  conlusion,  from 


which  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  them. 

(In  is  prefixed  to  all  words  originally 
Knglish,  as  untrue,  untruth,  %intaught,  un- 
handsome. 

Un  is  prefixed  to  all  participles  made 
privative  adjectives,  as  unfeeling,  unassist- 
ing,  unaided,  undelighted,  unendeared. 

Lfn  ought  never  to  be  prefixed  to  a  par- 
ticiple present  to  mark  a  forbearance  of 
action,  as  unsighing,  but  a  privation  of 
habit,  as  unpityiyig. 

Un  is  prefixed  to  most  substantives 
which  have  an  English  termination,  as 
iinfertileness,  unperfectness,  which,  if  they 
have  borrowed  terminations,  take  in,  or 
im,  as  unfertility,  imperfection;  uncivil, 
incivility;  inactive,  inactivity. 

In  borrowing  adjectives,  if  we  receive 
them  already  compounded,  it  is  usual  to 
retain  the  particle  prefixed,  as  indecent, 
inelegant,  improper;  but  if  we  borrow  the 
adjective,  and  add  the  privative  particle, 
we  commonly  prefix  un,  as  unpolite,  un- 
gallant. 

The  prepositive  particles  dis  and  mis, 
derived  from  the  Jes  and  mes  of  the  French, 
signify  almost  the  same  as  un;  yet  dis 
rather  imports  contrariety  than  privation, 
since  it  answers  to  the  Latin  preposition 
de.  j\lis  insinuates  some  errour,  and  for 
the  most  part  may  be  rendered  by  the 
Latin  words  male  or  perperam.  To  like, 
to  dislike;  honour,  dishonour;  to  honour, 
to  grace,  to  dishonour,  to  disgrace;  to 
deign,  fo  disdeign;  chance,  hap,  mis- 
chance, mishap;  to  take,  to  mistake;  deed, 
misdeed;  to  use,  to  ynisuse,  to  employ,  to 
misemploy;   to  apply,  to  misapply. 

Words  derived  from  Latin  written 
with  de  or  dis  retain  the  same  significa- 
tion;  as  distinguish,  distinguo  detract, 
detrahoj  defame,  defamo;   detain,  detineo. 

The  termination  ly  added  to  substan- 
tives, and  sometimes  to  adjectives,  forms 
adjectives  that  import  some  kind  of  simi- 
litude or  agreement;  being  formed  by  con- 
traction of  lick  or  like. 

\  g'\.i{Ut,gia7itly,  giantlike;  earth,  earth- 
ly; heaven,  heavetily;  world,  worldly;  God, 
godly;   good,  goodly. 

The  same  termination  ly,  added  to  ad- 
jectives, forms  adverbs  of  like  significa- 
tion; as,  beautiful,  beautifully;  sweet, 
sweetly;  that  is,  in  a  beautiful  manner;  with 
some  degree  of  sweetness. 

I'he  termination  ish,  added  to  adject- 
ives, imports  diminution;  and  added  to 
substantives,  intports  similitude  or  ten- 
dency to  a  character;  as,  green,  greenish; 
white,  xvhitish;  soft,  softish;  a  thief,  thiev- 
ish; a  wolf,  wolvish;  a  child,  childish. 
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We  have  forms  of  cutninulives  in  sub- 
stantives, though  not  freqr.ent;  as,  a  hill, 
a  hillock;  a  cork,  a  cockreh  a  pike,  pici- 
rel;  this  is  a  French  tenriination;  a  goose, 
o  ^osliuffi  this  ifc  a  (ierman  termination: 
a.  lamb,  a  lambkin;  a  chick,  a  chicken,-  a 
man,  a  tiinnakiti;  a  pipe,  «  pipkin;  and 
thus  Halkin,  whence,  the  patronymick 
Jfa-zvkins,    ft  ilUn,     Thomkin,  and   others. 

Yet  still  there  is  anotlier  form  of  dimi- 
nution amoni;:  the  English,  by  lessening 
the  sound  itself,  especialh  of  vowels,  as 
there  is  a  form  of  augmenting-  them  by 
enlarging:,  or  lengtlier.ing  it;  and  that 
sonictimes  not  so  mucli  by  change  of  the 
letters,  as  of  their  pronunciation;  as, 
snp,  nip,  soops  sop,  sippet,  where,  besides 
the  extenuation  of  the  vowel,  there  is 
added  the  French  termination  et;  top, 
tip,-  spit,  spoilt;  babe,  baby,  booby,  jiiiTraH; 
greet  pronounced  long,  especially  it  with 
a  Mi-onger  sownd,  grea-t,  little  pronounced 
long  lee-tle;  ting,  tung,  tovg,  imjiorts  a 
succession  of  smaller  and  then  greater 
sounds;  and  so  in  jingle,  jangle,  tingle, 
tangle,  and  many  other  made  words. 

Mncti  hoivever  of  this  is  arbitrary  and 
fanciful,  depending  -wholly  on  oral  utter- 
ance, and  therefore  scarcely  -worthy  the  no- 
tice of  'Wallih. 

Of  concrete  adjectives  are  made  ab- 
stract substantives,  by  adding  the  ter- 
mination ness;  and  a  few  in  hood  or  head, 
noting  character  or  quahties;  as,  white, 
■whiteness;  hard,  hardness;  great,  great- 
mens:  nkilful,  skilfidness,  itnskilfidness; 
godhead,  manhood,  maidenhood,  wido-w- 
hood,  knighthood,  priesthood,  likelihood, 
falsehood. 

1  he)  e  are  other  abstracts,  partly  deri- 
ved from  adjectives,  and  partly  from 
veibs,  wiiich  are  formed  by  the  addition 
of ih<  tern  iialion  th,  a  small  change  be- 
ing sometimes  made;  as,  long,  length; 
strong,  strength;  broad,  breadth;  wide, 
'■Muth;  deep,  depth;  true,  truth;  warm, 
■warmth;  dear,  dearth;  slow,  slo-wth;  mer- 
ry, mirth;  heal,  health;  weW,  \veii\,'xealth; 
dr\,  drought;  young,  youth;  and  so  moon, 
month. 

Like  these  are  some  words  derived 
from  verbs;  die,  death;  till,  tilth;  grow, 
groivlh;  mow,  later  mo-wih,  after  v-ovcHh; 
con.nionly  spoken  and  written  ater  muth, 
ahcrvialh;  steal,  stealth;  bear,  birth;  i  ue, 
nith;  and  probably  earth  from  to  ear  or 
plo-w;  fly,  fight;  weigh,  -weight;  fray, 
fright;  to  draw,  draught. 

These  should  rather  be  written, ;^'/§-j^M, 
frighth,  ori^y  that  custom  will  not  s-utier 
h  to  be  twice  repeated. 


The  same  form  retain  faith,  spight, 
■wreathe,  -wrath,  broth,  froth,  breath,  sooth, 
•worth,  light,  -wight,  and  the  like,  whose 
primitives  are  either  entirely  obsolete, 
or  seldom  occur.  Perhaps  they  are  de- 
rived i'ravnfey  ov  foy,  spry,  ivry,  -wreak, 
breic,  mo%o,fry,  buty,  s'ay,  -work. 

Some  ending  in  ship  imply  an  office, 
employment,  or  condition;  as,  kingship, 
■warihhip,  guardianship,  partnership,  steiv- 
ardship,  headship,  lordship. 

Thus  -ivorship,  that  is,  -worthship,  whence 
-worship fu\  and  tn  -worship. 

Some  few  ending  in  dom,  rick,  -wick, 
do  especially  denote  dominion,  at  least 
state  or  condition;  as  kingdom,  dukedom, 
earldom,  princedom,  popedom,  Christendom, 
freedom,  -tvisdom,  -whoredom,  bishoprick, 
baili-wick. 

JMent  and  age  are  plainly  French  ter- 
minations, and  are  of  the  same  import 
with  us  as  among  them,  scarcely  ever 
occurring,  except  in  words  derived  from 
the   French,  as  commandment,  usage. 

There  are  in  English  often  long  trains 
of  words  allied  by  the  meaning  and  de- 
rivation: as,  to  beat,  a  bat,  a  battoon,  a 
\  battle,  a  beetle,  a  battle-door,  to  batter, 
i  batter,  a  kind  of  glutinous  composition 
I  for  food,  made  by  beating  different  bo- 
,  dies  into  one  mass.  Ah  these  are  of  simi- 
']  lar  signification,  and  perhaps  derived 
'■  from  the  Latin  butuo.  Thus  take,  touch, 
,  tickle,  tack,  tackle,  all  imply  a  local  con- 
I  junction  from  the  Latin  tango,  tetigi,  tac- 
i  turn. 

From  t-iL<o  are  formed  t-wain,  t-wice* 
tv:enty,  t-welve,  tivins,  t-wine,  t-wist,  fwirlp 
'■wig-,  twitch,  tzvinge,  betiueen,  bet-wixt,  tvd- 
light,  fiiibil. 

The  following  remarks,  extracted  from 
Wallis,  are  ingenious,  but  of  more  subtle- 
ty than  solidity,  and  sucli  as  perhaps 
might  in  every  language  be  enlarged 
without  end. 

Sn  usually  imply  the  nose,  and  what 
relates  to  it.  Freim  the  Latin  nustn  are 
derived  the  French  7ies  and  the  English 
nose;  and  nesse,  a  promontory,  as  project- 
ing like  a  nose.  But  as  if  from  the  con- 
sonants ns  taken  from  nasus,  and  trans- 
posed, that  they  may  the  better  corre- 
spond, s?i  denotes  7iusns;  and  thence  are 
deilved  many  words  that  relate  to  the 
nose,  as  snout,  sneeze  snore,  snort,  ineer^ 
snicker,^8not,  sruvel,  snite,  snuff,  snuffle^ 
snajfie,  snut  I,  snudge.  ' 

There  is  another  sn,  which  may  per- 
haps be  derived  from    the  Latin   sinuo. 
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,is  snake,  sneak,  snail,  snare;  so  likewise 
snap  and  snatch,  snib,  snub. 

HI  imply  a  blast;  as,  bloiv,  blast,  to  blast, 
to  blight,  and  metaphorically,  to  blast 
one's  reputation;  bleat,  bleak,  a  bleak 
place,  to  look  bleak,  or  weather  beaten, 
bleak,  blay,  bleach,  bluster,  bhirt,  blister, 
blab,  bladder,  bleb,  blnbber-lip't,  blubber- 
cJieek'd,  bloted,  blote  herrings,  blast,  blaze, 
tf>  blow,  that  is,  blnssom,  bloom;  and  per- 
Jiaps  blood  and  blush. 

In  the  native  words  of  our  tongue  is  to 
be  found  a  great  agreement  between  the 
letters  and  the  thing  signified;  and  there- 
fore the  sounds  of  letters  smaller,  sliarp- 
er,  louder,  closer,  softer,  stronger,  clear- 
er, more  obscure,  and  more  stridulous,  do 
very  often  intimate  the  like  effects  in  the 
tilings  signified. 

Thus  words  that  begin  with  str  inti- 
mate the  force  and  effect  of  the  thing  sig- 
nified, as  if  probably  derived  from  cpcnufAi, 
or  strenuus,  as  strong,  strength,  strexv, 
strike,  streak,  stroke,  stripe,  strive,  strife, 
struggle,  strotit,  strut,  stretch,  strait,  strict, 
streight,  that  is,  narrow,  distrain,  stress, 
tlistress,  string,  strap,  stream,  streamer, 
strand,  strip,  stray,  struggle,  strange, 
stride,  straddle. 

St  in  like  manner  imply  strength,  but 
in  a  less  degree,  so  much  only  as  is  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  what  has  been  already 
communicated,  rather  than  acquire  any 
new  degree;  as  if  it  were  derived  from 
the  Latin  sto  -.  i'oV  example,  stand,  stay, 
that  is,  to  remain,  or  to  prop;  staff,  stay, 
that  is,  to  oppose;  stop,  to  stuff,  stifle,  to 
stay;  that  is,  to  stop;  a  stay,  that  is,  an 
obst;icle;  stick,  stut,  stutter,  stammer, 
stagger,  stickle,  stick,  stake,  a  sharp  ]>ale, 
and  any  thing  deposited  at  play;  stock, 
*  stem,  sting,  to  sting,  slink,  stitch,  stud,  stan- 
chion, stub,  stubble,  to  stub  up,  stump, 
whence  stumble,  stalk,  to  stalk,  step,  to 
stamp,  with  the  feet,  whence  to  stamp, 
that  is  to  make  an  impression  and  a  stamp; 
htoiu,  to  sto-iV,  to  bestoxu,  steward,  or  stow- 
ard,  stead,  steady,  steadfast,  stable,  a  sta- 
ble, a  stall,  to  stall,  stool,  still,  stallage, 
stage,  still,  adjective,  and  still,  adv.  stale, 
stout,  sturdy,  stead,  stoat,  stallion,  stiff, 
stark-dead,  to  starve  with  hunger  or  cold; 
stone,  steel,  stem,  stuuvh,  to  stanch  blood, 
to  stare,  steep,  steeple,  stair,  standard,  a 
stated  measure,  stately.  In  all  these,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  st  denote  something 
firm  and  fixed. 

Thr  imply  a  more  violent  degree  of 
motion;  as  thro-w,  thrust,  rlirong,  throb, 
through,  tlircat,  threaten,  thrall,  throivs- 

Wr  imply  some  sort  of  obliquity  or  dis- 
tortion, as,  -•^•ry,  to  wreath,  wrest,  wrestle, 
v>nng,   -wrong,  ivtinch,  wrench,  Tvrangle, 


wrinkle,  wrath,  wreak,  ^rack,  wretch, 
wHst,  iirrap. 

Sw  imply  a  silent  agitation,  or  a  softer 
kind  of  lateral  motion;  as,  s%vay,  swag,  to 
sway,  swagger,  swerve,  sweat,  sweep, 
swill,  s-wim,  swi7ig,  swift,  sweet,  sxvitch, 
swinge. 

Nor  is  there  much  difference  of  sm  in 
smooth,  snmg,  smde,  smirk,  smite,  which 
signifies  the  same- as  to  strike,  but  is  a 
softer  word;  S7nall,  smell,  smack,  smother, 
smart,  a  smart  blow  properly  signifies 
such  a  kind  of  stroke,  as,  with  an  origi- 
nally silent  motion  implied  in  *//i,  pro- 
ceeds to  a  quick  violence,  denoted  by  ar 
suddenly  ended,  as  is  shewn  by  t. 

CI  denote  a  kind  of  adhesion  or  tena- 
city, as  in  cleave,  clay,  cling,  climb,  clam- 
ber, clammy,  clasp,  to  clasp,  to  clif),  to 
clinch,  cloak,  clog,  close,  to  close,  a  clod,  a 
clot,  a  clot  of  blood,  cloutted  cream,  a  clut- 
ter, a  cluster. 

iS)5  imply  a  kind  of  dissipation  or  ex- 
pansion, especially  a  quick  one,  particu- 
larly if  there  be  an  r,  as  if  it  were  from 
spargo  or  separo  :  for  example,  spread, 
spring,  sprig,  sprout,  sprinkle,  split,  splin- 
ter, spill,  spit,  sputter,  spatter. 

SI  denote  a  kind  of  silent  fall,  or  a  less 
observable  motion  ;  as  in  slime,  slide,  slip, 
slipper,  sly,  sleight,  slit,  slow,  slack,  slight, 
sling,  slap. 

And  so  likewise  «.jA,in  ci^ash,rash,gash, 
fash,  clash,  lash,  slash,  plash,  trash,  indi- 
cate something  acting  more  nimbly  and 
sharply.  But  ush,  in  crush,  rush,  gush, 
fush,  bhish,  brush,  hush,  push,  imply  some- 
thmg  as  acting  more  obtusely  and -dully- 
Yet  in  both  there  is  indicated  a  swift  and 
sudden  motion,  not  instantaneous,  hut 
gradual,  by  the  continued  sound  i'A. 

Thus  mfing,  sling,  ding,  swing,  cling, 
sing,  wring,  sti7ig,  the  tingling  of  the  ter- 
mination 7ig,  and  the  sharpness  of  *lie 
vowel  i,  imply  the  continuation  of  a  very 
slender  motion  or  tremour,  at  length  in- 
deed vanishing,  but  not  suddenly  inter- 
rupted. But  in  tink,  wink,  sink,  c'iiik, 
chink,  think,  that  end  in  a  mute  cons'onant, 
there  is  also  indicated  a  sudden  ending. 

If  there  be  an  /,  as  in  Jingle,  tingle,  tin- 
kle, mingle,  sprinkle,  twinkle,  there  is  ap- 
plied a  frequency,  or  iteration  of  small 
acts.  And  the  same  frequency  of  acts, 
but  less  subtile  by  reason  of  the  clearer 
vowel  a,  is  indicated  in  junglf,  tangle, 
spangle,  ma7igle,  wra/igle,  bra/igle;  dangle; 
as  also  in  mumble;  grumble;  jumble:  tumble; 
stumble;  rumble;  crumble;  fumble.  Bui  at 
the  same  time  ihe  close  u  implies 
something  obscure  or  oblundcd  ;  and  a 
congeries  of  consonants  mbl,  denotes  a. 
confused  kind  of  rolling  or  tumbhng,  as 
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in  rninble,  scamble,  scramble  -wamble,  am- 
ble,- but  in  these  there  is  something 
acute. 

In  nhnble,  the  acuteness  of  the  vowel 
denotes  celerity,  in  sparkle,  sp  denotes 
dissipation,  ar  an  acute  crackling',  k  a  sud- 
den interruption,  /  a  frequent  iteration; 
and  in  like  manner  in  sprinkle,  unless  in 
may  imply  the  'mbtdity  of  the  dissipated 
tjultules.  Thick  and  thin  differ,  in  that 
the  formerends  with  an  obtuse  consonant, 
and  the  latter  with  an  acute. 

In  like  manner,  in  squeek,  squeak, 
fqueal,  squall,  braivl,  turaul,  yaiil,  spaiil, 
scrcek,  shriek,  shrill, sharp,  shrivel,  ivrinkle, 
crack,  crash,  clash,  gnash,  plash,  crush, 
h'lsh,  hissf:,fisse,  rvhist,  soft, jar,  hurl,  curl, 
■whirl ,  buz,  bustle,  spindle,  dwimlle,  twine, 
twist,  and  in  many  more,  we  may  observe 
the  agreement  of  such  sort  of  sounds 
witli  the  tiling's  signified;  and  this  so  fre- 
quently happens,  that  scarce  any  language 
vvliich  Iknow  can  be  compared  with  our's. 
So  that  one  monosyllable  word,  of  which 
kind  are  almost  all  ours,  emphatically  ex- 
presses wliat  in  otlier  languages  can 
scarce  be  explained  but  by  compounds, 
or  decompounds,  or  sometimes  a  tedious 
circumlocution. 

We  have  many  words  borrowed  from 
the  Latin,  but  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  communicated  by  the  intervention 
of  the  French;  as,  grace,  face,  elegant, 
elegance,  resemble. 

Some  verbs  which  seem  borrowed  from 
the  Latin,  are  formed  from  tlie  present 
tense,  and  some  from  the  supines. 

From  the  present  are  formed,  spend, 
expend,  expendo;  conduce,  conduco;  de- 
spise, dispicio;  approve,  approbo;  conceive, 
concipio. 

From  the  supines,  supplicate,  supplico; 
demonstrate,  denaonstro;  dispose,  dispono; 
ejLpiUiate,  expatior;  suppress,  supprimo; 
exempt,  eximo. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent,  than  that 
Wallis  goes  too  far  in  quest  of  originals. 
Many  of  these,  which  seem  selected  as 
immediate  descendants  from  the  Latin, 
are  apparently  French,  as  conceive,  ap- 
prove, expose,  exempt. 
-  Some  words  purely  French,  not  deriv- 
ed from  the  Latin,  we  have  transferred 
into  our  language;  as,  garden,  garter, 
buckler,  to  advance,  to  cry,  plead,  from  the 
I'ranch,  jurdi^i,  jartier,  bouclier,  avancer, 
crier,  plaider;  though,  indeed,  even  of 
these  part  is  of  Latin  original. 

As  to  many  words  which  we  have  in 
common  with  the  (Jcrmans,  it  is  doubtful 
wiifcther  the  old  Teutons  borrowed  them 
from  the  Latins,  or  the  Latins  from  tlie 


Teutons,  or  both  had  them  from  some 
common  original;  as,  wine,  vinum;  wind, 
ventus;  went,  veni;  way,  via;  wall,  vallum; 
wallow,  volvo;  wool,  velUis;  -will,  volo; 
worm,  vermis;  worth,  virtus;  wasp,  vespa; 
f/a^,  dies;  f/raio,  traho;  tume,iXomo,  S'Xfjt.i.a); 
yoke,  jugum,  ^w-yor,  over,  upper,  super, 
■jTip;  am,  sum,  6/^<;  6ren/-,  frango;  _^^,  volo; 
blow,  flo.  I  make  no  doubt  but  the 
Teutonick  is  more  ancient  than  the 
Latin;  antl  it  is  no  less  certain,  that 
the  Latin,  which  borrowed  a  great  num- 
ber of  words  not  only  from  tlie  Greek, 
especially  the  iEolick,  but  from  other 
neighbouring  languages,  as  tlie  Oscan 
and  others,  which  have  long  become  ob- 
solete, received  not  a  few  from  the  Teu- 
tonick. It  is  certain  that  the  English, 
German,  and  other  Teutonick  languages, 
retained  some  derived  from  the  Greek, 
which  the  Latin  has  not;  as  ax,  achs,mit, 
ford,  pfurd,  daughter,  tochter,  mickle,  min- 
gle, moon,  sear,  grave,  graff,  to  grave,  to 
scrape,  whole,  from  a^irit,  /mth.,  'o-ofbfjt.ix. 
S'uyctTup,  f/.i.yct\o(y  /uiyviJu,  juyivn,  ^upo^,  ypctfiee, 
oAo;.  Since  they  received  these  immedi- 
ately from  the  Greeks,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Latin  language,  why  may 
not  other  words  be  derived  immediately 
from  the  same  fountain,  thougii  they  be 
likewise  found  among  the  Latins  ? 

Our  ancestors  were  studious  to  form 
borrowed  words,  however  long,  into  mo- 
nosyllables; and  not  only  cut  off  the  for- 
mative terminations,  but  cropped  the  first 
syllable,  especially  in  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel;  and  rejected  not  only  vowels 
in  the  middle,  but  likewise  consonants  of 
a  weaker  sound,  retaining  the  stronger, 
which  seem  the  bones  of  words,  or 
changing  them  for  others  of  the  same  or- 
gan, in  order  that  the  sound  might  be- 
come the  softer;  but  especially  transpos- 
ing their  order,  that  they  might  the 
more  readily  be  pronounced  without  the 
intermediate  vowels.  For  example,  in 
expendo,  spend;  exemplum,  sample;  ex- 
cipio,  scape;  extraneus,  strange;  exti'ac- 
tum,  stretch'd;  excrucio,  to  screw;  ex- 
scorio,  to  scour;  excorio,  to  scourge;  excor- 
tico,  to  scratch;  and  otlters  beginning 
with  ex:  as  also,  emendo,  to  mend;  epis- 
copus,  bishop;  in  Danish,  bisp;  epistola, 
epistle;  hospitale,  spittle;  Hispania,  Spain; 
historia,  slo)v/. 

Many  of  these  etymologies  are  doubt- 
ful, and  some  evidently  mistaken. 

The  following  are  somewhat  harder, 
Mexander,  Sander, Elisubetha,  Betty,  apis, 
bee;  aper,  bar;  p  passing  into  b,  as  in 
bishop,  and  by  cutting  ofl'  a  from  the  be- 
ginning, which  is  restored  in  the  middle; 
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])Ut  for  the  old  bar  or  bare,  we  now  say 
boar,-  as  for  /«'ig",  lon^-,  for  bain,  bane; 
for  staiie,  stone,  ajyui^na,  brawn,  p  being 
chang-ed  inlo  b,  and  a  transposed,  as  in 
ap^r,  and  ^  chang-ed  unto  lu,  as  in  pip^nus, 
paian;  lege,  /«w;  !it.Kcn^,  fox,  cutting-  oil' 
tile  beg-inning  and  changing- /;  into  yi  as 
in  pellis,  a  fell;  pulius,  a  foal;  pater,  _/(<- 
ther;  pavor,  year;  polio, yVf;  pleo,  impleo, 
Jill,  full;  piscis,  Jish;  and  traiiposing-  o 
into  the  middle,  which  was  taken  from 
tlie  beg-inning-;  apex,  a  piece;  peak,  pike; 
zophorus, //efze;  mustum,  stum;  defensio, 
fence;  dispensator,  spencer;  asculto,  es- 
couler,  Fr.  scout;  exscalpo,  scrape,  re- 
storing- /  instead  of  r;  and  hence  scrap, 
scrable,  scrawl;  exculpo,  scoop;  exterri- 
lus,  start;  extonitus,  attonitus,  ston'd; 
stomach  us,  mniv;  oH'cndo,  Jined;  obstipo, 
slop;  audere,  dure;  cavere,  ware,  whence, 
a-ware,  be-ware,  ivari/,  want,  warning''; 
for  the  Latin  v  consonant  was  formerly 
sounded  like  our  w,  and  the  modern 
sound  of  the  v  consonant  was  formerly 
that  of  the  letter- y;  that  is,  the  ^olick 
digamma,  which  had  the  sound  of^,  and 
the  modern  sound  of  the  letter/ was  that 
of  the  Greek  <p  ov  ph;  ulcus,  ulcere,  iclcer, 
sore;  and  hence,  sorri/,  sorrow,  sorroxvf'ul; 
ingenium,  ew^'We,  gin;  scAitnws,  leaning, 
unless  you  would  rather  derive  it  from 
X.KIVU,  whence  inclino;  infundibuluni, 
funnel;  gagates,  jett;  prpjectum,  tojett 
forth,  a  jetty;    cucuUus,  a  cowl. 

There  are  syncopes  somewliat  harder; 
from  tem])ore,  time;  from  nomine,  wawe; 
<lomina,  dame;  as  the  French  liumme, 
femme,  nom,  from  homine,  fa-mina,  nomi- 
ne. Thus  pagina,  page;  're-oTHfiov,  pot; 
KunKKa,  cup:  cautharus,  can;  tentorium, 
te?iti  jjrecor,  prai/;  prsda,  pre/j;  specio, 
speculor,  spy;  plico,  ply;  implico,  imply; 
replico,  reply;  complico,  comply;  sedes 
episcopalis,  see. 

A  vowel  is  also  cut  off'  in  the  middle, 
that  the  number  of  the  syllables  may  be 
lessened;  as  antita,  aunt;  spiritus,  spright; 
debilum,  debt,  dubito,  doubt;  conies,  com- 
itis,  count;  clericus,  clerk;  quietus,  qitit, 
quite;  acquieto,  to  acquit;  sejjaro,  to  spare; 
stabilis,  stable;  stabulum,  stable;  palla- 
cium,  palace,  place;  rabida,  rail,  rawi, 
■ivraul,  brawl,  ruble,  brable;  quxsi'tio, 
quest. 

As  also  a  consonant,  or  at  least  one  of 
a  softer  sound,  or  even  a  whole  sj  liable, 
rotundus,  round;  fragilis,  frail;  securus, 
sxire;  regula,  rule;  tegula,  tile;  iublilis, 
subtle;  nomen,  noun;  decanus,  deuu;  coni- 
puto,  coiiut;  subitaneus,  sudden,  sooa;  su- 
perare,  to  soar;  pericuiuni  peril;  niirabile, 
■nuirvel;  as  magnus,  muiii;  dignor,  deiifu; 
tingo,  stain;  tinctumj  taint;  pingo,  paii.t; 
pra;dari,  reach. 


The  contractions  may  seem  harder, 
where  many  of  them  meet,  as  x^fu>ccc, 
kyrk,  church,  presbyter,  priest;  sacrista- 
nus,  sexton;  frango,  fregi,  break,  breach; 
fagus,  ?;)ja,  beech,  f  changed  into  b,  and 
g  into  eh,  which  are  letters  near  a  kin; 
frigesco,yr6'e;c',  frigesco,y/'e.j/',  sc  intosA, 
as  above  in  bishop,  fsh,  so  in  scapha,  skiff', 
skip,  and  refrigesco,  n-fresh;  but  viresco, 
fresh;  plilebotomus,  Jleam;  bovina,  beef; 
vituiina,  veal;  scutifer,  squire;  poeniten- 
t\Vi,  penance;  sanctuarium,  sanctuary,  sen- 
try; qusesitio,  chase;  perquisitio,  purchase; 
anguilla,  eel;  insula,  isle,  He,  island.  Hand; 
insuletta,  i'slet,  isle,  eyght,  and  more  C(  n- 
tractedly  ey,  whence  0%-jsiiey,  liulcy, 
Eley;  examinare,  to  scan;  namely,  by  re- 
jecting from  the  beginning  and  end  e  and 
0,  according  to  tiie  usual  manner,  the  re- 
mainder xamin,  which  the  Saxons,  who 
did  not  use  x,  write  csamen,  or  seamen, 
is  contracted  into  scan;  as  i'rom  dominus, 
don;  nomine,  noun;  abomino,  ban;  and. 
indeed  upum  exameu  they  turned  into 
sciame;  for  which  we  say  swarme,  by  in- 
serting r,  to  denote  liie  murmuring;  the 
saurus,  s^oz-i;;  sedile,  s.ool;  i/'sTO?,  xvet;  sudo, 
sweat;  gSLudium,  guy;  jocua,  Joy;  succus. 
Juice;  catena,  chain;  caliga,  calga,  chause, 
cliausse,  Fr.  hose;  extinguo,  stanch, 
squench,  quench,  jiint;  foras,  forth;  spe- 
cies, spice;  recito,  read;  adjuvo,  aid;  amv, 
sevum,  ay,  age,  ever;  iloccus,  lock;  ex- 
cerpo,  scrape,  Si.rable,  scrawl;  extrava- 
gus,  stray,  straggle;  coUectum,  clot, 
clutch;  colligo,  coil;  recoliigo,  recoil;  se- 
vero.  Swear;  stridulus,  shrill;  procuratoi', 
proxy;  pulso,  to  push;  calamus,  a  quill; 
impelere,  to  impeach;  augeo,  auxi,  iy«x; 
and  vaiiesco,  vaimi,  wane;  syllabare,  ta 
spell;  puteus,  pit;  granum,  corn;  compri- 
ino,  cramp,  crump,  crumple,  crinkle. 

Some  may  .seem  harsher,  yet  may  not 
be  rejected,  for  it  at  least  appears,  that 
some  of  (hem  are  derived  from  proper 
names,  and  there  are  olhei-s  wiiose  ety- 
mology is  acknowledged  by  every  bod_^, 
as,  Alexander,  Jilick,  HcanJer,  Sander, 
'Sandy,  Sauny;  tllizv4beth;i,  Elizabei-, 
FMsabeth,  Betty,  Bess;  Murgareta,  .>/«»•- 
garet,  ^Murget,  Jleg,  Peg;  .\iai-ia,  -Itary, 
Mat,  l-'al,  ^Hulkin,  Mawkin,  ^Ituwkea. 
Alatthitus,  Jlattha,  Mutihew;  Martha, 
JMalt,  l-'at;  Guiieluius,  //  ilhehnus.  Giro- 
lamo,  ^juiUaume,  ll'iltiam,  Hill,  Bill, 
U  ilkin,  H  icken.  Hicks,  IVeels. 

Thus  cariophyllus,  Hos;  gerofilo,  Ital. 
giririec,  giloier,  Fr.  gilUjiower,  wlucli  the 
vulgar  call  July/lower,  as  if  derived  i'rom 
the  niDUth  .luly;  petroseli.utm,  purnley; 
porlulaca,  purslain;  c)uonium,  quince; 
cyiloniatum,  quiddeny;  persicum,  peach; 
criica,    cruke,   v/luchihey  co:rupt  to  tfu;  - 
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u-i^,  as  if  it  took  its  name  from  the  ear; 
annulus  geminus,  a  gemmal,  or  gimbal- 
ring;  and  thus  the  v/ovA  gimbal  send  jum- 
bal is  transferred  to  other  things  thus  in- 
terwoven; quelques  choses,  iickshaivs. 
Since  the  origin  of  these,  and  many 
others,  however  forced,  is  evident,  it 
ought  to  appear  no  wonder  to  any  one,  if 
the  ancients  have  thus  disfigured  many, 
especially  as  they  so  much  affected  mo- 
nosyllables; and,  to  make  them  sound 
the  softer,  took  this  liberty  of  maiming, 
taking  away,  changing,  transposing,  and 
softening  them. 

But  while  we  derive  these  from  the 
Latin,  1  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  many 
of  them  did  not  immediately  come  to  us 
from  the  Saxon,  Danish,  Dutcli,  and 
Teutonick  languages,  and  other  dialects, 
and  some  taken  more  lately  from  the 
French  or  Italians,  or  Spaniards. 

The  same  word,  according  to  its  different 
.significations,  often  has  a  different  ori- 
gin; as,  to  beav  a  burden,  from  fero;  but 
to  bear,  whence  birth,  bom,  bairn,  come 
i'rom  par iu;  aiid  a  bear,  at  least  if  it  be  of 
Latin  original,  from /era.  Thus ^erc/i,  a 
a  fish,  from  perca;  but  perch,  a  measure, 
from  pertica,  and  likewise  fo/)e?"c/j.  I'o 
spell  is  from  syllaba;  but  spell,  an  inchant- 
ment,  by  which  it  is  believed  that  the 
boundaries  are  so  fixed  in  lands,  that 
none  can  jiass  them  against  the  master's 
will,  from  expello;  and  spell,  a  messenger, 
irom  cpistola;  wlience  gospel,  goodspell,  or 
godspell  Thus  freese,  or  freeze,  from 
frigesco;  but  freeze,  an  architectonic 
word,  from  zophorus;  hvXjrecse,  for  cloth, 
trom  Frizia,  or  peril aps  irom/rigesco,  as 
being  more  fit  than  any  otlier  for  keep- 
out  the  cold. 

There  are  many  words  among  us,  even 
monosyllables,  compounded  of  two  or 
more  words,  at  least  serving  instead  of 
compounds,  and  comprising  the  significa- 
tion of  more  words  than  one:  as,  from 
scrip  and  roll,  comes  scroll,-  from  proud 
and  dance,  prance;  from  st  of  the  verb 
i-tuy  or  utand,  and  out,  is  made  stout;  from 
itojit  and  hardrj,  sturdy;  from  sp  oi'  spit  or 
spew,  and  out,  comes  spout;  from  the 
same  Kp,  with  the  termination  m,  is  spiti,- 
,  and  adding  out,  s()iii  out;  and  from  the 
same  sp,  witii  it,  is  spit,  which  only  dif- 
lers  from  spout,  in  ihat  it  is  smaller,  and 
v.iih  less  noise  and  force;  but  sputter  is, 
because  oi'  the  obscure  u,  something  be- 
tween spit  and  spout;  and  by  reason  of 
adding  r,  it  intimates  a  frequent  itera- 
tion and  noise,  but  obscurely  contused: 
\vh(^rtns  spatter,  on  account  of  the  sharper 
and  clearer  vowel  a,  intimates  a  more 


distinct  noise,  in  which  it  chiefly  differs 
from  sputter.  Fi"om  the  same  sp,  and 
the  termination  ar^,  comes  j/»arA:,  signi- 
fying a  single  emission  of  fire  with  a 
noise;  namely,  sp  the  emission,  ar  flie 
more  acute  noise,  and  J^  the  mute  con- 
sonant, intimates  its  being  suddenly  ter- 
minat  ed;  but  adding  /,  is  made  the  fre- 
quentative sparkle.  The  same  sp,  by  ad- 
ding r,  that  is  spr,  implies  a  more  lively 
impetus  of  diffusing  or  expanding  itself; 
to  which  adding  the  termination  in^,  it 
becomes  spring;  its  vigour  spr  imports, 
its  sharpness  the  termmation  itig,  and 
lastly  i?i  acute  and  tremulous,  ending  iu 
the  mute  consonant  g,  denotes  the  sud- 
den ending  of  any  motion,  that  it  is 
meant  in  its  primary  signification,  of  a 
single,  not  a  complicated  exilition.  Hence 
we  call  spring  whatever  has  an  elastick 
force;  as  also  a  fountain  of  water,  and 
thence  the  origin  of  any  thing;  and  to 
spring,  to  germinate;  and  spi-ittg,  one  of 
the  four  seasons.  From  the  same  spr 
and  out,  is  formed  sprout,  and  with  thf 
termination  ig,  sprig;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing, for  the  most  part,  is  the  differ- 
ence; sprout,  of  a  grosser  sound,  imports 
a  fatter  or  grosser  bud;  sprig,  of  a  slen- 
derer sound,  denotes  a  smaller  shoot.  In 
like  mannei',  from  str  of  the  verb  strivef 
and  out,  comes  strout,  and  strut.  From 
the  same  str,  and  the  termination  uggle, 
is  made  struggle;  and  this^Zimports,  but 
without  any  great  noise,  by  reason  of  the 
obscure  sound  of  the  vowel  u.  In  like 
manner,  from  thro~,v  and  i^oll  is  made  troli; 
and  almost  in  the  same  sense  is  trundle, 
from  throw  or  thrust,  and  rundle-  Thus 
gruff  or  grough  is  compounded  of  grave 
and  rovgh;  and  trudge  from  tread  ov  trot, 
and  drudge. 

In  these  observations  it  is  easy  to  dis» 
cover  great  sagacity  and  great  extrava- 
gance, an  ability  to  do  much  defeated  by 
the  desire  of  domg  more  than  enough. 
It  may  be  remarked, 

1.  That  Wallis's  derivations  are  often 
so  made,  that  by  the  same  licence  any 
language  may  be  deduced  from  any 
other. 

2.  That  lie  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween words  immediately  derived  by 
us  from  the  Latin,  and  those  which, 
being  copied  from  other  languages, 
can  therefore  afford  no  example  of 
the  genius  of  the  English  language,  or 
its  laws  of  derivation. 

3.  That  he  derives  from  the  Latin, 
often  with  great  harshness  and  violence, 
words  apparently  Teutonick;  and  there- 
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ibre,  according'  to  his  o\vtt  declaration, 
prohabiy  older  than  the  tongue  to  which 
he  refers  them. 

4.  That  some  of  his  derivations  are 
apparently  erroneous. 

SYNTAX. 

The  established  practice  of  grammari- 
ans requires  that  I  should  hei-e  treat  of 
the  Syntax;  but  our  lanp^uape  has  so  lit- 
tle inflection  or  variety  of  terminations, 
that  its  construction  neither  requires  nor 
admits  many  rules.  Wallis,  therefore, 
has  totally  neg-lected  it;  and  Jonson, 
whose  desire  of  following'  the  writers 
\ipon  the  learned  languag-es  made  him 
think  a  syntax  indispensaV>'y  necessary, 
has  published  such  petty  observations  as 
were  better  omitted. 

The  verb,  as  in  other  lanp^uages,  agrees 
with  the  nominative  in  number  and  per- 
son; as,  Thau  Jliest  from  good;  He  runs 
to  death. 

Our  adjectives  are  invariable. 

Of  two  substantives  the  noun  posses- 
sive is  the  Efenitive;  as,  His  fatlter''s  glo- 
ry;  The  sun^s  heat. 

Verbs  transitive  require  an  oblique 
case:  as,  He  love''s  me;  You  fear  him. 

AU  prepositions  i-equire  an  oblique 
case:  He  gave  this  to  me;  He  took  this 
from  tne;  He  says  this  of  7ne;  He  came  with 
me. 

PROSODY. 

It  is  common  for  those  that  deliver 
the  g'rammar  of  modei'n  languages,  to 
omit  the  Prosody.  So  that  of  the  Ital- 
ians is  neglected  by  Bunmattei;  that  o£ 
the  French  by  Tiesmarais;  and  that  of 
tlie  English  by  Wallis,  Coo/>er,  and  even 
by  Jonson,  though  a  poet.  But  as  the 
law  s  of  metre  are  included  in  the  idea  of 
a  grammar,  J  have  thought  it  proper  to 
inse.rt  them. 

Pi  osody  comprises  orthoepy,  or  the 
rules  of  pronunciation;  and  orthometry, 
or  the  laws  of  versification. 

Pro  NUNCiATiov  is  just,  when  every 
letter  h  as  its  proper  sound,  and  when 
every  sj  liable  has  its  proper  accent,  or, 
which  ii  ■!  English  versification  is  the 
same,  its    proper  quantity. 

The  so>  mds  of  the  letters  have  been 
already  e:  ^plained;  and  rules  for  the  ac- 
cent or  qui  mtity  are  not  easily  to  be  given, 
being  subji  "Ct  to  innumerable  exceptions, 
Such  howe  ver  as  I  have  read  or  formd, 
I  shall  her«     propose. 


1.  Of  dissyllables,  formed  by  affixing 
a  termination,  the  former  syllable  is 
commonly  accented,  as  childish,  ktJigdom, 
detest,  acted,  toilsome,  lover,  scoffer,  fair- 
er, foremost,  z^alottt,  fulness,  godly,  meek- 
ly, artist. 

2.  Dissyllables  formed  by  prefixing  a 
syllable  to  the  radical  word,  have  com- 
monly liie  accent  on  the  latter;  as,  to  be- 
get, to  beseem,  to  bestow. 

S.  Of  dissyllables,  vvjiich  are  at  once 
nouns  and  veib.s,  the  verb  has  commonly 
the  accent  on  tlie  latter,  and  the  noun 
on  the  former  syllable;  as,  to  descant,  a 
descant;  to  cemint,  a  cdment,  to  contract, 
a  contract. 

This  rule  has  many  exceptions.  Though 
verbs  seldom  have  their  accent  on  the 
former,  yet  nouns  often  have  it  on  the 
Utter  syllable;  as,  delight,  perfume. 

4.  All  dis.sxllables  ending  in  y,  as  cran- 
ny; in  our,  as,  labour,  favour;  in  oxu,  as 
willovi,  ludllov),  except  all6-u>;  in  le,  as 
battle,  bible;  in  i^h,  as  banish;  in  ci,  as 
as  cdmbvick,  cassock;  in  ter,  as  to  batter; 
in  age,  as  courage;  in  en,  as  fasten;  in  et, 
as  quiet;  accent  the  former  syllable. 

5.  Dissyllable  nouns  In  er,  as  canker, 
butter,  have  the  accent  on  the  former  syl- 
lable. 

6.  DissjUable  verbs  terminating  in  a 
consonant  and  e  final,  as  comprise,  escape; 
or  having  a  diphthong  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble, as  appease,  reveal;  or  ending  in  two 
consonants,  as  attend;  have  the  accent 
on  the  latter  syllable. 

7.  Dissyllable  nouns  having  a  diph- 
thong in  the  latter  syllable,  have  com- 
monly their  accent  on  the  latter  syllable, 
as  applause,  except  words  in  ain,  certain, 
mountain. 

8.  Trissyllables  formed  by  adding  a 
termination,  or  prefi.ung  a  syllable,  re- 
tain the  accent  of  a.  radical  word;  as, 
loveliness,  tenderness,  contemner,  -waggon- 
er, physical,  bespatter,  commenting,  com- 
mending, assurance. 

9.  'I'rissyllables  ending  in  ous,  as  grd- 
cious,  arduous;  in  al,  as  cdpital;  in  ion,  as 
mention,  accent  the  first. 

10.  TrissylLibles  ending  in  ce,  ent,  and 
ate,  accent  the  first  syllable,  as  coiinte- 
mvice,  armament,  imminent,  elegant,  pro- 
pogate,  except  they  be  derived  from 
words  having  the  accent  on  the  last,  as 
connivance,  acquaintance;  or  the  middle 
syllable  hath  a  vowel  before  two  conso- 
nants, as  promulgate. 

11.  Irissjlhthles  ending  in  y,  as  entity, 
s(}^cify,  liberty,  victory,  subsidy,  common- 
ly accent  the  first  syllable. 
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12.  Trissyllables  in  re  or  le  accent  the 
first  syllable,  as  legible,  theatre,  except 
disciple,  and  some  words  which  have  a 
position,  as  example,  epistle. 

13.  Trissyllables  in  ude  commonly  ac- 
cent the  first  syllable,  &s  plenitude . 

14.  Trissyllables  ending  in  ator  or 
atour,  as  cre/itozir,  or  having-  the  middle- 
syllable  a  diphthong,  as  endeavour,  or  a 
vowel  before  two  consonants,  as  domes- 
tick,  accent  the  middle  syllable. 

15  Trissyllables  that  have  their  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable  are  commonly 
French,  as  acquiesce,  repartee,  magazine, 
or  words  formed  by  prefixing  one  or  two 
syllables  to  an  acute  syllable,  as  imma- 
ture, overcharge. 

16.  Polysyllables,  or  words  of  more 
than  three  syllables,  follow  the  accent  of 

-the  words  from  which  they  are  derived, 
as  arrogating,  continency,  incontinently, 
commendable,  communicableness.  We 
should  therefore  say  disputable,  indispu- 
table, rather  than  disputable,  indisputable, 
and  advertisement,  rather  than  advertise- 
ment. 

17.  Words  in  ion  have  the  accent  upon 
the  antepenult,  as  salvation,  perturbation, 
concoction;  words  in  atour  or  ator  on  the 
penult,  as  dedicator. 

18.  Words  ending  in  le  commonly 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as 
amicable,  unless  the  second  syllable  have 
a  vowel  before  two  consonants,  as  com- 
bustible, 

19.  Words  ending  in  ous  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  antepenult,  as  uxorious,  vo- 
licptuous. 

20.  Words  ending  in  ty  have  their  ac- 
cent on  the  antepenult,  as  pusillanimity, 
activity. 

These  rules  are  not  advanced  as  com- 
plete or  infallible,  but  proposed  as  use- 
ful. Almost  every  every  rule  of  every 
language  has  its  exceptions;  and  in  En- 
glish, as  in  other  tongues,  much  must  be 
learned  by  example  and  authority.  Per- 
haps more  and  better  rules  may  be  given 
that  have  escaped  my  observation. 

Versification  is  the  arrangement 
of  a  certain  number  of  syllables  accorxl- 
ing  to  certain  laws. 

The  feet  of  our  verses  are  either  iam- 
bick,  as  aloft,  credtCi  or  trochaick,  as 
holy,  lofty. 

Our  iambick  measure  comprises  verses 
Of  four  syllables. 
Most  good,  most  fair, 
Or  things  as  rare. 
To  call  you's  lost; 
For  all  the  cost 


Words  can  bestow, 
So  poorly  stiow 
Upon  your  praise. 
That  all  the  ways 

Sense  hath,  conies  short.  Drayton. 

With  ravish'd  ears 

I'he  monarch  hears.  Dryden. 

Of  six. 

This  while  we  are  abroad, 

.Shall  we  not  touch  our  lyre  ! 
Shall  we  not  sing  an  ode  ? 

Or  shall  that  holy  fire. 
In  us  that  strongly  glow'd. 

In  this  cold  air  expire  ? 

Though  in  the  utmost  peak, 

A  while  we  do  remain. 
Amongst  the  mountains  bleak. 

Exposed  to  sleet  and  rain. 
No  sport  our  hours  shall  break. 

To  exercise  our  vein. 

What  though   bright  Phccbus'  beams 
Refresh  the  southern  ground. 

And  though  the  princely  Thames 
With  beauteous  nymphs  abound. 

And  by  old  Camber's  streams 
Be  many  wonders  found  : 

Yet  many  rivers  clear 

Here  glide  in  siver  swathe.s. 
And  wiiat  of  all  most  dear, 

Buxton's  delicious  baths. 
Strong  ale  and  noble  cheer, 

T'  asswage  breem  winter's  scathes. 
In  places  far  or  near. 

Or  famous,  or  obscure. 
Where  wholesome  is  the  air. 

Or  where  the  most  impure, 
All  times,  and  every  where. 

The  muse  is  still  in  ure.       Drayton. 
Of  eight,  which  is  the  usur>.l  measure  for 
shoi't  poems. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find,  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 
The  hairy  gown,  and  mossy  cell,. 
Where  I  may  sit,  and  nightly  F,pell 
Of  ev'ry  star  the  sky  doth  sh','w. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the,  dew. 

Jlliltt  .n. 
Often,  which  is  the  comnion  measure   of 
heroick  and  tragick  poetry. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  created  spa'  ce. 
Betwixt  heav'n,  earth,   and  skies,  t)  .lere 

stands  a  place 
Confining  on  all  three;  with  triple  boi  nid"^ 
Whence  all  things,  though  remote,    are  | 

view'd  around,  y 

And  thither  bring  their    undub  .ung  | 

sound.  J 

The  palace  of  loud  Fame,  hec     seat  of 
pow'r, 
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Plac'd  on  tlie  summit  of  a  lofty  tow'r; 
A  thoMsancl    winding'  entries  long  and 

wide 
Recr'ieve  of  fj-esh  reports  a  flowing'  tide. 
A  thousand   crannies   in   the  walls    are 

made; 
Nof  gate   nor   bars  exclude    the  busy 

trade. 
'Tis  built  of  brass,   the  better  1o  difFuse 
•]"he  spreading'  sounds,  and  multiply  the 

news; 
Where  echoes  in  repeated  echoes   play; 
A  mart  forever  full;  and  open  night  and 

day. 
Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express, 
But  u  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never 

cease; 
Confus'd,   and  chiding,  like   the  hollow 

roar 
Of  tides,  receding  from  th' insulted  shore; 
Or  like  the  broken   tnunder  heard  from 

far, 
Whcii  Jove  to  distance  drives  the  rolling' 

war. 
The  courts  are  filled  with  a  tumultuous 

din. 
Of  crowds,  or  issuing  fortli,  or  ent'ring- 

in, 
A  thorough-fare  of  news;    where  some 

devise 
Things  never  heard,  some  mingle  truth 

with  lies; 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  sounds  they 

beat. 
Intent  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat. 

Dryden. 

In  all  these  measures  the  accents  are 
to  be  placed  on  even  syllables;  and  every 
line  considered  by  itself  is  more  harmo- 
nious, as  this  rule  is  more  strictly  ob- 
served. The  variations  necessary  to 
pleasure  belong  to  the  art  of  poetry,  not 
to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Our  trochaick  measures  are 

Of  three  syllables; 

Here  we  may 

Tifmk  and  pray. 

Before  death 

Stops  our  breath  : 

Other  joys 

Are  but  toys.        Walton's  Anffler. 
Of  five. 


In  the  days  of  old, 
Stories  plainly  told. 
Lovers  felt  annoy.         Old  Bailad. 
Of  seven. 

Fairest  piece  of  well-form'd  earth. 
Urge  not  thus  your  haughty  birth. 

Waller 


In  tiiese  measures  the  accent  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  odd  syllables. 

These  are  the  measures  which  are 
now  in  use,  and  above  the  rest  tliose  of 
sev(-n,  ciii'lu,  and  ten  syllables.  O'ur  an- 
cient poets  wrote  verses  sometimes  of 
twelve  syllables,  as  Dr;iyton's  Poiyolbi- 
on. 

Of  all   the   CaiTibri.-ui  shires  their  heads 

that  bear  so  hig'h. 
And   farth'st    survey  ilieir  soils  v/iih  an 

ambitious  eye. 
Mervinia  for  her  hills,  as  for  their  match- 
less ci'owd. 
The  nearest  that  are  suld'to  kiss  the  wand- 
ring  clouds. 
Especial  audience  craves,  offended   with 

the  throng, 
That  she  of  all  the  rest  neglected  was  so 

long; 
Alleging  for  lierself,  when  through  the 

Saxon's  pride. 
The  godlike    race  of  Brute  to  Severn's 

setting  side 
Were  cruelly  inforc'il,  her  mountains  did 

relieve 
Tliose  whom  devouring    war  else  every 

where  did  grieve. 
And  when  all  Wales  beside  (by  fortune 

or  by  might) 
Unto  her  ancient  foe  resign'd  her  ancient 

right, 
A  constant  maiden  still  she  only  did  re- 

main. 
The  last  her  genume  laws  which  stoutly 

did  retain. 
.\nd  as  eacli  one  is  prais'd  for  lier  pecu- 
liar things. 
So  oidy  is  she  rich,  in  mountains,  meres, 

and  springs; 
And  holds  herself  as  great  in  her  super- 

fhious  waste, 
As  others    by  their  towns,   and  fruitful 
tillage  grac'd. 

And  of  fourteen,  as  Chapman's  Homer. 

And  as  the  mind  of  such  a  man,  that  hath 

a  long  way  gone. 
And  either  knoweih    not  his  way,  or  else 

would  let  alone 
His  purpos'd  journey  is  distract.    . 

The  measures  of  twelve  and  f  nirteen 
syllables  were  ofien  mingled  by  our  old 
poets,  sometimes  in  altf  mate  li'ics,  and 
sometiKies  in  alternate  couplets. 

The  verse  f)f  twelve  syllables,  called 
an  JUi'xundrinir,  is  now  only  used  to  di- 
versify heroick  lines. 
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Waller  uas  smooth, but  Dryden  taught") 
to  join  I 

The  varyuig^  verse,  the  full  resouncrmg;  ^^ 
line,  ^  ^     r 

Tlie  ion;^  majestick  march,  'and  ener-  j 
g-y  clivinc.  Pope-J 

The  pause  in  tlie  Alexandrine  must  be 
at  the  sixth  syllable. 

Tii'c  verse  of"  fourteen  syllables  is  now 
broken  into  a  soft  lyrick  measure  of  ver- 
ses, coi-isisting-  alternately  of  eight  sylla- 
bles and  six. 

Slie  to  receive  th}"  radiant  name, 
Selccls  II  whiter  space.  Fenlmi. 

^V"llen  all  sliall  jjralse,  and  ev'ry  lay 
Devote  a  wreathe  to  thee, 

That  clay,  for  come  it  will,  tliat  day 
Shall  1  lament  to  sec.  Levis  to  Pope. 

Beneatli  this  tomb  an  infant  lies 

To  eartli  whose  body  lent, 
Uereafier  sliall  more  glorious  rise, 

But  not  more  innocent. 
When  the  Archangel's  trump  shall  blow. 

And  souls  to  bodies  join, 
What    crowds    shall    wisii  their  lives 
below, 
I!as  been  as  short  as  th.ine  !     Wesle>j. 
We  have  another  measure  very  quick 
and  lively,   and  therefore   much  used  in 
soiu^-s,  vviiicl)  may  be  called  tlie  unupent- 
ick,\n  which  the  accent  rests  upon  eve- 
ry third  syllable. 
May  I  govern  my  plssions  with  absolute 

svvay. 
And  grow   wiser  and  belter  as  life  wears 
away.  Dr.  Pope. 

\\\  thlb  measure  a  syllable  is  often  re- 
trenched from  the  iirst  foot,  as 

Diogenes  siirly  and  proud.      Dr.  Pope. 
When  present,  we  love,  and  wiien  ab- 
sent agree, 
I  think  not  of  I'rls,  nor  Trls  of  me. 

Drydeit. 

These  measures   are   varied  by  many 

combmations,  and  sometimes  by  double 


endings,  either  with  or   without  rhyme, 
as  in  the  heroick  measure. 

'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  -within  us, 
*Tis    heaven  itself  that  points  out  an 

herenfter. 
And  intimatesetcrnity  to  man.  Addiaon. 
So  in  that  of  eight  syllables, 

Tliey  neither  added  nor  confounded. 
They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 

Prion 
In  tliat  of  seven. 

For  resistance  I  could  fear  none, 

liutwith  twenty  ships  had  do\ie. 
What  thou,  brave  and  happy   \'ernon, 
llastatchiev'd  with  six  alone.  Glover. 
In  that  of  six, 

'I'was  when  the  seas  were  roaring. 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring. 

Ail  on  a  rock  rcclin'd.  Gay. 

In  tlie  anajieslick. 

When  terrible  tempests  assail  us. 

And  mountainous  billows  affright. 
Nor  power  nor  wealth  can  avail  us, 
But  skilfulindustry  steers  right. 

Ballad. 
To  tliese  measures,  and  their  laws,  may 
be  reduced  every  species  of  Knglish  verse. 
Our  versification  admits  of  few  licenses, 
except  a  spialoepha,  or  elision  of*  in  the 
before  a  vowel,  as  th'  eternal;  and  more 
rarely  of  o  in  to,  as  ('accept;  and  a  syjiivre- 
sis,  liy  which  two  short  vowels  coalesce 
in  to  one  syllable,  as  r/uestio?i,  special;  or 
a  word  is  contracted  b}-  the  expulsion  of 
a  short  vowel  before  a  liquid,  as  avarice, 
temp'j-aiice. 

Thus  have  I  collected  rules  and  exam- 
ples, by  which  the  English  language  may 
be  learned,  if  the  reader  be  already  ac- 
quainted with  grammatical  terms,  or 
taught  by  a  master  to  those  tiiat  are 
more  ignorant.  To  have  written  a  gram- 
mar for  such  as  are  not  yet  initiated  in 
till-  schools,  would  have  been  tedious, 
and  perhaps  al  last  ineffectual. 
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ENGLISH    LANGUAGE 


A. 


ABA 


ABB 


I'ilf,  fir,  fill,  fit;— rai,  mjl;— jiiDC,  piii-.—ni,  luivc,  nov,  n6f;— tube,  iftb.bill;— oil,— j)&ind— ^Ain,  THiJ. 


x\.3  Has  ill  the  Kngiitii  Ungiiaj,'e,  three  (UfTereiit 
soiiuds.  The  bro.ul  soiiiiil,  as,  all,  wall.  The 
open,  t'atlier,  rai/iei:  The  sU-iider,  or  close,  is  the 
jK-culur  a  of  the  English  language.  Ot  this  sotuid 
•re  ha\e  examples,  mi  /'lace,  face,  waste.— 2,  A,  an 
article  set  before  nouns  ot  the  singular  number;  a 
man,  a  tree.  Uefore  a  woril  beginning;  with  a 
vowel,  it  is  written  an;  as,  an  ox.— 3.  A  is  sorae- 
tinitsa  noun;  as,  great  A.—i.  A  is  placed  before  a 
participle,  or  participial  iiouJi.— .4  hunting.  Piior. 
—J  betjging.  Dryd.—S.  A  li;ts  a  signification  de- 
noting proi>oilion.  The  landlord  liath  c  hundred 
a  year.  Atldhoii. — o.  A  is  used  in  biirlistiue  poetry, 
10  lengiben  out  a  syl).U)le.— Fur  cloves  and  nin- 
liH'gs  to  the  llne-o.  Dnj(l.—7.  A  is  sometimes  put 
for  he.—S.  A  in  composition,  seems  sometimes  the 
French  a,  and  sometimes  at,  us  ntiac,  aslope,  awan; 
a^ueary,  a-trip.  S/iiik.—9.  A  is  sonieiimes  r-  dun- 
dant;  as,  arUc,  ^irotue,  tnuuke.  Dryd.—lO.  A.  in 
abbreviiition,  stands  for  allium,  or  arts;  n^  A.  M. 
artiuin  mnaisier 

ABA'CK,  4-bilck',  s.  [from  abacus,  I.at,  «t-9^=t^. 
Greek.]  A  phiin  square  surface.  B.  JunsoiCi  Cu- 
roiiatiuit-jjagfnnt 

A'BACUS,  ah'a-kiis,  s.  [Lat  ]— 1.  A  counting-table.— 
3.   i'he  upp  riiiost    uemlier  of  a  column. 

ABAD'DON,  i-bilii'ddn,  s.  [fiom  a  spirit  so  called  in 
!leb.  KevetaU  chap.  Ix.  v.  19.]  Bottomless  pit. 
Milton. 

ABA'KT,  i-bil't',ad.  [of  aba);can.  6ax.]  From  the 
fore-pait  of  the  ship,  towanis  die  stern. 

To  AUA'NUON,3-'5n'dfin,v.a.  [abaudonner,  Fr.]- 
1.  To  give  up,  resign,  or  quit.  JJiytl.—2.  To  de- 
si  rt.  Siiiiity.  .y/if(A\f.— 3.  'I'o  foi'sake.  Spenser. 

ABA'NUUNK.D,  i-liAn'ddnd.  pan.  a.— 1.  Given  up. 
S/iakt.—Z.  forsaken.— 3  CorrujiUd  in  the  highest 
degrei.  .     .       ,      ■ 

ABA'NDONMKxr,  4-ban'diin.mJnt,  s.  [aban- 
domii  nient,  Fr.!    The  ac   of  ab:indoiiing. 

ABAKTICULA'  ilON,  il)-ar-tlk-;i.li'sh£ii,  s.  [from 
ab,  from,  and  arliciilus,  a  joint,  La(.]  That  spe- 
cies ol  artieulaiion  that  hat  manitc-st  motion. 

To  ABA'SE,  i-bise',  v.  a.  [abaisser,  Fr.]  lo  cast 
down,  to  <lepress,  lo  bring  low.    Sidney. 

ABA'SEMEN  1",  i-bisi'mJnt.  s.  ilie  state  of  being 
brought  low;  depression.     Ecclesiastkua. 

To  ABA'SH,  4-bajh',  v.  a.  [See  BASHFUL.]  To 
make  ashnincd.     Milton. 


7'oABA"l'E,  4-bite',  v.  a.  [From  tlie  French  ab- 
batre.]— 1.  'I'o  lessen,  to  diminish.  Davies.—2.  To 
deject,  or  depress.  Dryd.—3.  To  let  down  the  price 
in  selling.- 4.  [In  common  law.]  To  abate  a  writ, 
is,  by  some  exception,  to  defeat  or  overthrow  it. 
Coxvel. 

To  ABA'TE,  4-bite',  v.n.  To  grow  less.  Dryd. 

ABA'lEMENl",  4-bite'raSnt,  s.  [abatement,  Fr.] 
—  1.  Tl'.e  act  of  abating.  Locke,— -3.  The  stated  of 
being  abated.  Arbuth. — 3.  The  sum  or  quantity 
taken  away  in  the  act  of  abating.  Sivift.—A.  Tiie 
cause  of  abating;  extenuation.     Atterbury- 

AB A'TER,  4-ba'tfir,  s.  The  agent  or  cause  by  which 
an  abatement  is  procured.     Arbuth. 

ABB,  il),  s.  The  yarn  on  a  weaver's  warp,  among 
clothiers.    Cliu.nbers. 

A'BBA,  ab'bS,  s.  [Heb.  3N.]  A  Syriac  word,  which 
signifies  fallicr. 

A'BBACV,  ab'bi-si'.s.  [abbatia,  J-at.]  The  rights, 
possessions,  or  privilejjes  of  an  abbot. 

A'BBESS,  ib'bJis,  s.  [abbatissa,  Lat.  abbess,  Fr.] 
The  snperiour  of  a  nuiniery.     Dryd. 

A'BBEY,  or  ABBY.  4b'b4,  s.  [abbatia,  Lat.]  A  mo- 
nastery of  religious  persons,  whether  men  or  wo- 
men.   S/iaks. 

A'BBEY-LUBBF.R,  aiibi-iab-bfir,  s.  A  slothful 
loiteivr  in  a  religious  house,  under  pretence  of  re- 
tirement.   Dryd. 

A'BBOT,  Jb'bfti,  s.  [in  the  lower  Lat.  abbas.]  The 
chief  of  a  coment  of  men. 

To  ABBKE'VIATE,  ai>-brA'» i-ite,  v.  a.  [abbreviare, 
Lat.]— 1.  'I'o  shorten  by  contraction  of  parts  with- 
out loss  oj'  the  main  substance.  Bacon.— 2.  I'o 
sliorten,  lo  cut  short.    Brown. 

ABBREVIA'TlON,  4l>.br4-v4-i'than,  s.— 1.  The  act 
of  abbreviating.— 2.  The  means  used  to  abbreviate, 
as  characters  siguifving  whole  woids.    Swifr. 

ABBllEVIA'TOR,  'ab-brA-vi-i'tar,  s.  O.ie  who 
abridges. 

ABBltE'VlATURF.,  Jlvbri'vi-A-tcliftre,  s.  [abbre- 
viatura,  Lat.]— 1.  A  mark  used  for  the  sake  of 
shortening.— 2.  A  eompeudiam  or  abridgement. 
7Vj  (/'<"'• 

ABBREUVOrR,  4b-br^voir',  s.  [in  French,  a  Wa- 
tering-olat*.]  Among  masons,  the  joint  or  jiinc- 
tin*  «1  two  dtones. 

A,  B,  C,  pronounced  i-bi-si. — 1.  The  alphabet.—?. 
The  little  books  by  which  the  eleiTienls  61"  rearting 
aiv  taught. 


(0 


ABI 


ABO 


FAto,  fir,  fAll,  fai;-mi,  mlf,  pine,  pln;- 


Tc  A':6Dlt  ATE,  Ah'di-kJie,  v.  a.  [alxlko,  Lat.]  Jo 
givt  up,  to  rerign;Bpiilied  connBonly  to  some  right, 
or  olrice.    Addison. 

ABUICA'  ITON,  aWi-ki'shan,  s.  [alxlicatio,  Lat.] 
The  aci  of  alxlUatiiig;  reijjnBtioii. 

A'BDRAITVE,  ab'di-kitlv,  a.  TliRt  which  causes 
orinitjiics  abiiicatiun. 

ABDO'MEN,  ilMii'mlii.s.  [Lat.  from  aWo,  to  hide.] 
A  ca\ity  commonly  called  tlie  lower  venter  or  bel- 
ly; it  contains  tlie  siomach,  guts,  liver,  spleen, 
bladiler,  uiul  is  wiihiii  lilted  with  a  meiiibraiie  call- 
ed tile  periionieiin). 

ABDO'jMINAL,  ah-d6m'ra4-nll,   ? 

ABDC/MINOUS,  Jlwioiii'mJ-nfts,  J*" 
Relating  to  the  abdomen. 

To  AUnU'CE,  ab-dAse',  v.  a.  [abduco,  Lat.]  To 
draw  to  a  dift'erent  part;  to  withdraw  one  part 
from  another.    Bi'oivn. 

AUDU'CENT,  Sb-ilu'sliit,  a.  Mujcl-s  abducent 
serve  to  open  or  pull  back  divers  parts  of  the 
budy. 

AhDU'CTOR,  a;.-i:ak.'t6r,  s.  [Lat.]  The  muscle 
vvhicL  lUaws  back  tlie  3e\  cral  mumbeis.  Arbittk- 
rot. 

Tv  ABEA'R,  i-bire',  v.  a.  [from  absepan,,  Saxon, 
I..;;!.]  io  (iej-uii;  to  demean.  Sjj.  F.  Q.  B.  V.  C. 
Xll.  St.  n. 

ABEA'R.ANXE.  S-bi'rJnse,s.  [from  abear.]  Beha- 
viour.    liiucKswue, 

ALLCi''.l>A'Ri.\N',  Jl-bc-si-di'-ij-5n,  s.  [fiom  the 
uariji.'s  of  a,  h.  c]  A  t<>;iclur  of  tlie  alphabet,  or 
Cisi  rudiments  of  literature. 

A'B£CEDAKY,  i'bfc-si-di-ri,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
ali'babtt. 

ABE'B.  a-bid',  ad.  [from  a.  for  at.]  Inb<-d.  Sidnnj._ 

ABE'liKANCE,  Jb-lr'rinse,  s.  A  deviation  from 
t!:t  right  way;  au  errour.     Glanviile. 

AC£'«RANt'¥,4b-ei'ra;i-!.e:.  Thesame  with  ABER- 
ItANrR.    Brown. 

ALE  IvKAlvT,  4b.ir'rlnt,  a.  [from  aljerrans,  Lat.] 
^V'ulid^l•i;.^  iVom  iht  rij^Kt  ur  known  way. 

APEURA  TZON,  Ab-ir-rVshan,  s.  [froiri  aberratio, 
Lat.]  Tlie  act  of  deviating  from  the  common 
tacii.     Gloiiv. 

AEE'RRIXG,  ftb-lr'rhig,  part.  [aUrro,  Lat.]  Go- 
ing astray.     Srini'ti. 

To  ABERU'NCATE,  4l>J-ran'kite,  v.  a.  [averuneo, 
Lat.]     To  pull  up  by  the  roots. 

To  AHE'T,il-bSl',  v.a.  [from  batan,  Sax.]  Ti.  push 
forward  anotlu  r,  to  support  him  in  his  designs  by 
cuiiiiivaiice,  encouragement,  or  help.    Fiiinj  Q. 

AV.  E'Ti'iENT,   a-blt'm?nt,  s.     The  act  of  abetting. 

AE  E  TTER,  or  A  BE'TTOH,  J-bJl'tfir,  s.  He  that 
abets;  the  supporter  or  eiieuurager  of  another. 
ijil/d. 

ABE\'ANCr.,  a-bli'insF,  s.  'Hie  right  of  fvje  simpie 
lieth  in  abeyance,  when  it  is  all  only  in  the  remem- 
brance, intendment,  and  consideration  of  the  law. 
CnvtI. 

To  AEHO'1%  3b-li6r',  V.  a.  [abhoireo,  Lat.]  ToUatc 
■with  acrinu.ny;  to  loathe.     Milton. 

ABrtO'RRENCE,  4b-hii-'rliise,  7  s.    [from   abhor.] 

ABKO'RRENCY,  ib-liii^-Jn-si.JXhe  act  of  abhor- 
rins".  (leti  stafioM.     l.orkf-     Sunth. 

ABHO'RREN  r,  iI)-h(irVjnt,  a.  [from  abhor.]-l. 
Siruciv  with  abiiorrence. — Z,  Contrary  to,  foreign, 
iiu-ousistci't  wiib.     Oryd. 

ABHO'RUER,  ilb-!i4v'rfir,  s.  [from  abhor.]  A  hater, 
detestcr.     Swih. 

To  AiU'UE,  a-blde',  y.  n.  I  abode  or  abid.  [fi-om 
anbiQin,  .Sa.'i.]— 1.  To  dwell  in  a  place,  not  to  re- 
move. Gen.— 2.  To  dwell.  S'tuks. — 3.  To  remain, 
not  1(1  cease,  or  fail.  fgnL—i.  To  continue  in  the 
«:uikC  state.  Sti/lfiigJl.—S.  It  is  used  with  the  parti- 
tlewiCj  before  a  person,  am!  at  or  in  before  a  place. 

To  \Kl'DE,  A-bldi-',  V.  a.— 1.  To  wait  for,  e.\pect_ 
attend,  await.,  ./Win/  Q. — 2.  To  beavor  support  the' 
for>iec|iienccs  of  a  {•hing.  A'^ilf.—^.  To  bear  or  siiji- 
jKjrt,  wit'iout  lxiI!{^■conquer(.d.  H^uodumrd.—A.  'Jo 
bear  without  aversion.  Sidrietj.^5.  To  beamr  suf- 
ftr.  1'"^'^ 

ABI'DtR,  a-bi'dftr,  s.  [from  abide.]  'Ihe  person 
Unit  abidi  i  or  (l.«i'IU  in  a  place. 

A>;I'r>ING,  J-hl'ill)ig, «.  [I'rym  nbid*'.]  ("ontimiance. 
fUiifijift. 
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ABTG.ML,  I'o'l.gJ-il,  s.    [a  woman's  name,  Utb.] 

A  lady's  waiting  n>aid.    Congrrei; 
A'BJEC  I',  Ab'|5kt,a.  [abjeetus,  Lat.]— 1.    Mean  or 
worlhless.  Addi.iun.—'i.  Contt  mptible,  or  of  no  va. 
lue.    MiH.—'i.   Without  hope  or  rega  1x1.    Swlfi.—4- 
Destitute,  iiie  n  and  ilespieable.  liryd. 

A  BJEC  J',  ib'jjct,  s.  A  man  without  hope.  Psninu. 
To  A'BJE  C'i',  ib-jJct',  v.  a.  [abjicio.  Lat  ]  I'o  throw 

away. 
AB.IE'C TEDNE-SS,  4l>-jjct'  ?d-njss,  s.  [from  abject.] 
The  state  of  an  abject.     Boyle. 

ABJE'C'ITON,  ib-i^U'-sbftn,  s.  [from  abject.]  Mean- 
ness of  mind;  serviliu  ;  l.aveness.     Hooker. 

A'BJECTL\,  ab'j§t.t-l>,  ad.  [from  abject.]  In  an 
abject  manner,  m<aiily. 

A'BJECJ  NESS,  AV.(Ski-i.5ss,  s,  [from  abject.]  Ser- 
V'lity,  meanness.    Green. 

ABILITY,  itiU'Lth,  s.  [habilit^.  Fr.]— ].  The  pow- 
er to  do  any  thing,  whether  depending  upon  skill, 
or  riches,  or  strength.  Sidney.— 2.  Capacity,  quali- 
ficatitm,  jiower.  Dan.— 2.  When  it  has  the  plural 
number,  abiliiicx,  it  frequently  signifies  the  facul- 
ties or  powers  oi'  liie  ruind.    Rogers. 

ABINI'E'.STATE,  4)..ln-tis'tite,  a.  [of  ab,  from, 
and  intestatus,  Lat.]  A  terra  of  law,  implying  him 
that  inherits  from  a  man  who,  though  he  bad  the 
power  to  make  a  will,  yet  did  not  make  it. 

To  AB.tU'RK.  Ab-jire',  v,  a.  [ahiiiro,  Lat.]— 1.  To 
swear  not  to  do  something.  Hale. — 2.  lo  retract, 
or  recant,  or  abnegate  a  position  upon  oath. 

ABJURA'iTON,  ab-.iti-ri'shfiii,  s.  [from  abjure.] 
The  act  of  abiurintr;  the  oath  taken  for  that  enrt. 

To  ABLA'CTATE,  ab-lik'tAte,  v.  a.  [ablacto,  Lat.] 
To  wean  from  the  bieasl. 

ABLACTA'TION,  ah-l4k-iil'shan,  s.  One  of  the 
methods  of  grafting. 

ABLAqijEA'JTON,  Ib-li-kwi-i'shin,  s.  [ablaqne- 
atio,  Lut.]  The  pr.ictlce  of  opening  the  ground 
about  the  roots  of  trees.    Evelyn. 

ABLA' TION,  ab-li'shttn,  s.  [ablatio,  Lat.]  Tlieact 
of  taking  awav. 

A'BLA'ITVE.  a'b'la-tlv,  a.  [ablativus,  Lat.]— 1.  That 
which  lakes  away.— 2.  Tiie  simIi  case  of  the  Latin 
nouns. 

A'BLE,  i'bl,a.  [habile,  Fr.  habilis,  Lat.]— 1.  Having 
strong  faculties,  or  great  strength  or  knowledge, 
riches  or  any  other  power  of  mind,  body,  or  for- 
tune.   £acon.—2.  Having  power  sufficient.  South. 

To  A'BLE,  i'bl,  v.  a.  To  make  alile;  to  enable. 
^haksfi. 

A'BLE-BODTED,  i'bl-bad'ilfd,  a.    Strong  of  body. 

Ti  A'BLEGATE,  ai/lj-gite,  v.  a.  [ablego,  Lat.]  To 
5end  abroad  upon  some  employment. 

AiiLEGA'TION.Jlvle-gi'-shan,  s.  [from  ablegate-] 
A  semlii  u  abruud 

A'BLENESS,  i'bI-nJss,9.  [from  able.]  Ability  of  bo- 
dy, vigour,  force.    Sidney. 

A'BLEPSY,  ab'lJp-si,  j.  [from  A/shi-l'U,  Gv.]  Want 
of  sight.    Diet. 

A'BLUKNT,  ab'Wi-?nt,  a.  [aWuens,  Lat.]  Tliat 
w  hieh  has  the  power  of  cleansing. 

ABLU'TION,  aw&'shan,  s.  [ablutio,  Lat.]-^!.  The 
act  of  cleansing— 2.  The  rinsing  of  cbymical  pre- 
parations in  wa'er.— S.Thecup  given,  witt<out  con- 
secration, to  the  laity  in  the  popish  churches. 

To  A'BNEGA  I'E,  ib'ni-g.^tc,  v.  a.  [from  abnego, 
Lat.]     To  deny. 

AHNEGA'TION,  ^h-ni-ji'shfln,  s.  [abnegatio,  Lat.] 
Denial,  renunciation.    Hammond. 

ABO'AllD.  li-l-.ord'.  ad.  [from  the  French  it  bord,  Hs 
niter  '>  bunt,  niroyer  r>  bord.']  In  a  ship.    Falrigh. 

A5W1>E,  a-b,^de',  s.  [from  abide.]— 1.  Hnbitatton, 
dwelling,  place  of  resilience.  W^a/Zer.- 2.  Stay,  ctm- 
tinuanc?  ia  a  place.  Slmkn.-i.  To  intike  abode;  to 
ilwf  il.  to  reside,  to  inhabit.     Dri:d. 

To  AbO'DE.  a-bode',  v.  a.  [See  BODE.]  To  fore- 
token or  f.,resl.o'.v;  to  be  a  prognostick,  to  be  omi- 
nous.   Sinks. 

AllO'DI'lMKNT,  H-bode'n-.^nt.  s.  [froin  a'^orf*?.] .  A 
secret  anticipation  of  something  future.     Slinks. 

AliO'LlSH,  a-bdi'iJsiijV.  a.  [iVoui  alxdeo,  Lat.]— I. 
To  annul.  Hooker.— 2.  To  put  an  end  to;  to  de- 
stroy,    Hnyunrd. 


ABO 


AKS 


-no,  iuStc,  H(\i,:iAr;-t6l)?,taii,  b4ll;~All;— ;)i!.ii,\J;-Y/,in,  IHit. 


ABO'LISHAnLE,  i-bol'llnli-J-bl,  a.  [tVoin  aliolisU.) 
Tl.nt  ftfliicli  may  Iw  silMi:'she<l. 

AiiOMSHEH,  S-b5rii<li-fli',  J.  itrom  abollsii.]    Ho 

that  abolishfS. 
AHO'LISHMKN  r,  a-birHib-niJiit,  t.  [from abolisli.] 

The  act  of  iibolishin^.     Honker. 
AHOLl'nv)N,ib-6-lisli'an,  s.  [tl-oiii  abolish.]     The 

act  d'abobsbinjif.  Grew. 
ABO'MINAULE,  4.h3.n'i-na-bl,  a.  [nbominrxbihi, 
J.at.']  1.  Hateful,  detestaiile.  .S'jti;/y.— 2.  Unclean. 
Leviticus.— 3.  In  low  anil  hiiiicrnii!i  lanfjuiipe,  it 
is  a  woi-d  uf  loose  nntl  imietv-nninate  censure. 
Slutk.1. 

AB'J',.nNABT,ENESS,  a-bijiii'^-iia-bl-n^s,  •..  [ft-om 
abominable-]  The  (|uality  of  b-'in;;  abuminablp; 
hatefulness,  (nliousuess.    Bfntlct/. 

AHO'MINAfiLY,  a-b6in'i-na-bli.a(l.  [fromabomina- 
ble.]  Excessively,  extremely,  exoeetliugly;  in  the 
ill  sense.    Ariiiitfinot. 

To  AliO'iVJINATii,  i-bdm'i-nite,  y.  a.  [aboniinor, 
Lat."]    To  abhor,  detest,  hate  uiierly.     Suuth^m. 

ABOMINA'TION,  A-boin-i-na'shSn.  s.— 1.  Harrcd, 
•If  testation.  Sroift.—2.  'I'he  object  of  hatred.  Ce- 
Ui-^it, — 3.  Polliiti  in,  ilefilenieut.  5//n.t*.— 4.  The 
cause  of  pollution.  2  Kini;s. 

ABORPGl^ES,  ilvo-ild^e'i-nJz,  s.  [Lat.]  Theear- 
ii'-st  inbabitanct  of  a  country:  those  of  whom  no 
uriiriiial  is  to  l)e  traced ;  as,  tlie  Welsh  ni  Britain. 

AriO'RTlOV,  4-b5r'sliiiii.  s.  [abovtio,  Lat.]— 1.  The 
aot  of  brin-ajing  forUi  uniiioely.— 2.  I'iie  produce  of 
uu  untimely  birth.     Ai'mtlmot, 

Ab<i'U  TIVE,  4-b6r'tlv.  s.  That  which  is  born  be- 
lore  the  due  time.    Pencham. 

AUO'KTIVii,  5-bor'tiv,  a.  [abrtrtivus,  Lat.]— 1. 
Hrouziitfoith  bef.ire  the  due  time  of  birth.  Shaks. 
— 2.  Figuratively,  thai  wiiioh  fails  for  want  of  Ini.e. 
South,— i.  Tiiat  which  briji^s  forth  nothin.;.  Mil- 
tun. 

ABOTITIVELY,  4-bii''tlv-le,  a:l.  [iVo-n  abortive.] 
Horn  without  the  due  tinu",  iiiuuaturely,  untimely. 

AUO'RriVliN'ESS.  A-b6r'tiv-ness,  s.  [I'lO'"  abor- 
tive,] The  state  of  abortion. 

AEfVaTMENT,  a-b'irt'mint,  s.  [from  aborto,  Lat.] 
,      The  tliinij  brought  Ibilb  out  ^f  tiine;  an  untimely 
birth.     Bacnti. 

AHO'VK,  i-bftv',  prep,  [from  a.  and  bupan,  Saxon; 
Aouen,  Untch.]  1.  Hir;hir  in  place.  0;-j/rf.— 2.  More 
in  quantity  or  number.  E.vud.—S.  Higher  in 
rank,  iiower  or  excellence.  P.ta!>ns.—4.  Superior 
to;  unattainable  by.  .Sicit't. — S>  Ueyond;  more 
than.  Lorkr.—d.  Too  proud  for;  too  liish  for.  Potje. 

AHtyVE.  4-bav',  ad.— 1.  Over-head.  Bacon.— 2.  In 
tiie  regions  of  heaven.  Pope. — 3.  JBerore.  Dnjil.— 
Prom  ahove.—l.  Fi-om  an  higher  place.  Dryd.—2, 
From  heaven.     James. 

ABOVE  ALL,  i-biiv'  ill.  In  the  iirst  place;  chiefly. 
nryrl. 

ABOVE  BOARI>,a-bav'  bAnl.  In  oiien  si){lit;  with- 
out artifice  or  trick.     L'E  linngc. 

ABOVE-CITEI),  a-bdv-sl-tSJ.  Cited  before.  AMi- 
son. 

ABOVE-GROUND,  ii-bav-pjrJiiid.  An  expi'essi(m 
used  to  siq^niiy,  that  a  man  is  alive:  uut  in  tlie 
ijrave. 

ABOVE-MENTIONED,  4-bav-mfn-sh5ud.  Men- 
tioned befin-e. 

To  ABO'UND,  a-bJind.  V.  n.  [abundo,  Lat.  abon- 
der,  Fr.]— 1.  'l"o  have  in  great  pleiity;foilowed  by 
■ivit/i  or  iii.—Z.  To  l)e  in  great  plenty. 

ABO'U  r,  1-biit',  prep,  [r.bucan,  or  aburon,  Sax.] 
— 1.  Round,  surrounding,  encircling.  I)ry<l.-^2. 
Near  to.  Ben  Jonson.—'i.  C mceriiiiig,  with  re- 
gard to,  relating  to.  Locke. — 1.  Engaged  in,  em- 
ployed upon,  'rnijlin: — S.  A|ipeiulaotto  the  person: 
as,  clothes,  c^rf.  iU'(((>n. — 6.  Relating  to  the  p?i'son; 
as  H  servant.  Siiliici/. 

AHO'U T,  4  biit'.  ad.— 1.  Circularly.  .9.W.J.— 2.  In 
circuit,  S/iaks.S.  Nearly.  Bncon. — 4  Here  and 
thei-e;  every  way.  !■>/.  2-- S.  With  io  l>efore  a  verb; 
ni,al>outtnJly;  up<m  the  point,  within  a  small  time 
of. — '>■  The  loniTt-stway,  in  o-.ipositiun  to  the  short 
straight  way.  S/utk.t. — 7.  To  bring  nhout;  tu  bring 
to  the  point   or  state  desiraJ;  as,  Ae  hai  b'u:ight 


n/iout  Mi  purposes.— S.  To  omr-  n'lfx";  to  Cpme  to 
souie  certain  state  or  point.— «.  To  go  about  a 
thing;  to  prepare  to  dq  it.  Some  of  llieje  phrases 
s  ■em  to  derive  their  ori'jinal  from  the  Frt-iich  A 
bout;  veuir,  o  bout  d'uiw  clio.tc;  vcnir  ■i  bctit  de 
i/uctf/ii'an. 

A.  Bp.  for  \r'hlii8ho|i. 

ABRACADA'UltA,    IVr.i-ka-dib'rl.      A    sul>0'sti- 


tious  charm  aKaiiist  agues. 
To  AttR.\.'nV.A-hvUi'.  V.  a. 


To  ARRA'D,"^.,  J-brA-h'.  v.  a.  [ahn-lo, Lat.]  To  nib 

oT;  to  wear  aw  lyfrom  'fieoih-r  jv.irls.    Hnle. 
ABRAKA\T-M\Nr,   4'i)ri-h-i:i.-mln,  s.     [fo'-merly.] 

A  ragged  lie^gar  jiretf-nrling  iri  Ik-  mad.     Dekker. 
ABRAHAM'S  BALVf.  4  bi^-'ij  it's  bHm,  s.  An  herb. 
To  AB!<AID.4-hrAde',  v.a.  ffi-om  Ahpie'san.  Snx.  di. 

laiare.]  'l"o  rouse  abruptly;  to  awaken.  Sp.   F.  O. 

R.  riL  C.  XI.  St.  <i.  ''  < 

ABRA'SION,    4-hr4'zliAn,  s.    [See   ABUAnF..]-!. 

The   act  of  abi-ni'ling;  the  rubbing  of.— 2.    'I'lie 

matter  worn  o'fby  the  attrition  of  bodies. 
To  ARRAY,  S-br't',  v.n.  p'ro-n  ab|i>!>5a)i,  Sat.  dita- 

»arp.1    To  awaken.  Si.  F.  Q.  B.  IV.  C.  VI.  st.  36. 
A8RE'A.ST,  i-biSst',  ad.  [See  HREA.ST  ]     Side  by 

side:  in  such  a  position  that  the  hre:\sts  may   bear 

against  tiis  same  Vir\e.     S/i'ikr. 
To  ABRI'DiiE,  4br(d  je',  v.  n.  [:ibreger,  Fr.  abbrevio, 

Lat.]— t.  To  make  shorter  in  wovds,  keeping  still 

the  same  subslanci-.  2  ^^nci — 2.  To  contract,  to 

diminish,  to  cut  ihort.   Lurkc—3.  'I"o  deprive  of. 

S/i^ks. 
ABRIDGED  OF,  l-bridjd'  &v,  j,.    l>eprivfd  of,  de- 

barrr»d  from. 
ABRI'DGK't,  4br!d.i'ar,  s.   [from  abrid^-'.^-l.  He 

that  a!)ridges:  a  shortener.— 2.  A  writer  of  eom^n- 

diums  or  abrid;:ments. 
ABili'DGME.V  r,  S-brldj'mf  nr,  s.  [abreger.ient,  Fr.] 

—I.  The  cop.-riftinn  of  a  la.-ie-  wirk  i  "o  a  small 

eo'iipas'.    Hooker.— 2.    A    dim-noticm  in  general. 

Donne— 3,    Restraint    or  abndgrnent   of  liberty, 

Lorke. 
ABRO'ACH,  4-brotcli',  ad.  [See  To  BRO\CH]— l. 

In  a  posture  to  run  out.  S7i'i'}.<--2.1n  a  state  ofl)^ 

ing  <li(fiised  or  "ropagated.  Shaks. 
ABR()An,  4-br4w<l',   ad.  [compounded   of  a   and 

broad.]— 1,  Without  confinement;  widely:  at  large. 

Milton.— 1.  Outof  thehous.-.  Slink/'.— 3.'(n  another 

counti-y.     Iioo'v<:—i     In  all  directions,  th's  way 

and     that.      Oryd.—S.    Without,     not     within. 

Hooker. 
To  A'BROGATE.   IbV^'ite.   v.    a.  [abrogo,  Lat.] 

To  take  away  froui  a  la'.v  in  force;  to  ivpeal,  to  an- 
nul.   Hooker.' 
ABROGATION,  flb-ro-gVibfin,  s.  [abro^ato,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  abrogating;  the  repeal  of  a  law.     Cla- 

ren'/on. 
ABHu'PT,  4h-rSpt',  a.  [iibruptus,  Lat.]— 1-  Broken, 

crafffry.     T/ionuun.-Z.  Divided,  without  any  thing 

intervening.     Milton.— 3.  Sudden,  witiiniit  the  cus- 

to'iKiry  or  pro^jjr  piiepaiatives.— 4. 'Unconnected. 

B.if'nion. 
Aim'"PTTO«J,Sh-ri\p'shSn,  s.  [-briiptio,  Lat]  Vio- 

lent  aTid  stiddeii  seoaratioii.     IVu-idwird. 
ABACI' rLY.:iVya|it'l6,.id.  [Se-  ABRUPT.]  Has- 

ti'; .  without  the  due  forms  of  prepar:ition.  Sidney, 

A-ld'^-m. 
ABKU'PrNESS..l!Kurt'n»ss,  s.  [from  abrupt.]-!. 

An  abr'spt  manner,  haste,  sudden ness.— 2.   Uiicon- 

nct'-dii'-ss  roii-h'i  ss,  craggiiuss.     Il'oodumn!. 
A'BSCKSS,  4'i'sjs,s.  [r.bseessns,  Lat.]  A  morbid  ca- 

vitv'ii  '.he')<)-'v.  .iv'rd'i. 
To  AHSC1'NI>,  ViKsind',  V.  a.  To  cut  off. 
ABSCrp.l,  4l>-.?ss4.  fLat.]  Pat  of  the  diameter  of 

a  conick  sestiori  inti-rcipted  between  I'ae    vertex 

and  a  scmi-ordinntf. 
ABSCt'SSl..)\.    ;\'>-slz!i'an."s.    [abs^isiio.  Lat.] -1, 

The  act  of  cutting  oif.   UOr-man.—i.  The  iinii  of 

h'ing  CO'  off".     Brm-n. 
To  ABSCO'NO,  ibskAnd',  v.  n.  [ahscondo,  Lat.lTo 

hid"  one's  self. 
ABSCO'N'UER,  Sii-skftnd'ar,  s.  [from  abscond.]  The 

person  that  ab^vonds. 
A'RSEVCR.  4b's«iiie,  s.  [See  ABSENT.>1.  T'.e  sute 

of  l»eiiig  absi'nt,  opposed  to  nresea">*.  S''ikt. — j. 

Waniof  appeavince,  i;i  th;  legal  sens;;.  iH'ton.— 


ABS 


ABY 


File,  lir,  fill,  i'lit;-^mi,  niJt;— plnr,  pin;— 


3.  tnattention,  hMtHessness, -neglect  of  the  pi-ejent 
object.    Addison. 

A'BSENT,ab'sint,a.  [absens.  Lat.]— l-Notpir^ent; 
useil  with  the  particijile  from.  Pope— 2.  Absent 
in  mind,  inattentive.    Addison. 

To  ABSE'NT,  ab-s&nl',  v  a.  To  withdraw,  to  foi- 
bsarto  con<e  into  pi-csence.     Shaks. 

ABSENTE'E,  Jb-s§n-t4',  s.  A  woril  used  eommonly 
with  regard  to  Irishmen  living  out  ol'their  country. 
Dnvies. 

ABSI'NTHIATED,  Sb-sln'rt4-atld,  p.  [Aoni  ab- 
sinthiuin,  Lat.]  Impi-egnated  with  wormwood. 

To  ABSI'ST,  ab-sJst',v.  n.  [absisto,  Lat.]  To  stand 
off',  to  leave  ofT. 

To  ABSO'LVE,  it)-z6lv',  v.  a.  [absolvo,  Lat.]— 1.  To 
clear,  to  acquit  of  a  crime  in  a  judicial  sense. 
Shaks.— 2.  To  set  free  from  an  engagement  or  pro- 
mise lValler.—3.  To  pronounce  a  sin  remitted,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sense.  i'ope.—A,  To  finish,  to 
complete.     Little  Used. 

A'BSOLUTE,  4b's6-li'ite,  a.  [absolutus.  Lat.]— 1. 
Complete;  applied  as  well  to  persons  as  things. 
Hooker.— 2.  Unconditional;  as,  an  absolute  promise. 
South- — 3.  Not  relative;  as,  absolute  space.  Slil- 
lingjl  —4.  Not  limited;  as,  absolute  powcv,  Drydeiu 

A'BSOLU TELY,  Ib's6-litc-l4,  ail.  [from  absolute.] 
—1.  Coinpletely,  without  restriction.  Sidney.— 2. 
Without  relation.  Hoaker.-S.  Without  limits  or 
drpendince.  Dryd. — 4.  AVithout  condition.  Hoo- 
ker.—5.  Peremptorily,  positively.     Milton, 

A'aSOLUTPlNEoS,  ab's6-lite-iilss,  s.  [from  abso- 
lute]—!. Completeness.— 2.  Freetlom  from  depen- 
dance,  or  limits.  Claren:lon.—3.  Despotism.  Ba- 
r:3n. 

ABSOLU'TION,  ili-so-l^l'shfin,  s.  [absolutio,  Lat.]— 
1.  Acquittal.— 2.  The  remission  of  sins,  or  penance. 
South. 

A'BSOLITTORY,  ab'sS-ld-tftr-ri,  a.  [absolutorius, 
Lat.]    rhat  which  absolves. 

A'BSONANT.  ii/si-iiint,  a.  Contrai-y  to  reason. 

A'BSONOUS,aii'si-nfis,  a.  [absonus,  Lat.]  Absurd, 
contrary  to  reason. 

ToABSCRB,  ib-sirS',  v.  a.  [absorlieo, Lat.]  preter. 
absorbed;  part,  prt  t.  absorbed,  or  absorpt. — l.  To 
swallow  up      Phillil)s.—2.  To  suck  up.  Harveif. 

ABSO'RBENT,  4b-s6i-'bJnt,  s.  [absorbens.  Lat.]  A 
medicine  that,  by  the  softness  or  i>orosity  of  its 
parts,  either  eases  the  asperities  of  pungent  hu- 
mours, or  draws  away  superfluous  moisture  in  the 
body.    Quincy. 

ABSO'RPT,  il)-s4rpt'.  p.  [from  absorb.]  Swallowed 
up.    Pope. 

ABSO'RPTION,  ib-sorp'-shfln,  s.  [from  absorb.] 
The  act  of  sw.illowing  up.    Burnet. 

To  ABS TA'IX,  ib-stiue',  v.  n.  [abslineo,  Lat.]  To 
forb' ar,  to  deny  one's  self  any  gratiiication 

ABSTE'MIOUS,  ih-stJ'm4-tis,  a.  [abstemius,  Lat.] 
Temperate,  sober,  abstinent. 

ABSTE'.MIOaSLY,  Ih-st4'm4-tis-l4,  ad.  [from  al>- 
stemious.]  Temperately,  soberly,  without  indul- 
gence. 

ABSTE'MIOUSNESS,  ib-sti'mJ-fis-nSss,  s.  [See 
-  ABSTEMIOUS.]  The  quality  of  being  abstemi- 
ous. 

ABSTE'NTION.  ai>stJii'shftn,  s.  [from  abstineo, 
Lat.]     The  act  of  holdii\g  oft. 

To  ABSTE'RGE,  ib-st&rjc,  v.  a.  [abstergo,  Lat.] 
'I"o  cleanse  by  wiping. 

ABSTE'RGENT,  ab-st&r'j4nt,  a.  Cleansing;  having 
a  cleansing  quility. 

To  ABSTE'RSE,  Ib-stftrse'.  [See  ABSTERGE.] 
To  cleansi',  to  piu-ify.     Not  in  use.    Brown. 

ABSTE'RSION,  ab-stfir'shfin,  s.  [tihstersio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  cleansing.     Bmon. 

ABSTE'RSIVE,  ab-stftr'slv,  a.  [from  absterge.] 
That  has  the  quality  of  absterging  or  cl.  ansing. 
liacnn. 

,A'BS  riNENCE,  Jb'sti-nJusf,  s.  fabstinentia.  Lat.] 
— 1.  Forbearance  of  any  thing.  Lorkc. — J.  Fasting, 
or  forbPH  ranee  of  necessary  fooil.     Slinks 

A'BSTINENT,  ib'stA-n^iit.a.  [abstinens,  Lat]  That 
uses  abstinence. 

To  ABSTRA'CT,  lb-strikt',v.  a.  [abstraho,  Lat.]— 
1.  To  take  one  thing  from  another.—.;.  To  sepa- 


|. 


I'atc  ideas.  LocAre.— 3.  To  reduce  to  an  epitome. 
I'.'aru. 

A'BSTRACT,  il.'strlkt,a.  [ahsfractus,  Lat.]  Sep«. 
ra(e<l  froui  something  else,  g-^nenilly  used  with  re- 
lation to  iiiental  perceptions;  as,  abstract  niathe- 
Miaticks.     inihins, 

A'BS  TK.^C  T,  ab'stritkt,  s,  [from  the  verb.]— 1,  A 
sm:i!ler  c|iiaiuuy,  cunTaitmtg  the  virtue  or  power  oC 
a  greater.  Shaks.— ^.  An  epitome  made  by  taking' 
out  the  prineipal  pans.  H-'-.ttj.- 3.  Thi  .stale  of 
b'  ing  abstracted.     Wotton. 

ABSTHA'C  lED.absirik'iJd,  p.  a.  [from  abstn.ct.] 
—1.  Separated.  Milton.— 2.  Retim-d,  abstruse. 
r>ontie,—3.  Alxent  of  mind. 

ARS  TRA'C  TEDI  Y,  4lhsiriktSd-li,  ad.  With  ab- 
straction, si:uply,  separately  from  all  coulin^eni 
circumstances.     Dryden. 

ABSTR.VCTtON,ab-slr4kshd".s.  [absi.-actio.Lat.] 
—1.  The  act  of  absti-acting.  JVaUs.—2.  The  slate 
ofbeing  abstracted.— 3.  Absence  of  mind,  inatten- 
tion.— '..  Disregard  ol  worldly  oiiji  ci s.   Pope. 

AKS TRACTIVE,  4h-str4k'i"tv,  a.  [from  abstract.] 
Having  the  power  or  qualitv  of  abstracting. 

ABSTRA'CTLY,  al)-str;\kt'ij,  ad.  [fi-om  abstnict.] 
In  an  abstract  manner,  absolu  ely.    Bentley. 

ABSTRU'SE,  4b-strise',  a.  [a;i»trusiis,  Lat.  thrubt 
out  of  sight.]— 1.  Hidden.— 2.  Difficult,  remote  from 
cone  ptioii  or  appivliension. 

ABS  i'RU'SELY.  ai>strise'l4,  ad.  01)3eurely,  not 
plainly,  or  uhviously. 

ABSrUU'SiiNESS,  ab-strftse'nJss,  s.  [from  ab- 
si.vuso.l   Hi  iicuhy,  or  obscurity.     Boyle. 

AB:irRU'SirY,  ib-striVs^-ti  s.— 1.  Abstniseness.- 
2.  ThU  wiich  is  abstruse.     Bnnvn. 

^'./ AB  U'  iE,  ai)-sinie',  v.  ».  [absura.).  Lat.l  To 
bring  to  a  i  end  by  a  gr  idnal  waste.    H,^le. 

ABSU'RD,  iii-sTird',  a.  [absunlus,  Lat.]— 1.  Unrea- 
sonable: without  judgment.  Bac.—2.  Inconsistent; 
oiHrary  to  rensou.    So  ith. 

ABSU'RDITV,  ab-sfti-'  «-t4,  s.  [from  absurd.]-!. 
The  quality  of  being  absurd.  Locke.— 2.  I'hat 
wliich  ii  absuril.     Addison. 

ABSU'RDLY,ah-sftrtl'l4,  ad.  [from  absurd.]  Impro- 
per!,-,  unreasonably.     Siv/ft. 

ABSU'RDNESS,  ab-sdrdnSss,  s.  The  quality  of 
bei;ig absurd; injndiciousness,  impropriety. 

ABU'NDANCK,  a-biinMaiise.s.  [aiiondaiice,  Fr.]-: 
1.  Plenty.  Crashnxv.—2.  Great  numbers.  Aildi- 
son.— 3-  A  great  quantity.  Raleigh.— A.  Exilbei^ 
ance;  more  than  enough.     Spenser. 

ABU'.VDANT,  a-baii'ia.it,  a.  [abumlans,  Lat.]- 
1.  Plentiful.    Par.  Lost.— 2.  Exuberant,  Arbuth,— 

3.  Fully  stored;  with  in.    Burnet. 
AIIU'NDANTLY,  a-i.fi  .'djnt-l4.  ad.    [from    abun- 
dant.]    !.  In  pliiity.    Gen.— 2.   Amply,   liberally, 
more  than  sufHcient.    Rogers. 

ToABU'SE,  a  izi',  v,  a.  [iibtitor,  Lat.  In  aftrw, 
the  verb,  s  has  the  sound  of  z;  in  the  noun,  the 
common  souml.]— 1.  To  make  an  ill  use  of.  J  Cor. 
— 2.  To  d'Ceive,  to  impose  uptm.  Bacon. — 3.  To 
treat  wi;li  rudeness     Skiki. 

ABU'SE,  l-bftse',  s.  [from  the  verb  abuse.]— !.  The 
ill  use  of  Kny  thing.  Hooker.— 2.  A  corrupt  prac- 
tice, bad  custom.  Svii;/?.— 3.  Seducement.  Sidney.— 

4.  Unj  ust  oensure,  rude  reproach.     lifilton. 
ABU'SER,  a-lii' /.ftr.  s.— 1.  He  tiiat  makfs  an  ill  use. 

—2.  He  that  deceives  —3.  He  that  r.  proaches  with 
i-udeiiess— I.  A  ravisher,  a  violator. 
AUU'SION.  a-bi'zliAn,  s.  [French.]  Delusion;  fraud. 

.s/(.  r.  o.a.  iLC.  XI.  St.  ii. 

ABU'SIA^,  4-bi'slv,  a.  [froni  abuse.]—!.  Praetising 

abuse.    Pope- — 2.  Containing  abuse;  as,  an  abusive 

lampoon.    Ro\ronimon.—3.  Deceitful.     Bacon, 
ABU'SlVELY,Jl-b(^Viy-!4.  ad.  [liora  abuse.]— 1.  Im- 

properlv,  by  a  wrong  use.    Boyle.— 2,  Repitiachful- 

ly.     If'Tbeit. 
To  AKU'  I',  a-hfii'.  V.  n.  obsolete,  [.nbouiir.to  touch  at 

the  end,  Fr]     'I'o  end  at,  to  border  up<m;  to  meet, 

or  approach  to. 
ABU'l'MKNT,  il-'  fii'm^nt,    s.  [from  abut.]    That 

which  abuts, or  borders  upon  another. 
To  AUY,  a-bl',v.  a.  [from  abiBan,  Sax.  sustineiv.]— 

1.  To  abide  by.  .S!>.  F.  ij-  B.  VL  C.   V.  st.  19.— 2. 

To  pay,     or"  suHir   tor.     Shaksp.    Mtds.  Sight's 
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— nA,  mivc,  n6i',  not;— tJiht,  idb.  bAlt;— ill;— pSAnd;— fAin,  THi<. 


T*  ABV,  a-bi',  V.  n.  [from  abi'Dan,  Sax.  ni.inece.]  To 
continue.    Sp.  F.  O.  IJ.  III.  C.  VII.  st.  3. 

ABY'SM,  4-blzm',  s.'CHbjsine,  old  Fr.]  A  gulf;  the 
same  with  niyw.    Sfinki. 

AHY'SS,  1-bis',  s.  [abyssiis,  Lat.  A0uT<roc, 
bottuiiiless,  Of  ]— 1.  A  depth  without  bottom.  Mil- 
ton.—2.  .V  givat  depth,  a  gulpli.  Drijd.—i.  That 
ill  which  ail)  thiiij;  is  lost.  Locke.— i.  The  Ixidy  of 
wati-i-s  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Burtiet.—S.  In 
the  l:iii£ua>;e  of  <liv-iiies,  h.ll.     ffor. 

Af.AK,  or  AKE,  4U.  In'the  n.mfs  of  places,  as 
AcUiii,  aitoak.  fiwii  (he  Savin  ac,  :i)i  oak. 

ACACIA  J-^iS.ii-i,  s.  ,  Lat.]-I.  A  dnin;  bromfht 
Iroin  iii^ypt.  wliicn  iieiiiB;  supposed  the  inspissated 
)iiiee  oi' a  ti-.e,  is  iuiiiated  by  the  juice  of  sloes. 
Savnn/.—i.  A  tree  i:()ui:nimly  suuall'd  Here- 

ACAUli'MIAL,  Ak.4-d4.a4-ai,  a.  [from  academy.] 
Relatinvj  lo  ^n  aeademv. 

ACADbyvlIAN.  aixi-lA'i'i.ian,  s.  [fr.im  acadi-niy.] 
A  si'hniar  oi"  an    cade.nv  or  university.     IVood. 

ACADS'VIICAL,  4  .-a-dS'ii'!ii4-kai,  :i.  academicus. 
Lilt.]   H  lon^iii;;  to  a  .  UHi->-i-sity.     H'uhoii. 

ACAi>R' MICK,  U  4-dl..i'iiil:  ,  •;.  [fi-oni  academy.] 
A  stud  lit  ol  an  u  liv  rsity.     Watts. 

ACADE'MICK,4k-l-ti5!ii'iiiik.a.  [academicus,  Lau] 
Relatinpto  an  uiiiv-rsity.     Dun-iad. 

ACADK.MI'CIAV.  4k-:<-di-ni{»h  an,  s.  [academi- 
cien,  Fi'.]     The  menilxr  of  an  acntUmy. 

i'rAnpxtfc-r     7  4-k4d'.'.4-mljt,  or 

A  CADEMIST,    ^  j,,'4.,,i,„.js(,  j.  [f^.n,  academy.] 

The  member  of  an  academy.     Rnij.  i 

A'CADKMY,    4k'4-tleiu-e,  s.'    [acadeiiiia,  Lat.]— 1.  i 
All  assembly  or  society  of  men,  unitinc^i'or  tin  pro-  | 
niotiuii  of  some  art.    Slinks.— ^.  The  place   where 
fcciences  are  t>ii(fht.  Dryil.—3.    An  uiiivei-sity. — t. 
A   place  of  i-diicaiion,  in   contradistinction  to  the 
univeniti^  s  or  public  scliooN. 

ACA'NTHUS,  a-ki  //■/jas.  s.  [Lat.]  The  herb  bear's 
breech.     Mi'ton. 

ACA TALE'CTIC,  4-k4t4.1^k'tlk,  s.  [ «J£ :eTat\;)»- 
T/KOf,  Gr.]  A  verse  which  lias  the  complete  iiuiii- 
ber  of  syllables. 

To  ACCR'DE,  4i.-s4<K',  v.  n.  [aceedo,  Lat.]  To  be 
addi'd  to.  to  co;ue  tu. 

To  ACCK'LERA  I'K.  4U-sJl'iar-it.,  v.  a.  [accelero, 
Lat.]  To  iiial<e  quick,  to  iiasieii,  to  quicken  mo- 
tion.    Bacon. 

ACCE'LKllV TIVK,  4k-.5l'-ft -4-1^.  a.  [used  !>y  Sir 
Isaac  Vewtou  10  express  one  kind  of  quantiiy  of  a 
reiilripetal  force.]  Increasing  the  velocity  of  pro- 
gression. Reid. 

ACCKI.KltA'riOV,  ak-sil-ldr-a's'idn,  s.  [accil.  i-a- 
tiii,  Lat.]— 1  The  act  of  <|ui-keni  ;•»  inotiuii.-^2. 
Th  •  sta'e  of  the  lH)d\  accel  rat.-il.  Hale. 

To  ACCE'.VD,  4ivsfnii',  v.  a.  [aec.  ndo,  Lat.]  To 
kindl' ,  to  set  on  lire.     Dc-aij    I'Pi/ly. 

.A.CCfy\-iir)N.  4/isSn'shan.  s  tacfeiiHio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  kiudliniCi  or  the  state  of  beiiig  Uiiid-ed. 
IVo'dwnrd. 

A'CCEM  T,  4k's5nt,  s.  [ace-ntus,  Lai.]— The  manner 
of  speakiii'^  or  pr  iioiiiicinif .  Slinks,— 2  Th;- sound 
of  a  s>llahl-.— 3.  Till- marks  iiiade  upon  Sttlalils 
to  -eifulale  their  piMiiUiiciaiiin.  HiiUer.—4  A  no- 
dijication  of  the  void-,  expressive  of  the  passions  or 
senliiiients.     Frior. 

To  ACCK'NT.  4i.-sJit',  v.a.  [from  accentus,  Lat] 
— 1.  To  pronounce,  to  <|K'ak  words  with  particular 
reifaiil  to  til  •  ifraiiima'ical  marks  or  lules.  Loike. 
—2.  Ill  po  try,  to  luoii.iunee  or  utter  in  (jeiieral. 
U'o'ton.—i,   To  wri  <  (uiKi:.    the  accenis. 

ACCEN'  ITJAL,  4k-»4'i'isliA  4  ,a.  [fi-om  accent  ]  Re- 
lailn^c  lo  HOC  iiis. 

To  ACCK'S  ILIA  IE,  4k-sJii'tsh4-Ate.  v  a.  [ace..,- 
tu  r,  Fr.]  To  place  the  proper  accents  over  I  Ik- 
vow   Is. 

ACCENrUA'TION,  4:.i?iMshi.a'<hftn,  s.  [fiM  ,. 
acc.-ntiiate.]  'I'hiact  of  placing  the  accent  in  pio- 
iiiiiiciution. 

To  ACCE'iT,  4k-.J|ii'.  V.  a.  [riccipio,  Lat.  accept*  r, 
Fr.]— 1.  To  take  svith  oleasurt-;  to  I'eceive  kindly. 
Dnjd.—2.  Ill  ihe  languaijc  of  the  Uible,  to  mre/tt 
persons,  is  to  act  with  personal  .ind  partial  regaixl. 
Job, 


ACCEPTABI'LITY.  4k-sjp-t4-blll4-t*,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  beilic:  acceiitable.     Taylor, 

ACCE'I'TAULE.  4k'sJ,M4-bl,  a.  [accei>table,  Fr.] 
Grateful;  pleasing. 

ACCE'PTABLENESS,  4k'sSp-l4-bl-ii?ss.  s.  [from 
acceptable.]  The  quality  of  being  acceptable. 
Grnu, 

ACCE'PTABLY,  4k'3?|K4-bl4,  ad.  [fvoni  accep'.a- 
ble.]  In  an  acceptable  manner.  Tuy'cr, 

ACfKP'rANCK.  aiv-sjp't4i.>e,  ».  [acceptance,  Fr.] 
Reception  with  appioliati.'ii.  Speaker. 

ACCEP  i  A' TION',  4k-sfp.ti'slifln.  s.  [from  accept.] 
—1.  Ueceptioii,  whether  good  or  bad.— 2.  Goo*!  r>  - 
Ciptioii,  acceptance.- 3.  The  slate  of  beilie;  ac- 
ceptable, regraid.— 4.  Accepianci-  in  the  juridical 
sense.— 5.    I'he  incani:^  of  a  word. 

ACCE'PiER.  4k-sip'ifir,  s.  [from  accept.]  The 
person  that  ice  pts. 

ACCKPTIL.VTION,  4U-s?p'ti-l4'shan,  s.  [accepti- 
l-itio,  Lit.]  The  remission  of  a  debt  by  an  acquit- 
tai.ce  from  the  crt-diior,  testi'yins;  the  receipt  of 
iiioiM-y  which  has  never  b-en  paid. 

ACrE'P  I'lON,  aj^-sfp'shfin,  s.  [accepfion,  Fr.  from 
acceptui.  Lat.]  The  received  seiue  of  a  woixl;  the 
iiie'iniMc:.     Hnmmond. 

ACCESS,  ak-sjss'.  s.  [accessus,  Lat.  acces.  Fr.]— 1. 
The  way  by  wliich  any  tliinjj  maj  be  approached. 
Hirnmand  ~2.  The  means,  or  ibeity  of  approaching 
either  to  thing-  or  men.  MUtun.—i-  Increas  •,  etv- 
lari^emeiit,  addition.  Bacon. — 4.  The  returns  or  fits 
of  a  distemper. 

A'CCKSSAR.NESS.  4k-s?ss.si'ii-ii?ss,  s.  [from  ac- 
cessar\ .]  The  slate  of  b^-iiiur  acci  ssary. 

A'CCE>,SARy  4k's3ss-si-ri,  s.  He  that,  not  being 
the  chi  f  agent  in  a  crime,  contributes  to  it.  Cla- 
rendon, 

ACCE'SSIBLE,  4k-sjss'si-b).a.  accessibilis,  Lat.]  ac- 
cisiible,  Fr-]  That  which  may  be  appruaclied. 

ACCE'SSION,  ik-sSsh'an,  s.  [accessio,  Lat.  acces- 
sion, Fr.]— I.  Increase  by  someihiiig  added;  enlarge- 
ment, au!^iiientation.— 2.  The  a<t  of  comine:  to,  or 
joining  ont's  self  to;  as,  accession  to  a  confederacy. 
— 3.  The  act  of  arriving  at;  as,  the  king's  accee- 
slon  to  the  throne. 

A'CCESSORILY  4k'^Jss-i6-r4-l5,  ad.  [from  accesso- 
rv.]     In  the  uuinni  r  d\'  an  ai  cessorj'. 

A'CCESSOHY„au'  Sss-s6-ii,  a.  loined  to  another 
thinir.  so  as  to  iiicr  ase  i';  alditional. 

.\'CCF.SSORY'.  aii'sJssso-ri,  s.  [acc(  ssoriiis,  Lat.  ac- 
Cissoir  ,  Fr.]— 1.  A  man  that  is  i;iiilt\  of  a  feloni- 
ous o'f  nc  ■,  luit  princi  ali,\,but  bv  jia  ticipation. — 
2.  That  win  h  do  s  aiC  de  unto  some  principal  fact 
or  thing  in  law 

A'CCIOENCE,  4/s4-<l?nse,  s.  [a  corruption  of  ac- 
cidents, from  :iccidentia,  Lat.]  Th.  little  liook  con- 
taining the  (irsi  i-iidi.uents  ol  grammar,  and  ex- 
plaining the  'ir.iperties  of  tht-  ei<«-lit  p.irts  of  speech. 

A'CCinF.NT.  a  '.^mU.  t,  s.  [aeeidens,  Lat.]— 1  The 
prqiei-ty  or  quality  of  a:iy  being,  whi.h  may  be  ses- 
pariitid'from  it,  ai  least  in  tlioiighl.  /Jnwjr.— 2.  lo 
gi-aiiiinar,  the  pro,».;rty  of  a  word.  Hold.— 3.  That 
w'iii^'h  hap|>eus  umbresecn;  casually,  chance- 
Hunker. 

ACCDIVN  TAL,  4U-sJ.<I»nt'll.  s.  [accidental,  Fr.] 
\.  pvojierty  non-essential. 

A'CliJK'N  TAL,  4k-si-d8nt'4l,a.  [  Voin  acc'dent.]— 
I-  Having  the  qualilv  oi"  an  acci  eiit,  noii-essei»- 
fial.— 2.  Casu^il,  furiiiftous.  happenitg  by  elianci . 

ACCl!)E'NTALLY,  4l.-sMJin'ai-li.  ad.  L'l-oni a«ci- 
d.iilal]— I.  Non-  ssei.iiiillj.— 2.  Casually,  fuitui- 
tously. 

Arcin.'.'NTALN'ESS,  a  ;-sM>  .t'4l-iiiss,  s.  [from 
accidental  1  The  qiialiiN  of  U  iiig  aceid  iital. 

ACCI'i'!  KN  r,  a  -si  'p4  tilt.  s.  [aeciplens,  Lat.]  A 
rec.-iv  r. 

/'.;  \CCriE,  ak-siie',  v. a.  [aeeito.  Lat.I  To  call; 
to  suiii.Moii.     Slinks, 

ACC1,\'I»I   4lv-Kl;«  lie',  s.    [icc'amo,   Liit.l  shout  of 

praise:  acclii.naliiMi;  po  tical       \hll. 
VCCl.  \M.VI  IO\.  4k.klA-iiiA'shati,  s.    [acclainatio, 
L.t.1     Slioills  u'' U  '('':ius  .     Soiitli. 

ACCLI'VI  lY,  4u-.Jls'i-  t,  1.  [from  acelivus  Lat.J 
The  steepness  or  slope  of  *  line  incliuing  to  the 
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Kite,  fir,  fill,  TJl;— mi,  mii;— pine,  pjii;— 


liuri^on,  keckoned  upwards;   as,  the  ascent  of  au 
]iillistl>e  acclivity,  tJie  descent  is   tlie  declivity. 
Kay. 
ACCLI'VOUS, -tk-kll'vas,  a.  [acclivui,  Lat.]  Risiiij 

wirh  a  slope- 
To  ACCLtyv,  Jk-klAi,  V.  a.  [See  CLOY.]— l.Totill 
up,  in  an  ill  sense;  to  crowd;  to  stu:l' full.  Falrij  iJ. 
—2.  To  fill  to  satiety.  R.iy. 
To  ACCO'lL.  ik-kill',  v.  n.  [See  COIL]  To  crowd; 
to  keep  H  coil  about,  to  bustle;   to  be   in  a  hurry. 
Fainj  O. 
A'CCOLfiN  T,  4k'k6-iJnt,  s.  [accolens,  Lat.]   A  bot^ 
der  r. 

ACCO'MMOOABLE.  ^k-k6.n'in6<li-M,  a.  [accom. 
mo.l:i'>ilis,  Lat.]     That  w.n>:h  iwv  b^  lilted.  l-S'att.,: 

To  ACCO'MNfODATE,  Ik-ki^in'mo^lite,  v.  a.  [ac- 
coiiuniKlo,  Lai.]  To  supply  with  conveniencies  of 
any  kind.     Shrilc.f. 

ACCO'MvlODArE,ak-k^in'm4-dite,  a.  [accoinmo- 
datus,  Lat]     Sa'table   lit. 

ACCO'VIMOO  V  r!iLY,4k-kdin'm6Kiite-l4,ad.  [from 
aecominoiiate.]  Suitably,  fitly. 

ACCOMMOIJA'TION.  aK-kAin-mo-di'shftn,  s.  [f.-oin 
aceoinnjodate.]— 1.  Provision  of  conveniencies.— 2. 
In  the  plural;  conveniencies;  thinijs  requisite  to 
ease  o.-  rt'freshinent.  C!aren.—3.  Adaptation,  fit- 
ness. Hale. — 4.  Composition  of  a  Jili'erence,  recon- 
ciliation, avijustment. 

ACCO'MPAKABLE,  4k-kam'pa-nl-bl.a.  [from  ac- 
eo.npany.]  Sociable.  ^ 

ACCO'MPANIER,  ak-kam'(.S-nJ-'.r,  s-  [from  ac 
company,]  The  person  that  makes  part  of  the 
coiopaiiy;  companion. 

ACCOM'P  ANIM  EN  r.  ak-kAm'pa-nl-mSnt,  s.  [from 
accompany.]  What  accompanies  some  other  tliintj 
as  its  principal,  and  :naki.-s  an  additi  ni  to  ii;  [A  mu- 
si..al  Le.-.n  o,:casionaliy  e.vlcnded  to  other  things.] 
Grriy. 

To  ACCO'MPANY,  Jk-kftm'pa-nJ,  v.  a.  [accom- 
I)?»uer,  Fr.]- 1.  To  be  with  another  as  a  conpa- 
nioii.— 2.    f'o  join  with.    S-w'fi. 

ACCO'MPLICE.  ik-k3in'plis,s.  [compilce,  Fr.  from 
compWx,  La>.]— 1.  An  associate,  a  partaker,  usual- 
ly, in  an  ill  sense.  Sio'ft,—2.  A  partner,  or  co-ope- 
rator.  Addhun. 

To  ACCO'MPLISH,  Sk-ko.n'plish,  v.  a.  [accomplir, 
Fr.  from  c<impleo,  Lat.]— 1.  To  complete,  to  exe- 
cute fully;  as,  to  acco-iiplish  a  design.  Ezekiel.—2. 
To  complete  a  ptniod  of  time.  Dan.—i.  To  fulfil; 
«s  a  prophecy.  Aiidlion.—i.  To  gain,  to  obtain. 
Shr.ks.~5.  To  aJani,  or  furnish,  either  miud  or 
body.    Shriks. 

ACCb'.IPLISHED.  ak-U6m'plisli-5d,  p.  a.— 1.  Com- 
plete in  some  quaiification.  Locke, — 2.  Rietcant,  fi- 
nished in  respect  of  eiiibf  ll'shmenls.  Mil/on. 

ACOO'MPLISHER,  ak-k^^'pHsli-flr,  s.  [from  ac- 
coiuplish.]    i'lie  ji-rson  that  iiccoinplislies. 

ACCO'MPLISHMEN  T,  ^k-k6m'plish-mSnt,  s.  [ac 
complissemt-nt,  Fr.]— 1.  Completion,  full  perform- 
ance, perfection.  HaytoariI.—2.  Completion;  as  of 
a  prophecy.  Afre'\—3.  Embeliishment,  eUgance, 
ornament  of  mind  or  body.  Addison,— A.  The  act 
at  ohtainincf  any  thine.  South. 

ACCO'MPT,"4k-k4i\nt'.  s.  [compte,  Fr.]  An  ac 
count,  a  rtckonin,"-.     Hooker. 

ACCO'.MPTANT,  ak-kJdnt'aut,  s.  [accomptant, 
Fr.]     A  r'ckoner,  computer. 

Tk  ACCO'RD,  aii-kord',  v.  a.  [derived,  by  some, 
fto.n  chorda,  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument; 
by  others,  from  corda,  hearts.]  To  make  agree;  to 
adjust  one  thing  to  another.    Pope. 

To  .ACCO'RD,  ak-k&rd',  v.  n.  To  agree,  to  suit  one 
with  another.     TiUolson. 

ACCO'RD.  ik-k4rd',  s.  [accord,  Fr.]—1.  A  compact, 
an  aj^reenient.  Oryd.—2.  Concun'ence,  union  of 
mind  Sfj-'uKi: — .3.  H^ivmony.  symmetry.  Dryd. — 
4.  Musical  nsite.  Bacon. — 5.  Own  accord,  voluntary 
motion.  S/)i'n. 

ACCO'ltDANCE,  Hk-kii^Unse,  s.  [from  accord.]- 
1.  Ae^ieemeni  with  a  person.  Fairfax. — 2.  Con- 
formity to  something,  finrnmond. 

ACCO'RDANT,  lk-k4i^dant,  a.  [accordant,  Fr.] 
Willing;  in  a  gooil  humour.   S/iakt. 

ACCO  RDING,  Jk-kir'dlng,  p.  [from  accord.]- 
1.    In    a   manner  suitable  to,     a^reeahlv  tci. 
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2.  in  proportion.  Hojker.—3.  With  regard  to. 
Ho>  t. 

ACCO'ROI.V«iLY,  i*i.kJr'dlno,-li,ad.  [from accord.] 

Asrrppably,  suitably,  conformably.  Shnkt. 
To  ACCO'ST,  ik-k6«t',  v.  a.  [a^coster,  Fr.]  To  speak 

to  first;  to  Hddress;  to  salute.   yiiUo.i, 
ACCO'STAULE,  4;i.ko.'i.\  bl,  a.  [from  accost.]  Easy 

of  accpss;  fa  iiiliar.     IVotton, 
ACCO' UN  I'.  4k-k4dnt ,  s.  [from  the  old  French  ac 

compt.]  —  !.   A  cuinputaiioa  of  debts  or  e\pease«. 

S/tnk!.  -2.    The  state  or  result  of  a  cjmput;.iioii.— 

3.  Value  or  esfimation.— 2  jWot.— 4.  Distinction,  dig- 
nity, rank.  P'ifte.—5.  Regard,  consideration,  sake. 
Lo~ke.—6.  -A  narrative,  relation. — 7.  Examination 
of  an  alfair  taken  by  authority.  Matt.—S.  The  rela- 
tion and  reasons  jf  a  transaction  given  to  a  person 
in  authority.  Shak.!.—9.  E.'^planation;  assignment 
of  causes.  Locke.— 10,  An  opinion  conci  rniiig  things 
previously  established.  Bai-ou.—ll.  The  reasons  of 
any  thing  collnct'-d.  Ai.'di*oii,—l2.  [In  law.]  A  writ 
oracti.jn  brought  aL'ainst  a  man.  CuxvclU 

To  ACCO-J.Vr,  akkoint',  V.  a.  [See  ACCOUNT.] 
—1.  To  csrt-em.  (o  tliink,  to  hold  in  opinion.  Deut. 
— 2.  To  reckon,  lo  compute.  Holder. — 3.  To  give 
an  account,  to  asiiijn  the  causes.  !Swifl.—i.  To 
make  up  tlie  reekoiiing-;  to  answer  for  practices. 
Driflrn — 5.  To  assign  to.  Clarendon,— 6.  To  hold 
in  estoem.  Chron. 

ACCO'UX  r  ABLE,  ik-kian'i4-bl,  a.  [Aom  account.] 
Of  whom  an  account  may  Ixi  requii-ed;  who  must 
answer  for.  Oldlinm. 

ACCOU'N  rABLENESS,4k-k6An't4-bl.n?ss.s.[from 
accountable.]  The  state  of  being  accountable. 
Dimcan^i  I.ogij:k. 

ACCO'UNTANr,  Ikk64n't4nt,  a.  [from  account.] 
Accountable  for;  re.4uoiisi!)le  for.   S/iakt. 

ACCO'UNTAVr,5k-k4&u't:lMt,s.  [SeeACCOMPT- 
.ANT.]  a  computer;  a  man  skilied  or  employed 
in  accounts-     Brown, 

ACCO'UN,'^-BOOri,ak-k6inl'b6ak,  8.  A  book  con- 
taininr;  accounts.    Swft. 

To  ACCf)"JPLE.  ak-kip'pl,  v.  a.  [accnupler,  Fr.] 
To  join,  to  link  tiigeiiirr.     Bacon, 

To  ACGO'URr,  ak-kort',  v  a.  To  entertain  with 
co\irts!iii).or  courti  s\-.     Fairy  Qtiern, 

To  ACCO'UTRE,  ak-k<'^5'tftr,  v.  a.  [accoutrer,  Fr.] 
To  dress;  to  equip.     JJrydfn. 

ACCO'UrREMENI',  ak-kc)4'tar-m?nt,  $.  [accou- 
trement, Fr.]  Dress,  equipage,  trappings,  orna- 
ments.   Shaks. 

ACCllED'lTED,  aii-krJd'lt-Sd,  particip.  a.  [from 
acciedo,  Lat.]— 1.  Of  allowed  reputation.  C/iester- 
ftd'l.—Z.  Conlideiiti;-,!.     Burkr. 

ACCRETION,  4k-kr4'shan.  s.  [accretio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  growing  to  another,  so  as  to  increase  it. 
Bacon. 

ACCRE'TIVE,  a:;-kvJ'tlv,  a.  [ft-om  accretion.] 
Growing;  that  wiiiuh  by  growth  is  added.  Glanv. 

To  ACC'REVV,  Ak-ii.-u',  v.  a.  [from  accix'sco,  Lat.]— 
1.  To  increase.  Spencers  Ruins  of  Time— 2.  To 
coalesce.  S').  F.  p.  B    IV.  C.  VL  st.  t8. 

To  ACCRO'ACH,  4k-kr3tch',  v.  a.  [accrocher,  Fr.] 
To  draw  to  one  as  with  a  hook. 

To  ACCR'J'R,  3!;-kr33',  v.  n.  [from  the  participle 
accrfi,  Fr.]— 1.  To  accede  to,  to  be  added  to.  Hook- 
er.—2.  To  b»  added,  as  an  advantage  or  improve- 
ment. Sou'/i.—3.  In  a  co.-nmercial  sense,  to  be  pro- 
duced, or  arise;  as  profits,   /.ddison. 

ACCUSATION,  dk-ki-bi'shfin,  s.  [from  accubo,  to 
lie  down  to,  Lat.]  The  ancient  posture  of  leaning 
at  nteals.  BroKu. 

To  ACCU'MB,  ik-kflmb',  v.  a.  [accumho,Lat.]— To 
lie  at  the  table,  according  to  the  ancient  manner. 
Dirt. 

To  ACCU'MULATE,  ik-ki'mft-late,  v. a.  [from  ac- 
cumulo,  Lat.]  To  pile  up,  to  heap  together.  Sluiki. 

ACCU.MULA'iTON,  ik-ki-mi-li'shfln,  s,  [from  ac- 
cumulatf.]- 1.  The  act  of  accumulating.— 2.  The 
state  of  bei.ig  accumulated.     Ar-liiit/i. 

.ACCU'MULATIVE,  ak-ki'm^l4-tiv.a.  [from accu- 
mulate.]—1.  That  which  accuinidates.— 2.  That 
which  is  aceumulated.    Go,  of  the  Tongue, 

ACCUMULATOR,  ak-k&'m&-H-tftr,  s.  [from  accu- 
mulate.] He  that  accumulates;  a  gatherer  or  heaper 
to;5ether.     Decay  of  Piety, 
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A'CCURACV,ik'ki-ra-s4,  s.  [accuwtio,  Lat.]  lix- 
artne^s,  nicety.  Delatiy.   Arbuth. 

A'CCUHATK,  ik'kft-iitf,  a.  [Bccm-.itu<!,  I.at.]— 1. 
Exact,  a«  o|i|K>sfil  to  n^'tflijffiice  iir  igiuirancc.— 2. 
Ekuci,  wilhoiii  (I  tict  or  failure.  Colyott. 

AC'Ct'HATKl.Y,  4K'iWi-ritf-l4  ad.  [.iroai  accurate.] 
E\acilv.  wuliout  oaoiir,  iiitelj.  Nnvtou. 

AC'CUKA  I  lONKSS,  ak'k.'i-rin -iiis*.  s.  [from  accu- 
rato.l  E>.ai-ine»s,  111  ely.  Smloii. 

To  ACCrRSK,  4k-l.iir.se',  V.  a.  [Six-  CURSE.]  To 
doom  to  iiii<(-r\-.  Hookri: 

ACCU'IlSliD,  i'K-kdl^id,^>art.  a.— l.Tliat  whicli  is 
ciirsetl  or  dooiiieil  to  misery.  Vtnhiun. — 2.  ENecin- 
ble;  hateful;  detestable.  Sliak.i. 

ACCU'SAliI.E,  iU-k;Vi4-bl,  a.  [fmm  the  verb  ac- 
cuse.] 'I'h.u  which  may  be  censured;  blameable; 
culpable.  Brawn. 

ACCVSA'TION,  4k-kiV7.i'shftn,  s.  [from  accuse.]— 
1.  The  act  of  accusing.  Miiiun.—2.  'I'ne  churge 
broiiglit  :\R::iiist  any  one    Slichs. 

ACctrSAlIVE,  4k-kiVii-tlv,  a.  [accusativtis,  Lat.] 
A  term  of  i^rammar,  siunif'ying  the  relation  of  the 
noun,  on  Hliicli  tiie  action  implied  in  the  verb  Ur- 
miiialij.     'I'1ie4t!i  c:\se  of  a  noun. 

ACriU'SATOHY,  Jk-kd'z'i-to-rJ,  a.  [from  accuse.] 
That  which  prtK'.ucelh  ur  coutaineih  an  accusation. 
Aylijc. 

7\>AtCU'SK,  ak-kaze',  T.  a.  [.iccnso,  Lat.J— 1-  To 
cliarge  with  a  crime.  Dnjilat.—'i,  'lo  blame  or 
censure,  ti-jinuwi. 

ACCU'SE,  i:;-kfize',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Accusation. 
Shnks.  H.-nrv  VI.  P.  II. 

ACCU'SEMKST.  ilk-ki\ze'mfnt,  s.  [old  F.]  Accu- 
sation. Sp.  F.  O.  H.  V.  C.  IX.  St.  47. 

ACCC'SER,  ak-ki'z-ftr,  s.  [from  accuse.]  He  that 
brings  a  ciarge  a.j;aiusi  another.    Aylifft: 

To  AcVU'srO.M,  Jk-kfls';fln),  v.  a.  [accouturaer, 
Fr-]    I'o  habituate,  to  eiiili.re.     Miitun. 

ACCf'STOMAiiLF.,  ak-kas't5m-4-bl,  a.  [from  ac- 
custom.] Of  lon^  ciisti.m  or  habit.    Hale. 

ACCUS'lOMAKLY.  4k-kfis  tftm-i-blJ,  ad.  Accord- 
ing to  custom.    Lacon. 

ACCL'STOMANCE,  j!>-Ktis'tara-4nse,s.  [accoutu- 
mance,  Fr.]  Custom,  habit,  use.     Bvyle- 

ACCL'STOMARILY,  ak-kru'tani-J-ri-li,  ad-  lu  a 
customary  nianiiei'. 

ACCU^STOMARY,4k-ki^>'tfiir..J-i-4,  a.  [from  accus- 
tom.]    Usnal.  lonspniciised. 

ACCUSTOMED,  4k-KtWtdra.^,  a.  [from  accus- 
tom.] Aieording  to  custiuu; frequent;  usual.  Sliaks. 

ACE,  ise,  s.  [as,  Lat.]  Arhu'hiio'.—  l.  An  unit;  a  sin- 
gle point  on  cards  »■■■  dice  iotiiiu—H.  A  srnatl 
ctuantity.  G<n<.  off/w  Tunf;ue. 

jlO;L'i;.l.l.'J,  iiiiMi-iuA,  s.  [Heb.]  Afield  of 
blood.  Vtndicaiionof  }i„Uivul  Srh-ty. 

ACR'PHALOUS,  4-s4'f5l-l6s,  a.  [«JC«cpstA^,  Gr.] 
Wantini;  ai^ead.     Jiiii. 

TbACER'BATE,  4-sJi'bite,  v.  a.[fromacer«.]  To 
make  sour.  Anh's  Did. 

ACE'RBITY,  ii.sir'bh-tk,  s,  [acerbitas,  Lat.]-1.  A 
rough  sour  taste.— 2.  Applied  to  men,  stiarp- 
nesi  of  temper,     fotir. 

Tv  ACE'RVA TE,  i-$i!r'v4tc,  w  a.  [accrvo,  Lat.]  To 
heap  up.     Dir'. 

ACERVA'TION,  4-sln-4'sh(in,  s.  [from  acervate.J 
Heapiiicf  logtther. 

ACEb'CENCY.  4s-s>s'sfn-ii,  i.  [from  acescent.] 
Sourness;  acidity.     Grcgori/'j  Com/iarative  VieiB. 

ACE'SCENT,  4-sis'sint,  a.  [aceseens,  Ijit.]  That 
which  hi-.s  a  tendency  tu  sour.. cis  or  acidity.  Ar- 
biilltuo>. 

ACETO'SE,  as-4  tist ',  a.  That  which  has  in  it  acids. 
Diet. 

ACETO'SIIY,  4s-4-t4s'sA-ti,  >.  [from  acetose.]  The 
itat<>  of  bemt^acetoic.    Dicl. 

ACE'TOUS.  4s-t'tfti,  a.  [from  acctiim,  vinegar,  Lat.] 
Sour.    Btylc. 

ACHF*  .Ike, s.  [ace,  Sa\on;  */('')  Greek.]   A  conti> 

nned  luiiii.  it.'ukn. 
To  ACHE,  ike,   v.  u.  [See  ACHE.]  To   be  in  pain. 

Clnn-j. 
To  ACnrEVE,  atuh^ve'.v.  a.  [achcver.  Fr.]-1.  To 

perform,  to  finish.  t^r-j<ien.—i.  To  gain,  to  obtain. 

union. 


An  ACHI'EVER,  4i-uhiv'ar,  s.  He  that  performs 
what  lij  eiideas'ours.  S/inks. 

An  ACHIEVEMENT,  It-tsh^v'm^nt,  s.  [acherc>- 
ment,  Kr.]— 1.  The  peiforniance  of  an  action.  Fa, 
Oji.—l.  I'lie  escutclieuii,orensi'.;;iisarinoriul.  Dryd. 

A'rHOK,  a'kir,  s.  l^'/J^h  ^f-]  ■^  species  of  the 
herp  s. 

ACTU,  as-sld,  s.  [from  the  adjectivt-.]  An  acid  lub- 
stjince.  Balniorc  on  tin-  Taiiu 

A'CIU,  As'sid,  a.  [aeidus,  Latin,  acide,  Fr.]  Sour, 
sharp.  Bficoii,  Oj-iiinj. 

ACI'UITY,  4s-sM'd*-i4,  s.  [froni  acid.]  Sharpness; 
sourness.  Arlmlh.Ray. 

A'CIDNESS,  4s'sia-ulss,s.  [from  acid.]  The  qualt- 
ly  oCtM-ing  acid. 

ACi  UULAt.,  4s-$!il'dd-l^,  s.  [that  is,  aquie  acidu- 
lue.]  Mediiijial  springs  impregnated  with  sharp 
particles,as  all  the  nitrous,  chaljbeute,  and  alum 
spiings  are.  Ouinn/. 

To  ACl'DULAl'E, 'aii-sld'du-lite,  v.  a.  To  tin^ 
uith  acids  in  a  slight  d;gicc.  Arbtttlmut. 

ACID'ULOUS.  as-sld'i-ias,a.  [Lat.]  Sourish.  CwrA-c. 

7"oACKN'>'\V LEDGE  4k-iidr:itdj.  v.a.— 1.  Toown 
the  knowledge  ot';  to  own  any  thing  or  person  in  a 
l>articiilar  character.  Duvics.—I. 'I'o  confess;  as,  a 
fault.  f.v(7/;);s.— 3.  Toown.  as,  a  benefit.  Milton, 

ACKNO'WLEDGING,  4k-n^l'l*dj.(ng.  a.  [from  ac- 
kiiov.ln'Ke.]  Graleiiil.  U.yden. 

ACKNO'WLKDGMEN  1',  4k-n5ri?dj-mint,s. [from 
ackuowli.dgt .]— 1.  Admission  of  any  cliar.icter  in 
anotht  r.  Hale.— 2.  Concession  of  the  tnilh  of  any 
JKisitiou.— //CiO/rcr.— 3.  Confession  of  a  fault. — 4. 
Confi  ssion  of  a  benefit  rict  ivt-d.  Dryden.—S.  Act 
of  attestation  to  any  concessions;  such  as  bomage. 

ACKX'J'\VN,4k-n6n'  part.a.Ackiiowledgtd.  Shake. 

OlIw'Jo. 

A'CME,  4k-raJ,  s.  '"ox.mm,  Gr.]  The  height  of  aiiy 
thing;  more  especially  used  to  denote  tiie  height  of 
a  disienijier.  Qitincy. 

ACO'LOl HIST. i-kol'lo-thlst,  s.  [=W5Xoy6ea',  Gr.] 
Oneoi'tiie  lowest  oi-der  in  the  Romish  church.  A::' 
Iff-r, 

A'CONITE,  4k'k6-nite,  s.  [aconitum,  Lat.]  Tl;e 
herb  wolPs  bane.  In  jioetical  language,  poison  in 
general.     Drmiai. 

ACONl'iX'M,  ak-6-ni't(ira,  s.  [Lat.]  Poisonous  aco- 
nite.    Sliaks. 

A'CORN,  A'kirn,  s.  ],Ecepn,  Sax.  from  ac,  an  oali, 
imd  copii,  corn.]  The  seed  or  fruit  borne  by  the 
oak.      Diyden. 

ACC/USTICKS,  4k-kA&'silk^  s.  [Axoy^T/x.ct,  of 
ct.KhCi<,  Gr.J— 1.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  sounds, 
—2.  Medicines  to  help  the  hearing;  Oi  i,i<y. 

To  AC<<UA'IN  I .  ak-kwAiit',  v.  a.  fiiccoimer,  Fr]— 
1.  To  make  familiar  with.  Dnvies.—2.  To  inform. 
Shaks. 

ACqUA'INTANCE,  4k-kwint'4nie,  s.  [accoin- 
tan'ce,  Fr.]— 1.  The  state  ol  b«ing  acquainted  with; 
familiarity,  knowl.  dgi .  Dn/drii,  Attcrh.—2.  Fauii- 
liar  knowledge.  Simt/i.—3.  A  slight  on  i:.itial  know- 
ledge, short  of  friendship.  Swip.—4.  The  person 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted;  wiiliout  the  inti;na- 
cy  of  Friendship.     Fairy  Qtitrn. 

ACqUA'INlED,  ak-kw4ut'id,  a.  Familiar,  well 
known.     S/uikn. 

ACQUE'ST,  4k-kwJst'.  s.  [acquest,  Fr.]  acquisition; 
the  thing  gained.     If'oodu-nrd. 

To  ACqUlE'.SCK.  4k-kw4-i»s',v.  n.  [acquiesctr.  Fr. 
acquie<cerc,  Lat.J  To  rest  in,  or  rciiu>in  satisfied. 
Soiitfi. 

ACQUIESCENCE,  4k.kwi-is,'?use.  s.  [from  sc 
tiui'-sce.]- 1.  A  silei.t  apiiearance  of  content. 
Claivnd.—2.  Satisfnction,  rest,  cuutent.  Aiid.—i. 
Submission.     Soiitft, 

ACqUI'E  r.  4k-kwl'it,  v.  a-  To  make  quiet.  Sir 
A,  S/irr!iii's  Travels. 

ACqi  I'R.AHLE,  ak-kwlrl-bl,  a.  [from  acquire.] 
Atiainablt  .    Bmlley. 

To  ACqUl'RE,  4k-kwJre',  V.  a.  [ncquerir.  Pr.acqi:!- 
.  ro,  Lat.J    l  o  gain  bv  one's  labour  or  jmwer.  Shakt, 

ACqUIRED,  Sk-kWl'rld,  particip.  a.  [fnira  ac- 
quire.] tJained  by  one's  »elf.     /./vA'. 
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An  ACqUl'R£R,ik-kwl'r&r,s.  [from  acquire.]  The 

person  tbatacqiiiix-s;  a  gainei-. 
An  ACqUl'KEMENT,  ik-kwiie'mJnt.s.  [from  oc 

quiie.J  That  wliicli  h  acquiiied;  ffjin;  attainment. 

Huywarii. 
ACQUISITION,    ik-kwJ-zlsh'shnn,   s.   [acquisilio, 

Lat.]— 1.  'I'he  act    ol"  acquiring.    South.— 2.   llie 

thing  gained;  acquiiv  i^riit.  Utnluzm. 
ACQUI'SITIVK,  ak-kwli'/i-ilv,     a.    [aequisitiviis, 

Lat.]    That  wiiicli  is  Kcijuii   >..   iVulCou. 
ACqUlS'IlIVKLY,  4k-k«U'fe-.iv-l4,  ad.  [A  gram- 

inatical    ai'ia  ti-oiu   acqmsitive.j   All  manutr   of 

verbs   put  acquisitively,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 

tokens  to  and_/br  after  them,  wiil  have  a  dative 

case.  Ltlly'^  Grammar, 
ACqUI'ST,   4k-kwlst',   s.  [See    ACQUEST.]    Ac- 
quirement; attainment.    Milton. 
To  ACQU'l  r,  ik-kwit',  v.  a.  [aequitter,  Fr.]— :.  To 

set  free.    S'V/nt;- — 2.  To  clear  from  a   charge  of 

guiii;  to  ai>io  vr.  iJrij'ieii. — 3.  To  cUar  from  any 

obligiiuiii.    Vn/iieii.—i.   Til.    man  /lat/t   ac(^uiUed 

hiuiseif  well:  liediscli;.rKed  his  duty. 
ACQUl'l  .MiiN  1 ,  4k-k»U'mSnt.  s.  [from  acquit.] 

Thtsiatf  or  bting  acquitted;  or  act  of  acquitting. 

South. 
ACQUl'TTAL.   ik-kwit'lil,  s.     Is   a  deliverance 

from  an  olft-nci-.     Cmitil. 
To  ACqUI'TTANCE,  Ik-kwit'tinse,  v.  n.     To  pi-o- 

curean  acquittanc  ;  to  .icquit.    Shaks. 
ACQUrJ'l'AXCE,  Ilk-kw!l'i4nse,s.  [from  acquit.] 

— I.  The  act  of  discliarging  from  a  dt  bt.  Milton.— 2. 

A  writing,  teslitying  the  receipt  of  a  dt-bt.  S/inks. 
A'CRE,  4'kfir,  s.  [.Ecjie,  Sax.]  A  quamiiy  of  Lind, 

containing  in  length    I'ortj  perches,  and   four   in 

brea(lt!i,orl6ur  ihouiand  eight  hundrvd  and  forty 

squaiv  vaixls;     Dii  I, 
A'CKIU,'ak'  rid,  a.   [acer,  Lat.]  Having  a  hot  bi- 
ting ta'.te.  ArOiithiiot. 
ACKIMU'NIOUS,   4k-kr4-nio'nJ-fi5,  a.    Abounding 

with  acrimony:  sharp;  corrosive.    Hn  vey. 
ACKIMO'NIOUSNESS,      Sik-kri-mA'ii^-ds-nJss,     s. 

[fium  acrimonious.]  Suarpness;  pungencj ;  morda- 

citv;  Cur  osiveness. 
A'CKIMOW,  ^is.',<.\h-.uh-\k.  s    [acrimonia,  Lat  ]— I. 

Sharpness,  corrosiveness.  Bacon  —2.  Sharpness  ol' 

temper,  severit>'.  South. 
A'CRIIUUE,  ik'-kre-lide.s.  [ft'om  acrid.]  An  acrid 

taste;  a  biting  beat  on  the  p.ilat  .  Gfto. 
ACROAMA'TICAL,    Sk-kro-i-mit't4-Kil,  a.  [ax- 
KMV.-JU,  ^f']  °'  ""^  pertaining  to  deep  learning. 

Diet. 
ACRO'NYCAL,  4k-kro'ni-kil,  a.  [from  -Mifnt,  sum- 

mus,  and    ^^i^   Jiox;  importing  the  btginning  of 

iiight.]  A  term  applied  to  the  stars,  of  which  the 
rising  and  sctiijig  is  called  oowii/ra/,  when  they  ei- 
ther appear  above,  or  sink  below  the  horizon  at 
suii-sel. 

ACRCNVCALLY,  4k-kro ni-kil-li,  ad.  [from acro- 
nycal.]  Ai  theacronj'cal  time.    Dryd. 

A'CROSPIUE,  4k'kr6-spire,  s.  [from  HK^o;  and 
c-Truii-j,,  tJr.]  A  slioot  or  sproilt  Ironi  tlic  end  of 
».'tds.     Mfji:iii:cr. 

A'CHOoPiHED,  4.»'k  6-spl-rSd,  part.  a.  Hftving 
spruiiis.     Muriiiner. 

ACRtySs.  a-,  d  '  ai!  Athwart,  laid  over  something 
so  as  (o  cross  it.    Bacon. 

An  ACRO'S  f  ICK,  Jk-krS^'iik  5.  [from  tuifOf  and 
crr/c',  Gr.]  A  poi  in  in  which  the  first  letter  of 
of  every  line  b«-ing  tak«!ii,  makes  up  the  name  of 
Ihi- pers4m  or  thing  on  which  tlie  poem  is  wiilten. 

-r<-CA'02'£/?.9,  4k'kri-ars,or    ?        [In  architecture- 

ACROTE'RIA,  ik-k,  i-ii'r*  A,  5  ''  from  ^^^^^  Gr. ] 
Liitlepeih'itfllswicliout  bases,  placed  at  the  middle 
and  the  two  extremes  of  ptdimenls.     Diet. 

To  ACi',  akt,  V.  n.  [ago,  actum,  Lat.]— 1.  To  be  in 
acu»i,  not  to  rest.  Polie.—2.  To  perform  the  proj)er 
functions.  South.— Z.  I'o  practise  the  arts  or  duties 
oflife.  to  conduct  one^  self.    Drydc/i. 

To  ACT,  4kt,v.a.— 1.  To  bear  aborrowad  eharaett^ 
as  a  stage  player.    Pope,— 2.   To  counterfeit;   to 


feign  by  action.  Dnjden.—3.  To  pradutie  eflectsin 
some  passive  subject.  Arbuth,—4.  To  actuate;  to 
put  in  motion;  to  regulate  the  inovements.  South, 
ACT,  4kt,  s.  [actum,  Lat.]— 1,  Something  done;  a 
deed;  an  exploit,  whether  good  or  ill.— a  Agency; 
the  power  of  producing  an  cftect.  S/iaki.—S.  At>- 
tion;  the  performance  of  exploiu.  Drydcn.—4. 
The  doing  of  some  particular  thing;  a  step  taken; 
a  measure  executed.  S/ujks.—S.  A  state  of  ac- 
tion. Houkvr.—B,  A  pait  ofa  play,  duiing  which 
the  ai-lioii  proceeds  without  interruption.  Rot. — 7. 
A  decree  ol  a  court  of  .justice.  Shakt,—3.  Record  of 
things  juridically  done. 

ACTING,  ik'iing,  s.  [from  the  verb  act.]— 1.  Ac- 
tion. S/iaks.  Measure/or  Measure.— 2,  Pertbrminj 
a  dramatick  part.  ChurchilVs  Retcuid. 

A'CTION,  ak'sbfin,  s.  [action,  Fr.  actio,  Lat.]— I. 
The  quality  or  slate  of  acting,  opposite  to  rest. 
Shaks.— 2,  An  act  or  thing  done;  a  deed.  Shaks.— 
3.  Agency,  operation.  Bentley,—4.  The  series  of 
events  ri-iiris  iited  in  a  fable.  Addison.— S.  Gesti- 
cululion;  the  accordance  of  tlie  motions  oftlie  body 
with  tiie  words  spoken.  Addison.— 6.  [In  &ra>.]  Ac- 
tion personal  belongs  to  a  man  against  another.  Ac> 
tion  real  is  given  to  any  man  against  another,  that 
possesses  the  thing  i-equiivd  or  sued  for  in  his  own 
name,  and  no  other  man's.  Action  mi\t  is  that 
which  lies  as  well  against  or  for  the  thing  which 
we  seek,  as  against  the  person  that  hath  it.  Co. 
well.— 7.  In  France,  the  same  as  ttocks  In  England. 

A'CTIONABLE,  ak'slidu-i-hl,  a.  [liom  action.] 
That  which  adjuits  an  action  in  law;  punishable. 
Hozvell. 

A'CTION-TAKING,  4k'sh&n-ti'king,  a.  Litigious. 
Shaks. 

A'CllVE,  ak'tlv,  a.  [activus,  Lat.]— 1.  That  which 
has  the  power  or  quality  of  acting.  Newton. — 2. 
That  wiiicli  acts,  oppose<l  to  passive.  Donne.— 3, 
Bua),  eiiga  ,ed  in  action;  opjiosid  to  idle  or  seden- 
tary. Dcnham.—A.  Practical;  not  mer»ly  theoreti- 
cal" Hnoker.—b.  Nimble;  agil'  ;  qi.jck.  Drydeii  — 
6.  In  grammar,  a  verb  ort<ie  is  that  which  siguiiies 
actioj :;  a^,  /  Zeoc/j.    Ctuike. 

A'CnVELV,  aK.'tiv-l4,  ad.  [from  active]  Busily; 
nimbi}. 

A'C  1 IVENESS,  4ii'tiv.ngss,  s.  [from  active.]  Quick- 
ness; nimoleness.     H'llkins. 

AC'lTVriY,  4k-tiv^it^  s.  [from  active.]  The  qua- 
lit)  of  being  active.     Bacoji. 

A'CTOK,  aK.'i&r,  s.  [actor,  Lat.]— 1.  He  that  acts, or 
performs  any  tiling.  Baton.— 2.  He  that  pcMuimtes 
a  character;  a  »t;igfc-player.     Ben  JonsoH. 

A'CTRESS,  ak'trSss,  s.  [actrici-,  tr.]— 1.  She  that 
performs  any  thing.  Addiion,!—^.  A  woman  that 
plaj  s  on  the  stage.    Dryileii. 

A'CTUAL,  ak'tihu-itl,  a.  Lacluel,  Fr.]— 1.  That 
which  comprises  action.  Shaks-—2.  Really  in  act; 
not  mer.  Ij  potential.  Milton.— 3.  In  act;  not  purr- 
ly  ill  speculation.     Drydi  n. 

ACiUA'UTV,  4k-islii4i'4-t^,s.  [from  actual.]  The 
stats'  oJ'  being  actual.    Ciicyne. 

A'CTUALLY,  4k'Uiiii-4l-l4,  ad.  [from  actual]  In 
act;  in  effect;  really.    South. 

A'CTUALNESS,  4k'tshi-4l-n|ss,  s.  [from  actual.] 
The  quality  of  being  actual.    ' 

A'CTUARY,  4k't3hi-4-r6,  s.  [actiiarius,  Lat.]  llie 
ngistt-r,  or  offlcer,  who  compiles  the  minutes  of  the 
pr..ce«lings  of  th.  court.     Ayliffc. 

To  A'C'l'UATE,  4iv'tsh6-ite,  v.  a.  [from  ago,  actum, 
Lat.]  To  put  into  action      Addison. 

A'CIUATE,  a:v'lslii-ite,a.  [from  the  verb.]  Put  in- 
to action;  brought  iiiioiifcct.  South. 

ACTUO'SE,  ak-tsiii-iso'.a.  [from  acu]  Tliat  which 
hath  stiMiigpuweis.     Diet. 

ACTUO'SE.  ak-tsli^-use',  a.  [from  actuate.]  Having 
the  power  of  action.     Ash. 

To  A'CUATE,  4k'ki-ite,  v.  a.  [acuo,  Lat.j  To 
sharpen. 

ACU'LEA TE,  4-kfi'li-4te, a.  [aculeatus, Lat.]  Prick- 
ly; that  winch  v.  rininates  in  a  sharp  point. 

ACU'MKN,  k-kii'iaio,  s.  [Lat.]  A  sharp  point; fig;u- 
rativtly,  quicktiess  of  intellects.     Pope. 

ACU'MINATED,  l-kfi'me-n4-tid,  particip.  a.  End. 
ing  in  a  point;  sbarp-jKiintcd.     ttlseman. 
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■  OUMINA'TION,  ak-ki-mJ-ni'shnn,  s.  [from  acu- 
niiiiuu-.]  A  sharp  point.    Pccmoii. 

ACU'TK,  i-kfite',  :i.  [acutus.  Lat.]— 1.  Sliai-j),  oppos- 
etl  tiil/lmit.  Locke— 2.  Ingenious,  opposed  lo  ttu- 
lilil.  Locke.~3.  Vigorous:  powiHul  in  operation. 
Locke. — •>•  Acute  disease;  any  disease  vtliieh  is  at' 
tended  vith  an  ineieased  velocity  ol' blood,  and  tci-- 
iiiinates  in  a  few  days.  Quhicy.—5.  ACute  accent; 
liiat  "  liich  i-aisi-s  or  sUarjiens  the  voice. 

ACU'l'ELY,  i-Uile'l4,  ad.  [from  acute.]  After  an 
acute  manner;  sharply.     Lockr. 

ACU'TKKESS,  Skfitt'niss,  s.  [from  ac\itc.]— 1. 
SIiarpiio<is.— 2.  Force  of  intellects.  Locke— 3.  Vio- 
li'uce  and  speedy  crisis  of  a  malady.  Drown.— i. 
Sharpness  of  sound.  Boyle- 

AOA'CTKD,  a-d4lv't?d,  pajt.  a.  [adattus,  Lat.]  Dri- 
ven by  t'urce.    Diet. 

A'UAGE,  ad'idj,  s.  [adagiuni,  Lat.]  A  maxim;  a 
proverb,     tilarivi/'e. 

AUA'GIAL,  4-di'ji-a.l,  a.  [from  adage.]  Troverbial. 
J  /I's  Dkr. 

.'lOJ'C/O,  i-di'ji-J,  s.  [Ital.  signifying  at  leisure.] 
A  term  used  hv  musicians  to  mark  a  slow  time. 

AU'A>IirE,»id'ani-lte,  s.  [from  Adam.]  One  of  a 
ix'ligious  sect,  ilsat  used  to  pertbriu  worship  naUed. 
Jovial  Crew. 

A'DAMAXT,  Ad'5-mSnt,  s.  [adamas,  Lat.]— 1-  A 
stone  of  impenetrable  hardness.  Shaks. — 2.  The 
diamond.  Jici. — 3.  Tlie  loadstone.  Bacon. 

ADAMANTK'AN,  ^d-a-man'ti-in,  a.  [from  ada- 
mant.] Hard  as  adnuiant.  MiUon. 

ADAMA'NTINE,  Sd-a-m3n'tln,  a.  [adaniaminiis, 
I^t.1— 1.  Made  of  adaiuant.  Dryd.—i.  Having  ilie 
quafities  of  adamant;  as,  lianlness,  indissolubilit) . 

A'DAMVAPPLE,  Sd'diiiz-ap'pl,  s.  [In  anatoiuy.]  A 
prominent  pail  os  the  throat. 

To  ADAPT,  a-dajit',  V.  a.  [adapto,  I.at.]  To  fit;  to 
suit;  to  projiortion.     Sivif. 

AUAPTA'TION,  ad-ajvti'sli^n,  s.  [from  adapt-] 
The  act  of  tittin;^  one  thing-  to  another;  the  fitness 
ol  one  tiling  to  another.     Boijlc. 

ADA'P'l'ION.a-dap'shmi,  s.  [from  adapt.]  The  act 
ol  fittinjf.     Chnjne. 

'lo  ADA'W,  a-di'w',  v.  a.  [from  aCpman,  Saxon,  tx- 
tingncre.]  To  keep  under;  to  o\ei'awe.  Sp.  F.  Q. 
r..V.  C.  IX.  St  ^35. 

To  ADA'W.  i-ddw',  v.  n.  [fnnn  atsjiraan,  Saxon,  va- 
ne-aie.]  lo  subside.  .<!;>.  F.  Q.  H.  IV.  C.  VI,  st.  26. 

7"i)  ADD,  id.  V.  a.  [adrio,  Lat.]—!.  To  join  some- 
thing to  that  vviiicli  was  before — 2.  To  perform  the 
menial  operation  of  .tdding  one  uuiubcr  or  concei>- 
tion  to  anotlii  r.     Locke. 

Tu  ADD'ECIMATE,  ad.d?s's4-mite,  v.  »■  [at'deci- 
mo.  Lilt.]  To  take  or  ascertain  tithes.  Diet. 

To  ADDE'EM,  ad-Kiiiui',  v.  a.  (from  deem.j  To  es- 
teem; to  account.    JJaniel. 

A'DDER,  JdMiir,  s.  [^rtep.  Sax.  poison.]  .-V  ser- 
pent, a  vijier,  a  poisonous  rfplile.    Tuij/or. 

A'DDKK's  GKA.'iS,  id'dfti'/.  giiss.s.  A  plant. 

A'UDEK's  TONGUE,  id'dfirz  tong,  s.  An  herb. 
Miller. 

A'DDER's  worn,  ad'dOiv,  w&rt,s.  An  herb. 

A'DDIBLE,  ad'di-bl,a.  [from  add.]  Possible  to  be 
addetl.     Locke. 

ADDIBl'Lll  Y,  ad-di-bll'li-tJ,  s.  [from  addible.] 
The  possihiiily  of  being  added.  Locke. 

A'DDICIC  Adz.  [corruptly  adz;  aOepe.  Sax.]  A  kind 
of  ax.     Mc.xon. 

To  ADDI'fT,  4d-dlct'.  v.  a.  [addieo.  I.;it.]— 1.  To 
devote,  to  dedicate.  Cor. — 2.  It  is  commonly  taken 
in  a  Imd  sense;  as,  he  addicted  himself  Uivice. 

ADDI'CTKDNESS.  ad-dlkt'Sd-n?ss,  s.  [fitjm  addict- 
ed.] The  slate  of  being  addicted.  Boijle. 

ADDl'CTION,  iiUlllf'shfin,  s.  [addiciio,  Lat.]— 1. 
The  act  of  devoting.— 2.  The  state  of  being  devot- 
ed. Shaks. 

An  A'DDITA-MENP,  ad-dlt'4-mSut,  s.  AddJUon; 
thing  added.    Hale. 

ADDl'I'lOX.  adHllsh'shian,  s.  [from  add.]— 1.  The 
act  of  adding  one  thing  to  anotlier.  Renllet/.—2. 
Additainent,  or    the   tl)ing  added.  Hanu—S.   [Ii^ 
ariihmctick.]  Addition  is  the  i-eduction  of  two  ow 
nunx  nnuibcrs  of  like  kind  togeilicr  into  on^.-  sum 
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or  total.  Cock.— 4.  [In  law.]  A  title  givea  to  a  maa 

over  and  above  his  christian  name  and  suroarae. 

Cmccil.  SImki.  Clarend. 
ADUI'I  ION    L,  id-dlsb'sh&n-ai,a.  [from  addiUon.J 

Thai  w  lilch  i s  added.  Addison. 
ADDl'TIONALLY,  4d-dlsh'sb6n-ai-l4,  ad.  [from  ad- 
ditional.] In  r.diliiii.n  to.    Bryant. 
-VDDITOKY,  ad'di-ii-rt,  a.  [Irom  add.]  That  which 

has  the  power  oi  adding.  Arbutltnot. 
A'DDI.iC,  id'dl.a.  [lioni  atoel,  a  disease,  Sax.]  origi- 
nally applied  to  eggs,  and  signifying  such  as  pro- 
duce  nothing;  ihenue  transferi-CTi   to  brains  that 

produce  nothing.  Burt. 
To  A'DDLE,  ad'dl,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 

make  i'Ue;  to  make  barren.    Brawn. 
A'DDLK-PATED,   au'dl-pi'tgd,  a.  Having  barrfn 

brains.    Drydm. 
To  ADDOO'M,  ad-d3&m,  v.  a.  [from  ad.  Lat.  and 

doom.]  To  adjudge.  Sj,,   F.  5.  H.  VII.  C.  VII.  st. 

50. 
To  ADDRE'SS,  ad-diiss',  v.  a.  [addresser,  Fr.]— 1. 

To  prepare  one's   si  If  to  enter  upon  any  action. 

S/iak^.—2.  To  get  ready.— 3.  'lo  apply  to  another 

by  words. 
ADDKE'SS,  ad-drSss',  s.  [addresse,  Fr,]-1.  Verbal 

application  to  any  one.  Prior.— 2.  Courtship.  Add. 

— 3.  Planner  of  accosting  another;  as.  a  man  of  a 

pleasnig  address.— 4.     Skill,  dexterity.   Siuifi.-S. 

IManner  of  directing  a  letter. 
ADDRE'SBER.ad-iiiSs'sir,  s.  [from  address,]  The 

pei-son  lliat  addresses. 
To  ADDU'CE,   ad-tii'ise',  v.  a.  [from  adduco,  Lat,] 

'1  o  bving  fonvards.  Jirid. 
ADDL'ciiNT,  ad-diVsJnt,  a.    [adducens,  Lat.]    A 

word  ai'plied  to  those  nniscles  that  draw  together 

the  pans  of  the  body.  Qnincti. 
To  ADDU'LCE,  5d-daise',  v.  a",  [addoucir,  Fr.  dulcis, 

Lat.]  To  sweeten.  Diet. 
ADELANTA'DO,   ad-i-ldn-ti'di,  s.  [Spanish.]     A 

lieutenant  governor.     lio/iertson. 
ADE'KOGRAPHY,      aj-de'nog-graf-f4,     s.     [from 
tj'ivcv  and  y^ut^tir,  Or.]  A  treatise  of  the  glands. 
ADE'MPT10N\  a-dSm'shflu,  s.  [ademptum,  Lat.] 

Privation. 
ADE'P'I",  a-dept',  s.  [adeptus,  Lat.]  He  that  is  com- 

p'.etclv  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  his  art.  Pope. 
ADE'PT,   a-djpi',   a.    Skilful;    thoroughly   versed. 

Boyle. 
A'DKQUATE,  ad'4-kwite,   .  [adequatus,  Lat.]    E- 

qna!  to;  proportionate,     fioutlu 
A'DKQUA'l'ELY,  ad'4-k«  Jte-l4,  ad.[IVom  adequate.] 

In  an  adequate  manner;  with  exactne>.5  of  propor- 
tion. South. 
A'DEqUATENESS,  ad'J-k-Tite-n?S3,  s.   [from  adc- 

quate.]  'I'he  slate  of  being  adequate;  exactness  of 

proportion. 
To  ADHE'RE,  id-hire',  V.  a.  [adhaereo,  Lat.]-1-  To 

stick  to.— 2.  To   be  consistent;   to  hold  together. 

Sliak. — 3.  To  remain  firmly  fixed  to  a  parly,  or  opi. 

nioii.  Simla:.  Bi^i/le. 
ADHE'RENCl'.,"ad-hi'r?nse,  s.  [from   adhei-e.]- 1. 

The  qui'lity  ot  adhering:  tenacity.— 2.  Fixedness  of 

mind;  attachment;  steadiness.  Swift. 
ADHE'RENCY,  ad-lii'r?n-si,  s,  Tlie  same  wiUi  ad- 

hei-ence.]  ihray  rf  PieUj. 
ADHE'REN'l",  ail-hi'rSnt.   a.    [from    adhere.]-!. 

Sticking  Hi.  i'<//jc.— S.  Unitiil  with.  Watts. 
ADIIE'RENT.Ad-lii'rlnt,  s.  [from  adhere.]  A  foU 

lower;  a  pariisaii.  Raleigh. 
ADHE'RI'.K,  id-lic'rftr,  s.  [from  adhere.]    He  that 

adheres.  Sv.ijt. 
AUHE'SION,  ad  hi'shfin,  s.  [aelijesio,  Lat.]  The  act 

orstale  otsiickiiKr  to  something.  Boyle. 
ADHE'SIVE,  ;id-hi'slv,a.  [lioiu  adhesion.]  Sticking; 

tinaeious.     Thomson. 
To  ADlil'lllT,  ad-li(l>'bit,  V.  a.  [adhibco,  Ijit.]     To 

apply;  to  make  use  of. 
ADHDU'TION,  ad-hlb-blsh'slian,  s.  [from  adhibit.; 

Application;  n-^e.  Dirt. 
ADJA'CKN'CY,  ad-ji'si^-se.s.  [fiora  adjaceo,  Lat .]— 

1.  The  state  of  lying  close  lo  anotlier  thing.— 2. 

That  which  i>  adjiiemt.     Drown. 
AD.IA'CP;NT.  ad-jS'sSnf,  a.  [adjacent,  I.at.7   I  ying 

cIo5e;  liordeiing  upon  something.  Bin. 
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AJ).IA'(  EN'I,  iiUja's^m,  s.    1  hat  which  Iks  utxt  I 

anuthcr.  Locke,  I 

ADIA'PHOROUS,    4-tlJ  ir»6-rfts,'   a.    [aifwpogor, 

Gr.]  Ntutial.  Dotjlf. 
ADIA'PHORY,    ^Hl^'afTo-ii,  s.  [aJ<«tJ)6/«a,    Cr.] 

Koutrahty;  iiidifi'erencf. 
To  ADJE'CT,  aa-jSkt,  v.  a.  [ailjjcio,  atljcctum,  Lat.] 

To  add  to;  to  put  to. 
ADJE'CTION,  ad-jekShiui.  s.   [adjettio,  Lat.]— 1. 

Tin  act  of  aiijccting,  or  adding.— 2.  The  thiiiji  -ad- 

jecii'd,  or  addtd.     Biwn. 
AUJECll' TJOUS,    ad-jek-tlsh'as,  a.  [from  adjtc- 

tion.]    Added;  thrown  in. 
A'DJECTIVE,  id'jJU-tlv,  s.  [adjectivuin,  l.afc]     A 

word  added  to  a  noun,  to  signify  the  >.»ldition  or  at:- 

paration  of  some  ((uality,  circumstance,  or  manner 

of  being;  as.  good,  had.  Clarke. 
A'D.IECT1VEIA',  ad'j^k-Uv-l4,  ad.  [from  adjective.] 

After  the  miiniii  r  of  an  adjective. 
ADIEU',  i-dA'.  ad.  i  from  uDjeu.J  Farewel.  Prior. 
To  AD:iO'lN.ad-joiii',v.  a.  [adjoinure.  Ei.adjungo, 

Lat.]  To  join  to;  ro  unite  to;  to  put  to.  H'aUi. 
To   ADJO'IN,  ad-jSiu',  V.  ii.    'io  he  coiitigruous  to. 

To  AD.IO'URN.  ad-jaru',  V.  a.  [ajournLf,  Fr.]  lo 
put  off  to  anothei-  day.  nauiin^  liie  time.  Bacon, 

AU.lO'URN.MiiNT,  Sd-]ftrn'n)Snt,  s.  [ajouvnement, 
Fr.]     A  |>iittinfr  otf  tiilanolhrrdiy.  V Estrange. 

A'UIPODS,  adYli-pfis,  a.  [adiposus,  Lat.]  Fat.  Diet. 

A'UIT,  ad'it,  s.  |^a(f;Uis,  Lat.]  A  passage  under 
f;i-oun(l  for  miners.     Kay. 

ADl'TiON,  aa^isli'shiin,  s.  [adiium,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  ijoiiiK  from  one  place  to  another.  Diet. 

To  ADJU'DGE,  Sd-jfidje',  v.  a.  [adjudjco,  Lat.]— J. 
'l"o  give  the  thing  controverted  to  one  of  tlie  par- 
lies. Locke.— i.  To  stuienee  to  a  pmiishraent. 
S/inks—i.  Simply,  tojtidge;  to  decree.  KnoUes. 

ADJUDICA'TION,  ad-ji-ili-lvi'shfin,  s.  [adjudica- 
tio,  Lat.]  Tlie  act  of  granting  something  to  a  liii- 

To  AD.IU'i)ICATE,    ad-ji'di-kite,  v.  a.  [adjudicn. 

Lat.]  To  adjudge.  ,   ,.     .      ,      ^ 

To  A'UJUGATE,  ad'ju-gite,  v.  a.  [adjugio,  Lat.] 

To  Toke  to.    Diet, 
A'D.IUMENT,  id'jil-mgiit,  s.  [mliumtntum,  Lat.] 

Hel)>.  ,       ,   , 

Al^'.IUNCT,  ad'jftnkt,  s.  [adjunctuiu,  Lat.]  Somt- 
ti!ii)!r  adherent  or  united  to  another.  SwU}. 

Aiy.KJNCT,  ad'j&nkt,  a.  Imniediaicly  conscqutnl. 
S.ink  • 

AD.IU'NCTION.  ^d-jflnk's^nn,  s.  [ad.juntlio,  Lat.j— 
1.  Th^  act  ol  adjoining.— 9.  The  Ofmg  joined. 

ADJU'NCTIVE,  ad-jflnk'tiv;  s.  [adjunclims,  Lat.] 
—1.  He  that  joins.— 2.  That  v  hich  is  joined. 

ADJURA'TION,  ad-jiVii'shfin,  s.  [iidjuratio,  Lat.] 
—1.  The  act  of  proposing  an  oat!i  to  auotlier.— 2. 
1  he  form  of  an  oath  in-oposed  to  another.  ArMson. 

'Jo  AD)U'RE,  ad-j?ire'.  v.  a.  [adjuro,  Lat.]  lo  im- 
pose an  oath  upon  another,  piescri'Ming-  the  form. 
Milton. 

'iV  AOJU'ST,  ad-jflst'.  V.  a.  [ajuster.Fr.]- !.  To  re- 
guhite;  to  put  in  ordi  r.  Sa-ijt.—Z.  To  make  accu- 
rate. Locke— 3.  To  make  con.foviabie.  AiUllson, 

ADJU'STMENT.  iid-.ifisi'iiiJi!t,  s.  [ajusn  iiieiu. 
Fr.]— 1.  Regulation;  the  act  of  putting  m  meihod. 
!Vooiho(iril,—2.  The  state  of  Kiiig  put  in  nitUiod. 
ll'utli. 

ADJU  lANCY,  Sd'ji-ian-si.  s.  [iVom  mljuiant.]— 1. 
'1  he  military  oflice  of  an  ai'jiititQt.— 2,  Skilful  ar- 
rangement.    Burke. 

A'D.lii  fANT,  ad-ji'i-iant,s.  A  pc  tty  oITicer,  who^e 
di:i>  is  ii>  assist  the  major,  by  d.sMibuting  pay,  ami 
ovtrs<>emg  piinishmeni. 

To  ADJU'  1  E,  ad-ji\te',  v.  a.  [ailjuvo,  adjutuni,  Lat.] 
To  helji;to  cnnciir.  Jonson. 

AD.IU'TOK.  ad-ji'iiir.  s.  [adiutor,  Lat.]    A  help<r. 

A'DJUTORY,  iid'jfi-ti'n^re,  'a.  Tiiat  which  helps. 
Dirt.  J* 

A'OJUVANT,  ad'jJi-vant,  a.  [adjuvans,  Lat.]  Hslp- 
Kil;  uw-ful. 

7r  \'D.IUVArE,  ad'jiVviie.v.  a.[adjtlvo,  Lat.]  To 
in  ',);  to  further,  hict.  * 

.\I)^U';'ASUUKMENT,  ad-:ii*'z?.'urt-rneiii.  ^.    [Spp 
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SlE.^Sl'RE.]  The  act  or  practice  of  n,eaat.tin^ 
according  to  rule.    Bnrcji. 
ADMENSURA'TION   ad-mJnshii-ri'shfln,  s.    [ad 
aiui  miiisura,  Lau]  The  act  of  measuriiig'to  each 
his  ()art. 
ADMINICLE,  adniln't-kl.  s.  [adminicnluiii,  I.at.] 

Help;  support.     Diet. 
ADiMlN'l't;ULAR,  ad-uii-u'tk'&-iar,a.  [from  atkiiini- 

ciihiiii,  Lat.] 'fliai  which  gives  lielp.  Diet. 
To  AD>fi'NlS'IKK.  (ad-rain'is-tt\r,  v^'n.  [adminis- 
tru,  Lat  ]— I.  To  give;to  aflijrd;  to  supply.  Pliitips, 
—2.  To  act  as  tlie  minister  or  agrnt  in  any  em- 
ployment or  office.  Pope,— 3-  To  administer  or  dis- 
tribute justice. — i.  'i'o  administer  or  dispense  the 
sacraments.  Hooker, — 5.  To  administer  or  tender 
an  oath.  S/iaks. — 6.  I'o  administer  phy  sick.— 7.  'i'o 
Contribute;  to  bring  supplies.  Spect.—H.  'Jo  per- 
form the  office  of  administrator. 
To  ADMl'NIbTRATE,  acl-mlii'is-trate,  v.  a.  [adnii- 

nistro,  Lat.]  To  give  as  pbysick.  Wonheard. 
ADMINISTKA'TiON.  ad-ii.f  n-is-tri'shfin,  s.  [admi- 
nistratio,  Lat.]— 1.  1  he  act  of  administering  or  con- 
ducting an  enil>ioynien;.  SJiuks.—2,  The  active 
or  executive  part  of  government.  Swif,.—3.  Ihone 
tOi.whom  the  care  of  [)ublick  afl'airs  is  committed.— 
4.  Distribution;  exhibition;  dispensation.  Hooker. 
ADMl'MSl  UAITVE,  ad-m!n''ls-tri-liv,   a.  [from 

administrate.]  That  which  administers. 
ADMINlS'l'RA'TOR.  ad-miu-fs-trA'tfir,  s.  [adniinis- 
irator,  Lat.]— 1.  He  that  has  the  goods  of  a  man  dy- 
ing intestate  committed  to  his  charge,  and  is  ac- 
toun'table  for  the  same.  Coreell,  Baeon.—i,  He  that 
oiiciates  in  divine  rites.  lVatts,—3,  He  that  con- 
ducts the  government.  Sw/Ji. 
ADMINISTRATRIX,  ad-min-ls-tr4'tr5ks,  s.  [Lat.] 

She  who  adminisievs  in  consequence  of  a  will. 
ADMINISTRA'l  Ol!  SHIP,    ad-min-ls-iri'tAr-shlp, 
[from  administi-ator.]  s.  The  cflice  of  administrator. 
AD'MlRABLE,ac!'m|.ra-bl,a.  [admirabilis,  Lat.]  To 

be  admired;  of  power  to  excite  wonder.  Sidney. 
A'DMIRABLENESS,  ad'm4-ra-W-n§ss,  or  V 
ADMIRAEl'LlfY,  id-mi-ra-bll'l^t^,        S 

[adiiiirahilis,  Lat.]  The   i^uality  or  state  of  being 
admirable. 
A'DMIRABLY',  ad'me-ra-blJ,  ad.  [from  admirable.] 

In  an  admirable  nv.mi.er.  Addison. 
A'U.MIRAL,  ad'mi-ral,  s.  [amiral.Fr.5— 1.  An  officer 
or  magistrate  that  has  tlie  >;oviriiment  of  tlieking".s 
navy.  Co^vcll.—'Z,  The  chief  commander  of  a  fleet. 
Knollt.3,—3:  The  ship  whiijh  carries  the  admiral. 
KnoUcs, 
.VDMIUALSHIP,  ad'me-ral-shlp,  s.  [from admiral.] 

The  office  of  adiuiral. 
A'DMIR.SLTY,  ad'ini-rAl-t^,  s.  [amirallie,  Fr.]The 
p(iwer,i>r  olHcc-Vs,  apiHiiiiled  for  the  administration 
of  naval  affairs. 
ADMl'RAIVCE,   ad-mi'ranse,   »•    .\dmiration,    Sp. 

P.  H.  B.  V.  C.  X.  St.  21J. 
ADMIKA'I'ION,  ad-mi-ri'sh&n,  s.  [admiratio,  Lat.] 
Wonder;  the  act  of  admiring  or  wondering.  MUt. 
To  ADMl'RE,  ad-mjre',  t.  a.  [admirer,  Lat.]— 1.  To 

i-egard  with  wonder.— 2.  Toreganl  with  love. 
To  AD.MI'RE,  ad-m}re'.  v.  n.  To  wonder. 
An   ADMl'RER,  ad-mi'rdr.  s.   [from   admire.]--!. 
I'lu-  yti  rson  that  wonders,  or  rcgtirds  with  admira- 
tion.—2.  A  lover. 
ADMI'RINGLY,  ad-mi'rlnj:-l4,  ad.  >[from  admire.] 

With  adiniralion.  S/uikf; 
ADMl'SSiBLE,  ad-mis'si-bl,  a.  [admitto,  admissum, 

Lat.]  Wliioh  may  bead"  itted.  Hnte. 
ADMl'SSION,  ai!-m1sl:-shnn,  s.   [admissio,  Lat.]— 1. 
The  act  or  practict^  of  admitting.    Bac.—2.  The 
sti.te  of.  being  admitted.    DryiU—3,    Admittance; 
the  power  of  entering.   IVuodvjnrd. — 4,   1  he  allow- 
ance of  an  argument. 
r<' ADMI' l,  ad-mh',  V.  a.   [admitto,  Lat.]— 1.   To 
suffer  to  enter.  Pope.— 2.  To  suffer  to  enter  upon 
an  oJTice.    C!arenilon.—3.  To   allow  an  argument 
or  position.  Fni rj'ax:—i.   'l"o  allow  or  grant  in  gc- 
nenil. 
ADMI'TTABLE,   ad-mh'ta-bl.  a.     [from   admit.] 

Which  mav  he  admitt  d.  Aijlijfe. 
ADMl'TTANCE,  ad-mlt'ian«e.  s.  [fiom  admit.]— I. 
'i;.,.  .,, .  ,  r  .>,',,,:.■  .n'.-.-tirnr,!'.  1  -i  to  vnfr.— 2.  The 
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11'),  iii'^i'C,  nor.  iioi;— til)i»,  »ftb 

power  or  rlffht  Oi"  entering'.— 3.  Custom.— 4.  Cou 
L'essiun  of  a  po^iiiuii.    lirowti- 
To  AUMI'X,  4il-:nilis',  v.  a.  [aJmiseeo,  Lat.]  Toiain- 

i;k-  with  sonifthing  else. 
AUMl'xnON,  Ja-i.iiks'tshftn,  s.  [from  admix.]  The 

union  of  one  body  with  «iiollier.  Baron. 
ADMI'Xl'URE,  ad-mlks'isliiivr,    s.   [from  admix.] 

The  body  iningKd  wi.li  aiioliifr.     IVoodivnrU. 
To  ADMO'N'JSH,  Ad-.ii6ii'nisii,  v.  a.  [ad.uoneu,  I/iu] 

To  warn   of  a  I'aull;  to  reprove  geiilly.    Dccaif  uj' 

Pieuj.  Dri/ilcn. 
AUM'.)'N1SH»K,   dd-jn^u'iiisli-Sr,   s.    [from  adrno- 

iii<ili.]   The  person  that  puta  another  in  mind  of  his 

faults  or  duty.  Dri)~l. 
AD.MO'NISH.MKN  I",  ad-raiin'ntsli-m5nt,s.  from  ad- 
monish.] Admonition ;  notice  of  faults  or  duties. 
AI)M(»jr  riON,  a  l-ui6-niih'(iii,  s.  [adnoaitio,  Uxl.] 

The  hint  of  a  fault  or  duty;   counsel;   g^-ntle  re- 
proof.    Hooker. 
AUMONI' riOXER,  4d-m6-n2sh'fin-ftr,  s.  [from  ad- 
monition.]   A  general  adviser.    A  ludicrous  term. 

Hooker. 
AD.MO'NirOR,  ad-m3n.i-ti\r,s.  [Lat.]  Admonisher. 

Shenstonc, 
ADMCNITORY,   4d-min'ni-tar-ri,  a.    [admonito- 

rious,  Lat.]  Tliat  which  aJmoiiishes.    Hooker. 
AD.MUKMUKA' TION,  ad-m6r-uil\-ri'shfin,  s.   [ad- 

mnrmuro,  1*11.]  The  act  of  murmuring  to  another. 
To  ADMO'VK,  ild-m63ve',  v. a.  [adiuoveo,  Lat.]     Id 

hnni^  one  tiling  to  another.  Brmvn. 
ADNA'SCENT,  id-ui'shit,  pan.  a.  [adnascens,  Lat.] 

Growing  ou  s  juielhing  else.    Evelyn. 
AUO',  i-ddd,  s.  [from  the  verb  to  tiu,  with  a  licfore  it, 

as  the  French.]— I.   Trouine;  ditiiculty-    Sidiiey, — 

2.  Bustle;    tumult;   busiurss.    Locke. — 3.    Moiv  tu- 

iiiult  and  sliotv  of  business  Chan  the  aifair  is  worth. 

L'  Estrange. 
AHOLE'SCKXCE,  Su-i-lSs'sJnse,  ? 
ADOLE'SCENcy,  id-6-le,'s^n-s4,  i  *' 

[adoiescentia,  Lat.]    I'lie  age  succeeding  c!\iIdhood, 

and  succeeded  by  puberty.    BiO'on.  BenfU-y. 
To  ADO'P T,  a-ddpt',  v.  a.  [adopio,  Lat.]— 1.  To  take 

a  son  by  choice;  to  oiake  him  ii  sou,  who  W;is   not 

by  birth.— 2.    To  placi-  any  jitrsim  or  thing  in  a 

nearer  r<  lation  to  souietiiing  else.  Loikc. 
.ADO'P  rEDLY,  a-ciftp'l^.l-li.  ad.  [iroiuadopteil.]  Af- 
ter the  maimer  of  someihuig  adopted.  Shaks. 
ADOTTEK,  a-d8p'tfti-.  s.  '[fiom  a<lopt.]     He  that 

gives  some  one  by  clio:ce  the  right  of  a  son. 
ADO'PIION,  a-d3p'shfin,  s.  [adoptio.  Lat.]— 1.  The 

act  of  adopting.    Siiuki.—2.   The   slate  of  being 

adopted.  Roj^er.s. 
ADO'P'IIVE,  a-ilftp'tiv,  a.  [adoptivus,  Lat.]— 1.  He 

that  is    adopted   by  anotlier.   Bmon.—2.  He  that 

.idopts  anotlier.  AyliJ/'c. 
AUO'K.VBLE,  a-ili'ra-bl,  a.  [adorable,  Fr.]    That 

which  oui;!!!  to  \)e  ador<rd.  C/ii.yne. 
ADO'RABLENESS.  a-du'ri-hl  nJss,  9.  [from  adoi-a- 

ble.]  Worthiu' ss  of  diviii.-  honours. 
ADCRABLY,  i-(l(!>'ia-bl^,ad.  [from  adorable]   In  a 

manner  wortin  of  adoration. 
ADOKA'lT0N,a-i!o-ri'shfin,  s.   [adoratio,  Lat.]-I. 

The  external  homage  paid  to  tlieUiviniiy.  Hooker, 

— 2.  Homage  paid  to  pei°$ons  in   high  places   or 

esteem.  S/ioks. 
To  ADO'RE,  i-ttirc',  v.  a.  [adoro,  Lat.]  To  worship 

with  external  homage.  Dryil. 
ADCREH,  a-di'iftr^s.  [fi-omadoiv.]  He  tUatadores, 

a  worshii)iHr.  hrior. 
To  ADO'RN,  a-tlArn',  v.  a.  [adorno,   Lat.]— I.    To 

dress;  to  deck  tlie  person  with  ornaments.    Covitey, 

—2.  To  set  out  any  place  or  thing  with  decorations. 

Co7vley.—3.  To  embtllish  with  oratory.   S/)rat. 
ADO'RNMEN  1 ,  i-»lirn'mSnt,  s.  [fi-om  adorn.]    Oi^ 

nanit'iit;  embeHishinciit.  Raleij^h. 
ADO'WN,  J-<l6t\ii',  ud.  [from  a  and  down.]    Down; 

on  the  ground.  Fairy  Oiircn. 
ADO'WN,  a-d6l\n',  jirep.  Down  towards  the  ground. 

Dryd. 
ADRE'AD,  J-drf  d',  ad.   [fiom  a  and  dread.]    In  a 

sUitK  of  fear.    Xfdiicy. 
ADRl'KT.a^lrllV,  ad.  [from  a  and  drift.]   Floating 

at  mndum. 
ADRC/IT,  a.dr61l',  a.  [Fr.]    Dexterous;  active;  skil- 

ful.  Jcrvas. 
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ADROI  TLY,  a^lrilt'le,  ad.  [from  adroit.]  Dexte- 
rously. Clws'a-JiiM. 

ADROITNESS,  iHJrJh'ndss,  s.  [from  adroit.]  Dsx- 
icrity;  readiness;  activity. 

ADRY',  d-<lri',  ad.  [from  a  and  dry.]  Athirat;  thirsty. 
Sped. 

ApSCTTI'riOUS,ad-s4-tish'as,  a.  [adscititius  Lat.] 
'I'hat  which  is  taken  in  to  complete  something 
else. 

ADSrRI'criON,  ad-strlk'shfln,  s.  [adslrUtio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  binding  togtiher. 

To  ADVA'NC E,  ad-vans<i'.  v.  a.  [avancer,  Fr.]— I.  To 
brmg  forward,  in  the  local  sen«e.  Paradise  Lo.s'.— 
2.  To  raise  to  preferment;  to  aggi-andize.  Either. 
—3.  To  imiuovc.  l.'llot.mn- — I.  To  heighten;  to 
grace;  to  give  lustre  to.  .yoj/M.— 5.  To  forward;  to 
accelerate.  Bacon.— 6,  To  propose;  to  offer  to 
the  jiublick.  Dryd. 

To  ADVA'NCE,  id-vdnse',  r.  n.— 1.  To  come  for 
ward,  to  g.iin  ground.  Par,— 2.  To  make  improvi-- 
meiit.   Loike. 

ADVA'NCE,  ad-vanse,  s.  [from  the  v>ei-!).]— 1.  The 
act  of  coming  forward.  Claren, — ?-  A  tendency  to 
come  forward  to  meet  a  lover.  H'alsh.—S.  Progites- 
sioii;  rise  from  one  point  to  another.  Afterbury.—4, 
liiiprovenvnt;   progress  towaixis  perfection.    Hate. 

ADVA'NC EMENT,  id-vdnse'iaJnt,  s.  [avancement, 
Fr.]— I.  I'heact  of  coming  forward.  Sjoift. — 2.  The 
state  of  Uing  advanced;  pivfirrment,  S/iak.— 3.  Iin- 
prove.^ient.  Broivi}. 

ADVA'NCEU,  ad-van'siir,  s.  [from  advance.]  A  pro- 
mottr;  forwarder,  lincvn. 

AOVA'NT.VGE,  ad-van't4dje.  s.  [.".vantage,  Fr.]-1. 
Sup  rionty.  .V/^cn/.— 2.  Sujieriorily  gained  by  stra- 
tagem.. Syj.;).— 3.  Opportunity;  convenience.  S/iaks. 
—•).  Favourable  circumstances.  H'oller.— 5.  Gain; 
pvuiit.  yo4i— 6.  Overplus;  sometliiiigmore  than  the 
liiire  lawful  gain.  S/iik.—7.  Pr^  ponderationouone 
sidt^of  the  comparison. 

To  ADVA'NrAGE,  avl-van'tidjo,  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]—!.  To  benefit.  Locke.— 2.  To  promote;  to 
bring  forward.  GinncUle. 

ADVA'Nl'AGKD.  ad-van'ti-ild,  a.  [from  the  ve^'b.] 
I'ossfssfd  Oi  achantages.  GlcitviHc. 

ADVA'NTAGK-GRoOnD,  4d-vAn'ta.!je-gr6i\iid.  s. 
Ground  that  gives  supeiiority,  and  opportunities  of 
annoyance  or  resistance.  Clnremlon, 

ADVAN TA'Oi^OUS,  ad-v.1n-ii'.ii^s,  a.  [avantageux, 
Fr.]  Prnfitaljle;  useful;  opportune.  Hammond. 

ADVANTA'GEOUSLY,  ari-vin-tijiis-Ii,  ad.  [from 
ad\antflgeous.]  Conveniently;  opportnnelv;  profit- 
ably. Arbittfi. 

ADVANT-VGEOUSNES.?,  Sd-van-ti'jfts-ness,  s. 
[from   advantagtons.]    X'rofitableness;   usefulness; 
coinenience.  Moylr. 

To  ADVE'NE,  id-vi^n',  v-  n.  [adv,  nio,  Lat  ]  To  ac- 
cr-d;?  to  something;  to  bp  superaddetl.   Ay'.'ffe. 

AOVE'NIENI",   ad-»i'Di-fut,  a.    [adveniens,   1 
Advening;  super!idd..d.  GlanviUt: 

A'OVENT,  a<l'v<int,s.  [from  ndveimw,  Lat.]  The 
name  of  one  of  the  holy  se.isons  signifying  the 
coming;  tiiis  is,  the  coming  of  our  .Savioui";  which 
is  mad  •  tlie  suhji  tit  of  our  devotion  dui-ing  the  four 
weeks  Ixfore  Christmas. 

AUVfc.'NTINE,  a<l-v<}n't1n,  a.  [from  advciiio,  adven- 
tur.i,  Lat.]  Adveniyguus;  that  which  is  e.xtiinsicaliy 
add' d.  Not  in  us.-.     Bnroii. 

AbVENH'TIOl.N  ild-vJii-tld/rii,  .i.  [adv.  mitius, 
Lai.]  Ti.at  which  advenes;  accidrntiil;  sup.rie- 
iiient;  e\trinsicallv  »d(l»d.     Boyle.  Driid. 

ADVE'.N'TIVE,  adAln'tiv,  s.  [from  adV<nio,  Lat.] 
The  tiling-  or  person  that  comes  from  without.  Not 
in  use.  Bickti, 

ADVENTIVE,  id-vjii'ilv,  a.  [from  advenio,  Lai.] 
Adveiiiitious.    Bafon.        ^ 

ADVE'NTUAL,ad-v*ii't.shft-ai  a.  [from  advent.] 
Relatiuir  to  the  seastm  of  advent.    Bhhop  .Snuuder. 

ADVE'N  IbUi:,  id-vfi/ishuiv.  s.  [French.]—!.  Au 
accident;    a  chanc.-;  a  ||^/.)rd.     Hnyzcard.—i.  An 
enterprise  in  which  something  must  b«S-Jlieft"to  ha- 
j    -/.iird.  Drill/. 

To  ADVE'N  JURE,  id-vJii'tjliii-e,  v.  mffiveniurer, 
Fr.]— 1.  'I'o  try  the  chance;  to  dare  ■^/it/..—i.  In 
an  active  sensi-,  to  put  into  the  power  of  ohnnce. 

ADVE'NTURER,  ad-Tfii'tsh6-rftr,  s.    [aveiuurier. 
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Fr.]  He  that  s«eks  occasions  of  haxanl;hetliatv<its 
himself  into  thr  hands  of  eh:iiici>  Fairy  Queen, 
ADVE'NT URDUS,  ilit-v2n'tshii-ii^>,  a.  [■..vinuueiis, 
Fr.]—1.  He  that  is  inclined  to  adventuits;  daring, 
couraireous.  Dryil.—2.  Full  of  lia.'.bit!;  dangerous. 
Adili.ton. 
ADVE'N  rUROUSI.Y.  ad-vgn'tshft-rfls-li,  ad.  [from 

adventurous.]     Boidiy;  dHi-ingly.     Siiali. 
ADVE'NTURRSO.MK.  4d-vJii'tshi\r-idin,  a.    [from 

adventure.]  The  same  with  ndfuturoiis. 
ADVE'N'TL'RESOMENESS,  id-\  Sn'idiir-s6m-n  Jss, 
s.  [from  adventuresome.]    Thi- quality  of  beinj  ad- 
venturesome. 
A'DVKRH,  Jd'vftrb,  s.   [adverbium,  Lat.]     A  wond 
joined  to  a  verb  or  adjective,  and  solely  applied  to 
the  use  of  qualiCying  and  restraining  the  latitude  of 
their  signification.  Clarke. 
ADVE'RBIAL.  id-vii-'bi-dl,  a.    [adverhialis,  Lat.] 
That  which  has  the  quality  or  stature  of  an  ad- 
verb. 
ADVE'RBIALLY,   Sd-vfii^bi-al-ld,  ad.    [adverbiali- 

ter,  Lat.]  In  the  maniiev  of  an  adverb.  Addison. 
AUVE'RSABLE,  Sd-vir'sa-bl,  a.    [from  adverse.] 

Contrary  to.    Not  in  use. 
ADVERSA'KI A,  M-\-&r-sk'it-i,s.  [Lat.]   A  common 

place.     Bull. 
A'UVERSARY,  Id'vfiwa-ri,  s.  [adversan^,  Fr.  ad- 
^ei-sarius,  Lat.]  An  opponent;  antagonist;  enemy. 
S/iaks. 
ADVE'RSATIVE,   id-vftr'sa-tlv,  a.    [advcrsativus, 
Lat.]  A  word  which  makes  some  opposition  or  va- 
riety. 
A'DVERSE,  ad'vfirse,  a.    [adversus,  Lat.]~l.  Act- 
ing with  contrary  directions.    Milton.— Z    Calami- 
tous; aWictive;  pernicious.  Oj);,osed  lo  prosperous. 
Roscommon.— 3.  Personaiiy  opponent.  Sdneij. 
ADVE'RSITY,  id-vii-'sc-t^.^s.  [adv  r.it^.  V>]— 1.  Af- 
fiiction;  calamity.— 2.  The  cause  of  our    sorrow; 
misfortune.   S/idks.—S.    The  slate  of  unhappiness; 
misery.  S/uiks. 
A'DVERSKL\,id'vfii-se-!i.  a.    [fiom  adverse.]    Op- 
posite h  ;  unfortuuxieh .  S.'iaks, 
To  ADVE'R  r,  id-v6rt',  v.  n.  [adverto,  Lat.]    To  at- 
tend to;  to  regard:  to  i.bs,  rve.  Rnu. 
ADVE'R  FENCE,  4d-vfir't^iis. ,  s.  ["from  advert]  At- 
tention to;  regai-d  to.     Dev'j  of  Fiety. 
ADVE'RTENCY,   id-v  ar't^n-ifi,  s.    [from  advert.] 

The  same  with  advertence. 
To  ADVERTI'SE,  ad-viir-tiz-.-',  v.  a.    [averlir,  Fr.] 
—1.  To  inform  another;   to  give  intelligence.— -2. 
To  give  notice  of  any  tiling  in  the  publiek  prints. 
ADVERTl'-SEMENT,   Sd-vanh'mJnt,  or  ad-vd:- 
tlse'mint,  s.   [averlisseiuent,  Fr.]— 1.   Institiction: 
admonition.— 2.  Intelligence;  inforraation.— 3.  No- 
tice of  any  thing  published  in  a  piiper  of  inlfclli- 
gtuce. 
ADVERTI'SER,  ad-vfir-ti'zfir,  s.    [avertistur.  Fr.] 
—1.   He  that  gives  intelligence  or  information. — 2. 
That  paper  in  which  ndvJrtisaments  are  published. 
ADVERT i'SING,  ad-var-ti'ie!ng,a.  [from  advertise.] 

Active  in  giving  intelligence;  monitorv.  S/iaks. 
To  ADVE'SPERATE,  id-vJs'pJ-rito,  v.  n.    [adves- 

pero,  Lat-l  'lo  dra^v  towards  evening. 
ADVl'CE.  ill-vise',  s.   [avis,  advis.  Fr.]— 1.  Counsei; 
instruction.— 2.   Reflection;  prudent  consideration. 
—3.  Consultation,  deliberation.— 4.  Intelligence. 
ADVI'CE.BOAT,  id-vlsfc'li6te,s.  A  vessel  employed 

to  bring  intelligi  nee.  ,^ 

ADVl'SABLE,  id-vi'/.a-bl,  a.  '^[from   advise.]    Pru- 
dent; lit  to  be  advised.  S.tu(/i. 
ADVI'SABLENESS.  Ad-vi'-/.i.l>|-n?ss,  s.    [from  ad- 
visable.]   The  tiuality  of  being  advisable;   fitness; 
propriety. 
7o  ADVl'SE,ad-vl/,e',  v,  a.  [aviser,  Fr.]— 1.  To  coun- 
sel. .S/iaks.—ZJ^To  inform;  to  make  acquainted. 
To  ADVrSE,  ad-vize',    v.    n.— l.  To  consult;    as. 
lie  tidi'ised  imlli  his  roni^ii!uii,ns.—%   To  Consider; 
to  deliberate.  Milton. 
ADVl'SED.  Jd-vl'zed,  particip.  a.  [from  advise.]— I. 
Acting    with    deliberation    and   design;   prudent; 
wis:-.  Ii'irvn.—2.  Performed  with  deliberation;  acieil 
"Wilh  design.  Honker. 
ADVI'SEDLY,  ad-vl'2*d-li.ad.  [from  advised.]   De- 
liberately; purposely;  by  drsign;  prudently.    .Suck- 
lini;. 
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>DVI'SEDNESS.  id-vj'zjd-niis,  s.  [fi-om  adviseil-: 
Delilieration;  cool  and  prudent  procetlure.  Snun- 
dnrson. 
ADVl'.SEMENT,  ad-vlzo'm?nt.  s.  [avisement,  Fr.] 
—1.  Cimnsel;  inUivmation.  Spenser.— 2.  Prudence; 
eircii.iisiit'Cliiii!. 

ADVI'SER.  .^d-vi'zftr,  s.  [from  advise.]  The  person 
that  advis;  s;  a  counsellor,     ll'aller. 

ADULATION,  ^d-.ift-iA'shfin,s.  [adulation.  Fr.  adu- 
latio, Lat.]  Flaiteiy;  high  compliment.  Clarrn. 

ADULA'TOK,  ad-ji'li-tar.s.  [adulator,  Lat.]  A  Bat- 
terer. 

A'DULATORY,  ad'ji-li-tir-rt.a.  [Kdulatorius,Lat.] 
Flattering. 

ADU'L'J,  anlAU',  a.  [aduU.us,  Lat.J  Grown  np;  past 
thi- age  of  iifaiiey.  Blarkmore. 

ADU'L T,  a  dfilt',  s.  A  jiersiin  above  the  age  of  in- 
fancy, or  grown  to  some  di-gree  of  stivngth.  Sfiarp, 

ADU'LTNESS,  S-di'ilt'nJss,  s.  [from  adult.]  The 
state  of  being  adtili. 

To  ADU'LTEU,  .^-dftlt'tar,  v.  a.  [adulterer,  Fr.]  To 
commit  adultery  with  another.  Jonsun. 

ADU'LTERANT,a-ii6l'inr.aut,s.  [adidterstns,  Lat.] 
The  person  or  thing  which  adulterates. 

To  ADU'LIKRATE,  a-dftl'tar-ite,  v.  a.  [adulterer, 
Fr.] — 1.  I'o  commit  adulli'ry.  S/inks.—2.  To  cor- 
rupt by  some  foieign  idmi.Muie.  Boi/le. 

ADU'LTEKATE,  4  dlil'tOi-ite,  a.  [froUi  the  verb.] 
— 1.  Tainted  w  itli  the  guilt  of  adultery.  S/wks. — 2. 
Corrupted  wiOi  some  foreig  1  mi\ture.  Sjvift.  , 

ADU'Lf ERATENESS,  a-dAl'tl\r-:Ue-nj3s,"s.  [from 
adulterate.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  adul- 
tei-ate. 

ADUU'ERA'TION,  a-dftl-tftr-i'shfln.s.  [from adul- 
terate.]—1.  'llie  act  of  eorruuting  by  foix-ign  mix- 
ture. Ba(on.—2.  The  state  of  beiiig  contamuiated. 
Felion. 

ADU'LTERER,  4-ih'irfar-ov,s.  [adulter,  Lat.]  The 
person  guilty  of  adultery,     liryden. 

ADU'LTERESS.  a->iftl't{ir-6ss,s.  [from  adulterer.] 
A  woman  that  commits  adultei-y. 

AOU'LIERINE  a  dli 'td.-iiie,  s.  [adulterine,  Fr.] 
A  child  boil)  of  ;in  .idiilieivss. 

ADUL'  I  EKOUS.  a^lol'tfii-fis,  a.  [aduUerinus,  Lat.] 
Guilty  ot  adulteiy.    Taylor. 

ADU'LTERY,  a-.iul'tftr-i,  s.  [adulterinm.  Lat.]  The 
act  of  violating  the  bed  of  a  married  person. 
Dryden. 

ADU'MBRANT,  a-di\m'br4nt,a.  [from  adumbrate.] 
That  which  givt  s  a  slight  resemblance. 

To  ADU'MBRATE,  i-<lfim'br4t-,  v.  a.  [adumbro, 
Lat.]  To  shadow  out;  to  give  a  slight  liken'.s.s;  lo 
eNhibit  a  faint  resemblance.    Dei/ni  of  Piety. 

ADU'MBRA  riOX,  4-dAm-hri'slii'iu",  s'.  [f/oiji  adum- 
brate.]—1.  The  act  o!"  giving  a  shglit  and  imperfect 
npivsentation.  Bncon.—2.  A  f:;int  sketch. 

ADUNA'TION,  ad-i-iii'shitn,  s.  [from  ad  and  unus, 
Lui.]  The  state  of  Ixing  united;  union.     Boijlc. 

ADU'NCITY,  a-dfin's4-t^,  s.  [adiincitas,  Lat.]  Crook- 
edness; hooked  rss.     Arbutlinot. 

ADU'xqUE,  a-dtink'.a.  [aduncus,  Lat.]  Crooked- 
No   ill  use.    Bacon. 

A'flVOC ACY^,  ad-vo'ka-si,  s.  [from  advocate.]  Vindi- 
cation; defence;  ajiology.    Brown. 

A'DVOCATK,  ;id'vi-kite,  s.  [advoeatns,  Lat.]— 1. 
He  ihixt  pleads  the  cause  of  another  in  a  court  of 
jwilicuure.  Ayl.  Dryd.—2.  He  that  pleads  any 
cause,  in  whatever  manner,  as  a  controvertist  or 
vimtiealor.  S/inks.—3.  In  the  sacred  sense,  one  of 
the  offlces  of  our  Redeemer.   Milton. 

To  AD'VOCATEjad'vo-.vate,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  pl-ad. 

ADVOCA'lION,  a.I-vo-ki'sh(\n,s.  [from  advocate.] 
'I'he  office  of  pleading;  pleii;  apolojtj-.    Hhaks. 

ADVOL.VTION.  id->6-li'shfln.  s.  fadvolo,  advola- 

tum,  Lat.]  The  act  of  thing  to  something. 
ADVOLtl'tlON,  ad-vj-li'shan,  s.    [advolutio,  Latv] 

Tin- act  of  rolling,- to  sometliing. 
ADVOU'I  RKSS,  iiUin'trSs,  s.    [from   advoutry.] 

All  adtilten  ss.     Enron. 
ADVcyu)  RY,  ad-v44'-tri,s.    [avoutrie,  Fr.]    Adul- 
tery. '  Bacon. 
ADVOWEE',  ad-v8i-i',  ».    He  that  has  the  right  oi" 
advowsun. 
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ADVO'\VSON,  id-V(ii'sin,s.  A  right  to  present  to  a  | 

beneficf.    CvweU. 
To  ADU'KE,  i-iliire'.  v.  D.  [admo,  Lat.]  To  bum  up. 

Bacon.  ^ 

ADU'S T,  a-dfist',  a.  [adiisnis,  Lat.]— 1.  Burned  up; 
scoiX'lied.  Bacon — 2.  It  isgtneially  iiow  applied  to 
tlie  liuiiiouvs  of  ilie  body.    Pope. 
ADU'SIED,  i-ilflst'Sd.  a.    [See   ADUST.]    Burnt; 

driiMJ Willi  fire.     Haiaiisc  Lus(. 
ADf'STlBLE,  a^lftst'e-hl,  a.    [iVoiu  adust.]     That 

wbich  may  beadiistetI,or  bunit  up. 
ADU'STlON,  i<lfts'tsli5ii,  s.  [from  adust.]    The  act 

of  buriiins  U|>.  ordrjiiijr.  Hancij- 
AJC,  or  -*:,  e.    AUipIithong  of  the  Latin    languacje, 
which  seenis  not  properly  to  hpve  any  place  in  the 
English;  tin  n-fore  fur  CcBsar,  \\i  write  Cesar. 
.EGILOPS,  i'ji-ltips,  s.    [5U>iA«i4,  Gr.]    A  tumour 
or  swelling  in  the  L'reat  corner  of  the  eye,  by  the 
root  of  the  nose.    Qtiin  t/. 
;EGYPT1ACUM  i-ilp-ti'4.cdm,   s.    An   ointment 
eonsiiting  of   honey,  veitiigreasc,  and    ■i-inegar.— 
Qulncy. 
XX,,  or  E  AL,  or  AL,  ill.  In  compound  names,  all,  or 
altcget/ier.    So  Aldred,  altoget/icr  reverend;  -Alfred, 
alloget/ier  pcaccl'ul.    GUison, 
/ELF,  ilf.  Inipiit  s  assistance.    So  .Ml/win  is  victori- 
ous.    Gibson. 
AE'RIAL.  A-i'rJ-i!,  a.    [aerius,  Lat.]— 1.  Belonging 
to  the  air,  as  eonsistinff  of  it.    Prior.  t/e7ctuti.—2. 
■Produced  by  the  air.  hryden.—3.   Inhabiting  tlie 
air.     Milton. — 4.  Placed  in  ihc  air.  Pope.— 5.  High, 
elevsited  in  situation.    P/ul. 
A'EUIE.  i'i,    s.    [air-,  Kr.]    A  nest  of  hawks  and 

iiiher  birds  of  pr>v.   Ctnxell. 
A'EKIKOKM,  i-i'rl-i^rm,  a.    [Philosophie;il  term.] 

Having  the  form  of  air.     Adams. 
AERO'LOGY,4-ir-3l'l6-jJ,  a.  [''^  and  Xc^c,-,  Gr.] 

Tht  doctrine  of  the  air, 
A'EROMANCY.  i'fii--i-m^n.sJ,s.  \ctitfi  and  f^Mircc, 

Gr.]  'I'he  art  of  divining  by  the  air. 
A'EROMETU\,4'fir-3ra-mi-tri,  s.  [rtj.^  and  f^irfA; 

Gr.]  Theiirl  "i'  nie-tsuringtheair. 
A'EUOMAUT,  i'ftr-o-niiwt,  s.    [from  ae*- and  man- 

ta,  Lat.]  One  who  sails  through  the  air.    Burke. 
AERO'SCOPY,  k-fiv-ts'kb-^k,  s.  [a;ip  and  mTTTW, 

Gr.]  The  observation  of  the  air. 
AEROSTA'TION,    i-iir-o-.'.ta'shfln,   s.      [from    :"g 
and  coiT.'xx,  Gr.  but  it  does  nol  seem  rightly  fomied 
in  its  terniinatioi!.]    The  sci  nee  of  weighing  air. 
Ailnm .. 
A'KRV-IIGHT,  i'l^llle.a.    Light  as  air.     Milton. 
^THTOPS  MINERAL  (:'t/ii-h\K  u.lii'-ar4l,    s.      A 
medicine  si<  called  fiom  its  dark  colour,  made  of 
»iuitlysilver;ind  sulphur  ground  togelherina  marble 
iiiorbr.  Qvincy, 
jKIT'TES,4-tI'-t4z,s.  \jttr(.i,  an  eagle.]  Eaglestunc. 

Duinry. 
AFA'U,  a-fai-",  a.   [from  a  for  at.  and  far.]    1.  At  a 
jvr.'at   distance.    Bacon.— 2.   To  a   great   distance. 
iinjden- — 3.  From  afar;  from  a  distant  plaec  Ad- 
ditou.—A.  M'troff;  rcmotel)  di.^tanl.    [icijicard. 
AFE'ARU,  J-fiird',  participial  a.    [from  to  ti.-ar.  for 
to  fright,  witli  i:  redundant.]    Kriglitentd;  terrified; 
nfrnid.    I'ainj  Omen.    Brn  Jotimi. 
A' FEU,  i'fir,  s.  [Lat.]    'i  he  south  west  wind.    Mil- 
ton. 
AKI-AHl'LITV.  af-ra-hll'li-tf,  s.  [afTalrilite,  Kr.  affa- 
bilitas,  Lat]    Kitsim  ss  of  manners;  eourleousnesi; 
cii  ilily,  eondi-si-ension.    Clmrnilon, 
A'FIARLK,  ai'fj-bl,  a.    [aflaWe,  Fr.  affaWKs,  Lat.] 
1.    Easy   of  mnnni  rs;  accostable;  courteous;   coni- 
plaisant,  Boron — 2.  AppKed  to  thee\ternal  appear- 
ance; l>enign;  mild. 
A'FKABLENESS.  iffa-bl-niss,    s.    [from    attable] 

Coinivsv  :  ath.l.'jilv. 
A'FFAKJ.'Y.  irr.'l  !-:J,    ad.    [from  aB'abk.]  <;ouru. 

ousl\ ;  lixiliy 
A'FKABROtS,  irra-brfis,  a.    fuflabre,  Fr.]  Skilful- 
ly made;  complete.    Not  in  use. 
AFKAI'R,  atfire'.  s.  [affaire.  Fr.]    Bflsinpss;  somo- 
il.inp:  to  lie  managed  ortnuisuctcd.   Pojie. 
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To  AFFE'AR,  af-fiii',  V.   n.   [from  affier,    fr.j     to 

confirm;  to  establish.  .Shakspeare, 
ToAFFE'AU,af-fi4r',v.a.  [from  apaejian  Sax.  ter- 
rere.]    r.iii^'luen.     S/t.  F.  O   B.  IL  C.  UL  st.  20. 
AFFEt'  r,  il-ijk/,  s.    [from  tlit  verb aftect.]— 1.  A<- 
fection;     iiassien;    sensation.     Bacon.— 3.    Qualit}'! 
circumstmntc.     IVi-teniatu 
To  AFFE'C  1\  if-r?Ut',  v.  a.    [affecter,  Fr.    afficio, 
aitectum,  Lat.]— 1.  'l"o  act  upon;  to  produce  efit^t 
in  any  otlier  thing.   Miliwi. — 2.   To  move  the  pas- 
sions.   A(lcliinri.—3,  To  aim  at;  to  aspire  to.    JJry- 
den.—i.  To  tvnd  to;  to  endea\  our  after.  Ni-wton. — 
5.    To  be  fond  of;  to  be  pleased  « iili;  to  love.  Uoo^ 
ka: — 6.    To  study  the  apptai-ance  of  any  thing 
with  some  degree  ot  hypocri-i) .  Prior. — 7.  To  imi- 
tate in  an  unnatui-al  and  constrained  inauner.    Ben 
Jon-ion. 
AFFECTA'TION,    af-fJk-i.\'sh«n,    s.      [affccUtio, 
Lat.]  1  he  act  of  making  an  aititicial  appearance. 
Spectatw. 
AFFE'Cl  ED,  4f-4k'-t5d,  partitipial  a.  [frcm  affect.] 
—1.   >roved;   touched  wiOi  affectation.    Claren.—2. 
Studied  with  over-much  care.    Shakspeare.—Z,  In  a 
personal  sense;  full  ut  affectation;    as,  an  affected 
lady. 
AFFE'CTEDLY,  4t-t?k't?d-li,  ad.    [from  affected.] 

In  an  affected  manner;  hyi>ocritically.  Brown. 
AFFE'CTEDNESS,  4t-fk'tld-niss,  s.  [from  affect- 

ed.]    Thi   state  of  being  affected. 
AFFE'CTION,  4f-fJk'shtin,  s.    [affection,  Fr.  affec- 
tio,  Lat.]— 1.  The  state  of  being  affected   by  any 
cause  or    agent.   S/inl:xpeare.—2.    Passion   of  any 
kind.    Sidney.— 3.  Love;    kindness;    good-will    to 
some   person.    Pope^—A.  Zeal.  Bacon-— 5.   State  of 
llie  i.iind,  in  general.  Shakspeare. — 6.  Q.aliiv;  pro- 
perty. Hold.— 7.  State  of  the  body.    Il^isenian.-S. 
Liielv  repi-i'seniaiion  in  painting.    Wotton. 
AFFE'CTIONA TE,  a:-.'"Ji.'^liftn-iu-,  a.    [affection^. 
Fr.  from  affeeiion.]— 1.  Full   of  affection;    warm; 
zealous.  Sprul.—2.  Fond;   tonder.  Sidney.— 3.   Be- 
nevolent.  Rogers. 
AFFE'CTIONATELY',  af-fek'sh&n-ite-li,  ad.  [from 

affectionate.]    Fondly;  tendeiU  ;  bLiievolentlv. 
AFFE'C  1  ION  ATEN  ESS,      a;-i?k'slitin-4te.ngs,    s. 
[fi-om   affectionate.]    Fondness;  tenderness;    good- 
will. 
AFFE'C  riONED,4f-f?k'shflnd,  a.   [from  aftection.] 
— 1.   Affected;  couceittd.  SItakspeare. — 2.  Inclined; 
mentally  disixisei'.    Rom. 
AFFE'CTlOUSLY.  4i4J.^'ish6s.l4,ad.  [from  affect.] 

In  an  affecting  ii^anner. 
AEFK'CTIVE,   4l-t?k'tlv,   a.     [from  affect.]    That 

which  affects;  which  strongly  touches.   Rogers. 
AFFECTUO.SITY,  4ff5k-tsbA-os'4-t4,  s.  [from  atTec- 

tUDUs.]   Passional'iw  ss.  Dirf. 
AFFE  CTUOL'S,  arfSk'tshi-is,   a.     [from  alifect.] 

Full  of  passion. 
AFFI'ANCE,  a(-fi'4nse.  9.  [affiance,  from  affier, 
Fr.]  1.  A  marriage-contract.  Fairy  Qiiecn. — 2.  Trust 
in  general;  confidence.  S/iaksptttre,—3,  Trust  iit 
the  divine  promises  and  protection.  Common 
Prayer. 
To  AFFI'ANCE.  4f-fi'4nse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  af- 
fanc<-.] — 1.  To  betroth;  to  buid  any  one  by  pro- 
_  mise  to  marriage.  Fairy  Queen.— 2.  To  give  con- 
'  lidence.  Pojie. 

AFFI'ANCER,  4»-n'4n-sar,  s.    [tiom  affiance.]   He 
that  makes  a   conwkct  of  nitniage  between  two 
panics. 
AFFIDA'TION,  af-fj-di'shfln,         7 
AFl  IDA'lURE,  4f-tid.^'tsh<.iv,    5  ^• 
.»  [irom  aflldo.  Lat.  Sei  AFFIFiD.]  Mutual  contract; 

mutual  o:>th  of  fidelity. 
AFFIDA'Vn  ,  4l-l4-di'vlt,  s.    [affidavit  signifies,  in 
the  language  of  the  common  law,  he  made  oath.] 
A  d>  claniiiuii  upon  oath. 
AFFI'ED.  4f-rl'M,  participial  a.   [from  the  verb  affy, 
d.  ri\rd  from  alfidu.]  Joined  by  contract;  affianced. 
S/tc'.s/x-nre. 
AVIILIA  HON.     4!-iil-l^iMifin,     [from    ad    and 

filiiis,  I^at.]  Adoption.  Chambei-s. 
A'FFINAGE,4f'-li-n4je,  s.    [nflinage,  Fr-]  The  act 
of  refining  metals  by  the  cupel.  Diet. 
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AFFI'NED,  it-A'nii,  a.  [fioin  affinis,  Ut.]  Related 
to  another.    Shafcs, 

AFFI'NITY,  if-ffn'i-tJ,  s.  [affinity  Fv.  from  a/fiuis, 
Lat.]— X.  Relation  by  marriage. — 2.  Relatiaii  to; 
coiiivxion  with;  ill  cliymislrj',  the  tendency  of  tlie 
body  to  iijiite  ijstll'  lo  uiioilier. 

To  AFFI'RM.  a.'torm',  v.  a.  Laffinuc,  Lat.]  To  de- 
clan-;  to  t»;il  Ciiitiilciiily:  ojipos.'!!  to  tin-  woi-J  tJeny. 

AFFl'KM,  il-l'&ni/,  >.  a.  To  ratify  or  approve  a 
foviiit-r  law  oijiiduiurnt. 

AFF'JKMABLK,  4lW<ii'm4-l)l,a.  [frcm  affii-ii..]  Tliat 
W     uliitli  ^iri-.    IK-  .i:Hv.i4ed. 

AFKI'K.\tA\'CH  a  -  iii'iiiJuse.  s.  [from  afflnu.] 
C'onlii- Aation:  DiJj.OM  (I  \t  reperJ.  Snron. 

AFFI'sMXN  1,  ^.  ii/iiiJii!,  s.  [trom  aiHnu.]  The 
pel)  )!>  tiiiit  tftiriii. 

AFFIHMA'rjON,  4--ffi'riii'sh(li),  s.  [afiirmatio, 
Lat.]— l.Tlie  aci  !(■  a  iirniiii;ror  declarias;;  opi)'is- 
«d  to  twgalijn.  S,iaks.—2.  .li.  position  iiffiniu-d. 
Hammo>id'—3.  Conliniiatioii;  opposed  to  repeal. 
Hooker 

AFFI'RMATIVE,af-f6i''nii.tiv,  a.  [Irom  affirm.]— 
1.  That  which  affirms,  opposed  to  nKgativC—2.  That 
which  can  or  may  he  affirmed,  Newton. — 3.  Posi- 
tive; dogmatical.    Tat/lor. 

APFI'UMATIVliLY,  af-fnr'm4-tlv-li,  ad.  [from  af- 
firmative.] On  tJie  opposite  side;  not  negatively. 
Brown. 

AFFI'KMEK,  if.far'mfir,  s.  [from  affirm.]  The  per- 
son thut  affirms.    IVn/ls-. 

To  AFFI'X,  Ir-filks',  V.  a.  [aep.go,  affi>;um,  Lat.] 
To  unite  to  the  end;  to  subjoin.    Rogers. 

AFFI'X,  4f-ffks',  s.  [affixum,  Lat.]  A  pai-ucle  unit- 
ed to  thi'  end  of  a  woi-d.     Clarke. 

AFFI'XION,  4:-fiks'slidn,  s.  [from  a}Rx.]-l.  The 
att  of  aifuing.— 2.  Tlie  state  of  being  affixed. 

AFFLA'  riON,  4l-ni'shfin,  s.  [afflo,  afflatum,  Lau] 
Act  of  breathimc  u,.u)i  any  Ihiiig. 

AFFLATUS,  if-Hi'tas,  s.  '[Lat.]  Communication  of 
some  supernatural  power. 

To  AFFLi'CT,  4t-flikl',  v. a.  [afflicto,  afHictiira,  Lat.] 
To  put  to  pain;  lo  grieve;  to  torment.  Hooker. 

AFFLI'CTEDNESS,  af-tl5kt'Sd-nlss,s.  [from  afflict- 
ed.] Sonowfuhu  ss;  gri  f. 

AFFLl'CTER,  dt  Hf  kt'fir,  s.  [from  afflict.]  The 
person  that  afflicts. 

AFFLI'CTXON,  4f-Hik'shfin,  s.  [afflictio,  Lat.]-1. 
The  cause  of  pain  or  sorrow;  calamity.  Hooker. — 2. 
The  state  of  sorrowfulness;  miserj'.  Addison. 

AFFLI'CTIVE,  af-filu'tiv,a.  [from  afflict.]  Painful; 
toroienting.    Soul/i. 

A'FFLUENCE,  afiiWnse,  s.  [affluence,  Fr.affluen- 
tia,  Lat.] — i.  The  act  of  flowing  to  aiiy  placi';  eon- 
course.  IVo/toii. — 2.  Exuberance  of  riches;  plent). 
Rogers. 

A'FFLUENCY,  arfli-Jn-sJ,  s.  the  same  with  afflu- 
ence. 

A'FFI>UENT,  4rfli-giit,  a.  [affliiens.  Lat.]-1.  Flow- 
ing to  any  part.— 2.  Abundant; exuberant;  wealthy. 
Prior. 

A'FFLUENTNKSS,  ifDh-hn-nhs,  s.  [from  afflu- 
ent.]   The  qii.ilih  of  being  nffluent. 

A'FFLUX,af'iifiks;  s.  [affluxtis,  Lat.]— 1.  The  act  of 
flowing  to  some  place;  affluence.— 2.  That  which 
flows  to  any  place.     Harvey. 

AFFLU'XION,  If-flfik'slifin,  s.  [affluxjo,  Lat.]-1. 
The  act  of  flowing  to  a  particular  place.— 2.  I'hat 
which  flows  from  one  place  to  another.    Bruivn. 

To  AFFO'RD,  af-fjrd',  v.  a.  [afTourrer,  afTourrager, 
Fr.]- 1.  To  yield  or  produce .—2.  To  grant,  or  con- 
fer any  thing.  Fairy  Queen.— 3.  To  beabli'  to  sell. 
Addison.— i.  To  he  able  to  bear  expenses.  Sw'I'l. 

To  AFFO'HEST,  Hi^fiv'i&st  v.  a.  [alToivstare,  Lat.] 
To  turn  ground  into  forest.     Varies, 

To  AFFRA'NCHISE,  4C-filn'tshJ/.,  v.  a.  [aflTrancher, 
Fr.]  To  make  tree. 

To  AFFRAP',  ir-!V4p',  v.  a.  [from  atlraper,  French.] 
To  strike.   9/'-  F-  Q-  B.  lU.  C.  U.  ~t.  6. 

To  AFFRA'Y,  af-fri',  v.  a.  [efliayer,  Fi.]  lo  fright, 
to  terrify. 

AFFRA'Y,  4f-l"ri',  s.  A  tumultuous  assault  of  one  or 
more  i>ersons  upon  others. 

AFFRE T',  a.  [f  turn  fraitte,  old  French  bi^cbe.]  An 
attack,  an  onset.  Sp.  F.  Q. 
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AEFRI'CTION,  if^-frlk'shfin,  s.  [aflrictio,  Ut]  The 

act  of  rubbing  one  thing  upon  another.    Boyle. 
AFFRIEN'UED,  af-frind'Jj  ,  part.  a.  Made  Mends. 

Sp.  F.  0.  B.  IV.  c.  in. 
To  AFFRl'GH  r,  i-frlte',  v.  a.  [See  FRIGHT.]    To 

afti-ct  with  iKir;  to  terrify.     IValler. 
AFKRI'CiHT.  af-iiite'.  s.   [fiYim  the  verb.]-l.   Ter- 

rour;  fear.  Uryden.—2.   The  cause  of  fear;  a  terri- 

bl'   obj.  CI.     Ben  Jons'jn. 
AFFKI'oMTFUL,  af:;Vht/iil,  a-  Full  of  affright  or 

terrour;  lei-rible      Oc.'v/'.  -.f  Piely. 
AFKUrCiHrMIONr.  iCiilfe'iiignt,  8.  [Prom  affright.] 

—1.  TiK  iiiipr-  ssion  o    t. ar;  teirour.  Locke.— 2.  The 

state  of  iV'iiri'oliii  «<i,     ^lainmand. 
To  AFFRON  r.  aMiftnt'.  v.  a.  [affronter,  Fr.]— 1.  To 

meet  faCf     to    fa'  e;  to  enc»)unter.  Sbaki.—2.    To 

meet  in  an  luisiir    manner.  I'oni  to  front.-  Mitim. 

—  >.  To  provoke  by  an  open  insult;  to  otiend  avow- 
edly.    Dry:  en 
AFFRONT,  4l-li-fii)i',   s.  [from  the  veA.]— 1.  Open 

opposition;  encount  r.  Milton.— 2.  Insult  oflvred  to 

the  face.  Drijdcn. — 3.   Outrage;  act  of  contempt. 

Miiion.—i.  Disgi-ace:  shaiue.    Arbtithnot. 
AFFRO'NlER,^iJf-fraii';;fir,s.  [from   affront.]  The 

person  that  arfnints. 
AFFRO'N  IING,  if-lrfin'tlng,  part.  a.  [from  affront.] 

That  which  has  the  quality  of  aflfronting.  tVaUs. 
AFFROX'ITVE,  af-frfln'tlv,  a.  Affronting.    Collier 

on  the  Singe. 
To  AFFU'SE,  If-lize',  y.  a.  [aff'undo,  aff"usum,  Lat.] 

To  pour  one  thing  upon  another.     Boyle. 
AFFU'SiON,  af-.6'yJian,  s.  [aff"usio,  Lat.]    The  act 

of  affiising.     Grew. 
To  AFFY'.  4f-fl',  V.  a.  [affler,  Fr.]  To  betroth  in  or- 
der to  mar;  iage.     Sfiaks. 
To  AFFY.  at-fi ,  v.  n.    To  put  confidence  in;  to  put 

trust  in.    Not  uswi.     S/iaks. 
AFI'ELD,  a-fi6id',  ad.   L'rom  a  and  field.]     To  the 

field.     Gay. 
AFLA'T,  4-riat',  ad.  [from  a  and  flat.]  Level  with 

the  ground.     Bacon, 
AFLO'AT,  a-flite',  ad.  [from  a  and  float.]  Floating. 

Addison. 
AFO'Or,  4-fdt',  ad.  from  a  and  foot.]-!.  On  foot; 

not  .,n  horsi  baek.  S/iaks.—2.  In  action;  as,  a  design 

is  vnfuot.    S/mks.—S.  In  motion.     Sliaks. 
AFO'RE,  a-foi-e',  prep,  [from  a  and  fore.]— 1.   Be- 
fore; jiearer  in  place  to  any  thing.— 2.   Sooner  in 

time.     Shak.i. 
AFO'RE.  4-fore',  ad.— 1.  In  time   foregone  or  past. 

S,'iriks.—2.  First  in  the  way.  S/iaks.—3.  In  front;  in 

the fere-prrt.    Sienser. 
AFO'UEGOING,a-fort'go-ing,  part. a.  [from  afore 

and  going.]   Going  before. 
AFO'REHAND,  4-.6if'hand,   a<l.   [from  afore  and 

hand.]— 1.  15v  a  previous  provision.. Guv.  oj' Tongue. 

—2.  In  a  staile;  providi  d;  prepared;  previously  fit- 
ted. Bncun, 
AFO  REMEN  l'ION;:i\  4-toiv'mSn-shfind,a.  [from 

albie  and  ihentioned.]  Mentioned  liotore.  Addison. 
AFO'REN  AMED,  4-l6re')iaiii-fd,a.  [from  afore  and 

na].,ed  ]  Niihii  >'  before.    Fcarliam. 
AFO'kESAU).  a-iore'side,  a.  [from  afore  and  said.] 

Said  before.  Baron, 
AFO'RETIME,  a-toit'tlme,    ad.  [from   afore  and 

time.]  In  time  |)ast.    Siisan7W. 
AFRAl'D,  4-lrJide',  particip.   a.  [from  the  verb    af- 
fray.] Struck  Mith  fear;  terrified;  fearful.  Psalms. 

Dry  den. 
AFRE'SH,  a-frJsh',  ad.  [from  a  and  fresh.]  Anew; 

again.     IVatts. 
AFR1'CA\.  4r-i»-Kin'.s.  [Caltha  Africana.]  .\frican 

Mangold.     Tale's  Con<ley. 
AFFRONT,  a-IVfint'.  ad.  [from  a  and  front.]     In 

front,  in  <rM-ect  opposition.     Shaks. 
A'FTKB   ^f'tar,  prep.  [a;pt;ep  Sax.]— 1.  Following 

in  place.  Shaks.— 2.  In   pursuit  of.  Saniiicl.—3.  he- 

\]'mi\.  Neuton.— 4.  Posteriour  in  time.  Dryden.—S> 

Accoi-ding  to.  Bacon. — n-  In  iii-itatiuic  of.  Addison, 
A'FTER.  Ji'iflr.  ad.— 1.  In  succa-ding  time.  Bacon. 

—2.  Followini'- another.     Shaks. 
A'FTKR  is  eomjiounded  with  many  words. 
A'F'IERAGJiS,  ai»iar.i'jJz,s.  [from  after  and  agej.1 

Successive  times;  posterity.    Raleigh, 
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A'FTERALL,  iftii^ill,  ad.  At  last;  in  fine;  incon- 
clusinn.     Attcrbury. 

AFTF.KBAXD',  ii-tflr-bJiid',  s.  A  band  in  future. 
Milion. 

A'hTEUllIRTH.  irifir-bfiivA,  s.  [from  after  am! 
birth.]  Tht  seCiiiKliii- .     H'iscman. 

ATTKIltLAP,  Jriftr-klap  s.  [fi-om  aft.  r  and  clap.] 
Uiiexpectnl  evi-nt  happtniiiR; after  Hii  aftiiir  is  sup- 
jiosed  to  beat  an  end.    S.  nua: 

A'FTERCOST.  arifir-k6si,  s.  I'hu  CNpense  incurred 
after  thi'  original  plan  is  executed.    Mart. 

A'FTEKCROP,  al'tir-kr^p,  s.  Second  ban  est. 
Afvrl. 

To  A'FTERKVE,  iftftr-i,  r.  n.  To  follow  in  view, 
S/iaks. 

ATFERGAME,  af t&r-gime,  s.  Methods  taken  af- 
Kn' tbc  tirsi  turn  ot  afVairs.     H'otton. 

A'F'IERLIFE,  afifir-life,  a.  A  lite  after  this.  Bvf- 
Iff'i'  Jiaiwhu. 

A'FTERMATH,  af'li\i-»iia<//.  s.  [after  and  math, 
from  mow.]  Second  cropof  grass  mown  in  autumn. 

AF'TERMOST,  af'tlv-most, a.  [As  this  word  is  in  no 
vocabulary,  it  may  be  only  nautical.]  Hindmost. 
Hmckenvu)i/i's  Vi!)jr:ges. 

A'FTERNOOX,  ."ifiivwifion,  s.  The  time  from  the 
iTieridiau  to  the  evenin".    Drijdmi. 

A'FTERPAINS.  Jl'ifti>i^,,es,  s.  Pains  afterbirth. 

AF'TERSUPTEK,  Jf  tii,-sfip'p§r,  s.  The  time  be- 
tween supper  and  going  to  bed.  Shaks.  Mid.  N- 
lirrams. 

A'F'IEKTASTE,  JCtfir-laste,  s.  Taste  remaining 
upon  the  ton^'ue after  draught. 

A'FIERTHOUGHT,  iit'i6r-^/iiwt,  s.  Reflections 
after  the  act;  exjiedieiits  loruu'd  too  late.    Drydtn. 

A'FTERTIMES,  Jf'tfir-tlnivs,  s.  Succeetling  times. 
Drydcn. 

A'FTERWARU,  il'tii^wdnl, 'lad.  In  succeeding 
time.     Hooker. 

AF'IERWrSE,  ariflr-wlse',  a.  Wise  too  late.  Ad- 
dison. 

A'F'l'ERWIT,  4f't fir-wit,  s.  Contrivance  of  expedj- 
etits  after  the  occasion  of  using  tliem  is  past.  L' 
Estra7tgt: 

A'GAIN,  4-gSn',  ad.  [agen.  Saxon.]— l.  A  second 
time;  once  again.  Bacoiu—2.  On  the  other  hand. 
Bacmi.—3.  On  another  part.  Druden.—i,  In  return. 
— i.  Hack;  in  restitution;  he  gave  it,  and  asked  it 
a^iiu  Slinks. — 6.  In  reefinipeiist;he  jiayeth  OfniH. 
Fruv.—'.  In  order  of  rankor  sueces«;i!Mi.  Baron. — 
8.  Besides;  in  any  other  time  or  place;  there  is  not 
ajiy  such  s(  ininary  'ij,-.'.'i.  Bntuii. — j.  Twice  as 
much;  marking  the  saine  qnautily  once  rejitatecl; 
as  much  wit  ntfojn.  Po//(:—lO.  Jga-n  and  agnin; 
witli  frequent  repetition.  Lucke. — 11.  In  opposition; 
thou  aiisv\ei-est  n^ain.    llonians. — 12.  Bacii.  Ueut, 

AOA'INST,  J-^5n»t',  prep,  [ien^on,  Saxon.] — 1.  In 
oppusiiiou  to  any  pei-sou;  all  arc  ngaiiist  him.  Gc- 
nesis. — 2.  Cuntrarjly  to,  in  opposition  to;  it  i.  agaiwil 
his  will.  l)iydi>i.—3.  In  contradiction  to  any  opi- 
nion; tracts  agaimt  popery.  Sxi'iJ'l,—4.  With  con- 
trary' motion  or  teiidencx ;  used  of  malt  nal  action; 
against  the  stream.  Shaks.— S.  Contrar)  to  rule; 
Ojtainst  law.  MiUun.—6.  Oppositiiui  to,'  in  place; 
against  tlie  river's  mouth.  i)rydcn.—7.  'I'o  the  hurl 
ui* another;  the  accident  is  »^c/>u/  me.— 3.  In  ex- 
pectation of;  provide  agaiust  the  time.    Dryden. 

AGA'PE,  l-8;ipe',ad.  [a  and  gape.]  Staring  «ith  ea- 
gerness.   Spectator. 

A'GARICK,  Jg-J-rlk,  s.  [agariciim,  Latin.]  A  drug 
of  use  in  physick,  and  the  dying  trade.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  male  and  female;  the  male  is  usi^d  onl)  in 
d)  ing,  the  female  in  medicine;  the  n.ale  grows  on 
oaks,  the  female  on  larches. 

AGA'ST,  5-giist',  a.  [fmm  agaz-c]  Struck  with  ter- 
rour;  stanng  with  amazement,    Milion. 

A'GATE,  ig'Al,  s.  [apate,  Fr.  achates,  Lat.]  A  pre- 
cious stone  of  the  lowest  class.    Il'omlivard. 

A'GATy,ag'S-t4',  a.  [trom  agate.]  Parlakuigof  the 
nature  ofagiite.     li'oudward. 

To  AGA'ZE,  S-gaze',  v.  a.  [from  a  and  gaze.]  To 
strike  with  amazement.     I'uinj  (>ueeii. 

AGE,  <ldje,  s.  [age,  Fr.]- 1.  Any  perio<I  of  time  at- 
tributed to  something  as  the  whole,  or  part,  of  it* 
duration.    Sluikf.—2.  A  saocession  or  geueration  of 
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men.  Hos.S.  The  time  in  which  anv  panicuiaf 
man  .or  race  of  men,  lived;  as,  the  age  of  heroes.— 4. 
The  space  of  an  hundred  years.— J.  I'he  latter  part 
of  life;  old  age.  Piior.T-6.  Maiurit);  ripeness,  full 
strength  of  lid.  Dryden.—7.  [In  law.]  In  a  man, 
theo;;r  of  Iburteen  jears  is  tin  age  of  discretion; 
aiid  twenty-one  years  is  the  full  age.  A  womanat 
t«  enty-nne  is  able  to  alienate  her  lands.  CoxvelU 
AGED,  i'jid,  a.  [iVom  ag..]— 1.  Old;  stricken  in 
K»"'   Prm—2.  Old;  applied  to  inanimate  things. 

A'GEDLY,  i'jld-!j,ad.[riom  aged.]  After  the  man- 
ner o(  an  aged  iKison. 

AGE'N,5-gln',ad.  ragcn,Sax.]  Again,  in  i«tum;  in 
recompense.     Dry  den. 

A'GENCY,  i'j?n-sj.  s.  [from  agent.]— 1.  The  quality 
of  acting;  the  state  of  being  in  action,  iroodward. 
—2.  Business  performed  by  an  agent.  Swift. 

A'GENT,  i'.j&nt,  a.  [agens,  Lat.]  That  which  acts. 
Baron, 

A'GENT,  a'jSat,  s.— 1.  A  substitute;  a  deputy,  a  fac- 
tor. Dryilen.—2.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
operatjnir.    Tcmpk: 

AGGKNERATION,  ad-.i?n.n6r-a'shtin,s.  [from  ad 
and  generatio,  Lat.]  The  state  ofgiowuigto  an- 
other botly.- BroTHH. 

To  AGGERATE,  4d'ju-rite,  v.  a.  [from  aggero, 
Lat.]    Toheai.un.    Did.  >-  s^      . 

To  AGGLO'MERATE,  ag-glo'mi-rate.  v.  a.  [agglo- 
mcro,Lat.]  To  gather  up  in  a  ball, as  thread. 

AGGLU'TINANT,  4g-gli'ti-naut,  a.  [from  agglnti- 
nate.]  Uniting  parts  together.    Gray's  Letters. 

AGGLU'TINANTS,  %-gH'i4-nints,  s.  [from  agglu- 
tinate.] Those  medicines  which  have  the  power  of 
uniting  parts  together. 

To  AGGI.U'TINATE,  ag.gl6'tJ.nite,  v.  n.  [from  ad 
and  gluten,  Lat.]  To  unite  one  part  to  another. 
Harvey. 

AGGLUTINA'TION,  ag-gWi-li-ni'shdn,  s.  [from  ag- 
glutinate.] Union;  coliesioii.     Jl'iser.,an. 

AGGLU'lTNATIVE,ag-glA'l4-ni.tlv,  a.  [from  ag- 
glutinate.]  That  which  has  the  powerof  procuring 
agglutination.     Ifiseman. 

To  A'GGRANniZE,  Ig'gran-dlze,  v.  a.  [aggratjdi- 
zer,  Fr.]  To  make  great;  to  t  nlargc;  to  exalt.  IVaUs, 

A'GGRANDIZE.MENT,  |g.grin-dize-m§nt,  s.  [ag- 
grandissement,  Fr.]  The  state  of  being  agi^randized. 

A'GGRANDIZER,  Ig'gi^ii-dl-zfir,  s.  [from  aggrau- 
dize.]  The  person  that  makes  great  another. 

To  A'GGRAVA  I  E,  4g'gii-vAte,v,  a.  [aggravo,Lat.] 
— 1.  To  make  heavy,  in  a  metaptjoiical  sense;as,to 
aggr.ivateaii  accusation.  Milton.— 2.  I'o  make  any 
thing  worse.     Baron. 

AGGRAVATION,  ag-gri-vi'shftn,  s.  [from  aggra- 
vate.]-^l.  The  act  of  aggravating.— 2.  'I'he  extrin- 
sical circuiiistaiices,  which  increase  guilt,  or  cala- 
mity.   Hanimoud. 

A'GGREGATE,  ag'grJ-gitc,  a.  [aggregatus,  Lat.] 
Framed  by  the  collection  of  particular  parts  into 
one  mass.    liny. 

A'GGREGATE,  ig'gri-gite,  s.  The  result  of  the 
conjiUiCtionot  iiian\  particulars.    Glauville. 

To  A'GGRKGATE:  ig-gri-giie,  v.  a.  [aggrego, 
Lat.]  To  ctdltcl  together;  to  heap  many  particu- 
lars into  one  mrss.    Milion, 

AG'GREGA  fEL\.4g'gr^gite-li,ad.  [from  aggre- 
eale,  a.]     Oilleciiwlv.    C /inter field, 

AGGREGA'TION,  ag^gri-ci'sbiin.  s.  [liom  aggre- 
gite.]— I.  I  I.e  act  ol  CoUeciiug  many  particulars 
into  one  u  hole.  Wooc/u-flrrf.- 2.The  wlmU  compos- 
eil  by  tlie  cuacervaiion  of  many  particulan.— 3. 
Slate  of  lieing  collected.    Brmvii. 

AG'GKEGAl  IVE.  ^lg'gr^gi-t^v,  a.  [from  aggre- 
gate.] Taken  together.    Speetmnn. 

To  AGGRE'bS.  Sg-grjss',  v.  a.  [aggndior,  aggrcs- 
sum,  Lat.]  To  comii.it  the  fint  act  of  violence. 
Prior. 

AfJGRE'SSION,  if-grJs'sliftn,  s.  [agp^ssio,  Lat.] 
Coiiimencenniit  of  a  quarrel  by  some  act  ofiniqui- 
ty.    VEstrangr. 

AGGRK'S'^OH,  Ip-crJs'siir,  s.  [from  aggress.]  The 
assaulter  or  iuvaiier;  oppoted  to  the  defendant 
Pope. 

AGGRl'EVANCE,  Sg-gri'vlDse,  s.  Injury;  wrong. 
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T»  AGGRrEVE,ag.gi-i4v',  v.  a.  [from  gravis,  Lat-] 
—1.  To  give  soii-ow;  lo  \t;.\.  Spennr.—i.  To  hurt 
in  (Mie's  right.  Grativille. 

Tu  AGGKOU'P,  aji-grSftp',  v.  a.  [aggiiopaiT,  Ita- 
lian.] To  bring  togfilici- into  one  figure.    Dnjilcn. 

AGUA'ST.  H-gJst',  a.  f'  uiu  a  and  agJ-'C,  a  ghost.] 
Struck  with  horrour,  as  at  the  sighi  of  a  spectre. 
Addison- 

A'GIBLE,  4'j4.bl,  a.  [agibilis,  Barb.  Lat.]  Possible 
to  be  ilom.-.  Sir  A,  S/icrlti/s  Tifweh. 

A'GILE,  4'jil,  a.  [agilis,  Lat.]  Nimble;  ready;  ac- 
tive.   Prior. 

A'GILENESS,  4'jil-nJss,  s.  [from  agile.]  Nimble- 
nesg;  quicknMs;  activity. 

AGI'Ll'l'Y,  a-gll'e-t4,  s.  [agilitas,  Lat.]  Nimbleness; 
quickness;  activity.   IVatls, 

yl'G70,  i'jJ-6,  s.  rUalian.]  A  mercantile  term,  used 
chietly  in  Holland  and  Venice,  for  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  bank  note,  and  the  current 
money.    Chn^uljurt. 

To  AGl'ST,  a-jist',  V.  a.  [giste,  Fr.  a  bed.]  To  take 
in  iUid  feed  the  cattle  of  strangers  in  the  king's 
forest,  and  to  gather  the  money;  law  terra.— 
Blount. 

AGl'STMENT,  a-jist'm?nt,  s.  A  modus,  composi- 
tion, or  mean  ra.te. 

A'GITABLE,  id'j^-ta-bl,  s.  [agitabilis,  Latin.]  That 
which  may  be  put  in  niotiuii. 

To  AG'ITATE,  sld'ji-tilte,  v.  a.  [agito,  Latin.]  ]. 
To  put  in  motion.— 2.  'I'o  actuate;  to  move.  Blai:k- 
more.— 3.  'I'o  alPjCt  with  perturbation. — 4.  To  ban- 
dy; to  discuss;  to  controvert.    Buijtc. 

AGXTA'I'ION,  id-j4-li'shfin,  s.  [agitatio,  Latin.]— 
1.  The  act  of  moving  any  tiling.  Bmon.—i.  1  he 
state  of  being-  moved.— 3.  Dibcusslon;  controversial 
examination.  V Estrange,— 4,  Perturbation;  dis- 
turbance of  the  tlioughts.  Tatkr.—S.  Delibera- 
tion; tlie  state  of  being  consulted  upon.  Swift. 

AGITA'TOK,  ad'ji-ti-tfir,  s.  [from  agitate.]  He 
who  maii.icres  atliiirs. 

A'GLKT,  ag'lSt,  s.  [aigulettc, French.]— I.  A  tag  of 
a  point  carved  into  some  representatiuii  of  an  ani- 
mal. Uayuard.  ShaksjMMre.—'i.  The  pendaiils  at 
the  ends  of  the  chives  of  llowers. 

AG'MINAL,  ag'rai-.  al,  a.  [from  .igmcn,  Lat.]  Be- 
longui^  to  a  troop.    Din. 

A'GNAlL,  ag'nile,  s.  [from  anj,  grieved,  and 
naftli",  a  nuil.]  A  whitlow. 

AGNA'TICK,  ag-nat'ik,  a.  of  agnati.  [Lat.]  ovkin- 
dre<l  by  descent  from  the  same  male  ancestor. 
Blaikstone, 

AGNA'TION,  ag-ni'shfln,  s.  [from  agnatue,  Lat.] 
Descent  from  the  saiiie  Jatlier,  in  a  direct  male 
line. 

AGNl'TION,  ig-nish'fin,  s.  [from  asnitio,  Lilt.]  Ac- 
knowledgment. 

To  AGNI'ZE,  ag-nize',  v.  a.  [from  agnosco,  latin.] 
'I'o  acknowledge;  toowm    SImkspedrv. 

AGNOMINATION,  ag-n6m-ni4-niMiftn,  s.  [agpno- 
minalio,  Lai.]  Allusion  of  one  to  anotlier.  tarn- 
den. 

jt'GNUS  CASTUS,  ig'nfis  cis'tSs,  s.  [Lalin.]  The 
diatite  tree.    Drijden. 

AGO',  a-go',  ad.  [a5an,  Sax.]  Past;  as,  long  ago;  that 
is,  long  time  has  past  since.    Addison. 

AGOG',  a-gtig'.  ad.   In  a  state  of  desire.    Sout/i. 

AGO'ING,  a-gi'lng,  ad.  [a  and  going.]  In  action. 
Tntlcr. 

AGO'NE,  i-gon,  ad.  [agan,  Saxon.]  Ago;  past.  Ben 
Jonson. 

A'GONISM,  4'gi-iil7.m,  «.  \jtyml<ry.oi,  Gr.]  Con- 
tention Jur  a  prize.  Dirt,       ,   . 

AGONI'STES,  a-giiils  tls,  s.  [a>a>v/CT«?,  Gr.]  A 
uriz-.tighter;  one  who  conuiids  at  a  pnblick  so- 
lemnity for  a  prize.  Mil/on. 

To  A'GONIZK,a'K6-iilze,  v.  n.  [agoniser,  Fr.l  To 
be  in  cxwssive  pain.   Fi/pc. 

A'GONY.  i'gi-ni,  «.  [_c.ya>]i,  Gr.  agonie,  Fr.]-1. 
The  pangs  of  deatli.   Rosro,ninun.—2.  Any  violent 

fiaiu  of  body  or  mind.— i1/(//un.— 3.  It  is  pui-ticular- 
y  used  in  devotion  for  our  Redeenur's  conflict  in 
the  garden.  Hooker. 

If; 


[  AGO'OI>,  a-gid',   ad.     [a  and  g«od.]     fa  earnest. 

j        Sftakspeare.  ' 

AGO'UTY,  a-g66't4,  s.  An  animal  of  the  Antilles, 
of  (he  bigness  of  a  rabbit:  when  chased,  he  tlies  to 
a  hollow  tree,  whence  he  is  exi>elled  by  smoke. 
Trevou3. . 

To  AGHA'CE,  i-grise',  v.  a.  [fiom  a  and  grace.] 
To  grant  favo«rs  to.    yairy  Qiicen, 

AGKA'RIAN,  d-gri'ri-an,  a.  [agrarius,  Lat.]  Re- 
lating to  h'  Ids  or  grounds. 

To  AGKE'ASE,  a-grize',  v.  n.  [from  a  and  grease.] 
'I'o  daub;  to  grease,   tairy  Qiieen. 

To  AGUE'E,  a-gr4',  v.  n.  [agriJer,  Fr.]  1.  To  he 
in  concord.  Pope — 2.  To  yield  to.  Burnt!,— Z,  To 
settle  terms  by  stipulation.  Mcitth.—4,  I'o  settle  a 
price  between  buyer  and  seller.  Matl/icu: — 5.  To 
be  of  the  same  mind  or  opinion.  Clarendon, — 6.  To 
be  consistent.  Mark,— 7,  To  suit  with.  LocAv.—S. 
To  cause  no  disturbance  in  the  body.   Arbutlinot. 

Tu  AGHE'E,  a-gr^',  v.  a.— 1.  To  put  an  end  to  a 
variance.    Spenser. — 2.  To  reconcile.   Roscommon. 

AGKE'EABLE,  a-grc'a-bl,  a.  [agr^able,  Fr.]— 
1.  Suitable  to;  consistent  with.' 'i'c'H.7!.'/c.— 2.  Pleas- 
ing.   Addisini. 

AGRE'EABLENESS,  a-g r4'a-bl-n§s,  s.  [from agree- 
able.]— 1.  Consistency  with;  suitableness  to.  Locke, 
-2.  I'he  quality  of  pleasing.  Collier,^— 3.  Resem- 
blance; likeness.   Grcii: 

AGRfc'EABLY,  ^-grh'^-Wk,  ad.  [from  agreeable.] 
Consistently  witli;  in  a  niainier  suitable  to.  Suift. 

AGIIE'ED,  4-gr4ed',  particii>.  a.  Settled  by  consent. 
LocAc. 

AGRE'EIXGNESS,  a-gri'lng-nSs,  s.  [from  agree.] 
Consistence;  suitableness. 

AGREE'MEN'l ,  i-gre'mint,  s.  [agrenient,  French.] 
1.  Concord.  Ea/u-i,—2,  Resemblance  of  oiie  thing 
to  anotlier.  Locke. — 3.  Compact;  bargain.  Ar- 
but/mo!. 

A'GRICULTURE,  a'gvi-kii-tshire,  s..  [agricnl- 
tura,  Latin.]    lillage,  husbandry,   pepe. 

A'GllliMON'i,  i'gri-mtin-ni,  s.  [agrimonia,  Lat.] 
Thr  iian)e  of  a  plant.  Miller. 

AGRO'UAD,  a-grdind',  ad.  [from  a  and  ground.] 
—1.  Strartded;  hindered  by  the  ground  from  pass- 
ing larther.  Raleigli,—2.  Hindered  in  the  progress 
of  auiiirs. 

AGUCA'TAjdg-i-ki'ti,  s.    Some  exotiek  plant. 

A'GUE,  a'g6,  s.  [aigu,  Fr.]  An  inlermittuig  fever, 
with  cold  lits  succeeded  by  hot.   Den. 

A'GTJED,  i'gWd,  a.  [from  ague.]  Struck  with  an 
ague;  shivering.  S.iakspeare. 

A'GUE-FIT,  i'gi-llt.  sT  [from  ague  and  fit.]  The 
pi.roxysm  o;'  the  ague.    S/iakspearc. 

A'GliE-TKEEj  4'gi-ir4,  s.  [from  ague  and  tret.]Sas- 
safras.   Dirt. 

A'GUISH,  i'gi-ish,  a.  [from  ague.]  Having  the 
qualities  of  an  ague.  Glanville. 

A'GUISHNESS,  i'gft-ish-nJss,  s.  [from  aguish.]  The 
quality  of  ivsembling  an  ague. 

AH,  i,  inteijection.— ].  A  woixl  noting  sometimes 
dislike  and  censme.  Isaxali.—2.  Sometimes  con- 
tempt and  exultation.  Ps,—i,  Most  frequently 
compassion  aud  complaint.   Prior, 

AHA!  AHA!  S-hi',  interji-ct.  A  word  intimating 
triumph  and  contempt.  Psalms. 

AHE'AD,  A-hlii',  ad.  [from  a  and  head.]— l.  Further 
onward  than  another.  Drijden,—2.  Headlong;  pre- 

Cipiti  lit. 

AIIE'IGHI",  a.hltc',  ad.  [from  a  and  height.]  Aloft; 
on  high.   Sluii.spcurc, 

A;iliVA'l,ii-\\bii-k',  s.  Tliename^fa  plaA.  Mil- 
ler. 

To  AID,  4de,  V.  a.  [aider,  Fr.]  To  help;  to  sup- 
))ort;  to  succour.  U^nllrr, 

AID,  idt,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Help;  support. 
Pofie.—2,  The  person  who  gives  help;  a  liel|>er. 
Tobit.—3.  In  law.  A  subsidy;  money  granted. 
Cozvell. 

A'lDANXE,  ide'lnse,  s.  [from  aid.]  Help;  support. 
S/iakxjKfire, 

A'IDANT,  .^de'Snt,  a.  [aidant,  Fr.]  Helping;  help- 
ful.  Si:nf;,/>)'nre. 
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AIDE-DE-CAMP.  ide-de-c4ng',  s.  [A  French  wonl 
naturalized.]  Aniilitary  officer  whose  busiuess  it  i< 
to  attend  upon  tlie  conutiandcr  of  an  army,  and 
convey  his  orders  to  tlie  iaferiour  otficei-s.  Chetter- 

ffld.  ' 
A^IUER,  ide'dr,  s.  [from  aid.]     A  helper;  an  aUy. 

Bfv  on. 

A'iDLKSS,  Ade'l?s%  a.  [from  aid.]  Ilelplessi  unsup- 
l»irtt-(i.  Mittm 

A'UiULLT,  a^r'I^t,  s.  [ai^ultt,  Fr.]  A  point  with 
ta.es.  tuiry  Qtiiuji. 

To  AIL,  ile,  V.  a.  [eglan,  !;axon.]— 1-  To  pain;  to 
froul)!.-;  to  give  pain.  Genesis.— 2,  To  atfectio  any 
DianiiiT.  Dryilai. 

All,,  ilc.s.  [trom  tiie  verb.]     A  disease.  Pofie. 

.^'JLMii.\'T,  ik-'niJnl,  ».  [rrum  ail]  Pain;  disease. 
Gima-iUe. 

A'lLlN'G,  iK'inu,  i>aiticip.  a.  Sickl) . 

TwAl.M,  ame.  v.  a.  [cbrnt-r,  Fi-.]—l.  To  direct  a  mis- 
sive ueaj)oi),  as  to  a  marli.  Pope. — 2.  To  point  the 
\'iew,  or  direct  the  steps,  towards  any  thing;  to  en- 
deal  our  to  reach  or  olitain.  TtUutson. 

To  AIM,  inie,  v.  n.    'I'o  guess. 

AIM,  iiiie,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  The  direction  of  a 
missive  weapon.  Ccyrf.— 2.  llie  point  to  which  the 
thing  thrown  is  directed.  Shaks.—o.  An  intention; 
a  design.  Pope.— 4.  The  object  of  a  design.  Loc/:c.— 
5.  Conjecture;  guess.  S/iaks. 

AIK,  iiic,  s.  [air,  Fr.  aer,  Lat.]— 1.  The  element  en- 
compassing the  terraqueous  globe.  Ifatls.—i.  The 
state  of  the  air  wiifi  repard  to  health.  Bacon. — 3.  A 
small  gentle  wind.  Milton. — i.  Any  thing  hglit  or 
uncertain.  Shakn.—S.  The  ojien  weather.  Dnjden. 
— 6.  Vent;  emission  into  the  air.  Dryden.-T.  Publi- 
cation; exjwsui-eto  the  puldicU.  P'y/Ji'.— 8.  Poetry;  a 
song.  Milton.— S.  Musick,  whither  light  or  serious. 
JPope.— 10.  'I'he  mien,  or  manner  of  the  person. 
Addison.— 11.  An  affecte;!  or  laboured  maimer  or 
gesiuiv;  affectation.  5'ij;(/f.— 12.  Appearance.  Pope. 

To  AlU,  ire,  v.  a.  [frem  the  noun.]— 1.  'I'o  exp.isi  or 
open  to  the  air.  j!J;;/(fe;i.— 2.  To  givt  enjiiyiinnit  of 
ilie  air.  Addison. 

AIK-BALLOO.V,  are'-bal-lo6n,  [air  and  ballon, 
Frt  neh.]     A  machine  that  ascends  into  t!:e  aiv. 

A'IRBLA;iDEH,  irc-bidd'dtir,  s.  [fVoni  air  and 
bhidder.]— 1.  Any  cuticle  filled  n'y.h  air.  Arbiith- 
not.— 2.  The  bladder  in  fishes,  by  the  contraciiun 
and  dilatation  of  wliioh  they  ri^e  or  i'all.  Cud- 
tvoi-l/s. 

AIH-IUIAVING,  ire-bri-ving, p.irt.  a.  Defjing  the 
winds.  S/ia/:s. 

A'lKB'Jll.T,  are'bilt,  a.  [from  air  and  built.]  Built 
in  the  air.  Po/k- 

AIR-DRAWN,  ire'drdwn,  a.  Painte;!  in  air. 
S/iaks. 

A'lRliK,  ire'ir,  s.  [from  Toair.]  He  that  exposes 
to  the  air. 

AlR-GUjV,  Are'-;  fin.  s.  A  gun  so  contrived  as  to  be 
charged  with  ;iir  inste-ad  of  jiowder.  As/t'j  Di'l. 

ATKHOI.K,  are'hAle,  s.  [from  air  and  hole.]  A  hole 
to  admit  air. 

A'IRNF.SS,  ire'i.Jss,  s.  ffi-oin  aiiy.]— 1,  Exposure  to 
the  air.— 2.  I.ighmess;  gaiety;  levity.  Fetton. 

ATUINti,art'Iiig,  s.  [from  air.]  A  short  journey  to 
take  the  air.  Addison. 

A'lRLESS,  ir^■'l6^s,  a.  [from  air.]  WiJiout  conimu- 
nieat'uMi  wiih  t'e  free  air.  Slioks. 

A'lRi-lNG,  iix-'lliig,  s.  [from  air.]  A  joung  gay 
persuii.  BenJonson. 

ATRPUMP,  ire'piimp,  s.  [from  air  and  pump.]  A 
machine  liy  in  ans  ol'whicli  the  air  i;.  exhaustiil  out 
of  proper  vtss'.ls.  Chambers. 

ATR.SHAFT,ii-e'shAlt,s.  [from  air  and  shah.]  A 
passage  lor  the  air  into  mines.  Pay. 

A'IRY,  iri'ri.  a.  [I'loin  air;  aereiis,  Lat.]— 1.  Compo- 
sed of  air.  Bifoii.—2.  Relating  to  air.  Buyle.-i. 
High  in  air.  Addimn.—i.  L\f;\n  as  air;  unsubstan- 
tial- S7iaks.—S.  V.'iih.Mit  realitv;  \iiin;  trisiiiig. 
Tein^iL-.—t'.  Flutt  ring;  U«isc;  fail  of  h-viiy.  Dryd. 
— 7.  Gav;  sprightly;  lull  ui'  mirth;  livelj;  light  of 
heart.  Taylor. 

AISLK,  lie,  s.    llie  walk  in  a  church.  Adi/tson, 

AIT,  ate,  s.     A  small  island  in  a  river. 


To  AKE,  ike,  v.  n  [from  *A:®'>  Gr.]  T«  led  u 
lasting  pain.  Locke. 

AKI'N,  4-k?n',a.  [from  a  and  kin.]— 1.  Rejated  to: 
allied  tg  by  blood.  Sidney.—^.  Allied  to  by  nature. 
VEstrangc. 

A'LABAsTKR,  Jl'ia-ha»-tar,  s.  ^a^stCicT/iif.']  A 
kind  of  sofi  mariiK-,  easier  to  cut,  and  liss  dtir  He, 
than  the  other  kinds;  the  wliiti-  is  most  cummoii. 
Shnks. 

ALABASTER,  ai'lS-bis-tnr,  a.  Made  of  alabaster. 
Add. 

ALACK!  a-ldk',  interje  t.  Alas!  on  expression  of 
sorrow.  Slinks 

ALA'CKADAV!  ll-lik'I-<ii',interject.  A  word  not- 
ing ■•orrow  and  lULlanchol) . 

ALA'CKIOUSLY,  a-l;\k'krj-fi3-li,  ad.  CheerMly; 
without  dejection.  Guv.  of  the  Ton^ie. 

ALA'CRITY.  a-iak'kri-ti,  s.  [alacritas,  Lat.]  Cheer- 
fulness; spn^htliness;  gaiety.  Dn/den. 

ALASIO'DE,  4-ia-niAde,  ad.  [a  la  liiodi.,  Fr.]  Accord- 
ing to  the  fashion. 

ALA'ND,  a-iand',  ad.  [from  a  for  at,  and  land.]  At 
land;  landed.  Drydeii. 

ALA'K  M,  3-lririn',  s.  [from  the  French,  k  farme,  to 
arms.] — j.  A  cry  by  which  nun  are  summoned  to 
thiir  arms.  Pope.— 2.  Notice  of  any  danger  ap- 
pro^fcliing;  sudden  terrour. — 3.  Any  tumult  or  dis- 
turbanci-.  Pupe. 

To  ALA'RM,  a-lSmi',  v.  a.— 1.  To  cal!  to  arms.  Addi- 
son.—2.  To  surpiise  with  the  apprehension  of  any 
danger.  Ticket!  —3.  To  disturb.  Dryden. 

AL.V'KMBKLL,  4-lirm'-bJl,  s.  [from  alarm  ami 
bell.]  The  bell  that  is  rung  r.t  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  Dryden. 

AL.VRMING,  d-linn'Ing,  pariicip.  a.  [from  alarm.] 
Terrif)  inj:;  awal^eiiing;  surprising. 

ALA'RMPOST,  4-larm'post,  s.  [from  alarm  aad 
jiosf.]  The  post  appointed  to  each  body  of  men  to 
appear  at. 

ALA'K UM,5-lar'fim,s.    See  ALARM.  Prior. 

To  ALA'BUM,  S-lii-'ftra,  v.  a.  See  ALAR>L 
Shakf. 

ALA'S!  5-Ias', interject.  [Iielas,  French.]—!.  A  wo.'d 
expressing  lameniation.  Pope.— 2.  .4.  wowl  of  pity. 
Siiaks. 

ALA'TE,  .l-i;Ue'.  ;id    ['Vom  a  and  late.]     Lately. 

ALA'TERNUS.  aW-lJ/nfis,  s.  [in  Botany.]  An 
eve-jveen.  Lxefyti. 

ALB,  Jib,  s.  [alliuiD.  Lnt;]     A  surplic  ■. 

AL'BAIHOS,  Sl'b.1.tvos,  s.  A  south  sea  bin!. 
Haivkcsxeort/i's  Voyiiges. 

ALilE'IT,  dl-be'It,  ad.  Althonrh;  notwithstandiiig-. 
Sonth. 

ALBUGI'NEOUS,  ill-ln'l-jlu'nj.fis,  a.  [albugo.  L:ii.] 
Ill  sembling  an  ailnigo. 

j4i-i3f/'GO.al-'.ji'i'no,  s.  [Lat.]  A  disease  in  the  eye, 
by  which  the  cornea  contracts  a  whiteness. 

.VLCAHEST,  ai'k.^-hJst,  s.  An  universal  dissol- 
vent. 

ALCA'IC,  Jl-ki'ili.a.  [from  Alexus  the  Gi-eck  poet.j 
Denoting  the  measure  of  verse  used  by  Alexus. 
Mason's  Life  of  Gray. 

ALCA'ID,  ai-kide',  s.— 1.  The  government  of  a  cas. 
tie.  Dryden.— 2.  In  Spain,  the  judge  of  a  city.  Du 
Cimp.c. 

ALCA'SSA.  al-!vAn'n5,  s.  An  Egyptian  plant  Usui 
in  dying.  Drowtt. 

ALCHV'MRAI..  itl-klm'mi-kill,  a.  [froinalchymy.] 
Relating  to  alclivmy.  Camden. 

ALCIIV'MICALLY,  il-klrn'mi-kll-li,  ad.  [from 
alchymicaU]  In  the  manner  of  an  alcbjmisi. 
Camden. 

ALCHY'MIST,  ai-klm'mlst,  s.  [froinalchymy.]  One 
who  pursues  or  profess  s  tlie  science  of  alchyiny. 
Grnvt 

ALCHYMISrrCAL,  ill-Uim-mlst-c'kai,  a.  [from 
iilchymisi.]     Pr.ictisinrr  idehymy.  Diirke. 

.M.CIIV.MY,  ai'lJm-i,  s.  [of  al.  A>ab.  and  ;tV-''' 
Gr.]— 1.  The  moiv  \ubiin:e  chymisiry,  which  pin- 
poses  the  Iraiisniet-i^ion  of  metals.  Vimne.—2.  A 
kind  of  mixed  iin  t  il  used  for  spoon';.  Pm/i.  ''/ '• 
till. 
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A'LCOHOI.,  ili'ko-hol,  s.    A  bigh  ititifitd  depiaeg-  1 

i;i;iti  il  <liiiit  oPwilu-.  Jiiii/li: 
ALCOHOLIZA'TION,  ili.Uo-liol-i-z:i'!.!ifii»-s.  [from 

aJc  holizu.]     Tht  act  uf  alcolioliziiig  or  i-ectilj iiig 

Tv  A'LCOmjI.IZE,5rk6-1.6l-lM',  V.  a.  [IVom  altu- 
liul.]  To  itctify  snirits  till  tlicy  are  wholly  de- 
plilegiiiated. 
A'lXORAN,  arUo-rJii,  s.  [al  and  koian,  Arab.]  The 
book  of  iht  Mahometan  precepts  and  ci-ciTenda. 
Satiniln'siiii. 

A'LCOVE,  ^I'kove,  s.  [alcova,  Span.]  A  recws,  or 
part  o;'  a  clianiber,  separated  by  an  istradt,  in 
whiili  is  jlaied  a  l>ed  oi  stale.  Jrm. 

A'LtiKK,  il'dfir,  s.  [alnus,  Lat.]  A  tive  haviiic; 
liaves  resv nibliiig  tliobe  of  tlie  liazel.  Tlie  wood 
viiU  endure  long  under  ground,  or  in  water. 
fo/t. 
ALUKRIJ'VEST,  Al-dfliMly'lst,  a.  Most  beloved. 
S/iakj, 

A'LUERMAN,  il'dflr-man,  s.  [frnin  aid,  old,  and 
man.]  'I'lie  same  as  smator;  a  governor  or  iiingis- 
ti-ate."  }'o/m: 

A'LDliU.MAXIA,  ai'di^r-man-U,  ad.  [from  ald»^»-- 
nian.]     l.iUe  a;   alderman.  Sivij't. 

A'l^UKKN,  il'd6irn,a.  [from  aider.]  Made  of  alder. 
May. 

.\LK,  ale,  s.  [eaie,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  liqn-or  made  by  in- 
fusing malt  in  liiit  water,  and  (lien  fermenting  the 
liquor.  Shakis.—2.  A  merry  meeting  used  in  couiitry 
pbc' s.  Ik'ii  Jonsoii. 

A'LEBKKRV,  ale'b5r-i4,  s.  [from  aleand  berry.]  A 
bevtruge  niade  by  boiling  aie  w  ith  spice  atid  sugar, 
and  sops  of  l>read. 

A'LEHKEWEU,  ile'bri-fir,  s.  [fro.Ti  ale  and  brewer.] 
One  that  prolLsses  to  brew  ale.  Moiiimei: 

A'J.ECONNEH,  ile'k3ii-;.dr,  s.  [from  aleand  con.] 
An  officer  in  the  city  of  London,  whose  business  is 
to  inspect  the  measures  of  publiek  houses. 

A'LECOST,  ile'kdst,  s.  T)ie  name  of  an  herb. 
Vi  f. 

A'LEC;  AR,  ile'g^r,  s.  [from  ale  and  aigre,  Fr.  sour.] 
Sour  ale. 

A'LEHOOF,  ile'hoSf,  s.  [from  ale  and  hoopts,  head.] 
Grou!idiv\ ;  once  used  for  hops.  Temple. 

A'LEHOU.SE,  ale'hius,  s.  [from  nic  and  house.]  A 
tippfni^r-lidtise.  S'jtj/i. 

A'LEHOUSiCKEEPKR,  ■ile'hous-k4il)-fir,  s.  [from 
aleh-jsise  and  keei>er.]  He  that  keeps  ale  publitWIy 
to  sell. 

A'LEKNIG.MT,  ik'n'ite,  s.  [from  ale  and  knight.] 
A  pot  companion;  a  tipKr.  Obsolete,  fiim. 

AI.E'MBICK,  i-lJm'bik,  a.  A  vissel  used  in  distil- 
ling, coitsisling  of  a  vessel  placed  over  a  firr,  in 
which  is  contained  the  substance  to  be  distilled, 
and  a  .concave  closely  fitted  on,  into  which  the 
fumes  arise  by  tlie  lieac;  this  cover  has  a  beak  or 
spout,  into  which  the  vapmn's  ris*-,  and  by  winch 
ihi  y  pass  into  a  serpt mine  pil>c ,  w  Inch  is  kept  cool 
by  making  many  convolutions  in  a  tub  of  water; 
here  the  vapouis  are  condensed,  and  what  entered 
the  pipe  in  liuni.-s  coriiek  otji  in  drops.  Boyle. 

ALE'XGTH,  a-l5ng/A',  ad.  [i'roui  a  for  at,  and 
length.]     A I  full  length. 

AI.E'Rl', a-l^ri',  a.  [alerie, Fr.]— 1.  Watchful;  vigi- 
lant.—2.  Urisk;  pi  rt;  petulant.  Addison. 

ALE'RlNESSj  i-lj  t'ngss,  s.  [from  alert.]  The 
qunUty  of  I),  ing  alert;  periness    Addison. 

A'LEWASHED,il. 'w  jsht,  u.  [from  ;.le  and  wash.] 
Strakitl  in  al<%  S/i'4..t. 

A'LEWIFE.  Ale'wJte,  s.  [from  ale  and  wife.]  A 
woman  that  kiej'san  alehouse.  Sw'Ji. 

A'LEXANDERS,  il'.i»_g7-iiwlfirs,  s.  [Smyniiuni, 
I^t.]     The  nam.  of  a  plant.  Mdlet. 

A'LEXANDER's  FOOT,  al'ljgv.-aii^iars-fut,  s.  The 
name  of  an  herb. 

A'LEXA.NDRINE,  ai-lJgz-an'drln,  s.  A  kind  of 
verse  borrowed  from  tlie  French,  lir;yt  UH<1  in  a 
poem  called  Atcxaiidtr.  This  vv-rse  consists  of 
twelve  «vllahh».  /•<;/«•. 

ALEXIPliA'RMICK,  i-llks-s4-fii'niil>,  a.  [from 
««.i|«ii  and  *<§f(^5'/.]  That  which  drives  away 
,'oisun;  antidotal.  Uronu. 

IS 


AI.EXITE'RKAL,  J-lJks-sf-tJr'ri-kai,  oj  > 
ALKXl'lE'RICK,  5-I*ks.st-l*i-'rlk,  5"' 

lint  which  drives  away  |>uison. 
ALFKIDA'RI.^.  Jl-trl^li'rJ-a,*.     [A  term  of  astro- 
logiciii  jargon.]     'J'he  suppo.sed  power  of  a  planet 
over  a  nisn's  litt.  Aibuniaxav. 

ALGA'lES,  il'gites,  ad.  [all  and  gate.]  On  any 
terms.    Obsolete-  Vtiirfox. 

A'LGEBRA,  ai'j4-bri,  s.  [An  Arabick  woiil.]  A 
pecnliar  kind  ot  arithmetick,  which  takes  the  quan- 
lit;  sought,  whether  it  be  anumlier  or  a  line,  as  if  it 
were  granted,  and  by  means  ol'  one  or  nioix-  quanti- 
ties given,  proceeds  by  consequence,  till  tlie  ijuan- 
tity  at  tir.st  onl)  si,), posed  to  be  known,  or  at  least 
sijme  |)owt  r  thtreot,  is  tbuiid  to  be  e«)uul  t«i  some 
quarlit]  or  quaiuiiies  which  are  known,  and  con- 
sequently Ttselfis  knoun. 

AI.GEIiRATCAI,.  ai-ji-bri'i-kil,  7„ 

ALGEBRA'ICK,  5l-j4-bri'fk,  i"' 

Relating  to  iilgebra. 

ALGEBRA'lS'l,  il-ji-bri'Sst.  s.  [from  algebra.]  A 
person  that  understands  or  jJiitctises  the  science  of 
algebra.  Grotint. 

A'LGIU,  il'jld,  a.  [algidus,  Lat.]  Cold;  chiir. 
Dirt. 

ALGI'DITY.  ai-jid'i-tJ,  s.    Chilness;  cold.  Dirt. 

ALG'IFIC,  ai-ji  'fik.  a.  [from  algor,  Lat.]  That 
w  hich  produces  cold.  Diet. 

A'LGOR,  ai'gir,  s.  [Lat.]  Extreme  cold;  chihtess. 
Din. 

A'LGORISM,  ai'g6-.i£;>i.        7 

A'LGOKITHM,  al'go-rl^Am,     5'' 
Ar.ibick  woi'ds, used  to  imply  the  science  of  num- 
bers. Dirt, 

A'LIAS,  ilfc'i-Ss,  ad.  A  Latin  word,  signifying 
otherwise;  as,  Mallet,  alias  Malloch;  that  is,  othci- 
wiiv  Malcoclr. 

A'LIAS,  ile'^is,  s.  [In  law.]  A  writ  of  capias 
issued  a  second  time.  Blacks! one. 

A'LIHLE,  il  'i-bl,  a.  [alihilis,  Lat.]  Nutiitive;  non- 
lishing.  Ditt. 

ALl'CANT,  ai'^-kSnt,  s.  [ftom  tlie  town  in  Spain.] 
A  kind  of  Siianish  wint.  Dckker's  Honest  It'hore. 

A'LIEN,  .ile'yln,  3.  [alienus,  Latin.] — 1.  Foreign  or 
not  of  the  same  family  or  land.  Drydcn.—2.  Es- 
trangid  (rom;  not  allied  to.  Reisers. 

A'LIEN,  iU'yin.s.  [alieims,  Latin.]— 1.  A  foreigner; 
not  a  denisoii;  a  stranger.  Davies.  Addison. — 2.  [In 
law.]  One  horn  in  .1  strange  country,  and  iic\er 
fiv.nchis(.d.  Ctnvcl. 

To  A'l.lEN,  ile'y§u,  v.  a.  [aliener,  Fr.  alieno,  Lat.] 
— I.  To  make  any  thing  the  property  of  another. 
Hi.!e.—2.  To  estrange;  to  turn  away  the  uiind  or 
aftection.  Clnntidon. 

.4'LIENABLE,  AK'jJ.i  .1-bl,  a.  [from  To  alienate.] 
That  of  which  the  proi)ert\'  may  be  transferred. 
Dei,  tt/s. 

To  A'LIF.NATE,  Ale'yJn-ite,  v.  a.  [aliener,  Fr.  alie- 
no, Latin.]—].  X'o  tnuisfer  the  j)roj>eity  of  any 
thing  to  another.  Bacon, — 2.  To  wiihdr;;w  the  heart 
or  affections.  TiUoison. 

A'LIENAI  F,  ile'y£n-ite,  a.  [alienatus,  Lat.]  With- 
drawn li-om;  stranger  to.  SniJ). 

ALIENATION,  iU-}Jn-J'slifl"n,  s.  [alienalio,  Lat.] 
—1.  'I'iie  act  of  traiisferriiic'  pi-operty.  Atterb.—-^.. 
The  state  of  lieing  alienated.— 3.  Change  ofaflec- 
tiun.  Union.— 4.  Disoitler  of  tlie  faculties.  Hooker. 

To  ALl'GHI  a-llte',  v.  a.  [aiiliran,  Saxon.]— 
1.  I'o  con\e  down.  Dryden.—2.  To  fall  down.  Dry- 
den. 

ALl'KE,  i-llke',  ad.  [from  a  and  like.]  With  resem- 
blance; in  the  same  munner.  Pope, 

A'LIMENI,  irii-inlnt,  s.  [aUmentuni,  Lat.]  Noii- 
rishnK'iii;  nutriment;  Ibod.  Arbtitlmot. 

ALIME'NIAI.,  5l-l4-mJnt'al,  a.  [from  aliment.] 
That  which  has  the  quality  of  aliment;  that  which 
noiirishis.  Brnm. 

ALIME'NTARINESS,  31-li-niJn'ta-ri.n?ss,  s.  [fixjin 
alimentarv.]  Tiie  quality  of  being  aliment.iry. 
Diet. 

ALIME'NTARY,  ai-li-men'tli^ri.a.  [from  aliment.] 
—I.  That  which  belongs  to  aliment.  Arbulhf—2. 
Ihat  which  has  the  power  of  nourishing.  Arbuth- 
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AM^KKFICl'EXT,  ili-ef-risli'^iit,  a.  O,  uiiliiiuiijt  J 

ctlieiiiicy.  lioyse, 
AI.L-KL'OqUENr,   all-gl'o-Lw^iit,  a.     Hnviiig  Ml 

the  convii-iio'i  of  eloquence.  J'o/te't  Ltviii'i. 
AI,LKOU'H.->,  All.rii-7.',s.  [iV.iniall  aiiU  liiur.]  A  Itw 

gmiie  m  c.Hi'ds,  (>l;i)pd  by  two. 
ALI^HAIL,    kiliiii:',   s.    Doi'i"   »!'   wi-'    Ii:iil,  for 
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AMMi:x  lA'TION.  ilH4-iuSii-ti's!ian,  «.   [liom  sli- 

mi'iit.]      lirt-qualit)  ol'inHii-ishiaq;.  Bucuii. 
ALIMO'MOUS,  ai-)i-:iio'iii-ds,  u.    [fiom  nlimony.] 

Tlial  wliicli  iioiiri  .Ill's,  linrvei/. 
A'LIMONV,  ai'l4-iiK\ii-4,  s.  [aiiuioiiia,  l.ai.]     Legal 
}>ro|>uk-tioa  o(  ilie   hiisliiiiiirs  ustaie,  wliicli,  by  tiie 
sentence  of  the  ecclesiislical  couri,  is  allowi  il   k) 
the  wile,  upon  the  ai-cuiiiu  of  separation-  Hudi- 
iran- 
A'lAqVA^r,  al-lj-kwant,    a.      [aliqiiaiuiis,  Lit.] 
Parts  oi'a  iiunibu-,  wliich,  however  ivjieated,  will 
never  inakc  up  the  luiiiibiT  exactly;  as,  3  is  an 
aliquant  of  10,tlirice3  htiug-9,  four  U.i>es3  makiiijj 
13. 
A'LlQUOr,  iriikwot.a.  [aliqii.il,  Latin.]    Aliquot 
parts  of  ajiy  number  or  quantity,  sucli  as  will  es- 
aclly  measure  it  witliuut  any  remaiiider;  as,  3  is  an 
aliijunf  p;irtof  12. 
A'LISH,  ile'Isl),    a.    [from    ale.]   Resembling  ule. 

Mortimer- 
ALIVE,  S-llve'.  n.  [from  a  and  live.]— 1.  In  the 
state  oflife;  not  dead.  l)rydrn.—2.  l  LXtiuRuished; 
uiidesdoyeii; uclive. Hooker.— 3.  Che.  I'.ui.;  ^prlglltly. 
C'lnris.fa.-—4.  It  is  iKvd  to  add  an  eaipha.sis;  as,  the 
h^-st  man  alive.  Cle-yeivioii. 
A'LKAHEST,  SrkJ-liSit,  s.  An  univi  rs:;l  dissolvent; 

a  licjiiov 
ALKALE'SCEN'T,  4l-kills'sint,  a.     [  rom  alkali.] 
'I'lhit  uliieli  has  a  tendency  to  tlie  p  ii;ierlies  of  an 
alkali.  Avbiilhnot. 
A'l.K    LI,  il'k  J-li,  s.     [The  word  K'k-  !■■  comes  from 
Mil  :.  rb,  cailetl  !)y  th^  Ej^j  piians  kn!t    l.y  us  j/nw- 
71'D'    ]     Any  substance,  wiiic.i,  wtien    .  ingieU  w  tli 
aci  J   produces  fermeiit^ition. 
A'LK    LINE,    il'ka-llii,    a.    [frop.   alkali.]     That 

w.    h  has  the  quaiitii'So:  alkali  Ari  'Utivt. 
7u  ALKA'LIZATE,  Hl-kll'li-zilcv.  a.  [from  .ilk-t- 

li.]     'i'o  make  alkaline. 
ALK.VLIZATE,  4l-kirii-ZHt-.    a.    [from   ulkali.] 

That  which  has  the  qualities  o' alkali.  Nirtsiuii, 
ALKALIZA'IION,  31-k4i-ii-zi',hA«.  s.  [from  alka- 
li.]    I'Jie  .<(  t  of  alk.ifuatiiig;. 
A'LK.\XliT"ii^.i-iiJi,s.  [anthus.i, Lat.]  Tiie  name 

of  a  pl;ii!t.  ]t3V'-. 
/(LA£A:t'yG/,  a\k^-k?n'.ii,3.  A  .nedicimJ  hiiit  or 
lierry,  produced  hy  a  jdant  of  tile  iame  denoniiiin- 
tion;  popularly  also  called  -tuintcr  cherry.   Cham, 
ben. 
ALKER'iJLS.  Jl-kJi-'iui/.,  s.  A  confection,  wheiwf 

the  kertiu-t  li.Ti-ie.s  aix'  the  basis.  CJtamb. 
ALL,  ill,  0.  [.Ell,  Saxon.]~l.  Tht»  whole  number; 
every  one.  Tillot.—%.  Tlie  whole  quantity;  every 
part.  Locke. 
ALL,  ill,  s.— I.  The  whole.  Prior.— Z.  Every  tliinjr. 

Shak.1. 
ALL.  ill,  ad.  [See  ALL,  a.]— 1.  Quite;  completely. 
Locke.— ^.    Altogether;   wliolly.     Dnitlen.—AU  is 
much  us>  d  in  com]iiisiiioP. 
ALL-ACCO.M'PLISHEI),  ,ill-lk-k5m'pllsht,  part.  a. 

Thorough  accom  'lidied.  I  hrsterjidd. 
ALI.-ArO'NlNG,  dll-a-tA'uiug,  pan.  a.  Atoniug  for 

all.  Riirkt. 
ALUJUEAHING,  Jll.bi'rintr,a.  [from  all  and  hear.] 

Omni  paraiis.  Pope. 
ALL-BEAU'TEOUS,    4ll-b4&'td-&s,    a.      Perfectly 

beautiful.   Poiie. 
ALUBOU'NTEOUS,  ill-b6i\ii't*-iSs,  a.    Full  of  be- 

nevolriice.  Milton. 
ALL-BOU'NTIFUL,  ill-bidn'ti-lil,  a.    Of  infinite 

bounty.  Blarkstone. 
ALLCHE'EKIXG,  ill-chii'rlng,  a.  [from  all  and 

che<-r.]     That  wliieli  gives  piifly  to  all.  Shaks. 
ALI,C0'NQUEK1NG,  ill-k^n'kwfti-lug,  a.     That 

which  subdues  every  thing.  Miiti/n. 
ALL-CONCE'.\LING,     ill-k4u.sA4l'}njj,    part.     a. 

That  conce.ils  all.  S/'enser't  Halbaril. 
^^n'cr^ivr'/v!^.^'    ^"•*'^"''''*''  "•    Conscious  of  I  a'LLRGORY,  51'li.-5i-r4,  s.  [axx^j  3/>i*  ]  A  ligu 
«-f  T  i->fi>i?'x>/iiiv-o    111  ii    I    •'»  ^     \      rative  discourse,  in  which  siimetbing  other  is  itv 

""p^idiuj.  on  an!^i^oil';,l*-''^''''  *"^'  ""••• "  ''^  ri"^  r'v  ^•"•"^'""'  "■  ""^  --"'^  """^"^ 

''\\::^r''Y\'^^u\^''th^^''^''^'  "•    f*"™?  '"     A^^GRoi^'^h,  s.  A  vvoi^  denoting  in  rausick 
and  devour.]     Hiat  w  hich  ears  up  every  tb.ng.  |      ,  .prig,,,,;.  ,„„>„.     „  „ri -inally  ineanl  y.aj,  as  iu 


heallli.]     All  hialili.  JVn'jh,  j^ 

ALL-HALLUWX,  ilMia/lfin,  s.  [from  iiIV 

l'i«.]     'i  he  liuieulniut  .-Vil-saiiitt  day.  5>'f'!i. 
ALL-HALLOW  riDK,  ill-hil'io-tl.le,  s.    [..-.i-  A 
HALl.OvV*'?.]     Hie  tiTin  near   AU-saiu(s,  or  the 
(irst  of  Nov>iMdt-r.  L.von. 
ALL-HEAL, Ali-hile',  s.  [paiiax,  Lat.]     A  speciesof 

iroih-,vvrt. 
ALI,.IUl>GrNG,  4ll-ja<i',jjjipr.    a.     [iVom    all    and 
judge.]     That  whieii   has  the  sovcivi."n  right   nf 
jiidgmeni.  Rowc. 
AL..-Kj\OWING,    i.l-iio'iii(v,    a.    [I'lom    alt    ajid 

know.]     OiiiKiscii'iit;  all  uise.  Atterhurij. 
ALL-.SEE'ING,    ail-s^'inp,  a.    [i'r.im  ah  and  see.j 

Tnat  l>eholds  every  lliiiii;.  Orqiloi, 

ALL.SOULS    DAY,  iil->6;z-<l4',   s.      The  day   ou 

which  suii|).ic;!tions  are  mad.-  (hi   all  souls  by  ll^.-r 

church  of  liom.  ;  the  second  of  >ioveniber.  Si'iaki. 

ALL-^LKFi'ClEM',   .^li-sni-fisl.'dnt,  v..    [from  all 

andsuffiti.nt.]     buiiioient  to  ivciy  thing-.  Iloal.cr. 

horrid. 

ALL-VvTSE,  Al!-wl/.e',  a.  [from  all  and  wise.]     Tus- 

Ststof  iiihnile  »i>d»m.  prior. 
ALLANTo'JS,  il-liii-iolz',  s.    The  tniijck  jilaad 

between  the  aiiniion  and  cluuiun.  Qinna/. 
To  ALL.VY,  a;-li',  V.  a.    [irom  niloyer,  Fr.]-1.  To 
mix  i.iie  iHvtal  wiih  another,  to  make  it  litter  Im- 
coinrige.    In  ililj  sens?,  most  authors  write  all'nj. 
See  ALLOY.— 2.  i'o  join  any  thing  (o  another,  so 
as  to  abate  its  qualities.  South.— j.  To  quiet;  lo 
pacify;  to  ripiess.  S/iaks. 
ALL.Vi,  aili',  s.  [alloy,  Fr.]— 1.  The  metal  of  a 
baser  kind  ii:ixed  iu  coins,  to  hanlen  thciii,  luit 
they   may   wwir  less.    Hitdihra-s. — z.    Any   ilum', 
which,    being     added,    abates    the    iiiedi.uii,i..iii 
qualities  of  t  lat  wil-i  which  it  is  minjfkd.  Ai  «■- 
rvn. 
ALLA'VER,  Al-lifti,  s.  [from  allay.]     The  person 
or  tiling  wliieh  lias  the  power  or  quality  of  alU)- 
ing    JIaroeij. 
ALLA'YMENT.  ai-i.Vmlnt,  s.   [irom  wllay.]     That 

whioh  has  the  power  of  allnying-  S.'iaki:  ' 
ALLEGA'I  ION,   41.|i-s;i'shfiii,  s.     [from    alle^'.-.] 
1.    Afliiraatioii;   declaration.— 2.    The     thins    al- 
leged or  alKrmetl.    S/ir./:s.—3.  An  excuse;  a   i>lc:u 
Pope. 
To  ALLE'GE,  l^l-lHlje',  v.  a.  [allego,  Latin]- 1.  In 
aflirm;  to  deci  uv;  to  maintain. — 2.    To  piead  as  an 
excuse,  or  arijuim-nt.  LocH: 
ALLE'GEAHLE      ai-lJdj'a-bl,     a.    [from    alKHje.] 

That  which  may  bt-  allegeil.     Bro-.aii. 
ALLE'GEMEN  I',    ai'lJilj'mfnt,    s.    [iioiii  alie;,-e.'] 

i'lte  same  with  nilc:.iition. 
ALLE'GER,  il-l#dj'4r,  s.  [IVoiu   allege.]    He    iTj.a 

alleges.   Doi/!e. 
ALLE'GIANCE,  il-I/ji-anse,  s.    [alk-grance,   Fr.j 
The  duty  ol  subjects  to  the  goveiament.  Clarcn- 
ilon. 
ALLE'GUxr,  Jl-li'ji-.tnt,  s.  [from   allegi.]    Loy- 

al;  cuiifortiiable  lu  the  duty  of  allegiance.  ShaJ^. 
ALLEGO'UICK,   .l.-li-gdr'.ik,  a.  [iVom   alktuiy.J 

Xi)l  real;  not  liteiil.     Milton. 
ALLEGORICAL,  4l-li-g5i'ii-kil,  a.   [from  al'ego- 

r\.]  lathe  form  of  an  allegory;  not   lileral.  Pope. 
ALLKGO'RICALLY,    4H4--6:-'ri  kA!-li,  ad.  [from 

allegory.]  .\IU'r  an   alltgorical  uiaiuier.  Pvp^, 
To  A'LLEiUlKIZE,    il'.i.gA-iUe,  v.   a.  ffiom  al- 
legory.] To  turn  into  allegory;  to  form  an  allego- 
ry. Locke. 
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Fitr.rir,  i'k'A,  tlii;— mi,  mtl;>-j!!nr,  piii;- 


Ml.r.J.V'JAH,  ai-l*'luyi,  s.  A  worrt  of  sinntnaJ  ! 
wtultntioii;  Prnlte  Cofi.  Gov.  of  Toiigur.  i 

•A  AI.1,V:'VIATE,  4H4'v4-ilc.  V.  a.  fallevo,   Lat.] 

Toinnkeliijlit;  to  ease;  to  snfttii.  Bentlet/. 
ALLKVIA'-IIOX,    il-li-v4-a'shfin,  s.    [trom   allevi- 
i'.!c]— 1.     Tlie   act    oi'   inaUinff    li^lit.    Soiif/i.—Z. 
Th:>t  by  which  any  pain  is  easetl,  or  fault  exti-nii- 
nted.     Locke,  I 

ALLEY,  il'li,  J.  [al!^--,  Fr.]  1.  A  walk  iiia  ■cirdeii. 
Drij<Un.—l-  A  [i.issage  in  towns  narrowev  tliana 
strt-fl.  Shaks. 

AH.rANCE,  aili'inse,  s.  [alliatice,  Fr.]— 1.  I  no 
4tnt<;  of  connexion  with  another  by  coiilWl-racy;  a 
Ipi«;iii-.— 2.  Kilation  by  maiTiagis  Uryrlctt.—S. 
K'laiinn  by  any  tWm  of  kindretl.  S/ialcs.---t.  The 
wevions  allied  t'u  each  oihcr.  Addis.— S.  Similarity 
oi"  qnalitics;  natural  tcndKUcy  to  conjunction  or 
eii-o|:enuio:i. 

ALU'CIENCY,  ai-llsh'ln-sfi,  s.  [allicio,  Lat.]  The 
i>ower  oi'attraciiiis:.  Glntrcitle. 

To  ^'LLIGATE,  il'li-gite,  v.  a.  [alligo,  Lat.]  To 
til-  one  thinp;  to  a.io-her. 

ALLtGA'TlO.V,  4l-l4-gi'shftn,  s.  [rroin  alligate.]— 
1.  The  net  of  tvin^  together.— 2.  The  arithmeti- 
cal rule,  that  teaclies  to  adjust  the  piice  of  coiii- 
p;)imds  fornKfd  of  several  ingredients  of  di.iVrcnt 
\-alue. 

ALLIGA' TOR,  IllJ-gi'tftr,  s.  The  crocodile.  This 
name  is  chitfly  used  for  the  crocodile  of  America. 
Gnrt/:. 

ALL-GIVER,  ill-giv'Sr,  r.  The  gi^erof  all  things. 
Mil/on''!  Co.nu.T. 

ALI^GOOD,  ill-g^O;l',  a.  Infinitely  good.  Cony- 
hrare. 

AM^GRACIOUS,  ill-;jraMiil3,  a.  Infinitely  graci- 
oiis.  Cov^rKC- 

ALL-HAP'PY,  dll-h4p'p4,  a.  Happy  beyond  raca- 
5UIV.    Conybcnre. 

ALLI'SION,  ai-li/h'Sn,  s.  [allido,  allisuin,  Lat.] 
'J'he  act  of  strikinij  one  thing  against  another. 
Jl^orKlu-ard. 

ALL-fU'Sr,  il!-!ft«',  a.  Of  ecnsumraate  .justice. 
Krxiartt. 

ALL-KI'ND,  All-Uyind',  a.  Most  benevolent.    Cony- 

ALr^MER'CIFUL.     ^n-mJ^-si-fiil,   a.    Of  infinite 

mercy.    CowiLcare. 
ALLOCA'TIOM.  il-:i-ki's!iftn,  s.  [alloco,  Lat.]— 1. 
The  act  of  putting  one  thing  to  anotlK-r.— 2.    The 
admission  of  aa  article  in  reckoning,  and  addition 
of  it  to  the  account. 
ALLOCU'TIOX,  ai-j/j-kJiVshftn,  s.  [allocutio,  Lat.] 

The  net  ot  sl>eak>n;  to  atiother. 
Al.Li:)'l)IAL,  ai-l6'di-Al,   a.   [from   allodium.]  Not 

feudal;  independent. 
jlLLC/DIUM.  jIlA'vi-flm,  s.  A  possession  held  in 
ao><iliite  indeiiemienc ■•,  witiiout  any  acknowIeilK- 
meiito' a  lord  liariuouni.     Thive  are  "o  allodial 
Undsin  England. 
ALI.O'NGE,  ai-lrinil>',  s.  [allonge,  Fr.]— 1.  A  pass 
or  thrust  with  a  rapier.— 2.  A  long  rein  in  which  a 
horse  is  excrcivi  d. 
To  ALLO'O,    ai-l6i',  V.  a.    To  set  on;  to  incite. 

Fhiiipt. 
A'LLC.qUY,    al  lA-kv.  J,    s.   [allioquium,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  Hjii  aking  to  another.     Diet. 
Ta  ALLO'l',  il-ldi',  v.  a.   [from  lot.]— 1.  To  distri- 
bute  by  lot-— 2.  To  grant.  JDryden.—'i.  To  distri- 
bute; to  give  e.icl»  lii<  share.  Tt.tler. 
ALLO'TMEN  r,  ij-iot'mJnt,  s.  [from   allot.]     Tlic 

part;  the  shar. .     h  'gcs. 
ALI/yTTERV,  al  l(^t'tftr-r*,  s.  [fVoni  aliof.T    That 

which  is  giant' (I  to  cut  in  a  ilistrihutio.-i-  Sktiks. 
To  ALLO'W,  \\-\hh.,  V.  a.  [alio  ,<r,  Fr-l-I.  To  :i.I- 
niit,  not  to  contradict.  Lock:— 2  To  grant;  to 
yield.  Lykc—i.  To  p' vmit.  S/iak^.—4.  lo  Au- 
thorixe.  Sha>::.—f.  lo  give  to;  to  i):iy  to.  H'aller. 
6.  To  make  abatement,  or  provision.  Addison.— 
T.  To  praise;  to  comnn-od.  Oi)solrte. 
ALLO'W  ABL3  li  liu'a-bl.  a.  [troni  allow.]—:. 
That  which  may  Ix"  admitted  without  contm- 
diction.  Broun.— 2.  Lawful;  not  forbidden.    Atier- 


allowable.]    Lawfulness;    exemptinii    from    prohi- 
bition. Soiilh. 
ALLO'WANCK,   il-liu'inse,   ».    [frfiin    allow.]— 1. 
Admission  without  contradiction.  Locke— 2.  Sancti- 
on; licen.se.  Hooker. — 3.  Permission.  Locke. — 4.  An 
appointment  for  any  use.   Baron.— 5.  Abatement 
from  the  strict  rigour.    S^uiJ't.—6.  Esiabiished  Cha- 
racter. S-aks. 
ALLO'Y,  4M6J,  s.   [Sec  ALI..\Y.]— 1.   Raser  metal 
mixed  in  coinage.  Locke.— ^.    Abatement;  diminu- 
tion. Atteibury. 
To  ALLOY,  i\-\6h,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To   tow- 
er bv  mixing  a  baser  metal. 
ALL-PER'FRCT,    ill-pSr'iSkt,  a.  Periect  in  every 

thing.  Bolin^hroke  to  Pope. 
ALL-POTENl",    iil-pA'tJnt,  a.  All   powerful,   om- 
nipotent. 
ALL-RU'LIXG.    ill-ril'ing   a.    Ruling  all  tli'mgs. 

Milton's  Par  Lost. 
ALL-SAGA'CIOUS.  ill-si-gi'shis,  a.    Of  extreme 

sagacitv.  S/icm/oiie. 
ALL-SUFFICl'ENCY,  All-sfif-tlsh'Jn-sJ,  Infinite  a- 

liility.     .'.'7/u/--  Duty  of  Matu 
.A'LLSPICE,  iil'splse,  s.  A  kind  of  clove.     Berd- 

more  uii  the  Te-.th, 
ALL-TRlUMP-i^iIXG,   ill-tri-&ra-f ing,   a.     Every 

where  iriiiniphant.  B.  Junson. 
roALLU'DF.,d|.l^de',  V.  n.  [alludo,  Lat.]  To  have 
some  reference  to  a  thing,  without  the  direct  men- 
tion. Burjict. 
ALLU'.MIXOR.  ai-li'mi-n6r,  s.  [allumer,    Fr.]  To 
light.  One   who  colours  or  paints  tiiKiii   paper   or 
parehttient.  Cou'el. 
To  ALLU'RK,  al-lire',  v.  a.  [leurer,  Fr.]  To  entice 

to  anv  thini^.    iliUun. 
ALLU'RE,  ^l-lfire'j  s.  [from  the   verb.]  Something 

set  up  to  eiitice  birds.     Hnytoard. 
ALLU'RKMENT,    al-ifire'm?nt.   s.    [from  allure.] 


roni   allure.]    Enticer; 


Eiiticeoiem;  tempt.tion.  Dniden 
.LLU'REH,   al-li'rSr,  s.    [froi 


htiry. 
ALLO-WAHLENESS, 


41  liA'i-W-niss,    ».     [from 


ALLU'l 

iiveiglrr. 
ALLU'RINGLY,  il-li'rlntr-li,  ad.  [from  allure.]  In 

an  alluring  manner;  enticiiigly. 
ALLU'RINGNKSS,     3l-li'rlng-niss,   s.     [from  al- 
luring.]   Enticement;    temptaliim    by  pioposing 

pleasure. 
ALLL'SION,  5l-l?i'zhfln,  s.    [allusio,  Lat.]  A  liini; 

an  implication.  B'irnct. 
ALLU'SIVE,  4l-lii'siv,   a.  [alludo,  allusnm,  Latin.] 

Hinting  at  something.  Racers. 
ALL'USIVELY,  4l-l^i'sl>-!4,  ad.  [from   allusive.]  In 

an  allusive  manner.     Jifiiinnniul. 
ALLU'SIVENES.S,  al-Ui'slv-niss,  s.  [from  allusive] 

The  quality  of  beingallusivc. 
ALLU'VIO.V,  4l-l6'\Mn,  s.  [a'.luvio   Lat.]— 1.  The 

carriage  of  any  tliii.g  to  soniething  else  by  water. — 

2.  The  tiling  curried  bvwat-i. 
ALL-WORSHIP,    ail-wili'-sliipt,   part  a.  Worshipt 

bV'iU.    Mif'-'ii's  Comus.    • 
ALi/-TVO'IlTiIY,  a!l-wflr'-th4,  a.  Most  respectable. 

.Sh/iks. 
To  ALLY',  41-11',  V.  a.  [allier,  Fr.";— 1.  To  unite  by 

kindred,  Irieudship.  or  confr<lerat  y.  Pop!:—%.  I'o 

make  a  n-lition  between  two  things.  Drydcr.. 
ALLY',  4m'.  s.   [allie,   Fr.]  One   united  i>y   some 

means  of  connexion.  Tetnpk. 
ALMACA'STES,  41- .  a-k4ii'tiir.  s.  A  circl- drawn 

pr'.i'allel  to  the  horizon. 
ALMACANTER't  STAFF    Ji-i.a-kir/iflr  -  stafT.s. 

All  instrument   u.'ed   to  take  oitsi  rvjtions  of  the 

sun.   .iticut  the   tiiue   of  its   rising  and   stetiing.- 

Chfnr>hers. 
AL'.MANACK,  5rm5->i3k,  s.  [from  al,  Aiabick,  and 

i"'il',  a  month.!  A  calecdar.  Dryden. 
A'L^^A^•ACK-.^^\KEK,   dl'.ni4-nak.!)i4-kar,   $.  A 

maker  of  almanacks.  Bulier^s  Chnrnrtcrs. 
A'LMANDI2^E,    4l'inan-dlne,  s.  [rr.  almnudina, 

ItaU]  A  ruby  coarser  and  lijhtj'r  than  toe  oriental. 

Dirt. 
ALMrCHTIKESS,  41  mi'tiniss,  s     [from  almigh- 

tv]  Omnipotence;  one  of  the  attributes  of  God. 

Tni/lor. 
AL>(I'GHTY,  4l-ml'tJ,  a.  [from  all  and  mighty.] 
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Bfinp  of  <mlimited  power;  ompipotent.  Genesis- 
Shaks, 
A'LMOND,  J'laftnd.s.  [ainande,  Fr.]  Tlieiiutofthe 

almond-trte.  Locke. 
A'LMONDS,  a':i»aiids,  of  tlie  fhioat,  or  TONSILS, 
called  improiH'rl)  Almon'ls  nf  the  ean;  aif  two 
nmiiil  glands  placed  on  th  sides  of  llie  basis  of  ihe 
toiigtit',  under  the  coiutiion  membrane  of  the 
funds.  lUtrman, 
A'LMOND-FURNACE,  4'mfliid-rflr-nls,  s.  A  i)ecu- 

liar  kind  of  furnace  ill  reiininsr.  Cluinv'iers. 
A'LMONER,    ai'nio-nfir,  s.    elHemosjnianus,    Lat.] 
The  officer  employed  in  the  distribution  of  charity. 
Dn/den. 
A'LMONRY,   ai'mfln-ri,    s.  [from  almoner.]     The 

place  where  alms  are  distributed. 
A'LMONO-WILLOW,  iinftud-wil-lo',  s.  A    willow 
whose   leaves  are  of  a   light   green  on  both  sides. 
ShenHont:, 
ALMO'ST,  il-mist',  ad.  [from  all  and  most.]   Near- 

ly;  Will  nigh.    Benttey. 
ALMS,  him,  s.   [eli-emosyna,  Lat.]  What  is  given 

in  relief  of  the  jjoor.  Swift. 
A'LMSBASKET,    amz'biks-kft,  s.    [from   alms  and 
biskit.]  The  basket  in  which  provisions  are  put  to 
be  sivt-n  awa\-.  VEslransie. 
A'LMSUEED,  Imz'dlid,  s.  [from  alms   and  deed.] 

A  clKirit:ilil    sril't.     Shaks. 
ALMS-DRINK,   imi^drlnk,    s.    A   phrase  amongst 
pood  fellows,    to   signify    that  liqnoi-  of  another's 
share,   which  his   compani m   drinks  to  ease  him. 
Aid.  and  Cleo/t.  JVaiburloii's  notes. 
A'l  MSGIVEK,     imz'glv.Av,    s.    [from    alms   and 
giver.]    He    that  supports  otliers  by    his  charity. 
Bfirou. 
ALMS-tilVING,    imz-glv-lng,    s.     Gift   of    alms. 

Conyheaie. 
A'LMSHOUSE,    amz'hiftse,    s.    [from    alms    and 

house.]  An  hospital  fiirthe  poor.  Pope. 
A'LMSMAN,  aniz'm.lii,  s.  [from  alms  and  man-]  A 

man  who   iv  s  npon  alms.  Shaks. 
ALMS-PK'OPLE.    amz-pei-pl,    s.    Members   of  an 

almshouse.  IFeex'er. 
A'LMUCi-'I'HEE,   ai'mjg-tri.  s.  A  tree  mentioned 

in   criptuve. 
A'LKAGAH.    lTnig4r,    s.  A  measurer  by  the    ell; 
a  sworn   oRi.-ir,  wlio»e  business  formerly  was    to 
ins, net  the  size  of  woollen  cloth.   Di,  I. 
A'LNAGE,  51'nidje,  s.    [from  aulnage,    Fr.]    Ell- 

m-  as  II  re.     Di  t. 
A'LNIGHT,   il'nite,  s.    Abtight  is  a  Cfreat   cake  of 

wax,  with  the  wick  in  t'le  uiirlst.     But  on. 
A'LOF.S,   i'loze,    s.    [dI^S]— 1.     A   |)iiiioU8    wood 
used    in  the  East  for  perfumes,  of  wliieli   the  best 
Mjrl  is  of   hii;her    price   than  gold.  Srt'orij. — 2.  A 
tree  which   grows  in  hot  countries.  Milter. — ^.  A 
me<licinal  jnicf  exiracieil   not  from  theo<lori(i'roiis, 
bm  the  coinmun  aloes-tree,  by  cutting  the  lenves 
and    exposing  the  juice   that  drops  I'lvm  tliem  to 
the  sun. 
ALOE'TlCAL,  il-lo-Ji'Mi4l,  a.   [from  alo,.s.]  Con- 
sisting cliie   >  of  alo  s.     .'!  i-'entn:'. 
ALOK'T,  i-lAiV,  «d.    [lo'Jn-,  to   lift  up,  Dan.]  On 

hi^rh,  in  the  air.  Siicktiny. 
ALO'Kf,  4-loft',  prep.— .Aliove.  Milton. 
A'LOGY,  i'li-ji,  s.  {_H'X'yy@' .']    Unreasonablenew; 

absurditv.     Diet. 
ALCNE, '.l-lAne',  a.    [alleen,    Dutch.]— 1.  Without 
another;  single.    BentUy.—2,   Without    company; 
solitarr.    Sf-'ney. 
AL'ONKLY,   i.line'.|i,   ad.  [from  alone.]    Singly. 

Fairfajc, 
ALO'NG,    aiSng',     ad.    [.lu     tongue.    Fr.]-1.    At 
length.  Dnjileti.--2.  Through  any  space  measured 
lengthwise.  Bncun. — 3.  Forward;  onward. 
ALO'NGST,    l-l6ngsi',   ad.    Through   the    length. 

Knolies. 
ALO'OF,  .^-laar,   ad.  [n//  off,    that    is,  </t«fc    qff■.^ 

At  n  distance;  remotelv  Dnjilen. 
ALO'UD,  J-l66d,  ad.    [<rom    a  and  loud.]    Loudly; 

with  a  great  noise.  iy<iller. 
ALO'W,  i-lA',  ad.  [from  a  and  low.]  In  a  low  place; 
not  aloft.  Dryiien. 
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ALP,  4lp,  s.  [ihp  lingular  of  Alps.]  Aayveiy  b!t;b 

mountain.  Milton. 
A'LPINE,   ar-pin,  a.   [from   Alp.]-1.   Excessively 
lofty.    Cougrevei—I.  Denoting  a  particular    kinti 
of  strawberr\ .  Maxce. 
A'LPHA,    ai'fi,   s.   ITie  first   letter  in  the  Greek 
alphatwt,  answering  to  our   A;    therefore  used  to 
si;!;nify    the   first.     Pevelation. 
A'LIMIABE  T,  aiM-))?!,  s.  [from   aXp*,  alplm,  and 
Cjito,,  beta,  the  two  first  letters  of  the  Greeks.]  The 

letters  or  elements  of  speech.  Drxjden. 

ALPHABE'TICAL,    ai-i4-b?l'4-kil,    a.    [from    al- 

plinbet.]   According  to  the  series  ot  letters.  Swift. 

ALPHAUE'TICALIV,  ai-fi-bit-i-kll-li.  ad.  [from 

alphebetical.]  According  to  the  order  of  the   lei- 

t.  rs.     Holder. 

ALRE'ADY.  ai-rld'd4,  ad,    [fi-om  all  and  ready.] 

At  tliis  present  time.     Po/je. 
ALS,  il>,  ad.  [als.  Dutch.]  Also.  Spenser. 
A'LSO,  il'so,  ad.  [from  all  and  so.]  In  the  sarne  man- 

nir,  likewise.  Burnet. 
A'L  FAR,   il'tir,    s.   [altare,  Lat.]— 1.    The   place 
where  offerings  to   heaven  are  laid.    Dryden.—2. 
The  table  in  Christian  churches   where  the  com- 
munion is  administered.   Shnks. 
A'LTARAGE.  Jl'tir-ije,  s.  [altaragium,  Lat.]    An 

emolument  from  oMntions.  Ayliffe. 
A'LTAR-CLOTH,  il'tJi-klJth,  s.   [from   altar  and 
cloth.]  The  cloth  thrown  over  the  altar  in  church- 
es. Pearham, 
To  A'L TER,  il'tflr,  v.  .t.  [alierer,  Fi'ench.]- 1.  To 
change;  to    make  otherwise  than    it   it.    Stilling- 
Jleet. — 2.  To  take  off  from  a   persuasion  or  sect. 
Drydcn. 
To  A'LTER,    Al'tflr,   v.   n.   To   become  otherwise 

than  it  was-  to  be  changed;  to  suffer  change. 
A'L  TERABLE,    il't4r-a-bl.  x    [from   alter;  alter- 
able.  French.]    That  which    may  be    altered   or 
changed.  Swift. 
A'LTKRABLENESS,    4l'tii-J-bl-nlss,  s.  [from  al- 

terahl'-.l  The  quallrv  of  being  alterable. 
A'I.TKRA.'U.y.   di'ifiV-a-bli,  ad.   [from  alterable.] 

In  such  a  mann  r  as  mav  be  altered. 
AL'IE".  ANT,    artSr-Jnt,  a.  [alterant.    Fr.]  That 
which   has   the  power  of  producing  changes.  Bo- 
ron. 
A'LTERATION,   Jl'tflr-i-shfln.  s.  [from   alter;  al- 
teration, Kr.]— 1.  The  act  of  aherii'g  or  changing. 
Hooker.— 2.  I'hi  change  made.  Huoker. 
A'l.TERATIVE.    Jl'ttlr  i-ilv.  a.  [uom  alter.]  Me>- 
dicini  s  called  alterative    .re  such  as  have  no  im- 
mediate  sensible   operation,    b\it   gradually   gain 
npon  the  oonsti'.iMimi.  Gov.  of  Ton!;tie. 
ALPKRCA'tTON,  31-  fir-ki'slifln.  s.    [altercation, 

French  1  D-nate;  cnniroversy.  ifnkewell. 
ALTER'N,  il-to-n',  a.   [alternus.  Lat.]  Acting    by 

turns.     Mil/on. 
ALTli'RNACY,    ll-ijir'i  i-sj,  s.    [from   alternate.] 

Action  (HTfornied  b    turns. 
AI.TE'RNATE,  ai-tfir'uite,    a.    [alternus,    lat.] 
;U-inir  bv  tnnu;  ix-iipro'-a!.  ^cuth. 
I  ALIERNATR.  ai-lfi/nate,  i.  [  wm  alternate,  a.] 
Viei'isiiode.     Kiii general l>  used.  Pnor. 
To  AI.TF'UVATF,      ai-tfi.'.ite.     v.    a.     [altenio, 
Lat.";— i.     To   perform   by    turns.    Milton.— t.  I'o 
change  nnr  itiii,'/ for  a     ther  r     iprocjillv.   Creui. 
ALIE'KNATELY,    il-tftr'nite-i*,    ad.    trrom    al- 
ternate.] Ill  ivciproi'ul  succession;  by  lunjs.   A>b>- 
ton. 
ALTK'RNV.TFNKSS.    ai.tr\r'nite-nlss,    s.     [fVom 
Hlternate.]  The  quality  of  beii.g  alternate.    Diet. 
ALTERXA'TION,  ai-tAr-nA'shftn,  s.    [from    altei^ 
nale.]  The  itciprocal  succession  of  things.  Broivn, 
ALTK'RNA  TIVE,  ll-tfli-'iiatlv,  s.  [altematif,  Fr.] 
The  choice    given  of  two  things;  so  thatif  ane  be 
r  ject  d,  the  other  must  Ik-  taken.  7'uung, 
ALTERNATIVELY,    ai-tfti-'iiJ-tlv-li',   ad.   [from 

alienintivi.]   I?v  turns;  it  ciprocally.     Ayliffi . 
ALIE'RVAl  IVF.NKSS,il-tflr'na-tlv-nf»s,  %.  [from 
nlti  rnutlv. .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  alter- 
nativi'.     Dirt, 
ALTER'NITY,  Jl-tftr'ni-t*.  s.  [from  altem.]    ne- 
ciprocal  snceesaon;  virisiitudc.  hrvxcn. 
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ALTHli'A.  ll^Ai'l,  s-  A  Howei^  shrill);  of  whiah  tlic 
common  word  is  a  marsh-mallow:  but  the  ali/iea 
friitex  is  a  species  o<  Hi'tistix.     Anon. 

ALTHCyUGH  Al-THo',  coiij.  [IVuin  all  and  though.] 
NotwithstaiuliiiK;  how   vit.    SivifK  • 

ALTl'LOqt'KN'CK,  41-til'lJ-kwSiise,  s.   [altus  ami 


loqiior,  I.:iU]  HomnMis  liiii;,'Ui»5v'.     Dirt. 
ILTI'METRY,  il-ti.i>'A-'rc,'>.[altimetria,Lrit.]  The 
tof  taking  or  ni'-asurii!:;  altitudes  or  hi-iijhts. 
ri'iON'ANT,  Sl-ii-i's6-a4iit,  a.  [aliisoiius.  Lat.] 


AL 

art 
ALTI 

High  soundiiifr;  pompous  in  souml.     Dir/ 

A'LTITUUE,  41'ti-t6de,  s.  [altitudo,  Latin.]— 1. 
Height  of  place;  sivace  lueasiired  upward,  nniden. 
—2.  The  flevatioii  of  any  ot  tlie)iea«i-iil)  bodies 
above  tl)'!  horizon.  Brmiiu—S.  Situation  with  rc- 
Rai-dto  lower  thiii;,'s.  Bnt/.—4.  H.ighl  of  excellence. 
Swift.— 5.  Higliesl  (xiiiit.     Shnks. 

ALTOGETHER, il'to-^'S'IH-ar,  ad.  [from  all  and 
together.]  Completely;  without  restriction,  withotit 
excpplion.     S.rift. 

jfLUJiEL,  4'lJi-dil,  s.  [from  a  and  hituni.]— ^/t«/c'.f 
ate  subliming  pots  used  in  chymistry,  fitted  into 
one  another  without  luting      Oitincu, 

A'LUM,  iriftra,  s.  [aUimeii,  I.at.]  A  kind  of  mineral 
salt,  of  an  acid  tastp,  leaving  in  the  mouth  a  sense 
of  sweetness,  accoinpiinied  with  a  ceiiiideraMe  de- 
cree of  astringene\ .     Boul". 

A'LUM-STONE,  Jr'lfini-siitie.s.  A  stone  or  calx  used 
in  surgerj,  made  hv  burning  alum.     H'i^emnn- 

ALU'M INDUS,  Jl-lVi'm^nfts,  a.  [from  alum.]  He- 
latingto  alum, or  coiisistirg  (ifahun.     lVi,e»inn. 

AL'VEOLARY,  ^\'\k-i>-\A\-k,  [fiom  alveolus,  Lat.] 
Belonging  to  the  cavity  of  the. jaw-bone.  Berdmoie 
on  tlie  Teeth. 

ATL-WAYS,  il'waze,ad.  [eallejjjesa.  Saxon.]— I  Pcr- 
I>etually;  throughout  all  time.  J"o/(f.— 2.  Constantly, 
without  variation.     Dnjrlen. 

A.  M.  A.  Im.  artiura  niagister.or  master  of  arts. 

AM,iin.  The  first  person  of  tlie  Terb/o  fie.  Sec  TO 
BE.    Prior. 

AMABl'LITY,  Am-Sl-btl'lJ-ii.  s.  [from  amabilis,  La- 
tin.   Loveliness.     Tni/'vr. 

AMADE'TTO.  im-a-djt'to.s.     A  sort  of  pear. 

AMADO'T.  Jin-a-<l3;',  s.     A  sort  of  p<ar. 

AMA'IN,  i-miiie'.  ad.  [iVom  main, or  maiirne,  old  Fr.] 
With  vehemi'iiee;  with  .igo'.r.     Drytkn. 

AMA'LOAM,  a-mil'.'J  .1,  7^ 

AMA'LGAMA,  i-(iiil'gjiii-m5, 5 
The  mixture  of  metals  procured  by  amalgamation. 
Boyle. 

To  AM  A'LG  AM  ATE,  ,^-m4l'gim-.lte,  v.  n.  [propei- 
ly  to  marry  together.]  To  unite  metals  with  quick- 
silver. 

AMALGAMA'TION,  a-m4l-gam-i'shftn,  s.  [frtin 
amalgamate.]  The  act,  or  pr.iciice,  of  amalgama- 
ting metals.    Bacnii. 

AMANDA'ITON,  am-SnKli'shan.  s.  [from  amando, 
Lat.]  Theactof  sending  on  a  message. 

AMAifUE'NSIS,  a-man-i-Jii'sls,  s.  [Latin.]  A  per- 
son who  writes  what  another  dictates. 

A'MARANTH,  i'mi-rinM,  s.  [aniaranthiis,  Latin.] 
—1.  Tlienami'  of  a  plant.— 2.  In  poetry,  an  imagina- 
ry flow  P1-,  unfading.    Miltot). 

AMAHA'N THINE,'  i-ma-ranV/iln,  a.  [amarantlii- 
nu8,  Lat.]     Consisting  of  amaranths.     Pe/jc. 

AMA'RITUDE,  4-mar'4-tide,s.  [ainaritudo,  Lat.] 
Bitterness-    Han  y. 

AMA'SMKNT,  a-mAss'mJnf,  s.  [from  amass.]  A 
heap;  an  accumulation.     Clanville. 

To  AIMA'SS,  a-mass',  v.  a.  [amasser,  French.]— 1.  To 
collect  together  into  one  heap  or  mass.  Atlerbnry.— 
S.  To  add  one  thing  to  another.  Pope. 

To  AMA'TE,a-niite',  V.  a.  [from  a  and  mate]  To 
terrify;  to  strike  with  hoiTOur.     Old  woi-d. 

AMATEU'R,  am-a-iAr,  [Fn  nch.]  A  lov.  r  of  any 
particular  pursuit  or  system,  not  a  professor.  Burke. 

AMATO'KIAL,  am-i-ti'ri-ai,  a.  [Amalorius,  Lat.] 
Conccniiiig  love.     T.  IVnrtim. 

A'MArORY.a'ina-i6r-ri.  a.  [amatorius,  Lat.]  Rc- 
Wting  to  love.     Little  used.     BrambaU 

yfJtfy<P«0'5/.S',a-mlw-ri'sls,s.  [«//^tvr.a),  Gr.;  A 
dimiiMS  of  sight,  not  Jium  any  visibfe  defect  m  the 
eye;  btit  from  some  di»tcraperaiure  of  tlie  ianer 


parts,  occasioning  the  representatiou*  of  flies  and 
dusttloating  before  the  eyes.    Quiucy. 

Tu  AMA'ZE,  a-mize',  v.  a-  [from  a  and  maze,  per- 
plexitv.]— 1.  To  confuse  with  terrour.  Eylit:l.—'.i. 
To  put  into  enufuicyi  with  wondir.  -^inillu — 3.  To 
put  into  perpleviiy.     S/inks. 

AjMA'ZE.i-mA/.e'.  s.  [from  the  verb  amaze.]  Asto- 
nislimeiil;  confusion,  either  of  (ear  or  wonder. 
MiUuii.  Dryilen. 

AMA'ZEDLY,  a-m4'z§d-l4,  ad.  [from  amazed.]  Con- 
ius«dly;  with  amazement.     Macbeth. 

AMA'ZEDNESS,  a-ioi'/id-niss,  s.  [from  amazed.] 
The  slate  of  being  amazed;  wonder;  contusion. 
Shaks. 

AM  V'ZEMEN  r,  a-mize'mliit,  s.  [from  amaze.]— 1. 
Confused  apprehension;  extreme  fear;  horrour. 
Sfuil-:s.—2.  Extreme  dejection.  Milton.— 3,  Heightof 
admiration.  IValler.-A.  Wonder  at  «u  unexpected 
event.     Actji. 

AMA'ZING,  i-nii'zlug,  participle  a.  [fi-oni  amaze.] 
Wond  ifol;  astonishing.     Aildism. 

AMA'ZINGLY,  d-mi'zlng^l^,  ad.  [from  amazing.] 
To  a  degree  that  may  excite  astonishment.  H'atts. 

A'MAZtJN,  am-a-zSn,  <t.  [s  and  ;«<(^>  Gr.]  The 
Amazons  were  a  race  of  women  famous  for  valour; 
so  called  from  their  cutting  oft"  their  breasts.  A 
virago.     S/iaki: 

AMA'ZONIAN,  am-a-z&n-ni-an,  a.  [from  amazon.] 
Of,  or  like  to.  Amazons.    S/taks. 

AfllliA'GES.liM-hk'yiz.  -.  [Lat.]  A  cii-euit  of  wonl^ 
a  i.iulti,  licity  of  wonls.     Locke. 

AMBAbSA'Dli,  am-bas-side',  s.  Embassy.  Not  in 
use.     S/iaks. 

AMBA'SSADOUR,  am-bas'sa-<ifir,  s.  [ambassadeur, 
Fr.]  A  person  sent  in  a  puijiiclv  manner  from  one 
so^  creign  power  to  anothi  r.  The  person  ol  an  am- 
bassadour  is  inviolable.     Dry  'en, 

AMBA'SSADRESS.  am-ba>'sa-(lr?3,  s.  [ambassa- 
diice,  Fr]— I.  The  lady  oi  an  ambassadour. — 2.  A 
woman  sent  on  a  m  ssage.    Rmve. 

A'MB  \»s:SAGK,  4  ii'bSs-sije,  s.  [from  aniba>sadour.] 
All  enilwss).     B'lCon. 

A  MJJER  a:ii'b5r,s.  [fiiom ambar,  .\rab.]  A  yellow 
transparent  substane  ■,  ol'a  suniiiioos  or  bituminous 
ciiiiisteiKH,  but  a  resinous  tasie,  and  a  smell  like 
oil  'if  turpentine;  ehiedy  found  in  the  Uailick  sea. 
AfliliMU. 

A'MBER,  am'bir,  a.  Consisting  of  amber.  S/taks, 

A'MBER-DRINK,  am'bfiiKliiidi,  s.  Drink  of  the  co- 
lour of  amber.     Bacun. 

A'MBERGRIS,  ini'bfli^-gries,  8.  [from  amber  and 
giis,  or  gi'e> .]  A  fragrant  drug  that  melts  almost 
like  wax,  commonly  of  a  greyish  or  ash  colour, 
US;  d  Inith  as  a  perfume  and  a  cordial.  It  is  tound 
on  the  sea  coasts  of  sever.il  warm  countries,  and  on 
the  western  coasts  of  Ii-rland.     JViiller. 

A'MBER-SEED,  ini'lifir-siid,  resembles  millet. 
Cliambers. 

A'MBER- 1  REE,  am'bfir-tr44.  s.  A  shruli,  whose 
beauty  is  in  its  small  ever-green  leaves.    Miller, 

AMBIDE'XTUR,  am-bl-dSks'tftr,  s.  [I.atin.]— 1.  A 
man  who  has  equally  the  use  of  both  his  haiid>. 
Br(nr7i.—2.  A  man  who  is  equally  ready  to  act  on 
either  side,  in  party  disputis. 

AMBIDEXTERITY.  am-bl-dSks-tJi-'ri-ti,  s.  [from 
ambidexter.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  able  equally 
to  use  both  hands.— 2.  Double  dealing. 

AMBIDE'XTROUS,  am-bl^liJks'trds,  a.  [from  am- 
bidexter, Latin.] — 1.  Having,  with  equal  facility,  the 
use  of  t  itiier  lianil.  Vulgar  Errours.—2.  Double 
dealing;  practising  on  both  sides.     VEstrange. 

AMBIDE'XTROL'SNESS,  am-bl-dJks'tr&s-i.Sss,  s. 
[from  ambidextrous.]  The  quality  of  lieing  ambi- 
dextrous. 

AM'HIENT,  am'li4-^nt,a.  [ambiens,  Lat.]  Surround- 
ing; encompainiiig.    Ne-ivton. 

A'MBIGU,  am''t-g4A,  s.  [French.]  An  entertain- 
ment, consisting  ot  a  111' dley  of  dishes.     King. 

AMIUGU'ri'Y,  Jm-l)4-giiV^ti,s.  [from  ambiguous.] 
Doubtfulness  of  meaning;  uncertainty  of  significa- 
tion.    Snutli. 

AMHI'GUOUS,  Im-bVi-tis,  a.  [ambignus,  Lat]— 1. 
Doubtful;  having  two  meanings.  Clarend»n.—2. 
Using  ddiibtful  expi-essions.    Drydcn. 
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AMBIGVOUS'Hr.'y,  Ira-blg'i-is-li,  ad.  [from  ambigu- 
ons.l     111  nn  ambig;uous  iiianiipr;  doubt  ull^'. 

AMBI'GV'OVSNESS,  aiu-blR'A-As-niss.s.  [tiom  am- 
bipi!iiiis.|  Uiiccrtainty  of  iiituniug;  diiplk-ity  of 
sixnilication. 

AMUl'LOGY,  Am  blriA^ii,^.  [anbo,  Lat.  and  Xo^*--, 
Or.']  Talkoi'ambi,  i.ous  sii'uifitalioii.   Dirt, 

AMBl'LOqVOl'S,  Aii.-biMo'Xwfts,  a.  [Ironi  anibo 
and  lonuoi',  I.at.]  t'siiig  tiiubiguous  t-vpi-essions. 
Din. 

AMBILO'QUV,  Jm-bll-lo'kwis,  s.  AinbiRuity  of  ex- 
pression'    -Asfi. 

A'MBIT.  Im'bit,  s.  [ambUas,  Latin.]  The  compass 
or  circuit  of  an\  lliin".     Grnr. 

AMni'  IlOX,  Jm-  Isl/fin.  •..  [nnibitio.  Latin.]— 1.  TUe 
dcsii-e  of  prt-li  riiient  <t  lion  ur.  Sii/neii,—2. 'Vhf 
d^sirl'  of  any  tl.inir  jjrc -t  or  e\ot'IItiit.     Drrfies. 

A  JIKI'TIOUS,  am-blsU'ds,  :i.  [aral.iti.sus,  Lat.]  Seiz- 
ed or  touclied  with  am'.niion;  dt  sirens  of  advanct- 
raent;  aspirin.^.    ArhuHiunt  on  Coins. 

AMBl'TIOUSLY,  4in-bisli'fib-l^,  ad.  [from  ambiti- 
ous.]  With  eagerness  ol  ad^-ancenicnl  or  preR'r- 
ence.     Drm/eii. 

AMEI'TlOtSNESS,  5m-blsh'fis-rJss,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  lieing  ambitious. 

AMBITU'DE.  ani-bi-li'lde',  s.  [ambio,  Latin.]  Com- 
pass; circuit. 

To  A'MBLE,  im'bl,  v.  n.  [ambler,  French,  arabulo, 
Latin.]— 1.  To  move  upon  an  amble;  to  pace.  Dry- 
dm. — 2.  To  move  easily.  S/inks. — 3.  'l"o  move  with 
submission.  lttnve.—4.  To  walk  daintily.  S/iak.t. 

A'MHLE,  Jm'bl,  s.  [from  the -verb.]  A  pace  or  move- 
ment in  which  the  horse  moves  both  his  legs  on 
one  side;  nn  i  v'svpace. 

A'MBLEK,  ain'l.l'fir.s.   fi-om  to  arable.]     A  pacer. 

A'.MBLINGLY.  im'ljlini,-li,  ad.  [iVora  ambling.] 
With  an  ambling  niovt-ment. 

A?IRRO'SI  1,  Jm-bro'zhi  a,  s.  [a.WePOcw.]  i.  The 
iiiiagiimry  food  of  the  gotls,— 2.  The  name  of  a 
plant. 

AMBRO'SIAC,  5m-l)r6'zli4-5k,  a.  [from  ambrosia.] 
Ambrosial.     B.  Jonsojt 

AMBRO'jIAL.  4m-br6'7.hJ-ai,  a.  [from  ambrosia-] 
Partaking  oi  the  nature  or  (jualiiius  of  ambrosia; 
delicious.     Pope. 

A'MBRY.  Sm'bri,  s.  [corrui)ted  from  almonry.]  1. 
■J'he  place  where  alisis  are  distributed. — 2.  The 
|ilace  where  plate,  and  utensils  for  house-keeping, 
ai-e  kept. 

AMB^'ACE,  araez'ise,  s  [from  ambo,  Lat. and  ace.] 
A  double  ace.     Biumh. 

AMBUl.A'nON.Jin-bft  li'shdn.s  [ambulatio,  Lat.] 
The  net  of  w;vlki.  g.     rir^.-u  n 

A'MBULATORY.am'hi-l.\-iflr-rJ.  a.  [ainbulo . Lat.] 
1 .  That  which  has  the  power  or  faculty  of  walking. 
H'i/fiihs--:.  Th.'t  which  happens  during  a  pas- 
sap-  or  walk.  H'otioti.—3.  MoveabI  ;  shifting 
placi. 

A'MKUKY,  SmTidi-ri,  s.  A  bloody  wart  on  a  hoi-se*s 
Nidy, 

AMBUSCA'DE.  Jm-bfls-kide',  s.  [cminiscade,  Fr.] 
A  pri\ate  station,  in  which  men  lit-  to  surprise 
oth  i-s.     Addifon. 

AMBUSCA'DINfi,  4m-bfis-k4'd!ng.  a.  [from  am- 
buscade.] L.s\iiigin  :'nibush.    Cirwley. 

AMBCSCA  IM),  iui-bfts-ki'do.s.  [emboscada,  Spa.] 
A  pri\ale  post  in  oitler  to  surprise.  Shaks. 

A'MBl'SH,  Jm'bish,  5.  [enibusche,  Fr.]  I.  'Die  post 
where  soldiirs  or  assassins  are  placid,  in  otider  to 
tall  mil  xiH  cn\lly  upon  an  enemy.  Drijt!en.—2.  The 
act  of  surprising  anotlier  by  lying  in  wait.  A//7ron. 
—3.  The  state  of  lying  in  wait.  Hatpvard. — 4.  The 
persons  |>lac<'d  in  private  stations,  blinks. 

AMBUSHED,  am'hi\»ht,  a.  [from  ambush.]  Placed 
in  ambush.     I)n;di-tt. 

A'MBUSHMEM  ,"  ini'bish-mint,  s.  [from  ambush.] 
Ambush;  surprise.     S/H-nser 

AMBU'S  riON,  Im-bds'tshfin,  s.  [ambustio,  Ut.]  A 
bum;  a  scald. 

A'MEL,  Sm'ni^l,  s.    [email,  Fr.]  The  matter  with 
which  the  variegated  works  are  overlaid,  which  wc 
call  ciuinieHed.    Boyle. 
ME'y.  \-min',  a.  [Hebrew.]    .\  term  u«d  in  do- 


TotionK,  by  which,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  we  meanr 
.to  hr  il;  M  the  enA  of  a  creed  to  t(  is.    Sliakr. 

AME'NABLE,  S-min'i-bl,  a.  [amesnable,  Fr.]  Be- 
spoKsil  U;  subject  so  as  to  be  liable  to  account. 
fjcvies. 

Tu  AMENA'GE,  Sni-iu-ldje',  v.  n.  [from  adniensre 
Barb.  Latin:  ]ieieuiere.]  To  secure  by  torce.  Sp. 
r.  0.  B.  II.  C.  IV.  SI.  10.  11. 

A'MENAKCE,  i'm^ii-Slnse,  s.  [fmm  amener,  Fr.] 
Conduct;  iK'haviour.  Obsolete.  Spender. 

To  AME'XD,  a-mJiid',  v.  a.  [amender,  French.]  1. 
To  correct;  to  diange  any  thing  that  is  wrong. — 
2.  To  reform  the  life.  Jcreniiah. — 3.  To  restore  Jias- 
sagesin  writers  which  the  copiers  are  supposed  to 
have  d  pravrd. 

To  AME'N;  .  3-niJmI',  v.n.  To  grow  belter,  j'u/nry. 

AME'lil)E,i.wh\A'  s.  [French.]  A  fine,  by  which 
recompense  is  suppose  d  to  he  made  for  the  fault. 

AME'NDMENT,  a-m^ml'mSut,  s.  [araendeitient, 
Fr.]— 1.  A  change  IViini  bad  for  the  better.  Ray.— 
2.  Ri  formation  of  life. //ooAcr.— 3.  Kecovery-  of 
health.  Slinks.— A.  [In  law.]  the  correction  of  an 
ciTour  committed  in  a  process. 

AME'NDER,  i-m^nd'Ar,  s.  [from  amend.]  The 
person  that  amends  any  thing. 

AME'NDS,  t-:nlnds',  s.  [amende,  Fr.]  Recompense; 
compensation.    Rafeigh, 

AME'XITY,  i-mJn'J-te,  s.  [amenitt,  Fr.  amamitas, 
Lat.]  Agi-eeableness  of  situation.  Brawn. 

To  AME'RCE,  a-mlrs.',v.a.  [aniercier,  Fr.]  To  pu- 
nish w  itii  a  fine  or  penalty,    yfiftoii. 

AME'RCER,  4-mlrs'Sr,  s.  [from  amerce.]  He  that 
sets  a  fine  upon  an>  misdemeanour. 

AME'RCEMENT,  S-m<«rs'm5nt,  s.  [from  amerce.] 
The  pi  cuniai-y  punishment  of  an  ofttriider.  Spencer. 

AMES'.\CE,  ftmez'isP,  s.  [ambs  ace.]  Two  aces  on 
two  dice.     Dryden. 

AMETHO'DICAL,  im.mi-^/;8d'di-k4l,  a.  [fi-om  a 
and  method.]  Out  of  method;  irregular. 

A'METHYST,5m'i-f.^ist,s.  [a/.-si:  ,-;c,  Gr.^  A  pre- 
cious  stone  ef  a  violet  colour,  bordering  on"  purple. 
Supposfil  to  hinder  ih-unkeiiness:  The  oriental  unit- 
ihysi  is  the  most  \aluable.    Snx'arit. 

A'lMETHVSTINE,  am'i-.'Als-tin, '  a.  [from  ame- 
thyst.] I'esiinhlint:  an  ametiiyst. 

A'MIABLI'%  a'm4-i-bl,  a.  [an^able,  French.]— I. 
Lovil);  pleasing; worthy  to  be  Io»ed.  /fooAfT.— 2. 
PnttiKlinar  lovi ;  sht  wing  love.    Slinks. 

A'MIABLENESS,  i'mi-i-bl-nJss,  s.  [fr.im  amiable.] 
Lov,  lin;  ss;  po« *-r  of  i-aising  love.    Addison. 

.\'MIABLY,  i'mi-J-bli,  ad.  [from  amiable.]  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  e  cile  love. 

A'MICAULK  i'mik4-bl,a.  [amicabilis,  L- 1.]  Friend- 
ly; kind.    Polx. 

A'MICABLENESS,  i'rai-k3-bl-n?ss,  s.  [from  aiaiea- 
bli-.l  Friendliness:  uoodw  il. 

A'MICABLY,  a'nii-k4-l)l4,  ad.  [from  amicable.]  In 
afrcndl'    wa).     Prior. 

A'MICK,  im'mls,  s.  [amict  Fr.]  The  first  or  under- 
most part  of  a  priest's  hal.it,  over  which  he  wears 
the  alb.     Prradisf  Reg. 

AMI'D,  J-mlit',  l„„,„ 

AiMl'DSr,  S-mldst'.jl"^^ 
[froni  a.  anil  mid.]  1.  In  the  inidst;  middle.     Parc- 
dise  Lust.— 2.  Mingled   with;  surroundt  d  by.  Dry- 
den.— 3.  Anongst.  Addison. 

AM'ISS,  4-m)ss'.ad.  [a  and  miss.]— l.  Faujtilj-;  cri- 
niuially.  Aildison.—2.  In  all  ill  siiue.  I'a'rJ'ax.—S. 
Wrong;  not  aaeordiiig  to  the  peritciiou  of  the 
ihiii;;.  Dryden. — 4.  Impaired  in  health. 

AMI'SSION.  a-iii1«h'^ii,  s.  [amissio,  Latin.]  Loss. 

To  AMIT,  i-mit',  v.  a.  [amitto,  Lat.]  To  lose. 
Broun. 

A'.Mrry,  i'mi-ti,  s.  [ainili^,  Fr.]  Friendship.  Den- 
ham. 

AMMONIA'C,  am-m6'iiMk,  a.   A  gum;  a  salt. 

GUM  AMMONIAC,  gilm-am-mi'nj.ak,  is  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  supposed  to  ooze  from 
anumbellifi-rous  plant. 

SAL  AMMONIAC, sai  3ni-moni-ak,isa  volatile  salt 
ol  two  kinilt.  The  ancient  was  a  native  salt,  pc- 
nerati-d  in  inns  whore  pilgrims,  coming  Irom  the 
temjile  of.lupiitr  Air.moti.  usfjd   lo  lodge,  «ho  ti«- 
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Fite.  fir,  till,  ttti-ai,  nitu-pine.pln;- 


Tcltinr  upan  MmrU,  aTining  in  the  ttablw,  out  o» 
thn  unne  aiwe  a  kind  of  salt,  denominated  Ammo- 
aiac.  Tlje  inod>eni  sal  ammoniac  is  entirely  facti- 
lious  and  made  in  Eg)  |>t,  with  soot,  a  little  sea 
salt,  and  the  urine  oi'  eaitU .  Our  chjTnists  iniitati- 
the  Eg>  piian  sal  ammomnr,  by  addint;  one  part  of 
eommoii  salt  to  five  of  urine,  with  which  some  mix 
that  quf.niity  of  suol. 
AMMONl'ACAl.,liii-mo-iie'a-kaI,  a-  [from  ammoni- 
ac] Having  I  he  proi>ertits  of  ammoniac  gum    or 

AMMUNI'TION,  im-mi-nlsb'iin,  s.  [munition,  Fr.] 

Military  sun-es.  Clarendon.  ,.,,,,,      , 

AMMUNI'  i'lON-BREAD,  4ni  nin-nlsh'on-bred,    s. 

Bread  for  the  supply  of  the  armies. 
A'MNESTY,  Ikra'njs.l4,  s.  [a^vnjW.]  An  act  of  ol)- 

livion.    Swift. 
jVMNlON,  ara'nWn,  7  rr  „  , 
^'MN/OS,  4m'n4-6s,  5 '-■' 

The  innermost  membrane  with  which  the  feetus  in 
the  womb  is  immediately  covered. 
AMCEBiE'AN,  4m4-bi-*n,a.  [from  a^/i^<t»cc,  Gr.] 

Verses  aUeniat<  ly  i-espousive.  Jos.  IVarton's  Pope. 
AMO'MUM,  1-mo'mftm,  s.  [Lat.]  A  sort  of  fruit. 
AMO'NG,  a^dng',  7 

AMO'NGST,  a-mfingst',  5^'''^ 
[anian^,  Saxon.]— 1.  Mingled  with.  Paradise  Lost. 
—%.  Conjoined  with  others,  so  as  to  make  part  of 
the  number.    Jtldison. 
A'MORIST,  Irn'o-rlst,  s.  [from  amour.]  An  inamo- 
rato; a  gallant.     Boyle. 
A'MOROUS,  ara'6-rfis,  a.— 1.  Enamoured.  Sfuiks.—2. 
Naturally  inclined  to  love;  fond.  Prior.— 3.  Belong- 
ing to  love.     IValler. 
A'MOROUSLY,    4ni'4-r&s-li,  ad.    [from  amorous.] 

Fondly;  lovingly.    Donne. 
A'MOROUSNESS,  am'o-rfis-ness.s.  [from  amorous.] 

Fondness;  lovingiiess.    Boyle. 
AMO'JiT,  4-ro&rt',  a.  [i   la  mort,  Fr.]    Depressed, 

spilitless.     S/iakt. 
AMORTIZATION,  a-m6i  t-6-zft'shfui,  ? 
AMO'R  ITZEMENT,  a-ui6 'tiz-r.iJi.t,  5  ' 

[amoriissenient,  Fr.]    I'he  right  or  act  of  transfer- 
ring lands  to  mortmain.     Ayl'iJJ'e. 
To  AM0'RTIZE,a-m6i-'tlz,  v.  a.  [amortir,  French.] 
To  alien  lands  or  tenemi-nts  to  any   corporation. 
Blount. 
To  AM'OVE,  4-m66v',  v.  a.  [amoveo,   Lat.]— 1.  To 
remove  from  a  |iost  or  station.— 2.  To  remove;  to 
move;  to  alter.     F.  pueen. 
To  AMO'UNT,  4-m6im',v.  n.  [tnoiitev,  French.]  To 

rise  in  the  accumulative  quantity.    Burnci. 
AMO'UNT,  a-iiiifint',  s.      I  he  sum  total.  Thorns. 
AMO'UR,  i-m6ir',  s.  [.imour,  Fr.]  An  atfair  of  gal- 
lantry: an  intrigue.    South. 
AMPHI'UIOUS,  am-fib'bi-ds,  a.  {^//.(^t  and  ^t'if, 

Gi-.]  That  which  can  live  m  two  elrmenis.  Ar. 
AMPHl'BIOUSNESS,    am-i1b'bi-\\s-n2ss.   s.    [from 
amphibious.]      i  he  quality  of  being  able  to  live  in 
different  elements.  ,     i    a      .     i 

AMI'HIBOLO'GICAL,  im-ilb-6-lod'j4-kil,  a.  [trom 

Auiuliibiilogy.]  Doubtful.        ...      ,     .     , 
AMl'HIBOl.O'GICALLY,  am-fib-6-lfld'j4.kaI.l4,  ad. 

[from  ampliibologiciil.]     Doubtfully. 
AMPHIBO'LOGY,  am-fib-iil'o-je,  s.   [a^fifcXo^W, 

Gr.]  Discourse  of  uncertain  meaning.  Glanville. 
AMPHl'llOLOUS,  im-flb'o-l&s.a.  [a(U<j)<aud/3*XXa!, 

Tossed  from  one  to  another.  Henvel. 
AMPHIBOXY,  dni-tlb-i-lJ,  s.  [ttf/.piCo\t!t,  Gr.]  Am- 

bigtiity  of  meaning.     Spcdnuin. 
AMPHISBAE'NA,   4m-fis-b4'n4,  s.   [Lat.  ei/A<fi3-- 
€uijn,  Gr.]  A  serpent  sup{>osed  to  have  two  heads- 

MiU07i. 
AMPHVSCIU  Jm-lls'st-i,  s.  [Lat.  a.y.^trx.Kh  Gr] 
People  dwelling  in  climates,  «  herein  the  shadows, 
at  ditlirent  times  of  tlie  ) ear,  tall  contrary  wa\  s. 
AMI'HITHE'AIKE,  Jm-fi-^Ae'4-tar,s.  of  Lat/.xp<6w- 
Tfov,  Gr.]  A  building  in  a  circular  or  oval  form; 
hating  its  area  encomimss  d  with  rows  of  seats,  one 
^bore  another.     Dryacn. 


AMPHITHEA'TRICAL,  Im-ft-fAi-i'tri-kJl,  a.  V- 
•ed  to  be  exhibited  in  an  amphitheatre.  Shaftesbury. 

A'MPLE,  im'pl,  a.  [amplus,  Lat.]— 1.  Large;  wide; 
exttnded.  Thomson.— a.  Great  in  bulk.  Shak%.—i. 
Unlimited;  without  restriction.  Dryden.—4'  Libe- 
ral; large;  without  parsimony.  Hooker.— S.  Large; 
splendid.     ClurtuUin.—^.  DiRused;  not  contracted. 

A'MPLENESS,  Sm'ptniss,  s.  [fi-oni  ample.]  Large- 
ness; splendour.    South. 

To  A'MPLIATE,  4m'pl4-ite,  v.  a.  To  enlarge;  to 
extend.     Broriiii. 

AMPLIATION,  4m-pl4-a',bfin,  s.  [from  ampliate.] 
—1.  Enlargement;  exaggeiation.  AyliJfe.—2.  Dil- 
luseness.     Holder. 

To  AMPLI'FICATE,  Im-pli'fi-kite, v.  a.  [aniplifico, 
Lat.]  To  enlarge;  to  amplify. 

AMFLIFICA'TION;  am-pli-l4-ki'shfin,  s.  [amplifi- 
cation,  Fr.]— 1.  Enlargement;  e.\ttnsion.— 2.  Exag- 
gerated reprc-senlaiioi..    Pope. 

A'MPLIFIE-R,  dii.'pli-fl-fir,  s.  [from  To  amplify.] 
One  that  exaggei-ates.  Sidney, 

To  A'MPLIFY,  4ni'pli-li,  v.  a.  [amplifier,  Fr.]— 1. 
To  enlarge.  Bacon. — 2.  To  exaggerate  any  thing. 
Davies. — 3.  'lo  improve  bv  new  additions.  IVatts. 

To  A'MPLIFY,  4m'pl4-fl,v.'n.—l.  To  lay  one's  self 
out  in  diftusion.  fVatts. — 2.  To  form  pompous  repre- 
sentations. Po/te. 

A'MPLITUDE.  4m'pli-tide,  s.  [anijilitude,  Fr.]— 1. 
Extent.  GlanviUe.—2.  Largeness;  greatness.  Ba- 
con.—3.  Capacity.  Paradise  Rigained- — 4.  Splen- 
dour; gi-andeiir.Bcicoji.— 5.  Copiousness;  abundance. 
Wutls. — 6.  Amplitude,  in  astronomy,  an  arch  of  the 
horizon,  intercepted  betw  een  the  true  east  and  west 
point  thn-eof,  and  the  centre  of  the  sun  or  star  at 
ita  rising  or  s  tiing. 

A  MPLY,  dui'pli,  ad.  [ample,  Lat.]— 1.  Largely;  libe- 
rally. Atter  uiy.—2.  At  largi ;  without  reserve. 
' Paradise  Lost.— 3.  Copiously;  witli  a  ditfusive  de- 
tiiil.     Dri/den. 

To  A'MPU'i' ATE,  im'pi-tite.  v.  a.  [amputo,  Latin.] 
T(.  cut  olf  a  limb.     U'isenian. 

AMi'UTA'TION,  4m-p6-t4'shun,  s.  [amputr.tio, 
L;itin.]  The  operation  of  cutting  off  a  limb,  or 
otiier  part  of  the  body.     Brown. 

A'Ml'LET,4m'i-lSi,  s.  [amulhtte,  Fr.]  An  append- 
ed remedj;  a  thing  hung  about  the  neck,  for  pre- 
venting or  eiirins;'.    Brorvn. 

To  AMU'SE,  i-mize',  v.  a.  [amtiser,  Fr.]— J.  To  er>- 
tertain  with  ii-aniiuility.  Wfl'.rA.— 2.  To  draw  on 
trom  time  to  time. 

AMU'SE.MENT,  4-mftze'mJnt,  s.  [amusement,  Fr.] 
That  which  amuses;  entertainment.    Sogers. 

AMU'SER,  a-nii'zftr,  s.  [amuseur,  Fr.]  He  that 
amuses. 

AMU'alVE,  4-nii'ziv,  a.  [from  amuse.]  That  which 
has  the  power  of  jimusiii'j.     Thomson. 

AMY'GDALATE,  a-niig'da-lite,  a.  [amygdala,  La- 
tin.] Made  of  almonds. 

AMY'^GDALINE,  d-mlg'tia-line,  a.  [amygdala,  Lat.] 
Resembling  almouils. 

AN,  in,  article,  [aiie,  Saxon.]— l.Oite,  but  with  less 
emphasis;  as  an  ox.  Locke. — 2.  Any,  or  some. 
Locke. 

A'NA,  4n'a,  s.  [av:t.]  A  word  ttsed  in  the  prescrip- 
tions of  physic,  importiiifr  the  like  quantit).    Ctnv. 

A'NA,i\i'i„s.  Books  so  called  from  the  last  syllable 
of  ihi  ir  titles;  as,  Sralii,rnara. 

ANA'BAPTIbM,  a-n-a'l)ai)-tlzm,  s.  The  doctrine  of 
anaba|itists.    Ash's  Did. 

ANA'BAPl  1ST,  an-a'b3p-tist,  s.    [from  «v*  and 
BatTTilr,  Gr]  One  of  that  sect  of  Christians  who 
opposes  the  baptism  of  infants.    Hooker. 
ANAC  A'MPTICK  .an-a-kimpjtlk,  a.  [ava;cd^7rTa'.] 
Reflrcting,  or  relkcted. 

ANAC  A'MPllCKS,an-a-kamp'tlk!!,  s.  Thedoctrine 
of  r.Hecte<l  light,  or  catoptrics. 

ANACATHA'R'f  ICK,  an-4-k4-///4r'tlk,  s.  Any  me- 
dicine that  works  upwaids. 

AN A'CMORE  1  E,  4n.4u'o-r4tr,  7 

ANA'CHOKITE,  4n-4k'A-rlte,  5 
£avx;^af»)T;)-.3  A  monk,  who  leaiTt  the  convent 
tor  a  inore  tolitary  life. 


AAA  i>.r 

-no,  mfivc,  nor,  niSti— liibc,  tiS,  bill,— Asj;— piiAiiil;— //an,  7  Ilii. 


ANA'CHROVISM,  itn-Uk'kro-nism,    s.     [from  «V« 

fliiil  >py^.]  An  erroiir  in  cuniputiug  time.  l')i'y 
(Icii. 

ANACl.A'TICKS,  in  ak-l4't1fc9, 9.  [«V«  and  KA«ai.] 
Tlie  doctrine  of  refracted  light;  dioptrics. 

ANACRKON'liqUE,  3n-a-kri-6.i'tlk,  s.  A  poem 
in  Anacreon's  insnnci-.  Title  to  Ctiivlei/s  Imitalioji 
of  Ananeon. 

ANADIPLO'SlS,^n-tL-<\h-}^\o''.\  ,  s.  [aystiTw-Xaf/c.] 
Kedipplicafion;  a  tigmv  in  rlieioric. 

AN'AOEM,  Jn'SnlSm,  \a.vJ.hu.x,  Greek.]  A  cliap- 
let.  fV.  Browne. 

ANAGOGE'TICAL,  an-i-RA-jgt'i-k^,  a.  [stK*- 
>'■<'>  w  J  Tli.1t  wliicli  contributes  or  relates  to  spi- 
ritual i-levation.  Dhf. 

A'NAGHAM,  an'5-c;rim,  s.  [stvst  and  ypA/u/ma..^ 
A  conceit  arisinpr  from  llie  Icltt^rsof  a  name  trans- 
posed, as  this,  of  ir,  i,  /,  I,  I,  n,  iii,  N,.o.  y,  attorney 
general  to  Cliarles  I.  a  very  laborious  nian.  /  moyl 
'ti  /mv.  Hrni'cl. 
ANACtRAMMA'TICAL,  Sn-,V.(,'r4in-ni3i'li-kai,  a. 
Making  an  anagram.  CnnidnCt  Reinmns. 

ANAGRA'MMATIS.M,  Sn-^-grain'ma-tlsni,  s. 
[from  anagram.]  The  act  or  practice  of  uiakinfic 
anagrams.  C'iDiiJen. 

ANAGRA'MMATl.ST.an-4-grdm'niatist,  s.  [from 
anagram.]     A  makr  of  anagrams. 

To  ANAGRA'.MM.VriZE,  ai.-a-.rrdm'ma-ii7.e,  v.  n. 
[anagramniatisi-r,  Fr.]     To  make  anagrams. 

ANALE'PTICK,  an-a-ljp'iik,  a.  [«vatA;f;rTftgr.] 
Comforting;  corrobor^tting.  il-iinn/. 

ANAI.O'GICAL,an-a-lod'j^k;ll,  a."  [from  analogy.] 
Used  bvwav  of  analog) .  H'ntts. 

ANALO'GICALLY.  in-4-lod'jc-kal-lJ,  ad.  [Irom 
analogical.]  In  an  .analogical  manner;  in  an  anal- 
ogous manner.  Clin/yir. 

ANALO'GICALNESS,  an-a-lod'ii-kai-niss,  s.  [from 
analogical.!     The  duality  of  bi'ing  analogical. 

Te  ANA'LOGIZE.  A  I  ai'lo-Jl/.r.v.a.  [fi-om 'analogy.] 
To  exj)lain  by  way  of  luiajogy.  Clieijnc. 

ANA'LOGOUS.  an-i!'liua~.  a.  [<*  «  and  My<^.'] 
Having  an-llogj;  having  something  paralh-l.  Ar- 
buthnot. 


when  several  clauses  of  a  sentence  are  begun  w  illi 
the  same  word. 


A'NAKCII,   ai.'ark,  s. 
Milton. 


An    author  of  confusion* 


ANA'LOGY,  an-4i'li;ji,  s.  \ttvi.KaylA.-]—i,  RKsem- 
blancc  U  tween  things  with  r;-gard  to  some  circinii- 
sfances  or  effi  ctn.  S„v<li.—i.  By  grammarians,  it  is 
used  to  signify  the  agrei.-ment  of  several  woi-ds  in 
one  common  mode;  as,  lave,  loved,  luilc,  lialed. 

ANA'I.YSIS,  anil'li-sls,  s  ['.«v*XyT;f.]_i.  a  sepa- 
nition  of  a  comj/ound  Ixidy  into  the  several  parts. 
Arhuthnot.—2.  A  consideration  of  any  thing  in 
pans.  i\rji7on.— 3.  A  sointloii  of  any  tliijig,  whe- 
ther cor|)oreal  or  mental,  to  its  first  elements. 
GInin'illr. 

ANALVnCAL.  an-i-l5t'ti-kai.  H.[from  analysis.]- 
I.  That  which  resolves  anv  thing  into  fii-st  princi- 
ples. Duijlf:~2.  That  which  i)iiicceds  by  analysis. 
(ilnnviUe. 

ANALY'TICAU.Y.  a.i-aHi'i^-k^l.li.ad.  [frmii  ana- 
))tu-al.]  Ill  sueh  a  manner  as  sepaiitt'S  comjiounds 
into  simples.  The  maiuier  o(  resolving  compounds 
into  the  simpk-  constituent  or  component  parts. 
Htiili'trnx. 

To  A' NALYZE,  .^n'i-ll7.e,  V.  a.  IcttxhuaK-^  Tore- 
solve  a  compound  into  iw  first  principles.  Boi/U: 

A'NALY7»U.  an'a-il-7.4r,  s.  [from  To  anaijze.] 
That  w-.M'h  has  the  power  of  analyzing.  Boylr. 

AJiAMORPHO'SIS.  an-i-mir-fiMs,  s.  [=fl'X  and 
fA(ifi<fM.-]  Deformation;  pei-spettive  projection  so 
that  at  tme  [wint  of  view,  iifhallapiieurdelornied 
in  anolhei',  an  exact  representation.  " 

AliA'NAS,^xx.it,'iiix,,  (.     The  pine  apple.  T/ionuon. 

A'N'AP.*;ST,an'a-pJst,  s.  [■ivuTrntct:,  r,r.")  A  me- 
trical foot,  cimt-iining  two  short  sylables  and  one 
long.  Hr/rris^  F/iilulnn.  fiifriin/. 

A'NAP/l.;.STICK,an'4'-pJst-iik,[fromtlie  nmin.]  Be- 
longing to  anapaest,  consisting  of  ana  picsLs. 

AyA'FHORA,  In-ariA  rJ,  s.   [«v«^!)j!«  3    A  figure 


ANA'KCHICAL,  in-.^r'ki-kai,  a.   [from  anardiy.] 

Confused;  without  rule.  C/tnmr. 
ANA'RCHIC,an.>ai^Uik,a.  Anarchical.  Burke. 
A'NARCHV,an'Jr-ki.  s.  [svi/!;i'<*.]     Want  of  go- 
vernment; a  state  without  magistracy.  Sivijt. 
ANASA'RCA,    ati-as-sii-'ka,     s.      [from    W*  and 
3"*/>5.]     A   sort  of  dropsy,  where  the  whole  sub- 
stance  is  stuffed  with  pituitous  humours.  fJuitiaj. 

AN  AST  0  MO' SIS.  ht%%-\.t-mhUh.  s.  [from  AV<t 
and  fC.f.at.J      xhe  inosculation  of  vessels. 

ANA'STROPHE,  an-5s'trJ-lJ.  [ava<:/;5<f)«.]  A  figure, 
whereby  words  which  should  have  been  prece- 
dent, are  postponed. 

ANA'THEMA,  An-nHth'i-mSi,  s.  [avaSe^rt.]  A 
ciu'se  pronouncal  by  ecclesiastical  authoriv}-. 
Souf/i. 

ANATHEMA'TICAL,  an-na^/^J.m4t'^-klI.  a. 
[from  anathema.]  Thai  which  has  the  properties 
of  an  anathema. 

AXATHEMA'TICALLY,  &n.ni.lh-i-ni^t'i.li.liUi, 
ad.  [from  anaiheinatical.]  In  an  anathematical 
maimer. 

To  ANA'IHEMATISE,  in-na^/t-i'mit-ize,  v.  a. 
[from  anathema.]  To  pronounce  accursed  by  ec- 
clesiastical authority.   Haniinorid. 

ANAJI'KKHOUS,  aM-a-ii:'f4-rfis.a.[from  anas  anil 
fero,  Lat.]     Proilucing  ducks.  Broivn. 

ANA'TOC'iSM,an-at't(!i-sfzn],  s.  [anatocismus, Latin, 

a.vXTCit.lT/j.oe.2      The   accumulation    of   interest 
upon  interest. 
ANAl  O'MICAL,  an-a-t6m'n.J-k4l,  a.  [from  anato- 
my.]— 1.  Relating  or  belonging  to  anatimiy.  tt'otls. 
2.  Proceeding  upon  principles  taught  in  anatomy. 
Swift. 
ANAtO'.MICALLY',   ai;-a-i6m'm^kal-lS.  .id.  [from 
anatomital.]    In  an  anatomical  manner.  Brou-n. 
ANA'TOMIST,  4n-nai't6-mist,  s.  [-/VTo- v-jq     He 
that  studies    the  structure  of  aniti^al   bodies,  hy 
means  ordi>section.  Prior, 
a'oANA"rOMISE,aiwiat'lA-ml/e,v.a.[*vaTi,MW.] 
1.  'I'o  dissect  an   animal.  Hooker. — 2.  To  lay  any 
thing    open    distinctly,    and    by    minute    parts. 
S/uiKs. 

AN.VTOMY,  an-!:3t't6-mi,  s.   [avftro/Uin.q—i.  The 

art  of  dissecting  the  body.  Pope— 2.  The  doctrine 

of  the  structure  of  the  liody.  Drydrtu—i.  The  act 

of  dividing  any  i.'iiug.  Brcori.—i.  A  skeleton.  Slaks. 

— 5.  A  thin  meagre  person.  Shalt- 
A'NOES  !"0.'<,  an'sis.ti\r,   s.    [ancestif,  Fr.]    One 

from  Wiiom  a  person  di-seends.  Drijdcn. 
A'NCES'l'UEL,    an'sJs-trJl,   a.      [from   ancestor.] 

t'hiimtHl  from  anecstors.  Hate. 
A'N'C'ES  TRY,  .VnNos-tri  s.  [from  ancestor.]—!.  Li- 

neagiYa  si'ries  of  anceston.  Pope.— 2.  The  honour 

of  descent;  birth.  Addisou. 
A'NtHENTRY,   ini 'Ish6n-tr4,  3.    [from  ancient.] 

Aiitic|iii(y  of  a  family;  projierlf  ^/rK/ai'it/.  S/iaks. 
A'N'CHOR,  aii'kftr.  s.  [anehorai  Lat.]— l".  A  heavy 

iron,  to  hold  the  ship,  by  being  fixed  to  the  ground. 

IJri/dcn.—2.  Any   thing   which  eonllrs   stability. 

Heftrnvx. 
To  A'NCMOR,  an'kfir,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 

cast  anchor;  10  lie  at  anchor,  y^qie.— 2.T0  stopat; 

lo  rest  on.  S/iak.t, 
A'NCHOR.  an'kdr,  s.     Anr/iorrt,  an  abstemious  re- 
cluse.    Not  051  d.  .9Antr. 
A'NCHOH-IIOI.P,  .iu'k6r-hold,  5.  [from  anchor  and 

hold.]— 1.  The  .old  or  tHstness  of  the  anchor.  H'ot- 

rnn.—2.  Ilie  s.  t  of  aiichors  belonging  tq  a  ship. 

Shaks. 
.VNCIIORKD,  au'kfii-il.l,  pariicip.  a,  [from  Toan- 

chor.]     Held  bv  the  ai:chor.  Ifnllci. 
\'Nt;HORE|-,Vn'ki-rJt,     7 
A'XCHORITE,  Aii'kAilie,  ^'• 

[contracted  from  anaehoret,'''r-';^ccj'T«r.l      A    re- 

cluse;  a  hermit.  S'irnt. 


ANG 


ANG 


File,  fir,  fill,  f5t;— mi,  mil;  |.lnc,  plii;- 


ANC'HORESS.  iiiL'o-iiss  s.    A  female  anchoret.  I 

/.'Vf'vr. 
ANCnO'VY,  aii-tsho'vi,  s.  [IVom  anchova,  Span.] 

A  little  sea  fitli,  much  ustJ  by  ^  ay  ol   sauce,  or 

sea-soninR.  Fluyer. 
A'NCIKNT,  iiie'tslifni.  a.  [ancien,  Fr.]— 1.  OUl;  not 

modem.— 2.  OIJ;  that  lias  been  of  long  duration. 

Jifiteif;h.—3.  Tast;  fbrmei-.  Shaks. 
A'NCIKNT,  ine'tshint,  s.    The  flag  or  streamer  of 

a  ship. 
A'NCIKNT,  iiie'tshint,  s.    The  Ijearer  of  a  fla^,  as 

was  Anrirnr  Pistol;  now  Ensign.  S/iaks. 
A'NCIENTLY,  ine'tshlnt-li,  a»l.  [from  aiicitnt.]  In 

old  tiinis.  Siilncij, 
A'NCIFNTNKSS,  ine'tshjnt-niss, s.  [from  ancient.] 

Antiquity.  Dnjilen. 
A'NCIENTRY,  ine'tshint-ri,   s.     [i'rom    ancient.] 

The  honour  of  ancient  lineage.  Shaks. 
A'NCIENTS,  iiie'tshiutz,  s.     Those  that  lived  in 

old  times,  opposed  lo  the  modems. 
A'NCILLARY,  h:'s\\-\fir-i,  a.   [from  ancilla,  Latin.] 

Subservient  as  a  handmaid.  Blackstonc. 
A'N'COME,  iu'kSin,  s.  An  ulcerous  swelling.  Easf- 

warti.  Hoive. 
A'NCONY,  Sn'kA-ni,  s.    A  bloom  wrought  into   the 

tiarure  of  a  Hat  iron  bar.  Chambers. 
AN1>,  ind,  conjunction.    The  particle  by  which  sen- 
tences or  terms  aie  joined. 
A'NDIRON,  liid'l  flrn,  s.    Irons  at  the  end  of  a  fire- 
grate, in  which  the  spit  turns.  Bnron. 
ANDRO'GYNAL,  an-tlrod'ji-nal,a.  [from  av»/i  and 

>t/v«.]      Hermaphi-oditical. 
ANDRO'GYNALLY,    an-dr8cl'.ie-uil-lJ,    ad.    [from 

androgjTial.]     With  two  sexes. 
ANDRU'Crm/S,  in  di-3(l'ji-)ifts,  s.    [See  ANDRO- 

GYNAL.]     An  hermaphrodite. 
ANDRO'GINOUS,   an.dro'jl-nfls,  s.      An    herma- 
phrodite. Axfi. 
ANDRO'PHAGUS,  anKlr6r-fa'g&3,  s.    A   cannibal. 

Plural  Andro/thiigi. 
A'KECDOTE,  an'lk-dote,s.  [^VcfitSOTOV.]  Something 

yet  unpublished;  secret  history.  Prior. 
ANECDO'TICAl.,  an-?k-il3l'i-kai,  a.    Relating  to 

anecdotes.  Boting/iroke  to  Pope. 
ANEMCyGRAPHY,    an-i-mdg'grif-ri,    s.    [atVS//0{ 

and  ypa.'^ai.~\     The  description  of  the  winds. 
ANEMO'METER.an-i-mdm'4-;ur,  s.  [a.e^oj    and 

/MeTpev.]    An  instrument  contrived  to  measure  the 

wind. 
AKE'MONE,  aii-n?m'm6-ni,    s.    [=iV6/x*VH,]    Tlie 

wind  flower.  Miller. 
A'NEMOSCOPE,  an'nim-^s-kope,   s.  [avew.of    and 

a'KCTTOc]  A  machine  invented  to  forctel  the  changes 

of  the  wintl.  Chambers. 
ANE'NST,  a-!iiiist',  pnp.  [ongean,  Sax.  advers6s; 

omitting  (he  S.ixon  5,  as  the  modern   word  omits 

the  n.]     Against,  fl.  Jo7isnn\i  Ep'>p-nms. 
ANE'NT,  an-nJiit',  prep.  [Scotch.]— 1.  Conceniing; 

about.— 2.  Over  against;  opposite  to.  Did. 
ANES,  ines,  s.    The    spires   or    beards   of   corn. 

Diet. 
A'NEURISM.  aii'nA-ri/m,  s.  [aviiipv\im.-\     A  disease 

of  the  arteries,  in  which   they  become  excessively 

dilate<l.  Shrirli. 
ANE'W,  a-nfi',  a'i.  [from  a  and  new.]— 1.  Over  again; 

another  time.  Prior.~2,  Newly;  in  a  new  manner. 

Rogers. 
ANFHA'CTUOUS,  an-frik'tshfi-as,  a.   [anfractuus, 

Ijit.]  Windimr;  mazy;  full  of  turnings  and  winding 

passages.  Rri'/. 
ANFRA'CTUdUSNESS,     an.rr.^k'fsh6-fls-ne8s,     s. 

[from   anfractuous.]      FuUiess    of  windings   and 

lurniugs. 
A'jVGEL,  ini-'jil.    [A^-Aa'.c.]— 1.  Originally  a  mes- 
senger.   A  spirit  employed  by  God   in  human  af- 
fairs. Locke.— 2.  Angel  is  somntiines  used  in  a  bud 

s-nse;  w,Angel.i  of  itarkness,  ltevclcri/ons.—3.  An  el, 

in  MaiiJture,  somrtimeT  means  man  of  Gott.—i.  In 

i').'  style  tl  It've.  a  beaiHifnl  j>ersoR.  Shaks.— 5.  A 


piece  of  money  anciently  c»incd  and  imptesscd 
with  an  angel,  rated  at  ten  shillings.  Baain. 

A'NGPil,,  ine'jil.  a.     Hcsembliug  angels.  Ptpe. 

A'NGELET,  an-ji-lJt,  s.  An  old  gold  coin,  being 
half  an  angel,  equal  to  three  shillings  and  four 
[lence.  Leake. 

Ah'GE'LICA,  %n-}l\'\h-\ii,  s.  [I.at.  ab  angelica  Tir- 
tute.]     The  nameof  a  piant.  Milter. 

ANGE'LICAl,,  In-jil'li-kal,  a.  [angelicus,  Lat.]— 1. 
Resembling  angels.  Raleigh. — 2.  Partaliing  of  the 
nature  of  angels.  Mittun. — 3.  Belonging  to  angels. 
IVilkitis. 

ANGE'LICAI-NESS,  an-jJl'li-kai-niss,  s.  [from  an- 
gelical.]    Excellence  more  than  human. 

ANGE'LICK,  an-jM'lIk,  a.  [angelicus,  Lat.]  Ange- 
lical; above  jiumsin.  Pv/m:. 

A'NGELOT,  an'ji-lot,  s.  A  musical  instrument, 
somewhat  resembling  a  lute-  Diet. 

A'NGELOT,  in'ji-l6t,  s.  A  gold  coin  of  Paris, 
while  subject  to  the  English.  Leake. 

A'NGELSHOT,  ine'jil-sh3t,  s.  [from  angel  and 
shot.]     Chain-shot.  Diet. 

A'NGEL-WINGED,  iiie'jel-wingd,  a.  Having  the 
wings  of  an  ai  gel,  swift  as  an  angel.  Thornton, 

A'NGER,  an'gfir,  s.  [iinser.  Saxon.]— 1.  Anger  is 
uneas'ness  upon  receipt  of  any  injury.  Locke. — 2. 
Smart  of  a  sore.  'I'emplc. 

T'o  A'NGER,  Sn'gftr,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pro- 
voke; to  enrage.  Clarendon. 

A'NGERLY,  in'gni^li,  ad.  In  any  angi^  manner. 
Shaks. 

ANGIO'GRAPHY,  Sn-ji-Sg'gi  ai-fi,  s.  [from 
ttyiit'jv  and  ^p«<fai.3  A  description  of  vessels  in 
the  human  Imdy. 

ANGIOMONOSPE'RMOUS,  an-ji-i-ini-n5s-p8r'- 
mfis,  a.  [from  tylitov,  fAovci;,  and  a-7ri^fjta..'\ 
Such  plants  as  have  but  one  single  seed  in  the 
seed-pod. 

A'NGLE,  an'gl,  s.  [angle,  Fr.]  The  space  intei'*- 
cepted  between  two  lines  intersecting  each  other. 
Sione. 

A'NGLE,  In'gl,  s.  [angel,  German.]  An  instrument 
10  take  fish,  consisting  of  a  rod,  a  line,  and  a  hook. 
Pope. 

To  A'NGLE,  in'gl,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To 
fish  with  a  rod  and  hook.  iyallcr.—2.  To  try  to 
gain  by  some  insinuating  artifices.  Shaks. 

A'NGLE  ROD,  an'gl-r6d,  s.  [angel  roede,  Dutcli.] 
The  stick  to  which  the  fisher's  line  and  book  are 
hung.  Aildisnn. 

A'NGLER,  an'ghV,  s.  [from  angle.]  He  that  fishes 
with  an  angle.  Drudcn. 

A'NGHClSM.an'gli-sizm,  s.  [from  Anglus,  Latin.] 
\\i  English  idijm. 

A'NGLING,  ang'gllng,  s.  [from  to  angle.]  Fishing 
with  a  rod  ai;d  line   Shaks. 

A'NGOUER,  an'go-Imr,  s.  A  kind  of  pear. 

A'NGRILY,  Sn'grMi,  ad.  [fHum  angi-y . ]  In  an  an- 
gry manner,  .^/laks. 

A'NGRY,  an'grj, a.[from  anger.]— 1.  Touched  with 
anger.  Cenr<is.—2.  Having  the  appearance  of  an- 
ger. Prov.—S.  Painful;  inHamed.  tl  isciiian. 

A'NGUISH,  .^n'gwish,  s.  [from  angni^se,  Fr.]— Ex- 
cessive pain  either  of  mind  or  bodj.'  Donne. 

A'NGlJISHED,an'gwlsh-id, :!.  [from  anguish.]  Ex- 
cessively pained.  D"iine. 

A'NGULAR,  aii'g&-lfir,  a.  [from  angle.]  Having 
angles  or  corners.  Neictor. 

ANGUL.VRIIY,  ati-gi"i-lar'i-ii,  s.  [from  angular.] 
The  ([uality  ot  being  angular. 

A'NGULARLY,  in'giVlftr-li,  ad.  [from  angular.] 
AVith  angles.  Roijle. 

A'NGULARNESS,  an'gii-lir-njss,  s.  [from  ;,.igular.] 
The  qualitv  ol  being  angular. 

A'NGULATED,  aii'gi"i-li-tJd,  a.  [from  angle.] 
Formed  with  angles.  IVuoihvard. 

ANGULO'SllY.  3n-gA-l5s's4-ti,  »•  [fl-oni  angulous.] 
Angularity.   Diet. 

A'NtiULOUS,  an'gi-lds,  a.  [from  angle.]  Hooked; 
iuigiilai.  C'.anville. 

ANGU'.sr,  in-gftst',  a.  [angustus,  Latin.]  Nanow; 
strait.  Diet. 

ANGUS  TA'TION,  iJn-gftn4'sUfin,  s.   [from  ftngus- 
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tus,  LiU.J     Ihc  at''  of  milking  naiTuw;  the  state  nf 

beinK  narrowed.  If'iiCtiinii, 
ANHKLA'riON,  Hn-iii-lA'shin,  s.   [iiiiliflo,  I.atin.J 

The  act  of  panting. 
ANHELCSK,  iii-Ui-l6se',a.  [anliehis,  Latin.]     Out 

of  breath.    Die', 
A'NIKNTED,  in'4-?n-t5d.  a.  [.tmieantir,  Kr.]  Fru'i- 

tratetl.     Not  in  U90. 
ANI'GHrS,  i-nltti',  ad.  [from  a  for  at,  and  nii;ht.J 

In  the  niffht  time.  Shaks. 
A'NIL.  Aii'il.  s.  The   shrub  from  whose  leaves  and 

stalks  iiidiiro  is  pr-paivd. 
ANI'LENESS,  Jn-!le'n?ss,  \ 
ANI'LITY,  4n-ii'l4-t4,  5'- 

[anihtas,  Lat.]     Tiie  old  aije  of  women. 
A'NIMABLE,  in  iie-ma-hl,  a.  [from  animate.]  That 

which  mav  lie  put  into  life.  Du-U 
ANIMADVE'RSIOV.  Jn-ni -mad-var'shan,  s,   [a  li- 

madversio.  Lat.]— 1.  Ueproof;  severe  censure.  C-n- 

rendim—'l.  Piijiishnients.  SiviJ't, 
ANIMA.UVF.TISIVE,  an-n^-mSd-va/slv,  a.    [from 

animadvert.]     That    has  the  power    of  judg'ia(j. 

GIfinvi'lr; 
To  ANI.MADVK'RT,   Jn-n?-m4d-v&rt',  v.   n.   [ani- 

madverto,  Latin.  |—l.  To  pass  censun-s  upon.  Onj- 

<kn.—2.  To  inflict  punishments.  Grnu. 
ANIMADVE'Rl-KK,  Jn-ni-mi.l-vdrcAr,  s.     [from 

animadvert.]     He  that  passes  censures,  or  luHicts 

puiiisliments.  Soti^fi, 
A'NIMAL.iii'nJ.md!,  s.  [animal.  Latin.]— 1.  A  livinp; 

creature,  corporeal.  Kay. — 2.  Uy  w?.>  of  contempt, 

we  say  a  stupid  man  is  a  itttftiil  animal. 
A'NIMAL,  iii'ni-inil,  a.  [animalis,  Latin.]—!.  That 

which    lieloncs  or  relates  to  animals.    Units. — 2. 

Animal  is  used  in  opposition  to  tftiritiial. 
ANI-MA'LCULE,  3n-n^-mitrki'tle,  s.    [animaUulum, 

Latin.]     A  small  animal.  liny. 
A.NT.MA'LITY,iii-n4-mJl'i-t4,  s.Xfrom  animal.]  The 

state  of  animal  etnteiico.  Il'rfttt, 
To  A'NIMATE,  iii'n^-mit'.,  v^*ii.    [animo,  Latin.] 

— 1.   To   quie.en;    to    make    al:ve. — 2.    To    ^i\e 

jKiwers   to.    J>rij(li-iu~3'.  To  encourage;  to  incite. 

A'\IMATE,an'ni.mite,  a.  [from  To  animate.]    A- 

live;  possessinifanimal  lifi'.  Bcnffey. 
A'NLMATED,  4n'ni-m.WJ<l,  particip.  a.  [froMt  ani- 

mite.]     Lively;  visrorous.    Pope. 
A'NIM.\riON.'in'iii-mi-sh&n,  s.  [from  aniniatc.j— 

1.  The  act  of  unimatina;  orenliveuinp-.  Barou. — 2. 

That   wliicli  aiiimatt">.    Bnmkt.—S.  'I'he  state  of 

beinR  enlivcii-d. 
\'.N"IM.VTIVE,  an'ni-m;i-t!v,   a.     [from    animate.] 

That  has  the  power  of  Kivins;  life. 
ANT.MATOa.    an-ni-iiii'tftr,    ».    [fi-om    animate.] 

That  wliicli  fives  life,    lirotvii. 
ANIMO'SE,  .In-ni-mAse',  a.  [animosus,  Latin.]  Full 

of  spirit;  hot.   Dirt. 
ANIMO'Siry,  iii-n^inA»'s4-t4,  a.  [animositas  Lat.] 

Vehemence    of     hatred;     passionate      malignity. 

.y-/">'. 

A'NISE,  An'iils,  s.  [anisum,  Latin.]  A  species  of 
apiiiin  or  parsley,  with  lar^  sweet  scented  seeds. 
Milli-r. 

A'NKER,  Jn'kfir,  s.  [ancker,  Dutch.]  A  liquid 
raeasnre,  the  fourth  part  of  the  awm,  and  contains 
two  stekans;  each  ttekan  Consists  of  sixteen  men- 
plea;  tlie  menijle  being  equal  tu  two  of  our  wine 
quarts.   Chambers. 

A'NKLR,  In'kl,  s.  [aneleop,  Saxon.]  The  joint 
which  joins  the  foot  to  the  leg.  Prior. 

A'.VKLE  RO.NE,  in'kMii  .e,  s.  [ftom  ankle  and 
bone.]     The  Ixme  of  the  ankle.  Pforlinm. 

A'NN  ALIS  T,  lii'nil-llst,  j.  [from  annals.]  A  writer 
of  annals.  Auerlmry. 

A'NNALS,  lii'itlls,  s.  [anoales,  Latin.]  Histories 
digested  in  the  e\aetoiilev  ot  time.  Hu/fers. 

A'NNATS,  in'nits,  s.  [annates,  L.it.]  First  fruits. 
Co7oii. 

To  ANNE'AL,  Jn-n44:'.  v.  n.  [a-lan,  Sasim.]- 1.  To 
heat  glass,  tliat  the  tuilours  laid  on  it  may  be  li\.ed. 
Dryden.—2.  To  lieat  any  thing  in  such  a  niaoucr 
as  to  give  it  the  true  temper. 

To  ANNE'X,  ftn-nJks',  v.  a.    [aunecto,  annexiiin. 


Latin.]— L  To  unite  to  at  the  end.— 2.  T»  unilr  a 

smaller  thing  to  a  gi-eater.  Hali-i)rh. 
ANNK'X,  Sii-nJks',  s.  [from  To  iomex.]     The  thing 

annexed.  Brown. 
ANNEXA'TIOX,  aii-ii^ks-sjl'shi^ii.  s.  [from  annex.] 

— I.  Conjunciioii;  addition.  Hmnmunil. — 2.  Union; 

coalition;  conjiim'tion.   Ayl'ff'c. 
ANNEXION,  an-ii^KMian,  >.    [from  atuiex.]     Tlie 

act  of  annnviiig.  /?oi,'<t.». 
ANNK'XMEN  I',  %ii-iieks'iM{nt.s.  [from  annex.]— 1. 

The   act   of  annexing.— 2.  The    tiling    annexed. 

Shak.i. 
ANNI'HILABLE,    aimVhi-IJ-bl,  a.   [from  onnilii- 

late.]     Tliat    which    may    lie    pu,    out    of  exivi- 

ence. 
To  ANNI'HILATE,   Sn-n'i'liJ-li'e,  v.   a.    [ad  and 

nihilura,  Latin.]—!.  To  ivduce  to  nothing.  Bacon. 

—2.  To  distil.,-,  ftofc'?'..- 3.  To  anuul.  Hooker. 
ANXIHILA'TItiN,  aii-ni-hi-lA'shfln,  s.   [from  anni. 

hilate.]  The  act  of  reducing;  to  nutliiiig;  tiie  state 

of  being  i\-diieed  to  nothing.   Dnir/iti. 
ANNIVE'RSAUY,    an-ni-viii-'si-rj,    s.    [annivets;.- 

lius,  Lat.]— 1.  A  day  cel.hratisl  as  it  returns  in  the 

course  of  the  year.  Siillinj^jiiet.~2.  Tlie  act  of  cele- 
bration of  the  au'liversai-y.  Dryilen. 
ANNIVE'H.SAUY,  in-ni-vfir'sa-ri,  a.[anniversavius, 

Lat.]  ■H.turnin..r  with  the  revolution  of  the  year; 

atinual.  Knii. 
A'N'M  DO' Ally  I.  An'ni  d6m'J-n4,  [I.alin.]  In  the 

year  of  our  Lord;  at.  antio  do/irni,  or  A.  O.  1751; 

that   is,  in  the  seventeen   Inindred  and  fifty-first 

year  fi-om  the  birih  of  our  Saviour. 
A'yXol.lS,  an'ni-lls,  s.  An  ."Vnievi- an  animal,  like 

a  lizTrd. 
ANNf)MlNA'T10N.     5ivnotn-l-ti\'."han.      s.     [rJi- 

iiominatis.  Barb.  Lat.]    Allitc-ration.   Tnjiohit  on 

Chrn/rrr, 
ANNOTV'TION.     an-no-ti'shftn,     s.     [annotatio, 

Lat.]  Kxplicntion;  note.     Bny!e. 
ANN'OTA' TOR,  iln-no-ta'tar,  s.  [Latin.]  A  writer 

of  notes;  a  commenialor.     FrI'an. 
To   ANNIVUNCK,    4n-n6(\ns ',    v.  a.      'annoiicer, 

Fr.J— 1.  To  publish;  to  proclaim.     MiUon.—2.     ■  o 

declare  bv  a  judicial  sentence.     Prior. 
ANNO'UNCEMKNT,  an-no Anse'mJnt,  s.  [from  the 

veil).]  The  act  of  announcing. 
To  A.N'NO'Y,  an-iii^.  v.  a.  [annoyer,  Fr.]    To   iu- 

cominiMle;  to  vex.  fHihfy. 
AXNO'Y,  Sn-iKjJ,  s.  [I'rom   the   verb.]  Tnjury;    mo- 
lestation. Dryilen. 
AVNOYANCE.    Jn-n.^i'Snse,  s.    [from  annoy  .>-1 . 

Th.at   which    annoys.     Shrktf—2.   The  act  o;"a!i- 

noving.  South. 
AN'NtyYER,  Jn-niU'ilr,  s.    [lom   To  annoy.]  The 

porson  that  annovs. 
A'NN'T'AL,  Jln'nft-ll,  a.  [annuel.  French.]—!.  Tha> 

which    conie-i  vearlv.     Pnt>e.—2.     That  which     is 

reckoned  by  the  year.  Shaki.—  l.  That  which  lasts 

onlv  a  vear.     Pni/. 
A  VNUALLY,     ilii'nft-Sl-li,    ad.     [from     annual.] 

Yi-arlv;  every  vear.     Brorun. 
ANN'U'ITANT,    innfi'^-tini,   t.   Iflitini  annuity.] 

He  that  possesses  or  receives  an  annuity. 
ANNU'l  lY.  an-n&'J-t*.  s.  [aunuite.Fr.]— I.  A  yearly 

rent  to  be  paid  for  term  of  life  or  years.  Omfl.— 

2.  A  yearly  allowance.    Clarrndin. 
To  ANNU'Li  an-nwl'.  v.  a.  [from  nuUns,  Latin.]— I. 

To  make  void;  to   nullify.  R'>.{crs.—2.  To  reduce 

to  iiothins:.      Milton. 
A'NNULAR,    aii'iift-'Ar,    a.    [from    annulus,   Lat.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  rin'.:,     Chnjne, 
A'NNULARY,  Jn'nA-l.'ti^lJ,  a.  [iVom  annulus,  Lat.] 

Having  i  he  form  of  rings.     Rnu. 
A'NNULK  r,  iii'ni-lJt,  s.  [from  annulus,  Lat.]— 1. 

A   little  rin<:.— 2.   [In  arc'iitectur»>.]    Tne    small 

square  meiiib  ■i-',  in  the   Doriek  capital,  uniler  the 

quarter  r-iunil.  are  calle<l  niim/''"'-'. 
To   AVNU'MKR  V TE.    in-iiiV mi-rite,    v.    a.  [an- 

numero,  I„at.]  To  add  to  a  former  number. 
AN'XUMERA'TION,     an-iiA-m4-ri'shfln,    s.     [an- 

numerntio,  Latin.]  Addition  to  a  former  number. 
To  ANNU'.MCIATK.  an-nan'shi-:\te,  v.  a.  [annun- 

cio,  Lat.]  To  bring  tidin<r-i.  . 

ANNCN'CIA'riON-DAY,  In-nan-she-ysliAn-d.V    s. 
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tfroni  aununciate.]   The  day     ctKbrattd  by   tlie 
chm-uh,  ill  roemof)'  of  the  tinsel's  salutation  of  the 
blessed  virgin;  solemiiizKl  on  the  tweiityMifth  of 
March.     Taylor. 
A'NODYVR.     4n'o-illiie,     a.   [from  tt  and  oJuVH, 
Greek.]     That  which  lias  the  power  of  mitigating 
pain.     Dryrifn. 
To  ANO'INT,   4ii-ii41nt',   v.  a.  [oindre,   enoiiidr.', 
part, oint,  enoint,  French.]—!.  To  nib  over  with 
unctuous  inatt(  r.  S!mk.i.—%.  To  te  rubbed  upon. 
Dmi!rn.—X  To  consecrate  by  unction.  Shaks. 
ANO'lN TKU,  Ikn-nofnt'ftr,  s."  [from  anoint.]    1  he 

person  that  anoints. 
ANO'MALISM,   4-n6m  i-ll/.m,  s.  [fi-om  anomaly.] 

Anomalv;  irn^giilarity.     Dirt, 
ANOMALI'STICAL,   ^-n3ni-4-lls'ie-kai,    a.    [fmm 

anoinalyO  Irregul.ir;  temi  of  astroiioiny.^ 
ANO'MALOUS,  4.n3in'a-ias,  a.   [«  priv.    and 
fti^'.aAcr.J  Irregular;  deviating     from   the    general 

method  or  analoc;v  of  things.     Locke. 
ANO'MAI.OUSLY,'  4-n«3m'a-lfis-l4,  ad.  [from    ano- 
malous.] Irregularly. 
ANO'MALY,  A-ii6m'j-li,  s.  [anomalie,    Fr.]  Irregu- 
larity; deviation  from  rule.    South. 
A'NOMY,    an'6-m4,   s.    £*  priv.  and  voMOf] 

Breach  of  law.  Bramhnll. 
ANCVN,  A  lion,  ad — 1.   Quickly;    soon.    lVnl!cT.—2. 

Now  anil  then.     Milton. 
ANCNY-MOUS,    i-ndn'iij-mfis,  a.  [*  priv.    and 
eaofxv  ]  Wanting  a  name.  Rw/. 
ANO'NYSIOUSf.Y,  a-n6ii'ni-mfls-lJ,  ad.   [fioiu  an- 

onymou  .]  Without  a  name.    SwifU 
ANORE'XY,    an-n6-r?k'si,  s.   [«vop);^<at.]  Inappe- 

tency.     0  inrij. 
ANO'THER.  Jn-ftTH'ftr,  a.  [from  an  and  other.  I. 
Not  the   same.     Locke. — 2.  One  more     S/utkf. — .■). 
Any  other.  Samuel. — 4.  Not  one's  sell.  South. — 5. 
Wi-.lely  diffefnt.    Soi4th. 
AXO'THER-GAINES,    aii-fiTH'fir-gAnes,    a.     Of 

another  kind.  Obsolete.    Sirlnen. 
AN'O'THER-GUESS,  in-Sl  H'flr-gis,  a.  Of  another 

kin'.   Alowwoii!.     Arhiithnot. 
A'NS.VTF.n,  in'>ii-t^d,  a.  [ansatiis,  Latin.]  Having 

lianille«. 
To  A'NSWER,  in'sjr„v.  n.  fam^rpaP":"'.  Sa\on.] 
—1.  To  speak  in  return  to  a  qutstion.  Dryileu.-'i. 
To  lipeak  in  opposition.  Matthnv.  JBoi/Zc— 3.  To 
be  accountable  for.  Bvottn. — 4.  'l"o  vindicate;  to 
give  a  justificatory  account  of.  Swift. — ,'>.  To  give 
an  account.  Temhle. — ^i.  To  coiresjiond  to;  to  suit 
■with.  Prov. — 7.  To  he  eqiiivaUnt  to.  Eccle-^insli- 
riJs.—S.  To  aatisfv  any  claim  or  pitition.  linleigk.— 
9.  To  act  veciprocaily  upon.  Drydfn. — 10.  To 
stand  as  opposite  or  loiTtlarive  to  somi-thing  tlst'. 
Taylor.— il.  To  biar  proportion  to.  Siv'J),— 12. 
To  perform  what  is  endeavoured  or  intended  by 
the  agent.  Allerbri/.— 13.  To  comply  with.  .9/^:/.  v. 
—14.  To  succecdi  to  produce  tlie  wished  event. 
Boron. — 15.  To  appear  to  any  call,  or  authorita- 
tive summons.  S/iaks.—16.  Tobe  over-against  any 
thing.  Shakt. 
A'NSWKR,  Aii'ser,  s.  [from  tlie  verb.]— I.  That 
which  is  said  in  return  to  a  question,  or  nosiiion. 
Allrr')nn/.—2.  Confutation  of  a  charge.  Ji/l'ffe. 
A'NSWER-JORBER,    iln'sjr-i6li-bfir,   s.    He    th.tt 

makes  alrsdoof  w  riling  answers.  Sji'tfl. 
A'NSWK.RABLF^  au',Jr-4-bl.     a.    [fioio    answer.] 
— 1.  That  to  which  a  ivply  mny   be  made — 2.  Ob- 
liged to  give  an   account     .'iicifl, — .1.    Correspon- 
dent. Sidney.— A.  Proportionate,    Millon  —5.  Suit- 
able; suited.    Miltoti^—i^.  Kiiuul.    /i'«/e/.v/i.— 7.  Re- 
lative; correlative.  Hooker, 
A'NSWERABLY,  Su'sir  4-1^4,  ad.  [frotn  answer.!- 
hie.]  Indue  proportion;    with    proper  convspon- 
dencc;  suitabfv.    lirernvood. 
A'NSWKR ABL'ENE.SS,   aii';ijr.i-l)l-n?ss,  s.    [from 
ainwirable,]    Tlie  quality   of  being   answerable. 
Dirt. 
A'NSWERER,  Jii'sJi^fti.  s.  [from  answer.]— 1.  He 
that  answers.— 2.  He  ihat  iniuiaipt-s  the  cnntrovrrsy 
ajyainst  one  that  hii-  written  (irit.    Swift, 


ANT,  4nt,  s.  [;i.metr,  Sa\on.]  An  emmet;  a  pis- 
mi  n-.     Pofie.  , 

A  N'T,  inte.  A  contraction  for  and  it;  or  and  if 
it. 

ANTA'GONIST,  an-tSg'gi-nlst.  s.  [^VT<  and 
"3  Qii';5&).  J_j.  One  who  contends  with  another; 
an  opponent.  Milton.— 2.  Contrary.  Adtlison.—3. 
[In  anatomy.]  The  aittngunist  is  that  muscle 
which  counteracts  some  others.     Arbuthtot. 

To  ANTAGONISE,  an.tSg'gS-nW*,  v,  n.  [*»Ti 
and  ajajv/ja'.j  To  contend  against  another. 
Diet. 

ANTA'LGICK,4n-tarjlk,a.  [from  30)T/,against,  and 

f  A^'C,   jiain.]  That  which  softens  pain. 
A^TASACLA'SIS,       an-ti-ni-kli'sls,     s.     [frt)ni 
*VT«vsx\4(r/c  ^—i.  A  tiguie  in  rhetorick,  when 
the  same  word  IS  repeated  in  a  diffei-ent  manner, 
if  not  in  a  contrary  signification — 2.  It   b  also  a 
returning  to  the  matter  at  the  end  ol  a  long  pa- 
i-eiitliesis.  Sn.ith. 
ANTAPHRODI'TICK,    Jn-ta-frS-dlt'lk,    a.   [from 
ttVTi  .'ind  a.yp-JiT^.']  Efficacious  against  the  Te- 
iiereal  disease. 
ANTAPOl'LE'CTICK,  an-tAp-pJ-pUk'tlk.  a.  [from 
etvrt  and  a-Tcc/fS/t  ]  Goo<1  against  an  apoplexy. 
ANTA'RCTICK,  an-tark'tlk   a.  [ai-T/mKU/i^Tcc  ] 

Relating  to  the   southern  pole.  If'nller. 
ANTARTHRl'TICK,     an-tAi-Z/irlt'lk,     a.     [avT* 

and    a.p'jfl'7:;.^    Good  against  the  gout. 
ANTASTHMA'TICK,    an-tast-iult'tlk,     s.    [avr; 

atld  cffTOM". J  Good  against  the  asthma. 
A'NTBEAR,  am'bii-e,  s.  [fraiu  ant  and  bear.]  An 

anima!  that  feeds  on  ants.  Ray. 
A'NTE,  iw'lL  A  Latin  paiticle  signifying  before, 
which  is  frequently  used  in  composition;  as,  an- 
teilil'wian,  l)efore  the  flood;  ante  in  eoiU]>osi(ioii 
signifies  brfore,  as  nu'ediluvian;  antr  signifies 
again.tt,  as  antifebrile,  good  against  fevers. 
A'NTEACT,  aiVti-Akt,    s.  [from  ante  and  act.]  A 

liirmer  act. 
ANTEAMBULA'TION,     3n-t^am-bi-li'shftn,     s, 
[from  ante  and  ambulo,  Lat.]  .\.    Avalking  before. 
J)irt. 
To  ANTECE'DE,  an-tj-side',  v.  n.  [from  ante,  be- 
fore, and  cede,  to  go.]  To  precede;  to   go  before. 
Hale. 
ANIECE'DENCE,    an-tj-s4'd?iise,    s.  [from  ante- 

c.  de.T  The  act  or  stati  of  going  before.  Hale. 
ANTECE'DKNT,     an-ti-sJ'd^nt,    a.  .  [antetidens, 

Latin.]  Going  hefoie:  i>receding.  South. 
ANTECE'DENT,  an-:J-si'dlnt,  s.  [antecedens, 
Latin.]— 1.  'J'hat  which  goes  liefore.  Sui/fh.-Z. 
[In  grammar.]  The  noun  to  which  the  rlative  is 
subjoined. — 3.  [In  logick.]  The  first  proposition 
ofaii  erstliymeme.  IVrttlft. 
AXTECE'DENTLY,    aii-t^s4'diiit-li,      ad.    [from 

iintecedeut.]  Previously.  South. 
JNTECE'SSOR,  aii-t4-sl,'s6r,  s.  [Latin.]    One  who 

p-ops  beiiue,  or  leads  another.  liirl. 
ANIE'CHAMBER,  an-!i-tshim'bftr,s.  [from  ante, 
before,  and  chamlwr.]  The  chamber  that  leads  to 
the  chief  aiiartment.  Addisot^. 
To  A'NTEDATK,  An'ti-dite,  v.  a.  [from  ante  and 
do,  (lalimi,   Latin.]— 1.   To  date  earlier  than   the 
real   time.  Dunne.— %.   To  date  something  before 
the  pixiper  time.    Pu/k, 
AN  !  EDILU'VIAN,  in-tiKli-li'vi-an,  a.  [from  ante, 
before,  and  rf'fi/r/'i/ni,   a  deluge.]— I.  Existing  be- 
fore the  deluge.   lVuf>dn'ard.—2.  Relating  to  things 
e\istiiig  before  the  deluge.    Brojvn. 
A'NTEI.OPK,  an'ii-lojie.   s.  A  goat  withcuilcdor 

vNi'iathed  hurni.    S/icnxer. 
ANIKMERI'DIAN,  aii-t4-ra4-rj'd4  4n,  a.  [on^c  .and 

meri'di.iii.]  Being  before  noon. 
ANTEME'TICK,an-ti-m?l'ik,a.  [aiT;and)i^«a).] 
That  which  has  the  power  tif  preventing  oi-  stop- 
ping vomiting. 
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ANTEMU'NDANE,  In-ti-mfln'dine,  a-  Innie  and 

miinilus,  Lat.]  That  whiili  was  before  the  world. 
A'N  rEl'AST,     In'l^pist,     s.    [ante  and   pastuni, 

Lue.]   \  foretaste.     Dwni/  if  Piety. 
A'NTEPi'.NUI/r,  An't4-|>i-nfilt,  s,  [ante[>enultima, 

Lat.]  The  last  syllable  hut  two. 
ANTEPILE'PTICK,    dn-t^p-pj-lip'tlk,  a.      C*VT< 

and  er/\»4'^-]  A  medicine  against  t^nvulsions. 

Brown, 
To   A'NTEPONE,    5n't4-p6ne,   \.  a.   [    antepono, 

Lat.]  To  prrCer.  Dirt. 
AXTEPREDI'CAMRNT,  in-ti-prJ-<l1k'J-m?nt,    s. 

[ant'/pi-edicameiituni.  Latin.]  Something  previous 

to  the  cinpti-inc  of  the  predicaments. 
ANTKRIOUirV.    Jn-ti-r^Si'ri-tJ,  s.    [from  ante- 

rionr.l  Priority;  tne  state  of  I>eing  before. 
ANrE'RIOUR,a„.ti'ri.6,-,a.  [anterior,  Lat.]  Going 

before.     Bnni>n. 
jfNTES,  In't^z,  s.  [Latin.]  Pillars  of  large  dimen- 
sions that  support  the  fi-ont  of  a  Imilding. 
ANrRSTO'MACH,  5n't4-sti\ni.flk,   s.    [from    ante 

and  stomach.]  A  cavity  that  leads  into  the  stomach. 
ANTHELMI'NTHICK,   Jn-iA?l-min'MlU,   a.   [-<VT/ 

and  sA/U/vS®^.]  That  which  kills  worms.  Arbulh. 
A'NTHEM,  Jn'MJm,  s.  [otvflt/^i'iS^.]    A  holy  song. 

Aditi-ion. 
AN'THEMIS,  ^n'thh-mh,  s.  [Ut.]  The  Chamomile. 

Tate's  Cnvlfi. 
A'NTHILL,    int'hil,   s.    [from    ant  and  hill.]  The 

small   protuberance  of  earth  in  which  ants  make 

their  n  -sis.     At/ilitoii. 
ANTHO'LOGY,   Jn-MSl-lo'JJ,  s.  [av9iX(;->/*.]— 1.  A 

collection  of  flowers.— 2.  A  collection  of  devotions. 

— *!.  A  collection  of  poems. 
A'NTHONV's  FIRE,   an'to-niz-fhe,  s.    A  kind    of 

t  TV  iji  las. 
J'STHRAX.fin't/irHis.s.  [O'QofS.]  A  scab  or  blotch 

which  burns  the  skin;  a  carbuncle.    Qitiiwy, 
ANTHROPO'LOGY,   an-r/iro-pSl'o-ji,  s.  [av9|a>7ro? 

and  At)  a-.]  The  doctrine  of  the  structure  ornature 

of  mvn. 
ANTHROPOMO'RPHITE.  Jtn-^/M-i-po-m&r'flte,    s. 

(^avS^aiTsttc^jof .]  One  who  believes  a  human  form 

in  the  Deity.     Locke. 
ANTIIKOPO'PATHY,  an-zM-o-pSp'!-^//*,   s.  [*v9&)- 

(jTcr  and  TaSoc.]   The  sensibility  of  man;  the  pas- 
sions of  man. 
ANT/!ROPO'PHAGI.  hi-thrb-piCii-ih  s.   [«v9§o>Toc 

andiJ-i'ja).]  Man  eaters;  cannibals.  Shaks. 
ANTHROPOPHAGrNrAN,4iW//r6ii5r4-;in'nJ;4n. 

s.   A  ludicrous    word    fornx'tl  by   S/taks/Kcire  from 

'inihro:,ol)h  .fri.     S/tnks, 
ANIHROPO'PHAOY.  an-f/irA-pofS^ii,  s.  [tfvfl§a>- 

mt  and  <p:t-  a..]    The  quality  of  eating  bunian 

flesh.     Brmvn. 
ANTHROPCXSOPHY.  anvArS-pos'4-(*,  s.   [»v6fa>- 

^:f  and  <rcew.]    The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 

man. 

AN THYPNO'TICK,  ant-lifp-ndi'ik,  a.  [-Vt/  and 
y7n>o(  J  That  which  has  the  power  of  preventiu? 
sleep. 

A'STl,  an'ti,  [»»T<.]  A  particle  much  used  in  com- 
jHisltion  with  words  derived  froin  the  Greek;  it  si;j- 
niRes  roiitranj  to;  ai,  aniitmmnhiat,  opposite  to 
monarchy. 

ANTIA'CID,  llji-lJ-Js'sl»l,a.  [from  avTi  and  accidus 
sour.]  Contrary  to  sooniess;»lkali.    Arbxillmot. 

ANTICHA'MUEH,  aM-tA-ishini'bir,  s.  Corruptly 
Written  for  nnlci  'inm'iei: 

ANT;CHRl'SrL\N,an-i<.krls'tshftn,a.  [ft.m  XW 
and  ;^//CT/*Vi<r.1  Opposite  to  Christianity.  Suidh. 

ANTICHRI'STIANISM,  an.ti-krls'uhaiHlzm.  s. 
[from  antidiristian.]  Opposition  or  conirarietv  to 
chViltianify.    D<rcwj  of  Fiely.  ' 


AN  riCHRISTIA'NITY,  an-ti-krls-t«h*-an'ij4-ti,  u 
[from  antichristian.]  Contrariety  to  Christianity. 

To  ANTl'CIPATE,  in-tJs's^pitc.  v.  a,  [anticiiw, 
Latin.]—!.  To  take  something  sooner  than  another, 
so  as  to  prevent  Iiicn.  Hammomt.—2.  To  take  up 
l)cfore  the  umo.Dryden.—X  To  foretaste,  or  take 
an  impression  of  something  which  is  not  vi'f,  as  if 
it  reallvwas.  Datlinm. — i.  To  preclude.  Shaks. 

AN  riCIPA'TION,  an-th-s4-p4'sh4n.  s.  [from  anrici- 
pate.]— 1.  The  act  o*' taking  up  somtthing  before 
its  time.  IInlilei:~2.  Foretaste.  VEafrnnge.—i. 
Opinion  implanted  tieforethe  R'asons  of  that  opinion 
can  be  known.    Drrhnm. 

ANTI'CHRIST,    in-ti-krlst,    [a»T<,    Grwk,    and 

Christ.]     The   grand    adversary   to    Christianity. 

Ifnltriv. 
A'NTICK,  an'tik.a.  [antiquus,  ancient.]    Odd;  ridi- 
culously wild.     Diydeii. 
A'NTICK,  an'tlk,s.— 1.  He  that  plays  anticks,  or  uses 

odd    gesticulation;  a  buffoon.    S/iaks.—2.  Otid  ap- 
pearance.    Sfiea-^er. 
To  A'NTICK,  an'ifk,  v.  a.  [from  antitk.]  To  make 

anticks.     Slinks. 
A'NTICKLY,  in'tlk-lJ,  ad.  [from  anticU.]  With  odd 

postures.     Sinks. 
ANTlCK-MASqUE,   3n-tlk-mask,  s.   A  masque  of 

anticks.     B.  Jo-won, 
A'STICLI'MAX,  an-t^kll'raaks.  ».  [from  stuT;  and 

nhiu^f  J  A   si'Utence  in  which    the   last  part   is 

lower  than  the  fii-st.    Ail<lison. 
ANTICONVU'LSIVE,  4n-li-k5n-vfll'slv,  a.  [Irom 

«tvT/  and   convulsive.]  Good  against  convtiUions. 

Floypr, 
A'NTICOR,3.n'ik-\i6v,s.l:t.V'n    and    cor.]       A  pre- 

teruiitural  svvi'Hiiig  in  a  horse's  breast^  opposite  to 

his  heart.  Fnrvicr's  Diet. 
ANTI-COSMETIC,  ai!-t^i.6s-mei'lk,  a.  [from  M/Tt 

and  Kca-ftiiTWOc,    Greek.]  Destructive  of  beauty. 

Littleton- 
ANTICO'UU  TIER,  an-tJ-kire'tshflr,   s.  [from  avr; 

and  courtier.]  One  who  opposes  the  court. 
ANTIDO'TAL,  an-t^-do'tai, a.  [Iiwu  antidote.]  That 

which  has  the   quality   of  counteracting  poison. 

Brotori. 
A'NTIDOTE,an'tJ.dotejS.  [avT/JcTs;.]  A  mtdici.ne 

given  to  e\pil  poison.     Drydea. 
ANn.ENTHUSIA'STlC^an-tWiW/i&zhi-ls'iik,  a. 

Opposing  enthusiasm.    Shffleslmry, 
ANTIFE'BRILE,  an-tJ-f?b'r(l,  a.  [""t;  andfeUris.] 

Good  against  fevers.     F/ovn: 
ANTILO'GARITHM,    a^-ti-lVi-rlMm,  s.    [irora 

etVTl.  against,  and  lo\;ariilim.J  The  coraple»n«'J>t  of 

the  loi;arithm  of  a  sine,  tangent,  or  secant,  ™^  the 

difference  of  that  logarithm  from  the  logarithm   ol" 

ninety  di  greos.     Chamhcri. 
ANTl-GU'GGl.ER,  an-ti-gftg'  l-6r.   s.  [itVT/,  Gr.] 

and  guggle.]     A  tube  of  metal  so  bent  as  to  be  «-a- 

sily    intiiKluced    into  the    neck   of  most    bottles. 

Adams. 
ANTI-HYSTE'HICKS,  an-t4-h^•I^l■'rlks,    s.    Medi- 
cines good  against  hysteritks.     Biittie  on  Mndneu. 
ANTI-MANl'ACAL.    an-ti-ma-nFa-kJl,    a.    Cavr/ 

and  W'-tw*,  Oretk.]    Good  against  madmen.  Bnt- 

tie  on  Miui/iess. 
ANTI-MINISTE'IUAI.,  an-ti-mJn-nls-ti'rl-ai.a.  A- 

gainst  the  ministry.  Cray's  Lettris, 

ANTIMONA'RCIIIAL,  Jn-tJ-mi-uai-'ki-il,  a.  [atVTi 
and  uov-toKi*.-]  Against  government  by  a  single 
p>rson.    Aildiioii, 

ASTIMO'NI.M,.  an  lj-ina'ni-ai,a.  [!'nun  :uitimony.] 
Made  of  anOiiony.     Rlmkiitore. 

A'NTl.MONY,  lii'i^mAn-ni,  s.  Attlimemj  is  a  miner- 
al suhsianc- ,  of  a  metalline  natniv.  Mines  of  me- 
tals affor.l  it.  Its  teMure  is  iiill  of  li'tle  shin'uig 
veins  or  threads,  like  i;ee<lles;  hrittic  as  %i%».  It 
deitroys  ai)ddi\si|utfcsAll  nietali  fused  with  i«,e.v 
ci'pt  gold.    ChamUis. 
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ANTINEPURI'TICK,  in-ti-nJ-frlt'lk,  a.  [avT/  and  j 

vvfpiTUcc;.-]  Good  against  diseases  of  the  reins  and 

kidne}-s. 
A'NTINOMY,  &n'tk-ni>-mi,  s.  [«Ti    an  I   vo/xoc] 

A  contradiction  between  two  laws. 
ANTI-PAPISTICAL,     an-ti-pi-pls'ti-kal,      [from 

OLVTI,  Greek:  and  p*pa,  Lat.]  Averse  to  Popery. 

Jorttn  oil  Milion's  Lijsiilas. 
ANTTPARALY'TICK,   an-tJ-pir-J-Ilt'ik,  a.  [*vt< 

and  ts-apaxt/a-/?.]  Efficacious  a(!:.iinst  tli    palsy. 
ANTIPATHE'TICAL,  4n-tJ-pi-f/iJt'i-k4!,  a.  [from 

nntipathy-l  Having  a  natural  contrariety   to  any 

thing.  Hoxvd. 
ANTI'PATnY,    In-tij/i-tAJ,  s.    [fiora    *vt/  and 

laruBcc  ;  antipathie,  Fr.]  A  natural   contrariety  to 

any  thing,  so  as  to  shun  it  involuntarily;  opposed 

to  Jt/m/Ktf/iv.     Liicke.        ,     ,    ,     »    , 
AifTIPEnrSTASlS,    an-t4-p4-rls'ta-sls,     s.    [from 

OMTl  and  ■crsp/ca'M*'  ]  The  opposition  of  a  contra- 
ry quality,  l>y  which  the  quality  it  opposes  be- 
obmes  heisrhtened  or  intended.    Cmvhy. 

ANTIPES  riI.E'NTXAL,  Jn-t4-pJs-t4-lln'tshai,  a. 
[aiVT/  and  jiestilential.]  Efficacious  against  the 
plague.    JInrvry. 

ANTIPHLOGI'STICK,  in-tj-flo-tljl.'uk,  a.  [Greek.] 
Good  against  inflammations.    Bealtie. 

AN'TIPHON,  4n't4-fon,  is.  [otfT/  and  <|«»l'«.]  Alter- 
nate singing.    Fuenuis  Troes- 

ANTI'PHONY,  in-t?Po-nJ.s.  [avT^and  ?av«,  Gr.] 
An  echo.    Shapeslniry. 

ANTIPIIRA'SIS,  5n-tif'fri-sls,s.  [s'VT^  and  cupcta-^.] 
The  use  of  woixlsin  a  sense  opposite  to  their  pro- 
per meaning.    South. 

ANTI'PODAL,  Jn-tlp'po-d4l,  a.  [from  antipodes.] 
Relating  to  the  antipodes.     Brown. 

ANTI'PODES.  5n-tl|/p6-clSz,  s.  [«tvT/nn<l  «r  i^sr.] 
Those  people  who,  living  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fiflobe,  have  their  feet  directly  opposite  to  oiu-s. 
Waller. 

A'NTIPOPE,  In't^popp,  s.  [from  Avrt  and  pope.] 
He  that  usurps  the  popedom.    Addison. 

AVTIPTO'SIS,  An-tii>-to'sis,  s.  L*VTtra-Ta'!-/t.  ]  A 
figure  in  grammar,  by  which  ane  case  is  put  for 
another. 

ANTiqUA'RIAK,  an-te-kwi'il-Jn,  s.  [from  Anti- 
quary.] Relative  to  antiquities.  [It  is  also  used  as  a 
substantive  by  ShenHone,  BInckstonc,  H'a^poli;^ 
Burke,  Re'da  d  ChenevMd,  liutoii.rht  to  he  avoid- 
ed as  an  inegularity.]  fijaxon^s  Life  of  Gray. 

A'NTXQUAUY.  Jn't  j-kw5-r4,  s.  [antiquariiis,  Lat.] 
A  man  studious  of  antiquitv'.     Pntir. 

A'NTiqUARY.  Jn'ti-kwi-r^,  a. Old;  antique.  5AoAj. 

To  A'NTIQUAl'E,  5ii't4-kwite,  v.  a.  [antiquo,  Lat.] 
To  make  obsolete.    Atlilitoii. 

A'NTiqUATEDNESS,  4n'ti-kwil-ied-n5ss,s.  [from 
antiquated.]      The  state  of  being  obsolete. 

ANTI'GlUE,in-tiik',  a.  [antique.  Fr.]— 1.  Ancient; 
not  modern.  S/ud:.t. — 2.  Of  genuine  antiquity. 
Prior.— 1.  Of  old  fathiun.  Sintt/i — 4.  Odd;  wild;  an- 
ticU.  Domie. 

ANTI'QUE,  an-ti*k',  s.  [from  antique,  a.]  An  anti- 
quitv;  a  reniain  of  ancient  times.  Swiff. 

ANTl'qUENES.S,  4n-ti4k'nJss,  s.  [from  antique.] 
The  quality  of  lieing  antique.    Addiion. 

ANTI'qUlTY,  au-t!k'kw4-ti,  s.  [aniiquitas,  Lat.]— 
1.  Old  times;  Addison,— 2.  The  ancients.  Jialrig/i.- 
3.  Remains  of  old  timei.  Baron.— 4.  Old  ago.  .V/inks. 

ANTI'REVOLU-TIONARY,  aii-t4'iiv-6.1i'sl,an-a- 
ri,  a.  Hostile  to  revolution  in  government.  Burke. 

ANTI'SEPTICK,  an-ti-i?j)-t1k,  s.  [from  avTl  and 
a-HT<ar  Greek.]  Good  against  putrefaction.  Battle  on 
Madness. 

ANTI'SCII,  an-t1s'sM,  s.  [«VT/(rw«.]  The  people 
who  have  their  shadows  jtrojected  opposite  wajs. 
The  people  of  the  north  are  AuHkH  to  those  of  the 
south;  one  projecting  shadows  at  noon  toward  the 
north,  the  other  toward  the  south.    Chambers, 
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ANTISCOKBU'TICAL,  in-ti-skor-bd'tfr-kai,  a> 
[£<VTi  and  scorbutum.]  Good  against  the  scurvy. 
Arbiithnot. 
ANTI'SEPTICK,  an-t^-i?p'ilek,  s.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] An  Antiseplick  medicine.  Berdniore  on  llie 
Teeth. 
ANTI'SPASIS,  in-tVpi-sls,  s.  [jtyTiy-waa*.]    The 

revulsion  of  any  humour. 
ANTISPASMO'DICU,  a..-ti-spaz-m3d'dlk,  a.  Uy- 
TtTrwAiTfXOi.-^  That  which  has  the  power  of  reliev- 
ing the  cramp. 
ANTISPA'STICK,     4n-l4-spas'llk.   a.   [avT/fl-'Oratf- 

wof.]  Medicines  which  cause  a  revulsion. 
ANTISPLE'NETICK,  an-ti-spli'nit-dk,   a.   [avrr 
and  splenetick.]  Efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 
Floyer. 
AN7'I'STR0PHr.  an-tls'tro-fi,  s.  [:(VT/cpop».]  In  an 
ode  sung  in  parts,  the  second  stanza  of  every  three. 
ANTISTHUMA'TICK,  aiitJ-strft-mai'tlk,  a.  [*VT< 
and  struma.]  Good  against  the  king's  evil.    Ifise- 
man. 
Ayri'THESIS,  iu-tlth'k-sh,  s.  In   the  plural  ajiti- 

theses.  [•<VT/6«3-/c.]  Opposition;  contrast.  Pope. 
ANTITYPE,  an'ti-tjpe,  s.  [iVTlTuTro^  ]  That  wlii;  li 
is  resembled  or  shado\ve<l  out  by  the  type.  A  u-nn 
of  theology.    Burnet. 
ANTITY'PICAL,   in-tJ-tlp'pJ-kai,   a.    [from  anti- 
type.] That  which  exi)lains  the  type. 
ANTIVENE'REAL,  an-ti-vtni'ri-ai,  a.  TaVT/  and 
venereal.]  Good  against  the  venereal  disease.  lyisc- 
wan. 
A'NTLER,  int'lJr,  s.  [amlouillier,  Fr.]  Bnuich  of  a 

stag's  horns.    Prior. 
ANTO'ECr.   in-titsk,   s.    [from   Avrt  and  oiictai.'] 
Those  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  live  under  the 
same  meridian,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equa- 
tor; the  one  toward  tlie  north,  and  the  other  to  ilie 
south.     Chiimhers. 
ANTONOMA'TIA,  an-to-n^-mi'shi-a,  s.  [from  jt^T-< 
and  oit/j.A.)  a  name.]  A  form  ofspi-eeh,  in  which, 
for  a  proper  name,  is  put  the  name  of  some  dignity. 
We  say  the  Orator,  for  Cic  ro.    Smith. 
A'N'l'RE,  Jii'tSr,  [antre,  Fr.]  A  caveni;  a  den.  Shnks. 
A'NVIL,  in'vll,  s.   [senpill. ,  Saxon.]— 1.   The  iron 
block  on  which  the  smith  lays  hi'*  metal  to  be  forg- 
ed. Dci/dcn.— 2.  Any  thing  on  s.  hich  blows  art  laid. 
Slmks. 
ANXI'ETY,    ink-zl'i-tJ.     s.     [anxietas,  Latin.]—!. 
Trouble  of  mindaboutsoiue  fntureevent;  solicitude. 
THUitsan. — 2    Depression;  lowness  of  spiiits.  Arb, 
ANXIOUS,   ank'shiis,  a.    [anxius,  Latin.]—!.    ni«- 
turbed  about  some  certain  event.    Pope. — 2.  Care- 
ful; full  of  inquietude.   Dryden. 
A'NXIOUSLY,  ;1nk'shfts-l4,  ail.  [from  anxious.]  So- 
licitously; unquietly.    South. 
A'NXIOUSNESS,  ank'shiis-njss,  s.  [from  anxious.] 

Tlie  quality  of  being  anxious. 
.VN'Y,  Sn'ni.'a.  [anijems  Saxon.]- 1.  Every;  whoev- 
er; whatever.  Pope. — 2.  It  is  used  in  opposition  to 
none.    Dent. 
.'VN'YWISE,  Ju'nJ-wlze,ad.  [from  anyand  wise,  arf.] 

In  anyway.     Slmftesbury. 
AO'NIAN,  A-o'ni-aii,  a.  [trom  Aonia,  the  old  name 

iifHo'olia.j  Of  tlie  muses.     Milton, 
A'ORIST,  i'6-rist,s.  [*of/coc.]  Indefinite. 
AO'RTA,  i-ir'ta,  s.  [xc/jth.]  The^reat  artei^  which 
rises  immediately  out  of  the  left    ventricle  of  the 
heart.    Qiiincy. 
AP'ACE,  a-pise',  ad.  [from  a  and  pace.]— !.  Quick; 

s|)eeilily.  Tillolson.—2.  Hastily.  Atterlniry. 
APAGO'GICAL,  a-p4-g3dii-kai,  a.  [from  aTo(>€i.- 
yyi.]  Such  as  does  not  prove  the  thing  directly;  but 
shews  the  absunlity  which  arises  fhim  denying  it. 
Cliatnhers. 
APA'Rl,  a-pSrl',  ad.  [a^iart,  Fr.]— 1.  Separately 
from  the  rest  in  place.  Ctar.—2.  In  a  state  tX"  dis- 
tinction. Dryden.r—3.  At  a  distance;  retired  from 
the  other  company.  Shaks. 
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-b4,  m6ve,  nir,  B8t;-ttbe,  lib,  kill;— ill;— p6dnd;—//jin,  THis. 


APA'RTMENT,  J-pirt'm&nt,  s.  [aparteraent,  Fr.] 
A  room;  a  set  of  iHxims.    Addison. 

APAIUK'TIC,  Jp-i///Jt-lk,  a.  [IVom  apathy.]  VoW 
of  pussiuiis.  Harris  in  J.  ll'artdii^s  nutes  on  Pope. 

A'PATHY,  4|)'i-'/ii,  5.  [a  and  ■tsraSsc]  Exemption 
fi-orii  passion.     South. 

APK,  Ape,  s.  [ape,  Icelanilish.]— I.  A  kind  oC 
monkey.  GInnv'lli: — 2.  An  imitator.  S/fiks. 

To  Al'K,ipe,  \.  a.  [from ape.]  'lo  imitate,  as  an  ape 
imitates  human  actions.  Addison. 

APE'AK,  4-i)4ik',  ad.  [i  pique,  Fr.]  lu  a  posture  to 
pierce,  pointclly. 

APF.PSY,  ip'pSi«4,  s.  [«Mw4'^-]  A  loss  of  natural 
concoction.    Qjiiiirij. 

APE'UIENT,  J.pi'rJ-Jnt,  a.  [aperio,  Lat.]  Gently 
pur!?ative.  Arhuthnut. 

APE'KITIVE,  a-pJr'ri.tlv,  a.  [from  aperio,  Lat.] 
That  which  has  the  quality  of  opening.  Harvey. 

APE'K  r,  a-pJn',  a.  [a:>ertiis,  Lat.]     Open. 

APE'RIION,  a-pSi^shdn,  s.  [from  apertus, Lat.]— 1. 
An  opening;  a  passage;  a  gap.  lVotton> — 2.  The 
act  of  opening,   ll'tscman. 

A'PEKTLY,  i'pfit-l4,  ad.  [apert^,  Latin.]  Openly. 

A'PEIITNESS,  a'p^rf-n2bs,s.  [from  apert.]  Open- 
ness. Holder. 

A'PER TURE,  i'pSr-tshAre,  s.  [from  apertus,  open.] 
—1.  I'heact  of  opening.  Holder.— 2.  An  open  place. 
Glanville. 

APE'TALOUS,  a.p?t'4-ias,  n.  [of  *  and  ^ST*>.ov, 
a  leaf.]     Without  flo«er-le;ives. 

A'PF.X,  4'pJliSi  •*•  apici^'s,  plur.  [Lat.]  The  tip  or 
point.  IVoodnard. 

APHAU'RESIS,  i.(i\'i-sh,i.  l'ixpnipi<rK.'\  A  fi- 
gure in  grammar  tliat  takes  away  a  letter  or  sylla- 
ble from  the  bi  ginning  of  a  word. 

APHE'LIOy,  4-fi'l4-6n;  s.  aphelia,  plur.  l^tTTo 
x>jlS^.3  That  part  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  in 
which  it  is  at  the  point  remotest  from  the  sun. 
Cheijne. 

APHILA'NTHROPY,  a.fJ-l4n'(/ir6-pi,  s.  l*<^if^a.v- 
('patTTtaL.']    Want  of  love  to  mankind. 

A'PHORISM,  a'fo-rizm,  s.  [wtf  5p/(T,Moc.]  A  max- 
im; an  unc<mnccted  position.  Rogers- 

APHORl'STICAL,  H-lo-rls'ti-kai,  a.  [from  apho- 
rism.] Wiitten  in  separate  unconnected  sen- 
tences. ^    ,    ,     ,     ^     , 

APHORI'STICALLY,  a-fo-rls'ti-kal-lJ,  ad.  [from 
aphoristical.]  In  the  form  of  an  aphorism.  Har- 
vey. 

APHRODISI'ACAL,  a-fr6-di-/.l-4-kai,  7  . 

APHRODISI'ACK,  a-fro-di-zi'^k,  3** 

«j)jcJ(T».]     R.lating  to  the  venereal  disease. 

A'PIAR  Y,  i'p4-a-r4,  s.  [from  apis,  Lat.  a  bee.]  The 
place  where  Ines  are  kept    Swift. 

A'PJCES  of  a  flower.   i'p4-sSs.     Little  knobs  that 

*  grow  on  the  tops  of  thestuniina,  in  the  middle  of  a 
Bower.  Qiitncy, 

API' EC  E,  '4-piice',  ad.  [a  and  piece.]  To  the  part 
or  share  of  each.  Hooker,  Siilft. 

A'PISH,  .Vplsh,  a.  [from  ape.]— 1.  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  an  a|)e;  imitative.  S>ia/cs.—2.  Foppish;  af- 
•ected.  S/inks.—'i.  Silly;  atteeiing.  Clan.— 4.  Wan- 
ton; playful.  Prior. 

A'l'lSHLY,i'plsh-l4,  ad.  [from  apish.]  In  an  apish 
manner. 

A'PISIINESS,  i'plsh-niss,  s.  [from  apish.]  Jli- 
iiiickry;  fopinry. 

APi  TI'AT.  a-p!t'pii.  ad.  [a  word  formed  from  the 
motion.]  With  q  ick  palpitation.  Cunureve. 

APLU'STRE,  a-|)lds'tir,  s.  [Latin-]  The  ensign  in 
sea-vessels.   Mdi\on. 

APO'CALYPSE.  a-pflk'i-llps,  s.  [from  anrfic*Aunr- 
Tai.J  Revelation;  a  word  used  only  of  tlie  sacred 
wiitings.  Milton. 

APOCALY'PTICAL,  4  pak-i-llp't^.kai,    «.    [from 

apocalypse.]     Containing  revelation.  Bi:.nil. 
IPCfCOPE,  .^l-pdk'A-pJ,  s.    [«.-p:k4t»  ]    a  figure, 
»  hen  the  last  letter  or  syllable  is  taken  away. 
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APOCRU'STICK,  Sjvi-kras'tlk,  a.    letTrCKf^dM..'] 

Repelling  and  astringent.  Chambers. 
APO'CRYPHA,  a-|)6k'r4-f4,s.    [from  a/nrcx.fuVTU.'^ 

Books  appeiuled  to  the  sacred  writings,  of  doubtful 

authors.  Houker. 
APO'CRYPHAL,  a.pSk'rJ-fai,a.  [from  apociypha.] 

— 1.  Not  cunoiiieal',  of  uncertain  authority.  Hooker. 

—2.  Contained  in  the  aiioerypha.  Addison. 
APO'CUYPHALLY,  a-p3k'rj.fai-l4,  ad.   [from  apo- 

eryphal.]     Uncertainlj. 
APO'CRYPHALNESS,  a-p6k'r4-fai-niss,  s.    [from 

apocryphal.]     Uncertainty. 
APODl'CTICAL,  a-p^Hllk'tJ-kai,    a.    [from  MfO- 

»ti|/c.]     Demonstrative.  Brown. 
APODI'XIS.  a-po.dlk's!s,    s.      lA'oro'^itit;.^      De- 
monstration. Vlcf. 
APOGAE'Oy,  a-p6-i4'6n.-l 
A'POGEE,  %'nh-ikh,  f-s. 

APOGE'UM,i-i,l).jh'{im,J 

\_ct7roy».-^    A  point  in  the  heavens,  in  which  the 

sun,  or  a  planet,  is  at  the  greatest  distance  possible 

from  the  earth  in  its  whole  revolution.  Fairfax. 
APOLONA'RIAN,  a-p6l-l6-ni'r4-an,   s.    [from  the 

name  of  tlieii-Jfounder.]     One  of  a  sect,  who  held 

particular  notions    about  the    nature    of   Christ. 

Hooker. 
APOLOGE'TICAL,  a.p6-l6-i?t'J.kai.  7 
APOLOGE'TICK,  a-pA-l6-.igt'lk.         S^' 

Ihat    which    is   said    in    defence   of   any  thing. 

Boyle. 
APOLOGE'TICALLY,       i.pi-l6-.iJt'4-k4l-i.       ad. 

[trom  apologetical  l    In  the  vay  of  defence  or  ex- 
cuse. 
APO'LOGIST,  ap-pol'o-gUt.s.    He  that  makes  an 

apology.  C.  Hall's  Sermon  nn  Gospel  Credulity. 
Pa  APO-LOGIZE,  a-jiSl'lo-glze,  v.  n.   [trom  apolo- 
gy.]    'I'o  plead  in  favour.  Pope. 
A'POLOGUE,  ap'pS-ldg,   5.    [aTTOAo^®'.]    Fable; 

story  contrived  to  teach  some  moral  trutli.  Locke. 
APCKLOGY,   a-p6ri6-j4,  s.    [apologia,    Lat.    UTto- 

Kcyta..]      Defence;  excuse.  Tillotson. 
AFOMECO'METRY,  i-p6-jn4-k3m'mJ-trJ,  s.  [from 

a-^o,  fA-xKoc,  and  /uinf,i(jo'\  The  art  of  measuring 

things  at  a  distance. 
APOSEURO'SIS,  a-p6n.n6.ri'sls, s.  [from  fro  and 

viupov.']    An  expansion  of  a  nerve  into  a  membrane. 

Sfiorp. 
A  PO  PHASJS.  i-p6f'f a-sls,  s.  [Lat.  a^O'taty/f.  ]     A 

figure  by  which  the  orator  seems  to  wave  what  he 

would  pl.iinly  insinuate.  Smith. 
APOI'HLE'GMATICK,  5.p6-tl2g'matrtlk,  a.    [aWS 

and  <px?yu^.\      Drawing  away  phlegm. 
APOPHI.E'GMATISM,  a-po-Ulg'ml-ilsm,  s.  [*3ro 

and  <fA2j|tta.]     A    medicine    vo    draw    phlegm. 

Bacon. 
A'POPHTHEGM,  a'pi-r/ilm,  s.    [a-sifSeji/ot.]   A 

remarkable  saying.  Prior. 
APO'PHTGi:,   4-pdi'f4-j4,    s.    [^TJcfi/p,  fiig-lit.] 

That   part  of  a  column,  where  it  begins  to  spring 

out  of  its  base:  the  spring  of  a  column.  Chambers. 
APC/PHrSIS,  a-p6.'li-sis,  s.    La-ro<fUf<f.]         The 

prumiiicni  |>ar<s  of  some  bones;  the  same  as  pro« 

cess.  IVisemnn. 
APOPI.K'CTIC AI., aiH'o-plSk'ii-kai,  7 
APOl'LE'C  1  ICK,  ap-pi-plJk'tlk,  3"" 

[from  apople}ky.]     Relating  lo  un  apoplexy.  i3«- 

ham.  /( iscman. 
A'POPLEXY,  ap'pi-pliks-*,    8.     lumrkt^l(.2     A 

suddtn  dt'privalion  of  all  sensation  by  a  disease. 

Arbut/mot. 

APi/RIA,  A-po'r4-a.  i.  [«T.7/«.]  A  figur.-  by  wliicU 
the  speaker  doubts  whiire  to  liegin.  Smith. 

AP0RRH0'EA,ii-p6Mhk'li,  s.  [atarcffSiir.]  F-fBu- 
viiim;  emanation.  Granville. 

APOSIOPE'SIS,  a-pdzJ-i-pi'sHs.  lntSK<rt7rah<Tl:.'] 


APP 


API* 


Fate,  tar,  ^ill,  tjf,— mi,  rait;— pine;  pin;— 


A  form  of  speech,  by  wliicli  the  speakei-,  thmit;)) 
some  affection  or  yehemency,  breaks  off  Ins 
speech,  Smith, 

ArO'STASY,  a.p6«'tt-sJ,  s.  [*o>-ac*(r«.]  Ddpur- 
ture  from  what  a  in;in  lias  professed;  it  is  generally 
applied  to  tflipjion.  Spial.  _ 

APO'dTATE,  a  pSs'titc,  s.  [apostata,  Latin, 
*^5CitT))c.]    One  that  has  forsaken  his  religion. 

APOSrA'TICAL,a-p6s-tai'i-kil,a.  [from apostatiO 
After  the  nimiiier  of  an  apostate.  Sandys. 

To  APO'STATIZE,  a.p6s'i4-tlze,  v.  n.  [from  apos- 
tate.]    To  forsake  ont-'s  relii^Ioii.  Bentky. 

To  APO'STEMATE,  i-pds'i4-mite,  v.  n.  [from 
aposiemt.]  To  swell  and  corrupt  into  matter. 
Wiaemon. 

APOS  rEMA'TION,i-pos-te-ma'shnn,  s.  [from  apos- 
temate.]  Tlie  gathering  of  a  hollow  purulent  tu- 
mour. Grew. 

A'POS TEME,  J'p5s-t4me,    7 

A'POSrUME,  J'pds-stimc,  j  " 
[etnomfjM,-]     A  hollow  swelling;  an  abscess.  Ifise- 
man.  _ 

APCySTLE,  t-p3s'tl.  s.  [apostolus,  I.at.  siwocoxo?.  J 
A  person  sent  with  mandates;  particularly  applied 
to  them  whom  our  Saviour  deputetl  to  preach  the 
gospi'l.  Locke. 

APO'STI.ESHIP,  a-pos'll-shlp,  s.  [from  apostle.] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  an  apostle.  Locke. 

APOSTO  LICAL.  a-pos-tol'li-kil,  a.  [from  aposlo- 
lick.]     Dilivcrt^l  by  the  aposDis.  Hoolier. 

APOSTO'LXCALLY,  a-p6s-tol'le-kaM4,  ad.  [from 
apostolical.]     In  the  manner  of  the  apostles. 

APOSTO'LICK,  a-p6s-t6l'lik,  a.  [from  apostle.] 
Taught  by  the  apostles.  Dryiien. 

APO'STROPHE,  a-p3s'tv3f-fg,  s.  [*vTo?/!(!<|)>l.J — 1- 
In  rhetoriek,  a  diversion  of  speech  to  another 
person  than  the  speech  appointed  did  inietid  or 
require.  Smith.— 2.  In  gi-ammar,  the  contraction  of 
a  word  by  the  use  of  a  comma;  as  tho'  for  though. 
Sivift. 

To  Af'O'S TROPHIZE,  a-pos'tfo-fke,  v.  a.  [from 
apostrophe]  To  addi-ess  by  an  apostrophe 
pope. 

APOS'TROPHUS,  a-pos'tro-fSs,  s.  L*5ro50  <!)5c, 
fir.]  Apostrophiis  is  the  njectiiig  of  a  vowel  from 
the  beginning  or  ending  of  a  woitl.  B.  Joiisoti^s 
Grammar. 

A'POSTUME,  i'p3s-t6me.  s.  A  hollow  tumour  filled 

with  purulent  niaitci-.  Hiiivfy. 
APO"l'HECARY,  a-p6f^'i-kir-i'-,  s.  [apotheca,  Lat. 
a  repository-]     A  man  v hose  employment  it  is  to 
keep  medicinei  for  sf\le.  South. 
A'POTHEGM,  A-po7//§ni,  s.  [properly  apophthegm.] 

A  remarkable  stiyinc;.  [I'att.t. 
APOTHE'OSIS,  a-p6-</ic'6-sis,   s.    [from  «^5   and 

^«o<.]     Deification.  Garth. 
APO'TOME,  a-p3t'A-mi,  s.    [from  nvroTiuvm,  to 
cut  otf.]    The  remainder  or  diilerence  of  two  in- 
commensurable quantities.  Chanilias. 

A'POZEM,  a'p6-/.Jm,  s.  [^o,  from,  and  ^im,  to 

hoil.1     A  decoction.  Il'm-ninn. 
To  APPA'L,  ai>-pill'.  V.  a.  [ajipalir,  Fr.J    To  fright; 

to  depress,  t'tineudou. 
APPA'LEMENT,  ap^pill'mint,   s.     [from  appal.] 

Dj'pri'ssion;  impivssionof  fear.  Bacon. 
A'Pl'ANAGE,  ip'pi-nidje.    s.    [appnnagium,  low 

Lat.]     Lands  set   apart  for  the  maintenance    of 

youni^T  ehildrcn;  Swifl. 
AI'PAKA'TUS,   appi-ii'tfts.   s.    [Latin.]      Tools; 

furniture;  cniiipape;  ilioxv.  Popr. 
APPA'RKL,  ^p-pi/ril,  s.    [ai>pareil,   Fi-encb.]-^!. 

Dress;   vesture.    Shaks.—2.  External   habiliments. 

Tnlicr. 
To  APPATIEI..  .^p-pii-'ril,  v.  n.  [from  appare'.l,  the 

noun.]— 1.  To   ilress;  to   clothe.    Sunw:!.—  '.  To 

cover  or  deck.  Brnlle'l. 
APPA'RENT,  ap-p4'  int,  a.    [appannt,    Fr.]— 1. 

Pliiin;  indubitable.  Hooker.~2.  Seeming;  not  teal. 


IMc.—3.  Visible.   Atterbury.~i.  Open;  discovera- 
ble. Shnks.—s.  Certain;  not  pi-esumptive.  Shaks. 
APPA'KENl  LY,ai>-pi'rlnt-le,ad.  [fi-oin  apparent  ] 

Evidently;  opi  niv.  Tillotnon 
APPAUl'lION,    3p-j.4-rlsirin,  s.    [from  appareo, 
Lat.]— 1.  Apjiearance;  visilHJiiy.  Milton-— "i^  A  vi- 
sible object.  Tntter.~3.  A  sjx'cti-e;  a  walking  spirit. 
Locke.— 4.    Somiihing     only  apparent,  not  real. 
Denham.—S.  The    visibility    of   some   luminary. 
Brown. 
APPA'RITOR,  ap-pir'ii-tJr.^s.  [from  appareo,  La- 
tin.]    The  lowest  officer  of  the  tcclesiastjcal  court; 
a  siimmoner.  AyViJf'c. 
To  APPAY,  Ip-pi',  V.  a.  [appaycr,  old  Fi-ench.J    To 
satisly;  well  appnyerl,  is  pleasetl;  iU  appayed,  M  un- 
easy. Milton. 
To  APPE'ACH,  ap-pictsh',  v.  a.— 1.  To  accuse.  \Ba- 

con.— 2.  To  censui-e:  to  reproach.  Drydcn. 
APPE'ACHMENl,   ai)-p4Jlsh'ment.  s.    [from  ap- 
peach.]    Charge  exhil/ited  aj^ainst  any  man.  tfot- 
toil. 
To  APPE'AL,  ai>p4il',  V.  n.  [appello,  LaUn.]-).  To 
transfer  a  cause  from  one  to  another.  Stepney.— 2. 
To  call  another  as  witness.  Locke.— i.  To  charge 
with  a  crime.  S/icks. 
APPE';<I,,  Ip-piil',  s.  [from  the  verb.]-l.  A  provo- 
cation from  an  infViiourtoa  superiour  judge.  Dry- 
den.— 2.  In  the  connnon  law  an  accusation.  CowcL 
—3.  A  summons  to  answer  a*ctiarge.  Dryo'en.—i' 
A  call  upon  any  as  w  itness.    Bacon. 
APPE'ALANT,  ap-p44/ant,  s.  [from  appeal.]    He 

that  appeals.  Shaks. 
To  APPE'AR,  Sp-piir',  v.  n.  [appareo,  Latin.]—!. 
To  be  in  sight;  to  be  visible.  Prior.— 2.  To  be- 
come visible  as  a  spirit.  Acts.— 3.  To  stand  in  the 
presence  of  some  superiogr.  Psalms.— 4.  'i'o  he 
the  object  of  observation.  Psg/nis.—S.  To  exhibit 
one's  self  before  a  court.  S/irffcs.—6  To  be  made 
clear  by  evidence.  Spenser.— 7.  To  seem;  in  oppo- 
sition to  reality.  Sidney.— S.  To  be  plain  beyond 
dispute.  Arhiithnot. 
APPE'ARANCE,  ap-pii/Anse,  s.  [from  To  apjicar.] 
—1.  Tiie  act  of  coming  into  sight.— 2.  The  thing 
seen.— 3.  Phaenomenon;  any  tliiiig  visible.  Glan- 
viilc.—4.  Stmblaiice;  not  reality.  -D;;  </«).- 5- 
Outside  show.  Jiogcrs.—6.  Entrj'  into  a  place  of 
company.  Adilison.-l.  Apparition;  supernatural 
visibility.  Addison-— S.  Exhibition  of  the  person 
to  a  court.  Shaks.— 9.  Open  circumstances  of  a 
case.  Swift.— 10.  Presence;  mien.  Addison.— 11. 
Probabililv;  likelihood.  Bacon. 
APPE'ARER,  ai)-pe4r'dr,  s.  [from  To  appear.]  The 

person  that  appears.     Broivn. 
APPE'ASABLE,   appiiz'i-bl,  a.   [from  appease.] 

Reconcili  al>le. 
APPli'ASABLEXESS,  ap-pJiz'i-bl-nJss,    s.  [fi-om 

appease."]  RecoiieileabUiiess. 
To  APPE'ASE,  kp-pkhz'.   v.  a.    [appaiser,  Fr.]— 1. 
To   quiet;  to  put  in  a  state  of  peace.  Uoriw.- 2. 
To  pacify;  to  leconcile.     Mill'in. 
APPE'ASEMEN  f,     ap-pWy'mSnt,    9.   [from     ap- 
pease.] A  state  of  peace,  llayivard. 
APPR'ASER,    Sji-pi^/.'flr,   s.    [from  appease.]  He 

that  pacifies;  he  that  quiets  disturbances. 
APPK'LLANT,    ap-p?i'iant,   s.    [appello,    Lat.    to 
call.]— 1.  A  challeuj^fer.    Shaks.— 2.   One   iliat   ap- 
peals from  a  lower  to  a  higher  power.  Ay'iffe- 
APPE'I.LATE,    ip-pjl'lite,  s.    [appellatus,    Lat.J 

The  person  appealed  against.     Ayliffe. 
APPELLA'TION.     ap-pll-li'shfti>,    s.     [appelLltib, 

Latin.]  Name.    Brown. 
APPE'LLArrVE,    Sp-pil'ia-tlv,  9.    [appcllativiun, 
Lat.]  Names  for  a  whole  rank  of  beings,  are  called 
appellatives.    Jl'ntts. 
APPE'LLAITVELY   Sp-pSl'ia-tlv-lS,  ad.  [from  aiv 
pcllaiive.]  Accoi\ling  to  the  manner  of  nouas  ap- 
pellative. 
APPELLATOR.    ap.p5l'li-tdr,   a.  [from  appeal.] 

That  which  contains  an  appeal. 
APPE'LLEE,  aivpil'lW,  9.    One   who  is  accused. 
Din. 

7'»APPE'ND,  ap-pind,v.  n.  [appendo,  Latin.] 
—I.  To  hang  any  thing  upon  another.— 2.  To 
add  to  something  as  an  acctssory. 
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AlM'l'.'NDAOK,  Ip-ji^iid'iiljiC  s.  [Frencli.]  Some- 
(l(iii<;  ii.lilnl  to  aiu'tlicr  Ot'uit;,  witliuut  being  iic- 
ci-ss.iiA  luiueiifiic'i.-.     Taijl'ii: 

AlM'i:'N»A.\T,  4i)-j)fud'aiil,  a.  LFiuncli-]"'- 
iIu.ii;iii;j;?o  souK-tliiiifj  else.— ;^  Aiiiicxed;  concuiui- 
tam.  Hugerj.—i.  in  law,  any  tiling  bjiungin^  to 
uiiollicr,  as  nc'diaoriuni /irnui/iaH.  Coxvell. 

Al'i'i-l'NDAN' r,  ili>-|)^iui'4ni,  s.  An  Rccidcittal  or 
u<U'<v>(itious  p.ii-t.     G ■■t>i>. 

Ai'l^lSN'DEXCV,  ai>-i>5n'-UJu<i.  s.  [iVom  Hppen- 
(Liiit.]  A  ngiit  ot'  i>i-up.i-i)  uaiitxed  to  the  pu»' 
session  of  so. lie  olht'i- projifrty.  I'llmuil. 

To  APPK'NUICA  TE,  ip-iiUii'di-kit,.-,  v.  a.  [api»en-; 
do.  L.U.]    I'u  uiltl  to  anoth. mUiiit?'.  Hole, 

Ai'i'i:.\:)it:\<vioyi,  5i>i>§n'iii-KA..»iitin,  s.  [fiom; 

»i>lMiiv!n;aii.]    Aiiiiexiou.     Hnli;  i 

At'l>l'.'\UlX,    ij>-i)&u'dlks,    .i.    [apveiiclicc^    plur. 

L;it.]— 1.     So.iifliiing  appL-inlMl  or  .added.     Stil- 

liiif;^/l.—l.  An  Milj'.inct  or  concuniitanl.  IViitts. 
r*  Af  PKRTA  llv,   aii-pSr-liiif',  V.  n.  [api'crteiiir, 

Fr.J— 1.  To   belong    to  as   of  right.    Raleigh.— 2. 

To  beloitj;  to  by  iianiro.     Uafon. 
AlM'ElirAl'NMF.NI',    ilp-pfr-tJm'mSnt,  s.  [from 

apiicrtalii.']  Tliat  wliicU  belongs   to  any  rank  or 

dignity.  Sluiks, 
Al'l'li'lirKNANCii,     ^|i-j)&i'ii-njnse,     s.   [apper- 

tpnanee,   Fr.]    Tiiat   which   belongs   to    another 

thing.    Broivii, 
APPE'RTINKNT,  ilp-pfir'tc-nSut,  a.  [from  To  ap. 

pmtaiu.T  Beloiigin;^;  ri-laiing-.     SItaks. 
A'l'PKTENCK,  .fi>'pi-tinse,  ^s.  [appetcntia,  Lat.] 
A'l'PETENCY.  4p'p4t5;i-'i4,  3    Canial  desii-e.    Mil- 

ton. 
APPETIBI'LITV,    ap-plt-t4-bfl'4-tJ,   s.   [from  aji- 

petible.]     The  quality  of  being  desirable.    Brain- 

mi. 
A'PPETIBLE.    aj>p4-ti-bl,    a.    r^j.iK^tibilis,    Lat.] 

Desirable.  Breimbnt. 
A'PPETITE,    Ap'pi-titc,  s.    [api>ttitns.     Lat.]— 1. 

The  natural  desire  of  good.  Hooker.— Z.    The  de- 
sire  of    sensual    pleasure.    DryUrti.—3.    Violent 

longing.  Cl'ireudon.—i.  Keenness  of  stomach;  hun- 
ger.   l-:rni. 
Al'PE  ri'lTON,   ap-pJ-tlsU'iln,  s.   [appetitio,  Lat.] 

Deiire.     Hrtinmoiid. 
A'VPETITIVE,  ip'p4-i4  tlv,  a.  That  which  desires. 

Ha/c. 
To  APPLAU'D,  ij>-plAwu',  v.  a.  [applaudo,    Lat.] 

— 1.    To   praise   by  clapping   the    liands.— 2.   To 

praise  in  gene-riii.     I'upe. 
APPLA'UUKK,    Jkp-pliwd'Qr,  s.    [from  applaud.] 

lie  th:it  praises  or  commends.  GUiuville. 
Ai'PLA'L'SK.  Aji-plawse',  s.  [appbiusus,  Lat.]   Aji- 

pioliaiion  loudly  expr>sst-d.     fJryilcn., 
AIM'L.VUSIVE,     3p-plA'slv,    a.    [from   applause.] 

Ai>iil:n(diii^.  Jomon's  Maitjiies. 
A'PPLK,  Ap'pl,  s.   [.eppel,  Saxon.]- 1.  'llie  fruit  of 

the  applo-tree.     Pope— 2.  The   pupil  of  the  eye. 

niiii, 
APPLE-SqUlHE.  Jp'-pl-skwlr,  t.  [formerly  a  cant 

term  for]  A  j^iim)).     B.  Jousuii'i  Ex-cry  man  la  his 

hiintour. 
A'PPLEWO.MAN,  .Ip'pl-wAin  ftn,    s.    [from    apple 

and  woman.]    A  woman   that  sills    apples.    Ar- 

/iii'/in'Jt. 
APPLl'AIlLE,  ai^pll'J-bl,  n.    [from   apply.]  That 

which  may  be  upplit  d.     Sunlit. 
APPLI'ANCE,   a|>-pli'5Hse,  s.  [from  apiily.]     The 

ail  ofappbing;  the  thing  applied.  SimU. 
API'I.ICAHl'LlTy,   ap.pU-ka-bll'^li.  s.  [fiomai>- 

pi  c:il)b.]  'I'lie  ipiality  of  being  lit   to  be  applitd. 

"K'"h 
A'PPLiCAHLE,  a  p'pl4-kil-bI.H.  [fi-om  «j>ply.]That 

which  may  be  applietl.     Drijilni. 
A'PPLICABLENKSS,    ip'pli-U-l)l-n*s4,   s.    [from 

applicable.]  Vitness  to  be  applied.     Boijli: 
A'I'PLICABLY,   a|>'pli-KabU,  Hd.   [liom  applica- 
ble'.] In  sucli  nuinner  as  that  it  may   lie  properly 

Hoplied. 
A'PPI.ICATE,   ;lp'pli-k\te,  s.    [fr«m     aiijily.]    A 

right  line  drawn  across  a  curve,  so  as  to  blitect  the 

diameter.    CImmbfrs. 
APPLICA'TION,  aivpli-k:\',han,  s.    ['".om   apph-] 

—1.  Theactof  applyiugany  thing  ^lo  anothn-.—^. 


The  thing  applied.— 3.  'I'lie  act  c)f  appljiug  to 
any  p<.-rsoii  as  a  petitioner.  Su-ijt.—t.  'i'hi-  em- 
jiloyment  oi'  any  means  ibr  a  certain  end.  Locke. 
— 5.  InteiiseJi'-ss  of  thought;  close  study.  Lirke. 
— fi.  Attention  to  some  particular  affair.  Addi' 
son. 

A'PPLICA  IIVR,  4p'pl4-kil-tft',  a.  [from  apply.] 
That  which  applio.     Brambid. 

A'PPLICAIOUV.  ap'pli-ki.tai-r4, a.  That  which 
applies.     Tiiylor. 

Ttt  APPLY,  3p-pil',  V.  a.  [applico,  Lat.]— !.  To  put 
one  thing  to  .»notli  "r.  i)ryikii.—2.  To  lay  medica- 
ments upon  a  wouu- .  Addi suu.—Z.  To  make  use 
o(,  as  relative  or  suitui  le.  Oryilai. — 4.  To  put  to 
a  ct-rtuia  use.  Ctmrmton.—5.  To  use  as  means  to 
an  end.  Holers.— 6.  To  fix  the  minil  upon;  to 
study.  lValls.~7.  To  have  recourse  to,  its  a  pe- 
titioner. SwiJ'i.S.  U'o  endeavour  to  work  upon. 
Hngei'S.—9.  To  ply;  to  keep  at  work.  Sidney. 

To  APPO'INT  ap-polnt,  v.  a.  [appointer,  French.] 
—1.  To  fix  any  thing.  Galatians.—2.  To  settle  any 
thing  by  compact.  Judges. — 3.  To  establish  any 
thing  by  decree.  Mrmnsseli's  Prayer.— i.  'I'o  fur- 
nish in  all  points;  to  equip.  HaijivnriU 

APPO'IN  I'ER,  ip-piint'i^r,  s.  [from  appoint.]  He 
that  settles  or  fixes. 

APPO'INTMENT,  ip-point'mlnt.  s.  [appoint- 
ment. Ft.]— 1.  Slipulstion.  Joh.—2.  DecriH:;  esta- 
blishment. Hooker.— 3.  Direction;  order.  S'inki.—i, 
Efpiiimiunt;  furuitmv.  Shaks.—S,  An  allowance 
paid  to  any  nmn. 

To  APPtyRlTON,  dp-pire'shSn,  v.  n.  [from  por- 
tio.  La!.]  To  set  out  in  just  proportions.  Col. 

APPO'R  IIOJJMKN  r,  ip'pore'sbftn-inJnt,  s.  [from 
apportion.]  A  dividing  into   portions. 

To  APPOSE,  4p-p6se',  v.  a.  [appono,  Lat.]  To  put 
questions  to.     Biirviu 

A'PPOSITE,  ip'po-zit,  a.  [apimsitus,  Lat,]  Proper; 
fit;  well  adapted.    IVotioii.  Alierbury, 

A'PPOSITELY,  ai>'p6-z5t-l4,  ad.  {[from  apposite.] 
Properly;  fitly;   suitably.    South. 

A'I'POSI  I'ENESS,  ip'po-zit-ness,  s.  [from  appo- 
sitf.]  Fitness;  propiir-tv;  suitableness.   Hale. 

APPOSI'  llON,  ap-p6-z!sh'fin,  s.  [appositio,  Lat] 
—1.  'Ihe  addition  of  new  matter.  Arbuthnot,—2, 
In  grammar,  the  putting  of  two  nouns  in  the  same 
case. 

To  APPRAI'SE,  ap-prize',  v.  a.  [apprecier, 
French.]  To  set  a  price  upon  any  thing. 

APPRA'ISEMEN-1',  iii-prize-mgnt,  s.  [from  aii- 
praise.]    A  valuation,     li'.nckstone. 

APPUA'ISRR,  tii-pri'zflr,  s.  [from  appraise.]  A 
person  ai>pointed  to  set  a  price  upon  things  to  be 
sold. 

To  APPUF/CIA'lE,  ip-pri'shJ-ate,  v.  a.  [appreei- 
er.  Fr.]  To  appraise,  to  value,  to  declare  the  Just 
value  of  any  tiling. 

APPRE'CI.VBLE,  Ap-.iri'shi-a-bl,  a.  [from  appreci- 
ate.] Capable  of  b'jng  estimated. 

roAPPRE'CTATE,  4|>-pr4-sh4  ite,  v.  a.  [from  ap- 
precio,  Barb.  Lat.]  To  set  a  value  on.  Sinilh. 

To  APPRKHE'ND,  4;.-pr4-IiSnd',  v.  a.  [apprehen- 
do,  Lat.]— I.  To  lay  hold  on.  Taylor.— 2.  To 
seize,  in  order  for  trial  or  punishment.  Clarendon. 
—3.  'I'o  conctive  by  the  mind.  S/illini;Jfeet.—4.  To 
think  on  \>iih  terrtiur;  to  fe.ir.  Te.uple. 

APPREIIE'XDER,  ai)-pri-li5iid'ftr,  s.  [from  ap- 
preheiul.]  Cone  i^er;thniker.  Glanville. 

APPREHE'.N'SIBl-E,  ili).pr4-hJn's4-bl,  a.  [fi-om 
apprehend.]  'I'ltat  which  may  be  apprehendv-<I,  or 
concLiveil.  liaii'ii. 

APPREHE'.N'SION,  Ainpri-hin'than,  s.  [appreheii- 
sio,  I.at.]— 1.  The  meiv  contemplation  of  things. 
lVatts.—2.  Opinion;  sentiment;  conception.  South. 
—3.  Tin-  faculty  by  which  we  conceive  new  ideas. 
Milton.— A.  Fear.  Addis.— S.  Suspicion  of  some- 
thing. S'/inks.—6.  S<i/.ur<'.    Sha's. 

APPHKUVyNSl\  K,  4p-iirJ'h8nMv.  a-  [from  appre- 
hen.l.]~l.  quick  to  und  rstand.  ^ou/A.-g,  Fearful. 
Tillol.-on. 

APPREHIC'NSIVKI.Y,  ai»-pii-hfn'slv-l4,  ad.  [from 
apprehensive.]  In  :.ii apprehensive  manner. 

AVPHEHE'NSlVli'.NEb.S,     a|cpi^.li*n'5lv.u»is    s. 
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Fate,  fir,  l'.\ll,  fit;— mi,  mJii— pine,  pin;— 


[f  mm  apiireheiiiive.l  1  hr  (inaliiy  of  t)eing  appre- 
hensive.    Hntder.  . 

APPIIE'NIICK,  •ii>-prJn'ils,  s.  [appi-eiiti,  Ij'-J 
One  Unit  is  Imuml.  uv  covnuini,  to  serve  a  not  In  v 
man  of  trade,  iiiwii  omlitiou  that  the  tradesman 
shall,  in  the  ni<  ;m  time,  iiuleavour  to  instrnct 
him  in  his  ait.     Dryilen.  „         ., 

7"o  Al'PRK'NnCK,^4|)-pv&n'tls,  t.  a.  [tiom  the 
noun.]  To  put  out  to  a  master  as  an  apprentice. 

I'Ot'f-  ,         .         »  ,  ,  ro 

APPKK'NTICEHOOD,  ip-pr^n'tli'lioW,  s.  [Iioni 
apprentice]  i'he  years  of  an  apprentice's  ser\> 
tilde.    Shaks.  ,       ,  rr      "^ 

APPHE'NTICESHIP,    ap-piin'tls-shlp,    s.     [from 
apprentice.]  The  y^ars  which  an  apprentice  is  to 
pass  under  a  master.    Digby. 
To  APPRIZE,   a|>-pike',  v.  a.  [appris,  Fr.]     To 

intbrm.  C/iei/nc. 
To  APPRO'ACH,  ap-prolsh',  v.  n.  Lapprocher, 
Fr.]— 1.  To  draw  near  locally.  Shnks.—2.  lo 
draw  near,  as  time.  Guy.— 3.  io  make  a  progress 
towards,  mentally.  LorAe.— 4.  To  have  a  natural 
afflniiy;  to  he  near  in  natural  qualities. 
To    APPRO'ACH,  4|>-|)rilsh',    v.  a.— 1.    To  liemg 

near  to.  Dii)dai.—2.  'I'o  come  near  to. 
APPUO'ACli,  ap-protsb',  s.    [from  the  verb.]— t. 
The   act  of  drawing   near.     Dcii/imn.—Z-  Access. 
Bnrou.—3.    Hostile  advance.  S/iaki:—4.    Me.ins  ot 
advancinii;.  Diyihrn. 
APPKO'ACHEH,4p-pi-6tsli'(ir,  s.  [from  approach.] 

The  person  that  upDroaches.  Shnks. 
Al'PKO'ACHMEN  T,  ii^pr6tsli'mJnt,  s.  [from  ap- 

piDnch.]  The  act  oi  comimc  near.  Briiwn. 
A  PPHOBA'I  ION,  |ii)-|.ro-bi'shan,   s.  [approbatio, 
Lat.]— 1.   The  act  of  approving  or  expressing  him- 
self pK^ised.  Shaks.-'i.  The  liking   of  any  ihmg. 
South.— 3.  Attestation;  support.  Shukt. 
To  APPROM'PT,    ip-prdmt,  v.    a.  [from  ad   and 
|,i-oniptiis,  Lat.]  To  give   quickness  to.  Uaion  on 
Learning. 
APPKO'OF,    ip-itvhbl',  s.    [from  approve.]    Com- 
mendation. Obsolete.  Shnkii. 
To  APPROPI'NHUE,  3.p-pro-plnk',  v.  n.  [appro- 
pincpio.  Lat.]  'I'o  draw  near  to.  Not  in  use.    Hit- 
dihra.i. 
APPRO'PRIABLK,    ip-pri'piM-bl,  a.    [horn  ap- 
propi-iate.]  I'hal  which  iii-i^  be  appopiiiiled.  lirinvn. 
r«APPRO'PKIATE,  .'\p-pro  piWte,  v.  a.   [appro- 
jirier,  French.]—!.  To  consign  to  some  particular 
u«e  or  person.  Hoicum7>ioii.—2.   'l"o   claim    or  e\- 
ercise   an  exclusive  right.  Mi(toii.—3.    To   make 
petiiliar;  to  annex.  Locke.— 4.  [In  law.]   To  alie- 
nate a  benefice,  //(//'j^f. 
APPRO'PRIATE,    ap-pr'/pre-ate,   a.     [Iroin    the 
verb.)    Peculiar;    consigned  to  some    particular. 
SsUaiiyfcet.  , 

APPUOPRIA'TIOK,  ^ii-pro-pre-i'shnn,  9.  [from 
appii)|>iiiite.]— 1.  The  application  of  sometlihig  to 
a  particiilar  purpose.  !.ock('.—2.  The  claim  of  any 
thing  as  peiuliar.  S/itiks.-S.  The  fixing  a  particu- 
lar signification  to  a  woitl.  luckc.—l.  [In  law.]  A 
severing  of  a  benefice  ecclesiastical  to  ihe  proper 
and  pri-,;etual  use  of  some  religious  house,  or  dean 
and  eliapu.i,  liisooprick  or  college.  Covcll. 
APPKOPRIA'TOR,^ai>-pvo-pii-;\'lfir,  s.  [fiom  ap- 
propriate.] He  that  is  iMissessed  of  an  appropri- 
at<-d  beneHce.   AijUJfc.  ,    ,     . 

APPROPRrEI'ARY,{ap-iii»-pri'e-iAr-4,    s.    [from 
nil.  Lilt,   and   proprielai).]  A  lay  l>o8»es.sor  of  the 
profit*  of  a  benefite.  S/H-hnnti, 
APPRO'VABLE,     iip-prAo'vl-bl,  a.     That  which 

mer'ts  »  pproimtion  •     Bruwu. 
APPKO'VAL,  lii-prft&'vil,  s.   [ft-ora  approve.]    Ap- 

proliulioiu     Tntilitt. 
APPRO'VANCE.  J|>-pr5o'vanse,  s.  [from  approve.] 

Approbation.  Not  in  use.  Tliamiort, 
To  Al'PUO'VK,  aj>-pr66ve',  v.  a.  [approuver, 
Kreiich.]— 1.  'I'o  like;  to  Ix-  pleased  with.  Ihukcr. 
l)m-ir.i.—2.  To  express  hiding.  Lucki:—3.  'I'o 
prove;  to,  show.  Til/iirson.—4.  To  experience. 
S/inkt.—Si  To  make  or  show  to  be  worthy  of  ap- 
pnibalioii.  Bof;m. 
APPRO'VEMKNT,  ap-pr<i6ve'm?.iil,  «•  L'lom  ap- 
i  rov.-.]  ApproDation;  liRinn.  H'lyrvim/: 
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APPJIO'VER,  a|^pii)o'vdr,   s.    [irom    approve.]— 

1.  He   that  approves.— 2.    He  that    makes  trials. 

.S/.y/Ay.— 3.  [lu  law.]  One  that,  confessing  felony  fif 

hiiiisi'li;accusetli  another.  Cowtll. 
APPRO'XIMA'rE,    4p-prdk8-i-in'ite,  a.  [from   ail 

and  piuxinius,  I.ntin.]  Near  to.   Brmvn. 
Tu  APPROXIMATE,  3p-pidks'-i-mAte,  v.  a.  [from 


the  adjective.]  To  bring  near.     Burke. 
To  APPKOX'IMATE,  Ap-proks'-e-mAte,  v.  n.     To 

become  near.     Guthrie. 
APPRO'XIMATION,  ap-prdks'J-mA-shdn,  s,[fn)m 

approximate.]—!.  Approach  to  any  thing.  Bnnvu. 

— 2.  Coiitinual  apjiroach  nearer  still,  and  nearer  to 

the  quantity  sought. 
APPU'LSE,  Sj>-pflls',  s.  [appiilsus,  Lat.]  The  act  of 

striking  against  any  tning.     Holdir. 
APPUU'TENAM'i<  ap-pftr'-ti-n4usc,  s.  [from  ai>- 

perlain.]  Adjunct.  Shuhx.  Hamlel. 
APPUR''!  ENAN'l',  ip'^ar-ti-nince,  a..[a  law  term.] 

Common  appurtenant  is,  where  the  owner  of  land 

has  a  right  to  put  in  otiier  beasts,  besides  such  as 

are  generally  commonable;  as,  hogs,  goats,  and  the 

like,  whiuh  neither  plough,  nor]manure  the  ground. 

Blarkstorie. 
A'PRICOX",  or  APRICOCK,  4p'prJ-k6t,s.  A  kind  of 

wall  fruit. 
A'PHIL,   i'pr")'''     [Aprilis,   Lat.  Avril,  Fr.]    The 

fourth  month   of  tlie   year,  .laiiuary  counted  first. 

I'cric/imn. 
A'PRON,  i'prflii,!  or  i'pfirn,  s.— 1.    A  cloth  hung 

l)efore  to  keep  the  other  tUess   clean.  AMuoii—Z. 

A  jiiece  of  lead  which  covers  the  toucU-Iiole  of  a 

great  gun. 
A'PRONMAN,  A'pSm-min,  s.    [from    apron  'and 

man.]  A  workuian;  an  artilicer.  S/iakf. 
A'PRONED,  i'pftrn'd,a.  [from  apron.]  'Wearing  an 

apraii.     F'ipc. 

A'PSIS,  ap's!s,  s.  niLiidi's,  plural,  ['»4'?-]  The  Jiigh- 

er  almis  is  denoiuiiialetl  aphelion,  or  apogee;  the 

lower,  perihelion,  or  jierigee. 
APT,   ipt,   a.   [aptus,  Latin.]—!.    Fit.  Hooker.— '2. 

Having  a  tendency  to.  Hooker.— 3.  Inclined;  led  to. 

Bfiiiley.—i.  Ready;  quick;  as,  ann/><wit.  Shaks. — 

5.  Qiialilied  for.  2  Kings: 
Tu  APT,  Jjit,  V.  R.  [apto,  Latin.]— 1.  To  suit;   to 

adopt.    Ben  Juuiiiu.—2.  To  fit;  to  qualify.    Dcnh, 
Tu  A'PTATE,  Sp'tite,  v.  a.  [aptatum,  Latin.]    To 

make  fit. 
A'PI'irUDE,  4p'ti-tude,  s.   [French.]- 1.  Fitness. 

Deray  of  l'iety.—2.   Tendency.    Decay  of  Piety. 

—3.  Dispo'iitioii.     Locke. 
A'P-l'LY,apl'l4,  ad.  [Irom  apt.]—!.  Properly;  fitly. 

Blorknwre  —2.  .luitly;    pertinently.    Addison.— 3. 

Readily;^  acutely;  as,  he  learned  his  business  very 

Upttlf. 

A'P'INESS,  Jpt'nSss,  s.  [from  apt.]- X.  Fitness; 
suitafileness.  Uorris.—l.  Disposition  to  any  tiling. 
Shaks.— 3.  (Quickness  of  apprehension.  Bncm.—i. 
Tendency.     Addison. 

A'PTOT3,.^p'tote,  s.  [of«aiid'Jir7a«f].  A  noun 
which  is  not  declined  wiU>  cases. 

A'OUA.  4'kw4,s.  [Latin.]     Water. 

AOUA'lOh'TIS,  ak'kwji-foi-'tis.  s.  [Latin.]  A  cor- 
rosive liquor  made  by  distilling  purified  nitre 
wiib  calcined  vitriol,  or  rectified  oil  of  vitriol  in 
a  strong  heat;  the  liquor,  which  rises  in  fumes  red 
as  blood,  being  coUecttil,  is  the  spirit  of  nitre  or 
iifiuu  t'lirlis. 

ylQUA'  M  .iliWA,tLWk\{%-mir-rh'nt,%.  This  stone 
seems  to  me  to  he  the  herylliis  of  Pliny.     IVooitw. 

AQU'ARIUS,  ;\-kwi'i4-(\s,  s.  [Lat.  for  water-bear- 
er.] Tlie  eleventh  sign  in  the  Zodiack.  Butkr\i 
Chnraeter.i.  ' 

AQirAVITAE,  Ak'kvva-vi'ti,  [Latin.]   Brandy. 

AqM'ATlCAL.4-knA'l^kiil,a.  Aquatick.    Kvelyii. 

AQUA'TICK,  a-kw4'tlk,  a.  [aqiiaticus,  Latin.]—!. 
•I'hat  which  inhabits  the  water.  Hay.— 2.  'fliat 
which  grows  in  the  water.  Mortimer. 

A'qi'AI'ILE,  4'kw4-til,a.  [aqualilis,  Latin.]  That 
which  inhabits  the  water. 

A'qUKDUCr,  Ak'kwJ-dftkt,  s.  [aqnaductns,  Lat.] 
A  cmveyanie  made  for  carrying  water.    Addisi'ii. 
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AitHO'ItJCOUS,  ai-b6'iifi<,  a.  tavU)iviiSj  UtinOBe- 
ioiij'.iriff  lo  a  tree.     Bioi^n. 

A'UHOKKT,  l/bh-rii,  s.  [ail>or,  Lali:i,  a  tree.]  A 
siiiail  mt-  or  stiriib.     Miltuu, 

A'UHOUIS'l',  ai-'ljA-Vlst.s.  [arlioristf,  Kr.]  A  natura- 
list wild  iiiakis  tri  ts  Iiij  study,  hmiel, 

A'UliOKOL'S,  Ji'l.o-ih^.a- [from  aiboi-,  Latin.]  Be- 

ll/llfil|ir  toa  tl-il-.        MiillH. 

A'liBOLR.  Ji'bdr, s.  Li'ioiu  jFlior,  Laiiii.]  A  tix-c;  a 

liuucr.     Drill,  n. 
A'UUUSt  LK",  a,'I.Q,-sK  s.  [aibtisiula,  Lat.]     Any  lit- 

lie  shrub. 
A'KI5U)K,if'fcflic',s.  [albums.  Laiiii.J  Stra.\beiTy 

titv.    May.  ' 

ARC,  aik..  s.  [aittis,  Latin.]— 1.  A  seg^niuiil;  a  j^ait 

of  a  firclf.  Ktu't<m.—2.  An  nvch.—l'upi.. 
AJlCA'DE,ai-l;ai!.-'.  s.  [Frtnc;!.]    A  conliniietlarcb. 

AKCADIAN,  Ai-.k4-(li-an,  a.   [from    AitaJia.]  Plca- 
(       saiit  tu  llie  vii  w.      Animtiuny. 

AJiCA'Nf^M,  ai-i>i'i.fiiu,  s.  in  the  j.lm-al  arcjiiin. 
[Luiiii.J     A  sttrft. 

AKC'II,  au^li,  j.  [ari'in,  Latin.]— 1.  Pan  nl' a  circle, 
not  more  than  the  lialt'.  Lo(kr.—2.  A  liuiliiiii);  in 
(urni  of  a  st'Rint'nt  iif  a  circlf.  iisetl  tijr  brii!f;(;s.— 
Oiiiiti'n.—'i.  Vault  <,r  lieartii.  .S7..;/.j-.— 4.  A  ciiicC. 
SluiU. 

Tu  AUCH,  ansli,  V.  a.  [arcus,  Latin.]—!.  To  build 
arflics.  i-'(///f.— 2.  To  cover  «itli  ari-lus.  Uirnel. 

AIKH,  irtsli.a.  [from  ^i^/®- ,  i.\Mi.-]~\.  CWwi\  of 
till*  first  class.  .MnAi-.— 2.  Wagijisli;  luirtbt'ul. 
Sxiijt. 

ARCH,  irtah.  in  comiKisilioii, chief,  of  the  first  class. 

ARCIIA^NGKL,  arlsh-iii'jJl,  s.  [^ncliaiigtlus,  Lat.] 
One  of  ilie  hi^hcjl  onlerof  aiiifels.     Harris. 

AUCHA'NGF-L,  irul.-in'jfl,  s.  A  plant,  newl 
NMlc. 

AKCHANtiE'LICK,  artsii-tn-jfrilk.  a.  [iVoin  arch- 
angel.] U -loni^iui:-  to  arcliaii;<els.     Miltwi. 

AKCHHK'ACO.N.  anshbi^kii,  s.  [from  arch  ami 
b.  aeon.]  Ihe  chief  j>l;.ce  of  pros|:ect,  or  of  sitrnai. 
Caicw. 

ARCHBISHOP.  Jrtsh-!)!sh'ap,  s.  [arch  ai.il  l.i<:ui|..] 
A  hishoji  of  the  first  class,  who  siipirintenils  tlie 
conduct  of  other  biOiop'i,  his  MitJi-'ifans.  CUtrenduti. 

AHCHBI'SIIOPRICK,  irt>.)i-l>iiii'fi|)-piik,  s.  [from 
archbishop.]  The  stall-,  uioviiiee,  orjin-isdiccion  of 
an  aichbUhop.     CUiroulon. 

ARCHA'.\TER,  insh-tshin'tfir,  s.  [from   aich  ami 
>.-•',.  ./III/-. .TO,  .r    1,1     ',}A    •<       in-  clianiir.]     'i  he  chief  chanter. 

IllRA'RIOUSLY,  iv-b^tra'ri-fls-le,  ad.  [from  |  ARC.'l-CHY'MlCls   arteh-klin'mlk,  a.  Of  supreme 
iiiivtrius.]  Accoi-Uijig  to  mere  will  and  pl.-asure.  j      ,,|,y,„ie|i  „„„.er.   Mrllon. 

AR'.  H.L>A'i'IFEa.  artsh.di-pi'ifir,  s.  An  emineiit 
till.-   ii:  lilt   Gerniai.  emjiire.    D-diradi-ii  of  Caiii- 


A'QLI'.Ol^.S,  i'kwi-fli,  a.  [from  ai|na,  water,  Latin.] 

VVaU'iv.     Rmj. 
A'tlUEOiiSNKSS.  i'k«i-is-nSss,s.  [aquositai,  Lat.] 

Waleiishness.  ' 

A'qUlLINE,  ik'kwi-lin,  a.   [ucuuihims,  Lat.]  Re- 

semblinif  an  ea^lo;  when  a|>plie<l  tu  the  nose,  liook- 

eil.  lirijileu. 
A'mUILON,  i'kwil-ian,  s.'  [Lat.J  The  north  wind. 

Shaks.  Trvil  anil  Crtsn. 
AQUO'SE,  J-kwAse',  a.  [from  aqua,  Lat.]  Watery. 
AQUO'SIIY,  a-kwdi'si-t4,  s.  [irom  aiiuose]  Watcri- 

ness. 
A.  H.  aiirto  ivgnt;  that  is,  the  year  of  the  reiK-n. 
A'HAUICK,  ai''J-blK,  a.    OfArabia;   written  in  its 

l»iiKiiag;i>.     Ruhcrtsvii. 
A'RABlf.K,  ii-'i-bik,  s.   [the  adjective,  by  ellipsis.] 
The  Arabick  language,  llwrh's  PliHonnphkw.  lit- 

A'RABLR,  •Ir'ra-bl,  a.  [from  aio,  Latin.]  Fit  for  til- 
lage,   linjikn. 
AliACJINOnmS,  dr-rak-n6i'ilSs,  s.  [fixim  *§<.'/.v«, 
a  spi<ler,and  s/»-C)  form.]  One  of  the  tunicks  of  !  lie 
ejo,  so  called  li-om  its  resemblance   to  a  cibweb.  i 
ihi.mn, 
AR AlGNKE,%.v-riit\n'hl,  %.  A  term  in  fortification,  a  j 

hraiichj  return,  or  galh  ry  of  a  mine. 
ARA'.VEOUS,  i-ii'iii-&s',   a.   [from  aranea,  Lat.    a 

cobweb.]  Resembling  a  ciibweb.  Derhiim. 
ARA'TION,  a.i-i'sb&ii,  s.  [ardfio,  Lat.]  The  act  or 

practice  of  plon|r|iiiiK.    Cmok'ij, 
A'RATORY,   A/ri-tftr-ri,   a.    [Irom    aro,  Lat.    to 

ploiivh.]    That  which  contributes  to  tillafje. 
A'RHAI.IS'f,  ar'bil-Ust,  s.   [aicus  and   kilista.]  A 

cross-lx)w.  Cditii/ni- 

A'RBI  fEH,   aKbi-tfir,  s.  [Latin.]— 1.  A  jud(,-e  ap- 

pninti  d  by  the  partirs.  to  whose  determination  they 

vohiiitarilv  siiliiiiit.   Bacnn. — 1,  A  judge.  TeDipte, 

A'RB ITRABLE,  ar'hi!-iiii-bl,  a.  [I'ruiu  arbitrur,  Lat.] 

Arbitrary;  dcpi  iidiiig  upon  the  will.  Sjjt-bnun. 
ARBI'l'RAMK.sr,  4r-hh'trA-m?iit,   s.  [from   arhi- 

tror,  Lilt.]  Wili;  determination;  choice.  Mihoii. 
A'RHI  IRARILY,  ir'bi-tri-ri-li,  ad.  [liom  arbitra- 
ry.] Wiih  no  otiier  rule  tlian  llie  will;  despotically; 
a  ••ioliir -ly.    Ihijikn, 
AR'B1-IRARINKS.S,  ii-'bi-tri-ri-uSss,  s.  The  being 

arbitrary.     S/inlh-ihurij. 
ARBirRA'RlOU-S,  kr-bt-tri're-as,   a.   [from    arbi- 
trarius,  Latin.]  Arbitrary;  depL-nding  on   the  will. 
Nnrr' 
AKBl 
art 

Ginnville. 
A'RBITHARY,  ilr'blt-trl-ri,  a.  [arbitrarius,  Latin.] 
— I.  Uesputick;  absolute.  Prior. — 2.   Ue^K'iiding  on 
no  mil/;  capricious.  Lrmuii. 
To  A'RBITRA  rE,ilr'b^-trile,  v.  a.  [arbilior.  Lat.] 
— 1.  To  decide;  to  determine.  S/iaks. — 2.  To  judge 
of.    M.lf'jti. 
'7o  A'RBl  IRATE,  ar'b^trJte,   v.  n.  To  give  judg- 
ment.   Souilu 
A'HBIIRARINKSS,  ai'blt  tr5-r4-nlss,  «.  [from  ar- 

biti-ary.]  Oesiioticaliiess.  Tiiiipk: 
ARBl  fRA'  liON,  ii-bi-tri   hftn,  s.  [from  arbilror, 
Lat.]  The  determination  of  a  cause  by   a  judge 
mutually  agiied  on  by  the  parti  s. 
ARBI  IRA'TOR,    Hi^li^iri'iir.  s.  [from  arbitrate.] 
— 1.  An   extraunliiiary  judge  betwiin    party  ami 
party,  chosen  by  their  liiuiual  consent.  Cinvil'.—l. 
A  govcrnoiir;  a  pivsideiit.   Par.    Losl.—3.  He  that 
has  the  power  ot  acting  by  his  own  choice.  Add.— 
4.  The  deteru.iner.    SI111K3. 
AttBl'TREMENT,   Ai-'hU-tri-ment,  s.  [from  urbi- 
ti-or, Latin.]— 1.  Decision;  deterniiiiuiion.  Hitijicard. 
— 2    Compromisr.  Rarou. 
AR'UITRESS,  ar-b^'trisj,    s.     A  leniaJe   arbilixr. 

Milloii. 
A'RBOHARY,  Ji-'bo-rai-rA,  a.   Of  or  bcloneinir  to  a 

tree.     linjden. 
AR'BORATOR,  ar-btiVa-tflr,  5.  [from  arbor,  Lat.] 

A  pruiier  of  ti-eej.     Evelyn. 
AltBORES'CEN'r,  ai-bi-rjs's*nf,  a.  [arborescens, 
Lat.]  Growing  like  a  tive.     Etrlyii. 
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ARCHDK'ACON,  .^vtsh-di^'kn.  s.  [architliacoiius, 
Lat.]  One  that  stipplies  the  bishop's  place  and  of- 
ficH.     Aiilife. 

AllCHUKACONRT,  artsh-dt^^knri,  archidiacona- 
tiis,  Lat.]  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  an  archdea- 
con.    Cnriiv. 

AHCHDE'ACONSHIP,  artsh-dii'Un-shlp,  s.  [from 
aivh.ieai-oii.]  The  ndlci'  of  an  archdeacon. 

ARCH-DU'CAL,  4rlsh-d6'kai,  a.  Ot  an  arch-duke. 
Cu!lnic. 

ARCJIUl'KK,  aits'i-dftke',  s.  [archidux,  Lat.]  A  ti- 
tle ^'iveu  to  princes  of  Austria  and  Tuscany.  Cii- 
rrw. 

AUCH-DU'KEnOM,  ^rlshilAke'dfini,  s.  The  tcrri- 
ti  rv  of  an  arcli-iltike.     (Juthrlc. 

ARCHDL"CHESS,arl.sli  drti'ishis,  s.  [from  arch  and 
duchess.];  The  sister  or  daughter  of  the  archduke 
ol'  Austria. 

ARCH-ENEMY,  irtsh-in'iii-nii,  s.  Principal  enemy. 
MMav.  ^ 

ARCH-FK'I.OX,  iirtsh-fJl'lfin,  s.    Chief  felon.  Milt. 

ARCH-Fl'END,  4rtsh-(44iid',  s.  Principal  fiend.  Mid. 

AHCH-FI.AI'TERER,  artsh-Hai-tar'flr,  s.  Chief 
llattfi-cr.    Dfirou. 

ARCH.FO'K.iitsh-ri'.s.    Chief  foe.    MiUon. 

ARCH-HER'ESY,  lrlsh-hSi'4-s4,  s.  The  greatest  he- 
resy.    Bilt'er's  CUnrar!er.i. 

ARCH-HKR'EIICK.  Jrtsh-hfr'i-tlk,  s.  Gwnjl  he- 
ivtick.    Shik  .'.  K'lw  Juhn. 
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AHr.H-MOC'K,  ansh-mftk',  s.  Chief  mockery.  S/m^s. 

Othrlhi. 
AUCHI'HII.O'SOPHER.  iitsh-fM3s'sofftv,  s.  [fvom 
arch   and  philDSophi-r]  Chiff  pliirosnpher.  Hmkcr. 
ARCH-POM  TICl AN,  Jlrtsh-pAl-l^tisli-fiii,  s.  Traiis- 

cemlant  politician.     Baron. 
AKCU-PON'TII  F,    arfih-pOii'tfr.  s.   Supreme  pon- 

m:    litn-k". 
AliCHPUK'LATK,  art?li-pr?l'lite,  s.  [arch  and  pre- 
late.]    riiii  (•  jii-  late.     Honker. 
ARCHPHF/SHYJ'Kn.  artsh-pies'bi-tSr,?.  [arch  and 

prt'sliyler.]  Chief  presbyter.    Aijl[(/'e. 
AttCTIAlO'LOGY,    ir-ki-ol'lA-j*,      [tpX.""'^      a'"! 

Ac)/!?.]  A  disioiirse on  aniiquity. 
ARCHAIOLU'GICK,  i /-U^-^-lo.l'jlk    a.  [from   ai- 

ehaioloR}.]  Helatinic  to  a  discourse  on  anliipiity. 
A'RCHAISM.  A/ki-isni,  s.  [!tc;^a/3-;«5?.]  Anaiicicnt 

phrase,     ll^'nlt'r. 
A'RCHED.  iv'tshJd.  particli..a.  [To  arch.]  Bent  in 

tlie  l<)rtti  of  an  arch,  ft/ink-i. 
A'RCHKK,  irt«l  ?  r,  s.  [urchei-,  Fr.  from  arcus.  I,at. 

a  i)ow.]  He  that  rhoots  with  a  bow.  Prior. 
A'UCHKUY,  ii-'tsl.-'^-.ri,  s.  [(rom  archer.]-!.  The 
use  of  the   bow.  C(.„'(Un.—2.  The  act  of  shootiui^ 
with  the  how .  .SV((7/tj.— 3.  The  art    of  an  urchir. 
Crashojo. 
A'RCKES  COURT,  Xr'tshJ/.-eorte.  s.   [from  arches 
and  court.]    'i'he  chief  and  most  iincient  consistory 
that  belotvgs  to  the  archbishop  of  Canttrhiiry,  for 
the  debating;  sjiiritual  causes,  so  called  from  Bow- 
chtu-ch  in  London,  where  it  is  kipt,  whose  top   is 
rais'  (I  (if  stone  pillar.s,  built  archwise.    Cmcvll. 
A'HCHKTYPE,  ii-'Ui-tipe,  s.    [archetypmn,   Lat.] 
The  original  of  which  any  resemblance  is  made. 
IVrUts. 
A'RCHETYPE,  ar'kJ-tipe,  a.  [archetypus,  Lilt.]  O- 

ri^iiial.     Norris. 
A'RCHEUS,  ir'ki-fts,  s.  [from  *»X"]    ^  power  that 

presides  over  the  animal  ueconouiv. 
ARCHIDIA'CONAL,     ii-kiill-ak'o-iiil,  ad.  [from 

archidiaconns,  Lat.]  Helomjing  to  an  archdeacon. 
ARCHIEPI'SCOPAL,    a.'-k^i-pls'co-pil,  a.   [from 
arohi.'piiro|)ns,  L:it.]   lieloiiging  lo  an  arcliliishop. 
A'RCHHKCr  Ar'ki-llkt.  s.   [archiucKis,  L;U.]-1. 
A  professor    of  the  art  o5  biiildinp;.  IVultvn.—'i-  A 
builder.  Milton.— 3.  The  contriver  of  any   thing. 
Stuiky. 
ARCHITE'CTIVE,  ar-ki-t?k't1v,  a.   [from    archi- 
tect.] That  pti-forms    the  work   of  architecture. 
Denno'ii. 
ARCHITECrO'NlCK,  ar-ki-tS'.-tiJn'iilk,  a.  [from 
ap;^;oc,  chier,and  TacTW.]  Thru  which  has  tJie  pow- 
er and  skill  of  an  avchitec;.     Boyle. 
A'RCHITECTURE,  ir'ki-tgk-cshi'lre,  s.   [arehitec- 
tnra,  L«t.]— 1.  The   art  or   sci(;nce   of   building;. 
Blackrn—2.  The  effect  or  performance  of  the  sci- 
ence oi'  building.  Burnet, 
A'RCHITRAVE,  i/ki-trive,  s.  [from  tipX"*  chief, 
and  irabs,  Lat.]  That  ])ait  of  a  culnmn  which  li^-s 
immeUialely  ui>on  the  capital,  and  is   the  lowest 
member  of  the  ei.mblatiire.  H'otttin. 
ARCH-TREA'SURKR,  irtsh-tr&ih'6-rar,  s.    Hii,'li 

treasiii-er.     Guthrie. 
AliCH-l'RRA'SURESHIP,  artsh-trS/.h-Are'slilp,  s. 

Office  of  arch-treasurer.   Coliltut's  feerane. 
A'RCHIVES,  ir'klves,  s.  without  a  sinitnlar,  [archi- 
va,ljn.j  The  place  where  records  of  ancient  wri- 
tiujjsare  kept.  H'oodwartl. 
AKCH-VILLAIN,    Sruh-vil'lln,    s.    Great    rogne. 

Sfinks. 
A'RCHLV,  Srtsh-li,  ad.   [from  arch,  adjective.]  .Jo- 
cosely.    Thyer's  \ot'S  to  Biilkr. 
A'RCHWISE,  .\ruli'w)se,j.  [arch  and  wise.]  lu  the 

ft)rm  of  an  arch.  Ayliti'c. 
ARCTA'llON,  irk-li'shftn,  s.   [tVoni  arcto,  Lat.] 
Conrniement. 

A'RCTICK,   irk'tlk,   s.  [from    a.f^%---]    Northern. 

VhHip.i. 
A'RCUAfE.  ir'kW-ile,  a.   [arcuatiis.  Lot.]  Bent  in 

the  fonri  of  an  arcli.     ISnron. 
^RCUA'TIOV,  aukifl-i'shdn,  t.  [from  arcuate]  — 
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1.  The  act  of  bending  any  thin?;,  iiiettivation.— 2, 
The  stale  of  being  bent;  curviiy,  or  crookedness. 
—3.  [In  gdnU'oing.]  ■J'he  meth'iid  of  rsiisiii?  by 
layers  such  trees  as  cannot  be  raised  fi-oiu  s<.«-ii, 
bending  down  to  the  gri,|,nd  the  lirar.clics,  whieli 
spring  from  t.lieoii'set'i. 

ARCUBA'LLSlER.4ivk4u-bil'lis-u^r,  s.  [f«mi' ai^ 

cus,  a  liow,  and  balisia.]     A  crossbowiiian.  Cmu. 
AUl),  ^rd.  Signifies  natural  dispositioui  as,G'Jdii'ard 

is  a  divin.'.  G//w.n  on  Cnnnlrtn, 
A'RDENCY,  ai'ii&n-si,  s.    [fivm  ardent.]     Ardour; 

eagerness.  Boyle. 
A'RliENT,  ir'dint,  a.  [aniens.    Lat.  himiing.]— 1. 

Hot;  burning;  fiery.  >/(;ip/oii.— 2.  Virrcf;  vehement. 

X)r(/(/e)7.— 3.  Passionate;  aifectionate.  Prior. 
A'RDENPLY,  iiM§nt-!i,  ad.  [from  ardent.]  E»g<-r. 

ly;  atf.  ciioiiatelv.  S/jrut, 
A'KUOUK,  ar-(l6V,  s.  [ardor,  Lat.  heat.]— 1.  Heat.— 

2.  lli-atof  alfeetion,  as  'ove,  desire,  cour.tge.  South. 
— '.  The  person  ardent  or  briafht.  Milton. 

AUDU'ITY,  irdu'i-t^.s.  [from  ai-duous.]  Height; 
difficulty.    Diet. 

A'RDUOUS,  iiMJiVfts,  a.  [ardutis,  Lat.]— 1.  Lofty; 
harl  t.i  climb.  Pojte — i.  Diifieult.  South. 

A'KDUOUSNESS,  ar'dju-fts-nJs,  s.  [from  arduous.] 
Height  ilifli'iilt). 

ARK,  Are.  The  plur  il  of  the  pr.!sem  tense  oH  the 
verl)  to  Im: 

A'R.EA,  i'rc-i,  s.  [Lat.]— 1.  The  surfnee  eoiita.nctl 
between  any  lines  or  boundaries.  H'attJi.—1-  Any 
open  surlace.  tl'oUini. 

To  ARii'AD,  i-rei<i',  v.  a.  To  atlvise;  to  direct.  Lit- 
tle used,    Paradise  LosU 

ARE'CA,  a-rt^'kit,  s.  The  name  of  a  tire  in  India- 
Maityn''s  Ed.t/on  of  MHIcr. 

AREE'K,  a-ici^k.     in  a  reeking  condition.  Swift. 

AREFA'CTlbN,  ar.ri-f4k'blitiii,s.  [arefacio,  Lat.  to 
drj.]  Tlie  state  of  growing  dry;  the  act  of  dryinj;. 
Baron. 

Tu  A'REFY,  \'ri-fj,  v.  a.  [arefacio,Lat.  todry.]  To 
dr\.   Baron. 

AHENA'CEOUS,  4iM-^ni',hfis,  a.  [arena,  L'>tin 
sand.]  Sand\.     (Vuodward. 

ARENO'ijE,  ir-ri-noze',  a.  [from  areuula,  Lat.]  San- 
dy. 

ARE'NULOUS,  ^r-rSn'ii-lfis,  a.  [from  arennla,  Lat. 
sand.]  Full  of  small  sand;gi'avelly. 

AREO'riCK,a-r*-dt't(k,  a.  [*/>*/iT/»*.]  Such  me- 
dicines as  open  the  pores. 

A'llGEN  r,  ar'.jint,  a.  [from  argentnm,  Lot.  silver.^ 
—I.  Having  ihe  white  coUuu'  usetl  in  the  coats  ot 
ri-ntlemen.—2.  Silver;  hriglit  with  silv-r. 

AlitiENl-VI'VE,  5r-;ilnt-vlve'.  [French.]  quick- 
silier.    B.  Jonxon. 

A'RvilL.  ir'jll,  <.  [argilla,  Lat.]  Potters'  clay. 

AKGILLA'CKOUS,  ar-jil-la'sh4-fts,  a.  [tii)ni  argpl.] 
ClaV' V  lousisting  of  argil,  or  potters'  clav. 

ARGi'LLOUS,  ar-.jil'li^s,  a.  [from  argil.]  Consisting 
of  clay;  clayish.  Brown. 

.V'RGOSY,  ar'g6-s4,  s.  [ftom  Argo,  the  name  of  .la- 
son's  ship.]  A  lurge  vessel  for  nitrchaiulise;  a  cai-- 
rack.  S/iaks. 

To  A'HGUE,  iv'giu,  v.n.  [argtto,  Lat.]— 1.  To  rea- 
son; to  offer  reasons,  i  ocke.—2.  To  persuade  by  ai^ 
gmnent.  Congreve.—3.  To  dispute.  Locke. 

To  A'RGUE,  .Ar'giiS,  v.  a.— 1.  To  prove  any  thin<r  by 

argument.  Donne. — 2.  To  debate  any  question. — ^• 

To  prove  as  an  argument.  Par.  Lost.  Newton.— 1. 

To  charge  with,  as  a  crimi .     Drydcn. 

A'lKiOER,  «ii'ir4i"i  iir,  s.  [from  argue.]     A  rtasoner; 

a  disputer.     Oiny  of  Piety. 
A'UGUMENT,  ii'g4i'l-niJnt,s.  [argtimentUiM,  Lat.] 
—1.  A  riason  alledged  tor  or   against  any  thing. 
Lorke. — 2.  The  subject  of  any  discourse  or  writing. 
Milton.  Sprat.— 3.  'i'he  contents  of  any  work  sum- 
ninl  up  by  way   of  abstract.   Dryden.—i. '  Contro- 
versy. Lorke. 
ARGUMR'N  I'AL,  ir-gii'i-Biln'tiH,  n.   [from  argu- 
ment.]   Belonging  to  argniiH  lit.  Pope. 
ARGUMENTA' TION,  ar-gii-m^n-ia'shfln,  s.  [from 

argument.]  Reasoning;  the  act  of  reasoning. 
ARGUME'N  lATIVB,  ir-gAft-mln'ti-tlv,  a.  [f'niin 
argument.]  Consisting  of  argtiment;  containing  ar^ 

,     gument.  Atterbury. 
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A'ROVTE.Ai''pWj,   a.  [ai-^ito,  lial.  argiitiis  I-at.] 

— l.SiibliW;  uittj;  sliai-ii.— 2.  Shrill. 
A'HIAN,  i'r^Aiw  s.  [I'nini  Anus.]    One  oi  his  sect. 

Hiiohf. 
A'UIANISM,   i'lMii-lzni,  s.   [(hini    Ariaii.]     The 

(lovtrinrs  <it'  Arius  with  ii-ganl  to  Christ.     Bolini;. 

hrokc  on  Pn/tf. 
A'KID.  Sr'Hil,  a.  [ariiUis.  I.at.  <lry.]  Drj;  parchiJ 

ii|i.  Arbutlinot 
ARKDITY,  4v-ikril4   s.    [froni   arid.]— 1.  Dryness; 

siooity.  Af!)Utlinid.—2.  A  kiiitl  of  iusciisibiliiy  in 

iU-v()lioii.   Sori/x. 
.'f'KlES.  k'rih-  s.  [Lau]  The  i-am;oiie  oP  the  twelve 

si^iis  of  the  zwliatk.  Thnnmon, 
To  AUi'F.fATK,  ar-rii'(ite,v.  n.  [aritto,  Lai.]     T(i 

butt  liko  a    ram.     To   strike   in  iniitatioi)  of  the 

bliiws  whih  raiDS  pivr  xvith  tliilr  h' ads. 
ARIKfA'TION.  Jli-t^i-ti  shfin,  s.  [from  arielnt'.] 

—1.  The  act  of  hiittinjr  '^ke  a  rain.— 2. ')'he  art  of 

bailer  iig  with  an  engine  called  a  ram.  Bacon.— Z, 

'I'l'eaci  of  striking  or  coufiictiii);  in  gi-neral.  C/un- 

ville. 
jiRIE'TTA.  ar-rA-*i't4,  s.  [Ital.  in  musick.]  A  short 

air,  sonir,  or  tune. 
AHPGHT,  a-rlie'.  ad.  [frr.ni  a  and  ripht.]— 1.  Ui(,'ht- 

ly;  witlioiit  erronr.  On/iVn.— 2.  Riichtly   without 

crime.  /',vn/;/iJf.— .1.  Ricjiitly;  wiiimut  failing  of  the 

tml  desipned.  Dryi/eii. 
ARIOLA'TIOX,  i-rj-o-li'shftn,  s.    [haviohis,    Lat.] 

.StK)ili«ayii>E:.  th-invti. 
To  AUI'SE,  Jti^rlze'.  v.  n.  [nrt. arose,  partirip.  arisen. 

—  I.  To  mount  iipwaixis  as  Uie   sun.  ))ryrien.—'i. 

To  gt'i  npas  from  sleep,  oi- fi-om  rest.  Prmieyh.t.—i. 

To  eoine  into  vie»\',  as  Ivoni  oUuiirity.  Maiiliirw.— 

4.  To  revive  f«)iii  death.  I.tainh  —  "'iCo  jnvcetd.or 

have  its  original,  linjtlen. — fi.  To  /^'lirr  upon  a  new 

station.  Cmvlry.—T.    To    coinnieiiue    hostility.     1 

.'wr/miif/. 
AHISTO'CRACY.  aiTls-tok'kvas-s^,  s.  [«o«0f  and 

K§aTS<i'.]     That  form  of  Kovcnni.tut  which  places 

ihesui-rtme  pinv^r  in  the  nobles.  Hvi'ft. 
AUISTOCUA'TE,  ir-rjs-to-kr^t',  s.  [French  of  llie 

same  tlreek  nmt  as  ariitoci-acij.J     A  favourite  of 

aristocracy.  Biirkr. 
AUlbiOCRA'TICAL.  dr-rls-io-krat'^-kAl,  a.  [from 

arislocrac\.]     Kclalinm  to  aiistocvacr.  AiiUffc. 
ARISrOtKA'TICAr.NESS,       ilr-rls-lo-krat'i-kHl- 

njss,   s.    [from  aristocratical.]     An    aristocratital 

slate. 
AUISTOTE'LIAN.    ar-rls-tA-tSl'yftn,   a.    Founded 

on  Aristotle's  opinion.  Rcld, 
ARI'lHMANCY,    ar-rlr/f-mAiMj,    s.    [a^/V"?  and 

^av/s;*,]     A   foriU'lling  fiitmv   events    by  num- 

l)ers. 
ARIIHME'TICAL,    ar-r1'/,-m?t'ii-kAl,    a.     [from 

arithmttick.]     According  to  the  rules  or  method  of 

ariihmetiek.   Vnvtun. 
ARllflMKTICAI-I.Y.        a\MU/eiiii('li.kaii^,       a. 

[from  arithmrtical.J     In  mii  ariihni'  tical  maimer. 
ARI'I  HMETICIAN,    ar-ri//i'n,i-tlsh.;li.,    s.    [from 

ariihmetick.]    A    master  of  the   art  of   immbers. 

Aihlisiiu. 

ARI'THMEIICK.  dr-rirZ/'mt-llk,  s.  ['«f(6/M««  and 
//.li^vt  ]  The  scieiici.'  of  niimhers;  the  art  of  com- 
pulaiion.    Tmilor. 

AUK.  ark,  s.  [area,  Lat-  a  chest-]— 1.  A  vessel  to 
»wiin  iijioii  the  water,  usually  applied  to  that  in 
whith  Noah  was  pivserve<t  fmiu  the  iiiiiversal  de- 
luije.  Milio>t.—2.  The  ivpository  of  the  covenant 
of  Gini  witli  tJie  Jews. 

ARM,  iirm,  s.  [eapni,  epm,  Sa\on.]— I.  The  limb 
which  reaches  from  the  hand  to  the  shoulder.  /)nj- 
rieu.—2.  The  larRe  h«U(?li  of  a  uvo.  Sitliieij.—3. 
>n  inlet  of  waur  from  the  sea.  NonU.—A.  Power; 
miehl;  as,  the  siculnr  urin.  S/mki. 

A'UMS  END,  Arni/.'iiul.  A  due  disUnci;.  A  phrase 
takcn  fr<mi  boxing.  Sidiiry. 

To  ARM,  Irm,  v.a.[armo,Lai.]— l.Tofumish  with 
armour  of  defence,  or  w-n|H)iis  of  offence.  Po/ie. — 
2.  To  pluie  with  any  ihiiif;  tliat  inav  add  sireiigih. 
S/iokt.—3.  To  furnish;  to  fit  ii|i.  ll'alioiu 


To  ARM,  Srm.v.  n.—l.  To.  take  up  arms.  Slinks.— 2. 

lo  provide  against.  S/tnix<;r^ 
ARM.V/JA.  iir-n)AMa,  s.  [Simui.  a  fleet  of  war.]     An 

armsiini-iu  for  sea.   Foir/iiu. 
ARM.IDl'LU),  ir-ni4.<in'l6,  s.  [Spanish.]  A    four- 
fooled   niiiinal  of  Rrasil,  as  big  as  a  cat.  with   a 

snoiK  like  a  hu^,  a  idil  like  a  li/.ard,  and  tiei  like 

a  hiot^-hui;.  He  is  armed  ail  ovev  with  hard  scales 

like  :iruio>ir. 
A'RM^\ME\'I',  ir'niA-iuSnl,  s.  [armamentum,  LaU] 

A  na\al  force. 
A'RMA  ITIR.E,  ar'ma-tsl./ire,  s.  [armatura,  Latin.] 

Armour.  Ray. 
A'RMKD  C/iaii;  irnid'tsliAre,  s.   [fVoiu  aroiedi  and 

chair.]     An  ilhow  chair. 
A'KMRD,  ar'm^d,  a.    Fiiniishedttitfaarnisfor.de- 

feiice,  weapui;td. 
ARME'NIAN  Ejlf,  ar-me'ni-aii.hole,  s.  A  fat  medi- 
cinal kind  of  earth. 
AHMK'NIAN  Sfotit,  ar-uii'iii-Sji-stone,  s  .  A  inineriJ 

stone  or  earth  of  a  blue  colour,  spotted  with  givei), 

black  and  yellow. 
ARMS'NTAI.,  ar-m5n't9!,      > 
ABM  li'N'flNE,  av-ii.Sn't}ni ,  3  *' 

HilonijinK  to  a  drov»-  or  herd  of  cattle. 
AUME-PUl'SSAN'l',  arm-pti'ls-sinl,  a.    [Fr.]   Pow- 

erful  in  anns.   Ii^rcv"i: 
A'RMGAUNT,  irm'^ant,  a.  [from  arm  and  gaunt.] 

Sit  iider  as  the  arm;  or  rather  sleniUr  wiili  want. 

S/ifi/cs. 
ARM-HOLE,  Srm'hoU ,  s.  [from  ann  and  hole.]  The 

caviiv  under  the  shoulder.     Baran. 
ARMl'GKUOl'S.  ii^mid'.iev-rfts,  a.  [from  armiger, 

Lat.]     iiearin;;  arm-. 
A'UMILLAJIY.  ai^mll-iar-re,  a.  [from  armilla,  Lat.] 

Sia-riiumk-d  u";th  i-int's. 
A'RMIl.LATED.  a.r'mil-l:i-t?d,a.  [armlllatus,  Lat  J 

Wearin;;  bracelets.   Di-t. 
ARMI'NIAN,    ai-mJn'jfin,   s.      One  who  held  the 

doctrine  of  Arminius,  Hume's  UUl. 
ARMI'NIANISM,  ir.M,ln'yun-iz.m,    s.     The   tT-ncts 

of  Armenians.  Hume's  Hist. 
A'KMINGS,  arin'ln^z,  s.  [in  a  ship.]  The  same  with 

waste-clothes. 
ARMI'POTENCE,  arm-ii>'p6-tJnse,    s.    [arma  and 

potentia,  Lat.]     Powe'  in  wwr. 
ARMl'POTEX'i",    Srneii/po-t^nt,    a.    [annipoteus, 

Lat.]     Mighty  in  war.  Drjile^. 
A'RMISTICE,  ii'mivlis,  s.   [armistitium,  Lat.]     A 

short  truce. 
A'RMLET,  iinn'lSi,,  s.  [from  arm.]— I.  A  little  arm. 

-^2.  A  piece  of  armour  for  the  arm.— 3.  A  bracelet 

for  the  arm.     Doiiiit: 
ARMOXl'.ACIC  aMoo-iii'ik.s.  [en'onooudy  so  writ- 
ten for  ammonbick.]  'Iht  name  of  a  salt  •/eneraied 

by  the  urine  of  vaniels  that  brought  visitants  lo  tlie 

temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion, now  countirlelteti  by  the 

chymlsts. 
A'RMOHER,  •li-'ino-rar,  s.    [armorier,  Ki-.]— 1.   He 

that  makes  armour  or  weajioiis.  Pope.— 2,  lie  that 

dresses  another  in  armour.  Slitiki. 
ARMO'HIAL,ai'm6-ri-51,a.  [arniorial,  Fr.]  Belu-g- 

ing  lo  the  a'ms  or  escutcheon  of  atiimily. 
A'RMORY,ii-'inA-r4,  s.  [fi-ouiannour.]-]. The  place 

in  which  ariiw  ai-e  iwpositi-d  for  lue.  So'it/i.r—1.  Ar- 

mour;  arms  of  defence.  Par.  Lu.v<.— 3.  Ensigns  ar- 


nioriak  Fairy  Quern. 
A'RMOUR,  Ji-'mir,  s, 


s.  [arr.mturn,  Lat.]  DeHiisive 
arms.  Siml/i. 

A'R.MOt'H  HEARER,  ai'mfirba'rftr,  i.  [from  ar- 
mour and  hear.]  He  lliat  earrii  s  ihe  armour  of 
another.     Dryilni. 

A'RMPIT,  arui'pi',  s.  [from  ami  aud  pit.]  1  he  hol- 
low place  under  the  should'  r.     SaijI. 

ARMS,  4rniz,  s.  without  tlie  singular  nnniber,  [arm», 
Ijitin.]-!.  Weapons  of  ofl'.  ncr,  or  armour  »f  de- 
fence. Pop<:,—2.  A  slatr  of  hasiility.  Sltak)t.—2. 
W»r  in  fxenei-al.  Ihyilen.—A.  Actiun;  the  »e;  of 
taking  anus.  Milioiu—S.  The  ensigns  armorial  ol"a 
fimily. 

A'RMY,  ilr'm^,  s.  [anntV,  Fr.]— 1.  A  collection  of 
armed  men  obli)^  looljey  or.e  man.  Locke.— ^  A 
givat  nuudiei'.  Siiukj. 
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File,  »ir,  lilli  tatr-m4.  ni*i;-pine,  [.In;- 


AROMA'TICAL,  ar-ri-niiVt'ilk-ai,  ^„ 
AROMA' 1 ICK,  ilr.ri-m4t'iik,  >"* 

[fi-mn  aroma,  Lat.  spiw.]— I.  Spicy.     Dry  den.— 2. 

KniKraiit;  srroiig-sffiiietl.     Ho/.v. 
AUOMA"!  ICKS,    Ai-id-iuSl'tik«,    s.      Spices-     Ka- 

AROMATIZA'TION,       ar-r6-mdl-tJ-/.J''iliin,       s. 
[from   ai-oiiialize.]    The    act    of    scenting    with 
spiers. 
3'oARO'MATIZE,  5i--ro'ma-tJ/.e,  V.  a.    [from   aro- 
ma, Latin,  5|)ici'.]— I.  To  sct'ut  with  spices;  to  iiii- 

pngiiate  «it!i  spices.  Bacuri, — 2.  To  scent;  to  per- 
fume.    Brmvii. 
AROMA'TIZER,  Ji-ro  niS'ti/,-/,3r,  s.  [from  an.ni.-i- 

ti/.e.]     Conimxinicator  ot  spity  quality.  Evelyn. 
ARO'SE,    ir-rSze'.      The   prtnerite    of   the    verb 

arise. 
ARCyUND,  Sr-rAi\n(t',  ad.  [fiom  a  anil  round.]— I.  In 

a  circle.  Jiryden. — 2.  On  every  asiiie. 
ARO  UND.  ii-riAnd',  prep.    About    so  as  to  encir- 
cle, linjilen. 
To  ARO'USE,  ar-riiiizp',  v,  a.  [from  a  and  rouse.]— 

1.  To  wake  from  sleep. — 2.  To  raise  up;  to  e\cile. 

Thvmsun. 
ARO'W,  Jr-ro',  ad.  [from  a  and  row.]  In  a  row.  &V/- 

ney.  Dnjilen. 
ARO'YNT,  5r-r65nt',  ad.    Be  ?one;  away.  S>uiks. 
ARqUEBUSA'DK,  Jr-kwi-bi^s-Ade',   a.    [Fr.]     Dis- 

tilled  from  p»nlcnlar  intjiTdieiils.  ChcsterJitUI. 
A'RqUEBUSE,  Jr'kwJ-Dfls,  a.    .\  hand  gun.     Bri. 

con. 
A'RqUEBUSIER.  Si^'k^c-bAs-si^r,  s.   [from  arq.ie- 

buse.]      A    soldier    aniied    with    an    arquebuse. 

Ktiotlrs. 
ARRA'CK,  jlr-rSk',  vul'jul.trly  rJk,  s.    A  spirit  pro- 

curetl  by  distillation  from  a  vesjetable  juice  called 

toddy,  which   Hows  by  incision  out  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree. 
ARRA'CK,  ir-rSk',   s.    One  of  the  quickest  plants 

both  in  coming  up  and  running  to  seed.    Mor- 

timer. 
To  ARRA'IGN,  ai^rSne'.  v.  a.  [arranger,  Fr.  to  set 

in  order.]—!.  To  set  a  thing  in  order,  in  its  place. 

A  |>risoiier  is  said  to   be  nriaignnl,  when  ho  is 

brought  forth  to  his  trial.  Cuuetl.—2,  To  accuse;  to 

charge  with  faults,  in  general,  as  in  controversy,  or 

in  satii-e.  Smrf/i. 
ARUA'IGNMENT.  Si-rine'mSnt,  s.  [fiom  arraign.] 

The  act  of  arraiijning;  a  charge.  liryiletu 
To  AKRA'NGE,ar.rindji',v.a.  [aiTanger,  Fr.]  To 

put  in  the  projter  order  for  any  pin-pose.     I'airy 

Oiifrn. 
ARRA'NGEMENI',   ar-rJnc^je'mJnt,  s.  [from    ar- 
range.]    The  act  of  putting  in  proper  oitler;  the 

state  of  being  put  in  order.  C/in/ne. 
A'RRANT,  a/rant,  a.  [from  errant.]  Bad  in  a  high 

degree.  Drydcn. 
A'RRANTLY,  5i''r4iit-li.  ad.  [from  arriuit.]    Cor- 
ruptly; shamefully.     VEs'rangi: 
A'RRAS,  ^i-'r5»,  s.   [from  Arras,  a  town  in  Artois.] 

Tapistn-.  Dcn/iam. 
ARRA'UGHT,  ir-riwi',  a.  Seized  by  violence.  Out 

of  use.    Inii-)/  Oitcnu 
ARRA'Y,  Jr-r.\',  sT"  [arrov,  Fr.]— 1.  Dress.  Dryilen.— 

2.  Oi-der  of  battle.— 3.  [In  law.]     The  ranknig  or 

setting.  CoH'HU 
To  ARRA'Y,  iwi',  V.  a.  [arroyer,  old  Fr.]-1.  To 

put  in  order — 2.  To  deck;  to  dress.  Unjtkti, 
ARllA'YERS,  ar.r.\'6rz,  s.    [from  array.]     Oflicers 

who  anciently  had  the  care  of  seeing  the  soldiers 

duly  apiiuintid  in  their  armour. 
ARRE'AR,  Si'-riii-',  s.    [ariere,   French,  behind.] 

That  which  remains  liehind  unpaid,  though  due. 

Loc/ic. 
ARRE'ARAGE,  ai-ridr-Jdje,  s.    The  remainder  of 

an  ac  uunt.  Hmoi-I. 
ARRE'CT,  ii^rJki'.a.  [arrectus,  I/at.]  Earnestly  at- 
tentive'. Akfn.iiile. 
ARRENTA'TION,  ar-rJn-ti'slifln,  s.    [from  arreii- 

dar,  Sj>an.  to  farm.]     'I'lie  licensing  an  owner  of 

lands  in  the  forest  to  inclose. 
ARREPTI'llOUS, ai^rip-tlsh'as,a.  [arivptus,Lat.] 

—1.  Snatched  awaj.— 2.  [from  adcepo,  Lat.]  Crcjit 

in  prinly. 

3S 


AHRE'ST,    4r-rJst',  s.   [from    arrester,   French,  to 
st'i|).]— 1.  [In  law.]  A  stop  or  stay.     An  arresl  is  a 
ri'straintof  a  man's  person.  CinvclU—H,  Any  caption. 
Tny/oi: 
To  /UtRE'Sl',  4r-rJst',  v,  a.  [arresU-r,  Fr.]— 1.  To 
sei/.e  by  a  mandate  fron,  a  court.  .9/;ni».— 2.  To 
seize  any  thing  b)  law.  ^/ioA.y.- 3.  I'o  seiKe;  to  lay 
hands  on.  Sotil/i.—4.  To  witb-hoUi;  to  hinder.    Da- 
vit.';.—s.  '>■  o  stop  n)otion.  Eon/r. 
ARRK'SI ,  4r-r&»t',  s>     A  niangey  lumumr  l)etween 
the  ban)  and  the  pasiern   of  the  hinder  legs  of  a 
horse.   Dirr, 
To  ARRI'DE,  Sr-ride',  v.  a.  [arrideo,  Latin.]—!.  To 
laiis:h  at.— 2.  To  smile;  to  look  pleasantly  ujion  one. 
Not  used. 
ARPIE'RE,  i.r-yhk\\  s.  [trench.]     The  last  body  of 

an  armj ;  the  ivar.  Haywr.n!. 
AHRI'SION,  Sr-rizh'ftn.  s.    [from  arrisio,  L:tt.]     A 

sniiiing  upon.     Not  used. 
AJiRI'VAL,4r-ri'vai,  s.  [from  arrive.]     The  act  of 
CDming  to  any  place;  the  attainment  of  any  pur- 
pose, ll'nihr. 
AKRl'VANCE,  AiM-i'vinse,  s.  [from  arrive.]     Cora- 

J)any  coming.  Slinks. 
To  ARRl'VE,  4i-riv<-',  v.  n.  [^rriver,  French.]— 1. 
To  come  to  any  place  by  m  ater. — 2.  To  reach  any 
p!:;ce  by  traxellintj.  Sidney- — 3.  'I'o  reach  any  point. 
Latf:t:—4.  I'o  gain  any  thing.  Adihson.—S.  To 
h:ij>i)en.  IVnIltr. 
To  AKRO'U/C.  ar-rode',  v.  a.  [aiTodo,  Latin.]     To 

gnaw  or  nibble    Diet. 
A'WROG-VNCK,  4r'r6-ganse,   7 
A'UROGANCY,4r'ro-gan-s4,  5 
[arrogantia,  Latia]     The  act  or  quality  of  taking 
much  up<mt(Ar's  self.  Dryden. 
A'RROGANIiiUr'ro-i-int,   a.      [arrogaps,    Latin.] 

Haughty;  proM.  Tnupk. 
A'RROGAN  1  J.Y,  ir'ro-  .ant-li,ad.  [from  arrogant.] 

In  an  arroeant  mannerc  Dnjilew 
A'RROGANTNESS,  at'ro-gSnt-n^ss,  s.   [from  arro- 
gant.]    Arii)g:iiice. 
To  A'UROGATK,  ar'ro-gAte,  v.  a.  [arrogo,  Latin.] 
'I'o   claim  vainly;    to  exhibit  unjust  claims.    Ha- 
leii'/i. 
ARROGA'TION,  ar-ro-gA'shfln,  8.   [from arrogate.] 

A  claiming  in  a  proud  manner. 
ARRCSION,  Sr-ro'zlifin,  s.  [from  arrosus,  Lstio.]  A 

gii.iwing. 
A  RROAV,   5v'i-ow,  s.    [ap(  jie,   S.t\.]     The  pointed 

weajjon  which  is  shot  from  a  bow.  lifiyward. 
A'KROWHEAD,   Ir'row-hJd,  s.  [from "  arrow  and 

head.]     A  w  at:;r  plant. 
A'RROWY,  Si-'row-ii.  a.   [from  arrow.]     Consisting 

of  arrows.  Pr;r.  Lost. 
ARSE,  irs.  s.  [e.-ipj-e,  Sax.]     The  buttocks.  To  hang 

an  ARSE:  To  be  tardy,  -luggish. 
ARSE  FOOr,  irTi'it,  s.     A  kind  of  watir  fowl. 
ARSK-SMART,  ars'smait.  s.     A  plant. 
A'RSFNAL,  ars'nAl,  s.  [ar>ena!,  Italian.]     A  rep{>- 
silorj-  of  tilings  requisite  to  war;  a  magazine.  Ad- 
d/son. 
ARSE'NICAL,  ar-s§n'n1k-ai,    a.    [from    arsenick.] 

Containing  arsenick.  IVvodtvard- 
A'RSENICK.  irs'nik,  s.  [«gcr5i«cov.]     A  ponderous 
mineral    suljstance,  volutde   and    uninflammable, 
which  gives    whiteness  to  melals  in  fusion,  and 
pio%LS  a  violent  corrosive  jioison.  IVoudrvard.  • 

A'RSON.  ii'sin,  s.  [ab  ardando.]     Is  the  malicious 
or  wilful  burning  of  the  house  or  out-houses  of  an- 
other man.  Blarkstone. 
ART,Srt,s.  [an.  Fr.  ars,  Lat.]— !.  The  power  of  do- 
iue  something  not  taught  by  nature  and  instinct. 
fopc.—l.  A  science;  as,  ihf  liberal  arts,  hen  Jnnson. 
—3   A  trade.  Boi^le.—A.  Artfulness;  skill;  dexterity. 
Shaks—S.  Cimnnig. — 6.  Spe'tilation.  Shaks. 
ARIE'RIAL,    JiMi'i^-il,  a.  (from   aitery.]     "That 
which  relates  to  the  arterj :  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  Tri<rv.    Blarkinoit: 
ARIERIO'lOMY,     ir-t4-r4-3t't6  ni4,     s.      [from 
a^xgiA,  and  TtfAvm,  to  cut.]    The  operation  of 
letting  blood  from  the  artery. 
A'R'lERY.Ai-'ii-ri.  s.  [arteria,  Laiin.]     An  avteiy  is 
a   conical  canal,   conveying  the  blood  from  the 
heart  to  all  pans  of  the  iKKly.  Quiiirj. 
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lo,  move,  iiAr,  iiiJt;— t^ibc,  tflb,  bull;— 61l;—pidnd;— Mill,  THis. 


A'llTFtL,  Artful,  a.  [from  an  ami  full.)— 1.  Per- 
forniPil  with  art.  l)njtle».—2.  Artiiicial;  nut  natu- 
ral.—3.  Ciiiinincr;  skiiful;  dexterous.  Pnpe. 

A'ln  KUI.LY,  ai-t'rtlli,  acl.  [from  artful.]  With  art; 
skilfully.  H'lKiTf. 

A'lfrKl'I.NKSS,  ariTul-nIss,  s.  [Ci-oin  artful.]—!. 
Skill.  C/iri^ir.—Z.  (  uiiliilic:. 

ARIUKI'TICAL.  aiv//r1ri-kil,  ?  ^ 

AKTHKI'TICK,  iiw/dlt'lk,         5 
[from  ai'tliritis.]— 1.  Gouty;   relaiing  to   the  gout. 
^1)biit/i.—2.  Helatin);  to  .joints.  Bmvn, 

ARTHRl'TIS,  \\--thrh'lh,  s.    [a^^ipmc.]     Hie  gout. 

A'HTICHOKE,  iii-'ti-tslioke,  s.  [aiticliault,  Fr.] 
This  iilant  is  very  like  the  thistle,  but  hath  lare;e 
scaly  he:ids  sliaptd  like  the  cone  of  tlie  pine-tree. 
Miller. 

All'TlCK.Srk'tlk,  a.  [It  should  be  written  arctick.] 
Nunhern.  Dii/ilcji. 

A'U'nctE,  ii'ti-kl,  s.  [avticulus,  U^tiii.]— 1.  A  part 
of  speech  as  the,  an, — 2.  A  single  clause  of  an  ac- 
count; a  particHl«\r  part  of  any  complex  thing. 
Tillotiim.—3.  Term;  stipulation.  S/iaks.—A.  Point 
o(  time;  exact  time.  Clartmhn. 

To  A'RTICI.E,  ir-ti-kl,  v.  n.  [fi-oin  the  noun  arti- 
cle.]    To  stipulate;  to  make  terms.  Dimne. 

Tu  A'KTIC'LE,  Jr-ie-kl,  v.  a.  To  draw  uji  in  jiar- 
ticular  articles.  TWjlui: 

AK'll'CULAK,  ar-tlk'kiJi-lSr,  a.  [articularis,  Lat.] 
Uelonging  to  the  joi'ts. 

AHTl'C'ULATK,a'i-t'ik'ki4-lite,a.  [from  aiticulus, 
l.athi.]— 1,  Ui^^^net.  Milton.— 2.  Branched  out  into 
articles.  Bacon. 

i  ..  AUTl'CUI.ATK,  ir-tiU'kJfi-lite,  V.  a.  [tmni  arti- 
cle.]— 1.  To  tiirm  woixls:  to  speak  as  a  ihmii.  Glaii- 
\-ilk:—2.  To  draw  up  in  articles.  S/iaks. — 3.  To 
make  terms.  S/iaks. 

AUTi'CULAlKLY,  ai-tlk'k*&-lite-l4,  ad.  [from 
articulate.]  In  an  articulate  voice.  Dccntj  of 
P.eltl. 

AKII'CULATENESS.  ai-tik'k46-lile-nlss,  s. 
[from  articulate.]  The  quality  of  bting  articu- 
late. 

AKIICUI.A'TION,  ril-l5l;-J^^A-li'sh^n,  s.  [from  ai^ 
ticiilate.]— 1.  The  juiictui-e,  or  Joint  ofbones.  Bay. 
—2.  The  act  of  forming  woitls.  Holder.— 3.  [In  bo- 
tany.]    The  joints  in  plants. 

A'lVriFICE,  Ar'ti-fl ;,  s.  [arlificium,  l.at.]— 1.  Trick; 
fraud;  straia^reni.  Suu!/i.—2.  Art;  trade. 

AUll'FICEH,  Sr-tii'ie-si\r,  s.  [artifex.  Latin.]-!.  An 
artist;  a  iiianiifacturtr.  Sidney. — 2.  A  forger;  a  con- 
triver. I'ur.  Lost.— 3.  A  dexterous  or  artful  fellow. 
J>.  J'lrmiDi. 

AUIIFICl'AL,  ii--t4.f}sli'ai,  a.  [aitificiel,  Fr.]-1.- 
Made  by  art;  not  natural.  ll'ilkini:—2.  Fictitious; 
not  genuine.  S/iakji.—3,  Artful;  contrived  with 
skill.  'I'enijile. 

AailFlClA'MTY.  ir-te-fJsh-4ri-ti.  s.  [from  artifi- 
cial.]    Appeftranceof  art.  Shenilom; 

AKIIU'CIALLV,  4i-ti-f(sli'Al-li,  a.l.  [from  arliti- 
eliil.]— I.  Artfully;  with  skill;  with  goiKl  contriv- 
ance. Jfnt/.—2.  By  art;  not  iiattiruliy.  Addiaun. 

AUTII- I'CIALNESS,  ii--t4-l1sli'.11-njss,  s.  [fixnn  arti- 
ficial.]    Arifulness. 

To  A'lt  TILI.SK,  Ar'ti-li/.e,  v.  a.  To  make  things 
iiaiiiral  assume  the  appearance  of  art.  liolingbroke 
I',  I'ojti. 

AinVhlP.Uy,  ilp-iln^ri,  s.  Ii  has  no  plur.il.  [ai^ 
lilleiie,  Fr.]— 1.  Weapons  of  war.  Bihte.—i.  Can- 
non; great  oixinance.  IJin/inni, 

AKl'lSA'N,  ir-t4-/an',  s.  [Fr.]— 1.  Anist;  professor 
of  an  art.  It'otton.—i.  Manuliiciur;:!;  low  trades- 
man.  Addixou. 

A'UTISI",  artist,!,  [artiste,  Fr.]-1.  llie  professor 
of  an  art.  Nnvion.—2.  A  skilful  man;  not  a  novice. 

A'iriLKSLY,  urt'lfs-li,  ad.  [from  artless.]  In  an 
artless  nianiur,  naturally;  siiicer  ly    /"n/y. 

A'UTLKSS  Jrt'l^ss,  a.  [fnim  art  and  les«.]— I.  Vii- 
skilfiil.  lJri/den.—2.  Clear  fnmi  fraud;  as  an  artless 
maid.— 3.  Conlriveil  without  skill;  as  an  nrlliss 
tah-. 

To  A'Rl  VA  rE.ii't.bWfe,  v.  a.  [artuatus, Lal.]- 
To  tear  liiuh  from  liiidi.  Oict. 


AKUNDINA'CEOUS,  a-rfin-di.ni'shA-6s,  a.  [aiun- 
diiiaceiis.  l,al.]     Of  or  like  retds. 

ARUNUI'NEOCS,  a-rfliwl?u'iii-(is,  a.  [arUndineus, 
Lat.J     Aboiiiidiiig  with  reeds. 

AS,  a-/,,  conjunct,  [als.  Tent.]- 1.  In  the  same  man- 
ner with  snmelhing  else.  SliakJi.—2.  In  the  manner 
that.  tiryden.-S.  'I'hat;  in  a  consequential  sense. 
ll'olioii-—4.1u  the  state  of  another.  A.  ThiUps.—S. 
Under  a  particular  consiileration.  Gay.—d.  Like; 
of  the  same  kind  with.  It^nlts.—l.  In  the  same  de- 
gree with.  Blackmore.—S.  As  if;  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Dryr'i  II.— 9.  According  to  what.  1  Cor.— 10. 
As  it  wei-e;  in  some  sort.  Bai:on.—ll.  While;  at  the 
same  time  thai.  Addiion.—12.  Hecause.  Taylor.— 
13.  As  being.  Bacon.— 14.  Equally.  Drydcn.—15. 
How;  in  what  manner.  Boyle— 16.  Willi; answering 
to  tike  or  same.  Shaks.— 17,  In  a  reciprocal  sense, 
answering  to  m:  Bentley.—\S.  Going  before  n.y.  in 
a  comparative  sense;  the  first  as  being  sometimes 
understood.  Bright  as  the  sun.  Glativitle.—19,  An- 
swering to  suc/i.  Tillotsoiu— 20.  Having  io  to  answer 
it;  in  the  conditiunal  sense.  i-mAr.— 21.  Answering 
to  so  conditionally.  Drydcn,— 22.  In  a  sense  of 
coiiiparisun,  lollowed  by  so.  Pope.— 23.  AS  F'OR; 
with  resj>ect  to.  Dryden.—24.  AS  I'O;  w iili  respect 
to.  Swift.-25.  AS  WELL  AS;  equally  with.  Locke. 
—26.  AS  THOUGH; ;  s  if.  Sharp. 

ASA  DU'LCIS,  ds.sa-»li\l's5s.    See  BENZOIN. 

J'S-i/OcT/iJ^l,  is'sa-f^t-ti-da,  s.  A  gum  or  resin 
broiiglii  from  tlie  East-Indies,  of  a  sharp  taste  and 
a  strong  ottensive  smell. 

ASARABA'CCA,  as-si-ra-blk'ka,  s.  [asarum,  Lat.] 
The  iiameof  a  plant.  Miiier. 

ASBE'STINE,a/.-bi/.'t1n,  a.  [from  asbestos.]  Some- 
tliing  incouibustible. 

ASBE'STOS,iii.-hH'ios,  s.  [as-fsa"©'.]  A  sort  of 
native  (iissil  stone,  which  may  be  split  into  threads 
and  tilaiiients,  from  one  inch  to  ten  inches  in 
length,  very  fine,  brittle,  yet  sonu  what  tractable. 
It  is  endued  with  the  wonderful  property  of 
remaining  uncousumed  in  the  fire,  which  only 
whitens  it. 

ASCA'RIDES,  as-kSrVi-dgs,  s.  [aj-xa^J^c,  from 
aa-K:'i^t(a\  to  leap.]  Little  worms  in  the  rectum. 
Qjiiniy, 

To  ASCEND,  as-sJiid',  v.  n.  [ascendo,  Lat.]— 1.  To 
mount  upward.  Milton.— 2.  To  proceed  froni  one 
degii  e  of  excellence  to  another.  U'atls.—3.  To 
stand  higher  in  geiiealogx.  Broome. 

To  ASCEND,  as-sind',  v.  a.  To  climb  up  anj  thing. 
Deliiiiy. 

ASCK'NUANT,  as-sJnd'Aiit,  s.  [from  ascend.]-]. 
The  part  of  the  ecliptick  at  any  panictdar  lime 
above  the  hurl/on,  which  is  supposed  by  astrologers 
to  have  gnat  iiiilii.nce.— 2.  Height;  elevation. 
Teiiipli  .—3,  Superiority;  intiiiencc.  Clarendon.— 3. 
One  of  the  tiegrees  of  kindred  n-ckoned  upward, 
Ayli/fe. 

ASCK'.VDANT,  as-sJiid'Ant,  a.— 1.  Superi  mr;  pre- 
duminHnt;  overpowering.  South.— 2,  In  un  astrolo- 
gical sense,  ahiive  the  hurizuii.  Broun. 

ASCE'NDENCY,  as-sJiiMjn-s4,  s.  [Irom  ascend.] 
IiiHuifiee;  jiuwer.  U'at-s. 

ASCE'NSION,  as-sSn'shfin,  s.  [ascensio,  Latin.]— L 
The  act  of  usciiuUng  or  rising.— 2.  The  visible  •  le- 
vation  of  our  Saviour  to  Heaven.  Milton.-Z.  The 
thing  rising  or  mnuiitinir.   Brovm. 

ASCE'NSION-DAY,  as-sin'shflii-tl.l.  The  day  on 
which  tile  ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  cununemo- 
rated.  cominonly  called  Holy  Thursdaj ;  tlie  Thurs- 
day  hut  one  before  Whitsuntide. 

ASCE'NSIVE,  as-s*nMv,  a.  [from  .tscend.]  In  it 
slate  of  ascent.  Brnin, 

ASCE'NT,  as-sfiii',  s,  [ascensiis,  Latin.]- 1.  Rise; 
the  act  of  rising.  Milion.—::.  1  he  way  by  which 
one  ascends.  Bacon.— 3.  An  eminence,  or  high 
place.  Addison. 

'la  ASCERT.X'IN,  a,-sjr-i.\iie',  v.  a.  [acertener, 
Fr.]- !.  I'omake  cerii;iii;  lo  ti\;  to  estiiblish.  Locke. 
—2.  To  make  eonfiiK  lit.  Huiumand. 

ASCEU TA'INER,  4s-,Jr-tiiu'6r,  s.  [from  a>cr- 
taiii.]      The  It  rson  iliHi  pnnes-or  esiablishe'. 
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Fate,  lar,  lAll,  lAt;— ni4,  niJl;— j«lm,  jilii;— 


ASCERTA'INMRNT,  is-sSr-tiHi'mJnt,  i.  [from 
ascertain.]  A   aettied  tu\i'.    Sxiiijt, 

ASCE'TICK,  is-sli'ilk.  a.  [a^TKH^/K.:?.]  Employed 
wholly  in  exercises  of  devotion  and  mortiKcation. 
Soiit/i. 

ASCE'TICK.Js-s&t'tfk,  s.  He  that  retires  to  devoti- 
on; a  herniit.     yorris. 

A'SCir,  ds's4-i,  s.  /'  /las  no  singulni;  [*  and  (niM.'\ 
Those  pto!)le  who,  at  certain  times  ot  the  yea v, 
have  no  shadow  at  noon;  such  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  torrid  zone. 

ASCI  TES,  4»-si't4z,  s.  [from  sKrjtic,  a  bladder.] 
A  iiarlicular  species  of  dropsy;  a  swelling  of  the 
lower  belly  ana  depending  parts,  fi-om  an  extrava- 
sation of   water. 

ASCl'TICAL,  as-s?t't4-kai,  ^  ^ 

ASCI'TICK,  is-sltik,  3^" 

[from  ascites.]  Dropsical;  hydro|)ical. 

ASCITI'TIOVS,  as-s4-tisli'fis,  a.  [ascititiiis,  Latin] 
Supplemental;  additional.     Popt:. 

AStHl'BABLE,  ii-krl'bi-bl,  a.  [from  ascribe.] 
That  w  hich  may  hi:  ascribed.     Bor/k: 

To  ASCRI'BE,  5s-kribe',  v.  a.  [ascribo,  Latin.]— 1. 
To  attribute  to  as  a  cause.  Dnjiien,—2.  To  attri- 
bute to  as  a  possessor.    T/>lot,toti. 

ASCRI'PITON,  iis-krip'slidn,  s.  [ascriptio,  I^tin.] 
The  act   of  ascriliine:.    DUt. 

ASCHlPri'TIOUS.is-krip-tlsh'as,  a.  [ascriplitius, 
Lat.]  That  which  i-i  ascribed. 

ASH,  ^sh,  s.  [a;rc,  Siixon.]  A  tree.     Dri/ckn. 

ASH-COLOURED,  Iji.'kfil-liii-d,  a.  [from  asli  and 
colour.]  Coloured  between  brown  iuid  grey 
It  uuihvard. 

ASHA'MED,  i-shimd',a.  [from  shame.]  Tooched 
w  ith  shame.     Taijlur. 

A'SHEN.  isIi'Jn,  a.  [from  ash.  1  Made  of  ash  wood. 
Di-ytli/i. 

A'SHES,  ish'Jz,  s.  wants  the  singular,  [aj-ca.  Sax.]— 
1.  I'he  remains  of  any  thing  burnt.  D/gbij.—2. 
Tlie  r; mains  of  the  budy.     Po/jc. 

ASHWE'DNESDAY.  4sh-w§d'n7.-dJ,  or  wSnz'di. 
s.  The  first  day  of  Lent,  so  called  fix>m  the  an- 
cient ctistoui  of  sprinklinij  ashes  on  the  head. 

A'SHLAR,  Ash'lir,  s.  [with  masons.]  Free  stones, 
as  they  come  out  of  the  quarry. 

A'SHLEUING,  4sh'ldr-fn)>\  s.  [with  builders.] 
Quartering  in  garrets.  Buililer's  Diet. 

ASHO'RE,  a-shore',  ad.  [from  a  and  shore.]— 1.  On 
shore;  on  the  land.  iialcig/i.—2.  To  the  shore;  to 
the  land.     Milton. 

A'SHWEED.  ash'w^id,  s.  [from  ash  and  weed.]  An 
h.rl>. 

A'SHY,  4sh'i,  a.  [tioni  ash.]  Ash-coloured;  pale;  in- 
clining to  a  whitisli-grey.  Slutks. 

ASI'DE,  S-side',  ad.  [I'l-om  a  and  side.]— 1.  To  one 
side.  D)-y(le>\.—2.  To  another  part.  Bacon.— 3, 
Vwm  the  company.  Mark. 

A'SINARY,  Ss'sl-nJ-rc,  a.  [.-isinarius,  Lat.]  Belong- 
ing to  an  ass. 

ASIXE'(iO,  is-ln-i-go,  s.  [Portuguese,  for  a  little 
ass.]  A  foolish  fellow.  Alarm..  Aniiqiiary. 

A'SJNiNK,  is'si-iilne,  a.  [from  asinus,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  an  ass.    Milton. 

To  ASK,  Ssk,  V.  a.  [aj-dian,  Saxon.] — 1.  To  petition; 
to  beg.  Swij't. — 2.  'I'o  demand;  to  claim.  Dryden. 
— 3.  To  in(|iiiro;  to  question.  Jeremiah. — 4.  To 
require,  as  needtiil.  A//iliwii. 

ASKA'NCK,      l^  „  ^  C     , 

ASKA'UNCE,^*''^^"*'^^-    i'"^' 
Sidi'wajs;  obliquely.     Milton. 

y\SKA'UNI',  Js-kJiil',  ad.  Obliquely;  on  one  side. 
Dnrlrri. 

A'SKKR,  i»k'flr  s.  rA"*"  ask.]— 1.  Petitioner. 
Snii'/i.—2.  Inquirer.  f)'t;bit. 

A'SKER.  Ask'ir.  s.  A   water-newt, 

ASKE'W,  i-<kiii',  art.  [from  a  and  skew,]  Aside; 
with    contempt;  contemptuously.  Prior. 

To  ASLA'KK,  i-«lik' ',  v.  a.  [from  a  and  slake,  or 
slack.l  To  n-mit:  to  slacken.    S/ifnttr, 

ASLA'NT,  S-slint'.  ail.  [tiimi  a  and  slant.]  Ob- 
liqiiolv  on  oni-  siile.  Dnjih'n. 

ASLK'KP.  A-O^^p',  lid."  riVont  a  and  «Ie«p.]— I. 
Shriniig;  at  lest-  nnjrtni.—Z.  To  sleep.  Milton. 

jO 


ASLO'PE,  5-jlipe',  ad.  [from  a  and  slojK.]  With 

dtcHvitj;  obliquely.  Htulihrus. 
ASP,  or  ASriCK,  jsp,  s.  A  kind  of  serpent,  whose 
poison  is  so  dangerous  and  (|uick  in  its  operation, 
that  it  kills  without  a  iKisailiility  of  ajiplyirig  any 
remedy.  Those  that  are  bitten  by  it  die  by  sleep 
and  leiliargy.  Milton. 
ASP.  Jsp,  s.    A  tree.  * 

ASPA'LATHUS,i'^l>X\'iM;  s.-l.  A  plant  call.-d 
the  rose  of  .leruialein.— 2.  The  wood  of  a  prickly 
tieej  liea\y,  oleaginous,  somewhat  sharp  and  lat- 
ter to  the  tast»',  and  anciently  in  much  rei)ute  as 
an  astringent,  but  now  little  used. 

ASPA'RAGUS,  is-par'ra-gas,  s.  The  name  of  a 
plant. 

A'SPEC T,  is'pjkt,  s.  [aspectus,  Latin.]— 1.  Look; 
air;  ai>pearance.  Burnit.—2.  Ctmntenance;  look. 
Pope.— 3.  Glance;  view;  act  of  beholding.  Milton. 
— 4.  Direction  toward  any  point;  jiosition.  Sivi/l. 
-5.  Disposition  of  any  thing  to  sonietliing  else; 
ri-lation.  LocAf.— 6.  Disposition  of  a  ]>lanet  to  other 
planits.  Benlli/. 

To  ASPE'CT,  "4s-plkt',  V.  a.  [aspicio,  Latin.]  lo 
lielmld.    Tcni^)le. 

ASPE'CTABLE,  is-pSk'ti-bl,  a.  [aspectabiUs, 
Latin.]    Vir,ilile.     Rfiy. 

ASPE'CTION,  as-p?k'tshSn,  s.  [from  as]x:ct.j 
Beholding;  view.     Baron. 

A'SPEN,  is'pSn,  s.  [erpe,  Saxon.]  A  tree;  the 
loaves  of  wiiich  ahvays  tremble.  Speiurr. 

A'SPEN,  is'.pJn,  a.  [from  asp  or  aspen.] — 1.  Belong- 
ing to  the  a5i>-tree.  Gay. — 2.  Made  of  aspeu 
wood- 

A'SPEK,  Ss'pJr,  a.  [Latin.]  Hough;  rugged.  Ba- 
con. 

To  A'SPERATE,  is'p4-rite,  v.  a.  [aspero,  Latin.] 
'Xomake  rough.     Bo;,!:'. 

ASPERA'ITON,  Js-pJ-ra-shfln,  s.  [from  asperate.] 
A  making  rough. 

ASPERIFO'LIOUS.  as-pJ-rJ-fo'iJ.fts,  a.  [asper  and 
folium,  Latin.]  Plants  so  called  from  the  roughness 
of  their  leaves. 

ASPE'RITY,  5s-p?r'ri-te.  s.  [asperitas,  Latin.]- 1. 
Unevenness;  roughness  of  surface.  Boyle.— 2. 
Roughness  of  sound. — 3.  Roughness,  or  rugged- 
ness  of  temper.  Roger?. 

ASPERNA'lION;  ii-pdr-ni'shfin,  s.  [asjiernatio, 
Latin.]  N'.  gleet;  disivgai-d.  Diit. 

A'SPEROUS,  ^s'p&r-fis,  a.  [asper,  Latin.]  Rougli; 
uneven.     Boyle. 

To  ASPE'HSE.  is-pflrsc',  v.  a,  [aspei^o,  I/itin.]  To 
bespatter  with  cen^u^e  or  calumny.    Swi/K 

ASPE'RSION,  as-iiaiMian,  s.  [aspersio,  Latin.]—!. 
A  sprinkling.  -i'Jiaks.—i.  Calumny;  censure. 
Dryilen. 

ASPHA'LTIC,  Hs-fai'tlk,  a.  [from  asplialtos.] 
Gummy;  bituminous.     Milton. 

ASPHA'LTOS,  as-f4l't3s,  s.  \_ci<T((,uhTCQ,  bitumen.] 
A  solid,  brittle,  black,  bituminous,  inflaiiimable 
substance,  resembling  jiitcli,  and  chielly  found 
swimming  on  the  siirliice  oftheZ,nf«.¥  Aip/ialtUes, 
or  Dead  Sea,  where  anciently  stood  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

ASPHA'LTUM.  ifi-l'X\'\hn,  s.  [Latin.]  A  bituminous 
stone  found  near  the  ai;c:ent  Babylon. 

A'SPHODEL,  as'f6-«!Sl,  s.  [aspho<lclus,  Latin.] 
Da>lil).     Pul>r. 

A'SPICK,  as'plk,s.  [See  ASP.]  The  name  of  a  ser- 
pent.    AiliUson. 

To  A'SPIRATK.  4s'pi-rite,  v.  e.  [aspiro,  La- 
tin.] To  pronounce  with  full  breath;  as  /lorsc, 
hog. 

To  A'SPIRATE,  as'pi-rite,  v.  n.  [aspiro,  Latin.] 
'l"o  be  pronounced  with  full  breath.     Drtjden. 

A'SPIRATE,  as'p4-r4te,  a.  [aspiratus,  Latin.]  Pro- 
nounced with  full  bi-eath.    Holder. 

ASPIHAIION  4s-p^ri'shfln,s.  [ajpiratio,  Latin.] 
-1.  A  bieathing  alter;  an  ardent  ^vish.  lVatls.—2. 
The  act  of  aspiring,  or  desiring  something  liigh . 
.%ak.\:—3.  The  proiuniciation  of  a  vowel  willi 
full  breath.     Holder. 

To  ASPl'RE,  as'plre,  v.  n.  [aspiro,  Latin.]—!. 
To  desire  with  eagerness;  'to    pant  after  some- 
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tliiiii,'  liijiluT.    SMnitj.    navies.— 2.  To   rise  higli. 

Ifol-n: 
ASPORTA'TION,    As-i)5r-tiMian,    s.    L;"l>"'''"''"' 

I.:it.J  A  carniiiK  i\\\:\y.    Diet. 
ASqi'I'Nr,    •(vkwliif,  ad.    [IVom  a  ami    squint.] 

OMicnu'ly;    not  i"    the     straisilit   line   of  vision. 

ASS,  Jss,  s.  [asinns,  Latin.]— I.  An   animal  (il    bui-- 

iltu.     SAaks.—2.  A   Mupiil,   luavy,    (lull  llllow;   a 

'lolt.    Shnkt. 
To  ASSA'IL,  av«:\lL',  v.  a.    [;!'<!aii.  r.   Fivuch.]— 1. 

To  Attack  in  a  lio5tik>iii:inni.T;  to  assault;  to  fall 

ni>on.     S/Kusrr.—i.   l^o  attack  with    argument  or 

cenimv.     I'niie. 
ASSA'ILABLK,  is-<i'ia-bl.  a.[(i-om  assail.]    That 

wliicli  may  hu  ati-itki-d.  Slinks. 
ASSA'Il.AN  r,  As-'ile'ivu,  s.  [assaillant,  Fr.]     He 

that  attacks.     Hn'i-.vnrd. 
ASSA'ILANT,  4s-s"ale'ant,  a.  Attackinsj;  invaOing. 

M)ttun. 
ASSA'ILER,  as-silc'flv,  s.  [from  nssail.]  One  who 

attacks  aiuiilifv.     S<d»nj. 
ASSAPA'XICK,  4s-sa-i)4u'n1k,  <•  The  Ibing  squir- 

ivl. 
ASSA'KT,  as-«A\t'.  «.  [issart,  French.]  An  offence 

committed  in  the  forest,  by  plucking-  n\^  woods  by 

the  roots.    Cmi-i'l. 
ASSA'SSIN.ls-sSs'sln.  ^, 

ASSA'SSINATE,  Ss-sas'se-nite,   3 "" 

Cassassin,  French.]  A  murilerer;  one  that  kills   '.y 

su<l(len  violence.     Pu/v. 
ASSA'SSINATE.  is-sas'si-nito,   s.  [from  asMssin.] 

The  crime  oj"  an  assassin;  nuntlev.     Pope. 
7'o  ASSA'SSINATE,  As-sas'sc-nate.v.  a.  [Imm   as. 

sassin.]— 1.    'I'o  nnmler  by  violence.  Dryiieiu—I- 

To  wav-iiy;  to  lake  hv    tr.-afberv.     Milton. 
ASSASS'INA'TION,   Is^sSs-si-ni'-shan,  s.  [f mm  as- 
sassinate.]    The  act  of  assassin  ling.     Clarendon. 
ASSASSINA'TOR,  as-sas-si-ni'ldr,  s.  [from  assassi- 
nate.]    Murileivr;   mankilhr. 
ASSA'TIOX,  ils-si'shftn.s.  [ass.itns,  roasted,  Latin.] 

lUiistiiiu:.     Brmvn. 
ASSA'LLr,is.silll',  s.  [assault, Fivnch.]—!.  Storm; 

opposed    to   .tfi/>    or  .w'cijr.    Brirnn.—2.     Violence. 

S/'icit.m-.—J.  Invasion;  hostility;  attack.  Cfrircndun. 

—'I.  [In  law.]  A  violent   kinrt    of  injury  offered  to 

a  man's  person.     C  irac'- 
To  ASS.VULT,  a:.silt,  v.   a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

attack;  to  invade.     Drydrn. 
ASSA'UL  TEH,  Ss-sAl'tAr,    s.  [from   assault.]     One 

Tslio  violently  assaults  aiioth.r.    Sitlney. 
ASSA'Y,  is-s.\'',  s.   [fssayer,    Frencli.]— 1.  Kxamina- 

lioii.    S/mks.—2.    [In  law.]    The    examination    of 

measures  and  wviijhts    us.d  by  the   clerk  of  the 

market.    CmvcU—S.  The  fust  entrance  upon   any 

ihintr.     S,rjeiiici:—i.  Attack;  ti-oulile.  SjK-iisri; 
To  ASSA'V,  4s.si',  V.  a.   [issayer,  French.]— I.  To 

make   trial  of.  Hriijunrd.—i.  To  apply   to,  as  the 

touchstone   in  ai.inijiiiii    nictals.     Mi/ton.— 3.    To 

Irv;  to  I  ndenvour.   Samuel- 
ASS'a'YEK,  as-s.Vflr,  s.  [ftom  assay.]  An  onicer  of 

the   mint,  for  the  due  trial  of  silver.  Cmvil.  Il'ootl- 

unrd. 
ASSF.CTA'TION,    as-sik-ti'shflii,     s.      [assoctatio, 

L^it.]  Attendance. 
ASS'XU'riON,  Js.sJ-k5ii's!i?tn,  s.    [frnm   asseqnor, 

asst'cuium,  Lat.  to   obtain.]     .Xcquiremeiit.     -i;/- 

liflT'-. 
ASSE'MHLAOR,    avsJm'blidjc.     s.      [nssi  nililage, 

Fi\ik1i.]     A  colleetinii;  a   nuiul>er   of  inilividuals 

biMUcrht  totf  thcr.     Lvckr. 
ro  ASlJK'MBLF,,  4s-sim'bl,  v.  a.    [ass.inbler,  Fr.] 

To  brine:  totrelhi  r  into  oni-  piace.     Slinki. 
To  ASSE'MBLF.,  As-sJm'bl,  v.n.  lo  ■i.et;t  logetlwr, 

Daniel. 
ASSK-'MBLY,  5s-s5m'lili.  s.   [astemblee,    Fr.]  com- 

panv  met  toKelher.  S/:ok.t. 
ASSE'NT,    is-sJut'.  s.     [ass.-nsiis,    Untin.]— 1.  The 

act  of  aprceiiiK  to  any   thiiiB'  L-irte,— 2.  Consfnt; 

aE;i-e<-oKnr.     Hooker. 
To  ASSR'NT.as-sint',  v.    n,  [assenliir,  Latin.]  To 

concede;  to  jield  tn.     Art<. 
ASSENTATION,    is-sin-ti'shrtn,    ».     iVicntatio. 


Latin.]   Compliance  \ijth  tlte  op'.iiion  oi  anothet 

out  of  (lattery.     Oir/. 
ASSEN'lEU,    fts-s5nt'-ar,    «•    One    that     asstnts. 

Hall. 
ASSE'NTMRVr,   -Is-sJnt'niSnt,   s.    [from    assent.] 

Convii-       Broivn.  .    ,    ,    _. 

To  ASSK'U  T,  a^-sftrt',  v.  a.  [ass^ro.  Latin.]—!,   lo 

mamtaiii:  to  d.f.iid  either  by  wouh  or  ae'ions. 

Vr,jdrn.-2.  Toi-fHrin.- 3.  To  claim;  to  vindicate 

a  title  t,).     Ih-ydeii.  ,    , 

ASSE'K  :iOr.-,    is-uVshaii,    s.    [from   assrrt.j-1. 

The   act    of  asserting.    Jroi;  ;i  -2.    Position   ad- 
vanced. 
ASSE'RIIVe,  as-sui'Jv,a.  [from  assert.]  Positive; 

doijiiiaiical,     Oti:i-vi''c. 
ASSE'R10R,a,-,fir'tiV.s.  [from  assert.]  Maintaiu- 

er;  vindicator;  affirr.ittr.  Fnor.  . 

TttASSl/RVE,  as-sfirvt',  V.   a.   [as^eivio,  Lat.]   lo 

serve,  lielii,  or  second.     Olrl.  ,    ,.      ,  .,. 

To     SSE'SS,  as-sJss',    V.  a.  [asststare,  Xtahan.j    lo 

change  with  any  certain  sum.  ^acon.  .    ,     , 

ASSE'S.SIOX,    as-.Ssh'fiii,    s.    [assessio,  Latin.j     A 

sitting  down  bv  one.  DM. 
ASSiC'S51MEXT",  as-sjss'mjnt,  s.  [from  to  as«„''-J-J; 

The   si;.ii  leviid  on  certain  pi-operiv— 2-   1  be  act 

of  asicsjing.     Uatucl.  _     .     .     , 

ASSE'bSOK,     as-sJss'sftr.   s.    [asseisor,  Latin.]-!. 

The  pel-son  that  .siu  by  the  .judges.  n)ydcn-—i- 

He  that  sits  bv  another  as  next  in  dignity,  .i.unn. 

—3.  [froiii  ass^^ss.]  He  that  lays  taxes. 
AS'SE  rs,  4s'seu,  s.  uitiiout    the  singiijc;:   i.-issez, 

Fr.]     Goods  .suflicient  to  discharge  that    bnitlen 

wiiieh  is  cast  uiion  the  exceutov  ov  heir.    Cmeel. 
r-o  ASSE'VER.  a.s-sSv'ar,       ,    ,        l.-.a. 
To  ASSE'VKKATE,  as-s?v'ftr-atc,  j 

Toamrni  with  uneat  solemnity,  asupon  oalli. 
ASSEVERA'TldX,      as-s^v-ar-i'shftii,     s.    [from 

asseverate.]    Solemn    alHrmalion,    as   ni>on   oath. 

Hooker.  n      A 

ASS'HEAD,   dss'hid,  s.  [from  ass  and    r.caU.J     ri. 

blockhead.    S/inks.  ,     -^   -,  ^\■v 

ASSIDU'IIY,   as-si-dW-tJ,  s.  [assidinte,   Fr.]  Dih- 

ASSl'DUOv's,  as-s!d'.j{i-&s,  a.  [assidiius,  Lat.]  Con- 
siantin  applic-.itioii.     Prior.  , 

ASSI'DLOUSNESS,  as-sTd'-iu-Qs-iiSss,  s.  .  JW"' 
assiduous.]  Sedulousiiess;  closeness  of  a1)phcalioi>, 
assiduit\.  ,  „  ... 

ASSI'ULQUSLY,  as-sld'ji-Vis-li,  ad.  [from  assidu- 
ous.] lliligeiitlv;    conlinuallv.  Bcnfh-i/. 

JSSIE'NTU,  as.ihi-Sn'to,s.  ^In  Spanish,  a  _coiiti-:ict 
lu-  bargain.]  A  eonlnict  or  conveiiiion  oetween 
the  kin!!:  of  Spain,  and  other  powers,  for  lur- 
nishing  the  Spanish  dominiujis  in  America  wiili 
slaves.  ., 

To  ASSI'GN,  As-^ine'.  v.  a.  [assigncr.  Frfncl>.j--l. 
To  maik  out;  to  appoint.  .iMi^ni--^-  I''  'ix 
with  iVL-iivd  to  quaiitv  or  valii'-.  Lnrv'-.— 3.  Lj" 
law.]  loappohit  a  lieputy,  or  mako  over  u  wghi 
to  another.    Cmvel.  .       .    _, 

.\SSI'GN  ABLE,  As-si'ni-hl,  n.  [Iiom  asMgii.j  I  hat 
which  niav  lie  markwl  out,  ti\e<i,  or  made  over. 
Soiillu 

A'SSIGNAT,  As-slg-nat,  s.  [French.]  The  papir 
coinof  France  since  its  re\o|iilJoii.     Biirkr. 

ASSK;NA'II0.\-.  as.sio;-ii:V«haii,  «•  [ass.-iiaiio. 
Latin.]—;.  An  appointment  »o  meet;  used  gene- 
rally at  love  Hi.pointmeuts.  Sjci/f— 2-  A  •"'•'■-"^W 
o\er a  tiling  to  iiiiolher.  ,     ,.      , 

ASSUiNEE',  iis.sl-uAi',  s.  fassigiu',  Fr.]  He  that  >, 
appoint,  d  or  deputixl  by  another  to  do  any  .icf.  m- 
j.erform  any  business,  or  enjoy  any  comniLditj. 
Coivrl.  .       ,     ,,      ... 

ASSI'GN EK.  as->.l'nar.  s.  [from  .tssign.]  lie  that 
appoints.     P'-ra;!  of  rieOi.  . 

ASSl'liNMKX  r.  .Is-sim'iuent,  s.  flrom  assin.J  Ap- 
jioimmeiit  of  one  thing  with  leganl  lo  ailothtr 
ihing  or  person,     l.utkr.  .    . 

ASSI'ShLAULE,  a-slm'nii-li-hl,  a-  [frm'i  a^siin.- 
latc.]  That  which  may  be  converted  to  the  same 
natnix- with  somt  thing  else.     Bfovn, 

To  AbSl'MHATK,  »a-stm'm4-lile,  v.  a.  La«iiuilo. 
I.!\t:n.1-^T.    ;  o  c.n^  ert  to  the   same  natvive  w  im 
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F.itc,  tir,    lAll.  iSt;— mi.niil;— li'ilit,  pili;- 


aiuitliti-  tiling.  Xru-'ou.—2.  To  biiiig  to  a  liKt-iiess, 
or  ri  semlilaiice.   Sw'Jh 

ASSI'MILA TKNF.SS,  4«-stni'mMite-)iJi3,  s.  [from 
iii-iinilite.]  Likt-iiess.  met. 

ASilMIL.V^nOX,  ils-siin-mi-li'shOii,  s.  [from  as- 
similate.]—!. The  !K't  of  converting  any  tiling  to 
the  nature  or  substance  of  another.  Bofoi/.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  assimilated.  Broji;;).— 3.  The 'act  of 
growing  like  some  other  beuig.  Dcray  of  Piety. 

To  ASSI'MULATE.  is-slm'mS-lite,  v.  a.  [assimulo, 
Lat.]  To  feign;  to  counterfeit.     Dirt 

ASSIMULA'  IXOK,  as-slm-mft-li'shfin,  s.  [assimula- 
tio,  Lat.]  A  <rHstmbling',  a  coiiutevfcitiiig.  Dili. 

ASSI'SE^  is-size',  s.  [Fr.]— 1.  A  commission  ufaisi^'c, 
tlirectjd  to  the  Judges,  and  clerk  of  assise,  to  take 
assizes.  Blatk.rioiie.—2.  A  couit  of  antise.  S<'e  Jcu- 
ion's  Assize.—^.  A  particular  species  of  jury  called 
an  asiist;  siiminoned  for  the  tiial  of  lauded  dis- 
putes. hlackitunt.—A,  A  particular  spi  cies  of  trial 
by  jury.  ib. — 5.  A  certain  onlinanct' ur  statute,  ih. 
—6.  A  particular  species  of  rent.  ib.—7.  A  particu- 
lar species  of  writ.  i'>. 

To  ASblS'i', ivsist',  V.  a. [assister,  Fr.  assislo,  Lat.] 
loliclp.    Jiamans, 

ASSl'aTANCE,  i!.sis't4nse,s.  [assistance, Fr.]  Help; 
furtlieiiuice.     StUingJIeet, 

AbiSrS'l'ANT,  is-sls'iant,  a.  [from  assist.]  Helping; 
lending  aid.     Hale. 

ASSrSTANT,  is-sls'lint.s.  [from  assist.]  A  ptison 
eng.ige.d  in  an  aftiiir  not  as  principal,  but  as  auxi- 
liary or  mill..' teriai.    Baron. 

A>SSrz£,  is-slze',  s.  [assise,  French,  a  silting.] — 1. 
,  An  assembly  of  knights  and  other  substantial  men, 
with  the  bailiff  (n  justice,  in  a  certain  place,  and 
fit  a  certain  time  — 2.  A  jury. — J.  An  ordinance  or 
statute.— 4.  The  courts  where  the  writs  are  taken. 
Cowel. — 5.  Any  court  ol  justice.  Dryden — 5.  Assizt; 
vfbreail,  measure  or  ({uantity  in  proportion  to  the 
price. — 7.  Measure;  rate.  Speitscr. 

To  ASSi'ZE,  Si-slze',  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fix 
the  rate  of  any  thing. 

ASSI'ZiiU,  4s-.il'/.dr,  s.  [fronj  assize.]  An  officer 
that  hast  e  car  of  weights  and  measures.  Cluimb. 

ASSO'CIABLE,  as-so^sli^i-bl,  a.  [associabilis,  Lat.] 
That  which  may  be  joined  toanotli'r. 

To  ASScyciATK,  a'.,o'sli^-Ate,  V.  a.[assucier,  Fr.] 
— 1.  'lo  unite  with  another  as  a  confidenite.  Shckx, 
— 2.  To  adopt  as  a  friend  upon  equal  terms.  Uryd. 
—■J.  To  accompany.  .fcc/Zvo. 

ASSO'CIATE,  4i-so'sh^-Aie,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Con- 
fitleraiL'.    Milton. 

ASSO'CIATE,  a.s-si'jhi-ite,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1. 
A  partner.  SidrU'y.—2.  A  confederate.  Hooker.— ?y. 
A  companion.  H^ouon. 

AS.iOCIA'TION.  4 s.s6-sh4-i'shfin,s.[fnim  associate.] 
—1.  Union;  uoiijiinclion:  society.  Haokrr. — 2.  Con- 
K(li-i-acy.  Hooker.— S,  Partnership.  Soyie.—4.  Con- 
nexion. H'litts. — S.  Apposition;  union  of  nuttter. 
StrwtoH 

To  ASSO'IL,  4s-sill',  V.  a.  [asoiler,  old  Fr.  from  ab- 
solve, Lat.l—l.  To  absolve  Sp.  F.Q.  H.  1.  C.  X.  st. 
5Z — ■'..  To  d-li*v;V;to  release.  Sfi.  K  Q^—3.  To  put 
an  enci  to.  K  £)  a.  III.  C.  I.  st.  18.— 4.  'I'o  denomi. 
nate.  F.  0.  B.  VII.  C.  VII.  st.  38. 

A'SSONANtE,  4s's6-n4nse,  s.  [assonance,  Fr.]  Re- 
ference of  one  sound  to  another  resembling  it. 
Diet. 

A'SSONANT,5s'si-nint,  a.  [assonant, Fr.]  Resem- 
bling another  sound.  Diit. 

To  AHdO'UT,  4s-s6rl',  v.  a.  [assortir,  Fr.]  To  range 
in  classes. 

lo  ASSO'l,4'-s5tt',v.  a.  [from  sol;  assotcr,  Fr.]  To 
iiif.ituate.    S;jriiier. 

To  ASSUA'GK,a.-s«idjt',  v.  *  [rpief,  Saxon.J— 1- 
To  mitignu-;  tosofien.  yW(//*o«.— 2.  To  appease;  to 
pacify.  I  larni.ton. — 3.  To  ease. 

To  ASSL'A'GE,  Jb-swidje',  v.  n.  To  abate.  Ceii. 

ASSUA'GKMENT,  a».<,widj.'ii,int,  s.  [from  as- 
suage.] VVIiat  miligau  s  or  sof'trns.    Speii^t-r. 

.\SSUA  tilCR,  4s-swAdje'ftr,  s.  flroni  assuage.]  One 
who  piCiUi-s  or  appe.tses. 

ASSUA'SIVK,  a<-swi'»Jv,u.  [fiom  asi.iagp.]  Soften- 
ing; initigatiiv'.  Fopr. 


TtASSU'R-IUfrAlE,  as-s&b'ju-gite,  v.  a.  [subjugo, 
I.-it.]  To  subject  to.  S/uiks. 

AS.SUEFA'C  riON,  4s-sw4-fak'shtin,  s.  [asjuefacio, 
Lat.]  The  slate  of  Ix'ing  accustomid.    Brown. 

ASSUE'TUDE,  4s.swi'iftde,s.  [iusucliido,  Lat.]  Ac- 
ciistomanee;  custom.  Bfuon, 

To  ASSU'ME,  4s-s6me',  v.  a.  [assumo,  Latin.]— 1. 
To  take.  Pope.— 2.  I'o  take  upon  one's  st  If.  Diyd. 
—3.  To  arrogate;  to  claim  or  seize  unjustly.  Coliirr. 
— 4.  To  suppose  something  without  proof.  Boyle. — 
5.  To  appropriate.  Clarendon. 

A.SSU'MER,  as-si'inflr,  s.  [from  assume-]  An  anr)- 
gant  man.    Saiit/i. 

ASSU'MING,  as-siniie'lng,  participial  a.  [from  as- 
sume.] Arrogant ;  haughty.  Dryden. 

AS.'SU'MSIT,  Is-sflm'sK  s.  [asbumo,  Lat.]  A  volun. 
tar)  promise  nutde  by  woi^,  whereby  a  man  taketli 
upon  him  to  perform  or  pay  any  thing  to  another. 
Coxiel. 

ASSU'MPTION,  4s-samp'sh&n,  s.  [assumptio,  Lat.] 
—1.  Tlieact  of  taking  any  tiling  to  one's  self.  Ham- 
mond.—2.  The  supposition  of  any  thing  withoi'.l 
farther  proof.  Norrii. — 3.  The  thing  proposed;  a 
postulate.  Drydrii.—4.  The  taking  tip  any  person 
into  heaven.     SttilirixJlect. 

ASSLT'MPTIVE,  ^s-sdinji-'i',  a.  [assumptivus,  Lat.] 
That  is  assumed. 

ASSU'RAXCE.  4.s-slii'r4nse,  s.  [assurance,  Fr.]—1. 
Certain  expectation.  TiUotson.—2.  .Secure  confi- 
dence; trust.  Spenser.— 3.  Freedom  from  doubt; 
cenain  knowledge.  South.— i.  Firmness;  undoubt- 
iiig  steadiness.  Rogtrs.-S.  Confidence;  want  ot'mo- 
desty.  Sidney.— 7.  Spirit;  intrepiilitj.  Drydeu.—6. 
Ground  of  confidence;  security  given.  Davies, — 
8.  Sanguinity;  readiness  to  bo|)e.  //c/jnnj.— 9.  I'es- 
timony  of  credit.  TUlotson.— 10.  Convictiau.  7'ii- 
ht.ton. — 11.  Insurance. 

I'o  ASSU'KE,  as-sli6re',  V.  a.  [as"!ui"er,  French.]—!. 
To  give  confidence  by  a  firm  promise.  Maccabees. 
— 2.  To  secure  another.  Rogers.— 3.  To  make  con- 
fident; to  e.\eiiipt  from  doubt  or  fear.  Milton.— 4. 
To  make  secure,  .y/rnfer. — S.  To  affiance;  to  be- 
troth. S/inkv. 

ASSU'RED,  as-shfi'r?d,  or  as-shiVflrd,  praticipial  a. 
[from  aasure.]- 1.  Certain;  indubitiible.  Bacon.— 2. 
Certain;  not  doubting.  S!iaks.—3.  Imnwdest;  vici- 
imslv  coi.fideut. 

ASSIJ'REDLY,  as-sh6'i'|ld-lj,ad.  [from  assuiiei*.]  Cer- 
tainly; indubitably.  S'o'itk. 

ASSUltEDNESS,  'is-sh^i'iid-nlss,  s.  [from  assuretl.] 
The  state  of  being  assured:  certainty. 

ASSU'RER,  ^sslnVrfir,  s.  [from  assure.]— I.  He  that 
gives  assurance.— 2.  He  that  gives  security  to  make 
good  au)'  loss. 

A'STERISK,  4s'ti-risk,  s.  A  mark  in  printing;  as  *. 
Creiv. 

A'S  1  EUISM,  Ss'ti-rizm.  s.  [asteiismus,  Latin.]  A 
constellation.   Bentlerj. 

ASTERl'  I'ES.  5s-t§i^rt?7..  s.  [from  AO^ia^i  Greek.] 
A  precious  stone;  a  kind  of  opal  sparkling  like  a 
star.  Wi'/j'j  Dicl, 

A'STH.MA,  ist'ma,  s.  [*c6//«.]  A  frequent,  difficult, 

and  short  respiration,  joined  with  a  hissing  sound 

and  a  cough,     h'loyer. 
ASTHMA'TICAL,  ast-n>ilt't^-k31,  ) 
ASTH..1.VT1CK,  ast-mai'tlk,         S 

[from  asihina.]  Troubled  with  an  asthma.  Floyer. 
AS  I'E'RN,  l-stArn',.id.  [liom  a  and  stern.]    In  the 

hinder  pan  of  the  ship;  behind  the  ship.  Dryden. 
To  ASTE'RT,  4.st?rl',  v.  a.  To  terrify;  to  startle;  to 

fright.    Sioiier. 
AS'l'0'XIl'"'-0,  as-tA'ni-Jd,  pnrlicipinl  a.  A  word  used 

fill'  nstotiishrd.     tmi'ifi. 
To  AS  ^0'^flSl^  Svion'nlsh.  v,  a.  [cstonner,  Fr.]  To 

ciinlound  w  ith  fe!ir  or  wonder;  to  amaze.  Addison. 
AS'IO'NISH  LVG  NESS,  aslc1n'nlsh-lng-nJsj,s.  [from 

astonish,]  (Quality  to  f.xcite  astonishiiient. 
ASTO'.NISHMEN'r,  as-toii'iilsh-iiiSnt,  s.    [sstonne- 

n.eiif,  Fr.]  .'\inazement;  conflision  of  mind*  South. 
To  ASTO'UNO,  l-sioiind',  V.  H.  [estonner,  Fr.]  To 

astonish;  to  confound  witli  fear  or  wonder.  Milton. 
ASTR.VDDLE,a-strad'dl,ad.  [from  a  and  su-addle.] 

With  onr's  U>gs  across  aiiv  Ihini:.      /'■i'. 


ASV 


\  I  \ 


— iii,  mAvc.  ii')r,  Ii6t;— ii'ilx-,  til),  I.. 

ASTRfE'A,  As-tri'S.  s.  [I.at.fiir  tlie  OwUlfSs  Jiisticf. 
but  ustil  by  Milton  top]    Viifjci,  ilie  siMhiiigu  in  the 
Zotliaciv.   I'ar.  Last.  Jf.  IV.  993. 
A'STUAGAL,  ds'li-a-BAl,  s.  [otcpaytth®-.]  A  lictlo 
ruiiiid  iiiL'iiibci',  ill  Oiu  form  oC  a  ring:,  at  (he  tO|>i 
unii  bottuiusut' columns.  Speit. 
A'.S'rRAL,4s'tiill,u.  [IVom  astruni,  Lat.]  St.-»iT);  re- 
lating to  the  stars.     Dryiltn. 
ASTKA'Y,  a-slri',  ail.  [IVoiu  a  and   stray.]    Out  of 

thf  riRlit  wav.  Mi/''-ri. 
To  ASTUl't.;  1',  ii-sirikt',  v.  a.   [astriiigu,  Lat.]   To 

contract  l>y  applications.  Ailiutiiitbt. 
ASTHIC'TION,  J-strikViidn.  s.  [aslrictio,  Lat.]  Ihe 
act  or  power  of  contracting  the  parts  of  the  body. 
Bacon, 
ASTHrCTIVE,  a-strlli'tlv,  a.   [IVoiu  astrict.]  Siyji- 

tifk;  liitidinK. 
AS'l'RrCTOllY,  a-strlk'tfti-r4,  a.  [astricto»ius,  La- 
tin.] Astriuj>'ciit 
AS  TRl'DK,  a-sti iile',  ad.  [ironi  a  and  stride.]     With 

tlie  letcs  opKii.  Bmjit;, 
AS'llU'KEUOU.S,    4-»lr!f'i4-rSs,    a.   [astrifer,  Lat.] 

Bearing, or  having  stars.     Did. 
To  AS TRI'NOK,  A->tr<ndje',  v.  a.  [antiingo,  Lat.]  I'o 
maki-  a  I'onti-action;   to  make  the  parts  uniw  ioi;e- 
ther.  Bariiu. 
ASTRrKGKNCY,  il-str!..'j§ii'sj.  s.  [from  asirin?e.] 
The  po\*tr  of  coatracting  the  parti  of  the   body. 
Bacon. 
ASi"Rl'NGKNT,   is-lrjn'j^nt.  a.   [astringeus,  Lat.] 

Rinding;  contracting;.    Biu  uit. 
ASlRlN'GEN  i,   as-trln'jfent.    s.    [Cioin    tlic  adjec- 
tive.]  An  astriiia;eiu  niedicinc.  Bctthnoie. 
AS'rRt)FK'LL,  as-iri-lSl',  ».  I'he  name  of  some  bit- 
ter weed.    Speiixr. 
ASTRCGRAPIIV,   As-stiOBgral^fe,  s.  [nom    acgii- 

and  ^f^*]  The  science  ol' describing  tjie  stars. 

A'STROLAHK,  as'tro-libe,  s.  [citi^oKxQuv,  of  ^cy, 

a  star,  and  A*o«'l'»  to  take.]  An  iiistminent  ch'ntly 

used  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  the  sun,  o.- 

stars,  at  sea. 

ASTRO'LOGER,  Ss-trdl'16-jfr;  s.  [astrologus,  Lat.] 

One  that,   supposing  the  iiiHiK'nce  of  the  stars  to 

have  a  causal  power,  professes  to  foret^l  or  discover 

evehts.  Sivifl. 

ASTROLO'GlAN.Ss-tro-lo'jc-iti,  s.  [fi-om asti-oji)E;y.] 

Astrologer.    Hiirlilirris. 
AS  TROLO'GICAL,  As-lrA-iarj^kAl,  7  ., 
ASTROLOGICK,  as-iri-lod'jlK,         j 


,..>l.uiU-    '/.'111,   I  His. 

A'SYMI'lOIF.,  iMm-tiii,  %.  [fioin «t9"t/V^7c».i  y( 
xymptales  are  riKl't  lines,  which  approach  neaixr 
aiid  iioarer  to  lome  curve;  but  which  would  nevi  r 
iiuet.    Civw. 

ASJ-'Nin.lOX,  is-sln'dJi-ton,  ».  [ast-ycTiTc]  A  fi- 
gure in  gniiiiinar,  when  a  conjunction  copulative  is 
oiuiited. 
AT,  di.  prip.  r»^r,  Saxiui.]— 1.  At,  iR-tiire  a  place, 
iloiiaites  the  nearness  of  the  place;  as,  a  man  is  ul 
the  iiiiiise  before  he  is  in  ii.  Stillhi}:j/ei-l.—2.  At  be- 
torc  a  word  signify  ii.g  time  notes  ihe  coexistence 
of  Ihe  time  with  the  iviiii;  he  rose  ai  ten.  Stvift.~ 
3.  /It  btibi-e  a  casual  wou!  signifies  nearly  the  laine 
as  tW</';  lie  «iid  if  at  a  touch.'  nryil. — l.  At  l>rfore  a 
superlative  adjective  implies  >>/  Uir  sli,'t;tii,at  mot', 
in  the  state  of  most  jiti-ti'Ctjon,  o-r.—s.  j4<  signifits 
the  particular  cuiuiitiou  ot  the  pi  rson;  a>,  nt  peace. 
Szvtp.—d.  At  sometimes  murks  eiiipluyineiit  or  at 
teiition;  busy  la  his  task,  fuflc—l.  At  is  sonieonit  s 
the  same  w  ilbfuruiahed  xvit/i,  nlKtir  the  Frt^ich  n;  ki, 
a  man  at  arm».  S/iahn/i.—a,  At  sometiuies  notes  the 
place  where  any  thin?  i>,i.«;  livts  (2t  Barnet.  Po/ic— 
9.  dt  somelimes  signifies  in  coilsiqueiice  of;  he 
swooned  at  rl.e  sifrnt.  Hale— lo.  fit  marks  some- 
times tin  efii.et  proceeding  from  an  act;  he  eai^  at 
Ins  own  cost.  Lirydeii.—W.  At  soiiieiiines  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in;  noting  siiuaiion.  Swift.— 12.  At 
soiiH  ii...i-s  marks  the  occasion,  like  on;  lie  coines  <it 
call.  JJiifilin— 13.  At  sometini'S  seinit  to  signify-  in 
the  po«L  rot,  or  obedient  to.  lyiyihn.— 14,  At  siiuu- 
tiiiies  notes  the  illation  of  a  man  to  an  action. 
i'u.l/,r.~is.  At  somttimes  imports  the  manner  of 
•an  action.  7)r;/„'e;i.— 16.  At  meuiis  sometimes  a|>pli- 
caiion  to.  /•ojjf.—n.  At  all.  In  any  manner.  Fof^r. 

A'  1  AHA!.,  Ai'S-^iil,  s.  A  kind  of  tiibour  used  bv  the 
Moois.     Ditf.'iii. 

ATA/iAXU;At-Si-rliW,l.i,-) 

A'lAHAXY,  ai'4-r4k-,i,        O- 

Km  inption  from  vexatlou;  traiKiuillity.  GlunviHe. 

ATE,  aie.     The  preterite  of  «jt.     Sut.tli. 

A"J  HANOR,  i:/i'i-na:;  s.     A  digesting  furnace   to 
iveep  heat  lor  a  king  time. 

A"lHEISM,iV/,eil2m,  s.  [from  arhi 
lir  f  of  a  God.    Tillotioii, 

ATHEIST,    i'Mi-lst,  s.    [aSs^T.-]   (Jne    that  denies 
the  existence  of  Gixl.  Btnilrij, 

A'THEIST,  ?i7//e-lsi,    a.  Alhcisijcal;  denying   God. 
Miltou, 

AlHEl'STICAL,  h-i/ti-h'd-k%l  a.  [from  atheist.] 
Given  lo  atheism;  imj/iniis.     .South, 


lieist.]  Tile  disbi- 


[Iroin  astrology.]  Relating  to  astrology;  professing  I  ATHWS  IK  ALLY,     S-r//A'i>.i£-k4l-lJ,    ad.     [from 


astrology.     Woftuu. 
ASlROLCCilCALLY,  is-tio-lod'ji-kll-lt:,ad.  [from 

astrology.]  In  an  astrohigicai  manner. 
7'o  ASTKO'LOtiIZE,  is-strol'lo.ji/.t',  v.  n.  [frimi  aj- 

trology.]  'lo  practise  astrology. 
ASTRO'LOGV,4s-trdl'li-ji,s.  [astrologia,  Lat.]  The 
"priictice  of  foi'etelliiig  things  by  the   knowkttge  of 

the  stars.  Swift. 
ASTRO'NOMEH,  .is-strSn'ni-mftr,  s.    [from  ac^Cii 

and  vo//.@r.]  He  that  studies  the  cel<  stiaJ  niutiuns- 
Locke. 

AS  IRONO'xnCAL.  ds-tri-iiAiu'niJ-kil.  ? 

ASTRONO'.MICK.  is-lri-n<1m'm?k,  5 

[from  astivnoniy.]  Kelungiiig  to  astronomy.  Broxvu. 

ASIRONO'MICALLY,  Is-tri-ndm'mi-kai-li,  iid. 
[from  astroiioiiiical.]  In  an  astronomical  nianiu  r. 

ASTRO'NO.MY,a&.tr<5n'ni-ni4,  s.  [from  ac^ovonw.] 
A  mixed  mathematical  science,  teaching  tlie  know- 
ledge of  the  celestial  bodies,  their  magnitudes, 
motions,  distances,  (leriods,  eclipses,  and  oitler. 
Coielry. 

AS  IRtV  THEOLOGY,  is-tri'Mi-Al-li-ji.  s.  [astriim 
and  theologia,  Lat.]  Divinity  founded  on  the  ob- 
servation of'  the  ceK'stial  bodies.  Dcr/iam. 

ASU'NOER,  d-sfln-dAr,  ad.  [arur.Opan.Sax.]  Apart; 
separately;  not  together.  Jfuvien, 

ASY'LUM,  i-sl'iam.or  as'si-lftni,  i.  [*iTl/Aov.]  A  sanc- 
tuary ;  a  refuge.    Ayliffi: 

ASY'M.MKTRV,  S-slm'm4-tri,  s.  [from  curi/M^«7g<a.J 
Contrariety  to  symmetry;  disproportion.  Cyn: 
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atheistical.]   In  ay  atheistical  manner.  Souili. 

AlHEl'S  lie  ALNESS,  A-M<  Is'ti-kSl-n^ss,  s.  [fn.m 
atheistical.]  The  quality  of  being  atheistical. 
Hfimmontl, 

ATHEl'.sriCK,  A-//(Mstik.  a.  Lf.x,i,i  allui«t.]  Gi- 
ven to  atheism.    Rmj. 

ATHEOUS.  i'f/ii-as,  a.  [ym^.-\  Aiheisilck;  god- 
!.,«.     Milton. 

ArilEhi/.yiA,  a-//ii-r<Vma,  s.  [5tD::<i',«o(.]  A  specie' 
III  we   .  SItafp. 

ArHERO'.MATOtS,a-^/ic.idm'a-tas.a.  [from  athe- 
roin;i.]  Having  tiie  qiinlitiis  cf  an  alliei'on.a,or  cur- 
il)   »t  n.  IVtsrnuiu. 

ATHl'RST,  a-z/i first',  ad.  [from  a  and  thirst.]  Thirs- 
ty; in  want  of  drink.     Drytlfn. 

A'  rHLETE,4^/i-lMt,J.  [*6a*t»<,  Greek.]  A  conten- 
der for  victory.  A.  Sinuh's  Theorj- 

A  THLE'TRK.  ar/clit'tlk,  a.  [from  athleta,  Latin.] 
—1.  Belonging  to  wrestling.— 2.  Strung  uf  bod); 
vigorous;  lusty;  robi.st.  iJryi/rn. 

ATHW'A'RT,  il</l-^.irt',  prep,  (j'roni  a  and  thwart.] 
—I.  Across;  transveise  to  any  thing.  Bucun,—i. 
Throuirh.  Aili/rton. 

ATHWA'RT,  iM-wirt',  ad.— I.  In  a  manner  vexa- 
tious and  pcrplexmg.  Siiaki:~2.  Witmg.  S/ioks. 

AlT'Ll.  a-tllt',  ad.  [from  a  and  tilt.)— 1.  With  the 
action  of  a  man  nmkinir  a  thrust.  Hudihius.—i,l\\ 
the  posture  of  a  iMiicI  rai>ed  or  lilted  behiiKi. 
Sitcclatov. 


\'!T- 


\\l 


KiCt;,  fir,  fall,  I'Aij— mi,  uiii;  nl'uc,  jitlii- 


A'l'tAii,  JflJs.  s.-i.  A  culU-ctioii  ol'inaiis.— 2.  A 
farj;*-  :>quart:  ttilio. — 3.  iiuiuouniei  the  sup|)ortcL'  ol' 
u  Luildiiig.-^.  A  t'lvli  kiiKlul'silU. 

A'l  MOSPHEHE,    at'infls-fii-e,    s-    [dL7rfX@'    and 


two  ways,  by  Rj>i>earanc«-.  ur  by  pitjcesi.  Speme,:— 
2.  To  attaint;  to  currupt.  Siuiki. 
ATTA'INT,  It-tiiue',  s.  [tium  the   verb,]— 1.  Any 
thing    injur  i  us,   as    illneu,   weariness.  Sliakn.—Z. 
Stiiin;  spoi ;  taint.  S.':nAi, 

i<pil'^.-j  Thf  air  that  entompasses  the  solid  earth      A'lTAlNTUUE,  attiue'tshire,  s.  [ti-om  attaini] 
•111  hII  sides.     Lurkr.  Hcpi'uacli;  impiitatiiiii.  .V/jtvA'^. 

A  I  MOSPHE'J<ICAL.aHnfi5.r6i'ri-kai,  a.  [from  :it-  \  ■/■„  AT  rA'MlNATK.  ai-tam'uii-uitu.v  a.  [attaini- 

niosjilierc.T   H(  longiiic;  to  (he  atmreplit- re.  i.Vr.      j       no,  Lai.]   To  emnii,?;  i.ut  Useil. 
ATOM,  at'iftiii,  (,.  [aioiniis.  Uitlii.]— 1.  Such  h  small  .  ATni'lXANE,  4t-lH'line,  s.  [from  attelkn,  a.T     A 
jKiiiieif  as  laiiimt  hv  physically  diviileil.  Hay.— 2.         Ui-aniatiik  saiiiv.  Ra-icunvnoti. 
Ain  thiiipetiRnir'Iysiiiail.  Shnks.  ,  To    ATTIi'MPKR.   ai-lJii.'pflr,   v.  a.    [attempcro, 

A'lcyMKAl,,  ai-l3i,i'ini.Kai.    a.  [riom  n(om.]— 1.         Lat.]— 1.  To  imu.'le;to  weaktu  by  thi  uiixtui-e  of 
t'oiisisung  of  atoms.  Bri/jiii.— 2.  Relating  to  atoms.  [  ..        .       «  .... 

Rr,,tl„.  .  \ 

A'lOMIST,   at'ionwnlst.  s.  ffi-om   atom.]  One  that  • 
holds  the  atoi.ihal  philosophy.     Locke.  i 

A'n),MY,  ai'i6iii-4,  s.  Anut'.iln.  Sliakn. 


onietliinsj  else.  B(uoii. — 2.   To  regulate;  to  sot'teii. 
Baruit.—S.  To  mix  in.insl  proiHiriioiis.  SlicriMT.—i. 
I'o  fix  to  &(miPtliiilK'  else.  I'u/jc. 
To  AT  rE'MPKRATE,  at-tjiii'pdivile,  v.  a.  [attem- 
pevo,  Lat.]  To  proponionto^oiuetliing.   Ham. 


r«  ATONE,  a-toiu',  V.  11.   [to  be  ai  one].— 1.  To  j  To  ATTE'Ml'T.  At-i^mt',  v.aiLattenter.  Fr.]— l.  To 
at;ive;  to  aeeoiil.  i/inks, — 2.  Tos"tttJul  as  au  eq'iiva-  •  — 

lent  fotsoiiit  thini;.  Lorkfi. 

To  ATO'SE.  a-l6iie'.  V.  a.   To  expiate.  l\pi. 

-VrCNEMKN  I',  a-ioiit'mSni,   s.  [from   aioue.]— i. 
AgTe<.niml;  euncunl.  Shaks.—2.  E.\piatioii;   expia- 


tory euuivaleni.  SiviJ}. 
.\'J"0'P,  i-t6|>'.  ad.  [from  a  and 


top.]  On  the  top;  at 

the  top.  Milton. 
ATRARILA'IUAX,  ^-tia-bi-liVi-an,  a.  [from  atia 

and  Inlis,  Lat.]  Melaiieholv.  Arbirhnaf.   * 
AIKARILA'RIOUS,  a-tra-bi-li'i-^-fis.  a.  Mdar.eho- 

licU. 
ATRABILA'RIOUS.VESS,   a-trk-be-li'i  J-as-!-.?ss,  s. 

rtVoinatrabilarious.]  The  state  of  l>eiiig  niel.tuein.- 

J.. 
A'l'RAME'NTAL,  i-tra-mliit'Sl,  a.  [from  airamen- 

tufn,  Lat.  ink.]  Inkv:  bl.-iek.  liru-.m. 
ATRAME'N  TOUS.  a'-tva-ii!j)i'ifis,a.  [froti  atra men- 
turn.  Lat.  ink."  Inky;  black.  Brou-n. 
.\1"RO'CIOUS.  a-tro'shis,  a.  [atrox,  Lat.]  AVieked 

in  a  hiia;h  deijiee;  enormous.     Ayliffi: 
ATRCCIOUSLY,  a-tr6'shfls-li,  ad.tfrom  atrocious.] 

In  an  atrocions  maimer. 
ATRO'CIOrSNESS,  atro'shfis-nJss,  s.  [I'mni  atro- 
cious.] The  quality  of  being  enormously  crimiiiti'. 
ATRO'CITY,  a-lios'sJ-l4,  s.  [alrocitas,  Latin.]  Hov- 

rible  vxickedness. 
A'TKOV'HV,   ai'iri  f^,  s.  [HT^i.p^.i  V.'atit  ol   noii- 

li«l!ii-.i\i :  a  disease.     Milton. 
Ti  ATTA'CH.  a;-tatsh',v.  a.  [attaclier,  t\:-]—\.  To 

ariVsl;  to  take  or  uppr&hend.  C>,irri.—i.  To  seize. 

SM:ks.—j.  To  lay  hold  oil.  S.'mkt.—i.  To  win;  to 

Rain  over;  to  enamour.  Miltnli.—S.  To  fix  to  one's 

interest.— 7?3?<Tj'. 
ATTA'CHMENT,   it-titsh'in?nt,  s.  [attacliemciif, 

Fr.]  Adherence;  reijard.  AiUlixnn. 
•I'n  AT TA'CK,  at-tau'.  v.  a.  [atla.jiier,  Fr.]— 1.  To  as- 
sault an  cnvmy.  Philipi:—^.  To  impug;n  in  iiny 

manner. 
ATTA'CK,  at-tak',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  An  a«sault. 

ATTA'CKER.at-tak'ir,  s.  [from  attack.]  Theper- 

sim  th.it  attacks. 
To  ATTA'IN.  it-tine',  V.  a.  {.atteiiidw?,  Frentli.]— l. 

To   Rain;   to  procure.  Tillohon. — 2.  To   overtake. 

Bnro7i.—X.  To  come  to.  MiUun.—i.    To  i-eacfi;  to 
equal.  Bacon. 
ToATTATN,  at-line',v.ji.— l.Tocomctoa  certain 

state.  Arhuthuot.—Z.  Toariiveat. 
Al  TA'IN,  at-tane',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  thing  at- 
tained. Not  used.  Clanv'lli: 
ATI'A'INABLE,  at-tine'a-bl.a.  [ri-on;att.iin.]  That 

which  may  b^  attained;  [irocm-able.  TiUction. 
ATTA'INA1U,E>!ES.S,   av-tine'a-hl-nJss.  s.     from 

aiiiiiiiable.]  The  quality  of  biingrattaiiiuble.CAryHr. 
ATTA'INDEH,  at-tine'dflr,  3.   [from  to  attaint.]— 

1.  The  act  o:' attainting  in  law.  Bacon,— 2.  Taim; 

soil;  di~Ki"ace.  Siiaks. 
ATTA'IN MENT.  at-tine'mf  nt,  f.  [from  attain.]— l. 

That  which  is  attained;  aetpiisition.  Grcw.—2.'y\\v 

act  or  pow.  T  of  attainiii);.  Hooker. 
To  AT  TAHINT,  St-tinte',  v.  n,  [atlenter,  Fr.]— 1.  'l  o 

atfjniil  is  particularly  usmJ  for  such  as  are  found 

V?-,iltv  ol'  «)ine  crime  or  otti'ticc.  \  man  is  nHn'i-'i'ri! 


attack;  to  \ciiture  upon.  Miiion. — 2.  To  try;  to  en- 
deavour. MuccaU-is. 
ATTK'.^^PT,  at-t?nu',  s.  [from  the  verb.]— I.  An  at- 
tack. Bftt-yJi.— 2.  All  essav;  ail  endeavour.  lirydLii. 
ATTE' .MP  TABLE,  at-te.Ti'ta-bl,!i.  [from  atte.npt.] 

Liable  to  attempts  or  ait:Hks.  S/iaki: 
ATTE'Nfl'TER,   at-iem't&r,  s.  [from  attempt.]- 1. 
The  piiiaon  that  atiempis.  Miltoti.—2.  An  eudea- 
vour.  Gi-mvili!:. 
ToATTE'Nl},  at-tltid'.  v.  a.  [aitendre,  Fr.]-1.  To 
rt-.ijard;  to  fix  the  mind  upon.  Slicks.— 2.  To  wait  oil 
as  a  servant.  S'luiks. — 3.  To  uccompany  as  an  ene- 
my. Cluy>  iii.'oii. — 4.  To  be  picselit  witls,  tipon  H  suiii- 
moiis.  Ciitn-idv:i. — S. To  b    ai>]ieiidaiit  to.  Aibiith- 
7to!, — 6.  To  vtaii  on.  as  on  a  charge.  .9/'t7K"fc.— ?. 
To  be  coiisequent  to.  Claremlou. — 8.  To  remain  to; 
to  await.  Z.». vVe.— 9.  Towait  for  insidiously.  Shaks. 
— 10.  Tobebrnt  upuu  any  object.  Dr>jfleu.—\U  To 
stay  for.  Drtiflfn. 
To  AT  TE'NiJ.  at-t&ud',  v.  n.— I.  To  yield  atteuiioii. 

Tuyloi: — 2.  'l"o  slay;  todelaj'.  Vavies. 
A'I'TE'KDANCE,  a'l-tend'an'se,  s.  [attendance.  Fr."  . 
— 1.  The  act  ot  Waiting  on  another.  Shnkj. — ^2.Sit- 
\  ice.  S/inks. — 3.  The  iiersoiis  wailing;  a  train.  Ml!, . 
—4.  Auention;  r<gai\l.  'IHmothj.—S.    Expectatioi.. 
Nr.f  iiseil.  Hooka: 
ATTE'XD.W'l',  at-tlnd'am,    a.    [attendant.   Fr.] 
Accompanying  as  sulwi-dinate,  or  consequenlia!. 
Milloti. 
ATTE'NDANT,at-tend'iint,  s.— 1.  One  that  attends. 
S/iaks.—2.  One  that  belongs  to  the  train.  lirydeu. 
— ?<■  One  that  waits  as  a  suitor  or  agent.  Biiniet.— 
4.  One  that  is  present  at  any  thing.  Swifl. — 5.  A 
concomitant;  a  consequent.  Ifntts. 
ATTE'NDER.  at-iSiid'ar.  s.  [from  attend.]  Compa- 
nion; associate.    Ben  .hmtim. 
ATTE'N  T.  at-t?in',  a.  [aiteiitus,  Latin.]  Intent;  al- 

ti  nlive.  Chroiiicks.  Trj'jloi: 
.\  rrKNTATES.  .ii-iln'tiles.[attrnta!a.  Lat.]  Pro. 
ci-edings  in  a  court  alter  an  ioliibitiun  is  decreid. 
Ayliff-.: 
ATlE'XTlOy,  at-t5n's!ifln,  s.  [attention,  Fr.]     1  iic 

act  of  attciu!ii;g  or  heeding.     I.orki: 
A'rrE'NTIVE.  at-iSii'slv,  a.  [from  atient.]  Heed- 

f;il;  reuardftil.     Huokn; 
ATTKN'  1  IVELY,ai-i2n'tiv-lt,  ad.  [from  attentive.] 

Heedfullv,  carofullv.     Bnron. 
ATTE'NTIVENESS.  at-tJii'ih-nfess,  s.    [from    at. 

ttlitive.]  Heeilfiiliu  ss;  attention.  Sliaks. 
ATTE'NUANT,  at-iJn'i.tS-ai.i,  a.  [attenu.-ms,  Lat.] 
Vhat  has  the  power  of  making  thin  or  sl>;nder. 
i^rivtun. 
ATTE'NUATE.  3i-fen'iiiVite,  a.  [from  the  verjj.] 

Made  thin, or  sleiiilcr.  Bciruti. 
ATl'ENU.VTIOX,  at-ten-ni-;\'shfin,  s.  [from  atti- 
II  ;ate.]  'Hie  act  of  making  any  thing  thin  or  slen- 
der,  ^nroil. 
A'TTER,  ai'tftr,  s.  [ntep;  Saxon.]  Corrupt   matt. .. 

Skiiiiur. 
ToAI'TE'ST,  at-iist',  v.  a.  [attestor,  Lat.]— I.  To 
bear  witness  of;  to  witness.  Atldiso,i. — 2.  To  call  to 
witness.  Dniiltn. 
ATTE'ST,  4l-tJst',  s.  ffrn'"  i''^'  "!■'>•]    Tes'iiion; ; 
.Mfisiatinii.    Milton. 
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ATTRSTA'TION,  at-t?s-ti'sli4n,  s.  [I  mm  attest.] 

Testimmn';  eviitonce.  I^uodwtiiil. 
A'l'T'lC,  J't'tlk,  a.  [IVoiH  Allien."]—!.  Hclonpiii?  to 
Attin.lK'loupnKto  AtK-iH.— 2.  [In  I'hrhht'.ti.']  De- 
Ik'aie,  |>ui)>iiHiit,  just,  iipricl't. — 3.  [In  Ari-liitixturi\] 
Heloiisi"!?  to  tlie  (i|i|>(>i-  pavt  ofa  hiiililii\a:,  hflonc;- 
iu?  to  an  n!)|ifv  story;  flat,  liavini;;  the  ronfeon- 
rtalHl;Moiitrii\g  to  a  \>ai'tieular kii«i  ofbasi-jSome- 
tinies  usm!  in  the  Ionic  and  Doric  oiilors. 
ATll'OUOUS,   it-t^-'iji-ds,    a.   [attigmis,   Lafin.l 

hanl  hv. 
i^AT'lTNGE,  at-tlndje',  V.  a.  [attin^i-,  Fr.]     To 

touch  lieflitlv-     Not  used. 
To  ATTIRE/itrtlre',  v.  a.  [altirer,  Fr.]  Todivss-  to 

hal)it;t<i  arrav.    SfKnwr. 
ATTI'RE.  at-tlie'.  s.  [IVora   the  verb.]— 1.  Clothes; 
di'-'ss.     Oavies.—2.  [In  hunting.]  The  honis  of  a 
hntk  or    stag.— 3.   Iln  liotany.]  The  flower    of  a 
plant  is  divided  isito  three  jiavts,  the  einpalement, 
the  loliation,  and  t)ieo''';v. 
ATTI'RER,  ii-t5'rfir.  s.  [iroin  attiiv.]  One  that  at- 
tires another;  a  dresser. 
A'TTITUUE,4t'ti-tAde.s.  [attitude,  Fr.]  The  pos- 
tuiv  or  action  in  wiiich  u  statue  or  painted  figure 
is  placed.     I'riifi: 
A  rro'LLENT,  4t-t6!'llnt,  a.  [attolleiis,  Lat.]  That 

which  raises  or  lifts  up,     DrrliatH. 
A'lTO'RNEY,  4t-tflr'nj,  s.  [ai.ornatus,  low  Lat.]— 
1.  Such  a  iH^rson  as  by  consent,  commandment,  or 
request,  takes  liced,  sees,  and  takes  upon  him  the 
oharcje  of  other  men's  business  in  their  aljsence. — !• 
Attornrys  m  common  law  are  ncarlv  the  same  with 
pitictors  in  the  civil  law,  and  solicitors  in  crturts  of 
•■quit).  Shakv. — 3.  It  was  anciently  useil  lor   those 
will)  di<l  anv  business  for  another.  S/iaKs. 
To  ATVO'UNEY,  Jt-tftr'ni,  v.  a.  [from  the  imnn.] 
—1.  To  perform  by  proxy.  S/inks. — 2.  To  employ  as 
a  prow.     S/infiW; 
AT'IO'RKEYSHIP,  it-tftr'nl-shlp.  s.   [from   attor- 

ne\.]  T'le  office  of  an  vittornev.    S/iaks, 
ATTO'UHXMKXT,    it-toorn'i'nJnt,    s.    [altourue- 
mem.  Fi-.l  A  yv  Idint;  of  the  tenant  to  anew  lord. 
Coivl. 
To  ATTRA'CT,  St-trSla',  v.  -.n  [attraho,  attractum, 
Latin.]— 1.   To  draw  to  something.  Brinvn.—2.  To 
all"iii';to  invite.     MUtun. 
ATITIA'CT,  it-t.r4Ul',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Atu-action; 

the  power  of  drawing.     Hiiiii'rrns. 
ATTRA'C  riCAL,  It-trak'ti-kll,  a.  [from  attract.] 

Having  tlie  ])ower  to  draw.  Rati. 
ATTRA'C  TiON,  at-trik'shan,  s.  [from  attract.]— I. 
The  power  of  drawing  anj  tiling.  liaroii-  NewtoJi. 
—2.  The  powerof  alluring  or  enticing.  S/inks. 
ATTRA'C  riVE,  at-trJk'tlv,  a.  [fmin   attract.]-!. 
HaNing  the  power  to  draw  any  tiling.  Btucknioie. 
— 2.  Inviting;  alluring;  enticing.  Millou. 
ATTRA'CTIVE,  at-trak't!v,s.  [from  attract.]  Tliat 

which  draws  or  i-nlices.  Suiit/u 
ATTRA'CTIVELY,  4i-trak'ilv.li.ad.  [from  attrac- 
tive.! 'With  the  power  ofaitracting. 
AT TR A'C'TIVENESS,  4t-tr4lv'tiv-nfss.  s.  [from  at- 
tractive.] 'The  quality  of  being  attractive. 
ATTRA'CTOR,  Jt-ti  Sk'tftr,  s.  [from  attract.]   The 

agent  tliat  attracts.   Brown. 
A'  TTHAHKNT,  Jt'tri-lnt,  s.  [attiaUenj,  Lat.]  That 

which  draws.  GInuvillc. 
ATTKACT.V'TIOK.  it-trilk-ti'shQn,s.  [attractatio, 

Lat.]  Frequent  hiindling.  Din. 
ATTIU'BUTABLE,  4t-tiib'b<i-tA-bl.  a.    [attribuo, 
I.:itin.]  That  which  may  be  .ascriheil  or  attributed. 
Hi.le. 
To  ATTRI'nUTK,  Jt-trib'bAte,  v.  .q.  [attribuo,  Lat.] 
—  1.    To  ascrilie  as  a  quality.  Ttltulwn. — 2.  To  im- 
pute, as  to  a  cause,    ymtoru 
A'TTRIBUTE,  at'iri-b^te,  s.  [from  the  verb.]-l. 
The  thing  attributi.d  to  another.  Jialei^'/i.—2.  Qua- 
lity adhennt.  liiKon.—:i.  A  thing  lielongi..g  to  ano- 
ther; an  appendant.  A'lilinon. — 4.  Reputation;  hu- 
110 11  r.     Shak*. 
ATTRIBU'TION,  4t-tri-l.fi'shan,  s.  [from  To  nitii- 

hnie.]  Qualities  ascribetl.  Shnka. 
A'l'TKTI'E,   It-trltf',  a.   [attritus,    Lat.]    Ground; 
"iiiM  h\  rubbing.     Milton. 


lil.]  Profit;  advan- 


ATTRi' TI^Nl'.SS,   it-trlte'nJss,   s.   [from  attrite.] 

The  being  much  worn. 
ATlKi'fiow,   il-trlsh'fln,  s.   [attritio,  Latin.]-!. 
The  act  of  wearing  things  by  rubbing.   Il'outhvnnl. 
—2.  Grief  for  sin,  arising  only  from  the  fear  of  pu- 
nishment; the  lowest  degree  of  repentance. 

Tu  AT  TU'NK,  it-t^ine',  v.  a.  [from  tune.]-l.  To 
make  any  thing  musical.  Milton,— 2.  To  tune  one 
Uiing  to  another. 

ATWK'F,N,J-tw4Jn',ad.or  prep.  Betwixt;  between. 
Sfinixcr. 

ATWl'XT,  a-twlksl'.  pivp.  In  the  middle  of  two 
things.     Spfnscr. 

To  AVA'IL,  J-vile'.  v.  a.  [from  valoir,  French.]—!. 
To  profit;  to  turn  to  profit.  f)ri/den.—2.  To  pro- 
mote, to  prosper,  to  assist.  Pu/ic. 

AVA'IL,  a.vile'.  s.  [from'  To  avail 
tage;  benefit.     Locke. 

AVA'ILABLE,l-vile'a.bl,  a.  [from  avail.]— 1.  Profi. 
table;  advantageous.  Hooker.— 2.  Powerful;  having 
force.     Atferhury. 

AVAl'LAnLRXPSS,  4-vMe'4-hl-n?ss,  s.  [from 
avail.]  Power  of  promoting  the  end  for  which  it  is 
used.     Hale. 

AVA'ILARLY.  a.\ile'a-blJ,  ad.  [from  avfiilable.] 
Powerfully;  profitably. 

AVA'ILMENT,  4-vile'm§nt,  s.  [from  avail.]  Usef,,!- 
ness;  advantage. 

To  AVA'LE,  a-vile',  v.  a  [av.iler,  Fr.  to  let  sink.] 
To  let  fall;  to  denress.  Ifofton. 

To  AVA'LE,  4-vMe'.  v.  ii.  To  sink.    Sfienter. 

AVANT-GUARD,  a-vjiit'srird,  s.  [aTantgarde,  Fr.] 
The  van.  Hritpvnrd. 

A'VARICE.  Jv^Jris.  s.  [aviuioe,  Fr.]  Covetousiiess; 
insatiable  desire,     lirnilen. 

AVARI'CIOUS,  av.5.r!,!i'i5s,  a.  [avaricieux,  Fr.] 
Covetous.     Broome. 

AVARI'CIOUSLY.  Iv-i-rlsh'tis-li,  ad.  [from  avari- 
cious.] Covetously. 

AVARI'CIOUSNESS,  4v  4  r!s!i'fts-n?ss,s.  [from  ava^ 
ricious.]  The  i|uality  of  being  avaricious. 

AVA'UnT,  a-vAwiu',  interjcci.  [avant,  Fr.]  A  word 
of  abhon-ence,  by  which  any  one  is  driven  away. 
Dimriad. 

To  AVAUNT,  S.>Awnt',  v.  n.  [from  vaunter,  Fr.] 
To  assume  a  boasting  air.  S'ltnrer's  F.  O.  B.  II.  C. 
III.  St.  6.  '  "" 

A'URURNR,  4w'bSrn,3.  [from  aubour,  Fr.]  brown; 
of  a  tan  colour.    Fliilips, 

A'UCTION,  Awk'sh^n.  s.  [.luctio,  Latin.]—!.  A 
manner  of  sale  in  which  one  person  bids  after  an- 
other.—2.  The  thing  sold  by  auction.     Pope. 

To  A  UCTIOX,  iwk'slinn.  v.'a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
sell  by  auction. 

A'UCTIONARY.  Awk'sliJn-.T-rJ,  a.  [from  auction.] 
Helongiug  to  an  auction,     lirvdni. 

A'UCTIONKER,  iwk'shnu-J*!-,'  s.  [from  auction.] 
The  person  that  niannges  an  auction. 

A'UcriVE,  iwk'tlv,  a.  [from  auctus,  Lat.]  Of  an 
inere.isiiiirqnalit' .     Not  used. 

AUCUPA'TION,  Aw-kAA-pi'shftn.s.  [aucupatio,  La- 
tin.] Fi)«  lin?-;  bird-c:iteliing. 

AUDA'CIOUS.  aw-di'shfls,  a.  [au(lacien\,  Fr.]  Bold; 
impudent.     Dnjilin. 

AUn\'CIOUSLY,  lw.<l.\'shfl«-l*.  ad.  [from  auda- 
cious.] iloldlv;impudentlv.     S/inkx. 

AUDA'OIOUSN'RSS,  iwMla'shiis-nSss,  s.  [from  au- 
dacious.]    Iin;iiidence. 

AUDA'CITY.  .i\\-<li<'s4-t^,  s.  [from  aiidax,  Lat.] 
Spirit;  boldness.     Taller- 

A'UDIBLE,  3w'd^bl,a.  [audibilis,  Latin.]-!.  That 
which  may  be  p<'rceive<l  by  hearing.  Crim:—^. 
Loud  enough  to  Iv-  heanl.     Bacon. 

AU'OIBLENESS.  aw'd^bl-iijss,  s.  fiom  audible.] 
Cupableness  of  lieing  heard. 

A'UniHLY,  Am 'di-bli.  ad.  [fi-om audible.]  In  such  a 

manner  as  to  be  heanl.  MUtnn. 
A'l'niENCK  .l\\'iljJnsi',or  Aw'di-?nse,  s.  [audience, 
Fn-ncli.]- 1.  'I'he  act  of  hearing.  Af(//oii.— 2..'Thc 
libtrty of s|M'iiiving  i>TantiMl;a  hearing.  Hooker. — t. 
Anauditon;  pi  isoiis  collected  to  hear.  AUcrbury. 
—4. 'The  reception  of  any  man  wlio  di'liverJ  a  so- 
lemn inessaeN-.      Dr>;(Un. 
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A'UDIENCE   Court,  iw'djJnst-corte.    A  oouri  be- 
Iniierincrto  the  archbishop  of  Cantt-rbiiry,  of  equal 
aiuhoriiv  with  the  ai-oh<.-s  eonii. 
A'l'DIT,  Jxv'illt,  s.  nVom  aiiiJil,  he  )v-my,  Lai.']     A 

filial  aecouiK.    S/kihi. 
To  A'UDI  T,  Jnv'A?!,  I.  a.  [fixim  the  noun.]    To  tike 

unut'uoiiiit  liiiaily.      Ai!nuhiUt. 
AUDI'llON,  iw-c^?^h'all,s.  [aiulitio,  Latin.]  Hear- 

iiitf. 
A'UDII  OR,  iw'«lli-ar,  s.  rauilitoi-,  Latin.]— I.  A 
heai-er.  Sirlnt-y.—i.  A  person  eniji)lojed  to  ta!;e  ai> 
account  ultimately.  S/iaks. — J.  An  uiHcer, 
who  yearly  examining  ilie  accounts  of  ull 
under  officers  accountable,  makes  uj)  a  gcneniJ 
hix)k.  Cinvel. 
A'L'DITORY,   Aw'cllt-ftr-ri,  a.   [auditorius,   Latin.] 

'I'bat  which  has  thi-  power  of  hearin*;.    Nexotou. 
A'UDITORY.  iw'dlt-flr-r4.  s.  [auditorium,  Latin.] 
— 1.  An  audience;  a  coll<-c!ion  of  persons  assembled 
to  hear.     AUerhurij.—'i.  A    place   where   lectiu'ts 
are  to  l>e  heaii). 
A'UDITRKSS,  iw'dlt-rlss  s.  [from  auditor.]  The 

woman  tlmr  hears.  MiUutu 
To  AVE'L,   a-vil',  V.  a.    [avello,   Latin.}    To  pull 

awaj.     Brown, 
A'Vfc  MARY,  ive'ini-ri,  s.  A   form  of  worship  re- 
peated bv  the  Romanists  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.    Sluiks. 
A'VKNAGK,  Iv'Jn-adje.  s.  [of  avena,  oats,  Latin.] 

A  certain  qunittitv  tifoats  p;iid  to  a  landlord. 
To  AVE'NGE,  a-vjndje',  v.  a.  [avenRer,  Fr.]— 1.  To 

revenge.  Imia/i.—2.  To  punish.  Vryik-iu 
AVE'NOEANCK,    a-v?n'jJn.'!e,  s.    [irora   avenge.] 

Punishment.  P/iilifis. 
AVE'NGEMENT,  4-vJndje'mlnt,  s.  [from  avenge.] 

Vengeance;  revenge. 
AVE'NGER,4-v&n-jJr,s.  [from  avenge.]— 1.  Punish- 
er.  Fnr-  Lott.—2.  Revenger;  taker  of  vengeance. 
Onjdni. 
A'VENS,  iv'&ns.  s.    Herbbennet. 
AVE'NTURE,  a-v8n'tshi'iie,   s.   [aveuture,  Fr.]     A 
mischance;  eaiLsinga  man's  death,  without  felony. 
Coivrt. 
A'VENUE,  av'?n-A,  s.  [avenue,  French.]— 1«  A  way 
by  which  any  place  may  be  entered.  Clarendoiu— 
2.  An  alley,  or  walk  of  trees  before  a  house. 
To  AVE'R,  a-vfr*,  v.  a.  [averer,  Fr.]     To   declare 
I      positively.  Prior. 

!  A'VERAGE,  av'Ji-ld.je,   s.   [averagium.  Latin.]— 1. 
!     That  duty  or  service  which  the  tenant  is  to  pa>  to 
the  king.  C/iainbeis.—2.  A  medium;  a  mean  propoi^ 
tion. 
AVE'RMENT,a-vJ/m?nt,s.  [from  aver.]  Establish- 
ment of  any  thing  bv  evidence.  Baron.  [ 
AVE'RNAT,  a-vJi^nJt,  s.     A  soi-t  of  grape. 
To  AVERRU'NCA'IE,  4v-vJi-'rtin'kite,  v.  a.  [avcr- 

runco,  Lat.]     To  root  uj).  Httdihras. 
AVEUSA'TION,    a-vjr-si'sbftn,  s.    [from    aversor, 

Lat.]     Hiitred;  abhorrence.  S'uth. 
AVE'RSE.  i  v2rse',a.  [a versus,  Lat.]— 1.  Malign;  not 
favourable.  J)rydiTi.—2.  Nut  pleased  with;  unwil- 
ling to.  Prior. 
AVE'RSELY.  J-vJrse-Ii,  ad.   [from  averse.]— I.  Un- 
willingly.—2.  Backwai-dlv.  Bronvii. 
AVE'RSENK.SS,  l-v^rse'iiSss,  s.  [from  averse.]  Un. 

willingness;  backwardness.  Allerlmry. 
AVE'RSION,  a-vi'i-'shftn,  s.   [aversion,  French]—!. 
Hatred;  dislike;  detestation.  MiUon.—2.  The  cause 
of  aversion.   Po/ie. 
To  AVE'R T.  i-vin',  V.   a.  [averto,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
tnm  aside;  to  turn  off.  S/uiks.  Vnjden.—i.  To  put 
by.  .?/'rn/. 
AUF,  Ale,  s.  [of,  alf.  Dutch.]     A  fool,  or  silly  fellow. 

See  OAF. 
AU'GER,  Wgflr,  s.  [egger,  Dutch.]    A  carpenter's 

tool  to  bore  hcih-K.  Muxon, 
Al'GMT,  iwt,  pronoun.  [aidiC,  apbc,  Saxon.]  Any 

thing.    Aildiwti. 
To  AL'GMR'Vr,    iwg-mint',    v.    a.     [augraenter, 
French.]     To  increate;  to   make  bigger  or  more. 
Fairfax. 
To  AUGME  NT.  i«g-mJnt',  v.  n.    To  increase;  to 

grow  tiigger.    Dn/drri. 
A'L'GMENT.   dwg'mJnt,   ».    [augmentum,  Latin.^ 
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1.  Tuovase.  H'aUou,—2.  State  of  increase.  H'tte- 
man. 
AUGMKN  PA'TION,    Jwg-mJn-ti'slifln,   s.     [from 
augment.]—!.  'Ilie  act  of  increasing  or   making 
bigger.   Addisou.~2.  The  suitt.   of  being  made  big- 
ger. Bciitlfy.—'i.  The  thing  added,  by  whicb  aiv- 
other  is  inaili  bigger.  HoiJcrr. 
A'UGUR,  Iw'gfSr,  s.  [augur,  Latin.]    One  wlio  pre- 
tinds    to   predict   future    events   by   the   flight  of 
birds.  Prior. 
To  A'UGl  R,  iw'gar,  v.  n.  [from  atigiir.]  To  guess; 

to  eoiyeeture  by  signs.  Drydfn, 
To  A'UCJURAl'E,  iw'gfir-ite,  v.  n.  [aiigunjr,  Lat.] 

To  jiidgp  l)y  augury. 
AUGUKA'TION,  Aw-gfir-i'shAn,  s.   [from  atigiir.] 

The  practice  of  augury.  Bro^vti. 
A'UGUKKR,  A\v'jri\r-ftr,  s.  [from  augur.]  The  same 

w  ilh  aui^ui:  S/iaIci: 
AtlGU'RlAL,  Aw-gu'r4-4l,  a.  [fi-oBi  augury.]    Re- 
lating to  au   1117.  Bro-wn. 
A'UGURY,  iw'gii-ri,  s.  [augurium,  Latin.]— 1.  Tbo 
act  of  prognosticating  hv  omens.  ihviJl.—2.  The 
rules  obsttrved  by  augurs.  L'Eiirange.—S.  An  omen 
or  pn  diction.  Dnjdcii. 
AUGU'bT,  Aw-g5st',  a.  [aupustus,   Latin.]    Great; 

grand;  royal;  tnagnifieent.   Dryilen. 
A'UGUST,  iw'gflst.  s.  [Augustus.  Latin.]  The  name 
of  the  eigbib  mouth  fruiu  January  inclusive.  Pea- 
rliuni, 
AUGU'STNESS.    dw-gflst'njss,   s.    [from  august.] 

Elevation  of  look;  dignity. 
A'VL'VRV,   i'vJ-Ar-ri,  s.  [Ii-om  avis,  Latin.]  A  place 

enclosed  to  keep  birds.  Evelyn, 
AVIDI'IY  i-vfd'di-t^,  s.  [avidit^,  Fr.]  Greediness; 

eagerness. 
To  AVl'LE,  i-vlle,v.  a.  [from  aviler.Fr.]    To  hold 

cheap.  B.  Joimou, 
AVI'  nous,  i-vlsh'6s,  a.  [avifus,  Latin.]    Left  by 

a  niHii'^  ancestors.  Not  used. 
7V  AVI'ZE,  a-vize',  v.  a.  [aviser,  Fr.]— 1.  To  counsel. 
Sj'jfiiser.—2.  To   bethink  himself.  Spetiser.~3   To 
consider.  Spctts<r 
AVl'ZEFUL,  4-vke'f4l.  a.   [from  avize.]     Discern- 
ing. Sft,  F,  Q,  B.  LV.  C.  VI.  St.  26. 
AULU,  i»  Id,  a.  [oto,  Saxuu.]     Old.  Shaki. 
AULE'TICK,  Jw-l?t'tlk,a.[«w>>^®',Gr.]  Belonging 

to  pipes. 
AU'LICK,  iw'lik,  a.  [aulicus,  Lat.]    Belonging  to 

the  coml. 
AULN,  Awn,  s.  [aulne,  Fr.]    A  French  measure  of 

length;  an  ell. 
To  AUMA'IL,  Sw'mile.v.  a.  [from  maillc,  Fr.]     To 

variegate.  Fairy  Quean. 
AUNT,  Jnt,  s.  [tante,  Fr.]    A  father  or  mothers  sis- 
ter. Pope. 
AVOCA'IH),  av-i-ki'do.  s.    A  plant. 
Tu  A'VOCA TE,  dv'6-kite,  y.  a.    [avoco,  Lat.]     To 

call  away. 
AVOCA'TION,  av-o-ki'shfln,  s.  [fi-om  avocate.]— 1. 
The  act  of  calling  aside.  l)ryden.—2.  The  business 
that  calls.  Hale, 
To    AVO'ID,   i-vSid,  V.    a.    [vuider,   French.]—!. 
To    shun;   to  escape.  TilMsun.—2.  To  endeavour 
to  shun;    to    shift    off.    Slinks.— 3.    lo    evacuate; 
to  quit.    Bacon,— 4,  To  oppose;  to  hinder  effect. 
Baron. 
To  AVO'ID,  a-vOld',  V.  n.— !.  To  retire.   1  Sam.— 2. 

To  become  void  or  vacant.  AyUffc. 
AVO'IDABLE,  a-v4W'a-bl,  a.  [from  avoid.]     That 

which  may  be  avoided  or  escaped.  Locke. 
AVO'IDANCE,  a.vAlil'Anst ,  s.  [from  avoid.]— 1.  I  he 
act  of  avoi<ling.  lVatls.—2.  The  course  by  whjch 
any  thing  is  carried  off.  Bacon. 
AVOl'UER.  a-vAid'flr,  s.  [fi-om  avoid.]— 1. 1  he  per- 
son tl.;it  shuns  any  thing.— 2.  The  ^)erson  that  car- 
ries any  thing  away.— 3.  The  vessel  in  w  hich  things 
are  cnrrieil  away. 
AVO'IDLESS,  l-vold'less.  a.  [from  avoid.]  Inevita- 
ble.  Dennis.  „  ,,  ^       .     ,         ., 
AVOIHDUPO'IS,  av-Sr-dft-pAl/',  s.  [avoir  du  poids, 
Fr.]     A  kind  of  weight,  of  which  a  pound  contains 
sixteen  ounces,  and   is  in  proportion  to   a  pound 
Troy,  as  seventeen  to  f.iurte«-n.  Arbni/mol, 
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AVOLI'llON,    a-vo-li  shftn,  s.   Lfio">  avoK  L^tin.] 

The  net  of  flying  away.  Bnnvn. 
Tu  AVOUCH,  a-vol\tsli,v.  a.  [avouer,  Frencli-]— 1. 

To  affiiiii;  to  ninintaiii.  i/ooAe»-.— 2.  To  jH-oduce  in 

favour  o!'  Miiotlii-r.  Spenser. — 3.  To    vindicule;  to 

justifv.   Shiiki. 
AVO'L'CJI,  il-vAiitsh',  s.   [fi-om  tlie  vcrl).]     Declara- 
tion; tviiience.  Sliakf:. 
AVO'UiJH  VHLK,  a-vofiish'a-bl,  a.    [(rom  avouch.] 

Tli.it  may  he  avouclietl. 
AVO'CCHKR,  k-vtiutsli'di-,  s.   [fiom  avouch.]    He 

that   avouches. 
To  AVO'W,  ^-vii',  V.  a.  [avouer,  Fr.]  To  justify;  not 

to  dibseiuUle.  Swijt. 
AVtyWAltLE,  a-vii'5-bl,  a.    [d-oni  avow.]     That 

*hii-li  may  be  '"peiily  declared. 
.WO'WAL.'i-voiVill,  s.   [froiu  avow.]  Juslifitatory 

declaration. 
AVO'WAhLY,a-vou'A-bli,ad.  [from  avow.]     In  an 

avowetl  manner.  Ciarendun. 
AVOWE'E,   a-vAu-ii',  s.  [avou^,  French.]     >le  to 

whom  the  right  of  advowsoii  of  ajiy  church  be- 
longs. 
AVO'WKH,  a-^5^l'5^•.  s.  [from  avow.]  He  that  avows 

or  justiflej.   Drifden, ' 
AVO'WKY,  a-vi"d'r4,  9.  [from  avow.]     Where  one 

takes  a.  distress*,    tUe   taUer  shall  ,i»Lstify,  for  « hat 

cause  he  took  it;  which  is  called  Inn  avajury.- 
AVtywSAL,  i-vid'sil,  s.   [(mm  avow.]     A  coiifes- 

IHsion . 
AVO'WTUY,  a-vii'tr4,    s.     [See    ADYOWTRY.] 

Adtdtery- 
A'URATE,  riw'riti    s.     A  sort  of  pear. 
AURE'LIA,  Aw-rc'li-J,  s.     Lat.J     A  term   used  for 

thi-  first  ap|>ar>-nt  change  of  the  eruc.i,  or  majjgot, 

of  any  species  of  insects;  the  chrysalis.  Riuj. 
AURI'CLE,    4w'r4-kl.    [auricula,    lj«tin.]-l.   The 

e.\ternal  ear. — 2.  'l"wo  appeadagts    oi    tjm  heart; 

beincrtwo  muscular  caps,  covering  tlie  t^Fventri- 

clen  thereof. 
AU'UICULA,   4w-rik'kii'i-li,      s.     Bear's     ear;    a 

Howir. 
AUHl'CULAU.  Aw-rlk'kii-lir,.  a.   [from  auricula, 

Lat.] — 1.  Within  tlie  sense  or  reach   of  hearing, 

Sliuk3,—2,  Secret;    old  in  the  ear. 
AVKI'CULAUl.Y  iw-rik'k4i-lii^l4,  ad.  In  a  secret 

iiianucr.  Deraij  if  Pitiy. 
AURI'KEROUS,  3w-ris'fti^as,  a.  [aurifi-r,  Latin.] 

That  which  produces  gold.  Thoinmi. 
AU  RIG  VTION  iw-vi-KAM.dn,  s.  Duriga,  Lat.]  The 

act  oi'drivi  ig  c;irragts.     Not  used. 
AURVRA,   iw-ro'rj,    s.    [Latin.]— 1.  A   species   of 

crowfoot.— 2.  The  goddess  that  opens  the  gatts  of 

day;  jMietically,  ihi   iiiori/inir. 
Al'kO'RA    Rurm'h,    iw-rA'r4  b6-r4.i-lis,   [Latin.] 

I.ijtlit  sin  ainiof:  in  ihe  iiight  from  the  north. 
AU'KUMftilminmns  Aw'rftm-ffil-mi-iiJns,  [Lai.]    A 

pi-epHraiion  made  hy  dissolving  gold  in  atpia  regia  , 

and  precipitating  it  with  aalt  of  tanar;  whence  it 

becomes  capable  of  giving  a   report  like  that  of  a 

pistol.   Garth. 
AUSCULTA'TION.  aws-kfll-tiMifln,   s.    [from  aus- 

culio,  I.at  j     A  hearkening  or  listening  to. 
3«    Af'SVICATE,   iw'si.ikAle,    v.    n.  [from  aus- 
pice.]    To  give  an  auspicious  turn  to.  Rurkc. 
A'USPICE,  Jlws'pis,  s.    [from    auspicium,  L.it.]— 1. 

The  omens  of  any  future  inxlertaking  drawn  from 

birds.— 2.  Protection;  favour  shewn.  B.  Joti.soti.—i. 

InHuence;  good  derived  to  others  from  the  pii  ty  of 

their  pnlron.  Onjilfn. 
AUSPl'CIAL,   iws-plsh'il,  a.  [from  auspice.]     lic- 

Iiting  to  progiiiKiicks. 
AVSPI'CIOIS,  i\vs-plsh'4s,   a.   [from  aujpii-e.]— 1. 

With  oiuiMis  of  suic.  ss  — 2.  Prosp.  rou<;  fiirtu/iute. 

yjri/f/cti.— ;!.  Favourahl.  ;  kind;  projiitiuus.  Sluhs.— 

A.  Lnck\;  hugipy;  iipplicd  to  things.  Rofronwivli. 
AUSPl'cTOLSLV.iws-pld.'ftvl*,   ad.   [from  auspi- 

cious.]     l^iippih  rjir  is|>,  rously. 
AUSPl'CIOl  ;jNESS,iws-plsh'«s-n*»s,».  [f-om  atis- 

picious.]     Prosp»rity;  happiitesv. 
AUSTK'RE,  iiws-tire',    a.     [auvlenis,  L»u]— I.  be- 

vere;  harsh;  rigid.  Roj;crs.—2.  Soiu'of  Usu-;  hai-sh; 

as.tring-.ni.  Blmkmore. 
\USTF.'RELY,  .-Iws-lire'li.  ad.  [fiom   iiistenO  Se- 

wivK-  r.  ■mIIv.   l'i:ni,i:„-   I  '.'. 
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A  USTE'KKNKSS,  iws-lire'nJss,  s.  [tVoro  austere.] 
—1.  Severity;  strictness;  rigour.  Sliakj.—2.  Rough- 
ness in  taste;  a>.iriup;ency. 

AUSIE'RITY,  iws-tic'ri-ti,  s.  [from  austere.]—!. 
.Severity;  mortiPe<l  life;  strictness.  Beti  Jonsoii. — 2. 
Sourni  ss  of  temper.— 3.  Cmelfy;  harsh  discipline* 
Roscommon. 

A'CSTUAL,  iws'tril,  a.  [auitralis,  Latin.] 
Southern. 

To  A'L'STR.^LIZE,  Aws'trjl-lze,  v.  n.  [from 
auster,  Latui.]  To  tend  towards  the  south. 
Broxvii. 

A'USTRINE,  iws'trln,  a.  [from  austrinus,  Latin.] 
Southern. 

AUTHIVNTICAL,  4w-f,'i?n't4-k4l,  a.  Authentick. 
}Me. 

AUTHE'XTICALLY,  Aw-M2n't4-klI-li,  ad.  [from 
authentical.]  With  circumstances  requisite  to 
Drocnre  authority.  South, 

AUrHF/NTICALNESS,  iw-</tJn'i^kil-n?ss,  ». 
[fi^om  au»hentic;il.]  The  quality  of  being  autheti- 
tliick;  ijer.uincness.  Ail'lhon. 

AL'THE'NllCirY,  4»-'ASn'tls-si-ti,  s.  [fiom  au- 
thentick ]     Authority;   genuineness. 

AUTHE'NTICK,  iw-/A?n't!t,a.  [authenticus,  Lat.] 
That  which  has  every  thing  requisite  to  give  it 
authority.  Cowlt'y. 

AlJTHF.'JfTICKLY,  Jw./;,?n  tlk-li,  ad.  [from  au- 
thentick.]    After  an  autht  ntick  manner. 

AUTHE'MICKNESS,  iw-i/ijn'tlk-ngss,  s.  [from 
autli-ntick.]     Ai.'henticity. 

A'UTHOR.  awVAflr,  s.  [auctor,  Lat.]— I.  The  first 
b'giiiiier  or  luoAer  of  any  thing.  Hooker. — 2.  The 
efficient;  he  that  effect*  or  produces  any  thing. 
iyry:h-n.—Z.  The  first  writer  of  any  thing.  Drytkn. 
—4.  A  wri'.er  in  g  iiei-.il.  Shnks. 

AU' THORKSS,  aw-f/;fir'rJs,  s.  A  female  in  any  of 
thoie  ca|mcilits  which  give  the  title  of  author. 
H'alnh.  Il'ii/ffuif. 

AUTHO'RII  AIIVE,  iw-th6r'rh-ti.th.  a.  [fmm 
authoriij.]— I.  Having  due  authority.— 2.  Having 
an  air  of  authority;  jK)sitivf.  Sivfr. 

AUTHO'RITAriVKLY,  4w-(/i6r'r4-ta-tlv-li,  ad. 
[from  authoritative.]- 1.  In  an  authoritative  man- 
ner; \i  ilh  a  sh'W  of  authority.— 2.  With  due  autho- 
rity. }in/e. 

A  UTHC RITATI V E NE SS,  i w-thtM-t J-tl v-n?ss, 
s.  [from  authoritative.]  Authoritative  api>ear- 
ance. 

AUTHO'RITY,  iwv//6i'J-t*. s.  [auctoritas,  Lat  ]-l. 
Legal  power.  Sh(iks.—2.  Influence;  credit.  Lotkc. 
— 3.  P'lw  ■r;rule.  I  Tim.— 4.  Support;  countenance. 
Bcfi  J'iisoii.~5.  Testimony.  Sidney.— 6.  Credibility. 
Hooki'r. 

AUTHOUIZA'TIOV,  Aw-rA3r-r4-7.i'shan,  s.  [from 
authorise.]     Estabii>h;iient  by  authority.  Hale. 

To  AU'lHORIZE,  iwVA3r-lze,  v.  a.  [auloriser^Fr.] 
— l.To  give  authority  to  any  person.  Dryden.-i. 
To  make  any  thing  1.  gal,  Oryifrn.- 3.To  estnblish 
anything  by  aathority.  Hooker.— 4.  Tn  justify;  to 
prove  a  thing  to  be  right.  Lntke.-S.  To"  give  cre- 
dit to  ail)  person  or  thing.  Siiilh. 

A'UTHOUSHIP.  AwV/iftr-shlp,  s.  The  quality  of 
Ix-ing  all  ai'thor.  Sh.fteshury. 

AUTtyCRASY,  Aw-tak'krl-si,  [oWTOX/sst/w*.]  In- 
ilejH'iidi  ut  power. 

AUTOCRATICE.  dw-iok'kri-tls,  s.   [from  awTo- 

KP»T/a'.J     A  fcm:ile  absolute  sovereign.    Chtster- 

fed. 
AUTO'CR^TICAL,  4w-t6k'kr4-t4-kll,  a.  [««/Te- 

KjitTooiK'j!,   Greek.]       lnde|>eDdently     supreme.- 

Prftnoti. 

AUTO'GRAPH,      iw-lo'(jr4r,     s.      [at/Tuyoa/ar, 

Greek.]     Own  haiul  writing.  J.  If^-jrtmi. 
AU'lOGRAPHY,    iw'iA-grSuA,  s.  [*UT<r^e»<fn.'] 

A  particular  person's  o»  n  »  riling:  the  oricinal. 
AUTOGRA'PHKAL,  iw.t6-gr:\l'tJ-k4l,  'a.    [fitim 

autogniphy.]     Of  one's  own  uritiog. 
AU10MA'lICAL.Aw-tA-,u4t'ii.!<ll,8.    [fi-om  .uto- 

niHton.]     Having  the  power  ol>  moving  itself. 
AVTO'MATOn',    J«.iiin.'ma  13:1,  ..   rat;T5ua7',v  1 


AWK 


BAB 


A  niaehine  tiiat  hath  the  power  -of  motion  within 
Itself.  H Ukius. 

AU TO'MATOUS,  iw-tSin'mJ-tds,  a.  [from  autoiua- 
toii.j  Having  111  itself  tlie  power  of  motion. 
hrirwtt's  VulgHf  Errours. 

AUTCNOMY,  iw-toii'iii-,,,*,  s.  \_Mnvr,uuL.'] 
the  living  aeconling  to  one's  mind  ami  prescrip- 
tion.   Not  ill  use. 

A'UTOPSY,  iw'top-si,  s.  [  MTO-^lA.']    Ocular  de- 

monstratinii.  Ray. 
AUTO'jPllCAL,  i4«-t3p't4-kil,  a.  [from  autopsy.] 

Pci-ccived  liy  onr's  own  eyes.  Brown. 
AUIO'PTICALLY,  Jw-tfip'ti-kAl-li,  a.    [from  au- 

,'°fJ!j?'''"J     ^y  means  of  one's  ow  n  ej  es.  Bron-ti. 
AL  ILMN,    Aw'tftm,   s.    [autumnus,    Lat.]       The 

";??!?"  "*  ^^^  y^^^  between  sunmier  and  winter. 
I'/ii/ips, 

AUT'UMNAL,  iw-tfim'n4I,  a.  [horn  autumn.]    Be- 

longing  to  autumn.  Dannc. 
F^^,^'^^'  J-vfll'shiin.  3.  [avulsio,  Lat.]    Tlie  act 

"'  !»"'''"!?  y"e  tl'iiig:  from  another.  P/.ilips. 
;hf  ^'.^'  awlvs-4'sis,  s.    [Latin.]  Exoniation;  am- 

plihcation. 
Al-;XI'LIAR,^wks-ll'yir,         ? 
AUXI'LLVHY,  iwks-11'y  ar.ri,  3  '' 
A  i-.'!"?,'ll ""'"'"',"'>  I-'itO  Helper;  assistant.  South. 
ALXI  LIAR,  Awks-il'ylr,         I 
AUXl'LIARY,  Awks-il'yar-ri,  i''- 

Lfroin  aiixihum,  Lat.]    Assistant;  heli»ing.  Milton. 

iJn/(Jen. 

^^^i'l-lARY    I-V,A,  i,vks.ll'yir-vi  vflrh.    A   verb 
A  ivi*,     '"  'o<;'">j"!Vate  other  vn-bs.     nmtf.  " 
ALX1LL\T10N,  ittks-lUi-A'shfin,s.  [from  auvili- 

atus,  Lat.]  Help;  aid. 
To  AWA'li',  5-w  ite",  v.  a.  [from  a  and  wait.]— 1.  To 

expect;  to  wait  for.  l-ai ifax.—2.  To  attend:   to  he 

"I  store  for.  Rogers. 
AWA'IT,  a'wite',  s,   [from  the  verb.]    Ambush. 

Jpeiiscr, 
To  AAVA'KE,  a-wike'.  v.  [pgccian,  Saxon.]- 1.    To 

rouse  out  of  sleep.  SI,nks.-2.    To  raise  from  any 

state  resembling  sleep,  lirydetu—i.  To  put   into 

new  action.     Puj.,: 
'i'n  AWA'KE,  i-wikt',  v.  n.  To  break  from  sleep; 


!■  Ate,  fAr  fill,  fit;-m4,  mit;-pine,  pin;- 


to  cease  to  sleei..     Shaks. 
AUA'KE,  a-wike'. 


^-,  _  ..„„^,  a.  [from    the  verb.]     Without 
^  sleep;  not  sleej)in-.     nnjttm. 
i^v  w  '^''^*''^'  a-»a'kii.  See  AWAKE. 
AW  A  KEXER,4-wA'-kii-nr,s.[from  awaken.]  What 
excites.  7'r.(n..4/,//.  ^ 

"J^^'^'Y^Py  l-wird',  V.  a.  [peaptJij,  Saxon.]—!. 
JO  adjudge;  to  give  any  thing  by  a  judicial  sen- 
AwT'ui^  4     T'~^"  To  judge;  to  determine.  Pope. 
AWA  KD,  a-wAi-d',  s.   [from  the  verb.]  Judgement; 

'i^'''/;'"''^^'''  'ermination.     AUilimn. 
A\VA  RE.  a-wiie'.  ad.  [2ep:ipan,  Sax.]  Vigilant;  at- 

t-ntivc.      Alte.-'jury. 
To  AWA'RE,  J-\vire',  v.n.    To  liewait;  to  be  can- 
»      lions,     i'nradm  Lost. 

.  AWA'Y,3-wi',  ad.  [apes,  Sa\oii.]-l.  Absent.   Ben 

Joi,.ton.—2.  Kroiu  auv  place  or  person.  Sluiks.~3. 

i.t  t  us  go.  Shaks.—.i.  Begone.    Smith.— s.  Out  of 

OUT-  s  own  hand.  TUlotton. 

AWE,  dw,  s.    [e^e,   Saxon.]   Reverential  fear;  re- 

vc^'iice.  South, 
7'oAWE.  Jw.  v.a.  [from  the  noun-]  To  strike  with 

ivveivnce.     Bnrnn. 
A;WEBAND,  .iw'h3.,d,s.  A  check. 
A  WFUL,  aw'.t'il,  a.  [from  awe  and  full.]-!.  That 
which  stnkei   with  awe,  or  fills  wiih    reveivnce. 
ATrlton.-2.   WoiM.ip'ul;    invest. d    with    dignity. 
AMvi-7;r?^   l'"*'^*."''   !>we;  timorous,  rratfs. 
A  wfiJLi.Y,  Sw'fuUi,  ad.  [from  awful.]  In  a  reve- 
rential manm  r.    S011//1. 
A  WFUl.NESS,  iwrfil-nlss    ,.  [Aom    awful.]-!. 
"*'<1«"'!;|)  of  striking  wiUi  awe;  solemnity.  Arldi- 
Jo"  ••>t«'ite'<if  being  struck  with  awe.   Tmj- 

T»AWHA'PP.,   J.h«"ipe',  v.  a.    lo  ,tnke;tocon. 
found,    lluhlnrir.t  T„'r.  i 

^^,X"i:i-K,  i  hwlle'.  ;..].  S..i„e  time.  M,IUn. 
A\VK,4wk,  a.  [iwkwa:!!.!    OiM.  L'Ex'rf.mT-  1 

A  WKWAUl).   U^k'^•.■h■x\,s.    >l,ani?,    Sav.ii.-'-I.  1 


Inelegant;   impolite;  uiitauerlit.    Siiaks.-2,  Unrea- 
dy, uiihaiidy;  clumsy.    Dryden.-3.  Perverse;  un- 
towai-d.    HiuHbraa. 
A'WKWARDLY,  iwk'wii^-li.ad.  [from  awkward.] 
ll^riU         ""^'^''''y;  "'eleganll,-.    Sidney.    Prio,-. 

'^T,!^i*t'\^?^'*^^^'^*^'^'"'^'^-"5"'^-  C'"-"  a*k- 
waid.]  Inelegance;  want  of  geiitilitv.    Il'atf,. 

m«;f^"  1'  ''  f^f 'T'  ^'T'  '^"""■^l  A  pointed  instru- 
ment to  bore  holes.  Mortimer. 

A'WLE.SS,  Iw'lJss,  a.  [from  awe,  and  the  negative 
Itss.]-!.  Wanting  reverence.  Dryden.-2.  Want- 
ing the  power  of  causing  reverence.  Shaks. 
!k  .  '  V"^V^\^  Ootch  measure  answering  to 
what  in  Eiighind  ,s  called  a  tierce,  or  one  seventh 
ol  an  English  tun.    Arlmthnot. 

A'WNING  Iwn'Jng,  s.  A  tover  spread  overa  boat 
or  \-.;ssel  to  keep  off  the  weather.  Robinson 
CruMOe. 

'T^x^^^-'  ^;'^'°>e'.  The  preterite  fromoa-oAr. 

AWORR,  i-work',  ad.  [fi-oin  a  and  work.]  On 
work;  in  a  state  of  lalionr. 

AWCRKIXG,  a-wiirk'ing,  ad.  [from  awork.J  In 
the  state  ol  working.   Huhbercfs  Tale. 

AWIVY,  a-rl',  ad.  [from  a  antl  wry]— 1.  Not  in  a 
straight  direction;  obliquely.  Milton.— 2.  Asquint; 
With  oblique  \-isioii.  Denlmm.—3,  Not  level; 
unevenly.  BrerewniHl.-A.  Not  equally  between 
two  points.  Pope.— 5.  Not  in  a  right  state;  per- 
vcrsily.     Sidney.  *^ 

AXE,  Sks,  s.  [eax,  Saxon.]  An  instrument  consist- 
nigot  a   long  handle  and   a  metal  head,  with  a 
sharp  etige.     Drydcn. 
AXI'LLAR,  aks'il-lJr.         7 
AXl'LLARY,  aks'j|.l:tr-ri,5"' 
[trom    axilla,  Latin.]     Belonging  to  the   armpit. 

A  XIOMlLaKS  Vlir~.l      C_       Inv.rtiiin        T   ..  *  T      A     - -'f;nH 


.'XIO!^ks'yt\r,u  s.   [axioi.ia,  Lat.]  A  proiwsi 

evidenrat  hist  sight.     Hooker. 
A'XIS,  aivs'is,  s.  [axis,  Lat.]    The  line  real  or  im.v 

giliary  that  passes  through  anv  thing,  on  which  it 

niav  revolve.    Beiuler. 
A'XhE.  ak'sl.  "       7 

A'XLE-TREE,  ak'sl-tri^,  j '' 

[axis,  Lat.]    The  pin   which  passes   through  the 

midst  ot  the  wheel,  on  which  the   circumvolutions 

ot  the  wheel  are  performed.   SItaks.  Milton. 
Ai,    ai,  ad.    [perhaps    from   aio,    Latin.]     Yes. 

Slioks. 

AYE,A,ad.[apa,Saxon;«a.]  Always;  to  eternitv; 
ior  ever.  Piitlips.  ' 

A'YGREEN,  ;i'gr^in,  s.  The  same  with  housi- 
Urk. 

A'YRY,  k'vk,  ad.  [See  AIRY.] 

A'ZIMUTH.  Az'zh;n&th,  s.  [Anib.]-!.  The  azi- 
ninth  ot  the  sun,  or  of  a  st.ir,  is  .in  arch  between 
tne  meridian  of  the  [dace  and  .any  given  vertical 
hne.— 2.  Mftgnetirnl  rizimtilh  is  an  arch  of  the 
liorizon  contained  lietweeii  the  sun's  azimullt 
circle  and  the  magnetical  meridian.— 3.  Aziniui/i 
'•ont/ms  is  an  instrument  useil  at  sea  for  finding 
the^sun  s  magnetical  nzimiith. 

AZU'RE,  t-zhAit',  [a/.iir,  Kr.J  Blue;  faint  blue. 
■Neiefon. 


B. 


Bbf,  Is  pronounced  by  press^he  whole  length 
J  ofOic  lips  together,  afiOmrcing  them  open 
With  a  stixing  breath.         .f 
BAa,  wax,  5^  [Sec  the  verlt."]  The  crv  of  a  sheep. 
'i'»  BAA,  haJ,  V.  „.  [balo,  Ut.]  "To  ciy  like  a 

sheep.  ' 

To  BA'BRH',,  bJl/bl,  v.  n.  [babhelen.    Gennan.^ 
—I.  To    p.atlle   \iiirs    eWM.    /',=„,., -o.    -fo  >■■!( 


nv 


—no,  iiiAvt'.,  nor,  n(<t;— ll'iiic,  l6!n  lifill;— ill,-»yoiiiiii;--i./yii.    I  Ili'<. 


•../.'irtiit.  Prior.— 3.  TntvH  stct^M.     /.'£■>- 

•/'i..'.— I.  'I'ci  (alkiiuich.    Prhi; 
UA'BHl,K.hAb'l)l,s.  [babil,  Fr.]  Idle  talk;  senseless 

Jir.ittle.     iV;«^J■. 
BA'UlJLKMEXr,    b.ib'l>l.nieiit,   s.   [from    1i!ibl)le.] 

S« useless  pva(c.    Mittt:i, 
BA'UBl.KR,   bll)'bli\r,   s.    [iVdiu  ',hirt>hlc.]— 1.    An 

idle  ralker.  *..,;'<•;>■.— 2.  A  teller  of  secrets.    Fcii.y 

Qiicen. 
HAliE,  l)ilu%  «.  [babaii  Wtlsli.]  An  infant  of  eitlier 

sex.    Vnjdcn. 
BA'BERY.  bA'bi-i4,s.  [from  Iwbe.]  Finery  to  please 

a  babe  or  iliilil.     Sidney. 
HA'BISH,  ba'blsli,  a.  j[fr<>m   bal^e.]   Chilllish.     .?>•- 

BABO'ON.   bSlvbi'jn',  s.  [biiboiiiii,  Fr.]  A  nionUty 

oftlie  lai-gest  kind.     Additoti. 
BA'Bt,  bi'bi,  s.  [Sie  BABE.]—!.  A  child;  an  in- 
fant.—2.  A  small   imafie  in  imitntiou  of  a  child, 
wliicli  f  iil«  |)lav  with.  Stiliingjfcet. 
BA'CCATED,  b'ik'ki-tjd,  a.  [baccatus,  Lat.]  Beset 

Willi  pearls.     Having  nianx  biTiies. 
BACCHANA'LIAN,    bik-ki-iiVli-Sn,  s.  [fiom  bac- 

channlin,  Latin.]  A  dnnikai-d. 
B.VCCHANALS,     bikkJ-nais,     s.      [bacchanalia, 
Latin.]  The  dvunlien  feasts  of  Bacchus.  Pa/ie. 

B.VCCHj\N'rES,  b5k-kan't?z,  s.  The  mad  priests 
of  BacchU5.    Mn-ion. 

BA'CCHUS  BOLE,  hlk'kas-bole,  s.  A  flower;  in 
chymistT)-:  the  tendency  of  one  body  to  oiiite  it- 
self to  another. 

BACCl'FEROLS,  bak-slPfSr-rOs,  a.  Berrj-Varlnfr. 
Rnij. 

BA'CHELOR,  l.Jtsh'^lor,  s.  [haccalauivus,  Lat.] 
—1.  A  man  unmarried.  Dryden.—2.  A  man  who 
takes  his  first  degrees.  Ascham.—Z.  A  knight  of 
the  lowest  order. 

BA'CHELORS  li'.'ion,  batsh'MArs  bftt-tSn,  s. 
Campion;  an  herb. 

BA'CaSLOUSHIP,  biltsh'tMr-shlp,  s.  [frcm 
badiclor.]  '1  ho  condition   of  a  baclielor.  S/iaks, 

BACK,  bSk,  s.  [hat-,  ba^c.  Sax.]— 1.  The  hinder  part 
of  ihe  liody.  Hncon.—2.  The  outer  pan  of  the 
hand  when  it  is  shut.  Jiorme-S-  Part  of  the  bo<ly 
wiiich  requires  clothes.  Locke. — i.  The  rear. 
Clarcii</on.—5.  The  place  behind.  Dr'jdeu. — 6. 
The  part  of  any  thing  out  of  sight.  Bncori.—7' 
Tlie  thick  part  of  any  tool  opjKiicd  to  the  ed;;e. 
/Ir/tiilhn'.t. 

BACK,  bik,  ad.  [from  the  nonii.]— 1.  To  the  place 
whence  ui:e  came.  Rnlr'g/i. — 2.  Backward  from 
the  present  station.  Addison.— Z.  Behind;  not 
cominij  foi-ward.  tilarkmoi-f. — A.  Towanl  thine;s 
pa^it.  Burnrf.—S  Ajjain;  in  return.  S/infis.—6.  A- 
f;.i\u;  a  second  lime.  Dri/dcii. 

T</  HACK.  bSk,  V.  a.— 1.  To  mount  a  horse.  !>hnks. 
—2.  To  hj-eai;  horse.  Rufointnnn.—:^,  To  place 
vipon  the  hack.  .^haks.—4.  To  maintain;  to 
strengthen.  .S'i,ii'/i.—5,  To  justify;  to  support. 
Boijle- — S.  To  Second.  Dnjdm. 

To  BA'CKBI  IE,  b4k'bhe,  v.  a.  [from  back  and 
bite.]  To  censuie  or  reproach  the  absent. 
.5/,nA-.v. 

BA'CKBITKR,  hak'bi-tfir,  ».  [from  backbite.]  A 
privy  cnhnnniator;  eensinvr  of  the  absent. 
South. 

BA'CKHITIXG,  bUknil-llnK,  s.  [from  backbite.] 
Privv  cdunniv.  Si>cusn-tu  l.nrd  Biicldiurat, 

BACKCA'RRY,  bUk-k*i-'f6.  ITie  act  of  having  mi 
the  hack.  Coitfl. 

BACKDO'OR.  bSfc-dirt',  s.  [fcum  h;ick  and  dAor.] 
The  door  bthind  thehonio.  Atlfr'iiin/. 

BA'CKK.D,  hAkt,  s.  [froju  back.]     Having  II  back. 

rni/dni. 

BA'CKFHiEND.   bik'frind,    s.   [from    Irtick    and 

friend.]  An  /hemy  in  srcpct.  South. 
BA'CKCiA.MMO^,    bUk'k'lTii-man,  s.  [from   back 

(;animon.  Welch,  a  little  tmtie.]  A  play  or  (^nie 

•vith  dice  and  t;il.les.     Kwifl. 
BATKlIt'il'bK,  bAk'hoi^se,  i.  [Prom  hack  and  house.] 

The   building  behind  the  chief  part  of  the   liugse. 

BA'CKPlECB,bak'p*4»e,  s.  [from  back  niul  piece.] 
i'J 


The     piece  cf  nrmoiir   whieli    Cfiveis  tin-    back, 
Cm„dr„. 
BA'CKKOOM,    I.JkrMm,    s,      A      room     iKliiml. 

Mv.%  un. 

RA'CKSJDE.  blik'side.s.   [from   IracU  ai;d  side.]-l. 

The   lii.ider   l>ari  of  any    thiMif.  Niiur,.i..—%  The 

hinder  part  of  s.n  animal.  Add'nti.—:i.  The   yattl 

•  or  gumnd  Ix  hind  a  house.  Mmiimer. 

r.;flACKSl,i'DK,  bilk-dJde',  ■».  n.  [from  back  anil 

slide.]   Jofalloir.  Jirennah. 
BACKSLl'DEI!.  b^k-sll'dflr,   s.   [from   bapksVfde.] 

An  apostate.  Prov. 
BA'CK'SLll)lNG,bai.'-sllKlln)^,  s.  [frotn  backslide.] 

Falling- off  from  duty.     IViinle  duty  of  man. 
BA'CKSIAFF,   l.ak'srSf,  s.    [lion.   Iwck  and   stalT; 
because,  in  taking  a      observation,  the  observer's 
back  is  turned  towards  the  sun.]  An  iiutrilment 
useful  in  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea. 
BACKSTA'IRS,    bak-stiies',  s.  'J'he   private  ^tairt 

in  the  house.  Baron. 
BA'CKSTA-ys,   biik'siaze,  s.   [from  back  and  star.] 
Hopes    which  keep  the   masts  from  pitclui.g  for- 
ward. 
BA'CKSWORD,  bSk'sord,  s.  Ifrombiick  and  sword.] 

A  swowl  with  one  sharp  edge. 
BA'CKWARD,bau'«ird,      ^     . 
BA'CKAVARDS,  bak'«lrds,    $ 
[back  an;;   ;>  a   r,  Saxon.]  1.  With  the  back  for. 
ward.  Gi":.\y. — 2.   loward  the  back;  not  forwaiils. 
Bfirnn.—S.  On  the  back.    Drtjdcu.—i.   From   the 
present  station  to  the  place  behind.  .Slinks.— s.  Re- 
gressi'-ely.    N(nvinn.—fi,    Toward   something  past. 
.Soitlli,—~.    Reflectively.  Davies.—S.  From  a  better 
to  a  worse  state.  Dryrlrn.-^).  Past;  in   time  past. 
Locke.— 10.  Perversely.  Shaks. 
BACKWARD,  b.*lv'wArd.  a.— 1.  Unwilling;  averse. 
A((in-6urij,—2.     Hesitating.    S/inks.—3.     Shiggish; 
dilator)'.  IVattn.—i.   Dull;  not  quick  or  apprehen- 
sive.    Snuth. 
BA'CKWAllD,     bik-wilrd.      The     things     past. 

S/wks. 
BA'CK'.VARDLY,    bAk'wArd-lJ,  ad.    [from    back- 
ward.]—!. Unwillingly;   aversely.  Sidneif.—2.  Ptr- 
\erseh-.     -^nks. 
BA'CKWARDNESS.  i.ak'\v4rd-n?ss,  s.  [from  back- 
ward.] Diilness;  shigtri'hiiess.  Aticrburij. 
BA'CON-,  bi'kn,  s.  The  flesh    of  a  hog  saltel   and 

dried.    Dnjdcn. 
BAD,    bid,  a.   [qnaad,    Dutch.]—!.    Ill;    not  good. 
Piipe.—'i.    Vrcious;    con-npt.    Prior.— Z.     Unfoitit. 
nate;   unhappy.    Drydni — 4.    Hurtful;   «nwh<'l,"- 
some.  Addison.— 5.  Sick. 
BAD.ba',         7      n-,„„    .    ■,      c,   , 
BADE.  bide.    5     T'e  preterite  of  W. 

BADGE,  bitdje,  s.  [b^iulamentnni,  low  Latin.]—!. 

A  mark  or  cognizance   worn.    Aifcrbiir>/.—2.   A 

token  by  which  one  is  known.    FmrJ'/;.v.—2.  Tht; 

mark  of  any  thing.  Drydcn. 
To  I^ADCJE,  bi\i\ie,  v.  a.  To  mark.  Sltnks. 
BA'DGKR,  badj'&r,  s.  .A  brock;  a  beast  thrt  lives  irf  . 

the  ground.    Hroivn. 
BA'DGER.   bSdj'flr,  s.   [badjulo,  to   carry,  Lniii-..] 

One  that  buys  com  and  victuals  in  one  place,  r.nd 

caiTies  it  to  another.  Cincc!. 
BA'DLY,  !).'l(l'i4,ad.  Xot  w.-ll. 
BA'DNESS,   bAd'nJss,  s.    ^ant  of  gooil   «|nalitie5. 

Addisnn. 
To  BA'FFI.K,  bafll,  v.  a.  [Ivaffler,  French.]—!.  To 

elude.    Suiilk.—i.  To  coiiCound.   Th^jdcr..—3.    To 

crush.     Addifon. 
BA'FFLF..  hJt'H,   %.    [from   the  verb.]    A   defeaf. 

.South. 
BA'FFLER.  bafflfir,  s.  [from  baffle.]  Re  that  jnits 

to  coni'usion.     Cnvrrnment  ufthc  i'tngitc. 
BA<*;,  big.  s.  [belike, 'Saxon.]— 1.  A  sack,  or  pouch. 

Sniit/i.—2.  'I'hat  part  of  animals,   in   which   some 

particular  juices  an-   contained,  as  the   poison  of 

vipers.  Unjdfn,—3.  An   ornamental   jiurf  of  silk 

liis!  to  men's  hair,   liddison.-i.  A  term   n<ed  to 

signify  tpiantities;  as  a  biiR  «/'  lirpjt^r. 
To  BAG.  bitg.  V.  a.    [from  "the  nonn.]— 1.  To  jjut 

into  a   bag.    J)r.jdeii,—2.    To    load    «iih  a   bag. 

Plrijdrt). 
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Kile,  lir,  lAH,  lixyr-niK  milj^pjii^,  phi;* 


7V  K\(,i,  hSj,  V.  II.  Tfi  swell  like  a  full  bog.    Dnj- 

WACiATB'LLK,  ba/i-tJl',  s.  L'agatelle,  Fr.]  A 
iriHL-.     Nil!  Kn^lish.  Prior. 

B.V'<iGAGK,  liA^gail.je,  s.  [bap:;;i>Kf.  Fr.]— !•  '^**^ 
fui-iiiture  of  an  ariiiv.  Baron.— 2.  A  wo-.tUless  wo- 
man. Sitlnei/. 

BA'GNIO,  bkn'yo,  s.  [Ijasno,  Ital.]  A  house,  for 
bathinirand  swi- I'.iiitj.  Arhuthnot, 

BA'GI'IPK,  bSjf'jiipc,  s.  [from  bag;  and  pipe.]  A 
minical  iii5ti(iiiii.'iit,  consisting  of  a  Icalliern  bag, 
anil  pipis.     AriiHiuii, 

IJA'CiPlVKH,  tiag-pl-pfii-,  s.  [from  bagpipe.]  One 
tint  plays  on  a  bagpipe.  SUak.s. 

BAIL,  bile,  s.  RhUk  the  freeing  or  setting  at  liberty 
one  arrested  or  iinpritoned  upon  action  either  ci- 
vil or  criminal,  under  security  taken  for  his  ap- 
pearance. 

Tu  HAIL,  bile,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— !•  To  give 
bail  for  another.— 2.  To  admit  to  bail.  Claren- 
thru 

BAI'LAllLE,  bi'li-l)l,  a.  [from  bail.]  'I'hat  may  be 
set  at  liberty  by  bail. 

BA'IL-BOND",  hile'-boiid.  s.  A  b<md  or  obligation, 
with  one  ur  more  sureties,  to  insure  the  deli'n- 
dant's  api>earance  at  the  return  of  the  writ.  Blwk- 
.11  one, 

BAI'LIFF.lii'lrlK  s.  [baiUie,  French.]— J.  A  subor- 
dinate offlt-e.  Aililiiori.—2.  An  oflicer  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  execute  arrests.  Bacon.— 3.  An  under- 
stewarc*.  ol'a  manor. 

BA'ILIWICK,  bi'l4-wik,  s.  [haillie,  and  jpie,  Sax- 
on.] Tiie  place  'or  jurisdietioii  of  a  bailiff. 
ffofc. 

BA'tLPIECF,  bile'-p44s,  s.  Apiece  of  parchment 
on  which  is  written  a  recognizance  for  trial. 
Black.itoiic: 

're  BAIT,  bite,  v.  a.  [batan,  SaxoiiJ— 1.  To  put 
meat  to  tempt  animals.  Say.~2.  To  give  meat 
to    one's    self  or  horses,    on    the    road.    Fairy 

pIKOt. 

7'uBAIT,  bite,  v.  a.  [from  hattre,  French.]—!.  To 
set  dogs  upon.  Sliaks.—2.  To  clai)  the  wings. 
.V/ic;/..!-. 

To  BAIT,  bile,  v.  n.  [from  abate.]  To  stop  at  any 
plave  for  refreshment.  Par.  Lo.st. 

BAIT,  bite,  s.— 1.  Meat  set  to  alliice  animals  to  a 
siiiiie.  Sli<iks.—2.  A  teiiipiatiou;  an  enticement. 
A(tili.\oii.—Z.  A  lefreshnienl  onajourney. 

BAIZK,  l)i/,e,s.  A  kind  of  coarse  open  cloth. 

'i'o  BAIvli,  bike,  V.  a.  [bajcan,  Saxon.]— 1,  To  heat 
any  thing  in  a  close  place.  Isaiah.— 2.  To  harden 
in  the  lire.  Baron,— 3.  To  harden  with  heat. 
Dry.kn. 

To  HAKK,  bike,  v.  n.— 1.  To  do  the  work  of  baking. 
.SIi'iki:—2.  To  be  baked.     .Shaks. 

BA'KKHOUSK,  bike'hiuse,  s.  A  place  for  baking 
l.iv,id. 

B,\'KKR,  bi'kftr.s.  [from  to  bake.]  He  whosetrade 
is  to  bake.    .Snuf/i. 

BA'LANCK,  blrianse,  s.  [balance,  Kr.]—1.  A  pair 
of  scales.— 2.  The  act  of  comparing  two  things. 
/Ulcr/jury. — 3.  Theoierj)Uis  of  weight.  Bacon. — 4. 
Th.it  which  is  wanting  to  make  two  parts  of  an 
account  even.— 5.  KquijKiise.  Pnpr..—fi.  The  heal- 
ing part  of  11  watch.  Luch:—7.  In  astronomy,  one 
of  the  signs.  Ulna. 

To  BA'LANCF,.  bjl'linse,  v.  a.  [balancer,  French.] 
—1.  To  «<-igli  in  a  balance.  UKstrnnt;!', — 2.  'io 
counterpoise.  7sVu'/»ii.— 3.  To  regulate  an  ac- 
count. l.oiKe. — 4.  To  pay  that  which  is  wanting. 
Prior. 

To  BA'LANCK,  bil'lJlnse,  v.  ii.  To  hesitate;  tofluc- 
tUHte.     l.urkc, 

BA'LANCKU.  blVl'lJnsai,  s.  [from  baluncc.]  The 
pcrscDi  that  weighs. 

BA'LASS  Rnhy,  \M\U,  s.  [Ii;ilas,  Fr.]  A  Kind  of 
ruhy. 

B  ALCiyNY,  b!ll-ki'ni,  s.  [(Von.  balcon,  French]  A 
frame  of  wooil,  or  slonr,  Inform  the  window  of  a 
room. 

BALD,  bild,  a.  [lial,  Welch.]—!.  Without  hair. 
Addison.— 2,  Without   natural    covering.  .Shaks,— 


3.  Unadorned;  inelegant.  Vryciai.-'i.  Strippeii; 
without  dignity.     .Shfik.i. 

BA'LDKRDASH,  bil'dftr-<Ush.  s.  Rude  mixture. 

To  HA'LUERDASH,  bil'dar-d.Hsli,  v.  a.  To  adnltc 
rate  liquor. 

BA'LOLY,  bild'lj,  ad.  [from  baM.]  Nakedly;  meap- 
ly;  inelegantly. 

BA'LDMONY,  b;'*ld'mfin-nfr,  s.  CJeutinn;  a  plant. 

BA'LDNESS,  bild'nSss,  s.  [from  .bal.l.]-!.  Tlie 
want  of  hair.— 2.  The  loss  of  hair.  .'hvift.—3. 
Meanm.'ssof  writing. 

BA'LDRICK,  bild'rik,  s.-!.  A  girdle.  Pope.— 2. 
The  zodiack.     .Spenser. 

BALE,  bile,  s.  [balle,  French.]  A  bundle  of  g»o<N. 
lyooihvard. 

B  ALE,  bile.  s.  [bail,  Saxon.]  Nfisery.    F.  Qiieeii, 

To  BALE,  bile,  v.  a.  To  make  up  into  a  bundle. 

BA'LEFITL,  bilc'fAl,  a.  [from  bale.]— 1.  Sorrow- 
ful; sad.  Par.  Lvst.—2.  Full  of  mischief.  F.  {Mieeii. 
Dryden. 

BA'LKFULLY,  hile'fAl-lJ,  ad.  [from  baleful.]  Sor^ 
rowfull      mischievously. 

rtALK,  bawk,|s  [balk,  Dutch.]  A  great  Iwara. 

BALK,  liAwk,'s.  A  ridge  of  land  left  unploughed. 

To  BALK.bAwk.  v.  a.  [Seethe  iioim.]— 1.  Todisap- 
j>oint;  to  frustrate.  Prior.— 2.  To  miss  aay  thing. 
nrnylnn.—3.  To  omit.  .S/iaks. 

BA'LKEKS,  baw'kftrs,  s.  Men  who  give  a  sign 
which  wa>'  the  shoal  of  herrings  is.  Caren: 

BALL,  bSw'l,  s.  [bol,  Danish.]—!.  Any  thing  made 
in  a  round  form.  Hoivel. — 2.  A  round  thing  to 
play  with.  .Sidney.— 3.  A  globe.  Clnnvillc.—4.  A 
globe  borne  as  an  ensign  of  sovereignty.  Bacon.—S. 
Any  part  of  the  body  that  approaches  to  round- 
ness.    Pcachani. 

BALL,biwl,  s.  [bal,  Fr.]  An  entertainment  of  dan- 
cing.    Swift. 

BA'LLAD,  "bil'iad,    s.    [halade,  French.]     A  song. 

To  BA'LLAD,  bil'lld,  v.  u.  To  make  er  sing  bal- 
lads.    S/iak.f, 

BAL'LADER,  bai'-md-flr.  s.  A  writer  of  ballatls. 
Ovcrfmry, 

BA'LLADMAKEH.  bai'lad-ma-kftr,  !.  A  maker  of 
ballatls."'5'/inA-.9.  Miir/i  Ado. 

BA'LLADIMONGER,  b4l'iad-m6iig-ar,  s.  A  dealer 
in  writing  ballads.     Shaks, 

BA'LLAURY,bai'iad-r^,  s.  The  style  of  Ballads,  ii. 

Joll.VOIl, 

BA'LLAD-SINGEK,  b^l'l^d-slng-ftr,  s.  One  whose 
einplnyinent  is  to  smg  ballads  in  the  streets. 
Coy, 

BA'LLASr.  bSnist,  s.  [hallaste,  Dutch.]  Some- 
thing  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to  keep  it  stea. 
dy.     liy kills. 

Tu  BA'LLAS'I',bari4st,  v.a.— 1.  To  puta  weiglitat 
the  bottom  of  a  ship.  IVilkins.—2.  To  keep  any 
thing  steady.     Donne. 

BALLE'TTE,  bai-lJt'.  s.  [balleUc,  Fr.]  A  «lancl-. 

liA'LLIARDS,  l).11'\ards,  s.  Billiards.   Spenser. 

BALL'ONh%\-\uxy','        \ 

B  A LLO'ON,  hi l-l&Ane',  5  ^ 

[lialloii,  Fr.]— 1.  A  large  round  short-mcked  ves- 
sel useil  in  chymistry.- 2.  A  \;all  placed  on  a 
l)illar.— 3.  A  ball  of  pastehoani,  stulied  with  com- 
biistilile  matter,  which  is  shot  up  into  the  air,  and 
then  bursts. 

BA'LLO'l',  bjl'lot,  s.  [liallotte,  French.]— 1.  A  little 
ball  or  ticket  used  in  giving  votes.— 2.  'I'lic  act  of 
voliug  liv  ballot. 

■yVMJA'LLO  T,  bil'ldt,  v.  n.  [ballotev,  French.]  To 
"CBo(<se  bv  bi»lls.  without  open  declaration  of  the 
v6t«.     n'tillon,  Sivi/}. 

BALLOT'* TIGN,  'bai-lSt'i-shfln,  s.  [from  ballot.] 
TheaCtpf  voting  bv  ballot.  .  /rattan. 

BA'LLOT-ROX;  bSl'liJt-hdks,  s.  A  box  for  receiving 
balFots.    Mailer's  I^eniairis,       ^  * 

BALM,  him,  s.  [baumc,  French.]—!.  The  sap  or 
juice  of  a  ijKi'ub,  remarkably  odoiilirouw.  Dryden, 
—2.  Any  v.thiable  or  fragrant  ointnunt  S/inks. 
—3.  Any  thing  thai  touthfs  or  mitigates  jmin. 
Shiiki. 
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BAI.M,  Sim,  7 

BVILM  .\/.>i^bam,  S^' 

The  iiiiiai"  of  a  plunt.  MilU-y. 
BALM  (yCi/fYv/,  Uim.— 1.  Tliejiiicp  (tiMwii  fiomtb« 
b..ls.iiii  lire— 2.  A  plant  reiimrkalile  for  the  stroiij^ 
lialsuiuieU  scent  oCits  leaves. 
To  1)AI,M,  him,  v.ii.  [Ironi  the  luiiin.'] — 2.Toaiioiiit 
with  liuiiii.    Shnks.—%    To   socithc;    to    luitigHtf. 
Shnks. 
BA'LMY,  bi'iiii  a.  [from  bahn.]— I.  Having:  tiie  qua- 
lities  of  bahn.    Milton.— 2.    rrodueiiio;    balm.— ;<. 
Soothing;;  soft.  lhy<ii:n.—4.  Kraijrain;  orioril'erocis. 
DrydcH.—5.  Mit\);iitint>;;  nsstiasiye.  Shahs. 
BA'LNKARY.hai'n^ri,  s.  [haliieaviuin,  Latin.]     A 

bathing;  i-nom.  Jfraivn. 
BALXKA'TION,  bil-ii^'A-shftii,   •;.    [fiDiu  b;>lHtnm: 

Lat.]     The  ltd  ofbaihiiic;.  /3;-«ti );. 
BA'LNF,ATOUY,  b4riii\-t6i-ri,  a.    [haliieatoHus, 

Idit.]     BelqiiKinij  to  a  Iwth. 
BA'I-SAM,  hSrNfim,  s.  [bllsanuiin,  Lat.]     Ointment; 

utiffueiit.  Vcntiain. 
HA'LSAM  /)/'/>''■,  bil'sflm.     An  Iniliaii  iil.tnt. 
UALSA'MICAi.,  bill  sam'niJ-l<ai,    ) 
BALSA'MICK,  bAl-sain'mlli,  j^' 

ViictuDiis;  mitig^rin^.  Hnk: 
RALUSTR'ADE,  bil-Ifis-tride',    s.     Rows  of  little 

tnnied  pillars,  ea'letl  balusters. 
EA^^InOO,  bSiu'Uofi,  s.  An  India:  1  plant  of  the  reed 

kind. 
To  BAMBCyozr.K.  biui-bSiz'/l,  v.  a.  To  deceive; 

Id  iniposi.-  uimii.     A  low  wonl.  Arbu^li. 
BAMHO'OZLKH,  b.iin-b<i8z-/.iar,  s.     A  cheat,  ^j-- 

biilhniit, 
BAN,  ban,  s.  [ban,  Teutonick.]— 1.  Piiblick  notice 
given  of  any  thing.  Corcrl.—2.  A  cnrso;  eicominn- 
liication.  HiUfig/i.—S.  Interdiction.  Mi/ton.— 4. 
B'tri  of  the  tmptic;  a  pnldick  censure  by  which 
the  privileges  of  any  German  prince  are  suspend- 
ed. HoxveK 
To  BAN,  ban,  V.  a.  (l)anncB,  Dutch.]    To  enrse;  to 

execrate.  Ktwlle.t, 
BANA'NA  Tire,  ba-na'n5,  s.     Piant.-\in. 
BAND,  band,  s.   [bende,  Dmch.;!—!.  A  tye;  a  band- 
age. Shnks. — 2.  A  chain  by  which  any   a]iinial   is 
kept  in  restraint.  Dnjikii. — 3.  Any  union  or  con- 
nexion. S7ifik.\:—4.  Any  thing  bound  round  another. 
Enron.—S.  A  company  of  peitons  joined  togclher. 
Taller. — 6.  In  architecture.  Any  flat  low  moulding, 
fascia,  face,  or  plinth. 
To  BAND,  bind,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  unite 
together  into  one   body  or  troop.  Milton.— 2.  To 
bind  o'erwilh  a  band.    Drtjijrii. 
BA'NDAGK,  bJnd'Adje,   s.     [bandage,  French.]— 
1.  Sumething  bound   over    another.    A(lriisoii.—2. 
The  tiHet  or  i-oller  wrapped  over  a  wounde<l  mem- 
ber. 
BA'NDBOX,  b.lnd'boks,  s.  [trom  band  awA  box.]  A 
slight  box  used  for  bands  and  other  things  ol' small 
Weight.  Adilixon. 
BA'NDELET,  bln'dj-l&t,  s.  [liandelef,  Fr.]  Any  flat 

moulding  or  lillet. 
BA'NDIT,  bJn'dit,  ") 

BANDI'TTO.  b.^n-dU'to,  S" 
In  the  plural  banditti.  [Irandito,  Italian.]     A  man 
fHitlawed.  Shak.i.  I'upr. 
B  A'NIMJG,  h4n'd6g,  s.  [from  band  and  dog.]  A  mas- 
fin-.  Shnk.i. 
BA'NDOLKERS,  bln'di-liirz,  s.  [bandouliers,  Fr.] 
Small  wooden  oiwes  covei-«l  with  leather,  each  of 
them  coniniuing  powiler  tliat  is  a  suflicient  charge 
tor  a  musket. 
BA'NDUOL.  biii'drAl,  ».  [banderol,  Fr.]  A  littW  flag 

or  sfreamiT. 
BA'NDY.bJn'dJ,  s.  [from  bander,  Fr.]  A  club  turned 

round  at  l)ot(om  f<)r  stiiking  a  ball. 
T«  BA'NDY,  bin'di,  v.  a.— 1.  To  beat  to  Slid  fro,  or 
front  one  to  anotliit-.  lilnrkinoie,—2.  To  give  and 
take  recipmcally.  Shaki:—3.  To  agitate;   to  toss 
about.   Locke. 
To  BA'NDY,  bJn'df,  v.  n.    To  contend,  lluililiras. 
BA'NDYLKG,  ban'di-ljg,  s.  [from  baiider,  Fr.]     A 

crookal  leg.  Swift. 
fiA'NDYLRGGEb,bSn'di-l?ed,a,  [from  bandyleg.] 
Having  crooked  K  gs. 
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li.VNE,  bnne,  s,  [bana,  Saxon.,— I.  Poison.   Ailfli.mn. 

—2.  Mischief;  rniii.  Hiioh-r, 
To  BANK,  bine,  v.  a.     To  poison.  Shaks. 
BA'NKFUL,  binc'ful,  a.— 1.   Poi.sunuus.     Pofie.S. 

Destructive,   /iitl  Joii.ion- 
BA'NEFULNRS.S.  bAne'ti'il-n§ss,  s.   (from  bi.ncltil.] 

Poisonnusness;  destruclivem-ss. 
BA'NEWOUT,      bAne'wfirt,      s.       Hejully      night- 

sbadr. 
To  BANG,  bilng,   v.   a.  [vingol.n.  D'lich.]— 1.  To 

beat;  to   tbump.  H<ncil.—2.    Jo  handle  ronjjhh. 

S/iaki: 
BANG.  bSng,  s.  rri„„i  ibe  verb.]  A  blow;  a  tliumu. 

To  BA'MSir,  ban'nisb.  v.  a.  [bauir.  Frencb.]-!.  Jo 
condemn  to  leave  lijs  own  coumn-.  .ihijl,s.—2.  i'lv 
di-ive  away.  Ti'lulsun. 
BA'NISHKU,    ban'uisb'ftr,   s.    [from    Imnisb.]     He 
thiit     forces     aiiolber     from     bis     o«u    counirv. 
Shahs: 
B  S'NISHMENT.  ban'nish-m&nf.  s.— 1.    Ibe  act   •  f 
banisliingiuiotber.— i.  Tliesiale  of  being  iKinishcd; 
exile.  Ilnjilen. 
BANK,  bSi'.li,  s.  [banc,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  earth  rising 
on  each  side  of  a  xviiter.  Cianhr.-u-.—i.  An\  licai> '" 
earth  pile<l   up.  Su>niitl.—3.   A    bench    of   rowers. 
IP'allc'y.—i.  A  place  wlieit  money  is  laid  up,  to  be 
called  f<u'  occasionally.  .Vui///;.— 5.  lln- company  of 
penons  concerned  in  managing  a  joint  stock   of 
money. 
To   BANK,  bank,   v.  a.    [from   the  noun.]— 1.   To 
lay  up  money  in  a  bank.— 2.  To  ei:close  » ith  banks. 
Tiioin^-hn, 
BANK-BILL,  bink'bfll,  s.  [from  bank  and  hill.;]     A 
note  (iir  money  laid  up   in  a  bank,  at  the  sight  of 
which  the moiK)  is  pai   .  Sw     . 
BA'NKKK,  Idnk'dr,  s.  [from  bank.]     One  that  tnii- 

ficks  in  money.  Drydiu. 
BA'NKRUPT,  b^nk'tapi,  a.  [banqiieKiut.-,  Fi-.]     In 

deijt  beyond  the  powi  r  of  paymeni. 
BA'NKRUPT,  bank'ropt,  s.  A  man  in  debt,  beyoud 

l!  (■  power  of  (lavniriit. 
To  BA'NKRUPT,  bink'rfipt,  V.   a.  •  To    buak;    to 
disable   one   from   saiisl'jing  bis  cn<liiors.    Hq;,,. 
mond. 
BANKRUPTtJY.  bink'rfipt-sJ,  s.  [from  bankrupt.] 
— 1.  The  stale  of  a  man  broken,  or  bankrupt.— 2l 
The  :ict  of  declaring  on^/'s  self  bankrupt. 
BA'NNP'.K  ,  ban'nir,  s.   [banniere,  Fr.]— 1.  A  fla.g;  a 
slHudaril.  i1/e/?o(j.- 2.  A  streamer  borne  at  tlie  end 
of  a  lance. 
BA'.N'NERE'l",  UAn'nt'ir-rSr,   s.    [from   banner.]     A 

knight  maile  in  the  field.  C'amdiu. 
BA'NNEKOL,  bin'nnr-rile,  s.  [(rom  banderole,  Fi.] 

A  Httle  Hag  or  stivamer.  Caiiidni. 
BA'.NNIAN,  b3n'ydn,  s.  A  nmn'suiidn-ss  <>i  morning; 

(,'"«"•  .    '   ^ 

B.V'KNOt'K,  ban'iiok,  s.     A  kind  of  oateii  or  pcise 

meal  cake. 
BA'NqUET,  biln'kwit,  s.  [iKUiquet,  Fr.]     A  f.-as:. 

Ju/j. 
To  BA'N'HUK'I",  bJn'kwit,  v.  a.    To  treat  utiy  one 

with  (easts.  Ua'm'ard. 
To  BA'NHUET,  bdn'kwit,  v.  n.     To  feast;   to  fare 

daintily.  Suutli. 
BA'NqUETER,  b.ln'kw?t-t6r,  s.  [irom  banqu.  t.J— 
1.  A  feaster;  one  tliat  lives  deliciously.— 2.  He  that 
makes  feasts. 
BA'NqUET-HOUSE.  b.ln'kwJt-hoAse,  7 

BA'NqUEriNt^HOUSF,,bin'kw*t-tlng.hoAse,    5 
s.  [banquet  and  bouse.]   A  bouse  where  banquets 
are  kept.  Dnjdeii. 
BASQl'HTTI:,  bAu-kwitt',  8.  [Fr.]    A   small  bank 

at  the  foot  of  the  pain  pet. 
BA'NSnCLK,    bJu'stik-kl,    s.      A    small   fish;    a 

sticUltback. 
To  BA'N  PER,  bSi.'tdr,  v.  a.  [ba'Iiner,  Fr.]  To  play 

upon;  to  rail  J.  VLiitrnngr. 
BA'NTKR,  bJn'tflr,  s.    [hvni  the  verb.]  Ridicule; 

raillery.  L'Eftnnmr. 
BAN'TKRER,  bJii'?ftr-flr.  s.    [from   banter.]     One 

that  banters.  L'Esl'ari^L^c. 
BA'NTLING,   bAnt'Ung,   s.    ihairuline.]      A    little 
child,  rrior. 
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liAP-llSM,bAi)'tl/,m,  s.  [Ijaplismus,  Latiii,  .^«T- 
TiT'.<',ij—i,  h-jplism  \s  cfiven  by  water,  atjil  ihat 
pi-esci-ipt  form  <if  woi\Ii  wIulIi  l\\i  chm-fh  of  Clirist 
tlofs  use.  Hooker. — 2.  linpUsm  is  often  taken  in 
Scri|)tuie  for  suHi-ritigs.  Luke. 

BAPTI'SMAL.  bJiwix'mJI.  a.  [iVoni  baptism.]  Of 
or  |n*rtaiiiiiig  to  baptism.  Hammond, 

BA'Prisr,  bip'Ust,  s,  [baptiste,  Fr.  ,(2«ttz«c  ] 
He  that  :!dniiiiiNf  rs  baptism.  MiUun. 

BA'V  ri.S  r,  liip'iist,  a,  [a  vulvar  ulireviation  of] 
Aiiaiiajnist. 

BA'l'TIb  !'KK.Y,  bap'lls-t4-ii,  s.  [baptisteriucn, 
LatJ  'I'be  pl:>cf  xvlierc  the  sacrjiiK'Ut  of  baptism 
I's  acbiiinisteiTcl.  Addismi' 

2^0  HA'l'riZE,  bip'tlze,  v.  a.  [baptiser,  \\:  from 
^^f^T/^^ai  J  To  christen;  to  administer  the  sacra- 
nient  of  baptism.  Mi/ton,  Rojfcrs. 

BAPTl'iiliR,  b.lp-ii'ztir,  s.  [from  to  bapti/.e.] 
One  that  cliristuis;  one  that  administers  baii- 
tisni. 

BAR,  bir,  s.  [l)anv-,  Fr.]— 1.  A  piece  of  wood  laid 
cross  a  pas^as^e  to  iiinder  entrance.  Exodus-— 2.  A 
bolt.  Ne/iania/i.—3.  Any  obstacle.  Daniel.~i.  A 
rncli  01-  bank  at  the  entrance  of  a  barlxiur.— 5.  Any 
tiiint;  Used  for  pretention.  Hvoker.—d.  'Ihe  place 
Mhetv  causes  of  law  are  tried.  Diijdcn.—l.  An  en- 
cioscu  place  in  a  taivrii,  where  the  housekeeper 
sits.  AfUlisnn.—S.  In  law.  A  peremjitory  exception 
against  a  demand  or  plea.  Cuwel — ft.  Any  thiiifj  by 
which  any  stmcturc  is  held  to<^ether.  JonnJi.— 10. 
Ears  ill  inunick,  are  strokes  drawn  perpendicularly 
across  the  lines  of  a  piece  ofrausick;  used  to  regii- 
Kite  tlie  iH-ating'  or  measure  of  imisical  time. 

BAR-SHOT.  hir'shSt,  s.  Two  half  bullets  joined 
lojjother  by  an  iron  bar. 

To  BAli,  bar,  v.  a.  ffrom  thi"  noun.]— 1.  To  fasten  or 
shut  any  thing  with  a  bolt,  or  hav.  SwiJK—2.  To 
hii.der;  to  obstruct.  S/iaks.—Z.  To  prevent.  StUiicy. 
■yl.  f'o  shut  out  from.  Diijden.—S.  To  exclude 
from  a  claim.  Hooker.— 6.  To  prohibit.  Addii-oiu— 
7.  To  except.  S'/ia/.M,.— 8.  I'o  hinder  a  suit.  Dnj- 
ricn. 

BARB,  hSrb,  s.  [barba,  a  beard,  Latin.]— 1.  Any 
tiling;  that  jfcows  in  the  place  of  the  beard. 
H'a/fon.—2.  The  point  that  stands  backwai-ds  in 
an  arrow.  Poi,c.—3.  'I'lie  armour  for  horses.  Hay- 
umd. 

BAHU,  birli,  s.  [contracted  from  B.irbary.]  A  Bar- 
bur)  horse. 

To  BARB,  blrb,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 14  To 
shave;  to  dress  out  the  beard.  Sliuks.—2.  To  funiish 
horses  with  armour.  Drijdtn.—i.  To  jag  arrows 
with  hooks.  I'/iili/Js. 

BA'RBACA.N,  bar'l>S-k4u,  s.  [barb&cane.  Fr.]-!. 
A  furtiiication  placi;d  before  the  walls  of  a  town. 
S/ienser.—2.  An  openinj;  in  the  wall  through  which 
tln'  t;Hns  ai-e  levelled. 

BARliA'»0ESC7/mv/,  bir-bA'diis,  [nialphigia,Lat.] 
A  pleasant  tart  fruit  in  tlio  West  Indies. 

BAKB.VDOKS  Tar,  biir-bi'dfis.  A  bituminous 
substance,  liirierin^'  little  from  petroleum.  IVooU' 
■ward. 

BARBA'RIAN,  b.\r-bi'r4  in,  s.-l,  A  man  uncin- 
lized;  a  savage.  Sn/tiiigjl.—2.  Xforeigavr.  Sfinkx.— 
•3  A  man  without  p'lly.  I'/iilips. 

BARBA'UIAN,  bar-U'rJ-an,a.  Savage.  Pope. 

BAitUA'RlCK,  biir-bar'rlk,  a.  [barbaricus,  Latin.] 
Foteign;  fiir>'fetchedi  perhaps,  wrought  in  fret- 
work. Milton. 

BA'RBARlb.M,  bii^hil-rizm,  s.  [harbarisraus,  Lat.] 
—1.  A  tbriu  of  speech  Contrary  to  the  purity  of 
language.  Orijden.~2.  Igiiurance  of  aits;  want  of 
learning.  J)rydeii.—3.  Brutahty;  savagenejs  of 
manners;  incivility.— «l.  Cruelty;  hardness  of  heart. 
Shaks, 

BAKBA'RllY,  bilr-bai-'ri-t*,  s.  [from  biu'barous.]- 
1.  Sava;^ene»s;  incivility.— iJ.  Cruelty;  inhuiuauity. 
Cl/treniio:i.—3.  liMpiirit\  ufsiieech.  Siv'ft. 

To  BA'ttBARIZE,  blr'bi-ri/.e,  v.  a.  lo  make  bar- 
barons.  Burke. 

bA'UBAHO0li,bir'l4-raii,|ii.  [barljare,  Fr.l-l.lg- 
itrtmnt  of  civility;  savage^,Ju'iiciVi!i/.«l.  Uavlet.'Ki. 
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Unucqiiaiiiti-d  with  aits.  iJ/y(/cK— 3.  t'ruci;  iiilin 
man.  Clnrtyiihn.  <■ 

BA'UBAROUSLY,  bai-'ba-rfts-li.  ad.  [from  barba- 
rous.]—!. With  ut  knowli-dgc  of  arts.— 2.  lu  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  speech.  Stepney. — 
3.  Cruelly;  iiihumaidv.  Spsctalm: 

BA'JiaAllOCSNESS,bii-n>i-rfls-nJss,  s.  [fioiii  liar- 
baroiis.]— 1.  Incivility  of  manners.  Temple.— Z.  Un- 
purilx  of  laiicuage.  SrereuoiiJ,—3.  Crucltjr. 
Huh:.' 

To  BA'RBECUK,  hai'bi-ktU'i,  v.  a.  To  dress  a  hog 
wh(de,  by  broiling.  Pope. 

KA'RRECL'E,  bJi-'bJ-k^u,  s.     A  hog  dresl  whole. 

BA'RBED,  li^rb'Jd,  particip.  a.  [from  to  barb.]— 1. 
Furnislitd  with  armour.  S/iaks-—z.  BeuixUd;  jagg;  d 
with  hooks.  Milton. 

BA'RHEL,  bAr-bl,  s.  [from  barb.]  A  kiml  of  fish 
found  in  vivirs.  JVako'). 

BA'RBF.R,  bar'bfir,  s.  [from  to  barb.]  A  (uan  wUo 
sb;»ves  the  beaixl.    ll'ottuit. 

2'oBA'RUEU.  bir'bi^r,  v.  a.  [from  tJie  noun.]  To 
dress  out;  to  powder.  Shnks, 

BA'RBER  OURURGEOK,  bii'bfir  ch}-rfir'j3n,  s. 
A  man  who  joins  the  practice  of  surgery  to  tlif  bar- 
btr's  trad;'.  !H.ve:nn'x. 

BA'RBER.M()>JGEH,  bir'bfiiMiifing'gfir,  s.  A  fop 
decki  d  out  bv  his  barbi-r.  S/ia  '  . 

BA'RHEKRY,'ba.r'bJr-re,  s.  [berberis,  Lat.]  PijJ- 
peridgebush.  Morllmer. 

BARD,  bSrd,  s.  [baidd,  Welch.]     A  p.R;t.  Spenser.  < 

BARE,  hire,  a.  [bayie,  Saxon.]— 1.  Naked;  without 
covering.  Aildisuii. — i.  Uncovered  in  resiiect.  Cla- 
rendon.—3.  I'imdorned;  plain;  si!jij)le.  S/jenier.—4, 
Detected;  without  conceaimen^  Milton.— S.  P(K)r; 
without  plenty.  Hooker. — 6.  Slere.  Soufn.~-7, 
'I'hreadbiue;  much  worn.- 8.  Not  tniitrd  with  any 
else.  Hooker. 

To  BARE,  bare,  v.  a.  [fronrthe  adjective.]  To  strip. 
Briron. 

BARE,  biro,  pivterite  of  to  bear. 

BA'REBONE,  bire'bone,  s.  [from  bare  and  boue.] 
Lean. 

BAREFACED,  bire-fiste',  a.— 1.  With  the  fiice 
naked;  not  masked.  Shaks, — 2.  Shameless;  unre- 
served. Clarendon. 

BAREFA'CE.ULY,  bire-fA's§d-l^,  ad.  [from  bare- 
faced.] Openly;  shamelessly;  without  disgiiise. 
Loeke. 

BARtFA'CEDNESS,  bire-la'sSd-nJss,  s.  [from 
barefaced.]  Effrontery;  assurance;  atidaciotis- 
nfss. 

BA'REFOOT,  bire'fut,  a.  [[from  liare  and  foot.] 
Without  shoes.  Addison. 

BAREFO'OTED,  hire- Al'Sd,  a.  Wanting  shoes. 
Sidney. 

BA'REHEADED,  bire'b§d-&d,  a.  [from  bare  and 
head.]     Uncovered  in  respect.  Drydcn. 

BA'KELY,b4re'li,  ad.  [from  bare.]— 1.  Nakiflly.- 2. 
MeK'K:  only.  Hooker. 

BA'RENESS,  bire'nSss,  s.  [from  bare.]— 1.  Naked- 
ness. Slwkt.—2.  Leanness.  Sliaks.—3.  Poverty. 
South.— 4.  Meanness  of  clothes. 

BAR'GAIN,  bJr'gine,  s.  [bavgaigne,  Fr.]— 1.  A  con- 
traet  or  agretJtneut  concerning  sale.  Bar.oii.—2. 
'Ihe  thing  bought  or  sold.  L'JFv^iaWi'f.— 3.  Sdpula- 
tion.  Briron.— A.  Au  tniexpected  ix>|ily,  tenilitig-lo 
obsceiiit)'.  Dryden.-S.  An  eyent;  au  upshot.  Av 
butlmotk 

To  BA'RGAIN,  bir'gine,  v.  n.  To  make  a  coatract 
tor  sale.  Af/dison. 

BARGAINEK',bir-g.^n-n4i',  s.[froni  bJirgniu.]  He 
or  she  that  accepts  a  biirgaiii. 

BA'RtJAINER,  bii-'g4nnhr,s.[froni  bargain.]  The 
[lerson  Mho  profters  or  makes  a  bargain. 

BARGE,  biliilje,  s.  [bargic,  Dutch.]-!.  A  boat  tor 
pleasure.  }iitlei^li.—2.  A  bout  for  bunlcn  on 
rivers. 

BA'RGE-MAN,  b.\idje'm4n,  s.  1.  A  rower  iu  a 
barge,  fairy  Queen-— 2.  One  wlio  couducts  a  barge 
along  rivers  and  canals. 

BA'RGE-M  ASTER,  biixlje'mas-tir,  s.  Thepromie- 
tor  of  a  bargu  carrying  burdens  for  lure.    Biaek. 
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HARI'M^A,  ba-r?l'l$,  «•  The  purest  kind  of  miiuinl 

alkali-  ilii-  plant  from  which  it  is  pioduted. 
BA.'RGl'',U,  ba/iUi,  s.  [lion.  baig«.]     Tin-  manager 

HARK,  bilk,  s.  [baitk,  Danish.]— 1-  Hie  nml  or  co- 
x-ring of  a  tree,  hacun.—'i'  H>ann,  low  Lat.]  A 
small  ship.  Grr.iiv.  ^     „.        . 

To  BARK,  birk,  v.  a.  [t'l-om  the  noun.]  ^o  strip 
trees  of  tlu-iv  baik.  Tetupli: 

To  BARK,  bark,  v.  n.  [beopoan,  Sax.]— I.  To  make 
the  noise  which  a  <log  makes.  C<yaileij.—2.  lo  cla- 
mour at.  Shnkn, 

BA'RIt-l!AKKD,bark'bii-0,a.  Stripped  of  the  bark. 

BA'HKER.  bJr'kftr,  s.  [li-oni  Imrk.]— 1.  One  that 
barks  or  claniuurs.  B.  Jonsou.—2.  One  emi>loyeu  in 
stripi)inK  trees.  _    _ 

BA'RKY,  bJr'ki,  a.  [lioni  Iwrk.]  Consisting  of  bark. 
Sfiakf.  ,  ,...,- 

BA'RLEY,  hkv'\k,    s.    A  grain   ol  which  malt   is 

BA'RLKYBKAKE.bii'li-briUe,  s.    A  kind  of  rural 

ulay.  Siilite;!.  .     ,      «  r,     , 

BA'RLEY-BRO IH,  hii-'li-brotb,  s.  [barley  and 
broth.]     Stvoiis  bttr.  S/niks. 

BA'KLKycO^iN,  bii-'li-k6in,  s.  [from  bailey  .itid 
c<nn.]     A  gi-ain  of  barley.  Tirkell. 

BARM,  bilrm.a.  [burni,  Wtkh.]  Yeast;  the  feivieiit 
put  into  drink  to  make  it  ««i:l>.  ■v/'oAj. 

RA'KMY,  bar'mt,  a.  [troni  b;ii  oi.]  Containing  baim. 
Dn/ilcn- 

BARN,  bftrii,  s.  [hi-pii,  Saxon.]  A  place  or  house 
for  lay'uig  up  any  "orl  of  guaiii,  hay,  or  straw. 
Addison.  .  ., ,        ■ 

BA'RNACLE.  biii'n3-kl,  s.  [beapn,  a  chiUl,  a(jiJ  aac, 
an  oak.]  A  bii-d  like  a  goose,  Uibulously  supjiosed 
to  grow  on  treos.  Heutiey. 

BARO'MKTER,  bSr-r^rn'mi-tftr,  s.  [from  fi^i^®' 
and  fJ.r.-^<-'/-'\  A  machine  for  measuring  the  weight 
of  the  almosplicre.  and  the  variations  in  it,  in 
order  chiefly  to  determine  the  changes  of  the 
w'caihi  r. 

BAROME'lRlCAL,bii--ro-ni&t'r4-kll,  a.  [from  ba- 
rometer.]   Relating  to  the  barometer.  Dah. 

BA'RON,  bii-'nln,  s.  [baro,  Latin.]— 1.  Adcgiee  of 
uohiiity  .-lext  to  a  viscount.— 3.  Baron  is  an  officer, 
as  baruns  <^^,j'ie  exchetiuer.— 3.  'I'lieiv  are  also  6a- 
rons  of  Ae  ique-poits,  that  ha\e  jilaces  in  the 
lower  house  of  parliament. — 4.  Bartn  is  used  for  the 
husband  in  relation  to  his  wife.  CoweU—5.  A  barou 
o(  bi-ef  is  \\  hi  n  the  two  sirloins  arc  not  cut  asunder. 

BA'RONAGE,b5.r'ran-idje,  s.  [from  banui.]  The 
diLiiiiy  ot  a  baixiii. 

BA'KONESS,  bar'riWness,  s.  [barouessB,  IlaU]  A 
banm's  lad  v. 

BA'HONET,"bir'r(in-nJt,  s.  [of  baron,  and  el,  dimi- 
nutive leimiiLttion.]  The  lowest  degife  of  honour 
that  is  hei-editar}-;  it  is  below  a  kiiou,  and  above  a 
knight. 

}J  A'ROMAL,  ba'ri-n4-3l,  a.  Belungiiig  to  a  barony. 
Litficton. 

BA'RON Y,  har'r&n-ni,  s.  [baronuie,  French.]  Tliat 
honour  or  loi-dship  that  gives  title  to  a  burou. 
Coiuil. 

BA'ROSCOPE,liai'6.-kipe,s.[/2^<e^  and  (Txctrsa)  ] 
An  insirunieiu  to  shew  Uie  weight  of  the  iitmos- 
pheif.  Arliullmot. 

BA'RRACAN,  bir'ri-kin,  s.  [huui-acan,  French.]  A 
atrong  tliick  kind  of  a  caniehit. 

BA'RHACK.bar'iik,  s.  [iMuaeca,  Span.]  Building 
to  lodge  soldiers. 

BA'RRAIOU,  h.ii-'ri-tJr,  s.  [bai-ateur,  old  Fr.  a 
cheat.]  A  wrangler,  an  eiicourager  uf  lawsuits.  Ar- 
/lui/mol. 

BA'RRATRY,  bai-'ri-tri,  s.  [(rom  tanatar.]  Foul 
practice  in  law.  Htidihvait. 

BA'RREL,  bii-'r^l,  s.  [b,iril,  Welch.]-!.  A  round 
wooden  vessel  to  be  stopped  close  for  keeping 
liquors.  Drijdcn.—t.  A  Irnirtl  of  wine  Is  thirt)- 
oiie  gallons  Mid  a  hah";  of  ale,  thirt>-two  gal- 
lons; of  beer,  thir'y-six  gallons,  and  of  bcer-viiu- 
gar,   thirty-four    gallons.— 3.   Any   tiling    hollow, 
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IIS   the   harivl  of  a    gun.    Digby.—i.  A  tyliudei'. 

ilf(/j»;i. 
To  BA'RR  EI,,  bilr'rSl,  v.  a.    To  put  any  thing  in  a 

band,  fipriixer, 
BA'RREl^BELLIED,b4r'r?l-bSl'Hd,  a.   Having  a 

large  bellj .  pri/deii. 
BA'RKEN,  bai'i'tn,  a.   [bape,  Saxon.]— 1.  Not  pni- 

lilick.    Sfict/ct.~2.  Unfruitful;  not   fertile;    sterile. 

Popi.—Z.  Not  copious;  scanty.  ftw/V.— 4.  Uiimean- 

iiis;;  uiiiiiventive;  dull.  S/inki, 
BA'Rl'ENLY,  bii'iSn-li,  ad.   [fwni  barren.]    I-'n- 

fruitlully. 
BA'RUENNESS,bai-'r&ii-iiSss,  s.   [from  barren.]-!. 

Waut  of  the  power  of  procreation.   MiliO)i.—2.\Ja- 

fruitfiiliiess;  sterility.  Bncun. — 3.  Want  of  invention* 

Drydini ■—'Want  of  matter.  Hooker.— 5.  In  theology, 

want  of  sensibility.  Ton/or, 
BA'RREN-M'OKI',  bJi-'i^Jn-w  ht,  s.  A  plant. 
BA'RRFUL,  bai'li\l,  a.  [bar  and  full.]     Full  of  ob- 
structions. Shaks. 
BARRICA'DE,  hai-rJ-kide,  s.  [bairieade.  Fr.]— I. 

A  lortitication  made  to  keep  oflanatlack.— 2.  Any 

stop;  bar;  obstruction.  Veunaiii. 
To  BARRICA'DE,  bai-r^Uade',   v,  a.   [barricader, 

Fr.]     To  stop  up  a  passage.  Cny. 
BARRICA'DO,bar-r4-k\'dfi,s.  [batricada,  Spanish.] 

A  lortitication;  H  bar.  Burov. 
To  BARRICA'DO,bai-r4-U;Vd6,  v.  a.  To  fortify;  to 

bar.  Clanndon. 
BA'RRIER,  bar'riir,  s.    [barrieie,Fr.]-l.  A  barri- 
cade; an  mtrenchnient.  Pojic.—z.  A  fortification, or 

strong  ])lace.   Swift.— 3.  A  stop;    an  obstruction. 

Il'aiu.—A.  A  bar  to  mark  the  limits  of  any  place. 

Bacon.— .f.  A  boundary.  I'o/jr. 
BA'RRISTER,bar'ris-tfir,s,  [fi-om  bar.]     A  )wson 

qualified  lo  plead  the  causes  of  clients  at  the  bar  in 

the  courts  of, justice,  BlvttnU 
BA'RROW,  bjr'r6,  s,  [bejiepe,  Sa^on.]  Any  carriage 

moved  by  tiie  hand,  as  a  hniid-barrow,  a  wheel-bar' 

row.  Call. 
BA'RROW.  bir'ro,  s.  [bep^,  Saxon.]    A  hog. 
To   BA'RTER,  bHi'tfir,  v.   n.   [baratter,  Fr.]     To 

trattick  bv  exchanging  on..'  commodity  for  another. 

Collier. 
To  BA'RTER,  bSi-'tflr,  v.  a.    To  give  any  thing  in 

exchange.  Prior. 
BA'RTER.  bSr'tfir,  s,  [from  the  verb.]    The  act  or 

Xiaeticeof  tiTiffieking  by  exchange.  Felion. 
'RTERER,bii-'tfir-fir,  s.  [from  barter.]  He  tbst 
traflicks  by  exchange. 

BA'RTER Y,bai-'tftr-4,  s.  [from  barter.]  Exchange 
of  conmiodities.  Cnmikn. 

BA'H.rRAM,bai-'li'Sm,  s.  A  plain;  pellitory. 

BA'SALTES,  b4's^!-lS/.,  s.  A  kind  of  ir.arbk  never 
found  in  lasers,  hut  standing  upright.  Pain. 

BA'SALTICK,  ba'sai-tfk,  a.  Of  basalfis.   Pain. 

BASE,  hAse,  a.  [bas,  French,]— 1,  Mean;  vile;  worth- 
less. Pcnr/ifim. — 2.  Disingenuous; illiberal;  ungene- 
rous. Attcrbitrij.-S.  Of  low  station;  of  mean  ac- 
count. Drt/d.—i.  Base-born;  born  <mt  of  wedlock. 
C(7»ii(/.— .5.  "[Applied  to  metals.]  Without  value. 
IVritU.—C.  [A|>plied  to  sounds.]  Deep,  puve. 
Bfiion. 

BA'SE-BORN,  bise'bim,  a.  Bom  otit  of  we«llock. 
Gov, 

BA'SE-COl'R T,  bise'kirte,  s.     Lower  Court. 

BA'SE-MINDED,  bise'miiid-id,  a.  Mean  spiiitcd. 
Camden. 

BA'SF>VIOL,  bAse'vl-il,  t.  An  instrument  used  in 
concerts  for  the  base  s<iund.  Addison. 

BASE,  bAse,  s,  [Ikis,  Frencli,]— 1.  The  liottuni  of 
any  thing.  Prior.— 2.  The  pedestal  of  li  statue. 
Bruome.—i.  Housings.  Sidnaj.—4.  The  bottom  of  a 
cone,— 5.  Stockings  //i.(/i//rair.— 6.'l'he  jiJace  ft-oin 
which  racers  or  tillers  run.  Oryd.—7.  The  string 
that  gives  a  base  sound.  iJryd.- S.  An  old  msiick 
plaj .  S/iaks, 

To  BASE,  bJ«-,  V,  a.  fbasier,  Fr.]  To  eniba:ie;  to 
ii\)ike  lis*  valuable.  Boron. 

IlA'SELKSS,  liAsi^'lJs,  a,  [base  s.  and  less.]  Void  of 
tbundh'.ion.  Shaks. 

BA'SELY,  bise'li,  ad,  [from  base.]- 1.  Meanly;  dis- 
honourably. Clnr.—2.  In  bastardy.  Knoltcs. 

BA'SENESS,  bise'nJsK,  s.    [Irom  base,]— 1.  Mean- 
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nfss;  vileliess.  Stiit/i.—2.  Vilencss  of  metals.  Sw'f/- 
—3.  Bastardy.  S/>aki.—4.  Deepness  of  sound. 
lif/ron, 

Ta  BASH.blsh,  v.  n.  [probably  from  base.]  To  be 
ashamed.  S/inifr. 

BASH  A'W.  b':isli..iw',  s.  Among:  I''*'  Turks,  the  vice- 
roy of  s  province,  lincoii. 

BA'SHFUL,  bSsirrAl,  a.  [verbaesen.  nutch.]— 1.  Mo- 
ilfsi;  sIiiiniL-laci'iI.  Shnks.—l.  Viciously  modest. 
Sidnvti. 

BA'SHFULLY,  bash'fAHi,  ad.  [from  Ijasbful.]  Ti- 
nioroiisU;  modestly 

BA'SHKULNFSS,  bSsh'fftl-iiJss,  s.  [from  bnsliful.] 
—1.  Modesty.  Dnjdcn.—U.  Vieious  or  rustick  shame. 
Dri/:l/n, 

BA'sil,,  ba7,'r,l,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant. 

BA'SIL,  bizV.I,  s.  The  angle  to  which  the  eilge  of  a 
joiner's  tool  is  gnnind  away. 

BA'SIL,  b J/.'7,l,  s.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned. 

T«  BA'SIL  biv'zl,  v.  a.  To  grind  the  edge  of  a  tool 
to  an  nng;le.  Muxnri' 

BASI'MCA.bJ-zlni-ka.s.  {jicitrihtio}.-]  The  middle 
vri'i  of  the  arm.  Qtiincy. 

BASl'MCAI,,  bi-/.iri4-kai,  ? 

BASI'LICK,  b4-/.!l'llk,  5 

[fi-imi  basilica.]  Used  only  of  tlie  basilick  vein. 
Sluirp. 

BA'SILICK,bl'zil-lik,  s.  [baaiique,  Kr.  /Sit5-/W«i.] 
A  large  hall, a  magnificent  church. 

BASrr.ICON,  b4-/.il'l4-k6n,  s.  [,6=t!rM.(KCV.]  An 
ointment  called  also  tetrapharmacon.  If  hemnn. 

BA'SIl.ISK,  bj'ze-llsk,  s.  [basiliscus,  Lat.]— 1.  A 
kind  of  serpent;  a  cockatrice;  said  to  kill  by  look- 
ing:. He  is  calle<l.  basilisk.,  or  little  kini^,  from  a 
comb  or  crest  on  his  head.  Brori'n.—2.  A  species  of 
cannon.  Bmivn. 

BA'SIN,  b^'sln,  [basin,  Fr.]— 1.  A  small  vessel  to  hold 
waf»>r  (or  -washing-,  or  other  uses.  Brmvti. — 2.  A 
small  iHjnd.  Sprtafor.—3.  A  part  of  the  sea  en- 
closed in  rocks.  Po/w.— 4.  Any  hollow  place  capa- 
eions  of  li<iuids.  fiUichnore.—i.  A  ock  for  repairing 
and  building  ships.— 6.  Basins  iifnbahtme;  the  same 
\^Mh  the  seal.  s. 

B.\'SIS.  bi'sis.  s.  fbasis.  Lat.]— 1.  The  foundation  of 
any  thing.  T>ryclen-—2.  'Ihe  lowest  of  the  three 
principal  parts  of  a  column.  AMison.—3.  That  on 
wbiih'.iny  thing  is  raised.  Dcuhani. — 4.  The  pe- 
destal. Sfiaks.—a.  The  ground  work.  S>ta/cs, 

To  BASK,  bjsk,  v.  a.  [backeren,  Dutch.]  To  warm 
bv  laying  out  in  the  heat.  Millon. 

To  "bask,  b5sk,  v.  n.  To  lie  in  the  warmth. 
r)!;/dc>i. 

BA'SkKT,  bJs'k^t,  s.  [basged,  Welch.]  A  vessel 
made  of  twigs,  rushes,  or  splinters.  Dryden. 

BA'SKET-HILT,  bis'kSt-hllt,  s.  A  hilt  of  a 
weapon  so  made  as  to  contain  the  whole  hand. 
Hudihra.t. 

BA'SKKT-WOMAN,  bSs'kJt-w'im-man,  s.  A  woman 
that  plies  at  markets  with  a  basket. 

BASS,  liise,  a.  [In  musick.]    Grave,  deep., 

BASS-VIOL.    See  BASE-VIOL. 

BASS,  bis,  s.  [by  .Junius  derived  from  some  British 
word  signifying  a  rush;  perhaps  properly  boss, 
from  the  French  l>os8e.]  A  mat  used  in  churches. 
Morltmer. 

BA'SS  RELIEF,  bas'ri-lWf,  s.  [bas  and  relief.] 
Sculpture,  the  figures  of  which  do  not  stand  out 
from  the  ground  in  their  full  proportion;  low  sculp- 
ture. 

BA'SSET,  bis's^t,  s.  [iKisset,  Fr.]  A  game  tit  cards. 
Dermis. 

BAS.SO'N,     ?,j  ,  x» 

BASSO'ON,  S*"*"""''" 
[bassoii,  Fr.]     A  musical  instrument  of  the  wind 
kind,  blown  with  a  reed. 
BASSO'CK,  bis-sok',  s.     Bass,  a  mat. 
BA'STAHD,  bis'tard,    s.   [hustardd.  Welch.]— 1.  A 
person  born  of  a  woman  out  of  wedlock. — 2.  An; 
thing  spurious.  Shnks. 
BA'STARD,  bis'tJrd,  a.— 1.  Begotten  out  of  wed- 
lf>ck.  Sliak.i.—2.  Spurious;  suppositious;  adulterate. 
Tnnplr. 


To  BA'STARD,  bJs'iard,  v.  a.  To  convict  of  being  a 
bastaiil. 

To  RA'STARDISR,  bis'iird-ize,  v.  a.  [from  bas- 
t.MxI.]— 1.  To  convict  of  being  a  bastard.- 2.  To  he- 
get  <i  bastard.  Shaks. 

BA'STARDLY,bas'f4rd-lJ,  ad.  [from  Imstard.]  In 
the  manner  of  a  bastard.  Donne. 

To  BASTE,  biste,  v.  a.  [bastonner,  Fr.1— 1.  To  heal 
with  a  stick.  /f;/r//Araf.— 2.  To  drip  "Gutter  "Po" 
meat  on  the  spit-  Slinks.— %.  [basler.F'r.]  To  sew 
slightly. 

BASTlNA'DE,bas-tJ.n\de',  •> 

RASTINA'DO,  bis-t^-ni'do,   T' 
[bastonnade.  Fr.]— 1.  The   act  of  beating  «ith  a 
cudgel.  Sidney.— 2.  A  Turkish  punishment  ofbcat- 
ing  an  olfinder  on  his  feet. 

To  BASTINA'DE,  basti-uAde'.  ■) 

To  BASTINA'DO,  bSs-t^na'dA.   V'  "' 
[from    he   noun;  bastonner,  Fr.]     To  beat.     Ai^ 
bulhnof. 

BA'SriON,bas'tsh6n.  s.  [b.tstion,  Fr.]  A  huge  mass 
of  earth,  usually  faced  with  sods,  standing  out  fronV 
a  rampart;  a  biihyark.  Harris. 

BAT,  bat,  s.  [bat,  Saxon.]  A  heavy  stick.  Hnkf- 
veil. 

BAT,  bit,  s.  An  animal  having  the  body  of  a  mouse, 
and  the  wings  of  a  bird;  not  vith  feathers,  but 
with  a  sort  of  skin  which  is  eNt>  nded.  It  brintfi 
fVinli  its  -soung  alive,  and  suckles  them.  Daxnes. 

BAT-FOWLIXG,  bat-fit'il-lng.  s.  [ti-om  bat  and 
fowl.]  Birdcaiching  in  tlK' night  lime.  They  light 
torches,  then  heat  the  bushes;  upon  which  the 
birds,  fljnng  to  the  (lames,  are  caught.  Penchnm. 

BA'TABLE.  bit'4-bl,  a.  [from  bate.]  Disputable. 
Balnhle  ground  seems  to  be  the  ground  heriiofore' 
in  question,  whether  it  belonged  to  K.ngland  or 
Scotland. 

BATCH,  bStsh,  ad.  [from  bake.]— 1.  The  quantity 
of  bread  baked  at  a  time.  Mortimer.— 2.  Any  qiiUJi- 
lity  mailc  at  ouce.  Ben  Joiisotu 

RATE,  bate,  s.  [from  debate.]     Strife;  contention. 

To  BATE,  bite,  v.  a.  [contracted  trom  abate.]—!. 
To  lessen  any  thing;  to  retrench.  Sluiks.—^.  To 
sink  the  price.  Locke.— 3.  To  lessen  a  demand. 
Shaks.—A.  'I'o  cut  off.    Dryden. 

To  BATE,  bite,  v.  n.— 1.  'J'o  grow  less.  Sftaks.—2. 
To  i-emit.  Drijden.  "'' 

BATE,  bate.    Once  the  preterite  ol!  ">  e.  SpeiiKr. 

BA'TEFUL,  bitt'ful,  a.  [from  Viate  Snd  fiill  ]  Con- 
tentious. Sidney. 

BA'TEMENT,bite'm?nt,  s.     Dimimition.  Moxon. 

BA'TFUL,  bat'fil,  a.  [from  batter  and  full.]  Abun- 
dantly fertile.  Drat/ton. 

BATH,  blt/i,  s.  [ba»,  Saxon.]—!.  A  bath  is  either  of 
hot  or  cold  water,  either  of  art  or  nature.  Q^nnrt,: 
—2.  Outward  heat  applied  to  the  body.  Shaks.-S. 
A  vessel  of  hot  water,  in  which  iuiother  is  placed 
that  requir'S  a  softer  heat  than  the  naked  fire. 
,0uinry.—4.  A  sort  of  Hebrew  measure,  containing 
seven  gallons  and  fom-  pints.  Calmrt. 

To  BATHE,  biTHe,  v.  a.  [ba«ian,  Saxon.]—!.  To 
wash  in  a  bath.  Seu'/i.—2.  To  supple  or  soften  by 
the  outward  application  of  warm  liquors.  Dryden. 
—3.  To  wash  with  any  thing-  Dryden. 

To  BATHB',,  biTHe,  v.  n.  To  lit  in  the  water. 
irnller. 

BA'THING,  bJ'THlng,  s.    The  act  of  bathing. 

BA'TING,  bi'tlng,  prep,  [from  bate.]  Except. 
Rmve. 

BA'TLET.  bit'llt,  s.  [from  bat.]  A  square  piece  of 
wood  used  in  beating  linen.  Shaks. 

BA TO'ON,  ha-t8ftn',  s.  [baton,  Fr.  formerly  spelt 
baston.]— 1.  A  staff  or  club.  Bacon.— 2.  A  truncheon 
or  marshaPs  staff. 

BA'TTAILOUS,  bat'ta-lfis,  a.  [from  battaille,  Fr.] 
Warlike;  with  militar)-  appearance.  Fairfax. 

BATTA'LIA,  hat-til'ya,  s.  [battaglia,  Ital.]    The 

order  of  battle.  Clarendon. 
BATTA'I.ION,  bJt-til'ydn,  s.    [batallion,   Fr.]-). 
A  division  of  an  army;  a  troop;  a  body  of  forces. 
Po/>e.—2.  An  army.  Shaks. 
To  BA'TTKN,  bSt'tn,  v.  a.— 1.  To  fatten,  or  make 
fat.  Milton.—2.  To  fertilize.  Philips. 
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To  BA'  ]•  TEN,  bat'tn,  v.  n.     To  grow  tat.  Gart/i. 
U/V'TTEN,  blt'iii,    s.     A   flatten  is  a  scantling  of 

W(>u<len  stutt'.  Mox-<m. 
BA'l  TKN,  bSt'tn,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Fertile.  Fair- 
fax. 
T«  H  A'TTEK,  bSt'tflr,  v.  a.  [battle,  to  beat,  Fr.]-1. 
I'o  heat;  to  beat  down.  ITalkr.—'i.  To  wear   with 

beniinjj.     Swift.— 3.  To    wear    out    with    service. 

Soui.'ur/i. 
BA'TTER,  bat'ti^r,  s.  [from  to  batter.]     A  mixture 

<if  several  ingredients  Ix/uttii  togethel'.  Kitig. 
BA'rrERER,b4t'tflr-fir,  s.  [from  batter.]  He  that 

batters. 
BATTERY,  bit'tftri,  s.  [batterie,  Fr.]-].  The  act 

of  battering.  Luckr..—-2.  Tlie  instrument  with  which 

a  town  is  tottered.  South.— 3.  The  raised  work  upon 

which  cannons  are  mounted.— 4.  In  law,  a  violent 

striking  of  any  man.  Shaka. 
Tit    BA'TTIL,    bai'til,    V.    n.    To    fatten.     Fairy 

Queer.. 
To   BA'ITIL,   bit'tll,    v.    a.     To    make    fertile. 

Rail. 
BA'TTLE,  bit'tl,  s.    fbataille,  Fr.]— 1.  A  fight;  an 

encounter  between  opposite  armies.  Ecclesiaxtitus. 

— i  A  body  of  horses.    Not  used.  Bacon.— 3.  Tiie 

main  body.  Hoyward. 
To  BA'TTLE,  bit':  I,  v.  n.  [batailler,  Fr-]    To  con- 
tend in  fight.  Prior. 
BATTLE-ARRA'Y.bat'tl-ar-ra',  s.   Array  or  order 

of  battle.  Addi.vm. 
flA'l  TLE-AXE,  bJt'tl-iks,  s.  A  weapon  in  form  of 

an  oxe;  a  bill.  Cartnv. 
BA'ITLE-UOOR.  b^t'tWore,  s.   [door  and  battle.] 

An  instrument  w  ith  u  round  handle  and  a  Hat  blade. 

l.uike. 
BA'ITLEMKNT,  bSt'tl-mJnt.  s.  [from   battle.]     A 

wall  with  interstices.  Norria. 
BA' T  rv,  bil'ti,  a.  [fiombit.]  Belonging  to  a  6<rt. 

BA'VAROy,  b^'v4-r6i,  s.     A  kind  ofcloke.  Gov. 

BA'UBEE,  biw'bii,  s.  In  Scotland,  a  halfiieiiny. 
Bramrton. 

BA'VIN,  biv'ln,  s.  A  stick  like  those  bound  up  in 
lagijots.  Mortimer. 

BA'WBLE,bd«^bl,  [baubellum,  barbarous  Lat.]  A 
gew-gaw;  a  trilling  piece  of  finery.  Prior. 

BA'WBLING  biwb'llng,  a.  [from  bawble.]  Trifling; 
contemptible.  Sliaka. 

BA'WCOCK,  biw'kftk,  s.  A  fine  fellow.  Shahs. 

BAW  U,  biwd,  s.  p>aude,  old  Fr.]  A  procurer  or  pro- 
curess. Urij'ltfn. 

To  BAWD,  biwd,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pro- 
cure. Sivift. 

BA'WDILY,  bJw'd4-li,  ad.  [from  bawdy.]  Ob- 
seem-lv. 

HA'\VI)iNESS,biw'd5-n«ss,  s.  [from  bawdy.]  Ob- 
s.eiiiihss. 

B.VWDRICK,  biw'drlk,  s.  [See  BALDRICK.]  A 
Iflt.  (  liripnian. 

HA'WDRY,  biw'drJ,  s.— 1.  .\  wicked  practice  of  pro- 
curing and  bringing  uhoi-es  and  rogues  together. 
Ai/lijfi:—i.  Obscenity.  Btii  Jimsoii- 

1!  A'WDV,  bdw'di,  a.  [from  bawd.]  Obscene;  un- 
tliastf.  SuHtltern. 

HA'WOY-HOUSE,  b.iw'di-lidi\se,  s.  A  house  where 
trafiick  is  made  by  wickedness  and  debauchery. 
Drniiis. 

7"  liAWI..  b.^wl,  v.  n.  fbalo,  Lat.]— 1.  To  hoot;  to 
cry  out  with  great  vehemence.  Siiiil/:  on  PfiiliJ'S.— 
2.  'I'o  crj-  MS  a  fruward  child.  L'tstnnu'e. 

To  BAWL,  biwi,  v.  a.  To  proclaim  us  a  crier. 
Su-ift. 

BA'WREL.bdwVel,  s.     A  kind  of  hawk.  Diet. 

liA'WSlN.liiwMn.s.     A  Iwdger.   Diet. 

BAY,  bi,  a.  [budius,  Lul.J  A  bmj  hoi-se  is  inclining 
to  H  chestnut.  All  bau  Imrses  have  black  mnnes. 
Dnjdeii. 

BAY,  bi,  s.  [baye,  Uiitch.]  An  opening  into  the 
land,    t'wuii. 

BAY,  bi,  s.  'riie  slate  of  any  thing  suri-ouiuled  by 
enemies.  Swift.  Thomson. 

BAY,  bi,  s.  In  arohitecuiit,  a  term  used  to  signify 
the  luaguiiude  ol'a  building.  Boijj  aie  from  four- 
teen 10  twenty  feet  long.  S/inAi. 
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BAY,  bi,  s.    A  tree. 

BAY,    l>i,    s<      All    lionorarj'    crown    or   garland. 

I'ope. 
To  BAY,  b.i,  v.  n.  [abbaier,  Fr.]— 1.  To  bark,  as  a 

dog  at  a  thief.  Speumr .—'I .  To  sliut  in.  Shak». 
To  BAY,  bi,v.  a.    '1%  foUo'v  with  barking.  Shaks. 
BAY  Sail,  bi.  Salt  made  of  sea  water,  which  receives 

its  consistence  from  the  heat  of  ttie  sun,  and  is  so 

called  fvom  its  brown  colour.  Bacon. 
BAY    IVindotv,    bi.    A   window  jutting   outwari5. 

Shak^. 
B A'Y  A RD,  bi'iid ,  s.  [from  ba v.]     A  bav  hone. 
BA'YONET,   bi'd-n^t,  s.  [bajonette,  Fr.]   A  short 

sword  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  musket. 
To  BA'YONET,  bi'6-ugl,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

compel  by  the  ba)  onet.    Burke. 
BDE'LUUM,    d^l'li-fim,    s.    [Mxxicr]    An  aro- 

mutick  gum  brought  from  the  Levant.    Rtileigli, 
'i'o  BE,  bi,  v.  n. — 1.  To  have  some  certain  state,  cou- 

ditioii,  ejuality;  as,  the  man  i.i  wise.  Shaks.—2.  It  tj 

the   auxiliary  verb   by   which  the    ^e^b  passive  is 

formed.    Shaks.—3.   'I'o  exist;  to  have   exisieiuc. 

Dnjden.—4.  To  have  sometliing  by  appointiiicm 

or  rule,    l.oiki: 
BEACH,  bcitsh,  s.  The  shore;  the  strand.     Milton. ' 
BE'ACllED,  bijtsh'^d.  a.  [from  beach.]    Exposed  m 

the  waves.    S/iaks. 
BEA'CHY,    bJJtsh'i,    a.    [from    beach.]      Having 

beaches.     Shaks. 
BE'ACON,  bi'kn,  s.  [Jjeaeon,  Saxon.]— 1.  Something 

raised  on  an  eminence,  to  be  fired  on  the  upproacii 

of  an  eiiemj.    Gay.— 2.  Marks  ei-ected    to  direct 

navisaiDiv 
BEAD,  bide,   s.    [l)eat)e,  prayer,  Saxon.]— l.  Small 

globes  or  balls  strung  ujion  a  tliread,  and  used  by 

the  Rumunists  to   count  their  prayers.     Po{ic.—2, 

Little  balls   worn  about  the  neck  for  ornament. 

Shaks.—3.  An>  (globular  liodies.     Boyle. 
BEAD  TriT,  bWe,  s.  [AZEDARAC'H.]     The   nut 

is  by  religious  persons  bond  though, and  strung  as 

beads;  whence  it  takes  its  name.    Miller, 
BEA'DLE,  bi'dl,  s.  [byBel,  Saxon,  a  messenger.]— 

1.  A   messiiiger  or  serAitor  belonging  lo  a  court. 

Cow(i.—2.  A  petty  officer  in  ]>arishes.     Prior. 
BE'AUROLL,  bide'role,  s.  [from  bead  and  roll.]     A 

catalogue   of  those  who  are  to  be   luentiontxl  at 

prayers.     Bacon, 
BE'AOSMAN,  bides'miii,  s.  [from  bftid  and  man.] 

A  man  emploved  in  proving  for  another.     Sf>enser. 
BEA'GLE,  bi'gl,  s.  [bigle.Kr.]  A  small  hound  witli 

which  hai-es  are  hunted.     Drydeii. 
BEAK,  hhku..  s.  [bee,  French.]—!.  The  bill  or  homy 

mouth  of  a  bird.     Milton.— 1.  A  piece  of  brass  like 

a   beak,  f.xcd  at   the   bead  of  the  ancient  gallies. 

Dryden.—3.  Any  thing  ending  in  a   point  like  a 

bi  ak.     Cnretv. 
BE'AKED,  biikt,  a.  [from  beak.]    Having  a  beak. 

Mihnn. 
BE'AKER    liiik'ir,  s.  [from  beak.]     A  cup  with  a 

spout  in  the  form  of  a  bli'd's  beak.     Po/>c. 
BEAL,  biil,  s.  [holla.  Ital.]     A  whelk  or  l>iinple. 
To  HEAL,  biil,  >.  n.  [from  the  noun.]     To  ripen; 

to  gather  matter. 
BEAM,  liiini,    s.    [beam,  Saxim,   a  tri-e.]- 1.  The 

main  i>iice  of  limlKr  that  supiwrts  tli<^  house.— 'J. 

Any  laigi-  and  long  piece  of  timber.    Drydfn.-i. 

That   part  of  a  balance,  at  the  ends  of  which  the 

scales  are  suspended.     It^ilkius. — 1.  The  horn  of  a 

stag.     Venhani.—S.  'l"h»-  pole  of  a  clianot.    Dryd. 

-6.  A  cylindrical   piece  of  wood  belonging  to  the 

loom,  on  w  hieh  l)u-  web  is  gradually  I'olleu  as  it  it 

wove.    Chrunirks.—7.  The    ray   of   light  emitted 

from  some  luiniiiou>  body.     Po/ii: 
To  BEAM,  biini,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]     To  emit, 

rays  or  Uams.     P<<pf. 
BEAM  Tr,;:  hiim.s,  Wildservice. 
IIE'AMLESS.  biim'liss.  a.  [iK-aiu  and  less.]     Emit- 
ting no  iH-aiHS  of  light.     Lcc'i  Oedipus, 
BE'AMY.   biim'i,    a.    [li-om    Iieam.]— 1.  Radiant; 

shining;  emitting  bi-»nis.    Smith.— 2.  Having  lioius 

or  aiilhrs.     Drydeii. 
BE.VN,  biiii,  s.  [faba,  Lat.]     The  common  gaixlen 

bean.    The  horse  Ixvi- 
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BE'AN  Cnptr,  bA4u'ki-par,  s.  [fabago,  Lot.]  A 
plant. 

T'l  BEAR,  bli-c,  V.  a,  pret.  I  bore,  or  hare,  [beo- 
)ian,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  can-y  as  a  hiu-den.  Ua'mh.— 
2.  To  i;onv\:>  or  cam-.  DnjdfU.—S.  To  cari7  as  a 
mark  of  sutlnirity.  Shaks.—i.  To  carry  as  a  mark 
<>(■  distinction.  'Hale— 5,  To  carry  as  in  show. 
Slinks,— fi.  To  cari-y  as  in  trust.  John,—!.  To  sup- 
port; to  keep  IVom  tailing.  Hooker^— S.  To  keep 
afloitt.  Geiii:iis.—9.  To  support  with  pmporison- 
ate  strength.  Arhut/i.—lO.  To  carry  in  the  mind; 
as  loTf,  hate.  Danki^—U.  To  endure,  ns  pain, 
without  smkiilg.  Psa!tns.—12.  To  sufltfcr,  to  un- 
dergo. Job.— 15.  To  permit.  Dnjdetw— 14,  To  be 
capable  of;  to  admit.  Honker.— IS.  To  produce,  as 
I'niit.  Pope.— 16.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  child.  Geu. 
—17.  To  pmsess,  as  power  or  honour.  Acld.—1R. 
'I'o  gain;  to  win.  S/inks.—19.  To  maintain;  to 
keep  up.  Locke.— 20,  To  support  any  thing  good 
or  had.  Bacon.— 21.  To  exhibit.  Dnj(/cn,— 22.  To 
he  .inswcrable  for.  /;;■»/</.— 23.  To  supply.  Drijd. 
—24.  To  be  the  object  of.  Shr/k.s.— 25.  To  behave. 
Sfmks.— 26.  To  iinp«-l;  to  urge;  to  push.  Hatjivnrd. 
—27.  To  press.  Bai  Jfinion.—2S,  To  incite;  to 
animate.  Miltf)n.—2°.  To  bear  in  hand.  To 
amuse  with  false  pretences;  to  deceive.  Shaks.— 
30.  To  bear  ojf'.  To  carry  away  by  force.  Creech. 
—31.   To  bear  out.      To    support;    to   maintain. 

To  JJEAR,  bare,  v.  n.— 1.  To  suffer  pain.  Pope.— 2. 
To  be  patient.  Dnjden.—S.  To  be  fruitful  or  pro- 
lifick.  Bccon.—i.  To  take  effect;  to  succeed. 
Giinrdimi.-S.  To  tend;  to  be  directed  to  any  point. 
Boi/le.—6.  To  actus  an  impellent.  IVilkins. — 7.  To 
act  ujion.  H(ni-card.—%.  To  be  situated  with  re- 
spect to  other  places.—9.  To  bear  v'l.  To  stand 
hrni  without  falling.  Broome. — 10.  To  bear  isilh. 
To  endure  an  unpleasing  tiling.     Mil.'on. 

BEAU,  hire,  s.  [bejia.  Sa>;r.n.]— 1.  A  rough  savage 
animal.  Shaks. — 2.  The  name  of  t«o  constella- 
tions, caHed  th-;  greater  and  Itsserbear  in  the  tail 
of  the  lesser  bear  is  the  pole  star.     Creech. 

BE'AHABI.K,  bire'ibl,  a.  Capable  of  being  borne; 
supportable;  siiflev:'l:le. 

BICA'RBIND,  I'iireMilnd,  s.  A  species  of  hinil-weed. 

nEA'K-FI.Y,  bire'flljj}.  An  insect.     Bacon. 

nKA'K.GARnKN.  hSre'g4r-dn.  s.  [from  bear  and 
garden.]—!.  A  place  in  wliicli  bears  are  kept  for 
sport.  SpecUitor.—2.  Any  place  of  tumult  or  mts- 
vule,  ■* 

BEA'R's  BKF.ECH,  birts'brllch,  s.  [acanthus, 
Lat.]    The  name  of  a  plant. 

BEA'K's  ear,  or  Anric¥la,b.^res'Jre,  s.  The  name 
ot  a  plant. 

BEA'K's  FOOT,  bires'ftlt,  s.  A  species  of  hellebore. 

BEA.'R-s  W0RT,h4res'wfirl,  s.  An  herb. 

BK'ARD,  biird.  s.  [iHapti,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  hair 
thai  grows  upon  the  lips  and  chui.  Prior,— 2. 
Beard  is  used  for  the  face.  Hudibrnx.-S.  He  iitn 
a  loti^  beard.,  lie  ifij  old.  Locke.— i.  Sharp  prickles 
growing  upon  the  ears  of  corn.  V  Ext  range— S,  A 
barb  on  an  arrow.— 6.  The  beard  of  a  horse  is  that 
pan  which  hears  the  curb  of  the  bridle.  Farrier's 
Dirt. 

To  BK'AKD,  b^Jrd,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
take  or  pluck  by  the  heard.  Shaks.— 2.  To  oppose 
lo  th>'  f:ice;  as.  bearded  by  boys.    More. 

r.K'ARUED.  bJiril'Jd,  a.  [from  beai-d-l-l.  Having  a 
Ik-imrI.  Dnjdrn,—'^:  Having  sharp  prickls,  as 
corn.     Mili<jii.—5.  Barbed  or  jagge<l.     Vniden. 

BK'ARDI.ESS,  biinl'lSss.  a.  [from  beard.]-!, 
without  a  heard.     Camden.— 2.  Youthful.   Dnjden. 

BE'AUER,  hiiv'Ar,  «.  [from  to  bear.]— 1.  A  carrier 
of  any  thing.  Swifi.—2.  One  employ<Kl  in  carry- 
ing burthens.  Chroniclex.—S.  One  who  wean  any 
thing.  .S'hnks. — A,  One  who  carrier  the  body  to  the 
grave.— 5.  A  tri-ethnt  yields  its  produce.  Boi/U:- 
0.  [In  architeelure.]  A  post  or  brick  wall  raised 
up  l)ctween  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

BE'ARHF.RD,  hire'hfird,  s.  [from  bear  and  herd.] 
A  man  that  lends  hears.     Shaks. 

BE'AUING,  h.Vre'hiir,  s.  ffroin  b»>ar.]— !.  the  site 
or  place  of  any  thing  with  resjicct  to  something 
el*e;  aspect;  Jwsition.  Pupe.~Z.  Gesture;  rnein; 
liehavioiir.    Shnkf. 


BEARlNG-CtOTH,  bjre'!ng-kl6th,  s.  A  cloth  fof 
iK'aring  a  new  born  child  id.    Shaks. 

BEARN,  birne,  s.  [Sax.]     A  child.     Shaks. 

BK'ARWAUH.bire'wAixi,  s.  [Irom  bear  and  ward.] 
A  keeper  of  bears.    Shaks. 

BEAST.  bJist.  s.  [beste,  Fr.]— 1.  An  animal, as  dis- 
tinguished from  biids,  insects,  fishes,  ami  man. 
Shaks.— 2.  An  irrational  animal,  opposed  to  man. 
Dryden.-S.  A  hmtal  savage  man. 

BK'ASTLIXESS,  b44st1*-n2ss,  s.  [from  beastly.] 
Bnitalitv.     Spenser. 

BE'ASTLY.  bi4st-l4,  a.  [from  b«nt.]— 1.  RniUl; 
contrary  to  the  nature  and  diicnity  of  man.  Ben 
.fonson.—2.  Having  the  nature  or  fonn  of  beAsls. 
Prior. 

To  BEAT,  hhht,  y.  a.  preter.  beat,  part.  pass,  lieat, 
or  beaten,,  [hattrc,  French.]—!.  To  strike;  to 
knock.  Dryden.—2.  To  puinsh  with  sttlpes.  l.ocke. 
—3.  To  strike  an  instruineht  of  musick.  Shaks. — 
4.  To  comminute  by  blows.  Broome. — S.  To  strike 
ground;  to  rou/.e  game.  Pri»r.—6.  To  tlii-esh 
corn.  Ruth.—~.  To  mix  things  by  long  and  fre- 
quent agitation.  Bgyle.-S.  To  batter  with  engines 
of  war.  Judges. — 9.  To  dash  as  water,  or  brush  as 
wind.  Pope.— 10.  To  trt-ad  a  path.  Blnckmore.— 
11.  To  make  a  path  by  treading  it.  Locke. — 12.  To 
conquer;  to  subdue;  to  vanquish.  Arbnthnot.— 13. 
To  harass;  to  over-labour.  Hakeu-eti.—i4.  To  lay, 
or  press.  Sbnks.-is.  To  depress.  Addis.— 16,  'to 
drive  by  >'iolenee.  Dryden. — 17.  To  mote  with 
fluttering  agitation.  Drijden.— Iff.  To  beat  dvtcn. 
To  lessen  the  price  demandetl.  Dryden.— 19.  To 
betu  up.  To  attack  suddenly.— 20.  To  beat  the  hofif. 
To  walk;  to  go  on  Foot. 

To  BEAT,  biet,  v.  n.— 1.  To  move  in  a  pulsatory 
manner.  Collier.— 2.  To  dash,  as  a  flood  or  storm. 
Bacoiu—%.  To  knock  at  a  door.  Judges. — 4.  To 
throb;  to  be  m  agitation.  5'//afcf,—S.  To  fluctuate; 
to  be  in  motion.  Shaks.— 6.  To  try  different  w»ys; 
to  search.  Papr.-t.  To  act  upon  with  violence.  • 
Jonfih.—Z,  To  enforce  by  repetition.    Hnoker, 

BEAT,  be^t,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Su-oke.— 2.  iVlan- 
nev  Of  striking.     Grew. 

BI'VATEN,  beJt'n.  panicip.  [from  beat.] 

BE'ATER,  bih'fir,  s.  [from  beat.]- 1.  An  instrii- 
iiK'iit  with  which  any  thing  is  commmtited  or  min- 
gled. Moxon.—Z.  A  person  mtiCh  given  to  blows. 
Asrhom. 

BEA  il'FICAL.  hJ-S-tTf'fe-kai. 7  fi.  n>eatificus,  lo«i- 

B.' ATI'FICK,  bi-a-tlfflk.  3  Latin.]  Bliss- 
ful. It  is  used  only  of  he.ivenly  fruition  after 
death.    Softth. 

BEATl'FICALLY,  bi-i-tirf*-kai'-li,  ad.  [from  ben- 
tifis-.il.]— In  such  a  manner  as  to  complete  happi- 
ness.    Hakcwell. 

BEATIFICA'TION,  hj-i-ti-fi-ki'shftn.  s.  Be.ltifi- 
cation  is  an  acknot\ledgmeut  made  by  the  pope, 
that  the  person  bi;atified  is  ni  heaven,  and  there- 
fore may  be  reveivnced  as  blessed. 

To  BEATIFY,  \i^Al'\i-(\,  v.  a.  [b^atifico,  Lat.]  To 
bless  with  the  completion  of  celestial  enjoynieut. 
Hammond, 

BE'ATING,  bJJt'tng.  s.  [from  beat.]  Correction  by 
blows.    Ben  Jonson. 

BEA'l'ITUDE,  bft-Slt'ti-tiVle,  s.  [lje!><itu^o,  tut.]— 
1.  Blessedness;  felicity;  happiness.  Tayh7:—2.  A 
declaration  of  blessedness  made  by  our  SftViotir  to 
jiarticBlnr  virtues. 

BEAU,  hh,  s.  [beau.  Fr.]   A  man  of  dress.  Dryden. 

BF.'AVER.bS'var.  s.  [bievre,  Fr.]— 1.  An  rtmmal, 
otherwise  tiRmed  the  castor,  amphibious,  and  rt- 
murkable  for  his  art  in  building  his  habitation. 
Hnke-wcU.—2.  A  hat  of  the  best  kiml.  Addison.— 
3.  [haviere,  Fr.]  The  part  of  a  helmet  that  eo- 
VI  rs  the  fhcc.     Bn'-on, 

BE'AVEREU,  bi'vfirfl.  a.  [fitto  heSver.]  OovTn  il 
with  a  beaver.     Pope, 

B>',AX''1SH.  b(!>'lsh,   a.    [fVom  beati.]    Bctiitiftn:  a 

hr;lll;  f(V)>pish. 

BEAU-MONDE,  bi-tnonde,  s.   [French.]    The  fa- 

slii.inable  world.  Prior, 
BEAl"' TEOU-S,  b4A'tJ-a»,  a.  [fit>m  beamy.]    Fair; 

elegant  in  form.  -Prior. 
BEAU'TEOUSLY,  bJiVie-fts-lJ,  ail.    [from  bwiute. 

oils.]    In  a  beauteous  manner.     Taylor. 
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■■:•.. M'  !I;(>i:SaESS,  bcu'li-ii-i-uf  ss.  s.  [rroiii  tieaii-  ';   T„  H;:UA/.:'.L1- 

itoiiN.J      Tiiu  slaieoi'beinij;  Ix-iiuifoiis.    JJimic. 
u;,\U'lIHJL,  li4i'li-lul,  a.  Fair;  hmids.mie.    i?o- 

irij^h.  ■      ■    ■ 

mCAU'lIKUM.Y,  b^u'ci-rilH*,  i«I'  tf"""  »><*anti- 

lu).")     Ill  a  l)canii'.iil  iiiamui-.     I'rwr. 
ni-.AU'TlKULNKs.S.l^iYii'-a'il-.i^s's  s.  li.<m\  l^eau- 

tii'iil.    'Ills  qiialin  of  !)  i:i!^  bisiiuitul. 
'r„  KlCACrXH  Y,  I)iu'te-li.  V.  a.  [tmiu  beurity.]     To 

:.(l(irn;  tn  fmlu'llis'.i.     Btarkmorv. 
T<,  HEAU'II^Y,  l.i<i't4-ii,  v.,  n.    'lo  g"'^'  btiiii;i- 

fdl.       Mllil.W!,. 

IIKAUTY,  bciVli,  s.  [beauii!',  Fr.]— 1.  'I'iiat  asstiii- 

liljiL^o  of  (Ji-uc'cs  wliieli  jilfuscs  lln'  i  >  c.    kay.—2.  A 

jKii'iiciiiiir  Krati*-     Oiyi/en.—^i.  A  hiuulilnl  p<."rson. 

I'ni  aiii-iv  Lust. 

Tu  fil';Ai;'  I'Y,  b^iVti,  V,  a.    [from  tbe  noun.]     To 

ariiini;  to  beautify.    S/uilcs. 
HKAL'iY-SI'OT,  beft'i4-si>ot,  ?.   [fiom  beauty  and 
spot.]    A  spot   placed  to  heighten   sohie  btauty. 
Grciv. 
IC'XAFI'CO.  h^k-a-fi'ko,  s.  [becafiKn,  Span.]  A  binl 

\\k>'  a  n.i>;hiin};ale';a  lig  pi-tktr.  PtilJe. 
r„  KECA'LM.  bi-kam',  v.  a.    [ft-oni  calm.]— 1.  'lo 
still  the  elements.  Vrycicn. — 2.  I'o  keep  a  ship  iii)irt 
motion.    LbiAc— 3.   lo  quiet  the  mini!.    PMli/'s. 
HK'CAMR,  bi-kauic'.     I'he  preterite  of  become. 
BECA'USE.    b^-kAwse',   conjunct,    [from    by   ami 
cause.]     For  this  reason  that;  on  this  account  that. 
HammoTid. 
To  HKCHA'NCE,  be-lsUSnse',  v.  n.   [from  b.   and 

chance.]     To  befall;  to  happen  to.  S/iaks. 
BE'CHICKS.  bi'tshlks.s.  D-W^*!!  Medicines  pro- 

pfr  tor  ivlieving  coughs. 
Tu  HECK.bik.  v.  n.  [JK-avan,  Sa\.]  To  make  a  sign 

with  the  head.  S/iak\t. 
l^KClv,   bSk,  s.    [from   the  verb.]—!.  A  sign   with 
the  head;  a  nod.  MilU>ii.—2.  A  nod  of  command. 
Fo/ic. 
To  hE'CKON,  bek'n,  <•.  n.    To  make  a  sign.  Addi- 

smi. 
r/HECLI'l\bi-Ull>',v.  a.  [of  beelyppan,Sax.]  To 

embrace. 
To  flKCO'ME,  bi-kSm',  V.  n.  prct.  I  became;  comp. 
pr>t.  I  have  b.'come.- l.To  enter  into  some  stute 
or  condition.    Cen.  ii.  17.-2.  Tu  brconic  of.    To  be 
the  fate  of;  to  be  the  end  oK  Rak-igli. 
7n  BECCyME,  b4-!<Ani',  v.  a.   [from  be  or  by,  and 
cpemt-n,  Sa\.]— 1.  1  o  apjiear  in  a  manner  suitabit 
to  somtihing.  JDn.'rff;i.— 2.  T«  be  t    '    ''     '       ' 
p.rson;lo  Ixlit.  Shnk-i.  S'iHiiig^fet 
Bt'JO'MlNCr,  hJ-kftm'ing,  ]>articip.    a.     [from  be- 
eonu'.]  That  which  pleases  by  an  eleg-ant  propriety; 
Ijrncfful.  SuJiUng. 
BECO'MING,  bi-kdlu'lng,  s.  [from  become.]  Beha- 
viour. S/i'jkx.  t      ' 
BECO'iMlNGLY,  bJ-knni'nig-lJ,  .-xd.  After  a  beeom- 

uk;  manner. 
BECO'MlNCiNESS,  bi-kim'lng-ness,  s.  [fi-om  be- 
coming.] Elepanteonijriiit);  pniprirty.  Grni: 
nED,  bJil,  s.  [beO.  Sax  ]— 1.  >>ni<  tliin;;  tosleep  on. 
H'icu>i.—2.  Lodging.  SAakw—X  Marriage.  Clnreii- 
dun.— 4.  Baidi  of  eaitli  raised  in  a  ganlen.  Baton. 
—5.  The  channel  of  a  liver,  or  anj-  hollow.  AJili.suii. 
—ft.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  generated.  Atl- 
il:  .(m.—~.  A  layer;  a  stratum.  huriict.—a.To  hriii/} 
lo  HKO,  To  deliver  of  a  child.— 0.  To  make  the 
I5EI),  To  put  the  bed  in  order  after  it  lia^  been 
nil  d.  ' 

Tu  BED,  bid,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]-].  To  go  to  bed 
with.  Shnk>!.—2.  I'o  idaer-  in  1m-<I.  Unrun.—'i.  To 
niaki-  partaker  of  lIu-  IuhI.  Bncou.—i.  'l\>  sow.  or 
plant  in  the  lari'i.  Murtiinir.-S.  'I'o  lay  in  a  plae.i 
of  rest.  Doniit:—^.  Vo  lay  in  onler;  in  strata. 
S/inks. 
To  BED,  bed,  v.  n.  lo  rolinbit.  IVijeineiii. 
To  BEDA'BBr.E,  hi-  ah'hl,  v.  a.  [from  dabbk-.]  To 

wet;  to  bu-sprinkle.  S/:ak^. 
To  BRDA'GGLE, bidls'K'.  *•  «'  [from  daggle.]  To 

hcmire. 
To  BEDA'SH,  hiHlash',  v.  a.  [from  daji.]     lo  he- 

tpatter.  Shaky. 
To  BEDA'WB,b*^JawV,  v.  a.  [from  Uawb.]   To  h- 
tmear.  Shaks. 

yr 


.!>,    ll.li,. 

/'/I.  \.:i.    IVi  make  the  s"!.:;ht 
uini  by  (oil  lUKih  liistn  .  Sliak.^: 
BE'UCK  AMBER,  l>,nl'tshiiu<-wbar,  s.   The  chamber 

appi-opriutcd  tu  rest.  CUiieinlvn- 
Bl','iJCl.(>THES,  b?d'cl6ie,  s.  Coverlets  snrtad  over 

a  b'  ,i.  .S/inkx. 
Dl-.';M>Eil,  h^dVa:-,  > 

BtlUf.'riEU,  lidil-dSAir,    5'- 

[froMi  bi  d.]     Tiie  iie-tliernone  o(  an  oil  mill. 
BE'DDIXU.bJd-ding,  s.  [fr6ru  bed.]  The  imiteiiais 

of  a  bi  d.  Oiyilcn. 
To  REjDE'cK,  hk-iSlW.  V.  a.  [trom  deck.]  To  deck; 

to  adorn:  U)»iiibt!.isli.  Murrh. 
BK'I)EHOL'.->K,  b^id'biuse,  s.  [fmm  be^e.  Saxon, 

a  prayer,  and  liousf.].   An  hospital' or  aluis  house. 
Tu  BEUE'W.  Ii4-dd',  V.  a.    [(Vom  d.  w.]  To  njoisteit 

gently,  as  with  tilt     ,)ll  ofUiu.  .WoAw. 
BE'DfELLOW,  ■ie!i'it<i-l6,s,  [from  bed  aud  fellow] 

One  that  lie-sin  the ':;ifie  iri'd.  Shfiks. 
Tu   BKUl'tiHi",   bi-diie',    v.   a.  [from  dight.]  'I'o 

adorn;  to  dress    Ga'j. 
Tu  BEDI'M,  bcKliin',  v.  a.  [from  dim.]     To  obscure; 

to  cloud;  to  darken.  Shnks. 
To  BEDl'ZEX,  b4-di//zn,  t.  a.  [from  dizen,]     To 

dress  out.     .\  low  te-rni. 
BE'DL.\M.  bJd'lJm,  s.  [corrupted  from  Betldehem, 
the  iianie  of  a  religious  house  in  London,  converted 
afterwards  into  an  hospilitl  lor  tbe  mad.]— 1.  A 
madlionse.— .1.  A  madman,  ■'y/ink.:. 
BE'DLAM,  l.iJ'Ilm,  a.  Belonging  lo  a  madhouse. 

Shnkn, 
BE'DLAJUTE,  bad'lim-he,  s.  [from  Ixdlam.]    A 

mad  man.  Lni'is. 
BE'D.MAKEU,bSd'ni4-k'iir,s.  [frombecl  and  maker.] 
A  iierion  in  the  univei-sities,  whose  office  it  is  to 
niake  the  b.  ds.  Spectator. 
BE'UMA'IE.  liSd'mite,  s.  [from  bed  and  mate.]     A 

bedfe-llow.  'Slink.,: 
BE'DMOULDING.  bSd'molil-Ing,  5 

BEDDING  MOL'LDLVG,  bgd'dlng-moW-ing,  j*' 
[from  bed  and  uiould.]     A  particular   muulditig. 
Buililn''s  Dii t. 
BE'Di'OST,bJd'post,  s.  [from  bed  and  past.]     The 
post  at  the  enruer  of  the  bed,  which  supports  the 
cai:oj)v.  IVisenutn. 
BE'Dl'llESSEH,  bld'prSs-sflr,  s.   A  heavy  la/y  fel- 
low. Shfikj. 
To  BI'.DH  VGGLE,  bJ-elragtgl,   v.^  a.     To  soil  the 
'^'"•■'''''    •''■oiff. 
!iuita'He''to  'the  I  '^"  BEDRE'NCH.  b^-drSutsb',   v.  a.  [from  be  anfl 
drench.]     To  drench;  to  so;ik.  .S///jA-.v. 
BE'I)RlD,l-?d'rlil,a.  [from  bcU  w  •  ride.]  Confined 
•    til  the  Ik-iI  by  a^e  or  sickinss.  S/iaks. 
EE'DHITI',.  iSd'rIte,  s.    Tbe  privilege  of  tl  e  mar- 
ried bed.  S/iaki:  \ 
ruBK,DRO'l',bi-diop'.  v.  a.Oroin  lie  aiiddiop.]  To 

bespinkle;  lo  mark  ns  with  clrups.  Pujii; 
BE'DR^O.M,  hJd'riSiii,  s.   [bed   and  iwin.]— 1.  A 

bed  cnunil«rr.— 2.  Kooin  in  bed.  Sluik.t. 
BE'DSTEAl),  bJd'si.*d,    s.    [iVoui  Ixd  and  stead.] 

The  li-ame-  <in  which  the  Ik-cI  i<  placed,  Sviju 
BE'L-STRAW,  b?d'slr'Aw,  s.     The  sir;iv.  laid  under 

a  IkmI  to  make  it  soU.  Baton. 
BEDSWE'RVER,bSd-sw(\i^var,  «.  One  that  Is  fUse 

to  the  bill.  Shiiks. 
BE'D  IIME,  biil'iimr,  <.  [from  k-d  .tud  time.]  The 

hour  of  ivsi.  Miliuii. 
'To  BEnrCK,  bi-dfik'.  v.  a.     To  duck. 
To   BEI)L".Nc;,   b^.^lflng',    V.    a.     To    cover    witlt 

dung. 
'/'uBEDU'Sr,  bi-dfisi",   v.  a.    [Irom  Iw  aiM^'tlust.] 

To  sprinkle  with  dust. 
BE'DWARn,  bSil'wAr«l,  ;«1.  [from  bed  aud  wand.] 

Towanl  lud.  S/H:kt. 
To  BEnWA'itl-,  hJ-dwArf,  v.  a.    To  make  little;  to 

stTP".  to  Ke-ii>  friVii  gitmlb.   J)o7i!w. 
B; 'DWORK,  bed'wAiK,  b.   [from  bed  and  work.] 
VVoik    perforiuetl    without    toil    «f    llie    hands. 
Sha:,x. 
To  BED'V'E,  bJdl',  V.  a.   [U-  put  before  dye.]     To 

tinti-.  .'J.'y.  Fury  Qiiccti. 
'BEE,  bie,  ■;.    [beo,   Saxon.]—!.   The   r^nimal    that 
makes  Soiny.  /.oc/.r.— 2.  .^ii  industrious bjhI  careful 
•,it'rs<m. 
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BKE-KATEK.  liie-Art'fir,s.  [tVom  bee  and  tat.]  A 
biitl  that  fmU  uiKin  btf-s. 

BKE-FLO'WEU,  bit-ll6iVfir,  s.  [Horn  bee  ami  flow- 
er.]    A  specks  ot'todl-sloiies.  Milkr. 

BEE-GA'HDEN,  bii-t'l''''^"'  •''•  ^  P'***^  *"  "'^^  '''^*'* 
of  lites  in.  Morlinier. 

BEE'HIVE,  bW'liive,  s.  The  case  or  box,  in  which 
bees  ai"e  kept. 

BE'EISH,  bi'isb,  a.  [from  bee.]  Waspish,  peevish. 

BEE-MASTER,  bii^mis't&r,  s.  One  that  keeps 
bets.  Mortimer. 

BEECH,  b^itsh.  [bece,  or  boc,  Sa.\oii.]  A  tree  that 
bears  mast.  Drydcn. 

EE'ECHEN.bihsh'n,  a.  [bucene,  Sax.]  Consisting 
■jf  tiie  wooJ  of  the  beech.   Dnjdcn. 

BKEF,  biJf,  s.  [bo»u.,  rrt-iich.]— 1.  The  flesh  of 
black  eattic  prvitaivd  for  food.  StviJi.—2.  An 
ox,  bull,  or  cow.  It  has  the  plural  beeves.  Jin- 
Icigh. 

BEEF,  bi4f,  a.  Consisting  of  the  flesh  of  black 
cattle. 

BEEF-E'ATEK,  bJAl-Jte'&r,  s.    A  yeoman  of  the 
guard. 
g        BEEN,  b^^n,  [beon,  Saxoii.j  The  participle  preterite 
of  To  BE. 

BEEK,  biir.  s.  [bir,  Welch.]  Limior  made  of  malt 
and  hops.  Bacoti. 

BKEI',  biit,  s.  [beta,  Latin.]  The  name  of  a 
plant.' 

B  E'ETIiE.  bie'tl,  s.  [by tel,  Saxon.]— 1.  An  insect 
distinguished  by  having  hard  cases  or  sheathes,  un- 
der which  he  I'olds  his  wings.  S/icks.--2.  A  heavy 
mallet.  Stillirnrfce/. 

To  BE'ETLE,  bie-tl,  v.  n.    To  jut  out.  S/iaks, 

BEETI.EBKO'WEU,  b4i-ll-br6fid',  a.  Having  pro- 
minent brows. 

BEETLEHEA'DED,  bei-tl-hJd'ed,  ,-».  Logger- 
headed;  having  a  stupid  head.  S/iakf. 

BF/E  ILESTOCIi,  bii'tl-st6k,  s.  The  liJiidle  of  a 
bp(  tie.  S/iaks. 

BE'  E TJ[t  AVE,  bJii'rive,  "^ 

BE'ET-UADISH.  b4it'rad-lsh,  3'* 
Biet. 

BEEVES,  biives,  s.  [The  pUual  of  beef.]  Black 
cattle;  oxen.  Milton.  Pope. 

To  BEFA'LL,  bi-fall',  v.  n.  It  befell,  it  halh  brfaUcn. 
— l.To  happen  to.  Addison.— 2.  Tn  come  to  pass. 
iUllon.—^.To  befall  of.  To  become  ofi  Not  in  use. 
Slinks. 

To  BEFl'T,  bJ-flt',  v.  a.  To  suit;  to  be  suitable  to. 
Milton. 

To  UEFO'OL,  bff66l',  V.  a.  [from  be  and  fool.]  To 
infatuate;  to  fool;  to  make  foolish.  Soiiit. 

BEFO'RE,  bi-l'irc',  prep,  [bipopan,  bax.]— 1.  Fur- 
tlier  onward  in  place.  IJr'jden.—2.  In  the.  front  of; 
not  behind.  Par.  Loxt.—3.  In  the  presei'ce  of. 
Dnjden.—i  In  sight  of  S/iaks. — S.  Uni^Athe  cog- 
nizance of.  Dnjden.—fi.  In  the  pow  er  uC  Orydcn. 
— 7.  By  the  imjiulse  of  something  behind.  S/iaks.— 
8.  Preceding  in  time.  Dnjden.—^.  In  preference  to. 
Hooker.— \o.  Prior  to.— 11.  Superior  to. 

BEFO'RE,  bi-fore',  ad.— 1.  Sooner  than;  earlier  in 
time.  Par.  Lunt. — 2.  In  time  past.  Dryden.—3.  In 
some  time  lately  past.  Hale -4.  Previously  to. 
Sivift.—S.  To  this  time;  hitherto.  Drijfleu.—6. 
Already.  Drytkn.—T .  Further  onward  in  place. 
Slinks. 

BEFO'REHANl),  bi-fire'liind,  ad.— l.In  a  state  of 
aulicipation,  or  preoccupation.  Addison.— 2.  Pn- 
vioash';  by  way  of  preparation.  Hooker.— 3.  In  a 
iUite  of  accumiilaiion,  or  so  as  that  more  1104  bcdi 
received  tlinn  expended.  Bacon,— 4.  At  first;  before 
anv  thing  is  done.  VEstraiige. 

BEFO'RETIME,  bi-fire'tiuie,  ad.  Formerly.  1 
Sum. 

To  BEFCRTUNE,  bi-fir'tshune,  v,  a.  To  betide. 
Shoks. 

Tj)  BEFO'UL,  bi-fiul',  V.  a.  To  make  foul;  to  soil. 

To  llEFRl'RND,  bi-frind',  v.  a.  To  tavour;  to  be 
kind  to.  I'opc. 

7'tf  BkFKI'Nf.K,  bi-frlnge',  v.  a.  To  decorate,  as 
with  fringes. 

To  I3EO,  ))fg,  V.  n.  [begguren,  <}ern>.]  To  live  upon 


To  BEG,  beg,  v,  a.— 1.  To  ask,  to  seek  by  jieti- 
tion.  Mnlth.—2.  To  take  any  thing  for  granted. 
Biinut. 

To  HEGE'T,  b4-g2l',  v.  a,  I  begot,  or  begat;  I  have 
begotten,  [bejectan,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  generate;  to 
procreate.  lsriinli.—2.  To  protluce,  as  effects.  Slinks, 
—3.  'I"o  produce,  as  accidents.  Dtiiliani. 

BEGE'IFER,  b4-gSt'iftr,  s.  [fion>  beget.]  He  that 
procreates,  or  begets.  Lmkc. 

BE'GGABLE,  bJg'ga-bl,  a.  [from  beg.]  To  be  got 
by  begging  for.  Buller''s  Chr.rnctcrs. 

BE'GGAR.  bJg'gfir,  s.  [from  beg;  properly  liegger.] 
—1.  One  who  lives  upon  alms.  Brounie.—2,  A  peti- 
tion^  r.  Drydenj—i.  One  who  assumes  what  he  does 
not  prove.  Titlotson. 

To  BE'GGAR,  bJg'gftr,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
— 1.  To  reduce  to  beggary;  to  impoverish. 
Grr,unt.—2.  To  deprive.  Sliaks.—S,  To  exhaust. 
S/mks. 

BE'GGAIlLINESS,b6g'gfir-l^-n2ss,  s.  [IVom  beggar- 
ly.]    The  state  of  l:eing  beggarly. 

BE'GGARLY,  bSg'gftr-le,  a.  [from  beggar]  Mean; 
poor;  indigent.  South, 

BE'GGARLY,  beg'gfti^li,  ad.  [from  beggar.] 
Meanly;  despicably.  Hooker. 

EE'GGARY,  bJg'g&r-ri,  s.  [from  beggar.]  Indigence. 
SwifY, 

To  BEGI'N,  hh-ahv,  v.  n.  I  began,  or  begun;  I  have 
begim.  [bejinnan.  Sax.]— 1.  To  enter  upon  souie- 
thiiig  new.  C07uley.—2.'Vo  commence  any  action 
or  state.  Ezek/el.  'Prior. — 3.  To  enter  upon  exist- 
ence.—4.  To  have  its  original.  Popc.—S.  To  take 
rise.  Drijden.—fi.  To  come  into  act.  Drydcn. 

To  BEGl'N,  b^-g'fn',  v.  a.— 1.  To  do  the  first  act  of 
any  thing.  Pope.— 2.  To  trace  from  any  thing  as 
tile  first  ground.  Locke.— 3.  To  begin  with.  To 
enter  upon.  Gov.  oftlie  Tmigue. 

BEGPNNER,  bJ-gin'nav,  s.  [from  begin.]— 1.  He 
that  give*  the  first  cause,  or  original,  to  any 
thing.  Hooker.— 2,  An  unexperienced  attempter.- 
Hookei\ 

BE'GINNING,  bi'gln-nlng,  s.  [froni  Ix-gin.]- 1. 
The  first  original,  or  cause.  S-icift.—2.  The  en- 
trance into  act,  or  being.  Denham.~3.  'Ihe  state 
in  which  any  thing  first  is.  Dryrinu-^.  The  rurti- 
ments.or  first  grounds.  LorAf.—S.  The  first  pait  of 
anv  thing:  Pope- 

7'o  BEGI'Rl),  hi-j:3itl',  v.  a.  I  begirt,  or  bcgirded;  I 
have  begirt.— 1.  To  bind  with  a  girdle.  Milton.— 2, 
To  surround;  to  encircle.  Prior.— 3.  To  shut  in 
with  a  sifgc;  to  bi-leaguer.  Clarendon. 

BE'GLEHBEC,  blg'lJr-bJg,  s.  [Turkish.]  The  chief 
governor  of  a  province  an:ong  the  Turks. 

ToBKGNA'W,  bi-n4w',v.  a.  [from  be  and  gnaw.] 
To  bite;  to  eat  away.  Sliaks, 

BEGO'NK,  lii-gone',  iuteiject.  Go  aw-.-^y;  hence; 
awai.  Addison. 

BE(;OT,  bi'gdt'.  > 

BEGO'l  TEN,  b4-g5t'tn, S 
-The  ];artie)p.  passive  of  the  verb  be^ct. 

'To  EKGHE'ASE,  b4-gr4ze',  v.  a.  To  soil  or  dawb 
with  fat  matter. 

To  BEGRI'ME,  bA-grime',  v.  a.  To  soil  with  dirt 
deej)  impressed.    S/iaks, 

To  BEGU'ILE,  btglle',  v.  a.  [from  he  and  guile.] 
—1.  To  impose  upon;  to  delude.  Milton.    South.— 

2.  To  deceive;  to  evade.  Shaks.—S.  To  deceive 
pleasingly:  to  amuse.  Davies. 

BRGU'N,  bJ-gftn'.  The  participle  passive  of  Atgm. 

BEHA'LF.  bl-hSlf',  s.  [from  behoof,  j.rofit.]-!. 
Favour;  cause.  Clarendon.— 2,  Vindication;  sup- 
port.    Addison. 

To  BEHA'VE,  bi-hive',  v.  a.  To  carry;  to  conduct. 
AUcrbury. 

To  UEHA've.  bJ-hive',  v.  n.  To  act;  to  conduct 
one's  self.  -    *• 

BEHA'VIOUR,  b4-hilv'yar,  s.  [from  behave.]-!. 
Manner  of  behaving  one's  sell,  whether  good  or 
bad.  Sidney. — 2.  External  appearance.  1  Smn.  :^v.— 

3.  Gesture;  maimer  of  action.  Hooker. — 4.  Ele- 
gance of  manners;  gracefulness.  Sidney.— S,  Con- 
duct; general  practice;  course  of  life.  Locke.— 6, 
T"  lie   upon  one's  Iiehaviour.     A  familtav  phrase 


~a6,  luOvf,  iiiir,  Jioii— tubt,  iilo, 

iiining  such  a   state   us ,  requites  great  eaation. 

VEstrnngc. 
To  BEHE'AD,  l)J-li?il',  v.  a.  [Ciom  be  ami  heatU] 

To  kill  by  cuttiiiK  off  tlie  Itead.  CUnrndvn. 
BEHB'LD,  bi-hllJ',  panieiple  passive  f'rohi  behold, 
BE'HEMOTH,  \ih'\\k-mhth,  s.  The  hippopotamus,  or 

rivirJiorse.    Job, 
BE'HEM,?  ^ji    s.  Valentine  root.  Diet, 

BEHE'ST,  bi-li8st',  s.  [haer^^.  Saxon.]  Commabd; 
precept.     Fa.rfav. 

To  BEHI'GHT,  bi-hiti;',  v.  a.  pi«t.  behot,  part. 
lieheight,  [iVom  harnn,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  promist. 
.^Bfer.— 2.  Toentcust;  to  coramil.  Stjemei: 

BEHl'ND,  bi-hli)(i',  prep,  [liican,  Suxoii.]— 1.  At 
the  hack  of  aiiothur.  KnoUes.—2,  On  the  baik 
part.  Mark.— 3.  lowards  the  back.  Ji/ilges.—s. 
foUowine;  anotlier.  2  Sam.— 5,  Remaining:  alti-r 
tlie  departure  of  iomt^thing  els ••.  S/iiifc!t.—6.  Re- 
raaini.'ig' after  the  <U-ath  of  those  to  whom  it  belong- 
ed. PuyV.— 7.  At  a  distance  from  soiia'thing- going 
befovt.  Drydett.—9.  Inftn-iour  .to  another.  Hooker. 
— y.  On  the  othi'r  side  of  something.  Urijden. 

BEHl'ND,  hi  hind',  ad.  Out  of  sight;  in  a  state  of 
coiiceitlment.    Locke, 

BEHINDHAND,  bfe-hind'hind,  ad.  [from  behind 
and  liand.]— 1.  In  a  stale  in  which  rents  or  profits 
are  anticipated.  iwAe.— 2.  Not  upon  equal  terms. 
with  regard  to  foi-wardness.     Sjiect. 

T»BEHO'LD,  bi-li6ld',  v.  a.^pret.  I  beheld,  I  have 
beheM.  or  beholden,  [behealdDan,  Saxon.]  To 
view;  to  see.     lynjden, 

BEHO'LD,  bi-hold',  iiuevjeci.  See:  lo.  Gentsts. 
Milton. 

BEHCLDEN,  bJ-!i6l'dn,  part.  a.  [gehoudcn, 
Dutch.]  Bound  in  gmtitude.  Sliaks; 

BEHOLDER, bi-hoUrar,  ».  [from  behold.]  Specta- 
tor.    Altcrburii. 

BEHO'LDING,bfe-h6ld'}ng,a.  BehoMen. 

BEHO'LDING,  lii-hilding,  s.  Obligation.  Cartiv, 

BEHO'LDINGNKSS,  bi-liol<l'iug-n^ss,  s.  [from  be- 
holding, mistaken  for  Ijtholdeii.]  Vhe  state  of 
being  obliged.  Donne, 

DEHO'OF,  bfe-liSJl';  s.  [from  bithqove.]  Profit;  ad- 
vantage.   Locke. 

To  BEHO'OVE,  b4-h66i'e'.  v.  n.  [beliopan,  Saxon.] 
To  be  tit;  to  be  meet.  Hooker, 

BEHO'OVEFUI.,  b4-hSftvr'iftl,  a.  [from  behoof.] 
Useful;   profitahl'.;.    >.  larcudoit. 

BEHO'OVEFUI.LY,  b^ii66ve'fal-lt-,  ad.  [from 
behooveful.]  Protitabl);  usefr.lly,  Spcnucr. 

To  BEHO'WL,  bi-hiir,  v.  a.  To  howl  »l.  .S'lick;, 

BE'ING,  bfeing,  s.  [from  be.]— 1.  Existence;  ojv 
posed  to  noMintity.  Drwiei;—i.  A  particitlar 
state  or  condition.  Pope.— 3.  The  person  exiiting, 
Vryden. 

BE'ING,  bilng,  conjunct,  [fvom  be.]  Siuce. 

BE  IT  SO,  b4  lts6."  A  phrase,  suppose  it  to  be  so, 
Shaks. 

To  BELA'BOUR,  bi-li'hiir.  v.  :s.  [from  be  and 
labour.]  To  bent;  to  thimip.  Swift, 

BE'LAMlE,  b*l'ain-n'i,  s.  [1k1  amie,  Fr.]  A  friend; 
an  intimate.  Spensrr. 

nE'LAMOVB,bJl'iMi-raOOr,  s.  [btl  amour,  French.] 
A  galla:if,  a  lovrr.  Sprnser. 

BFXA'TF.D.  h^-li'i^  a.  [from  be  and  l.ite.]  Bc- 
uight'd.     Milton, 

BEL'A'l'KDNESS,  bi-l\'lid-n5s,  s.  Tardimss  of 
conduct.    Miliou, 

To  BELA'Y,  btAk',  v.  a.— 1.  To  block  up;  to  slop 
the  passage.  Drijden,—2,  To  plaei^  in  ambush, 
Spenser,—3.  'Vohctaij  a  rope;  to  spliec;  to  mend  a 
I'opeby  laying  one  end  ovit  anollier. 

To  BELCH,  bilsli,  V.  n.  [Ixah-an,  Saxon.]— 1.  To 
eject  the  wind  from  thf  stomach.  Arbuthuot,—2. 
To  issue  out  by  --ructation.  Dryder.. 

To  HELC'H.  bMsh,  v.  a.  I'o  throw  out  from  the  sto- 
mach.    P''pe, 

BELCH,  b5lsh,  s.  [fiom  the  verb.]— 1.    The  act    of 
ernetation.— 2.  A  cant  term  tiir  malt  liquor.  Den- 
im. 
BE'LDAM,  bJl'dSra,  s.  [belle  dan.e,  Fr.]-I.  An  old 
woman.— 2.  A  hag.  Drydett, 
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^1.,  -pound;— 'Aiii.  I'His. 

To  BELK'AGUER,  bi-li'^;ar,  v.  a.  [behggeren. 
Dut.l    lo  besiege;  to  block  up  a  place.  Drijden. 

BELF/AGl'RI.R,  bi-li'g&r-Sr,  s.  [from  beleaguer.] 
One  that  besieges  a  place. 

BELEMNI'TES,  bJ-lJnvnltes',  8.  [from  i^O.®', 
a  dart.]  Arrowhead,  or  inger-stone. 

BELFLO'WEK,  bJt-fiSt'rfir,  s.  A  plant. 

BKLFO'UNUrtil.  bfl-faind'&r,  s.  [from  bell  and 
fijmid.]  He  whose  ti-ade  is  to  fotnid  or  east  bells. 
Brwun.  ^ 

BE'LFRY,  bJl'lri,  s.  [belTioy,  in  French,  is  a 
tow-  r.]     Tlie  place  where  the  bells  are  ru>ig.  C<.v. 

BRLGA'HD,  b&l-gird',  s.  [belle  igmd,  Fr.]  A  soY- 
gl.iuee.     S/'cmrr. 

roHKLI'K,  bk-iV,  V.  a.  [from  be  and  !ic.]-I.T.i 
counterfeit;  to  feign;  lo  miuiick.  ij/jrfoj.— 2.  To 
give  the  lie  to;  to  charge  viih  •'a\M-itM>ii.  Drijdr;;, 
—3.  To  caluraiijate.  iV/nAs.- 4.  To  give  a  false 
ivprest-nla'.on  of  any  thing.     Jiiyu'H. 

BKLI'EF,  b4-l4Jt'.  s.  [trom  Uliese.]- 1.  Credit 
given  to  something  wliieli  we  kuo)i  not  of  oin-- 
»<'lves.  IVotton,—^.,  Thf  theological  virtu;-  of  faith: 
firm  confidence  of  the  truths  of  rcligioii.  Hooker.— 
3.  Religion;  the  body  of  u-nets  hehl.  Hooker,— 4.  \ 
Persuasion,  opinion.  Tini.plc.—5.  Tin-  ihing  b.- 
lieved.  Baeon,—f),  Creed;  a  lorn,  eoniainilig  the 
articles  of  faith. 

BELI'KVEABLH,  bd-liev'.^-bl,  a.  [from  believe.] 
Cr^dihl.-. 

To  BlOLl'KVE,  bl-licve',  v.  a.  [b-.-lypaii,  Saxon.]— 
1.  'Id  eivdii  ui)on  the  authority  of  another. 
lVatts,—2.  To  jiul  confidence  in  t'le  veracity  of 
any  one.     E.voUns. 

To  BELI'KV1<>,  b4-lJ4ve',  v.  n.— 1.  To  have  a  firm 
liersuasion  of  any  thing.  Genesis.— 2,  To  exercise 
the  theological  viriiie  ol  laitli.  S/iaks, 

BELl'EVEK,  bc-lie>'fir,  s.  [fi-om  Mievc.]— 1.  He 
that  believes,  or  gives  credit.  Hooker,— 2,  A  pro- 
lessor  of  chri^iianilv.     Hooker. 

BELI'EVINGLV,  IjJ  Ic^v'Jng-li,  ad.  [fiwn  to  be- 
lieve.] Afier  a  1)  lliving  nranner. 

BELI'KE,  b4-llke',  a.-l.  [from  hke;  as,  by  lik  lihood.] 
—I.  Probably;  likely;  pevliaps.  Rcdcig/t,—2,  Somt- 
times  in  a  sense  of  irony-  Hooker, 

BELl'VE,  bJ-;lve',  ad.  [bilive,  Saxon.]  Speedily; 
quickly.     S.)cii\Cr. 

BELL,  bJll,  s.  [bel,  Saxon.]- L  A  vi.ssel,  or  hollow 
body  of  cast  metal,  formed  tq  make  a  noise  by  ih,- 
act  of  some  ii'strument  striking  against  it.  Holder. 
—2.  It  is  used  for  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  as 
the  I  ups  of  flowers.  S/taJcs,—3.  A  small  hollow 
globe  of  metal  ])erlbi'ated,  and  containing  in  it  a 
solid  ball;  which,  when  it  is  shaken,  b)  bounding 
apiinst  the  sides,  gives  a  sound.  Shaks, — 4.  To 
//ear  thebell.    To  be  tin-  first. 

To  BELL,  bJll,  V.  n.  [tmm  the  noun.]  'lo  grow  in 
the  fo4^  ot  a   Ml.     Mortimer. 

BF,LL-FA'SHI0N::D,  bill-rash'and,  a.  [froni  bell 
■  and  fashion.]  Having  the  torui  ol'a  hell.  Murti- 
mer, 

HF.'I.LFLOWEU,  bel-floi"]!',  s.  AuvUower  shaped 
like  a  bill.  T'ltr's  Cowieij, 

BELLE,  lifl,  s.  Ilieau,  belle,  IV.]  A  youilg  lady. 
l'>,/je.  « 

BE'LLES  LE'lTRHS,  bJl'li»t-ittrs,  s.  [Fr.]  Polite 
liter;itui«.    Toiler, 

BF.'LLIHONE,  btl'4.1>6ne,«.  [btlls'and  bonne,  Fr.] 
A  woman  excelling  both  in  beauty  and  goodness. 
Not  in  prcsi-nt  nv.    Stieiiscr 

BELLl'CiEROl'S.  bel-llrt'.i4-rfis,     V 

BELLl'GEHAN'l',  bel-Md'j4-iint.5'  ' 
[belliger,  Lat  J  Waging  svnr. 

BE'LLING,  bSl'ltiv.':,  s.  A  huiiTing  lerin,  sj.vike 
of  aii'c,  when  sho  luakesa  i\|)isein  rutting  lime. 
Din,  ,    , 

BELLI'PO'l'EN'r,  b6l-llp'p0.tent,  a.  [bellipotus, 
Lat.]  Puissant;  mrKhl\  in  war.     Di't, 

To  BF.'LLOW,  bfel'lO,  v.  i>.  [bellan,  Saxon.]—!,  'i  o 
make  a  noise  as  a  bull.  Drtjden.—2.  Vo  make 
any  violent  outcry.  S/t(;U.—S,  'l"o  vociferate:  to 
clamour.  Tatlrr.—A.  lo  roar  as  the  sea,or  the  wind. 
Druden. 

BE'LLOWS,birifis,  s.  [bdi^,  Saxon.]  Ihe  instrti- 
luent  used  to  blow  the  fii-e.  Sidney. 
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Kite,  iai-  lall,  iii;— mi,  mSl';— pifne,  v^";— 


BlVLf.riSE,  blVluiiie,  a.  [belluiuus,  Lauu.] 
Beastlv;  brutal.   Jtlndurij. 

Ae'I.LV,  bJl'li,  s.  [IwIk,  Dutch.]-!.  That  part  of 
the  human  Ix-ily  which  reaches  from  the  breast  to 
tlie  thighs.  oiitaiiiiiiB  the  bowels.  S/ir,!cs.—2.  the 
womb.  C.)iic/jv-f.-.-5.  IhatjSart  of  mail  which  re- 
quires food.  Ilayn-anl.—i.  '•"Iiat  part  ni  ain  thmg 
v^hich  svicMs  oui  into  a  hrK<  r  cai>acuy.  Baro:i.— 
S.  Aiiv  I'l.ici:  in  whicli  soniething  is  eiiclosea. 
Jonah-  .  ,     ,  . 

T"  Bl'VLLY,  bSrie,  v.  ii.  To  hang  out;  to  .juljje  out. 

BK'LLV  ACHi:,  bJl'li-ake,  s.  [from  bJly  and  acht.l 

The  cliolick:- 
Bli'LLYBOUKD,  berie-bofuul,  a.  Costive.  .. 

BE'LLY-KHETTING     bel'lifrfet-tin?,     s.     HVith 

farriers.]    Thv  cliaffiiig  oi"  a  horse's  beUy  with  the 

B£'LLYFUL,bJl'le-ril,  s.  [from  belly  and  full.]  As 

mueh  food  as  rtlU  tiit  bellj'. 
BE'LLYCIOU,  bfei'li-soil,   s.  [from   belly   and  god.] 

A  frlmtoii.  Hfikewv'l. 
BK'LLY-TI.MBKR.  b5l'l4-tlm-bfir,  s.  Food.  Prior. 
BE'L.MAN,  bSl'mau,  s.    [Irom  bell   and  man.]  lie 
^vll(>^c    business  it  is   to    jiioclaim  any  t'".'^   }" 
towns,  anj   to  gain  attention  by   ringing  bis  bsli. 
Swif/. 
BE'LMEIAL,  l)ll'mlt-tl,  s.   [from- bell  and  metal.] 
The  metal   of  which    bells   are     made;   bemg  a 
mivture  of  live  parts   copi>er   and  one  of  pewter. 
yetvion. 
To  BELO'CK,b4-l6k',  v.  a.  To  fasten.  S/iaks. 
To  BELO'NG,  bc-l6ng',  v.n.  [belanjjen,  Dutch.]— 1. 
To  be  the  property  of.  Ji:.th.—2.  To  be  the  pro- 
vince or  business  ol.  S/iaks.  Bmjk.—'i.  To  adhere, 
or  be  appendant   to.   Luke— 4.    To   have  i-elation 
to.  1  .toll.— 5.  To  be   the  quality  or  attribute  of. 
Cheyue.—a.    To  be  preferred  to.  1  Cor. 
BELtyVED,  b.-lSv'^d,  or  bi-liivd',  a.  Loved;  dear. 

Mlltim, 
BELty  Vt^,  bj-'.o',  prep,  [troni   be  and  low.]— 1.  TJn- 
«ler  in  place;  not  su  high,  Sfudi.—Z.   Inferlour  in 
dignity.     Jdilhan.—S-    Inferiour    in     excellence. 
feltvn.—4  Unwonhy  o.';  unbttiiling.  Dnjilen. 
BELCW,  b4-li',  ad.— 1.  In  the  lower  place.  Dryikn. 
—2.  Ou  earth;  in  opi>osition  to  henvcu.  Smtl/i.—3. 
In  hell;  in   th;  region  ot  the  deail.  T'ukrM. 
To  BELO'WT,  b4-lint',  v.  a.  [f'O'"  '""  »'"'  lowt.] 

To  treat  with    ppi',il)rious  language.  Cnnulen. 
BELSWA'GGEK,  bil-s\v5g'g&r,  s.  A  whoremasler. 

Ori/dat. 
BELT,  bSlt,  s.  [b«lc,   Sax.]  A    gii^Ue;  a  cincture. 

Soiit/i. 
BELWE'TKEK,   bSl-wSTH'Or,   s.   [from    bill  a.io 
weiher.]    A  sheep  which   le.nds  the  (lock  with    a 
heil  on   his   neck.     Whence    to    bear  Uhe  beil. 
Hon-cl. 
To  BEMA'0,     bi-m4d',    v.    a.    To    make    mad. 

S/uiki. 
To  BEMI'KE,  bi-mh-e',  v.  a.  [from  be  and  mne.] 

To  drair,  or  Ancur.iher  n  the  luiw.  S.viJ't. 
To  BEMO'AX.  b4-iiione'.  v.  a.  [from  To  moan.]  'lo 

lainejit;  to  bewail.     AMison. 
BEMO'ANEH,  bi-mo'nftr,  s.    [from  tlie  verb.]    A 

lameiiler. 
To  BEMO'IL,  bc-niill',   v.  a.  [from    be    and  moil, 
ffom    mouiller.    Fr.]   To     beJrabble:   to    beinne. 
Sliaks. 
Tu  BEMO'NSTER,    bt-iooii  .st&r,  v.   a.    'I'o    n-aUe 

monstrous.     Slinks. 
BKMU'SED,  l)i-mi'isi!,  a.   Overcome  with  iflusing. 

Pobe. 
BEXCU,  bJntsh,  s.  [bene,   Sa\oii.]-l.  A  seat.  /};•;/- 
ilen.—i.  A  Seat  of  .jiisiice.  .S/.v/A*.— 3.    The  pei'sons 
aitiitig  on  u  hfnch.  Oi-ijrien. 
To  BENCH,  b*ntsli,  v.  a.  [from  the,  nomv]— !■  To 
furniili  with  beuches.  Dnjdnt.—Z.  To  scat  upon 
the  bench. ..SV/n^-*. 
BE'NCnEK,  bfenlsh' fir,  s.  [from  liench.]  Those  gen- 
tlemen of  the  inns   of  court  are  called  benrhcrs, 
wholiave  bi-.n  readers.    Bluuiif. 
To,  BEND,    biiiil,  v.  a.      prcr.     bended,    or   Ixnt, 
[bent^en,  Saxon.']—'-.    Tu  make  ciookeil;  to   ei'ool.. 


Dryt/cn.— 2.  To  di  n  ct  to  a  certain  point,  t'airj/i.i. 
—i.  To  apply.  Hooker. — 4.  To  put   any  thing  in 
order  for  use.  L' tstraH^e.—S'   To  incline.  Po^.— 
6  .To  siilxluo;  to  make  submissive.— 7.    To  bend 
the  hitnv.     To  knit  the  brow.  Camilcn. 
Tu  BEND,  b^iid,  v.  n.— 1.  To  be  iiicurvated.— 2.   To 
lean  or  jut  over.  Shnki.—3.  To  resolve;  to  detec- 
raine.     Aiklisvn.—i.  To  be  submissive;    to    bow. 
Imiah.      ^ 
BEXD,  bSnd, s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.   Flexure;  incui^ 
vation.    S/i/iks.—Z.   The  cmnked    timbers    which 
make  the  libs  or  sidss  of  a  ship. 
BE'NDABLE,  b2nd'd-bl,  a.  [from  bend.]  That  may 

beineurvated. 
BE'NDER,  bSnd'ftr,  s.  [from  to  bend.]— 1.  The  per- 
son who    bends.— 2.  The  instrument  with   which 
anv  thing  is  bent.     U'^ilkins. 
BE'XDWITH,  bJnd'wi'A,  s.  An  herb. 
BENE'APED,  b4-nfip'*d,  a.  [from  neap.]  A  ship 
is  said  to  b  •  brwipett.  when  the  water  doe.s   not 
flow  high  enough  to  bring  her  off  the  ground. 
BENE'ATH,  hk-.\khh,  prep.    [bf-neo'S,  Saxon.]—!, 
Under;  lower  in  place.  Prior.— 2.  Under.  Di-yden. 
— 3.   Lovver  in  rank,   excellence,  or   dignity.— 4. 
Unworthy  of.  Attrrlmry. 
BENE'ATJI,  bi-nW///,  ad.— 1.  In  a  lower  place; 
under.    Ai>:os.—  2.  Below,  as  opposed  to  heaven. 
E:fodi(i: 
BE'NEUICT,  b§n'n^-tl!kt,  a.    [benedictus,  Latin.] 

Having  mild  and  salubrious  qualities.  Bacon. 
BENEDI'CTION,    b5n-ni-dik'shAn.    s.  [benedlctlo, 
Lat] — 1.  Blessing;    a    decretory  pronunciation  of 
happiness.   Milton. — 3.    The    advantage  conferred 
by  blessing.  Bacuti. — 3.  -Acknowledgment  tijr  bles- 
sings i-eccived.  Ray.—i.  The  form  of  instituting  an 
abbot.  Aiiliff'e. 
BENEFA'CTION,  bJn-ni-^k'shfln,  s.    [from  bcne- 
faein,   Lat.]— 1.  The  act  of  conferring  a  benefit.— 
2.  Tbe  benefit  coiiCi'rreil.  Alterbury. 
BENEFA'CrOR,   b?n-ni-f ak't Ar,    s.   [from  bene- 

facio,  Lat.]  He  that  confers  a  Iienefit,  Milton. 
BENEFA'CTRESS,  ben-ni-f 5k'tilss,  s.     [fi-om  be- 
nefactor.] A  woman  who  confers  a  benefit. 
BE'VEFICE.    bJn'ni-fls,     s.     [from      beneficinm, 
Lat.]    All  vantage    conferred   on     another.    This 
worn  is    generally  taken  lor  all  ecclesiastical  liv- 
ings. Drydcn, 
BE'.VEFICED,    bin'n4-fisd,    a,    [from   benefice.] 

Possessed  of  a  benefice.  Aylrffe. 
BENE'KICENCE,  b4-nerfi".slnse,   s.  [from  benefi- 
cent 1  Active  guodi.ess.  Dryden, 
EENR'FiCENT,  b4-nSff4-sfnt,  a.  [from  beueficus, 

Lar.]  Kind;  doing  good.    Hnlc. 
BENEKl'CIAL,   bJn-n4-f Isli'il,  a.    [from  benefici- 
nm, Lat.]— 1.  Advantageous;   conferring  benefits; 
profiwblt.   Tillotnon.—Z.   Helpful;   nietlicinal.  Ar- 
outhnot. 
BENEKI'CIALLY,  b5n-nj-flsh'4l-l4,ad.  [from  benc- 

fieial.]  Advantag  ously;  helpfully. 
BKNEFl'CIALNESS.  bSn-nl-flsh'ai-nlss,  s.    [from 

lienefieial.]  Usefulness;  profit.  Hale. 
BiiNEFl'CIARY,    b5n-n4-f}sh'4i-ri.  a.  [from  bene- 
fice.] Molding  something  in  subordination  to  ano- 
tU''r.    Bacon. 
BESEFl'ClARY.bln.n4-rtsh'4i-ii,  s.  He  that  is  in 

possession  of  a  ben-.-fice.  Ayliffr. 
BE'NEtTr,  bjn'ni-rii,  s.  [beneficinm,  Lat.]— 1.  A 
kindness;  a  Ihvour  oonferretl.  Milton.— 2.  Ad- 
v:>i)taire;  profit;  u<e.  /Fiw/OTn.— 3.  [In  law.]  Benefit 
lif  rkriiy\i,  that  a  man  being  foundgiiilty  of  such 
f -lonyas  this  hcuifd  is  gi-iinteil  for,  is  burnt  in  the 
hand,  and  sft  IVce,  if  the  ordinary's  conimissi- 
ocier,  standing  by,  do  say,  Legit  tit  clcricus. 
CojtfeU 
To  BK'NEFIT,    bJn'ni.f  It,  v.  a.  [Irom  the  noun.] 

To  do  good  to.     Arbuthnut. 
To  Itl'/N  EFIT,  bfn'n4-t1t,  v.  n.  To  gain  advantage. 

M"iou. 
BENE'.MPT,  bi-n&mt',  a.  Appointed;  inarke«l  out. 

Spenser. 
To  BENE'T,  bi-nSt',  v.  a.  [f¥om  net.]  Toeiisnai-c. 

Shaka.  ,  ^ 

ni".\E'VOL'ENCE.  b4-nJv'vo-l5nse,  s.    [Vncvolen- 
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ha,    Lat.]— 1.    Disposition    to   do   good;  kindness. 

/'opi'.— 2.  The  goon  done;  the  charity  given.— 3.  A 

kind  of  tax.    Raeon. 
BKNE'VOLENT,    bi-u6v'v6.lJnt,    a.   [benevolens, 

Latin.]  Kind;  having  good  will.     Fupt. 
BENE'VOLENTNESS,  b4-nSv'v6-lJnt-nSss,s.  The 

Slime  with  benevnlcnre. 
BKNGA'I.,  hJn-gill',  s.  A  sort  of  thin  shghl  stuff. 
BE'NJAMIN,  bin'ji-min,  s.  [lienzoin.]  The  name 

of  a  tree,  and  of  a  gum. 
To  BEM'GHT,  b4-nSte',  v.  a.  [from  night.]— 1.  To 

surj)rise  with  the  coming  on  of  night.  Sidney.— 2, 

To  involve  in  darkness;   to  embarrass  6y  want  of 

light.    Boyle. 
BENl'GN,  bJ-nlne',  a.  [benignus,  Lat.J— 1.    Kind; 

generous;    liberal.    XiUoti'—i.    Wholesome;    not 

malignant.     Arbuthnot. 
BENl'GN  Dineait;   b4-ulne',  is  when  all  the  usual 

S)  niptoms  appear  favourably.    Quincy. 
BENI'GNESS,  b4-nine'n2ss,  s.  [u-om  benign.]  The 

same  with  benignivi. 
BENI'GNITY,  bj-nlg'ni-te,    s.    [fi-ora  benign.]—!. 

Graciousness;    actual    kindness.    Hooker.— 2,  Salu- 

brilv;  wholesome  quality.     Wiseman. 
nENi'GNLY,bi-nlne'!4,  ad.  [from  benign.]  Favour- 

ablv;  kindly,     li^nller. 
BE'NISON,    bin'ni-zdn,    s.    [lx;nir,  Fr.   to  bless.] 

Blessing;  benediction.     Miltorl. 
BR'NNET.  b?n'n^t,  s.    An  herb. 
BENT,  bJnt,  s.  [from   the  verb  to  bend.]— 1.  The 

state  of  being  bent,  l^altoji. — 2.  Degree  of  flexui'e. 

—3.  Declivity.  Drytlen.—\.  Utmost  j)ower.  Shaks. 

— 5.  Application  of  the  mind.  Locke.— 6.    Inclinati- 
on;  disposition    towards    something.     Milton. — 7, 

Determination;  fixed    purpose.    Huokrr.—S.    Turn 

of  temper,  or  disposition.    Dryden.—V.  Tendency; 

flexion.  Locke.— 10.  A   stalk  of  (p-ass,  called   bent- 
grass.    Bncon. 
BE'NTING  T/»ic,  hunting,  [from  bent.]  The  time 

when  pigeons  feed  on    bents  before  ppas  are  ril>e. 

Dryden.  ,y. 

To  BENU'M,  bi-nfini',  v.  a.  [TJenumen,   Saxon.]— 1. 

To  makc^orpid.     f'airfaa:—2.    To  stupify.     Dry- 
BKNZO'IX, bJn-7,oln',  s.  A  inedicinal  kind  of  resin 

imported  from  the  Kast  Indies,  and  vulgarly  called 

benjamin.  Buyk: 
To  B"EPAI'NT,  bi-pinte',  v.  a.  [from  paint.]    To 

cover  with  paint.    .S'hak.\: 
To   BEPI'NCII,  b^-pintsh',  v.  a.  [Irom  pinch.]  To 

mark  with  pinches.    Chapman. 
7»  KEPl'SS.bJ-piss',  V.  a.  [from  piss.]  To  wet  With 

urin<'.     Oerluim. 
To  HEqUE'ATH,  hi-k«^4TH',  v.  a.  [cpitt,  Saxon, 

a  will.]  To  leave  by  will  to  another.  Sidtieu- 
BKqUE'S'l'  b4-kwSst',   s^Samcthing   left  "by  will. 

Hah.  ^ 

ToBEHA'TILE,  bi-rii'll,  v.  a.  [from  rattle.]  To 

fill  with  noisA    .Slinks 
BE'HBERKY,  bir'bjr-re,  s.  [berJieris.]  Aberryofa 

sharp  taste,  used  for  pickles.     Bacon. 
VoJBERF/AVE,  bc-riivc ',  v.  n.  prctcr.  I  bereave<l, 

or  bereft,  [bejieiipian,  Saxon.]— 1.    To   strip    of; 
lo  di'privi;  of.  Drntlei/.—i.   To  take  away  from. 
.S/mkt. 
llKKE'FT,  bi-rJft'.  part.  pass,  ol' beremr. 
J1I;R'GAM0T,  bJi-'gJ.niot,  s.  iMjrgamotie.  French.] 

—1.  A  sort  of  pear.— 2.  A  sort  of  oiseoer,   or  pei>- 

funu-,  drawn  fi-omafmit  produced  by  ingrafting  si 
leuioii  irct'ou  a  bcrgamol  jiear  stock.— 3.  A  sort  of 

scented  snufT. 
To  BERHY'ME.  bi-rlme',  y.  a.  [frm  rhyme.]     To 

ctlfbrate  in  rhyme,  or  verses.     Fopc, 
Bl'.RI.I'N,  bJr-liii',  s.  A  coach  of  a  particular  form. 

Stvifc. 
To  BERCB,  bi-rob',  v.  a.  [from  rob.]  To  rob;  to 

PIiiikUt.    Sprtiser. 
BE'RRY.  bJ/ri.  s.  [I>eri5,  Saxon.]  Any  small  frnit, 

with  m.Hnv  seeils.    .^/laks. 
To  BE'KRY,  Ith-'ti,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bear 

berries. 
BE'R  IKAM,  bJi^iiim,  s.  Bastard  pellitoiy. 
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BE'RYL,  bJi'vll,  s.  [beryllus,  Latin,]  A  kind  of  pre- 
cious stone.     Mikon. 

To  BESCREEN,  bi-skriin',  v.  a.  [from  screen.] 
To  shelter;  to  conceal.     Shaks. 

To  BESE'ECH.  b4-s44tsh,  v.  a.  pret.  I  besought,  I 
have  liesought,  [from  fi-can,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  en- 
treat; to  supplicate;  to  iaiploi-e.  Philemon.— 2.  To 
beg;  lo  ask.    .S/'ral. 

To  BESE'EM,bJ-sftiin',v.n.[beziemen,  Dutch.]  To 
become-  to  Ik-  fit.     Hooker. 

BESE'Elff,  b4-s44n',  part.  Adapted;  adjusted.  Spen- 
ser. 

To  BESE'T,  b^-sJt',  v.  a.  pret.  I  besel,  I  have  beset, 
[bej-ittan.  Saxon.]— 1.  To  besiege;  to  hem  in. 
Addison.— 2.  To  embarrass;  to  perplrx.  Force. — 3. 
To  waylay;  to  surround.  Locke.— A.  To  fall  upon; 
to  harass.     Spemer. 

To  BESHRE'W,  b4-shr&',  v.  a.  [beschryen.  Germ, 
to  enchant.]— 1.  To  wisli  a  curse  to.  Dryden.— 2. 
To  happen  ill  to.  Shaks. 

BESI'DE,bi.side',       7^_ 

BESI'DES,  bJ-sides',  S^^''- 
[froni  be  and  side.]— ) .  At  the  side  of  another;  near. 
Fairfax. — 2.  Over  and  above.  Hale. — ^3.  Not  accord- 
ing to,  though  not  in  direct  contrariety.  South.— 
4.  Out  of;  in  a  state  of  deviation  from.  Hudt- 
hras. 

BESI'DE,b^-slde',         >    , 

BESI'DES,  bJ-sides',     l^"^' 

!•  Over  and  above.  Tillolson.—2.  Not  in  this  num- 
ber; bevond  this  class.     Pope. 

BESI'DERY,  bi-sid'di-re,  s.  A  species  of  pear. 

To  BESI'EGE,  b4-s44dje',  v.  a.  [from  siege.]  To 
beleaguer;  to  lay  siege  to;  to  beset  with  armed  for- 
ces.    Shaks. 

BESIE'GKH,  b4-s4J'jav,  s.  [from  besiege.]  Oneeiii- 
ploved  in  a  siege.     Sirrfi. 

To  a|:SLU'BBER,  bi-slft'b'b4r,  v.  a.  [from  slubber.] 
To  dawb;  to  smear.     Shaks. 

To  BESME'AR.  b4-smiii^,  v.  a.  [from  smear.] 
-1.  To  bedawb.  Dcnham.—2.  To  soil;  to  foul. 
Shaks. 

roBESMI'RCH,bg-srafirtsh',v.  a.  To  soil;  todisco- 
loitr.     Shaks. 

To  BESMO'KE,  bj-smoke',  v.  a.— 1.  To  foal  with 
smoke.— 2.  To  harden  or  dry  in  smoke. 

To  BKSMU'T,  bfe-smiV,  v.  a.  [from  smut.]  To 
blacken  witW  smoke  or  soot. 

BE'SO.M,bi'zfira,  s.  [befin,  Saxon.]  An  instrument 
to  sui-ej)  with.     Bacon. 

To  BESO'RT,  bi-sort',  v.  a.  [ft-om  sort.]  To  suit; 
to  fit.     Slinks. 

BESO'RT,  b4-s6rl',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Company; 
attendance;  train.    Shaks. 

To  BESO'T,  bi-s8l',  V.  a.  [<rom  Jsot.]- 1.  To  infa; 
tuatc;  to  stupify.  Milton.— 2.  'I'o  make  to  doat. 
Dryden. 

BESO'UtiHT,  bJ..sAwl'.    Si-e  BESEECH. 

To  BESPA'XGLE,  bi-spin'gl,v.  a.  [from  siangU  . 
'I'o  adorn  with  spangles;  to  besprinkle  with  soui— 
thing  shining.  Po/k:. 

To  BESPA'TTER,  bi-spaClfir.  v.  a.  [trf.m  spatter.; 
—1.  To  spot  or  sprinkle  with  dirt  or  water.  Svij'i. 
—2.  To  asperse  with  infamy. 

To  HESPA'wL,  l)A-spiwI',  v.  a.  [from  spawl.]  In 
ditwb  with  spittle. 

To  BESPE'AK.bi-spiik,  v.  a.  I  bespoke,  or  hespake, 
1  have  bes|Hike,  or  besi)oken.— 1.  To  order,  to  en- 
treat any  thing  beforehand.  Su-:lt.—2.  To  make 
way  by  a  pii-vious  apology.  Dnjd'ti.—3.  To 
Ibrebodc.  Swift.— 4.  To  speak  to,  to  addivss.  Dry- 
<mi.—S.  To  betoken;  to  shew.     Addis. 

BESPE'AKER,  be-siiiik'flr,  s,  [from  lK.sj)eak.]  He 
that  brspcuks  any  thing.     Il'crton. 

To  BESPE'CKLE,  bi-splk'kl,  v.  a.  [from  speckld 
To  mark  with  s|K-ckles  or  spots. 

To  BESPK'W,  b*sp46',  v.  a.  [from  spew.]  T.. 
dawb  with  spew  or  vomit. 

Td  BESPI'CE,bA-spise',  v.  a.  [from  spice.]  lo  sea- 
son with  spices.     Shaks. 

To  BESPl'T,  btsplt',  V.  a.  '[from  spit.]    lo  dawb 
'      with  spittle. 

■/■(.  BESl'O'T,  b4-spdt',  v.  a.  [from  spot.]  To  mark 
wlthspoti.     Mifrfimef. 
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To  BESPRE'AD,bi<prfcl'.  v.  a.  [from  spread.]  To 
spi-ead   over.    Jienham. 

To  BESPRl'NKLE,  bi-sprln'kl,  v.  a.  [from  jpriii- 
kle.]    Tosjiriiikle  over.    Brnvn. 

To  BESPU'TTER,  bi-spi'tfir,  v.a.  [from  sputter.] 
To  siHitterover  someiliiiig;  to  ilawbany  ihiiig  by 
sputteriug'. 

BEST,  bist,  a.  the-  superlative  of  fiO(«J,  [bept,  Sav] 
—1.  Most  good.  Hooka  .—2.  Tlie  best.  I'lie  iitmo-it 
power;  the  stroii{j>'St  endeavour.  Bncoiu—3.  To 
vicjie  the  Ij.-sl.  To  ean-y  to  its  gix-atest  perfection; 
to  improve  to  tUt  utmost.     Bacon. 

BEST,  bi^st,  ail.  [from  well.]  In  tlie  highest  degree 
of  poodiii  ss.     Dttii. 

To  BESVA'ia,  b4-stane',v.a.  [from  stall*.]  Tom;.rk 
Willi  staiiisr  to  spot.     S/uikt, 

To  llESTE'AO,  b^-stJd',  v.  a.  [from  slead.J-l.  I'o 
profit.  Milton.— 2.  To  treat;  to  aceominodate. 
Ismo/i. 

BE'STIAL,b?s'lsl)ai,  a.  [from  beast.]— 1.  Belonging 
to  a  beast.  r>r:/.'eii.—2.  Brutal;  carnal.  S/utks. 

BESTIA'LITV.b2s-tsh4-ai'4-tc,  s.  [from btstial.]Tlie 
quality  of  beasts.    A'buthnot. 

BE'STIALLV,  bJs'isbi-lWi,  ad.  [from  bislial.] 
Bi-utallv. 

To  BES'l'i'CK,  b^-stik',  v.  a.  preter.  I  bestnek.I  have 
bestuek.  [from  stick.]  To  stick  over  with  any 
thing.     Milton.  • 

ToBESTI'Rjbi-stai',  v.  a.  [from  stir.]  To  put  into 
vigorous  action.     Jffiy. 

To  BESTO'W,  bi-sto',  v.  a.  [besteden,  Dutch.]— 1. 
To  give;  to  confer  upon.  Claremlon.—2.  To  ^ive 
as  charity.  Hooker.— 3.  To  give  in  marriage. 
Shoks.—4.'  To  give  as  a  present.  Dnjdcn.—5.  To 
apply.  S7vift.—6.  To  lay  out  npon.  Dent.— 7.  To 
lay  uj>;  to  slow;  to  l)lace.  2  Ktngi: 

BESTO'WEK,  bJ-sttVar,  s.  [from  bestow.]  Giver; 
disposer.    StUlingJlcet. 

BESTRA'UGHT,  bJ-strdwi',  parlicip.  Distracted; 
mad.    Shaks. 

To  BESTRE'W,  bi-stro',  v.  a.  partieip.  pass,  be- 
strewed, or  bestrown.    To  sprinkle  ovei.  Milton. 

To  BES TRI  UE,  b^-strJde',  v.  a.  I  bestried,  or  I  be- 
strode; 1  havf  bestried,  bestrode,  or  bestriddtn.— 
].  To  stride  over  anv  thing;  to  have  any  thing  be- 
tween   one's    legs.'  ira!lcr.—2.    To    step   over. 

T»BES'iX"D,h4-stad',  v.  a.  [from  stud.]  To  .idorn 

will)  studs.     Milton. 
BET,  hit,  5.  [from  beCaii,  to  increase.]    A  wager. 

Privi: 
To  BET,  bJt,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  wager;  to 

stake  at  a  wager.     Ben  Jonsori. 
To  BETA'KE,  bi-like',  v.  a.  J)reter.  I  betook;  part, 
pass,  betaken.— 1.  To  take:  to  sii^e.  Spensrr.—^. 
To  have  r^coui-se  to.  Hookei:—3.  To  move;  to  re- 
move.   Milton. 
'/oBETE'EM,  bi-tJJm',  v.  a.  [fiom  teem.]  To  bruig 

forth;  to  afliiid.     S/i  ■■':-. 
To  BETHI'NK,  b^(/ilnk',   v.  a.  I  Ijethotiglit,  [from 

think.]    'lo  recai  to  reflectiim.  Raldg/i. 
ToBETHllA'L,  hc-t/iriv/V,  v.  a.  [from  thrall.]  To 

enslavi;  toCOMijuer.    S/iaks. 
Tu  BETHU'MP,  be-//ifimp',  V.  a.  [from  thump.]  To 

bj'at.  S/iaks. 
To  BE  rrUE,  b4-tldi;',v.  n.  pjet.  It  betided,  or  lie- 
tid;  par.  pass,  betide,  [from  ViX),  Saxon.] — 1.  lo 
happen  to;  tobetal.  MiUun.—2.  To  come  to  pass; 
to  fall  out;  to  hai)|)en.  Shaks.—3.  To  Ix-eoine. 
Sliaks. 
BETl'ME.bi-tJme',     ■)     . 

BETl'MES,  bi-tlmes',S    '•  ^ 

[from  by   and  time.]— 1.  Seasonably;    early,  mil- 
ton.— 2.  Soon;  before  Iom^'  time  has  piissed.  TiHot- 
son.— 3.  Early  in  the  day.    Shnks. 
BE'TLE,bJt'll,    7 
BE'TRE,  bH'tr.i   ' 

Anlnduni  plant,  callwl  waur  pepper. 
To  BE TO'KEN,  b*-»6'kn,  v.  a.  [from  token.]— 1.  lo 
signify;    to   mark;  to   represent.    Hooker.— %.   To 
Ibitsliow;  to  pr.signity.    Thmnaoii, 
BE'TONY,  bk'tiVni,  s.  [beionica,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
BE TO'OK,  bi-t  J6k',  irreg.  pr<  t.  [fnun  l)el«Ke.] 


To  BETO'SS,  hi-tdss',  v.  a.  [from  toss.]  To  disturb; 
to  agitate.    Sliaks, 

To  HEIRA'Y,  b4-tri',  v.  a.  [trabir,  FrJ— J.  To 
give  into  the  hands  of  enemies.  KnoUei.—^*'  To 
discover  that  which  has  lieen  entrusted  to  secljScy. 
— S.^To  make  liable  to  soiuethini;  inconvenient. 
King  Charles.— 4.  To  show:  to  discover.  Jiidi- 
son. 
BEIRA'YEK,  bi-tri'ftr,  s.  [from  betray.]  He  that 

lietravs;  a  traitor.    Hooker. 
To  BE TRl'M,  bJ-trlm',  v.  a.  [from  trim.]  To  deck; 

to  dress;  to  grace.    Shaks. 
To  BKTRO'IH,  hk-n6t/,\  v.  a.  [from  troth.]—!. 
To  contract  to  any  one;  toafllance.  Ctm-leij.—2.  To 
nominate  to  a  bisliopriek.     AtjUJfe. 

To  BETRL'ST,  bJ-triist',  v.  a.  [from  trust.^  To 
entrust;  to  put  into  the  power  of  another,  ft  mis. 

BE'TSO,  bJl'sS,  s.  The  smallest  Venetian  coin. 
Mannion'a  Antiquary. 

BE'TTEK,  b^t'tflr,  a.  the  cumparfttive  of  gWHl. 
[iKti  pa,  Saxon*}  Having  goml  q<  aliiies  in  a  great- 
er degree  than  something  else.   Slinks.  > 

Tfie  BK'TTER,  bJt'tftr.— 1.  The  superiority;  the 
advantage.  Prior.— 2.  Improvement.   Drt/doi' 

BE'TTER,  bfet'lftr,  a.  [from  well.]  Well  iri  a  great- 
er degree.     Dnjilen, 

To  BE'lTER,  bSt't^r,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!. 
To  improve;  to  meliorate.  Hooker.— 2-  To  sur- 
pass; to  exceed.  Shaks.—^.  To  advance.  Bacori. 

BE'TTER,  bJt'tflr,  s.  Superiour  in  goodness. 
Hooker. 

BE'TTOli,  bli'tdr,  s.  [from  to  bet.]  One  that  lays 
bets  or  wagers.    Addison. 

BE'TTY,  bjt'tf ,  s.  An  instrument  to  break  open 
doors.  Arhuthnot. 

BETWE'EN,  hj-twieii',  prep.  [l>erpeonan,  Sa.x.] 
—1.  In  the  intermediate  space.  Pope.— 2.  From  one 
to  another.  Bacon.— 3.  Belung-ing  to  two  in  part- 
nership, hocke.—^.  Bearing  relation  to  two.  South. 
—5.  Noting  difterence  of  one  to  another.  Locke. 

BET\Vl'XT,bJ.twikst',prep.  [beCpyx,  Saxon.]  Be- 
tween. 

BE'VEL,  C,2   ,5,       CIn    masonry     ascl  joiner>-,   a 

BE'VIL,  ('^'^vli,  s.^  j.j|^jj  ^^  siiuare^iie  leg  of 
which  is  frequentlv  crooked.  Sivift. 

roBE'VEL,bSv'll,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cut  to 
a  b?>el  angle.    Muxon. 

BE'VEH.bi'vftr,  s.  [from  bevere,  Italian.]  A  small 
repast  between  menls.    Beaumont  and  FUtchei: 

BE'VERAGE,  bgv'ftvidje,  s.  [from  bevere,  to 
drink,  Italian.]  Drink;  liquor  to  W  di'ank.  /)»;/- 
dfin, 

BE'VY',  bSv've.  [beva,  Italian.]— 1.  A  flock  of  birds. 
—2.  A  companv ;  an  aisembly.  Pope. 

ToBE'WATL.  lii-wile'.  v.  a.  [from  wail.]  To  b,- 
moan;  to  lament.    Dcnhmn. 

To  BEWA'RE,  bi-wive',  v.  n.  [from  be  and  ware.] 
To  regard  witli  caution;  to  be  suspicious  of  dan- 
ger from.     I'ope.  _  _ 

To  BEWE'EP,  bi-weip',  v.  a.  [from  wetisj  Jo 
weep  over  or  itjion.    Shaks. 

To  BEWE'T,  bi-wSt',  v.  a.  To  wet;  to  moisten. 
Shnks.  ,      ,  r..        1.       1 

To  BE'WHORE,  be'-hore,  v.  a.  To  Mil  wliore. 
S/iak.s:  .      ,  .. .  ,    ^. 

To  BK'WILDEIl,hJ-wll'dflr,  v.  a.  L'l-om  w«ld.]  lo 
lose  in  pathless  places;  to  pui/le.  B'orhncrf. 

To  BEWr  ICH,  bJ-wltsh',  v.  a.— 1.  To  injure  by 
witchcraft.  Dnjden.—i.  'To  charm;  to  please  irre- 
sistibly.   Sidnc'!. 

BEWI'TCHEKY.  hi-wltsh'fir-rj,  s.  [from  bewitch.] 
Fascination;  charm.  Smith. 

BEWITCHMENT,  hi-witsh'mJut,  s.  [from  be- 
witch.]   Fasciiuilinn.     Shnk.;. 

To  BE'WRAP,  t)e-rip',  v.  a.  To  wrap  round. 
Fairfax. 

T«  BEWRA'Y,  bi-ri,  v.  a.  [Ijeppejan,  Saxon.]— I. 
To  betray;  to  discover  |H;rfidiously.  Spenser.— 2. 
To  shew;  to  make  visible.    Sidnc;/. 

BEWRA'YER,  bi-ri'6r,  s.  [from  bewray.]   Betray- 
er; discoverer.    AdiHson. 
BEY,  1)4,  a.    A  governor  of   a   Tuikish   province. 
Soucnnl. 
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BKYO'NI),  liJ-yrtnd'.  \>\xp.    [lie^conB,  Saxon.]— 1. 

Hetbve;  at  a  dUtnnce  not   ivaelieU.    P'ipr.—i.  On 

file  farther  side  of.  ifeut.—S.  Farther  oini'ntd  th«ii. 

Htrhirl.—i.  Past;  oxit  of  thn  roach  of.     Bvtillf'j.— 

S,   Above;   exceetlinc;  to   a  j^reater  degree    tliaii. 
l.ocki.—6,  Aboye  in  excellence.     Oryrieu. — 7.    Me- 

iiiotetii)iii;  not   within  the  sphere  of.  DrijiJeii.—!^. 

'I'offo  hiijou'l,  is  to  deceive.     TItfJsaK 
BK'ZKI..  ),^  ,  ,       ^'Hiat   part  of  a  ring  in  which 
H  i:'Zl  I,.  5      '■  '  '  *■  I     the  stone  i'  fixed. 
Jll'yzOAl{.l)tf-/.6re',  s.  A  medicinal  stone,   formerly 

in  high  esteem  iis  an  antidote,  brotight  from   the 

Kast  Indies. 
ilKZOA'HDiCK,   b^/.i-Jr'dll;,    a.    [from    bezoar.l 

C'onipoMudnl  \\'\\.\\  l>i^~oia:     Floijer. 
;UA'N(iULA]KD.bi-a!iK'g'i-l*-t2d,?, 
lUA'NGULOUS,  bi-an.^'gA-lfis,  j^' 

[.t'roin  bimis  and  ungidus,  Lat.]  Haviiip;  two  cor- 
ners or  angles. 
Bl'AS,  l)l'3s,s.[bias,  Fr.J^l.     The  weight  lodgetl  on 

one  side  of  a  bowl,  which  tni-ns  it  from  the  straight 
■  line.  S/ifiks.—2.  Any  tliinp  which  (nins  a  man  to  a 

particular  course.     Dnjdcn.—^.   Propension;     in- 

cliimtion.     Drijden. 
Tn  Bl'AS,  bj'is,  V. a,  [fi-om  the  noun.]  lo  incline  to 

one  side.     IVaits. 
Ifl'AS,bl'as,ad.  Wrong.    Sliaks. 
UIB.  bill,  s.  A  siaall  piece  ot  linen  put  mion    the 

Ineastsof  cliildivn  over  their  clothes.  Adrlison. 
'i'u  Bin,  bib,  V.  n.    [bibo,  Lat.]  To  tipple,  to    sip. 

Camitiix- 
BIBA'CIOUS,    bi-b.Vsh6s.  a.   [bibax,  Latin.]  Much 

addicted  ludriiikin);.     Oict. 
Bl'BBKB,  bih'liiV,  s.  [from  Xu  bib.]  A  tippler. 
BI'BI.E,bl'l>i.s.  [from  0tS>^i::',   a  book:  called,   by 

way  of  excellence,  T/ie  BooA-.]  The   sacred  voiinue 

in  which   are  contained   the  ivvelations  of   God. 

TiUnfson.  Halts. 
Bl'BLICAL.blWi'kAl,  a.   [from  Bible.]  Belonging 
'   to  the  Bible;  containeti  in  the  BibW;  scriptural- 
BIBLlOTrRAPIlKB.   bib-li  og'grlf-ffir,    s.     [from 

^iQ,>M  unci  yf.-^'u  ]  A   transcriber;  a   writer  of 

literarv  history. 
BIBI.IO  Trffe'CAL.    bfl)-l4-i-?/i4'kai,  a.     [from  bl- 

bliotheca,   Lat.]    Bi  longing  to  a  library. 
BI'BULOUS,  b1b'A-li\s,  a.    [bibuliis,   Latin.]     That 

which    has    the    quality   of   drinking     moisture. 

Thdinsnn. 
BICA'PSULAK,     bi-kap'si-iar,     a.     [hicapsularis. 

Lat.]  A    plant  whose   seetl  pouch   is  divvKd   ir.to 

two  parts. 
KICK,  bis*",  s.     A   cidour  used    in  painting.     Fm^ 

chnm. 
UICl'PlTAI.,  b!  sip'p4-tAl,    7  , 
iuci".'rioLs.bls1p'p^ifl«,  )"• 

Lbi*ipiiis.  Uain.]— 1.  Having  two  hcHtls.  Brovin.— 
2.    It  is  api'lird  to  one  of  the  iniiscles  of  the  arm. 

7o  BI'CKKH.  Iilk'ki.  v.  n.  [Iiicre,  Weldi.]— I.  To 
skirmish;  lo  fight  off  and  on.  Slrliieij. — 2.  To  qui' 
ver;  lo  play  backward  and  forward.  Mittm, 

BI'CKKRER,  hlk'kr-ftr,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
skirmisher. 

BI'CKKH  INC.,  biU'tV-liiff,  V.  [from  bicker.]  SUii- 
misliing  with  wonls.     M,  nj'  Ilalijitx. 

lU'f'KKHN,  bik'ftrn,  s.  [apparently  corruptetl 
i'liim    lu-akiroii.]     Axi   iron    ending  in    a    point. 

.Ur/.rOJI. 

BICO'UNK.  bl-k6rn'.  ") 

BRO'H.NOUS.bl-kdr'nAs     3"' 

[bicorni',  I.at.]  HaviHg  two  horns.  Brrnvx. 
niCO'RPOHAI,,   bi-kAr'pi-ril,  a.   [bicorpor,   Lat.] 

Having  two  bodies. 
Tn  BIO,  hid,  V.  a.  pi-et.  !  bid,  bad,   bade,  I  have  hid. 

orbid'cn,   bit»6aii,  Saxon.]— t.  To  de»ii-e;  to  ask; 

to  invite..    f;hiik\:—i.     To   command;     lo  ord  r. 

Witlit.—'i:  To  offer;  to  proposi-.    Dnmj  of  Pie/ii,— 

•1.  To  proclaim;  to  offt  r.  Gnij.—s.  To  pronounce; 

lo  declare.    Bacon.— (•.    To  tienoinice.    H'allcr.—l. 

To  pray.    Juhn. 
Hl'DAI.K,bld'd&le,s.  [from  bid  and  ale.]  Au  invita- 
tion to  drink      Dirt.  ' 
BI'DDKN.  blil'du,  part.  pass,  {from  to  bid.]— 1.  In- 

vitril.     Tin-on.- 2.   Commanded.     PuJ>r. 


Bl'DORR,  bld'ddr,  s.[fiomtobld.]  Onewho  ifTcr* 

or  proposes  n  price.    Adduion, 
Bl'J)l)l\c;,  bld'ding,  s.  [from  bid.]  Command;  or. 

der.     l^IiUotu 
To  BIDK,  bide,  v.  a.  [bi*an,  Sax.]  To  endure;  to 

siitK-r.     Dii/den. 
To  BIUK,  bide,  v,  n.— 1.  To  dwell;  to  live;  to  inhabit. 

Millnii.—2.   To  remain  in  a  place.    Sliaki. 
BIDE'NTAL,  bi-dJii'tai,  a.  [bidens,  Lat.]    Having 
^  two  teeth.     Siutft. 

BI'DINti,  lii'dJng,  s.  [from  bide.]  Residence;  habita- 
tion.   Riiwe. 
BIP.'NNIAL,bl-?n'nJ-Sl,  a.    [biennis,  Uiin.]  Of  the 

Continuance  of  two  years.    Rnij. 
BIER,  hire,  s.  [from  to  bear.]  A  carriage  on  which 

the  dead  are  carried  to  the  grave.  Milton. 
BI'ESriNUS,    biirstings,    s.     [byptin?;,    Saxon.] 

'i'he   first  milk   given  bv    a    cow  afUr    calving. 

Drydfii. 
BIFA'RIOUS.b'i-fi'rJ-fls,  a.  [hifarius,  Latin.]  Two- 

fo]i'. 
BITEROUS,  bKf'f5i--r(\i,  a.  [bi(V  vr.n,  Laiin.";   TJcar- 

iiig  fruit  twice  a  vcar. 

nri'iD,  i,5'rfd,     '  7 

BrFlDATED.  bil'f^-di-tjd,  5  "• 
[bifidus,  Lat.1  Opening  with  a  chft. 

BI'FOLD,  bi'fold,  a.  [from  binus,  Lat.  inid  liild.] 
Twofold;  double.     S/>aks. 

BIFO'RMED,  bl-f6rm'?d,  a.  [biforniis,  Lat.]  Com- 
pounded of  twt)  forms. 

BIFL"RCATKD,  bJ-fSi'ki-tSd,  a.  [binus  and  furca.] 
Shooting  out  into  two  li«. ids.     H^oodward. 

BIFURCA'lION,  hl-l&r-ki'shfln,  s..  [binus  and 
fnrca.]  Division  into  two. 

BlG,irig,a.— 1,  Having compar.itive  bulk.— 2.  Great 
in  bulk;  large.  T/ioimon.—S.  Teeming;  pregnant. 
H'nllcr.—A.  Full  of  nothing.  Addism.—5.  Distend- 
ed; swoln.  S/iaks.—f).  Great  in  air  and  mien; 
prond.  Asrham.—l.  Great  in  spirit;  Ijrave.  Sliaks. 

Bl'GAMISr,  blg'i-mist,  s.  [higan.us,  low  Latin.] 
One  that  has  committed  bigamy. 

BI'GAMY.  blp'a-nji,  s.  [bigamia,  low  Latin.]  The 
crimeof  having  two  wives  at  once.  Arlnitlmut. 

RIGBF/LLIED,b^^-ba^i1d,a.  [from  Vig  andbellv.: 
Pregnant.     Sliak^: 

BI'tSGlN,  hiiir'gin,  s.  [ircguin,  French.]  A  child's  cap, 
Shnka. 

BI'GLY,  blg'li,  ad.  [from  big.]  Tumidly;  liaughtily. 
rJnjr/eii. 

Bl'GNESS.  b}g'n3ss,  s.  [from  big.]— 1.  Greatness 
of  qiiaiiiiiv.  Ray.— 2.    Size;  greater  or    smaller. 

Bl'GOl',  big'git,  s.  A  man  iinreasonaWv  devote<l 
to    a     certain     parly,    or    t<i     certain    opitiions. 

BrCJOTKD,  blg'gfit-tSd,  a.  [from  bigot.]    Blindly 

niepo'-scssed  in  favour  of  •ometliinu.  Cart/i. 
BIGOTRY,  blg'gflf-tvi.  s.   [from   ^iigot.]-l.  Blind 

zeal;    prejudice.     H'r.iti.—2.    'l"ht  practice    of  u 

bigot.     Pope,  » 

Bl'GSW  OI.N,  blg'swilii,  a.  [from  big  and    swoln.] 

Turgid.     Adrti.Ki. 
Bn.ANUKR,  bll-An-ddr,  s  [belandre,  Kr. nth.]    A 

small   vessel    us.  d    for     the   carriage    of   goiitts. 

On/den- 
ni'I.BERRY,   bll'l)?r-rJ,  s.  fbilij.  Sax.  a  bladder, 

and  Ixrry.]  AVhorileberry. 
BI'LBO,  bll'li&,  s.  [from  bilboa.T  A  i-apier;  a  sword, 

.VAaAf. 
BI'LBOKS,  bll'hize,  s.  A  sort  of  stocks.  S/wks. 
BILE,  bile,   s.  [bilis,  I.atJn.]  A  thick,  yellow,  bitter 

Kqiior,  seprrated  in  the  \iver,  collected  in   the  gall 

bladder,   anil   discharged    by   the  connnon  Jduct. 


Qiliiiry. 
IILK,  bile, 


BILK,  bile,  s.   [bile.  Sax.]  A  sore' angry  sweliing. 

S/ltik,: 

BILGK,  hilit.s.  The  compass  or  breadth  of  a  ship's 

bottom.    Skimu'i: 
Tu  BII.C;E,b1lje,  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  springs 

li  »k. 
BIL'IARV,  "bll'ySr-i,  a.  [fwin  bilis,  Lat.]  BeKwg- 

iiig  to  the  bile.     Arliutlmot, 
BI'LINGSGA TE,  bll'llngfcgiu-,  s.  Ribaldry;  foul 

language.     Pnpf. 


mv 


BI'LINGXJOUS,  bil'Hng.gi-ds, 

Haviiip  two  tonfi^ues. 
BI'LIOUS,  bJl'yfis,  a.  [from  bilis,  Lat.]    Consisting 

ol  bile.  Gartli. 
To  BILK,  bilk,  v.  a.   [bilaican,  Gotliick.]  To  cheat; 

todfCraml.  Drijden- 
BILL,  bill,  s.' [bile,  Saxon.]    The  beak  of  a  fowl. 

Cnrnv. 
BILL,  bill,  s.  [bille,  Saxon.]  A  kind  of  hatchet  with 

a  hooked  point.  Temple. 
BILL,  l)ill,s.  [billet,  Fr.]— l.A  written  paper  of  any 
kind.  Shaks,—2.  An  account  of  money.  Bnco;?.— 3. 
A  law  presented  to  the  parliament.  Bacun.—i. 
An  net  of  parliament.  Altcrbury.—5.  A  physi- 
cian's prescription.  iDryrfcn.— 6.  An  advertisement. 
Uryrlcn. 
To  HILL,  bill,  V.  n.    To  caress,  as  doves  by  joining 

bills.  Ben  Jouson. 
To  BILL,  bill,  v.a.  To  publish  by  an  advertisement. 

L'Estrnnge. 
BI'LLET,  blriSt,  s.  [billet,  Fr.]— 1.  A  small  paper;  a 
note.  Clarendon.— 2.  Billet  doux,  or  a  soft  htlht; a 
love  letter.  Pope.— 3.  A  small  log  of  wood  for  the 
chimney.  Dig'iy. 
To  BI'LLET,  bil'let,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]— J.  To 
direct  a  soldier  by  a  ticket  where  he  is  to  lodge. 
Shaks.—2.  To  quarter  soldiers.  Clarendon. 
BI'LLIAUDS,  blKyHrds.  s.  without  a  singular,  [bil- 

linrd,  Vv.']  A  kind  of  plaj'.  Boyle. 
BI'LLOW.  bll'lo,  s.  [bilge,  German.]  A  wave  swoln. 

Diuhcpn. 
Tu  BI'LLOW,  bll'lo,   V.  n.    [from  the  noun.]    To 

swell,  or  roll.  Prior. 
BI'LI.OWY,  bl'.'lo'i,  a.  Swelling;  tnrgid.  Thorns. 
BIN,  bin,  s.  [buine,  Sax.]  A  place  where  bread,  corn, 

or  wi:ie  ii  reposited.  S-w\ft. 
ni'NARY,  bi'iiS-r4,  a.   [from  binus,  L:>'iM.]     Two; 

double. 
7'o  BIND,  bind,  v.  a.  pret.  I  bound;  participle  pass, 
bound,  or  bounden.  [bnitJiin,  Sax.]— 1.  To  confine 
w  if  li  bonds;  to  enchain.  Job.— 2.  To  gird;  to  enwr.".p. 
Provcrltx.—'i.  Tu  fasten  to  any  thing.  Jofhua.—'i. 
To  fasten  t^)'<^  ther.  Malllieui.—'s.  To  cover  a  wound 
with  ilres^ings.  IFh-emnn.—ft.  To  compel;  to  con- 
straiu.  Ha!e.—7.  To  oblige  by  stipularion.  Pope.— 
a.  To  conline;  to  hinder.  Sftnkx.—9.  To  make 
costive.  Barun.— 10.  To  restrain.  Felton.— II-  Tu 
hind  In.  To  oblige  to  serve  some  one.  Drydeii.— 
K.  To  6intl  over.    To  oblige  to  make  ai)pearance. 

ArfiliiOJI. 

To  BIND,  bind,  v.  n.— 1.  To  contract;  to  grow  stiff. 

Marliiiwr.—2.  To  he  obliiratorj .  Lorke. 
BIND,  hind,  s.     A  species  {if  hops.  Mortimer. 
lU'XDKIl.  bind'fir,   s.    [from  to  bind.]— 1.  A  man 

wlios'-  trade  is  to  bind  books.— 2.  A  man  th.it  binds 

sheaves.  Chapman.— Z.  A  fillet;  a  shred  cut  to  biod 

with.   Wisniwn. 
Bl'NDlNG,  bind'lng,  s.    [(Voui  bind.]     A  bandage. 

Tfiflcr. 
BI'NDWKED.  blnd'wiM,  s.  [convolvulus,  Latin.] 

Th<-  name  of  a  plant.  , 

BI'NOCLE,bin'n4-kl,  s.    A  telescope  fitted  so  with 

two  tubes,  as  that  a  distant  object  may  be  seen  with 

both  eves.  ^ 

BINO'CULAK,  bl-iiok'ki-iar,  a.    [from   bimis  and 

oculus,  Lat.]     Having  two  eyes.  Derham. 
BIO'GRAl'HER,    bl-Sg'gvif-far,     s.    \_lii®'  and 

yp-l<pa\^     A  writer  of  lives.  Addison, 
BIO'GRAPHY,bl-ftg'graf-fi,  s.  [/3<®'  and  yp».<pc,>.'] 

Writing   the   lives  of  men   is  called  biographij. 

IVath. 
Bri'AROUS,  bip'pa-rfis,  a.   [from  bintis  and  pario, 

I.at.]    Bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth. 
BIPARTITE,  blp'pir-tlle,  a.  [binus  and  partior, 

Lat.]     Having  two  con-espondent  parts. 
BIPAtlTI' TION,  bi-pav-tMi'an,  s.  [from  bipartite.] 

The  act  of  dividing  into  two. 
BrPRD,bl'p?d,  s.  [bipes,  Lat.]  An  animal  with  two 

ftef.    Brown. 
BI'PEDAL,  bl'p?d-4l,  a.  [bipedalis,  Lat.]  Two  feet 

in  length. 
BlPE'NNATED.bipJn'ni-tid,  o.  [from  binus  and 

pcima.Lai.]    Having  two  wings.  Verham. 

6i 


Fii.-,  r.iv,  fill,  fit;— mi,  mil;— pine,  ijlii; 
u.    [bilinguis,  Lat.] 


BIPE'TALOUS,    ,bJ-pei'l5-i6s,     .a.     [of     bis    ami 

•BTS/itXci'.J     Consisting  of  two  flower  leaves. 
BI'qUADHATE,  bl'kw^Hlrite,  ^ 

BiqUADUA'TICIC,;bi.kwa-dri'tik,  $  '' 
1  he  fourth  power  arising  Ironi  the  multiplication 
of  a  s-fpiare  by  itself.  Han-is. 
BIRCH  7'ree,  bi^rish,  s.  [bipc.  Sax.]    A  tree. 
BIRCHEN,  hfirtsh'2n,  a.  [from  birch.]     JIade  of 

birch.  Pope. 
BIRD,  bfird,  s.  [bipB.  orbjnti.  Sax.]  A  general  term 

ol  tlie  feaihered  kind;  a  fowl.  Locke. 
^»  g"il>,  bfird,  V.  n.     To  catch  birds.  6'AfiA.. 
BI  RDBOLT,  biird'bolt,  s.    A  small  ari-ow. 
BI  RDCATCHER,  bfird'katsh-fir,  s.  One  that  makes 

It  his  emplovment  to  take  birds.  VJEslranxc. 
Bl'RDER.bfird'flr,  s.  [from  bird.)     A  bird-catcher. 
BI'RDINGPIECE.  biiid'lng-piise.s.  A  gun  to  shoot 

bn'ds  with.  Shnks. 
Bl'RDLIME,  bSrd'llme,  s.   [from  bird  and  lime.J 
A   glutinous   subitauce    spread     upon    twics,  by 
which  the  birds   that  light  upon  thera  are  entaii- 
gled.  Drt/dcn. 
Bl'UDMAN.  bftrd'mdn,  s.     A    birdcatchcr.    L'£iv 

frange. 
BI'HDSEYE,  buvd?.'!,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
BI'UDSKOOr,bfii-.l7,'*uf.  s.     A  plant. 
BI'RDSNEST,  bt-u.l.-.-ii^st,  s.    An  herb. 
BI'RDSTONGUK.  bili.i/.tftnK,  s.     An  herb. 
BI'ROANDER,  b  tlr'gin-dlir,  s.  Afowl  of  the  goose 

kind. 
BIHT,  bfin,   s,     Afish;the  fnljot. 
BIRTH,  bflrth,  s.  [beopS,  Sax.]— 1.  The  act  of  coni- 
mg   into  life.    Vrydeii — 2.    F-xtraction;    lineage. 
Denham.—i,  Rank  wfiieh  is  inherited  by  descent. 
l)ryden.—i.  The  condition  in  which  anv  man  is 

born.  Dryden.-S.  Thing   born.    Ben   Jonson 0. 

The  act  of  bringing  forth.  Milton. 
BI'RTH-DAY,  bilith'di.   s.   [from    birth  iind  dav.J 

The  day  on  which  any  one  is  born. 
BI'RTHDOM,    birtZ/ddm,   s.      Privilege  of  birth. 

SImks. 
BI'RTHNIGHT,  bArrt'nhe,    s.     [from    birth  and 
night.]     The  night  in   which  auy   one  is  boru. 
Milton. 
Bl'RTHPLACE,bftr!'A'plise,  s.  Plac.efcere  any  one 

IS  l)oiii.  Swift. 
BI'RTHRiGHT,barl'/i'rke,s.  [from  birth  and  right.] 
The  rights  and  privileges  to  which  a  man  is  bor;i; 
the  right  of  the  first  born.  Addison. 
BIRTHSTRA'NGLED,  bfirf/Zstrang'lJd,  a.   Stran- 

gled  in  being  born.  Shaks. 
BI'RTHWORT,  barW/wfirt,    s.      ilie  name   of  a 

plant. 
BI'SCOTiy,hh'kb-tl»,  s.  [Fr.]  A  confection. 
BI'SCUI  r  bis'kit,  s.  [bis  anti  ciiit,  French.]— I.  A 
kind  of  hard  dry  brcnd,mndeto  be  carried  to  sea. 
KnoHes.—2.  Composition  of  fine  flour,  almonds,  and 
sugar. 
To  BISE'CT,  bl-s§kt',  v.  a.  [bimis  and  seco,  Lat.]  To 

divide  into  two  parts. 
BISE'CTION,  b'i-s?k'shfin,  s.   [from  the  verb.]    A 
geometrical  term,  signifying  the  division   of  any 
quantity  into  two  equal  parts.  ♦ 

BI'SHOP,  blsh'tip.s.  [brj-cop.  Sax.]  One  of  the  head 

order  of  the  clergy.  South. 
BI'SHOP,  blsh'ftp,  s.    A  cant  word  for  a  mixture 

of  wine,  orangrs,and  sngar.  SwiJI. 
To  BI'SHOP,  blsh'fip,  v.    a.      To  contirr.i;  to  admit 

solemnly  into  the  church.  Donnr. 
BI'SHOPRICK,blsh'ftp.rlk,s.  [Tjireopice,  Sax.]  The 

diocese  of  a  bishop.  Bneon. 
BI'SHOPSWEEO,  blsh'flps-wi4d,  s.  A  plant. 
BISK,  bisk,  s.  [his(|ue,  Fr.]   Soup;  broth.  King. 
BI'SMUTH,  bl?.'mfl<A,  s.    Marcasite;  a  hard,  white, 
brittle,  mineral  substance,  of  a  metalline  nattnv, 
found  at  Misnia. 
BI'SSEXTILE,  bls'sJk»-tll,  s.  [bis  and  sextilis,  Lat.] 

Leap-year.  Brmvti. 
BI'SSON,  bls'sSn,  a.    Blind.  Shnkr. 
BrSTRE,  bls'fr,  s.  [Irench.]    A  colour  made  of 

chimney-soot  boileJ,  and  then  diluted  with  water. 
BI'STORT,  hls'tirt,s.  A  plant  called  -smkottecd. 
BI'ST0tJtlY,bls'(5VrJ,s.  [biSoWri,  Fr.]  A  surKeon'j 
instrument  used  ifi  making  Jnti'l'^us." 
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brsU'LCOUS.bl-sai'kds,  a.  [>isulcu!),  Lai.]  Cloven- 

fuotLHl.  Brotun, 
BIT,  l)lt,  s.  (.bitol,  Saxon.]    A  bridle;  tlic  bitmoutli. 

AMhon. 
TSrt',  bit,  t.— I.  As   much   moat  as  \n  put  into  the 
nitiiith    ;it  once.    Ai!iut!ini>l.—2.  \    small    nifce  of 

any  thinf;.   Hwtft.—S.  A  Spanisti  Wcst-Ijidm  silver 
coin,  valueil   at    sfVt'ni>uiice   liall'iiunny.— 4.  A  Oi- 

the  bettir  or  -wuvte.    In  the  sinaliest  degivt.     jir- 
biUhnot. 
To  avX',  bit,  V.  a.    To  put  tlip  briilli- u|)on  a  liorsf . 
BITCH,  bltsh,  s.[biC5e,  Sax.]—].  Ihe  female ol  the 

ciDiiie  kind.    S,'jfiiser.—2,  I'he  name  of  repiouch 

fora  wroiii::n.  Aibnthnvt, 
To  BITK,  bite,  v.  a.  pret.  I  bit;  part.  pass.  1  have  bit; 

or  bitten,  [biran,   Saxon.]- 1.  To  crush,  or   pierce 

with   the   tCLth.  Ai'nJhnul.—ii.  To    (?ive  pain   by 

cold.    linvf.—yi.  To  hurt  or   pain  with  reproach. 

JioiTontinou.—i.  To  cut;  to  wound.  S/mk-s.—S.  'I'o 

make  the  mouth  smart  with  an  acrid  taste.  Bacon. 

— «.  To  cheat;  to  trick.  Pultc. 
To  BI'lE,  bite,  v.  n.     lo  take  the  baiu 
liri'E,  bltij,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  The  seizure  of  any 

thing  by  the  teeth.  Drytleii.—2.  The  act  of  a  fish 

that  takes  the  bait.  H^uUon.—Z.  A  cheat;  a  trick. 

•Vjfi/V.— 4.  A  sharper. 
Bl'TEK,  bl'tfir,  s.   [from  bite.]— 1.  He  that  bites. 

Caniden,~2.  A  fish  apt  to  take  the  bait.  IValtoru— 

3.  A  tricker;  a  ileceiver.  S/icclator, 
Bri'TACLE,  bli'ii-kl,  or  bln'ii4-kl,  s.    A  frame  of 

timber    in    the   steerage,  where   the    compass   is 

plac<-d.  Diet. 
Bl'  rTKR,  blt'tflr,  a.  [biCeji,  Saxon.]—!.  Having  a 

hot,  acnd,  biting  taste,  like  wormwood.   Lo^l;e. — 2. 

Sharp;  cruel;  severe.  Sprat,— 3.  Calamitous;  .niser- 

able.    Oryilen. — 4.    Sharp;    repronchlul;    batiiical. 

S/inks.—S.  Unpleasing  iir  hurtful,  ll'titts. 
ni'T TEHGOUKl).  blt'tilr-g46rd,  s.     A   pl.int. 
BI'TTEKLY,  bli'iflr-li,  ad.  Lfi'om  bitter.]-!.  With 

a  bitter  taste. — 2.  In  a  bitter  manner;  sorrowfully; 

calamiio:.9ly.  S/uiks.—3.  Sharply:  severely.  S/iral. 
BI'T TERN,  bll'tfirn,  s.   [butour,  Fr.]     A  bird  with 
'    long  legs,  which  feeds' u]>on  fish.  IValtoii, 
BI'TTEKN,  blt'i  4ru,  s.  [from  bitter.]     A  very  bitter 

liquor,  which  drains  off  in  making  salt. 
BI'TTERNESS,  blt'tfir-njss,  s.  [from  bitter.]— 1.  * 

bitter   tast, .     Lt,rkc:~2,  Malice;  grudge;   hatred; 

implacability.    Clarendon.— 3,  Sharpness;  seieiity  j 

of  temper.  Clarendon.— i.  Satire;  piquancy;  keen-  j 

ness    of   reproach.    Baron.— S,  Soitow;   vexation;  ' 
'    affliction.  H^ake.  \ 

BI'TTERSWEE'l',  blt't4r-sw64t,s.  Au  apple  which  | 

has  a  coivipouuded  taste.  South. 
BI'TTOUR,  blt'tftre,  s.    The  biittrn.  Drydeii. 
BITC.MEN,  bli-tfi'iuJn,  s.  [Latin.]  A  fat  unctuous 

matter  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or  scummed  off  lakes. 

IVoodxL-nrd. 
BITU'MINOUS,  blt-ta<mi-n4s,  u.    Comjtoumled  of 

hitinnen.  Bacon. 
Bl'VAl.VE,  bl'villve,  a.   [binus  and  valva;  ]  Having 

two  valves  or  shutters;  used  ol  tliose  fish  that  have 

two  shells,  as  oysters    IVoodivard. 
BIVA'LVULAR.    bl-vll'vi-lir,  a.    [from  bivalve.] 

Having  two  vnlves. 
Bl'XWORT,  blks'wurt,  s.  An  herb. 
BI'ZANTINE,  bl'zin-tln,    s.    [from    Byzantium.] 

A  great  piece  of  gold  valucvl  at  tilteen  pounds, 

vhich  the  king  offered  upon  high  festival  days. 

Camden. 
To  BL.*.B,  blJb,  v.  a.  [blabberen,  Uutth.]    To  tell 

what  ought  to  be  kept  secret.  Swift. 
To  BLAB,  blib,  v.  n.    To  tattle;  to  tell  tales.  Shoks- 

peare. 
BtAB.tilab,  ».  [fVom  the  verb.]    A  telltale.  Milton. 
BtA'BBER.bllb'bar,  s.   [from  blab.]    A  talUcr;  a 

telltale. 
To  BLA'BBER,  bllb'bftr,  v.  n.  To  whistle  to  a  horse. 

Skinner. 
BLACK,  biaii,  a.  [blac,  Saxon.]—!.  Of  tlie  colour  of 

night.  Proverbs.— i.  Dark.  1  Af(ni,'jr.— 3.  Cloudy  of 

countenance;   tullen.  SItnk.s. — t.  Horrible;  wicked. 

Dnjden.—S.  Dismal;  mournful.  Shakjtfxare. 
BLaCK-BRY'ONY,  bllk-brl'6-n4,  s.    The  name  of  a 

plant. 


BLAC'K-l"A!'S,  hlik'kSps,  s.  [In  tuoUeuy.]  Ajuilej 
roasted  till  their  skins  arc  black,  then  served  up  w  a 
dish  of  boiled  eustaiil. 

BLACK-C.V ITLE,  blik-klt'tl,  s.    Oxen,  bulls,  and 

CO<Vi. 

BLA'CK-GUAKD,  bll!;'ginl,  s.    A  dirty  fellow.  A 

low  term.  Swift. 
IJLA'CK-KACEl),  blik'fi«te,  part.  a.   With  a  swar- 
thy iriiiipltiion.  Sliuk.i.  Rich.  lit. 
DLAfK-LKAD,  liUk-lJd,  s.    A  mineral  found  in  thp 

Ual  'nines,  iisi -I  (ov  pern  ils. 
BLACK-MON'DAY.  bl4k-inftn-di',  s.  VaUfr  Mon- 
day, so  callid  ever  since  when  on  that  day  Kdward 
III.  My  witii  bis  host  before  Paris,  and  the  day  was 
so  dark  mid  U-tier  cold,  that  many  men  died  on 
their  horses'  l>acks  hv  iu  SImks.  .Merch.  of  Venice, 
BLA'CK-PUDDINCt.  blak'pftdKin.s.  A  kind  of  food 

made  of  blouii  and  corn. 
BLA'CK-HOU,  blik'i3d,    s.   [from  black  and  rod.] 
The  usher  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  garter;  stt 
called  from  the  black-rod  he  cariies  in  his  hand.  He 

is  usher  of  the  parliament. 
BLACK,  bl4k,  s.    [from  the  adjective.]—!.  A  black 

colour.    Newton.— 2.   Mimrning.      Drydcn.—S.    A 

blackamoor.— 4.  That  part  of   the   e>e  which  is 

black.  D/gbi/. 
To  BLACK,  biik,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]    To  make 

black;  lo  blaeken.  Boijlc. 
BLA'CKAMOOR,  I)l4k'a-m55r,  s.    A  negro. 
BLA'CKBERRIED    Heath,   blik'b?r-r!d,     s.      A 

plant. 
BLA'CKBERRY  Bush,  blik'bSr-rS,  s.    A  5l«ecies  of 

bi-amhie. 
BLA'CKBERRY,  bllk'bSr-rJ,  s.    The  fruit  of  tht: 

bramble.  Caij. 
BLA'CKBIRD,  blik'bfird,  s.    The  name  of  a  bh*. 

Carciv. 
To  BLA'CKEN,  blji-'kn,  v.a.  [from  black.]— 1.  To 

make   of  a   black   colour.  Prior.— 2,   To  dai-ke«k 

.S'oi/rt.—3.  To  defame.  South. 
To   BLATKEK,    blik'kn,    v,  n.    To   grow  blacT:. 

i^'-ydiri. 
BLA'CKISH,  blak'ish,  a.    [fiom  black.]  Somewhat 

blaCK.  Boyle. 
BLA'CKMOOR,   blik'm66r,  s.     [from   black    aud 

moor.]     A  negro.  Milton. 
BLA'CKKESS,  blik'n^ss,  s.  [from  black.]—!.  Bla(<k 

colour.  Locke.— 2.  Darkness.  Shaksficarr. 
BLA'CKSBIITH,  blik'sml^/j,  s.     A  smith  t  hat  woiUs 

in  iron;  so  called  from  being  verv  sniuKy. 
BLA'CKTAIL,  biak'tale,   s.    [from  black  and  ttHl.] 

The  ruff,  or  pope.    A  small  fish. 
BLA'CKTHORX,bl4k7/;irn,  s.     The  sloe-tix\s 
BLA'DDER,  biad'dftr,  s.  [blabSjie,  Sax.]—!.  That 

vessel  in  the  body  which  contains  the  uriue.  Rrnj.— 

2.  A  blister;  a  pustuk?. 
BLA'DDER-NUT,   biail'dfii^nSt,   s.    [staphytoden- 

dron,Lat.]     A  plant. 
BLA'DDKR-SENA,  blJd'di\r-$6n-J,  s.     A  plant. 
BLA'DE,  blide,  s.    [ul;.»,  Saxon.]     The   iyttK   of 

gMss-  the  gre:n  shoots  of  corn.  Bacon, 
BLADl;:,  blide,   s.   [blatti-,  German.]—!.  The  shaijs 

or  striking  part  of  a  weapon  or  instrument.- 3.  A 

brisk  man,  either  fierie  or  gay.  VEstraiigf. 
BLADE  of /he  Shoulder,  blide,  > 
BLA'DEBONK,  l.lidi'bonc,     S 

The  scapula  or  scapular  Iwue. 
I'o  BLADE,  blide,  v.  a.   [from  the  nouo.]    To  fit 

with  a  blade. 
BLA'DED,  bli'dJd,  a.  [from  blade.]  Having  blades 

or  spires.  Shaks/ieare. 
BLAIN,  bliue,  s.  [blejene,  Sax.]    A  pustule;  a  blls* 

ter.  Milton. 
BLA'MABLE,  bli'ml-bl,  a.  [li-om  blame.]    Culpa- 
ble; liiultv.  Drydcn. 
BLA'MABLENKSS,  bli'mi-bl-nSss,  s.  [from  blama- 

ble.]     Faultiness;  guiltiness. 
BLA'MAHLY,  Wi'mi-bli,    ad.     [from   blamabte.] 

Culpablv;  taultiJjr. 
To  BLAME,  Wime,  v.  a.  [blflmer,  Fr.]  To  ceasntti 

to  charge  wit'i  ii  lault.  Drjden. 
BLAME,  blime,  s.— !.  Imputation  of  a  fkult.     IIivJ' 

wm-d.—i.  Crime-  Hooker,— S,  Hurt.  S/ienKr. 
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Br.A'MEVUL,  blAmeTt'i!,  a.  [fiom  blame  and  full.] 
Cniniiial;  guilty.  Slmkxj'var': 

BLA'MKLESS,  blim-'lJss,  a.  [from  blame.]  Guilt- 
less; innocent.   Locke. 

BLA'MliLESLY,  bliinc'1^9-li,  ad.  [from  blameless.] 
Innocentlj.  Hnmmond' 

DLA'MELESN'ESS,  blime'l?ss-n?ss,s.  [from  blame- 
less.]    Iiinuct'iice.  Hnmmoiid. 

BLA'MER,  bli-iiidr,  s.  [from  blame.]  A  cen- 
siirer. 

BLAMEVVORIHY,  blAme-wfii-'?//^,  .i.  Culpable; 
blamable. 

To  BLANCH,  blantslf,  v.  a.  [blanchir,  Freucli.]— 1. 
To  whiten.  Dry/kn. — 2.  To  strip  or  peel  such 
things  as  have  husks.  IVisanan.—i,  To  oblitevase; 
to  pass  over.  Bacoti, 

To  BLANCH,  hidntsh,  v.  n.  To  evade;  to  shift. 
Bacon. 

BLA'NCHEIt,  biantsh'fir,  s.  [fiwo  blanch.]  A 
whitener. 

BLA'NC .MANGER,  blSnU'man-jfir,  9.  [French.]  A 
confection  of  almonds,  &c.  Jien  JvnsotCs  Devil  is 
an  Jxi. 

BLAND.  bianJ,  s.  [blandus,  Lat.]  Soft;  mild;  gen- 
tl. .  Milton. 

To  BLAND,  bl.lnd,  r.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
sooth.  S/ieiisftt 

BLA'NDAITON,  biaiid'A-sbftn,  s.  [from  blanditia-j. 
Lau]     Piece  of  Hatttry.  Cumjen's  Hemnins. 

To  BLA'NDISH,bla:/(lish,  v.  a.  [blandior,  Lat.]  To 
smooth;  to  softiii.  Milton. 

BLA'NDlSHMENr,hia.'dlsh-m^nt,  s.  [from  blan- 
dish; blandilia^,  Lat.] — 1.  Act  of  fondness;  expres- 
sion of  tenderness  by  crestiire.  Milton. — 2.  Soft 
words;  kind  speeches.  Bacon.— Z.  Kind  treatment; 
caress.  Swifi. 

BLANK,  blank,  a  [blanc,  Ifr.]— 1.  AVliite.  Paradise 
Lost. —2.  Un\viitten.  Additon.—S.  Confused; 
abashed.  F»/ie. — I.  Without  rhyn\e.  ShafiSpeare. 

JiLANK,  blilnk.s.  [from  the  adj.  ctiw.]— 1.  A  void 
space.— 2.  A  lot,  by  which  nothiig  is  gained;  not  a 
prize.  Dryilen.—3.  A  paper  un>vi-itlen.  Paradise 
Lost. — 4;  The  ixjint  to  which  an  arrow  is  directed. 
— S.  Aim.  S/iaks.—6.  Object  to  which  any  thing  is 
directed. 

To  BLANK,  bUnk,  v.  a.  [from  blank.]— 1.  To  damp; 
to  confuse;  to  dispirit.  Tillotson.—2.  'I'o  efface;  to 
annul.  Spenser. 

BLA'NKET,  blin'kjt,  s.  [Idanchette,  Fr.]— 1.  A 
woollen  cover,  soft,  and  loosely  woven.  Tcmpk.—2. 
A  kind  of  pear. 

To  BLA'NKET,  blau'kJt,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1. 
To  cover  with  a  blanket.  Sh(iks.—2.  To  toss  in  a 
blanket.  Pope. 

BL.VNKL\,biank'l4,ad.  [fVom  blank.]  In  a  blank 
manner;  with  whiteness;  with  confusion. 

To  BLARE,  blire,  v.  n.  [bleren,  Dutch.]  To  bellow ; 
to  roar.  Not  in  use.  Sikinncr. 

To  BLASPIIE'ME,bl4s-fime',  V.  a.  [blaspheme,  low 
Lat.]— 1  To  speak  in  terms  of  impious  irreverence 
of  God. — 2.  To  speak  evil  of.  Shakspcare. 

Te  BLASPHE'ME,  bias-fime',  v.  n.  To  speak  blns- 
phemj'.  Sh'dcs^ieare. 

BLASPHE'MER,  bl:ts-f4'mnr,s.  [from  blaspheme.] 
A  wretch  that  sjieaks  of  God  in  impious  and  irre- 
verent terms.  1  Tini.'u  13.       ' 

DLASPHIVMOUS,  biasfi'.i.fis,a.  [fwni  blaspht-me.J 
Impiously  irreverent  with  regard  to  God.  Sidney. 
'IVIoi.^on. 

BLA'oPHEMOUSLV,  bias't^-mfis-li,  .-jd.  [from 
blaspheme.]  Impiously;   with  wicked  irreverence. 

Swi/t. 

BLA'SPIIEMY,  l.ia-,'flm.i,  s.  [from  blaspheme.] 
Blajjtlienvi  is  an  nlUring  of  tome  indignity  unto 
God  himself.  Htniunond. 

BLAST,  blist,  s.  [iriini  bte^c,  Sax.1— 1.  A  gust,  or 
put  oi  wind.  Slinks.— 2.  The  sound  made  by  an) 
instrument  of  wind  musick.  MUton. — 3.  The  stroke 
of  a  malignant  plan  t.  J<ilj. 

To  BLASr,  bl4st,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To 
.strike  with  some  suild  n  plague.  Adiii»07ii^2,  To 
make  witlur.  S/mk.f.—l.  'I'o  injure;  to  invalidate. 
Stilling  fiert.—i.  To  confouiHl;  to  strike  with  tpr- 
rour.  S/Hikspcarc. 
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BLA'STMENT,biast'm?nt,8.  [from  blast.]  Sudden 
stroke  of  infection.  S/ii.ksprare. 

BLA'1  ANT,  bli'tam,  a.  [blattant,  Fr.]  Bellowing 
as  a  cul  .  Diyden. 

To  BLA' ITEU, blii'tftr,  v.  n.  [from  blatero,  Lau] 
To  roar.  Spenser. 

BLAY,  bli,  s.     A  small  whitish  river  fish;  a  bleak. 

BLAZE,  blize,  s.  [blajv,  a  torch,  S.xon.]— 1.  .4 
flame;  the  light  of  a  (lame.  nri/den.—2.  Publica- 
tion. Milton.— 3.  A  white  mark  upon  a  horse. 
Diet. 

To  BLAZE,  blizc,  v.  n.— 1.  To  flame.  Pope.— 2.  To 
be  conspicuous. 

To  BLAZE,  bl4ze,  v.  a.— 1.  To  publish;  to  make 
known.     Mark.— 2.  To   blazon.    Pcac/iani.—S,  To 


indami  ;to  fire.  Shakspcare. 
BLA'ZER,    bA'zftr.    s.    [fro 


■om   blaze.]    One    that 
spreads  reports.  Spenser, 

To  BLA'ZON,  bli'zn,  v.  a.  Hjlasonner,  Fr.]— 1.  To 
explai»,in  proper  terms,  the  figures  or  ensigns  ar- 
morial. Addison.— 2.  'I'o  deck;  ro  embellish*  Garth. 
—3.  To  display;  to  set  t  show.  Shaks. — 4.  To 
celebrate;  10  set  out.  S/iaks.—5.  To  blaze  about,  toi 
niaki'  pul)lick.  S/iakspeare.  '' 

BLA'ZON,  bli'i-n,  s.  I;rom  the  verb.]— 1.  The  art  of 
drawing  or  explaining  coats  of  arms.  Pedrham. — 2, 
Show;  divulgation;  publication.  Shaks. — 3.  Cele- 
bration. Collier. 

BLA'ZONRY,  bli'zn-rJ,  s.  [from  blazon.]  The  art 
of  blazoning. 

To  BLEACH,  bliJtsh,  v.  a.  [blecchen,  German.]  To 
whiten.  Dnjden. 

To  BLEACH,  bliitsh,  v.  n.     To  grow  white. 

BLEAK,  bl^ik,  a.  [blac,  bla;c.  Sax.]— 1.  Pale.-2, 
Coir;  chill.  Addison. 

BLEAK,  HhkXi,  8.     A  small  river  fish.  IVaUon. 

BLE'AKNESS,  bl^ik'nbs,  s.  [from  bkak.]  Cold- 
iKss;  cliiluess.  Addison. 

BLE'AKY,  blJi'i.^,  a.  [from  bleak.]  Bleak;  cold; 
chill.  Dryien. 

BLEAR,  \3\ikr,  a.  [blaer,  a  blister,  Dutch.]— 1.  Dim 
witli  rheum  or  water.  Dryden.—2.  Dim;  obscure 
in  acn^  ral.  Milton. 

'lo  BLEAR,  bliir,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
make  the  eyes  watirv.  Dr'jdcn, 

liLE'AREDNESS,bU4-r6d'uJss,  s.  [from  bleared.] 
'I'he  state  of  eves  dimmed  with  rheum,   ffiseman, 

TuBl.EA'I',  bUit,  v.  H.  [bliKCan,  Sax.]  To  cry  at  a 
slieej).  Dnjdcn- 

BLEAT,  bliit.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  riie  cry  of  a  sheep 
or  lamb.  Chapman. 

BLEB,  biSb,  s.  [blaen,  to  swell,  German.]  A 
blister. 

To  BLEED,  bliiil,  v.  n.  pret.  I  bled;  I  have  bled, 
[bletsan,  Sa^.]— 1.  To  lose  blood;  to  run  with  blood. 
Bacon.— 2.  To  die  a  violent  death.  Pope.— 3,  To 
drop,  as  blood.  Pope. 

To  BLEED,  \>\kh\,  v.  a.    To  let  blood.  Pope. 

BLEIT,     -} ,,, 

BLATE,  jW^'e.a. 
BashfHi. 

To  BLE'MISII,  blSm'lsh,  v.  n.  [from  blame,  Junius.'] 
—1.  To  mark  with  any  deformity.  Sidney— 2.  To 
dil'ame;  to  tarnivh,  with  respect  to  reputation. 
Drijdcn. 

BLE'MISH,  biSm'isli.s.  [from  the  verb.]-l.  A  mark 
of  deformity;  a  scar.  Iflsetnan.—i.  Reproach;  dis- 
graci'.  Hooker. 

To  BLENCH.  blJntsh,  v.  a.  To  shrink;  to  surt 
b:.ci%.  Shakspcare. 

To  BLENCH,  bljntsh,  v.  a.    To  hinder;  to  obstruct. 
.  Careii;. 

To  BLEND,  blJnd,  v.  n.  prefer.  I  blended;  anciently, 
bl  lit.  [blentSaH,  Saxon.]- 1.  To  mingle  together. 
Boyle  —2,  To  com'ound.  Hooker.— 3.  To  pollute; 
to  spoil.  Spenstr. 

Bl.ENT,  bljnt.     The  ohso\ete  participle ot blend. 

To  BLESS,  blJss,  v.  a,  [blerPian,  Saxon.!- 1.  To 
make  hapj)y;  to  prosper.  Drydcn.—f.  'lo  wish 
ha\)pin('ss  to  another.  ueid.—3.  To  pi-aise;  to  glo- 
rify lor  benefits  received.  Dovies.—4.  '1^  wave;  to 
brandish.  SpCTisci: 

BLE'SSED.  biJss'sSd,  or  blist,  participial  a.  [&01&  tn 
Mess.]    Happy;  enjoying  hejtvenly  felicity. 


lU.O 


n}A) 


—no,  mSve,  «ir,   iict;~t&l>r,  t&S  liiiil;— ill;— p6findj— f/iiji,TJ)i 


BLE'SijED  rfiiatti;  blJss'sJil,  s.    A  plant. 
KLhysSEDLY,  blis'sJl-li,  ad.  Happily.  Sidney. 
BLE'SSKOMRSS,  hlJss'sJd-uJss,    s.     [from  lilossed.] 
— 1.    HappiUL'K;    felicity,      ^i/ltidi/. — 2.     Sanctity. 
S/uikifirarf.—3.    Heavenly  felicity.   Soutf!.—4.    Di- 
vine favour. 
BLE'SSER,  blSss'sflr,    s.     [from  bless.]      He  that 

bleiises. 
BLF.'SSING,   bljiiing,  s.     [from  bless.]— 1.    Bene- 
diction.—2.  The  in<?a.is  of  happiness.   Dt'tififim. — 
3.  Divini-  favour.  S/fiksifienre. 
BLEST,  blSst,  particip.  a.    [froin  bless.]  •Happy. 

Pofle.  j^ 

BLEW,bliV  The  preterite  of  blow.  KnoUeS. 
BLIGHT,  bllte,    s.— 1.    Mildew.    Tcmftk.-2.    Any 

thing  nippinp  or  blastin:;-.   VE'ttrangi.'' 
To  nLIOHT.blite,  y.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  blast; 

to  hinder  from  fertility.   i-oi'Ac. 
BLIND,  blind,  a.  [blmi),  S;ixon.]— 1.  Wanting:  si^ht; 
darlx.    Oif;hu.—2,    Intellectn«lly  dark,    lirijdrru— 
3.    Unseen;    private.     Hooker,— A.  Dark;    obscure. 
Miltun. 
To  BUND,  blind,  V.  a.— 1.  To  mske  blind.  Soutt.— 
2.  To  obscure  to  the  eye.  Dryden.—6.  To  obscure 
to  the  iinderstaniling.  StUHngfeeU 
BLIND,  blind,  s.— l.  Something  to  hinder  tbe  sight. 
VEHrange.—'i.  Soroethlnp  to  mislead.    Decay    of 
Piety, 
To  BLl'NDFOLD,  bllnd'fSld,  v.  a.    [from  blind  and 
Cold.]    To    hinder  from  seeing,   by    blinding   the 
eves.    Lh<<c.  ■' 

DLi'NDFOLD,  bllnd'fold,  a.  [from  the  verb.]    Hav- 
ing the  eyes  covered.  Speiisrr.   Dn/ilcn, 
BLl'NDLY.  bllnd'li,  ad.    [froii  blind.]—!.  Without 
sight.— 2.  Implicitly;  without  examination.   Locke. 
—3.  Without  judgment  or  direction.  Dryilen, 
BLI'NDMAN's  BUKF,  brind'm4ns-bar,  s.     A  play 
in  which  some   one  is  to    have  his  eyes  eovei-eil, 
and  hunt   out    the  rest  of  the   conipany.    Hud!- 
bras. 
BLl'NDNESS,blind'n§s,s.    [from  blind.]— 1.  Want 
of    sight.     Denham.—2.    Ignor-jnce;    mtellectuai 
darkness.    S/JCns  r. 
BLI'ND31DE,    bllnd'side,    s.      Weakness;    foible. 

Sui/I. 
BLI'NDWORM,  Wlnd'vviirm,  s.    A  small  viper,  not 

venomous.    Greu'. 
To  BLINK,  blink,  v.  n.  [blincken,  Danish.]—!.  To 

wink.  Uiidihrns.—2,  To  see  obscurely.  Pope 
BLINK,  blink,  s.  A  gteam.  a  faint  rav.    Doisry. 
BLI'MKARD,  blink'ird.  s.     [from   Wink.]— 1.  One 
that  has  bad  eyes.— 2.  Sometlnng  obscurely  twink- 
ling. Hakrwell. 
BLISS,  bliss,  s.  [blirr<^,  Saxon.]—!,  The  highest  de- 
gree of  happiness;  the  happiness  of  bli  ss.  d  souls. 
Hooker.   Milton  —2.  Felicity  in  general.  PnUc. 
BLI'SSFULL,  bllss'fil,    a.    '  [from  bliss  and  full.] 

Happv  in  th'- highest  degree.  Spemer. 
BLI'SSFULLY,  bllsjTil-lt,  ad.  [from  blissful.]  Hap- 
pily. 
BLI'SSFULNESS,  bUs'l*l-nJs,  s.    [from   blissful.] 

Happinesi. 

To  BLI'SSOM   hlis'sfim,  v.  n.    To  caterwaul.  Dirt, 

BLI'STEH,  bUs'tdr,  s.  [bluyster,   Dutch.]-!.  A  piis- 

lulc  formeil  by  raising  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis. 

Temble.—2.  Any  swelliiig  made  by  the  separation 

of  a  film  or  skin  from  the  other  parts.  Bnron. 

To  BLI'STEK,  hlls'tfir,  v.  n.    [from  the  nuun.]    To 

rise  in  blisters.  Dii/den, 
To  BLI'STEK.  blls'tfir,  v.  a.-  To  raise  blisters  by 

some  hurt.  S/iakspeare. 
BLITHE,  bll^/ie,  a.  [blitte,  Snsoh.]  Gay;  airy.  Hook- 
er.  Piipe. 
BLI'THLY,  bll^/,e'li,  ad.    [from  blithe.]  In  a  Withe 

manner. 
BLI'THNESS.  hli'Ae'nJss,  \ 

BLI'THSOMKNESS,  blWAe's&m-niss,  5 '• 

[from  blithe.]  The  quality  of  bi-ini;  blithe. 
BLl'  rHSOMl'i,  Mlr/ie's4m,  a.    [from  blithe.]   Gay; 

cheerful.   Philips. 
To  BLOAT,  blite,  t.  a.  [probably  froi«  blow.]    To 

swell.  Addiion. 
To  BLOAT,  blite,  v.  n.    To  grow  turgid.    .<<riu</i- 
not. 
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BLO'ATEDNESS,  Wite'dd  nJss,   s.    [from   Uoai.' 

Turgidni'is;  swellmg.    Arlmtlmot. 
BLO'm!KIi,bldKi.ftr.  s.   A  bubble.  Cnvcv. 
riLO'U.'.ir.RLli\M^.'ba.-lip,  s.    [hlobber  and  lip.1 

A  tliicklip    IhuyUn. 
BLO'BHEULM  PKI),  Mdb'b6r-ll|.t.> 
BLO'BLIPl'EO.  b,(^l,'!lpr,  y-^' 

Ha»ing  sw>ll..t(  or  thick  lips.  Oreve. 
BLOCK,  bl8k,s.    [block,  Dutch.]— 1.  A  hea\-y  piece 

of  timber.— 2.    A  mass  of  matter.  Ad'itinn.—i.  A 

massy  body.    Siuift.—A.    Mie  \\n<A  on  which  hats 

are  lormed.— 5.  Tli.  wood  on  which  crimiuaU  ars 

beheaded.    Drydi:n.—C>.    An  ob.iri;ction;   a    stou. 

Decay  «/'  Pie/y.~7.  A  sea  term  for  a  puUy.— 8.  A 

blockhead.   Sl,al;.ipearc. 
To  BLOCK, bl3k,  V.  a.  [bloquer,  Kr.]  To  shut  up;  to 

enclose.  Clarendon 
BLOCTCHOUSE,   blSk-liAAse,  s.     [from   block  and 

house.]    A.  fortress  buiit  to  obstruct  or  block  up  a 

pass.  Raleigh. 
BLOCK-TIN,  blSlv'tin,  s.  [from  block  and  tin.]  Tin 

pure oi'  immited.  Riir;!e. 
BLOCKA'OE.  bidk-Jde',  s.    Trom  block.]    A   siege 

eari-iid  on  by  shutting  up  the  place.  Tatter. 
To  BLOCK A'DE,  bldk-ade',  V.  a.    [from  the  noun.! 

To  shut  .p.  Pope. 
BLO'CKHEAD,  bl3:<'li?d,  s.   [from  block  and  head.] 

A  stupid   fellow;   a  dolt;   u  man    without   parts. 

Pope.  * 

BLOCKHEADED,  l)ldk'liftd-?d,    a.     [from    block- 
head.] S.upid;  Uull.  UEHrange. 
BLO'CKISH,    blok'lsh,  a.     [irom    block.]     Stupid; 

dull. 
BLO'CKISHLY,bl5k'1sh-li,  ad.  [from  blocysh.]  In 

a  stupid  manner. 
BLO'CKISHNF.SS,b!ok'}sli-M?ss,s.  Stnnidity. 
BLO'MAHY,  bioom';t-iJ.  s.    The  first  forge  in  the 

iron  mills.   /}/-/. 
BLO'NKEl,  bldn'kJi,  s.    [for  blanket.]    Obsolete. 

Spcn  ser. 
BLOOD,  biftd.  s.  Q)lo&,  Saxon.]—!.  The  re<l   licjiuir 

that  circulates  in  ihe  bodwsoi'  animals.  Gencait.— 

2.  Child;  progeny.- sy,;7Av«-oir.— 3.  Family;  kin- 
dred, trailer.— 'i,  Descc  nt;  lineage.  Dryden—5. 
Birth;  igh  extraction.  Shaksp.—S.  Munler;  vio- 
lent death.  Shakspeare—T.  Lite.  2  Sam.—^.  The 
carnal  part  of  man.  Ma'thciv.—^.  Temper  of 
mind;  state  ol  the  passions.  Hudiirn.i.— 10.  Hot 
spark;  man  of  fire.  Baron,— II.  The  juice  of  any 
thing.  Genesis. 

To  BLOOD,  blftd,  v.  a,-l.  To  stain  with  blood.  Ba. 
eon.— 2.  To  enure  to  blood,  as  a  hound.  S'vnscr.— 

3.  To  heat;  to  exasperate.   Hai-on, 
BLOOD-BO'LrEREU.biad-bol'tinl.a.  [from  blood 

and  bolter.]  BIo:)d-si)riid;led.  Shnkspearc. 
To  BLO'OD-LET,  bifld'ljt,  r.  a.    1  o  uleeil;  to  open 

a  vein  medicinally.       ■* 
BLO'OD-LET TER,  blfiil'let-tiir,  s.   [from  bloodlot.] 

A  phlebotomist    ll'/seinan. 
BLO'ODSl"ONE,    blftd'>iine,   s.       The    blood-stone 

is  green,  spotted  with  a  bright  blood    red.    //'oorf- 

7varii. 
BLO-ODTHIRSTY,   biad'/Z/fir-Jlc,  a.    Desirous  ta 

shed  blood.  Rnleii;h. 
BLO'ODKLOWER,  bliVl'flid-ar,  s.     [luTmanthus, 

Lui.]  A  pl.inl. 
BLO'rtDflUlLTlNESS,  blftd'gll-ti-n^ss,  s.  Mmxler. 

mitlr,  S;en  icr. 
BLO'ODHOUND,bldd'liii\nd,  s     A  bound  that  fol- 
lows by  the  sc  nt.  Sou.'hern. 
BLO'ODILY,  blfld'i-l^.  a.l.    Lf'-oni  bloody.]  Cruelly; 

f)ri/ilen, 
BLO'ODINESS,  hlSd'i-nfss,  s.  [from  bloody.]    The 

state  of  heinp  hloodv.  Sharp, 
BLOODLESS,  bliWljss  a.  [from  Mood]— 1.    With- 
out blooci;  dead.    Dn/den.-Z.   Without  slaughter. 

t  falter, 
BLCODSHED,  blfld'shil,  s.  [from  blootl  and  shed.] 

—1.  The    crime   of  hlnnd  or   murder^   South.— 2. 

Slaughter,  destruction.    Dryden. 
BLO'ODSHEDDER,   blfid'sh*d-ddr,  s.    Mnnierer.. 

Ecdus, 


lilA 


Bt)A 


file,  fir  fan,  fii;y-ni,  ml r;— pine,  pln;- 


SLCeDSHeT.biad'  h6t.  ?„ 

MLO'ODSHOT  I  EN,  bldd'sliflMn,  ) 
[from  blood  anJ  shot-]  Filial  with  blood  bursting 
from  its  proptT  vessels. 

BLO'ODSUCKER,  blAd'sak-kftr,  s.  [from  blood 
and  Slick.]— I.  A  Itt-di;  a  fly;  any  thing  that 
sucks  bldoil.— 2.  A  muitleivr.   Hriifward. 

HLCyODY,  blftd'i,  a.  [fom  blood.]—!.  StaineU  with 
blood.— 2.  Ciuel;  murdi  rous.  Pope. 

BLOOM,  biSSm,  s.  [bliiin,  German-]— 1.  A  blos- 
som.—2.  The  state  of  immaturity.  Drytleru 

Tt  BLOOM,  bidSm,  V.  n.— 1.  To  bring  ov  )ieW  blos- 
soms. Baron. — S.  To  l)roduce  as  blotsoms.  Hook- 
er,~3.  'I'o  be  in  a  state  of  vouth.  Pu/>e. 

■LO'OMY,hld6m'4,a.  [trom' bloom.]  Full  of  blooms; 
flowery.  Pope. 

BLORE,  bl^re,  s.  [from  blow.]  Act  of  blowing; 
blast.  Chapman, 

BLO'SSOM,  bl3/s5m,  9.  [blorme,  Sa\on.]  The 
flower  that  grows  on  any  plant.  Dnjden. 

To  BLO'SSOM,  hlds'sfim,  v.  n.  To  imt  fortJi  blos- 
soms. Habakkuk. 

79  BLOT,  bl6t,  V.  a.  [from  blottir.  French.]-!.  To 
©bliterate;  to  make  writing  invisible.  Pope.— 2.  To 
eftee;  to  ei-ase  Dnjilcn.—S  Toblui'.  Asrfuim. — 
4.  To  disgrace;  to  disfigure.  Rowe.—S.  To  darken. 
Cirwley. 

BIX)T.  blot,  s.  [fnora  the  verb.]— 1.  An  obliteration 
of  something  written.  Dryilen.—2.  A  blur;  a  spot. 
— 3.  A  spot  in  reputation. 

BLOTCH,  bidtsh,  s.  [fi-om  blot.]  A  spot  or  pustule 
upon  the  skin.   Harvey. 

T»  BLOTE,  blite,  v.  a.  To  smoke,  or  dry  by  the 
smoke. 

BLOW,  bio,  s.  [blowe,  Dutch.]—!.  A  stroke.  Cla- 
rendon.—2.  The  fatal  stroke.  Dryden.—S.  A  sin- 
gle action;  n  sudden  event.  Dri/rleii.—4.  The  act 
of  a  fly,  by  which  she  lodges  eggs  in  flesh. 
e/iapman. 

To  BLOW,  bio,  v.  n.  pret.  blew;  ))artic)p.  pass. 
ihwn.  [blajian,  Saxon.] — !.  To  move  with  a  cur- 
rent of  air.  Pope.—*,  This  word  is  used  some- 
times impersonally  with  it;  as,  it  blows  hard. 
Brydcn.-S,  To  pant;  to  pufl^.  Pope.— 4.  To 
hreathe.— 5.  To  sound  by  being  blown.  Mliioru — 
6.  To  play  musically  by  wind.  Numb.— 7.  To  bine 
over.  To  pass  away  without  efleci.  Glaiiv'lle.—8. 
T»  bloxv  tip.  To  fly  into  the  air  by  the  force  of 
|>un|>owder.   Tatkr. 

To  BLOW,  bio,  V.  a.— 1.  To  drive  by  the  force  of  the 
wind.  Smth.— 2.  To  inflate  with  wind.  Liaiah.—3. 
To  swell;  to  pnft'  into  size.  Shakspeare.—4.  To 
sound  an  instrument  of  wind  nuisick. — Milton.— 
3.  To  warm  with  the  breath.  Shakip.—S.  To 
spread  by  reimvt.  Dri/dfn.—T.  To  infect  with  the 
eggs  of  Hies.  S/iak-fKarc—S.  To  blow  out.  To  ex- 
tinguish by  wind.— <>.  To  blow  up.  To  raise  or 
swell  with  breath.  Boyle— w.To  blow  up.  To  destroy 
with  gunpowder.  It^ooUu-ard.— 11.  To  blow  vpoii. 
To  make  stah'.  Addison. 
■CDs  BLOW,  bio.  V.  n.  [blojjan,  Saxon.]  To  bloom;  to 
blossom.    Waller. 

BLCWPOINT,  blO'piint,  s.  A  cliild's  play. 
Tionne. 

BLOWTH,  bli^Ae,  s.    [from  blow.]    Bloom,  or  blos- 
som. Raleigh. 
BLOWZE,  bl6Are,  s.  A  ruddy  fit-faced  wench. 

BLO'WZY,  bl6A'z4,  a.    [from  blowze.J  Sunburnt; 

high  coloured 
BLU'OBER,  biab'bftr,  s.    The  part  of  a  whale  that 

cori*ai')s  the  oil. 
To  BLU'RHER,  ;.lfib'bflr.y.  n.    To  weep  in  such  a 

mann.  ras  toiwvM  t'le  cheeks.  Sviifl. 
To  BLUTiBER,  hiab'ifir,  v.  .-;.  To  swell  t)>e  cheeks 

with  wet  pi^ig,    Sid;eii. 
BLU'DGEOV,  blfl.l'jiiu,  s.     A  short  stick,  with  one 

end  load)')]. 
BLUE,  blA,  II.    [I'lsp.  Savon,  hleu,  Fr.J   One  of  the 

seven  oririn  d  colours,  '^■rvaun. 
BLU'EBOTTI.E,  olA'i)6r-t',  s.    rfi-om  blue  and  hot- 
tie.]— 1.    A  n.iwer    ol"  t  ,<  boll  diapc.    Ray.—i.fi 
fly  with  a  larce  blue  bi.'lly.    Prior. 
Vtis'FA.\',fiW\i,  ad.  [from  Wtre.]    With  a  blue  co- 
•^loOr.'  ^fff. 
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BLU'ENESS,  bli'nia,  s.  [from  blue.]  The  (juaHty 

of  being  blue.  Boyle. 
BLUFF,  blflf,  a.    Big;  surly;  blusterin;,'.    Dryden. 
To  BLU'NDER.blftn'dAr.v.  n.  [blunderen,  Dutch.] 

— 1.  To  mistake  grossly;  to  err  very  Aidcly.  South. 

—2.  To  flounder;  to  stumble.  Po,Je. 
To  BL'J'XDER,  blfln'dar,v.  a.  To  mix  foolishly,  or 

blindl\.  StilHuiSfeel. 
BLU'NDER,  bian'dar,  s.   [fiom  the  verb.]   A  gross 

or  shameful  mistake.  AiUiisun. 
BLU'NDERBUSS.  bian'dar-bas,  i.  [from  blunder.] 

A  gun  that  is  discharged  with  many  bullets.  Dry- 
den, 
BLU'NDERER,  bian'dar-av,  s.    [fi-om  blunder.]    A 

blockhead.    Watts. 
BLU'NDERHEAD,  bian'ilAr-hSd,  s.   A  stupid  fel- 
low.   VEstrange. 
BLUNT,  blfint,  a.—!.  Dull  on   the  eslge  or  point; 

not  sharp.— 2.  Dull  in  understandiug;  not  quick. 

—3.  Rough;  uot  delicate.  Wotton.—4.  Abrupt;  not 

elegant.  Bacon. 
To  BLUNT,  biant,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]— 1.   To 

dull  the  edge  or  point.  Dryden.—2.  To  repress,  or 

weaken  any  appetite.  S/iaks/>eare. 
BLU'NTLV,  biam'l*,  ad.   [from  blunt]—!.   With- 
out sharpness.- 2.  Coarsely;  plainly,  liryden. 
BLU'NTNESS,    biant'niss,    s.     [from  blunt.]-!. 

Want  of  edge  or  point.  Suckling.— 2.  Coarseness; 

roughness  of  manners.  Dryden. 
BLUR,  bldr,   s.    [borra,  Span,  a  blot.]    A  blot{  a 

stain.  Soufh. 
To  BLUR,  blflr,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To>Iot; 

to  efface.  Locke.— 2.  To  stain.  Hudihras. 
To  BLURT,  biart,  v.  a.  To  let  fly  without  thinking. 

Hakewell. 
To  BLUSH,  blflsh,  v.  n.  [blosen,  Dutch.]-!.    To 

betray  shame  or  confusion,  by  a  red  colour  in  tlie- 

cheek.  Smith.— 2.  To  carry  a  red  colour.    Shaks- 

peare. 
BLUSH,  blftsh,  9.    [from  the  verb.]-!.    The  colour 

of  the  cheeks  raised  by  shame.- fo«.— 3.  A  red 

or   purple  colour.    Crashaw.—3.  Sudden  appear- 
ance. Locke. 
BLUSH  Y,  bl&sh'i,  «.    Having  the  colour  of  a  blush. 

Bacon. 
BLU'SHET,  blftsh'gt,  s.    [from  blush.]    A  msdest 

young  maiden.  B.Jonson. 
BLU'SHLESS,  biash'lls,  a.    [blush  and  less.]  Past 

blushing.    Marston. 
To  BLU'STER,  bias'tir,  v.  n.  [supposed  from  blast.] 

—1.  To  roar  as  a  storm.    Spen3er.—2.  To  bully; 

to  puff.  Gov.  nf  Tongue. 
BLU'STER.  bias'tftr,  s.   [from  the  verb.]— 1.   Roar; 

nuise;    tumult.    Sw>ft.—2.    Boast;   boisterousuess. 

Shnkspeare. 
BLU'STEUER,   bias'tfir-ftr,   s.     A   swaggerer;  a 

bully. 
BLU'STEROUS.blfts'tras,  a.  [from  blnster.]   Ta- 

miiltiious;  noisy.  Hudihras. 
BO,  bi,  interject.    A  word  of  terrour.  Temple. 
BOAR,  bore,  s.  [hap,  Saxon.]    The    male    swine. 
BOARD,  borde,  s.    [bpa;»,  Saxon.]—!.    A  piece  ot 

wood  of  more  length  and  breadth  than  UuckneM. 

Tewpk.—2.    A  table.   Hnkruell.-S.    A    table  at 

which  a  council  or  court  is  held.  Clarendon.—4.  A 

cf^urt   of  Jurisdiction.    Bacon. — S.    The  deck  or 

floor  of  a  shi;i.  Addison. 
Tn  BOARD,  b6nle,  v.  a.— 1.    To  enter  a  ship  by 

''•>rce.    Denhnin.—2.  To  a*  tack,  or  nirtke  the  first 

fitiempt.  S/ujKti>earc'.—3.    To  lay    or    pave  with 

boards.    Mo.vor, 
To  BOARD.   f)i\i-de.  v.  ii.    To  live  wh>^re  a  crrtaia 

rati   is  paid  for  eatin.?.  ffrrh-ii. 
BOARD-WA'GES,  !)6r:.>-v  J'iJs,  s     Wage's  bIJi-w^ 

to  servants  to  keep  tiienuelves  in  vict«i&!i     Zirtf- 

den. 
HO'ARD'-R  i,A,.rar,s.[fi)m  Iward.]  A  tabkr. 
'jr'ARiSH,    !>iii'lsh.3.  Lfwm 'loar.]  Swinish;  bru- 

I"!;  CM  cJ.     "^hcks. 
To  BOAST,  histe,  v.  n.  To  display  ono's  own  worth, 

ov  ncti'iiM.  2  Cor. 
roBOAS7;b49te,v.a.-l.    To  brag  oC  ifttertary.— 

e.  To  magnify;  to  exaln    Ptn/t'Kn 
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BOASl,  l)6ste,  s.— 1.  A  prouJ  tpcech.  .S^tctaltr.—i' 

Cause  of  boasting,     i'u/iir. 
BO'AS  TICH,   bis'tflr,  i.    [rrom  boast.]   A  bragrger. 

Buijlr. 
BfyASTFUL,   boste'fAl,   a.   [from    l>oa?t  aiiU  full.] 

OstiMitadoiis.     Popi. 
nO'ASTINGLy,  bisteins:-!*,  aU.  [fioiu  boajting.] 

Ostenfaticmslv.  Dfraij  of  Pith/. 
BCASTIVK,  bist'iv,  a.  [fioni  boast.]  Presumptu- 

oui.    Shenslune, 
BOAT,  b6t»-,  9.  [bat  Saxon.]  A   vessel  to  pass  the 

water  in.    Knteigh, 
BOA'TION,  bo-i'sbdn,  s.  [bOBiv,  L«t.]  Roar;  noiie. 

Derham. 
BO'ATMAN.bAti'ina.i,      ■). 
BO'ATSMAN,  bites' niln,  J  '' 

[from  boat  ami  man.]   He  that  inanagct  a  boat. 
BO'ATSWAIX,  bJ'sn,  s.  [from  «oat  and  swain.]  An 

officer  on  bnaixla  ship,  who  has  charge  of  all  her 

rif^pni;,  ropes,  caliles.  anchors. 
T»BOB,b8b,  V.  a.— I.  To  beat;  to  tliub.  Shaks.—i. 

Tochc.1t;  toi^in  by  fniiid.  Shaka. 
To  BOB,  b3b,  V.  n.  To  play  backward  and  forward. 

Drmten. 
BOB,  b8b,  s.  [from  the  verb  m«ittT.=l— 1.   Something 

that  lianas  so  as  to  play   loDii-ly.   Dryden.-^.  The 

words  repeated  at  the  ciiil  of  a  stanza.  UEstrangc. 

—3.  A  blow.  Aschnm. 
BO'BBIX,  b/5b'b1n,  s.  [bfihine,  Fr.]   A   amall  pin  of 

wood  u»e<l  in  weaving.  Tatler. 
BCVBBING.  bdb-blng,  s.   [Among   fishermen.!     A 

particular  manner  of  fishing  for  edn.    fVillick'a 

Domei.  Enry,  ▼■ 

BCBCHERRT,  b3b'tsli*i-r^,s.  [from  bob  and  chei^ 

ry-]  A  play  among  children  in  which  the  cherry 

i«  bung  so  as  to  bob  against  the  mouth.    Arhuiff 

IfOt. 

BO'BTAIL,  h3b'(ile.    Cut  tail.    SM.ku 
B0'BTAILED,b5b'til'd,  a.  Having  a  tail  cut.  VEa. 

trange, 
BCBWIG.b^b'wlg,  s.  A  short  wig.  Spertator, 
T»  BODE,  bode,  v.  a.  [boTJian,  Sax.]  To  portend;  to 

be  the  omen  of.    Shaki, 
To  BODE,  bide,  v,  n.  Jo  be  an  omen;  to  foreshew. 

Dnjdcn. 
BO'DEMENT,  bode'mint,  s.  [from  bode.]  Portent; 

omen.  Sfi/ik.t. 
To  BODGE,  hod.il-,  v.  n.  To  botgle.  Shakt. 
BO  DICE,  bftd'Jls,  s.  [from  bodies.]  Stays;  a  waist- 
coat quilteil  with  whalebone.  Prior, 
BO'DILESS,    b5d'd*-l?s'.,   a.  [from  Iwdy.]  Incorj)©. 

real;   without  a  body.    Davtrt. 
BO'UII.Y,  b4il'di-ll,  a.  [from  body.]— 1.  Corporeal; 

containing    body-    South.— 2.     Relating    to     the 

body,  not  the    mind.    Hooker.— 3.  Real;    actual. 

Shakt. 
BO-DILY,  brtd'di-l*,  ad.  Corporeally.  Watts. 
BCDKIN,  bSd'kln,  i.  [liodikin  or  small  body.  Skin- 

ner.]— 1.  An  instrument  with  a  small  blade  and 

sharp  point.  Sidney.— 'i.  An  instrmoent  to  draw  a 

thread  or  ribbon  through   a  loop.    Pofie.—i.  An 

instniment  lo  dress  hair.     Pope. 
Bfyor,  bdd'di,  s.  [boBij.  S«xon.l-l.  The  material 

substance  of  an  animal.  Miitthew.—^.  Matter;  op. 

posed  to  spirit.— 3.  A    persott;   a   humnn   being. 

Hooker.— \.    KealitA'i    opposed   to   rtpresontaticm. 

Colott.—S.  A  collective  mass.    Clarendon.— 6.  The 

main  army;  llie   batt|p.  Clnreudnn.—t.  A  corjMra- 

tion.  Sivifi.—H.  Theoidwai-d  rnnditioii.  1  for.—*). 

Their.»ir.  psit.  /ld'J''t.n —io   A  ;i:.n'b  ct:  j  ireneral 

efll  ctidf.— 11.  '*(r.!.tl'«- ns. -t/rir  •</'<.    rov/ hotly. 
BO'DY  ri/>TnKS      A.r<1»  kl&t»n«,  ■».   Cioi'iii.g'br 

h'>r«i'»  tliKi  I'v  ''loied.     ^ddiion. 
T»  BO"^y,  b^.!M*,  v.   a.  To  ;jnx!iicc  in  nom  •  form. 

Shnk^^lira'r. 
BOG,  \ttr.  ■■  ['>.->R,  soft,  Irish.]  A  marsli;  a  ft-n;  » 

rooraw.  .^iufh. 
BOT.OCD.  bSsr'rd,  pirt    a.  Mir,.<d  *i  ill  a  bog.  B. 

/■ni-o  . 
BOn-'rw<yirEJi,  l..^p^tr*i-'4r.  s.    [from  bog  and 

trot.  1  One  that  liv^  »  In  a  bogp'V  •■■mi"ry. 
To'bO'GGLE.bAg'gl,  v.  n.  [Irom  bogiLDotcJi.]— 1. 

To  ttart;  to  Oy  teck.    OrydM.— >.  T*  hmtate. 
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BO'GGI,ER,  bdg'giar,  »-  [from  boggle.]  A  ^ooUer. 
a  timorous  man.  .ihok-ffieare. 

HO'C;c;Y.  I)dg'.'4,  a.  [fitun  bog.]  Marshy;  twampy. 
Ahuilmot. 

BO'(;HOUSE,b3g'h4Air,  s.  A  bouswif  office. 

BOHK'A,  bi-bi'.  s.  [An  Indian  wonl.]  A  species  of 
tea.     Pope- 

To  BOIL,  bill,  v.  n.  [bouiller,  Fr.]-1.  To  be  agitat- 
ed by  hea^  Beutlty.—2.  To  Ik-  hot;  to  be  fenenu 
liryden.—i.  To  move  like  boiling  water.  Gay. 
—4.  To  be  in  hot  liquor.  Shnkspenre.—S.  'I'o  took 
by  boiling.    Swift, 

To  BOIL,  1)611,  T.  a-  To  seeth;  to  prepare,  or  eook 
by  hot  water.  Swift. 

BOTLER,  boil'fir,  s.  [from  boil.]— 1.  The  jietson 
that  boils  any  thing.  Boyle.— 2.  The  vtssel  in  which 
any  thing  is  boiled. 

BO'ISTEROUS,  bils'trfts,  a.  [Iiyster,  furious,  Dutch.] 
—1.  Violent;  lom';  stormy,  tVnller.—2.  Turbulent; 
furious.  Addison.— S.  (JnwieUIy.  .Spenser. 

BOTSTEROUSLY,  bils'trfts-l*,  ad.  [from  boister- 
ous.] VioUntIv;  lumultuously.  .Sti,(A. 

BOTSTEROUSNESS,  bils'tris-nJss,  ».  [from  bois- 
terous.]   TuiiiulMiousness;  turbulence. 

BO'LARY,  bi'Jl-r*.  a.  [from  bole]  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a  bole.    Brnun. 

BOLD,  bold,  a.  [balft,  Sa^ton.]- 1.  Daring;  brave; 
stout.  Temple.— i.  Executed  with  spirit.  RoKom- 
vion.—3.  Confident,  not  scrupulous.  Ltcke.—A. 
Impudent;  rude.  Erclut.—S.  Licentious.  tValler.— 
0.  Standing  out  to  the  view.  Dryden.—7.  To  nutke 
bold.  To  take  fieedum.  Tillat.f/m. 

To  BO-LDKN,  birdtn,  v.  n.  [from  bold.]  To  make 
bold.     Ascham.  - 

BO'LDFACE,  bild'f&ie.  s.  [from  bold  and  face.] 
Impudence;  saucinets.  L'Estron^. 

BO'LDFACED,  b&ld'fiste,  a.  [from  bold  and  face.] 
Impudent.     Brnmhnll. 

BO'LDLY.  bAld'l4,ad.  [from  bold.]  In  a  bold  man* 
ner.     Hooker.  .    ,^ 

BO'LDNESS,  bild'niss,  i.  [fVoui  bold.]-l.  Courage; 
bravery.  Sidney. — 3.  EHemptioii  from  cautiun. 
Drt/den.—5.  Freedom;  liberty.  S  Cur.—*.  Confi- 
dent trust  in  God.  Htoker.-S.  Assurance.  Bacon, 
—6.  Impudence,    hhoker, 

BOLE,  bile, «  — I.  The  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree.  Cbaf^ 
man.— 3.  A  khid  of  earth.  Woodivard.—i.  A  mea- 
sure of  corn  containing  six  bushels.  Mortimer. 

BO'LIS,  bA'lIs,  i.  [Lat.]  BoJis  is  a  great  fiery  b»}|, 
swiftly  hurried  tiirough  the  air,  anil  generally 
drawing  a  tail  after  it. 

BOLL,  bile,  s.  A  round  stalk  or  stem. 

To  HOLI,.  bAle,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  riw  in  a 
•talk.  Exodus. 

BOLSTER,  bfll'rtftr,  s.  [bolrCjie,  Saxon.]— 1. 
Something  laid  on  the  beil,  (n  support  the  lieod. 
Cay.— 2.  A  pad,  or  quilt.  Su-ift.—3.  Comprefs  of  a 
wound.     H'~i.vman. 

To  HO'LSTER,  bil'stAr,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.)— I. 
To  supnoit  the  head  with  a  liolster.- 2.  To  aftbrd 
a  bf'il  to.  Shakjpeare.—3.  To  hold  wounds  tog^ 
thei-  with  tt  compress.  S/>arp — 4.  To  support;  to 
maintain.    South. 

BOLT,  bill,  s.  [boult,  Dutch;  ^».\/,-.]— l.  An  ar- 
row; a  ilart.  /)n/rfcn.— 2.  Lightning;  a  tbundei^ 
bolt.  Drt/'/«.'.— 3.  Bolt  upright;  that  is,  upri^  as 
an  arrow.  Addison.— 4.  The  bar  of  a  door.  Shak*. 
(trare.—S.  An  iron  to  fasten  the  legs;  eoiTupted 
froiv  hniijht;  a  link.  Sliakvpeare.—6.  A  siH>t  or 
tXMW.    Sh/Jipctiie. 

Tn  /»OL"l ,  bAlt.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To  shut 
.1.-  •".nfn  wi"h  n  bolt.  fj:;«'rf>.— i.  I'o  blu^t  out. 
jW >■.',- iwi.— -I.  To  fetter,  to  "shacH:*.  S/u!(spei:t '.—4. 
To  ii''i;  Vt  .<-parat«  wit'i  a  «icv,>.  prtjiieri.—S.  To 
cxamiirf  til  'rj'  out.  Hnle^-^.  To  I'urit);  to 
purge.     r/^j^y'-m'fT. 

1\>  IJOLT.  bib,  ».  n  To  tpriiig  out  with  apeiid  and 
»ii:?d'-ine5-i.  I'rydrn. 

nO'L  •  KR.  hilt' A.  »  [fnmi  the  verb.]  A  iiifvi-  to 
u  n.:.h!i' nii>.(l  1    11-,  hn»n.  Bn.-on. 

nCLlHRAO.  bilt1i)<l,  t.  A  long  sfrait-oscfced 
glaw  vtsiel,  a  niatriist,  or  retetrtr.  Style. 

BO'I,  IING-HOUSE,  bill'!ng-hoft»t,  s.  The  {dace 
wlitre  m«al  is  tilW.    Dcnrui. 
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HO'LTING-HUTCH.    bSlt'Jnff-Iidtsb,    s.    'Pitt   n- 

ce^de  for  meal  bolleil.   Shnkspearc. 
BCLTSHRIT,  or  BO'WSPRI  V,  bo'sprft,  s.  A  mast 
runniiiK  out  at  the  liiad   oi'  a  ship,  not   standing 
upright,  but  aslope.  Sea  nici, 
BCLUS,  bo'lfis,  8.  [fi^A'c.i  A    medicine,  made  up 

into  a  soft  ..lass,  larj;er  than  pills.  Stv'fl. 
BOMB,  b8ra.   s.  f boinbns,  Latiii.l— 1.  A  l.md   noise. 

Bacon.— 2.  A  hollow   iron  ball,  or  slulL,  filletl  with 
gunpowder,  and  furnished  with  a  vent  for  a  fuse, 

or  woodi-n  tube,  fill-d    with   combustible  matter; 

to  be  thrown  out  from  a  mortar.  Rmve, 
To  BOMn,  bftm,    v.  a.    To  attack    with    Iwmbs. 

Prior. 
BOMB-CHEST,  bfin)'.tshJst.    8.    [fi-oni  bomb  and 

chest.]  A  kind  of  chest  filled  with  bombs,  placed 

under  ground,  to  blow  up  in  the  air. 
BOMB-KETCH.  bflm'-kStsh,  7 
BOMB-VESSEL,  bfim'-v^s-sl,  T' 

A  kind  of  ship,  strongly  built,  to  bear  the  shock 

of  a  mortar.  Addison. 
BO'MBARD.  bdiii'bJrd,    s.   [bombardus,  Lat.]    A 

(freat  gun.  A  barrel  for  wine.    KnoUes. 
Ta  BOMBA'RD,  bSm-bird',  t.  k.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  attack  with  bombs.     Addison. 
BOMBARDI'EK.  b6m-bai..i Jer',  s.  [from  bombard.] 

The   engineer  whose   employment  it  is  to  shoot 

bombs.    Tiitler. 
BOMBA'ROMENT,  b6m-baid'm?nt,  s.  [from  bom- 
bard.]   An  attack  made  by  throwing  bombs.  Ad- 
dison. 
BO'MBARD-PHRASE,   hSm'-bard-frJze,  s.  Swoln 

sentences.  B.  Jouson^s  Horace. 
BO'MBASIN,  bam'hJ-zine,  s.    [bombasin,  Fr.]  A 

slight  silken  stuff. 
BO'MBAST,  b^m'bast,    s. '   Fustiaii;    big    words. 

Donne. 
BO'MBA.ST,  bom'blst,   a.    High  sounding.    Shaks. 

peare,  ''  •  -  _      . 

BO'MB PROOF,  bdmb'pr66f,  a.  Capable  of  resisting 

the  force  of  a  t)orab. 
BOMBULA'TION,   b3m-bA-li'shftn,  s.  [from  bom- 

biiSj^Lat.]  Sound;   noise.     Bronvn. 
BONARO'BA,  bi-ni-ro'ba,  s.  A  whore.  Shnkspeare. 
BOifA'SUS.  tjo-ni'-fis,  [Lat.]  A  kind  of  buffalo. 
BONCHkE'TIElf,  htn-krtu\ihhn,  s.    [French.]  A 

species  of  pear,  so  called,  probably,  from  the  name 

of  a  ganJener. 
bond;  b3nd,  s.  [bonft,  Saxon.]— 1.  Cord,  or  chains, 

with  which   any   one  is    bound.     Shakspcare—2. 

Ligament   that  holds  together.  Locke.— 3.  Union; 

connexion.  Mortimer.— 4.  Imprisonment;  capti- 
vity. Acts.— 5.  Cement;  cause  of  union.  Sftaks- 
peare.—ft.  A  writing   of    obligation.    Drydcn.-T. 

Law  by  which  one  is  obliged.  Locke. 
BOND,  l)3nd.  s.  [jeljonfccn,  Saxon.]  Captive,   in  a 

servile  state.  Cor. 
BO'NDAGE,  bSnd'idje,  s.  [from  bond.]  Captivity; 

imprisonment.  Sidney,  Pope. 
BO'NDMAID,  bgnd'niide,  a.    [from  bond.]  A  wo- 
man slave.  Shakspeare, 
BO'NDMAN,  bSnd'man.  s.  [from  bond.]    A  man 

slave,  one  wholly  in  another's  power.  Dryden. 
BONDSE'RVANT.bond-sfir'vant,  s.  A  slave.  Levi- 
ticus. 
BONDSE'RVICE,    b3nd-sar'vls,     s.     Slavery.    1 

Kings. 
BO'NDSLAVE,  bond'slave,  s.    A  man  in  slavery. 

Davits. 
BO'NDSMAN,  bSnds'mJn,  s.  [from  bond  and  man.] 

One  hoimd  for  another.  Der/ifim. 
BO'NDWOMAN,  bfind'w  &m-niftn.  A  woman  slave. 

Ben  Jim.ion. 
BONE,  bone,  >.    [ban,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  solid  piirts  of 

the  huf\  of  an  aniin  1.-2.  A  fragment  of  meat;  a 

bone  with  a-  much  flesh  as  adheres  to  it.  Dryden. 

—3.  To  hr  vpon  l/ie  boiws.    To  attack.  L' Estrange. 

—4.  To  make  no  hones.    To  make  no  scruple.— 5. 

Dice.     Druilen. 
To  BONE,  bAne  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  T«»take  out 

the  Iwnes  from  the  flesh. 
BCNELACE,   bine'lise.   s.     [The  bobbins    with 

which  lace  it  woven,  being  frequently  made  of 

bones.]  Flaxen  lace.  Spectator, 
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BO'NELESS,  bine'liss,  a.  [from  bone.]    Withoui 

bones. 
To  BO'NESET,bAne'sit.  v.  n.  [frora  bone  and  set.] 
To  restore    a  bone  out  of  joint,    or  join  a  bone 
broKcn.  Horseman, 
BO'NRSEl  TER.bAne-sit-tfir.s.  [from  Iwneset]  A 

chiriirgeon.    Denhnm. 
BO'NEFIRE,   bfin'fli-e,  or  bdn'fire,  s.  [l)on,  good, 

Fr.  and  tire.]   A  fire  ntade  for  trium]>li.  South, 
BO  NGRACE,  bSn'grije,  s.  [bonne  grace,  Fr.]  A 

cov.ringfor  the  forehead.     Hakejvelt, 
BO'NNET,bon'n|t,9.  [bonnet,  Fr.]  A  hat;  a  cap. 
BO  NNET,  b5n'n6t,  s.  [In  fortification.]    A  kind  of 

little  ravelin. 
BO'NNRTS,  b6ii'n8ts,    s.  [In  the  sea   language.] 
Small  sails  set  on  the  courses  on  the  niizrn,  main- 
sail, and  foresail. 
BO-VNETTA,  bA'-nSt-tl.   s.    A  sea   fish.  Hawkes- 

lOortVs  Voyages. 
BO'NNILY,  b3n'nj-lfe,   ad.    [from    bonny.]    Gayly; 

handsomely. 
BO'NNINESS,  b3n'n4-n?ss,  s.  [from  bonny.]  Gav- 

ety;  handsomeness.  ■ 

BO'NNY,  bdii'ni,   a.    [from    bon,    bonne,    Fr.]— 1. 
Handsome;   beautiful.    Sfiaks.—i.     Gay;    raen-y. 
Shakspeare. 
BONNY     CLABBER,    bdn'ni.klib'bfir,    s.     Sour 

buttermilk.  Sxv'ft. 
BO'NUM  MAG'NUM,  bA'nftra  mlg'nfim.  s.  A  great 

plum. 
BO'NY,   bo'nj,  a.  [from   bone.]—!.   Consisting   of 

bones.  Ray.— 2.  Full  of  bones. 
BO'OBY,  bkb'bh,    a.   A  dull,  bettvy,  stupid  jfejjow. 

Prior, 
BOOK,  bSSk,  s.  [boc,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  volume  iu 
which  we  read  or  write.  Briron.—2.  A  particular 
part,  a  di\-ision  of  a  work.  Burnet.— 3.  The  regis- 
ter in  which  a  trader  keeps  an  account.  Shak*.-T 
4.  In  books.  In  kind  remembrance.  Addison. — 5. 
JVithout  book,  ^y  memoi-y.  Hooker. 
To  BOOK,  bSSk,   v.  a.  To  register  in  a  book.    Da. 

vies. 
BOOK-KEEPING,  bSSk'kiJp-lng,  s.  [from  book  and 

keep.1  The  art  of  keeping  accounts.  Harris. 
BO'OKBINDER,  b86k'b!nd-ar,   s.    A    man  wl.ose 

profession  it  is'  to  bind  books. 
BO'OKFUL,  bgftk'fi'il,   a.    [from   book   and   fuU.] 

Crowded  with  tmdigested  knowledge.     Pope, 
BO'OKISH,  bdSk'fsh,   a.    [from  book.]    Given    to 

books.     Spectator. 
BO'OKISHNESS,  b86k'lsh-n5ss,  s.  [from  bookish.] 

Overstudiousncss. 
BOOKLE'ARNED,  bS5k-l§rn'&d,  a.  [from  book  aiKl 

learned.]  Versed  in  books.  Szvift. 
BOOKLE'ARNING,   bSak-lSrn'lng,  s.  [from   book 
and  If-arning.]    Skill  in  literature;   acquaintahce 
with  books.  Sidnet/, 
BOOKL'ESS.    bSSk'igs,    a.  [book  and  less.]    Un- 

learned.    Shenstone, 
BO'OKMAN,  bSfik'man,  s.  [from  book  and  majf.] 
A  man  whase   profession  is  the  study  of  books. 
Shakxpeare. 
BO'OKMATE,  b63k'mite,   s.   Schoolfellow.  SMcS' 

peare, 
BO'OKSELLER,  bSak's*l-1tir,  s.   He  whose  profes- 

sion  it  is  to  sell  books.    H^aliou. 
BO'OKWORM,  bSak'wArm,    s.    [from   book   and 
worm.]— 1.  A  mite  that  eats  holes  in  books.— 2.  A 
student  too  closely  fixed  upon  books. 
BOOM,  bJftm,  8.   [from   boom,  a  tree,  Dutch.]—!. 
[In  sea  language.]  A  long  jmle  used  to  spread  out 
the  clue  of  the  studding  sail.- 2.  A  pole  with  bush- 
es or  baskets,  set  up  as  a  mark  to  shew  the  sailors 
bow  to  steer.- 3.  A  bar  of  wood  laid  across  a  har- 
bour.    Dryden, 
To  BOOM,  b6Sm,  v.   n.    To  rnsh  with  violence. 

Pope. 
BOON,  bA5n,  s.  [from  bene,  Sax.]  A  gift;  a  grant. 

Addison- 
noON.b55n,a.  [bon,  Fr.]  Gay;  meny.  MiUon, 
BOOR,  bo6r,  s.  [beer,  Dutch.]    A  lout;  a  clown. 

Tetnple. 
BO'ORISH,  bSSr'lsh.  a.   [from  l)90f.]    Clownish  ; 
rustick.    Sliaktpeare, 
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BO'OBIbHLY,  b63r'isli-li,  oJ.    Aftcv  a    clownish 

inaimti'. 
BO'OHISHNKSS,  b&Si-'fsli.nSss,   9.   [rroni  boorisli. 

C'oiii'3<n<'5s  of  iiiaiiiiei'S' 
BOOSK,  h66«e.s.  [bi-ps,  Sax.]     A  stall  for  u  ci)i\. 
To  BOO  T.  b66t,  V.  K.   [buX,  Snx.]— 1.  lo    ppifU;  to 

a<lvaiUn|^.  Haokcr,  Pu/ie.—2,  l"ui  iii-ieli;  to  heiitlit. 
S/iaksprore. 
BOOT,  b56t,   s.    [from  tin-  verb.]— I.  Profit;  gain; 
udruntaKc  Sliak3.—2.  To  /inol,  'with  advantage; 
ovtr  nnd  above.  HtTdett, 
BOOl",  b6fit,  s.  [botte,  Fr.]     A  covering  for  die  lejj, 

used  by  horsfiiieii.   M'lhuii. 
BOOT  oj  n   conch,  b&5t.     The  space  between  the 

coachman  uiid  ilic  coucli. 
To  BOOT,   b36t,    V.  a.    To  put  on  boots.    57hj*> 

[learc. 
BO'Or-HOSE,  bSit'hJze,  s.   [from  boot  and  hosewj 

Stdcliiii^s  to  serve  Cor  boots.  Shaksticare. 
BOO  I'-J  ACK,  b66t'd.jak,  s.  An  insirunienr  ior  pulling 

oft"  boots- 
BO'OT-lUEE,  bSoi'irW,   s.     Wood  sbaptil  like  a 

k'fj,  to  be  driven  into  boots  for  stvttchiiigthem. 
BO'OT-CATCHER,   bSfit'khsh-iir,  ».    [from    boot 

and  catch.]     The  person  whose  busim.  ss  at  an  inn 

is  to  pull  oft'  the  boots  ol  passengers.  Swift. 
BO'OTED,  b66i'Sd,   a.     [from   boot.]     In    boots. 

Dryden. 
BOOTH,  bdSTH,  s.  [boed,  Dutch.]    A  house  built  of 

boards  or  boughs.  Suifi. 
BO'OiT.KSS,  bJdl'lJss,  a.   [from  boot.]— 1.  Uselrss; 

unavailing.    S/iaks.—2.  Without    success.    S/iaks- 

pear.e. 
BO'oi  Y,  hhh'ti.  s.  [buyt,  Dutch.]—!.  Plunder;  pil- 

lajje.      Urydcn.—~-   'Hiiiigs    gotten    by    roblK:i7. 

Shttks.—3-    To  (jlay    booty.     To    lose   by    design. 

Drydriu 
BOPE'EP,  bo'piip,  s.     To  play  BOPEEP,  is  lo  look 

out  ai:d  draw  back,  as  if  frighted.  Dryden. 
BO'UABLE,  bo'ra-bl,  a.  [from  bore.]  That  may  be 

bored. 
BOJiA'CUlO,  b6-ri'tsli4-i,  s.  [bovracho,  Spanish.]  A 

drunkard.  Congrevc. 
BO' II  AGE,  bfti-'r'idje,  i.  [from  borago,  Latin.]    A 

plant. 
B0'R4MEZ,  bi'i-4-mlz,   s.     The   vegetable   lamb, 

generally  known  by  the  name  of  Agnus  Stythkus. 

Brown. 
UO'RAX,    bo'raks,  3.  [borax,  low   Latin.J    An  ar- 

tiilcial  salt,  pi'epared  from  sal  ammoniac,  nitre, 

calcined   tartar,   sea  salt,  and  alum,  dissolved   in 

wine.  Quinry, 
BO'RDElr.,  bir-dJl,  s.  [hordeel,  Teut.]     A  brothel:  a 

bawdy-houso.  South. 
BO'KDER,  bAr'dfir.s.  [bortl,  German.]- 1.  Theouter 

part  or  edge  ot   an)    thing.  Dryden. — 2.  Tlie  edgi 

of  a  country.  S/iemer.—S-  The  outer  part  of  a  gi 

nient  adorned  with  iie<dk  work.— 4.  A  bank  rais  >■ 

round  a  gaitlen,  and  set  with  Mowers.  H'^atler. 
To  BO'KDER,  biiAlnr,  t.  n.    [fi-om  the  noun.]— 1. 

To  confine  upon.  Knolicn.~i.  'I'o  approach  nearly 

to.  Tiiiutson. 
To  BO'RDER,  bir'dfir,  v.  a.— 1.  To  adorn  with  a 

border.— 2.  To  reach;  to  tuiiih.   Rnlt'gh. 
BO'»DEKER,l)Ar'dfti-6r,  s.  [from  bonier.]  He  that 

dwells  on  the  boiilevi.  S/irnser. 
To  BO'UDKAGE,  bird'ridje,  v.  n.    [from  bonier.] 

To  plunder  the  boixlen.  S//enser. 
To  BORE,  hire,  v.  a.  [bopian,  Sa.\.]    To  pieice 

with  a  hole.  mgl)y. 
To  HOKE,  li6re,  v.  u.-l.  To  make  a  bole.  IVilkins- 

—2.  To  push  forward  towards  a  certain   point. 

Dryden. 
BORE,  liAiv,  s.  [from  llie  verb.]— 1.  The  hole  made 

by  boring.  Milrori.—2.  'Ilie  instrument  with  which 

a  hole  is  boivd.   Moxon.—S.  The  size  ol    any  hole. 

Bacon.  . 
BORE,  bAre.     The  flrctnite  oT hrar.  Dnjdt-n. 
BO'REAL,b&'ri.il,  a.  [burcalii,  Latiu.]  Northern. 

}'o/je. 
BO'KEAS,  bi'.i-as,  s.  [Lat.]  The  north  wind. 
BORE'E,  bi-rift',  s.    A  kind  of  dance.  Swift. 
BO'RER,  b&'rftr,  s.  [from  bore.]  A  piercer.  Moxon. 
BORN,  bim.    The  participle  paitive  of  firrrr. 
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To  be  BORN,  bivu,  v.  n.  pass.   To  come  into  life. 

Lacke. 
.MO'KtJlGIf,  iifli-'rA,  s.  [bojihoe,  Sax.]  A  town  with 

a  corporttion. 
lil/ithEl.  !i4i-'r^l,  s.  A  mean  fellow.  Sjjenscr. 
T-j  Bt''KH(iW,  bo/rA,  v.  a.— 1.  Tii  take  lomething 

irom  aiiotlit  r  upoi.  credit.  Ni:h.—2.  To  ask  of  an- 
other  the   use  of  somell.ing   tor  a  time.  Dryden. 

—J.  To  take  soii.ethiiig  of  anotlier.  H'Uts.—i.To 

use  as   one's   own,   though  not  belonging  to  one. 

Dryden. 
BO'RROW,  b6i-'iA,  ,.  [from   the  lerb.]     The  tiling 

hollowed.  S/i(tk)p(nrc. 
BO'RROWER,  h6i-'ri-fir,  s.  [from  borrow.]-!.  He 

thai  boiTows.  M,lion.—2.    He  that  takes  what  is 

anotlui-"s.  Pfpe. 
B0'SCAGE,b6s'kidje,s.  [boscage,  Fr.]     Wood,  or 

woodlamls.  H'utfon. 
HO  SKY,  1>6 'lii,  a.   [bosqiie,  Fr.]     Woody.  Millon. 
BO'SOM,  b66'/.fim,  ovbtiz'zfini,  s.  [bcj-me,  Saxon.] 

—1.  The   breast;  the  heart.  Sh'jks.—2,  An  enclo- 

,sure.  Hooker.—:^,  'Ihe  folds  of  the  dress  that  cover 

the    breast.    Ej:odiij.—4.  The    tender   ati'ections. 

Mtlton.—S.  Inclination;  desire.  Shakttpcare. 
BO'SOM,  b65'zfini,in  composition,  iuiphes  intimacy; 

contidtnc  ;  i"„ii(liii  ss.  iVn  Jonson. 
To  BO'SOM,  bS6'z&ni,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 

enclose  in  the  bosom.    Milton.—^..  To  conceal  in 

privacy.  Pope. 
BO'SON.'bo'sn,  s.  [corrupted  from  bostswain.] 
BO'SPHORUS.  bfls'for-rfts,  s.  [\r,  geography,  Gr  ek 

»-?,  an  ox,  and  Tru^ui,  to  pass  over.]    A  nan-ow 

strait  or  aim  of  the  se?;  a  fritli. 
BOSS,  boss,  s.  [bosse,  Fr.]-1.  A  stud.  Pope.— 2.  The 

part  rising  in   tht    midst  of  any  thing.  Job. — 3.  A 

thick  body  of  any  kind.  Mo.xon. 
BO'SSAGE,   bds'sidje,  s.    [In  architecture.]    Any 

stmie  that  nas  a  projectuiv. 
BO'.SVKL,  bSi'vJl.  3.     A  species  of  crowfoot. 
BOiA'NICAL.  bo  15  i'ni-kli,  J„ 
B0TA'NlCK,b6iii.'iilU,  5"" 

[^ST^V«,  an  herb.]     Relating  to  herbs;   skilled  ia 

herbs.  Addison. 
BO'TANIS  1',  bot'tln-nlst,  s.  [from  botany.]    One 

skilled  in  plants.  IVoodivard. 
BOTANO'LOGY,  b8t-an-3l'6-j4,  s.  [jBcnmioxoyia..'] 

A  discoiu'st  upon  plants. 
B0'TANY,b6t'tln-ni,  s.   [from  jiorttn,  an  herb.] 

The  science  of  plants;  that  part  of  aitui-al  history 

which  n  .ates  to  vegelabk  s. 
BOTCH.'bStsh,  s.  [liozza,  Italian.]—!.  A  swelling  or 

eruptive  discoloration    of   the   skin.  7)ofifie.— 2.  A 

part   in   any  worK"   ill  finished.  Shftks. — 3.  An  ad- 
ventitious pan  clumsily  udde<l.  Dryden. 
i'o  BOTCH,  l)6tsh,  v.  a.   [tiom  tin"  noun.]— 1.  To 

mend  or   patch   clotlics   clumsily.— 2.  To  put  to- 

gi/ther  iiiisuitiibly,  or  unskilfully.    Dryden,— 3.  To 

niark  with  botches.  Garth, 
nO'  rcHY,  botshi,  a.    [from  botch.]    Marked  with 

boicliJS.   Shakspifiie. 
BO  1  H,  Uhtli,  a.  [l>aT:ha,  Sa.\.]  The  two;  the  one  and 

the  otii  r.  Hooker.  , 
BOTH,  b6M,coiij.    As  well.  Dryden. 
BO'IRYOID, hSt'ri-ild,  a.  [Ji'Jlevcui K.}    Hanng; 

the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes.  H'oorl-.card. 
BOTS,  bSt*.   s.     Small    Worms    in    the    entrails  of 

horses.  Shakspenre. 
HO'TTLE,  b6t'tl,s.  [boiiteille,  Fr.]— 1.  A  small  ves- 
sel ot  glass,  or  other  matter,  with  a  naiTow  mouth. 

King.— 2.  A   quantity  of  wine  usually  put  into  a 

lioitle;  a  quart.  Sj>e,lntor.—3.  A  quantity- of  hay  or 

gn.ss  bundled  nP.   Doune. 
Tu  BO'l  I'LE.  hSt'tl.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]     To 

eiicliisi'  i!:  bottles.  Sw\ft. 
BO'TI  LKKLOWER,  bSt'tl-flufl.ftr,  ».  A  plant. 
BO'  ITLES(  HEW,  b6i'il-skr66,  s.  [from  bottle  and 

screw.]     A  srr.  w  to  pull  out  ih>-  cork. 
BO'rroM,bAi''4m,  s.  [buCin  Sax.]- 1.  The  lowest 

par  01  anv  thing— 3.  rhet;i""">l  und.  rtbe  water. 

Dryden.— 3.  The    luundaiiou;    Uie   ground-work. 

dtterbury.—A.  A  dali ;  a  valley.  Bentlvy.—S  Tbo 

deepest  part.  LKke.—t.  Bound;  limit.  Shaks.—T- 
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rhe  utmost  of  any  miin's  capacity.  Shak.i.—S.  The 
last  resort-  Aildtson.—'i.  A  vossfl  for  navi^tion. 
NoiTu.—lO.  A  chrtiict;  or  stcurity.  Clarttidon. 
— U.A   balloftbrtaU  wound  uji  togetlier.    Mur- 

To    Btyi'  rOM,  bdt'tftni,    v.   a.    [from  tbc  iioiin.] 

—I.  I'd   buiH    upon;  to  fix  ujioii  as  a  support. 

Atterbtirtj.~2.  'I'o   u  ind  upon  something.    SImki- 

lirare. 
To  UO'TTOM,  hit'tflm,  v.  li.    To  rest  upon  ai  its 

iiipporl.  Lucke. 
BO' TTOMED.  b6t'lAmd,a.     HaviuK  a  bottom. 
BOTTOMLESS,  bdi'tfim-liss,  ».    [from   botiom.] 

Wa<!ting  a  bottom;  fatbumless.  Mittmu 
BO'I'IOMHY,  bSt'tAm-ri,   s.    [In  navigation  and 

commerce.]    The  aet  of  borrowing  money  on  a 

ship's  bottom. 
BCruCHET,  b&'shit,  s.  [French.]  A  sort  of  pear. 
BOUD,  bii\d,  s.    An  insect  which  breeds  in  malt. 
T»  BOUGE,  b&Wje,  t.  n.  [bouRe,  French.]  To  swell 

out. 
BOUGH,  hAA,  s.  [hog.  Sax.]  An  arm  or  large  shoot 

of  a  tree.  Sntney. 
BOUGHT,  biwt,  preter.  of  to  buy. 
BOUGHT,  biwt,  ».    [from  to  bow.]— 1.  A  twist;  a 

link;  a  knot.  Milton.— 2.  A  flexure.  Broxott. 
BOU'JLLOy,  bdiil-l6n,  s.  [French.]  Broth;  soup. 
BO'ULUKR   h^alU,  bol'dftr,   s.    [In  architecture.] 

Walls  built  of  round  flints  or  pebbles,  laid  in  a 

strong  mortiir. 
T»  BOUNCE,  bidnse,  r.  n.— 1.  To  fall  or  fly  against 

any  tJiiiipf  with  gi-eat  force.  Swift,— 2.  To  make  a 

sudden  leap.  Addison-— 3.  To  boast;  to  bully.— 4. 

To  be  bold  or  strung.  Sliak<peare. 
BOUNCE,  bi&nse,  s.    [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  strong 

sudden    blow.    Dryderu—2.  A  sudden    crack   or 

noise.  Gay.— 3.  A  boait;  a  threat. 
BCUNCER,  biitn'sflr,  s.  [tjrum  bounce.]  A  boaster; 

a  bully;  an  empty  threatener. 
BOUND,  b6find,s.  [from  hind.]— J.  A  limit;  a  boun- 
dary. Pope,— 2.  A  limit  by  which  any  excuriiion  is 

itstrained.  Lacke.-S.  A  leap;  a  jump;   a  spring. 

Addison,— i.  \  rebound.  Decau  of  Piety. 
To  BOUND,  b4&nd,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 

limit;  to  terminate.  Dfyden.—2.  To  restrain;  to 

conline.  Shakspeare, 
To  BOUND,  biind,  v.  n.  [bondir,  Fr.]— 1.  To  jump; 

to  sjiring.    Popr.—2.  To   rebound;   to  fly    back. 

a/iaisjiieare. 
To  BOUND,  b^Aiid,  r.  a.   To  make  to  bound.  Shaks. 

peare. 
BOUND,     b&ind,     participle     pasaive     of     bind. 

Knollcs, 
BOUND,  biintl,  a.   [a  wonl  of  doubtful  etymolo- 
gy.]   Destinedt  intended  to  eonie  to  any  place. 

Temple. 
BO'UNDARY.hSAn'da-ri,  ».  [from  bound.]  Limit: 

bound.  Rogert. 
BO'UNDEN,  biAn'dn,  participle  passive  of  bind. 
BO'UNWNG.STONR,  hiAnd'Ingystine,  J 
BOUND-SIONE,  b6And-«t4ne,     .  i'' 

A  stone  to  play  with.  Dryden, 
BO-UNDLESS,  biind'ljss,  a.  [from  bound.]    Unli- 

limited;  unconfinefV  £ouf  A.  < 
BO'UNDLKSSNESS,   bJind'liss-niss,     8.      [from 

bouudless.]    Exemption  from  limits.  South. 
BO'UNTKOUS,  biin'Mhtfls,   a.    [from   bounty.] 

Liberal;  kind;  generous.  Dryden. 
BO'UN  lEOUSLYj     boin't^hW»-lJ,     ad.      [IVom 

botinteoin.]    Liberally;  cencrously-  Dryden. 
BO'UNTKOrSNESS,  bAOin'tshfe-fls-uft^s,  s..    [from 

bo4ir,teous.]'  Munificence;  libpvality.  Psalms. 
BO'UNTIFUL,  biii.'ti-ril,  s.  [from  bounty  and 

full.]  ■  Lih>  ral;  generous;  munificent.  Taylor. 
BO'UNTIFULLY,  b6in'ti-ft\H4,  ad.  [from  bounti- 

hil.]    Liberally..  Donnei 
BO'UNTIF-ULNESs,    biin'ti-fil-niss,    s.      [from 

bountiful.]    -The  quality  of  being  bouvtindi  gene- 

WKiity.  .  ■,■•  ,.  v;  ... 

IwyUNTIHEAD,  bA6n't*-h6d,    ^ 
BO?UNTIHOOD,biti»'t4*6Ad,  y' 

6<oodne«ii;  virtue.  Spenstr. 
BO-^Ha-y,  hftin't*!*,  |>ont<K  Ff]  Genenwity;  Fibe. 

rality;  niunifleence.  Hoehr. 
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To  BO'URGEON.bflt'jSn,  r.  n.  [bourgeonner,  ft.] 
To  sprout;  to  shoot  into  branches.  Htrwel. 

BOURN.  lii,,i.',  5.  [borne,  Fiencb.]—!.  A  bound;  a 
limit,  ihcf..  .--:.  A  brook;  a  torrent.  Spenser, 

To  HOUSE,  bdaze,  v.n.  [buys.'n,  Dutch.]  To  diink 
lavishly.  Sjiense'. 

nO'USY,  bod'zc,  a.  [from  bouse.]  Drunken.  King. 

BOUT,  b6ut,  s.  [hot ta,  Italian.]  A  turn,  as  ihuch 
of  an  action  us  is  ptnforiniHl  atone  time.  Sidney* 

B(>'UTErLU,boW'\H,  ».  [French.]  An  incendiary. 
Kiiif:  CliiirUs. 

BO'i'  ri.SALE,bA'ti-s4le,  s.  A  sale  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Uaywaid. 

BOUTS  Rl'MEZ,  biri'mJ,  [Fremh.]  The  lart 
words  or  rhyajesof  a  number  of  verses  given  to  be 
fllied  up. 

To  HOW,  biu,  V.  a.  [bujen,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  bend;  to 
inflect.  I.(Ar/e.— 2.  To  bend  tlie  lioti)  in  token  of 
respect  or  submission.  Isaiah.— 3.  To  bend,  or  in- 
cline, in  condescension.  Ecdus.—i.  To  depre«s;  to 
crush.  PoJ>e. 

To  BOW,  b6A,  V.  n.— 1.  To  bend;  to  suffer  flexure. 
—2.  To  make  a  reverence.  Decay  of  Piety.— S. 
To  stoop.  Judges.— 4.  To  sink  under  pressure. 
Isaiah, 

BOW,  b6ft,  3.  [from  the  verb.  It  is  pronounced,  like 
the  verb,  as  nnu,  fteru.]  An  act  of  reverence  or 
.'ubinission.  Siv'fr. 

BOW,  bA,  s.  pronounced  bo.— 1.  An  instrument  of 
war.  Alieyne. — 2.  A  coloured  areli  in  the  clouds. 
Genests.—S,  Tbo  instrument  with  which  string 
instruments  arc  struck.  Dryden.-*.  The  dou- 
bling of  a  string  in  a  slip-knot.- J.  A  yoke.  Shaktt 
—6.  Bow  of  a  ship.  That  part  of  her  which 
begins  at  tlie  loof,  and  compassing  ends  of  the 
stern,  and  ends  at  the  sternmost  parts  of  the  fore, 
castle. 

BOW.BENT,  bA'bInt,  a.  [from  bow  and  beat.] 
Crooked.  Jililtori, 

BOW-HAND,  bohind,  s.  [from  bow  and  hand.]  Tlie 
hand  that  draws  the  bow.  Spenser. 

BOW-LEGGED,  bA'llgd,  a.  [from  bow  and  leg.] 
Having  crooked  legs. 

Tu  BO-WEL,  bA&'fl,  V.  a.  [fn)m  the  noun.]  To 
pierce  the  bowels.  Thomson. 

BO'WELS,  b^A'ils,  s.  [boyaux,  Fr.l-l.  Intestines; 
the  vessels  and  organs  within  the  body.  Samtiel.— 
2,  The  inner  jiarts  of  any  thing.  Shaks.—S.  Tender- 
ness; comi>assion.  Clarendon. 

BOWER,  bAA'fir,  s.  [from  buji  or  bupe,  Sa.von,  a 
place  of  iwivacy.]- 1.  A  liedchamber.  Fairy  Queen. 
— 3.  Any  room  in  a  house,  except  the  hall.  Fairy 
Queeiu—S.A  country  seat;  sometimes  a  cottage.  B. 
Jonson^—A.  A  shady  recess;  a  plantation  for  shade. 
ly.  Bvotvne.—S,  An  arbour,  whether  artificial  or 
natural.  S/iaks.  Much  ado,— fi.  Dwelling.  Drayton. 

BO'WER,li6i'fir,  s.  [from  bough.]  An  arbour  nuule 
ot  brancliesi 

BO'WER,  b&A'ir,  s.  [from  the  bow  of  a  ihiit.]  An- 
chors so  called. 

To  BO'WER.  biA'ftr,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
embower.  Shakspeare. 

To  BO'WER,  bAA'fir,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
lodge.  Fairy  Qveai, 

BO'WERY,  bAA'Abri,  a.  [from  bower.]  Full  of 
bowers.  Tickell. 

BOWL,  bile,  s.  [buelin,  Welch.]— 1.  A  vessel  to  hold 
liquids.  Felloru—2.  The  hollow  part  of  any  thing. 
SwiJ}. — 3.  A  basin  or  fountain.  Bacon. 

BOWL.  liAle,  s.  [boule,  Fr.]  A  round  mass  rdHed 
along  ihc  ground.  Uerlierl. 

Tu  BOWL,  GAle,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  play 
at  bowls.— 2.  To  throw  bowls  at  any  thing.  S/iaks' 
fiearc. 

BO'WLDER  S  TONES,  bAl'dii-stines,  s.  Lunipi  or 
fragments  of  stone  or  marble,  roumled  by  being 
tumbled  to  and  again  by  the  action  of  tlie  water. 
IVooihvard. 

BCWLER,  bi'lir,  s.  [from  bowl.]  He  that  i<lBys 
at  bowls. 

BO'WLINE,  1>A-Iln,  s.  A  roi>e  fastened  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  outside  of  a  sail. 

BO^WUNG  GREEN,  bA'llng-griia,  s.  C&oro  bowl 


l^iA  ^  liSjA 

—no,  iii6ve,  ii6i-,ti6t;— lubf,  LiMi,  bull;— Ail;— [lAuiiH'.^Ain.THis. 


>!•  ImjwIi  Vi,  licilllftj,  J     " 

AVMAN, bi'inin,  s.  An  avdier.":/'-/eni«A^ 
'WSI'KIT,  l>o'siiiii,s.  Holtsurit;  which  3«e.' 
HO'WSSKN,  boi'sJii,  V?  i.  To  (h-ein;h;^*o  soak. 


anil  gitJcn.]     A  kvcl  ineocofgroiinJ,  UcptsmoolU 

for  ImjwIi  r<.  licnilftj,  ^i  w 

BCWMj  '      * 

BO'WSI' 
To  HO'WSSKN,  boil's4n,  V:  !t.   To  (li-enoh;j*o  so 

Cmnv.  >-       ,       -.  ,^-* 

BO'WblKlNG,  luVstiTiig,  s.  '  The  stmig" 

the  bi>w  i«  KS^rt  lK.-iit.  -  ♦ 

BO'WJiKK,  bo'yfii','^>'.  [from    buiv.]— fl>Aii|:\i'cher. 

Drijlf'7f.—2.  Oiie  «ilp>t-  liMilc  is'to  inuiku  b( — 
BQjC. bdks, s. [bo\,  S;At)     A  inc.  " 

liOX,  bjii^S,  s.  [box,  S;i\J  — 1.  A  C;;sema<Ic 


liUAG,  bi-as.  s.    Lf'om   t'le  vcib.]— i.  A  boast;  a 
|>rt>nil  exiiRMsioii.    Bncait.—2.  'I'he  thing  boasted. 
Milton. 
HRAtlG,  hric,  s.     A  gunie  at  cards.  Cheslcrfifld. 
bllAOGADO'CIO,  bra^-gaHiA'shi  6,  s.    A  puffing, 

boasiiiig  f<-llow.   UMfnlcu. 
UHA'GGARr,  l)r;|[^';,-drt,^.  [from  Inag.]   Boastful; 

vainly  ost<-nlaiicii!s.   Danhe. 
llItA'UGAKT,brii;'gait,  s.  [from  brag.]  A  boaster, 
uku  bjws.       ^       ■'HiriUjtcare.  .  ■<        m  ■ 

BQtfC. bdks, s. [bo\,  S;At)     A  inc.  "        ■*  ■  JnRft^tiGI-ilt.FcJs'gftr,  s.  ffroTn  brag.]     A  boaster. 

Sa\J— L  A  c;;sema<Ic' of  \vuod,or       ■  SnntK  .  „ 

other  niatier,    to   boM   a:iy  ,tj»ing.' /'«/'r.— 2.  'Wi' 


wliich 


case  ill'  the  niariii?r"s  cmuiinss.— 3.  The  chest  :nto 


wUMi  iiiuntj  '< 

plaviii'iiM-.   . 
BOX.'  boiv-,  ■,. 

thelie.KU,..  li 
To  BOX,  l.dks,  V.  ...    I 

vHk  l»ON.    Siv'ifl. 

Tu  ]!OX,.b6ks,"v.  a.  [fi 


\7-.< 


i    I.  L    l>(i'ii,.j        I  <j  (.-llcldSf 

,  .     „    ^_ ilic  iioiin.]  'I'u  light  villi 

the  fi«.  Spe.latpr. 
BO-XEN,  lj;5ks's'f),'s.   [from   box.]— IvMatle  of  box. 

Gt:ij.—2.  KcseJhbliiig  box.   Dryiitnf* 
BO'XKR,  btfki'siir,  s.  [Irom  box.]  A  man  who  fights 

with  his  fists.  ' 

BOY,  b64,  s.— Ij  A  male  chiW;  not  a  ^rl.— 2.  One 
,  in  the  state  of  ailolescence;  older  than  an  in- 
'ftnt.— 3.  A  wgrd    of  contempt    for    young"  men. 

Locke.       •■     •■•'  * 

To  BOY,  hoi,  V.  rt.  [from  the  noun.]  To  actapislily, 
.    or  like  a  boy.  5Vi^*:v/)p0rf .  *> 

BO'YHOOD,  bii'hJ&tl,  s.  [fram  boy.]  Tlie  state 'oLa 

bov.  S.i'ifi.'  -  *■ 

nO'VISH,'b6c'(sli,  a.  [from  boy.]— 1.  Hi  lonjjiiiq;  t.)  a 

hov.  a/ink.f.—l.  ChiMi'^i  trillinic.  Dnfilrn.  ** 
BO'VISHLY,  boc'isii-lt^;  a<l.  f[lVoiJi  boj  i-.h.]     ChiUl- 

ishh;  triHinslv.  -' 

BO'YiSHXESSi  l>6c'ish-n?ss,      s.      [frmu    boy's*.] 

ChiUlishness;.  triHingniss. 
BO'lTSSf;  horizm,  s.  [fix>m  boy.]  Puerility;  cliilil- 

HPXAnahbi-eviatiim  ot  bishop.  'Sfe*.  •'4*  ■>•  •*« 
BKA'BBLE.  braWlil.  s.  [I)rabbelcu,>  Dutch.]  A  cfa- 

iiiorous  contest.  Shakh  ^      t*      -•■ 

7'oUKA'HBLE,  brili'W.v.  n.  [fmin  the  novin.]    To 

contest  noisily. 
BUA'HBLER,   brlb'bliAr,    s.     A    clamoi.m.    noibv 

fellow. 
7'o  BRACK,  br,\se,    v,   a.   [embrasser.   l-'r.J— 1.   i'o 

liind:  to  tie  ddSe  with  banitages.- 2.  'I'o  inieniJ;  to 

Sti:ain  up.  //oWtr. 
BRACB,  brise,  s,    Ifrom'the  verb.]— 1.    Ciiu  lure: 
.„  hajiilage.— 2. 'I'hat  « liicli  lioUis  any  tiling  ii|).— ;. 
,    BRACES  o/' (I roor/(.      Thick  str:ips  iif  li»lliir  «n 

which  it  bangs.— 4.   BRACK.    [In   printing.]     A 

crooked  line  inclosing  a  passage:  at  in  a  triplrff.— 

S.  Warlike  preparation.  V/infrj.— <j.  leiisioit;  lisjht. 

iiess.  Iliililci:  ^*" 

BRACE,  brise,  ».  A  pair;  a  couple;  Drijdcii.  y-. 
BRA'CELlvl',  br.\si'lfet,  s.  [braeeiet,  Fr.]  An  ohtA- 

inent  for  the  arms.  Boyli:  .  >.       , 

BRA'CEK.bii'sftr,  s.   [ti-oin  brasc.]    A  cincture;  a 
'  bandage.  Il''unnmi. 
BRACH,  brAtsh,  s.    [barque,  Fr.]     A  bitvh<>kound. 

S/uik^iffire. 
BRA'CHIAL,  br4kyill,  a.  [from   bvacluum,  Latin.] 

Bi'longiiigto  tliearm. 
BRACHY'GHAPHY,  br4-kig'griVl-f4,    s.    I'i^^X.'^': 

and  "}  g*4^'.  J    The  art  or  practice  of  writing  int  a 

short  comii.iss.  (.UnwUie- 
BRACK,  br.lk,s.     A  bi'each.  ZJ^i'^y. 
BRA'CKE  T.  brlk'et,  s.    A  ujece  of  wood  fixed  for 

tin;  supiKut  of  SOUP  thing.  Morliniir. 
BRA'CKlbll,  brak'Uh,  a.   [blacky  Dutch.]      Salt; 

sumetliiiig  salt,  iltrbnt.  \ 

BRA'CKISHNKSS,biak'l»h-iijK,s.  [from  bracWsli.] 

Saltn -ss.  Clwyne. 
BR.\I>,  brid,  s.    A  sort  of  nail  to  Hoor  rooms  with. 

Mnxon. 
To  BRAG, brJg,  v.  n.  [brBggeren,l)utc!i.]  To  boast; 

to  display  ostentatiously.    Sanderson.  ; 


HU  A'GLESS,  b^g'lSss,  t  [from  brag.]    Without  a 

boast.  SfJaksuepre- 
BRA.'.GI.Y,:)-bWg'lif'ad.      [from    brag.]      Finely. 

Spenser. 
To  I'.RAID.  brAde,  v.  a.  [bpic'oaii.  Sax.]    'I'o  weSve 

loifftlier.  Mdlo7t^  * 

BRAID,  bride,  sSj^from  the  verb.]    A  texture;  a 
^    kniit.  I'finr.  v 

BRAID,  bride,  a.    D.ceilful.  shakapchre. 
BRAILS,  briles,  s.  [Seat-rm.]  Small  ropes  reeved 
'   through  blocks. 

BRAIN,  brine,  s.  [bviej^en,  Snx.]— 1.  That  collection 

of. vessels  and  organ^m  the  brad,  from  which  sense 

aiid  motion  aine.    Slmks.—2.  The   iliiderstanding. 

Ilriininiml.—s,  The  alTectiinus.  Shaktpcare. 

Tn  BRAIN,  biirlc,  v.  a.  ,  'lo  kill  by  beating  out  the 

iiruins.  l'ul>c.  "* 

BRAI'NISIf,  bra'nisli;.a.  [iioiu  brain.]  Hot-headed; 

Idiiolis.  Shakspmri. 
BRAI'NLESS,  brinc'lSss,  i?    [from   brain.]     Siliv. 

)U„ka:         f  ,  * 

BR.VIN'PAV,  Uiine'piu,  s.   [IVoin  br.ain  and  pan.] 

I'lie  skull  containing  the  brains.  Drijdcn. 
liUA'lSSICK,  briiieMU,   a.'[li-oiii  brain a(jd  sick.] 
t-  AiMUheailed;  giddv.    ,l^''/ifiin.  Kiinlln: 
BRA'IXSICKLV.  biiiR'sik-li,  ail.  [from  brainsicls.] 

Weakh  ;  Iwadily.  Shnk^pairv. 
BKA'INSICKNESS,  brane'sik-iiSss,  s.  [from  brain- 
sick.]    Indiscrtiion;  giddiness.  ■% 
BRAKES  brike.     llie  preterite  of  Vitak.  Knolles. 
IVRAKK,  brike.s.     Eern;  bi-ambles.  i)ri/(/cn.       '^ 
BRAKE,   brikt,  s.— i.  An  instrument  for  dressing 
hein^r  liax.— 2.  The  handle  of  a  ship's  pump.— 3. 
.\  baker's  kneading  tAugh. 
BR.VKE,  brake,  s.nroii»  braiiue?,  Er.]  That  part  of 
the  carriage  of' a^uovfenble  balteiy,  whtJU  enables 
*•  it  (o  tuni.  I'fi'nJ'uX; 
B  ;'^'I<\  biik'i',  a.  [from  brake.]  'ntorny;  pnckly; 

rough.  7?(7i  Joiison. 
BKA'MULE,  l)r3m'bl.  s.   [bpemlar,  .Saxcm;   rubiis, 
Latin.]—!.    Blackberry     bush;     dfewberry    bush; 
^"■1)1)1  rrv    bush.     Miller-— 2.  Any   rough   prickly 
s1iriil>.  C^ni/.  •"■ 

BRA'MBLING,  lirJm'bltng,  s.  "A  bird,  called  also  a 

iiinuiKuiii  cliaflincli.  Vict- 
BRA'.MIN,  bri'mln,  s.    die  of  ih.'  chief  tribe  of  the 

peopla  in  India.  Guihrif.  ItoUrts. 
BR.VN',  brin.  *.  [breiiiia,  Italian.]  The  husRs  of  corn 

ground.  ll^uUvn. 
BRANCH,  brilnisli,  s.   [branche,  Er.]— 1.  The  shoot 
.  of  a  trie  froin  one  of  the  main  b<^glis.  S/iaks.—2. 
Any  distinct  article.  •  7ff«,'iw?.— 3.  Any  part  that 
'shoots  out   from  the  test^    JtiftT'i^/i.—A.  \  smaller 
river  running  into  a  largel*.  U'lh  i^/i.—s.  Any  part 
ofa  family  descending  iiia  eoll:itei:il  line.  Cnmi-.— 
6.  The  ottspring,  the  descendant.  CrnshfiH:—!.  Tht; 
antlers  or  shouts  of  a  stag's  horn. 
To  BRANCH,  bramsh,  v. n.  [from  iSe  uoun.]-i-l.  To 
»[irea(l  in  .branch)?*.     Milton.— 2.  To  spi-cad    into 
separate  purti.    LwAe.— 3-   'I\>  speak   ditl'usively . 
S;>iTtntm:—i.     To  s  liavc     harm     shooting     out. 
Milton. 
To  imANCH,  br^htsh,  v.  a.— U  To   divide  as  into 
branches.    Baron. — 2.  To  adoiii  witli  nceille  work. 
Spensrr. 

BRA'NCHER,  briutsh'Ar,  s l.  On    that  shoots  out 

into  branches. — 2.  In   falcom'v,  a  young    hawk, 
[brancliier,  Kr.] 
BRA'NCHlNKSS,br.lnt>h'4-n*ss,».  [from  brauchy.T 
l-'iiliiess  of  branches. 
1  BRANCHLESS,    br.lntdi'lis^,    s.     [froin  [bran  li.t 


r.H  \ 


p>i«t^: 


—  I.   Wiiiifiui  ,ii,i<jti  m-  ixicijjhi.— 2.  Naked.  Shaks- 
iiiurc. 

]tI<A'NCHY,  Ini.KsIi'^  a,  [irom  brand..]^  Full  of 
'•raiiclies  sprejuliiig;.   IVrtlts.  "' 

r.RAND,  bi-aml,  s.  [!)juii©,^axo!i.]— 1.  A  slick 
liljlitiil,  or  lit  lo  Ik-  lit;liti<l.  Dfijilcn.—'l.  A  swortl. 
Milton.— i.  A  tliiiiiilerboli.  Giti!wi!li:—4.  A  mark 
made  by  biiriiiiig  with  a  )iot  iron.  Bacon.  Itiij- 
din.  ,         •»  ^. 

To  BHAND.braml,  v.|f  [biiimleii,.TOiitch.]-*K  To; 
mark  iviiii  shot  iron. — 2jiTi>  mark  with  ailote  ut 
intainy.   Al/ci//iin/, 

BWA'NDGOOSK,  braiMl'gi&ss.  s.  4A.  kiJB  of  wild 
foul.  -     ^      tf        ^V        ^.      . 

To  BHA'NDISH,  Ui-aii'diNh,  v.  r.  [uom  braiiH.  a 
sword.]— !•  1"6  wave  or  sliake.  Smith.— i,  'lo 
play  with;  to  floiiristi.    Locke,   a. 

UliA'NULIN'Cr.briliul'lliig,.  s.  3irp.-ii'liuijar  \TOnii. 
Il'nhon.  '        ,  ,       ^ 

BHA'NOY.  brJii'd^,  5.  A  strong  liquorjjflistill  rt  from 
wine.  Sii-ifi, 

BliA'NGl.E,  hianVI,  ■!•   SqiiaWilc;  -vrangle.  Sn-iflT 

To  BRA'NGLE,  br.tii'^l,  \^  11.  To  wrailglvj,  lO' 
9f|unbble.  ^  ;!,    K 

nUASK.  brink,  1.    Bqpkwhi  at.  ^Iorfim:i:     , 

HXA'NNY,  brUii'iii.  a.   [ii«>m  braji.]    Haviiig    tHe 

.  ai)iiearaiste  of  br.111.    ll'ifcmi.ii.  '"  ., 

RHA'SIKU,  brA'zhnr,  s.  [fi'om  brass.Jt-l.  A  man'l^ 
factiirer  tliat  wciks  in  bi^ss.— 2.  A  •jaii  to  hold' 
coals.    Arbutlmot.      ,  '^ 

BUASl'I,,  or  BUAZll,,  V.A-v.hlV,  s.  An  Ameri- 
can wood,  commonly  snpposid  to  Jiaye  been  thus 
de  .omiiiatwl,  bi.'ca'.ise  first  brouglil  fiOm  Brazil. 

BRASS,  brass,  s.  [bjia]-,  S;..\.]— I.  A  yellow  nictnl, 
made  by  mixins^  copper  «itli  lapis  calSminaris- 
Bnnin.—i.  Iiiipudeiice.  '  » 

BRA'SSIXKSS,  bris's^nS?,  s.  [from  brassy.]  An 
appearance  like  brass.- 

BRA'SSY,  bvas's^,  a.  [from  brass.— l.,Pavtakiiig  of 
brass.  irooibv(!ttl.—2.  Haixl  as  brass.  S/>C!Ki.—3. 
Impudent.  '  '      * 

nH-AST,  brSst,  participial  a.  [fronifbiirst.]''  Bui^t; 
bi-okcn.  Spenser.  M        ^ 

BRAT,  brat,  s.— J.  A  clUid  so  "callpd  in  Wntempt. 
Ifo.vromnion.—i.  The  progeny;  ilie  olt'spring.  South. 

BRAVA'nO,bra-v;Vd6,  s.    A  l.oast;  a  brag.  ' 

BRAVE, brive,  a.  [bravp,Frenc!i.]— i;  Coiirngeous; 
daring;  bold.  Bacon.— 2.  Galhmt;  having:  a  no- 
ble mien.  Shriks.—-^.  Magnilicc  nt;  gr^iid.  Den- 
hnin. — 4.  Excellent;  noble.    Sii.'nty.     D!g/>y. 

BRAVE,  brive,  s.  [brave,  French.]—!.  A  lucter; 
a  man  darinjf  beyond  pviKlence  or  litness.  Diy- 
fieri.— 2.  A  boast;  a  challi.n!;e.<.S'///iA-.f/.c(7}f. 

To  BRAVE,  brive,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1,  To 
defy;  to  challenge.  Dr;/(len—'2,  To  cSrry  a 
boastine:  apjiearaiict'.  Bacon. 

BRAVELY,  briv.'li,  ad.  [from  brave.]  In  a 
br:ive  manuir;  couragcoosly;   gallantly.   Dryden- 

BRA'VERY,,  bri'vS-ri;  s.  [liom  brave.]—!.  Cou- 
raifei  niagnaniinit)'.  iJfWwoJi.— 2.  ISidendolU';  mag- 
nificence. Spenser.— 3.  Show;  osteutatinn.  Bacon. 
4.  Bravado:  boast.  Sii/ncj- 

BllA'VO.bri'vo,  s.  [bravo,  Italian.]  A  man  who 
murders  tin-  hire.    Govern,  of  the  Tongue. 

To  BRAWL,  briwl,  v.  n.  [brouiller,  Fr]— 1.  To 
quarrel  noisily  or  indecently.  lValts.—2.  To  speak 
loud  and  indecently.  Shaks.—3.  To  make  a  noise. 
Shakspcnre. 

BRAWL,  briwl,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  <^uan-el;  noise; 
scim-ility.    Hooker. 

BRA'\VLEB,bra\vl'nr,  s.  [from  brawl.}  A  wran- 
gler. 

BRAWN,  briwn,  s.  [of  uncertain  efymology.]_i. 
The  (!  -shy  or  mnsoe.lous  |)art  of  tlie  body,  feach- 
(iin.—2.  Till'  arm,  so  cal ltd.  from  its  being  uiuscu- 
lous.  Shnks,—3.  Bulk;  muscular  s(reni-th.  /');/- 
den,— 4.  The  Mesh  of  a  lioar;  Mortimer.— S,  A 
boar. 

BHA'WNKR,  briw'iiav,  .s.  [from  brawn.]  A  boar 
killid  for  the  tnbl'-.  Kinff. 

BUA'WNINKSS,  br.-ltt'uSiiiJs,  s.  [from  brawny.] 
Strength;  hardness.    Locke. 

BRA'WNY,briw'ni,  a.  [frombrawn.]  Museulous; 
(le>hy;  hiilky.  Drytlen. 


kin  ,  rir,  t  iDi-rii,— mi,  m5i;-plne,  |.1|»;- 

To  BRiW|J]ri,  I*,  a.  [lip  icaii,  Saxon.]  lo  poun:l, 
or  grind  sbtainc/i/^nian.  •  j. 

To  BR.AY,  bri,  v.  n.  [biaire,  Fieiich.jS-i,  ,ia  o 
m^ieji  noise  as   an  iS!^    Dryden.— it   I'o  make 


an  otfirtwive  noise.  C'o>ii;revt;. 

BRA^'.'il'wi,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Noise;  sound;  itlie 
voice  of  airiss.  Shakspeare.  fS' 

BUAY.  br:'t.  s.  Shelvijig  gi-oundi    Fnirf'ix.    ^ 

BRA'YEK.  bri'Sr,  s.  [froml)i-ay.]— 1.  oRfe  tliat 
brays  like  an  ass.  Pojjc,—^  With  print.  rsai|^>.- 
struiiier.t  lo  ieuiper  the  ink.  ' 

7'/#BRAZE,  bri/.i ,  v.  a.  [ti-iim  brass.]— li To  .soldi  r 
with  lirass.  Moa.o'ti.—2.  To  l^rdtn  It)  iiiipudcnc. . 
Shakipcftrc. 

BRAZEN,  brV-zn,  a.  [fi-ora^  brass.]-!.  Mi.  of 
-brass.  l'cnrhavi.—2.  Proceemng  from  br..>j.  iVM;. 
— 3.  Impiidi'nt.  ,       ^ 

To  RHA'ZEN,  br'i'zii,  v.  71.     ( <,  I  c  inipiidentfto  bu!- 

Wly.    Arhvih:u)t.  V 

RR'.V'ZEXFACE,  bra'zn-iise,  s.  [fioin  brazen  and 
face.]   An  impudent  wretch.     Slifih "peai c.  ■ 

BRA'ZENFACED,  bii'/.ti-fiste,  :|.  [from  brazen- 
fact .]  Is.podent;  shaiielesi.    S/iat^pcarc, 

nU.VZENNESS.  bri'zii-iies,  s.  [from  brazen.]— 1. 
Appeiiriiic;  liUe  brass.— 2.  Im])udeiice. 

BUA'ZIKI^.l>rA'zhfir,s.  See  BKASIER.  Sw'ft. 

BREACH,  briitsh,  s.  [fn.iii  br.  ak;  Ineclr-,  Fn'nch,] 
— 1.  Ihe  act  of  breaking  any  thing.  Shiikip.—2. 
Tlie  stiite  of  being  liroUen.  Shakip.—Z.  A  gaj)  in  a 
fortilicatton  made  by  a  battery.  ICnollci—4.  'I'he 
vidl.itioii  uf  law  or^contract  South.— 5.  An  opeii- 
iiij;-  in  a  coast.  ^jnser.—6.  Ditrerenci.';  quarrel. 
C!arcn<!on—l.  Infraction;  injury.  Clarendon, 

BREAD,  bred,  s.  [bjieaO,  Saxon.]— 1.  F««)d  made  <if 
fcroUiidcoin.  Jr'Hith:!qtJ—2.  Food  in  general.  Phi- 
i:pn.—?,.  Support  of  life  at  large.  Pope.' 

BKEAD-t'HlPPER,  brJd-tshlp'pAr,  s.  [from  bread 
and  chip.]  A  baker's  servant.   Shak.sp. 

BREAD-CORN,  brJd'kArn,  s.  [from  bread  and 
corn.]  Com  ot  which  bread  is  made,   ftmjrsnrd. 

BREADT[_H.  bl'lilrt,  s.  [from  bpaS,  Saxifn.]  ;rhc 
.measure  of  any  plain  superficies  from  sidettdside. 

*  Add/son. 

Tu  BREAK,  brike,  v.  a.  pret.  I  broke,  or  brake; 
part,  pavs.  broke,  or  broken,  [bpeccan,  Sax.]- 1. 
To  pan  by  viblence.  Mark.— 2.  'lo  burst  or  open 
by  force.  Biiriict.—3.  To  pierce;  to  di\  ide.  IJry. 
'den.— 4.  To  destroy  by  violence.  Burnet.— 5.  To 
overcome;  to  surmount.  Ghy. — 6.  I'o  batter;  to 
"make  breaches  or  gaps  in.  Shnktp.-r.  To  crjish 
or  destroy  the  strength  of  the  body.  Tillutsonf—t, 
To  sink  or  appal  the  spirit.  Phil/px.—Q,  Tg  sub- 
due. Addison.— 10.  To  crush;  to  disable;  to  inca- 
pacitate. CInrendoii.—U.  To  weaken  the  mind. 
,Ffff»)i.— 12.  'l"o  tame;  to  train  to  obc-dience.  May'i 
l'irgil.—\3.  To  make  bankrupt,  pavies.— 14.  To 
erack  or  o])en  the  skin.  Drt/'len.—lS.  To  violate 
a  contract  or  promise.  Shaks/Kare.—IG.  To  !■!■ 
"  fringe  a  law.  Vnjden.— 17.  To  intercept;  to  hin- 
der the  eliect  of.  D)iidcJ!.—iS.  To  interrupt.  J)nj. 
rfcn.— 19.  To  separate  company.  AUerbury.~20. 
To  dissolve  any  union.  Collier.— 2\.  To  reform. 
Grew.— 22.  To  open  sometliing  new.  Baron.— 23. 
To  discaiil;  to  dis)niss  from  office.  Sn-ift,—24,  To 
break  the  hack.  To  disable  one's  fortune.  Shaksp.— 
25.  To  bn-ak  a  deer.  To  cut  it  up  at  table.— 28. 
To  break  fast.  To  eat  the  first  time  in  the  day.— 
27.  To  break  ground.  To  opeit  trenches.— 28.  Tu 
break  the  heart.  To  destroy  with  grief.  Dryden.— 
29;  To  break  the  neck.  Tolux,  or  put  out  tlie  neck 
joints.   Shak.ffj.— 30.  To  break  off.    lo  put  a  sud- 

'  den  siopl— ■<!.  Toifcoit  Oj^-  To  preclude  by  some 
obstacle.  /I ddisDii.— 32.  To  break  up.  To  dissolve. 
Arbntlinit.—33.  To  break  up.  To  ol>en;  to  lay 
open.  !!oo,lward.—34.  To  break  Up.  To  sepa- 
"Yate  or  distiand.  KnoUes.— 55.  To  break  upon  the 
toheel.  Vo  punish  by  stretching  a  criminal  upon 
the  whel,  and  breaking  iiw  bones  with  bats.— 
3t^.  To  break  tvind.  I'o  give  vent  to  wind  in  the 
body. 

To  BREAK,  brike,  v.  n  --1.  lo  part  in  two.  S/uiks/>. 
—2.  To  burst.  Dryden.— 3.  To  burst  by  dashing,  as 
waves  on  a  rock.  Pope.— 4.  To  open  and  discharge 
matter.    Harvni.—S.  To   open   as  the     momiug. 
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J)OHi/f.— 6.  Til  .tairst  lurtli;  to  i;\clji:ii.  6/«;/>..,''.— 

7.  To  Ik'Couk' baWkriipl-  /'"/"•";''•  '"  •'•''''""■  ''• 
'liL-flllli  and  slieiiKtIi-  6'irj/i— y.  To  issm-  out  witli 
M'tifiuiiici-.  J'lijtC.—  lO.  Vo  make  way  witii  soim- 
kind  ol'  sikKUiiir-ss.  Hunkir.  Sninuti.— II.  'Jo 
coiiie  t6  an  exj>liiiialion.  Bcfi  J»iuun. — 12.  To  (all 
out;  t<t(b<:  frienils  no  longer.  Bcii  Jousi/n.  Prior.— 
13.  'iVbmik  J'roin.  To  sei)ai'ate  from  with  soini; 
Vi'lieniLnci'.  Sostoiiimon.—14.  To  break  in.  To  enter 
unexiH-ttedl}.'  J'ldimu.—lS.  To  hn-ik  lou.ii:.  'lo 
iscape'lVoni  captivitj-.  MHtvji.—16.  Tu  break  ojj'. 
To  dwist  suddenly.  Taylor.— n.  To  break  off 
from.  To  piii-t  fiom  with  \iolence.  S/iakifi.— IS. 
To  brenk  out.  'I'o  discover  it<i'li  in  suddeo  etVicts. 
S:nUli.—V).  To  break  out.  To  ha^c  triiptioni,  iVoni 
l'iKt;'\>t^i\\.— 20,  T'l  break  uiil.  To  bieonie  dissolnte. 
J)rijilai.--riX.  To  hrcik  up.  To  ceas  ■;  lo  intennir.. 
..  Bucuri.—22.  Tobrerik  a/).  rodissolvi.-i(s  il".  H'ut/f.— 
2J.  To  break  up.  To  begin  holidayst  S/iakXj'>.—2t. 
To  break  wilh.  To  j^>art  friuiidihij)  wiili  :)ii\. 
Suulh. 

BREAK,  brake,  s.  [i\\,m  the  verb.]— 1.  State  of  be- 
in^  broken;  opening.  KnoliC!i.—2.  A  i>aust-,  an  in- 
terruption.— 3.  A  line  drawn,  noting  itsat  ilie  sense 
is  susjxnded.  i'jii^/.  ■ 

IiHIi'AKKH,bri'kfir,  s.  ffroni  break.]-l.  He  that 
breaks  any  thing.  South— 2.  A  wave  broken  by 
roeks  or  sandbanks. 

To  HUE'AKFAST,  brSk'fist,  v.  n.  ^fmrn  break  and 
fait.]    To  eat  the  firil  meal  in  tlie  ilav. 

BKK'AKKAST,  br5k'f4st,  s.  [fivm  the  verb.]-l. 
'I'hefirst'nieal  in  the  day.  IVottun.~i..  The  thing 
ealen  at  tlie  first  meal.— 3.  A  meal  in  gen  ral. 
OnjiUii. 

1JKE'.\K\"ICCK,  brAl.e'n^k,  s.  A  steep  plaee  en- 
ihin^\.-ri(ig  the  neck.  S/iakt/>cfirr. 

IJHi:'AKl'KOMISE,  brike'pid.n-ls,  s.  One  that 
makes  a  jiractice  of  breaking  his  promise.  S/iuki- 
/H'urr. 

JUiEA>I,biiim,  s.  [branie,Fivnch.l  The  name  of  a 
fish. 

BREAST,  brgst,  s.  [bpeort:,  Saxon.]— 1.  1  he  mid- 
dle part  of  the  hnman  body,  between  tlie  neck 
and  bell).— 2.  The  dugs  or  teats  of  women  v liieh 
cuuuiin  the  milk.  Job.— 3.  The  piirt  of  a  beast  that 
is  under  the  neek,  between  the  I'ortlegs. — 4.  1  lie 
Jieiit;  the  conscience.  Drijden.—i.  The  passions. 
Cowky. 

To  BREAST,  br^st,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  meet 

■    in  front.  S/iaki/t»rire. 

BRE'ASTBONE,  brJst'bone,  s.  [fivm  breast  and 
bone.]   The  bone  ol  the  Invast;  tJie  sternum. 

BKK'ASTIIIGH,  brgst'lil,  a.  [from  bixast  and 
high.]  Upio  lliebivast.  Sidmij. 

BRE'ASniOOKS,b:-Js;'liad!.5,  s.  [from  breast  and 
hook.]  Willi  sliipui'i.;'!it«,  the  compassing  limbrrs 
l»-l'oiv,  that  helji  to  si  lengthen  the  stem,  and  al  the 
ibrepart  ot  the  shiji.   Harris. 

BRE'ASTKNOr,  biist'nit,  s.  [from  briast  and 
knot.]  A  knot  or  bunch  of  ribands  woiii  by  wo- 
men on  the  breast.    Adtlisori. 

BHE'ASTPLATE,  bilst'plite,  s.  [from  breast  and 
plate.l   Arnwur  for  the  breast.   Ctnjleij. 

BRE'ASTPLOUGH,  hr?sl'pli.\,  «.  A  plough  used 
for  jiaring  turf,  driven  by  the  breast.  Murli- 
mer. 

lJRE'ASTWOKK,brJst'wark,  s.  [fi-om  breast  and 
work.]  Works  throw'rt  up  as  high  as  the  bitasts  of 
the  defendants.  Clarrndoii. 

BR K ATM,  U-hh,  s.  [bjiaBo.  Sa\on.]-l.  The  air 
draw  II  ill  and  «Jected  out  of  tlw  body.  Sbaki/t.—i. 
Life.  J)riidrn.—3.  'ifie  state  or  power  of  breath- 
ing freely.  Onjdrn.—4.  Respiralion;  act  of  breath- 
ing. Milton.— S.  Respite;  pause;  relaxation.  S/ioksp. 
—6.  Bi-ee/.e;  moving  alv.  Addimi.—T.  A  single 
act;  an  imiant.  IJryden, 

Tu  BREATHE,  brii THe,  v.  n.  [from  bitath.]— 
1.  To  draw  in  and  throw  out  the  air  by  the  lungs. 
Pope.— 2.  To  live.  S/iuksp.—3.  To  rest.  Roiconi- 
nioii.— 4.   To  pass  by  bitathing.    S/uik.fJicare. 

To  BREATHE,  brii  IHe.  v.  a.-l.  To  iiipirc  into 
one's  own  Iwdy,  and  expire  out  of  it.  Drydrn. — 2. 
To  inject  by  breathing,  lic-ay  of  Piety.— 3.  To 
fjcct  by    breathing.    Sptctaror.—i,  To   exercise. 
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s  .i/.i  ..— 5,.'l'ii  move  or  aetuate  by  breath.  Prmi . 
.    I  u  mil  r  jirivatcly.  •'ilipkip.-T.  To  giveair  or 
,  M  |]|  111.    Orifdni. 

ilUE'A  riiP.H.  biii'inar,    s.    Ui-oin    l «  hreallie.] 

1'— 1.   Oil'-  that  hivatlies  or  liveT.    .SIrJi!p.—2.  Oaie 

that  iitti  IS .  iiiij^jtl.iii^   S!iakip.—3.   Inspirer;   oiie 

'   that   aniiiiat  :s    ur  ■iws'jjL  ''y    inspiration.      Sar- 

ris. 


[from  'Tifbreed.] 


^?n^•yATH^^fo.l„■ii'Tlm^g.  s.  [f.om  bivatii<-]^i. 

Asjiiration;    si  er.  t    pravth-.    I'rior.^.  Ureathing- 
lilaee;  vent.    l)r-:din. 
HHK'A'HJI.r-SS,  liie  //iJss.    a.    [from  breath.]—!. 
Out  of   br  atli;    s,i-ni    \viill*' labour.— 2.     Dead. 
Prior.  ^ 

r,UEn,    bri.l,   p.i.-lieipl'j):i's?;v, 

liKKi'K,  bieai.s.  S.e  '.'■;  \^'> 

BUKKCH,  biirsli,  s.  .  bpseclin,  Sax.] 

J.     The   losvei-    jian  i ictijiiurd.—2. 

Bi-C' ches.    Sli'iksp.—'',.    I  11.- iniKi  1  pail  of  a  pii>$e 
of  orilnaiic.  .— 4.    The  biiukr  pan  of  anv  thing. 

To  BUEKCH,biltsli,  V.  a.  [ir,::;i  tlienoHji'.]-!.  To 
inu  into  breeches.— 2,  '1  u  fit,  any  thin;;  witli.^ 
bii  ceb;  as,  lo  bi'i  i  c!;  a  gun.       * 

BKEKCHES,  brtis  /Js,  s.  [bpac.  Saxon.]-!.  Th,- 
garinent  worn  by  men  over  llie  lower  part  of  tin- 
body,  Slir.L  ;.—%'■  io  wear  ihty.brcerlies,  is,  in  a 
wi'e,  to  usd:')  the  aiiihoritv  ofitlie  husband.  L'Lx- 
tr,!u\'v.  .  -    ■      ■^S 

To  BREED,  brcc.l.v.  a.  pri-tei-.^lArcd,  I  have  bred. 
T'ljiiffan,  Sa\(iii  ]— !.  'I'o  jnocnate,  to  gtneiiitc. 
Jiuscotiiniuu.— 2.1^^1  i  i.ce.isioii;  to  Wiuse;  to  pro- 
duce. W  >r/M«i.— 3.  Ill  10  iiriw;  to  hmch;  lo  jilm. 
Smikt — •!.  To  piotuce  tVoi"  oiip'sselti  Locke.—:'. 
"I'o  giv;- birth  ,o.  tloi/kfr.—6.  Toe<Ulcate;  to  qua- 
.U'y  b)  idixatiiiii.  I>rijili:n.—7.  To  bring  up;  in 
take  ear.   of.    Drydcn. 

To  BUE;;U,  brci.l,  \.  n.— i.  To  bring  young. 
Spcrtator.—2.  l"o  increase  by  i  ew  production.  J<<j- 
liij;/i.—3.  'J'o  bepioflucid;  to  l.ave  birth.  Briitlfij.— 
4.  To  raise  a  breed.  Mortimer. 

BREED,  breed,  s.  [from the  verb.]—!.  A  ciist;  a 
kind;  a  suUlivision  of  species.'  jiononinioii.—Z. 
Progeny;  offspring.  5/iftt.v.— 3.  A  number  prwlu- 
<etl  at  once;  a  liaicli.   Grew.' 

BRE'EDBA'iE,  briid'bite,  s.  [from  breid  and 
bate.    One  that  breeds  quarrels.  ShuksjH'orc. 

BRE'EDER,  br^id'i'r,  s.  [tiom  bieeil.]-!.  That 
which  pi-oduces  any  thing.  S/iak^.-ji.  '1  he  peisuii 
wliith  brings  tip  anotlier.  Anham. — 3.  A  ti.!i..Tle 
that  is  prolificU.  Siiakn.—A.  One  that  takes  care  to 
raise  a  breed.  'Tciul'lr.. 

BREE'DI.Vti.  biiia'iiig.s.  [from  breed.]— 1. Educa- 
tion; iiistriutiou;  qualirications.  Sbnka.—2.  Man- 
ners; knowledi;e  of  ceremony.  S\vifl.—3.  Kiir- 
ture.    Mihon. 

BREEZE,  briiz-o,  s.  [Iipiora,  Saxon.]  A  stinging 
flv. 

BREEZE,  brii/c,  s.  [bre/.za,  iLilian.]  A  g.nile 
gall*. 

BRl:.'EZEI.ESS,  briiic'les,  a.  [Iroin  breeze  and 
le.ss.]    Motioiili-ss.   S/ieiiiton<: 

BllF.'EZY,bri4'/.e,a.  [from  breeze.]  Fanned  with 
gales.    Pope. 

BKEME.  br4em,  a.  Cruel;  sharp;  severe,  -^wvi- 
icr. 

BRENT,  brJnt,  a.     Burnt.    Spai^rr. 

HRKl",  brjt,  t.    A  fish  of  ilie  lurlxit  kind. 

BRE'l'HRKX,  l,iJriTr*ii,  s.  ['Ihe  plui-al  of  bro- 
tlnr.] 

BRK'VIARY,  bri'vS-ii^i,  s.  [breviairt-,  Fr.]-1. 
An  abiidgenitiit;  an  epitome  AylJ/e.—i.'  T'  .■ 
book  containing  thedail}  s  rvice  «f  liie  cbiirch  o:' 
Rome. 

BRfc.'VlAT,  bri'ielt,  s.  [  r.mi  bivvis,  Lat.]  A  short 
compeiuiilim.  J)ertjy  of  Pielu- 

BRE'VIATURK,  biive'yi-tshure,  s.  [fi-om  biv\io, 
I.at.]    An  a'lbreviatioii. 

BREVl'ER,  bri-viii-',  s.  A  particular  size  of  small 
letter  used  in  printing. 

BRE'VITY,  brSv'i-iJ,  s.  [bR'\ilas,  I.at.]  Concise- 
ness-, shortness.   Ih-yden. 

To  BUEW,  br3iV  v.  a.  [broweii,  Dutch.]— 1.  !•> 
make  liquors  by  mi^g  seveial  ingi-etii'?iits.    Mi!- 
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Fite,''<ip,  till, 111 ;'-iT>*i liiSn—l'lne, [,ii(,— 


ttri.~2.  1  o  prepare  by   mixing  things  to|;e«icr; 
Folic— 3.  To  contrive;  to  plot.  IVoUotu   Lt'  ^ 
To  BKEW.InSft^v.  n.    To  perform  tneflHiW  of  a 
brtwcr.   S''akspearc.  '^         *  • 

^JRR^V7^)^66,  s.    [from  the  verWg  Mtjnner  of  brew- 
ing.'  Bacon.  "*'  .      '' 
BKli'WAGE,  br66'iclJt'i.lK    [from  b.siw.]    JlistMvg 

of  various  tbiiiK-  S/inkspenn:  tifa^jj.    .   ^ 

BKE'WER,  br6(i'flr,  s.    A  man  wbase^jfojp"^"''** 

is  to  make  Umm-.  TiUutson.  -f^'i'^.- 

BRK'WHOUSE,   brbS'liouse,   s.     [tioin  brew    ami 
house.]    A  house  appropriated  lo   br«^vini;.    Ba- 
con. '       - 
BHE'WING,br56'liig,  s.   [Irombrew.]  Quantity  of 

liquor  brewi  (V< 
miK'WlS,  brio'ls,  s.     A  piece  of  bread  soaked  ni 

boiling  fat  pottage,  made  <>l  salted  meat. 
BRIBE,   bribe,   s.    [IJribe,   in  Freiieh.]  A  reward 

given  to  pervert  tifc  judgment.    H'tttUr. 
To  UH114E,,bribc,  V.  a.    [frun)  the  noun.]     To  gain 
Hby  bribes. 
BRl'BER,  bvi'bfir,  s.    [from  bribe-]'  One  that  pays 

for  corrupt  practices.  '• 

BRl'BERY,  brl'bj-ri.  s.     The  cvime  of  giving  or 

taking  rewards  for  bad  practices.'   Bacon-   . 

BRICK,  brik,  s.  ■  [brick,  Dutch.]—!.    A  mass  of 

burnt  clay  for  builders.  Adiliion.—2.  A  loaf  shaped 

like  a  brick         ■  ~    ,         .  , 

To  BRICK,  brik,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lay  wiUi 

bricks.     Swijt- 
BRl'CKBAT,  brlk'bat,  s.   [from  brick  and  bat.]    A 

piece  of  brick.    Bacon. 
BRl'CKCLAY,  brlk'kla,  s.   [from   brick  and  clay.] 

Clay  used  for  making  bricks.    IVo'odward.         ^ 
BRl'OKDUb'l",   brlk'dfist,     s.     [from     brick    and 
dust.]     Dust  made    by    pounding  bricks.    Spec- 
tator. 
BRrCK-KILN,brIk'kll,s.     [troin  brick  and  kiln.] 
A   kiln    or  place  to   burn   bricks  in.    Decay  of 
Piely- 
BUrCKLAYEK,  brik'la-fir,  s.  [frtmi  brick  and  lay.] 

A  brick  mason.  Donne. 
BRl'CKMAKKR,  brlk'mi-kii-.    s.     [from  brick  and 
make.]    One  whose   trade   it  is  to  make  bricks. 
IVoodward. 
BRl'DAI,,  bri'dil,  a.   [from  bride.]  Belonging  to  a 

wedding;  nuptial.    Walsh.   Pope. 
BRl'DAL,   brl'dil,    s.    The  nuptial  festival.     Her- 
bert. 
BRIDE,  bride,  s.  [bpyb,  Saxon.]    A  woman  new 

married.  Sniifh. 
BRI'DEBED,  brlde'b&d,  s.    [fiom  bride  and  bed.] 

Marriage-bed.    Po/ie.  ^ 
BRl'DECAKE,bride'kake,s.  [from  bride  and  cake.] 
A  cake  distributed  to   guests  at  a  wedding.    Ben 
Jonson. 
BHI'DEGROOM,  brlde'grOOm,  s.  [from  bride  and 

groom.]  A  new-married  man.  Dryden. 
BRI'DEMEN,bride'mSn.  ) 

BRI'DEMAIDS,  biide'mides,3  ''• 

The  attendants  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
BRl'DESTAKE,  bride'stike,  s.    [from    bride  and 
stake.]  A  post  set  in  the  ground  to  dance  round  at 
a  wedding  (east.   Ben  Jonson. 
BRl'DEWELI.,  brlde'wJU,  s.     A  house  of  correc- 
tion. 
BRIDGE,  bridje,  s.    D>Pic,  Saxon.]—!.   A  building 
raised  over  w  ater  for  the  convenience  of  passage. 
Drydcn.—I.  'I'he  upper  part  of  the  nose.  Bacon.— 
3.  'i'he  supporter  of  the  strings  in  stringed  instru- 
ments of  musick. 
To  BRIDGE,  bridje,  v.  a.    [from    the  noun.]    To 

raise  a  bridge  over  any  place.   Milton. 
BRrDLE,brl'dl.  s.    [bride,  Fr.]— 1.    The  headstall 
and  reins  by  whicli  a  horse  is  restrained  and  go- 
verned.  Drijden.~2.  A  restraint;  a  curb;  a  check. 
Clarendon. 
To  BRI'DLE,  brl'dl,  V.  a.   [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
guide  by  a  bridle.   /iddL\on.—2,    To  restrain;  to 
govern.  Waller. 
To  BRI'DLE,  brl'ill,  v.  n.    lo  hold  up  the  head. 
BRl'DLEHAND,  brl'dHiand,  s.     [from  bridle  and 
.band.]    The  hand  which  holds  the  bridle  in  rid- 
ing. 
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BRIEF,  brife,  a.  [brevis,  Latin.]—!.  Short;  con- 
cise. CvUicr. — 2.  Contracted;  narrow.  S/iakn- 
Jieare.  •, 

BRIEF,  brife.  s.  [brefe,  Dutch.]—!.  A  writing  f>t 
any  kind.  ■S7iaks-—9.  A  short  extract,  of  epiloitie. 
Bacnn.—i.  I'lie  writing  given  by  the  |)leaders,con- 

K.taining  the  case.  Sti:i]1.—4^  Letters  patertT,  giving 
'license  to  a  cIiaritabl>B  collection.— 5 •  [In  musick.j 
^    A  measure  of  quantity,  which  contains  two  strokes 
'  iHlpwn  in  beating  time,  and  as  many  uy,  Jiarris. 

BRI'KFLV,  br^te'l4,ad.  [from  brief.]  Concisely;  in 
a  fijw' worils.  ■>  ' 

HUI'EFNESS,  brife'nes,  s.  [from  brief.]  Con- 
ciseness; shortness.    Cmndcn. 

Blil'ER,  brl'Sr,  s.  A  plant;'the  dog-rose.  V>ny- 
tmu 

Bltl'ERy,bri'ftr-ri,  a.  [from  brier.]  aough;fullot 
luiel-s.  '' 

15KI'GADE,  bre-gade',  s.  [brigatle,  Fr.]  A  divi- 
sion of  lorces;  a  body  of  men.   Phttip.i. 

BRIGADI'ER  General,  brig-ga-d^ir'.  An  officer 
next  ill  order  below  a  majov-general. 

BRI'GANI)  bri'giiid,  s.  [brigand,  Fr.]'  A  robbfer. 
,Brafn/iall. 

BRI'GANDINE,?.    ,  ,   ,      ,, 

BRI'GAN  aNE.5'""'s  S^""!'"^'  ''  ^ 
[from   brigaml.]— 1.  A  light  vessel;  such'  as  has 
been  Ibvmerly  used  by  conairs  or  pirates.  Otway. — 

2.  A  coat  of  mail.  Milton.  ■  r^: 
BRIGHT,  britc,  a.     [beopt,  Saxon.]— !.   Shining; 

glit'.ering;  full  of  liglit.  Dryden.—2.  Clear;  evi- 
dent. IVatts.-Z.  Illustrious;  as,  a  bright  ivign.— 4. 
Witty;  avute;  a  bright  gcniUs.-n5.  Beautiful;  radi- 
ant with  personal  charms. 

To  BRIGHTEN,  bri'tn,  v.  a.  [from  bright.]-!. 
"I'o  make  bright;  to  make  shine.— 2.  'i'o  make 
luminous  by  light  from  without.  Philipitr-3.  To 
make  gay,  or  alert.  Milton.~4.  To  make  illustri- 
ous.  .^n-ift—5.  To  make  acute. 

To  BRl'CTH'rEN,  bri'tn,  v.  n.  To  grow  bright;  to 
clear  up. 

BRI'GH  I'LY,  bvlte'li,  ad.  [from  bright.]  Splen- 
didly; with  lustre.   Pope. 

BRI'GHTNESS,  brite'nJs,  s.  [from  bright.]— 1. 
Lustre;    splendour.    South.— 2.   Acuteness.  Prior, 

3.  Evidence;  intellectual  clearness. 
BRI'LLIANCY,    brffyin-si,    s.     [from  brilliant.] 

Lustre;  splendour. 
BRl'LLIANT,  brll'yint,  a.  [brillant,Fr.]    Shining; 

sparkling.   Dorset. 
BRl'LLIANT,  brll'ylnt,     s.     A  diamond  of  the 

finest  cut.    Drt/den. 
BKI'LLIANTNESS,  briry4nt-nSss,   s.    [from  bril- 
liant.]  Splendour;  1    .re. 
BRIM,  brim,  s.  [brim,  Icelandish.]— 1.  The  edge  of 

any  thing.    Bacon.— 2.  The  up|)er  edge    of  any 

vessel.   Crashmu.—3.   The   top  of  any  liquor.   Jo- 
shun.— A.  The  bank  of  a  fountain.   Drayton. 
To  BRIM,  brim,  v.  a.  .[from  the  noun.]  To  fill  to 

the  top.   Dryden. 
To  BRIM,  brim,  v.  n.    To  be  full  to  the  brim.  Phi- 

lips. 
BRl'MFUL,brlm'fil,  a.  [from  brim  and  full.]   t'ull 

to  the  top.   Addison. 
BRl'MFULNESS,  brlm'fi'il-nJss,  s.  [from  brimful.] 

Fulness  to  the  top.  Shukspcare. 
BRI'MMER,  brim'milr,  s.   [from   brim.]   A  bowl 

full  to  tlie  top.     Dryden. 
BRI'MS'l'ONE,'brlm'stiue,  s.  Sulphur.    Spenser. 
BRI'MSTONY,  brlm'stA-ni,  a.   [from  brimstone.] 

Full  of  brimstone. 
BRI'NJ>ED,brln'dSd,  a.    [briu,  French,  a  branch.] 

Streaked;  tabby.   Milton. 
BRl'NDLE,  brln'dl,  s.  [from   brinded.]    The  state 

of  being  brinded.  Clarissa. 
BRI'NDI.ED,brin'dld,  a.   [from brindle.]    B.inded; 

streaked.  Addis»n. 
BRINF^,    brine,    s.— 1.     Waf^r  iinpitgnated    witli 

salt.  Bacon.— 2.  Thesea.Miltoiu—S.  lears.  Shuks- 

prari: 
BRI'NEPir.brlne'ph,  s.  [from  brine  and  pit,]   Pit 

of  salt  water.    Shaksjicarc. 
To  BRING,  bring,  v,  a.  [bpinxan,  Saxon.]    preter. 

I   brought;  part.  pas*,  brought;  bpOhr,  Saxon> 
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—  1 ,  To  tttcli  IVoin  another  place.  Temple^— 2.  To 
convey  in  oue's  owifhanU;  not  to  send.  Orijjen.— 
3.  To  iirodiict.-;  to  procuiv.— 4.  To  cause  to  tome. 
Sfillittfjlcet.—S.  To  inti-oduce.  Tatki:—6.  To  re- 
duce; to  recal.  Spectator.~7.  To  attract;  to 
draw  aloug.  Nnvlon.—S.  To  put  into  any  imrtica- 
Inr  «tate.  •Sirfy?.— 9.  To  comluct.  LorAr.— 10.  To 
recal;'to  sunmioii.  Drijitcn.—1\.  To  induce;  to 
prevail  uj^n.  Lij<-ke.—l2.  To  bring  nbt>ut.  I'a 
bring  to^ pass;  to  effect.  AMison. — 13  To  bring 
fiirtlt.  To  give  birlli  to;  to  produce.  M'lton.—ii. 
Tobrint;in.  Tp  reduce.  Spenser.— \5.  Tu  briiij; 
in.  To  aftbi-d  again.  .South.— 16.  To  bring  oj)'. 
"I'o  cleiir;  to  procure  to  be  acquitteil.  Tillotson. — 
XI' To  bring  on.  To  engage  in  action.— 18.  To 
bring  ovtr.  To  draw  to  a  new  party.  Swift.— 19. 
T&vring  out.  To  exhibit;  to  shew.— 20.  To  bring 
under.S  To  subdue;  to  repress.  Bacon.— 21.  To 
bring  up.  To  educate;  to  instruct.— 22.  To  bring 
up.  To  bring  into  practice- 
BRI'NGER,  brlng'ftr,  s.  [from  biing.]    The  person 

that  brings  any  thing.     Sluikspcare. 
BRI'NGER  UP,   brliig'&r.    lustructer;   educater. 

Asriiam. 
BRI'NISH,  bri'nish,    a.  [from    brine.]  Having  the 

taste  of  brine;  salt.     Shakspeare. 
BRI'NISHNESS,  brl'nlsli-ngss,  s.   [from    brinish.] 

Saltness. 
BRINK,  brink,  s.  [brink.  Danish.]  The  edge  of  any 
-  place,  asof  a  preeipiceor  river. 
■nUI'NY,  brl'ni,  a.  [trom  brine.]  Salt.  Addison. 
BRISK,  brisk,  a.   [brusiiue,  Fr.]— 1.  Lively;  vivaci- 
ous;   gay.      Denham,—Z.    Powerful;     spirituous. 
Pfiilips.—'}.  Vivid;   bright.     Nnoton. 
To  BRISK  UP,  brisk  Ap,  v.  n.  To  come  up  briskly. 
.BRI'SKET,brls'k1t,  8.   [brichet,  Fr.]  The  breast  of 
a^  an  animal.    Jlorlimer. 

■^RI'SKLY,  brlsk'14,  ad.  [from   brisk.]  Actively;  vi- 
*''  gorauslv.     Boijle.    Ray. 

BRI'SKNESS,  brlsk'niss,  s.  [from  brisk.]— 1.    Live- 
liness;   vigour;    quickness.      South.— 2.     Gayety- 
Dryden.         " 
BRl'STLE,  brls'tl,  s.    [bpij-Cl,  Saxon.]    The   stiff 

hair  of  a  swine.    Grnv. 
To  BRl'STLE,  bris'il,-  v.  a.   [fi-oni  the  noun.]  To 

erect  in   bristles.    Shnkspeare.  ,t, 

To  BRl'STLE,  brls'tl,  v.  n.    To  stand  erect  as  bris- 
tles.   Dryden.  • 
BRl'STLY,  brht'lJ,  a.   [from    bristle.]    Being   set 

with  bristles.     Benlley. 
BRI'STOL-SIONE,  bris'tol-stone.     A  kind  of  soft 
diamond  found  in  a  ruck  near  the  city  of  Bristol. 
Wooihuard. 
BHlT.brh.s.  The  name  of  a  fish.    Ccrcxv. 
BRI'TILE,  Inh'tl,  n.  [bpicran,  Sax.]  Fragile;  apt 

to  break.     Bacon. 
BKl'TILENESS.  brli'tl-nJss,    s.     [from     brittle.] 

Aptness  to  br»'ak.    Boyle. 
BRlZK,bii/j.-,  s.  Ihe  gadfly.     Spinirr. 
BROACH,  brolsh,  s.  [broche,  Fr.]    A  spit. 
To  BROACH,   brotsh,  v.  a.  [Irani  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
spiti   to  pierce-  as  with   a  spit.    HaAewril.—2.  'I'o 
pierce  a  vessel  in  order  to  draw  the  liquor.— S.  To 
ojK'n   any    store.    Knolle-v. — i.     To    give  out,   or 
ntieruny  thing.— 5.  To  let  out  any   thing.    Hudi- 
brns. 
BRO'ACHER,  brotsh'ar,  s.    [from  broach.]-!.    A 
spit.     ]>rydcii.—2.  An  opener,  or  utterer  of  any 
tiling. 
BROAU,   brilwd,  a.  [bjiat*,  Saxon.]-l.    Wide;  ex- 
tended in   breadth.   Temple,— 2.  Large.   Lorke.—3. 
Clear;  open.     Drrny   of  Piety.— A.   Gi-oss;  eoane. 
Dryden.— h.  Ob.cene;   I'lilsoiue.  Dryden.— 6.  Bold; 
not  delicate;  not  reserved. 
BROAD  as  long,  brAwd.    Equal   upon  the  whole. 

L'Ks.  rnrt,i;t. 
BROAD  ci.Ol  H.    br.iw.l  Kli'/i,  s.  [fioni  broad  and 

el&th.]  A  f.ut  kmd  of  cloth.    Su-ift. 
To  BRO'ADEN,  briwd'ilu,  v.  n.  [fi-um  broail.]  To 

grow  bro.id.     Thomson. 
BRO'ADLY,  brdwd'li,  ad.  [from  broad.]  It.  h  broad 

manner. 
BKO'ADNESS,    br.iwd'njss,    s.   [from   broad.]-l. 
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Breadth;  extent  from  side  to  side.— 2.  Coarseneis; 

fulsonieness.     Drydetu 
BRO'ADSIDE    briwd'slde,   s.    [trom     broad    and 

side.]— 1.  'I'hc    side    of  a   ship.     H'aller.—2.  The 

volley  ol  shot    fired   at  once  from  the  lide  of  a 

shij>. 
BRO'ADSWORD    brdwd'sjrde,  s.  A  cutting  sword, 

with  a  broad  blade.     Wisentan. 
imO'ADWISE,  bra wrf wise,  ad.    [from  broad  and 

wise]  accoi-diiig  to  the  direction  of  the  bivadth. 
BROCA'DE,  br6k4de',s.  [brocado,  Span.]  A  silken 

stuff,  variegated.     I'ope. 
BROCA'DED,  briki'djd,  a.    [from    brocade.]-]. 

Drest  in  brocade.- 2.  Woven  in  the  manner  of  a 

brocade. 
BRO'CAGE,  bro'kidje,  s.    [from    broke.]— 1.    The 

gain  got   by    promoting    bai-gains.      Spenser.— 2. 

The  hive   given   by  any   unlawful  office.    Bacon. 

—3.  The  trade    of  dealing    in  old    tilings.    Ben 

Jonson. 
BRO'CCOLI,  br6k'ko-l4,    s.      A    species   of  cab- 
bage. 
BROCK,  br6k,  s.  [bpoc.  Saxon.]  A  liadger. 
BRO'CKET,  brok'kit,  s.    A  red    deer,  two  years 

old. 
BROGUE,  brog,  s.  [brog,  Irish.]-!.  A  kind  of  shoe. 

Swift.— 2.  A  corrupt  dialect.  Farquliar. 
To  BHO'IDER,  brj^'dfir,  v.  a.   [brodir.  Fr.]    To 

adorn  with  tigui-es  of  needle-work.  Exodus. 
BROI'DERY,  bri^'dfii^ri,  s.  [from  brolder.]    Em- 

broidery;   Hower-work.    Tickell. 
BROIL,  br61l,  s.  [brouiller,  Fr.]  A  tumult;  a  quar- 
rel.    IVake.  ^ 
To  BROIL,  broil,  v.  a.  [bruler,  Fr.]    To  dress  or 

cook  by  laying  on  the  coals.     Drvden. 
To  BROIL,  brSil,  v.  n.  To  be  in  the  heat.  Shaks. 

peare. 
To  BROKE,  broke,  v.  n.  To  contract  business  ft)r 

others.     Bacon. 
BUO'KEN,  bri'kn,  [part.  pass,  of  break.]  Hooker. 
^RO'KENHEARTED,   bro'kn-liirt-Jd,    a.    [from 

broken  and  heart]  Having  the  spirits  crushed  by 

grief  or  fear.    Isaiah. 
BRO'KENLY  br6'kn-l4,   ad.  [from  broken.]  With- 
out any  regular  series.    Hakewell. 
BRO'KER,  bro'kfir,   s.  [trom  to  broke.]—!.  A   fac- 
tor; one  that  does  business  for  anotlier.  Ten,ple.—2. 

One  who  deals   in    old    houstliold    goods.— 3.   A 

I)imp;  a  match-maker.   S/iakslieare. 
BR0'KERAGE,br6'ktir-ldje,  s.  [from  broker.]  The 

pay  or  rewaitl  of  a  broker. 
BRO'NCHOCELE,  brSn'ko-sJle,  s.   [/3§C7-i{cx>tX)).] 

A  tumour   of  that  part  of  the  asjieraarteria,  call- 
ed tlie  bronchos, 
HRO'NCIIIAL,  bron'k^-4l,  ? 
BRO'NCHICK,  brSii'klk,    3^' 

[.,2pi-yK0i  ]  Belonging  to  the  throat.  Arbuthnot. 
BRONCHO'TOMY,    brdn-kdt'to-ni*,     ,.    [^fVinoi 

and  Tewva-.]    That  operation  which   opens    the 

windpipe    by    incision,    to    prevent    suffocation. 

Sharp. 
iJROND,  brSnd,  s,    A  sword;  for  BRAND.    Spenser. 
BRONKE,  brdnn-,  s.  [bronze,  Fr.]— 1.  Brass.  Fope. 

—2.  A  medal;  a  figuiv  cast  in  brass,  Prior. 
BROOCH,  brdStsh.  s.  [broke.  Dutch.]     A  jewel;  an 

ornament  ol  jewels.  Shakspeare. 
To  BROOCH,  briatsh,  v.   a.  [from  Ihe  noun.]  To 

adorn  with  jewels.  Shakspeare. 
To  BROOD,  "briid,  v    n.  [bpiedan,  Saxon.]— 1.  To 

sit  on  eggs,  to  hatch  them.  Milton.— 2.  To   cover 

chickens  under  the  wing.  Drydcn.—1.  To  watch, 

or  consider  any   thing   aaxiously.  Dryden.— 4.  To 

mature  any  tl'itiK  *^v  cun-.  B-icm. 
To  Bl'OOD,    briftd,  v.    a  — 1.   To  cherish  by  care. 

Dnjdrn-  %  To  cover;  as  hatching.- 3.  To  cover; 

as  ch.  ri'il.nig. 
BR001>,  briod,  s.  [from  the  serb.]— 1.    Oftspring; 

I)r)gen>.    l'air/a.r,—2.    Gi'iieration.    Addison. — j. 

A  liateh;  Ihe  number  hatchiHl   iit  once.— 4.  Sonie- 

tMii"  lrt.>!jht  ibrth;  a  inoiluttion.— 5.  The  act  of 

CGV.  ring  the  eggs-    S/iaks/teare. 
BRO'ODY,  brdi'di,  a.    [from  brood.]  In  a  state  of 

sitting  on  the  eggs.  Jtay. 
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Kite,  rar,  lAli,  fit;— mi,  niJi;— iiiut-,  |>1n;- 


8KOOK,br66k,  &.  [bpoc,  Saxon.],  A  running  ^^-ater 

Ifss  tluii  R  river;  *rivulet.  l.ucki: 
To  miOOK.bioSk.v.  11.  [bpocftii,  Saxon.]  To  bear; 

til  en<lure.    Suulli. 
Tu  BKOOK,  br&cik,  v.  ii.  To  be  valient;  to  te  con- 
tent.   Siiliu'ij^ 
UUCOKLIME,  br6Sk'lii)U',  s.    [becabunga,    Lat.] 

A  sort  of  water  spciKlwell. 
BROOM,  br65m,  s.  [bpom,  Saxon.]—!.  A  sbrub.— 2. 
A  l>esoin,  so  called   from  the  matter  of  \y|iich  it  is 
made.     Ar!iiil/iiiot. 
BKO'OMI.AXD,   br&dm'l3nd,  s.  [tram  lii-oora   and 

land.]  Land  that  liears  bixioni.  Mortimer- 
BKO'O.MSTAFF,  broSni'staf,  s.  The  start' to  which 

the  bruoni  is  bound,  for  sweeping. 
BHO'OMV,  brSS'mi,    a.     [from    broom.]    Full    of 

broom.         ■- 
BROTH,  ljr3//i,  s.  [bpoB,   Saxon.]  Liquor  in  which 

flesh  is  boiled,  Soiifheru. 
UUO'THKL.brftTH'Jl,  ?. 

BRO' THELHOUSE,  brS TH'Jl-liiise,  3  *' 

[boi-del,  Fr.]  A  bawdvliouse. 
BRO'THER,  br&TH'aV,  s.  [bpo«ep,  Saxon.]   Plu- 
ral, bruUiers,  or  brcthmi.~l.  One  born  of  the  same 
falhir   or     mother.— 2.    Any   one    close   united. 
S/iriks.—3.  Anyone  resembling  another  in  manner, 
forai,  or  profession.  Provtrl/s.—i-  Brother  is  used, 
in  theological  language,  for  man  in  geni-ral. 
BUO'THERHOOD,  braTH'AiMi65d,  s.   [from   bro- 
ther and  hood.]— 1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
a  bi-otlier.— 2.  An  association  of  men  for  any  pur- 
pose; a  fraternity.  Davics,—3.  A  class  of  men  of 
the  same  kind.  Adr.'ison. 
BRO'lHERLY,  brftTH'&r-l^,    a.    [from    bffitlier.] 
Natural  to  brothers;  such  as  becomes  or   beseems 
a  brother.     Denham. 
BRO'THEHLY,  brftTH'fir-li,  ad.  After  the  manner 

of  a  brother.    SImkspeare, 

BROUGHT,  br^wt.  [paiticijile  passive    of  bring.] 

BROW,  br6i,  s.  [bpopa,    Saxon.]— 1.  The  arch  of 

hair  over  the  eye.    Dri/dcu.—i^  The    forehead. 

1 1 'filler. —3.  The  general  air  of  the  couutenanca. 

Sfiaks.—4.  The  edge  of  any  high  plaCe.  JVnttcn. 

To  BROW,  broi,  v.    a.    To  be   at  the   edge  of. 

Miltun. 
To  BUO'WBEAT,  brou'bdtCjV.  a.  [brow  and  beat.] 

To  dijiri-ss  with  stern  looks.  Soutlwrn. 
BRO'WBOUND,  hri&'bSiud,  a.  Crowned.    Shaks- 

peare. 
BRO'WSICK,  brSi'i'slk,   a.  Dejected.  Suckling. 
BROWN,  brAdn,  a.  [bpun,  Saxon.]  The  name  of  a 

colour.  Peacham. 
BRO'WNBIIX,  briim'blll.  s.  The  ancient  weapon 

of  the  English  foot.     Hudibras. 
BKcyWNNESS,   briim'njs,  s.    [from    brown.]    A 

brown   colour.    Sidnei/. 
BRO'WNSTUDY,    brdfin'stad-di,  s.   [from  brown 

and  study.]  Gloomy  meditations.  Noiris. 
Tu  BROWSE,  brodze,  v.  a.  [brouser,  Fr.]  To  eat 

branches,  or  shrubs.  Sfiemer. 
To  BROWSE,  br6t\zer-^.  n-  1"o  feed.  Blackmora. 
BROWSE,  bro&ze,  s.  Brandies,  fit  for  the  food  of 

goats,    j'/iilips. 
To  BRUISE,  br68/.e,v.  a.  [briser,  Fr.]  To  crush  or 

mangle  with  a  heavy  blow.    Milton. 
BRUISE,  br587.e,  s.  A   hurt  with  something  blunt 

and  heavy.  Dryilcn. 
BRU'ISEWORT,  brdSze'wart,  9.  Comfrey. 
BHUIT,  briiSt,  s.  [bruit,  Fr.]   Rumour;  noise;  re- 
port.    Sidrtetj. 
Tu  BRUI'I",  brfiot,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  report: 

to  noise  abroad.  Raleigh. 
BRU'MAL,  briS'mll,  n.  [brumalis,  Lat.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  winter.  Brown. 
BRUNE'TT,  br65-n6t'.  s.  [brunette,  Fr.]  A  woman 

with  a  brown  complexion.  Aidisoiu 
BRUNT,  br&nt,  s.  [brunst,  Dutch.]—!.  Shock;   vio- 
lence. S011I/1.—2    Blow;  iti°uke.  HuiHbrns. 
BRUSH,  brftsh,  s.  fhrosse,  Fr.  from  bruscus,  Lat.] 
—I.  An   instrument  for    rubbing.  StitlingJl^.—2, 
A    large  pencil  used  by  painters. — 3.  A  rude  as- 
sault; a  shook.  Clarendon. 
To  BRUSH,  brish,  v.  a.  [from  the  nounj— 1.  To 
sweep  or  rub  witfc  n  brush.  Shnkt.~2»  To  strike 
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with  quickness.  Sftcnser,  Pope.— 3.  To  pj^^it  with 

a  brush.  Pojje.  * 

To  BRUSH,  brdsh,  v.  n X.  To  move  with  liaste. 

Prior.— 2.  'I'o  fly  over;  to  skim  lightly.  Dnjden. 
BRU'SHEH.  brfisli'dr,  s.   [fram  brush.]   He  that 

uses  a  brush.     Bacon. 
BRU'SHWOOD,   brdsh'wSSd,    s.  [from   brush  and 

wood.]  Rough,  shrubby  thickets.   Onjiten. 
BRU'SHY,  brflsh'i,  a.  [from  brush.]  Rough  or  slia 

gv,  like  a  brush.    Boijlc. 
ToBRU'SlLE,  brfls'sl,  v.  n.   [IjjurCliau,  Saxon.] 

To  ci-ackle.    Skinner. 
BRU'TAL,  brSft'till.a.  [brutal,  IJIf.from  brute.]—!. 

That  which  belongs  to  a   brute.    L' E,strange.-r-2. 

Savage;  cruel;  inhuman.  Dryden.       '  '^ 

BHUTA'LITY,    hvii-tiVUk,     s.    [brutaKte,    Fr.J 

Savageness;  churlishness.  Locke.  ., 

Tu  BRU'TALIZE,  brdS'til-lze,    v.  n.  [brutlUzer, 

Fr.]  To  grow  brutal  or  savage.  Addison. 
To  BRU'TALIZE,    brfiS'taUze;  v.  a.    T<»    make 

bnital  or  savage.    , 
BRUTALLY,  br5&'tai-l*.  ad.  [from  brutal.]  Churl- 
ishly; inhumanly.    Arbuthnot.  fc/ 
BUUTE,   br63t,  a.   [brutus,  Latin.]—!.  Senseless; 

unconscious.  Beiillcy.—2.   Savage;  iiTatiuna).   Hoi- 

der.—3.  Rough;  ferocious.  Pope.  ft 

BRUTE,  br68t,s.  A  creature  without  reasoA.   ,^ 
BRU'TFNESS,  br68t'n|j,   s.   [from    brute.]  Bru- 
tality. 
To  BRU'TIFY,  brS6't4-fi,  v.  a.  To  make  a  man  a 

brute.     Cmigrej'C. 
BRU'TISH,  brSS'tish,  a.  [from  bmte.]-!.  Bestial; 

resembling  a   beast.— 2.  Rough;  savage;  ferocious. 

Grew.— 3.  Gro;*;  carnal.  South,— 4.  Ignorant;  un- 
taught.   Hotkrr. 
BRU'lISHLY,  brdO'tlsh-lJ,  ad.  [from  brutish.]  In 

the  mannerofa  hrnte.  K.  C/i"rli:s.         ' 
BRU'TlSHNESS,  brS&'tlsh-ngs,  s.  'ffrwn  brutish^ 

Brutality;  savageness.  S/jroti 
BRY'ONY,  bri'4-n4,  s.  [bryonia,  Laiiii.]  A  jilani. 
BUB,  hi'ib,  s.  [a cant  wonlinlow  language.]  Strong 

malt  liquor.    Prior. 
BU'BBLE,  bftb'bl,  s.  [bobbel,  Dutch.]-!.   A  small 

bladlLT  of  water.     Neivlvn.—2.  Any   thing  which 

wants  solidity  and  firmness.  jBwt-oyj.- 3.  A  cheat; 

a  false   show.    Swift.— 4.   The  -  person    cheated. 

Prior. 
To  BU'BBLE,   bfib'bl,  v.  n.   [from  the  noun.]-!. 

To  rise  in  bubbles.— 2.  Ta  run  witlia  gentleuoise. 

Drijilen.  ' 

To  BU'BBLE,  b&b'bl,  v.  a.  To  cheat.  Addisan. 
BU'BBLER  bfll/blfir,  s.  [Irom  bubble.]  A  cheat;  a 

trickster.     Dighy. 
BU'BBY,  bfib'bi,  s.  A  woman's  breast.  Arbutlmut. 
BU'BO.bft'b6,  s.  [^sSdv-T     The     groin   from    the 

bending  of  the  thigh  to  the  scrotum;  all  tumours 

in  that  part  are  called  bubos.     IVisemau. 
BUBONOCE'LE,  bi-bo-no-s^le',    s.    \_iisCtey   and 

iUiM.  ]   A  particular  kind  of  ruptuiv,   when  the 

intestines  breakdown  into  the  groin.  Sharp.   • 
BUCANI'ERS,  b&k-ka  nJJrs',  s.  A  cant  word  fur 

the  privateers,  or  pirates  of  Americiu 
BUCK,   bfik,  s.  [bauche,    German,  suds.]—!.   The 

liquor  in  which  clothes  are  washed.  Shaks.—2.  The 

clothes  washed  in  the  li(|uor.  Sliak.'ii>eare. 
BUCK,  bflk,  s.  [bwch,   Welsh.]    The  male   of  the 

fallow  deer;  the  male  of  rabbits,  and  other  animals. 

Peacham. 
To  BUCK,  bftk,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  wash 

clothes     Shnksjicnre. 
To  BUCK,  bdk,  v.  u.  To  copulate  as  bucks  uu]  does. 

Mortimer. 
BU'CKBASKET,    bak'bas.kil^   8. -The    basket  in 

which  clothes  are  carried  to  the   wash.    S/taks- 

pearv. 
BU'CKBEAN,  bak'bJ4n,  s.  A  plant;  a  sort  of /re/bj/. 

Flayer. 
BU'CKET,  bflk'klt,  s.  [baquet,    French.]—!.   The 

Vessel   ill    which  water  is  drawn  out  of  a  well. 

Shaks,—2.  The  vessel  in  which  water  is  carried, 

particularly  to  quench  afire,  liryden. 
BU'CKLE,  bik'kl,  s.  [bwcci,  Welsh.]-!.  A  link  of 
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ii6,  m^vc,  nir,  n5t;— tube,  iftb,  bfill;— oil;— piAmI;— <//in,  'rili-:, 


metal,  \tith  rftoiipue  or  catch   made  lu  tasti-ii  one 

fhinp  to  another.  l'ope.—2.  The  state  of  the  hair 

ti  iipKl  and  curli'd.  S/mlatui: 
7o?HtJ'CKLK,  bik'kl.  v.  a.— 1.   To  (astiii   with  a 

hiiclile.  fiillips.—Z.  To  prepare  to  do  any  thing. 

S,''euser.—3.      To  join   in    battle.     Hw/uaril. — 1. 

'I'd  cunfihe.  Shaks.—s.  To  ciirl;  to  keep  curled. 
'/'w    H^'CKI.E,    bftk'kl,  V.    a.   [biicken,    German.] 

— 1,  To   bend;  to  Iwvv.     Sliaks.~2.    To  burklc  tu. 
i'o  apply  to.     Lucke.—3.  Tu  hiukte  teit/u  To  en- 

\;:iKV  witii. 
HU'CKLEK,   bflk'iftr,     s.    [bwctl.d,     Welsh.]     A 

sliieUI.  ^Aildisuii. 
To  UU'CKLKtt.bfik'iflr,  v. a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

siipiK)rt;«to  (It-fend.     Sliakipi-arc.  „ 

liL'CKMASl,  b&k'niist,  s.  Thefriiitor  mastoflhe 

beech-tree. 
BU'CKRAM.bfik'rim,  s.   [bouRran.  Fr.]  A  sort  of 
■    strong  linen  cloth,  stift<;netl  with  Runi. 
BTJ'CKSHORN-PLANTAIN,  baks'li6ni-pian-thi, s. 

A  plant. 
HU'CK'IHORN,  bSkVAirn,   s.  A  tree. 
llUCO'LICK,    bCi-k6riik,    a.    Pastoral:   rural   dia- 
logue. * 
P.tJD,  bfld,s.  [bouton,  Fr.]  The  first  shoyt'of  a  plant; 

a  (J«;riii.     Prior. 
r».BUD;  bfld,  v.  n.   [from  the    noun.]—!.     To  put 
"lorth  young    shoots,  or  germs.— 2.  To   be    in   the 

Uoom.    Shnkspeare. 
To  BUD,  b6d,  7  a.  To  inoculate.    Temple. 
To  BUDGE,  biidje,   v.  n.   [bouger,   Kr.]     To   stir. 

S'l'ik'^hrnrr. 
RllK.H,  ijiVlje.  a.  Surly;  stifl;ruffged.  Milton. 
1U'!>C;K,    bflilje,  s.     The  dressed  skin   or   fur    of 

lambs. 
BU'DGKR,  bfldj'ir,   s.  [(rom  the   verb.]  One  that 

lilDves  or  stilus. 
BU'DGET,  bfld.i'^t.  s.  [hogette,  French.]- 1.  A  bag, 

such  asinav  be  easily  carried.  Bacou.—2.   A  store, 
''  or  stock.    L' Estrange. 
BUFF,bflf,  s.  [from  buffaloj— 1.  Leather  prepared 

from  the  skin  of  the  buffalo;  used  for  waist-belts. 

Dryilen.—I.  A  militaiy  coat.  S/iakspcare^ 
..  T»  BUFF,  b4f,  V.  a.  [bufle,  French.]  To  strike.  Ben 
••  Jonson. 
BU'FFALO,  bftPfi-lo,  s.  [Italian.]    A   kind  of  wild 

ox.    I 
BU'FFET.bflf-t^t,'  s.  [buffetto,  Ital.]  A  blow  with 

the  fist.    Drydeii. 
BUFFET.    bfit-fSt',  s.    A  kind  of  cupboard.  Pope. 
To.  BU'FFET,    bdrfit,   v.  a.    To  box;  to  beat. 

To   BU'FFET,   bflt'fit,  v.   u.    To   play  a   boxing 

match. 
BU'FFETER,     bftrflt-ftr,     s.    [from    buffet.]    A 

boxer. 
BU'FFLE,  bdt'H,  s.  [beuffr,    Fr.]    The  same  with 

buRalo. 
To  BU'FFLE,  bftf'tl,  v,  n.  [from  thc'nuun.]  To  puz- 

.  zle.     Sivift, 
BU'FFLEHEADED,    bftrfl-h^d-Sd,   a.     Dull;    stu- 
pid. 
BUFFO'ON,  bfif-iaSn',  s.  [button,  Fixncli.]— 1.    A 

man  whose  profession  is  to  inalte   spuin,  bv  low 

jeit«  and^antick  postures;  a  jack-pudding.  Il'ntla. 

—2.  A   man  that  practises  indecent    raillery,  or 

gross  jocularity.    Gnrlli. 
BUFFtyONERY,  bar-fdan'8i--rJ,  s.  [from  buffoon.] 

— 1.  The  praciicc  of  a  buftwin.  Locke. — 2.  Low 

jests;  scurrile  mirth.    Orijden. 
BUG,  bdg,  s.  A  stinking  insect  bred  in  old  house- 
hold stuft".    Pope. 
BUG,  big,  7 

BU'GBEAR,  bfig'b.^i'P,  J 

[hug,  Welsh.]  A   frightful  object;  a  false  terrour. 

Pope.  ,       ,     , 

nU'GGlNESS,  bflKV'*-"*iS  '•  [from  buggy.]    The 

sinte  of  lieing  infected  with  bugs. 
BU'GGY,  bflg'si,  a.  [from  bug.]    Abounding  with 

bugs. 
BU'GLE,  bi'gl,  V. 

}lU'GLEHORN,  b&'gl-li6ni,  S 

[from  buseii,  Saxon.]    A  hunting  horn.  Tirkell. 
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BU'GLE,    bi'gl,    s.      A     shining     l)ea(l    of  black 

glass. 
BU'GLI-;  b&Vl,  s.^  A  plant. 
BU'CiLOSS,  b?i'glos,  s-  The  heil)  ox-tongue. 
7'o  BUILD,  bflld,  v.  a.  pi-eter.  I  built,   I  have  built, 

[liildeii.    Duuti.]— 1.     To   make  a  fabrick,  or  an 

edifice;  as,  to  /)iii/<t   a   church.— 2.    'I'o    raise  any 

thing  on  a  support  or  foundation;   as,  to  build  a 

system.     Boyle. 
Tu  BUri.D,  bllld,  V.  n.  To  dej>end  ot«;  to  rest  on. 
BUTLDER,  bll'ilflr.s.  [from  build.]  He  that  buiUU; 

an  architect.    Ihi./:i.iii. 
BU'ILDING,  bllMiiig.  s.  [from   build.]   A   fubrick; 

an  edifice.     Prior. 
BUILT,  lijlt,s.  The  fiirin;  the  structure;  the  sha]>e 

of  an  edifice.    Temple. 
BULB,  bfilb,   s.  [balbus,  Latin.]  A  round   Iwidy,  or 

root  of  man)'  coats.     Evelyn. 
BULBA'CEOUS,  bdl-bi'shfis,  a.    [biilbaceus,  Lat.] 

The  same  with ')hWo(/.j-.  , 

BU'LBOUS,  bai'bfis,    a.   [from    bulb.]    Containing 

bulbs,  c<msis'in|;  of  many  layers.  Kveli/ii, 
BU'LCHIN.bftl'tshfln,  s.    A  younj  male  c^lf.    Dek- 

ker. 
To  BULGE,  liftldje,   v.  n.— 1.  To  take  in  water;  tu 

founder.  Dryilen  —2.  Tojut  out.  Moxan. 
BU'LIMY,  blirii-nij.  s.  An  enormous  appetite. 
BULK,l)ftlk,s.  [bnlke,  Dutch.]— 1.  Mag»iitudr; size; 

quantity.    }inleigh.—2.     1  he  gross;  the  majority; 

the  mass.    Swift.— 3.   Main  fabrick.  S/inA' t/Jeare. 
BULK,  bdik,  s.  A  jiart    of  a  building  jutting   out. 

Arhutlinvt. 
BU'LKIIEAD,  bftlk'hJd,  s.  A  iMiuition  made  across 

a  ship  w  ith  boaitls.    Unrrin, 
BU'LKINESS,  b(ilk'i-n§ss,  s.  [from  bulky.]  Great- 
ness of   stature,  or  size.  Locke. 
BU'LKY,  bftrki,  a.  [from  bulk]  Of  great  she  or 

stature,     llryden. 
BULL,   bAll,  s.  [bulle,  Dutch.]— 1.  The  male  of   a 

cow.     May.— 2.  lu  the  scriptural  sense,  an  enemy 

powerful,    and    violei.t.    Psalms.— 3.    One  of  the 

twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack.— 4.  A  letter  published 

by<  the  nope.   Atlerbury.—s.   A  blunder.  Pope. 
BULL,  bull,  in  composition,  generally  notes  large 

size. 
BULL-BAITING,  bAll'bi-tlng,    s.  [from  bull   and 

bait.]  The  sport  of  Iwiting  bulls  with  dogs. 
BULL-BEGGAR,    bl\ll'bjg.gfir,  s.    Something  ter- 
rible. 
BULL-DOG,  bi'iU'dog,  s.  Adog  of  a  particular  form, 

remarkable  for  his  courage.     Addison. 
BULL-HEAD,   bull'hJd,  s.   [from   bull  and  head.]      V 

—1.    A    stupid   fellow.- 2.    The  name  of    a  fish. 

rW/on. 


BULL-WEED,  bull'w44d,  s.  Knapweed. 
BL'LL-WOR  r.  buU'wfirt,  s.  Bishops-weei 
J;l    LLACE,  bftl'lis,s.  A  wild  sour  plum. 
•     LLET,  bl\i')it.  s.  [Iioulet,  Fr.]    A  rom 


lops-weed. 

Baron. 
round  ball  of 

metal.     Kiiotles. 
BU'LLION,  bul'ydn,  s.   [Iiillon,  Fr.]  Gold  ar  silver 

ill  thi-  lumpunwrought.  Locke. 
BULLI'IION,  bftl-Ush'  fin,   s.   [from  bullio,  Ut.] 

The  act  or  state  of  boiling.     Bacon. 
BU'LLOCK,   bil'lik,    s.    [from    bull.]    A    young 

bull.  J  J       s 

BU'LLY,  bftrii,  s.  A  noisy,  blustering,  quanvlling 

fellow.     Addison. 
To  BULLY,  bAl'li,  v.  a.  [IVom  the  noun.]  To  over- 
hear with  noise  or  menaces.    Kin^. 
BU'LRUSH,   bi'il'iAsh,  s.  [fitira  bull  and  rush.]    A 

lai-ge  rush.     Drydrn. 
BU'LWARK.bAl'wflrk,  s.  [bolwercke,    Dutch,]-l. 

A   fortification;  a    citadel.    Addison.— 2.    A   secu- 

ritv.    filtnkspeiire. 
To  BU'LWARK,  bArwdrk,  v.  a.To fortify.  Addison. 
BUM.bflm,  s.  [Iiomnie,  Dutch.]  The  part  on  which 

we  sit.     Hhakspiiirr. 
BUMBA'ILIFF.    bftm-billf,    s.     [corrupted    Iroin 

Iwund  and  biiiliff.]  A  bailiff  of  the  meanest  kind; 

one  that  is  employed  in  an«sts.  S/uikspraiv. 
nUMP,  blimp,  1,  A  swelling;  a  pi-otuberancc 
To  BUMP,   bftmp,  V.   a.  [from  hombiis  Lat.]    To 

make   a  loud  uoise,   used  of.  the    bittern.     Drh 

dm. 


BLK 


BLR 


Fite,  lir,  fill,  fit;— mi,  mil;— plue,  pln;- 
BU'VPER  bim'pftv.s.  Acupfilled.    Hatjward.       \  BU'RGESS,  bflr-glss,  s.   [bourgevs,  Fi-ench.]-I. 


iu'MPKIN.'bain'kln,  s.    An   awkwanl  heavy  r.is- 

BU'mVkINLY,  bfini'k1.i-li,  a.  [troni  bumpkin.] 
Haring  the  manner  or  appearance  ot  a  clown. 

BUNCH,  bflntsh,  s.  [h.ii.cker,  Danish.j-1.  A  hard 
liinm- a  knob.  Buyle.—2.  A  cUisltr,  S/iahs.—i. 
A,Lt,^rihing;  tiedtoBether.-4.  Any  thn.g 
b<.ni:.!  into  a  knot.    SjKmer.  .       ,„,„hp. 

To  BLiNCW.  biintsh,v.   n.  To  grow  out  m  protube- 

BU-NCHUVCKED,  b&nUh'bakJ,  a.  Having  bunch- 
es 01;  the  back.  .        .       .        i 
BU'NCHY,    b&ntsb'4,   a.      Growmg   in     bunch.s. 

BU'NuiLE,  bftu'dl,  s.  [bynftle,  Saxon.]-!.  Things 
bound  together.  Hale— 2.  Any  thing  rolka  cj- 
lindrically.    Spfctator. 

To  BU'NDLE,  bftii'dl,  v.  a.  I  otie  in  a  bundle. 

BUNG,  biing,  s.  [bing,  Welsh.]  A  stopple  tor  a  bar- 
rel.   Mortimer. 

ToBUNG.aflng,  V.  a.    I'ostop.  .•..,„ 

BU'NGHOLE,  bfin^'hole,  s.  The  hob  at  which  the 
barrel  isHlled.    Slmkspeare. 

To  BU'NGLE,  bftng-gl,  v.  n.  To  perfonn  clumsily. 

t/bU'NGLE,  bftng'gl,  V.  a.  To  botch;  to  roanage 

BU'NGLE,  b&ng'gl.s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  botch,  an 

awkwardness.    iJoy..  ,„  i  i  t     a 

BU'NGLEK,  bfing'glnr,  9.   [bwngler,   Welsh.]     A 

bad  workman.     Peiicham. 
BU'NGLINGLY,  bdng'gllng-li,  ad.  Clumsily;  awk- 
wardly. „  ,        ■      ^ 
BUNN.bfln,  s.  A  kind  of  sweet  bread..  Guy 
BUNT,  bftnt,  s.    An  increasing  cavity;  a   tunnel. 

Carew. 
To  BUNT,  bftnt,  V.  a.  To  swell  out. 
BU'NTER,  bdu'taiss.  Any  low  vulgar  woman. 
BU'NTING,  bft).l'lng,s.  The  name  of  a  bii^. 
BUOY,  hbok,  s.  [boue,  or  boye,  French.]  A  piece  ot 

cork  or  wood  tioating,  tied  to   a  weight,  to   mark 

shoals.    Pope. 
To   BUOY,  b664,  V.    a.     To   keep    alloal.    Kmi; 

Charles. 
Ti.BUOY,b6a^  v.n.  ToHoat.     Pope. 
BUO'YANCY,  b664'an-sJ,   s.   [fi-om  buoyant]  riie 

quality  of  tioating.     Derhnm. 
BUO'Y  ANT,  b664'ant,  a.  Which  will  not  sink. 
BUR,  bftr,  s.  [bouri-e,  Fr.]  The  prickly  headofthe 

burdock.    Wotton. 
BU'RBOT,  bftr'bftt.s.  A  (ish  full  of  prickles. 
BU'RDELAIS,  bfli'di-li,  s.  A  sort  of  grape. 
BU'RDKN,   bfli-'dln,    s.   Diyji^en,    Saxon.]—!.    A 

load.    Baron.— 2.  Something  grievous.    Locke— i. 

A  birth.  Sliaks.—i.  The  verse  repeated  in  a  song. 

To  BU'RDEN,  bftr'dJn,  v.  a.— 1.  To  load.— 2.  To 
incumber.  ,      ,     ,  ,       ,     . 

BU'RDENER,  bar'dCn-ftr,  s.  [from  burden.)  A 
loader;  an  oppressor. 

BU'RDENOUS,  b&r'djn-fts,  a.  [from  burden.]— 
1,  Grievous;  oppressive.  Sidney'— 2.  Useless. 
Milton.  ,      ,      . 

BU'RDENSOME,  bai-'dSn-sam,  a.  Grievous;  trou- 
blesome.   Milton.  ,      ,       ,        , 

BU'RDENSOMENESS,         bUi-'dSu-sftm-nfess.      s. 


Weight;  uneasiness. 
BU'RDOCK,  bfir'dok,  s.    A   broad    leaved 

with  prickles. 
BUREAU',  b4i-ro',  s.  [bureau,  Fr.]   A  ch 

drawers.    SiviJ'l. 
BURG,  bfire,  s.    See  BURROW. 
BU'RGAGE,  bfir'gidje,  s.    [from  burg.]  A  i 


Xilant 


proper  to  cities  and  towns     Hale. 
BU'RGAMOT,  bflr-gi-mdtjs.  [bergamotte,  Fr.]  A 

species  of  pear.  «  ,  «    , 

BU'RGANEf,      or      BURGONET,     bfti-'ga-nJt, 

[from  bourgiiiote,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  helmet.  S/iaks- 

BURGEOIS,  bftrj-wii',  s.  [bourgeois,  •French.]— 1. 
A  citizen;  a  burgess.  Addhon-—2.  A  primer's  type 
ol"a  parliculRrsiac. 
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A  citizen;   a   freeman  of  a  city.— 2.  A  represeu- 
tativeofa  town  corporate.     IVolton. 
BURGH,  bflrg.  s.  A  eorporate  town  or  borough. 
BU'RGHER,  baig'gAr,  s.  [from   burgh.]  On.,-  Wio 
has  a  right  to  certain  privileges  in  this  or  that 
place.    Knolles.  Locke. 
BU'RGHEHSHIl',  bftrg'gflr-sl.^p,  s.  [n-oni-Aurgb- 

er.]  The  privilege  of  a  biirghir. 
BU'RGLARY.bdrVli-ii.  s.  Tlie  crime  of  nibbing 
a  hoi!«'  by  night,  or  bitaning  in  with  «ii  intent  to 
rob.  Coucl. 
BU'RGOMAS TKR,  bfti-'KO-ii.is'-tar,  s.  [ii-o.n  bui-g 
and  inasler.1  Oiieempln)«l  in  tliegovnniiuiit  of 
a  city.    Addison.  (L 

BU'KGUJfBY,  bftr'gan-il J,  s.  The  wine  fr  Burgun- 
»dy.    Shenstunc.  ^ 

BU'RIAL.'bSi-'ri-il,   s.  [from  to  buiyi]— l.  Ihe  act 
of  burying;    sepulture;   inl^rnieiu.      Drijden  —2. 
The  act  ot  plai-ing  f!ny  thif^  iinderearih.— 3.  The 
church  service  for  funerals. 
BU'RIER,bei'ie-ar,s.'    [from  bury.]     He   tliat  bu- 
ries. 
BU'KINE,  b&'rin,  s.  [French.]  A  graving  tool. 
BU'RLACE,  bii'lise,  s.  [for  burdelais.J'A   sort  of 

grape. 
To  BURL,  bdrl,  V.  a.  To  dress  cloili  as  fullers  do. 
BURLE'SqUE.  bar'lJsk,  a.  [Imrlare,    Italian,  uo 
jest.]  Jocular;  tendiug  to   raise  laugliter.    A^lli- 
son.  1 

BURLK'SqUE,  bfli'lSsk,  s.    Luditjous language. 
To    BURLE'SqUE,   biir'llsk,    v.  a.     To  turn    to 

ridicule.     Broome, 
BU'RLINESS,  bat'l4-n6ss,  s.  Bulk;  bluster. 
BU'RLY,    bftt'li,     a.   .Blustering;    falsely  ^grest. 

Cou'lei/.  '■'  '^^ 

To  BURN,   bfirn,  v.   a.    [bepnan,  Saxon.]— l^j  {To 
consume  with   tire.    Sharp. — 2.   To  wrfund^with 
fire.    Exodut. 
To  BURN,  barn,  v.  n.— 1.  To  be  on'  {iret^Jitnve.~S. 
To  !»  inflamed  with  passion.  S/iaks.*-3.  To  act  as    ■ 
lire.  Shakspearc.  * 

BURN,  barn, «.     A  hurt  caused  by  fire.  Boyle. 
BU'ltNER,  barii'dr,  s.  [from  burn.]  A  persoii  that 

burns  any  thing.  . 

BU'RNET,  bavii'Jt,  s.     The  niinic  of  a  plant. 
BU'RNING,  barn'lng,  s.    State  of  inflamiuation. 
BU'RNING-GLASS,    bfirn'lng-gliss,    s.      A    glass 
which  collects  the  vaj  s  of  the  sun  into  a   narrow 
compass,  and  so  inci-eases  their  force. 
To  BU'RNISH,  bai-'iilsb,  v.  a.  [burnir, French.]    T,, 

polish.  Drydeii.  ■; 

To  BU'RNISH,  bai-'nlsh,  v.  n.     To  grow  biigfit'or 

glossy.  Siv'ft. 
To  BU'RNISH,  bav'iilsh,  v.  n.    To  grow.  Drudcn. 
BU'RNISHER,  bar'nhh-ar,  s.    [from  buruislij-l. 
The  person  that  burnishes  or  polislies.— 2.  The 
tool  with  which  bookbinders   give  a  g'oss  to   tlie 
leaves  of  books;  it  is  commonly  a  dog's  tooth  set  in 
a  stick. 
BURNT,  bftrnt.  [participle  passive  of  bui-n.^ 
BURR,  bar,  s.    The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  ear. .  ■  . 

BU'RRELL.bar'rJl,  s.     A  sort  of  pear.  \ 

BU'RRSLL  Fly,  bar'iil.    Oxflv;  gaitbee;  breeze. 
BU'RRELL  S/,ot,b?ir'ihl.  Small  bullets,  nails,  «ones, 

discharged  out  of  the  ordnance.  Harris. 
BU'RROW,  or  BOROUGH,  bfti^ro,  s.  [bupj,  Sax.] 
—1.  A  corporate  town,  that  is  not  a  city,  but  such  as 
sends  burgesses  tu  the  parliament.  A  place  fenced 
or  fortified.— 2.  The  holes  made  in  the  ground  by 
conies. 
To  BU'RROW,  hftr'ro,  v.  n.    To  mine  as  conies  or 

rabbits.  Mortiuiev, 
BU'RSAR,  bai'sar.s.  [bursaiius,  Lat.]    The  treasu- 
rer of  a  college. 
BURSE,  barse,s.  [bourse,  Fr.]  An  exchange  where 

merchants  meet.  Pliilips. 
To  BURS'I",  barst,  v.  n.  I  burst;  I  have  burst;  or 
bursten.  [bujifCan,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  break,  or  fly 
open.  Proverbs.— 2.  To  fly  asunder.  Shaks.-S.  To 
break  away;  to  spring.  Pope.— 4.  To  come  suddenly. 
Shaks.—S,  To  begin  an  action  violently.  Arhuifi- 
not. 
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Tu  BURST,  bflrit.v.  a.  To  break  siiddL-iily;  to  make 

H  quick  and  violent  disruption. 
BURST,  bdmt,  s.     A  sudden  disruptiun.     MUtan. 

iuSE^N'tflrs'tn,}.!--'-!'-'- 
Diseased  witb  n  lieriiia  or  rupture. 
BU'HSTNESS,  bflrst'i>*ss,  s.    A  rupture. 
BU'RST\V0RT,bai-st'w4rt,s.  An  herb  good  against 

rupiurei. 
BURT,  b4it,  s.    A  flat  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 
BU'RTHKN.bai-THin,  s.    See  BURDEN. 
BU'RY,  b6  1-4,  s.  [from  buji^,  Saxon.]    A  dwelling- 
place.  Fhilipa. 
To  B  U'RY,  bfr'rj,  v.  a.  [bJTiijean,  Saxon.]— 1.  To 
inter;  to  put  into  a  jjravc.  Shaks  —2.  To  inter  witb 
rites    and    ceremonies.— 3.  To    conceal;   to   hide. 
Snakt/ieare. 

BUSH,  bflsh,  s.  [bois.  French.]— 1.  A  thick  shrub. 
SpeJurr.—2,  A  bough  of  a  tree  fixed  up  to  a  door, 
to  show  that  liquors  are  sold  there.  Shaks. 
pcare. 

To  BUSH,  bftsh,  v.  n.  [from  the  noiiti.]  To  grow 
thick.  Milton. 

BU'SHEL,  bdsh'Jl,  s.  [boisseau,  Fr.]— 1.  A  measure 
containing  eight  gallons;  a  strike.  Sluiks.—2.  A 
lai-ge  qiiftntin .   Drydeii. 

BU'SHINESS,  bdsh'i-niss,  s.  [from  bushy.]  The 
quality  of  being  bushy. 

BV'SHMENT,  bi\sh'm*nt,s.  [from  bush.]  A  thicket. 
Raleigh. 

BU'SHY,  bish'4,  a.  [from  bush.]-l.  Thick;  full 
of  small  bi-anches.  Bacon.— 2.  Full  of  bushes. 
Drijden. 

BU'SILESS,  bli'z4-l8»s,  a.  [from  Ijusy.]  At  leisure. 
SliriksJJfvre. 

BU'SILY,  h\z'ih'\k,  ad.  [from  busy.]  WiUi  hurry; 
nctivelj'.  Drijrlen. 

BU'S^N  KSS,  blz'z4-n?M,  s.  [from  busy.]— 1.  Employ- 
ment; multiplicity  of  affairs.— 2.  An  affair.  Shaks. 
— 3.  The  subject  of  action.  Locke. — 4.  Serious  en- 
gagement, not  play.  Prior.—S,  Right  of  action; 
as  I  had  no  business  in  the  quarrel.  VEstrange. — 
6.  A  matter  of  question.  Bacon.— T.  To  do  one^s 
business.  To  kill,  destroy,  or  ruin  him. 

BUSK,  bfisk,  s.  [busque,  Fr.]  A  piece  of  steel  or 
whalebone,  worn  by  women  to  strengthen  their 
stays.  Donne. 

To  BUSK,  bflsk,  V.  a.    To  prepare.  Fairfax. 

BU/SKIN,  bfls'kln,  s.  [brosekt-n  Uutch.]-1.  A  kind 
of  half  boot;  a.  shoe  which  comes  to  the  midleg. 
Sidney.— i.  A  kind  of  high  shoe  worn  by  the  ancient 
actors  of  tragedy.  Smith. 

BU'SKINKD,  bas'kind,  a.  Dressed  in  buskijis. 
Milton, 

BU'SKY,  bfts'ki,  a.    Woody.  Shakspeare. 

BUSS,  bSss,  s.  [bus,  the  mouth,  Irish.]— 1.  A  kiss;  a 
salute  with  the  lips.  Pope. — 2.  A  boat  for  fishing. 
[husi  ,  Ger.]     Temple. 

To  BUSS,  bftss,  V.  a.     To  kiss.  Shakspeare. 

BUST,  bftsl,s.  [busto,  Ilal.]  A  statue  representing  a 
man  to  his  bivast.  Addison. 

BU'S TARD,  bfis'taixl,  s.  [bistarde,  French.]  A  wild 
turkey.   Hakewell. 

To  BU'STLE,  bfts'sl,  v.  n.  To  be  busy;  to  stir. 
Clarendon. 

BU'STLE,  bAs'sl,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  tumult;  a 
hurrv. 

BU'STLER,  bfts'slir,  s.  [from  bustle.]  An  active 
siirring  man. 

BU'SY,  blz'z^,  a.  [hyfjian,  Sa\.]— 1.  Employed  with 
earnestness.  Knolles.—2.  Bustling:  active;  meddling. 
Daz'fes. 

To  BU'sy.  UH'ii,  V.  a.    To  employ;  to  engage. 

BU'SYBODY,bli'z4-b6d'd4,  s.  A  vain,  meddling, 
fantastical  jK-rson.  Taijlur. 

BUT,  bit,  ;oniunct.  [bute,  buran.  Sax.]— 1.  Ex- 
cept; none  biit  biys.  liacon.~2.  Yet;  nevertheless; 
he  was  to  go,  but  he  staid  a  while.  Bacon.— 3.  The 
particle  wliich  intruducts  theminor  of  a  syllogism; 
noio.  Bram/iall.—4.  Oidy;  nothing  more  than;  her 
tbrtune  was  but  ten  pounds.  Brn  Junson.—5.  Tlian; 
no  sooner  up  but  dresU  Guardian.— 6.  But;  a  man 
is  seldom  proud  it/' he  rei>ent«.  nri/den.— 7.  Otiiet- 
>vi$e  than  that;  he  cannot  prosper  but  he  must 
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boast.  Ituoker.-S.  Not  more  than.  He  had  but  just 

enough.  l)niden.—9.  By  anv  other  means  than. 

Shaks.— 10.  If  it  were   not   for   this.     Shak^.—U. 

However;  howbeit.    Drijdeu.—\2.  Otherwise  than. 

Shaks.— \i.  Yet  it  may  be  objecu-d.  Bcntlcy.— 14- 

But  for;  hail  not  this  Ijcen.  Midler. 
BUT,  bflt,  s.  [l«)ut,  Fr.]     A  boundiry.  Holder. 
BU  T,  bflt,  s.  [In  sea  language.]     7  he  end  of  any 

pl.mk  whicli  .joins  to  another.  Harris. 
BU T-END,  bfit'Snd,  5.    The  blunt  end  of  any  thing. 

C/firendon. 
BU'TCHKR,  bilt'tshar,    s.    [boucher,  Fr.]-!.   One 

tliat  kills  animals  to  sell  their  flesh.—2.  One  that  is 

delighted  with  blood.  Locke. 
To  BU'  rCHKR,  bii'tshflr,  v.  a.    To  vill;  to  murd.r 

savagelv.  S/uikspcart: 
BU'TCHER's    BROO.M,   or    KNEEHOLI.Y,   bdt'- 

tshors  br33m,  s.     An  lierb. 
BU'ICHERLINESS,     bt'it'tslifii-U  n?ss,     s.    [from 

butcherly.]     A  butclierly  raauner;  clumsv  savage- 

ness. 
BU'TCHERLY,  bAt'tshflr-li,    a.    [from    butcher.] 

Cruel;  bloody;  barbarous,  and  brutal.  Aschaui. 
BU'TCHERY,  bAt'tshfir-i,    s.-l.  'Ihe  trade  of    a 

butcher.    P,i/ie.—2.    Mm-der;   cruelty.    Shaks,— 3. 

'I'lie  place  where  blood  is  shed.  Shakspearc. 
BU'TLER,  bflt'lftr,  s.    [bouteiller,  Fr.]     A  servant 

emj)loyed  in  furnishing  the  tabl.-.  Sivift. 
BU'TLRRAGE,   bfli'iar-Adje,    s.     The  duty   upon 

wines  imported,  claimed    by    the    king's  'butler. 

Bacon. 
BU'TMENT,  bat'mSnt,  s.  [aboutemcnt,  Fr.]  That 

part  of  the  arch  whicii  jwins  it  to  the  upright  pier. 

if^otton. 
BUTT,  bat,  s.    [hut,  Fr.]— 1.  The  place  on  which 

the  mark  to  be  shot  at  is  placed.  l)rijden.—2.  The 

point  at  which  the  endeavo'Oi-  is  directetl.   Shaks. 

— 3.  A  man  upon  whom  the  company  break  their 
jests.  Spectator.— 4.  A  stroke  by  the  head  of  an 

nornea  animal;  a  stroke  given  in  fencing;  a  bui^ 

lesque.  Prior. 
BUTT,  bat,  s.    A  vessel;  a  barrel  containing  one 

hundred  ;ind  twenty-sis  gallons  of  wine. 
To  BUTT,    bat,  v.  a.    'I'o  strike  with  tlie  head,  as 

horned  aiimals.  (t^otton. 
BU'TTER,  bat'tar,  s.  [>ut;re)ie,  Sax.]  An  unctuous 

substance  made  by  agitating  the  cream  of  milk,  till 

the  oil  se[)arates  iVom  the  w!iey. 
ToBU'TTKR,  bat'tar,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]-l.  To 

smear,  or  oil  with  butter.  S/ujks.—2.  To  increase 

the  stake*  every  throw.  AMison. 
BU'TTERBUMP,  bat'tar-bamp,    s.    A  fowl;  the 

bittern. 
BU'lTERBUR.  bat'tSi-bar, s.  A  plant. 
BU'TTEUFLOWER,  bat'tar-n6ft-Ar,  s.  A   yellow 

flower  o"  Ma  v.  Gr.y. 
BU'  I'TEilFLY,  bai'tar-fli,  s.  [buCCejiples-.,  Sax.] 

A  beautiful  insect.  Spriiscr. 
BU'TTERIS,  bat'iar-rls,  s.     An  instrument  of  steel 

used  in  paiing  (he  tool  ot  a  horse. 
BU'TTERIIILK,  bat'tai-mllk,  s.    The    whey  se- 
parated Irom  cream   when  butter  is  made.    Har- 
vey. 
BU'TTERl'RINT,  bat'tar-prlnt,    «.      A  piece  of 

carved  wood,  used  to  mark  butter.   Locke. 
BU'TIKRTOOTH,    btiflJlr-lihth,    s.    The    great 

broad  fore.ooth. 
BU'T lERWOMAN,  bat'tftr-wAai-an,  ».  A  woman 

that  sells  butter. 
BU'TIERWOR T,  bat'tar-wait,   s.    A    plant;    sa- 

nicle. 
BU'TTERY,  bai'tai^ri,  «.    Having  the  appearance 

or  qunlitij'i  oi  bu'tfr.  Flouer. 
BU'TTERV,  bat't&i^ri,  s.  [from  butter.]  The  room 

where  provisions  iire  laid  up.  Brainpston, 
BU'rrOCK.  tat'iak,  s.    The  rump;  the  part  nexr 

the  tail.  Ku)lles. 
BU'TTON,    bai'tn,    s.    [hottwn,  Welsh.]—!.    Any 
knob  or  balU  Boijk:—2.  The  bud  of  a  plant.  Sliaks- 
pcare, 
BU'rrON.blt'tn,  J.     The  sea-urchin.  Ains-.oorlh. 
To  BU'TTON,  bdt'in,  \.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To 
dress;  to  clothe.  iyoltan.—2.  To  tjuten   with  but- 
tons. 
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File,  tlr,  fill,  (it;— mJ,  m?t;— plue;  i>lni- 


BU'T  I'ONHOLE,  bAl'tn-hoIe,  s.  The  loop  in 
wliicti  tli«  button  of  clothes  is  caught.  Bramp- 
stun- 

«U'T TRESS,  bai'tils,  s.  [from  aboutir,  Fr.]-1.  A 
l»ioi);  a  wall  l)iiilt  to  support  another.— 2.  A  prop; 
H  support.  Siiuth. 

To  BU*r  TRESS,  biVtrls,  v.  n.     To  prop. 

BU'TWINK,  bflt'u  ink,  s.    Th-  name  of  a  bird. 

BUTYRA'CEOt'S,  bftt-i-ri'sbas,  a.  [butyrum,  Lat. 
butter.]     Having  ttu>  iiualities  of  butter. 

BU'TYROUS,  bat-i'rfts,  a.  Having  the  properties 
of  butter.  Hoycr. 

BU'XOM,  bftk'siim,  a.— 1.  Obedient,  obsequious. 
Milton.— Z.  Gay;  lively;  brisk.  Crashaw.—3.  Wan- 
ton, jolly.  Diydi:n. 

BU'XOJILY,  bftk'sfim-li,  ad.  [from  buxom.]  Wan- 
tonh ;  amorously. 

BU'XOMNESS,  bak'sftin-ngss,  s.  [from  buxom.] 
Wantonness;  amorousness. 

To  BUY,  bi,  V.  a.  preter.  I  bought;  I  have  b  ught, 
[biejean,  Sax.]— 1.  To  purchase;  to  acquire  by 
paying  a  price.  Addison.— 2.  To  manage,  or  obtain 
hy  money.  South. 

To  BUY,  b},  V.  n.    To  treat  about  a  purchase. 

BU'YER,  bi'dr,  s.    He  that  buys;  a  purchaser. 

To  BUZZ,  bdz,  V.  n.  [bizzeu,  I'eut.]- 1.  To  hum, 
like  bees.  Sucklin!;,—2.  To  whisper;  to  prate. 
a/takspeare. 

7o  BUZZ,  bdz,  V.  a.    To  spread  secretly.  Benfleij. 

BUZZ,  baz,  s,  A  hum;  a  whisper;  a  talk  with  an  air 
of  secrecy.  Addhon. 

BUZZ,  bftz,  interj.  A  word  of  contempt  to  stop  an 
idle  prattler.  Slmkifieare, 

BU'ZZARD.baz'zAi-d.s.  [busard,  Fr.]— 1.  A  degene- 
rate or  mean  species  of  hawk.  Dnjden.—2,  A.  block- 
head; a  dunce.  Aacham. 

BU'ZZER,  baz'zar,  s.  [from  buzz.]  A  secret  whi» 
perer.  Shakspeare. 

BY,  bi,  prep,  [bi,  bij,  Sa.x.]— 1.  It  notes  the  agent; 
the  flower  was  cropped  by  me.  Locke.— 2.  It  notes 
the  instrumeni;  the  wound  was  made  by  a  knife. 
Di-ydeiu—i.  It  jiotes  the  cause;  the  fever  caine  by 
a  cold. — 4.  It  notes  the  means  by  which  any  thing 
is  performed;  she  was  gained  by  long  solicitation. 
Shnks.—S.  It  shews  the  manner  of  an  action;  it  was 
done  by  fits.  Dryden.—d.  It  has  a  signification, 
noting  the  method  in  which  any  successive  action 
is  performed;  the  business  proceeded  by  slow  steps. 
Hooker.  Knollc.i.-T .  It  notes  the  tjuantity  had  at 
one  time;  I  buy  snuff  by  ounces.— 8.  At,  or  in;no- 
tinif  place;  they  fought  by  sc-a.  Bacon.— 9.  Accord- 
ing to;  you  may  go  by  my  leave.  Bacon. — 10.  Ac- 
coitling  to;  noting  proof;  the  earth  moves,  by  the 
testimony  ot  Kepler.  Bent  ley. — II.  After;  notitig 
imitation  or  conformity;  I  live  by  the  imitation  of 
Cornaix).  Tillot.inn.—l'Z.  From;  noting  token;  it  is 
Caesar  bij  his  voict%  IVuUcr. — 13.  It  notes  the  sum 
or  the  difTerence  between  two  things  compared; 
com  is  cheaper  6y  a  shilling  in  the  bushel.  L)cke.— 
14.  Not  later  than;  noting  time;  he  rose  by  five. 
Spcn.ier.~15.  Beside;  noting  passage;  I  came  home 
by  Cambray.  Addison.— \6.  Beside;  near  to;  in  pre- 

'  stnce;  noting  proximity;  the  general  stood  by  the 
king.  Sbaks.— 17.  Before  binuc'f;  it  notes  the  al> 
seiiee  of  all  otiiers.  Asc/iam> — 18.  It  is  the  solemn 
form  of  swearing.  Dryden.—ig.  At  hand;  he  was 
unarmed,  but  his  swomI  was  by  him.  Boyle.— 20. 
It  is  usetl  in  formi  of  obtesting.  Smith.— 21.  By 
proxy  of;  noting  substitution;  he  appeared  by  his 
attorney.  Broome.— 2Z.  In  the  same  dn'ection  with; 
a  column  furrowed  by  its  length.  Creu: 

BY,bl,  ad.— 1.  Near;  at  a  small  distance.  Dryden. 
—2.  Beside;  passing,  Shaks.—Z.  In  presence. 
Sidney. 

BY  ANU  BY,  bl'iiid-bl'.    In  a  short  time.  Sidney. 

BY, bl,s.  [from  the  preposition.]  Something  not  the 
direct  and  inimcdiate  object  of  regard;  by  the  by. 
Bacon.  Boyle.  Dryden. 

BY, hi.  In  compositicm,  implies  something  out  of  the 
direct  way. 

BY.CONCERNMRNT,l.l'kdu-s8ri.'mJnt,s.Anaflair 
which  is  not  the  main  business. 

BY-END,  hi'Jnd,  s.  I'rivate  interest;  «evret  advan- 
tage. VEstrangc. 
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BY-GONE,  bl'gSn,  ad;  [a  Scotch  word.]  Past.  Sbalu. 

pearc. 
BY-LAW,  bl'liw,  s.    By-Laws  are  orders  made  for 

the  good  of  those  that  make  tliem,  farther  tlian  the 

publick  law  binds.  Convel. 
BY-NAME,  bj'nime,  s.  A  nickname.  Camden. 
BY-PATH,     hi'pAt/i,     s.      A    private    or    obscure 

path. 
BY-RESFECT,    bi'rSs-pSkt,    s.     Private    end    or 

view. 
BY-ROOM. bl'rSi^m,  s.    A  private  room  within. 
BY-SPEECH,  bi'spiitsh,  s.    An  incidental  or  casual 

speech.  Hooker. 
BY-STANDER,   bJ'stiud-ftr,  s.    A  looker  on;  one 

unconcerned.  Locke> 
BY-STREET,    bl'striJt,    s.      An   obscure    street. 

Gay, 
BY- VIEW,  bi'vft,  s.  Private  self-interested  purpose. 

Atterbury. 
BY-WALK,  bi'wiwk,   s.    A  private  walk;  not  the 

main  road.  Broome, 
BY-WAY,  bi'wi,   s.    A  private  and  obscure  way. 

Spenser,  Herbert. 
BY-WEST,  bi'wJst,  ad.    Westward;  to  the  west  of. 

Dax'ies. 
BY-WORD,  bl'wfird,  s.    A  saying;  a  proverb.    At- 
terbury. 
BYE,  bi,  s.  Dwelling;  in  this  sense  it  frequently  ends 

the  names  of  places.  Gibson. 
BY'ZANTINE.  bi'zin-tln.    See  BISANTINE. 


c. 


Csi,  Has  two  sounds;  one  like  A:,  as  call,  clock; 
y  the  other  as  s,  as  cessation,  cinder.  It  sounds 
li  <o  k  befoj-e  a,  o,  u,  or  a  consonant;  and  like  s, 
before  e,  i,  and  y. 

CAB,  klb,  s.  A  Hebrew  measure,  containing  about 
three  pints  English. 

CABA'L,  ki-bil',  s.  [cabale,  Fr.  rh^p,  tradition.]- 1. 
Tiie  secret  science  of  the  Hebrew  rabbins.— 2.  A 
body  of  men  united  in  some  close  design.  Addison, 
— 3.  Intrigue.  Dryden, 

To  CABA'L,  ka-bil',  v.  n.  [cabaler,  Fr.]  To  form 
close  intriicues.  Dryden. 

CA'BALIST,  k4b'4-list,  s.  One  skilled  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hebrews.  Swifi. 

CA'BRIOLE,  k4b'r4-6l,  s.  [cabriolet,  Fr.]  A  kind  of 
light  low  two  wheeled  chaise. 

CABALI'STICAL,  kib-l-Hs'ii-kal,   >„ 

CAISALI'STICK,  kab-i-lis'tlk,  3*' 

Something   that  has    an  occult   meaning.    Spec- 
tator. 

CABA'LLER,  ki-bil'iar,  s.  [from  cabal.]  He 
that  engages  in  close  designs:  an  intriguer. 
Drydi^. 

CA'BALLINE,  ka'bSl-line,  a.  [caballinus,  La^]  Be- 
longing  to  a  horse. 

CA'BARET,  ki'bi-rlt,  s.  [French.]  A  tavern. 
BramhalU 

CA'BHAGE,  k4b'bldjc,  s.  [cabus,  Fr.  brassica,  Lat,] 
A  plant. 

To  CA'BBAGE,  kib'bldje,  v.  a.  To  steal  in  cutting 
clothes.  Arbuthnut. 

CA'UiiAGE  TREE.kab'bidje-trW.  s.  A  species  of 
palm-tree. 

CA'BBAGE  WORM,  kiVbldje-wftmi,  s.  An  in- 
sei't. 

CA'BIN.kib'blu,  [cabane,  Fr.  ehabin,  Welsh,  a  cot- 
tage.]—l.  A  small  room.  Sj>enscr.—2,  A  small 
chamber  in  a  ship.  Raleigh. — 3.  A  cottage,  or  small 
house.  Sidney,— ^.  A  tent.  Fairfax, 

T»CA'BlN,k4b'bIn,  v.  n.  [fioiu  the  noun.]  To  live 
;      in  a  cabin.  SlmksjKtnt, 


CAD 


CAL 


— no,  mdve,  nir,  not;— tubt-,  tab,  bull;— 411;— pounil;-"Miu,  Tllis 


To  CA'BIN,  kih'blii,  v.  a.    To  confine  in  a  cabin. 
CA'BINED,  kSb'blnd,  a.   [Irom  cabin.]    Btlonfjinj,' 

lo  a  cabin.  Milton. 
CA'BINET,   k4b'lii-n?t,  s.   [cabinet,   Fiench.]- 1. 

A  set  of  boxes  or  drawers  for  curiosities.— 2.  Any 

place    in    wbivli   tilings    of     vahie    are    hidden. 

Taylor.— 3.    A    private    room    in    wbicli    oonsiil- 

tations  are   held.    t)rydeti.—4.  \   hut,   or  house. 

S/iensei: 
CA'BINET  COUNCIL,   kSbin-nlt  kiAu'sil,  s.    A 

council  held  in  a  private  manner.  Bacon, 
CA'BINET  JIAKER,  kib'ln-ngt  ni4-kdr,  s.  [from 

cabinet  and  make.]    One  that  makes  small  nice 

work  in  wood.  Mortimer. 
CA'BLE,  kA'bl,  s.   [cabl.  Welsli;  cabel,  Dutch.]  The 

great  rope  of  a  ship  to  which  the  anchor  is  fasten- 

wl.  Ratei};li. 
CACHE'C TICAL,  kJ-kJk't4-U4l,  ?  , 
CACHE'CilCK,  ki-kSk'tik,         y' 

[from   cachexy.]     Having   au  ill  habit   of   body. 

yioyer. 
CACHE'XY.  k.lk^k^k'si,  s.  [J(.:t;te|<it.]    Such  a  <lis- 

lemperaturc  ol'thc  humour<,  as  hinders  nutrition, 

and  weakens  tlie  vital  and  animal  functions.    Ar- 

Imlhno'. 
CACHINNA'TION,  klk-kln-ni'shfin.s.   [cacbinna- 

tio,  Lat.]     A  loud  laughter. 
CA'CKEREL,  kJU'Sr-il,  s.  A  fish. 
To  CA'CKLE.kak'kl,  v.  n.  [kaeckelen,  Dutch.]— 1. 

To  make  a  noise  as  a  goose.  I'ope.—'i.  Sometimes 

it  is  used  for  the  noise  of  a  hen.— 3.  To  lauRh;  to 

Kiggle.  Arbu(hnot.—i.  To  talk  idly;  to  prattle;  to 

chatter. 
CA'CKLE,  k4k'kl,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  voice  of 

a  goose  or  fowl.  Dnjdnn. 
CA'CKLER,  kak'lir,   s.    [from   cackle.]—!.  A  fow  1 

that  cackles.— 2.  A  tellialc;  a  tatler. 
CACOCHY'iMICAL,  kik-kA-kini'S-kai,  7  „ 
CACOCHY'MICK,  kak-kj-klm'niik,        5 

[from  cacochjniy.]    Having  the  humours  corrupt- 
ed. Fhiijer. 
CACOCHY'MY,  kik-ki-kirn'mj,   s.   [kM'.'/vH-''^-'^ 

A  depravation  of  the  humours  from  a  sound  state. 

Arbuthnot. 
CACO'D^MON,    kak-6-dJ-ni6n,      s.      C^caasc  and 

i'djf/.mv,  Gr.]    An  evil  spirit.  Shaks. 
CACCPHONY,  ka-kof'o-ni,  s.    \_M.M.o^oiin<t.']      A 

bad  sound  of  words. 
To  CACU'MINA  IE,  kS-kiViiiJ-nate,  v.  a.  [cacumi- 

no,  Lut.]     To  make  sharp  or  pyramidal. 
CADA'VEROUS,  ka-d4v'4-ras,  a.  [cadaver,  I,atin.] 

Having  the  appearance  of  a  dead  carcase. 
CA'DDIS,  kid'dls, ».- 1.  A  kind  of  tape  or  ribhcm. 

Shaks.~2.  A.  kind  of  worm  or  grub,  ll'nlton. 
CADE,  kide.a.  [cadeler,  Kr.]     'I'ame;  soft  as  a  cade 

lamb. 
To  CADE,k4dc,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  breed  up 

in  softness. 
CADE,  kide,  s.  [cadus,  Lat.]     A  barrel.  PliiUpi. 
CA'DENCE,  ki'dinse,  7 
CA'DENCY,  ki'dJn-,4,  5 

[cadence,  Fr.]— l.  Fall;  state  of  sinking;  decline. 

Milton.— 2.  The   fail  of  the    voice.    Cras/unv.—3. 

The  flow  of  verses,   or  perio<ls.  IJrydai.—i.  The 

tone  or  sound.  Sw'fl.—S.  In  horsemanshii),  cadrnci: 

is  an  equal  measure  or  proportion,  which  a  hone 

observes  in  all  his  motions.  Farrier's  Dirt. 
CA'DENT,   ki'dSnt,   a.    [cadens,   Latin.]    Falling 

down. 
CA'DET,  kiKl*l',  s.    [cadet,  Fr.]— 1.  'Ilie  younger 

brother.- 2.  The  youngest  brother.  Broieu.—S.  A 

volunteer  in  tl>e  army,  who  servej  in  expectation 

of  a  commission. 
CA'DEW,  ki'd6,  s.  A  sfnw  worm. 
CA'DGEH,  kSd'jftr.s.     /^huckster. 
CA'nl,  ki'di,  s.  A  magisftjte  among  the  Turks. 
CADl'LLACK.klKlll'iak,  s.    A  sort  of  pear. 
CADU'CEUS,    k4d-6'sh4-fts,   $.    [Lat.]    Mercury's 

rod.  Shnkspcart: 
CADU'Cll'Y.  k4d-i'sW,  s.  [from  caUucuj,  Latin.] 

Tendency  to  fail.  Chestcrjield. 


CyK'ClAS,  s4'shi-as,  s.    [Lat.]      A  wind  from  the 

north;  the  north-east  wind.  iUhmu 
CM'SURA,  si-zd'ri,  s.  [Lat.]  A  figure  in  poetry,  by 

which  a  short  syllable  after  a  complete  foot  is  made 

long. 
CA'FTAN,  kartin,  ••  [Persick.]     A  Persian  vfst  or 

gainieiit. 
CAG,  kAg,  s.    A  barrel  or  wooden  vessel,  containing 

four  or  five  gallons. 
CAGE,  k4  je,  s.  [cage,  Fr.]— 1.  An  enclosure  of  twig? 

or  wire,  in  which  biiils  are  kept.  Sidney.  Sivijl.— 

2.  A  place  for  wild  beasts.- 3.  A  prison  for  petty 

malefactors. 
To  CAGE,  kije,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  enclose 

in  a  cage.  Donne. 
CA'IMAN,  k^'nilin,  s.    The  American  name  of  a 

crocodile. 
To  CAJO'LE,  k5-j6le',  V.  a.  [cajeoller,  Fr.]  To  flat- 
•    ter;  to  sooth.  Hiidibras. 
CA.!0'LER,  ki-ji'lSr,  s.  [from  cajole.]  A  flatterer;  a 

wheedlcr. 
CAJO'LERY,    ka-jo'lSr-ri,   s.    [cajolerie,  French.] 

Flattery. 
CA'ISSON,  kis's65n,  s.  [Fr.]     A  chest  of  bombs  or 

powder;  an V  hollow  fabrickof  timber. 
CA'ITIFF,  k'.Vtlf,  s.  [cattivo,  Ital.  aslave.]  A  mean 

vill.iin;  a  despicable  knave.  Spennrr. 
CAKE,  kike,  s.  [cuch,  Teut.]— 1.  A  kind  of  delicate 

bread.  Dryilen.—2.  Any  thing  of  a  form  rather  flat 

than  high.  Bacon.  Dry'den. 
To  CAKE,  kike,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  harden, 

as  dough  ill  the  oven.  Aii'disori. 
CALABA'SH  Tree,  kil-5-b4sh'tr4J.  A  tree  of  which 

the  shells  are  used  by  the  negroes  for  cups,  as  also 

for  instruments  ofmusick.  Miller. 
CA'LAMANCO,    k4l-4-mJng'k6,    s.     [calamancus, 

Lat.]    A  kind  of  woollen  stuff.  Tatter. 
CA'LAMINE,  *r  Lapis  Cnlaminaris,  kara-mlne,  s. 

A    kind    of     fossile     bituminous    earth,   which, 

being  mixed  with  copper,  changes  it   into    bras3» 

Locke. 
CA'LAMINT,k4l'a.mint,s.  [calaminlha,  Lat.]  The 

name  of  a  plant. 
CALA'MITOUS,  k4-ljm'e-tds,a.  [calaraitosus.Lat.] 

Miserable;  involved  in  distress; unhappy;  wretched. 

Mi/ttm.  South. 
CALA'MIIOUSNESS,  k4-l4m'4-tfis-n?ss,   s.    [from 

.calamitous.]     Misery;  distress. 
CALA'MITY,  ki-lim'4-t4,  s.  [calaniitas,  Lat.]  Mis- 

fortime;  cause  of  misery.  Bacon. 
CA'LAMUS,  kilra-mfis,  s.  [Latin.]  A  sort  of  reed  or 

sweet  scented  wood,  mentioned  in  scripture. 
CALA'SH,  ki-lUsh',  s.  [caleche,  Fr.]  A  small  carriage 

of  pleasure.  King. 
CALCA'REOUS,  kai-ki'ri-fls,  a.  [from  calx,  Latin.] 

Of  the  nature  of  lime.  Adanis. 
CAXCEATED,  kai'sh^'4-i?d,  a.   [calceatus,  Lat.] 

Shod;  fitted  witl,  shoes. 
CALCEDO'NIUS,  k5l-s4-<l6'ni-fls,  s.  [Lat.]    A  kind 

of  pricioiis  stone,  ll'oodward. 
CALCINA'TION,  k3ls4-n4'shftn,  s.    [from  calcine; 

calcination,  Fr.]     Such  a  management  of  bodies  by 

fire,  as  renders  iheni  reducible  to  powderj  chym.- 

cal  pulverization.  Boyle. 
CALCl'NA  lORY,  k4l-shi'i-tiir-rJ,    s.    [from    calci- 
nate.]    A  vessel  used  in  calcination. 
To  CALCI'NE,  k41-slne',  v.   a.   [calciner,   French. 

from  calx,  Lat.]— 1.  To  burn  in  the  fire  to  a  calx, 

or  friable  substance.  Bacon.— 2.  To  burn  up.  Den- 

hanit 
r«  CALCI'NE,  k4l-slne',  v.  n.  To  become  a  cal\,a 

kind  of  lime,  by  heat,  jfeieton. 
To  CA'LCULATE,  kjl'ki-lite,  v.  a.  [calculer,  Fr.] 

—I.  To  compute;  to  reckon. — 2.  To  compute  the 

situation  of  the  planets  at  any  certain  time.  Bentley. 

—3.   To   adjust;   to    protict  for  any  certain  end. 

Tilloison. 
CALCULA'TION,  kil-kiVli'shfin,   s.   [from   calcu- 
late.]—1.  A  practice,  or  manner  of  reckouing.— 2. 

The  art  of  numbering.- 3.  The  result  of  arithmeti- 
cal operation. 
CALCULA'TOK,  kil-kii-li'tftr,  s.  [from  calculate] 

A  computer. 
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Kite,  fir,  t'All,  f4i;— m^,  rait;— pine,  plii;— 


CA'IXULATOnV,  karki\-li-tflr.ri,  a.  [from  calcu- 
late.]    UelongiiiK  to  calculaliun. 

CA'LCULE.kJl'kulf,  s.  [talculus,  Lat.]  Reckoning; 
compute.  Hinrcl. 

CA'LCULOSK,  kai'kfi-lose,  > 

CA'LCULOUS,k3rk&-lis,  5"- 

[fiom  calcuhis,  Latin.]     Stony;  gritty.   Sharp. 

CA'LCULUS,  k4l'ki-lfts,  s.  [Latin.]  The  stone  in 
the  bladder. 

CALDRON,  kiwl'drftn,  s.  [chaiildron,  Fr.]  A  pot; 
a  boiler;  a  kettle.    Speiitet:   Ailduon. 

CALEFA'(  TION,  k|l-i-f4k'shfin,  s.  [from  calefa- 
cio,  Lat.]— 1.  The  act  of  beating;  any  thing;.— 2. 
The  state  of  being  heated. 

CALEFA'CTIVE,  kjl-i-fik'tiv,  a.  [from  caiefatio, 
I>atin.]  That  which  makes  any  thing-  hot;  hiat- 
inp. 

CALBFA'CTORY,  k4-l4-iak'tar-4,  a.  [(Vom  cael;a- 
cio,  Eat.]    That  w  hich  heats. 

To  CA'LEFY,  kll'e-t  1,  v.  n.  [calefio,  Latin.]  To 
g^row  hot;  to  be  heated.   Broivn. 

CA'LENDAU,  kSl'^u-dar,  s.  [calendariiim,  Lat.] 
A  repster  of  the  yt-av,  in  Mhicli  the  months  and 
stated  times  are  raarke<l,  as  feaiivals  and  holidays. 
Shakspearc.     Drt/dai. 

TcCA'LEND-|H;R,"kargn<lfir,  V.  a.  [calendi-er,  Fr.] 
To  dr.  as  cloth. 

CA'LENDER,  kai'an-dflr,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
hot  press;  a  press  in  which  clothiers  smooth  their 
cloth. 

CA'LENDERER,  kil'In^Jfir-flr,  a.  [from  calen- 
der.] The  person  who  calenders. 

CA'LENDS,  karlndz,  s.  [calenda,  Latin.]  The 
first  day  of  every  month   among    the  Romans. 

CA'LENTURE,  kiii'Sn-tshiire,  s.  [from  caleo,  La- 
tin.] A  distemper  in  hot  climates;  wherein  they 
imagine  the  sea  to    be   green  fields.     Swift. 

CALF,  k if,  8.  calves  in  the  plural,  [cealp,  Saxon.] 
—1.  The  J  oung  of  a  cow.  Wilk!ns.—2.  Calves  of 
the  lips,  mentioned  by  Hosea,  signifying  sacrifices 
of  pi-aise  and  prayers.— 3.  The  thick,  plump,  bul- 
bous j)art  of  the  leg.    Suckliug. 

CA'LIBER.  kifi-bfir,  s.  [calibre,  Fr.]  The  bore; 
the  diameter  of  the  baiTel  of  a  gun. 

GA'LICE,  karts,  s.  [calix,  Latin.]  A  cup;  a  cha- 
lice. 

CA'LICO,  k4r4.k6,s.  [from  Calicut  in  India.]  An 
Indian  stuft'  made  of  cotton.    Addison, 

CA'LID,  kaiid,  a.  [calidus,  Latin.]  Hot;  burn- 
ing. 

CAU'DITY,  ka-lld'd4-t4,  3.  [from  calid.]  Heat. 
B/07vn, 

CA'LIDUCT.  kai'i-dflkt,  s.  [from  caMus  and  duc- 
tus.]    A  conveyor  of  heat.    Evtlyv- 

CA'LIF,     I,.,,,.. 

GA'LIPH.i''^"'''- 
[khalifa,    Arab.]     A  title  assumed   by   the   suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet  among  the  Saracens. 

CAHGA'TION,  k4l.4-gi'shfin,  s.  [from  caligo,  Lat.] 
Darkness;  chmdiness.    Broun. 

CALI'GINOUS,ki-lldjt'i-nfts,  a.  [caliginosus,  Lat-] 
Obscure:  dim. 

CALI'GINOUSNESS,  ka-lldjc'^-nds-ngss,  s.  [from 
caliginous.]    Darkness. 

CA'LTGRAPHY,  ka'lif::.graf-f4,  s.  lxa.\iypsi'plA~\ 
Bea>itiful  wriiiii?.  Pridcnus.. 

CA'LIVEU,  ka'l4-vftr,  s.  [from  caliber.]  A  hand- 
gun; a  barquebuse;  an  old  musket.    S/iakspeare. 

CA'LIX,  kai'I'iks,  s.  [Latin.]  A  cup.  Used  of 
flowers. 

To  CALK,  kiwk,  v.  a.  [»rom  calage,  Fr.]  To  stop 
the  leaks  ot  a  ship.  Raleikl'.    Ihyden. 

CA'LKER,  kiw'kfir,  J.  [from  calk.]  The  workman 
tliat  stops  the  leaks  of  a  ship.     Exekiel. 

To  CALL,  kdwl,  V.  a.  [kalder,  Danish.]—!.  To 
name;  to  dennmiiiate.  Genesis.— 2.  To  summon  or 
invite.  Knulles.—S.  To  convoke:  to  summon  toce- 
tlier.  Clarendon.—*.  'I'o  summon  judicially. 
Watts. — 5.  To  summon  by  command.  Isaiah. — 6. 
In  the  theological  sense,  to  inspire  with  ardours  of 
piely,  Romans.— 7.  To  invoke;  -to  api>eHl  to.  CUi- 
renilon.—S.  To  i)roclaim;  to  publish.  Gai/.—'i, 
To  excite;  to  put  in  action;  to  bring  into  view. 
Cowleij.—io.  To  stigmatize  with  some  opprobrious 
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denomination.  Su'iJ't,~ll.  To  call  back.  To  in- 
voke. Isaiah.— 12.  To  call  in.  To  resume  m»uey  at 
interest.  Addison.— 13.  To  rail  over.  To  read 
aloud  a  list  or  muster-roll.— 14.  To  call  out.  To 
challenge. 

To  CALL,  kiwi,  V.  n.  To  make  a  short  visit;  to 
come  by  accident,  or  without  formality.  Ben  Jon- 
son.     Addison. 

CALL,  kiwi,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  vocal  address. 
Pope.—i.  Requisition,  hooker,— 3.  Divine  voca- 
tion; suiumoris  to  true  i-eli(,ion.  Locke. — 4.  An 
impulse.  Roscommon.— 5.  Authority;  comniaud. 
Denha>iL.—o.  A  demand;  a  claim.  Addison.— 7.  An 
instrument  to  call  birds.  It'ilkins.S.  Calling; 
vocation;  employment.  Dryden.—A  nomiiiatioii. 
Bacuii. 

CA'LLAT,-),  4„,a. 

ca'lletIj'^^"*'''- 

A  trull.   S/iakspcare, 

CA'LLING,  kiwling,  s.  [from  call.]— I.  Voca- 
tion; profession;  trade.  Rogers.— 2,  Proper  sta- 
tion or  emplojment.  Swift.— 3,  Class  of  persons 
united  by  the  sanie  employment  cr  profession. 
Hammond.— A.  Divine  vocation;  invitation  to  the 
true  religion.  Hakexvell- 

CA'LLIPERS,  kai'li-pflrz,  s.  Compasses  with 
bowed  shanks.    Moxon. 

CALLO'SITY,  kai-l6s's4-t4,  s.  [callosite,  Fr.]  A 
kind  of  swelling  without  pain.  Quincy. 

CA'LLOUS,  kll'lfis,  a.  [calliTs,  Lat.]— 1.  Indu- 
rated;  hardened.  Ulseman. — 2.  Hardened  in  mind; 
i'  sensible.  Dryden. 

CA'LLOUSNESS,  kai'lfts-nlss,  s.  [from  caltous.] 
—1.  Induration  of  the  fibres.  Cheyne.—2.  Insen- 
sibility of  mind.  Bentley. 

CA'LLOW,kai'l6,  a.  Unfledged;  naked;  wanting 
feathers.    Milton. 

CA'LLUS,  kki'l&s,  s.  [Lat.]— 1.  An  induration  of 
the  fibres.— 2.'l"lie  hard  substance  by  which  broken 
bones  are  united. 

CALM,kim,  a.  [calme,  Dutch.]—!.  Quiet;  setiene; 
not  stormy;  not  tempestuous.  Spenser.— 2.  Uudif. 
turbed;  unruffled.   Alterbuty. 

CALM,  kim,  s.— !.  Serenity;  stillness.  Raleigh.— 
2.  Freedom  from  disturbance;  quiet;  repose. 
Sotuh. 

To  CALM,  kim,  v.  a.— 1.  To  still;  to  quiet.  Dry- 
den,—2.   To  pacify;  to  appease.    Atterbury. 

CA'LMER,  kSm'flr,  s.  [from  calm].  The  person  or 
thing  which  has  the  power  of  giving  quiet. 
Walton. 

CA'LMLY,  kim'li,  a.  [fram  calm.]—!.  Witliout 
storms,  or  violence — 2.  Without  passions;  quietly. 
Prior. 

CA'LMLY',  kiin'lJ,  a.  [from  calm.]  Calm;  jieace- 
ful.    Spenser. 

CA'LMNESS,  kIm'nJs,  s.  [from  calm.]—!.  Tran- 
quilUt}-;  serenity.  Denham.~2.  Mildness;  free- 
<lom  from  passion.  Shakspeare. 

CA'LOMEL,  kari6-m6l,  s.  [calomelas,  Latin.]  Mep- 
tury  six  times  sublimed.     IViseman. 

CALORI'FICK,  kai-6-rif'llk,  a.  [caloriBcus,  La- 
tin.] That  which  has  the  quality  of  producing 
heat.  Grev). 

CAL0'TTE,kli-i6t',  s.  [French.]     A  cap  or  coif. 

CALO'TERS,  ki-loi'flrs,  s.  [xa?i®'.]  Monks  of 
the  Greek  church. 

CA'LTROPS,  kai'trdps,  s.  [coltpieppe,  Saion.] 
— 1.  An  instrument  made  with  four  spikes,  so 
Uiat  which  way  soever  it  falls  to  the  ground,  one 
ot  them  points  upright.  Dr,  Addison.-^.  A  plant 
mentioned  in  A'irgil's  Georgicks,  under  the  name 
of  tribiilus,   Miltun. 

To  CALVE,  kav,  v.  n.  [from  calf.]  To  bring  a 
calf;  spoken  of  a  cow.     Dryden. 

CA'LVJLLE,  kil'vll,  s.  [French.]  A  sort  of  ap- 
ple. 

C  A'LVINISM,  kil'vln-lzm,  s.  The  religion  of  Cal- 
vinists.   Guthrie. 

CA'LVINIST,  kai'vin-ist,  s.  One  who  professes  to 
be  of  the  religion  of  Calvin.     Guthrie. 

To  CALU'MMATE,  ka-lflm'n4-ite,  v.  n.  [calum- 
nior,  Lat.]    To  accuse  falsely.    Dryden. 
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To  tALU'MNIATE,ka-iam'nJite,  V. a.  To  slan- 
der.   Spral. 

CALUMNIA'TION,  ka-lflm-iiM'shfin,  s.  [from 
ealiimniat*'.]  A  mulicious  mid  false  represf  ntation 
of  woitlsor  actions.     Aiilijj'e. 

CAI.U'MNIATOK,  kSiam'ni-i-tdr,  a.  [from  ca- 
liiiuiiinte.j  A  forger  of  accusation;  a  slanderer. 
Jililhnn. 

CALU'.MNIOUS,  ki-lflni'ni-ai,  a.  [from  calum- 
ny.] Slanderous;  falsely  reproacliful.  Sliaks- 
pciirc 

CA'LUMNY,  kai'fim-n*,  s.  [calumnja,  Lat.]  Slan- 
jler;  fahe  cliargc.   Taiip'.e. 

CALX,\i,k\\s.%,'a.  [Lnt.]  Any  tiling  rendered  i^educi- 
tdelo  iMmdtrhy  burninfj.   Dif;!/y. 

CA'I.YCLE,  k4l'i.kl,'i.  [calytulus,  Latin.]  A  small 
bud  of  a  pliir.t. 

CAMA'lEU,  ki-m.\'y86,  s.  A  stone  with  \-arious 
fijjures  and  representations  of  landskips,  fonned  by 
iijfture. 

CA'MBER,  k^m'bdr,  s.  A  piece  of  timber  cut  arch- 
ing.    Muxcji, 

CA'MBRICK,  kAme'brlk,  s.  [from  Cambray.]  A 
kind  ol  fine  linen.    S/iakspeare. 

CAME,  kime.    The  preter.  of  ^o  come.    Addison, 

CA'AIEL,  kdm'il,  s.  [camelus,  Latin.]  An  animal 
very  common  in  Arabia,  Judea,  and  the  neij^hbour- 
ing  countries.  One  sort  is  lai'ge,  fit  to  carry  bur- 
dens of  a  thousand  pounds,  having  one  bunch  up- 
on his  back.  Another  have  two  bunches  upon 
their  back9,fitfur  men  to  ride  on.  A  third  kind  is 
smaller,  called  dromedaries,  btcause  of  their  swift- 
ness, Cunteli  will  continue  ten  days  without  di-ink- 
inj;.    C/ihiitt. 

CAME'LOPARU,  kam-gl'li-pird,  s.  [from  came- 
lus, and  pardiis,  Lat.]  An  animal  taller  than  an 
elephant,  but  not  so  thick. 

CA'MELOT,  ?,..„„i,  „ 

<-«>».ti-i-      fKanilet,s. 

CA'MLt.  1 ,    J  ' 

[from  camel-]  A  kind  of  stuff  originally  made  by 
a  mixture  of  silk  and  camel's  hair;  it  is  now  made 
with  wool  and  silk.     Brmvn. 

CA'MERA  OBSCU/iA,  kam'^-ri  6l>skili'r3,  [Lat-] 
An  optical  machine  used  in  a  darkened  chamber, 
to  that  the  light  cor.iing  only  through  a  double 
Convex  glass,  objects  opposite  are  represented  in- 
verted.   Maiihi. 

CA'MERADE,  kftm'ride,  s.  [from  camera,  La- 
tin.] A  chamber  fellow;  a  busom  companion.  Ry- 
liifi: 

CA'MERATED,  k4m'8r-i.tSd,  a.  [cameiatus,  Lat.] 
Arched. 

CA.MEBA'TION,  k4m-Jr-.Vshfln,  s.  [caniei-atio, 
Lat.]    A  vaulting  or  nrching. 

CAMISA'DO,  kam-4-si'do,  s.  [caoiisa,  a  shirt, 
Italian.]  An  attack  mide  ui  the  dark;  on 
which  occasion  they  put  their  shirts  outward. 
Hoifii<aid. 

CA'MISAl'ED,  k.1m'4-sA-t?d,  a.  Dressed  with  the 
shirt  outward. 

CA'MLET,  kam'lJt.   See  CAMELOT. 

CA'MMOCK,  klm'm&k,  s.  [canimoc,  Saxon.]  An 
herb;  petty  whin,  oi    i-estharrow. 

CAMO'VS,  kim-mJis',  a.  [camus,  Fr.]  Flatjof  the 
nose.     Broiun, 

CAMP,  kinip,  s.  [campe,  French.]  The  oi'der  ot 
tents,  pluceid  by  armies  when  they  keep  tiie 
field. 

To  CAMl',  kaiiip,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lodge 
in  tenis.     i/iiikspenre. 

CAMP-FIGHT,  kAmp'flte,  s.  An  oUI  wotd  for 
ctnilial.    Huktnvdl. 

CAMPA'IGN,  kSm-pine*,  s.  [campaigne,  French.] 
—1.  A  large,  open,  hvel  tract  of  ground.— 2.  The 
time  for  w  hich  any  army  keeps  the  fi'^ld.  Claren- 
don, 

CAMPA'NIBORM.  kdm-pin'ni-finn,  a.  [of  oam- 
paua  and  foima.]  A  term  used  of  tjowers,  which 
are  in  the  shape  of  a  bell,     linn  is, 

CAMPA'NULATK,  kam-p4n'i\-lite,  a.  Campani- 
form. 

CAMPE'SIRAI.,  k5m-p2s'trai,  a.  [catnpesu-is, 
Latin.]    Growing  in  fields.     Mniiimer. 

CVMPHIRE-TREE,  kam'fiptrii,   s.    [camphora, 
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Lat.]  T'here  are  two  sorts  of  this  tree;  one  of  Bcrnen, 
fi-om  which  the  U  st  caniphirc  is  taken,  which  is 
a  natural  cNudatiun  from  the  tire,  where  the  bark 
has  been  wounded.  The  other  sort  is  a  native  of 
lapan. 

CA'MPHOUAIE,  k4ni'f6-rite,  a.  [from  cam- 
phora, Latin.]  Imprtgnated  witli  camphire- 
Boijlc. 

CA'MPION,  kam'pi'ftn,  s.  [lychnis,  Latin.]  A 
plant. 

CA'MUS,  ki'mfls,  s,    A  tliin  dress.    Spenser. 

CAN,  kSn,  s.  [canne,  Saxon.]  A  cup  of  metal,  as 
tin  orcopi)er.   Slinkipeare.    Dnjdrri, 

CAN,  kail,  v.n.  [konnen,  Dutch.]— 1.  To  be  able; 
to  have  power.  Locke.— 2.  It  exiircsses  the  poten- 
tial D)ood;  as,  /  ran  doit.     Drydru. 

CANAl'LLE,ki-nii\e',  s.  [French.]  The  lowest  peo- 
ple. 

CA'NAKIN,  kan'a-kin,  s.  A  small  can  to  diink  out 
of.    S/iakspeare, 

CANA'L,  ki-iiai',  s.  [canalis,  Latin.]— 1.  A  basin 
of  water  in  a  gai-den.  Pope. — 2.  Any  course  of  wa- 
ter made  by  art.— 3.  A  passage  through  which 
anv  of  the  juices  of  the  body  flow. 

CA'NAL-COAL,  kln'nll-kole,  s.  A  fine  kind  of 
Co;  1 

CANALI'CULATED,  kan-a-lik'i-li-tSd,  a.  [ca- 
naliculatus,  Lat.]     Made  like  a  pipe  or  gutter. 

CANA'RY,  ki-iia'r^,  s.  [from  the  Canary  islands.] 
Wine  brought  from  the  canaries;  sack. 

To  CANA'RY,  ki-nk'rh,  v.  a.  To  frolick.  Sliaks- 
pcare. 

CANA'RY-BIRD,  ki-niVi-bflrd.  An  excellent  siug- 
ing  bird. 

To  CA'NCEL,kan'sSl,v.a.  [canceller,  French.]-!. 
To  cross  a  writing.- 2.  To  efface;  to  obliterate  in 
general.  Roscommon.    Sciit/ierti, 

CANCELLA'TED,  kan-sSl-li'tgd,  a.  [from  cancel.] 
Crossbarred.   Grnv. 

CANCELLA'TION,  kin-sjl-li'slifin,  s.  [from  can- 
cel.] An  expunging,  or  crossing  of  a  writing,  so 
as  to  fake  away  its  force. 

CA'NCER,  kan'sfir,  s.  [cancer,  Latin.]— 1.  A 
crabfish.— 2.  The  sign  of  the  summer  solstice.— 
3.  A  violent  swelling,  or  sote,  not  to  be  cured. 
Wiseman. 

To  CA'NCERAl  E,  kan'sflr-rite,  v.  n.  [from  can- 
cer.] To  become  a  cancer.  V Estrange. 

CANCERA'TION,  kln-sfiivri'shfin,  s.  A  growing 
cancerous. 

CA'NCEROUS,  kan'sflr-rfis,  a.  [from  cancer-]  Hav- 
ing the  virulence  of  a  cancer.     IViicman. 

CA'NCEHOUSNESS,  kan'sfir-rfts-njss,  s-  The  state 
of  li."inK  cancerous. 

CA'NCUINE,  kSng'krtn,  a.  [from  cancer.]  Having 
(lie  t.iialitii  s  of  a  crab.  ' 

C  INDENT,    kJn'dSnt,  a.  [candens,  Latin.]    Hot. 

.'  I  Oil- 1.. 

CA'NDICANT,  kSn'di-kant,  a.  [candicans,  Latin.] 

Growing  white.  Dirt. 
CA'NUID.     kan'iUd.     a.     [oandidus,     Latin.]— 1. 

White.  Dryden.—l.  Fair;  o|)en;  ingenuous;  kind. 

Locke. 
CA'NDIDATE,  kan'd4-<lite,  s.  [candidatus,  Lat.]  A 

compttitor;   one  that  solicits  tdvancement,  or  pre- 
ference.  Addison. 
CA'NDIDLY,  kiu'dld-li,  ad.  [from  candid.]  Fairly; 

without  trick;  ingenuously.  Swift. 
CA'NDIDNESS,  kan'dld-njss.s-  [from  candid.]  In- 

genuity;  ojiennt  ss  of  temper.  Sviii/i. 
To  CA'NDIFY,  kan'd4-fl,v.  a.  [candifico,  Lat.]    To 

make  white-   Diet. 
CA'NDLE,   kin'dl,  s.   [candela, Latin.]— t.    A  ligjit 

made  of  wax  or  tallow',  surrounding  a  wick  of  flax 

or  cotton.  Ray,— 2,    Light,  or  luminary.    Slioks- 

pcnre. 
CA'NDLEBERRY-TREE,      kin'dl-blivri-nii,    s. 

Swtet-willow. 
CANDLEHO'LDER,  uaii'dl-Ii4ld-4r,   s.  [from  can- 
dle and  hold.]— 1.  He  ihat  liotils  the  candle.— 2.  He 

that  remotely  assists.  Sliakspeare, 
CA'NDLELIGH  T,  k^in'dl-llle,  s.  [from  candle  atid 

liglil.]- 1.  The  light  of  a   candle.  SwiJ}.—2.  The 

necessary  candles  for  use.  Motinetix. 
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CA'NDLEMAS,  lvll\'dl-iun»,  s.  [from  candle  and 
mass.]  The  least  tit'  the  imritication  oC  the  Blessid 
Virgiu,  which  was  ibnncil)'  celebrated  with  many 
lights  in  churchLS.  Brtnvu.  Gay- 

CA'NDLESTICK,  kSiiMI-stlk,  s.  [from  candle 
and  stick.]  Hie  instrument  that  holds  candles. 
AddisoJt. 

CA'NULKsrUFF,  k4n'dl-staf,  s.  [from  candle  and 
stufi'.]     Grease;  tallow.  Bacon. 

CANDLK^VA'S IKU,  kin'dl-M4st-6r.  s.  [from  cau- 
dle apd  waste.]  A  spciidtlirilt.  Shakspeare. 

CA'NDOCK,  kiu'ddk,  s.  A  weed  that  grows  in 
rivers.   H'alfori, 

CA'XDOUR,  kan'd&r,  s.  [candor,  Lat.]  Sweet  tem- 
per; purity  of  mind;  ingenuity.  ll^atU. 

To  CA'NDY,  klu'di,  v.  a.— 1.  To  conserve  with 
sugar.  Bacon,— 2.  To  form  into  congelation.  Shaki- 
peaie. 

To  CANDY,  k4n'd4,v.  n.     To  grow  congealed. 

CA'NDY,  kin'di.  Lioit'sfoot.  [catauance,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

CANE,  kine,  s.  [canna,  Lat.]— 1.  A  kind  of  strong 
reed.  Harvey.— i.  The  plant  which  yields  the  su- 
gar. Other  reeds  have  their  skiu  hard;  but  the 
skin  of  the  sugar  rajje  is  soft,  and  the  pith  very 
juicy.  It  usually  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  and 
about  half  an  iiicii  diameter.  The  stem  is  divided 
by  knots  a  foot  and  a  half  apart.  They  usually 
plant  them  in  pieces  cut  a  foot  and  a  half  below 
the  lop  of  the  tiowcr,  and  they  are  ordinarily  ripe 
in  ten  months.— 3.  A  lunce.  Dryden.—A.  A  reed. 
Murtimer. 

To  CANE,  k&.ne,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  beat. 

CANl'CULAR,  ki-Mlk'i-lir.  a.  [canlcubris,  Latin.] 
Belonging  to  the  dog-jtar.  Brown- 

rANl'NK,  k.l-uine',  a.  [caninus,  Lat.]  Having  the 
i>ioijerties  of  a  dog.  Add/son- 

CA'NISTER.kan'nls-tflr.s.  [eanistrum,  Lat.]— 1.  A 
small  basket.  Dryden.—2.  A  small  vessel  in  which 
any  thing  is  laid  up. 

CA'NKEH,  king^kftr,  s.  [cancer,  Lat.]— 1.  A  worm 
that  preys  upon,  and  destroys  fruits.  Spenser.— 
2.  A  fly  that  preys  upon  fruits.  lValton.—i. 
Any  thing  that  corrupts  or  consumes.  Bacon. 
—A.  A  kind  of  wild  worthless  roses.  Peacfuiin. 
—5.  An  eating  or  corroding  humour.  Siiakji.—6. 
Corrosion,  virulence.  Sliaks.—T.  A  disease  in 
trees. 

To  CA'NKEU.kliig'kAr,  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
grow  corrupt.  Spenser.  Prior. 

Tu  CA'NKEU,  kaug-kflr,  v.  a.— 1.  To  corrupt; 
to  corrode.  He'bcrt.—z.  To  infect;  to  pollute.  Ad- 
dison. 

CA'NKERBIT,k4ng'kar-bit,  part.  a.  [from  canker 
and  bit.]  Bitten  with  an  euvenomcd  tootli.  Shaks- 
penre, 

CANNABINE,  kin'ni-blne,  «.  [cannabinus,  Lat.] 
Hempen. 

CA'NNIBAL,  kau'ni-ljil,  s.  An  anthropophagite;  a 
man-eater.  Davis.  Bentley. 

CA'NNIBALISM,  k3n'n6-b4l-l/.m,  s.  The  manners 
of  a  cannibal.  iurAr. 

CA'NNIBALLY,  kan'n4-bai-lf,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
a  cannibal.  Sliakspeare. 

CA'NNTPEKS,  kJn'ni-pftrz,  s.    Callipers. 

CA'NNON,  kan'nfin,  s.  [cannon,  Fr.]  A  gun  larger 
than  can  be  managed  by  the  hand. 

CA'NNON-BALL,  kin'nftn-biwl,  7  ^^ 

CA'NNON-SHO  r,  kJn'ntin-shOt,    5 

'I'he  b;ills  which  are  shot  from  great  guns. 

roCANNONA'DE,  kin-non-idi:',  v.  a.  [»tom  can- 
non.   I'o  hatter  with  great  guns. 

CANNONl'ER,  kin-nfin-niir',  a.  [from  cannon.] 
The  engineer  that  manages  cannon.  Hay  .card. 

CA'NNOT,  kin'not.  Of  can  and  not.  It  notes  in- 
ability; as,  I  cannot  fly:  or  imuossibility;  as,  colours 
cannot  be  seen  in  the  dark.  Locke. 

CANO'A,    X.*„,„ifj  . 

CA.NO'E,  5''*""*^*•'• 
A  boat  made  by  cuttijig  the  trunk  of  a  tree  into  a 
boUow  vessel.  I 

CA'NON,  kln'fln,  s.  [xaiw.]— 1.  A  iul«  a  law. 
Hooker.— 2.  Law  made  by  ecclesiastical   councils.  | 
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StilUngJl.—3.  The  books  of  Holy  Sciipture;  or  the 
great  rule.  Ayliffe.—i.  A  dignitary  in  cathedi-al 
churches.  Bacon — s.  A  large  sort  of  printing 
letter. 

CA'NON-BIT,  kan'ftn-blt,  >.  That  part  of  the  bit 
let  into  the  horse's  month.  Spen.ier. 

CA'NONKSS,k4n'fln-nSss,s.  [canonissa,  low  Latin.] 
In  popish  countries,  women  living  after  tlie  vxaiit- 
pie  of  secular  canons.  Ayliffe. 

CANO'NICAL,  k4-non'4-k4l,  a.  [canonicUs,  low  La- 
tin.]—1.  According  to  the  canon.— 2.  Constituting 
tlie  canon.  Raleigh.— 3.  Regular;  stated;  fixed  by 
ecclesiastical  laws.  Taylor.— i.  Spiritual;  ecclejias- 
tical.  Kriieigh. 

CANO'NICALLY,  ki-n5n'i-kai-l4,  ad.  [from  canoni- 
cal.]    In  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  canon. 

CANO'NICALNESS,  kj-ndn  4-k4l-nlss,  s.  I  he  qua- 
lity of  bting  canonical. 

CA'NONIST,  k4n'ndn-nist,  s.  [from  canon.]  A  pro- 
fessor  of  the  canon  law.  Camden.   Pope. 

CANONIZA'TION,  kSn-no-ni-zi'shiin,  s.  [from 
canonize.]  The  act  of  declaring  a  saint.  Ad- 
dison. 

To  CA'NONIZE,kSn'ni-n!ze,T.  a.  [from  cauon.]  To 
declare  any  man  a  saint.  Bacon. 

CA'XONKY,  k4n'ftn-ri,  ? 

CA'NONSHiP,  kan'Sn-shlp,  3'- 
[from  cauou.]     An  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  some 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

CA'NOPIED,  kSn'S-pW,  a.  [from  canopy.]  Covered 
with  a  canopy. 

CA'NOPV,kAn'i-pl,  s.  [canopeuni,  low  Latin.]  A 
covering  spread  over  the  head.  Faiifax. 

To  CA'NOPY,  Kin'4-p^,  v.  a.  [fiom  the  noun.]  To 
cover  with  a  canopy.  Dryden. 

CANCROUS,  ki-ni'rds,  a.  [canorus,  Lat.]  Musical; 
tuneful.  Brown. 

CANT,  IvHrit,  s.  [cantus.  Lat.]— 1.  A  corrupt  dialect 
used  by  beggars  and  vagabonds.— 2.  A  form  of 
speaking  peculiar  to  some  ceitain  class  or  body  of 
men.  Dryden. — 3.  A  whining  pretension  to  good- 
ness. Dryden. — 4.  Barbarous  jargon.  Swijt.—S. 
Auction.  Swift. 

To  CANT,  kint,  v,  n.  To  talk  in  the  jargon  of 
particular  professions.  Glanville. 

CANTA'TA.kin.t\'ti,i.  [Italian.]     A  song. 

CAN TA'TION,  kin-t4'shftn,  s.  [from  canto,  Latin.] 
'l"he  act  of  singing. 

CA'NTEK.kin'ti^r,  s.   [from  cant.]  Hvpocrite. 

CA'NTEHBURY  BELLS.  kan'tSr-blr-r*  b^ls,  ». 
Belflower. 

CA'NTEHBURY  GALLOP, Uln'tftr-blr-r4  gal-lfip. 
The  gallop  of  an  ambling  horse,  commonly  called 
a  canter. 

CANTHA'RIDES,  kin-thit'i-iH,  s.  [Lat.]  Spanish 
flies  used  to  raise  hlistei-s.  Bacon. 

CA'NTHUS,  kin'th&s,  a.  [Lat.]  The  comer  of  the 
eye.  If^hcman. 

CA'nTICLE,  k4n'iJ-kl,  s.  [canto,  Lat.]— 1.  A  song. 
—2.  The  song  of  Solomon.  Baron. 

CA'NTILIVEKS,  kan'ti-liv-ftrs,  s.  Pieces  of  wood 
framed  into  the  fwnt  or  other  sides  of  the  Louje,  to 
sustain  the  eaves  over  it.  Moxon. 

CA'N TLE,  kin'tl,  «.  [kant,  Dutch.]  A  piece  with 
corners.  Sfiakspeare. 

To  CA'NTLE,  k4n'il,v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cut 
in  pieces.  Dryden. 

CA'NTLET,  kant'llt,  s.  [from  cantle.]  A  piece;  a 
fragment.  Dryden. 

CA'NTO,kin'th,  s.  [Italian.]  A  book,  or  section  of 
a  ]>oem.  Shakslieare. 

CA'NTON,  kJn'tfln,  s.— 1.  A  small  parcel  or  di- 
vision of  land.— 2.  A  small  community,  or  clan. 
Bacon. 

To  CA'NTON,  kin'tfln,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  little 
parts.  Locke. 

ToCA'NTONIZE,  kan't&u-ize,  v.a.  To  parcel  out 
into  small  divisions.  Howel. 

CA'NTRED.  k4n't§rd,  s.    An  hundred.  Cororf. 

CA'NVASS,  kiu'vls,  «.  [canevas,  Fr.]  A  kind  of 
linen  cloili  woven  for  several  uses.  Stdneyt 

To  CA'NVASS,  kln'vjs,  v.  a.  [cannabasser,  Fr.]— I. 
To  sift;  to  examine.  IVoodivard.—i.  To  clebaie;  to 
coutrovert*  VEitrangc. 
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•i"<;  CANVASS,  klii'vSs,  v.n.    To  solicit.  Atjliffe. 
CA'NY,  ki'ni,   a.     [fi^jm   cane.]    Full  of    canes. 

Milton. 
CA'NZOKET,  Idlii'7,i-n?t,  ».  [canzonetta,  lutl.]     A 

little  song.  Peai'ham. 
CaH,  kip,  5.   [cap.  Welsli.]— 1.  The  garment   tliat 

covers  the  head.  Swtft.—2.  The  ensign  of  the  car- 

(linalate.    Slinks.— 3.  The    topmost;  the   hiefhest. 

Shriks.—A.  A  i-L-vercnce  made  by   uncovering   the 

head. 
To  CAP,  kip,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— I.  To  cover  on 
,    the  top.  l)cr/uim.—2.  To  snatch  off  the  cap.  Sficni. 

—3.  To  cap  versrs.    To   name  alternately  verses 

beginning  with  a  particular  letter. 
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From  head  to  foot.  Shnks.  Swift. 

CAP.PAPF.R,  klp'pi-pfir,  s.  A  sort  of  coarse 
brownish  paper  formed  into  caps  or  bags.  Boyle. 

CAPABI'LITY,  ki-pl-bil'i-ti,  s.  [from  capable.] 
Capacity. 

CA'PABLE,  ki'pl-bl,  a.  [capable.  Fr.]— 1.  Endued 
with  powers  equal  to  any  particular  thins;.  Watts. 
—2.  Intelligent;  able  to  understand.  5710*9.— 3. 
Capacious;  able  to  receive.  Drc:h!i.—4.  Susceptible. 
PrioT.—S.  Qualified  lor.  T'lliiksou.—t.  Hollow. 
S/iriksffare. 

CA'PABLKXESS,  kl'pl-bl-n?s,  s.  [from  I  capable.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  capable. 

CAPA'CIOUS,  kl-pi'shds,  a.  [capax,  Lalin.]-1. 
Wide;  larc^e;  able  to  hold  much.— 2.  Extensive; 
equal  to  irreat  design.  W^alts. 

CAPA'CIOUSNESS.  kl-pi'shfis-nSs,  s.  [from  ca- 
pacious] The  power  of  holding;  largeness. 
HnUer. 

To  CAPA'CITATE,  kl-pls'i-tite.  v.  a.  [from  capa- 
city.]    To  enabli';  to  qualify.  Dryilen. 

CAPACITY,  kl-pl/i-tj,  s.  [capacity,  Fr.]-1.  The 
power  of  containing.  Davic.i.—2.  The  force  or 
power  of  the  mind.  South.— 3.  Power;  ability. 
Blarkmore.—i.  Room;  space.  Boyle. — S.  State;  con- 
dition; character.  South. 

CAPA'RISON,  kl-plr'4-s6n,  s.  [capara/.on,  Spa- 
nish.]^  A  sort  of  cover  for  a  horse.  Milton. 

To  CAPA'RISON,  kS-pli-'i-sfin,  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]— 1.  To  dress  in  caparisons.  Dryden. — 2.  'I'o 
dress  pompoiisK-.  Shnkvfiearn. 

CAPE,  kipc,  s.  tcape,  French.]—!.  Headland;  pro- 
montoi-y.  Arhuthuot.—2.  The  neck-piece  ofacloke. 
B(Knn. 

CA'PER,  ki'pfir,  s.  [from  caper,  Latin, a  goat.]  A 
leap;  a. jump.  Swift. 

CA'PER,  ki'pSr,  s.  [capparis,  Lat.]  An  acid  pickle. 
Vloyfr. 

CA'PER  BUSH,  ki'pfti^bAsh,  «.  [capparis.  Latin.] 
This  plant  grows  in  the  south  of  France;  the  buds 
are  pickled  tin- eating. 

To  CA'PEK,  kA'pflr,  v.  n.  [from  the  nnini.]— 1.  To 
dance  froiicksomely.  Sh.aks.—2.  'l"o  skip  for  merri- 
ment. Cras/uiu.-S.  To  dance.   Rowe. 

CA'PEREH,  ki'pflr-tir,  s.  [from  cajK-r.]  A  dancer. 
Drytlen. 

C  A' PI  AS,  ki'pj-&s,  s.  [Lat.]  A  writ  of  e.xeciltion. 
Couxl. 

CAPILLA'CROUS,  klp-pll-l.^'shfts,  a.  The  same 
with  capillary. 

CAPILLA'IRK,  kai)-pil-!ire',  s.  Syrup  of  maiden- 
hair. 

CAPI'LLAMENT,  kl-pil'll-mgnt,  s.  [cai)illamen. 
turn,  Lai.]  Small  tlireads  or  hairs  which  grow  up 
in  tliemidill"  of  a  tiowrr.  Quiiiri;, 

CA'PII.LARY,  klj/pil-ll-ri,  a.  [from  capillus, 
Latin.]     Uiscmbling  hairs;  small;  minute.  Brown. 

CAPILLA'llO.V,  kl|i-pll-liM,ftn.  s.  [capillus,  Lat.] 
A  sniali  raniificatiiin  of  vess.  Is,  Brown. 

CA'PITAL,  kli/4-ill,  a.  r<-ai.italis,  Lat.]-1.  Relat- 
ing to  the  head.  Milton.— 2.  Criminal  in  th(  highest 

degree.  Sxvift.—3.  That  which  affects  lifi.-   B:i.ym 

4.  Chief.  prlncii>al.  Hooker,  Att-rbury.—S.  Chief; 
nietroiwlitan.  Millon.—6.  Appl-cd  to  leuers, 
large;  such  as  are  written  at  the  beginning  or 
heads  of  books.  Taylor.  Crni'.—7.  Capital  Stock. 
'I'lie  principal  or  original  stock  of  u  trading  com- 
pany. 
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CA'PITAL,  klji'^-tll,  s.— 1.  The  upper  pait  of  a  pil- 
lar.  Mdimn.— 2.  i'tie  chief  city  of  a  nation. 

CAPI'TALIS  r,  klp-e'til-lst,  s.  One  possessed  of  a 
capital  fund.   Burke. 

CA'PITAI,LY,klp'4-t4H4,ad.  [frnm  capital.]  In  a 
capit:\l  manner. 

CAPITA'TIOX,  k4p.J-t4'shfin,  s.  [from  caput,  Lat.] 
Ninneraiion  by  heads.  Broun. 

CAPI'TULAR,  kl-pltsb'u-l&r,  s.  [from  capitulum, 
Lat.]— 1.  The  b')dy  of  the  statutes  of  achapter.- 2. 
A  member  of  a  chapter.  Aylijf'e. 

To  CAPITULATE,  kl-pitsh'A-lite,  ».n.  [from  ca- 
pitulum, Lat.]— 1.  To  draw  up  any  thing  in  heads 
or  articles.  Shaks.—2.  To  yield,  or  surrender  on 
certain  stipulations.  Hriyw/ird. 

CAPITULA'TION.  kl-pitsh-i-li'shan,  s.  Stipula- 
tion; terms;  conditions.  Hale. 

CAPrviTREE,  kl.p4'v4  irhl,s.  [copial>a,  Latin.] 
This  tree  grows  near  a  village  called  Ayapel,  in 
the  province  of  Antiochi,  in  the  Spanish  West  Iiv 
dit^s.  Some  of  them  do  not  yield  any  of  the  balsam; 
those  that  do,  are  distinguished  by  a  ridge.  One 
of  those  trees  will  yield  five  or  six  gallons  of  bal- 
sam. Miller. 

CA'PON,  ki'pn,  s.  [capo,  Latin.]  A  castratetl  cock. 
Gay. 

CAPONNI'EJiE,  kap-pon-niir',  s.  [Fr.  a  term  in 
fortification.]  A  covered  lodgment,  of  about  four 
or  five  feet  broad,  encompassed  with  a  little  para- 
pet. Harris. 

CAPO'T,  kl-pot',  s.  [French.]  Is  when  one  party 
wins  all  the  tricks  of  cards  at  the  game  of 
picquet.  ' 

CAPOU'CH,  kl-pd&tsh',  s.  [capuce,  Fr.]  A  monk's 
hood. 

CA'PPER,  klp'pfir,  s.  [from  cap.]  One  who  makes 
or  sells  caps. 

CAPRE'OLATE,  kap-prii'i-litc,a.  [from  capreolus, 
Lat.]  Such  plants  as  turn,  and  creep  by  means  of 
their  tendrils,  are  capreolate.  Harris. 

CAPRrCE,kl-pri4se',  or  klp'riise,  ■) 

CAPRI'CHIO,  k4-i)r4'tsh6,  S'* 

[caprice,  Fr.]     Freak;  fancy;  w  hira.  Bentley. 

CAPRI'CIOUS,  kl-prish'ds,  a.  [capricieux,  Fr.] 
Whimsical;  fanciful. 

CAPRl'CIOUSLY,  ka-prish'fts-lJ,  ad.  [from  capri- 
cioiis.]     Whimsically. 

CAPlirCIOUSNESS,'  kl-prish'Ss-nls.  s.  [from  ca- 
pricious.]    Humour;  whimsicalness.  Swft. 

CA'PRICORN.  klp'pri-korn,  s.  Leajiricornus,  Lat.] 
One  of  the  signs  of  the  /.odiack;  the  winter  sol- 
-stice.  Creech. 

CAPRItyLE,  klp-ri'ile,  s.  [French.]  Caprioles  are 
leaps,  such  as  horses  make  in  one  and  the  same 
place,  without  advancing  forward.  Farricr^s  Dic- 
tionary. 

CA'PSTAN,  kip'stln,  or  kip'sn,  s.  [cabestan,  Fr.] 
A  cylinder,  with  levers,  to  wind  up  any  great 
wi'iglit.  Rnlrigh. 

CA'PSULAH,  klp'shi-llr,        7„ 

C  -V'PSULARY,  kip'shi.llr-i,   j  ^' 

[capsula,  Lat.]     Hollow  like  a  chest.  Brtrwiu 

CA'PSULA TE,  klp'shii-lite,         ? 

CA'PSULA'lED,  kap'shi-li-t£d,  S 
[ca)>snla,  Lat.]     Enclosed,  as  in  a  box. 

CA'PTAIN,  klji'tln,  s.  [capitaine,  Fr.]— 1.  A  chief 
coniniandi-r.  S/otAm.— 2.  Tile  commander  of  a  com- 
pany in  a  If  giment.  Dryden.— 3.  The  chief  com- 
mander of  a  ship.— 4.  Captain  General.  The  gene- 
ral or  commander  in  chief  of  an  army. 

CA'PTAINRY.  klp'lin-r4.  s.  [from  captain.]  The 
power  over  a  certain  district;  the  cliit-fiainship. 
Speturr. 

CA'PTAINSHIP,  klp'tln-shli>,  s.  [from  captain.]— 

l.The  rank  or  post  of  a  captain.   'rcVto/j.- 2.  The 

condition  or  post  of  a  chief  commander.  Shaks. — 3. 

The  chieCiainship  of  a  clan.  Davies. 

CAPTA'TION,  klp-ti'shfin,  s.  [from  capto.  Latin.] 

The  )>i-actice  of  catching  favour.  AT.  Cliarlcs. 
CA  r HON,  klp'shin,  s.   [capio,  Lat.]    The  act  of 

takii.g  any  person. 
CA'PTIOUS,  klp'shJs,  a.  [capeitux,  Fr.]— 1.  Given 
to   cavils;  eager  to  object.    Locke.— 2.  Insidious; 
ensnaring.  Bacon. 
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CA'PTIOUSLY,   k4p'slifis.»i,  ad.    [fiom  captious.l 

^Vi^h  an  iiicKnation  to  objt^ct.    Lucke. 
CA'PTIOUSNESS,  k4!>'shfls-njs,  s.  [from  captious.} 

Inclination  to  object;  pofvislinesj.  l.ockt- 
To  CA'PTIVATE.IiJi.'t4-vate,  v.  a.  [captiver,  Fr.] 

—1.  To  take    prisoner;  to   briny  into   bondage.— 

King  Chrrrlfi.—2.  To  charm;  to   subdiie.    AMi- 

SOIl. 

•CAl'TIVA'TION,  kip-ti-vi'slifiu,  s.  TIjt-  act  of  tak- 
ing onccaptivi". 

<:A'PTIVE,  k4p'l1v,  s.  [captif,  Frencli.]— J.  One 
taken  in  war;  one  made  a  prisoner  by  conquest. 
Rogers,— 2.   One  charmed  by  beeuty.  Shakspeare. 

CAPTIVE,  klp'iiv,  a.  [captivus,  Lat.]  Made  prison- 
er iu  war.     lirydcn. 

To  CA'PTIVE,  kJp'tK,  V.8.  To  Uke  prisoner. 

CAPTl'VITY,  kij;-tlv'i-t4,  s.  [captivile  Fr.]-1. 
Subjection  by  the  fate  ol'  war;  bondage.  Drydeiu 
—2.  Slaver)-;'  servitude.    y'.Misan. 

CA'PTOR,  klp'tflr,  s.  [from  cajMo,  Lat.]  Hetliat 
takes  a  prisoner,  or  a  prize. 

CA'PTURE,  kip'tshire,  s.  [capture,  French.]—!. 
The  act  or  practice  of  taking  any  thing.— 2.  A 
prize. 

GAPU'CHED.kVftsh'd',  a.  [from  capute,  Fr.]  Co- 
veretl  overas  with  a  hood.    Brown, 

CAPUCHI'N,  k4i>-i.shWn',  s.      A  female  grarment, 


CA'KCASS.  kJi'kSs,  s.  [car<tna$SH,  Fr.l— I.  A  dead 
body  of  any  animal.  Taylor.— 2.  The  decayed  pHrts 
of  an  V  tiling.  Shaks.—3.  The  main  parts  without 
completion  or  ornament.  Hate.— A.  [In  gunnery.] 
A  kind  of  bomb  usually  oblong,  consisting  of  a 
shell  or  cise,  with  holes  filled  with  combustibles. 
HnrrU. 

CA'RCELAGE,klr's4-llilje,  s.  [from  career.]  Pri- 
son lees. 

CAKCINO'MA,  kar-sJ-no'mJ,  s.  [from  xx^iv@>,  a 
crab.]  A  cancer.  Ouiiicy. 

CARCiNO'MATOU'S,  kaivsl-no'ma-tds,  a.  [froa 
carcinoma.]    Cancerous. 

CARD,  kird,  s.  [carte,  French,  cbarta,  Latin.]— 1.  A 
paper  painted  with  M^rcs  used  in  games.  Pape. — 
2.  The  papers  on  w  hieh  tlie  winds  are  marktS  for 
the  couipass.  Spenser,  Pope.— 3.  The  inslmraent 
with  which  wool  is  combed. 

To  CARD,  kird,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  comb 
wool.    May. 

To  CARD,  kSrd,  v.  n.    To  came. 

CAJiDAMO'MUM,  k5rKl3-m6'mam,  s.  [I.ai.]  A  n»  - 
dicinal  seed.    Chambers. 

CA'RDER,  kird'Ar,  s.  [from  card.]— 1.  One  that 
cards  wool.  Shaksp.—2.  One  that  plajs  much  at 
cards. 

CARDI'AC  AL.  kii-dl'l-kSl,  ? 


consistmg  of  a  cloak  and  hood,  made  in  imitation     CA'RDIACK,  k4r'd^-4k, 

of  the  dress  of  capuchin  monks.  ['':«p^':«,  the  heart.]      Conliat;  having  the   quality 

CAPUCHI'N,  kSp-fi-shiin',   s.    [from  capuce,  Fr.]  |      of  inviiforating. 

Oneof  the  reformed  order  of  Franciscans.   Grat/s  \  CA'RDIALGY,    kir'di-Jl-ji,  s.     [from  xxfJ.x,  the 

Letters.  \      heart,  and  ^Aj-©,  pain.]    The  heart-burn. 

CAR,  klr,  s.   [car,  Welsh.]— 1.  A  small  carriage  of;  CA'RDINAL,  kii-'dVnil.a.  [cardiualis.Lat.]  Princi- 


burden.    Swift.— 2,     A  chariot   of  war.   Milton. 
3.  The  Charles's  wain.  Dryden. 
CA'RABINE,  or  CARBINE,  kii-'blue,  s.  [carbine, 
French.]   A  small  sort  oi'  fire-arms  used  on  horse- 

CARABINI'ER,  kir-b4-n44r',  s-  [from  carabine.]  A 
sort  of  light  horse-man.    Cfmmi>ers. 

CA'RACK,kli-'ak,  s.  [caratca,  Spanish.^  A  large 
ship  of  burden;  a  galleon.     Raleigh,     trailer, 

C.VRACOLE,  k  jr'J-koie,  s.  [caracola, French.]  An 
oblique  tread,  traced  out  in  semi-rounds.  Farrier''s 
Diet, 

To  CA'RACOLE,  klr'4-kile,  v.  n.  To  move  in  ca- 
racoles. 

CA'RAT,    K«^«,  , 

■CA'RACT,  5  '^*'^^''  '• 

[carat,  French.]— 1.  A  wiightof  four  grains.— 2.  A  | 
manner  of  expressing  the  fineness  of  gold;  an 
ounce  is  divided  into  twenty-four  carats;  if,  of 
the  mingled  mass  two,  or  three,  or  four  parts  out 
of  four  and  twenty  be  base  metal,  the  whole  is 
said  to  be  two  and  twenty,  one  and  twenty,  or 
twenty  carats  fine.  Guineas  are  two  and  twenty 
carats.    Cocker, 

CA'RAVAN,  kii'i-van,  s.  [caravanne,  French.]  A 
troop  or  body  of  merchants  or  pilgrims.   Tayloi , 

CARAVA'NSARY,  kii-a-vin'si-rj,  s.  A  house 
built  tor  the  reception  of  eastern  travellers.  Sjtec- 
tator. 


CA'RAVEL,?,  ,  ,  ,, 
CA'RVEL,  'jka''v5«,s. 


[caravela,  Spanish.]    A  light,  round,  old-fashioned 

ship. 
CA'RAVVAY,k4i-'il-wi.  s.  [curum,  Latin.]    A  plant. 
CARBOXA'DO.kir-bo-ni'dA,  s.    [earbonnade,  Fr.] 

Meat  cut  across  to  be  broilfd.    Sluikspearc. 
To  CARBONA'DO,  kir-bi-ni'do,  v.  a.   [(romthe 

noun.]  To  cut  or  liack.  S/iaks/teare. 
CA'Rl!UNCLI<:,kit'l)an.kk  s.  [csrbunculUs,  Latin.] 

—1.    A  jewel  shining  iu  the  dark.   Milton,— 2,  Red 

>|)ol  t)v  pimpl'.^.   Dr'/ti'ii- 
CA'UBUNCLED,   kji-'lian-kld,  a.-l.  Set  with  car- 

bimcles.  S/ifiks/j.—2.  Sjiotted;  delonued  with    piui- 

pies. 
CARBU'NCULAR,  uar-bftiig'kfi-lslr,  a.    Red  like  a 

carbuncle. 
CARBUNCULATION,      kir-bftng-ki-li'shftn,      s. 

[carbunculatio,  Lat.]    The  blasting  of  young  buds 

by  beat  or  cold.  Harris. 
CA'RCANET,  kir'kS-nJt.s.   [carcan,  Fr.]   A  chain 

or  collar  of  jewels.  S/iaksp,  BakewelU 
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pal;  chief.  Brfnvn,   Clarendon. 

CA'RDINAL.  kii-'di-nai,  s.  One  of  the  chief  go- 
veniours  of  the  Roraish  church.   Shakspeare. 

CA'RDINALATE,  UirMi-ni-lite,    7 

CA'HDINALSHIP,  k^r'tii-nll-ship,  5 *' 
[from  cardinal.]   The  office  and  rank  of  a   cardi- 
nal.   VEstrange. 

CA'RDMATCH,  kard'mitsh,  s.  A  match  made  by 
dipping  pieces  of  »  caitl  in  melted  sulphur. 

CARE,  kire,  s.  [cape,  Saxon.]— 1.  Solicitude;  an\ie- 
t)-;  concern.  Di  i/de':.—2.  Caution.  Tiltotson.— 
3.  Regard;  charge;  he..d  in  order  to  preservation. 
Dryden. — i.  The  object  of  care,  or  of  love. 
Drydi'U. 

To  CARE,  kii-e,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]- 1.  To  be 
anxious  or  solicitous.  Knoltes.—2.  To  be  inclined; 
to  be  disposed;  as,  lie  did  not  care  for  v.ork.  IVal- 
tei:—3.  To  be  affi-cted  with,  as,  be  cares  not  for 
kiiidness.  Tanple. 

CA'RECRAZED,  kiie'kr.\zd,  a.  [from  care . and 
ci-aze.  Broken  with  care  and  solicitude.  S/iaks- 
peare. 

To  CARE'KN,k4.r4in',  v.  a.  [cariner,  Fr]  To  calk, 
stop  up  leaks. 

CARE'ER,  ki-r^Ji-',  s.  [carriere,  French]— 1.  The 
ground  o:i  which,  a  race  U  run.  Sidneij.—i.  A 
course;  a  race.  Shaks.-S.  Full  speed;  sw'ifl  mo- 
tion. Prior.— 4.   Course  of  action.   Shakspeare. 

To  CARE'ER,  kl-r44r',  v.  n.  To  run  with  swift 
motion.   Milton, 

C.A'REFUL.  kAre'fAl,  a.  [from  care  and  full.]— 1. 
Anxious;  solicitous;  full  oi  concern.— 2.  Provi- 
dent; diligent,  cautious.  Dryden,— 3,  Watchful. 
Ray. 

CA'REFULLY,  kiie'liMi,  ad.  [from  csrenil.]— I. 
In  a  manner  that  shews  care.  Collier.— 2.  Heed- 
fuHv;  watchfully.    Atie.rbwy. 

CA'REFULNK.SS,  kire'tt\l-nas,  s.  Vigilance;  heed- 
fuhiess;  caution.    Ktiollc-^. 

CA'RELESSLY,  klre'ljs-li,  ad.  [from  careless.] 
Negligmtlv;    l,t,airvsl-,.    ll'alla: 

CA'RELESS.Vfc.hS,  1.  An'lis-n?s.  s.  Hcedlesness;  in- 
atitiU'on.  Shakspci're.  'Jaiflor. 

CA'RKLESS,  kire'l^s,  a.  [irom  can-.]— 1.  Having 
no  care;  fn-ling  no  solicitude;  unconcerned;  neg- 
ligent; heedless;  miniinilful.  Ltvke. — 2,  Cheer- 
ful; undisturb.-!'.  Pope.— 3.  Unmoved  by;  un- 
concerned at.  Cranvitk. 

7'o  CARE'SS,kd-r*s',  v.  a.  [carcsser,  Fr.]  To  en- 
dear; to  fondle.  SoiUh. 

C  A  R  E'SS,  ka-r  Js',  s.    Act  of  endearment.  Milton. 


CAll 


CAK 


—no,  iii3ve,  nor,  not;— u'llx;,  ii^l-,  '&!!;--<' il;—|iAuinl;—i7.iii,  'lUi?. 


CA'HLT,    ki'l-e'.    •>.     A    note  wliicli   shews   wliejx- 

sonictliins  iulfiiiiKtl  should  be  rtml;  as,.\. 
CjfRGASOa,  Uili-'^a-jSn,    s.     [cargacon    Spanish.] 

A  eai'i;^.  Iluufl. 
CA'KUO.  kilr'ffo,  s.    [chargfe,  Fr.]    The  lailins  dI' a 

ship,   liuinct. 
CARiA'TiDKS,  k:ii^e-at'i-<lSz,  s.  [In  Architectun-.] 

An  oilier  of  pillais   nNcnililins  women. 
CA'KICATUKE,    kii'i-kA-u'iiv.  s.   [Hal.]     A  por- 

tr:ut  lUHile  uglier  than  the  nalaval  figiiie.    Wfi/'« 
Dcfoi-mitii. 
To  CAKICATU'KK.  kJi'-i-UatAre',  v.  a.  To  niaki; 

a  caricatui-e  of.  Lyttlc'vn. 
CA'KICOUS  Tumour,  kir'i-kfis,  [eavica,  Lat.  afifj.J 

A  swelliii);;  in  tlie  ibrni  of  a   ft;;. 
CA'RIES,  kA'ii-lz.  a.    Kottei|iiess.  H'iscmnn- 
CABlO'Sll  Y,  k4-i4-6s'i.ti,  s.  [IVom  carious.]  Rot- 
tenness.   U'i.nmnn. 
CA'RIOUS.  ki'ii-fts,  a.   [cariosus, Lat.]   Rotten. 
CARK,  kadi,  s.  [ctapcan,  Saxon.]     Ctire;  anxi.-i\. 

Sidnry. 
To  CARK.  kark.  V.  n.    [ceapcaii,  Sax,]   To  liecaiv. 

i'ul;  tohe  nnxioiis.   Sidney. 
C.\ULK.  karle,  s.  [ceopl,  Sax.]    A  rude,  brutal  man ; 

churl.  Speii'cr,  Bentlet/. 
CA'KLINK  IHISILE,  "kar-line-^/iis'sl,  s.  [carlina, 

Lat.]  A  plant. 
CA'RLINGS,  k^i-'lingz,  s.   [In   a    shil>.j    Timbers 

lying  fore  and  alt  in  a  ship-    Harris. 
CA'RMAN,  kir'nian.  s.   A  man  whose  employment 

is  to  ilrive  cars.    Goi/. 
CA'RMKLriK,  kai^iiiSl-ite,  s.    [carnieiite,  Fr.]   A 

sort  of  pear. 
CARjMI'NAII\'E,  kJr-min'1-tlv,  a.    Carminaiivi  s 

are  such   thinijs  as   dihite  and  relax  at   the   saiiie 

lime.    Whatever  promotes   insensible  perspirntion 

is  riinninativc.    Arbuthnot.     Sxvifi. 
CA'RMINE,   kSli-'minc,  s.    A  bright  red  or  crimson 

pigment.    Chmnber.i. 
CA'KNAGE.  kar'nldje,  s.      [carnaRe,  French.]—!. 

Slaugliter;  havock.   Hai/irartl.—2.  Heaps  of  fiesh. 

Pope. 
CA'RNAL,kar'nil.]a.  [carnal,  French.]—!.   Fleshy; 

not  spiritual.   K.' Charles.— 2.  Lustful;   lechprous. 

Shakspeare. 
CARNA'LllY,  kJr-nll'i-tJ,  $.    [from   carnal.]—!. 

Fleshly  lust.   South. — 2.  Grossness  of  mind.    Til- 

lotson. 
CA'RNALLY,    kJi-'n4l-lJ,  ad.    [from  carnal.]     Ac- 

conling  totheHesh;  not  spiritually.  Taylor. 
CA'HNALNESS,  kiKnil-ufs,  s.  Carnalitv. 
CARNA'TION,  kar.ni'»htln,s.    [carnes,  Lat.]    The 

name  of   the  natural  liesh   colour;  from   whence 

)ierliap«  the  flowir  is  named.  A  flower. 
CARNK  LION,  kir-nilc'yfin,  s.    A  precious   stone. 

H'^ooihi'ard. 
CARNE'OUS,    ki.-ni'fis,    a.      [canieus,      Latin.] 

Fleshy. 
To  CA'RNEFY,  kar'ni-ll.  v.  n.    [carnis,  Lat.]   To 

breed  flesh.    JIa/e. 
CA'RNIVAL,  ka/n^vai,  s.  The  linst  held  in  popish 

countries  before  lent.    Decni/  oj  I'iefy. 
CARNT'VOROUS,  kar-nlvSi-riis,  a."  [iKjin  carnis 

ami  voro.-Latin.]   Flesh  eatin?:.    RiPI- 
CARNO'SnV,  kai-n6s's^.t4.  5.  [cnruo5it6,  Fiiencli.] 

•  Fleshy  excrescence.   PViscmnn. 

CA'HNOUS,    kir'nAs.  n.  [from  caro,  caniis, Latin.] 

•  Fleshv.   Uro7vn.    Ko'/. 
CA'ROU,  ki'v*!.    s.     A  plant. 
GARO'CHE.ki-ritsh',  s.  [from  carosse,  French.]  A 

coach. 
CA'KOU  War'rfil,   s.    [carola,  Ital.]— 1.  A  song:  of 

joy  and  exidtation.   Boron.   J3ryden.—2.  A  song  of 

devothni.  Milton. 
To  CA'ROL,  kir'rfti,  v.  n.    To  sing;  to  warble.  •V'cfi- 

scr.    Prioi . 
TbCA'KOU  kJr'rfll,  v.  a.    To  piaise;  to  celebrate. 

Miltou. 
CA'ROTID.  kS-ro'tld,a.    [carotides,  Lat.]  Two  ar- 
.  tones  which  anse  out  of  the  ascendingtrunk  of  the 
..aorta.  Ray. 

CAROU'SAL.ka^AA'iSl,  s.  [from  cmrousc]   A  fes- 
tival.   Druden. 
To  CAROU'SE, k4-rA Az',  v.  n.    [carousser,  i  r."]  To 

drink;  to  fiuafl".     Suckling. 
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iV-  CAROL'SE,  kl-rii'iz',  V.  a.  T«diinU-.  lien., 
Iiani. 

CARtyuSE,  kiV-rii/.',  s.  [from  the  vcrii.]— 1.  A 
drinking  niatch.  PofK.—'l..  A  heavy  dose  of  liquor. 
Davivs. 

CAUOL'SKU,  kJ-riu'zfir,  s.  AdrinUr;  a  toper. 
Cvunvilti: 

("A HP,  karji,  s.  [caqH",  Fr.]    A  [joiuI  fish.  IMe.. 

To  CAR!',  karj),  v.  lu  [carpo,  Lat.]  To  censure;  tn 
cavil.    Herbert. 

CA'RPENTER,  kJr'pJn-tOr,  s.  [charpentier,  Fr.? 
nrtitieer  in  wood.    Inlrjiix, 

CA'RPKNTRY,  kii-'iy&n-tri,  s.  [from  cnrpetiter.] 
The  trade  of  a  carpenler.  Moxori. 

CA'HPER,kilr'pflr,  s.    A  caviller.  Shakspmre. 

CA'RPET,  k^r'ph.  s.  [karpet,  Dutch.";-!.  A  Ca- 
vciing  of  various  colours.  Maeon.—2.  Ground  va- 
rieg;!  ted  «itli  flowers.  Dryden.—S.  A  state  of  ease 
and  luxin'y.  Shaks.—4.  To  be  on  the  crii'/.c/,  is  W 
be  the  sulyect  of  consideration. 

To  CA'RPET,  k^i-'pit,  v.  a.  [fron>  the  Moun.]  'lo 
spread  witJi  C4irp;ts.     Baron, 

CA'RPING,  Uar'plng,  part.  a.  Captious;  censorious. 
iratt.i. 

CA'RPINGLY',  kar'^ilng-l^,  ad.  Captiously;  censti- 
riouslv.    Camden. 

CA'RPUS,Uh'pii%,  s.   [Lat.]    The  wrist.    Wiseman. 

CA'RRIAGE,  k^i-'rirtje,  s.  [carriage,  French.]— I. 
The- act  of  carrying  or  transporting.  !litkiiis.—.2. 
Conquest;  acquisition.  Knollrs.—3.  Vehicle;  as, 
cor.ch,  chaiot.  Ifqtts.—i.  The  frame  upon  which 
cannon  is  curried.  KnoUcs.—S,  Behavioui-;  per- 
sonal manners.  Bacon.— 6.  Conduct;  mtasin-es; 
praciiccs.  Clar. — 7.  Management;  manner  of  truu- 
sactiiig.  Bacon. 

CA'URIER,  kSr'ri-fir,  s.  [from  to  cany.]— 1.  One 
who  carnes  soiiittbing.  Baron. — 2.  One  whose 
trade  is  to  carry  goods.— "!.  A  messenger.  Drydeit. 
— 1.   A  species  ol  pigeons.    Il'alton. 

CA'RRION,  kar'r^-fin,  s.  [cliarongc,  French.]—!. 
The  carcass  of  something  not  proper  for  tood. 
Spenser.  Temple.— 2.  A  name  of  ix'j)roach  lov  a 
worthUss  woman.  S/iaks.—3.  Any  flesh  so  cor- 
rupted as  not  to  Ix'  tit  lor  food.  Drydcn. 

CA'RRION,  kSr're-dn,  a.  [fro;n  the  subst.]  Relating 
to  carcasses.   S/irikspeare. 

C.VRROT,  ka/i-ftt,  s.  [carote,  French.]  A  gdrdcn 
root. 

CA'RROTINESS,  kar'riltJ-Ji5s,  s.  [from  carroty  .J 
Redness  of  hair. 

CA'RRO  lY,  kir'rAt-i,  a.  [from  carrot.]  SpokcH 
of  red  hair. 

To  CA'RRY.  kar'i4,v.  a.  [charier,  French.]— i.  To 
convoy  from  a  place.  lirijd.—2.  'I'o  transporl< 
Baron.— i.  To  bear;  to  have  about  one.  Wiseman. 
—4.  'I'o  Convey  by  force.  Shaks.—S.  'I'o  eflTect  any 
thing;  he  carried  his  election.  Ben  Jijnsnn.—(i.  "1  o 
gain  in  Compelititm;  he  carried  i\\e  prize.  S/iaks. — 
7.  'I'o  gain  after  resistance.  S/iaks.—R.  To  mi;* 
nage;  to  trans«ci.  Addison — 9.  To  li^hove;  to 
conduct.  Ctnrendiin.— 10.  To  bring  forwiuif.  I.oeke. 
—  11.  I'o  urge;  his  inclinations  r«r;7«.'  him  too 
far.  Hammvnd.-Vi  To  have;  tn  obtain.  Hale.— 
!3.  To  display  on  the  outside.  Addison.— 14.  Tn 
imply;  to  import.  Lorke.—iS.  To  lia>e  annexed; 
secrecy  commonly  carries  liar.  South. — 16.  'Jo 
move  any  thing.  Addison.— V.  To  pi|sli  on  idias 
in  a  train.  Ha!r.—l9.  To  receive;  to  elidiire. 
fV/ron.— !'.>.  To  supimrt;  t«  sustain.  Baco^u—ZO. 
To  iK-ar, as  tn^is.  Bncn/i.— 21.  To  fetch  and  bring, 
as  dogs.  A\-rhrun.—2Z.TornrryuJ/:  To  kill.  T*.-»i/- 
jile.—23.  To  'firry  on.  To  prmnote;  to  help  for- 
ward. Addis(>n.—2\.  To  carry  throng/i.  fo  Ret  p 
from  failing.  Hmimond. 

To  CA'RRY,  kii'ri,  v.  n.  A  hor>e  is  s:n<l  to  rom/ 
nrll.  when  his  neck  is  arched,  and  he' holds  his 
h>'ad  high. 

CA'RRY- 1  ALE,  kili-'ri-tih-.s.  A  talebearPr.  Shak\-^ 
peare. 

CART,  kart,  s.  [cpa-t,  C)v.ir,  Snxon.]— 1.  A  ;i^v- 
rirtge  in  general.  Temple.— i.  A  whesJ-tfariTJaC'! 
iisihI  conimonlv  for  Ingvage.  nryrf*");.— 3.  Tjiie 
^■eliicle  in  wliicli  criminals  »iv  carried  in  fxcAitieV 
Pr:'«'-. 
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Kaif.lAr,   rill,  lily— m£,mit;— pin<,|iiii:— 


To  C  AKT,  kiii-t,  V.  a.    lo  i-xjiose  in  a  cart.   I'riui: 

To  CART,  kail,  v.  n.  To  use  carts  for  carriage. 

CAK  T-HORSE,  kirl'liirse,  s.  A  coarse  uiiwieltly 
huriif.  Knolles, 

CAKTJAUE,  kirt'jide,  s.  A  vile  horse.  SUliieij. 

CART-LOAD,  kirt'loile,  s.— 1.  A  quantity  ot'  any 
thing  julecl  on  a  cart.— 2.  A  quantity  sufficient  to 
load  a  cart. 

CART-WAY,  kirt'wi,  s.  A  way  throu(jh  which  a 
tairiiigt  may  conveniently  travel.  Muniiiifi: 

CAJiTt:  BLAtfCHE.  kart-bl4ni!.li',  [French.]  A 
blank  paper;  a  paper  to  be  filled  with  such  con- 
ditions as  tlie  person  to  who)n  it  is  sent  thinks  pro- 
pi  r. 

CA'RTEL,  k^r't^l,  s.  [cartel,  Fr.]  A  writing coii- 
tainiug  stipulations.   JdUison. 

CA'RTER,  kirt'Ar,  s.  [from  cart.]  Ihe  man  who 
drives  a  cart,    liryitcu. 

CA'UTILAUE,kiV't4Hdje,  s.  [from  ciatilago.]  A 
smooth  and  solid  body,  softer  tliati  a  bone,  but 
liarder  thai:  a  lijjanieiit.    Ai-liullinut. 

fARlILAGrMiOUS,  kii-ti-l4-|ii.'yds,7  , 

CAHTILA'GINOUS,  kar-ti-ladje'i-Mtis,  5'* 

[Iroiu  Larli!a:J;e.]   Consistinc;  ol   tariilajjes.    Hol'ltr. 

CAHTCyON,  kai^t66n',  s.  [cartone,  Ital.]  A  paint- 
iiijj  or  drawing  upon  large  paper.     Wuil-i. 

CAKTCyuCH.  kSi-t6dt»h',  s.  [cartouche.  Fr.]  A 
case  of  wood  three  inche'.  thick  at  the  bottom, 
holding  balls.  It  is  tire<l  out  of  a  hobil  or  suiall 
niortar.    Harris- 

CA'RTRAGE,    ?  ,  2  ,,  j^- 

CA'RTKI1)GE,5^'         •''^'  ^' 
[cartouchf,  Fr.]     A   case  of  paj>cr  or  parchment 
filUd  with  gunpowder,  iised  for  greater  expedition 
in  charging  guns.    Dri/Jcii. 

Ca'RTRU  I,  kan'rSt,  s.  [from  cart  and  roufe.] 
Tiie  track  made  by  a  c^ut  wheel. 

CA'RTULARY,kir'tshi'i-ia-r4,s.  [from  charta,  Lat.] 
A  place  «  here  papers  are  kept. 

CA'RTWRIGHr,  kin'riie,  s.  [from  cart  and 
wiighi.]  A  maker  of  calls.    Camileiu 

To  CARVE,  k^rv.  v.  a.  [ceopj-nn,  Saxon.]— 1.  To 
cut  wood  or  stone.  IP'isUuni. — 2.  To  cut  meat  at 
Ihe  table. — 3.  'I'o  make  any  thing  by  cutting. — 1. 
To  engrave.  Sliaks.—S.  I'o  choose  one's  o«  11  pari. 
Scuth. 

To  CAUVE,  kin-,  v.  n.— 1.  To  exercise  the  trade  of 
a  sculplor.— 2.  To  perform  at  ta'<!e  the  office  of 
supplying-  the  company.    Pnvr. 

CA'RV'ER,  kir'vftr,  s-  [from  carve.] — 1.  A  sculp- 
tor. Drrjdcii.~2.  He  th.u  cuts  up  the  meat  at  the 
table.— 3.  Ke  that  choosei;  (or  himselU  UEs- 
lrc\iji: 

C  A'RVfNG,  J.^r'vlng,  s     iiculpwii  ;  tr^cures  carved. 

CAHI!'nCl.F.,  klr-nnk'kl,  s.  Uaiuno'la,  Lat.]  A 
small  pijii.frt-i'Uiice  ot'Hl-sIi.     H'ixiitan. 

CARVAfl^S,  ^.\-ri-4ias.  ) 

CARTA'TIUlS,  ki  .i-5't4-.lf ?, 5  s- 

[fr.-im  Carya,  r^  "iry.j  (."ohimii'!  or  pilastei-s,  luider 
the  :^^ur;..s  ul  wuoieu  iiivssed  in  long  rol)es. 
Chnm'.vrt-  .  ;  , .  ■   . 

'  C  ASC A'Ot,  '..3s.kii|e^a^  [coicade,  Fr.  cascare,iXtal.] 
A  cataract;  ■„  watei-tull.     fr/or. 

CAS'-',,  kase,  s.  £','uis*e,  French.]-^!.  A  covering; 
a  t>o\;  a  shiatli.  Uronine.—l.  The  outer-part  of 
;■  house.  A<ldUon.~.^.  A  building  unfurnished. 
iyotim. 

CASE-KMt'K,  k4s.!'nlrt.,  s.      \  large  Kitchen-knife. 

CASE-SHOT,  k4st„h6t,  8.  iiullcLi  enclosed  in  a 
case. 

CASE,  kase,  '..  LfaiUD.  Lnt.]— /.  Condition  with  rc- 
g.inl  to  outward  circiunstaiices.  Atlerhurij.—^, 
Slate  of  things,  /iacon—3.  In  phj-sick;  state  of 
the  bo<ly.  Aro-tthnot.—i.  Condition  with  ivgard  to 
li  anness,  or  liealih.  Svifl — 5.  Contingpnce.  Til. 
loUon.—a,  Question  relating  to  particular  (wrsoiis 
orthings;  as,  a  rcist  ofconscience.  SJilnnj,  Titlotsoii. 
7.  Repivsentntion  of  any  question.  Chcch.— 8.  His- 
tory of  a  disease  —P.  Stute  of  a  legal  question.— 
lf>.  The  variation  of  nouns.  Clarke.— 11.  lu  cast; 
If  it  should  happen,  llookrr. 
TaCASE,  kise,  v.  a.  [from  the  iiOiin.J—1.  To  put 
ill  a  case  or  cover.    S/iala-.—'i.   'I'o  cover  as  a  case. 
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ilfiaki.—S.    To  strip   oiT    the    covciing.      S/iait^ 
ptare. 

7'u  CASE,k4se,  V.  n.    To  put  cases.    V Estrange. 

To  CASEHA'KDEN,  kise-hir'dn,  v.  a.  To  hftrden 
on  the  outside,     flfoxon. 

CA'.iEMATE,  kase'mite,  s.  [easamata,  Span.]  A 
kind  of  vault  or  arch  of  stone  work. 

CA'SEMENTjkize'mJnt,  s.  [casamento,  Itak]  A 
window  openuig  upon  hinges.  Sou/ A. 

CA'SEOUS,  ki'shfis,  a.  [caseus,  Lat.]  Re»etiibl\ng 
cheese;  cheesy.   Floyer. 

CA'SERN,  kas'drn,  9.  [caserne,  Fr.]  A  little  room 
or  lodgment  eiveted  between  the  r.iaipart  »nd  the 
houses.     Harrii. 

CA'SEWOUM,  kise'wirra,  s.  A  grub  that  makes  it- 
self a  case.     Fluyer. 

C.ASIi,k4sh,  s.  [caisse,  Fr.a  chest.]  Money  at  hand. 
Milton.   Pope. 

CA'SHKEEPER,kash'kiJp-fir,  s.  A  man  entniited 
wiili  the  money.    Arliuthnot. 

CA'SHEWXUT,  ki'sa65-nfit,  s.     A  tt«e.     Milkr. 

CASHl'EU,  ki-sheir,  s.  [from  cash.]  He  that  has 
charge  of  money.     South. 

'i"«  CASHl'EU,  ki-shiir',  v.  a.  [easser,  French.] 
To  diseaiil;  to  iliMoiss  from  a  post.    Bacon.  Sivift. 

CA.SK,  kisk.s.  [casque,  French.]  AbarreJ.  Harvey^ 

CASK.        ),  ,  , 

CASqUE,  i"*"^'^' 

[cas<|ue,  French.]  A  helmet;  armour  for  the  head. 
Attiiison. 

CA'SKET,k4s'k1t,  s.  [casse,  cassette.]  A  small  box 
or  chest  for  jewels.  Davies.  Pope. 

To  CA'SlvET,  kas'kit,  r.  a.  To  put  in  a  casket. 
S/uikijiear'^. 

CASSAMUXA'IR,  kls-si-raA-nire',  s.  An  aroma- 
tick  vegetable,  being  a  species  of  galangni.  Cuincy. 

To  CA'SSATi--,.kis'sftte,  v.  a.  [casser,  Fr.]  To  va- 
cate; to  invalidate.  Ray. 

CASSA'TION,  kSs-si'shfin,  s.  [cassatio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  making  null  or  void. 

CA  SSAVT,  k4s'>i-v4,   7 

CA'SSADA,  k4s'ia-da,V' 
An  American  plant. 

CA'SSlA,  kSsh'sh^-J,  s.  A  sweet  spice  mentionci! 
by  Moii-s. 

CA'SSIDONY  *(cn(/o;e,  k a s'si-do-ni,  s.   A  plant. 

CA'SSIOM'ARY,  kish'sli4-6-wi-r4,  s.  A  large  bird 
of  pi^y. 

CA'SSOCIi,  kls's&k,  s.  [casaque,  Fr.]  A  closa  gar- 
ment.   Sliakspcare. 

CA'SSVVEED,  kSs'wJid,  s.  Shephenl's  pouch. 

To  CASr,  kist,  V.  a.  cast;  pass,  cast,  [kaster,  Oa- 
nisli]— 1.  lo  throw  with  the  hand.  Jialeigh.—2.  To 
throw  away,  as  useless  or  noxious.  Sheiks. — 3.  To 
throw  dice,  or  lots.  Joshua.— A.  To  tlirow  from  a 
high  place.— 5.  To  throw  in  wrestling.  Shaks,—f>. 
To  tlimw  a  net  or  snare. — 7.  To  diup;  to  let  fall. 
Acts. — 8.  To  expose,  as  useless.  i'«/«e.— 9.  To  drive 
by  violence  of  weather;  as,  he  was  cast  on  an  i«- 
la'ud.— 10.  'J'o  build,  by  throw  ing  up  earth.  Knoltes. 
—11.  To  put  into  any  certain  state.  Psalm  Ixxri. 
6.— ;2.  To  condemn  in  a  trial,  lionne. — 13.  To 
condemn  in  a  law -suit.  Decay  of  Piety. — 14.  To 
defeat.  Hiii/i/tras.—15.  To  cashier.  Shnks.—\6.  To 
leave  behind  in  a  race.  Dnjttcn.— 17.  To  shed;  to 
lei  full,  lo  moult;  the  serpent  has  cast  his  skin. 
Paiija.i. ~1S.  lo  lay  aride,  as  fit  to  he  worn  no 
longer.  Enron,  Artil/son.—19.  To  have  abortions; 
the  cow  has  cast  her  cnlf.  Genesis,— 20.  'I'o  over, 
weigh;  to  make  to  preponderate;  to  decide  by 
overbj^luiiciug;  interest  cai's  the  balance.  Soutfu 
-21.,  To  Compute;  to  reckon;  to  calculate;  he  has 
cast  the  reckoning  wrong.  Addisotu — 32.  To  con- 
trive; to  plan  out.  Temple.— 2^  To  judge;  to 
consider.  Mittou.—24.  To  fix  the  paits  in  a  plaj'. 
AtMison.— 25.  To  direct  the  eye.  Po/)c.—26,  To 
foiln  in  a  mould;  the  king's  head  is  cast  in  gold. 
Bvytc.  ll'allcr.— 27.  To  model;  to  fonn.  tVatts. — 
■^8.  To  communicate  by  reflection  or  emanation. 
Driitlen.—t9.  To  yield,  or  give  up;  fort  tlijself  on 
his'charity.  South.— 30.  To  inflict;  be  cast  no  re- 
proaches. Locke. — 31.  To  cast  aiiay.  To  ship. 
Hixck.  Raleigh.  Knoltes.— 32.  To  cast  away.  Tp 
waste  in  profusion.  Ben  Jonsoiu— 33.  To  cast  away. 
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To  ruiii.  Huokei.—Si.  I'o  cast  down.  'I'o  deject;  lo 
depiew  till-  mind.  Jtiliiiton.— 35.  To  cast  off:  'I'o 
diicard.  MJioi>.~K.  To  rni  off".  To  disUui-den 
■ont-'s  self  of.  TWotsmu—il,  To  cast  ojf.  To  leave 
(>eliind.  L'Est)aii^e.—38.  To  ciist  otU.  To  turn 
oat  of  ilooni.  'ihrtk.i.—:^9.  To  mst  out.  T6  venl;  to 
speak.  Addison.— *0.  To  cast  up.  To  compute;  to 
calculate.  T'einple,—4l.  To  cast  up.  To  vomit. 
Uryiieiu 
To  CAST,  ki«t,v.  n.— 1.  To  contrive;  to  turn  the 
thoiiglits.  Sp'nscr.  Pope.— 2.  To  artmit  of  a 
form,  by  casting  or  meltiner.  U'nodivard.—Z.  To 
warp;  io  grow  out  of  fonn.  Moxon. 
CAST,  kSst,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  The  act  of  cast- 
ing or  throwing';  a  throw.  H'allci:—2.  Slate  of  any 
thing  cast  or  thrown.  Brfimfinl/.—3.  The  space 
through  which  any  thing  is  th -own.  Luke.— 4,  A 
stroke;  a  touch.  Sout/i.  Siriff.-S.  Motion  of  the 
eye.  mghy.—6.  The  throw  '  of  dice.— 7.  Chance 
from  the  cast  of  dice.  South.— S.  A  mould;  a  form. 
Prior. — 9.  A  shade;  or  tendency  to  any  colour. 
Woodward.— V).  Exterior  appearance.  Deiihnm. 
—11.  Manner;  air;  luieii.  Pupe.-lZ.  A  llight  ot 
hawks.  Sidney. 
CA'STANET,  k4s'ti-nSt,  s.  [castaneta.  Span.] 
Small  shells  of  ivory,  or  hardwood,  which  dancers 
rati  le  in  their  hands.  Congrrve. 
CA'STAWAY,  kisi'i-wi,  s.  [from  cast  and  away.] 
A  i>erson  lost,  or  abandoned  by  providence.  Hooker. 
CA'STAWAY,  kast'i-wi,  a.  Useless.  Italeit-h. 
CA'STELLAIN,  k4«'t6Mane,  s.    [castellano,  Span.] 

Constable  of  a  castle. 
CA'STKLLA^Y,    ka/t2l-l4-n*.    s.    [fiimi    castle.] 
The  m.mour  or  lordship   belonging   to  a  castle. 
Philips. 
CA'STELLATED,  kSs'tJi-lJ-tld,   a.   [from  castle.] 

Enclosed  within  a  building.         , 
CA'S TER,  kJlst'i\r,  s.  [from  to  cast.]—!.  A  thrower; 
he  that  caits.  Pope. — 2.  A  calculator;  a   man  that 
calculates  fortunes.  Addison. 
To  CA'STIGATE,  kls'ti-gite,  v.  a.  [castigo,  Lat.] 

To  eh-istisi!;  to  cliasten;  to  punish.  S/iakspearc. 
CASTIGA'TION,    kas-t^iri'slifin.    s.    [from   casti- 
gate.]—!. Penance;  discipline.    Shaks.—2,  Punish- 
ment; correction.  Hnle.-i.  Emendation,  Boyle. 
CA'STIGATORY,    kits'ti-gi-tar-i,   a.  [from    casti- 
gate.] Punitive;  tending  to  correction.  Bramliall. 
CA'STXN'G-NET,  kast'iiip-n?f,    s.    A     net    to  be 

thrown  into  the  waf"r.     May. 
CA'STLE.  kSs'tl,  s.  [castellum,  Latin.]— 1.    A  house 
fortified.   Shaks.—2.   CASTLES  in   the   air.  Pro- 
jects without  reality.    Raleigh. 
CA'STLE-SOAP,  kis'tiil-sope,  s.  [Castile  Soap.]  A 

kind  of  soap,  originally  Spanish.  Addison. 
CA'STLED,    kj/tid,    a.   L»toi»  castle.]    l-urnlslied 

with  castles.    liniden. 
CA'S'I'LING,  k&st'Ung,  s.  [from  castle.]  An  alior- 

tive.     Brown. 
CA'STOK,  kJs'tftr,  s.  [castor.  I.at.]  A  beaver. 
C.4SrO/f,  and   POLLUX,  kis'teir  and  pdl'lflks.  [in 
meteorology.]  .*  firry  meteor,  which  at  sea  seems 
*ometimes  sticking  to  a  part  of  the  ship,  in  form  o( 
balls.    Chambers. 
CAST(yPi:UM,    kis-t')'r4-fim,  s.  [from  castor.]  In 
pharmacy.    A  liciuid   matter  enclosed  in  bags  or 
purs-.s,  near  the   anus  of  the   castor,  falsely  taken 
for  his  testicles.    Chambers. 
CASTRAMETA'  riON,kis.iri.m^tA'sli6n,  s.  [cas- 

trametor.]  The  art  or  liractice  of  encamiMug. 
ToCA'STUATE,  kls'trite,  V.  a.    [castrn,   Latin.]— 
1.  To  geld.— 2.  To  take  away  the  obscene  parts  of 
a  writing.  ' 

CASTRA' IIOV.  kls-trA'shftn,    s.  [from  castrate.] 

The  act  of  gelding.    Sfuirp. 
CA'STERIL,!,  I  ,,  „ 
CA'STRRL,   S    ■*'  "  "•  '^ 

A  mean  or  degenerate  kind  of  hawk. 
CASTRR'NSlAN,    kSs-trJu'shi-iln,    ».  [castrensis, 

Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  camp. 
CA'SUAL,  klzh'i-ai,  a.   [casuel,   Fr.]  Accidental; 

arising  from  chance.  Dcvies.  Clare/ulon. 
CA[SUALLY,  ki7.h'6-ll-l4,  ad.  [fi-mn   casual.]  Ac- 
cideinally;  without  design.     Bacon. 
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CA'SUALNKSS,   k5zh'ft.5l-n?s.  M    Jei>m   casual.] 

Accidentalness;  change;  fortuitousness. 
CA'SUALIY,    ka/.h'il-4l-t4,   8.    [from    casual.]-!. 
Accident;  a  thing  happening  by  cli.ince.     Smith. 
— 2.    Chance    that     produces     unnatural     death. 
Oraunt. 
CA'SUlST.  kl?.h'6-lst,    ».   [cr.suiste,  French,    from 
casus,  Lat.]  One  that  studies  and   seitles  cases  of 
conscienci-.    South. 
CASUrsTICAL,kiil,.i.f,'i4.k4l,a.  [from  casui.t.] 

R' laliug  to  cases  of  conscience.  South. 
CA'SUISTRY,  ki7.li'Alvtr4,s.  [from  casuist.]  The 

science  of  a  casuist.  Po/ie. 
CAl",  kat,  s.  [katz.  Teuttm.  chat,  Fr.]  Adomestick 

animal  that  catches  mice.  S/iak.ipmn: 
CAT  in  the  pen,  kit.  Turning  of  the  cat  in  tlie  lian 
is,  when  that  which  a  man  says  to  another,  he  says 
it  as  if  another  had  said  it  to  hini.  Baton. 
CAT    O'  NINE  TAILS,  kat-S-nInt  til/..    A  whip 

with  nine  lashes.     Vnnbrui^f.. 
CATACHl}E'Sh%  kit-i-kr^^sis,  s.  {,a=CI xxova '..-]    The 
abuse  of  a  trope,  when  the  woi-ds  are  too  far  wrested 
from  their  native  signitication;  a  voice  beautifuWo 
the  car. 
CATACHRE'S TICAL.  kJi-a-krgs'tJ-kai,  a.  [from 

cataehitsis.]  Forced;   far-fetched.  Brown. 
CA'TACLYSM.     k:U'il-klf/.m,  s.  ;[>ci.f:.»>,jTA<S  •]    -* 

deluge;  ati  inundation.    Ha'e. 
C.VTACOMBS,   k5t'a-k6ml)7.  s.    [from   jc^k    and 
z'.uo'i',  a  hollow  or  cavity.]  Subterraneous  cavities 
for  1  he  burial  of  the  dead. 
CATAGMA'riCK,   k4t-5g-milt'1k,  a.    [x»Txy.'«,  a 
fracture.]  That   which  has  the  quality  of  consoli- 
dating the  pans.     Il'iscnuin. 
CATALE'PSIS,   kat-1-llp'sh,  s.  [yJ^t.-.fC^i,.-]  A  dis- 
ease,  wherrin   the   patient  is   without  sense,  and 
remains  in  the   same  posture  in  which  the  disease 
seizelh  him. 
CA'TALOGUE,  ka/a-lSg,  s.  ly.x'xKoyS,'.']    Aueim- 

meration  of  particulars;  a  list. 
CA'T AMITE,  k4t'a-rahe,  s.  [catamitus,  Lat.]     One 

kept  for  the  crime  against  nature.  Churchill. 
CATAMO'UN  IAIN,   kat-i^mftiin'tln.  s.  [from  cat 
and  mountain.]  A  fierce  animal,  resembling  a  cit. 
jirliuthnot. 
CA'TAPnHACT.kat'S-frJkt,  s.  [eataphracta,  Lai.] 

A  horseman  in  complete  armour.  Milton. 
CA'TAPLASM,     klt'^-piazm.    s.   I^xIx^Kxt/xx.-]    A 

poultice.  Shnksficarc.  Arbuthnot. 
CA'TAPULT,   kaiM-pfilt,    s.   [catapulta,  Lat.]  An 

engine  used  anciently  to  throw  stones.  Camden. 
CA'TARAC  r,  kat'il-r3kt,    s.  [jAX'x^xy^A.-]    A  fall  of 

water  from  on  high;  a  cascade.  Btackinorc. 
CA'TAKACT,   kili'a-i:lkt.     An    inspissntion  of  the 
chrystalline   hunmuiof  the  eye;  sometimes  a  pelli- 
cle  that  hinders  the  sight;  the  disease  cured  by, the 
needle.     Ractm. 
CATA'HRH.k4-tar',s.  [«-?',^x'i«.]  Adertuction   of  a 
sharp  seruto  from  the  glands  about  the  head  and 
throat.    Milton.  S;nth. 
CATA'RRHAL.ki-tir'rill.      ? 
CATA'RRHOUS,  k-l-tSi^rfls   5 
[from  catarrh.]  Relating  to  the  catarrh;  proceed- 
ing I'limi  a  catarrh.     Ftoi/rr. 
CArA'.STROPIlE,  ka-iaC'triSj"*,  s.  [x;<'-:.n'.]— 1. 
The   chai.ge   or  iwolutiou,  vhich   produci  s    tlw 
conclusion  or  linal  event  ot  a  drumatick  piece.  Veit- 
ti«.— 2.  A  filial  event;  grn'riiUv   unhappy. 
CA'TCAI.,    kit'kil,   s.    [from    "cat    and    call.]     A 
squeaking  instrument,  used  in   the   playhouse  to 
condemn  plavs.     Pope. 
To    CATCH,  k.Atsh,   v.    a.    pr-ter.    I    catelied,   or 
caught;  I  havecaiched.  or  caught,  [ketst-n,  Dutch.] 
—1.    I'o  lav  hold  on  with  tin-  hand.  I   S(ini.—2.  To 
stop  any  tiiiie;;  fl)ing.  A'hUsi'n.—^.  To  seize    any 
thing  by  pursuit,    Sha/is.—4.  To  stop;  to  interc«'pt 
falling.     S'lfla/ur, — 5.  'I'o  ensnare;  to  entangle  ni 
a  snare.-  li.  To  receive  suddenly.    Uri/d'ti.-y.  To 
fasten  suddenly  upon;  to  seize.  Decini  of  Piety.— 
R.  To    please;  to  seize  the  aft'ectioiis;  to  eharm. 
liryden. — 9.  To  receive  nj>    contagion  or  disease. 
Shnks.  Pupe.—lO.  To  seize  as  a  disease. 
Te  CATCH,  kfttsh.v.  n.  To  l>e  cmitagifMisi  to  spread 
infection.    Addison. 
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CATCH,  kitsh,  s.  Lfrom  the  verb.]— 1.  Seizun;;  the 
act  of  spi/.ing.  Siilneij-—2.  The  act  of  tqhiii^. 
Bwi/;!,— .1.  A  SOU!!;  siiiijr  in  siiccc-ssioii.  Dnjikn- — 
4.  Watch;  the  (lO'itureursei/.ingl  AUdhon.—S.  An 
uilvantaKe  taktiii;  hold  laitl  on.— 6.  The  tliiltg 
caught;  profit.  S/i/i!cx.—7.  A  short  interval  ot"  ao- 
Itoii.  Ldi-k-e.—B.  A  taint;  a  slight  coutaj^ion. 
GlativUte.—O.  Any  thing  that  catcTit-S;  as  a  hoo!..— 
10.  A  shiall  swift  sailing  shi|>. 

CA'TCHER,  katsh'Sr,  s.  [from  catcli-l-l.  He 
that  catches.— 2.  That  iii  which  any  thin;^  is 
caught. 

CATCH  FLY,  kJtsh'fil,  s.  [from  catch  and  fly.]  A 
plant;  Campion. 

CATCHPOLL,  uatsh'pole,  s.  [catch  poll.]  A  ser- 
jeaiii  or  hiMnbailiff'    Bfirou.  Philipi: 

CATCHWOKD,  kai»h'\vflrd,  s.  TI.e  word  at  the 
corner  of  tlie  pa^^e  under  tlic  last  line,  which  is 
repeated  at  the  top  of  the  next  Pa^e- 

CATECHE'TICAL,  kiti-k?r4.k4l,  a.  [from 
^»  -isi-^*.]  Consisting  of  questions  alid  answei's. 
Adilison. 

tATECHRTICALLY.  kat-e-k3t'i-k4l.l4,  ad.  In 
the  way  ofquestion  and  answer. 

To  CA'TECHISE,  kJt'i-klie,  v.  a.  [xzc?.-/^...]-!. 
To  instruct  l)y  askini;  questions.  Shnks.—2.  To 
question;  to  iiKerroiiate;  to  examine.  Shakspeeire. 
Sxoft. 

CATECHISER,  kit'i-kl-ziir,  s.  [from  catechise.] 

.   One  who  catechise:,. 

CA'lECHISAI,  kat'i-klzm.  s.  [from  y-fvA'fy-']  A 
forjn  uf  instnictiuii  hy  means  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, concerning  religion.    Hooker.  South, 

C.VTECHIS  r,  kli'^-kfst,  s.  [^I^z'fi,-]  Ojie  whose 
charge  is  to  quesfi.iii  the  uninslructen  concerning 
ri'litrion.     Hammond. 

CATECHU'MEN.  k4r-i-ku'm?n,  s.  [zr^r-z^sir/Si.-.] 
One  who  is  yet  in  the  fii-st  rudiments  of  Christia- 
nitv.  Stillin^fleet. 

CATECHUME'KICAL,  k5t-i-ki-mln'e-k4l,  a.  Be- 
longing; fo  the  catechunicns. 

CATEGO'KICAL,  kit-e-s<n 'i-k4l.  a.  [from  cate- 
porv.]  Alxftlutf ;  adequate;  ))ositive.     Clarendon. 

CATEGO'RICALLY,  k4t-J-t,'3r'i-klll-l4,  ad.  Posi- 
tively; expressh.     Child- 

CATEGORY,  k:lt'^or-J,  s.  [/.t:>.>/...;<.]  A  class;  a 
rank;  an  rmU-r  of  ideas;  prc<licament. 

CATENA'RIAN,  kat-J-ni'ri-Sn,  a.  Relating  to  a 
ciiain. 

To  CATENATE,  kal'e-nite,  v.  a.  [from  catena, 
Lat.]  To  chain. 

CATEVA'l'ION,  kai-e-na'slidn,  s.  [from  catena, 
t.at.1  Link;  retjuhr  connexion.    Brown. 

To  CA'TER  ka'tiir,  v.  n.  [froii!  cates.]  To  provide 
food;  to  huy  in   victuals.     Shakspearc. 

CA'TER,  ki'tfir,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Provider. 
Carexi; 

CATER,  ki'tSr,  s.  [qiiatre,  Fr.]  The  lour  of  caixls 
snd  dice. 

CATKK-COUSIN,  kA'tftr-Uft^.-xn,  s.  A  petty  fa- 
vourite; one  related  by  blood  or  raind.  iiymer, 

CA'TERER,  ki'lfir-Ar,  s.  [tVom  cater.]  The  pro- 
vider or  piivveyvir.  Ben  Joiiejii.  So'fth. 

CATERKSS.  ka'tnr-rjs,  s.  [ironi  Cater.]  A  woiuaii 
emplovetl  to  provide   lictuul-.  Milton. 

CATERPI'LLAR,  kii-tili-pll'iar,  s.  A  worm,  sus- 
faine  1  i)v  l-aves  ami  (i  uits.     Bacon. 

CA  lEKPl'LLAR.kAt-tSr-pil'iar.  s.  A  plant. 

To  C  A TEUWA'UL,  kit'tftr-wiwl',  v.  n.  [from  cat.] 
— I.'Jo  make  a  noise  as  cats  in  rutting  time.— 2. 
To  make  any  oRensivc  or  odious  noise.   Hudi^irns. 

CATES,  kites,  s.  Viands;  food;  dish  of  meal.  Btn 
Jonioii . 

CA'TFISH.kit'rtsh,  s.  A  sea-fish  in  the  West  Indies. 

Philipu 

CA'l'GLT,  kil'ijfit,  s.     A  kind  of  Cowl  of  which 

fiddleslrimrs  aw  made. 
CA'THAHPlNf;S,k4t'lijlrp-1nj,'Z,  s.  Small  ropes  in 

a  ship,     fl  'rr  v. 
CATHA'RITCAL.kJ-'Air'ie-kai,  )., 
CATHA'KTlCK.kJ-^'ir-tlk,  S 

[/.x^xf'iyv..]     Vixxx'ov;-     Bvij'f.. 
CATHA'RTICALNESS  ..i-z/iar'likil-nSs.  s.[froin 

eathartlcal.]    Purgpnp;  quality. 
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CA'THEAD,   kJi'hgd,  s.  A  kind  of   tbssile.  'Koerf 

7vard. 
CA'THEAD,  kai'hid.s.  [In  a  ship.]  A  intcc  of  tim- 

l)er  with  two  shivers  atone  end,  having  a  rope  and 

a  block.     -Sin  Vicf. 
CATHE'URAL,    kSlv//i'dp4l,    a.     [from    catliedra, 

Lat.]— I.  Episcopal;  containing  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

S/iaks.—2.    Uelonging    to    an    Episcopal    church. 

Liirkc.—Z.  Antique;   venerable.     Pofic. 
CA  THE'DRAL.  kd-/Aj-dr4l,  s.  The  head  cliUi'oh  of 

a  ilioccse.     Additon. 
CA'l  HERlXl';-PEAR,kir/i'ar-rln-j>ire.See  PEAR. 

Suckling. 
CA' THETER,  JkiM'^-rfir,  s.  A   hollow  and   some 

xt  hat  crooked  instrument,  to  thrust  mio  ilie  blad- 
der, to  assist  in  bringing  away  the  urine,  when  the 

l>assage  is  stopped. 
CA'THOLES.  kit'holz,  s.  [In  a  ship.]  Two  little 

holes  astern  above  the  gun-room  purUi. 
CA THOLICISM,    ki./'A^l'i-sizm,   s.   [from  catho- 

lick.]  Adherence  to  the  eatholick  church. 
CATHOLICis,    kAtfi'o^llli,  a.  [catholique,  French, 

xxioAix^.]  Universal  or  general.    Jiat/. 
CATHO'LICOX,   k4-f/i6li-k6n,    s.   [eatholick.]  An 

universal  medicine.     Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
CATKINS,  kat'kins,  s.  [kettekens,  Dutch.]  Iinpci'- 

fecl    (lowers   hanging  from  trees,  ill   manner  of  a 

rope  or  cat's  tail.    Chamberu 
CA'l'LING,  kat'llng.  s.— 1.  A  disioenibcring  knife, 

used    by     surgeons.    Harris.— 2.   CatgHt;    fiddle- 
strings.    Shukspcare. 
CA'TMINT,  kSl'mint,  s.  [cataria,  Lat.}  The  name 

of  a  plant. 
CATO'PTRICAL,   kat-op'trJ-kSl,  a.  [from  catoj)- 

tricks.]  Relating    to  the  Caioptricks,  or   vision  by 

reflection.     Arbutlmot. 
CATO'PTRICKS,  k4t-6p'trJks,  s.  [:<xT5:T7fo..]  That 

part  of  opticks  which  treats  of  vision  by  rejection. 
CA'TPIPE,  kit'pipe,  s.  Catcal.  VEstraiige. 
CAT'S  EYE,  kaiz'l.  A  stone.     If'ood-a'ard. 
CA'T's  FOO'l',  katz'fit,  s.  An  herb;  al£hoi^;  ground 

ivf/. 
CA'T's  HRAD,  kStzhid,  s.  A  kind  of  apple.  Mor- 

timtr.    . 
CA'TSILVER,   k4t*sll-v&r.  s.    A  kind  of  fossile. 

H'^iiothvard, 
CAT'S-TAIL,   kJtz'tile,  s.— 1.  A    long  round   sub- 
stance, that  grows  upon  nnt-trees.- 2.  A  kind  of 

reed.     Philips. 
CA'TSUP,  kil'sftp.s.  A  kind  of  pickle.  Swift. 
CA' T TLE,  kJt'tl,  5.  Beasts  of  pasture,  not  wild  nor 

domesiick.    Shakspearc. 
CAVALCA'DE,  kSv-Sl-kide',  s.    [from  cavallo.]  A 

procession  on  horseback. 
CAVALl'ER,  kiv-a-lW/,   s.  [cavalier,  French.]— i. 

A  horseman;  a  knight.— 2.  A  gay  sprightly  milita- 
ry man.    S/iaks. — 3.  The  appellation  of  the  pai'ty 

of  king  Charles  the  first.    Siv'ft. 
CAVALIER.   l.av4.|JAr',  a.   [from    the   subst.]— 1. 

Gaj;    sprightly;    warlike.- 2.    Generous:     brave, 

Siicktin};.—3.  Disdainful;  haughty. 
CAVALIER.  kav-aiiJi-',  s.     Cavaliers  [in  fortifica- 
tion] are  heaps  or  masses  of  earth,  rai-ied  in  a  for- 

I'ess.  to  lodge  the  cannon   for  scouring  the  field. 

T.  Hnijivard. 
CAVALl'ERLY.  kav-4.1^4r'le,  ad.  [from  cavalier.] 

Haughlilv;  arrogantly;  disdainfnllv. 
CA'VyVLRV,  kav'ai-r*;  «.    [cavalerie,    Fr.]     Horse 

troops.    Baron.  Addison. 
To  CA'VAIE,  ki'vitc,   v.   a.   [cavo,  Latin.]    To 

hollow. 

CAVA'ZION,  ka-vi'shfln,  s.  [from  cavo,  Lat.]  Hol- 
lowing of  the  earth  for  cellarage.  Philips. 

CA'UDLE,  kiw'dl.s.  Lchaudeaii,  Fr.]  A  mixture  of 
wine  and  other  ingredients,  given  to  women  in 
childbed.    S/inkspcare. 

To  CA'UDLE,  kiw'ill,  v.  a.  To  make  caudle. 

CAVE,  kave,  s.  [cavx',  French.]— 1.  A  caveiii;  a 
deti.  H'otton.  TJrijden.—i.  A  hollow;  any  tiollnw 
place.     Baron. 

Tu  CAVE,  kive,  v.  n.  [trom  the  nonn.]  TbdWellin 
a  cave.  Shak^pran. 

CA'VEAT,  ki'v4-4t,  s.  A  caveat  is  an  intimation 
given  to  sbrae  ordinary  or  ecclesiastical  judge,  no 
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tit\ing  to  himtliat   he  ought  to  ht-wure  how  he 
acLi.     AijUJf'e.    TrumtjoU. 
CA'VKKN,  kdv'firn.  s.   [cHvema,   I.at.]     Ahollow 

place  in  llic  gniunil.    Slmkupeiirc- 
CA'VEKNJ'-D,  kftv'ftmdj  a.  [from  cuverii.]— K  Full 
of  i-aviTiu;   hollow;   fxcavau'd,— 2.    Inhabiting    a 
vavt-h).     Pofx:. 
CA'VliRNOUS,  kMY'Sc-nS?,  a.  [ft-oni  cavern.]  Full 

of  ca\eriis.  H'uudunnl. 
C A' VESSOl^ ,V.'k\'ls-^ix\\,  s.  [Fr.  In  hoi-semanship.]  A 
wrt  of  iioselKiiKl,  piit   into   the  nose  of  a  horse. 
Farrier's  Dix-t. 
CAUF,  kAwt;   5.     A  cheat   with  holes,  to  kctfpfiih 

alive  in  the  water.  I'/tili/is. 
t'.AUGHl".  kAwt.  paiticip.  pass,  [from  to  cateh«] 
CAVlA'KiE.  k4-v4ir',  s.    The  t-ggs   of  a  sturgeon 

salttnl.  Gmi: 
To  CA'VIL,  kav'll,v.  n.  [caviller.  Fr.]    To  raise  caii- 

tious  and  frit  Dion's  objections.  Pope. 
2'o  CA'VIL,  kdv'ij,  v.  a.    'I'o  receive  or  treat  wrth 

objections.  Milton. 
CA'ViL,  kiv'il,  s.     False  or  frivolous  objections. 
CAVILLA'TION,  kavlHi'shfin, s.    The  disposition 

to  make  captious  objictions.  Ihoker. 
CA'VILLER,  ka^'vll-6r.  s.  [cavillator.Lat.]  An  un- 
fair adversar\-;  a  capiious  dispiitiuit.   Mirr'iitfy, 
CA'VII.LINULY,ka\''il-llng-i*,ad.  Q"'"!"  cavilltn^.] 

In  H  cnvelliiijj niani\v. 
CA'VII.LOUS,  kiv'vil-lfls,  a.  [from  cavil.]    Full  of 

objections.  Atjlijfe. 
CA'i'IN.  kjv'hi.  ».  [Fr.]     A  natui-al  Imllow. 
C'A'Virv,  kiv'4-tA,  s.    [eavitas,    Laf.]  liollowness; 

hollow.   Bnillirj. 
CAUK,  kiwk,  s.  A  coarse  talky  spar.  IVoodivaril. 
CAUL,  kdwi,  s. — 1.  The  net  in  which  woniPii  enclose 
their  hair;  the  hinder  part  of  a  woman's  cap. — 2. 
Any  kind  of  small  nit.  Gint:—3.  The  integument 
in  which  the  gtits  are  enclosf  d.  Ha'/. 
CAULI'FEKOUS,  kSw-HrCi-ras,  a.  [from  cauhs,  a 
stalk,  anil  lero.]    A  lerm  for  such  plants  as  have  a 
tiue  stalk. 
CA'ULIFLOWF.U,  k^l'lj-flji-fir,  s.  [eaulis,  Lat.]  A 

species  of'"  enbha^.  Evelyn. 
To  CAU'PONA'IR,   kiw'po-nite,  v.  n.   [faupono, 

l.ftt.]     To  sell  w  ine  or  victuals. 
CA'USAULE,  kiw'z.il-bl,  a.  [from  c.iuso,  low  Lat.] 

That  which  may  be  caused.  Brtwn. 
CAU'SAL,  k-Jw'/.Jll,  a.  [causalis  low  Lat.]  Relating 

to  Catisrs.  GImmlk. 
CAUSA'UTY,  kiw-zJl'^-t*,  s.  [causalitas,  low  Lat.] 
The  agency  of  a  cause;   the  ijuality  of  causing. 
Briiivn. 
CAV'SAI.LY,  kaw'zil-lJ,  ad.  [from  causal.]  Accord- 

inp  to  the  order  of  causes.  Broivti. 
CAUSATION,   kAw-7,A'sliftn.  ».    [from   causo,  low 

Lat.]     The  act  ur  powr  of  causing.  Brmin. 
t'AU'SA  !iVE,kiw'/.a.tiv,  a.  I'liai  expresses  a  cause 

or  reason. 
CAUSA'I'OR,  kiw-zi'iAr,  s.  [trom  cause.]  A  euuser; 

an  author  of  any  effect.  Rrmvn, 
CAUSB,  kdw7,  ».  [< ansa,  Lat.]— 1.  That  which  pro- 
duces ov  eftects  any  thing;  the  eWcient;  tire  \h  the 
tmine  of  heat.  Iliiokcr.  jioue — 2. 1'he  reason;  mo- 
tive to  any  thinj};  money  is  the  can  a-  of  virtues. 
.Vui/'A,  Jftnvc.—3,  Subject  ot  litigation;  his  raumC  was 
lal.l>  Ufore  the  court.  S/uiks.—4.  Side;  pnrty;  lie 
stuck  his  rautr  against  his  interest.  Ttrkell. 
To  C'Al'SF.,  kiwi,  T.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To  effect 

IIS  an  agi  III.  Locke. 
CAC'SKM'.SS,  kawi'lJs,  a.  [fH'om  cause.]— I.  Oiigi- 
tial  10  itself.  Ulachnore.~2.  Without  just  giound 
or  motive. 
CAU'SEI.F.SSLY,  kiwz'lSs-li.  ad.  [from  causeless.] 

Without  c.nis-  ;  wi.lioiit  reason.  Ttr/lor. 
fAU'SRK,  kAw'Ktlr. «.  [JV<.m  ewise.]  Fie  that  causes; 

the  age>  t  h}  » liich  an  elfect  is  produced. 
CA'USKY,  H\\'T.t,  I 

CA'USEWAY.  kAwz'.vii,  3'* 

[chassei''.  Fr.]     A  way  raised  and  paved,  alioretlie 
rest  o!"  the  ground.  I  'Chrnn.   Po/v. 
CA'USTICAI,.  kilns'ii-kJI,  7 
CAU'STICK,kA»s'llk.  j''* 

[xxu.-ix:,-.]     Belonging  to  nXKlicenients,  which,  by 
their  violent  activity  and  heat,  destroy  the  texture 
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•'f  the  iHirttu  which  they  are  applitd,  and'bum  it 
into  all  eschar.  Il'iimwn, 

CA'US'I'ICK.itAWtlk,  s.  A  QBUstick  or  burniiipap- 
plication.    Trmplf. 

CA'UTEL,  kAVtil,  J.  [cautela,  Latin.]  Caution; 
scruple.  Sliiik.tpcare. 

CA'UTELOUS,  kiw'ii-l4s,  a.  [cauteleiix.  Fr.]— l. 
i:aulious;  wary.  Woltnn.—2.  Wily;  cunning.  .Sfjrn.i. 
Shnksfirnrr. 

CA'UTELOUSI.Y,  kdw'tA-lfls-1*,  ad.  Cunningly; 
silly;  cautiously; warily.  Brmrn.  Barm. 

CAUTEUIZA'lION,  kiw-tt\r-r^7,i'sh«li,  s.  [fnon 
caulerixe.]  Tlie  act  of  burning  flesh  with  hot 
irons. 

To  GA'UTERIZE.  kAw'tSr-ize,  v.  a.  [cauteriser, 
Fr.]     To  burn  with  the  cautery.  Shmp. 

CA;uTERY,  kiw'tfiwJ,  s.  [«.:..,  uro.]  Cat/tenj  is 
either  actual  or  potential;  the  fii-st  is  biiTUing  hy  « 
hot  iron,  and  the  latter  w  itii  a  causlick  inedictne. 
f^l^anan. 

CA'UTION,  kiw'shfin,  s.  [caution,  Fr.]— 1.  Piii- 
deiiGt;  Ibiesi^'ht;  jirovident  care;  weariness.— 3. 
Seeiuitj';  he  laid  down  money  as  caution  for  per- 
formance. Sir/na/.—3.  Provisionary  precept.  Ar- 
lmthnot.~A.  Warning. 

To  CA'UTION,  kiw'sh^n,v.  a.  [fi-om  the  noun.]  To 
wam;  to  ffive  notice  of  a  danger. 

CAU'IION^VRY,  k^w'shfin-a-r*,  a.  [from  cautimi.] 
(iiveu  as  .i  jiledt^e,  or  in  security.  Sovtherrh 

CAU'TIOUS.  kiw'slifis,  a.  [from  cautus,  Lat.]  Warv, 
watcl-.fi.l.  Sii'tfi. 

CAU'TIOUSLY.  kJw'shAs-li,  ad.  In  a  warj' man- 
ner. 

CAU'TIOUSB!ESS,kJw'sliJs-nes,s.  [h-oin  cantJous.] 
Watelifolness;  vip^ance;  circums))cctiou. 

To  CAW,  kiw,  y.  n.  To  cry  as  the  rook,  or  crwv . 
.'itjiliion. 

CA'YMAN,  ki'man,  s.  Amcriemi  alligator  or  cro- 
codile. 

CA'ZIMI,kJ7.'}m-i,  s.  [In  astrology.]  'ITie  eeMivof 
tile  sun.  Albiwinxar. 

CAZI'QUK,  k3/-z1k'.  9.  A  pnnce  or  chief  ainolig 
the  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  Jiobertson. 

To  CEASE,  »4se,  v.  n.  [cesser,  Fr.  cesso,  Latin.]— 1, 
■|"o  leave  oft";  to  stop-  in  give  over.  I)iyden.~2.  To 
fail;  to  be  extinct.  Ilalr.—3.  To  he  at  an  end. 
Dryden. 

T»  CEASE,  sise,  V.  a.     'I'o  put  astojito.  Miltttti. 

CEASE,  sJse,  s.     Extinction;  lailiirc.  .i'hak.\pi:rrii: 

CE'ASELESS.  sise'lfes,  a.  Incessant;  jierpelual; 
cuntimial.  I'liirfrix, 

CE'CITY,  s*s'si-t4,  s.  [ca-eitiis,  Lat.]  Blindin?ss; 
privation  of  sight.  Brn^fv. 

CE'CVTIEXSY.  s4'k6-shi-^n-si.  s.  [cjectitio,  Latin.j 
Cloudiiitss  of  sight.  Bioifn. 

CE'OAK,  si'dfir,  s.  [cedrus,  Lat.]  A  tree.  It  is 
evergreen;  the  leaves  are  much  narrower  than 
those-  of  the  pine  tree,  aral  many  of  them  prodiice<l 
out  of  one  tiilicrcle;  it  hath  male  flowers.  The 
seeds  are  pruducctl  in  kiigf  cones,  squamose  and 
turbinated.  The  extension  of  the  branches  is  verj- 
i-egiilar  in  ivrfar  tites. 

To  CEDE,  side,  v.  a.  [cedo,  Lat.J  To  yield;  to  re- 
sign; to  give  up  to  another. 

CE'DKINE,s4'drlne,  a.  [eedrinus,  Lat.]  Of  or  be- 
lo^'ging  to  the  eeilar  tree. 

To  CEIL,  sile,  v.  a.  [cielo,  Latin.]  To  overlay,  or 
cover  the  inner  roof  of  a  building. 

CF/ILING.si'lliig,  s.  [from  ciil.]  The  inner  root; 
Bftron.  MiltDU. 

CE'LANDINP-,  sJrJiMlJne.  s.  A  plant. 

CE'I.ATIRE,  sJ('a.Kihiire,  s.  [eelatiira,  Lat.]  "ILe 
ait  of  rnijiaviiig. 

To  CE'lEHHATE,  sSl't-b.ite,  v.  a.  [e.leUo. 
l-iitiii.]— 1.  To  praise;  to  eoiunund.  Addijtu, 
—2.  To  distinguish  by  solemn  rites.  Maa-alievs. 
—3.   To   iiieiiiion    in    a    set   or   solemn   maimer. 

Dl-IJlll}!. 

CKLEHR  A'TION,sf  l-4-hri'shfln,s.  [from  ce  k-brate.] 

—  1.  Solemn  perfbrmaiice;    suleniii    reiueinbraiiee. 

Sid'ieij.     Taylor.— i.    l'i»isei    renown;    mcniurial. 

Clarendon. 
CELE'BUIOUS.stle'bi-4-fis,  a.   [cekber.  Lil.]    V» 

uious;  reuowned.  Crnri 
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CEI.HBRIOUSLY,  bi-Ii'bii-fts-l*,  ad.    [from  cele- 

briuus.]     In  a  famnu:i  maniic r. 
CELE'BRIOUSNESS,  sMi'brA-Ss-nJs,  s.  [from  cele- 

brious.]    Renown;  faim-. 
CELE'BRITY,  s4-ljb'bri-t4,  s.  [celebritas,  Latin.] 

Celebration;      transaction      jiublickly     splendid. 

Bacon, 
CELE'RIACK,   sJ-li'ri-ik,    s.    Turnep-rooted    ce- 

CELE'RITY,  sMir-ri-ti,  s.  [celeritas,  Latin.]  Swift- 

ness;  speed;  veloeity.  Hooker.   Dighy. 
CE'LEHY,  sJl'^ri,  s.     A  species  of  parsley. 
CELE'STIAL,  s4-l§s'tshll,  a.  [ccBlestis,  Latin.l— 1. 

Heavenly;    relating;    to    the    superiour    regions. 

Shaks.—'i.  Heavenly;  relating  to  the  blessed  state. 

Shaki.—3.  Heavenly;   with  respect  to  excellence. 

CELE'STIAL,  sJ-lls'tshil,  s.     An    inhabitant  of 

hea'\en. 
CELE'STIALLY,  si-lJs'lsh4l-l*,  ad.  In  a  heavenly 

manner. 
To  CELK'STIFY,  si-lls'ti-fl,  v.  a.  [from  ccelestis, 
Lat.]     'I'o  give  something  of  heavenly  natui'^  to 
any  thing.  Brown. 
CE'LIACK,  s4'll-4k,  a.  [xo.x,«.  the  belly.]  Relating 

to  the  lower  belly.  Arbtitknot. 
CE'LIBACY,  s*l'4*4^i,s.  [from  ctelebs,  Lat.]  Single 

life.  Atterburv. 
CE'LIBATE,sil'4-bat,9.  [coclibatus,  Latin.]  Single 

life.  Graunt. 
CELL,  sJl,  s.  [cella,  Latin.]— 1.  A  small  cavity  or 
hellow.  Prior.— 2.  The  cave  or  little  habitation  of 
a  religious  person.  Denhnm.—3.  A  small  and  close 
Jipartraent  in  a  prison.— 4.  Any  small  plate  of  resi- 
dence. Milton, 
CE'LLAR,  shl'l&r,  s.   [cella,  Lat.]    A  place  under 

groimd,  where  stores  are  reposited.    Peacham. 
CE'LLARAGE,  sJl'lftr-ldje,  s.   [from  cellar.]     Ihe 

part  of  tlie  building  which  makes  the  cellars. 
CE'LLARIST,  sJl'lftr-Jst,  s.    [cellarius,  Lat.]    The 

butler  in  a  relii^ioHs  house. 
CE'LLULAR,  sil'16  lir,  a.  [cellula,  Lat.]  Consisting 

of  little  cells  oi- cjvities.  Sliarfy, 
CE'LSIIUDK,    sll'sJ-tftde,    s.    [eelsitudo,    Ljtin.] 

Heijrht. 
CE'LTICK,  sJl'tlk,  a.     Denotmg  vrhat  the  Celts 

spoke.  Chesterfield. 
CE'MENT,    vJ'mJnt,    s.    [ceementum,   Latin.]— 1. 
The  matter  with    which    twrt    bodies   are    made 
to  cohere.  Bacon.— 1.  Bond  of  union  in  {"ritndship. 
Suulh. 
To  CEME'NT,  sJ'mInt,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

unite  by  something  iiilerposed.  Bumf. 
To  CEME'NT,  si'm^nr.  v.  n.  To  come  into  conjunc- 
tion; to  cohere.  Shnrf). 
CEMENTA'TION,  sJm-min-ti'shfin,  s.    [from  ce- 
ment.]    The  act  of  cementing. 
CE'METERY,sfm'raJ-t?i'-J,  s.  [xo.«,'„f,5f.]  A  place 

where  the  dead  are  reposited.  Addison. 
CE'NATORY,  »Sn'na-ti\r-*,  a.  [ceno,  Lat.]  Relat- 
ing to  supper.  Brown. 
CENOBI'TICAL     sSn-ni-blt'^-kil,  a.    [ko.vo,-    and 

fcnc]    Living  in  community.  Stillingjteet. 
CE'NOTAPH,  sJn'no-tar,   s.  [«!vo,-  and  rrt-o,-.]     A 
monument  for  one   buried  elsewhere;  an  empty 
tomb.  Dryden. 
CENSE,  sJnse,   s.    [census,  Latin.]    Publick  mtes. 

Bn'-ort, 
7'oCENSF,,  sinse,  v.  a.  [encenser,  Fr.]  To  perfume 

witli  ofloiin.  Dn/i/en. 
CE'NSER,s?n'sAr,  s.  [enceiisoir,  Fr.]     The  pan  in 

which  incense  is  liumed.  Peac/uim. 
CE'NSOR,  siu'sdr,  s.   [censor,  Lat.]— 1.  An  officer 
of    Rome    who    had    the    power    of    correcting 
manners.— £.  One  who  is  given  to  censure.    Sos- 
commun. 
CENSCHIAN.  s8n-s6'r4  4n,  a.  [from  censor.]    He- 

latintr  to  the  ci'nsor.  Bnrnn. 
CENSCyRIOUS^s^n-si'ii-fls,  a.  [from  censor.]    Ad- 
dicted to  censure;  severe.  I/Jrnt. 
CENSCRIOUSLY.sSu-so'ri-fls-lJ,  ad.    In  a  severe 

upbraiding  niHiiner. 
CEN'SORl6i:SNE.SS,  s2n-so'ri-fts-n?s,  s.    DispOsi- 
tinn  to  reproach  or  censure.  Tillotson. 
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CE'NSOItSHfP,  sln'sor-slilp,  s.  [from  censor.]  I'he 

office  of  a  censor.   Broiun. 
CE'NSURABLR,  sJii'shft-rl-bl,  a.  [from  censure.] 

Wurthv  of  censure;  eulpahle.  Lo-ke, 
CE'NSUlRABLENESS,sJ«'shi-r5-bl-nSs,  s.  Blame- 

ableness. 
CE'NSURE,  sin'shire.s.  [censura,  Lat.]— 1.  Blame; 
reprimand;  reproach.  Po/ie.—2.  .Tueigment;  opinion. 
Shaks.—S.  Judicial  sentence.    ShaJci,—4.  Spiritual 
punishment.  Hammond. 
To  CE'NSURE,  sJn'sh&re,  v.  a.  [censurer,  Fr.1— 1. 
To  blame;  to  brand  publickly.  &nd«-fon.— 8.  To 
condemn, 
CE'NSURER,  sin'shft-rdr,  s.    He  that  blames.  Ad- 

dison. 
CENT,  88nt,s.  [centum,  Lat.]  A  hundred;  as,  five 

per  cent,  that  is,  fire  in  the  hundred. 
CE'NTAUR,  s?n'tlwr,  s.   [cintaurus,  Latin.]—!.  A 
poetical  being,  supposed  to  he  composed  of  a  man 
and  a  boi-se.  Thotnson.—2.  The  archer  in  the  ro- 
diack.  Thomson. 
CE'NTAURY,  jjn'tiw-ri,  s.     A  plant. 
CE'NTENARY,  s8n'ti-ni-r4,  s.  [centenarius,  Lat.] 

The  number  of  a  hundred.  Hnkexcell. 
CENTE'NNIAL,  sSn-tgn'ni-ll,  a.     [from  centum 
anni,    Lat.]     Consisting  of   an    hundred    years. 
Mason. 
CENTE'SIMAL,  sln-t?>'4-mai,a.  [centesimus,  Lat.] 

Hundredth.  Arbuthnut. 
CENTIFO'LIOUS,  s8n-t^fi'l4-fis.  a.   [from  centum 

and  folium.  Lat.]     Having  an  liundred  leaves. 
CE'NTIPEDE,  sgn'ti-pMe,  s.  [centum  and  pes.]  A 

poisonous  insect. 
CE'NTO,  sJn'to.  s.  [Lat,]  A  composition  formed  by 

joining  scraps  from  other  authors.  Camden. 
CE'NTRAL,  sin'tril,  a,  [from  centre.]  Relating  to 

the  centre.  IVoodward. 
CE'NTRALLY.  s?n'trai-lJ,  ad.  With  regard  to  the 

centn-.  Dryden. 
CE'NTRE,  sln'tflr,  s.  [centrum, Lat.]    The  middle. 

Digby. 
To  CE'NTRE,  sJn'tfir,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

place  on  a  centre;  to  fix  as  on  a  centre. 
To  CE'NTRE,  s?n't6r,  v.  n.— I.  To  rest  on;  to  re- 
pose on,   Atterbitry.—2.  To  be  placed  in  the  midst 
or  centre, 
CEN'TRICAL,  sSn'tri-kai,  a.    Placed  in  the  centre. 
This  word,  though  in  constant  usage,  is  not  in  any 
of  our  dictionaries.  It  set  ms  to  be  perfectly  equiva- 
lent to  centrick;  hut  custom,    in  time,  generally 
either  finds  or  makes  a  different  shade  of  meaning 
between  words,  where  no  such  difference  was  pei^ 
ceived  at  first,  JValker. 
CE'NIKICK.  sJn'trik,  a.  [from  centre.]  Placed  in 

the  centre.  Donne. 
CENTRIFiyOAL.  sln-trll'iVg.'iI.  a.  [centrum  and 
fugio,  Lat.]  Having  the  quality  acquired  by  bodies 
in  motion,  of  i-eceding  from  the,  centre. 
CENTRIPE'l'AL  sJu-trTp'i-tSl,  a.     Having  a  ten. 

dency  to  the  centre.  Cheyne. 
CE'NTRY,  sJn'tri.    See   SENTINEL,  a  word  ill- 
spelt  for  Sentry.  Gay. 
CENTU'MVIRI,  s&n-tfim'vi-rl.  s.  pi.    The  hundml 

judges  in  the  Roman  repiiblick.  BInrkstone. 
CE'NTUPLE,  sin'tii-pl,  a.  [centuplex,  Latin.]    An 

himdredfold. 
To  CENTU'PLICATE,san'ifi-pli-kite,  v.  a.  [een- 

tum  and  plico,  Lat.]     To  m«ke  a  hundredfold. 
To  CENTU'RIA'rE,  sJn-tft'ri-ite,  v.  a.  [centurio, 

Lnt.]     To  divide  info  hundreds- 
CENTUIUA'TOR,.s§ii-t{i-r4-i'tftr,s.  [from  century.] 
A  name  given  to  historians,  who  distinguish  lunes 
by  centuries.   A/tHffe. 
CENTURION,  sSu-tA'rf-fln,  s.  fconturio,  Latin.]  A 
mililHry    officer,   who    commanded    an    hundred 
men.  Sha^spenre. 
CE'NTUKY.  sJn'ts!ii-ri,  s.  [centuria,  Lat.]   A  Inin- 
died;  usually  employed   to   sjiecify  time;    as,   the 
second  tenliin/.  Bny'le. 
CE'PHALALGY,  s&f'a-iai-j*,  s-  [xi9xA.«\> ,».]    The 

head.uh. 
CEPHA'LICK,  si-rarilk,  a.  [xfOx^.v.]    T'.m  which 
is  medicinal  to  the  head.  Arbutlinor, 
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CE}fA'STIiS,!,k-vlis'lis,  3.  [xfx^n;.]  A  serptiu  liaviiijc 

honi«.  Milton. 
CE'KA'I'E.  sd'i-lt,  s.  [cera,  Lat.  wax.]     A  medicine 

made  <)r  wax.  Qtiivnj. 
CE'RATEU,      s4'r4-tJil,      a.      [ceraliis,      Latin.] 

WuN.lI. 

Tu  CEHE,s4re,v.  a.  [from  cera, Lat.  waN.]  To  wax. 
IFiseman. 

CE'ltEBEL.s?i-'i-bJI,  s.  [«i-cbellum,  Lat.]  Part  of 
the  brain.  Di:rham. 

CE'Rf:CLOTH,  sire'kloi/i.s.  [from  cere  and  cloth.] 
Cloth  smeared  over  with  glutinous  matter. 

CE'REMENT,  sJre'nilnt,  s.  [from  cera,  I.at.  wax.] 
Cloths  dipped  in  melted  wax,  with  which  dead  bo- 
dies were  inliildetl.  S.\r.Ai-f>iare. 

CKRE.MO'NIAL.  sSi.J-mi'n4-4l,a.  [from  ceremony.] 
— 1.  Rcktiiig  to  cerenio;iy,  or  outward  rites.— 2. 
ForitiaJ;  observant  of  old  forms. 

CEREMO'NIAL,  s&r-4-in6'iii-4l,s.  [from  ceremony.] 
—1.  Outward  form;  external  rite.  Swift.— 2. 
The  oilier  for  riles  and  forms  in  Uie  Roman 
church. 

CEREMO'NIALNESS,  s?r-4-nio'nJ-il-nls,  s.  The 
ipiality  of  being  ceremonial. 

CEREMO'NIOUS,  sJr.i.mo'ni-fls.  a.  [from  ceremo- 
ny.]— 1.  Consisting  of  outwanl  rites.  Sinilli. — 2.  Fiill 
of  ceremony;  awful.  Sltaks.—3.  Attentive  to  the 
outward  rites  of  religion.  Shaks. — 4.  Civil;  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rules  of  civility.  AUilisun.—  S.  Civil 
aiiu  formal  to  a  fault.  Sidney. 

CEREMO'NXOUSLY,  sir-i-nii'ni-iVli,  ad.  In  a 
ceremoMioiis  manner;  formallv.    Slkik.iptarc. 

CEREMO'J,IOUSNESS,  sJr-i-mA'ne-ds-ngs,  s.  Ad- 
dictedness  to  ceremony. 

CE'REMONY,  sJi-'4-m6-ii4,  s.  [eeitnionia,  Lat-]— 1. 
Outward  rite;  external  ti)rin  in  religion.  SJtetiscr. — 
2.  Forms  ol  civility.  Bacon.— 3.  Outwai-d  form  of 
state.  Dryfleti. 

CE'ROTE,  si'rite,  s.  The  same  with  cerate.  H^i.sr- 
man. 

CF/RTAIN,  sir'tin,  a.  [certus,  Latin.]—!.  Sure; 
indubitable;  uncjuestronahle.  TiUetson.—2.  Re- 
solveil;  determined.  Milton.— 3.  Unfailing;  as,  a 
< f rta/H  experiment.— 4.  Regular;  settKd;  they  paj- 
a  certain  rate. — S.  Not  subject  to  chance;  the  la- 
bour is  certain,  the  prolit  doubtful.— 6.  In  an  in- 
d>^finite  sense,  some;  as,  a  certain  man  told  me 
this.  Illlkins. — 7.  Undoubting;  put  past  doubt. 
On/ilcn. 

CE'RTAINLY,  sir'tin-li,  ad.  [from  certain.]—!. 
Indubitably;  without  question.  Luckc. — 2.  Without 
fail. 

CE'R TAINTY,  sJr'tln-ti.  s.  [from  certain.]-!.  Ex- 
emption from  doubt,  l.ucke. — 2.  That  which  is  real 
and  fixed.  S/iakn.—.i.  Exemption  from  casualty. 

CE'RTES,  sJr'i?/.,  ad.  [certes,  Fr.]  Certainly;  in 
truth.  Hiidl/'ras. 

CER Tl'FIC ATE.vii.tIr*-kJt, s.  [certificat.low  Lat.] 
— 1.  A  w  riling  mad.-  in  any  court,  to  (five  notice  to 
another  court  of  any  thing  done  therein.  Cowel.— 
— 2.  Any  testimony.  AMi-iirii. 

ToCE'RIIFY,  sJr't4-fi,v.  a.  [certifier,  Fr.j  To  give 
certain  informutioii  of.  Hammond. 

CE'RTIORAHI,  sfer'ihi-o-ri-ri,  5.  [Lat.]  A  writ  issu- 
ing out  of  the  chanc«'ry,  to  call  up  the  records  of  a 
cause  thei-ein  depending.   Cowel. 

CE'RTl iUDE,  sji't4-t6de,  s.  [cerlitudo,  Lat.]  Cer- 
tainty; freedom  from  doubt.  Dry  den. 

CER'VICAL,sJr.T4.kai,a.  [cervicalL.,  Lat.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  neck.  Chetine. 

CERULEAN,  si-ri'ltin,      ^ 

CEB  U'LEOUS.  si-ri'i'li-fts,    j  **• 
[ca-ruleuj,  Lat.]     Hlue;  skyeolunreil.  P.oyle. 

CERULl'KICK,  s4  lA-lU'.ik,  a.  [trom  cilureoiis.] 
Having  the  power  to  produce  a  blue  coloui'. 
Grerv. 

CERWMEN,  sh-riimin,  s.  [Ijtin.]  The  w  ax  of  the 
ear. 

CE'RUSE,  si'r^se,  s.  [ccrussa,  Latin.]  White  lead. 
Quinry, 

CESA'REAN,  <ii-z4'ri-an,  a.  [from  Ca;sar.]  The 
Camnrean  section  is  cutting  a  child  out  of  tho 
womb.  Qninry, 


CESl'I'TrriOUS.  s6s-p4'lMi-fis,  a.   [from  cwpitCJ^ 

Lrtt.  phir.]     Made  of  turfs.  Couifh. 
CESS,  sjs,  s.  [from  cense.]—!.  A  Icvj  made  tii)on  the 

inhabitants  of  a  place,  rated  according   to  their 

pro|ierty.  Sjicnscr,—%  The  act  of  laying  rates.- 3. 

Roniids  or  limits.  Shakspcare. 
To  CESS,  sfs,  v.  a.    To  rate;  to  lay  charge  on. 

SfHnirr. 
CF,.SSA'lION,  sfls-s.\'sh6n,  s.   [cessatio,  Lat.]— I .  A 

stop;  a  rest;  a  vacation.  Hayward.—2.A  pause  of 

hostility,  without  peace. 
CESSA'nr,  sJs-si'vlt,  s.  [Latin.]     A  writ  that  lies 

upon  this  general  ground,  thnt  the  person  against 

whom  il  is  brought  hath,  fur  two  years, omitted  to 

perform  such  service  as  he  is  obliged  by  his  teilure. 

Co^veU 
CESSIBI'LITY,   s?s-si-bil'J-ti,  s.    The  quality  of 

receding,  or  giving  way.  iMf;/»/. 
CE'SSIBLE,  sis'si-bl,  a.  [cessiim,  Lat.]  Easy  to  give 

way.  Dighy. 
CE'SSIOX,   sis'shfln,  s.   [cession,   French.]-!.  Re- 
treat; the  act  of  giving  way.    Bacon.— 2.  Resigna- 
tion. Temple. 
CE'SSIONARY,   s5s'shi-6-n5-ri,  a.  prem  cession.J 

Implying  a  resignction. 
CE'SSMENT,  s^s'mSnt,  s.    [from  Cess.]     An  assess- 
ment or  tax. 
CE'SSOR,  sfis'sfir,  s.  [from  cesso,  Latin.]    He  that 

ciaselh  or  neglccteth  so  long  to  perform  a  duty 

belonging  to  him,  as  that  he  ineurreth  the  dangei" 

of  law.  Cowel. 
CE'STUS.  sJs'tfts,  s.    [Latin.]    The  girdle  of  Venu'r, 
CETA'CEOUS,  si-ti'shils,  a.  [from  cete,  Latin.]  Of 

the  whale  kind.  Braivn.  Ray. 
CHAD,  shid,  s.  A  sort  of  fish.  Carew. 
To  CHAFE,  tshife,  y.  a.    [eehaufter,   French.]- 1. 

To  w:irm  w  ith  rubbing.  Sidney.— 2.  To  heat.  Snakf. 

—3.  'I'o  perfume.  Surkliiti;.—4.  To   make  angry. 

Ilimwarri.  Knolles. 
To  CHAFE,  tshife,  v.  n.— I.   To  rage;  to  fret;  to- 

fume,  Po[)e.—2.  To  fret  against  any  thmg.   S/iaks-. 

peace. 
CHAFE,  tshife,  s.  [from  the  verb.]     A  heat;  a  rage; 

a  fni-j-.  Hudibras. 
CHAFE-WAX,  tshife'wUks,  s.    An  office  belonging 

to  the  loi-d   high  chancellnr,  who  fits  the  -wax  for 

the  sealing  of  writs.  Harris. 
CHA'FER,  tshAfe'fir,  s.  [ceapoji.  Sax.]    An  inseet; 

a  sort  of  yellow  beetle. 
CHA'FERY,  tshafe'ftr.rJ,    s.    A    forge  in  an    iron 

mill. 
CHAFF,  tshir,  s.    [ceap,  Saxon.]—!.  Tfie  husks  of 

corn  tliat  ai-e  separated  by  threshing  and  winnow- 
ing. Drydcn.— 2.  It  is   use<l  for  any  thing  worth- 
less. 
To  CH A'FFER,  tshlfffir,  v.  n.  [kanffan,  German,  to- 

hiiy.]     To  haggle'  to  bargain.  Swiji. 
T.J  CH  A'FFER,  tshJPfflr,  v.  a.—!.  To  buy.  Spenser. 

— 2.  To  exchange.  Spenser. 
CMA'FKERElf,  tsiai'ffir-rdr,  s.   [from  chaffer.]     A 

buyer;  l)arg.niier. 
CHA'FFEliV,  tvliSffflm,  s.  [from  eschaulfer,  Fr.  to 

lieat-]     A  vess-  I  for  heating  water. 
CIIA'FFERY,  tshlf'far-r*,  s.  [fiom  chaffer.]    Traf- 

fick. 
CHA  FKINCH,  VshiPfinsh,    s.      [from    chafT  and 

fnu-lu]     A  liiril,  so  called   because   it  delights  in 

chaff. 
CHA'KFLESS.  tshinis,  a.  [from  chaff.]     Without 

chaff.  Shnk  0  are. 
CHA'KKWF.Kl),  tsl.aPwJid,  s.  Cudweed. 
CHA'FFY. tshSPfi.n.     Like  chaff; full  of  chafl'. 
CHA'FINCiDISH,  tshA'flngfllsli.  s.  [fioin  chaff  and 

dish.]  A  vessel  to  make  any  thing  hot  in;  apoi-table 

grate  for  i-oaln.   Baron. 
CHACR'IN.  shJ-griin',    s.  [chagi-ine,  Fr.]    Ill-hu- 

mour;  v.  \ation.  Pope. 
To  CHAGR'IN.  shl-gr44n',  v.  a.  [ctagriner,  Fr.]  To 

vex;  to  put  out  of  temper. 
CHAIN,  tshiiie,   j.    [cfmine,  French.]- 1.  A  series 

o    linlvs  fhstenetl  one  within  another.    Genesis.— 2. 

\  Ixjiid;  a  manacle;  n  fetter.  Pope.— 3.  A  line  of 

links  Willi  which  land   is  mea«urfd.  Lo(ke.—4.  A 
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splits  llnlitd  Jogflher;  a  ffuiin  ol"  i>voi>p4i*ioiis. 
Hiniimoiiil. 

To  CHAIN\t$Ii^ie,  V.  ii.  [from  tXw  iiouii.]— 1.  To 
fasten  or  link  wi'tli  a  chain.  KnbUc.u—2.  To  brinj^ 
into  slavery-  Pupe.—3.  To-  put  in  a  ehaiu.  KiwKes. 
—4.  To  unite.  Slink-i. 

CHA'INPUMP,  tsltiiic'pftmp,  s.  [tVoni  chain  and 
pump.]  A  piinij)  used  in  large  Eug-lish  vessels, 
which  4$  double,  so  that  one  rises  as  the  other  falls. 
CJniti.bem- 

CHAIN'SHOT.  tshAnc'sliot^  s.  [from  chain  mid  shot.] 
Two  buUeisf  or  hell'  Iniilets,-  fkiteued  tog-etjier  by  a 
chain,  nhich,  when  tliey  fly  open,  cut  aMuy  what- 
ever i<  t)ef 'ore  lliein. 

CHAVNV/OKK,  tshine'wdrk,  s.  Work  with  oiwn 
spaces.  King. 

CHAIR,  tshire,  s.  [chair,  French.]—!.  A  move- 
able Stat.  IVatts.—l.  A  seat  of  Jnslioe,  or  of 
authority. — 3.  A  vehicle  borne  by  men;  ,a  sedan. 

CHA'IHMAN,t8liire'm4n,s.  [ifom  chair  and  mam] 
— 1.  The  president  of  an  assembly.  H'utU.-r-%  One 
whose  trade  it  is  to  carry  a  cliair. 

CHAISE,  sh^ze,  s.  [chaise,  Fr.]  A  carriage  of  jdea- 
sure  drawn  hv  one  liorse.  AritlUoii, 

CHALCCGHAPHER,  Kil-kog'sraf-ffir,  s,  [x='>- 
x:yfxsG,\  of  •/='>-^'«  ,  brass.]    An  engraver  in  brass. 

CHAXCfyGKAPHY,  kiUkdg'grA^r-f  J,  s.  [x^t.Mytx- 
«<x.]    Engiaviiig  in  brass, 

CHA'LDER,     ~) 

CHA'LDRON.    J>tshal'dr(in,  s. 

CHA'UDRON,  J 
A  iliy  English  measnre  of  coals,  consisting  of  thir- 
ty-six bushels  heaped  up.    The  citauilrun  should 
weigh  two  thousand  imiaids.  ChumlicTS. 

CUA'LICE,  tshilis,  s.  [cahe,  Sax.]— 1.  A  cup;  a 
bowl.  Stiaks. — 2.  It  is  (generally  used  for  a  cup  used 
in  acts  of  worship.  Siillingfeet. 

t;HA'LICED,tsliil'lisf.  a.  Lfromcalix,  Lat.]  Having 
a  cell  or -cup.  Sliakslicare. 

CHALK,  tshiwk,  s,  [tealp,  Sax.]  f//a//c  is  a  white 
fbssile,  usually  reei.oned  a  slone,  but  by  some 
ranked  among  the  IxjU's. 

3'o  CHALK,  tshjwk,  v.  a.  [from  tliP' nmui.]— I.  To 
rub  wish  cUnlk.— 2.  To  nianure  with  «halk.  Mur- 
tinicr.—3'  To  mark  or  trace  out  as  with  chalk. 
'  ■'  ouri-ward, 

CHA'LK-CUITER,  tshdwk'kat-lQr,  a.  A  man  that 
diss  chalk.  H'oodiuard. 

CHA'LKY,  tshiwlv'ki,  a.  [from  chalk.}— 1.  Coiisiu- 
iug  of  chalk;  white  w  itii  chalk.— 2.  Impregnated 
with  chalk.  Bacon. 

Tu  CHA'LLKNGE,  tsli  Jl'lJnje,  v.  a.  [chalenger,  Fr.] 
—1.  To  call  another  to  answer  for  an  ofi'ence  by 
combat.  S/iaks,—2.  To  call  to  a  contest.  Lo<:ke.~-i. 
To  accuse.  JZ/nAvf. — 1.  [In  law.]  He  ihallengcs  the 
Jury;  to  object  to  the  impartiality  of  any  one.  Hale. 
—S.  To  claim  as  due.  Hooker.  Aridismt.—d.'Vo 
cull  any  one  to  the  performance  of  conditions. 
Pencham. 

CHA'LLENCE,  tshai'l?nje.  s.  [from  tlie  verb.] 
—1.  A  summons  to  combat.  i>haks.—2,  A  demand 
of  something  as  due.  Collier.— 3.  [In  law.]  An 
exception  taken  either  against  persons  or 
things;  persons,  as  in  assize  to  the  jurors,  or  any 
one  or  more  of  them  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Coivel. 

CHA'LLENGER.  uhill'ljn-iflr,  s.  [from  challenge.] 
— 1.  One  that  douits  or  summons  anotlier  to  com- 
bat.—2.  One  that  claims  superiority.  S/iaka.—S.  A 
claimant.  )looka: 

CHALY'BEATE.  k4-llb'b4-gt,  a.  [from  chalyljs, 
Latin.]  Inipregiiattd  with  iron  or  steel.  Ar- 
bulhiii'l. 

CHAMA'DE,  shft-mide',  s.  [French.]  The  Ix-nt  of 
the  drum  which  di.clares  a  surniuler.  Aiiiliior.. 

CHA'MBER,  tshim. 'hfir,  s.  [eJiand»re,  Fr.]— 1.  An 
apartment  in  a  house;  geuerally  uscfl  Jbr  those  a p- 
propriate<l  to  lodging. -r2.  Any  retired  room.  Prior. 
— ;•.  Any  cavity  or  liuliow.  Sliitr/>,~4.  A  court  Oi' 
.iiistice,./J»//i;/t-.— 5.  The  hollow  part  of  t' .;  gun 
where  the  cbai-ge  is  lo<lged.— 6.  'I  he  cavity  wheiv 
the  powiUris  tmlgril  in  a  mine. 

To  CHA'MBER,  tsh.'ime'biV,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
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— 1.  'I"o  be  wanton;   to    intrigue.  Jionians.r—2.  To 
reside  as  in  a  chami)er.  S'.nki/te/ire. 

CHA'MBER  ER,  tsliinic'bfir-ar,  s.  [fwin  chamber.] 
A  manof  intngue.  S/iakspcme. 

CHA'MBERFELLOW,  lshiu.t'bflr-f«l-li,  s.  [from 
chandler  and  fellow.]  One  that  lies  in  the  same 
chamber.  Sjiectnior. 

CHA'MBERLAIN,  tshimc'bai-liii,  s.  [from  cham- 
ber.]—1.  Lordglvat  chambeilain  of  England  is  the 
sixth  great  officer  ol  tiie  crown.— 2.  Lord  cliamlK-r- 
lainof  the  household  Ins  the  o^ersigbi  of  all  clK- 
cers  belongiu'^  to  the  king's  chambers,  except  the 
pn-einci  of  the  liett eliamlKr.  CJiowtiev-wClrremlon. 
—3.  A  servant  who  has  the  care  of  the  chambci-s. 
S/iaks.  Dn/ifcii. 

CHA'MBF.RLALKSHIP,  tsliinie'bftr-l?n-sliip.  s, 
[from  chamberlaiji.]      I'he  oRlce  of  a  cliand>erlain. 

CHA'MBERMAID, Lshiiii.  'bac-midc. s.  [from  cham- 
lier  and  maid.]  A  iiinid  whose  business  it  is  to  dress 
a  lady.  Ben  Joiisnti. 

Tu  GHA'MBLET,  kaiu'lJt,  t.  a.  To  rar> !  to  varie- 
gate.  Bacon. 

CHA'MBREL  6/vi /(orjp,  kln/blJl.  The  joint  or 
bending  of  the  upper  part  oi'  llic.hinder  leg. 

CHAME'LION,  k4-m4'li-(in,  s.  1'Axy.xiKiw.-]  The 
cliamelion  has  four- feet,  and  on  each  foot  three 
cUws.  Its  tail  is  fiat,  its  nose  long,  its  back 
is  sharp,  its  skin  plated.  Some  have  asserted, 
tliat  it  lives  only  upon  air;  but  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  fee<l  on  dies.  Tliit»  animal  is  said  to.  as- 
sume the  coluur  iii'  tliose  things  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. Bacon, 

To  CHA'.MFER,  t.-diam'lf.r,v.  a.  [chanibver,  Fv.]iTo 
channel. 

CHA'MFER,tshani'r.'ir.       7 

CHA'MFREI'.tsham'.lret,    5'" 

A  small  fuiTow  or  gutter  on  a  column. 

CHA'MLET,  kJm'lJt,  s.  See  CAJ^ELOT.  Pca- 
chnm, 

CHA'iMOIS,  shl'moe,  s.  [cliamo's,  Fr.]  An  animal 
of  the  goat  kinil.  Deurcronoiny. 

CHA'MOMILE,  kSm'i-mile,  s.  [:/,v^-..«i!M..]  The 
name  of  an  odoriferous  plant.  Spenser. 

To  CHAMP,  tshJiiip,  V.  a.  [champayer,  Fr.j-rI«io 
bite  with  a  frequent  action  <if  the  teeth.  Bacon. — 2. 
To  dev<iur.  S/iectator. 

To  ChAMP.tsh^mp,  v.  n.  To  perform  frequently  the 
action  of  biting.  Sidney.  li'i.w.ran. 

CHA'MPAIN,  shim'pine,  s.  [campagne,  Fr.]  A 
flat  open  country.   Speniter.  Milton. 

CHA'MPERTORS,  shim'pilr-tars,  fs.  [from,  cham- 
perty.] Siith  as  move  suits  at  their  pvojier  Costs,  to 
have  part  of  the  gains. 

CHA'MPERTY.sham'pfir-tJ,  s.  [chainpart,  Fr.]  A 
maintenance  of  any  man  in  his  suit  to  hare  .part 
of  the  thing  recoveifd. 

CHAMPI'GNON,  shim-pln'yfln,  s.  [champignon, 
Fr.]     A  kind  of  niiisbroom.  IVoodunvd. 

CHA'MPION,  tsli4m'|)^an,  s.  [champion,  Fr.J— 1.  \ 
man  who  undertakes  a  cause  in  single'  eomb^it. 
Dryden.—2.  A  hero;astout  wnmwur.  Lmkr. 

To  CHA'MPION,  tsham'p4-an,  v.  n.   To  challenge. 

CHANCE,  tsh^nse,  s.  [chance,  Fr.]— 1.  ForMinei<he 
cause  of  fortuitous  events.— 2.  The  act  Of  lortiuie. 
Bf,con.~3.  Accident;  casual  occurrence;  fortuitous 
event.  Suul/i.  ■  Pofie.—A.-  Event;  success;  luck. 
Shaks.—S.  Misfortune;  unlucky  accident.  Shaks.— 
e.Possibility  of  any  occsn-eme.  Milton. 

To  CHANCE,  tshftnse,  v.  n.  [fi»m.lb4  noQn.]  .  Ttt 
happen:  to  f;!ll  out.  Knollcs. 

CHANOVME'DLEY,  tsbSnse-ntid'li.  s.  pi«rti 
chance  and  medley.]  In  law,  the  casool'slaugliter  <^f 
a  man,  not  altogether  witliout  tlic  fault  of  the 
slayer.  CmrrU  Simtli. 

CHA'Nt  KABLK,  fshanse'4-bl,  a.  [fr«m  clianee.] 
Accidental. 

CILVNCKL,  tsliin's?l,  s.  [from  cancellivLat.]  The- 
eastern  part  of  the  cliurch,  in  which  the  altar  is 
pliioed.(  //o(iA-er.  Addiion. 

CHA'NCELLOR,  tshan'sJUar,  s.  ca.icellBrin»,  Lat. 
chancelii  r,  Fr.]— 1.  The.r/«7ncW/o)'  hathpowefto 
moderate  and  temper  the  written  la\<-,  and  subj 
jeetelh  himself  only  lo  the  law  of  nattu-e.and  con- 
st ieiie,-.  Cfrv!.    S:,-if,.—2.  CHANCELLOR  inthe 
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Erclctlaslicnl  Cotui.  A  liishop's  lawjiT,  to  ilirect 
the  liUliojis  ill  iiiatlei-s  ol"  jiidgiiieiit.  Aijdffe.—^. 
CIlANCKLLOIt  iij'a  Cathedral.  A  (li'^iiitan,\vlii)st- 
"llice  it  i>  lo  suiK-iiiut-ml  tlie  icmilar  exori-ise  of 
«1.  votiiiii.— 1.  CHANClOLLOll  uf  tlu:  Exifuqun: 
An  olilecr  who  sits  in  tliat  coiirl,aiid  in  tin-  r\iiit- 
<iui.r  cliadiht  r,  and,  wiili  tlu-  rest  of  tl>at  couri,  <ir- 
•tiTeth  tliin;fs  to  lilt-  lviiis".s  Ix-sl  Ufiuiil.  Coucl.—i. 
CHAN'CliLLOil  if  t/it-'Univeiii/j:  Tin.-  inincijial 
■nMefisii'ali'- 

CllA'NCEI.I.ORSHIP.  tsli3n's5I.iSi-sh'fi),  s.  The 
oHicc  (if  cliaiici  llov.  CaiitiLn. 

CJI A'NC  KliY.  is!iin'sii'-4.  j.  [probably  clianci-lltTy, 
tlitn  shortened.]  'I'he  court  of  tqiiity  and  cou- 
Hciriice-  Court- 

CHA'NCRK,  sliAiik'flr,  s.  [chancre,  Frcncii]  An 
ulcer  usually  arising  fi-oiii  \cneieal  maladies. 
li'iyeninti. 

CI1A*XCKUUS.  shSnk'rfts,  a.  [frora  chancre.]  Ul- 
c.  rous.  Wire/, inn. 

CJiANOEU'Kll,  shinHli-liJi-',  s.  [cliandclicr,  Fr.] 
A  branch  for  candies. 

CHA'NDLEK,  Mlilnd'lfiv,  s.  [chandeler,  French.] 
An  artisan  wh'ise  tradi- it  is  to  ninki.  candles.  Gay. 

CHA'ypRiy,  shin'fim,  s.  [old  Fr.]  Tlie  tore  part 
of  the  head  of  a  hoi-se.  Farrier' i  Dk  t. 

TuCHANOK,  tshinje,  v.  a.  [chan«;er,  Fr.]— l.To 
put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another.  Bacon.— i. 
To  resign  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  another.  South. 
Drtjdcn. — 3.  To  discount  a  large  piece  of  money 
into  several  smaller.  Swift. — 4.  To  give  and  take 
reciprocally.  Taylor. — 5.  To  alter.  Ecclus.—6.  To 
mend  the  disposition  or  mind.    Shaksfirarc. 

Tu  C'HAN'GE,  tshinje,  v.  n.  To  undergo  change; 
to  suffer  alteration.  S/inkspcare. 

CHANGE,  tshinje,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  An  altera- 
tion of  the  state  of  any  thing.  Shnki-. — 2.  A  sttc- 
cessiun  of  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another. 
Prior. — 3.  The  time  of  the  moon  in  which  i>  begins 
a  new  monthly  revolution.  B«co'/.— 4.  Novel'y. 
Drydru.—5.  An  alteration  of  the  order  in  which  a 
set  of  bells  is  sounded.  Norris. — 6.  That  which 
makes  a  variety.  yu(/^c>'.— 7.  Small  money.   S^v/ft. 

CHA'NGEABLE,  tsliinje'a-bl,  a.  [from  ch.inge.] 
— I.  Subject  to  change;  fickle;  inconstant.— 2. 
Possible  to  change.  Arbuthnot.—Z.  Having  the  qua- 
lity of  exhibiting  diUcrent  appe.-irances.  Shaks. 

CH.\'NGEABLENESS,  tshin.jc'j-bl-nis,  s.  [from 
chang.  able.]— 1.  Susc<:ptibility  of  change.  HooUcr. 
— 2.  inconstancy;  fickleness.  Siihiey. 

CHA'NGKA15LY,tshiii.ie'i-bli,  ad.  Inconstantly. 

CHA'N'GEFL'L,  tsliAnjc'ful,  a.  Inconstant;  uncer- 
tain; mutable.  Pope. 

CHA'NGEI.ESS,  tsha:!jea5s,  a.  Not  subject  to 
change;  permanent;  durable. 

CUA'NGELING,  tsliinji  'ling,  s.  [from  ehange.]— 1. 
.K  child  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another. 
Sprns.—2.  An  idiot;  a  natural.  Dryitcn.—Z.  One 
apt  to  change;  awaverer.  llndibrns. 

CHA'NGER,  tshinje'ftr,  s.  One  that  is  employed 
in  changing  or  discounting  money. 

CIIA'NNEL,  tshii.'i.Jl,  s.  [canal,  Fr.]— 1.  The  hol- 
low bed  of  running  waters.  S])eiin.—2.  Any  cavity 
drawn  longways.  Dryden.—Z.  \  sireight  or  narrow 
wa. — i.  A  gutter  or  furrow  of  a  pillar. 

To  CHA'NNEL,  tshSn'nJl.  V.  a.  To  cut  any  thing 
in  channels,     ll'oilon.    B'nckinore. 

To  CHANT,  tihlnt,  v.  a.  [chanter,  Fr.]T-l.  To  sing. 
Sf)ent  —2.  To  celebrate  by  song.  Bramhell.—3.  "i'o 
sing  in  the  cathedral  service. 

Tu  CHANT,  tshint,  v.  n.    To  sing,     /liiioj. 

CHANT,  tshiiit,  s.    Song;  melo»ly.  Milton. 

CHA'NTER,  tsh.lnt'dr,  s.  A  singer;  a  songster. 
Pope. 

CHA'NTICI.EF.R.  tshSn'tJ-klWr,  s.  [from  chan- 
ter ami  clair,  Frencli.]  The  cock,  from  his  crow. 
nnidrn, 

CHA'NrRESS,tshan'lr3j,  s.  [from  chant.]  A  wo- 
ni.in  singer.     MH'o-n. 

CHA'NTRV,  tshSn'iri,  s.  [fi-om  chant.]  Clnntry  is 
a  church  endowed  with  revenue  tor pricsu.tosing 
mass  for  the  souls  of  the  dcuiors. 

CHA'OS,  ki'ds,  s.  [chaos.  Latin.]— 1.  The  m.-is]  of 
matter  suppustd  to  be  iii  coul'iuiou  before  it  was 


divided  by  th^  creation  into  its  projier  classes  .anU. 

elemi-nts.— 2.    Confusion;  jneguiar    nii.\tnre.   Jf*. 

Charlrs.—'S.  Any  thing  where-  the  i>arls  are  uifflis*. 

till   uishiil.     i'ui/r. 
CHA'OTICK,  ki'di-ik,  a.     [from chaos.?,    Reiem-. 

bli.igehaos;  confusetl.     Oerharn. 
To  Cli.Al',  tshop,  V.  H.  [kappen,  Outclu]   To  breaC 

into  chinks;  to  make  gape.     Hlackmore. 
CilAl",  tiiiip,  K.     A  cleft;  a  gaping;  a  chink.  JUur- 

net. 
CHAP,_  tsh5p,  s.     The  upper  or  under  part  of  a. 

blast's  mouth.    Gmv. 
CHAPE,  tshipe,    s.    [chappe,  French-J   Tht>  catcit 

of  any  thing  by    which   it  is  held   in  its  phiCe. 

Sha/cs/»:nre. 
CIlVPEL,ts!iilp'5l,  s.    [chapella,Lat.]    A  chapel  ia 

eitlier  adjoining  to  a  chuiX'L,  as  a  jinrcel  of  the  same, 

or  si'parate,  called  a  chajiel  of  ease.  C(r.ue!.  S'iinetj.. 

Ayliffe. 
CHA'PELESS,  tshipa'iSs,  a.    Without  a  chape. 
CHA'PELI.ANY,   lshap'plll§n-n^,    s.      A   eliapeU 

lany  is   founded   witbiji  soine  other  church.    Ay- 

'iff<^. 
CHA;peLRY,  tsh.tp'ai.ii.  3.    [fi-om  chapel.]    The 

jurisiliction  or  bound  of  a  chapel. 
CHAPE' RON,  slii-pj'r65ii,  ».    A  kind  of  hood  \yon» 

by  the  knights  of  (he  raiter.    Camden, 
CHA'PFALN.  tshop'filn,  a.    [from  chap  anS  fain: J 

Having  the  mouth  shrunk.     Dn/den. 
CHA'PITEU,  tshap'^-tfiv,  s.     [chapiteau,  FrencK^' 

Capital  (if  a  jiillar.    Ejrodui. 
CHA'PLAIN,  tshap'iin,  s.    [capellanus,  Latin.]   Hef 

that  attends  the  king,  or  other  jiers-on,  for  the  in- 

sti-uctioii  of  him   and  his   family-    Cowd.    S/inkSj 

pfare. 
CHA'PLAINCY.  tsli4p'lln-sJ,  s.    [fitrm  chaplain.] 

The  ofiice  or  place  of  a  chajilain. 
CHA'PLAINSHiP.  tsh:ip'lfn-shlp,   s.    [from  chap. 

lain.]— 1.    Th<^  office  or  busines-s  of  a  chaplain.-*'.^. 

The  possession  er  revenue  of  a  chapel. 
CHA'PLESS,  tsliSj/l^s,  a.   [from  chap.]    Without 

any  flesh  about  the  mouth.  Shakftpnrc. 
CH.V'PLET,  tship'iet,  s.    [chainlet,  French.]— 1.  A 

garland  or  wrentli  to  be  worn  about  the  head.— 2i 

A  string  of  beads  used  in   the  Romish  chiiieb.— 3> 

[In  architecture.]    A  little  moulding  carved  inter 

round  lieads. 
CHA'PMAN,  tship'min,  s.    [eeapinan,  Saxon.]   A 

cheapner;  one  that  offers  as  a  purchaser.   S/iaku; 

Ben  .hiis.in.  Drydcn. 
CHAPS,  tshopj,   s.    [frxmi  chap.]    Tiie  mouth  of  » 

beast  of  pivy.     Drydcn. 
CHAPT,         ?.,^^ 
CHA'PPED,r*''°l'*- 

part.  pass,  [from   to  chap.]    Cracked;  clef:.    Bot 

Jon  .ill  It. 
CHA'PTER,  tshAp'ifir,    s.     [chapin-e,  French.]-!. 

A  division  of  a  book,    South.— 2.  Chapter,  from  co- 

pitulum,  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  a  cathedral. 

Cou-rl.—3.  The  place  in  which    asseiiibliei  of  tlie 

clergv  ai-e  h  Id. 
CHA'p'fREL,  tship'trjl,  s.     The   capitals  of  pil' 

lars  or  pilasters,  which  support  archts.  iloxwi. 
CHAU,  tsliar,  s.     A  fish  lounil  in 'Winander-nieer  in 

Lancashire,  and  a  few  other  l)l.lct^. 
To  CHAR,  ishir,  v.  a.    To  bum  wood  to  a  black  ciu-- 

der.     If'ottdivard. 
CHAU.  tshiie,  s.  [cyppe,  work,  Sax.]  Work  done  by 

the  day.     Drydcn. 
Tu  CHAR,  tshiir,  v.'n.    To  work  at  other's  houses 

by  the  day.     Dryden. 
CHAR-WOMAN,  tsliAr(.'«im-(>n,s.  A  woman  hired 

accidtiilally  for  odil  work.    Sn'tf. 
CHA'RAC  lER,k4i-'4k-lOr,  s.  [cliai-acter.  Lat.]- 1. 
A  mark;  a  stamp;  a  repriscntaiioii.  Milton.— 2.  A 

letter  used  in  writing  or  printing.   Holder.— 3.  The. 

hand  yr  manner  of  writing.  Shak.t.—4.  A   repre- 

stnlalion  oi'  any  niaji  as  to  his   personal  qualities. 

Denham.-s.   An  account  of  any  thing  as  good  or 

bail.     At.'dii$7l. — 6.  °l'lie  person  with  his  assiinlilagu 

of  qualities.  Drydcn.— T.  Personal  qualities;  par- 
ticular constitution  of  the  mind.  Pojv.—S.  Adven- 
titious quahiies  imxire^std  by  a  jnist  or(.tJlee.    .IC- 

tcrliiiry. 
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fit,  fir,  tin,  tii;-mi,  mit;-i.lne,  pfii;- 


To  CIIA'RACTEB,  uarAlv-ifir,  V.  a.  To  inscriU; 
to  engrave.   Shrikapcare. 

CIIAKACTERI'sriCAL,  kir-JU-t4-iis'l4-k4l,  a. 
£t"i-om  cliarattiriz*'.]  That  wliich  constitutu  tlie 
rharacler.     iiooihianl. 

CHARACIERI'S  nc  ALNESS,  kJ;-Jk-ti-i  U'i4-kil- 
nis,  s.  [from  cliarattfristic;;!.]  I'he  (juiility  of  be- 
iii)?  IKciiliiirto  a  cliaracter. 

CHAHACTERISTICK,  k4r-4l<-'Ms'iik,  a.  That 
which  coii^iicutcs  the  •hai-acier.    Pojic, 

To  CHARA'C  lEUIZE,  kai-Ak'i4-ilze,  v.  a.  [from 
charutier.] — 1.  To  (five  a  cljiiracter  or  an  ac- 
connl  of  the  personal  (|ualitie9  of  any  man.  Sicift. 
—2  To  engrave;  to  imprint.  Halc.—Z.  To  mark 
wiih  a  particular  stamp  or  token.    Arbuthnot. 

CHAR'ACTERLESS.kii'Ak-tfiv-lJs.  a.  L»"roi»  clia- 
racter.] Without  a  characier.  Slinks/ieair. 

CKA'RAC TERY.  kai-'dk-tfir-ri,  s.  [trom  cliarac 
ter.]    Impression;  mark.     Shakspearc. 

CHA'RCOAL,  tsliii-'kole,  9.  [fiom  to  chark,  to 
burn.]  Ciwl  made  by  burning  wooJ  nnt'er  tuif. 

€HARU,  uhini,  s.  [chaixle.  Fr.]— 1.  Chaith  of  arti- 
chokes are  tlie  leavis  of  iair  articlioke  plants  lied 
and  wi-apiied  up  all  over,  but  the  tup,  in  straw. 
Cliumbem.—i.  Cliards  of  bet  t,  are  iilants  of  white 
b<  et  transplanted.  Mortimer. 

Tu  CHARGE,  tshirje,  v.  a.  [charter,  French.]—!. 
To  intrust;  to  commission  lor  a  certain  purpose. 
Sfiaks.—2.  To  imjiute  as  a  debt.  Locke— 2.  To 
impute  as  a  crime.  Pepe,  IVfiftx.—4,  To  impose 
8»  a  task.  TUlut^on.—S.  To  accuse;  to  censure. 
H'ahe.—f>.  To  accuse.  Job.— 7.  To  challenge. 
Si'tuki.—Z.  To  conmmnd.  Drydcn.—Ti.  To  fall 
ui>on;  to  attack.  Grrnivil/c.—  W.  To  bunlen;  to 
load.  Temple— II.  To  m.  A(iiUson.—12.  To\oa<i 
a  t^uu. 

CHARGE,  tshirje,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Care; 
triMt;  custody.  Kndles.—i,  Precept;  mandate; 
command.  Hooker. — 3.  Commission;  trust  confer- 
ltd;  office.  Pope.— 4'  Accusation;  imputation. 
Sliukt. — 5.  The  thin;^  intrusted  to  care  or  manage- 
ment. M/Uon,—6.  E.\pi  nse;  cost.  Spenser.  Drj- 
iien.—7.  Onset;  al^Kck.  Sacen.-S.  The  signal  to  fall 
uiion  enemies.  Vri/ilen.—9.  The  (juaiitity  of  pow- 
der and  ball  put  into  a  gun.— 10.  A  i<repai-ation,  or 
sortofouitment.app!ied  to  the  shoulder-splaitsand 
sprains  of  horses.  Fnrrier's  Dfcf.—U.  [In  herald- 
ry.] Ther/(f.)-^e  is  that  which  is  bonis  upon  the  co- 
lour.   Peachnm. 

CIIATIGEABLE,  tshar:ia-b).a.  [Irom charge.]-!. 
Expensive;  costly.  H'oitan.—?,.  Imputable,  as  a 
debt  or  crime.  Soulfi.—3,  Subject  to  clinrge;  ac- 
cusable.     S/,e.tfitor. 

CHA'RGEARLENESS,  ts;,;U-'jA-bJ-n?5,  s.  Jfrom 
chargeable.]— Exptuse;  cost,  costliness.  BoyU'. 

CHA'RG EARLY,  tshii^ja-blS,  ad.  [from  chargea- 
ble.]   Espensively.     Ascluim. 

CHA'RGEB,  tshir'jfir,  s.  [from  charge.]  A  large 
dish.    Deiiham, 

CHA'RILY,  tshi'.i-lJ,  ad.  [from  char)-.]  Warily; 
frugally. 

CHA'HIXESS.tshi'itnJs,  s.  [from  chary.]  Cau. 
tiun;  nicety.     Shiikxljewc.   - 

CHA'KIOr,  tsh4i're-flt,  s.  [car-rhod,  Welsh.]-!.  A 
oirriage  of  pleasure,  or  st.Tte.  Dri/dcii.—2.  A  car 
ill  wliii  h  men  of  arms  were  anciently  placed. 

To  CUA'KlOT,t-hiii'ri-ftt,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  convey  in  a  ■  Imi  iot.    Milton. 

tUARIOTE'ER,  vbar-ri-at-tWr',  s.  [from  chariot.] 
He  that  drives  the  chariot.   Piior. 

CHA'RIOT  RACK,  ishai'ij-dt-rise,  s.  A  sport 
vhere  chariots  were  driven  for  the  prize.  Ad- 
tlhon. 

CH.VRI  lADLE,  tsh.^,'i-t5-bl,a.  [charitable,  Fr.]- 
1.  Kind  in  giving  alms.  Taylor,— 2.  KUid  in  judg- 
ing of  otbei-s.  Bni  07i, 

CHA'H  riAin.y,  tshir'i-ii-bli,  a  !.  [from  charity.] 
—1.  Kindly;  lilKTilly.— 2.  Reiievolenlly;  without 
malignity.    Tnylor, 

CnVRIiy,  ishAri-tA,  s.  [eharii*!,  French.]-!. 
TeiKlerntss;  kindness;  love.  Milton.— 2.  Gootl- 
will;  b  iievolence.  Orydcri.—S.  The  theolojiic.'!! 
\irtiie  of  universal  lo»e.   Ifookrr,    Alfcrdury,—*. 


Liberality  »o  tlie  poor.  Drydeu.—S,  Alms;  relief  gm 
en  to  the  poor.  Vtstrange. 

To  CHARK,  tshirk,  v.  a.  '1  o  burn  to  a  black  cinder. 
Greiv. 
\  CHA'RLATAN.  shir'IS-tan,  ..    [charlatan,  Fr.]    A 
'      quack;  a  mountel>ank.  Brunn. 
I  CHARLATA'NICAL,    shaH4-tin'i-kai,   a.    [fi«m 

charlatan.]    qaackish;  ignorant.    Cowley. 
j  CHA'RLATANRY,  shir'll-tin-ri,  s.  [from  cbarla- 
I      tan.]  Wheedling;  deceit. 

1  CHARLES'S  WAIN,  tshiib/lz-wine,  s.  The  north- 
j      ern  constellation,  called  die  bear.  Bmvn. 

CHA'RLOCK,  tshii-'l3k,  s.  A  weed  growing  »mong 

I      the  com  with  a  yellow  flower. 

j  CHAli?,!,  tshirm.'s.  [charme,  Fr.  carmen,  Lat.]—1, 

I       Words  or  jihilters,  imagined  to  have  some  occult 

power.  Sliaks-    SuiJt.—2.  Something  of  Jiower  to 

gain  tbe  aft'ections.  trailer. 

To  CHARM,  tshirra,  v.  a.  [from  the  nounj— 1.  To 
fortify  with  charms  against  evil.— 2.  To  make 
powerful  bj  charms.  Sidney.— 3.  To  subdue  by 
some  secret  power.— 4.  To  subdue  by  pleasure. 
IValler. 

CHA'RMER,  tshir'mfir,  s.  [from  charm.]  One  that 
has  the  power  of  charms,  or  enchantments. 
Dryden. 

CHA'RMING,tshii'nilng,  particip.  a.  [fromcharm.J 
Pleasing  in  the  highest  degree.  Sfirat. 

CHA'RMINGLY,  tshii'mlng-li,  ad.  [from  charm- 
ing.] In  such  a  manner  as  to  please  exceedingly. 
Addison, 

CHA'RMINGNESS,  tshii'ming-nJs,  s.  [liom 
[charming.]  The  power  of  pleasing. 

CHA'RNEL,  tshir'iiJl.  a.  [charael,  Pr.]  Containing 
flesh  or  carcasses.  Milton. 

CHA'RNELHOUSE,  tshir'nll-hjise,  s.  [eharnier, 
Fr.]  The  place  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are 
reposited.  Taylor. 

CHART,  tshirt,  s.  [cliarta,  Lat.]  A  delineation  of 
coasts.   Arbutlmot. 

CHA'RTER,tshir'iar,s.  [cbarta,  Lat.]-!.  A  r A«,-- 
tcr  is  a  written  evidence.  Coxcel.—2.  Any  writing 
bestowing  privileges  or  rights.  Raleigh.  South.— 
3.  Privilege;   immunity;  exei.ption.   Shnks. 

CHLVRTER-PARTY,  tshii'i4r-pirt4,  s.  [char- 
tre-partie,  Fr.]  A  paper  relating  to  a  contract,  of 
which  e.ich  partv  has  a  copy.  Hale. 

CHA'RTERED,  tshii'ifii-d.  a.  [from  charter.]  Pri- 
vileged; granted  by  c  artcr.     Shakspcare. 

CIIA'RY,  tshi're,  a.  [from  care.]  Careful;  cautious. 
Careyi'. 

To  CHASE,  tshise,  v.  a.  [cbasser,  Fr.]— 1.  To  hunt 
as  game. — 2.  lo  pursue  as  an  enemy.  Judges. — 
3.  To  drive.  Knollcs.—i.  To  follow  with  desire  to 
overtake. 

Cn.\SE,  tshise,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— I.  Hunting; 
pursuit  of  any  thing  as  game.  But  net.— ^.  Fitness 
to  be  hunted.  Dryden.—3.  Pursuit  of  an  enemy. 
KnoUes. — 4.  Pursuit  of  something  as  desirable. 
Brpden.—S.  Hunting  match.  Shaks.—5.  The  game 
hunted.  Sidney.  Granville.— 7,  Open  gixiuiul 
stored  with  such  beasts  as  are  hunted.  Shaks. — S. 
T/ie  CHASE  of  a  gun,  is  the  whole  bore  or  length 
of  a  piece.    Chanihcrs. 

CHA3E-GUN,  tshise'gfin,  s.  [from  chase  and  gun.] 
Chms  in  the  fon-pait  of  the  ship,  fired  upon  those 
that  are  pursued.     Dryden. 

CIIA'SER,  tshi'tdr,  s.  [from  chase.]  Hunter; 
pui-sni-r;  driver.    IJntham. 

CHASM,  kJxm,  s.  [z»<r/«x.]— I •  A  cleft;  a  gape;  an 
opening.  Locke— 2.  A  place  unfilled;  a  vacuity. 
Dri/den. 

CIIA''SSELAS,  sh3s'si-14s,  s.  [French.]  A  sort  of 
gni  pe. 

CHASTE,  tshiste,  a.  [chaste,  Fr.  caslus,  Lat.]—!, 
Pun-  from  all  commerce  of  sexes;  ys  a  ehnsle  vir- 
gin—a. Pure;  uncorrupt;  not  mixed  with  barba- 
rous phrases.- ■!.  Free  from  obscenity,  fl'atts. — 4. 
True  to  the  nmrviagp  bed.     Tilui. 

CHA'STE-TREE,  tshisti'trii,  s.  [vitex,  lat.]  A 
tree.  Miller. 

To  CHA'liTEX,  ishAs'tn,  V.  a.  [chustier,  Fr.]  To 
correct;  to  puu  di.    Pitiverhs.    lixnce- 
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— iiJ,  mft.ve,  nil-  u3l;— ti'il)f,  l&b,  l)ulli-.-ill;— j)6iind;-rr/,"ni,  TUis. 


T(i  CHA'STISK,  tiili^ls'tize,  v.  a.    [castigo,  Lntiu.] 

— 1.  To  piinisli;  to  tori"ect  by  iiunishniL-iit.    Pwjk. 

Oreiv.—2.  'I'a  rwliice  to  orrfcr,  or  olxdicucv    S/taks, 

CHASTl'SEMKNl",  tslias-ti/.c'infiit,  s.  Coirtclioii; 

piinishinent.    Rnleigit-     Bewlei/. 
CHA'STISER,  tshils'il-/.di-,  s.    ifioiii  clianise.]    A 

punisher;  a  corri  ctov. 
CHA'STITY,    tshas'ii-tt,    s.    [cartitas,   Latin.]— 1- 
I'llrity    of    (lie  body.    Taylor.  Fo/ie.—2.  Ki-eicloin 
fi-om  obscenityt  S/uiks.—l.  Freedom  Iroin  bad  mix- 
ture of  any  kind. 
CHA'STELY.  tsUiste'lJ,  ad.  [fi-om.chaste.]  Without 
incontinence;    purely;     wiiliout     couluniiiuuion. 
H'alttn.     Dryden. 
CHA'STENESS,   tshi'!te'n?s,     s.    [from   chastity.] 

Chastity;  puvitv. 
To.  CHAT,  tshdt,  V.  n.    [from   eaqneier,  Fr.]     To 

prate;  to  talk  idlv;  to  prattle.  Sjieusfv. 
CHA'l',  ishat,  s.    [iVoni  the  verb.]    l;lle  talk;  prate. 

Siiaks.    FofM-. 
CHAT,  tshSt,  s.  The  keys  of  trees. 
CHATKLLANY,   tsliai''iel-l^n-c,    s.       [chitelenie, 
I'reuch.]  Ihe  district    under   the  doniiniun  of  a 
cas  tie. 
CHA' f  TEL,  tslitt'tl,   s.     Any  moveable  possession. 
To  CHA'TIEH,  tshil'idr,  v.  a.  [caqiietcr,  French.] 
— 1.  1  "o  make  a  noise  as  a  pie  or  oilier  unhai  nioni- 
uus  birtl.  Sitlncy.  DrydiTi.-~2.  To  make  a  noise  bj- 
collision  of  tiie  teeth.  frior.—3.  'I'o  talk  idly    or 
t-aivlessly.  Watts. 
CHA^TTEU,    tshit'ifir,    s.     [from    tlit-    verb.]— 1. 
'Huhe  like  th.1t  of  a  )iii' or  monkey.— 2.  Idle  pniK'. 
CHA'TTEKER.  tshJi'idr-ftr,  s.  [IVom  challtr.]   An 

iille  tnlkor. 
CliA'T'lY,  tihit'ti,  a.    Liberal  of  conversaliDn.    A 

Cimiliar  term. 
CHA' rWOOD,  tsliJt'u  fid,  s.    Little  sticks;  fuel. 
CH.VVENOER,   tiha\'in.i!d:-,    s.     [chavc-sne,  Fr.] 

Thi»  chub;  a  fisli.  Ifnlmn. 
CIIAUMANTE'LI.E,  slio-mon-tJl',  s.  [French.]     A 

sort  of  pear. 
Tu  CHAW,  tshiw,  V.  a.  [kaweti,  Gernv.in.]  To  mas- 
ticate; to  chew.   Dotine.    Boyle, 
CHAW,tshilw,  s.  [irom  the  verb.]  The  chap. 
CHA'VVDRON,tsh4w'drftn,  s.  Entrails.  Simks. 
CHEAP,  tshii)e,  a.    [eeapan,  Saxon.]—!.  To  be  had 
at  a  low  rale.  Locke— 2.  Easy  to  be  had;  not  r<- 
spected.    Bacon. 
CKE.\1',    tsh^in',   s.    Market;    purchase;     barg::iin. 

Sitlney.    Deny  uf  Piety. 
To   CHEAPEN,   islii'iin,  v.   a.    [ci-a;)pn,  .S,'i\oii,  to 
btiy.]— 1.  'I'o  attempt  to  purchase;  to  bid  for  any 
thing.  Friur.—2.  I'o  lessen  value.  IJry,ieii. 
CHEAPLY.  lihi-p,'li,  ad.  [from  cheap.]  At  a  small 

price;  at  a  low  rate.  Dcydeiu 
CHE'APNES.S,   tshipe'nSs,  s.    [from  cheap.]    Low- 

ness  of  price.  Temple. 
To  CHE.A.T,  tshile,    v.    a.     To   defraud;  to    inii»ose 

ujion;  to  trick.  Tilld'-  n. 
CHEAT,  tshite,  s. — 1.   A  fi-atid;  a  trick;  an  impos- 
ture.—2.  A  per'ion  g-uilty  of  fi-aud.     South. 
CHE'ATEU,  f;hA'tfii-,    ».    [IVum  clieat.]    One  that 

practises  fniud.     Taylor. 
To  CHECK,  tshjk,  V.   u.— 1.  To   repress;    to   curb. 
Bacon.  Milton.— 2.    To  n>pr<>\e;  to  chide.  S/uiki.— 

3.  To  control  by  n  count',  r  r.ckoniiig. 

To  CHECK,  tshjk,  v.  n.— t.  To  stop;  (o  make  a 
stop.    Lr/cAr.— 2.    lo  flush;  tniiiterf.  r-.    Baroti. 

CHECK,  tshik,  s.  [fi-om  thf  verb.]— 1.  R.  pn-ssure; 
stop;  rebuff  Iiogers.—2.  Restraint;  curb;  },'o\ern- 
ment.    Clarendon.— 3.  Reproof;  a    sli-'t.  S/iaks.— 

4.  A  dislike;  a  sudden  di.igust.  l>ryr/en.—5.  In 
falconni',  when  a  hawk  tbrsak'S  her  "propt-r  pnne 
to  follow  other  birds.— 6.  The  cause  of  restraint;  a 
stop.  Clarendoit.—7.  Clerk  of  the  CiiKCK  has  ihv 
check  and  cuntrolment  of"  the  yeomen  of  the 
guanl. 

To  CHE'CKER,7.  .  j. ,, 

ToCHE'qUEK,5***''"'"''^-"- 
[from  ecliecs,  chfss,  Fr.]  I'o  \-nriepate  or  diversify, 
in  the  maniKT  of  a  chess-board,  withalteniule  co- 
lours.   Drayton. 

CHE'CKER,ish?k'ar,  7 

CHE'CKER-AVORK,  ishJk'ftr-wark,  i  *• 
WoTk  varied  alternately.  Kingf- 
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CHE'CKMA'rE,t,h§k'niitc,  s.  [echec  est  mat.  Fr.] 
The  moveuient  on  the  cluM-koard,  that  kills  the' 
opposite  men.  Sjienier. 
CHEEK,  tshi^ik,  s.  [ceac,  S.ixon.]- 1.  '1  he  side  of 
the  fiice  IkIow  the  eye.— 2.  A  general  nanic 
anionj;  nieclninieks  for  ali^iost  all  ihosi-  pieces  v»f 
their  muc'iincs  ihiit  are  douiile.  CfuiinOctt. 
CHEKK-'I-OO'lII,    i,hiik't6a//(,     s.      The   hinder 

tooth  or  tnsk.    Joel. 

CHEER,  isJiiir,  s.   [chirc,  French.]- 1.    Enti-rtaiu- 

iiK'nts;  provisions.  Lurlu\—2.  Inviiiitiiin  to  g:xjel). 

Sliakn.—i.    C;ayety;  jollity.  S/iaks.—4.  Air  ol    tl'ii; 

countenance.    Darnel.— 5.     Temper  of  mind.    Aetr, 

To  CHEER,  tshier,  v.  a.    [from  ihe  noini.]— 1.    T<^ 

incite;  to  encuurase;  to  inspiril.- n.   'lo  coinfuri; 

to  cousol.-.    Dryden— 3. 'I'd  tiUM.  II.     Hope. 

To  CHKKK,  IsliiAr,  v.n.  To  grow  gax  or  gladsome. 

P/tilf/ji: 
CHE'ERKR,  tshiir'ar,  s.  [from  to  cheer.]  GU'.ddeu- 

er;  giver  of  gaxeiy.    Hotiuu.    H'iJ/{,ti. 
CHE'ERKUL,    tsh^ir'lftl,    a.    [Irom  elieer  and  full.] 
—I.    Gay;    full  of  lilL-;  full  01  uunli.— ^.    llavn.j,' 
nu  api>earanee  of  Rayitv. 
CHE'ERFULLY,  tsbWr'lTil-li,  ad.    [from  clietrliil.] 

Without  d.-jcctioij;  with  uayeiy.    Suiti/i. 
CHE'EUFULNESb,  tshi^i'.t"il-n^s,  s.    [Irom   chre;^ 
ful.]— 1.    Fri^edoni    fmiu     dejccliiui;    alacrity.— 2. 
Freedom  troin  ^looiuiiitss.    Si'iney.     - 
CHE'KKLKSS,  ishii.'ies.  a,  [from  cheer.]  Without 

pajety,  coniforr,  or  ilail!ies>.     Drjden. 
CHE'ERLY,    ish^^i'i*,  a.     [from    ciieer.]— 1.   Guv  J 

ciueriiil.    ifuy.— 2.  Not  ^'luoiiiv. 
CHE'ERLY,  tiliicr'l4,ud.  [iroin  cheer]  Cheerfnll<. 

MiUvn. 
CHE'EKY,  ts!iec'rc,a.  [t^-oui  cheer.]  Gay;  sprighilj. 

Gay. 
CHEESE,  tsbiize,  s.  [cyf^-.  Sax.]    A    kind  of  food 

maiic  by  pressing  the  curd  of  milk. 
CHE'E^>ECAKE,  tsliiizr'kike,  s.  [Ivom  cheese  and 
cake.]    A   cake  made  ot    soft   curds,    sugar,    and 
butt  r. 
CHE'ESEMONGER,     tshJJze'mfin-rftr,    s.      [fronj 

clietse  and  luongtr.]  On*-  wlio  dtuls  in  cheese. 
CHE'F:SEVAT,    ts!,4;ze'v4t,    s.     [Iron,  ch.-tse  and 
vat.]    The  Wooden    c.tse    in  which  the  curds  are 
pressed  into  cheese.  Glnrivitle. 
CHE'ESY,  tihii'zi,  a.  Hiiviug  the  r.juurc  or  form  of 

cheese.    Ar'/i.t/mo/. 
CHE'LY,  ke'l^,  s.  [chela,  Lat.]  The  chiw  of  a  shell- 
fish. Bro-.'.n. 
To  CHE'Hl.SH,  tsha/iish,  v.  a.    [cherir,   Fr.]    'lo 

siiiipori;  Id  shelter;  to  nurse  up.   Tilktson. 
CHK'lilSHER,  t-h?r'rlsh-iir,  s.  LfiO'i'  clicrish.]   An 

eneourager;  supjiiirtir.    S/jrnt. 
CKE'RIJIIMENI,  tsl.?r'rlsh-mfnt,   s.     [from  che- 
rish.]    Eucouragemtnt;  support;   comfort.    Sj.rti- 

StT. 

CHK'RHY,  ish?rVi,  ^ 

CHE'KKY  -l  REE,  tsliJr'rJ-ncA,  i '* 
[cerise,  l'ri.r:cli.   cirasus,  Laiiu. '     A  Tree  and  fruit, 
JIale. 

CHE'llUY,  t«lili'i4,  a.  Rcseni'ulilig' a  fZ/frj-!/ in  co- 
lour.   .S/(r?A^vtv;rc. 

CHE'UHYLAY,ls!.ei-'r4-b.\,  s.  Laurel. 

CHE'RR\CHKEKK1>,  isl.ir're-lsl.tikS  a.  ICvoin. 
cherry  Kud  die  k.J  IjuuIiL;  rv.ddy  clucks.  Cuii. 
,^reve. 

CHE'RRYPir,  tsliSi-'ii-ph,  s.  A  child's  ploy,  in 
wliich  tliL-y.  throw  cliwr;  atones  iiitou  small  bote. 
S/ui/.^pei:re. 

CIIEKhi»N;.'SE,  kii^^i-iiii*',  [^.i.-roi  ;."i  A  penin. 
sula 

CHER'l ,  kirt,  s.  [from  quiirtz,  Gem.an.  A  kin  Jut 
flint.     IVoiiilua'd. 

CHE'UL'Ii.t.shlrftb.  s.  plural,  Ci.crist;;:  .  fan;.] 
A  Celestial  spirii,  « liieli,  iii  tlu-  liierarciiy.  is  placi4 
ni  xt  in  order  to  the  Her.iphiiu.     Calmff.    Frioj: 

CHERV'K)CK,tsh4-ri'l.lK,  a.  j  fMini  c'lCi  ub.]  Ac- 
peliek;  reliiinp  to  1I1     -luriib*!!:.    Atiilcn. 

CllK'RLriM,  tshfei'ftU-lm,  s.  i  lit  plu.alo:  theniL, 
Sfiiiky.ier.rc. 

Cnh'UUIUNE,  ishe/i-bln,  a.  [from  cherub.]  An- 
gelical. 

CHE'RVIL,tshJr'v1l,s.  rchaeroph)llum,  Lat.]  An 
uniliellifenius  plant.    Miller, 
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T*  CHE'RtJP.uliii'dp,  V.  n.   [fioin  cheer  up.]    To 

chirp;  to  use  a  cheerful  voice.    Spenser. 
CHE' SLIP,  tshis'llp,  s.    A  small  vermin.  Skinmr. 
CHESS,  tshSs,  s.  [eihec,  Fr.]    A  game  in  which  iwo 

sets  of  men  are  moved  in  opposition. 
CUE'SS.APPLE,tsliJ~'Ap-pl,  s.  Wild  service. 
CHE'SSBOARD.   tshJs'biid,    s.     [Irom  chess  and 
[boaitl.]   'Ihe  board  or  table  on  which  the  game  of 
chess  is  play.  d.     Prior. 
CHE'SS-MAX,  tihSs'niiu,  s.    A  puppet  for  chess. 
CHE'SSOM,  tsh^j'sdin,  s.    Mellow  earth.    Bacn,i. 
CHEST,  tsliJst,  s.    [eyj-C,  Sax.]    A  box  of  wood,  or 

other  materials.     Vryden, 
To  CHliS  r,  tsh&st,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  repo- 

sitc  in  a  chest. 
CHEST-FOUNDERING,  tshistTiin-ilftr-lng,  s.     A 

disease  in  horses.    A  pleurisy,  or  peripneumouy. 
CUE'STED,  tshSst'Sd,  a.    Having  a  chest. 
CHK/STNUT.  tshfcs'iiAt,  ? 

CHE'Sl-NUT-TREE.  ishSs'nfit-trii,  S 
A    tree.— 1.    The    fruit   of    the    chestnut    tree. 
Feacham.~-2,     The    name   of   a  brown    colour. 
Csivtey. 
CHE'STNUTfsh^s'nfit,  ad.  Being  of  the  colour  of 

a  chestnut,  nddislily  brown. 
CHE'STON,  tshSb'tflu,  s.    A  kind  of  plum. 
CHErALrER,A\l\-k-\kkv',  s.    A  knight.  5/mA,y. 
CHEf/eUX  DE   FRISE,  shSv.6-di-!r4Jzc',    s.     A 
^iece  of  timber  traversed  witli    wooden    spikes, 
p«jinfed  with  iron,  five  or  six  feet  long;  used  in  de- 
,   fendinga  pnssapf  ■,  a  turnpike,  or  tourniquet. 
CHE'VEN,  ishgv'fn,  s.  [chevesne,  Fr.]   A  river  fish; 

the  same  with  chub. 
CHE'VEKIL,  tshJv'^r-il,  s.   [clieverau,  Fr.]   A  kid; 

kidleaiher. 
CHE'FISANCE,  shJv'i-zinse,  s.    [French.]    Enter- 
prise; achievement.  Spenser. 
■To  CHEW,  tshdA,  ortshiw,  v.  a.  [ceopyan,  Saxon.] 
— I.  'I'o  gi-ind  with   the  teeth;  to  masticate.  Drij- 
dca.    Arhuthnot,—2.  To  meditate;  to  rtiminate  in 
the  thoughts.  Prior.— 3.    I'o  taste  without   swal- 
lowing.  Bacon. 
'To  CHEW,  tshdo,   V.  n.    To  champ  upon,  or  rumi- 
nate. Po//e. 
CmCA'NE,    shikJne',    s.    [chicane,    French.]—!. 
The  art  of  protracting  a  contest  by  artifice.  Lucke. 
,^^.   Artifice  in  general.    Prior, 
To  CHICA'NE,  shi-k4ne',  v.  ii.  [chicaner,  Fr.]  To 

prolong  a  contest  hv  tricks. 
CHICA'NER,   shi-ki'iiAr,    s.    [ehiuaneur,  Fr.]    A 
.   petty  sonhisler,  a  vvr.ini;ler.  Lorke. 
CHICa'NERY,  shi-ki'ni'ii'-i.    s.    [i.hicanene,  F..] 

Sophistry;  wrangle.     Arbnthiiot. 
CHICK,  t,lilk,  1 

CHI'CKEn,  ts!,iu'In,5'- 

[cicen,  Sa\on;  kiecken,  Dutch.]—!.  Thp  young  of 
a  bird,  pai  ticularly  of  a  hen,  or  small  bird.  Davics. 
Jtale.  Siviff.—2.  A  wortl  of  tenderness.  S/taks.— 
3.  A  term  for  a  young  girl.  Swtji. 
CHI'CKENHEARTED,  tsl.lk'in-l.art-?d,  a.  Cow- 
ardly; fearful.  Spenser. 
The  CHl'CKENPOX,  tshik'ln-poks,  s.    An  exanthe- 

maloiis  distemper. 
CHI'CKLlNG.tihik'llng,  s.  [from  chick.]    A  small 

chicken. 
Cm'CKPEAS,  tshlk'pjze,  s.   [from  chick  and  pea.] 
,   An  herb. 

CHI'CKWEEn,  tshik'wiid,  s.    A  i)k)nt.  Ulscmnn. 

yV  CHIDE,  tshlile,  V.  a.  preter.  chid,  or  diode;  part. 

chid,  or  chidilcn,  [eiftan,    Sas.]— 1.    To  reprove. 

H''(illcr.—2.  'I'o  drive  away  with   reproof.  S/iaks.— 

3.  To  blame;  to  reproach.  Prior. 

To  CHIIJE,  tililde,  V.   n.— I.  To  clamour,  to  scold. 

Sunft,—'2.  To  i|iiarrel  with.  S/iaks.—S.  To  make  a 

noise.  Shnkspeare. 

CHl'DER,  uhl'dflr,  s.  [from  chide.]    A  rebuker;  a 

rcproTer.  Shokspeme. 
CHIEF,  x<Ah\    a.     [chef,  the  head,  French.]—!. 
Principal;  ipost  eminent.  Kin^s.—2.  Eniii)eiit;ex- 
Waoitlinarv.  Proverbs.— Z.  Cuuital;  of  the  first  or- 
der.  i.«fXt-.  ^ 
CHIEF,  tshcii;  ».  [from  the  adjective.]    A  eoinman- 

<ler;  u  loader.  Xi'lun.  Pnpc. 
C/Ti'EFLKSS,  tshiifijs,  a.    Vrithout  a  head.  Pcz/jf, 
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CHI'EFLY,  tshiirie,  iul.   [from  chief.]  Principall) , 

eminently;  more  than  common.  Dryden. 
CHl'ElRY.tshiel'ri.  s.  [from   chief.]    A  small  rent 

paid  to  the  lord  paramount.  .%'/enser. 
CHl'EFTAIN.   tsliiiftln,  s.     [iVoui   chief.]—!.    A 
leader;  a    uminander.  Spenser.— 2.  'I'he  head  of  a 
clan.  Davics.  •    ' 

CHI'EVANCE,  tskii'vaiise,  s.     TrafTick  in  which 

money  is  exiortei;  as  discount.  Bacon. 
CHILHLA'IN,  uhil-bliuc',  s.    [irom  chill,  cold,  and 

bLin.]  Sores  made  by  frost.  Ten.ple. 
CHILD,  tshild,  s.  In  theplural,  CHILDREN,  [cito, 
Savon.]—!.  An  infant,  or  very  young  person^' 
U'akc.—2.  One  in  the  line  of  filiation,  opposed  to 
the  parent.  Addison.— Z.  A  girl  child.  Sluiks.— 
4.  Any  thing,  the  product  or  eftect  of  another. 
S/iaks.—S.  To  be  with  CHILD.  To  be  jiregnant. 
T'o  CHILD,  tshild,  v.  n.   [from  the  nouu.]    To  bring 

children.   Shaks.  Arbulhnot. 
CHI'LDBEARING.  tsi.ild'bi-rJng,  particip.  s.  The 

act  of  beuring  children.  Milton. 
CHI'LDBED,  tshild'h&d,   s.    The  state  of  a  woman 

in  bringing  a  child.  Arliu/knot. 
CHl'LDBiRTH.  tshlld'bdiV/i,   s.     [from  child  and 

birth.J  Tra\ail;  labour.    .Siffnei/.  Dryden. 
CHl'LDED,  tshUd'Jd,   a.    Funiished  with  a  child. 

Shfikspecirr. 
CHI'LDliRiMAS-DAY,  tshll'd?r-in3s-d4,   s.     [(iom 
child  and  mass.]  'Ihe  day  of  the  week  throughout 
the  year,  answering  to  the  day  on  which  the  feast 
of  the  Holy  Innocents  is  solemnizeil.     Careu: 
CHI'LDHOOD,  tshlld'hud,  s.  [from  child.]—!.  The 
state   of  infants;    the  time  in  which  we  are  chil- 
dren.  Rogers.— 2.    The  time  of  life  between  infan- 
cy and  puberty.  Arbulhnot. — 3.  The  properties  of 
a  child.    Drydrii. 
CHI'LDISH,  tsliild'hh,  a.    [from  child.-!.   Becom- 
ing only  children;  trivial;  puerile.  Sidney.  Milton. 
Jiosrommon.—2.    1  rifling;  ignorant;  simple.  Bacon. 
CHI'LDISHLY,  tshlld'lsh-l^ad.  [from  chiUish.]  In 

a  childish  trilling  way.  Hooker.  Haywaid. 
CHI'LDISHNESS,  tshikl'lsh-ngs,  ».  [from  childish.] 
— !.    Puerility;   tritlingness.  Locke. — 2.  Harmless- 
ness.    Shakspcwc. 
CHl'LDLESS,  tshlldles,  a.    [from  child.]    Without 

children.  Bacon.   Mi  ton. 
CHI'LDLIKE,  tshlld'llke,  a.  [from  child  and  like.] 

Becoming  or  bcsecining  a  child.  Hooker. 
CHI'LIAD,  kll'i-id,  s.     [from  x"-'^.]   A  thousand. 

Holder. 
CHIL1A'K:)R0N,  kil-^i-4'dron,  s.  [from  %o...-<.]  A 

ligiir..-  o(  a  thousand  sides.  Locke. 
CHILL,  ibhll,:..  [cele,  Saxon.]— i.  Cold;  that  which 
is  cold  10  liie  touch.— 2.  Having  the  s^  nsation  of 
cold,  itour.— 3,  Dijpresstd;  dejtcteil;  discouraged. 
— 4.  Having  no  warmth  of  mind;  not  aflc'ccionate. 
CHILL,  tshll,  s.    [from   the   adjective.]     Chiliness; 

cold.  Derhnni. 
To  CHILL,  tshll,  V.  a.    [from  the  adjective.]—!.  To 
make  cold.   Dryden.    Creech.— 2.   To    depress;  to 
deject.  Jit%vrs.—3.  To  blast  with  cold.   Blackmore. 
CHi'LLlNESS,  tshiri4-nJs,  s.   [from  chiljy.]  A  sen- 
sation of  sliivi-ring  cold.  Arliuthnvt, 
CHILLY, tshii'li,  a.    Somewhat  cold.    Philips. 
CHI'LNESS,     tshll'nis,     s.        Coldness;    want    of 

v\armth. 
CIH'LI  KRN  HUNDREDS.  Sinrnrds  of,  tshll'tflm 
hfin-drJd^.  Of  the  hiiiulreils  into  which  many  of 
the  English  eountirs  were  divided  by  king  Alfred, 
for  the  better  governnient,  the  jurisdiction  was 
originally  vested  in  peculiar  courts;  but  came  af- 
terwaiils  lo  be  devolve  d  to  the  county  courts,  and 
so  remains  at  pn  sent;  excepting  with  regaixl  to 
some,  as  the  clultcnis,  which  have  been  by  privi- 
lege annexed  to  the  crown.  These  have  still  their 
own  coiu'ts,  a  steward  of  those  courts  is  appointed 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with  a  siilaiy 
of  20s.  and  all  lies,  &c.  beloiif.ing  to  the  oflice: 
and  this  is  deemed  an  appointment  of  such  profit, 
as  to  vacate  a  seat  in  parliament.  Encyclopedia 
Dritamiica 
CHIMH,  ishlnie,  [kime,  Dutch.]  The  end  of  a  bar- 
rel, or  tub. 
CHIME,  tshlnie,s.    [chirme,  anold  word.]— 1.  The 
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'■un«oi)ant  or  harnioiiick  sound  of  many  corre- 
vpondf-iit  iintruniunt?.  Ben  Jonson.~2.  The  eor- 
lespoiiiU'iiee  of  .soiiikU  Drutlen.—S.  The  sound  ol' 
bi'lls  struck  with  hamuieis.  ■S'/iuks.—i.  The  cor- 
ros;)ondeiiee  of  pi'oiwrtion  or  relation.  Crcxv. 

To  CHIME,  Khime,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
sound  in  harmony,  friar.— 2.  To  correspond  in  re- 
lation or  proi)ortion.  Locke— 3.  To  agree;  to  fall 
in  «ith.  Arbutlmot.—4.  To  suit  with;  to  agree. 
Locke.— 5.  To  jingle;  to  clatter.  Smith. 

To  CHIMK.tshiuie,  v.  a.— 1.  To  make  to  move, or 
strike,  ov  sound  harmonically.  Orydeiu—2.  To 
strike  a  hell  with  n  lianuuer. 

CHIME'RA,  ki-!ni'rl,  s.  [chimseru,  latin.]  A  vain 
and  wild  fancv.     Dr'jden. 

CHIME'RICaL,  k^mji'ri-kai,  a.  [from  chimera.] 
Iniapnary;  fantastick.  Spcc(ator. 

CHIME' KIC ALLY,  ki-mJi-'ri-kSI-li,  ad.  [from  chi- 
merical.] Vainly;  wildly. 

CIU'MINAGE,  shi'min-idje,  s.  [from  chemin, 
French.]    A  toll   for    passage    through  a    I'orest. 

CHI'MNEY,  tshlm'ni,  s.   [chcmiriee,  Fr.]— 1.   The 

passas;e   tlnxugh  which  the  smoke  ascends  from 

the  fire  in  theliouse.  Sivijt.—I,  The  turret  raised 

above  the  roof  oi"  the  house   for    conveyance  of 

the  smoke.— 3.  The  fireplace.  Raleigh. 
CHI'iMXEY-CORNEK.    tshim'n4-k6r-n6r,   s.    The 

fireside;  the  placi-  of  idlei's.     Dnnhnm. 
CHI'MNEY-PIECE,  tshlm'ni-piise,  s.  [hxim  chim- 
ney and   piece.]    The  ornamental  piece  round  the 

fireplace.  Sii-sfl. 
CHI'MNEY-SA"t^EEPEU,      tshlm'n^swii-pflr,      s. 

[from  chimney  and  swcn^pcr.j  One  whose  trade  it 

is  to  clean  foul  chinmeys  of  soot.  Shriks/iearc. 
CHIN,  tshln,   s.   [cmne.  Sax.]     llie  part  of  the  face 

beneath  the  under  lip.    Sidttcj.  Drijdcu. 
CHI'NA,  tshi'ni,  or  ts^ii'nli,  s.   [from  China.]  China 

ware;  jiorcelain;  asptci'-s  of  vessels  made  iu  Chi- 
na, dimlv  transparent.    fo/)C. 
CHl'NA-ORANGE,  fshi'iiJ-Sr-lnje,  s.     The  sweet 

orange  brougln  from  China.    Mortimer. 
CHl'NA-ROOT,   tshi'iiJ-rSot,  s.    A  medicinal  root, 

brought originallv  from  China. 
CHI'NCOUGH,  tsliln'kof,    s.      [kincken,  to  pant, 

Dut.  and  cough.]  A  violent  and  convulsive  cough. 

yioi/fr. 
CHINK,  tsliiiie,  s.    [eschino,  French.]— 1.   The  part 

of  the   back,   hi    which    tlie    backbone    is    found. 

Sidney. — 2.  A  piec  ofthe  back  of  an  animal,  as  a 

rhiiic  of  pork.  S'udcf/teare. 
Tu    CHINE,   tshiue,    v.   a.      To  cut   into  chines. 

Dri/ilni. 
CHI.^:E'^SR,  tshl-niis',  s.   [elliptical  for]    The  Chi- 

nfsc-  language.  Guthrie. 
CHINK,  tshink,  s.    [cman,  to  gape,  Saxon.]— 1.  A 

small  apertuif    longwise.     Bucou,     Sivift. — 2.    A 

small  sh;n-p  sound  made  by  the  collision  of  metal, 

and  by  sliaking  money  in  a  purse.— 3.  Money,  in 

burletiiuc. 
To  CHINK,  tshink,  v.  a.  To  shake  so  as  to  make  a 

sound.  J'o/>e. 
To  CHINK,  tshink,  v.n.  To  sound  by  strikingeach 

other,   jlrhthhiiot. 
CHI'NKY,  tshliik'4,  a.  [from  chink.]   Full  of  holes; 

gaping,    Drijdai. 
CHINTS,  ishlnts,  s.    Cloth  of  cotton  made  in  India. 

Popr. 
CHI'OPPINK,  tshop-pine',  s.    A  high  shoe  formerly 

worn  by  la<lii's.  Cewlcif. 
CHIP,   tshlp.  CHEAP,  tihiip,  CHI'PPING,  tship'- 

plng,  in  the  names  of  plac.s,  imply  a  market. 

Gihuon. 
To  CHIP,t'!hlp,v.  a.  [from  chop.]  To  cut  into  small 

pieces.   Thoinsoit, 
CHIP,  tsh!]',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  small  piece  taken 

oft"  by  a  cuning  instrument.    Tnylor. 
CHl'PPING,  tship'plng,   s.    A  fragment   cut   ofl'. 

Mortinicr. 
CHIHA'(;UICAL,     ki-rag'grikAl,   a.       [chiragra, 

Lni.]    Having  the  gout  in  the  hand.  Brvivii. 
CHIRO'GRAPHEK,  Ul  rd(;V*'-'fl>-.   »•.    [z.',>  the 

hand.  >  f"?  >  to  write.]  He  that  exercises  writing. 

BticOn. 
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CHIRO'GRAPHIST,  kJ-rog-graf-fist,  s.  aiirogra- 
phfr. 

CHIHO'GRAPHY,  kl-rSg-grif-f^,  s.  The  ait  oC 
writing. 

CHIRCMANCER,  kli-i'mln-sfir,  i.  One  that  fore-, 
tells  events  by  insji.ctintr  the  hand.    Dryden. 

CHI'ROMANCY,  kVi-man-si,  s.  [».(i,  the  hand, 
and  fx«]i;^  a  prophet.]  'Ihe  art  of  foretelling 
the  events  of  lite,  by  inspecting  the  liand. 
Brown.  \ 

To  CHIRP,  tsli?rp,  V.  n.  [from  cheer  up.]  To  make 
a  cheerful  noise;  as  biixls,   Sidney. 

To  CHIRP,  tshirp,  v.  a.  [cheer  up.]  To  make 
cheerful.   Junson. 

CHIRP,  tshSrp,  s.  The  voice  of  birds  or  !nsectS>, 
Spectator. 

CHI'RPER,  tshSr'pfir,  s.  [from  chirp.]  One  that 
chirps. 

To  CHIRRE,  tshf  r,  r.  n.  [ceojiian,  Sax.]  To  coo  as 
a  pi'^eon.  Junius. 

CHIRU'RGEON,  ki-rSr'jJ-fin,  s.  [s;^'? ot^j  ©■.]  One 
that  cures  ailments,  not  by  internal  medicines,  but 
outward  application;  a  surgean. 

CHIRU'RGERY,  khfir'ji-ri,  s.  [from  chirurgeon.] 
The  art  of  curing  by  external  applications. 

CHIRU'RGICAL.  k'l-rfli'ji-kll,  J 

CHIRU'RGICK,  ki-rfir'jik.  5*' 

—1.  Having  qualities  useful  in  outward  appli- 
cations to  hurts.  Mortimer.— 2.  Manual  in  general. 
JVilkiii.t. 

CHI'SEL,  tshiz'ill,  s.  [ciseau,  French.]  An  in« 
strument  with  which  wood  or  stone  is  pared  away. 

To  CHI'SEL, tshiz'zil,  v.  a.  [froin  the  noun.]  To  cut 
with  a  chisel. 

CHIT,  tshlt,s.  [chico,  little,  Spanish.]—!.  A  child;  a 
baby.  Addison.— 2.  "I'he  shoot  of  corn  from  the  end 
of  the  grain.  Morfimer.—3.  A  freckle. 

To  CHIT,  tshit,  v.n.  To  sprout.  Mortimer. 

CHI'ICHAT,  tshit'tshit,  s.  [from  chat.J  Prattle; 
idle  i)rate.  Spectator. 

CHI'TTERLlNGS,tshii'tfir-llngz,s.  [from  schvtev- 
lingh,  Dutch.]     The  guts. 

CHI'TTV,tsiru'te,  a.  [Irom  chit.]  Childish;  like  a 
baby. 

CHI'VALUOUS,  tshiv'al-rfls,  a.  [from  chivali-) .] 
Relating  to  chivalrj ;  knightly;  warlike. 

CHl'VALRY,  tshiv'il-rj,s.  [chevalerie,  French.]—!. 
Knighthood;  a  military  dignity.  Bacon.— 2.  The 
qualifications  of  a  knight;"  as  valour.  Siiaks.—3. 
'I'he  gentral  system  of  knighthood.  Dryden.— -i. 
An  adventure;  an  exploit.  iVa';i«/.— 5.  The  body  or 
order  of  knights.  S/inks.—6.  [In  law.]  A  tenure  of 
land  by  knight's  service.  Ci/xvcl. 

CHIVES,  tshivz,  s.  [cive,  French.]—!.  The  threads 
or  filaments  rising  in  flowers,  with  seeds  at  the  end. 
Ray,— 2.  A  species  of  small  onion.  Skinner. 

CHLORO'SIS,  klA-rfi'sis,  s.  [from  ■/,>^'-'i®',  gi-eeii.] 
I'lie  green-sickness. 

CHLORO'TICK,  kli-rot'iik,  a.  [from  chlorosis.]  Af- 
fected by  green-sickness.  Battie. 

To  CHOAK,  tshbke.     See  CHOKE. 

CHO'COLATE,  tshdk'6-lite,  [chocolate.  Span.]— 1. 
The  nut  ot'  the  cocoa-tree.— 2.  The  nuiss  made  b> 
grinding  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut,  to  Ik  I'.is- 
bolved  in  hot  water.— 3.  The  liquor  made  by  a  so- 
lution of  chocolate.  Arbullmot.  Rope. 

CHO'COLATE-HOUSE,  tshdk'o-lite-hiise,  s.  [cho- 
colate and  hotie.]  A  house  where  comixmy  is  en- 
tertained with  chocolate.  Tattn; 

CHODE,  tshidc.    The  old  preterite  from  chide. 

CHOICE,  tshilse,  s.  [ehoix,  French.]— 1.  The  net  of 
choosing;  election.  Dryden. — 2.  Ihe  power  of 
choosing;  election.  Grexo. — 3.  Care  in  choosing;  cu- 
riosic)'  of  distinction.— 4.  The  thing  chosen.  Miltoii. 
Prior.— 5.  The  best  part  of  any  tiling.  Hooker,— 6. 
Several  things  proposed  as  objects  of  election. 
Shr.kjpcare. 

CHOICE,  tshilse,  a.  [choisi,  Fr.]— 1.  Select;  of  ex- 
traordiiiai7  value.  Walton.— 2.  Chairy;  frugal; 
careful.  Taylor. 

CHOICKLESS,  tshdlse'lJs,  a.  [from  choice.]  AVant- 
ing  the  power  of  ehoo<--ng.  Hammond, 

CHO'ICELY,  tshilse'li,  ad.  [from  choice.]-!.  Cu- 
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ri&usly;  ■uith  exact   choice.    Sha}cs.—2.  Valuably; 
excellently.  IValton. 
CHCyiCENKSS,  tshilse'nSs,  s.  [from  choice.]  Nice- 
ty; particular  value.  Evelyn. 
CHOIR,  kwire,  s.  [chorus,  Lilt.]— 1.  An  assembly  or 
baud  of  singers.  U'tdler.—'i.  The  singera  in  dirine 
worship.  iVrAj-.— 3.  The  part  of  the  church  where 
the  singers  are  placed.  Slmhspeare. 
To  CHOKE,  tshike,  v.  a.  [aceocan.  Saxon.]—!.  To 
suffocate.  ll^aller.—2.  To  stop  up;  to  block  up  a 
passage;   the   port   was  ihuktiU    Chapinnn.—S.  To 

hinder  by  obstruction;  the   fire  was  choked.  Slinks, 

JJavies.—A.  To  supx»"ess.  Shaks.—S.  'I'o  overi)OWei'. 
Luke.  Drijderi. 
CHOKE,  tshike,  s.    The  filamentous  or  capillar)- 

part  of  an  artichoke. 
CHOKE-PEAU,  tshike'pire,  s.  [from   choke  and 

pear.]— 1.  A  rough,   harsh,  unpalatable  pear.- 2. 

Any  sarcasm  that  stops  the  mouth.  Clarista. 
CHO'KER,  tsho'kftr,  s.  [from  choke.]—!.  One  that 

chokes.— 2.  Oui;   that  puts  another  to  silence. — 3. 

Any  thins;  th.it  cannot  be  answered. 
CHO^KY,  tsho'ki,  a.  [from  choke.]  That  which  has 

the  power  of  snftbcntion. 
CHO'LAGOGUES,kai'a-g3ji,s.  [xs-O'.bile.]  Medi- 
cines which  have  the  power  of  purging  bile. 
CHCyi.ER,  kol'lftr,  s.  [cholera,  Lat.  from  z"'--!-]-!. 
I'lifc  bile.  H''uttori.—2.  The  humour,  supposed   to 

produce  ir.tseibility.  Shaks.~3.  Angtr;i-age.  S/iaks. 

Prior. 
CHO'LERICK,kol'iar-rlk,  a.  [eholericus,  Lat.]— 1. 

Alwunding  with  eholer.  IJi-yile>i.—2.  Angry;  iras- 

cihle.  Arbitthnot.—S.  OtrL'nsi\e.  Sidney.  Ratcigli. 
CHO'LERiCKNESS,  kdl'ldr-rik-nSs,  s.  [from  cliole- 

rick.]     Anger;  irascibility;  peevishness. 
To  CHOOSE,  tshSSze,  v.  a.  /  cho.ic,  I  have  chosen, 

or  chose,  [choiser,  Fr.  ceop»n,  Saxon.] — 1.  To  take 

by  way  of  preference  of  several   thinsjs  offered. 

Shak.s.—2.  To  take;   not  to  refuse.  S'iutli,—3.  To 

select;  to  pick  out  of  a  number.  Samuel.— l.  1"o 

elect  for  I'ternal  happiness:  a  term  ol  theologians. 
To  CHOOSE,  tshSSze.v.n.    To  have  the  power  of 

choice.  Hunker.  TiHnison. 
CHO'OSER,  tshSS'z&r,  s.  [from  choose.]     He  that 

has  the  power  of  choosing;  elector.  Drayton. 
To  CHOP,  tshdp,  V.  u.   [kappen,  Dutch;  couper,  Fr.] 

—1.  To  cut  with  a  nuiek  blow.  Shaks.—i.  To  de- 

\our  eagerly.  J)riidcn.—3.  To  mince;  to  cut  into 

small  pit<!ti.— 4.  To  break  into  chinks.  S/iaks. 
7'oCnOP,uh6y,  V.   n.— 1.  To  do  any   thing  with 

a  quick  motion.— 2.  To  liglit  or  happm  upon  a 

thing. 
To  CHOP,  tshop.  V.  a.  [ceapan,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  pur- 
chase; generally  l)y  way  of  truck.   Bacon. — 2.  To 

j)iit  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another.  Hudiliras. 

—3.  To  bandy;  to  altercate.  Bacon. 
CHOP,  tshop,  si  [from  the  verb.]—!.  A  pii-ce  choppe<l 

of!'.  Bucori.—2.  A  small  piece  of  meat.  Kin^'.—S   A 

crack, or  cleft.  Baron. 
CHOP-HOUSE,  tsh6p'h5ise,s.  [chop and  house.]  A 

mean  house  of  entertainment.  Spectator. 
CHO'PIN,  tsho'piJn,  s.    [Fr.]— 1.  A  French  liquid 

measure,  containing  nearly  a  pint  of  Winchester. 

—2.  A  term  used  in  Scotland  for  a  quart  of  \\\ne 

measure. 
CHO'PPING,  tshop'plng,  participial  a.    An  epithet 

fiequently  applied  to  infants,  by  way  of  comraen- 

dation.  Fenton. 
CHO'PPING-KNIFE.  tshop'ping-nife,  s.  [chop  and 

knife.]     A  knife  with   which  cooks  mince  their 

meat.  Sidnet/. 
CHO'PPy,  uhop'pi,  a.  [fr^m  chop.]     Full  of  holes 

or  cracks.  S/iak.t/icnre. 
CHOP'S,  tshops,  s.  [from  chaps.]—!.  The  mouth  of  a 

beast.  V  Est  range— 2.  The  mouth  oljiuiy  thing,  in 

familiar  language. 
CHO'KALjki'rll.a.  [from  chorus,  Latin.]— 1.  Sung 

by  a  choir.  Milton.— 2,  Singing  in  a  choir.    ./Im- 

licrst. 
CHOUU,  k6rd,s.  [chorda,  Latin.]—!.  The  string  of  a 

nmsical  instrument.- 2.  A  right  line,  which  joins 

the  two  ends  of  any  arch  of  acircle. 
To  CHORD,  kird.   v.  a.    To  furnish  with  strings. 

Drijden. 
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CHORDE'E,  kir-d^,  s.  [from  chojtla,  Lat.]  A  coti» 

traction  of  the  fra num. 
CHO'UION,  ko'ri-4n,  s.  [z-^fs'",  to  contain.]    The 

outward  membrane  that  enwraps  the  tixtus. 
CHO'RISTER,  kwh'rU^ir.s.  [from  chorus.]-!.  A 

singer  in  the  cathedrals;  a  singing  boy.— 2.  A  singer 
in  a  concert.  S/jenter.  Ray. 
CHORO'GRAPHEK,  kA-r3g'gr4f-fftr,  s.   i-/j»eK  ai'd 

/t^?-".]    He  tliat  describeii  particular  regions  or 

countries. 
CHOROGRA'PHICAL,   kdr-ro-grarfJ-kil,  a.    De- 
scriptive of  particular  regions.  Raleigh. 
CHOKOGUA'PHICALLY,  k«i--r6^Mil'fi-kil-li,  ad. 

In  a  choi-ograpliical  manner. 
CHORO'GRAPHY,  k4-rdg'gr4ff4,  s.    The  art  of 

describing  particular  regions. 
CHO'RUS,  ki'rfis,  s.  [chorus,  I.at.]— 1.  A  number  of 

singers;  a   concert.  Vrydiii.—2.  The  persons  who 

are  supposed  to  behold  what  passes  in  the  acts  ol  a 

tragedy.— 3.  'I'he  song  between  the  acts  of  a  im- 

gedy. — 4.  Verses  of  a  song  in  which  Oie  comjiauy 

join  the  singer. 
CHOSK,  tsliise.     The  preter  tense,  from  To  chooise. 
CHO'SEN,  tshA'zn.     The  pariicii>le  pussive,from  To 

choose.  S/tiiks. 
CHOUGH,  tshflf,  s.    [ceo.  Sax.]     A  bird  which  fre- 
quents the  i-ocks  hv  the  sea.  Bason. 
CHOULK,  tshAl\le,  s'.  The  ci-op  of  a  bii-d.  Brown. 
To  CHOUSE,  tihJise,  v.  a.     I'o   cheat;  to  trick. 

Sjuifu 
A  CHOUSE,  tshoi'ise,  s.— !.  A  bubble;  a  tool.  Iludi- 

bras.— 2.  A  trick  or  sham. 
CHRISM,  krizm,  s.  [^ifs."*,  an  ointment.]  Unguent, 

or  unction.  Hammond. 
CHRl'SOM,  krizm,  s.     [See  CHRISM.]     A   child 

that  dies  within  a  month  after  its  birth.  Craunt. 
To  CHRl'STEN,  krls'in,  v   a.  [ebjiij-Cnian,  Sav]— 1. 

To  baptize;  to  ir.itiate  into  Christianity  by  water.— 

2.  To  name;  to  denominate.   Burnet. 
CHRI'STKNDOM,    krls'sn-dflm,    s.     [fmm    Christ  . 

and   dora.]    'Ihe   collective   body  of  chrislianii) . 

Hooker. 
CHRl'STENING,  kri*'sn-ing,   s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  he  teremoii)  of  the  first  initiation  in  Christianity., 

Bacon. 
CHRl'sriAN, krist'jfln,  s.  [christianus,  Latin.]     A 

Jiroltssor  of  ilie  religion  o(  Christ.  Tiltutson. 
CHRl'STIAN,  krlst'ytin,  a.     Professing  the  religion 

of  Christ.  Siif'k.ificare. 
CHRI'STIAK-NA.ME,  kr1sl'yiMi-nJnie,s.  Thi  name 

given  at  the  foi»t,  distinct    from  the   gtntihlious 

name,  or  surnnine. 
CHRI'STIANISAS.  krist'yfin-'izm, s.  [chrislianismus, 

Lat.]—!.  The  christian  religion.— 2.  The   nations 

pnifissiiig  christianit), 
CHRI'S  TIAMTY,  krts-tsli4-.1n'e-tJ,  s.   [chretitiite, 

Fr.J     The  religion  of  christians.  Addison. 
To  CHRl'STIANIZE,    krist'yfiu-ize,  v.    a.    [from 

christian.]     To  make  christian.  Dryden. 
CHRI'STL-VKLY,  krlil'yfin-li.ad.  [from  thristiun.] 

Like  a  christian. 
CHUrsi'MAS,  krli'mls,  s.   [fram  Christ  and  mas.] 

The  day  on   which  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour is  celebrated. 
A  CHRI'STMAS-BOX,  krls'nias-boks,  s.     A  box  in 

which  Hltle  presents  ore  collected  at  Christmas. 

Coij. 
CHRIST'^  THOllX,  kr'ists-^/iOrn,  s.    A  plant. 
CHHOMA'TICK,  kri-mit'lk,  n.    [y.fo';^-',  colour.]— 

1.  Relating  to  colour.  Dryden.— 2.  Relating  to  a 

certain  species  of  ancient  musick.  Arbulhuol. 
CHRO'NICAL.  kion'ni-kal,  7 
CHRO'NICK.kron'ik,  5 

[from  Xi'^Qi',  tiine.j     A  chronical  distemper  |is  of 

length,  opjiosed  to  acute.  Brcrtvn. 
CHRO'NICLE,  krdn'i-kl,  s.    [cronique,  Fr.]— 1.  A 

register  or  account  of  events  in   order  of  time. 

Sh(iks.—2.  A  historv.   Spenser.  Dryden. 
To  CHRO'NICLE,  kidn'4-kl,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

— !.  To  veeoril  in  chronicle,  or  history.— 2.  'I'o  re- 
gister; to  recoi-d.  Shakspeare. 
CHRO'NICLER,  kron'i-klAr,  s.  [from  chronicle.]— 
■   A  writerof  chronicles.  7;oii;ir.— 3.  A  historian.  Jia- 

Icigh. 
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CHRO'NOGRAM,   krSii'i-giini,    s.    [/pv©-,   and 

y  »»?<•.]    An   injcription    includine  the   date  of 

any  action,  as  VIXI.  I  have  lived  twcntyseven 

year?. 
CHHONOGRAMMA'TICAL,     krdn-A-grani-mai'4- 

k3l,  a.     lU'l(mg;iii|;  to  a  chiuiiuMfroni. 
CHUONOGUA'iMMAIlST,     kroii-i-grain'inlt.lst, 

».  A  writer  of  cbroiiu^ran>.'<>  Aildiion, 
CHHONO'I.OUEU,   kio-riiri<'>.jflr,  s.    [^^•'-,-,  and 

*■:;>(">•,  doctrine.]     He  that  studies  or  explains  the 

sCK-MCe  of  computing  pnst  time.  lloUlcr. 
CHKONOLO'GICAL,  krdn-ni-l4dje'4-k4l,  a.    [from 

chroDoiug)'.]    Kelatin^  to  the  doctrine  of  lime. 

Half. 
CHRONOLCVGICALLY,  kron'ni-lSdje'^-kJUi,  ad. 

[from  chronological.]     In  a  chronological  manner; 

aceonling  to  the  exact  series  of  time. 
CHRONCyLOGIST.krA-nSl'lA-jist,  s.  One  that  stu- 

ilies  or  explains  time.  Lockr, 
CHROXO'LOGY,  krA-n6l'lA-ji,  s.  [ze='©-,  time,  and 

/,:^@-,  doctrine.]    The  science  of  computing  and 

adjustini;  the  periods  of  time. 
CHRONO'METER,  kro-ndm'iiii-tiftr.  s.  [xe'yQ.^nA 

.uiTf ;..]    An  instrument  lor  the  exact  mensuration 

of  time.  Derham. 
CHRY'SALIS,  krli/sj-lis,    s.   [from    xfvr<?.,  gold.] 

Aurelia,  or  the  first  apparent  change  of  the  maggot 

of  nnv  species  of  ins<;cts.  Chnmbem. 
tllRY'SOLITE,  krL'sA-llie,s.  [Zfvo-r^and  A..;©.]  A 

pn  cioMs  stone  of  n  dusky  green,  with  a  cast  of 

ytUow.     H'uodwnrd. 
CHRYSO'PRASUS,  krls-si'pri-sfis,  s.  [-/^"'•©•,  and 

pntsinus,  green.]     A  precious  stone   of  n  yellow 

colo'ir  approaching  to  green.  Rirv.  xxi.  20. 
CHUB,  tshflb.  s.  [liom  cup.  a  great  head.]     A  rivei- 

fish.      I'lu-  elieviii.    H'nUou. 
CHU'nHKD,  ishftl/bld.a.  [from  cliub.]   Sig-headed 

like  a  chub. 
Tb  CHUCK,  tshfik,  v.  n.    To  make  a  noise  like  a 

hen. 
To  CHUCK,  tshSk,  v.  a.— 1.  To  call  as  a   hen  calls 

her  young.   Dryden.—2.  To  give   a  gentle  blow 

inider  the  iliin.  Congrevr. 
CHUCK,ishak,s.—l.  The  voice  of  a  hen.  Temple.— 

2.  A  word  of  endearment    S/inks/icare. 
CHUCK-FARTHING,  tshfik'lSr-THlng,  s.  A  play, 

at  which  the  money  falls  with  a  chuck  into  the  hole 

beneath.   Arbiit/ini'f. 
Tu  CHU'CKLE.tshflk'kl.v.  n.  [scbacckcn,  Dutch.] 

To  !aiigh  vehenn-nilv.  Prior. 
To  CHU'CKLE,tsh4U'kl,  v.  a.  prom  chuck.]-!. To 

call  as  a  hen.  Drydnt. — 2.  To  cocker;  to  fondle. 

Driiden. 
CHU'ET,  tsliAi'tt,  s.     Forced  meat.  Bacon. 
CHUFF.  tshdf,s.     Ablinit  clown.  WE-slrnnj^c. 
CHV'FFILY,    tshflriMJ,    ad.    Stoniachiully.    Cla- 

ri.na. 
CHUFFI'KESS,     tshfif-fi'n^,     s.      [from    chufly.] 

Clownishnesi. 
CHU'FFY,  fsbftri*.  a.  [from  chnft.]     Surly;  fat. 
CHUM,  tsliAm, ».  [ehoni,  Armorick.]    A  chamber- 
fellow. 
CHUMP,  tihftmp,  s.    A  thick  heavy  piece  of  wood. 

Maxon. 
CHURCH,  tshftrtsh,   s.    [cipee,   Saxon,  w;«xi:.]—l. 

The  collective  body  of  ihri^'inns.  Hooker.— 2.  The 

body  i>t  christians  adhi-ring  to  one  Jiartietilar  form 

of  worship.    ll'(ttis.—3.  The   plHce    which    chris- 
tians consecrate  to  the  worship  of  God.     Hooker. 

Shnkxpenre. 
To  CHURCH,  tsliArtsh,  \.  a.    To  perform  with  any 

one  the  office  of  returning  thanks,  after  any  signal 

deliverance,  as  childbirth. 
CHURCH-AI.K,  i>hartsh'Ale.  s.    [from  church  and 

ale.]     A    wake,  or   fi  ast.   commemoratoi7  of  the 

dedication  of  the  eliurch.  CnriT,<. 
CHURCH-ATTIHIxfhflrlsh'Jt-iire',..    The  habit 

in  which  men  oftici^ite  at  divine  service. 
CHU'RCHMA.X,  tshdrtsh'miin.  s.  [chun  li  and  man.] 

—I.  An  eccK'siastick;  a  cli-rg>man.  Cfarendou. — 2. 

A  n  adherent  to  the  church  of  Enrland. 
CHURCH-WARDENS.  tshi\rlsh-wii'dn/,,    s.    Offi- 
cers yenrly  chosen,  ij  look  'o  tlie  church,  church* 

yftr.i,  and  «!ith  tbiuiji  as  bilim»  to  hoib;  iind  to 
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observe  the  behaviour  of  the  parisliionersk  Come/'. 

Spenter. 
CHURCHYARD.tshflrtsh'yltd.  ».    The  ground  ad- 
joining (he  church,  in  which  the  dead  are  burietl; 

a  cemetery,  lincon.  Pope. 
CHURL,  tshflrl,  s.    [ci-opi,  Saxon.]— I.  A  rusticU;  a 

countrvman.    I)ryden.—2.  A  rude,  surlv,   ill-breU 

man.  iidnty.—3.  A  miser;  nigganl.  Shakspeftrc. 
CHU'RLISH,tshfirl'lsh,  a.    [from  churl.]- 1.  Rude; 

brutal;  harsh;  austen-;  uncivil.— 2.  Seiiish;  avari- 
cious. 1  Sam,— 3.  Unpliani;  cross-grained;  unma- 
nageable; as,  a  churlUh  soil.  Goldsmith.  Bacon.  Mor- 

titner.—3.  Intractable;  vexatious.  Crasliaw. 
CHU'RLISHLY,  tshflrl'l,h-l4,  ad.   [from  churlish.] 

Riidel\;  bratally.  Hoiiel. 
CHU'Rl.ISHNESS,tshftrrlsh-n?s,  s.  [from  churlish.) 

Brutality;  ruggedness  of  manners.  Ecclu-i. 
CHURME,  tshirrae,  s.    A  confused  sound;  a  noise. 

Bncon. 
CHURN,  tshdrn,  s.    The  vessel  in  which  the  butter 

is,  by  agitation,  coagulated.  Goy. 
To   CHURN,  tshirn,  v.   n.     [kemen,    Dutch.]-].. 

To  agitate  or  shake  any  thing  by  a  violent  mo- 
tion. Drijden.—2.  To  make  butter  by  agitating  the 

milk. 
CHU'RRWORM,tshai-'wdrm,  s.   [from  cyjip,  Sax.] 

An  insect  that  turns  about  nimbly;  called  also  a 

loncHcket.  SkinniT. 
CHYL  A'CEOUS.  kl-lA'shSs,  a.  [from  cliyle.]  Belong- 
ing to  chyle.  Floyer,  ■ 
CHYLE,  klle,  s.  [x"'-©'.]    The  white  juice  formeil 

in  the  stomach  by  digestion  oj  the  aliment.    Ar- 

huthnot. 
CHYLIFA'C  TION,  kll-li-fak'sh«n,  s.  [from  chyle.] 

The  act  or  process  of  making  chyle  in  the  bodv. 
CHYLIFA;ctive,  kll-li-fak'tiv,  a.     Having' the 

power  of  making  chyle. 
CHYLOPOE'TICK,   kil-lA-pSi'lk,    a.    Ix^t.r;  and 

:i^o'.'.'.]     Having  the  power  of  forming  chyle.    Ar- 

biilhniif. 
CHY'LOCS,  ki'lfis,  a.    [from  chyle.]    Consisting  of 

ch\le.  Arbuthnol. 
CHY'MICAL.  klni'4-kal,  7 
CHY'MICK,  klmik,  i**- 

[chyniicus,  Lat.]— 4.  Made  by  cbymistiy.  Drydeiu 

—2.  Relating:  to  chymistr^-.  Pofie. 
CHY'MICALLY,kim'4-kiMJ,ad.  [from  cbymlcal.] 

In  a  chvmical  manner. 
CHY'MIST,    klm'mlst,    s.      [S<e    CHYMISTRY.J 

.A  professor  of  chjmistry;  a  philosopher   by  fire. 

P(4>e. 
CHY'MISTRY,  kim'mis-trj,  s.    Philosophy  by  fire. 

Arfifithnot. 
CIUA'RIOUS,  si-bi'rJ-as,a.  [cibarius, Lat.]  Relating' 

to  food. 
Cl'BOL,  slb'fil,    8.    [ciboule,  Fr-]    A  small  soit  of 

onion.  Mortimer. 
CI'CATRICE,  or  CICATRIX,  slk'J-tris,  s.    [cien- 

triv.  Lat.]— 1.  The   scar  remaining  after  a  wound. 

Sh(iks.—2.  A  mark;  an  impresstire.  Shak.iprare. 
CICAIRrSANT,s1k-a-tr'i'/.ant,  s.   [from  ciialricc.l 

An  a|>plication  that  induces  a  cicnirice. 
CICATRl'SIVE.   slk-3-trl'slv,   a.    [from  cicatrice.] 

Having  the  (jualitics  prop<r  to  induce  a  cicatrice. 
CICATRIZA'TION,    s}k-J-tii-7.,\'shan,    s.      [from 

cicatrice.]—!.   The   act    of   healing    the   wound. 

Harve>i.~2.  The  stale  of  being  liialeil,  orskinuctt 

os-er. 
To  CICATRIZE,  slk'a-trlze,  v.  a.    [IVom  cicatrix.] 

To  apply  such  medicines  to  wounds,  or  ulcers,  at 

skin  thtin.  Qiiinc;. 
CI'CELY,  sls-R,  s."  A  sort  of  herb. 
CICHORA'CEOUS,    sik-Ari'sJ-fts,    a.    [cichorium. 

Ijit.]     Having  the  qualities  of  succor)-.  Moyer. 
To  CrCURATE,  sik'ft-rile,  v.  a.    To  tame;  to  if- 

cbiini  from  wildness.  Broken. 
CICURA'TION,  slk-u-r^'shin,  s.  Tlie  actof  tan.ing 

or  reclaiming  from  wildness.  flay. 
CI'DEH,  sl'dflr.  s.   [cidiv,  Fr.  sidm,  Ital.]— 1.  Liquor 

made  of  the  juice  of  fniits  prtssed.— 2.  The  juice 

of  applet  Jxpre^seil  ami  fermented.  Philips. 
Cl'DERIS  r,  5l'di\t^l«t,  s.    A  maker  of  cider.  Moi- 

timer, 
CinERKIN,slMAi-kin.'.  [from  ciilcr.]  IheJiqtJoi- 
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made  ot"  the  grross  matter  of  apples,  after  the  cWer 
is  pressed  out.  Morthner. 

CIE'RGE,  siije,  3.  [French.]  A  candle  carried  in 
processions. 

Cl'LIAUy,  sil'yJ-rJ.a.  [cilium,  Lat.]  Belonging  to 
the  evelids.  ihy. 

CILrciOUS.sJ-lish'ftsa.  [from  cllicium,  haircloth, 
lat.]     Madeofhnir.   Brown. 

CIMF/LIARCH,  sJ-nii'IJ-Srk,s.  [from  M^t^'M^eX'.:.'] 
The  chief  keeper  of  things  of  value  belonginij  to  a 
•  church.  Did, 

CI'METEK,sini'i-tflr,  s.  [eimitarra.  Span.]  A  son 
of  sword,  shorf  and  recurvated.  Dryden. 

Cl'NCTURE,  slnk'tshfire,  s.  [cinctura,  Latin.]—!. 
Something  worn  round  the  body.  Pope.— 2.  An  en- 
closure. Bacon.— "i.  A  ring  or  list  at  the  top  or  bot- 
tom ot  the  shaft  of  a  column.  Chambira. 

CI'NDER,  sln'dflr,  s.  [ceindi-e,  Fr.]-I.  A  mess  ig- 
nited and  quenched.  lValler.—%.  A  hot  coal  that 
has  ceased  to  flnme. 

CI'NDER-WOMAN,  s1n'dfir-\vt\m-fin,  ? 

Cl'NDER-WENCH,  sln'dfir-wJnsh,       5  ' 
[cinder  and  woman.]     A  woman  whose  trade  is  to 
i-ake  in  heaps  of  ashes,  and  gather  cinders.     Ar- 
butfmot. 

CIKERA'TION,  sln-i-ri'shfln,  s.  [from  cineres, 
Latin.]  Tlie  reduction  of  any  thing  by  fire  to 
ashes. 

CINERI'TIOUS,  sin-i-rlsh'6s,  a.  [cinerieiUs,  Lat.] 
Having  the  form  or  state  of  ashes.  Cheynr. 

eiNE'RULEN'I',  si-niJr'i-lJnt,a.  Full  of  ashes. 

CI'NGLE,  sln'gl,  s.  [cingulum,  Lat.]  A  girth  for  a 
horse. 

Cl'NNABAR.  sln'ni-bar,  s.  [cinnabaris,  Lat.]  Cin- 
nabar is  native  orfactilious:  the  factitious  cinnabar 
is  called  vermilion.  The  particles  of  mercury  unit- 
ing with  the  particles  of  sulphur  compose  cinna- 
bar. Ncifton-  114. 

CI'NNABAR  of  Antimony,  sin'ni-bar,  is  made  of 
mercurv,  stilphur,  and  cvud-  antimony. 

CI'NNAMON,  sln'ni-m6n,  s.  [cinnamomum,  Latin.] 
The  fragrant  l)ark  of  a  low  tree  in  the  island  ot 
Ceylon.  Chambers. 

CIVOUE,  sink,  s.  [French.]     Five. 

ClNqUF>-K0IL,s1nk'(All,  s.  [cinque  feUille,  Fr.]  A 
kind  of  five-leaved  clover. 

CINQUF^PACE,  slnk'pise,  s.  [cinque  pas,  Fr.]  A 
kind  of  grave  dance.  Slmkspcarr, 

CINQUE-PORTS,  slnk'pirtz,  s.  [cinque  ports,  Fr.] 
Those  havens  that  lie  toward  Franc?.  The  cinque 
ports  are  Dover,  Sandwich,  Rye,  Hastings,  AVin- 
chelsea,  Rumney,  and  Hithe;  some  of  which,  as 
the  number  exceeds  five,  must  be  added  to  the  first 
institution.  Cotvel. 

CINQUE-SPOTTED,  slnk'spot-tld,  a.    Having  five 

spots.   Shnkspenrt: 
<;rON,  si'fiii,  s.  [s'on,  or  scion,  Fr.]— I.  A  sprout;  a 
shoot  from  a  plant.  HoweU—U.The  shoot  engrafted 
on  a  stock.  Bacon, 

Cl'PHP^R.  si'rfir,'  s.  [chifre,  Fr.  cifra,  low  Lat.]— 1, 
An  arithmetical  character,  by  which  some  number 
is  noted;  a  figure,  as  1,2.— 2.  An  arithmetical  mark, 
which,  standing  for  nothing  itself,  increases  the 
•value  of  theotherfigures;  as,  10,  ten.  South.— 3,  An 
intertexiure  of  letters;  his  box  is  marked  wiih  a 
cipher.  Pope.—i.  A  character  in  general.  Rakigh.— 
5.  A  scent  or  occult  manner  of  writing,  or  the  key 
to  it.  Donne. 
To  CIPHER,  si'f(\r.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
pra'  tise  ariihmetick.  Arbiilhnu'. 

To  CrPHEK,si'fftr,  v.  a.    To  write  in  occult  cha- 
racters. Hayvorcl. 
To  Cl'KClNAl'E,  sJi'sJ-niie,  v.  a.  [circino,  Latin.] 

To  make  a  circle.  Bailey. 
CIRCINA'TION,    jji-si-iii'shfln,   s.    An   orbicular 

Biotion. 
CI'RCl.K.  sJi'kl.  s.  [circnlus,  Lat.]— 1.  A  line  con- 
tinued till  it  ends  where  it  began.  Z-orAre.— 2.  The 
space  included  in  a  circular  line.— 3.  A  round 
body;  an  orb.  Jsainh.—4.  Compass;  enclosure. 
S/iak3.~5.  An  assembly  surrounding  the  principal 
person.  Pope.—fi.  A  company.  Addison.— 7.  Any 
series  ending  as  it  begins.  Bacon.  Dryden.— 8.  An 
inconclusive  form  of  argtimeut,  in  which  the  fore- 
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going  proposition  is  prove<l  by  the  fuUowing,  and 
the  following  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  li'atta.— 
9.  Circumlocution;  iudinct  I'orm  of  words,  h'lctcher. 
—10.  CIRCLES  nf  the  Geinuin  Empire.  Such  pro- 
vinces and  pi-incipalities  as  have  a  right  to  be  pre- 
sent at  diets. 

To  CI'RCLE,  slKki,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]-].  To 
move  round  any  thing.  Bacon.— 2.  To  enclose;  to 
surround.  Prior.— 3. 1'o  confine;  to  keep  together. 
V'ghy. 

To  CI'RCLE,  slrTil,  v.  n.     To  move  circularly. 

Cl'RCLED,  sJr'kld,a.  Having  theloi-mof  a  circle; 
round.  Shakspeare. 

CI'RCLE'i",  sf  r'klSi,  s.  [from  circle.]  A  circle;  an 
orb.  Pope. 

CI'RCLING,  s&r'klJng, '  participi.tl  a.  Circular; 
round. 

Cl'RCUIT,  s5i-'k!t,s.  [circuit,  Fr.  circuitus,  La^]— i. 
The  act  of  moving  round  any  thing.— 2.  The  sjiace 
enclosed  in  a  circle.  Miltvn — 3.  Spact ;  extent;  mea- 
sured by  travelling  round.  HooKer.—4.  A  ring;  a 
diadem.  Shaks.—3.  The  visitations  of  the  judges 
for  holdiiig  assizes.   Davies. 

To  Cl'RCUIT,  s^r'kit,  v.  n.    To  move  circularly. 

CtRCUlTE'ER,  sfr-klt-t^ir',  s.  One  that  travels  a 
circuit  with  the  judges  of  assize. 

CIRCUl'TION.slr-ki-lsh'fin.  s.  [circuitio,  Lat.]-1. 
The  act  of  going  round  any  thing.— 2.  Compass; 
maze  of  argument:  co;nprthension.  Hooker. 

Cl'RCULAR,  sJr'kA-lfir,  a.  [circularis,  Lat.]— l. 
Round,  like  a  circle;  circumscribed  by  a  circle. 
Spenser.  Addison.— 2.  Successive  to  itself;  always 
returning.— 3.  Vulgar;  mean;  circumfbraneous. 
Dennis.— A.  CIRCULAR  Letter,  A  letter  directetl 
to  several  persons,  who  have  the  same  interest  in 
some  common  affair.— 5.  CIRCULAR  Sailing,  is 
that  perlormed  on  the  arch  ot  a  great  circle. 

CIRCULA'RITY,  slr-ktj-lir'i-ti,  s.  [from circular.1 
A  circular  form.  Brrnvn. 

Cl'RCULARLYjsii'ki-iar-li.ad.  [from  circnlar.]- 
1.  In  form  of  a  circle.  Burnct.—2.  With  a  circular 
motion.  Dryden, 

To  Cl'RCULATE,s?r'kft-lAte,  v.  n.  [from  circulus.] 
To  move  in  a  circle.  Denliam. 

To  Cl'KCULATE,sSr'kA-lite,v.  a.    To  put  about. 

CIRCULA'TION,  sel^•klVli'sh^n,  s.  [ti-om  circu- 
late.]—!. A  niotion  in  a  circle.  Burnrt.—2,  A 
series  in  which  the  same  order  is  always  observed, 
and  things  always  return  to  the  same  state.  Swift. 
—3.  A  reciprohal  exchange  of  uieaning.  Hooker. 

CI'RCULATORY,  si/kft-li-(Ar-4,  s.  [from  circri- 
late.]  A  cliymical  vessel,  in  which  that  which 
rises  from  the  vessel  on  the  fire  is  collected  anil 
cooled  in  another  fixed  upon  it,  and  falls  down 
again. 

CIRCUISI.VMBIENCY,  sJr-kftm-Sm'bi-^n-sJ,  s. 
[from  circumambient.]  'J'he  act  of  encompassing. 
Broivn, 

CIRCUMA'MBIENT,  sgr-kam-5m'hj-2nt,  a.  [cir- 
cum  and  ainbio,  Latin.]  Surrounding;  eiicompas' 
sinf;. 

To  CIRCUMA'MBULATE.  s2r-kfim-5m'bi-lite, 
V.  n.  [circuin  and  ambulo,  Latin.]  To  walk  loand 
about. 

To  CIRCUMCI'SE,  s5i-kfira-slze',  va.  [circumeido, 
Lat.]  To  cut  the  prepuce,  accoi-Uing  to  tlie  law 
given  to  the  .fews.  Swift- 

CIRCUMCI'SION,  sJr^kftm.sizh'fln,  s.  [from  cir- 
cumcise.]  The  rite  or  act  of  cutting  olt' the  fon-- 
skin. 

To  CIRCUMDU'C T,  sJr-kfim-dfikt',  v.  a.  [circum- 
duct), Lat.]     To  contravene;  to  nullif\.  Ayl'ffi: 

CIRCUMDU'CriON,  s5i--kam.<lfik'slmn,  s-  [fraiu 
circumduct.]- 1.  Nullification;  canct  llation.  Ayliffe, 
—2.  A  Icat'ing  .ibout. 
CIRCU'MFERENCE,  sjr-kftm'fi-rjnse,  s.  [cireura- 
ferentia,  Latin.]— 1.  The  periphery;  the  line  in- 
cluding and  surrounding  any  thui'g.  Ifeivton  —2. 
The  space  enclosed  in  a  circle.  MiUon.—3.  The 
external  part  of  an  orbicular  body.— 4.  Aa  orb;  a 
circle.  Milton. 
To  ClRCU'iMFERENCE,  sSr-Uilm'f4-rlnsc,  v.  a.  To 

include  in  circul-.ir  space.  Brmvn. 
CIRCUMFEKK'NTOR,  sSr.kt\iii-fi-r?ii't'ar,s.  rftoni 
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I'it'viimrei'u.j  An  iiisliuineiit  used  in  sui'Vf)iii^,  ti)i- 

mtatsiii'iiiu  angles.  C/inmbcrn- 
tl'KCUMKLKX,  sii-'kfliu-lliks,   s.     [ciicmnfleMis, 

l.ai.]     An  accent  useil  tu  ivf;(il:iic'  the   |>riiniin('isi- 

(idii   of  s)  iliiblt'ii,  inolutiin^  ur   jiartiviiKiiin^    (lie 

ac'iiie:uiil  jflH'-  Hulikr. 
ClHCU'MI'LUKNtE,  sJi-kviiii'liuJnse,  s.     An  en- 

tldsiire  ot'wuttis. 
C1I{CL''MKLUKNT.    sJi-kS'.ii'Hu-cnt,   a.    [ciiciini- 

llneiis,  L;ii.]     Klowing  muiul  any  tiling,  tujn: 
ClKCU'WtXUOL'S,  sei--kain'tl(i.!ls,  a.  [cireninlliiiis, 

Lnl.]     Jiiivivonin(j  with  «:iii-rs.     Milfoil,  fupc. 
ClKCUMKOKA'MiOl'S,    sii-kiim-l6-ia'ne-;..s,      a. 

[eircunilbiiincus,  Lat.]     Waiideihi;;  i'l-oni  house  to 

llOUSl-. 

To  CIKCUMFU'SE,  sei--k6ni-liizt',  v.  a.  [ciicumlii- 

sus,  Lat.J     'l"o  pour  round.  Hrtcmi. 
ClRCUMFU'blLE,  sci-kAin-liViil,  a.  [cirtuin  and 
fiisilis,  l.ai.]     Thiit  whicli  may  be  poured  round 
anv  tiling.  Pope. 
CIKCUMFU'SjON,  sgr-ktini-liVshftn,  s.    Tiie  act  of 

sjuvadiiij;  round. 
To  CIKCU'MUYHATE,s4r-k(lni'.ji-rite,  V.  a.   [cii^ 

eiiin  and  gyrus,  Lat.]     I'o  roll  round.  Ray, 
ClHCUiMGYRA'T10N,sJr-Utlin-ji-ri'sh(in,  s.  [from 

circiiingvrate.]     The  act  of  running'  round. 
CIHCUAtiA'CENT,  sJr-kfiiD-ji'sgnt,  a.   [circumja- 

een^i,  I^it.j     I'Viiii;  round  anything. 
CIIIC  UMl' no  .V,  sjHi&ni-isli'du,  s.    [circutnituni, 

I.at.]     Theaoi  of  goiiiK  round. 
CIKCUMLIGA  TXOK,  s^r-kdui-li-gi'shan,  s.  [cir- 
cuniligo,   L-u.in.J— l.''llii-  act   of  binding  rouiul. 
— 2.    Tile  bo  id   with  wliicli  any    thing  is  encoiii- 
passed. 
CIKCUjMLOCU'TION,  s?r-kUni-io-ki'shi\ii,  s.  [cir- 
cunilucutio,  J.at.] — 1.  A  cireuit  or  conllla^s  of  «  oixis; 
periphi-asis.  SwiJ'r. — 2.   i'he  use  ol'  iniliieot  e.xpres- 
sions.     L'L.  rahgc, 
CIRCUMLO'CUTORY,  ser-kfiia-lok'iVtfir-J,  a.  De- 
pending on  eirciiinloc'utiuii.  S/ieii.vtonc. 
CIRCUMMU'RED,  ser-kftni-inurd',  a.   [circum  and 

murus.]     \Valled  round.  Siiakupcarc, 
CIRCU.MNA'VTGABLE,    sii-kdni-iiav'^-g4-bl,     a. 

That  which  niay  be  sailed  round.  Rmi. 
To  CXRCU.MNA'VlljATE,ser-kam-n4v'c-gAte, v. a. 

[circuin  and  navigo.]     To  sail  round. 
CIKCU.MNAVIGA'ITON,    sJr.kiiin-)i4v-i.ga'sh&n, 

s.  The  act  of  sailing  round.  ArOutliuul. 
CIHCUMNAVIGA'TOR,  ber-k0nwi4v-e-gi'iar,    s. 

One  '.hat  sails  round. 
CIRCUMPLICA'TION,     sSi-kfim-pli-ki'shfin,     s. 
[circuinplico,  Latin.]— I.  The   acixif  enwrapping 
on  every  side— 2.  The  slate  of  being  enwrapped. 
CIHCUMPO'LAR.  sJi-kAm-po'lir,  u.  [from  circuui 

and  polar.]     Uoinid  the  pule. 
CIRCUMPOSl'TlOX,  siJi-ki^iii-po-zish'an,  s.  [(roni 
circuniaiid  position.]  U  he  act  of  placing  any  thing 
circularlv.  Lvelyn. 
CIRCUMKA'SION,  ser-kfinwi'/JiAii,  s.   [ciicumRi- 

sio,  Lat.]    The  act  of  shavin:;  or  paring  round. 
CIUCUMKOTA'T10N,sJr-kAiii-ro-ti'shflii,  s.  [cii^ 
euiii  and  roto,  Lat.]     'I'he  act  of  whirling  round 
fikc  »  wheel. 
tniCU.MkO'TArORy,     s?r-k&iii-r6'ta-tar-4,      a. 
[from  circummtation]  Whirling  round.  Shen.nvne. 
To   CrueUMSCRIBE,  sir'kflm-skribe,  v.  a.   [cir- 
cum   and  scribo,  I«tt.]— i.  I'o   enclose  in  certain 
lines  or  Iwundaries.— 12.  To  bound;  to  limit;  to  con- 
fine. Suuthern. 
CIRCUMSCRl'PTION,  slr-kim-skrlp'.han,  s.  [cir- 
cumscrijitio,  Lat.]— 1.  Ueterininalion  of  particular 
form  or  ina?nitude.   Ray.— 2.  Limitation;  confine- 
ment. SUnkipeare. 
CIRCUMSCRIPTIVE,  sJi^kftm-^krip'tlv,  a.  [from 

circumscribo.]     Enclosing  the  jiiperlicics.  Greiv, 
CIRCU.MSPE'CT,  sJi-kOm-spJkt',  a.  [circninspec 

tu-.n,  Lat.]     Cautious;  attentive;  watchful.  BouU, 

CIRCUMSPE'CTION,  sir-kAin-spik'shfin,  s.  [from 

circumspect.]  Watchfulness  on  everj-  side;  caution; 

general  attention.  CInirn.lon. 

CIRCUMSPE'C TIVE, s*i-kflm-spek't(v,  a.  [circuin- 

spectum,  Lat.]     Attentive;  vigilant;  cnutioui. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTIVELY,   sjivkaui-sp*k'i!v.l4,    ad. 
[from  cii^amspective.]    Cautiously;  vigilantly. 
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.  CIHCUMSI'E'CTLV.  sJi-kau.-spekfli,  ml.   [from 
(       ciiciinispec!.]     Wiitchlnllv;  vigilantly.  Rnv. 

ClU(UMSl'K'CTNEi>S,sei-k6iii.sp&ki'n^s,  i.  [from 
liicunispi  c(.]     Camion;  vigilance.  H'otton, 

Cl'RCUMSl  ANCE,  sir'kfiiii-staii.se,  s.  [clrcumstan- 
tia.  Lat.J— 1.  Somelliiiig appendant  or  r>-laii>e  to  a 
lact..  .y«M//i.— 2.  Aciideni;  something  Jidvi  nlitioiis. 
lJav.—3.  Incident;  event.  Clareiuioii.—A.  Condition; 
slate  of  afliiirs.  liciitlry. 

Tu  Cl'UCUMSTANCE,  sir-kftni-stanse,  v.  a.  To 
place  in  a  particular  situHiion,  or  rcJaiiuii  to  the- 
things.  D'iriiu: 

C1'RCUM.S'I"AN'I\  s?r'ki^in-stiliit,  a.  [cirtnmsiaiiv 
Lat.]  Surrounding-.  Diiihi/, 

CIKCUMS  lA'NTIAL,  "ser-kam-stSn'shai,  a.  fcir- 
cnnisiantialis.  low  Lat.j— I.  Accidental;  not  essen- 
tial. South.— 2.  Incidental;  casual.  I)oiiiic.—3.  Full 
of sinallevtnis; ditailed.  Frioi: 

CIRCUMSTA'NTIAI.ITY,  ser-kan>stjn'sli4-ai-t- 
tA.  s.    'I'heapptiiUagc  (if  circiiinstances. 

CIRCUMSTANIT'ALLY.  sjr.kam-stan-.lii'4u4, 
ad.  [from  ciiciiiiislautial.]— l.  Accoixliiig  to  lir-' 
cumstances;  not  essentially.  Gl/iiivillc.—2,  Miimte- 
Iv;  exactly.   Bioutne. 

To  'ClRCUMSTA'N'nATE,  slr-kam-stJn'shWter 
V.  a.  [trom  ciicumsthnce.]— i.  To  place  in  parti- 
cular circunisiances.  Eram/ioll.-^.  To  represent 
with  [larticular  circuiiislance*.— 3.  To  place  in  a 
pariiculur  condition.  -Sii'/t. 

'7«CIRCL.MVA'LLATE,  s?r-kQm-v3l'l4te,  v.  a. 
cncunivallo,  Lai.]  'i'o  enclose  round  with  trencher 
or  fortilicatiuns. 

CIRCUMVALLA'TIOy,  s?-r-k6m-v|l.Ii's!,an,  s. 
[from  cirtuiuvallatL.]— 1.  The  art  or  act  ot  castii>g 
up  ibrtitications  round  a  place.  Halts,— 2.  The 
fortification  thrown  up  round  a  place  besieged. 
Huiril. 

CIRCUMVE'CMO.X,  s5r-kam-v?k'shan,  s.  [circum- 
vectio,  Lat.]— 1.  The  act  of  carrj-iiig  round.— 2. 
The  state  of  being  carried  round. 

To  CIRCUMVE'iN  r,  slr-kdm-vant',  v..n.  [circum- 
venio.  Lat.]  To  deceive;  to  cheat.   Kuulles. 

CXRCUMVE'KTION,  sgi-kflm-vfn'shan,  ■  s.  [from 
circuniveiu.]- IvFraiid;  imposture:  client.  Collier. 
—2.  Prevrntion;  pre-occupalion.  .S/uikupcart: 
To  CIRCUMVE'ST,  ser-ktVu-ves!.',  v.  u.  [circnm- 
vestio,  Latin.]  To  cover  round  w  ith  a  uarment. 
Il'olton. 
CIRCUMVOLA'TION  s?r-:>uin-\o.li'>hfin,  s.    [cii- 

tumvolo,  Lat.]  The  act  of  Hvnig  round. 
To  CIRCU.MVO'LVE,   s?r-k.Vm-v6lve'.   v.  a.    [cir- 

cumvolvo.  Lat.]    ToroU  nu.nd.  ClaiivKh, 
CIRCUMVOLU'tlON,  s§r-kijni-v6.1i\'shun.  s.   [cii^ 
cunivolutus,  L91.]— 1.  The  act  of  rolling  round.— 2. 
The  thing  rolli-d  round  anotjier.  Uilkim, 

ryyjft'i,  sji'kfis,") 

CI'KqUE,  sirk,    3'- 
[circus,  Latin.]    An  open  space  or  aivit  for  spo'-is. 
Sidiiiii. 

CIS!',  sist,  s.  [ciitT,  Lat.]  A  case;  a  teguim  ui;  com- 
monly the  enclosure  of  a  lumuur. 

Cl'STED,  sis'i  Jd,  a.  [from  cist.]  Kikioscu  iu  a  cist, 
or  b;ip. 

CrSTLRN,  sl/lirii,  s.  [cistema,  Latin.'"— 1.  A 
ifCfptacle  of  water  tor   Uoniestick  use.-^2.   A  iv- 

servoii;  an  enclosed  (ouniuin 3.  Ai;y  wat.ry  re- 

ce])tacle.   S/ia.'.tpeare. 

CrSTVS,  sIs'tAs,  s.  [Lat.]  Hookrose. 

CIT,  sit,  s.  [contracied  from  citizen.]  An  inhabitant 
ol  a  citv;  a  pert  low  townsman. 

CI'1'ADEL.sli'a^lel,  s..  [citadelle, Fr.]  A  fortress;* 
castle.    Diiiili'ii. 

Cri'AL,  si'ili,  s.  [ironi  cite.]— 1.  Reproof;  impeach- 
ment. 5'/inAj- —2.  Summons;  citation. 

CITA'TION.sl-iA'shan,  s.  [citatio,  Latin.]-!.  The 
calling  a  pei-son  before  a  judge.— 2.  Quotation  fitmi 
another  author.— 3.  'Ibe  passage  or  woi-ds  quoted. 
ll'iiiln.—*.  ICnumeration;  mention.  Harvey. 

CI'lyVrORY,  si'i4-tA-r4,  a.  [from  to  cite.]  Having 
the  jKJwer  or  form  of  citation.  AyUjft. 

To  Cri'K.  site,  v.  a.  [cito,  Latin.]— x.  To  summons 
tu  answer  ill  a  court.— 2.  To  en.ioin;  to  mil  upon 
another  authoriutively.  Prior.— 2.  'lo  quote. 
Honker. 

Cl'TKR,  d'tar,  s.  [IVora  cite.J— 1.  On?  v.Iio  cites  if- 
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to  a  court.— 2.  One  who  quotes;  a  quoter.  After- 
bur'j. 

CITE'SS,  slt'i?s,  s.  [fioin  clt.]  A  city  noman. 
Drydcn. 

CJ'THEKK,  sl?A'arii,  s.  [ciihara,  Lat.]  A  kinU  of 
harp.  Mace. 

CITIZEN,  sit'i-zn,  s.  [citoyen,  French.]— 1.-  A  free- 
man of  a  city.  lialeigh.—Z.  A  townsman;  not  a 
gtntltmaii.- -S'/irtAj.— 3.  An  inliabitaut.   Dryden. 

CITIZEN,  sit'i-zn,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
citizen.  Shukspfare. 

CrXRINE,  slt'rin,  a.  [citrinus,  Lat.]  Lemon  colour 
e<l.  Crew,  yioyer. 

Cl'TRINE.  sli'rifii,  s.  [from  citrinus,  Latin.]  A 
species  of  crystal  of  an  extreruely  pure,  clear,  and 
fine  texture,  generally  free  from  Haws  and  ble- 
mishes. Our  .jewellers  cut  stones  for  rings  out  of 
it.  which  are  generally  mistaken  for  topa/.es. 
Hill. 

Cl'TKON-TREE,s5t'iniu.tvJJ,  s.  [from  citrus,  Lat.] 
One  sort,  « itii  a  j)ointed  Iruit,  is  in  givat  esteem. 
Miller.    Aditisov.. 

CI'lHON-\VA  1  Elt,  sU-tiSn-wi't6r.  s.  Aquavitx, 
distilled  wiih  the  rind  uf  citrons.  Pope. 

Ci'TKUi,,  sll'iriil,  s.    A  puiupion. 

CI'TY,  s!t't4,s.  £ci;^,  i'rench,]—!.  A  large  collection 
of  houses  and  inhabitants.  Tettiple.—Z.  In  the  En- 
glish law.  A  town  corporate,  that  bath  a  bishop. 
Couel.~3.  The  iuhabitauls  of  a  certain  city. 
SfiaA-3j>ear(: 

Cl'TY,  sh't^,   a.     Relalijig  to  the  city.  S/iaks. 

Cl'VE  I\  siv'it,  s.  [civelte,  Fr.]  A  perfume  from  the 
civt  t  cat.  lUv civet,  ot  chtt  cat,  is  a  little  an'uia!, 
not  unlike  our  cal,excepting  that  his  trout  is  more 
pointid,  his  claws  less  dangeruus,  and  his  cry  dit- 
fei-ent.     Bo'on, 

crviCK,sJv'5k,  a.  [civicus,  Lat.]  Relating  to  civil 
honours;  not  military.   Pope. 

trVlL,  siv'll,a.[civilis,  Lalin.]— 1.  Relating  to  the 
community;  political.  Hucktr.  Sjjral.~2.  Not  in 
anarchy;  not  wild.  SoscoJimton.—i.  Not  tortign; 
intestine;  a  civil  war.  Bacon. — 4.  Not  ecclesiastical; 
the  clergy  are  subject  to  the  civil  pc'Ver.— 5.  Not 
natural;  a  natural  and  ta'^Hii^tory  of  a  place.— 6. 
Not  militaiy;  the  civil  power  gave  way  to  martial 
law.— 7.  Not  criminal;  he  was  pursued  by  a  civil 
action,  as  for  a  debt,  not  by  a  criminal  indictment, 
as  for  a  robber).— 8.  Civilize-tl;  not  barkirous. 
Speiisfr.—9.  Complaisant;  civilized;  gentle;  well 
bred.  Dryden.— 10.  Grave;  sober.  Millon.—U. 
Relating  to  the  ancient  consular  or  imperial  go- 
vei-nmi.iit;  as,  nvil  law. 

CIVl'LIAN,s4-vil'y4n,  s.  [civilis,  Latin.]  One  that 
professes  the  knowledge  of  the  old  Roman  law. 
liacon. 

ClVl'LITY,  s4-vil'i-tft,  s.  [ft-om  civil.]-l.  Freedom 
from  barbarity,  navies-— 2.  Politeness;  complai- 
sance; elegance  of  behaviour.  Clarendon.— 3.  Rule 
of  decency;  practice  of  politeness. 

CIVILIZA'lION,  slv-e-!4-zA'shdn,  s.  [from  civil.] 
I'he  slate  of  l)eing  civilized,  the  art  of  civilizing. 

To  Cl'VILIZE,  siv^llze,  V.  a.  [from  civil.]  To  re- 
claim from  sa\a;;i  nessand  brutality. 

Cl'VlLIZER,  slv'i  li-zftr,  s.  [fronl  civilize.]  He 
that  reclainis  oilici-s  from  a  wild  and  savage  life. 

CI'VILLY,siv'il-li,  ad.  [from  civil.]— 1.  In  a  man- 
ner relating  to  governuient. — 2.  Politely;  complai- 
sautly;  without  rudeness.  Collier.— 2,  Without  gay 
or  gaudy  colours.  BacuU. 

CIZE,  si/,e,  s.  [from  inclsa,  Latin.]  The  quantity 
of  any  thing,  with  regard  to  its  external  form. 
Grca: 

CLACK.  klJk,  s.  [klatclien,  German,  to  rattle.]— 1. 
Any  thing  that  makes  a  lasting  and  importun.tte 
noise.  I'ritr.—'}..  The  CLACK  of  a  Mill.  A  bell 
that  rings  when  more  corn  is  required  to  be  put 
in;  or  that  which  strikes  the  hopper,  and  promotes 
the  running  of  the  corn,  BeUcrton. 

To  CLACK,  klAk,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— U  To 
make  a  chinking  jnoise.— 2.  To  let  the  tongue  run. 

CLAD, Ulid,  part,  prc^  Clothed;  investtid;  garbed. 

■i«  CLAI.M,  1  la. lie,  v,  a.  [fio.a  clamer,  French.] 
To  deliiHii'i  <:i'  i'i::li';   to   r  (ff.iie   aiithoritativeU. 
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CL.\IM,  kl&me,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  demand 
of  any  thing  as  due.— 2.  A  title  to  any  privilege  or 
possession  in  the  hands  of  another,  Locke,— 3.  [In 
law.]  A  demand  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  another.   Cowel. 

CLAIMABLE,,  kli'ml-bl,  a.  That  which  maybe 
demanded  as  due. 

CLATNANT,  kli'mlnt,  s.  [from  etaim.]  He  that 
demands  any  thing  as  unjustly  detained  by  an- 
other. 

CLATMER,  kli'mAr,  s.  [from  claim.]  He  that 
makes  a  demand. 

To  CLA'iMBER,  kUn/hilr,  v.  n.  To  climb  with  dif- 
ficulty. S/takf/'eare,  Bay. 

To  CLA  MM,  klliii,  V.  n.  [ela:mian,  Sax.]  To  clog 
w  ith  any  glutinous  matter. 

CLA'MMINESS,  klim'm4-n?5,  a.  [from  clammy.] 
Viscosity;  viNcidity.  Moxon. 

CLA'MMY,  klim'mi,  a.  [from  clamm.]  Viscous;  glu- 
tinous, hacon.  Addison. 

CLA'MOUOUS,  klain'mar-fts,  a.  [from  clamour.] 
Voeifeious;  noisy.  Hooker.  Sivi/i. 

CLA'MOUR.  kiam'mftr,  s.  [clamor,  Latin.]  Ont- 
ury;  nois< ;  exclamai.iun;  \ocileration.  King 
Cliarlcs: 

To  CLA'MOUR,  klim'mflr,  v.n.  To  make  outcries; 
to  exclaim;   to  vociferate.  S/iakspeare. 

CLA'MOURER,  kiam'mftr-dr,  s.  One  that  makes  a 
clamour.    C /lesUrJield. 

CL.\MP,  klamp,  s.  [clamp,  French.]—!.  A  piece  of 
VI  ood  joined  to  another.— 2.  A  quantity  of  bricks> 
Muriimer. 

To  CLAMP.  klSmp,  v.  a.  [Irorn  the  noun.]  Ends  of 
tables  ;ire  commonly  rtamped.  Moxon. 

CLAN,  klan,  s.  [klaan,  in  the  Highlands,  signifies 
children.]— 1.  A  lamily;  a  ract.  Milton.— 2.  A 
iK-dj  or  sect  of  persons.    Sii'J't, 

CLANCULAR,  klang-'ki-lfir,  a.  [clancularius,Lat.] 
Clandestine;  secret.  Decay  oj  Piety. 

CLANDE'blJNE,  klSn-d^s'tin,  a.  [elandestinus, . 
Lat.]    Secret;  hidden.   Blackmore. 

CLANDE'STINELY,  kUn-dJ^'tln-lJ,  ad.  [ftxim 
clandestine.]    Secretly;  privately.   Swijt. 

CL.\NO,  kldng,  9.  [cl'amgor,  Lat.]  A  sharp,  shrill 
noise.    Milton.  Dnidcn, 

To  CLANG,  kl^ng,  V.  n.  [clango,  Latin.]  To  clat- 
ter; to  make  a  loud  shrill  noise.  Prior. 

CLA'NGOVR,  kidng'gfir,  s.  [clangor,  Lat.]  A  loud 
shrill  sound.  Dryden. 

CLA'NGOUS,kllng'gfis,  a.  [from  clang.]  Making  a 
clajig.  Bronvn. 

CLANK,  kl^uk,  s.  [from  clang.]  A  loud,  shrill,  sharp 
noise.    Spectator. 

To  CLAP,  klip,  v.  a.  [clappan,  Saxon.]—!.  To 
strike  together  with  a  quick  motion.  Job.— I.  To 
add  one  thing  to  another.  Taylor.— 3.  To  do  any 
tiling  witli  a  sudden  hasty  motion.  Prior.— 4.  To 
celebrate  or  praise  by  clapping  the  hands;  to  ap- 
plaud. Dryden.— S.  'To  infect  with  a  venereal  poi- 
son. H'i3eman.—6.  To  CLAP  up.  To  comi>lete 
suddenl).    Htnoel. 

To  CLAP,  klip,  v.  n.— 1.  To  move  nimbly  with  a 
noise.  Dryden.— 2.  To  enter  with  alacrity  and 
briskness  upon  any  thing.  Shaks.—Z,  To  strike 
the  handsin  applause.  Epilogue  to  Henry  VIIL 

CLAP,  klij>,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  loud  noise 
made  by  sudden  collision.— 2.  A  sudden  or  unex- 
pected act  or  motion.— 3.  An  explosion  of  thuif 
der.  Hukexeell.—'U  An  act  of  applause.  Addison.— 
S.  A  veiiCival  infection.  Pope.— 6.  The  nether  part 
of  the  biak  ot  a  hawk. 

CLA'P-DISH,  kiap'dish,  s.  [so  called  because  clapt 
by  the  bearer  to  prove  it  empty.]  A  wooden  dish 
Ibrmerlv  carried  by  Ijeggars.    Drayton. 

CLA'PPER,  klip'pir,  s.  [from  clap.]— 1.  One 
who  cl 'ps  his  hands.— 2.  The  tongue  of  a  bell. 
Addison. 

To  CLAPl'ERCLA'W,kiap-pnr-klaw',  V.  a.  [from 
clap  and  claw.]  To  tongue  beat,  and  scold. 

CLA'^RENCEUX,  or  CLA'RENCIEUX,  Uir'in- 
shft,  s.  The  second  king  at  arms;  so  named  from 
the  Dutcliy  of  Claienct.      .         ,     , 

CLARE-OBSCURE,  klire-olvskftre',  s.  [fromcla- 
rus,  bright,  and  obseimK  I-.i-T  litrht  and  shade  in 
pairitiiik-    ''"'"• 
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CLA'RET,   klli-'gt,  J.    [clairei,  French.]     French 

wine. 
CLA'KICOUD,klJi-'4-kArd,s.  [from claius and  chor- 
da, Lat.]   A  musical  instrument  in  furmol'aspi- 
nete.  C/utmbers. 
CLARIFICA' HON,  Ulir-i-fi-ki'shAn,  s.    [from  cla- 
rify.] The  act  of  making  any  tiling   free  from  im- 
purities. Bacon. 
To  CLA'RIFY,  kl4r'4-f  5,  v.  a.  [clarifier,  Fr.]-1.  To 
purify  or  cloir.  Bacon.— 2.  To  brighten;    to  illu- 
minate. Sout/i. 
CLARI'ON,  klire'yin.  or    klA'ri-fin,  s.      [clarin, 

Span.]  A  triirni>t't.  Spenser.  I'ofJc 
CLA'RlTV,kiar'*-tc,  s.    [clarte,  Fr.]     Brightness; 

splenriuur.  Rixfeigh, 
CLA'RV,  kli'ri.  s.  An  herb.  Bacon. 
To  CLASH,  kllsh,   V.  n.    [kletsen.  Dutch.]-1.    To 
make  a  noise  by  mutual  collision.  Dcnhnni.    Bent- 
ley.— 2.  To  act  with  opjiosite   power,   or  contrary 
direction.   South.— 3.    'I'o   contradict;    to   oppose. 
Sjiectator. 
To  CLASH.  kl4sh,  v.  a.  To  strike  one  thing  against 

another. 
CLASH,  kUsh,s.— 1.  A  noisy  collision  of  two  bodies. 
tit-nhain.—2.    Opposition;    contradiction.      Atter- 
btinj, 
CLASP,  kl5sp,  s-  [clespe,  Dutch.]— 1.  A  hook  to  hold 
any  tliinpf  close.  Aildisoit. — 2.  An  embrace.  S/in/cs. 
To  CLASP,  klJsp,  V.  a.    [from  the  noun.]— 1.    To 
shut  with   a  clasp.  Houkei.—2.  To  catch  and  hold 
by  twining.  Miltotu—3.   To   enclose  Ijetween    the 
hands.    Bacon. — 4.    To    embrace.     Sniitli, — 5.    To 
enclose.    SlmksDenre. 
CLA'SPER.kias'p'ar,s.    [from  clasp.]    The  tendrils 

or  threads  of  creeping  plants.   Ray. 
CLA'SPKNIFK,  klisp'nlfe,  s.     A  knife  which  folds 

into  the  handle. 
CLASS,  kfls,  s.  [fnim  clasis,  Lat.]— 1.  A  rank  or  or- 
der  of  persons.   Dryd''n.—2.    A   number  of  hoys 
leaniing  the  same  lesson.   If'atU.—3,  A  set  of  be- 
ings or  things.  Addison. 
To  CLASS,  klSs,  V.  a.    To  range  according  to  some 

stated  method'of  distribution.    Arbuthnot. 
CLA'SSICAL,    klls's^.kal,    or    CLASSICK,  klSs'- 
sik.  a.  [classicus,   Latin.]—!.  Relating  to  antirjue 
authors.   Felton.—2.  Of  the  first   order  or  rank. 
Arbut/mot, 
CL.VSSICK,  klis'sik,    s.     An   author  of   the  fii-st 

rank. 
CLASSIFICA'TION,   kl49-iir-fi-ki'shan.  s.    [from 
classis  and    facio,    Lat.]     Ranging   into   classes. 
Burke. 
CLA'SSIS,k]Hi'sh,->.  [Lat.]  Order;  sort; body. 
To  CLVTTER.kl*i'tar,v.  n.    [clatpunse,  a  rat- 
tle. Sax.]— 1.  To  make  a  noise  uy  knocking  two 
sonorous  bodies  frequejitly  together.    Dryden. — 2. 
To  utter  a  noise  by  l)eing  struck  together.— 3.  To 
talk  fast  and  idly.    Drcay  of  Picly. 
ToCLA'TTER,  kiat'tftr,  v.  a.-l.  To   strike  any 
thing  so  as  to  make  it  sound.  Millon.—2.  To  dis- 
pute, jar,  or  clamoiv.  Martin. 
CLA'TTKR.  klit'tftr.  s.    [IVom  the   verb.]-l.    A 
rattling  noisi>  mule  by  frequent  colliiion  of  sono- 
rous bodies.  Stiitfi.—2.    Any  tumultuous  and  con- 
fused noise.   Ben  Jonson. 
CLA'VATED.    kllv'4-tjd,    a.      [clavatus,  Latin.] 

Knobbed.    IVooil-Mard. 
CLA'UDENT,  kliw'djnt,  a.  [claudeni,  Lat.]  Shut- 
ting; enflosinic. 
To  CLA'UDICATE,  kliw'di-kite,  v.  n.  [claudico, 

Lat.]  ;robaIt. 
CLAUDICA' TION,  kliw-di-ki'shfln,  s.    The  habit 

of  halting. 
CLAVE,  Kllve.  The  preterite  of  ricave. 
CLA'VELLA TED,    kl4v'}|.|i.tM,   a.    [clavellatus, 
low  Lat.]    Made  with  burnt  tartar.    A   chymical 
term. 
CLA'VER,  klUv'Sr,  s.  [cbipep,  Sa^.]  CloTer. 
CLA'VICLE.  kl4v'i-kl,   s.    fclavicula,   Lat.]     The 

collar  bone.    Brown.    H^isrnian- 
CLAUSE,  kliwz,  s.  [cUusula,  Lat.]— 1.  A  sentence; 
a  single  part  of  discourse;  a  subdivision  of  a  larger 
sentence.    Hooker.—^    An  article,  or  particular 
stipulation. 
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CLA'USTRAL,  kliws'trJl,  a.  [fmm  clau.trum,  Lat.] 

Relating  to  a  cloister.   Axjltjfi: 
CLA'USITR:-:,  kliw'zhftre,   s-      [clausura,  Latin.] 

Continement.  Geiides. 
CLAW,  kl.iw.  s.    [clapan,   Sax.]— I.   Tlie  foot  of  a 
beast    or  bird,   armed  with  sharp  nails.    Spcmer. 
Garth.— 2.   A  iiand,  in  contempt. 
To  CLAW,  kliw,  V.  a.    [clapan.  Sax.]— 1.  To  tear 
with  nails  or  claws.   'ihaks.—2.   I'o  tear  or  scratch 
in  general.  HuMras.—3.  To  tickle.  Shnkn.—i.   To 
CLAW  off.    lo  scold.   L'Eslnmnc. 
CLA'W}5ACK,  kliwbak,  s.     A  flitterer;  a  whec- 

dler. 
CLA'WED,  kliwd,   a.   [irom  claw.]     Furnislicd  or 

armed  with  claws.   Gre-.v. 
CLAY,  kl4,  s.     [clai,  Welsh.]     Unctuous  and  tena- 
cious earth,    li'alts. 
To  CLAY,  k\\,  V.  a.  To  cover  with  cla, . 
CLAY-COLD,   kli'kild,  a.    Cold  as  the  unaiiimated 

earth.  Rinve. 
CLAY  PIT,  kli'ph,  s.   A  pit  where  clav  is  dug. 
CLA'YEY,  kli'4,  a.  Consisting  of  chiy.'   Dcrhnm. 
CLA'YMARL,    kli'miirl,  s.     [clay  and  marl.]     A 

chalky  clay.    Mortimer. 
CLEAN,  kline,  a.   [cl;ene.  Sax.]— 1.   Free  from  dirt 
or  filth.  Spenser.— 2-   Chaste;  iunocent;  guiltless.— 
3.  Elegant;   neat;  not  uiiwi.  f.iy;   not    incumber- 
ed.  H^aller.—4.  Not  leprous.    Ln<iticus. 
CLEAN,  kl^ne.  ad.       quite;  perfectly;    fully;  com- 
pletely.  Hooker. 
To  CLEAN,  kline,  v.  a.   To  fr.  e  from  dirt. 
CLE'ANLILY,  klJn'li-:4.  vd.    In  a  cleanly  manner. 
CLE'ANLINESS,  klJn'li-iils,  s.  [from  cleanly.]— I . 
Freedom    from    dirt    or   filth.    Addison.— 2.   Neat- 
ness oi'  dress;  purity.    Sidney. 
CLE'ANLY,  k;iu'li,  a.  [tV^m  clean.]— 1.  Free  from 
dirtin-ss;    pure     in   the  person.— 2.    That   which 
makes  cleauhness.    Friur. — 3.  Pur  ;  immaculate. 
Glnnvillc.—i.  Nice;  ariful.   VEstru   w. 
CLE'ANLY,  klJu'lJ,  ad.    [from  clea...]   Elegantly; 

neatly. 
CLE'ANNESS,  kline'n?s,  s.  [from  clean.]—!. 
Neatness;  freedom  from  filth. — 2.  Easj-  exactness; 
justness;  natural,  unl-iboured  correctness.  Dryden. 
—3.  Purify;  innocence.  Pope. 
To  CLEANSE,  k!?n/,  y.  a.  [clsenj-ian.  Sax.]—!.  Tu 
free  from  filth  or  dirt.  Prior.— 2.  To  purify  from 
guilt.  Proverbs.— 3.  To  free  from  noxious  hu- 
mours. Arbuthnot.— i.  To  free  from  leprosy. 
Mark.— 5.  To  scour.  Addison. 
CLE'ANSER,  klJn'.-.flr,  s.  [clsnr.  pe,  Sax.]  That 
which  has  the  quality  of  evacuating,  or  purifying 
the  body.  Arbuthnot. 
CLEAR,  klire,  a.  [clair,  French;  clarus,  Latin.]— 1. 
Bright;  transpicuous;  pellucid;  transparent;  not 
opacous.  Dcnhani.—2,  Free  l>om  clouds;  seti-'ne; 
as  a  clear  day.— 3.  Witliout  mi^;ture;  pnre;  u.>- 
niingUd. — 4,  Perspicuous;  not  obscure;  not  ambi- 
guous.  Teinple.-S.  Imlispu table:  evident;  undeni- 
abli;;  a  clear  proof.— 6.  Apparent;  manifest;  not 
hid.  Hooker.— ~.  Unspotted;  guiltless;  irreproach- 
able; a  c/for  character.  Shaks.  Pope.—?.  Unpiv- 
possessed;  impartial.  Sidney.— 9.  Free  from  dis- 
tress; prosecution,  or  imputml  guilt;  the  siispeued 
person  is  now  clear.  Ci2y.— in.  Frre  from  deduc- 
ti<in»  or  incunibrances;  a  cleurestixlv.  Collier,— 1\. 
Vacant;   uiiob^li  uclcd;   a   clear     pas5;ige.    S/iaks. 

Pope 12.  Out  if  debt.— !3  Unentangle'd;  at  a  safe 

distance  from  dang>T.  Shaks.— H  Canorous; sound- 
ing distinctly.    Addnon.—lS,  Free;   guiltless.  Su- 
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CLE.AR,  klire,  ad.  Clean;  quite;  completely.  L'Es- 
Irauffe. 

To  CLEAR,  klire,  v,  a.— 1.  To  mtike  bright;  to 
brighten.  Dryden — 2.  To  free  from  obscurity. 
Boyle.— 3.  'I'o  pui-ge  from  the  im|iut:ition  of  guilt; 
to  justify.  ilayward.—4.  To  cleanse.  S/iaks.-S. 
To  discharge;  to  renmve  any  incun.brance.  fffV- 
kius.  Addison.— 6.  'lo  free  ti-inn  any  thing  often- 
sive,  or  olistiuctive.  /.orAc— 7.  To  clarii'y;  as,  to 
clear  liquors. — 8,  'lo  gain  without  deduction;  as, 
he  cleared  ten  pounds  by  his  bargain.  Addison.— 
9.  To  dismiss  fi-om  a  port  after  customs  paid.— 10. 
To  obtain  dismission  from  a  port. 
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i  a'CLEAK,  klArc.  v.  n.— 1.  To  grow  brisht;  to  reco- 
ver transparency.  Shaks.—SurrU.—2.  To  be  dis- 
engajjjd  from  incumbrances,  or  entanglements. 
Bacon. 

CLK'AKAXCE,  kli'i'^nse,  s.  A  certificate  that  a 
«hip  has  been  cleared  at  the  customhouse. 

CLE' AUK  K,  kli'rftr,  s.  Briglitener;  purifier,  en- 
ligbieiier.    Aridiwn. 

CLK'AKLY,klire'l4,a.l.  [from  clear.]—!.  Brightly; 
iuminoubly.  Hooker.—^.  Plainly;  evidently.  Re- 
gei.i.—3,  Willi  discermnent;  acutely.  li.  Joiuon. — 
4.  Without  entanglement.  Bacan.—S.  Without 
by-ends;  honestly.  Tillof.son.—6,  Witbout  deduc- 
tion or  cost.— 7.  Without  reserve;  without  subt^r- 
t"ue;e.   Drr-'icx. 

CLE'ARNESS.  klJre-nSs,  s.  [from  clear.]—!.  Trans- 
paroncy;  brightness.  Bacon.— 2.  Splendour;  lus- 
tre. Siriney.—'i.  Distinctness;  perspicuity.  Aildi- 
sou.— 4.  Freedom  from  all  imputation  of  ill. 

CLEARSl'OH  lEU,  klire-il'tld,  a.  [clear  and 
sigbt.]  Disci  rnina;:  judicious.   Denham. 

To  CLE'AUSTARCM.kliie'stirtsh.v.  a.  [clear  and 
starch.]   To  stiffen  with  starch.    Addison 

Tu  CLEAVE,  kleve,  v.  n.  pret.  I  clave,  particip. 
cloven,  [cltopin,  Saxoil.]— 1.  To  adhere  to  stick; 
to  hold  to.  Jub,—2.  To  unite  aptly;  to  fit.  Shaks.— 
3.  To  unite  in  concord.  Hooker.  Kndlk  .—4.  To 
be  concomitant.   Hooker. 

To  CLEAVE,  klive,  V.  a.  preterite  I  clove,  I  clave, 
I  deft;  part.  pass,  cloven  or  cleft,  [cleopan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  divide  with  violence;  to  split.  Milton.  Black- 
more.— 2.  To  divide.    Deuteronomy. 

To   CLEiAVE,  klAvt',  v.'  n.— 1.    To   part    asunder. 

Sfiaki.  Pof>e.—2.    To  suffer  division.  Newton. 
CLE' AVER,  kl&'vAr,  s.    [from  cleave.]   A  butcher's 

inslmment  to  eut  animals  into  joints.    Arhntlmot. 
CLEKS,  kli^e,  s.  The  two  parts  of  the  foot  of  beasts 

which  are  cloven-footed. 
CLEF,  klf ;;  s.    [from  clef,  key,  French.]  A  mark  at 

the  beginning  of  the  lines  of  a  song,  which  shows 

the  tone  or  key  in  whicli  the  piece  is  to  begin. 

Chaimhcrs. 
CLEFT,  lilSft,  part.  pass,    [from  cleave.]   Divided. 

Milton. 
CLEFT,  kiSft,  s.    [from  cleave.]—!.    A  space  iriade 

by  tile  separation  of  parts;  a  crack.    IVoodrvnrd.— 

2.  [In  farriery.]  Clefts  appear  on  the  boughs  of 
tlie  pasterns,  and  are  caused  by  a  sharp  and  malig- 
nant humour.    Farr.  Diet.  Bon  Jonsou. 

To  CLE'FTGRAFT,  kl^fl'giilt,  v.  a.  [cleft  and 
graft.]  To  engraft  by  cleaving  the  stock  of  a  tree. 

CLE'MKNCY,  kllm'inJn-si,  s.  [clemence.  French, 
clementiii,  Latin.]  Mercy;  remission  of  severity. 
Aildisun. 

CLE'.MENT.kl?i>i'mJnt,  a.  [clemens,  Latin.]  Mild; 
p.'ntle;  merciiul. 

To  CLEPE,  klipe,  v.  a.  [clyptan,  Saxon.]  To  call. 
S/iak-iJjeare. 

CLE'RGY, klJi-'j J,  s.  [clerg6,  Fr.  /->>;?:».]  The  body 
of  men  set  apart  by  ilue  ordination  for  the  ser\itc 
of  God.  Shakspeare. 

CLE'RGYAIILE,  klSi-'jJ:l-bl,a.  [from  clergy.]  The 
epilhet  given  to  felonies  within  benefit  of  clergy. 
Blnikitoitc. 

CLE'KGYMAN,  kl?/jj-mjn,  s.  A  man  in  holy  or- 
ders; not  a  laick.  Sxoift. 

CLE'RICAL,  kl2r'i-kil,  a.  [clericus,  Lat.]  Relating 
to  the  clergy.  Bacon. 

CLERK,  klSrk,  s.  [elepic,  Sax.]— 1.  A  clergyman. 
A<jliffe.—2.  A  scholar;  a  man  of  letters.  South.— 3. 
A  man  emploj  eil  under  another  as  a  writer.  Shaks, 
—4.  A  petty  writer  in  piiblick  ofiices.— S.  The  lay- 
man who  ivads  the  responses  to  the  congregation 
in  the  church,  to  direct  the  rest. 

CLK'KK-LIKE,  klSrk'llke,a.  Learned.  Shak.^pearc. 

CLEK'KSIUP,  k\i  k'shlp,  s.  [from  derli.]— 1.  Sclio- 
iarship.— 2.Tlie  oflke  of  a  clerkof  any  kind. 

CLKVE,  klive  -| 

CLlF.kllf.  S> 

CLlVl'I^kllve.   J 

At  the  beginniiiu'  or  end  of  the  proper  name  of  a 
place,  deiuitt  s  it  to  be  situated  on  a  rock  or  hill. 

CLE'VEU,klJv'Q",ii.— 1.  DextLfoui;  skilful.  Addison. 


— 2.  Just;  fit;  proper;  commodious.  Pope.—i>  Well- 
shaped;  handsome.  Avhuthnot. 
CLE'VERLY,  kljv'dr-li,  ail.  [from  clever.]    Dexte- 
rously; fitly;  handsomely.  Hudibras. 
CLE'VERN ESS.klSv'a^nSs,  s.  [from  clever.]    Dex- 
terity; skill. 
CLEW,  kl6,  s.  [clype,  Saxon.]— 1.  Thread  wotlml 
upon  a  button.  Roscommon.— 2.  A  guide;  a  direct 
tioii.  Smith. 
To  CLEW,  klfi,  V.  n.     To  clew  the  Sails,  is  to  raise 

them,  ill  order  to  be  furled. 
To  CLICK,  klik,  V.  n.  [clitken,  Dutch.]    To  make 

a  .shnrp,  successi'-e  noise.  Gay. 
CLI'CKER,  kjfk'ftr,  s.    [from  click.]     A  low  word 

for  the  servant  of  a- salesman. 
CLI'CKE  T,  klikit,  s.     The  knocker  of  a  door. 
CLrENT,  kli'lut,  s.  [dins,  Lat.]— 1.  One  who  ap- 
plies to  an  advocate  for  counsel  and  defence.  Tay- 
lor,— 2.  A  dependant.  Ben  Jonson. 
CLI'EN  FED,  kll'Inl-gd,  participial  a.  Supplied  with 

clients.  Carew. 
CLIENTE'LE,  kll  Jn-tJle',  s.  [clientela,  Latin.]  Tlie 

condition  or  ofHce  of  a  client.  Ben  Jonson. 
CLl'ENTSHIP,  kli'ftnt-ship.  s.   [from  client.]  The 

condition  of  a  client.  Dryden. 
CLIFF,  kllf,  s.  [clivus,  Lat.  clip,  Sax.]  A  steep  rock; 

a  rock.  Bacon. 
CLIFT,  kllft,  s.     The  same  with  CLIFF.  Spenser. 
CLIMA'CTER,  kll-mlk'tdr,  s.  [i'.?...«»>cT)ie.]     A  cer- 
tain progression  of  years,  supposed  to  end  in  a 
dangerous  time.   Broivn. 
CLIMACTE'RICAL,  i;ii-ni3k-t?i-'i4-kil,  7„ 
CLIMACTE'RICK,  kH-mik-tJr'rik,  5 

[from  climacter.]     Containing  a  number  of  years, 

at  the  end  of  which  some  great  change  is  supposed 

to  befal  the  body.  Pope. 

CLl'MATE,    kl'i'mite,    s.     [/.M.ux.]- ].    A    space 

upon  the  surlace  of   the  earth,   measured  from 

the  equator  to  the  polar  circles;  in  each  of  which 

spaces  the  longest  day  is  half  an  hour   longer. 

Froin   the  polar    circles  to    the    poles,  climates 

are  measured  by  the   increase  of  a  month.— 2.  A 

i-e?ion,  or  tract  o(  land.  Dryden. 

To  CLl'MATE,  kli'raite,  v.  n.    To  inhabit.  S/taks. 

CLl'MATURE,  kli'mj-tshire,  s.    The  same  with 

climate. 
CLI'MAX,  kll'miks,  s.  Ixt.i.u-xl,']  Gradation;  ascent; 
a  figure  in  rhetorick,  by  which  the  sentence  rises 
gradually.    Urydcn. 
To-CLIMB,  kllme,  v.  n.  preterite,  clomb,  or  climbed; 
participle  clomb  or  climbed,  [cliraan.  Sax.]  To  as- 
c-nd  up  any  place.  Sam. 
To  CLIMB,  kli  me,  V.  a.    To  ascend.    Prior. 
CLl'MBER,  kll'inftr,  s.    [fromcIimb.]—l.  One  that 
mounts  or  scales  any   place;  a  mounter;  a    riser. 
Carno,—2.  A    plant  that  creeps  upon  other  sup- 
ports.   Mortimer.— 'J.  The  name  of  a  particular 
herb.    Miller. 
CLIME,  kllme,  s.  [from  climate.]    Climate;  region; 

tract  of  eartli.  Milton.  Atterhnry. 
To  CLINCH,  klintsh,v.  a.  [clynija,  Saxon.]— 1.  To 
hold  in  hand  with  the  fingrrs  bent.  Dryden.— 2.  To 
contractor  double  the  fingers.  .'iwifi.—3.  To  bend 
the  point  of  a  nail  on  the  other  side.— 4.  To  con- 
firm; to  fix,  a>,  to  clinch  an  argument. 
CLINCH,  kllntsh,  s.    [fr.)m  the  verb.]    A  pun;  an 

ambiguity.   Buyle.    Dryden. 
CLrNCHER,kllntsh'ftr,s.  [from  clinch.]  A  cramp; 

a  holdfast.  Pope. 
To  CLLNG,  klliig,  v.  n.   preter.  I  clung;  particip.  I 
have  clung,  [klynger,  Danish.]— 1.  To  hang  upon 
by  twining  round,   ben  Jonson,— 2.    To,dry  up;  to 
consume.  SliakiPcare, 
CLI'NGY,  kHng'4,  a.   [from  cling.]    Clinging;   ad- 
hesive. 
CLI'NICAL,  klin'i-kil.V 
CLl'NICK,  klin'ik,  5 

[!c\.v™,  to  lie  down.]  One  that  keeps  the  bed  with 
infirmilv.    Ttiyhr. 
7'oCLTNK,  klink,v.  n.  To  utter  a  small,  interrupted 

noise.    Prior. 
CLINK,  kllnk,?.  [from  the  verb.]  A  sharp  successive 
uoise.  Shaksjvarc. 
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LLJ'SQVAyr,  kliiigk'Aut,  s.    [Fi-.]    Eimbroidery; 

spangles.    S/iaksptarc. 
To  CLU',  kltp,  V.  a.   [olippan,  SaxonJ— 1-    To  em- 

brace,  by  tbriiwiiiK  ll'f  aims  voumi.  SiUtieij.  Ray.— 

2.  'J'o  cut  with  shears.   Suckling.    Bentlt-y.—i.  It 

is  particularly    nsi'd  uf  those  who  diminish  coin. 

Locke. — 4.   lo  curtail;  to  cut  short.   Adilisun. — 5. 

'I'o  confine;  to  hold.  Shnkspean: 
CLl'l'HER,  kl)p'|>&r,  s.    One   that  debases  coin  by 

ciilting;.  Aildiicu. 
CLI'HPING,  kiip'iilng:,  s.    The  part  cut  or  clippeti 

oft".    Locke. 
CLI'VKK,  kllv'Sr,  s.  Anhetb.  MHU-r. 
CLOAK,  kloke,   s.    [lach.  Sax.]— 1.    I'he  outer  gar- 
ment.  Ft/K.—2.   A  eoncealiHcnt.   Pcta: 
To  CLOAK,  kloke,  v.  a.— 1.  To  cover  with  a  cloak. 

—2.  'I'o  hide;  to  conceal.   .S/icnxer. 
CLO'AKBAG,  kl6ke'baK-,s.  [Iromcloak  and  bag.]  A 

portmanteau;  a  bag  in  which  clothes  are  carried. 

S/nks/iearc. 
CLOCK,  klok,  s.  [clocc,  Welsh.]— 1.  The  instrument 

which  tells  the  hour.— 2.    It  is  an  usual  expression 

to  say,  Il'/iat  h  it  of  the  clock:  for  U'hni  hour  is  it- 

Or,  ten  o'c/bcA-,  lor  t/ic  tenth  hotir.—S.  The  clock  of 

a  stocking;  the  flowers,  or  inverted  work  abouuhe 

ancle.  S^cift.—i.  A  son  of  Ixelle. 
CLO'CKMAKEH,    kl(5k'mi-kfir,     s.     An  anificer, 

whose  profession  is  to  make  clocks.   Derlmm. 
CLOX'KWORK,  kl3k'wurk,    s.        Movements    by 

weights  or  springes.  Prior. 
CLOD,  kl6d,  s.  [cluTi,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  lump  of  earth 

or  clay.  Ben  Jun:soti.—2.  A  turf;  the  ground.  S-juth. 

— .■?.   Any  ihins  vile,  base,  and  earthy.  Milton. — 1. 

A  dull  fellow:  a  dolt.    Drtjriett. 
To  CLOD,klod,  V.  n.  [from  tlie  noun.]   To  gather 

into  concretions;  to  coiigulate.  Milton. 
To  CLOD,  kl3d.  v.  a.  Tj  pelt  with  clods. 
CLO'DU'V,  kiSd'di,  a.  [from  clod.]—!.  Consisting  of 

earth  or  clods;  earthy.- 2.   l''iiil  of  clods  unbroken. 

Morlitiier. 
CLO'Dl'ATE,  klod'pite,  s.  [elod  and  pate.]    A  stu- 
'   pid  fellow ;  a  dolt;  a  lliick^c;.!!. 
CLO'DPATF-D,   kl3d'i.4-tfed,  a.     [from  doupate.] 

Doltish;  thoughtless.  Arbuthuot. 
CLO'UPOLL,  klod'pole,    s.      A  thickseull;  a  dolt. 

Slitikspcure. 
To  CLOG,  klog,  V.  a.  [from  log.]— 1.  To  load  with 

something  that  may  hinder  motion.  Digbij.—i.  To 

liinder;  to  obstruct.  Rakigh.—S.  To  load;  to  bur- 
den. S/iakj/'cfirc. 
To  CLOG,  kldg,  V.  n.— 1.    To  coalesce;   to  adhere. 

Ei'et'jn.—2  To  be  incumb-red  or  impeded.  Sharp. 
CLOG,  kl8g,  s.  [from  the   verb.]—].    Any  incum- 
brance hung   to    liinder  motion.     Alilton.—2.   A 

hinderanee;  an  obslrucl'.on.  /Jeiif.r.— 3.  A  kind  of 

shackle.— 4.   A   kind  of  additional  shoe  worn  by 

wonieii  to  keep  tliem  from  wet.— 5.  A  wooden  shoe. 

Harvey, 
CLO'GGINKSS,  kl6g'gi-iiSs,  s.  [from  cloggy.]  The 

Slate  of  being  clogged. 
CLO'GGY,  kl^g'gi,  a.     [fi-om  clog.]    That  which 

has  the  power  ol  ciwgging  up.    Bny/c. 
CLOTSTER,  klols't&r,   s.    [clau)-Cep,   Six.]  claiis- 

tiiim,  Latin.]—!.   A  rel!;;ious  ivtirenieni.  JJai'la: 

—2.  A  peristyle;  a  pia/./a. 
To  CLOTS'lER,  klils'lftr,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

To  shut  up  in  a  ivligioiis  house;  to  iininuix-  from 

the  world.  Bacon.  Rynn  r. 
CLO'IS'lEUAL,  klJIs-ttir-ai,   a.    Solitary;  retired. 

n  iillon. 
CLO'IS'rEREn,kl6U'lftrd,  jiait.  [from  cloister.]— 
1.    Solitary;  inhabiting  cloisters.    Shaki.—2.  Built 

w  ith  |H-n5i\  li  s  or  pi-i7.7.as.   H'utlon.    ■ 
CLO'IS'lUESS,  klAls'trii,   s.     [from  cloister.]     A 

nun. 
CLO.MB.  kli^m,  [piet.  of  to  climb.]   Milton. 
To  CLOO^t,  klAini.  v.  a.  [diemmu,  S.xxon.]  To  shnt 

with  viscous  inattir.    Murtinirr. 
To  CLOSE,  kloze,  v.  a.   [clos,  Fr.'clausiis,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  shut;  tola)  Kifjviliev.    Prior.— l.  To  conclude; 

to  finish.   H'(ike.—3.  .To  enclose;  to  confine.   Sliaks. 
—4.  To  join;  to  UHiie  li-aetnres.  AMuoti. 
To  CLOSE,  kl6/.e,  v.  n.— 1.    To  coalnce;  to  join  its 
own   parts    together,      l^'umbcn:  Bacon.— 2.    To 
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CLOSE  upon.  To  agree  upon.  Tnnplc.—2.  To 
CLOSE  -ivith.-i.  To  CLOSE  in  with.  To  come  to 
an  agreement  wiiii;  to  unite  with.  S/iaks.  Soul/u 
SeiLton. 

CLOSE,  klose,  or  kl6ze,  s.  [from  tlie  vt rb.]— 1.  Any 
thing  shiii;  without  outlet.  Bacon.— 2.  A  small 
field  enclosed.  Cnrctv.—3.  Thcmanner  of  shutting. 
Chupniun.—A.  The  time  of  shutting  up.  Dryilcn.— 
5.  A  grapple  in  wi-estlin^.  Bacon.  Chap.— 6.  A 
pause  or  cessation.  L>rytleii—1.  A  conclusion  or 
end.  Milton. 

CLOSE,  klAse,  a.  [from  the  verb.]— L  Shut.  fast. 
liVkins.—2.  Wiihout  vent;  without  inlet;  private. 
Dryden.-i.  Contiiicd;  stagnant;  t/ujcair.  Bacon.—' 
4.  Compact;  solid;  close  wood.  Burnet.— S.  'Viscous; 
glutinous,  fyukiuu—t.  Concise;  brief;  a  rloi-c  style! 
l>ryUcn.—7.  Immediate:  without  tny  inierrening 
distance  or  space.  Bin  Jonson.  Pope.—S.  Joined 
one  to  another.  Shaksi—v.  Narrow;  as  a  r/o«r  alley. 
—10.  Admitting  small  diitance.  Vryclen.-ll,  Un- 
discovered. Shaks.-li.  Hidden;  steiet;  not  re- 
vealed. Boyle.— 13.  Having  the  quality  of  seci-eey; 
trusty.  Shaks.—U.  Cloudy;  sly.  Sluiks.—\S.  Witli- 
out  wandering;  aite'Utne.  LocAe.— 16.  I-'ull  to  the 
point;  lioin. .  Drtj<len.—n.  Kethed;  solitary.— 18. 
Secluded  from  cuniinunicatioii.— li».  Dark;  cloudy; 
not  clear. 

CLO'SEUODiED,  klAse'bod-id,  a.  Made  to  fit  the 
liodv  exactly.  Aylijjc. 

CLO'SEHANDEU,  klise'liicd-Jd,  »•  Covetous.  Ar- 
biithnot. 

CLO'SELY,  klose'l^.  ad.  [from  close.]— l.  Without 
inlet  or  outlet.  Boyle.— 2.  Without  much  space  in- 
tervening; nearly.  S/uiks.—S.  Secretly ;  slily.  Careu: 
—4.  Witliimt  deviation.  Dryden; 

CLO'SF.JiESS,  klose'nSs,  s.  [from  close.]- 1.  'Ihe 
state  of  being  shut.  Bicon.—2.  Narrow  ness;  sliaii- 
luss.— 3.  Want  of  air,  or  ventilation.  Su''Jt.—4. 
Compactness;  solidity.  B<ntlcy.—S.  Hecluseness; 
solitude;  retirement.  WnAj-.— 6.  Secrecy}  privacv. 
Collier. — 7.  Covetoiisness;  sly  avarice.  Addiion.—i. 
Connexion;  depemlance.  South. 

CLO'SliR,  klo'zfir,  s.  [fi-om  close.]  A  fiuisher;  a 
conclude!-. 

CLO'SESTOOL,  klose'si&ol,  s.    A  chamber  imple- 

lllellt. 
CLO'SE"!",  kidz'lt,  s.  [from  close.]— 1.  A  small  room 

of  privacy  and  i-etireiiiewt.— 2.  A  private  i-epository 

of  curiosities.  Dryden. 
To  CLO'SE  r,  kld/.'lt,  y.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— l.  To 

shut    up    or    conceal    in'    a    closet.     Herbert-— 2. 

To  take  into  a  clostl  for  a  secret  interview.  Swtji, 
CLOSH,kl6sh,  s.     A  distemper  ill  the  feet  of  cattle. 
CLO'SUllE,  klo'/.liAre.  s.  [from  close.]— 1.  The  act 

of  shiitrting  up.  Boyle.— 2.  That  by  which  any  thing 

is  closed  or  shut.   Poiv. — 3.  'I'he  parts  enclosing; 

enclosuri'.  Shnks.—A.  Conclusion;  end.  Shaks. 
CLOl",  kl6t,  s.     Concretion;  grume.  Bacon, 
To  CLO  T,  kl6t,   V.  11.— 1.  'I'o  form  dots;  to  hang   to 

gel  her.    Philips.— 2.  To  concrete;    to    coagulate. 

Philips. 
CLO'l'H,  k\^fh,  s.  plural  cloths  or  clothes,  [cIo»,Sax.] 

—1.  Any   thing  wovi^n   for  dress  or  covering.- 2. 

The  piece  of  linen  spread  upon  the  tahle.— 3.  The 

canvas  on  which  pictui-es  are  delineated.  Dryden. 

— !.  In  the  plural,  Dress;  habit;  garment;  vcstuii'. 

Pronoiince.(l  do's.  Teniple.-S.  'ihe  covering  of  a 

bid.  Prior. 
To  CLOTHE,  kliTHe,  v.  a.  pret.  /  clothed;  part.  / 

have  clothed,  oi"  clad,  [from  cloth.]— 1.  To  invest  as 

with  garments;  to  cover  with  dress.  Addison.— i. 

'I'o  adorn  with  dress.  Ray. — 3.  'I'o  invest  as  with 

clothes.  Dryden.   Halts. — 1.  To  furnish  or  provide 

with  clothes. 
CLO'  IIIIER,  kliTHe'yAr.  s.  [from  cloth.]  A  maker 

of  cloth.  Craunl. 
CLO'l'HlNO,   kliTHe'Ing,    s.    [from    to    clothe.] 

Diess;  vestuiv;  garments.  Fairfax.   Su-ifi. 
CLOl'HSUE'ARER,  kl5'//-slic4r'4i,   s.     One   who 

trims  the  clolli-  Hnkcicelt. 
CLO''i'POLL,kl4t'pile.  s.  [from  clot  and  poll.]— 1. 

Thickseull;  blockliead.    Shaks.— 2.  Head,  m  scon. 

Shukspcair. 
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To  CLO' ITER,  kJdt'lfir, v.  a.  [klotteien, Dutch.]— 

To  concrete;  to  coagulate.  Dryilen, 
CLCTTY,  klot'ti,   a.   [from   clot.]     Full  of  clots; 

concreted.  Hmvcy.  ?Iortnne>: 
A  CLOUD,  kl44d,  s.— i.  The  dark  collection  of  va- 
pours in  the  air.  Grciv.  Roscommon.— 2.  The  veins 
or  stains  in  stones,  or  otlier  bodies.— 3.  Any  slate  of 
obscurity  or  darkness.   IValier.—A.  Any  thing  that 
spreads  wide  so  as  to  interrupt  the  view,  as  a  nml- 
titude.  Attevhuri/. 
To  CLOUD,  kliiVd,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To 
darken  witii  clouds.  Pope. — 2.  To  obscure:  to  make 
less  evident. — 3.  To   variegate  with   dark   veins. 
Pope. 
To  CLOUD,  klJfid,  v.  n.    To  grow  cloudv. 
CLCUDBERRY,  kl6dd'blr-ri,  s.   [from  cloud  and 

berrv.]     A  plant,  called  also  knotberry. 
CLO'UDCAPT,  kloAd'klpt,  a.  Topped  with  clouds. 

Shakspeare. 
CLOUDCOMPE'LLING,klSiid.kom-pJl'Hn?,rt.  An 
epithet  ol  Jupiter,  by  whom  clouds  were  supposed 
to  be  collected.  Ifatler. 
CLO'UDILY.  klAid'di-!^,    ad.    [from    cloudy.]- 1. 
With  clouds;  darkly.— 2.  Obscurely;  not  persjiicu- 
ously.  S^'iCnscr. 
CLCKUDINESS,  kloAd'dJ-nJs,  s.  [from  cloudy.]—!. 
The  state  of  bting;  cohered  with  clouds;  darkness; 
Harvey.— 2.  Want  of  brightness.  Boiflc. 
CLO'UDLKSS,  kl6Ad'l?s,  a.    [from  cloud.]     Clear; 

unclouded;  luminous.  Pope. 
CLO-UDY,    kldl'id'di,     a.     [from     cloud.]— I.    Ob- 
scured with    clouds.    E,vo.'ius.—2.  Dark;   obscure; 
not  intelligible.    IVatts.-Z,  Gloojny  of  look;  not 
open;  not  cheerful.  Spenser.— i.  Mai'ked  with  spots 
or  veins. 
CLOVE,  klove.  [the  preterite  of  cleave.] 
CLOVE,  klove,  s.  [clou,  Fr.]— !.  A  valuable  spice 
brought  from  Teiiiate.  The  fruit  or  seed  of  a  large 
tree.  Brmciu—2.  Some  of  the  parts  into  which  gar- 
lick  separates.  Tate. 
CLOVE-GIL'LYFLOWER,     klove-jU'lJ-flSdr,       s. 

[from  its  smelling  like  cloves.]    A  dower. 
CLO'VEN,    klo'vn.      part.    pret.     [from  .cleave.] 

rVnltrr. 
CLCKVEN-FOOTKO,  klo'vn-fiit-ed,  7 
CLO'VEN-HOOFED,  klo'yn-hoSrt,    S 

[cloven  and  foot,  or  hoof.]  Having  the  foot  diwded 
info  two  parts. 
CLC/VER,  klo'vfir,  s.   [clwrejr,  Sax.]— 1.  A  species 
o!  trefoil,  .y/io/ts.— 2.  ^o  /win  CLOVER,  is  to  live 
luxuriouslv.  Ogfe. 
CLO'VEHED,  klo'f  ird,  a.  [from  clover.]     Covered 

with  clover.  T/io;/iJon.  I 

CL  )UGH,  klftf,s.  [clou5h,SaN.l     A  cliff.  ) 

CL'JUGH,  klif,  s.  [In  commerce.]     An  allowance  of 
two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight  for  the  turn 
of  the  scale,  that  the  commodity  may  hold  out 
weight  when  sold  bv  retail. 
A  CLOUT,  kliiit,  s.  [clur,  Sax.]— 1.  A  cloth  for  any 
mean  use.  Swift.— %  A  patch  on  a  shoe  or  coat.— 
3.  Anciently,  the  mark  of  white  cloth  at    which 
archers  shot.  S/iaks.—4,  An  iron  plate  to  an  axle- 
tree. 
To  CLOUT,  klSut,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To 
patch;  to  mend  coarsely.  Milton. — 2.  To  cover  with 
cloth.  Spenser.— 3.  To  join  awkwardly  together. 
Ascham. 
CLO'UTED,kl64t'?d,  parlicip.  a.  Congealed;  coagu- 
lated; for  cloned.  Gay. 
CLO'UrEULY,kl4fi't6Hj,  a.  Clinnsy;  awkward. 
CLOWN,  kliiin,  s.   ['own,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  rustick;  a 
churl.   Siiimy.—2.  A   coarse  ill  bred  inan.    SJkc- 
tator. 
CLO'WNERY,  kl*^in'Qr-ve,  s.    [from  clown.]     Ill 

breeding;  churlishness.  V Estrange. 
CLCWNISH,  kl^it'in'lsh,  a.    [from  clown.]— I.  Con- 
sisting of  rusticks  or  clowns.  Dn/rfcii.— 2.  Coai-se; 
rough;  rugged.  S'jcnser.—'i,  Uncivil; ill-bred.  Shaks. 
— 4.  Clumsy;  ungainly.  Prior. 
CLO'WNISHLY,  kl64ii'lsh-lfc,  ad.    Coarj.ly;  rudely. 
CLO'WMSHNES.S,  klAfin'ish-uJs,  s.   [from  clown- 
ish.]—1.  Rusticity;  coarseness.  LwAe.— 2. Incivility; 
brutality. 
CLOWN'S  MUSTARD,   klA&ns  iitiis'taid,  's.    An 
herb. 
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To  CLOY,  klii,  v.  a.  [enclctjer,  Fr.]— 1.  To  citiate; 

to  sati-;  to  surfeit.  Sitiney.—l.  To  strike   the  beak 

together.  Shakt.—3.  To  luiil  up  guns,  by  striking 

a  spike  into  the  toucli-hole. 

CLO' Y  LESS,  klAi'lJs,  a.   [from  cloy.]     That  which 

cannot  causL-  satiety.  Slinkspeare. 
CLO'Y.MEN  r,  klii'mint,  s.    [tVom  cloy.]     Satiety; 

repletion.  Shakspeare. 
CLUB,  klftb,  s.  [clwppa,  Welsh.]—!.  A  heavy  stick.' 

Spenser.— 2.  The  )iame  of  one  of  the  suits  of  Jcanls. 

—3. 1'he  shot  or  dividend  to  be  paid.  L' Estrange. 

—i.   An   assembly    of   good    fellows.     Dryden.— 

5.  Concurrence;  contribution;  joint  charge.     Hit- 

(libras. 
r«  CLUB,  kl fib,  V.  n.  [from  the  jioun.]— 1.  To  contri- 
bute to  coiumon  expense. — 2.  To  join  to  one  effect. 

Dryden.  King, 
To  CLUB,  klib,  v.  a.    To  pay  to  a  common  reckon- 
ing. Po/te. 
CLUBHE'ADED,  kiib-hfd'Jd,  a.  [club  and  head.] 

Having  a  thick  head.  Derham. 
CLUBLA'W,  kl&b'liw,  s.  [club  and  law.]     The  law 

of  arms.  Ad.lison. 
CLUBRO'O.M,  klftb'rS6m,  s.  [club  and  room.]  The 

room  in  which  a  club  or  company  assembles. 
To  CLUCK,  klQk,v.  n.  [cloecan,  Saxon.]     To  call 

chickens,  as  a  hen.  Say. 
CLUMP,  kldiiip,s.  [from  lump.]    A  shapeless 'piece 

of  wood. 
CLUMPS,  klfi.ops,  s.    A  numbscull.  Skinner, 
CLU'MSILY,  klfln/zJ-li,  ad.  [from  clumsy.]  Awk- 

wanlly.  Say. 
CLC'MSINESS,   klftm'zJ-nfs,   s.     [from    clumsy.] 

Awkwardness;   ungainliuess;    want  of    dexterity. 

CoUia: 
CLU'MSY,  klfira'zi,  a.    [lompsch,   Dutch,  stupid.] 

Awkward;  heavy;  artless;  unhandy.  Say.  Dryden. 
CLUNG,  kldng.     i  he  preterite  and   participle  of 

cling. 
To  CLUNG,  klfing,  v.  u.  [clmjan,  Sax.]    To  dry  as 

wood  does. 
CLUNG,  klSng,  a.  [clun^u,  Saxon.]    Wasted  with 

leanness. 
CLU'STER,  klfts'tir,  s.    [clyrrep,  Saxon.]-!.  A 

bunch;  a  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind  grow- 
ing or  joined  together.    Bacon.    Denluim.  Newton. 

—2.  A  number  of  animals  gathered  together.  Mil. 

ton.— 3.  A  body  of  [>eople  collected.  Addison. 
To  CLU'STER,  klfis'tur,  v.  n.  To  grow  in  bunches. 

Dryden. 
To  CLU'STER,  klds'iar,  v.  a.     To  collect  any  thing 

into  bodies. 
CLU'STER-GRAPE,  klis'tfli-grftpe,  s.    The  small 

black  grape, ca'led  ihe  currant.  Mortimer. 
CLU'STERY,  kla>'tftr-ri,  a.  Growing  in  clusters. 
To  CLUTCH,  klfttsh,  v.  a.— 1.  To  hold  in  the  hand; 

to  gripe;    to  grasp.   Herbert.— 2.  I'o  contract;  to 

double  the  hand.  Shnkspearc. 
CLUTCH,  klfitsh,  s.  [irom  the  verb.]— 1.  The  gripe; 

gi-as]>;  seizure.- 2.    The  paws;  tlte  talons.    L'£^ 

iranne. — 3.  Hands.  StUiingJUet. 
A  CLU'TTER.  klSi'tfir,  s.  A  noise;  a  bnstle;  a  hum'. 

Ki  !)•,'. 
To  CLU'TTER,  kliVtftr,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

make  a  noise  or  bustle. 
A  CLY'STEH,  klls'iii,  s.  [xxu.t;?.]    An  injection 

into  the  anus.  Arbullinnt. 
To  COACE'RVATE.  k6-4-sJr-vite,  v.  a.  [coacervo, 

Lat.]     'I'd  heap  up  together.  Bacon. 
COACER'VA  ITON,  ko-4-slr-vi'shfin,  s.  [from  cda- 

cervate.]     The  act  of  heaping.  Bacoiu 
COACH,  k6tsh,  s.  [coclif,  Fr.]     A  carriage  of  plea- 

sin-e,  or  state.  Sidney.  Pope. 
To  COACH,  kotsh,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  carry 

in  a  coach.  Pope. 
COACH-BOX,  kitsh'bSks.  s.  Tlie  seat  on  which  the 

driver  of  the  coach  sits.  Arbuthnot. 
COACH-HIRE,  kotdi'hire,  s.     Money  paid  for  the 

use  of  a  hiiv<lco;)ch.  S'lectator. 
€OA'CH-MAN,  koish'man.  s.  'I'hedriver  of  a  coach. 
To  CO  A'CT,  ko-ikt',  v.  n.  To  act  together  in  concert. 

Sbaks/ieari'. 
COA'C TION,  ko-ik'shin,  s.  [coactus,  Lat.]    Com- 
pulsion; force.  SotUft. 
COA'CTIVE,  ko-3k'tlv,  a.  [from  coatt.]— 1.  Having 
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llie  forte  of  restraining  or  impelling;  compulson"- 

Kaleigh,—2.  Actinp  in  ooncurreiice.  S/iaksprarr. 

COADJU'MENT,  ki-Sil-ji'niJnt,  s.    IMutual  assist- 

anei-. 
COADJU'TANT,    kA4d-jft'tant,  a.     Helping;   co- 

oiKT'.tinp.  Philip.?. 
COADJU'TOK,  k6-4il-iu'tnr,  s.— 1.  A  ftllowlRliiw; 
nil  ussitlant;  an  associate.  Co;//i.— 2.  In  llii' canon 
law,  one  who  is  empowcrod  to  perform  ilie  duties 
of  another. 
COADJU'VANCY,  ko-.1d-jfi'viii-si,  s.  Help;  concur- 
rent help.    Jirowri. 
COADUM'TION,    ko4d-iVn<sli'an,    s.    The    ton- 
Junclioii  of  different  substances  into  one  mass.  Hale. 
Ta  COAGME'N'l",  kA-ag-niiui',  v.  a.  To  congregate. 

Glanviile. 
COACtMENTA'TION,  kA-ig-mJn-ti'sliiin,  s.  [from 
coa^iiient.]     Coaeervatjon    into    one    mass.    jQcn 
Joiisuti. 
COA'GULABLE,  ko-ig'6-li-bl,  a.  [from  coagulate.] 

That  wliicli  is  capable  of  concretion.  Botjlc. 
To  COA'GULATK,   ki-is'ii-lite,    v.    a.    [eoagulo, 
Latin.]     To  force  into  concretions.  Lncon.  ll'ooil- 
wanl. 
Tu  CO'AGULATE,  k64g'ft-lite,  r.  n.  To  run  iftto 

concretions.  Bvylr. 
COAGVLA'TlON.kA-ag-A-li'shfin,  s.  [from  coagu- 
late.]—!. Concretion;    congelation.— 2.  The  body 
formed  by  co.^gulalion.  Arout/mat, 
COA'GULATIVK,  kiSg'i-la-liv.  a.   [from  cotgu- 
lati.]     That  which    has   the    power  of    causing 
Concretion,  liuijk. 
COAIjULA'I'OK,  ki-ig-ft-li'tfir,   s.     [from  coagu- 
late.]    That  which  causes  coagulation.  Arbutlinut. 
COAL,  kAle,  s.   U'ol,  Sax.  kol,  Gerni.]-!.  The  tom- 
uiiin  fossil  ftwel.  i)(7;/inin.— 2.  The  cinder  of  burnt 
wood,  tharcoMl-— J.  Any  tiling  intiamed  or  ignited. 
DvijUen. 
Tu  CUAL,  kole,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  burn 
wood  to  cl:arcoal.  Cart.io.—2.  To  deliueait  with  a 
Coal.  Camitcn. 
COAL-BLACK,  kole'biak,a.  [coal  and  black.]  Black 

in  the  highest  dejjn  e.  j)n/Uen. 
COAL'MIME,  kole'inlix,  s.lcoal  and  mine.]  A  mine 

in  which  coals  are  dug.  Murtiiner. 
COAL-l'I  r,  kole'pit.  s.  [from  coal  and  pit.]     A  pit 

for  digging  coals.  IVuuihvaril. 
('OAL-brONE,kole'»tone,  s.  A  sort  of  canal  coal. 
COAI.-\VOUK,  kAlt'wiiik,  s.     A  coalery;  a   place 

whei'e  coals  aiv  found.  I'ctton. 
CO'ALEKY,   kA'lJr-i,  s.    A  place  where  coals  are 

dug.  Woudivmd. 
To  COALK'SCK,  ko-i-lJs',  v.  n.  [coalesco,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  unite  in  masses.  Xcu^'o'i.— 2.  To  grow  tugellier; 
to  join.  ,  1    ,     , 

COALE'SCENCK,  ku-a-les'sCDse,  s.  [(rora  coalesce.] 

Concretion;  union. 
COALI'TION,  ki-i-llsh'dn,    s.    [co.-ilitum,  Latin.] 

Union  in  one  ina&s  or  body.  lUilc.  l.cutlei/. 
CO'ALY,  ko'li,  a.    Containing  coal.  Miitun. 
COAP  I'A'  I  ION,  ki-ili-li'shiin,   s.  [cou   and  apto, 
Latin.]     The  adjustment  ol    parts  to  eacli  otii.r. 
Boyle.  Bramne. 
To  COA'RCT,  ki-irki',  v.  a.   [coarcto,  Lalhi.]— 1. 
To  atraitcn;  to  confine.— 2.  'I'o  contract  power. 
Ayliffi: 
COARCTA'ITON,  kAlrk-li'shOn,  s.  [from  coar>t.] 
—I.  Confinement;    restraint  to   a    narrow  space. 
Bacon.— 2.  Contraction  of  any  space.  HO'/.—S.  Re- 
straint for  liberty .  Rrmnlmll. 
COARSE,  kArsc,  a.— 1.  Not  refined.    Shaks.—2.  Not 
soft  or  fine.— 3.  Rude;  uncivil. — 4.  Gi-oss;  not  deli- 
cate. Thomson.— S.  Imlegaiit;  unpolished.  Uryilau 
-^.  Unaccomplished  by  education.  Arhuthnot.—'! . 
Mean;  not  nice;  vile.  Ohcnij. 
CO'ARSELY,  korse'li,  ad.   [ti-om  coarse.]— 1.  With- 
out fineness.— 2.  Meanly;  not  elegantly.  Broxvn.—3. 
Rudely;     not     civilly.     DryUen.—A.   Inelegantly. 
Dnidrn. 
CO'ARSENESS,   kirse'nJs,   s.    [from    eoarsi-.]— 1. 
Impurity;  uineiined  state.  Bncoi,.—2.  Roughness; 
want  of  fineness.— 3.  Grossness;  want  ot  d.lieaey.— 
4.  Roughness;  rudeness  of  luaimeiv— 5.  Mianness; 
Want  of  nicety.  Ailtfi^on. 
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COAST,  kAsfe,  s.  [coste,  Fr.]— 1.  The  edge  or  margiA 
of  the  land  next  the  sea;  the  shore.  Dryden.—2. 
Side.  >'m'ron.— 3.  Thi;  COAST  i>  cttar.  The  dan- 
ger is  over.  Sidney.  Orydcii, 

To  COAST',  kiste,  v.  n.  To  sail  close  by  the  shore. 
Ai/tiii/nwr. 

Tu COASl",  kiste, y.  a.    To  sail  by.  Addison. 

CO'ASTER,  kos'tftr,  s.  He  that  sails  timorously  near 
till.-  shore.  Dryilcn. 

COA'l',  kite,  s.  [cotte,  Frenth.]— 1.  The  upper  gar- 
ment. SnmKf/.- 2.  Petticoat;  the  h.nbit  of  a  boy  in 
his  infancy;  the  lower  part  of  a  woman's  dress. 
—3.  Vesture,  as  demonstrative  of  the  office;  as, 
a  herald's  coat.  Houd.—i.  The  covering  of  an 
animal.  Milton.— S.  Any  tegument.  Derhanu — 
6.  That  oil  which  the  ensigns  arii.orial  are  por- 
trayed. Diydcn. 

To  COAT,  kite,  v.  a.    To  cover;  to  invest. 

To  COAX,  kikes,  v  .  a.  To  wheedle,  to  flatter.  i'£.y. 
trange.  Fiinitihar. 

CO'AXER,  kokes'fir,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  whee- 
dler;  a  tlatteier. 

COB,  kob,  s.  The  head  or  top. 

COB,  kdb.  s.     A  sort  of  sea  fowl.  Philip-. 

CO'BAL'f,  kob'ait,  s.  A  marrasile  jdentlfuUy  im- 
pregnated with  arsenick.  l! oodwaitl. 

To  CO'BBLE,  kob'bl,  v.  a.  [kcbler,  Danish.]—:.  To 
nceiul  any  thing  coarsi  ly.  Shaks.—2.  To  make  any 
thing  ciumsilj.  B(-nt!a-. 

CO'BBLEK,  k6b'lar,s,"Lfrom  cobble.]—!.  A  mender 
of  old  shoes.  vl(W«07i.— 2.  A  clumsy  worknian  in 
general.  S/iak.—i   Any  mean  person.  I>iyden. 

CO'BIIIONS,  k6l>'l'-flrn7.,  s.  Irons  with  a  knob  at  the 
ujiper  end.  Buiori. 

COBl'SHOP,  ki-bMi'fip,  s.  A  coailjutant  bisliop. 

CO'BNUl,  kSb'uftt,  5.  [eob  and  nut.]  A  boy's 
game. 

CO'BbWAN,kob's«on,s.  [cob,  head,  and  swan.]  The 
head  or  le.-idiup,  sw;iii.  Btn  Jonsim. 

CO'BWEB,  kSb'wJb.  s.  [koj.web,  Dutch.]—!.  The 
web  or  net  ol  a  spider.  Sjjinsir.—2.  Any  snare  or 
traj).  Swifl. 

COCCl'FEROUS,  k6k-sirf2r-r(\s,  a,  [kozxc-  and 
fero.]  Plants  are  so  called  that  have  hemes. 
Quincy. 

CtyCHlNEAL,  kfitsh'ln.Jel,  s.  [cochinilla,  Span.] 
An  insect  gathered  upon  tlie  opuntia,  tioia  which 
a  red  colour  is  evtracted.  Hill, 

CO'CHLEARY,  kok'^-i-r^,  a.  [from  cochlea,  Lau  a 
screw.]     Screwform.  Bnnvn. 

CO'CHLEATED,  kok'li-i-lid,  a.  [from  cochlea, 
Latin.]  Of  a  screwed  or  turbinated  form.  K'ood- 
tvard. 

COCK,  kok,  s.  [cocc.  Sax.]- 1.  The  male  to  the  hen. 
Drydrn.—2,  The  male  ot  any  small  biitls.  Avbuthnot. 
3.  The  weathercock,  that  shows  the  direttioii  of 
the  wind.  S/iaks.—4.  A  spout  to  let  out  water  at 
will.  Popi-.—i.  The  notch  of  an  arrow.— 6.  The 
purt  of  the  lock  of  a  gun  that  strikes  with  a  fiint. 
6) dr.— 7.  A  comiuetor;  a  leadt  r.  SwiJ>.—8.  Cock- 
en. wing.  Shaks.—^J.  A  cockboat;  a  small  boat. 
5'.'.uAo-.— 10.  A  small  heap  ot  li:i).  [Properly  to/;.] 
Morliwcr.— 11.  The  form  of  a  hat.  Addison.— li. 
i'he  style  of  a  dial.  Chambers.— 13.  The  needle  of 
a  balance.- 14.  Cock  on  the  hoop.  Triumphant;  ex- 
ulting. Camden.  Hiidibras. 

To  COCK,  kdk.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To  set 
erect;  to  hold  bolt  u|iright.  Sv.-iJl.—2.  To  set  up  the 
hat  with  an  air  of  petulance.  Prior.— "i.  To  mould 
the  form  of  the  hat.— 4.  To  fix  the  cock  of  a  gun 
for  a  discharge.  Drydcn.-S.  To  raise  hay  in 
small  heaps.  Spenser.     / 

To  COCK,  kik,  v.  n.— l.To  «trut;  to  hold  up  the 
head.  Addison.— 2.  'I'o  train  or  use  fighting  cocks. 
Ben  Jiinson. 

COCKA'DE,  kok-ide',  s.  [fi-om  cock.]  A  ribband 
worn  in  the  hat. 

A  CO'CKA  TRICE,  k>5k'l-trlse,  s.  [cock  and  atCep, 
Saxon,  a  seriieut.]  A  serpent  supposed  to  rise 
from  a  cock's  egg.  Bacon. 

CO'ClIBOAT.kSk'bote,  ».  [cock  and  boat.]  A  small 
boat  belonging  tii  a  sliil>.  Si lUing fleet. 

CO'CKBRO Til.  k6k'brif/i,  s.  Broth  made  by  boiling 
a  t^•l•k.   Harr'ii. 
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COCKCKCWING,  kSk-kiow'ln?,  s.  [cock  and 
crow.]  The  time  at  wliicli  cocks  crow ; early  moni- 
iii(j.  Mark. 

To CCyCKliH,  kok'ftr,_v. a.  [coquelii-er, Fr.]  To  cade; 
to  fondle.  Lockf.  .S'jtiyV. 

CO'CKEK,k6k'fir,  s.  One  whotollows  the  sjjort  ot 
cockliKliting. 

CCCKKHIiL,  k3k'kfir-ll,  s.  [from  cock.]  A  young 
cock.   Dnjfiai. 

CO'CKET,  kolv'it,  s.  A  seal  belonging  to  the  king  s 
customliousf;  likewise  a  scroll  of  parchment  de- 
livcreil  by  the  officers  ol'  the  custon'ihouse  to  nier- 
ch.iiils,  as  a  warrant  that  their  merchandise  is  en- 
tered. Cuivel.  l^avies. 

CCyCKFIGHT,  kok'tite,  s.  A  match  of  cocks. 
Bwuiu 

CO'CKHORSE,  kok'kirse,  a.  [cock  and  horse.]  On 
horseback;  trium],)h.ani.  Priuy. 

CO'CKI.E,  kdk'kl,  s.  [coquille,  Fr.]  A  small  testaceous 
fish.  Locke, 

CO'CKLE-STAIRS,  kok'klstares,  s.  Winding  or 
spiral  stairs.  Chamhers, 

CO'CKLF,,  kok'kl,  s.  [coccol.  Sax.]  A  weed  that 
grows  in  com,  corn-rose.  Donne. 

To  CO'CKLE,  kSk'kl,  v.  a.  [from  cockle.]  To  con- 
tract into  wrinkles.  Gay, 

C0'CKLED,k6k'kUl,a.  [from  cockle.]  Shelled,  or 
turbinated.  Slickipeare. 

CO'CKLOFT.kok'loft.  s.  [cock  and  lott.]  The  room 
over  the  srorret.  Dryderi, 

CO'CKMASFER,  kok'mas-tGr,  s.  One  that  breeds 
game  cocks.  V Estrange, 

CO'CIi.MATCH,  kok'iuatsh,  s.  Cockfight  for  a 
prize. 

CO'CKNEY,  kok'ni,  s.— 1.  A  native  of  London. 
Dorset,—^.  An  efleminate,  low  citi/.cn.  Shaks. 

CO'CKPIT,  kok'pU,  s.  [cock  and  pit.]— 1.  The  area 
wliere  cocks  I'lgiil.  liov:el,—2,  A  place  on  the  lower 
deck  of  a  man  of  war.  Hairis, 

CO'CK'SCOiMB,  koks'konie,  s.  A  plant;  louse- 
woit. 

CO'CK'SHEAD.koks'hid,  s.    A  plant;  sainfoin. 

CO'CKSHU  T,  k^k'shfit,  i.     The  close  of  the  even-  j 
ing. 

CO'CKSl'UR,  kok'sp&r,  s.  Virginian  hnwthorn.  A 
species  of  nieillnr. 

CO'CKSURE,  kok'shSSr,  a.  [from  cock  and  sui-e.] 
Confidently  cerinin.  Shaks,  Pnlic. 

CO'CKSWAXN,  kok'sn,  s.  [cojsrj'i'Uf' Saxon.]  The 
ofHcer  that  has  the  command  of  the  cockboat. 
Corruptly  COXON. 

CO'CKWEED,  kok'weid,  s.  A  plant,  dittander,or 
pep|)erNvoit. 

CO'COA,  ki'ko,  s.  [cacoital,  Spanisli.]  A  species 
ol'  palm-tree.  The  bark  o.'  the  nut  is  made  into 
cordage,  and  the  shell  iiun  drinking  bowls.  The 
kernel  of  the  nut  aflbnis  n  wholesome  food,  and 
the  milk  eont  ined  hi  the  shell  a  eoohng  liquor. 
The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  used  for  thatcliiiig 
houses.  This  tree  fiOwers  twice  or  three  times  in 
the  5  ear,  and  ripens  as  many  series  of  fruijs.  Mil- 
ler, mil. 

COCO'ON,  k6k-ko5n',  s.  [In  natural  history.]  The 
pod  of  a  silk-worm. 

CO'CTILE,  kdk'iil,  a.  [coctilis,  Latin.]  Made  by 
bilking. 

CO'CI  ION,  k6k'shan,  s.  [cociio,  Lat.]  The  act  of 
boiling.  Arbnthnot, 

COD,k3d,       ^  7, 

CO'DFISH,  k6d'fi»h,  S 
A  sea  fish. 

COD,  kSd,  ^.  [cotitic,  Sax.]  Any  case  or  husk  in 
which  seeds  are  lodged.  Mortimer. 

To  COU,  k3(I,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  .  To  enclose  in 
a  cod.  Mortimer. 

CO'DUERS,  kod'dfirz,  s.  [fiom  cod.]  Gatherers  of 
prase.  Dirt. 

CODE,kide.  s.  [codex, L.it.]—1.  A  book.— 2.  A  book 
of  the  civil  law.  ArOut/iiiOt. 

CO'OICIL,  kdd'i-sll.s.  [codiciUus,  Lat.]  An  append- 
age to  a  will.  Prior. 

CODX'LLE,  k6-dil',  s.  [codillc,  Fr.]  A  term  at  om- 
bre. Pope. 

To  CO'DLK.  k6d'dl,v.  a.  [coctulo,  Latin.)  To  par- 
boil. 
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CO'DLING,  kSd'ling,  s.  [from  to  codlt.]  An  apj.le 
generally  codled.   King. 

COE'FFlC.\CY,  ko-Jrife-ki-se,  s.  [con  and  efficacio, 
Lat.]  The  power  of  several  tilings  acting  together. 
Broion, 

COEFFl'CIE^•Cy,  k6-ef-fish'en-si,  s.  [con  and  elli- 
cio,  Lat.]  Co-oiieranon;  the  state  of  acting  to- 
gether to  some  liiiigie  end.  GlanviUe. 

COEFFl'ClENT,  k6-eM"isb'Jiit,  s.  [con  and  cffitieiis, 
Lat.]  I'liat  which  unites  its  action  »ith  the  action 
of  another. 

CO'ELIACK  Tas-tion,  ki'i-li-4k.  A  diarrha;a  ..r 
flux,  that  arises  fi-om  indigestion,  whereby  the  ali- 
ment coiiies  away  little  altered.  Quincy. 

COE'MPIION,  ko-Snip'»hi\n,  s.  [coenipiio,  Latin.] 
'J'lie  act  of  buying  up  the  whole  quuiitily  of  usiv 
thing.  Bacon. 

COK'C^UAL,  kW'kwal,  :i.  [from  con  and  ;rTjali-i, 
Lat.]     Equal.    Siutkspccre. 

COEqUA'LlTY,  ko  i-kwil'i-t4,  s.  [from  cocfiual.] 
■file  state  of  bv  ing  equal. 

Tu  COE'RCK,  ki-ersr',  V.  a.  [coerceo,  Lutilu]  To 
restrain;  to  keep  in  oi-der  bj'  force.  Aylijli; 

COE'RCIBLE,  ko-Ji'si-bl,  a.  •  [from  coerce.]-!. 
That  may  lie  restrained.— 2.  'i'liat  ouglit  to  be  i-e- 
straiiicti. 

COE'RCICN,  k6-5i'shftn,  i.  [from  coerce.]  >  Penal 
restraint;  check.  Hale.  South, 

COE'RCIVE,  ko-JiMv,  a.  [trom  coerce.]— I.  lliat 
which  bus  the  power  of  laying  i-esliaint.  Black- 
more.— 2.  That  which  has  the  authority  of  restrain- 
ing by  ptinisbment.  Hooker. 

COESSE'>iTlAL,  ko-ls-siii'shil,  a.  [con  and  essen- 
tia, Latin.]  Fuiticii)ati!ig  of  the  same  essence. 
Hooker. 

COESSENTIA'LITY,  k6-6s-sen-3h4-5l'i-l4,  j.  [from 
coesscntial.]     Participation  of  the  same  essence. 

COETA'XEOL'S,  ko-i-tVni-tls,  a.  [con  and  aitas, 
Lat.]     Of  the  saline  age  with  another.  Brown. 

COETE'RNAL,  k6-4-tlr'iiil,  a.  [con  aiid  ietenuis, 
Lat.]     Equally  eteri::il  with  another.  Milton. 

COEIE'HXALLY,  ki-e-tJr'n4l-li,  ad.  [from  co- 
eternal.]  In  a  state  of  equal  eternity  with  ano- 
ther. 

COKrE'RNTTY,  ko-i-tJr'ni-tJ,  s.  [  Voin  coeternal.] 
Having  existence  fi-om  eternity  (.([Ual  with  ano- 
ther eternal  being.    Hammond. 

COE'VAL,  k6-4'vai,  a.  [co*vus,  Lit.]  Of  the  same 
age.     Prior.  Bentley. 

COE'VAL,  ko-i'vil,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  con- 
temporary.   Pope. 

COE'VOUS,  ko-k'v&s,  a.  [coa;vus,  Latin.]  Of  the 
same  age.    South. 

To  COEXrS'l",  k6-?gz-ist',  v.  n.  [eon  and  existo, 
Lat.]  To  exist  at  the  aame  time.    Hale. 

COEXl'Sl  ENCE,  k6-lgz-is't§nse,  s.  [from  coex- 
ist.] Flxistence  at  the  same  time  with  another. 
Grcn: 

COEXI'STEXT,  kWgz-is'tInt,  a.  [from  coexist.] 
Having  existence  at  the  same  time  witli   another. 

To  COEXTE'ND,  ko-Sgz-tSnd',  v.  a.  [con  ami  ex- 
lendo,  Latin]  'l"o  extend  to  the  same  s]):ice  ordii- 
i-ation  with  another.     Grerv. 

COEXTE'NSION,  ko-Jg-z-t^n'shi'n,  s.  L'roiu  coex. 
lend.]  'I'he  state  of  extending  to  the  same  space 
with  another.    Hate. 

COEXTE'NSIVE,k6-Jks-t2risiv,a.  [from  coex  tend.] 
Equally  extensive,  extending  together. 

CO'FFEE,  kof'fe,  s.  [Ai'abick.]  1  hey  have  in  Tur- 
key a  drink  called  coJJ'ee,  made  ot  a  berry  of  the 
same  name,  as  black  as  soot,  and  ot  a  strong  sceiit, 
which  they  take,  beaten  into  powder,  in  water, 
hot.    Bacon. 

CO'FFEEHOUSE,  Udl'fJ-hJ&se,  s.  [coftec  and 
bouse.]  A  house   where  coffee  is  sold.    Prior. 

CO-FFEEM.VN,  koffi-man,  s.  One  that  keeps  a  cof- 
fee-house.    Addi>07i. 

CO'FFEEPOI",  kSffi-pot,  «.  [cofttfe  and  pot.]  Tlie 
coveretl  pot  in  which  coffee  is  boil«l. 

CO'FFER,  kSl'ffir,  s.  [coj-pc,  Saxon.]—].  A  chest, 
generally  for  keeping  money,  Spenser.  VEs- 
trange.—2.  Treasure.  Bacon.— 3.  [In  fortification.] 
A  hollow  lotlgment  across  a  dry  moat.  Chancers. 

To  CO'FFEK,  kSrfflr,  v.  a.  I'o  treasure  up  in 
chests.     Bacon. 
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CO'FFKUEU,  ofth-  King's  Uomchulil,  kai'ffli-ftr.  s. 
A  principal  oflkerof  his  majestv's  cpurt,  next  na- 
iler tlic  coiiiptroller.  Cnvct. 
CO'FFIN,  kinlii,  s.  [totfiii,  Frt'iieli.J— 1.  Tlic  dust 
in  rtliicii  ilrail  boUifs  are  put  into  the  gronnil. 
Sitiiinj.  Siyi/?.— 2.  A  nidiiUloCjWMe  l.ii- a  jiyf.— 3. 
C'OFFIV  of  a  hai'se,  is  llie  wiioli;  lioot  of  tin-  foot 
ab<ive  ilie  coronet,^  iiicliiiliiig  tliK  coffin  bone. 
I'lirrier't  Diet. 

To  CCyFKlN,  kdlThi,  V.  a.  To  enclose  iu  a  cnfHn. 
litnne. 

To  COG,  k&K.  V.  u.— 1.  To  flatter;  to  wlieeille. 
5/wX-j.— 2.  I'o  obtrude  by  falsehood.  TiHatsan. — 3. 
To  Cog  a  (lir.  I'o  svcuit;  it,  so  as  to  diivelits  fall. 
Swi/i. 

roCOti.kog,  V.  n.  To  lie;  towhi-edle.  S/iriks. 

COG,  k6;j,  s.  The  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  acts 
upon  another  wheel. 

To  COG,  k6g,  V.  a.  To  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel. 

CO'GENCY,  k6'j5n-sj,  s.  [from  cogent-]  Force, 
strenrtli.    t.iirh; 

CO'GENT,  ko'jint,  a.  [cogens,  Latin.]  Foroibie; 
resistless;  Convincing.     Bcntletj. 

CO'GENTLY,  kA'jSnt-l^  ad.  [from  co?;tnt.]  AVith 
resistless  forCL';    forcibly.    Locke- 

CO'GGER,  k6g'4r,  s.  [from  to  cog.]  A  Batterer;  a 
whc/dlef. 

CO'GGLESTONE,  kdg'gl-stone,  s.  [cuogolo,  Ital.] 
A  little  stone.  Skiimn: 

CO'GITABLE,k8dje'i-t4.bl,a.  [from  cogito,  Lat.] 
What  may  be  the  subject  of  thought. 

ToCCGITATE,  kSdj'e'i-tite.v.  n.  [cogito,  Latin.] 
To  think;  to  exercise  the  mind. 

COGI  lA'l'ION,  kddje-J-ti'sban.  s.  [cogitatio,  Lat.] 
—1.  ThouRhl;  the"  act  of  tliinking.  Hooker.— 2. 
PurjTOse;  rerlection  previous  to  action.— 3.  Medi- 
tation.   Millou. 

CO'GITATIVE,  kftdje'i-ti-tlv,  a.  [from  cogito, 
Latin.]—!.  Having  the  power  of  thought.  Bintley. 
— 2.  Given  to  meditation.     IVutton. 

COGN'ATt,  kog-ni'tl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.]  Relations  by 
the  mother,     hlncki/oni^. 

COGNA'TION.  kSg-ni'shfln,  s.  [cognalio,  Latin.]- 
1.  Kindred.  Soitt7i.~2.  Relation ;  i)articipation  of 
tlie  same   natm-e.     Blown. 

COGNISE'E,  \s.t^-nk-ihy,  ork6n-^-ziA',s.  [In  law.] 
He  to  whom  a  fine  in  lands  or  tenements  is  ac- 
knowledged.   Cowel. 

CO'GNISOUR,  kog-nj-zor,  or  kftn'nJ-zor,  s.  [In 
law.]  Is  be  that  passeth  o,-  acknowledgeth  a  fine. 
Cinrel. 

COGNITION,  kdg-nish'fln,  s.  [cognitio,  Latin.] 
Knowledge;  complete  conviction.     Brown, 

CCGNITIVE,  kdg'nA-tlv,  a.  [from  cognitus,  Lat.] 
Haviui;  the  power  of  knowini'.     Sotilfi. 

CCGNIZABLE,  kdg'ni./.J.bl,  or  k6n'ii4-za-bl,  a. 
[cognoisable,  French.]—!.  That  falls  under  judi- 
cial notice.— 2.  ProiH.-r  to  be  triwl,  judged,  or  ex- 
amined.—3.    That  may   Ik>  known. 

CCGNIZANCE,  kdg'ni-z4nse,  or  k(^n'ni./.liise,  s. 
[connoissance^  French.]—!.  Judicial  notice;  trial. 
South. — 2.  Alwdge  by  which  any  one  is  known. 

COGNO'MINAL,  k6g.n6m'i  nil,  a.  [cognomen, 
Latin.]  Having  the  same  name.  Brmvn. 

COGNOMINA'TION,  k6g-n3m-4-ni'shdn,  s.  [cog- 
nomen, Latin.]-!.  A  sarname;  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mily.—2.  A  name  added  tiom  any  accident  or  qua- 
lity.    Brown. 

COGNO'SCE.VCE,  kdg-nSs'sSnsc,  s.  [cognosco, 
Lat.]  Knowledge. 

COGNO-SCIULE.kdg-nAi'si-bl,  a.  [cognosco,  Lat.] 
That  nmy  be  known.     Half. 

To  COHA'nn'.  kif^hiVh,  v.  n.  [pobabito,  Utin.] 
— 1.  To  dwell  wiih  another  in  the  same  jlace. 
South.— 2.  To  live  together  as  hiisltand  anil  wife. 
Fidf/i-.t. 

COUA'IU  r  AN  |-,  ko-hlb'^4nt,  s.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  same  place.     Urtnij  uf  Piely. 

COHABI  lATIOM,  ki-hJW-ti'shAn,  s.  [from  co- 
liabit.]— 1.  The  state  of  inhabiting  the  same  place 
■with  another.— 2.  The  state  ol  liviinj  together  as 
married  persons.    Tut'cr. 

COHEI'R,ki-Are',s.  [coheres,  Lat.]  Oi.e  i.f  several 
atnojig  whom  an  inheritance  is  divided.  Tat/lor, 
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COMK'IHKSS.  ko-i'r'is,  s.  .'\  Wdumu  whoha'S  au 
e(|tiul  share  of  i>n  inhurituilce. 

To  COllE'Ri'',,  k6-here',  v.  n.  [coliy^reo,  Latin.]— I. 
'I'o  slick  Uigellui-.  U  imlicnril,—2.  I'o  be  wtll 
cimnected.— 3.  I'o  suit;-  to  tit.  Siiuks. — 4.  I'o  agivei 

COHICUKNCE.  kfS-lii'rJnse,    \ 

COHE'HENCY.  ki-hi'rin-se,  S 
[eoha-rentia,  Lai.j- 1.  That  state  of  bodies  in 
which  their  p.«rts  avejoined  together,  so  that  they 
resist  divuliion  and  separation,  (juincy.  Bentlty. 
— 2.  Connexion;  deix-ndency;  the  relation  of  parts 
or  things  one  to  another.  Hooktr. — 3.  The  texture 
of  a  discourse.— 4.  Consistency  in  reasoning,  o.' 
relating.     Loclu; 

COHE'KENT,  ko-i.J'iJnt,  a-  [colnerens,  U-uIil]— I. 
Sticking  togeilur.  Ar/>ulhnot.—2,  Suitable  to 
something  else;  regularly  adapted.  S/nikii.—.i. 
Consistent;  not  eonlradictorv.     Ivutts. 

COHESTON,  ko-h4'zbi1n,  s.  [from  eoher*-.]— 1.  TInj 
act  of  sticking  together.  Ncivton.—2.  The  state 
of  union.  Blackmorc. — 3.  Connexion;  depen- 
dence. Locke. 

COHE'SIVE,lvA-hi's!v,  a.  [from  coliere.]  That  has 
the  power  of  sticking  together. 

COHE'bIVENES.S,  kA-hi's'iv-nJs,  s.  [Irorti  culie- 
sive.]  The  quijity    of  being  cohesive. 

To  CO'HIBIl'.ki-hfb'it,  v.  a.  [cohibeo, Latin.]  To- 
restrain;  to  hinder. 

To  CO'HOHATE,  ko'ho-batc,  v.  a.  To  pour  the  dis- 
tilled liquor  upon  the  remaining  matter,  or  new- 
matter  of  the  same  kind,  and  distil  it  again.  At^ 
bitihnut. 

COHOBA'TION.  k6-h6-bi'shfin,s.  [from  eohobate.? 
A  returning  any  distilled  liquor  again  ujion  what 
it  was  drawn  Irom.     Oiiinry.  Cre^u. 

CO'HORT,  ki'h6rt,  s.  [cohors,  Latin.]—!.  A  tronp- 
of  soldiers,  containing  about  five  hundred  Jbol. 
Cowirff  n.— 2.  .\  body  of  warriours-     Milton. 

COHORTA'TION,  ko-hor-ti'shfiu,  s.  [cohortatio, 
Lat.J     Incitement. 

COIF,  kSir,  s.  [coette,  Fr.]  The  headnlress;  a  cap. 
Bacon. 

C0'lFED,>61rt.  a.[fromci>if-1  Wearing  a  coif. 

COTFFURE,k6il'fire,s.  [eoeriure,  Fr.]  IleadKlress. 
Addison. 

COIGNE,  kSlne,  s.  [French.]  A  corner. 

To  COIL,  k6i  I,  v.a.  [cueiller,  Fr.]  I'o  gather  into  a 
narrow  compass.     Boyle. 

COIL,  k6il,  s.  [koUeren,  German.]—!.  Tumult; 
turmoil;  bustle.  S/iaks.—2.  A  rope  wound  into  a 
ring. 

COIN,  koln,  s.  [coigne,  Fr.]  A  cornffl",  called  often 
quoin.  Shiiksjtenrc. 

COIN,  kiln,  s.  [cuneus.  Latin.]—!.  Money  sta.'iii)ea 
witli  a  legal  impression.— 3.  Payment  of  an>  kind. 
Hammond. 

Tu  COIN,  k61n,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]- 1.  To  mint 
or  stamp  metals  for  money.— 2.  'I'o  foi-ge  any 
thing,  in  an  ill  sense.     Atterlmry. 

COTNAGE,  kiln'ije,  s.  [fo'"  coin.]— 1.  The  act 
or  practice  of  coining  money.— 2.  Coin;  money. 
Brown.— 'i'  The  charges  of  coining  moiie). — 4. 
Forgery;  invention.     Shnkspeare. 

ToCOINCI'DE,  ki-ln-slde',  V.  n.  ii-oincido,  Latin.] 
— !.  To  fall  upon  tJie  same  point.  C/ieijne.—Z.  To 
concur.     IVnil^. 

COrxCIDENCE,  ki-in'si-dfnse,  s.  [from  coincide.] 
—  1.  The  state  of  sereral  bodies  or  lines,  tailing 
upon  the  sjime  |M>int.  Bent/ey.—2.  Concurrence; 
tendency  of  things  to  the  same  end.— 3.  The 
accident  by  which  two  things  happen  at  the  same 
tune. 

COl'NCfDKN'i',  ki  ln's4-d§nt,  a.  [from  coincide,] 
—1.  F.illiiig  upon  the  same  point-  Sewtun.—i. 
Concm-rent;  consistent;  eqitivalent.  South,  Bcntky. 

CO'INCIDENT,  kA-ln'si-dSnt,  s.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] What  concurs  with  someth'uig  else.  Ovci- 
bun/. 

COINDICA'ITON,  ki-ln-di-ki'shftn,  s.  [fr<mi  con 
and  iiiitico,  Lat.)  Many  symptoms  b*lokeninp  the 
iRi.ie  cause. 

CClNEK,  kiln'Ar,s.  [from  Coin.]— 1.  A  maker  •f 
money,  amiiiicr.  -Su'//?-— 2.  A  counterfeiter  of  the 
king's  stamp.— 3.  An  inventor.    Cumdci,. 
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To  CO  JOIN,  ko-j41n,v.  n.  [coiijiingo,  1-at.]  To  join 

Willi    anotlicr.    S/taks/irarc. 
COl'S  rUlL,  kiij'till,  s.  A  coward  hawk.  Shnks. 
coir,  kiltjS.  [kole,  a  die,  Dutch.]  A  thing  thrown 

at  a  certain  mark.  Cnrnti. 
COI'TION,   ko-lsh'Sn,  s.  [coitio,  I.at.]— 1-   Copula- 
tion; the  act  of  gcneraiioH.— 2.  The  act  by  which 
two  Itoilirs  come  togi'thi-r.     BrnvJi. 
COKE,  kokc,  s.  [coquo.]  Kewel  made  by  burning 

pit-tonl  under  earth,  ami  quenching  the  tinders. 
CO'LANUKK,  1-  o'lan-diV,  s.  [colo,  to  strain,  l.at.] 
A  sieve  ilnough  which  a   mixture  is  poured,  and 
wliieli  retains  the  thicker  parts.  Mnij. 
COLA'TION,  ko-la'shfln,  s.  The  art  offdlering  or 

straining. 
COI.ATURE,  k6'ia-'shftre,s.  [from  colo,  Latin.]— 
1.  The  act  of  straining;  filtration — 2.  The  matter 
strained. 
CO'I.BKUTINE,   kol'hSr-tf  Jn,  s.    A   kind  ol   lace 

worn  by  women.    CniiffiCve. 
CCLCOTHAR.  kol'k6-?/ifir,  s.  A  term    in   chymis- 
trv.     The  dry  substance  which  remains  after  dis- 
tifUiiion.    Qiiinr/, 
COLU,  E6ld,.a.    [colt>,    Saxon.]—!.    Not    hot;  not 
warm.     Jriiil/inot, — 2.  Chill;  having  sense  of  told. 
S/iaks.—3.    Having   cold     quiililies;    not    volatile. 
Bacon.— i.  Unaffected;   IVigid;   without  passion;  a 
cold  friend.     Ascham.  Rorve.—S.  Unaffecting;    un- 
able   to  move  the  passions;  a  coUl  plea.  AdUisuri.— 
fi.  .Ueserved;  coy  not   aa'ectionate;    not    cordial; 
foW  looks.     Clarendon.— 1.    Chaste.  S/iaks.—S.  Not 
welciime;   cold  news     S/inks.—9.   Not    hasty;   not 
vmlent.— 10.   Not    affecting    the  scent   strongly. 
Shnks,— X\.  Not  having  the  scent  strongly  affected. 
S'uiJ:.':fiefiri: 
COLD,  kAld,  s.  [from  the  Hdjective.]— 1.  The  cause 
of  the  sensation  of  cold;  I'le   privation   of  heat. 
B/tcon. — 2.  The  sensation    .i'' cold;  chihiess.— 3-  A 
disease  caused  by  cold;  tlie  obstruction  of  perspi- 
ration. Sfin'-.s;   Husmmmun- 
CO'LDLV,  kiSi.I'li,    ;ul.   [from    cold.]— 1.    Without 
heat.-^2.   'Withoiit    concern;   indifllertntly;   negli- 
geiillv.    SwiJ'l, 
CO'LDNESS,  koid'nSs,  s.  [from  cold.]—!.  Want   of 
heat.     Hojte.—z.  Unconcern;  frigidity  of  temper. 
Hooker.— i.  Covne>s;  want   of  kindness.     Prior.— 
4.  Ch.istity.  Po/>e. 
COLE,  kole,  s.  [eiipl,  SaNon.]     C.ibbni^p. 
CO'LKWORl',   koie'wSrt,    s.    [eaplpypt,     Saxon.] 

Cabbage.     Dnjden. 
CO'LICK,   k(5rik,  s.   [colijus,  Lat.]   It  strictly  rs  a 
disorder   of  the  colon,  but  ioosely,  any  disoitler  of 
the  stomach  or  bowels  tlrat  is  attended   with  \Kim. 
Qiiincij. 
c6''LlCk,u6lik,  a.     Affecting  the  bowels.  Milton. 
To  COLLA'PSE,  kSi'lSps,  v.  n.    [coUapsus,  Latin.] 
To   close  so  as  that  one  side  touches  the    other. 
Arbutlinot. 
COLLA'PSION,  kol-lip'shfin,  s.  [from  collapse.]- 
1.  The  state  of  vessels  closed.— 2.  The  act  of  clos- 
ing or  collapsion. 
CO'LLAH,  ki5l'lftr,s.  [collate,  Latin.]-!.  A  ring  of 
metal  put  round  the  neck.— 2.  The  harness  fasten- 
ed alHiiit  the  horse's  neck.  Shaks. — 3.  The  part  of 
the  dri'ss  that  surrounds  the  neck  —4.  To  slip  the 
COLLAR.    To  disentaufrle   himself  from  any  en- 
ga(;emeni  or  difficult).     HuM,erd.—5.  A  COLLAR 
of  Jirmun,  is  the  quantity  bound  Up  in  one  parcel. 
CO'LLAR.BONE,  kSflflr-hone,  s.  [from  collar  and 
bone.]     The  clavicle;  the  bones  on  each  side  of  the 
netk.     (Viscman. 
To  CO'LLAR,   kSnflr,  v.  a.  [from  the   noun.]— 1. 
T<i  sei/.e  by  the  collar;  to  take   by  the  throat.— 2. 
To  COLLAR  f/ccf\  or  other  meat;  to  roll  it  up,  aud 
bind  it  hard  and  close  with  a  string  or  collar. 
To  COLLA'lE,  kdllite',  v.  a.  [collatum,  Lat.]-!. 
To  compaiv  one  thing  of  the  same  kind  with  ano- 
ther.    .$><(/</(.— 2.;jTo  Cfdlate  books;  to  examine  if 
nothing  be  wanting.— 3.  To  place  in  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefice.     Atlcrliiirii. 
COLLATERAL,   kol-l4i'4-rai,  a.    [con  and  latus, 
L.it.]— l.    Siih-  to   side.     Mtll.ou.—2.  Running  pa- 
i-allel.— 3.    Diffused    on    either    side.     Milton.— A. 
Tflose  that  staitil  equal  iu  relation  to  ■lome  aiicei- 


tor.  Ayliffc.—S.  Not  direct;  not  immediate.  i//aX». 
— I).  Concurrent.  Attcrbiinj. 
COLLA'TERALLY,  k6l-iai'i-rai-4,  ad.    [from  col- 
lateral.]—!. Side  by  side.     IVilkins.-^.  Indirectly. 
Dryrlen.-S.  In  collateral  relation. 
COLLA'TION,  koUi'shan,  s.  [collatio,  Latin.l- 1. 
Theactof  conferring  or  Ix'stowing;  gift.— 2.    Com- 
plirison  of  one  thing  of  the  same  kind  with,  ano- 
ther.    Gntv.—3,  In  law.    CoUntion  is   the  bestow- 
ing of  a  benefice.    C'neel.—4.  A  re|>ast. 
COLLATI'TIOUS,   k5HS-tish'6s,    n.     [collatitiiis, 

Lat.]  Done  by  the  contribution  of  many. 

COLLA'  I  OR,  kdl-li'tiir,  ».  [from  collate.]-!.  One 

that  comi)ares  copies,  or  inianuscripts.    Addi-ton. — 

2.  One  who  presents  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

.    AyliJ/c. 

To   COLLA'UD,  kol-lJwi!',  v.  a.  [collaudo,   Latin.] 

To  join  in  praising.    Vict. 
CO'LLEAGUE,  kdl'liJg,    s.    [collega,    Latin.]     A 

partner  in  office  or  employment.  MUton.    Swift- 
To  COLLE'AGUE.kol-liig',  v.  a.  To  unite  with. 
To  COLLE'tl\  k6l-lJkt',  v.   a.  [collectum,  Latin.] 
—1.  1  o  gather  together.  IVnHs.—2.  To  draw  ina- 
ny  units  into  one  sum.— 3.  To  gain  from  observa- 
tion.   Slifik.t.—A.  'i'o  infer  as  aconseqtience;  to  ga- 
ther  from     premises.     Decay     of  Fiettj.—S.    To 
COLLECT   himself.    To  recover   from  sijrprise. 
Sliakipeare. 
CO'LLECr,  kSl'lJkt,  s.    [collecta,  low   Latin.]    A 
sliort  comprehensive  prayer,  used  at  the  sacrament; 
any  short  ])rayt-r.    Taylor. 
COLLECTA'NEOUS,  k6l-'.?k'ti'n4-fis,  a.  [collecta' 

neus.  Lat.]  Gatbei-ed  up  together. 
COLLE'C'IIBLE,  kol-l?k'te-bl,  a.  [from    collect.] 

That  w  hich  may  be  gathered  from  the  premises. 
COLLE'CT  ON,"k3l-l§k'shfin,  s.  [from  collect.]— !. 
The  act  of  gathering  together.— 2.  The  things 
gathered.  Addison.— '3.  The  act  of  deducing  con- 
sequences. Hooker.— i.  Consectary;  deduced  from 
premises.  Hooker.  Dax<ies, 
COLLECTI'TIOUS,  kSl-lSk-tish'ns,  a.    [collectiti- 

us,  Lat.]  Gathered  tip. 
COLLE'CTIVE,  kol-lSk'tlv,  a.    [colleclif,  Fr.]-1. 
Gathere<l    into  one  mass;    accumulative.  Hooker. 
fVatts.—2.  Employed  in   deducing   consequences. 
Broxvn.—3.  A   collective  noun   expresses  a  multi- 
tude, though  itself  be  singular;  as  a  company. 
COLLE'CTIVELY,  kol-lSk'tlv-li,  »d.   [from  collec- 
tive.] In  a  general   mass;  in  a  body;  not  singly. 
Hale. 
COLLE'CTOR,   kSl-lJk'lftr,    s.    [collector,    Latin.] 
—1.    A   gatherer.     Addiaou.—^.     A    tax-gatkeivr. 
Temple. 
COLLE'GATARY,k6l-llg'a-fl-ri,  s.  [from  con  and 
legatum,   a  legacy,   Lat.]    A  person  to  whom  is 
left    a  legacy   in    common   with    one   or   more. 
Chambers. 
CO'LLEGE,  kol'l^dje,  s.  [collegium,    Latin.]—!.  A 
community.      Dryden.—2.    A  society  of  men   set 
apart  for  leai-ning   or  religion.    Bacon.— 3.'  The 
house  in  wlireh  the  collegians  reside.  2  Kings. — 4. 
A  college  in  foreign  universities  is  a  lecture  read  in 
publick. 
COLLE'GIAL.  kolli'jc-.^!,   a.  [from  college.]  Re- 
lating to  a  college. 
COLLE'GIAN,  k^l-li'jiin,  s.  [from  college.]     An 

inhabitant  of  a  college. 
COLLE'GIAIE,  k6l-ic'j4-ite,  a.  [collegiatus,  low 
Lat.]— 1.  Containing  a  college;  instituted  after  the 
manner  of  a  college.  H</oker.—2.  A  collegiate 
church,  was  such  as  w  as  built  at  a  distance  from 
the  catii  (Iral,  wherein  a  number  of  Presbyters 
live<l  togi-ther.  Aylif/c. 
COLLE'GIAIE,  kdl-li'ji.ite,  s.  [from  college.]  A 

member  of  a  college;  university  man.     Rynicr. 
CO'LLE  r,   k6l-rit,  s.    [Fr.  from    eollum,    Lat.  the 
neck.]—!.   Something  that  went  about   the  neek« 
—2.     'I'hat   part  of  a  ring  in  which  liie  stone  is 
set. 
To  COLLI'DE,  kol-lide',  v.  a.  [collide,  Lat.]   To 

beat,  to  dash,  to  knock  together.    Brown- 
CCyLLIER,  kol'yir,  ».  [from  coal.]— 1.  A  digger  of 
coals.— 2.    A  dealer  in  ceals.    Bacon.— 3,   A  ship 
that  carries  coals. 
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COLLIERY,  k3lyai4,  s.  [from  collirr.j-l.   The 

place  where  coaU  aiv  dii;r.— ^.  'I'lie  coal  trade-. 
CO'LI.I FLOWER,  kdl'i-flo6-ar,  s.  [from  capl,  Sax. 

anil  flower.]  t'aiilillower. 
COLUGA'TION,     kdlli-gi'shan,      s.     [eolligatio, 

I^at.T     A  biiiiling  tntjether.  liton-n. 
COLLIMA'TION,  kdl-l4-m;V'shfin,s.  [frora   colliino, 

Lat.]  Aim. 
COLI.INEA'TION,    kil-lin-i-i'shfin,   s.     [collineo, 

Lntiit.l    The  act  of  ainiine-.  ■ 

COLLI'QUABLE,  koI-lSk'wI-bl,  a.  [from  colliqiinte.] 

Easily  dissolved.    Hni-veij. 
COLLI'qi'AMENT,     kSl-Uu'wa-mJiit,     s.     [from 

colliqimte.]     Tlie  substaiiue   to  which  any  tiling  is 
reduced  by  being  melted. 
CO-LLiqUANr,  kol'li-kwant,  a.  [from  colliquale.] 

That  which  has  the  power  of  melting. 
To  CO'I.I.IQUA  IE.  kSl'li-kwite,    v.  a.   [collifiuo, 

I.ai.]  To  melt;  to  dissolve.     Bm/lf.  Hnrvcy. 
COLUqUA' riON,   kSl-li-kwi'sbftn,   s.    [colliqua- 

tio,  Ij»t-]— 1.  The  melting  of  any  thing  whatsoe- 
ver.—2.  Sneh  a  tempei-ament  or  disjwsition  of  tlie 

animal  Hiiiils  as  proceetls  fi-oin  a  lax  comiiages,  and 

wherein     they    flow   oil'    throngh    the    secretory 

glands.     Bnniii, 
COLLIQUATIVE,   kol-llk'wa-tiv,  a.    [from  colli- 

qnate.1  {Melting;  dissolvent.  Hnrvc'J. 
C0LLiqUEr*A'CT10N,      k3l-l4.Uw4-lik'shan,     s. 

rcolliquefacio,  Latin.]    The  act  ot  melting   toge- 
ther. 
CULLI'SION,   kSl-Hzh'ftn.   s.    fcollisio,  Latin.]-1. 

The  act  of  ftriking  two  borlies  together.— 2.  The 

stale  o*  bi-ing  struck  io?ciher;  u  clash.  Dculmm. 
TtfCO'LLOCAli:,  kfirii-kiie,  V.  a.  [colloeo,  Lat.] 

To  place;  to  station.    Uticun. 
COLLOC.VriON,     kol-hVkA'shftn,    s.    [collocatio, 

Latin.]— 1.  The  act  of  plating.— 2.  The  state  of 

being  placed.    Banm. 
COLLOCU'TION,     k6l-lA-k^i'sh6n,    s.    [cnllociiUo, 

Latin.]  Conference;   eonversation. 
To  COLLO'GUE,  kol-Iog',  v.   ii.    To   wheedle;    to 

flatt'-r.     A  low  word. 
CCLLOP,  kol'lnp,  s.  [front  coni  and   op,  a   rasher 

broiU'd  upon  the  coals.]— 1.  A  sinall  slice  of  meat, 
i.   King's  Cookenj.—2.    A  piece  of  an   animal.  VEs- 

trrm<^e.—3.  A  eliikl.    Shakspenie. 
CO'LLOqUY,   koi'lo-kwi,  s.    [colloquium,-  I.atin.] 

Confi-rence;  conversation;  talk.  TayUii: 
CCLLOW,  kdl'lo.  s.  Black  giime  ot   coals,     mod- 

waril. 
COLLU'CTAXCY,     k6l-iak'(4n-ii,    s.     rcoUuctor. 

Lat.]    Opposition  of  nature. 
COLLUCTA'TIOK,kdl-lflk.tA'slii\n,  s.  [eolluctatio, 

Latin.]    Contest;  contrariety,   opposition.     Il^ood- 

ivarit. 
ToCOLLU'DE.kSriiVle,  v.n.  [colludo,   Latin.]  To 

conspire  in  a  fraud. 
COLLU'SIOX,  kt»H/i'/.hfin,  s.  [cuUusio,  Latin.]    A 

deceitful  agreement  or  compact^lueen   two  or 

more.  " 

COLLU'SIVE,kdl-li'siv,a.  [from  collude.]  Fraudu- 
lently concerted. 
COLLU'SIVELY,  koMi'slv-li,  ad.  [from  collusive] 

In  a  manner  frauduk-ntly  concerted. 
COLLU'SORY,  kdl.li'sAr-4,    a.     [colludo,    Latin.] 

C»rrying  on  a  fraud    by  secret  concirt. 
CCLLY,   k3l'l4,s.  [fixim  coal.]     The  smut  of  coal. 

ToCO'LLY,  kdl'le,  v.-a.  Togiime  with  coal.  Slinks. 
rOLL7'>/?/f.yf,k(jl'Hr'r4-ftni.  [Latin.]  An  ointment 

for  the  eyes. 
Cf/LAf/J/e,  kdl'mJr,  s.  [French.]  A  sort  of  pear. 
CCyLOGN    Knith,  kSl'line,  s.  A  deep  brown,  very 

light  bastard  ochre.     Hill. 
CO'LON,  ki'lon,  s.  [/.<*.5i.]— L  A  jioint  [:]  tised  to 

mark  a  pause  greater  than  that  of  a  comma,  ami 

less  than  that  of  a  jH-riml.— 2.  The  greatest  and 

widest   of  all  the  intestines,   about  eight  or  nine 
^  hands  breadth  long,  fjiiinnj.  Sn^ift.  Fhyci: 
CO'LONEL,  kdi'iiil,  s.  The  chief  commander  of  a 

regiment.    Generally  sounded  rol'iiel. 
CO-LONELSHIP.   kar'nJl-shl|),  s.  [from   colonel.] 

The  ofHce  or  character  of  colonel.    Sivift. 


To  CO'LONTZE.kSl'in?7.e,  v.  a.  [from  colorti.J  ^o 
plant  with  inhabitants.  Hourl- 

COLONNA'DK,  kdl-A-n4de',  s.  [from  colonna,  Ital.] 
—1.  A  |icristjle  of  a, circular  figure,  of  a  series  of 
cohnnns  disposed  in  a  circle.  Aditison- — 2.  Auy 
*'ries  or  range  of  pillars.  Pope. 

CO'LONY,  kSl'i-nd,  s.  [colonia,  Latin.]- 1.  A  Imdy 
of  people  dniwn  fi-om  the  moOier-eountry  to  inha- 
bit some  distant  i>hice.— 2. '1  he  country  planted;  a 
plantation.     JJi'jtIrn. 

COT.OI'IIONY,  k6l'l6-(o-n4,  s.  [from  Colophon,  a 
city  whence  it  came.]  Rosin.  Bmilr.    Floi^er. 

COLOqurNl  EDA,  kSl-li-kwln'ti-dS,  s.  [colo- 
cynthis,  Latin.]  The  trust  of  a  plini  of  the  same 
name,  calleil  hitler  apple.  U  isa\i  ilci.t  pin'gaiiTP. 
C/tniiiUrs. 

CO'LOKATK,  kdt'.Vrite,  a.  [colovatus,  Latin.] 
Coloured;  dyed.     Jli:). 

COI.OKA'IIOX,  k6l-A.rJ'siir\n,  s.  [coloro,  Latin.] 
—  1.  '1  he  art  *v  practice  of  colouring.— 2.  i'iie 
stale  of  lieiiig  coluurcd.     Bacon. 

COLOUI'FICK,  k3lo-r1r'f'fk.  a.  [eolorilicus,  La- 
tin.] 'Ihut  has  the  power  of  pixidueiug  colours. 
Ncivtin. 

COLO'SSE,  kolas',  7 

COLO'SSUS,  k6-l5s'sfis,    s"' 
[colossus,  Latin.]     A  statue  o'enormoiis  magni- 
tndc, 

COLOSSE'AN,  kdl-Ios-sA'Sn,  a.  [colossens,  LaUn.] 
Giant-like. 

CO'LOUR,  kfll'Iflr,  s.  [color,  I.Min.]-!.  The  ap- 
pearance of  bodies  to  tlie  eye;  hue;  dje.  ticivtoii. 
—2.  The  appearance  of  blood  in  the  face.  Dry  din. 
—3.  The  tint  of  the  painter.  Pupe.—A.  The  iv- 
presenialion  of  any  thing  sniM-rticially  examined. 
Szvift.—S.  Concealment;  palliation.  K.  Charles.— 
6.  Appearance;  false  show.  Knollrs.—l.  Kiiid; 
species,  cliai-acter.  S/iaks —H.  In  the  plural,  a 
standriid;  an  ensign  of  war.     Kui^lles- 

To  CO'LOUR,  ktinar,  v.  a.  [coloro,  Laiiii.]-!.  To 
mark  with  some  hue,  or  dye— 2.  To  palliate; 
to  excuse.  l?nl;ig/i.—3.  To  make  plausible.  Ad- 
dison. 

To  CO'LOUR,  kariar,v.  n.  To  blush. 

CO'LOURABLE,  kfil'lfir-a-bl,  a-  [from  colonr.] 
S()eeious;  plausible.    Spcnstr.  Hool.er,  Brown- 

CO'LOURABLY,  kftl'lfir-a-bli,  ad.  [IVom  cojoura- 
ble.]  Specioush  ;  niausibly.    Bacmi. 

CO'LOURED,  kfil-'loixl,  part.  a.  Stituked;  diversiii- 
ed  with  hues.     Baron.' 

CO'LCURING,  kfil'lftr-lng,  s.  The  part  of  the 
jCTinter's  art  that  teaehis  to  lay  on  colours.  Prim: 

CO'LOUR  1ST,  kai'lflr-lSt,  s.  [from  colour.]  A 
painter  whoexeelsin  giving  the  proper  colours  to 
his  designs.     Dryden. 

CO'LOURLESS,  kai'iai-lls,  a.  [iVom  colour.]  ^Vith- 
out  colour;  transparent.  Semloti.  BaiUcy. 

COL1",  kolt,  s.  [coir,  Saxnn.]— 1.  A  young  hors  ; 
not  a  l<);il.  Tiiylur.—2.  A  you.ig  fooHsh  fellow. 
S/inis/itrire- 

To  COLT,  holt,  v.  n.  To  frisk;  to  frolick.  Spemfr. 

To  COLI'.  kolt,  v.  a.  lo  bef'x)!.     Sli/ikspcarc. 

CO'LIS-FOOr,  k6lts'l('it,s.  [fror.i  colt  aiid  foot.]  .\. 
plant. 

COL  TS-TOOl  H,  kolls't&G^//,  ,s,-l.  An  imperfect 
toolh  in  young  horses.— 2.  .\  lo\e  of  youthful  plea- 
sures.   Shaktpriire. 

CO'L'IER,  kol'lflr,  s.  [cnltop  , Saxon.]  'Ihc  sharp 
iron  of  a  plough. 

CO'l.llSH,  kolt'Jsh.a.  [from  coll.]  ^Vanton. 

CO'LUBRINE,  kdra-brlne,  a.  [coluhiinus,  Lat.]— 
1.  Relating  to  a   serpi  nt.— 2.  Cunning;   crafty. 

CO'LUMBARY,  kA'iam-hi-v4,  s.  [columbarium, 
Lat.l  A  dovecot  ;  a   |>igi>ou-hou«e.     Broivn, 

CO'LUMBINE,  kdl'am-bJne,  ».  [eolumbina,  Lat.^ 
A  plant  with  leaves  like  the  meadow  rue.  Miller. 

CO'LU.MIUNE,  kdi'dm-blne,  s.  [columhinus,  Lat.] 
A  kind  of  violet  colour.     Dirt. 

CO'LU.MN,  k5l'iam,  s,[colunma,  Lat.]— 1.  A  round 
pillar.  Pracfiain. — 2.  Any  body  pressing  veriieal- 
ly  upon  its  base.— 3.  'rhe  long  file  or  row  of 
troops. — 4.  Haifa  page,  when  divi«le<I  into  fwa» 
«pial  parls'by  a  line  passing  through  the  middle. 
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Cur.l'MXAR.  kolflni'iiaivk  1  - 

(  OLU'MN'A'JUAN.ko-lftm-ni're-ikii,  5    ' 

[friim  column.]  Fcirrntilin  coltinms.  H'uoihvaril. 
COLU'RES,ko-li"ires',s.  [coluri,  Lat.  *-«.ovp-v.]  Two 
great  circles  supposed  to  pass  thmugli  Hie  iMiles  of 
the  world;  one  through  the  enuinoclial  umnts 
Arws  and  Libra.  Die  othrr  through  the  solstiihl 
points  Caiicir  and  Capricorn.  Tliey  divide  the 
ecliiitic  into  four  equal  parts.  Harris.  Milloiu 
CO'MA,  ko'iuA,  s.  l<;iua.j     A  morbid  disposition  to 

sfeep. 
fOMA'TE,  ko-mite',   s.  [con  and  mate.]     Compa- 
nion. 
COMATOSK,    k6-mi-tJ>;e',  a.    [from    coma.]     Le- 

thargick. 
fcOMB,  koine,  s.  [tanib,  Saxon.]— 1.  An  instrument 
to  separate  and  adjust  the  lisir.     Newton.— 2.  The 
top  or  crest  of  a  c'otk.  Dryden.—i.  The  cavities  in 
which  the  b»''s  lodi»e  their"  honey.     Hryden. 
To   COMB.   kome.  v.  a.  [Irom  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
divide,  and  adjust  the  hair.     Sivift.—^-  To  lay  any 
thing-  consisiiug  ol'tilamtnts  smooth;  as,  to  comb 
ivooL 
COMIJ-BHUSH.  k'lnie'Vrdsh,  s.  [comb  and  brush.] 

A  brush  to  clean  combs. 
COMB-MAKER,  komt'ini-kSr.  s.  One  whose  trade 

it  is  to  make  combs.     Mortimer. 
7>  CG'MBAT,  kfioibSt,  V.  n.  [eombattre,   Fr.]  To 

fitrhl.     S)ink-tli,;nrc. 
To  Cn'MBAT.  kftm'blt,  v.  a.  To  oppose.  Graiivdk. 
CO'MDAT,  Uftm'bat,  s.  Contest;  battle;  duel.  Rry- 

tlrn. 
CO'MBATANT,      kfim'ba-tinf,     s.      [combattant, 
French.]— 1.  He  that  fights   witli  another;    anta- 
gonist—2.  A  ohnnipioii.     Locke. 
CCMBKR,  ko'mfiv,    s.    [from    Comb.]     He  whose 
ti-ad<;  is  to  disentangle  wool,  and  lay  it  smooth  for 
the  spinner. 
CO'MBlK'ATE,    kom'bJ-nite,   a.   [from  combine.] 

B  trothed;  promised.  Shak.ipeare. 
COMBINA'l'lOV,  koin-bi  ni'shflii,  s.  [from  com- 
Wiie.]— 1.  Union  for  some  certain  purpose;  associa- 
tion; league.  Shaks.—I..  Union  of  bodies;  com- 
mixture* conjiinction.  Boijle.  ■^oiith.—3.  Copula- 
tion of  ideas.  "  Lorke.—4.  COMBINATION  is  used 
in  nmthimaii(ks,  to  denote  the  varialioii  or  dispo- 
»Won  of  anv  number  of  (iiiantiiics,  letters,  sounds, 
or  the  like,'in  all  the  dift'eiViit  manners  possible. 
To  CC'MBINE.kom-biiie'.  ^.  n.  [comWiur,  Fr.]— 1. 
To  join  io?ether.  Mi/ton.— 2.  To  link  in  union. 
Shal(s.—3.  To  agree;  to  accord.  .WfiAj.— 4.  'lo 
join  togf ther;  oi)i>osed  lo  analyse. 
ToCO'MHINK,  kombine',  v.  n.— 1.  To  co.ilesce;  to 
unite  each  with  other — 2.  To  unite  in  friendship 
<)r  design.  ,       .  ,  •      -, 

tO'MPINABLK,k6m-hli)<'a-bl,  a.  from  combine.] 

Consistent.    Chcsterfdd. 

CO'MBI.KSS,  konie'lJs,  s.  [from  cmub.]  Wanting  a 

comb  or  crest.    Shakspcarc.  »     ■     ,   . 

COMEU'ST,  kom-bfist',  a.  [conibir-tiim,  Latin.J  A 

planet  not  above  eight  degress  and  a  half  from 

the  sun  is  said  to  be  combust. 

COMBU'SriBLR,    kom-bfts't4-l>l,   a.   [combustum, 

Lat.]     Susceptible  of  lire.     South. 
COMBU'STIBI.RNESS,  kom-bt^s'ti-bl-nes,  s.  Apt- 

itess  fo  take  fire. 
COMBU'STION,  k3m-ba>'tslian,  s.— 1.  Coiinagrali- 
on;  burning;  coiisumpilon  by  fire,  hurntl.—i. 
Tumult;  hurry;  hubbub.  Addtwn. 
To  COME,  kfliii,  V.  n.  pret.  came,  particip.  come, 
[eoman.  Saxon;  konien,  Dutch.]— 1.  To  be  moved 
from  a  distant  to  a  luari  r  place.  Opposed  to  go. 
Ktiol'es.—'}.  To  draw  near;  to  adviinee  iow..-d. 
Shaky.— 2.  '\'n  move  in  au)  manmr  toward  anutlit  r. 
Locke.— A.  To  proceed;  to  issue.  2  .^am.—S.  To  ad- 
vance fmin  one  stage  to  another.  Knolles.  Drydeiu 
~h.  To  change  condition  either  i'or  belter  or  worse. 
Sn>ifl.—7.  To  attain  any  condition.  B.  Joiison—S. 
To  bi'Come.  .S'haks.—o.  'I'o  arrive  at  some  act  or 
'liabit.  i,«*c.— 10.  To  change  sor.ie  one  stale  into 
another  de-iirctl.  Bacon.  Hiidiliras. — 11.  To  b.'- 
conie   oresjMit,  and   no  longer   I'liturc.  Drydtii  — 

12, '!  o  become  pivseiii;  no  longer  absen u  i-'o^^c. 

— 13.  T^JiCppen;  to  tail  out.  "S/kiA-j.— 14.  To<ol- 
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low  as  a  conse<|Ucnce.  S/iaks.— 15.  To  o^s^  ^tKS 
lately  from  some  act  or  state.  3  Sam.— Id.  To 
CORIP^  a/ioW.  To  Come  to  pass;  to  fall  oi<t. 
Shakt.— 17.  To  COME  about.  To  change;  to 
come  round.  Ben  Jii)ison.—l&.  To  COME  again. 
To  return.  Judges.— 1%  To  COME  at.  Toteaci; 
to  obtain;  to  gain.  Suckling.— 20.  To  COME  Sy. 
To  obtain;  to  gain;  to'  accpiii-e.  Hooker.  StilUng- 
feet.—2\.  To  COME  in.  To  enter.  Locke.— 2%. 
To  COME  irt.  To  comply;  to  yield— 23.  To 
COME  in.  To  beconie  modish,  liosconinion, — 
24.  To  COME  in.  To  he  an  ijigi  etlient;  to  make 
part  of  ^  compositioii.  Atterbm-y.—iS.  To  CQMB 
in  J'or.  To  be  early  enough  to  obtain.  Collier. — 
26.  To  COME  jfi  to.    'I'o  join  with;  to  bring  help» 

Bacon 27.  To  COME  m  lo.    To  comply  witb;  to 

.ogree  to.  Atteybu'y.—2i.  To  COME  near,  "fo 
approach  in  excellence.  Ben  Jonson.—29.  To 
COME  of.  To  proceed;  as  a  descendant  from  an- 
cestors. Drydrn.— 30.  To  COME  of.  To  pro- 
ceed; as  effects  from  their  causes.  Cocke.— 31.  To 
COME  off.  To  deviate;  to  dejiart  from  a  rule. 
Bacon.— 32.  To  COME  off.  To  escape.  Milton. 
South.— 33.  To  COME  off.  To  end  an  aflkir.  Ha- 
dibra9.—34.  To  COME  off"  from.  To  b-ave;  to 
forbear.  Fellon.—35.  To  COME  on.  To  advance^ 
to  make  progress.  Bacon.  Knolles. — 36.  To 
COME  on.  To  advance  to  combat.  Knolles.— 
37.  To  COME  on.  To  thrive;  to  p-ow  big.  Bacon. 
—38.  To  CO^JE  over.  To  repeat  an  act.  S/ial(s. 
—39.  To  COME  over.  To  revolt.  Adflison.— 40. 
To  COME  oi'cr.  To  raise  in  distillation.  Boyle.— 
41.  To  COME  ont.  To  make  publick.  .Stilling- 
Jliet.— 42.  To  COME  out.  To  appear  upon  trial; 
to  he  discovered.  Arbuthmt.— 43.  To  COME  out 
with.  To  give  vent  to.  Boule.—44.  To  COME  to. 
lo  consent  or  vield.  Swift.— 45.  To  COME  to. 
To  amount  to.  'Knolles.  Locke.— 46.  To  COME  to 
himself.  To  recover  bis  senses.  Temple.— 47.  To 
COME  to  pass.  To  be  effected;  to  fall  out.  Hooker. 
Boyle.— 4S.  To  COME  up.  To  grow  uut  of  the 
ground.  Bacon.  Temple.— 49.  To  COME.  up.  To 
make  appearance.  Bacon.— SO.  To  COifE  tip. 
To  come  into  use.— 51.  To  COME  vp  to.  To 
amount  to.  IVoodioard.— 52.  To  COMF,  up  to.  To 
rise  to.  lVnke.—53.  To  COMK  up  with.  To  over- 
take.—54.  To  COME  upon.  To  invade;  to  attack. 
Smith. 
COME.  kftm.    A  particle  of  exhortation.  Be  qii'^ck; 

make  no  delay.  Genesis. 
COME,  kftm.    A    particle  of  reconciliation.  Come, 

Come,  at  all  I  laugh  he  laughs  no  donbt.  Pope. 
To  COME,  kftm,     In  futurity;  not  present.  Locke. 
COME,  kftm,  s.   [from  the  verb]     A  sproUt;  a  cant 

term.  Mortimer. 
CO'MEDIAN,k6-m4'd4-4n,  s.  [from  come<ly.]— 1.  A 
player  or  actor  of  comick  parts.— 2.  A  player  in 
general;  an  actress  or  actor.  Camden.— 3.  A  writer 
ofcomdies.  Pearham. 
CO'MEDY,  kdm'm4-<Ii,  s.  [comedia,  Lat.]     A  drama- 
tiik  representation  of  the  lighter  faults  of  maukilid. 
PoUe. 
C0'MV:LINKSS,    kftm'l4-nes,     s.      [from    comely.] 

GraC'-;  beauty;  dignity.  Sidney.  Ray.  Prior. 
CO'MKLY,  kfliu'li,  a.  [from  become.]— 1.  Graceful; 
decent.  South.— 2.  Decent;  according  to  propriety. 
Shnkshenre. 
CO'MELY,  kfim'li,  ad.  [from  the  adjective.]  Ha^- 

soiiiely;  gi-acefully.  Asrham. 
CO'MER,kflm'mar,  s.  [from  come.]  One  that  comes« 

Bncon.  Locke. 
CO'MET,  komit,  s.   [cometa,  Latin,  a  hairy  star.] 
A  heavenly  body  in  the  planetary  region  .tppear- 
iiig    suddenly,  and  again   disappearing.    Comets, 
properi)  called  blazing  stars,  are  distinguished  trom 
other  stars  hy  a  Imig  train  or  tail  of  light,  always 
opposite  to  the  sun.  Crashaw. 
CO'METARY,  k6ni'mi-taiv4,  > 
COME'  riCK,  ko-mJt'fk,  5   ' 

[from  comet.]    Relating  to  a  comet.  Cheyne. 
CO'MFIT,  kftm'fit,  s.    [from  confect.]  Sweetmeat; 

tiiiit  pi-esenet".  in  sugar.  Hudihras. 
To  CO'MFIT.  kfim'rtt,  v.  a.    To  prtnerTeory  ^ta 
sugar.  Cu^i.'ley. 
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CCyMFlT-MAKEH,  kjra'llt-mi-war,  s.  A  maker  of 

comfits- 
CO'MKITUKE,  kflm'ft-tshftre,    s.     [from  com<it>] 

Swct'incat.  Dnime, 
To  CO'MKORT,  kfira'fftrt,  v.  a.   [comforro,  Lat.l— 1. 

To  sin-n^ttieii;  lo  enliven;  to  inviRoi-atf.  Bacon,— 

2.  To  conwle;  to  strengilieu  tlie  iiiiiiU  under  cala- 
mity.   Jo!>- 

CO'MKORT,  kflm'rfirt.  s.  [from  the  vi  rb.]— 1.  S\\\y 

jiort;  Hssistan.e;  countenance.  Bnmtu — 2.  Comola- 

tiiiii;  «n|>i>ort  under  calamity.  TiUotson.—i,  Tliat 

>k'hieh  ijives  consolation  or  support. 
CO'MFOUTABLE,kim'rar-ia-l)l.  a.  [from  comfort.] 

—1.  Receiving    comfort;  susceptible   of   comfort. 

Soulh.—Z.  Dispensiiic:  comfort.   Ihii'lni. 
CO'MKORTARI.Y,  kam'lfli-tabli.   ad.  [from  com- 

fortalile.]     With  comfort;  withnut  despair.    Ham- 

tnoml. 
CO'MFORTKR,  kftrn'rar-tftr,  s.  [from  comfort.l-l. 

One    that  administers  consolation  in   misfortune. 

S/iaks,—2.  The  title  of  the  third  person  of  the  Holy 

Trinity;  the  paraclete. 
CO'MKORTLESS.  kfim'fart-l§s.  a.   [from  comfort.] 

Without  com'brt.  Sidney,  Swft. 
CO'MFREY,  kfim'frf,  s.  [comfrie,  Fr.]     A  plant. 
CO'MlCAL,k6m'm4-k41,  a.  [iVom  comicus,Lat.]— 1. 

Raising   mirth;  merry;   diverting.— 2.  Relating  to 

comedy;  befitting  comedy. 
CO'MICALLY,k6m'm4-kai-liad.  [from  comical.]— 

1.  Xn  such  a  manner  as  rai«s  mirth —2.  In  a  man- 
ner befitting  eomedv. 
CtrMlCALXESS,  ki5m'mJ-k5I-n?s,s.  [from  comical.] 

Th.-  qu'^lity  of  being  comical. 
CO'MIC'K,  k/im'mlk,  a.  [comicus,  Lat.  comique,  Fr.] 

—I.  Relating  to   comc-fly.  Rnscuimnon,—^,  Raising 

luirtli.  Shiikspenri; 
CO'MING,  kftm'mlng,  s.   [from  to  come-]- 1.  The 

act  n(  coming;  approach.  3f///on.— 2.  State  of  being 

come;  arrival-  Lorke. 
COMIXC-IN,  kftm'mlng-in,  '•    Hevenue;  income. 

H'lirkspenrr, 
CO'MING,  k&m'ratng.  pariicip.  a.  [from  come.]— 1. 

Fci!ul;forw»rtl:  ready  to  come.  Pupc.—2.  Future;  to 

come.  Roirommun. 
COMI'TIAL,k(V.iiish'il,a.  [comita,  Lat.]  Kdating 

to  the  assembli''s  of  the  people. 
CO'MITY.  kdm'^-i^,  s.   [comitas,   Lat.]    Courtesy; 

civility. 
tO'MMA,  kftni'mS,  s.  [:<3"«-.]      The  point  whieh 

notes  the  distinction  of  clauses,  marked  thus  [,]. 

T'l  CO.MMA'ND,  kom-mand',  v.  a.  [commander, 
Fr.j— 1.  To  govern;  to  give  onler  tp.  Demy  of 
J'hni.—2.  I'o  order;  to  diivct  to  be  done.    S/iaks,— 

3.  To  have  in  one's  power;  bis  «ife  commnniii  his 
opinion.  Caj/-— 4.  To  overlook;  to  liave  so  subject 
astliJit  it  may  be  seen  or  annoyed;  the  hill  cimi- 
mrinils  the  town.  Milton, 

T«  COMM.VNU,  !^om•mlnd',  v.  n<  To  have  the 
supreme  authority.  South. 

CONLMA'ND,  k5n>mind,s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  The 
right  of  commanding;  power;  supreme  authority. 
If'iiiliT,—2,  Cogent  authority;  d'-spolism.  Lockr.— 
3.  Theact  of  eoniinandim;;  oi-der.  Taylor.— 4.' I'he 
thing coumi.iiuU-il.-.^.  The  poverof  overlooking. 
fjniilni, 

COMMA'NDANT,  kdm-mau'dSnt,  s.  [Fr.]  The 
chief  mditary  eoomiander  of  .i  |>lace,  or  ofa  iKidy  of 
forces.  Smallel't  Oil  Blasi. 

COM.MA'NDER,  kAiii-mau'dfir,  s.  [^vom  eoinnmnd.] 
—  1.  He  tliat  litis  the  supreme  uuthoiiij;  u  chief. 
Clarendon.— "i.  A  paring  beetle,  or  u  very  grem 
wooden  mallet.  Mo.xun. 

COM.M A'N'UEUY,  kSm'man'Uarrri.  s.  [fi-om  com- 
mand'] A  IxKly  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  belonging 
to  tlie  same  ii;iiion. 

COMMA'NDMISXT,  k8m-mind'iiilnt,  s.  [comman- 
dement,  Fr.]- 1.  Mandate;  conunund;  onler;  pre- 
cept.—2.  Authority;  coactive  power.— 3.  Uy  way  of 
eminence,  the  pr-cepts  of  the  decalogue  given  by 
God  to  Moses    F.xodu-i, 

COMMA'NORESS,  k6in-min'.Ir?s,  s.  A  woman 
vested  with  sunit-me  authority.  KuoAec.  Fairfax. 

COMMA  Tii'HlXl,  k6m-ma-t4'ri-4l,  a.   [from  e  .n 
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aiid  materia,  Lat.]  Consisting  of  the  same  matter 

with  another.  Bacon, 
COMMATEHIA'LITY,      k3m-mi-t4-ri-ir4-tj,      s. 

Participation  of  the  same  matter. 
CCMMELLNE,  k6m'm4-lK  »•  [coraraelina.  Utin,] 

A  plant. 
COMMF.'MORABLE,  kom-mJm'roi-ra-'ol,  a.   [from 

commemorate.]   Deserving  to  he  mentioned  with 

honou  r. 
To   COMME'MORATE.   k5m-mim'mi -rite,  v.    a. 

[con  aud  memoro,  Lat.]    To  prenTve  the  memory 

by  some  publick  acts.  Fiddea. 
COMMEMORA'TIOX,    kom-mSm-mA-ra'shdn,     s 

[from  commemorate.]    An  act  ol'  publick  ctlcbra- 

tion. 
CQMME'MORATIVE,      kdoi-mSm'mi-rl-tJv,      a. 

[from  commenmrate.]    Tending  to  preserve  me- 
mory of  any  thing.  AtteHmry. 
To  COMME'NCE,  k6m-m?nse',  v.  n.  [commenccr, 

Fr.]— l.To  begin;  to  take  beginning.  Rogers.— %. 

To  take  a  new  character.  Pope, 
To  COMME'NCE.  k6ni-mSnsi.'.   v.  a.    To  begin;  to 

make  a  beginning  of;  as.  to  commence  a  suit. 
COMME'VCEMENT,  k6m-mjns.''mirt,    s.    [from 

commence.]     Beginning;  date.  IVoodtvard. 
To  CO-M-ME^MD,  k6m-m{iid',    v.  'a.    [coiiiraendo, 

Lat.]— 1.   To   represent  as  woithy  of  notice,  or 

kindness;   to   recommend.  Knollef.—2.  To  deliver 

up  with   confidence.    Luke.— 3.  To  mention  with 

approbation.     Cowley.— 4.   To    recommend    with 

remembrance.  .9/iakipeare. 
COMME'ND.  k3m-mSnd',  s.  Commendation.  Shaks. 
COMME'NDABLE,  kom'm^n-di-bl,  or  k6m-mln'- 

d4-!<l,  a.  [from  commend.]     Laudable;  worthy  of 

praise.     Bacon. 
COMME'NDARLY.    k5m-m*n'di-bli,    ad.     [from^ 

commendable.]    Laudably;  in  a  manner  worthy  of 

commendation.  Carnv. 
COMME'NDA.M.   kom-mjn'dam,    [eominenda,  low 

Lat.]     Commcndnvi  is  a  benefice,  whicli  \t  ing  void, 

is  commtnded    to  the    ehargi-   of   some  sUtticiint 

clerk  to  be  sui)i)lied.  Cmrel.  Clarmdon. 
COMME'NDATARY,  kSm-mJn'da-ia-ri,    9.    [from 

comiucndam.]     One  who  holds  a   living  in   cow- 

meiidam. 
COMMENDA'TIOX,  kom-mJn-di'shfin,    s.    [from 

commend.]— 1.    Reeommendati<m;    I'avonrable  re- 
presentation.   Bncnn.—i.    Praisi ;    declaration   of 

estiem.  Dryil^u.-i.  Mi  ssai;e  of  lovi .  Shnkspeare. 
COMME'NDATORY,  kom-mJu'dl-tSr-ri,  a.  [from 

conmiend.]  Favourably  representative;  containittg 

]M'aise. 
COMME'NDER,  kom-mlii'dar,  s-lfrom  Commend.] 

Preiser. 
COMMENSA'LIIY,    k6m-mlii-sai'i-ti,    s.      [from 

comuiensalis.  Lat.]     FeUowship  of  table.  Brunn. 
COMMENSURABI'LI  rv,  kain-mJo-diA-ra^b'll'i-li, 

s.  [from  touimensijrable]     Capacity  of  iK-ing  com- 
pared with  another,  as  to  the  meajure;or  oi'  licing 

nuanired  by  another. 
CO.MME'NSURABLE,  krim-mf t>'bln\-ra-bl,  %.  [con 

and  mensuni,  Latin.]     Retlu:ibK-  to  some  cimunvin 

nu-asure;  as  a  yard  and  a  foot  are  measured  by  ah 

inch. 
COMME'NSUHABLENESS,       ko:ii-m>n'shi-ra-bl- 

nJs,  s.  [from  coannensuruble.]  Comioensuruhility; 

proportion.  l!uU: 
To  ( D.MMR'NSURATE,  kdnvmio'ihirite,  v.  a. 

[con  and  uif  nsura,  Lat-]    To  reduce  to  some  coni- 

uioi:  me-.«urc.  Bromu 
COM.ME'NSl'KAIE,  k*ni-mSn'shi-r:\te.  a.    [from 

the  virb.J — l.Hedncibli  to  some  coiuinon  measure. 

—2.  Enm!,  j)rop<n-flotit,h|!-  to  ench  oiher. 
COMME'NSURArEI.Y,   kSm-mJn'ili Vrite-k^,  ad. 

[fnim  commeusui-ate.]     With  the  uipaciiy  of  uiea- 

suring,  or  lieiiig  measured  by  some  other  thing. 
.   Holder. 
COM.ME'NSUHATION,    kSm-mJushii-ri'shflsi,    s. 

[from  commensurate.]    Reduction  of  some  tilings 

to  som.'  eonmum  measure.   Bacon.  South. 
ToCOMMEXT,  kijm'.iiiint.  v.  u.  [commentor,  Lat.] 

To  annotate;  to  write  notes;  to  e\pountI.  Hei'iert. 
CO'M.MF.Nl',  kdm'mfnt,  s.    Annotations  on  ^n  a u- 

tlmr;  notes; expoiiiioiu  llummmid. 
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COMME'NTA'ttY,  k3in'm§n-t.t-i'4.  s.  [comnienta- 
lius,  Lat.]— I.  An  exiKisitioii;  annotation;  reniaik. 
King  Charles.— %.  Narrative  in  familiar  manner. 
Addison. 

COMMENTA'TOIl,  kSm-nign-ta'tftr,  s.  [from  com- 
ment.]    Ex|>osiinr;aiinotator.  Drydeit. 

COMME'NTKK,  uSm-niJn'tflr,  s.  [from  comment.] 
An  t-xplniner;  an  annofator.  Donne. 

COMMEXTI'TIOUS.    kdin-nilii-tlsli'as,    a.    [com- 

ijfmentiiius,  Latin.]  Uivcnted;  ima^nary.  Gltinviile. 

CO'MMKRCB,  koni'mSrse,  s.  [comraiTcinm, Latin.] 
ExchaiipTf  of  one  tiling  for  another;  trade;  trafflck. 
Hooker. TiUntnon. 

To  COMMK'RCE,  kom-nSi-se',  v.  n.  To  hold  inter- 
coursf.  Millart, 

COMME'RCIAL.  kom-mir'sliai,  a.  [from  com- 
inercej     Relating  to  «-onimerce  or  traftick. 

CO'MMbliE,  kom'iuire.  s.  [French  ]  A  common 
mother. 

To  CCyMMIGUATE,  kom'mi-grite,  v.  n.  [con  and 
migjro,  La».]  To  remove  by  constat,  from  one 
eotinlrj  to  another. 

COMMIGRA'TIOX,  kom-mi-gri'shiin,  s.  [from 
coimuigi-ati.-.]  A  removal  of  a  people  from  one 
coimtry  to  another,  ll'oodivard. 

COMMINATION,  koiu-mj-ni'shfin,  s.  [commiiiatio, 
Lat."!— 1.  A  threat,  a  denunciation  of  punishment. 
—2.  The  recital  of  God's  threateninijs  on  stated 
d:i)%.     Cmnm.  Prrryn: 

COM.MI'NATORT,  kom-min'ua-tfir-^,  a.  [from  com- 
niination.]     Demiiie:aton>  thivateninp;. 

To  COMMl'NGLE,  kiSiri-mlng'gl,  v.  a.  [commisceo, 
Latin]  To  luix  into  one  mass;  to  mix;  to  bliid. 
.S/i/iAyOforf. 

To  COMMl'NGLE,  kom-mlng'g!,  v.  n.  To  unite 
with  antither  thing.  Bacon.  ' 

COMMINU'IBLE,  k6m-m!n-i'e-bl,a.  [from  commi- 
ntite.]    Fragible;  reducible  to  powder.  Bro-ati. 

To  COMMINU'TE,k6m-mJ-ii6t.',  v.  a.  [comminuo, 
Lat.]     To  fcrind;  to  (mlreriz' .  Bacon. 

COMMINU'TIOX,  kom-mi-niiMifin,  s.  [from  com- 
minute.] Thr  act  of  grinding  into  small  parts; 
pulverization.   Baillfr/. 

COMMl'SEHAKLE,  "i  oiivmii'Jr  l-bl,  a.  [from 
connuiscrate.]  'Worthy  of  impassion;  pitiable. 
Bncon. 

To  COMMl'SERATE,  kom-miz'?v-ite,  v.  a.  [con 
and  niisen-or^Latin.]     Topitv;  to  compassionate. 

COMMlfiEHA'TlON,  kijm-mjz-er-i'shfiu,  s.  [from 
cnmmiverate.]  Pity;  compassion;  tenderness. 
Hooktr. 

CCMMI'oSAIlY,  kom'ml^-sli-ri,  s.  [commissanus, 
low  Lat.]— 1.  An  officer  made  occasionally;  ariele- 
p'ate;  a  deputy .—2.  Such  as  exercise  sjiiritual  j^iiis- 
ciction  in  places  of  the  diocese  far  distant  from 
ibe  chiff  city.  C'turrl. — 3.  An  officer  who  draws  np 
lists  of  an  army,  and  ivgulates  the  procuration  of 
pronsion.  Prior.  , 

CCMMISSARISHIP,  kom'mis-sA-rJ-sh5p,  s.  The 
otRcc  of  a  cumniissiiry.  Ayliffe, 

COMMI'SSION,  kom-nilsh'fin,  s.  [eomniissio.  low 
Lat.]— 1.  The  act  of  intrusting  atiy  thing.— Si.  A 
trust;  «  warrant  by  which  any  trust  is  held.  Corvel. 
Sfinks.—i.  A  warrant  by  which  a  military  oflictr  is 
constituted.  Knollr.s.  Po[re.—i,  Charge;  mundate; 
office.  Mi/ton.— 5.  Act  of  committing  a  crime.  Sins 
of  f o».mm;on  are  distinguished  froni  sins  o' omis- 
sion. Smith.— I..  A  numlitr  of  people  joiiieil  in  a 
trust  or  office.— 7.  The  state  of  that  w  hicli  is  in- 
trusted to  a  nuiTiber  of  joint  officers:  as,  the  hrond 
xeal  Ti^ns  ptii  into  commimotu—H.  The  order  l)y 
whWi  a  faetjir  trades  for  anoihir  person. 

To  COM.MI'SSION,  knm-mish'fln,  v.  a.  To  em- 
power;  to  aj>|ii)ii<t.  Drt/den. 

To  COMMI'SSION  ate;  k3m-mlsh'ftn-ite.  v.  a.  To 
i-nipower.     Not  ii\  use.   Drcny  of  Pictv. 

COMMI'SSIONER,  kom-mish'fin-ar,  "s.  One  in- 
cluded in  a  warrant  of  authority.  Vlareiidou. 

COMMl'SURK,  kom.mlsh'6re,  s.  [commissui-a,  Lat] 
Joint;  a  place  whero  one  paa  is  joined  to  another. 
IVoiton. 

To  COMMIT.  kAm-mit',  v.  a.  [cominitto,  Latin.] 
1.— To  intruit;  to  give  in  trust.  Shaksprarc.—2. 
To  j)ui  in  any  place  to  be  kept  safe.     Ori/dcn.—J 
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To  send  to  prison;  fo  imprison.  Citirendon.—4.  To 
perpetrate;  to  do  a  lauit.  Clarendon. 

COMMI'TMENT,  kSm-inU'mi'nt,  s.  [from  commit.] 
.  —1.  Act  of  sending  to  prison.  Clarendon.— 2.  An 
order  for  sending  to  prison. 

COMMI'TTEE,  kom.mlt'ti,  s.  [fitjm  commit.] 
Those  to  wlium  the  consideration  or  ordering  ofany 
matter  is  relVrred,  either  by  some  court  to  whom 
it  belongs,  or  by  consent  of  parties.  Coivcl.  Claren- 
don. Ifntton. 

COMMiriE'E,  kom-mlt-tii',  s.  [In  law.]  One  to 
whom  the  care  of  an  idiot  or  lunaiick,  or  an 
idiot's  or  lunatick's  estate,  is  committed.  Black- 
stone. 

COMMI'TTER,  kom-mll'fftr,  s.  [from  commit.] 
Perpetrator;  he  tliat  commits.  South. 

COMMl'  rriBLE,  k3m-niit'ii-bl.  a.  [from  commit.] 
Liablf  to  be  conimitled.  Brotvn. 

To  COMMI'X,kdm-iiiiks',  v.  a.  [commisceo,  Lalin.J 
To  mingle;  to  blend.  Newton, 

To  CO.MMI'X,  Uo:>i-mlks',v.n.    To  mingle,  .^haks. 

COMMI'XION,  kom-mlk'shfin,  s.  [from  commix.] 
Mi\tun';  incorporation.^  Shaksprare. 

CO-MMrxTlON.  kdm-mtks'tshfin,s.  ftrom  commix.] 
Mixture;  incorporation.  Broken. 

COMMl'XTURE,  ko.n-iiiilis'tsh/ire,  s.  [from  com- 
mix.]—1.  "The  act  of  mingling;  the  stale  of  Ijeing 
mingled.  Bacon.— 2.  The  mass  fonncd  by  mingling 
dirterei'.l  tilings;  compound.  Bncon.  Wot/on. 

COJIMcyOE,  kdm-inode',  s.  [Fr.]  The  lieadHliess 
of  women.  Gvanviitc. 

COM.MO'DIOUS,  k6in-mo'd^as,or  kdm-mo'ji-fis,  a. 
[commodus,  Litin.]— 1.  Convtiiient;  suitable;  ac- 
comodale.— 2.  Uselul;  suited  to  wants  or  necessi- 
ties. 

COMMCDIOUSLY,  kom-mA'dWs-li,  ad.  [from 
commodieus.] — :.  Conveniently.  Cnvley, — 2.  \Vith- 
out  uneasiness.  Milton.— 3.  Suitably  to  a  certain 
purpose.  Hooker. 

COMMO'DIOUSNESS,  kom-mi'd^fis-n?s,  s."  [from 
commodious.]     Convenience;  adviintage.  Temple. 

C0MMO'DITy,k6m-nio  I'e-t*.  s.  [commoditas,  Lat.] 
—1.  Interest;  advaiitagi>;  profit.  Hooker.— 2.  Conve- 
nience of  time  or  place.  Ben  Jonson.—3.  War6s; 
merchandise.  Lnrkc. 

COMMODO'RE,  k3m-m6-dSre',  s.  [corrupted  from 
the  Spanish  comniendador.]  'ihe  captain  who 
commands  a  sqtiadron  of  ships. 

CO'MMON,  kdm'mtin,  a.  [communis,  Lat.]— 1.  Be- 
lonj^ing  equally  to  more  than  one.— 2.  Having  no 
possessor  or  o«'ner.  Locke. — 3.  Vulgar;  mi'an;  easy 
to  lie  had;  not  scarce.  Dax-ies, — 4.  Pnhlick;  gene- 
ral. Ifnlton,  Addison.— S,  Mean;  without  birth,  or 
descent. — 6.  Frequent;  useful; oiiliiiary.  Clarendim. 
—7.  Prostitute.  Spi-ctatm — 8.  Such  \-erbs  as  signify 
t>oiii  action  and  pjssion  are  called  common;  as, 
ii.i/iernnr,  1  dcjpist:,  or  am  detpiscrt;  and  such 
noinis  as  are  both  masculine  and  feminine,  as  pa- 
rens, 

CO'MMON,  kSm'mfin,  s.  An  open  ground  equally 
used  by  many  persons.  South. 

CO'MMON,  koiii'iiifln,  a<l.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Commonh;  ordinarily.    Shnkf/iPare. 

Ill  CO'MMON,  koiii'mfin.— 1.  Equally  to  be  partici- 
])ated  by  a  certain  inimlwr.  Locke.— 2.  E(|ually  with 
another:  indistrimiiiati  !>. 

To  CO'MMON,  kom'mfin.'v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
h»ve  a  joint  right  with  others  in  some  cumronn 
ground. 

CO'MMON  LAW,  k3m'mftn-l5w.  Customs  which 
have  by  long  prescription  obtained  the  force  of 
law;  distinguished  (rom  the  statute  law,  which 
owes  its  authoriiv  to  acts  of  parlinmert. 

CO'M.MOM  Pl.V.AS,  k^ni'mftu-pliiz.  The  king's 
court  now  held  in  Westminstei--hall;  but  anciently 
moveable.  All  civil  causes, both  real  and  personal, 
are,  or  weve'lonnerI\-,  tritfl  in  this  court,  according 
to  the  strict  laws  nf'theiialm.  CokcI. 

CO'MMONAULE,  k6m'mfln-ii-b!,  a.  [from  common.] 
What  is  held  in  common.  Bacon. 

CO'MMONAOE,  k6m'mfln-Aje,  s.  [from  common.] 
The  right  of  feeding  on  a  common. 

CO'MM6NALTY,k4m'm6ii.Jl-ti.  s.  ""communaut*, 
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Fi'.j— I.    I'lif   lommoii   j>«ipl 
bulk  of  niaiikiml.  Ifookir 

CO'MMONKU,  krtm'mfiii-fli-,  s.  [from  common.!— 1. 
One  ul'  tlif  coiiimoii  pcojiU-,  ii  man  of  low  rank. 
Adili.fiin-—-.  A  mail  not  iioblr.— 3.  A  member  oj 
tlic  House  of  Comniom. — J.  One  who  \m%  a  joint 
rii;ht  ill  cuiiMnon  Kroiiiid.  linmti.—S,  A  student  of 
tlie  st-cimil  rnrik  at  the  iniivi-i  :i;}  of  Oxford.— fi.  A 
prostitute.  SImktpemc. 

CtJ.\(.MO\'rriON,  ki5ni-m6-nl'ili'\^ii,  s.  [comnionrtio, 
I.at.].    Advicf;  >v:irni"pr' 

CO'M.MONLY,  kum'iii&n-l^,  ad.  [from  common.] 
Fivqiuiitly;  ii^iinlly.  T- iiif'r. 

CO'MMONNKSS,k8m'nifiii-n?<:,<.  [from  coiumou-]- 
Eqnxl  participation  amonff  ni.Tny.  Govrrnttietit  of 
the  T'tti);ue.—2.  Fremicnt  octiirirnce;  frequency. 

Sicijr. 

7'oC()'MMON-l'I.ACK,  kSm'infln-iilase,  v.  a.  To 
reduce  to  K*"'"''-''  licad-i.  FrI/on. 

CO.MMON-I'LA'CK,  kom-nii\n-|)lA>ic-',  a.  [from  tbe 
virb.n     Ordiiiarj.    Chcsterjk'it. 

CO'MMOX-rLACK  IJOOK,  k3m'nifln-i.list;-ba6k,  s. 
A  book  in  wliich  things  to  be  icntcmbi-rtd  are 
raii)jtd  under  gener-nl  b(  ads.  Tnllcr. 

CCMMONS.  kftiu'miii'7.  <•— 1-  Ilie  rul  j:<r;  tbe  lower 
tieu{<le.  }Jriiilni.~2.  The  lower  lio.'.se  of  par!!.'!- 
meiK,  by  wliich  the  Isolde  are  lenresenteil.— 3. 
I.".!-  far  :  di,t.  S^viff. 

(  OM.MO\WE'AL,koin-niftn-'Ai4l',  >  ' 

tOM.MON'V,-E'AI-'IH,kiJin-iuan-w?IM',     5*' 

Lfroiii  common  and  weal  or  wealth.]— 1.  A  polity; 
an  estahtislied  form  of  civil  life.  Hooker.  f)mie\: 
i.ocke,—'l,  'I'lic  piibliok;  the  general  body  of  the 
yeople.  .VArtA-r.— 3.  A  K"^ernMieiit,  in  nliich  the 
suiirenii-  jiower  is  lo.igid  iu  the  people;  a  re])ublicl;. 
Bin  Joiitmi.  'rrmplr, 

CO'MMOKANCR,  ki5in'mi-ranse,    ? 

CO'M.MORANfY,  k6iii'ni6-i-ar.-jj,  5*' 

[from  commoraiit.]  Dweilhii;;  habitation;  resi- 
dence. Hnfr. 

CO'MMORANT,  kSm'mo-iant,  a.  [commorans, 
Latin]     Kesideni;  dwelling;  liviiiR-.  Aijliffc. 

CO.MMOtriON,  k3m-m4'slii^!i,  %.  [commotio,  Lat.] 
— 1.  Tumult;  di<.tnrhance:  combustion.  Luke. 
Viooiiie—2.  fVrhirliation;  disorder  of  mind;  a.^ita- 
tioii.    Clim-nduii.—Z.     Disturbance;      i-cstle»snes5; 

tO.\lMO'Tl()NEU,k<im-mo's!ifi:i-Ar,  s.  [from  com- 

motion.]     A  disliirlH-r  of  the  peace.  Hmjwnrd. 
To  COMMO'VK,  kAn.-m&Av. ',  v.  a.  [commovto,  Lat.] 

To  disturb;  to  unsettle.  'I'homsun. 
To  CO' MM t' N E,  kom'm Am-,  v.  n.  [communico, Lat.] 

To    cimvene;    to    impart    si-ntiiiient?    mutually- 

S/H-'iser.  Locke. 
COMMUMCABrLII-Y,    koni  imViii-ka-bil-J-t4,    s. 

[fl'om  communicable.]     The  quality  of  biint;  com- 

iniii.ica:ed.  orimi>artid. 
COM.MU'NIC  AIU.K,  krtm-mA'ni-ka-bl.a.  [from  com- 

mimicale.]— i.  That  which  may  txcome  the   com- 

inoii   possession   of   more   tlian   one.     Hooker.— Z. 

That  wliich   may  be    imparted.  Milton.— 3,  That 

» liitli  mav  l>e  told. 
COM^It''NiCANT,  kom-riuVni-k Jnr,  s.  [from  com- 

muiiicate.]    One  who   is   present,  as  a  worsliipiier, 

at  the  celebration  ol'  the  Lord's  Supper;  one  who 

participates  of  the    blesse<!    sacrament.     Ilookir. 

A/irr/inni. 
To  COMMU'.MCATE,  kom-m<i'ii^-kite,v.  a.  [coni- 

nuinicu,  Lat.]— 1.  To  impart  to  others  what  is  in 

our  «wn   power.  Bfiron.  Taylor.— 2.  To   rcvi-al;  to 

iinjwrt  kiiowlcdf^e.  C  arrndon. 
To    C'OMMU'NICATE,  kAm-m/i'ni-kite,  v,  n.-l. 

'fo  jiartake  of  the  ble^vsed  sacrament.  Tniilor.—2. 

To  have  sometbint.'  in  eoi;uiioii   with  another;  as, 

l/ie  lioriyft  euitimniiicale.   Arhulhni't. 
COMMUNICATION.  k<im-m6-ii*-kA'jhfln,«.  [fiom 

tummiinicate.]— I.  'Ihe  act  of  imp.irting  henefils 

or  knuwledj^t'.  lfoli!rr.—2.  Comniun    boundary    or 

inlet.    Arhiitlinii'-—:^.  Iincrchaii''e  of  knnwletlge. 

Swift.— A.  <'onf  renc. ;  cnnversnliiui.    .Sflmtr'. 
Cn.MMU'NICATlVK,K.^m-imVni-ka-ilv,  a.    [from 

co'nmnnicati*.]       liicliiied     t«    make    advanta^s 

common;  lilnTal  of  knowledge;  not  selfish.  Evrtiiv.  i 
COM.M'  'MCATIVENESS.   k5nem6'n*-kil-tlv-n»5, 
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s.  [from  communicative.]  Jhe  eualily  of  IxinjJ 
eommiinicative.  Nvrris. 
COMMU'MON.  kAin-ia<ine'y6n,  s.  [connnunio, 
Latin.]—!.  Intercoui'sv;  fellowship;  connuon  pu>- 
s«>'i'in.  fialei^/u  l-'iddrs. — 2.  'I'lie  common  or  piib- 
lick  celebnilioji  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Clarmdov. 
—3.  A  common  or  publick  act.  Raleigh.— i.  Union 
in  the  couiQion  worship  of  any  church.    .StiUiri^- 

CO.MMU'NITY,   kom-mu'nc-te,    s.      [comniunltas, 
Lat.] — 1.  The  Coinnionwriilth;  the  bodj'  politick. — 
2.     Coiniiion     possession.      Locke.— Ci.    Krequeln:y; 
ctiinuionnesi.     Not  used.  .'>>ink.s}irn'e. 
COMMUTABI'LITY,  kom.mfi-ta-bll'i-ti,  s.  [from 
coiniinitable.]     The   qual  fy  of  bring  ca|iable  of 
exeha'nge, 
COMMU'TABLE.    k6m-m{i'ii-bl,    a.    [fi-o;n    com- 
mute.]   That  may  be  exchanged   fur  something 
else. 
COMMUl  "A'TlOM,  I»om-int'i-fA'sli6n.  s-.    [from  com- 
mute.]—!.  Chaiipre;    alttrttiion.     Sai.tli.—^.    I''.\- 
chan^S  the  act  of  pivinp  one   thiiip:  fur  another. 
>?..;/.— 3.  HHnsonvrthe  act  of  exchaiipng;  a  corpuiai 
for  a  pecuniary  iitjnishmenr.  Brn-wn, 
COMMU'IATIVE,  kflm-mi'ta-tiv,  a.    [(rom  com- 

niule.]     I'.t'lative  to  eNcban^re. 
To  COMMU"!  !•:.  kom-niAie'.  V,!,.  [commiito.  Lat.]— 
1.  To  eschanjj.';  to  put  or.e  thiiijr  in  tbe  place  of 
anotlKT.  r)erwjofPietij.—2.  To  buy  off,  or  ransom 
one  obliitation  bs-  another.    L' Estrnfige. 
To  COMMU'TE,   kSm-mftie'.  y.   n.    To  atom;  to 

bargain  for  exeirii.tinn.  Simth. 
COM.NfU'TUAL,  kom-mii'tshtVal,  a.  [con  and  mu- 
tual.]    Mutual;  reciprocal.  Foftr. 
CO'MPAC  f,   kom'pilkt.   s-.    [pactum,  Lat.]    A  con- 
tract; an  accord;  an  aprtf  ment.  Saul/i. 
To  COMHA'cr,  koin-p jkt',  v.  a.  [compiiij^Ti,  conr- 
pactum,  Lat.]— 1.  To  join  lo^fther  with  tirmnt-Si; 
to    consolidate.    Hoirmnn:an.—2.  To   make  out  of 
something.    .S/inks.—S.  To  Uague  with.  S/iaks.—4. 
To  join  togetlier;  to  bring  into  a  srstcm.  Hooker. 
COMPA'Cl',  kom'iiiikt,  a.   [coinpnctiis.  latin.]—!. 
Firm;  solid;   close;  dense.    Snvton.—2.  Well  con- 
nected; as,  «  compact  discourse, 
COMPA'Cl  EUXESS.   kom-pik'tSd-nls,  s.    [from 

Compacted.]     Firmness;  density.  O's'jy. 
COMPA'CTl.Y,  k6ni.pakl'l4,ad.  [from  comp;Ht.]— 

1.  CInselv:  dtiiselv.- 2.  Wth  neat  joining. 
COMl'A'C'fNESS.'kom-pakt'nJs.  s-  [from  compact.] 

Firnmess:  closeness.  Il'nndu-ard. 
COMI'ATI'UHE,  kdm-pak'fshAre,  s.     [from    com- 

|iaci.]     Striictun-;  compaginution.  Spctisej: 
CO.Vl'.i'GES,  kom-pi'jSs,  s.   [Latin.]    A  system  Of 

many  parts  liniieri.  Pm/. 
CO.MPAGI.NA'TIOX,  kdm-pjid-je-ni'shfin,  s-.   [com- 

pago.  Lat.]     Uni(m;strurture.  Brn^ni. 
COMPAXA'HLKNESS.  kOMi-pJ-nit'bl-nJs,  s.   [ftom 
company.]     'I'he  quality  of  Uing  a  good  compa- 
nion.    Not  in  use.  .SHilri'nj. 
COMPA'NION.  kOin-piln'yAn,  s.  [compagnon,  Fr.] 
—I.    One    with    whom   a    man    frtquenily    con- 
versi  s.   Pri(ir.—2.  A  partner;  an  assoi-iate.  Pliilil'- 
pinii3.—^.  A  familiar  term  of  contempt;  »  fellow. 
Kalritrh. 
CO.MPA'MONABLE,  ki^m-pin'jdn-4-bl,    a.    [uom 
companion.]     Kit  liir  good  fellowship;  social.    Cla- 
reiidmt. 
COMPA'NIONABLV,       kain-pjn'yftii-j-bl^,        »(l. 
[from  compaiiionable.]    In  a  companionable  nian- 
iier. 
COMPA'NIOXSHIP,    kam-pSii'j  fin-ship.  s.     [from 
companion.]—!.   Cniupany;  train,    .blinks. — 2.  Fel- 
lowship; association.   .Viiikspeare. 
CO'MPANY.    k(^m'|>i-n^,    ».    [comiagnle.    Fr.]— 1. 
Persons  a^spniiiled   together.  Shaks. — 8-  An  a»viii- 
bly  of  pleasure.  Baeoti. — 3.  Persons   considfcrctl  as 
capable  of  cuiiversation.  Tenipic, — J.  Con%"ersatioir. 
fellowship.    Cu'.rdittn.—S.  A    number   of   persons 
nniied    lor  the  e.xfCiition   of  any  thing;  a   band. 
L)tnnii.—6.  Persons  nniied  in  a  joint  trade  or  pan- 
nership.— 7.  A  body  corporate;  a  subonliiiale  coi"p<»- 
ratnm.  Arbuthnut.—^.  A  subdivision  of  a  vcgimeni 
of  foot.  Kunlles.—'i.  To  bear  COMl'ANY,  to  Aref/» 
COMP.^NY.ToassociaTc  withrto  Ur  a  conipauion 
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to.  S/iaks.  Po!u:.-\0.  To  kcrfi  COMPANY,  to  fre- 
qiieiij  housciot'  euteruiinnieiit.  Shnkspeare. 
To  CO'MPAXY,  kfi"''l'4->'i,  V.  a.   [from  tht  noun.] 
To  accoiiiiMiii} ;  to   be   u.sociatcJ    with.      Shaks. 

To  cCMPANY.kftm'iia-nijV.  II.  To  associate  one's 

a-J}  with.  Coiiiilhiatix. 
CtyMPARABLli,  kdm'pil-ia-bl,  a.  [fiora    to  com- 

i)air.]      Worthy   to  be   eoinparKl ;    of  equal   re- 

COTvlPARABLT,  k6iii'p4-ri-bl4,  ad.  Lfrom  compa- 
rable.]    In  a  nianner  worthy  to  be  compared. 

CCXMPARATES.koiii'pJ  rites,  s.  [from  compare.] 
In  logiek,  the  two  things  compared  to  one  an- 
other. 

COMI'A'RATXVE,  k3ni-p5r'a-tiv,  a.  [compftraiivns, 
Lat.]— 1.  Estimated  by  comparison;  not  absolute. 
Bacon.  BaUicy.—2.  Having  the  power  of  eoiupar- 
ing.  Gimivillr.~3.  [In  grapimar.]  The  compara- 
tive degree  expresses  more  of  any  quantity  in  one 
thing  than  iu  other;  as,  f/is  rigfu-hunci  is  t/ie 
strong-i: 

COMHA'llAriVE,kdm-p4i-'4-tlv,  5.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] One  that  makes  himself  anothtr's  equal. 
Shokipearc. 

COMPA'KATIVELY,  k^m-plr'a-tlv-li,  ad.  [from 
comparative.]  In  a  state  of  comparison;  aceoirling 
to  estimate  madp  by  comparison.  Rogri'i' 

TVCOMPA'KE,  kom-pire',  v.  n.  [compuro,  Lat.]— 
1.  I'd  make  one  thing  the  measure  of  anotiitr, 
to  estimate  ihe  relative  gimdncss  or  b-adness. 
Tlllotivn.—'2,  To  get;  to  procure;  to  obtain. 
Sfieiiitr. 

TTO.VIPA'llE.kom-pire'.  s.  ffi-om  the  verb.]— 1.  Com* 
paraf ive  esuiiia(e;  compai-ison.  SHckling.~2.  Simile; 
similitude.  ShaksptnrC' , 

COMPA'UISON,  koh-.-pir'^-sftn,  s.  [compnraison, 
Fr.]~l.  The  act  of  corai>ui-ing.  Grtnv.—2.  The 
state  of  being  compared.  Locke.— 3.  A  compa- 
rative estimate.  Til/atMii .—i.  A  simile  in  w  ril- 
ing or  spcaiving.  Sfinh).—5.  [In  grammar.]  'I'hc 
formation  of  an  adjective  through  its  various 
<fegre«:s  of  siynilicalion;  as,  strong,  stronger, 
siroii^eii. 

To  COMFA'RT,  kSm-pJrt',  V.  a.  [conipartir,  Fr.]  To 
divide.   Itot/ori. 

COMPA'RTIMENT,  k6m-p^it'i-i..eni,  s  [comparii- 
meiit,  French.]  A  division  of  a  picture  or  design. 
Pope. 

COMPARTl'TION',  kSm-pir-tlsh'an.  s.  [from  com- 
part.]—I.  The  act  of  comparing  or  dividing.— 2. 
'I'lie  pans  marked  out,  or  separated;  i  separate 
part.  IVotton, 

COMPA'R'IMENT,  k3m-pirt'm?nt,  s.  [comparti- 
meii(,Fr.]     Division.   Pcacham. 

To  CCMPASS,  kflm'pfts,  v.  a.  [compasser,  Fr  ]-^l. 
To  encircit;  to  einiroii;  to  surround.  7uA.— 2.To 
w  alk  round  any  tiling.  IJryden.—Z.  To  beleaguer; 
to  besiege.  LiMf.— 4.To  grasp;  to  enclose  in  the 
arms.— 5.  'i'o  obtain;  to  procure;  to  attain.  Hooker. 
Cl/nriition.  Pope.— 6.  To  take  measures  preparatory 
to  any  thing;  M.foronipn.f.t  the  deal h  of  tlie  king. 

CO'.MPASS,  kftm'pds,  s.  [from  the  verU.]— 1.  Circle; 
round.  Shaks.— 2.  Extent;  reach;  grasp.  Soutli.—3. 
Space;  room;  limits.  Atterbnry .—i.  Enclosure;  cir- 
rumfeance.  Milton.— S.  A  departure  from  the 
right  line;  an  in(lirect  advance.- 6.  Motlerate  space; 
nioileration;  due  limits.  Davics. — 7.  The  power  of 
the  ^oice  to  express  the  notes  of  musick.  Shaks. 
Driiden.—fi.  'I'he  histrunient  with  which  circles  are 
di'awii.  Donne. — 9.  'I'he  instrument  composed  of  a 
needle  and  card,  whereby  mariners  steer.  Kiirg 
Charles, 

COMPA';>SION,  kSm-iash'fin,  s.  [compassion, 
Fr.]    Pity;  cominisvrafinn;  painful  sympathy,  ilc- 

To  COMPA'SSION,  kdiii-plsh'an,  v.  a.  [from  the 
noiui.]     To  pity.  Shaksficure. 

rOMPA'SSIONAlE,  Ivdm-piVsirftn-lte,  a.  [ftorti 
compassion.]  Inclined  to  pin;  merciful;  tender. 
.Suiilh. 

Tu  COMPA'SSIONA  IE.  k3m-p4sh'4n.ite,  v.  a. 
(tVoni  t'je  noun-]  I'o  pity;  to  commiserate.  Ra- 
leigh. 
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COMPA'SSION ATELY,     kam-p5sh'ai»-ite-l4,    ad. 

[fi-om  compassionate.]     Mercifully;  tenderly.    Cla- 

reiulon. 
CO'MPAST. ki^m'pist,  part.  a.   [from  to  compass.] 

Of  a  round  funn.  S/in,';sJtenre. 
COMPATE'RNITY,  kdi.i-pa-iii'ni-ti,  s.  [con  and 

pateriiiias,  Lat.]      'I'he  i-elation  of  godfather    ty 

the  person  fo;    whon*  he  answers.    Gossipi-ed,  or 

cmnpateruitij,  by  tlic  caiion  law,  is  a  spiritual  afii> 

nity.  Davies. 
COMPATIBI'LIIY,    k8m-p4t-i-b1l'i-t*,    s.    [from 

compatible.]     Coiisisleiicj;  the  power  of  coexisting 

with  something  else. 
COMPATIBLE,  koiii-pJt'4-bl,a.— 1.  Suitable  to;  fit 

for;  consistent  With.  Hale.— 2.  Consistent;  congru- 
ous; agreeable.  Brnunir. 
COMPA'ITBLENESS,  kom-pil'4-bl-nSs,   s.    [from 

com  pat  Pile.]    Coiisistinev. 
COMPA'lIRLY,  k6m-p5i'4-bli,  ad.   [from  compati- 
ble.]   Fitly;  suitalilv. 
COMPA'l  lEN'l',  k6m-pi'sh?nl,  a.  [from  con  and 

patior.  Lat.]     bufterin;;  together. 
COMPA'PRIO'I',  k6m-pi'trA  fit,  s.  One  of  the  same 

country. 
COMPE'ER,  k6iu-pi^i',  s.   [compat,  Lat.]    Equal; 

companion;  colleague.  Philips. 
To  COMPE'ER.  koni-p4ei',v.  a.    To  beequal  with; 

to  mate.  ShrJ.'peare. 
To  COMPE'L,  kfim-pSl',  v.  a.  [compeilo,  Latin.]— 1. 

To  force  to   sonie   act;  to  oblige;    to    constrain. 

Clare»don.~2.     I'o    tJiUe    by    force    or    violence. 

Shakipeure, 
COMPE'LLABLE,  k6m-pli!a-bl,  a.  [Ivom  compel.] 

That  may  be  foiced. 
COMPtLLA'TlOX,  kSr.i-pgl-li'sIi\\n,  s.  [from  com- 
peilo, Lat.]      The  style  o   ■K-dr-ss.  Diippn. 
COMPE'LLEU,  kftm-p5riiir,  s.  [from  compel.]    >Ie 

that  forces  another. 
CO'MPEND,    kSm'pfiid,    s.    [compendium,  Latin.] 

Abridgment;  summary;  epiioiiie.  ll'atis 
COMPENDIA'RIOUS,  koin-pjn-di-i'ri-is,  a.  [com- 

!)endiarii!s,  L.-.t.]     Short;  contracted. 
c6>il'ENl)10't>I  rv,  kom-pJn-d4-6s'sfe-tJ,  s.  [from 
.  compendious.]     Shortness. 
COMPF/NDIOUS,  kim-pfeii'ji-fis,  a.  [(rom  compen- 

niiim.]  Short;  summary;  abridged;  Mmprehensive. 

H'oodward. 
COMPENDIOUSLY,  k6m-p?ri'jj-4s-lj,   ad.     [from 

compendiousj     Sliortly;  sumiuarilv.  Hooker. 
COMPE'NDIOUSNESS,  kdni-pJn'ji-fts-nJs.  s.  [from 

compendious.]     Shortness;  Inievity.  Bentley, 
COMPE'NDIUM,  k6m-pfn'j4.ftm,  s.  [Lat.]  Abridg- 
ment; suramar)';  In-eviaie.  IVatts. 
COMPE'NSABLE,  kom-p^n'sa-hl.  a.  [from  compriv 

sate.]     That  which  may  be  recomiiensed. 
To  COMPK'NSAl'E,  kim-pJn'site.  v.  a.  [compeii- 

sn,  Lat.]    To  recompense;  to  coiinterbatance;  to 

countervail.  Bacon.  Prior. 
COMPENSA'TION,     kdm-pln-si'shfin,    s.     [from 

compensate.]  Re«omi>ense;  something  equivalent. 

Dryden. 
COMPE'NSATiyE,  kdm-p6n's4-tlv,  a.  [from  com- 
pensate.]    Thlit  which  compensates. 
To  COMPE'NSE,  kdm-i)eiise',  v.  a.  (comjK-nso,  Lat.] 

To  compensate;  to  counterbalance;  to  recompense. 

Bacon.  ,    ,       ,     , 

To    COMPERE'NDINATE,    kfim-pi-riii'di-nate, 

V.  a.  [cQpipereiKlino,  Lat.]  'I'o  delay. 
COMPEKENDINA'TION,   kdm-pJ-rSn.di-n4'shftn, 

s.  [from  comperendiiiatc]  Delay. 
CO'AWBTKNCK,  U5m'p4-ti»rise,  7  , 
CO'MpJiTENC Y,  UiV.i'pHJn-s4,5 

[from  competent.]- 1.    Sijch   a    quantity  of  any 

thine;  as  is  sufficient.     Cifvernmenl  of  the  Tongue. 

—2,    A  fortune  equal   to  the  convenience  of  life. 

Shaks.    Po/ii:—3.    The  power  or   capacity  ot   a 

judge  or  court. 
CCMPEFENI,  kdm'piHent,  a.  [com  pt  tens,  Lat.] 

—1.    Suitable;   til;  adequate;    proportionate.  Da- 

vicf 2.  Without  defect  or  superfluity.  Hoeker.— 

3.  Reasoiinble;    niotlerate.  Atlerhury — 4.   Qiiolifi- 

ed;  fit.  Cavnnmenl  of  tlie  Tongue — S.  Consistent 

■with.    Lvckf.  .       .... 

CCMPETEN'ILY.kom'pi-tSnt-lJ,  ad.  [frtm   com. 
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junont.]— !•   Reasonably;   moiliTately.  i^uiton,—2. 
AdequHluU ;  properly.    Di-nttiij. 
COMPK'TliBLli,  kdm-pJt'A-W,  a.   [competo,  Lat.] 

Suitable  to;  cousisiiiit  witli.     lI(t:n»i(ir.tU 
CO.MPE'riBLENESS,    koin-pSl'A-bl-iiJs,  s.    [fioni 

cotiipetible.]    Siii(al>iriu-ss;  litiiess. 
C'OMPEil'IlON.    k6m-iii-tlsb'fin,  s.  [con   ami  pc- 
titio,  Lat.]— 1.  Kiv:ili-y,  coiilest.  Itoaeu.—Z.  Chsuu 
of  mure  than  one  to  one  tiling* 

COMPE'TITOR,  kSiii-pJt'ttftr,  s.  [ton  ami  ptii- 
tor,  Lat.]— 1.  A  ri^al.  A'oi'frj.— 2.  An  oi>poiiciit. 
5hak3penrc. 

COMPILATION,  ki5m-pi'lA'3bfin,s.  [from  conipilo, 
Lat.]— 1.  A  collection  IVoni  various  outlioi's.— 2.  An 
assemblage;  a  coacer.ation.     irvudwcnl. 

To  COMPl'LE,  koni-plle',  v.  a.  [conipilo,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  Jraw  up  fiom  various  :lUtlloi^. — 2.  'I'o  xrite; 
to  coiiiposc.  Tcinplt.—S.  To  contain;  to  com- 
prise,   apcnsn; 

COMPI'LKMKNT,  kfSm-p'ile'meiit,  s.  [from  com- 
pile.] Coacervation;  the  act  of  lieaping  up. 
ll'utiov, 

COMPl'LER,  kom-pl'lfir,  s.  [from  compile.]  A 
collector;  one  who  frames  a  composition  from  va- 
rious authors.    Sivift. 

COMPLA'CENCE,k3m-p!i's5nse,  7  , 

COMPLA'CENCY, k6m-pla'sln-si,  5  '' 
[coraplacentia,    low  Lat.]— 1.    Pleasure;   satisfac- 
tion; gratitication.     MVIcr,    Suulh.—2.  The   cause 
of  pleasure;  joy.    Milton.— 3.    Civility;     coinplai- 
saiice.     Clarendon. 

COMPLA'CENT,  kom-pli'sJnt,  .1.  [complacens, 
Latin.]     Civil;  atfiibk';   soft. 

To  COMPLA'IN  kim-pliut',  v.  n.  [complaindrc, 
Fr.] — 1.  To  mention  wiili  son-ow ;  to  lament.  Bur- 
net s  Theor'i.—I,  To    inlbrni  against.     Hlmks, 

To  COMPLA'l.V,  k6ui-pl.\iie',  v.  a.  To  lanicni;  to 
be«ail.    Dniilen. 

CO.MPLATNANr,  kom-plVnAnt,  s.  [from  com- 
plain.]  One  who  nrijes  a  suit  against  another. 
ColUpt: 

COMPLATN'EU,  kom-pli'nftr,  s.  One  who  com- 
pliiins;  a laiiienter.   f.ow. o/'  tlie  Ton!;iir. 

COMPLA'IN  r,  kom-plante'.  s.  [couiplainte,  Fr.]— 
1.  Uepresentatinn  of  pains  or  injuries*  Job. — 2. 
The  cause  or  subject  of  complaint.— 3.  A  malady; 
a  disease.  Arltttthnot.—A.  liemonstrance  against. 
SliakipearCm 

COMPLAISA'NCE,  k6m-;)li-zinse',  s  [complai- 
sance, Fr.]  Civility;  tli.siiv  of  pleasing;  act  of 
adulitiou.     Vrijikn'  Prior. 

COMPLAISA'NT,  k5m-pli-zjnt',  a.  [complaisant, 
Fr]  Civil;  desirous  to  pUase.     PoJ/v, 

COMPLAISA'NTLY,  kiim-pli-zant'li,  ad.  [from 
compkiis'.iiit.]  Civilly;  with  desire  to  please;  ceru- 
moniouslv.     I'o/ie, 

COMPLAISAN  INESS,  kora-pU-ziut'nJs,  s.  [from 
complaisant.]  Civilitv. 

To  COMPLA'NA  IE,  koin-pla'nite,7  ^,   , 

ToCOMPLA'NE,  kSm-plAne',  3 

[from  planus,  Latin.]    "I'o  level;  to  reduce  to   a 
Wat  surface.     Dcnham. 

COM'PLEMENT,  k3m'plJ-mSnf,  s.  [complcmentum, 
Lat.]— 1.  Perfection;  tnlness;  completion.  Hooker. 
—2.  Complete  set;  complete  provision;  the  full 
quantity.  Prior. — 3.  Atlscititious  ciixumsiance: 
appenilatrit.   Hooker.  Sliakujieare. 

CO.NIPLE' TE,  k3m-pl4te',  a.  [compleins,  Latin.]— 
1.  Perfect;  full;  without  any  defevts.— 2.  Finish- 
ed; ende<l;  concluded.     Prior, 

To  COMPLETE,  kdcn-plite',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  j)erfpct;  to  finish.     H'altou. 

COMPLETELY,  kom-plitt'l4.  ad.  [iroin  com- 
plete.] Full);  jR'ifectlv.     Wnrkmon:  Swift. 

COMPLK'TE.\JENT,  kom-pliie'mJikt,  s".  [coni- 
pleteiiieni,  F»-encli.]  The  utt  of  completing. 
DryiJfii. 

COMPLETENESS,  kiiin-plite'njs,  s.  [from  com- 
plete.]   Perfection.  Kin^C/<arles. 

COMPLETION,  kiim.pli*sh6n,  s.  [from  complete.] 
—1.  Actumplishnient;  act  of  fulfilling.— 2.  Utmost 
lieipht;  perfect  stale.     Po/ir. 

CO'MPLEX,  kdni'pl?ks,  a.  [complcxus,  I-aiin.] 
Composite;  of  mauy  parts;  not  simple,  l.ockc. 
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CO'MPLEX,  kdn/plJks,   j.    CompHcaiiom  Collec- 
tion.   South. 
COMPLE'XEDNESS,  kdm-pl?k'5ed-n8s,    s.    [from 
complex.]  Complication;  involiiiiun  of  many  par- 
ticular pans  in  one  integral.     Locke. 
COMl'LE'XION,     kdiM-plJk'slifin.   s.     [comple.\io, 
Latin.]—!.  Involution  of  one    thing   in    another* 
H'atts.-  i.  'Jlie   colour  of  the    external   pnrt^   uf 
any   bml).  J)'ivics.—3.   'Ihe  temperatute  of  the 
botlv.     Dyni'rn. 
COMPLE'xiONAL,    kum-plJk'shftn-Jl,    a.    [from 
complexion.]    nepending  on    tJie   complexion   or 
temperament  ci!'  the  bodv.    I'ntileit. 
CO.MPLJi'XlONAl.LY,     kdm-plik'shfiivauS,     ad. 

[tVoiii  eoniplexloii.!  By  complexion.    Brmvn.' 
COMPJ-E'XJIY,  kom-pleks'i-ii,  s.  State  uf  being 
toinplex.    Burke. 

CO.MPLfc'XLY,  k6m-pl5ks'li,  ad.  [from  complex.J 
In  a  complex  manner;  not  simply. 

COMl'LE'XNESS,  ki5m-i)l&ks'nJs,  s.  [from  com- 
plex-] 'llie  state  of  being  complex. 

CO.MPLE'XLUE,  kom-plSk'shfirp,  s.  [from  com- 
plex.]   I'iie  involution  of  one  thing  with  others. 

COMPLl'ABLE,  kSm-pl'i'S-bl,  a.  [from  comply.] 
Ready  to  comply;  yiek'ing;   consenting. 

COMPLI'ANCEj'kom-pli'anse,  s.  [from  comply.] — 
1.  The  act  of  yielding;  accoi-d;  submission. 
Hogcrs.—2.  A  disposition  to  yield  to  others* 
CUtrenilon. 

COMPLl'ANT,  USm-pli'ant,  a.  [from  comply.]— 
1.  Yielding;  bending.  M:!ton.—2,  Ciril;  com- 
]>lai3ant. 

To  CO'MPLICATE,  kom'plJ-kite,  v.  a.  [comptico, 
Latin.]—!.  To  entangle  one  with  another;  to 
join.  Tilloiivn.—2.  To  unite  by  involution  of 
parts.  lioyle.—3.  To  form  by  complication;  to 
form  by  the  union  of  several  parts  into  one  inte- 
gral.    Luckc. 

CO'Ml'LICATE,  kdm'plJ-kite,  a.  Compounded  of 
a  multiplicity  of  parts.     IVatts. 

CO'MPLiCAfENESS,  kom'pl^kite-nls,  s.  [from 
complicate.]  The  state  of  being  complicated; 
intricacv.     Hate, 

CO'JiPLlCAriON,kom-pli-ki'sbfin,  s.  [from  com- 
plicate.]—1.  The  act  of  involving  cue  tiling  in 
another.— 2.  The  state  of  being  involved  one  in 
another.  It'itkius.—i,  The  integral  consisting  of 
many  things  in\oIved.     JVatts, 

CO'MPLICE,  kom'pHs,  s.  French,  from  complex, 
Lat.]  One  who  is  united  with  others  in  au  ill  de- 
sign; a  confederate.    Cfareiulori, 

COiMPLl'ER,  kom-pll'fir,  s.  [from  comply.]  A  man 
of  an  easy  temper. 

CO'MPLIMENT,  k6m'plJ-m?nt,  s.  [compliment, 
French.]  An  act  or  expi'ession  of  civility,  nsual- 
ly  understood  to  mean  less  than .  it  declarer* 
Sifhiey. 

ToCO'MPLlMENT,  U6m'pl4-m?nt,  v.  a.  [trom  the 
noun.]  'X"o  sooth  with  expressions pf  resjiect;  to 
(latter.     Prior. 

COMPLI.MK'N  I'AL,  kom-pli-mJn't4l,  a.  [from 
complimeii!.]  Exxiressive  of  respect  or  civility. 
IVuniu. 

COMPLIME'NTALLV,  k5m-pl4-mln't'\l-Ii,  ad. 
[from  coinplliiieiiial.]  In  the  iiatute  of  a  compli- 
ment) civility.     Broome, 

CO'MPLI.MEN  PER,  k6m'pli-mjn-t4r,  s*  [from 
coiniilimeiit.]  One  given  to  complimcuts;  flat- 
terer. 

CO'MPLLNE,  kftin'pllne,  s*  [complaine,  Fr*  com- 
pletinum,  low  Lat.]  The  last  act  of  worship  uc 
niclit.    Sjieustr. 

To  COMPLORE,  kSm.plore'  v.ii.  [eomploro,  Lat.] 
To  make  lam<  Illation  together. 

COMPLO'l',  kim-plftt',  s.  [French.]  A  confedera- 
cy in  some  secre;  crime;  a  plot.  Sliakujiearet 

To  COMPLO'T,  kiini-plii',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
Tolbrin  a  phit:  tocon»|iirti.     Pope, 

COMPLO'l'  I  EU,  k6m-jil3t-t&r,  s.  [from  complot.] 
A  conspiiator;  one  joined  in  a  plot.  Drijrien, 

3'oCO.MI'IA",  k6in-pll',  v.  n.  [complier,  French.] 
To  \ield  to;  to  bcoii«ei|ii«)ns  to.  Titlptson. 

COMPO'NENT,     kom-piliint,     a.     [componetis , 
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I.nt.]  Tliat  whitli  constitutes  the  compound  body. 

To  COMPO'RT,  k3ni-i>nit'.  v.  n.  [compoiter,  Fr.] 
To  agree;  to  suit.     Dunne- 

To  COMPO'R'l',  kom-iiori',  v.  a.  To  l)ear;  to  en- 
dure.    Dnniil. 

COMPO'UT,  koni-port'i  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Beha- 
viour; conduct.    Triijlor. 

COMPO'RTABLE,  k3m-poi^t4-bI,  a.  [from  com- 
port.] CdPsistent.     IVutlon. 

COMPO'R'l'ANCE,  kdiii-p6i-'t3nse,  ».  [from  com- 
port.]    Kehaviour.     Spenner. 

COMPb'RTMENT,  kftm-port'mint,  s.  Ifvom  com- 
port.] Behaviour;  mien;  demeanour.  AdtUson- 

To  COMPO'SK,  k3m-poze',  v.  a.  [comjxjser.  French.] 
—1.  To  form  a  mass  by  joining  different  things  to- 
gether. Sprat.— 2-  To  place  any  thing  in  its  pro- 
per form  and  method;  she  composed  hfr  dress. 
Oryditu—2'  To  dispose;  to  put  in  its  proper  state. 
Clarendon-— i.  To  put  together  a  discourse  or  sen- 
tence. //oi/Acr.— -5. 'I'o  constitute  by  being  p;irt  of 
a  whole;  blue  and  yellow  compose  green.  Milton- 
lV{itts.—fi.  To  calm;  to  quiet.  Clarendon.—'!. 
To  adjust  the  mind  to  any  business.  J)uppn.—9. 
To  adjust;  to  settle;  us,  to  con>i)ose  n  differcuee.— 
P.  [With  printers.]  To  arrange  the  letters. — 10. 
[In  nuisick.]  lo  form  a  tune  from  the  different 
musical  notes. 

COMPO'fiKD,  ko)n-po-zd',  participial  a.  Calm;  seri- 
ous; even;  sedate.     Jd{lison- 

COMPCSEDLY,  \<.6m-p(>'zM-\k,  ad.  [from  compos- 
ed.] Calmly;  seriouslv.     Clarendon. 

COMPO'SEDNESS,  k6rn-po'zSd-n?s,  s.  Sedateness; 
Calmness.     Nnrris. 

CO'MPOSER,  koni'po-zflr.  s.  [from  compose.]— 1- 
An  author:  a  writer.  Milton.— 2.  He  tliat  adapts 
musiek  to  words.     Peac/iam. 

eOMPO'SITE,  kom-poji'iit,  a.  [compositus,  Lat.] 
The  composite  order  in  architecture  is  the  last  ot 
the  live  oitlers;  so  named,  because  its  capital  is 
composed  otit  of  those  of  the  other  orders;  it  is  also 
called  the  Roman  and  ItalicU  order.    Harris. 

COMPOSl'TION,  kdm-p6-zlsh't\n,  s.  [compositio, 
Lat.]— 1.  The  act  ol  forming  an  integral  of  vari- 
ous dissimilar  parts.  Bacon.  Temple-— 2.  The  act 
of  bringing  sintple  ideas  into  complication,  oppos- 
«l  to  analysis.  Ncivton.—S.  A  mass  formed  by 
nungling  diftcrcnt  ingredients.  Sjiift.—4.  The 
state  of  being  comjioimded;  union;  conjunctitin. 
IVnfts.—S.  The  arrangement  of  various  figures  in 
a  picture.  Drydcn. — 6.  Written  work.  Addison. — 
7.  Adjustment;  regulation.  Ben  Jonson.-S.  Com- 
pact; agreement.  Hooker.  Halle!;— 9.  The  act  of 
discharging  a  debt  by  paying  j)art.— 10.  Consist- 
ency; cungruity.  S/iaks.— 11.  [In  grammar.]  The 
joining  two  woixls  together.— 12.  A  certain  method 
of  demonstration  in  niathematitiis,  which  is  the 
leverseof  the  af.alytical  method,  or  of  resolution. 
Harris.  ^    ,    , 

COMPO'SITIVE,  k5m-poz'MIv,  a.  Compoiuided; 
or  having  the  power  of  compounding.     Dict- 

COMPO'SllOR,  kSm-pdz-^'  fiv,  s.  [from  compose.] 
He  that  arranuts  and  adjusts  the  types  in  printing. 

CO'MVOST,  koni'post,    s.   [French;    compositum, 

Lat.]  Manin-p.     F.vehjn- 
To    CO'MPOST,    kdm'post,    v.   a.      To   manure. 
Bacon. 

COMPO'STUHE,  k3m-p3s'tshAre,  s.  [from  com- 
post.] Soil;  manure.    .S/iakspeare. 

COWPO'SURE.  k3m-po'zhAi-e,  s.  [from  Compose.]- 

1.  The  act  of  composing  or  inditing.  K,  cfmrlrs.— 

2.  Arrangement;  combination;  order.  Holder. — 3. 
The  form  arising  from  the  disiKisiliun  of  the  van- 
ous  parts.  Crasliaiv. — 4.  Frnmc;  make.  S/iaAs-— 
5.  Relative  adjustment.  U'otion.—t.  Cumposiiion; 
framed  discourse.  4t/crb,—7.  Sedateness;  calm- 
ness; tranquillity.  Milton,— S.  Agreement;  compo- 
sition; settlement  of  diffei-ences.     Milton. 

COMPOTA'TION,  kom-pA-ti'shfln,  s.  [cnmpola- 
tio,  Latin.]  'I'he  act  of  drinking  together.  I'Ai- 
lips. 

COMPOTA'TOR,  kum-pA-ti'lfif,") 

COMPCyTOB.  kom-pA'tflr,  j'" 

One  that  drinks  with  another.  • 
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To  COMPO'UND,  k6m-p6ind',  v.  a.  [compono, 
Latin.]— 1.  To  mingle  many  Ingix-dienti  together. 
—2.  To  form  by  uniting  various  parts;  he  coni- 
Jioundcda  medicine.  Boyle-— 3.  To  mingle  in  dif- 
ferent portions;  to  Combine.  Addison. — 4.  To 
form  one  word  fi-om  two  or  more  words;  as  day- 
light,  from  day  and  light-  Raleigh.— 5-  To  com- 
pose by  being  united.  Shaks.—6.  To  adjust  a  dif- 
ference by  recession  from  the  rigour  of  claims. 
S/iaks.  Bacon.— 7.  To  discharge  a  debt  by  paying 
oidv  p.trt.     aec  compose,    Gay- 

To  COMPO'UND,  k3m-pit\nd',  v.  n.— 1.  To  come 
to  terms  of  ag"eement  by  abating  something.  CUi- 
rrndon,—2.  To  bargain  in  the  lump.  .inoA*. — 
3.  To  come  to  terras.  Carcw.—4,  To  determine. 
Shakspeare, 

CO'MPOUND,  kdm'p6t\nd,  n.  [from  the  verb.]— 
1.  Formed  out  of  many  ingi«lients;  not  sin- 
gle. Bacon,— 2,  Composed  of  two  or  more  words. 
Pope. 

CO'MPOUND,  k6m'p6ftnd,  s.  The  mass  formed 
by  the  union  of  many   ingredients.    South- 

COMPOU'NDABLE,  kom-podnd'a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  compounded. 

COMPOU'NDER,  k6m-pifind'flr,  s.  [from  lo  com- 
pound.]—!. One  who  ende.avours  to  bring  parties 
to  terms  of  agreement.  S'it{/?.— 2.  A  mingler;  one 
who  mixes  bodies. 

To  COMPREHE'ND,  k6m-prj-h?nd',  v.  a.  [com- 
prehendo,  Latin.]—].  To  comprise;  to  include. 
Jionians-—2-  To  obtain  in  the  mind;  to  conceive. 
iralln-- 

COMPREHE'NSIBLE,  kom-prl-hfn'sJ-bl,  a.  [com- 
prehensible, Fr.]  Intelligible;  conceivable.    Locke. 

COMPREHE'NSIBLY,  kSm-pri-hln'si-bli,  ad. 
[from  comprehensible.]— 1.  With  great  power  of 
signification  or  undei-standing.  Tillotson.—2.  In- 
telligibly. 

COMPREHE'NSION,  k3m.pr4-h§n'shfln,  s.  [com- 
prchensio,  Latin.]- 1.  The  act  or  quality  of  com- 
jjrising  or  containing;  inclusion.  Hooker.— 2. 
Stmiinary;  epitome;  compendium.  Rogers.— -3, 
Knowledge;  capacity;  power  of  the  mind  toadmit 
ideas.     Drydcn. 

COMPREHE'NSIVE,  k6ra-pr4-h2n'slv,  a.  [from 
comprehend.]— 1.  Ha>ing  the  power  to  compre- 
hend or  understand.  Pope.— 2.  Having  the  quality 
of  comprising  much.    Sprat- 

CO>IPREHE'NSIVELY,  kom-prJ-hln'siv-lJ,  at!. 
In  a  comprehensive  manner. 

COMPREHE'NSIVENESS,  kom-pr^hjn'slv-njs, 
s.  [from  comprehensive.]  The  quality  of  includ- 
ing much  in  a  ft-w  words  or  narrow  compass. 
Addison- 

TuCOMPRE'SS,  kom-prSs',  v.  a.  [eompressui, 
Latin.]— 1.  To  force  into  a  narrow  compass.— 2. 
To  embrace.    PoJ>e- 

CO'MPRESS,  kSm'prls,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Bol- 
sters of  linen  rags.    Quinct/. 

COMPRESSIBI'LITY,  k6m-pr?s-sJ-bil'J-t*,  s. 
[from  compressible.]  The  quality  of  admitting  tt> 
lie  brought  bv  force  into  a  narrow  compass. 

COMPRE'SSIBLE,  k6ni-pr?s's4-bl,  a.  [from  com- 
jiress.]  Yielding  to  pressure,  so  as  that  one  part  is 
brought  nearer  to  another.  Chcync- 

COMl'RE'SSIBLENESS,  koin-prJs'sS-bl-nJs,  s. 
[from  compressible.]  Capability  of  being  pressed 
close.  ^ 

COMPRE'SSION.  kom-prJsh'ftn,  s.  [compressio, 
Lritin.]  The  act  of  bringing  the  parts  of  any 
body  more  near  to  each  other  by  violence.  Bacon, 
yeivton. 

COMPRE'SSURE,  kum-prlsh'shflre,  s.  [fi-om  com- 
press.] The  act  or  force  of  the  body  pressing 
against  another.     Boyle. 

To  COMPRl'N'l",   kom-prlnt',  ♦.  n.   [coinprimere, 
Latin.]  To  print  another's  copy,  to  the  piyjudice 
of  the  rightful  prolirietor.    Philtps- 
To  COMPRI'SE,   kdm-prlze',  v.   a.  [compris.    Fr.] 

'I'o  contain;  to  include.  Hooker.  Rn.tcommon. 
COMPROBA'TION,  k5m-pr6-b4'sli6n,  s.  [coinpro- 

bo.  Lat.]  Proof;  attestation.    Bacon, 
CO'MPROMISE,  kdm'pi"i-™l'^'"f  *•  [comproroissum , 
Latin.]—!.  A  mutual  pioniise  "f  parties  at  diflcr 
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*nce  to  I'efef  their  controversii-s  to  artiitiators. 
Cnnel.—'i.  A  compact  or  bav^iii,  in  wliicli  coii- 
ces'iious  are  maile.  S/mkspeaif. 
T<>CO'MPHOMISE,k5iii'i)i-4-mhe,  v.  a.  [IVora  the 
noun.]— 1.  To  adjust  a  coin|)act  by  mutual  con- 
cesiions.— 2.  'I'o  accord:  to  aKrte.  'ihakxficnre. 
COMI'KO.MISSO'IUAL,     kSiii-pri-mis-so'ri-il,    a. 

[t'roni  compromise.]  Kelatiiiij  lo  a  compromise. 
COMl'ROVl'NCUL,k3in-pr6.viu'sli,ll,  a.  [con  and 

pixjvnicial.]  Bi-lon,e;ing  to  tlie  same  province. 
COMPT,  kiint,  s.  [compte,  Fr.]  Account;   compu- 
tation;  reckoning.     Sliaksfware. 
To  COMPT,  kiint,  v.  a.   [compter.  French.l     To 

compute;  to  numlxr.    We  now  use  To  COUNT. 
CO'MPTIBLE,  k6(\n'ti-bl,    a.    Accountable;  ready 

to  pfive  account.     SfKikupfare.     j, 
To  COMP'l'RO'LL,  kou-trol',  v.  a.    To  control;  to 

oven-ule;  to  oppose. 
COMPTRO'LLliU,  kon-tr4'lflr,s.  [from  comptroll.] 

Director;  supervisor.    Temple. 
COMPTKO'LLKUSHIP,  !kon-iro'lfir-shlp,  s.  [from 

comptroller.]   .Superintendence.  Caxntt. 
COMPU'LSATIVELY,  kdm-pfll's4-tiv-l4,    ad.    By 

constraint.     Clarissa. 
COMPO'LSATORY,    kdm-pai'si-tAr-i,    a.      [from 
eompulsor,  Latin.]  Having  tlie  force  of  compelling. 
S/inkipeare. 
COMPU'LSION,       kom-pil'sh&n,     s.    [conipuUio, 
I'lKin.]— I.  The  act  of  compellinjv  to   something; 
force.     Milton.— 1,    The  state  of  being  compelled. 
Hale. 
COMPIT'LSIVE,  k6ni-pftl's}v,  a.  [from  conipulser, 
French.]  Having  the  i)Ower  to  coniiiel;  forcible. 
Philips. 
COMPU'I.SIVEI.Y,  kSra-pfil'sIvlJ,  ad.JCfrom  com- 
pulsive.]    By  force;  by  violence, 
COMPU'I.SIVENESS,  kdm-pftlslv-nSs,  s.      [from 

compulsive.]  Force;  compulsion. 
COMPU'LSORlLY.kSm-pfll'so -ri-lJ.  ad.  [from  com- 
pulsory.]  In  a  compulsory  or  torcible  manner;  by 
violence.     Bncnu. 
COMPU'LSORY,  kom-pftl'sfti-J, .  a.     [compulsoire, 
French.]      Having    the    power    of     comj)elling. 
Brnm/iall. 
COMPU'NCTION,  USm-pting'sliftn, s.  [coniponction, 
•    Fr.]— 1.  'Hie    power   of    pricking;     stimulation. 

Brown.— %  Rpi)entance;  contrition.    Cimendon. 
COMPU'NCTIOUS.  k6ni-pfing'shOs,  a.  [from  com- 

pnncticm.]  Repentant;  tender.    Sliuhspcnre. 
COMPU'NC'I'IVE,  kom-pflng'liv,    a.    [from    com- 

piinction.]     Causing  remorse. 
COMPUKGA'TION,k(jm-par-gi'sh(ln,s.  [compnr- 
gatio,  Latin.]  The  practice  of  justifying  any  man's 
veracity  by  the  testimony  of  another. 
COMPURG.VTOR,  kdm-pi^r-gi'tfir,  s.  [Lat.]  One 
who  bears  his  testimony  to  tl:e  credibility  of  a;io- 
ther.     Il'oaibvnid. 
COMPU'rABLIC,  kSm-p^i'tJ-bl,  a.  [from  compute.] 

Cnpable  of  being  numbered.     Hide. 
COMPUrA'TlON,  kom-pfi-li'shfln,  s.   [from  com- 
pute.]—1.    The  act  of  reckoning;    calcijlation.— 

2.  The  sum  collected  or  settled  by    calculation. 
Addison. 

2'o  COMPU'TH,  kdm-pute',  v.  a.  [eomimto,  Latin.] 

To  reckon;  to  calculate;  to  count.    HuUler. 
COMPU'TE,     kdm-p&te',    9.    [computus.     Latin.] 

Coiwputatiun;  calculation. 
COMPU'IEH,    kdm-pA'tftr.    s.    [fiwra     compute.] 

Reckoner;  accountant.    Swift. 
CO'MPUITST,   kSm'pi-tlst,    s.  [computiste,    Fr.] 

Calcnintor;  one  skilled  in  computation.  Il'vlton. 
CO'MRAUK,  kim'ride,   t.    [comeiwle,  French.]— 

1.  One  who  dwells  in  the  samf>  house  cr  chamber; 

used  chiclly  ot  loliliers.    Shaks.—2.    A  compani- 
on; a  Partner.    Mil(nn. 
CON,kon.     A  Latin  inseparable  preposition,  which, 

at  tile  beginning  of  words,  signilies  union;  as(o»- 

course,  a  running  together. 
CON,  k6n,  tcontra,  agninsl,  Lnt.]    One  who  is  on 

the  Bcgative  side  of  tlie  question. 
To  CON,  kdn,  v.  a.  [connan.  Saxon.]— 1.  To  know. 

Spenser.— 2.  To   study.    Shaks.  Iloldar.   Prior.—  I 

3.  To  CON  «/wn*j.    To  thank.   Sfutksperac. 
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To  CONCA'MRRATE,  kSn-k^m'J-riie.v.  a.   [con- 

camero,  Lat.]    I'o  arch  over;  to  vault.    Grew, 
To  CONCA'lKNATE.k^n-kat'i-nite,  v.  a.    [Trom 

catena,  Lnt.]   To  link  together. 
CONCATENA'TION,  kdM-kJt-i-ni'sKan,  s.  [from 

concatenate.]  A  series  of  links.   SoiUh. 
CONCAVA'TION,  k<-5tig-ki-v4M.an,  s.     [from  con- 

cave.]  The  act  of  making  concave. 
CO'NCAVE,  k6iig'kAve,a.  [concavus,Lat.]  Hollow; 

opposed  to  convex.  Btiinri, 
CO'N'CA  VENE  iS,k6iig'lv\ve-n?s,s.  [from  concave.] 

Hollowuess.    Dirt. 
CONt;A'VITY,  kdu-kav'i-tJ.s.  [from  concave.].  In- 
ternal snri'aci:  of  a  hollow  splierii::jl  or  spheroidical 
body,    ll'uodwnrd. 
CONCA'VO-CONCAVE,    k3n.ki'v6-k6ng-kive,    s. 

Concave  or  hollow  on  both  sides. 
CONCA'VO-CONVEX,ki5n-ki'>6.k6n-v5ks,a.rfrom 
concave  and  convex.]  Concave  one  way,  and  ton- 
vex  the  other.  Ncrt>toii. 
CONCA'VOUS,  kfln-ki'vfis,  a.     [concavus,  Latin.] 

Concave. 
CONCA'VOUSLY,  kon-ki'vfis-lJ,  ad.  [from  conca. 

vous.]  ,Witli  hollowuess.  BrmvH' 
To  CONCE' A L,  kdii-sik',  v.  a.  [concelo,  Lat.]    To 

hide;  to  keep  secret;  not  lodiviilge. 
CONCE'ALABLE,  koii-o^'l4-bl,  a.    [from  conceal.] 

Capable  of  biing  cone-  aled.  Brmvu. 
CONCE'ALEDNESS,  k^n-si'lld-nfs,  s.  [from  con- 
ceal.] Privacy;  obscurity.   Did, 
CONCE'ALER",  k3n-s4'lfir,  s.    [from  conceal.]    He 

that  conceals  any  thing. 
CONCE'ALMENr,kon-s4le'mlnt,s.  [from  conceal.] 
— 1.  'I'he  act  of  hilling;  secresy.  Olanvilk;—2.  1  iie 
state  of  being   hiti;  iirivacj'.— 3.   Hiding  place;  re- 
treat.   Rogers, 
To  CO\CE'DE,k3n-sJde',  v.  a.  [concedo,  Lat.]  To 

admit;  to  grant.  Benl/eij. 
CONCETT,  kdii-s4te',     s.    [concept,    French.]—!. 
CoiHi-ptiou;   thought;   idea.    Sidiu'y.—2.    Under- 
standing;  readiness  of  apprehension.    Wisdom. — 
3.  Fancy;  fantastical  notion.  L«Ae.— 4.  Opinion  in 
a   neutral   sense.  S/inks.—S.     A   ])leasant    fancy. 
S/uiks.—e.  Sentiment;  striking  thought.   Po/je.—7. 
Fondness;  favourable  opinion.  BfuUeij. — 8.  Out  of 
CONCEIT  -tvilh.  No  longer  fond  of.   Tillotson. 
To  CONCE'lT,  kSii-site',  v.a.    To  imagiuL;  to  be- 
lieve. SouOi. 
CONCETTKl'),  kun-si'tid,  participial  a.  [from  con- 
ctit.]— 1.  ICndowed  with  fancy.  ]Ciiotles.~2.  Proud; 
fonil  of  himself;  opinionative.  Pelton. 
CONCETlEDLY.kon-5i'lJd-li,ad.    [from  conceit- 
ed.] Fancifully;  wbinisically.  Dunne. 
CONCKTTEDNESS,  kon-si'ted-uSs,  s.  [from  con- 
ceited.] Pride;  fondness  of  himsell.  Col/i'^r. 
CONCETILESS,  U6u-siti'l?s,  a.  [li-omcwiceri.]  Stu- 
pid; without  thou;  ht.  Sfiaksp.vire. 
CONCETVAULE.kon-si'vi-bl,  a.   [from  conceive.] 
—1.  That  my  («•  imagined  or  thought — 2.  Thar 
maybe  understoixl  or  biiieved. 
COXCKTVABLKNESS.  kSn-si'va-bl-nJs,  s.   [fi-om 

conciiviible.]  The  quality  of  being  conceivable/ 
CONCE'n  ABLY.  k3n-si'»  .i-bli,  ad.  [from  coneciva- 

bl..]  In  a<'nnci.ivable  manner. 
To  CO.\CETVE,k8n-sivi',  v.  a.     [coucevoir,  Fi-.]— 
I.  To  form  in  the  womb;  to  lie  pregnant  of.— 2» 
To  (orni  in  the  mind.   Jeremiuh.—Z.    To  compre- 
hend; to  nndtrstand.  S!iaks.—i.  To  think;  to  be  of 
opinion.  Swif. 
To  CONCE'IV'l',,  kftn-seve',  v.  n.— 1.    To  think;  to 
have  an  idea  of.  ll'attt.—2.  To  become  pregnant. 
Geiimii; 
COXCETVER,  kcln-si'vflr,  s.  [from  conteivej  One 

that  understands  or  appi-eli<. nds.  Rroun. 
CONCETVIN(l,kon-stving,  s.  [from  coneei\e.]  Ap- 
prehension. S/inkspeaye, 
CONCE'NT.  k3n-s?nt',s.  [concenius.Lat.]— 1.  Con- 
cert of  voices;  harmonj .    lincon.—i.   Consistcnc)  . 
.ilter/i'iry. 
CONCE'N  TED,  kAn-sSn'ild.s.  [from  tonsentus,  La- 
tin.] Made  to  accord.  Sj.nnrr. 
To  CONCENTRA  IE,  kfin-sin'irate,  V.  a.  [conctn- 
tvrr,  French.]  To  drive  into  a  uarrower  compass. 
Arlmt/inot. 
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t©N*CEStJlA'TIO>{,  ItSiwin-tri'shfin,  s.  [from 
concentrate.]  Collection  in  a  narrower  space,  round 
the  centre.  Penchant. 

To  CONCE'NTRE,  k6n-s?n't&r,  v.  n.  Lconcentrer, 
Fr.]  To  tend  to  one  ooinmon  ci-ntre.  /in/e.' 

To  CONCE'NTKE,  k6n-s?u'tiir,  v.  a.  To  emit  to- 
ward one  centi-e.  Decay  of  i''ety. 

CONCE'NTRIC  AL,  k6n-sin'tr4-kal,  7 

CONCE'NTRICK,  k3n-sSn'trlk,         j    ' 
[concennicus,  Lat.]    Having  one  common  centre. 
Donne.   Bvritleti. 

CONCE'PTACLE,  k5n.«lp'ti-kl,  s.  [conceptacu- 
lum,  Lat]  That  in  which  any  thing  is  contained; 
a  vessel.    IVoodicariU 

CONCE'PTIBLE,kdn-s5p't4-b1,  a.  [from  concipio, 
conceptnm,  Lat.]  Intelligible;  capable  to  be  under- 
stood. Hale. 

CONCE'PTION,  kon-sSp'shftn,  s.  [conceptio,  Lat.] 
—1.  The  act  of  conceiving,  or  quickening  with 
pregnancy.  M/lldri.—2.  The  state  of  being  con- 
ceived. 5//oA«.— 3.  Notion;  idea.  South.— 4.  Sen- 
timent; purpose.  S/iak.j. — 5.  Apprehension;  know- 
ledge. Darks.— 6.  Conceit;  sentiment;  pointed 
thought.  Dvyden. 

eONCE'PTIOUS,  kon-slp'shfis,  a.  [eonceptum,  La-, 
tin.]  Apt  to  conceive;  pregnant.  Shakspearc. 

CONCE'PTIVE,  kSn'sSp'tfv,  a.  [eonceptum,  Lat.] 
Capable  to  conceive.  Broivn. 

To  CONCE'RN,  kou-sSrn',  v.  a.  [concerner,  Fr.]— 1. 
To  relate;  to  belong  to.  Locke.— 2.  To  affect  with 
some  passion.  Rogers.— 3.  To  interest-,  to  engage 
by  interest;  he  is  concerned  in  the  mine.  Boyle. — 1. 
To  disturb;  to  make  uneasy.  Derham. 

CONCE'RN,  kdn-sJm',  s.— 1.  Business;  affair.  Ro- 
gers.—2.  Interest;  engagement.  Burnet,— 3.  Im- 
poi-tance;  moment.  Roscommon,— i.  Passion;  af- 
fection; regard.  Addison, 

CONCE'RNING,  kon-sSrn'ing,  prep.  Relating  to; 
with  relation  to.  Bacon.  Tillotson. 

CONCE'RNMENT.  kon-sJrn'mSnt,  s.  [from  con- 
cern.]— 1.  The  thing  in  which  we  are  concerned 
or  interested;  business;  interest.  Tillotson.— 2.  Re- 
lation; influence.  Denhnm.—3.  Intercourse;  busi- 
ness. Lurke.—i.  Importance;  moment.  Boijle.—5. 
Interposition;  regard;  meddling.  Clar.—d.  Pas- 
sion; emotion  of  mind.  Drydcri. 

To  CONCE'Rr,kon-s?rt,  v.  a.  [concerter,  Freiich.] 
—1.  To  settle  any  thing  by  mutual  communica- 
tion.—2.  To  settle;  to  contrive;  to  adjust  jointly 
with  others. 

CO'NCERT,  kon'sjit,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Com- 
munication of  designs.  S7v'ft.—2.  A  syniphouj ; 
many  performers  plajingto  the  same  tune. 

CONCERIA'TION,  kou-iJi^-ii'shftn,  s.  [concerta- 
tio.  Lat.]   Strife;  conreution. 

CONCE'RTATIVE,kdn-sli-'ia-t1v,  a.  [concertatl- 
vus,  Lat.]  Contentious.   Diet.. 

CONCE'RTO,  k6n-s§i'i6,s.  [Italian.]  Apiece  ofmu- 
sick  composed  lor  a  concert. 

CONCE'SSION,  kon-sesli'ftn,  s.  [concessio,  Latin.] 
—1.  The  act  of  granting  or  yielding.  Hale.— 2.  A 
grafit;  the  thing  yielded.  K.  Cliarles, 

CONCE'SSIONARY, k6nsSsh'fin-4-rJ,  a.  Given  by 
indulgence. 

CONCE'SSIVE,  kon-s5s'slv,  a.  Implying  concession. 
South, 

COKCE'SSIVELY,  k6n-sjs's1v-14.  ad.  [from  conces- 
sion.] Ry  way  of  concession.    Brmvn. 

CONCE'TTO,  kfln-s^t'to,  s.  [ItaU  concetti,  plural.] 
False  conceit.  S'/wmloue. 

CONCH,  kiSngk,  s.   [concha,  Lat.]   A  shell;  a  sea- 

.    jhelK  Dryilen. 

CO'NCHOID,  kftng'kold,  s.  The  nave  of  a  curve. 

To  CONCI'LIATE,  kfiu-sil'vAte,  v.  a.  [concllio,  La- 
tin.] To  gain;  to  win.   Broirii, 

CONCILIA' riON,  k6n-sil-4-i'shan,  s.  [fi-oni  conci- 
liate.] The  act  of  gaining  or  reconciling. 

CONCILIA' I  OR,  kAn-sJI-i-.\'(i\r,  s.  [fiom  concili- 
]>te.]  One  tlipt  m;ikrs  peac  ■  between  othci's. 

CONCI'LIATOllY,  k(Jn-sil'i  i-tdr-i,  n.  [from  con- 
eiliale.]  RelHtinj  to  reconciliation.    Dirf. 

CONCI'NNITY, kdn-sin'niti,  s.  [from  cqncinnitas, 
Lat.]  toecency;  fitness;  neatitesj. 
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CONCI'NNOUS,  kdn-sin'n^s,  a.  [conelnnusi  Lat.] 
Becoming;  pleasant;  neat. 

CONCI'SE,  kon-sise^,  a.  [concisus,  Lat.]  Brief; short< 
Ben  Jonson. 

CONCI'SELY,  k6n-sise'lJ,ad.  [from  concise.]  Brief- 
ly; shortly.    Broome. 

CONCl'SENESS,  kdn-slse'nJs,  s.  [from  concise.] 
Bre\'ity;  shortness.  Drydtn. 

CON'CI'SION,k6n-sizh'zh6D,  s.  [concisUm,  Latin.] 
Cutting  off;  excision. 

CONCI FA' IION,  k3n-s4.ti'shiin,  s.  [concitatio,  La- 
tin.] The  act  of  stirring  up.  Brown. 

CONCLAMA'TIOX,  kdng-kl;l-mi'shan,  s.  An  out- 
cry. Dicr. 

CO'NCLAVE-  kong'klivc,  s.  [conclave,  Fr.]— 1.  A 
private  apartment.— 2.  'I'he  room  in  which  the  car- 
dinals meet;  or  the  assembly  of  the  cardinals.  Sniit/i. 
—3.  A  close  assembly.  Garth, 

To  CONCLUDE,  kdn-kliide',  v.  a.  [concludo,  Lat] 
—1.  To  shut.  Hooker.— 2.  To ,  collect  by  ratiocina- 
tion. Til!cfsen.—3.  To  decide;  to  determine.  Ad- 
dison.—4.  To  end;  to  finisli.  Bacon.  Dryden. — 
5.  To  oblige,  as  by  the  final  determination.  Hakt 
Atlerbiin/. 

To  CONCLU'DE,  kon-khVle',  v.  n.-l.  To  perform 
the  last  act  of  ratiocination;  to  determine.  Davics. 
Boyle.— 2.  To  settle  opinion.  Atierbury.—3.  Finally 
to  deteiTnine.  Shoks.—4.  To  end.  Dryden. 

CONCLU'DENCY,  k3n-kli'dJn-sJ,  s.  [from  conclu- 
dent.]  Consequence;  regular  proof.  Hale. 

CONCLU'DENT,  kon-Ulfi'dSnt,  a.  [from  conclude.] 
Decisive.  Hale. 

CONCLU'SIBLE,  kon-kli'se-hl,  a.  [fi-om  conclude.] 
Determinable.   Hammond. 

CONCLU'SION,  kSn-klft'zhftn,  s.  [frtsra  conclude.] 
—1.  Determination;  final  decision.  Hooker,— 2. 
Collectioi!  from  propositions  premised;  consequence. 
Davics.  Tillotson.— 3.  The  close;  the  last  result. 
Eci:les.—4.  The.  event  of  experiments;  experi- 
ment. S/iaks.—S.  The  end;  the  upshot.  Shaks.—^. 
Silence;  confinement  of  the  thought.    Shaks. 

CONCLU'SIVE,  k6n-kiiVslv,  s.  [from  conclude.]-!. 
Decisive;  giving  the  last  determination.  Bramhall. 
Rogers.— 2.  Regularly  consequential.  Locke. 

CONCLU'SIVELY,kon-klJi'slv-le,  ad.  [from  conclu- 
sive.] Di'cisivelv.  Bacon. 

CONCLU'SIVEN"ESS,k6n-kl?i's'iv-n?s,  s.  [from  con- 
clusive.] Power  of  determining  the  opinion.  Hale. 

To  CONCOA'GULATE,  kSng-ko-Ug'giVlite,  v.  a. 
To  congeal  one  thing  with  another.  Boi/le. 

COXCOAGULA'TION,  k^ng-ko-ag-gA-li'shan,  s. 
[from  coneoagulate.]  A  coagulation  by  which  dif- 
tcreiu  bodies  are  joined  in  one  mass. 

T,i  CONCO'CT,  kon-k3kt',  v.  a.  [eoncoquo,  Lat.]— 
1.  To  digistby  the  stomach.  Hayrvard.—2.  Toes- 
alt;  to  mature  b\-  lime  or  warmth. 

CONCO'CriON,ko)i-k6k'shAn,  s.  [from  concoct.] 
Digestion  in  the  stomach;  maturation  by  heat. 
Donne. 

CONCO'LOUR,k6n-Ufil'lfir,  a.  [eoncolor,  Lat.]  Of 
one  colour.   Broicti. 

CONCO'MITANCE,  kSn'kom'J-tinse,"? 

CONCO'MITANCY,  k6n-kdn)'i.tan-si,3** 
[hum  concomitor,  Lat]  Subsistence  together  witb 
another  thing.    CImwillc. 

CONCO'iMITANT,  kdn-k3m'5-tlnt  a.  [atmcomi- 
tans,  Latin.]  Conjoined  with;  concurrent  with. 
Lorki: 

CONCO'MITANT,kon-kom'i-l5nt,  s.  Companion; 
|)crson  coniipcteil.  South. 

CONCO'MITANTLY,  k6i)-k3m'J-tant-lJ,  ad.  [from 
concomitant]  In  company  with  others. 

■lo  CONCO'MITA TE,  k3n.kdm'4-titi-,  v.  a.  [conco- 
mitatus,  Lat.]  To  be  connected  with  any  thing;  to 
attend;  to  accompany.   Harvey. 

CO'NCORD,  kong'kii-d,  s.  [eoncnrdia,  Lat.]— 1. 
Agnement  hetwufeii  persons  or  things;  peace;  uni- 
on. Shoks.—2.  A  compact.  Dm<ies.—3.  Harmony; 
consent  of  sourids.— 4.  Principal  "vammatical  re- 
lation ol  one  word  to  another.    Locke. 

COXCO'RDANCE,  k6n-k6i-'d4nse,  s.  [rtincordaritia, 
I«itin.]— 1.  Agreement.— 2.  A  \x\qk  which  shows, 
in  how  many  texts  of  scripture  any  word  occurs. 
Sw'O. 
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CONCCVRDANT,  kdn-k&r'dint,  a.  [concordans, 
Lat.]  Agreeable;  agi'eeinc-  Brown. 

CONCORD A'l'E,kdi\-k6r'dite,  s.  [concordat,  Fr.] 
A  eompHCt;  a  convention.  Swift. 

CONCCRPORAL,  kdn-k^r'pi-ril,  a.  [from  concor- 
poro.Lal."'  Of  Uie  same  liodv-  fJkl. 

To  CONCc/hfORATb:,  k^n-k^/pA-rite,  v.  a.  [con 
and  corpus,  Lat.]  To  unite  into  one  mass  or  sub- 
stance,  rayloi: 

CONCORPORA'TION,  kCnrkOr'pi-A-shan,  s.  [from 
concorporate.T    Union  in  one  mass.    Die/. 

C©'NCOURSE,  k5ng'kirse,  s.  [concursus,  Latin.J— 
1.  The  conlinence  of  many  persons  or  things.  Ben 
Jontm.—I.  The  persons  assembled.  Dryden, — 3. 
The  point  of  junction  or  interjection  of  two  bo- 
dies, licwlon. 

CONCREMA'riON,k3ng-krJ-mi'8han,  s.  [fi-ora 
concremo,  Latin.]  The  act  of  burning  together. 
VicU 

CCNCREMENT,  kong'krJ-mSnt,  s.  [from  concres- 
co,  Latin.]  'I'he  niass  formed  by  concretion.    Hale. 

CONCRE'SCEXCE,  k6n-kv5s's|nse,  s.  [from  con- 
ci-esco,  Lat.]  Tlw  act  or  quality  of  growing  by  the 
union  of  separate  particles.  Raleiun. 

ToCONCRE' TE,  kon-krite',  v.  n.  [concresco,  Lat.] 
To  coalesce iitfo  one  mass.  Nezvton. 

To  CONCRETE,  k6ri-krite',  v.  a.  To  form  by 
concretion.  Hale. 

CO'NCRETE,  k6n'krite,  a-  [from  the  verb.]— 1. 
Formed  by  concretion.  Buruet.—2.  [In  logick.] 
■Rot  abstrncted;  applied  to  a  sui^ject.   Hooker. 

CO'NCRETE.  kSn'kritc,  s.  A  mass  formed  by  con- 
crelion.    Benllcy. 

CONCRE'TKLY,  k3n-kr4te'l^,  ad.  [from  concrete.] 
Ill  a  manner  including  the  subject  witli  the  pretli- 
cate.  Norris. 

CONCRE'TENESS,  k6n-kr4te'n?s,  s.  [from  con- 
ei-ete.]  Coagulation;  collection  of  fluids  into  a 
solid  mass.  JJkl. 

COXCRE'TION,  k6n-kr4'sli4n,  s.  [from  concrete.] 
—1.  Tlie  act  of  concreting;  coalition.— 2.  The  mass 
formed  by  a  coalition  of  separate  particles.  Bacon. 

CO'NCRETiVE,  k3n'kr^-tlv,  a.  [ficiu  concrete.] 
Coagnlaiive.   Broii^n. 

CO'NCRETURE,  kSn-ki-i-tshire,  s.  A  mass  form- 
ed by  coagulation. 

To  CONCHE'VV,k6n-kr5d',  V.  n.  [from  concresco, 
Lat.]  To  clot  together. 

CONCU'BINAGE,  k3n-ki'b4-nidje,  s.  [concubi- 
nage, Fr.]  The  act  of  living  with  a  woman  not 
married.    Bromne. 

CO'NCUBINE,  kong-kil-blne,  s.  [concnliina,  La- 
tin.] A  woman  kept  in  foruicaiion;  a  whore. 
Baron. 

To  CONCU'LCATE,  kdn-kflrkAte,  v.  a.  [conculco, 
Lat.]  To  tread  or  trample  underfoot. 

CONCULCA'TION,  k6n-kftl-ki'slifln,  s.  £concuIcv 
tio,  Lat.]  Tiamiiiing  with  the  feet. 

CONCU'PISCENCE,  k5n-ki'pi-«Snse,  s.  [conciijiis- 
centia,  Lat.]  Irregular  desire;  libidinous  wish. 
Bentleii, 

CONCU'HISCENT,  kSn.ki'pi-sJnt,  a.  [concupis- 
cens,  Lat.]  Libiilinoiis;  lecherous.  Shnkj. 

CONCUI'ISCE'NTI.\L,  k6ii-k6-pi-s&ii'sh4l,  a. 
[from  concupiscent.]  Relating  to  concujiiscence. 

CONCUPI'SCIBLE,  k6n-k4-p4's4-bt,  a.  [conciipis- 
cibilis,  Latin.]  Impressing  desire;  indiil:piig  desire. 
South. 

Tn  CONCU'R,k8n-kfli-',  V.  u.  [coucurni,  Latin.]— 1. 

'I'o  meet  in  one   |H)iiit.    Temttle.—%  To  agree;  to 

jiiiti  in  one  aition.  Stu{ft.—3.  ^"o  be  uiiiied  wiili; 

tn  lie  cniijoined.— 4.  To  contribute  lo  one  cun.mon 

.  '  event. 

CONCV'RRENCE, krtii'kfli-'ifnse,  7 

CONCU'RRENCY,  k6ii-kai^i-«n-i4,  S '" 
[from  concur.]— 1.  UnitHi;  association;  conjunction. 
Clareiulan.—i.  Combination  of  many  agents  or  oir- 
cuniitances.  Cras/ifr-'-—^.  Assistance;  help.  Ko^tcix. 
—%.  .foini  rii;hi;  coicm-m  claim.  Arjliff}; 

CONCU'I?ltt:NT,  koinci^.^  int,  a.  [fi.im  cuveur.] 
— 1.  Acting  In  conjunctkui;  concomitiiut  iii  agen- 
cy. Hale.— 2.  Conjoined;  associate;  concomitant. 

CONCiriVltEN T.kin-kflt'rint,  s.  That  which  con- 
curs.  Decay  of  Piety. 
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CONCU'SSION,  kan-kftsh'in,  s.  [coneussio,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  shaking;  tremefaction.  Bacon, 

CONCU'SSIVE,  k4n-kft*'»lv,  a.  [ooncussus,  Latin.] - 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  shaking. 

To  CONDE'MN.  k8n-diiu',  v.  a.  [eondcmno,  Lat.]— 
1.  To  find  guilty;  to  doom  to  punishment;  contrary 
to  aciiuit.  Firldes.—2.  To  censure;  to  blame;  lon- 
trary  to  nfiprmc.  Locftc.~3.    To  fine.  Chronkles. 

CONDE'MNABLE,  kdndim'nj-bl,  a.  [from  con- 
demn.] Ulamcable;  culpable.   Broitn. 

CONUEMNA'llON, kdn-dJm-n4'shflii,  s.  [condem- 
natio,  Lat.]  'I'hc  sentence  by  which  any  one  is 
doomed  to  punishment.  Romnni. 

CONDEMNA'TORY,  k6n-<l?m'ni-tflt-J,  a.  [from 
condemn.]  Passing  a  sentence  of  condemnation. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

CONDE'MNER.kdn-dJm'nfir,  s.  [from  condemn.] 
A  blamer;  a  censurer.  Taylor. 

CONDE'NSABLE,  kdiwlhi'sa-bl,  a.  [from  conden- 
sate.]  Being  capable  of  condensation.  Dtghy. 

To  CONDE'NSATE,  k6n-d2n'site,  v.  a.  [condenso, 
Lat.]  To  make  thicker. 

To  CONDE'NSATE,  kdn-dSn'site,  v.  n.  To  grow 
thicker. 

CONDE'NSATE,  kSn^lSn'site,  a.  [condensatus,  La- 

•  tin.]  Made .  thick;  compressed  into  less  space« 
Peacham. 

CONDENSA'TION,  kon-d?n-si'shfin,  s.  [from  cwi- 
densate.]  The  act  of  thickening  any  body.  Oppo- 
site to  rarefaction.  Raleigh.    Bemley. 

To  CONDE'NSE,  k3n-<tSnse',  v.  a.  [condenso,  Lat.] 
To  make  any  hotly  more  thick,  close  and  weighty. 
Ji'oodivard. 

To  CONDE'NSE,  k6n.d§nse',  v.  n.  To  grow  close 
and  weighty.  Nnoion. 

CONDE'NSE, kdnKlJnse',  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Thick; 
dense.  Bentlcij. 

CONDE'NSER,  k3n-d?n'sfir,  s.  A  vessel,  wherein 
to  crowd  the  air.  Quincy. 

CONDE'NSITY,  kSn-dJn'sitJ,  s.  [from  condense.] 
The  state  of  lieing  condensed. 

CO'NDERS,k6n'dflrs,  s.  [conduire,  French.]  Such 
as  stand  upon  high  places  near  the  sea-coast  at  the 
time  of  herring-fishing,  to  make  signs  to  the  fish- 
ers which  way  the  slioal  of  herrings  passeth. 
Cnvcl. 

To  CONDESCE'ND,  kdn^li-slnd',  v.  n.  [condescen- 
dre,  French.]—!.  To  depart  from  the  privileges  of 
superiority.  IVntts.—i.  To  consent  to  do  more 
than  mere  justice  can  rec|uire.  Tillotson.—S.  To 
stoop;  to  bend;  to  yield.  Milton. 

CONDESCE'NDENCE,  kdnnlA.sin'dgnse,  s.  [con- 
df  scendence,  Fr.]  Voluntary  submission. 

CONDESCE'NDINGLY,  k6n-d4-s5ii'dlng.lj,  ad. 
[from  condescending.]  By  way  of  voluntary  hu- 
miliation; by  way  of  kind  concession. 

COXDESCR'NSJON,  kdn-d^sJn'slian,s.  Lfrom  con- 
descend.] Volnntary  humiliation;  descent  from  su- 
peiiorit).   Tilloli-uu. 

CONDESCE'NSl\'E,  kfin-cU-sJn'siv,  a.  [from  cou- 
deseeiui.]    Courteous. 

C0NDI'(;N,  kdn^lliH^',  a.  [condignus,  Lat.]  Suita- 
ble; deserved;  niei-ifcd.   Arhuthnot. 

CONDI'GNNESS,  k6n-dlne'n«s.  s.  [from  condign.] 
Suitableness;  agreeiilileness  to  deieils. 

CONDI'GNLY,  kdn..lii,e'lA,  a.l.  [from  condign.!  De- 
servedlv;  according  to  merit. 

CO'NDIMENT,  kiju',li.m?nt,  s.  [condimentum,  La- 
liu.]  Seasonmij;  siiuce.    Bacon. 

CONDISCl'PLE,  kdn-lh-sl'i.!.  s.  [condlscinulus.  La- 
un.]  A  sclinol-fi'lluw.  • 

To  CO'NUI  TE,   l,6n'dl»o,  v.  a.    [condio.Lat.]   To 
.  pickle;  to  preserve  by  salts.  Taulor. 

CO'NDITEMENT.  k8n'dlie.m4nt,  ,.  [f.om  con- 
<lite.]  A  compiisiiion of  conserves.  Vul. 

CONUrriON,  k5n-.Ush'au,  s.  [condition,  French.! 
-1.  quality;  that  by  .which  any  thing  is  denomi- 
nated go*  .1  or  bad.  sLf.s.-^.  Attribute-  accident: 
pro|.erty.  Nftvtm.~3.  Natural  qunlitv  of  the  miiidl 
temper;  temperament.  ii/wky.-4.  Mom!  quality' 
^ir,'"''  ?'■  "'••  ♦S'<""^'--5.  St>»u-:  circumstances. 
rtcAc— 6.  Rajik.  X/taAf.  ClareiuJen.—7.  Stlpiila- 
tion;  terms  ol  tompaci.  Clar.—8.  The  writing  of 
agreement;  toini>act.  S.'mksf>ean: 


(  0\  cox 

Fite.fJr,  rill,  fjt;-mi,  mit.i-plnf,  pln;- 

CONFE'cnON.   k<Jn.f?k'shan.  ,.    [eoJifectio,  La- 
tin.]— 1.   A  prepuratiun  of  fruit,   with    mean    a 


To  CONDI'TION,  kSn^disli'dn,  v.   n.     [from  the 
■'    noun.]  To  make  terms;  to  stipulate.  Donne. 
CONDITIONAL,  k3ii-<Hsh'ftn-4l.  a.    [from  condi- 
tion.] By  way  of  stipulation;  not  absolute.  South, 
CONDI'TIONAL,  U<5i>-d1sh'an-il,  s.    [from  the  ad- 
jective.! A  liinitarion.  Bnrun. 
CONDI'TIONALITY,      kSn-dish-J-i-nai'i-tJ,       s. 
ffrom  conditional.]  Limitation  by  certain  terms. 
Decai)  of  Piety. 
CONDI'T'IONALLY,  k3n-dish'fln-il-4,    ad.    [fiom 
eonditionaj.]  With  certain  limitations;  on  particu- 
lar terms.  Smit/u 
CONDI'TIONARY,  kon-dlsh'an.a-r4,  a.  [from  con- 

dition.]  Stipulated.   Norris. 
To  CONDI' riONATE,  kSn-dlsI/an-ite,  v.  a.    To 

regulate  hy  certain  conditions.  Brorvn. 
CONDI'TIONATE,  kdn-d}sh'an-ite,a.  Established 

on  certain  terms.   Hammoml. 
CONDITIONED,  kSnHllsh'Jnd,  a.  [from  condition.] 


Having  qualities  or  properties  good  or  bad. 

To  CONDCLE,  kdn-<l6le',  v.  n.  [condoleo,  Lat.]  To 
lament  with  those  that  are  in  niisfbrtune;  to  par- 
take another's  sorrow.   Temple. 

To  CONDO'LE,k5n-d6le',  V.  a.  To  bewail  with  an- 
other.   Driiilen. 

CONDO'LEMENT,  k3n.dile'mgnt,  s.  [from  con- 
dole.] Grief;  sorrow  participated.  Shaks. 

CONDO'LENCE,  k6n-di'lli)se,  s.  [condoleance, 
Freneh.]  Grief  for  the  sorrows  of  another.  Ar- 
hiithnot. 

CONDO'LER,  kon-do'lflr,  s.  [from  condole.]  One 
that  laments  with  another  upon  Iiis  misfortunes. 

CONDONA'TION,  kon-do-n^'shfln,  s.     condonatio, 


Lat.]  To 


Lat.]  A  pardoning;  a  forgiving. 

To  CONDU'CE,  kSiwluse',  i .  n.  [conduco, 

promote  an  end;  to  contribute.  Tillotson, 

To  CONDU'CE.  kon-tliisc',  v.  a.  To  conduct.  Wotton. 

CONDU'CIBLE,kdn-dxVsJ-bl,  a.  [conducibilis.Lat.] 

Havins;  the  power  of  conducing.  Sentley. 
CONDU'CIBLENESS,  kSn-dlVsJ-bl-nSs.    s.    [from 
conducible.]   The  quality  of  Contributing  to  any 
end. 

CONDU'CIVE,  koi.-di'stv,  a.  [from  conduce.] 
That  which  may  contribute  to  any  end.  Hogers. 

CONDU'CIVENESS,  kSn-d/i'siv-nJs,  s.  [from  con- 
ducive.] The  quality  of  conducnip;. 

CO'NDUCT,  kdn'di^kt,  s.  [conduit,  French.]—!.  Ma- 
nagement; economy.  Boron.- 3.  The  act  of  lead- 
ing tixKjps.  H'aller.—3.  Convoy;  escort;  guard.  1 
Esdraf.—4.  A  warr.int  by  which  a  convoy  is  ap- 
polnled.— S.  Behaviour;  regular  life.    Swift, 

To  CONDU'CT,  kon-dftkt',  v.  a.  [conduiit',  Fr.]— 1. 
To  lead;  to  direct;  to  accompany  in  onle*  to  show 
the  way.  MiUori,,—2.  To  attend  in  civility.  S/iaAs: 
—3.  To  manage;  as,  fo  condnct  an  aftair.— 4.  'l"o 
he;id  an  army. 

CONDUCiT'TIOUS,  kSn<lfik-tish'£s,  a.  [conduc- 
tifi\is.  Lat.]  Hired.  Auliffr. 

CONDU'CTOU,  kon^lftk'tfir,  s.  [from  cond\ict.]— 1. 
A  leader;  one  who  shows  another  the  way  by  ac- 
ajmpanying  him.  Dnj(len.—2.  A  chief;  a  general. 
—3.  A  manager;  a  direct«^r.— 4.  An  instrument 
to  direct  the  knife  in  cutting.  Quiiicy. 

CONDU'CTRESS,  k3n-dak'trJs,  s.  [from  conduct.] 
A  woman  that  directs. 

CO'NDUIT,kSn'dlt,  s.  [conduit,  Fr.]—1.  A  canal 
of  pipes  f(ir  the  conveyance  of  waters.  }Javiei:—2. 
The  pipe  or  cock  at  which  water  is  drawn.  S/taks. 

CONDUPLICA'TION,  k6n-dA-pli-ki'sh&n,  s.  [con- 
duplieatio,  Lat.]  A  doubling. 

CONE,  kone,  s.  liMvfS),,']  A  solid  body,  of  which  the 
base  is  a  circle,  and  whlcL  ends  in  a  point. 

To  CON^A'BULATE,  k6n-f4b'A-lAte,  v.  n.  Fcsn- 
fabulo,  Lat.]  To  talk  easily  togilher:  to  chat. 

CONFABULA'IION,  kSn-fJlvfi-li'shAn.s.  [confa- 
bulatin,  Lat.]  Easy  toiiversatinii. 

CONFA'BULA  rOKY,  k<^n.fab'u-li-t4r-e,  a.  [from 
confabulate.]  Belonging  to  talk. 

CONFAaKEA'iION,k3nrai--rJ-i'shan,  s.  [confar- 
rratio,  Lat.]  The  solemnization  of  marriage  by 
eating  bread  together.  Aylijf'r. 

To  CONFK'CT,  kdn-fSkl',  v.  a.  [confectus,  Lat.]  To 
make  up  into  sweetmeats. 

CCNFECT,  k^n'fikt,  s.  [from  tlie  veCb.]  A  sweet- 
meat. 
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sweetmeat.  AUtliiufu—2.    A  composition;    a  mi>i- 
fure.  S/iakrfieare. 
CONB-E'CTIONAHY,  kSn-fik'shftn-a-rJ,  9.     [fron, 
confection.]   One  whose  trade    is  10  make  sweet- 
meats. S/iakiprnrc. 
CONFE'C TIONEK,  kSn-flk'shfin-flr,  s.  [from  con- 
fection.] One  whose  trade  is  to  Jiiake  sweeuneats. 
Boi/ft; 
COnVe'DERACY,   kdn-f?d'Jr-a-s4.   s.    [confedera- 
tion, French.]  Leai^ue;  uni<in;  engagement.  S/iak». 
To  CONFE'DERATE,  k3n.(?d'^i-iie,  v.  a.  [cnfe- 
derer,  Fr.]  To  join  in  a  league;  to  unite;  lo  ally. 
Knolles. 
To   CONFE'DERATE,  k3n-fJd'Jr-ite,  v.    11.    To 

league;  to  unite  in  league.  South, 
CONFE'DERATE,  k6n-fjd'ji%ftte.    a.    [from    the 

verb.]    United  in  a  league.   Psalms. 
CONFE'DERATE,    kdn-t^d'lr-ile,  s.     [from   the 
verb.]  One  who  engages  to  support  another;  an 
ally.    Dnjden. 
CONFE'DERATION,  kon-i^d-lr-i'shfln,  s.  [confe- 
deration, Fr.]  Leaarue;  alliance.  Bacun. 
To  CONFE'R,  kdn-f?i',  v.  n.    [confeii.,  Latin.]    To 
discourse  with  another  upon  a  stated  stibjcci^  Cla- 
rendon, 
To  CONFE'R,k6u-fSr',  v.  a.-l.  To  compare.  Re- 
high.   Buyle — 2.  To  give;  to  bestow.    ClaixnUun.— 
3.  To  contribute;  to  conduce.  Glanviite, 
CO'NPERENCE,,k3n'f5r-Juse,  s.  [conference.  Fr;] 
—1.  Formal  discourse;  oral  discussion  of  :iny  ques- 
tion. Sidnetj,—2,  An  appointed  meeting  for  discuss- 
ing some  point.— 3.  Cumparisun.  Aac/iam. 
CONFE'RRER,  koii-fer'  ir,  s.  [from  confer.]-!.  He 

that  converses.— 2.  He  that  bestows. 
To  CONFE'SS,  k3n-f^s',  v.  a.  [coiAsser,  Fr.]->1.  To 
acknowledge  a  crilne.  Shaks.—i.  To  disclose  the 
state  of  the  conscience  to  the  priest.  lyiakc—S.  To 
hear  the  confession  of  a  penitent,  as  a  priest.— 4. 
To  own;  to  avow;  not  to  deny.  Mtitthexv, — 5.  To 
grant;  not  to  dispute.  Locke. — 6.  To  show;  to 
prove;  to  attest.  Popr. 
To  CONFE'SS,  k3n-f6s',  v.  n.  To  make  confession; 

as,  he  it  gone  to  the  priest  ^0  confess. 
CONFE'SSEDLY,  kon-l&s's5d-l4,  ad.  [from  confess- 
ed.] Avowedly;  indisputably.  South. 
CONFE'SSION,' k6n-rJsti'ftn,  s.    [fioni confess.]-!. 
The  acknowledgment  of  a  crime.  2'emple. — 2.  'I'he 
act  of  disburdening   llie  conscienc*  to  a  priest. 
ff'af.c:—3,  Prof.'ssion;  avowal.    1   Tim — 4.   A   for- 
nm!;iry,  in  which   the  articles  of  faith    are  com- 
prisi'il. 
CONFE'&^IOS'AL,  k^n-fJsh'ftn-Hl,  s.  [Fr.]  The  scat 

in  whicli  the  con fi'ssor sits.  AtMimn, 
CONFK'SSIONARY,  kon-fJsh'ftii-S-ri,  s.  [confes- 
siun;iire,  Fr.]  Tiie  sent  where  the  priest  sits  to 
hear  cniiFessions. 
CON'FESSOR,  kdn'lSs-sftr,  s.  [confesseur,  Fr.]— 1. 
One  who  makes  prof>  ssion  of  his  faith  in  the  fsiee 
of  danger.  Stil\ingJ!cel.—2,  He  lliat  hears  conf  s- 
sions  and  prescribis  penitence.  Taylor.— 3.  He 
wlio  confesses  his  crimes.  ' 

CONFE'sr,  k3nf?st',  a.     Open;  known;   not  con- 
cealed; apparent;  evident.  JRon'c. 
CONFE'STLY,  kdii-fJ<t'li,  ad.    Undisputably;  evi- 
dently. Derff^  c//'  Pidil. 
CONFI'CIENr,  "kijn-fish'Jnt,  a.     That  causes   or 

procures.   Diet. 
CO'NFID.^NT,  k6n'r4-dAni,  s.  [ccmfident,  French.] 
A  person  trusted  with  private  aHairs.    Arbtahnot. 
To  CONFI'DE,  kdn-(  idc',  v.  n.  [conOdo,  Lat.]  To 

erust  in;  to  put  liusi  in.  Congrevc. 
CO'NFIDENCE,  kdn'Ci-dinsc,  s.  [confidentia.  Lat.] 
—1.  Firm  belief  of  another.  South.— 2,  'I'rust  in 
his  own  abilities  or  fortune.  Clnrenrton.—3.  Villous 
bolduess.  Opposed  to  modesty.  Hooker.— 4.  Ho- 
nest boldness;  lirmness  of  integrity.  2  Esdras. 
Milton.— 5.  Trust  in  the  goodness  ot  another.  1 
Juhiu—6.  Thai  which  gives  or  causes  confidence. 
CO'NFIDENT,  k6n'ti-dlnt,  a.  [from  confide.]—!. 
Assured  beyond  doubt.  Hmnmon'1,—2.  Positive; 
affirmative;  dogmaticah— 3.  Secure  of  successrSirf- 
Tinj,  South.— 4.  Void  of  suspicion;  trusting  without 
limits.  Shaks.—S.  Bold  to  a  vice;  impudent. 
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CO'NFIDEN  r,  tSu'ft^lliit,  s.  C'»o™  coiifidc.]  One 
trusted  with  jecreW.  South. 

CO'NFIDKNTI-Y,  k6n'»'^-il?nt-l4,  ad.  [from  confi- 
dent.]—!. Without  doubt;  without  tear.  Atterbury. 
—2.  With  Arm  trust.  Dr\idi-n-—i.  Without  api)eai^ 
ance  of  doubt;  positively;  dogmatically.  iJrti 
Jmixitn. 

CO'NFIUENTNESS,  k6n'l4-dSnt-n§s,  s.  [from  con- 
-     tident.]    Assurance. 

CONFIGURA"nON,k<1n-f%-6-rft'shfiii,  s.  [configu- 
raiiou,  Fr.]— 1.  The  form  of  the  various  parts 
adapteil  to  eacli  other.  H'uodwaril.~2-  The  face 
of  the  horoscope. 

To  fONFI'GUKE,  kSn-fig'ire,  v.  a.  [rrom  figura, 
Lat.]    To  dis|H)se  into  any  form.  Bentley, 

CO'NKINK,  k^n'flne,  s.  [coiifinis,  Latin.]  Common 
boundar)-;  border;  edge.  Lockr. 

CONFl'Nli,  koa-fine',  a.  [confinis,  Lat.]  Bordering 
upon. 

To  CONFI'NE,  kdn-flne',  v.  n.  To  boixler  upon;  to 
touch  on  other  territories.  Milton. 

To  CONFI'NE,  kdn-flne',  v.  a.  [confiner,  French.]— 
1.  To  bound;  to  limit.- 2.  To  shut  up;  to  imprison; 
to  immure.— 3.  To  restrain;  to  tie  up  to;  as,  the 
aclioH  ufa  play  is  confined  to  a  short  tiim,  Oi-y- 
dnt. 

CONFI'NELESS.  k6n-fine'lSs,  a.  [from  confine.] 
Iloundless;  uidiinited.  S/inkspeare. 

CONFl'NEMENT,  kdn-fine'mSnt,  s.  [from  con. 
fine.]  Imiirisunment;  restraint  of  liberty.  -Ad- 
dison. 

CONFI'NER,  k3n-fl'n&r,  s.  [from  confine.]—!.  A 
borderer;  one  that  lives  upon  confines.  nnniel.—2. 
A  near  neiifhbour.  IVutlon  —3.  One  wliirh  louehes 
tipon  two  (liffVrt-iit  regions.  Bacon. 

CONFl'MrY,  k(Jn4'hi'i-l4,  s.  [confinitas,  Latin.] 
Neame>is;  contignitv.  Diet. 

To  CONFl'HM,  kdn'ftrm.  v.  a.  [confirnio,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  put  past  doubt  bv  new  evidence.  A/ldtsuu.—2. 
To  settle;  to  establish'.  Shaks.—3.  To  fix;  to  radi- 
cate. H''iseiimn,—4.  To  complete;  to  perfect.  Shaks. 
—5.  To  strengthen  by  new  solemnities  or  ties. 
S,i-ift.—6.  To  admit  to  the  full  privileges  of  a 
Christian,  by  imposition  of  hands.  Hmnmorid. 

CONFl'RMAHLE,  kon-fji'mi-bl,  a.  [from  con- 
firm.] Tiiatiwhich  is  capable  of  incontestable 
evidence. 

CONFIRMA'TION,  kSii-fir-maMifln,  s.  [from  con- 
firm.]—1.  The  act  of  estahlisliing  any  thing  or 
person;  settlement.  Shnkt.—2,  Evidence;  additional 
proof.  Knollen.—S.  Proof;  convincing  testimony. 
■"louth. — 4.  An  ecclesiastical  rite.  Hammond. 

CONFIRMA'TOH,  k6M-ftr-i)\A't6r,  s.  An  attestor; 
he  that  puts  a  matter  past  doubt.  Biontt. 

CONFrRMAfORY,  kon-ler'.ni-tiir-i,  a.  [from 
comirni.]     Giving  additional  testimony. 

CONKIR'MEDNKSS,  k3ii-(Jini'Jd-nis,  s.  [from  con- 
firmed.]    Confirmed  state.  Decay  of  Piety. 

CONFl'RMER.  kdn-t?riii'ftr,  s.  [Irom  confirm  ] 
One  that  confirms;  an  aitciter;  an  cstablisl)«r. 
Shaktpenie. 

CONFl'SC ABLE.  kdn-fis'kS-bl,  a.  [from  confiscate.] 
Liable  to  forfeiture. 

Tu  CONKrSC.\TE,  kon-fls'kite,  v.  a.  fconfisquer, 
Fr.]  To  transfer  private  property  to  the  publick, 
bv  »av  of  penalty.  Bacon. 

CONFl'SCATE,  kfin-ni'kate,  a.  ffiom  the  verb.] 
Transferred  to  the  publick  as  iorl'eii.  Shaks. 

CONFISCA'riON,kSn-t/s-ki'shfln.  8.  [from  confis- 
cate.j)  The  act  of  ti-ansferring  the  forltited  goods 
of  enminnls  to  publick  use.  Bacotu 

CO'NFITEN'J",  k5nTi-t*nt,  s.  [confitens,  Lat.]  One 
confessing.   Dcrnii  ifl'irly. 

CO'SFnVJiL,Uf<i\'\S-iiUiire,  s.  [Fr.]  A  sweetmeat; 
a  con'eetion.  Baron. 

To  CONFl'X.  kAn-t1ks',  v.  a.  [confixiim,  Latin.]  To 
fix  down.  Shdkspc'ire. 

CONFLA'GKAN T,  kdn-fii'grjnt,  a.  [tonfiagrans, 
Lat.]    Involvtd  in  agen>-rHl  fire.  Milluii. 

CONFLAGRA'TION,  ki^n-flA-gi.\'shin,  s.  [confla- 
gratio,  Lat.]— 1.  A  ginernl  »iif.  li'-ntlcy.—2.  It  is 
takni  for  the  lu-e  which  shall  consume  this  world 
at  the  last  dav. 

CONFLA'TION,     kou-fli'shfin.     ■>■      CionSatuin, 
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Latin.]— 1.  The  act  of  blowing  many  instruments 

together.    Bacon.— 2.    A    casting    or    melting    of 

metal. 
CONFLE'XURE,    k(5n-flik'»hire,    s.     [onnflexuia, 

Latin.]     A  bending.  Jr 

To  CONFLI'C  r,  k6n-fiikt',  v.  n.  [conftigo,  Latin.1 

To  strive;  to  contest;  to  fight;  to   struggle.    Tit 

lotton< 
CO-NFLICT,  k6n'nlkt,  s.  [conflictus,  Lat.]— 1.  A 

violent  collision,  or  opposition.— 2.  A   combat;  a 

fight   between    two.     Sluiki.—S.    Contest;    strife; 

conier.iion.  Shaki:—4.  Struggle;  agony;  pang.  Btf 

gers. 
CO'NFLUENCE,  kdn'flfi-Jnse.  s.  [contluo,  Lat.]— 1 . 

The  junction  or  union  of  several  streams.   Brert- 

ivood.—2.  'Ilie  act  of  crowding  to  a  place.  Bacon. 

—3.  A  concourse;  n  multitude.    Temple. 
CO'NFLUEN  r,  kSn'fii-Jnt,  a.    [contlucns,  Latin.] 

Running  one  into  anotber;  meeting.  Blacknwre. 
CO'NFLUX,  kdn'Hflks,  s.  [confluxio,  Lat.]-1.  The 

union  of  seveial  cunents.  Clarendon.— 2.  Crowd; 

multitude  collected.  Milton. 
CONFO'RM,   k6n-f6rm',  a.   [conformis,  Lat.]    As- 
suming the  same  form;  resembling.  Bacon. 
To  CONFO'RM,  kdn-firm',  v.  a.  [conformo,  Lafin.J 

To  reduce  to  the  like  appearance   with  something 

else.  Honker. 
To  CONFO'RM,  kfin-torm',   v.  n.     To  comply  with. 

Dryden. 
CONFO'RMABLE,k6n-f5r'ml-bl.  a.  [from  conform.] 

—1.  Having   the  same  form;   similar.    Hooker.— 2. 

Agreeable;   suitable;    not  opposite.    Addison.— 3. 

Compliant;  ready  to  follow  directions;  obsequiuas. 

Sfirat. 
CONFO'RMABLY,  kSn-f^Kma-blJ,  ad.  [from  con- 

forninhle.]     With  cn.iformity;  suitably.  Locke. 
CONFORMA'TION,kon-f&r-mA'shfiii,   s.    [FiY-nch; 

conformatio,  Lat.]— l.  The   form    of  things  as  re- 
lating to  each  other.  Holder 2.  The  act  of  pro- 

ducingsuifableness.or  conformity.  IVatts, 
CONFO'RMIST,  kdn-fir-mlst,  s.  [from  conform.] 

One  that  complies  with  the  worship  of  the  church 

of  England. 
CONFOfRMlTY,  kan.fir'mj-ti,  s.   [from  conform.] 

—1.  Similitude;  resemblance.    Hooker.— 2.  Consis- 

tencv.  Arbuthnot. 
CONFOKI'A'TION,  k6n-f4r-tA'sliAn,  s.   [from  con- 

forto,  Lat.]     Collation  of  sti-ength.  Bacon. 
Tu  CONFO'tlND.  kdn-f^ftnd',  v.  a.  [conJbndre,  Fr.] 

—1.  To  mingle  things.  Genesis.— 2.  To  perplex;  to 

mention  without  due  distinction.    Locke.— 3.   To 

disturb    the  apprehension   by    indistinct    words. 

Locke.— i.  To  tUixjw  into  consternation;  to  perplex; 

10   astonish;  to   stupify.   Milion,—i.   'I"o   destroy. 

Daniel. 
CONFO'UNDED,  k8n-fidn'd§d,   panic,  a.    [from 

confound.]    Hateful;  detestable.  Greip. 
CONFO'UNDEDLY,    k6n-f!iin'ilJ(l-U\    ad.     [from 

confoundtd.]     Hatefullv;  shamefully.  Addison. 
CONFO'UNDER,  kon-fidn'dar,s.  [from  confound.] 

He  who  disturbs,  perplexes,  or  destroys. 
CONFRAIE'RNl  lY.    k6n-fra-tflr'ni-tt\   s.    [from 

eon  and  fraternitas,  Ltt.]     A  body  of  men  united 

for  some  reli^riotis  purpose.  Stillinif^fleet. 
CONFRICA'ITON,  kdn-fri-ki'shfln,   s.   [from  con 

and  tVico,  Latin.]     'I'lie  act  of  rubbing  against  any 

tfiinff. 
To  CONFRO'N  r,  k6n-fr5nt',  v.  a.  [eonfronter,  Fr.] 

—I.  To  stand  against  another  in  full  view;  to  face. 

Dryilen.—2.  To  stauil  face  to  face,  in  opposition  to 

nnother.    Sidney.—^.  To  oppose  cme  evjjlenre   lo 

another  in  open  court.— 4.  'I'o  compare  one  thing 

with  another. 
C'^NFROSTA'TIOy,  k3n-fr(>n-ti'slifln,  s.  [Fi^nch.J 

The  act  of  bringing  two  evidences  face  to  face. 
To  CONFU'SE,  kdn-ftse',  v.  a.  [eonfusus,  Latin.] 

—1.  To   tlisorder;  to  disperse    irivgularly.— 2.  To 

mix;   not  to    sepurate.— 3.  To  iK-rplex,   not  dis- 
tinguish; to  obscure.  H'atls.—4.  To  hurry  the  mind. 

Pu/H-. 

CONFU'SEDLV,  k3n-fi's?d-Ii,Bd.  [fi-om  confused.] 
—I.  In  a  niixeil  mass;  without  scparution.— 2.  In- 
distinctly;   one    mingled    with    another.- 3.   Nut 
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clearly:  not  plainly.  Clarendon.— i.  Tunraltuoudy; 
bastHyri))yticn. 

CONFU'SEDNESS,  kSn-fi'sM-nCs,  s.  [from  con- 
f'is«l.]  Want  of  distinctness;  want  of  clearness. 
NorrU. 

COnFU'SION,  k3n-f&'sli(in,  s.  [from  confuse.]—!. 
Irregular  uiixturc;  tiiniultiious  medley.— 2.  Tu- 
mult. Hooker.— 3,  Indistinct  combination.  Locke.— 
4.  Overthrow;  destruction.  SfiaJcs.—S.  Astooish- 
ment;  distraction  of  mind.  Spectator. 

CONFUTABLE,  k3n-f&'t4-hl,  a.  [from  confute.] 
Possible  to  be  disyi-ovcd.  Brown. 

CONFUTA'TION,  k(5n-fi-ti'shfin,  s.  [confutatio, 
Lat.]     TImj  act  of  confuting;  dis|>roof. 

To  CONFU'TE,  k6n-ftte',  v.  a.  [confuto,  La- 
tin.] To  convict  o4  errour;  to  disprove.  liudi- 
bras. 

CCN'GE,  kin'jii,  s.  [congf,  French.]—!.  Act  of 
reverence;  bow;  courtesy.~2.  Leave;  larewell. 
Spenser. 

To  CCXNGE,  kin'ji  J,  v.  n.    To  take  leave.  Shaks. 

CON'GE  D'ELIHE,  khn'\kk-Ak-\kkr.  [French.] 
The  king's  permission  royal  to  a  dean  and  chap- 
ter, in  time  of  vacation,  to  choose  a  bishop.  5/Oa- 
iator. 

CCNGE,  kSn'jW,  s.  [In  architecture.]  A  moulding 
in  form  of  a  quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto. 

To  CONGE' AL,  k3n-j44r,  v.  ai»[congelo,  Latin.]— 
!.  To  turn,  by  frost,  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 
Spenser.— 2.  To  bind  or  to  fix,  as  by  cold.  Shaks. 

To  CONQE'AL,  kin-jiil',  v.  n.  To  concrete,  by 
cold.  Burnet. 

CONGE'ALABLE,  kon-jJ  li-bl,  a.  [from  congeal.] 
Susceptible  of  congelation.  Baron. 

CONGE'ALMENT,  kon-jiJl'mfint,  s.  [from  con- 
geal.]   The  clot  formetl  by  congelation.  Shaks. 

CONGELATION,  kon-ji-li'shnn,  s.  [from  con- 
geal.] State  of  being  congealed,  or  made  solid. 
Sro7t;i. 

CO'KGEKER,  kon'ji-nfir,  s.  [Lat.]  Of  the  same 
kind  or  nature.  Miller. 

CONGE'NEKOV'S,  kon-j«n'e-vfls,  a.  [congener, 
Lat.]    Of  the  same  kind.  Brovm.  Arbuthnot. 

CONGE'NEKOUSNESS,  kftn-jgn'i-rfis-nls,  s.  [from 
congenerous.]  The  quality  of  being  from  the 
same  original. 

CONGENIAL,  kon-ji'ni-Hl,  a.  [con  and  genus, 
Latin.]  Partaking  of  the  same  genius;  connate. 
IVotton.  Pope. 

CONGEINIA'LITY,  kon-ji-n6.il'4-t4,  s.  [from  con- 
genial.]    Cognation  of  mind. 

CONGE'NIALNESS,  kon-ji-ni'ai-nfs,  s.  [from  con- 
genial.]    Cognation  of  mind. 

CONGE'NITE,  k6n-iSn'nl;,a.  [congcnitus, Lat.]  Of 
the  same  birth;  coniiale.  Hak. 

CO'NGER,  kong'gfir,  s.  [congrus,  Lat.]  The  sea-eel. 
millun. 

CONGE' RIES,  kon-jJ'ri-is,  s.  [Latin.]  A  mass  of 
bodies  heaped  up  together.  Boy!e, 

To  CONGE'Sr,  kon-j&st',  v. a.  [cungestum.Lat.]  To 
heap  up.  A     ,     1 

COSGE'STIBLE,  kon-jes't4-bl,  a.  [from  congest.] 
That  may  be  lieapeil  up. 

CONGESTION,  kon-jjst'yfln,  i.  [congesto,  La- 
tin.] A  collection  of  matter,  as  in  abscesses. 
Quinry. 

CtyxGI.MlY,  k6n'j4-a.re,  s.  [congiarium,  Lat.]  A 
gift  distributed  to  the  Koman  people  or  soldiery. 

To  CONGLA'CIATE,  kSn-gli'shJ-ite,  v.  n.  [con- 
glaciatus,  Lat.]     To  turn  to  ice.  Broxun. 

CONGLACIA'TION,  k^n-gli-shfe-i'shfln,  s.  [from 
conglaciate.]     Act  of  changing  into  ice.  Brown. 

To  CONGLO'BATE,  kon-glo'bite,  v.  a.  [conglo- 
batus,  Latin.]  To  gather  into  a  hard  firm  ball. 
Gretv. 

CONGLO'BATE,k6n-gl6'bite,  a.  MoOlded  into  a 
firm  ball.  Cheijne. 

CONGLO'B  ATELY,  kdn-glo'bile-li,  ad.  In  a  sphe- 
rical fomi.  ,    ,      , 

CONGLOBATION,  kon.glo-bi'shan,  s.  [from 
conglobate.]  A  round  body;  acquired  sphericity. 
Broxon. 

To  CONGLO'BE,  koii-glibe',  v.  a.  [conglobo,  Lat.] 
'I'o  gather  into  a  round  mass.  Fope. 
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Te  CONGLO'BE,  kdn-globe',  t.  n.  To  eoaiesce  mt» 

a  round  mass.  Milton. 
To   CONOLO'MERArE,    kSn-gli'roi-rJte,    v.   a. 

[conglomei-o,  Lat.]    7b  gather  into  a  ball,  like  a 

ball  of  thread.  Grni: 
COXGLO'MERATE,    kdn-gl&mJ-rite,    a.    [from 

the   verb/)— 1.  Gatliei-ed  into   a  round  ball,  so  as 

that  the  fibres  are  ilistinct.   Clwynt.—i.  Collected; 

t\visted  together. 
CONGLOMERA'TION,     kdn-gli-mi-ri'shftn,      s. 

[tiom  conglomerate.]- 1.  Collection  of  matter  inti> 

a  loose  hall.— 2.  Intertcxture;  mixture.  Bacon. 
To  CONGLU'TINATE,  k6n-glfi't4.n4te,  v.  a.  [con- 

ghitino;  Lat.]    To  cement;  to  nunite. 
To  CONGLU'TINATE,  k5n-glA'i4-nite,  v.  n.    To 

coalesce. 
CONGLUTINA'TION,       kon-gli-ti-ni'shin,       s. 

[from  conglutinate.]    The  net  of  uniting  wounded 

botlies. 
CONGLU'TINATIVE,  k5n-gli'ti-na-t'lv,  a.  [from 

conglutinate.]    Having     the    power    of   uniting 

wounds. 
CONGLUTINA'TOR,  kon-gli-tS-ni'tSr,  s.    [from 

conglutinate.]    That  which  has  the  power  ai  unit- 
ing wounds.  IVootbcard. 
CONGRATULANT,   kSn-gritsh'i-lInt,  a.     [from 

congratulate.]  Rejoicing  in  participation.  Milton. 
To  CONGRA'l  ULATE,   k6n-gratsh'6-lite,   v.   a. 

[gratulor,  Lat.]    To  corapliment  upon  any  happy 

event.  Spratt. 
To  CONGRA'TULATE,  kon-gratsh'i-lite,   v.  n. 

To  rejoice  in  participation.  Sin  ft. 
CONGRATULA'TION,    k(5u-gi'4tsh-i.li'shfln,     s. 

[from  congi-atulate.]— 1.  The  act  of  professing  joy 

for  the  happiness  or  success  of  another.— 2.  The 

form  in  which  joy  is  professed, 
CONGRATULATORY,    k6n-gritsIl'i.li-tal^.^,   a. 

[from  congratulate.]    Expressing  joy  for  the  good 

of  another. 
To  CONGRE'E,kon-gr44',  v.  n.    To  agree;  to  join. 

.S/iakspeare. 
Te  CONGHE'ET,  k3n-grJit',  v.  n.  [from  con  and 

greet.]    To  salute  reciprocally.  Shakspeare. 
To  CO'NGREGATE,  kong'gri-gite,  v.  a.   [congre- 

go,  Lat.]    To  collect;  to  assemble;  to  bring  into 

one  place.  Raleigh.  Neivton. 
To  CO^NGREGATE,  k6ng'grJ-gite,  t.  n.   To  as- 
semble; to  meet.  Uen/unn. 
CO'NGREGATE,  k6i)g'grj-gite,a.  [from  the  verb.] 

Collected;  compact.  Bacon, 
CONGREGA'TION,   kong-grJ-gi'shfin.    s.     [from 

congregate.]—!.  A  collection;  a   mass  brought  to- 
gether. Shaks.— 2.  An  assembly  met  to   worship 

God  in  publick.  Hooker.  Sicift. 
CONGREGATIONAL,     k6ng-gr2-gj'sbin-ai,     a. 

[from    congregation.]    Publick;   pertaining  to  a 

congregation. 
CO'NGRESS,  kSng'grls,  s.  [congi-essus,  Lat.]-;-!.  A 

meeting;  a  shock;   a   conflict.— 2.  An  appointed 

meeting  for  settlement  of  affairs  between  different 

nations. 
CONGRE'SSIVE,  k6n-giJs'slv,  a.  [from  congresj.] 

Meeting; encountering,  iiiojcji. 
To  CONGRU'E,  kon-grA',  v.   n.    [from    congruo, 

Latin.]    To  agree;  to  be  consistent  with;  to  suit. 

Shaksfienrc. 
CO'NGRUENCE,   kdn',gri-?nse,    s.    [congruentia, 

I.atin.]    Agreement;  suitableness  of  one  thing  to 

another. 
CO'NGRUENT,  kong'grft-Snt,  a.  [congruens,  Lat.] 

Agreeing;  correspondent.  Cheyne. 
CONGRU'ITY,  k6n-gr6'4-t4,  s.  [from  congme.]— !. 

Suitableness;  agreeableness.  Glanville.—2.  Fiuiess; 

pertinence.— 3.  Consequence  of  argument;  reason; 

consistency.  Hooker. 
CO'NGttUME>JT,k6ng'gr»"i-raJnt,s.  [from  congrue.] 

Fitness;  adaptation.  Ben  Jonson. 
CO'NGRUOUS,  k^ng'gri-fis,  a.  {congruus,  Latin.] 

—1.   Agreeable    to;    consistent  with.    Locke.— 2, 

Suitable  to;accommoilated  to.  r//f^»e.— 3.  Rational; 

fit.  Attcrbwy.  ,  .     , 

CO'NGRUOUSLY,  kong'grt-os-lJ..  ad.  [from  con- 
gruous.]   Suitably;  pertinently.  Boyle, 
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CO'NlCAI.,k^"'^till.  I., 
CO'NXCK,  kiJii  ilU,  5 

[coiiicus,  Latin.]     H.iviiig    tlie   Turni  of  a   cune. 
Prior. 
CO'MCALLY,  ko^-t^'kiil-li,  a<l.  [fiom  coiiital.]  In 

fonii  of  a  colli',  iio'jic- 
CO'.\lCAI.NESS,  ko.i'4-ka:-;iJs    s.   [I'l-oiii   conical.] 
'I'hc  Mtato  or  qiialiiy  ol  being  conical. 

CO'NICK  Scitioii,  kon'ik,    s.     A  cnrve  line  aiisinjj 

from  tlif  section  of  a  cone  l)\  a  |>lane. 
CO'NICK  SECTIONS,  USii'lk-aJk'slifinz,   ? 
CO'NICKS,  kSu'iks,  3 

'ITiat  part  of  gionietiy  which  considers  tlio  cone, 
and  the  cnrres  arisinij  t'l'oin  its  seciiuiis< 

7'</  CONJK'C  I",  kdii-jlkt',  V.  n.  [conjcctum,  Lat.]  To 
guess;  to  cvdijecture.  Shck'Spfiire. 

CONJE'CrOH,  kSn-jek'ttir,  s.  [from  coiiject.]  A 
guesier;  a  conjectui-er.  Siviji. 

CONJK'CTURABLK,  kon-jjk'tshii-ri-bl,  a.  [from 
eanjetture.]     Possible  to  be  guessetl. 

CONJE'CTUKAL,  kdii-jek'lslii-rai,  a.  [from  con- 
jecture.]    Depending  on  conjecture.  Broame. 

CONJECTUKA'LITY,  k6n-jJk-tshiVral'i-lJ,  s. 
[from  conjectural.]  That  which  depends  upon 
guess. 

CONJECTUUA'LLY,  k<5n-jgk-tshi-ral'li,  ad. 
[from  conjectural.]  By  guess;  by  conjecture. 
Hooker. 

CONJE'CTURE,  kou-jSk'tshire,  s.  [conjeetura, 
Lat.]— 1.  Guess;  imperleet  knowledge.  SiiUl/t.—2. 
Idea;  notion;  conception.  Shakifvare. 

To  CONJE'CTURE,  k6n-j6k'tshftre,  v.  a.  [fi-om  the 
noun.]    'I'o  guess;  to  judge  bv  guess.  6'  u'/i. 

CONJE'CTUUER,  kdn-jeK'tshi-rir,  s.  [Irom  con- 
jecture]    A  guesser.  Addt^on. 

CONI'FEKOUS,  kA-nll'^rfts,  a.  [conus  and  feix., 
Latin.]  Such  trees  are  coniferous  as  bear  a  fruit 
of  a  woody  subst.jnce, and  a  figure  approaching  to 
that  of  a  cone.  Ol  this  kiud  are  lir,  and  pine. 
iJiivicij. 

To  CONJO'BBLE,  kon-job'b!,  v.  a.  To  concert;  a 
low  word.  L'£itra'i!,'e. 

To  CONJOTN,  k6n-(6in',  v.  a.  [conjoindre,  Fr.]— 1. 
To  unite;  to  consolidate  into  one. — 2.  To  unite  in 
tnari-iage.  S/iaks. — 3.  'I'o  associate;  to  connect. 
Taylor. 

To  CONJO'IN,  k4n-j61n',  v.  n.  To  league;  to 
unite. 

CONJOTN'T,  kon-j6fnl',  a.  [conjoint,  Fr.]  United; 
cunU'Ctrd. 

CONJOTNTLY,  kdn-joint'ii,  ad.  [from  conjoint.] 
In  union;  together.  Broa'i. 

CO'NJLGAL,  kon'jiVgil,  a.  [conjugalis,  Lat.]  Ma- 
trimonial; belonging  l»  nrarriage.  Sicijl. 

CO'NJUOALI.Y,  kun'ju-ga:-li,  ad.  [from  conjugal.] 
Mat'.'i.uu:iiully;  connubially. 

I'o  CO'XJ  U'GA  I'E,  kdn'ji-gite,  v.  a.  [conjugo,  Lat.] 
— 1.  Tojoni,  to  join  in  marriage;  to  unite.  Il'otlou, 
—2.  To  inllect  verbs. 

CO'NJUGATE,  kSn'ji.gite,  a.  [conjugatus,  Latin.] 
Agreeing  in  derivation  with  another  word.  Brain- 
luiU. 

C'ONJUGA'TION,  kSn-jiVgi'shfin,  s.  [conjugatio, 
Lat.]— 1.  A  couple;  a  pair.  Brffivn.—2.  The  act  of 
unituig  or  cominling  things  together,  licntleij.—i. 
The  form  ol'  inflecting  verbs.  Locke. — 4.  Union;  as- 
semblage.  Taylor. 

CONJU'N'C  V,  k8n-jflnkl',  a.  [conjunctus,  Lat.]  Con- 
joined; concun'ent;  united.  S'luk^jjcarc. 

CONJU'.N'CTION,  k6n-jAnk'shAn,  s.  [conjunctio, 
Lat.] — 1.  Union;  association;  league.  Ji(iroii.~2. 
The  congr«s»  of  two  planets  in  the  same  tiegree 
of  the  zodiack.  Rijmer. — 3.  A  wonl  made  use 
nf  to  connect  the  clauses  of  a  period  togetlier. 
CUirke. 

CCNJUNCTIVE,  kOn.j4nk'tiv,  a.  [conjunctivus, 
Lat.]— 1.  Closely  united.  Shaks.—2.  [In  grammar.] 
The  muod  of  a  verb. 

CON.IU'NCTIVELY,  kdn-jftnk'tlv-li,  ad.  [from 
conjunctive.]     In  union.  Broivit. 

CONJU'NCnVENESS,  kdii-jank'tlv-nJs,  s.  [from 
(;onjuncUve.]     The  quality  of  joiuingor  iiniiing. 

CONJU'N'C  TLY,  k6n-jdnkt-li,  ad.  [from  conjuncu] 
Jointly;  logellicr. 
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CONJU'NC  rUKE,kon-j fink' tshui-e.s.  [conjuncture, 
Fr.]— 1.  Combination  of  many  circumstancis.  Kilig 
C/iiirie.1—2.  Occasion,  critical  time.  Clurendon.—3. 
Mode  of  union;  connexion.  Holder.— 4.  Cousisten- 
cv.  I^'iij,'  C/iarles. 
CONJL'K.v'lION,  k4n-jiiri'»hfln,s.  [from  conjure.] 
— !.  i'lie  form  or actof  sunnuuningai.utlierin  some 
3:icred  name.    Sliakj.—l.  An  incantation;  an  eu- 
chuiitmeni.  Sidneij. 
Tu  COXJIJ'RE,  kon-jire'.  v.  a.  [conjuro,  Lat.]— I. 
To  sumi\)oii  in  a  sacred  name.  Clar. — 2.  To  con- 
spire.  Milton. 
To  CO'NJUUE,  kfiii'ifir,v.  n.  To  practise  chai-msor 

enchantments.  Sli(iks:jeare. 
CO'NJURER,  kftu'ju-rfir.s.  [from  conjure.]-!.  An 
enchanter.  J)unue.—2.  An  impostor  \?lio  pretends 
to  secret  arts;acuinnng  man.  Frior.—i.A  man  ol' 
shrewd  conjeciure.  Addtsun. 
CONJU'REMEN  T,  koii-jire'mlnt, s.  [from conjuf e.J 

Serious  injunction.   Milton- 
CONNA'SCENCE,  kon-nas'slnsc.  s.    [con  and  nas- 
cor,  Lat.]— 1.  Common  birth;  community  of  birth. 
—2.  The  act  of  uniting  or  growing  together. 
CONNA'TEjkon-natc'.a.  [from  conand  uatus,  Lat.^ 

Born  with  anoUier.  South. 
CONNA' rURAL,  kon-nitsh'i-ril,  a.  [con  and  natu- 
ral.]—!.  Siiitable   to  nature.    Milton —2,   United 
wiihthe  being;  connected  by  nature.  Davies.—Z.. 
Participant  of  the  same  nature.    Milton. 
CONNA'l'URA'LI'fY,  kou-uHtsli-u  ill'e-tj,  s.  [from 
conn.itural.]     Participation  of  the  same  nature. 
Hnlc. 
CON NA'TUR ALLY,  k6n-iiiish'i-r^I-l4,  ad.  [from 

connatural.]  Bv  the  act  of  nature;  originally. 
CONNA'TURALNESS,      kSn-natsh'i-rHl-nJs,      s. 
[I'rom  connatural.]     Participation  of  the  same  na- 
ture; natural  union.  Pearson. 
To  CONNE'CT,  kon-nSkt',  v.  a.  [connecto,  Latin.] 
—1.  To  join;  to  link;  to  unite.  £o;//e.—2.  To  unite, 
as  a  cement.    Locke. — 3.  To  join  in  a  just  series 
of  thought;   as,  t/ie  author  connects  liia   reasons 
■welt. 
To  CONNE'CT,   kon-n^kt',   v.  n.    To   cohere;   to 
have  just  relation  to  things  precedent  and  subse- 
quent. 
CONNE'CTIVELY,  kon-nlk'tlv-l4,  ad.  [from  con- 
nect.]    In  conjunction;  in  union. 
To  CONNE'X,  ko"-nJks',  v.a.  [connexuni,  Lat.]  To 

joiuor  link  together.  Hale.  Philips. 
CONNE'XION,   kon.nSk'shdn,  s.    [from    connex.] 
—I.  Union;  junction.    AtierbHry.—2.  Suit  relation 
to  something  i)recedent  or  subsequent.  Bluckmore^ 
CONNE'XIVE,  kon-nJks'lv,  a.  [from  connex.]  Hay- 
ing the  force  of  connexion.  Wans. 
CONXICTA'ITON,  kon-nlk-ti'shfin,  s.  [from  con' 
nici),  Latin.]—!.  I'he  act  of  winking — 2.  Volun- 
lurj-  bluidness;  jjix'teiuled  iiinci-ance;   forbearance. 
South. 
'r«  CONN  I'VE,  konnive',  v.  n.  [toimivo,  Lat.]— I. 
'I'o  wink.  S'ieetator.—2.  To  pi-etend  blindiies.  or 
ignnrance.  Ilogers. 
CONSOlSSEWa,  ki1n-ni-sire,  s.  [Fr.]     A  judge;  a 

crilick  in  mattere  of  t<ste.  i'jwj/V. 
To  CO'NNOTA'i'E,  kou'nO-tite,  v.  a.  [con  and 
nota,Lat.]  I'o  designate  something  beside  itselK 
Hammond. 
CONNOTA'TION,  k6n-n6-ta'shfln,  £.  [from  conno- 
tate.] Implication  of  jomelliing  beside  itself. 
Hnlc.  , 

To  CONNO' TE,  k3n-note',  v.  a.  [con  and  nota,  Lat.] 

To  implv;  to  include.  .South. 
CONNU'BIAL,  k^n-ni'bi-Jl,  a.  [connubialis,  Lat.] 
Matrimonial;  nuptial;  pertaining  to  marriage;  con- 
jugal.  PojK. 
CO'NOID,  ki'nold.s.  [x«s.i,J>:,-.]  A  figure  partaking 

of  a  cone.  Holder.     ^ 
CONOI'DICAL,   ko-noI'di-kJl,    a.    [Iropi  conoid.] 

Approaching  to  a  conick  form. 
To  CONQUA'SSA'l'E,  kdn-k»  As'sAte,    v.  a.    [con- 

quasso,  Lat.]     'I'o  sliake;  to  agitate.  Harvey. 
COI^QUASSA' IIOV,   kdn-kwii«-,4'shfin,  s.    [from 

conquassate.]     Agitatinn;  concussion. 
To  CO'NQUER,  kdijk'ftr.  v.  a.   [cunqueric,  Fr.]— 1. 
To  gain  by  conquest;  to  win.  1  Mac.~-2.  To  over- 
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come;  tosiilKhic.  Smith.— 3,  To  smniount;  to  over, 
coiiu;  as,  hr  coni|iieii.-il  his  rctitctaucc. 
To  CO'NqUKU,  kSnk'fir,  v.  n.  lo  get  the  victory; 

to  ovircomp.     Dirai/  nf  Piety • 
CO'NqUERABLK,  k6iik'flr-a-l>l,  a.  [from  conquer.] 

Possible  to  he  ovei  come.  South. 
CO'NqUEKKSS,  k6i>U'fti;5ss,  s.  [from  conquer.]  A 

vitlorioiis  IVinfiJe.     Fi.iifox; 
CO'NqUEROR.  k3nk'Ai-ftr,  s.  [from  conquer.]—!. 
A  man  tliat  has  obta  neil  a  victory;  a  victor.  Shaks. 
—2.  One  that  subdues  and  ruins  countries. 
CO'NqUEST,    koHK'kwJst,  s.    [conqueste,  Fr.]— 1. 
The  act  of  conquering;    subjection.    Davies. — 2. 
Acquisitiou  by  victory;   thing  gained.— 3.  Victory; 
success  in  arms.     Atldison, 
CONSANGUI'NEOUS,     kon-sing-gwin'i'.J-fls,      a. 
[consanguineus,   Lat.]     Near  of  kin;   related   by 
birth;  not  affined  l>y  maniage.  Shnkipcare. 
CONSANCUI'NIiy,   k3ii-sang-Kwlb'4-t^,  s.    [con- 

sanguinitas,  L'.iV]  Relation  by  blood.  South. 
CONSARCINA'TION,  kon  sai-se-n^'shan,  s.  [from 
consarcino,    Latin.]  The  act  of  jouiing  coarsely 
togelh'jr. 
CO'NSCIENCE,  kSn'sh^nse,  s.  [conscientia,  Latin.] 
— 1.     The    knowledge   or  faculty   by    which   we 
judge  of  the  goodness  or  wickedness  of  our  own 
actions.      Spenser.~2.   Justice;     the   estimate  of 
conscience.'. — 3.    Consciousness;  knowledge  of  our 
own  thoughts  or  actions.     Hooka:— i.  Real   sen- 
timent;  veracity;  ]>rivate  thoughts.  Clarendon. — 
5.  Scruple;  difficiiltj'.    Taylor.— 6.    Reason;    rea- 
sonableness.   Swtfl. 
CONSCIE'NTIOUS,     kon-sh^-Sn'shfts,      a.     [from 
conscience.]     Scrupulous;     exactly   just.     VEs- 
trance. 
CONSCIE'NTIOUSLY,       k3n-sh^in'shfts-le,      ad. 
[fiom  conscientious.]  According  to  the  direction  of 
conscience.     VEstrange. 
CONSCIE'NTIOUSNESS,   kon-shJ-§n'shas-nls,    s. 
[from  conscientious.]  Exactness  of  justice.     Locke. 
CO'NSCIONABLE,    kon'shfln-a-bl,    a.    [from   con- 
science.] Reasonable;  just.  Shakspiare. 
CO'NS-CIONABLENESS,       kon'shfln-a-bl-nis,      s. 

[fiom  consciouable.]  Equity;  reasonableness. 
t.'O'KSCIONABLY,  kd.i'shflii-l-bli,  ad.    [from   eon- 

scionable.]  Reasonably;  justly.  Taylor. 
CO'NSCIOUS,  k6n'shiis,  a.  [eonscius,  Latin.]—!. 
Endowed  with  the  power  ot  knowing  one's  own 
thoughts  and  actions.  Bentley.—2.  Knowing  from 
memorj.  Dryden.—S.  Admitted  to  the  know- 
Jedg.^  of  any  thing.  Benlley- — 4.  Biaring  witness 
by  conscience  to  any  thing.  Clarendon. 
CO'NSCIOUSLY,  koii'shds-li,  ad.  [from  conscious.] 

With  knowledge  of  one's  own  actions. 
CO'NSCIOUSNESS,   kon'shfis-iiis,  s.  [from  consci- 
ous.]—!. The  j)erception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's 
own  mind.  Locke.— 2.  Internal    sense  of  guilt,  or 
innocence.     Gov.  (if  thcToni;uc. 
CO'NSCRIPT,  kon'skript,  a.  A  term  used  in  si)cak- 
ing  of  the  Roman  senators,    who   were     called 
Patrcs  contcripti, 
CONSCRl'PTXON,  kon-sUrlp'sliftn,  s.  [conscriptio, 

Lat.]  An  enrolling. 
'iV;  CO'NSECRATE,  kon'sJ-kiAte,  v.  a.  [consecio, 
Lat.] — 1.  'I'o  make  sacie.l;  to  appropriate  to  sacred 
Uses.     }Icbrc7vx.—2.    To   dedicate     iuviolably     to 
some   particular  purpose.    Nuin0ers.—3.    To  ca- 
noniw. 
CO'NSECRATE,  kon'si-krite,  a.  Consecrated;  sa- 
cred.    Orai/lon. 
tU'NSECRAl'ER,   kon'si-kri-tftr,   s.    [from    con- 
secrate.]    One  that  j)erfurms  the    rites  by  which 
any  thing  is  devoted  to  sacred   jiurposes-    jitter- 
hury. 
tONSECRA'TION,  kfln-sJ-kri'shi'in,  s.  [from  con- 
secrate.^- 1.  A  rite  of  deilicating    to  the   service 
of  Ood.    Hooka:— 2,  The  act   of  declaring    one 
holv.     Hate. 
CO'NSECIARY,    I.8n'>fU-ta-ri.   a.    [from   consec- 
tnriiis,  Latiii.]  Cons' qii<'Ht;  consequential,  lirvxvu. 
CO'NSECIARY,   ko.i'sJk-lA-r*,  s.  Deduction  from 

premises;  corollurv.     H'ooihrartl. 
CONSKCU'lION,  'ki^n-sJ-kiVshftn.  s.    [consecutio, 
Ratiu.]— r.  'I'rain  of  vonscquciicts;    chain  of  dc- 
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ductions.  Hale.— 2.  Succession.  Xeivton.—S.  [In 
astronomy.]  The  month  of  consecmivn,  is  ttie 
space  between  one  conjunction  of  the  muon  witli 
the  sun  u.ito  another. 
CONSE'CUIIVE,  k6n-sfk'ki-tlv,  a.  [consecutif, 
French.]— 1.  Following  in  train.  Arbiithnot.—2. 
Consequential;  regularly  succeeding. 
To  CONSE'iMINAIE,  kSn-sJm'i-nite,  v.  a.  [const:- 

niino,  Lat.]  To  sow  different  seeds  together. 
CON.SE'NSION,    k6n-sJn'shfin,  s.  [eonscnsio,   LatO 

AgieenieiU;  accord.    Bentley. 
CONSE'NT,    k3ii-sSnt',    s.    [consensus,   Latin.]— 1. 
The  act   of  yielding  or  consenting.— 2.  Concoitl; 
agnement;  accord.    Ccnvley.—3.   Coherence  with; 
correspondence.— 4.  Tendency  to  out  point.   Pope. 
—5.  The  correspondence  which  one  part  has  with 
another,  by  means  of  some  fibres  and  nerves  com- 
mon to  them  both.    Qttinry. 
7'o  CONSE'iX T,  k3n-sgnt',  V.  n.  [conseutio,  Latin.] 
—1.  To  be  of  the  same  mind;  to  agree. — 2.  Toco- 
operate  to  the  same  end.]— 3.  To  yield;  to  allow; 
to  admit.     Genesis. 
CONSENTA'NEOUS,   kon-sJn-ti'nJ-a?,   a.     [con- 
sentiincHs,  Latin.]    Agreeable  to;  consistent  with. 
Hamnio?(d. 
CONSENIA'NEOUSLY,    k6n-s?n.ti'n4-tis-l*,    ad. 
[from    consentamous.]    Agreeably;    consistently; 
suitably.     Boyle. 
CONSENT  A'NEOUSNESS,     kdn-sln-ti'n4-fls-n2s, 
s.  [from  consentaneous.]  Agreement;  consistence. 
Diet. 
CO'NSENTER,   kon-s?n't&r,  s.    One  who  consents 

to  another's  doing  or  act. 
CONSE'NTIENT,  kon-sln'shSnt,   a.    [consentiens 
Lat.]  Agreeing;    united  in   opinion.  Oxford  Rea- 
sons against  the  Covenants 
CO'NSEqUENCE,  k6u's4-kw?nse,s.  [consequentia, 
Latin.]— 1.  That  which  follows  from  any  cause  or 
principle.— 2.  Event;  eftect  of  a  cause.  Milton.— 3. 
Diduction;  conclusion.    Decay  of  Piety.— 4.  The 
last   proposition    of  a    syllogism   introduced    by 
therefore,  as,  what  is  commanded  by  our  Saviour  is 
our  duty:  prayer  is  commanded,  t lierefoie  ftrayrr  is 
our  duty. — S.  Concatenation  of  cai:ses  and  effect*. 
—6.  luHuenct;  tendency.     Hammond.— 7.  Impor- 
tance; moment.    Sxoift. 
CO'NSEqUENT,    k5n's4-kw?nt,   a.     [consequenj, 
Latin.]—!.  Following  by   rational    deduction.— 2. 
Following  as  by  the  effect  of  a  cause. 
CO'NSEqUENT,  k3n'si-kwSnt,s.— 1.  Consequence; 
that  which   follows  from    previous    propositions. 
Hooker.— 2.  Effect;  that  which  follows  an  acting 
cause.     Dailies. 
CONSEqUE'NTIAL,    kon-sJ-kwIn'shSl,  a.  [from 
consequent.]—!.  Produced  by  the  necessary  con- 
catenation of   effects   to  causes.     Prior.— 2.  Con- 
clusive.    Hale. 
CONSEqUli^'NTIALLY,    k3n-sJ-kwSu'»h^|.li,     ad. 
[from   consequential.]—!.    With    just    deduction 
of  consequences.— 2.  By  conse<|uence;  eventually. 
Smith. — 3.  In  a  regular  series.  Addison. 
CONSKqUE'NlIALNESS,     k6n-sJ-kwgu'shai-n2s, 
s.  [from  consequential.]    Regular  consecution  of 
discourse 
CO'NSEqUKNTLY,   k6n-s*-kwjnt'l4,     atl.    [from 
consequeiu.]— 1.     By    consequence;    necessarily; 
inevitably.     lVoodxiard.—2.  In  consequence;  pur- 
suant ly.    South. 
CO'NSEqURNTNESS,  koii'sj-kwgnt-nis,  s.  [from 

cons'  queiit.]  Regular  connexion.  Dijtby. 
CONSl'/RVABLE,  kon-sjrv'i-bl,  a.    [from  conscr- 

vo,  Lat.]  Capable  of  being  kept. 
CONSE'liVANCY,  k6n-shv'4n-si,   s.    Courts  held 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  lor  the  preservation 
of  the  tiOiery. 
CONSERVA'TION,  k6n-s2r-va'shfln,  s.  [conserva- 
tio,  I>at.]— 1.  The  act  of  preserving;   continuance; 
protection.     ll'vodward.—2.     Preservation    from 
coniipiioii.    Bfuon. 
CONSE'RVATIVE,  k6n-s8r'vi-llv,   a.    [from  con- 
servo,  I.atin.j  Having   the  power   of  opposing  di- 
miinition  or  injiu'v.    Peachani. 
C0NSP;HVA'T0R,'  kdn-sir-vi'tflr,  s.  [Latin.]  Pre- 
server. 
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CONSE'llVATORY,  koii-sSi'v\-t6i-i,s,  [lioin  cnii- 
sprvo,    Lai.]  A  place  wliei-e   any  tiling  isi   kejit. 
H'uailxvnrd. 
CONSli'HVATORY,  kdii-sSi-'vi-tai^-i,  a.  Having  a 

piesfrvative  qiinlit}-. 
CO'NSEUVATHIX,     kdii-slrva'tiiks,     s.      ffrem 

convfivator.]  A  teniak- «!io  piesiives.      ' 
To  CONSE'KVK,   kda-sSrv',  v.  a.  [consnvo,   Lat.] 
1.— To  pi-LSci-ve  without  loss  or  ik  trimenl.— 2.  To 
camlv  or  pitklo  fruit. 
CONSK'KVK,    k6u->grv',  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A 
sweetmeat  made  of  the  inspissated  juicis  of  IViiit. 
I)ennii.—2.  A  conservatory.     Evrli/n. 
CONSE'KVEU,  kon-s?r'vfir,  s.  [from  conserve.]—!. 
A  layer  up;    a  repositor.     Hnywm(l.—2.   A   pre- 
parer of  Conserves. 
CONSK'SSION,  koi-.-s^sh'shAn,  s.  [consessio,  I,at.] 

A  sitting 'offettu'r. 
CONSK'SSOH,  koii-sSs's3r,  s.    [I.alin.]    One     t'.iat 

sits  w  itii  otIiiTS. 
To  CO^SI'DER,  kSii-sil'Sr,  V.  a.  [considei-o,   Lat.] 
— 1.  To  think  upon  with  c«re;to  ponder;  to  exa- 
Oiine.    Sjic:(ntor.~2.  To  take  into   the  view;  not 
to   omit    ill    tile     examination.     Templr. — 3      'I'o 
liave  rig-ard  to;  to  r^-spect.     Hebrews.— i.  To   rt- 
tpiite;  to  reward  one  for  his  trouble.    S/iaks, 
roCONSI'DER.kiu-sid'fir,  v.  n.— 1.  Toil. ink  ma- 
turely, haiali. — 2.  To   deliberate;  to  vork  in  the 
mind.— 3.  Todnubt;  tohrsitate.  S'lak.iperire. 
CONSI'DRRABLE,  k3n-sid-fir-4-bl,  a.    [from  eon- 
sider.]— 1.  Worthy  of  consideration;  woriliy   of  re- 
gard and    atti;ntion.    Til/otson. — 2.    Kcspeetable; 
alKive  neejlect.    SpraH- — 3.    Important;   valuable. 
Veeaij   of  l'if>ij.—4.  More  than   litik-;    a   middle 
sense  lietwcen  little  and  great.     C/areiiiloii. 
CONSI'UERABLENESS,      kou-sM'ftr-A-bl-n^:.,    s. 
[from    considerable.]    Importance;    dignity;   mo- 
ment; value;  desert;  a  claim  to  notice.  Boyle. 
CDNSl'DERABLY,    k3u-sld'ftr-a-bl^,     ad.      [from 
considerable.]—].    In  a  degree  deserving  notice. 
Jiosrom>nutt.—2,   AVilh   importance;    importantlv. 
Pope. 
CONSl'DERANCE,  kon-slcl'Sr-ilnse,   s.  [from   con- 
sider.]    Consideration;  reliedion.  Slirikspeare. 
CONSI'DERATE,  kou-sid'dr-ite,   a.  [eonsideratus  , 
Lat.]— 1.  Serious;  prudent;  not  rash.  Til  lot  son.— 2. 
Having  resjwet  to;  rcgai-di'ul.  Decay  of  I'iHtj.—'S, 
*I<xlerate;  not  rigorous. 
CONSl'DERATELY.    k5n-sid'fir-ite-l4,   ad.  [from 

considerate.]  Calmly;  coolly.  Bneon. 
CONSl'DERATKNESS,  koi.-sid'i^r-ite-nJs.  s. 
[fi-om  consiilerat'-.]  Prudence;  calm  deliberation. 
CONSIDERATION,  koa-slil-ar-J'shi^n,  s.  [fnnn 
consider.]—!.  The  act  of  considering;  r  gard;  no- 
tice. Locke.— 2.  Mature  tliought;  prudence.  Siii- 
7iry.—3.  Contemplation;  niuditation.  Siilney.—4. 
linijoitance;  claim  to  notice;  worihiness  of  regard. 
A  lilhon- — 5.  Ktiuivalenf;  comp.-nsation.  Ray. — 
6.  Motive  of  action;  iiiHuonce.  Clarenihii.-l . 
Reason;  ground  of  concluding.  Hooker. — S.  [In 
law.]  Coii.iitlcrntion  is  the  mat'  rial  cause  of 
a  contract,    without   which  no  contract  bindeth. 

CNNSI'OKRER.kSn-sid'fir-ftr.s.  A  man  of  reflec- 
tion.    Cofci  unierU  oj't/ie  Toiii;ne. 

To  CONSl'CJN,  kdn-sine',  v.  a.  [cmisi-no,  Latin.] 
—  1.  To  give  to  another  any  thing.  South.— 2.  I'o 
appropriate;  to  quit  lor  a  certain  pin-)iose.  Ailili- 
mn.—3.  To    commit;  to  intrust.     Aililixon. 

7'o  COXSI'CiN,  kon-slne',  V.  n.— 1.  'lo  yield;  to  sub- 
mit; to  resign.— 2.  lo  sign;  to  consen't  to.     Slwkx. 

CONSIGNATION,  kdn-sf-nVshftn,  s.  [tVo;,.  eon- 
sign.]—!.  The  act  of  consigning.  7'«i//h;-.— 2.  The 
act  of  signing.     Taylor. 

CONSI'GNIFICATIOS,  kdn  slg-nll-li-kl'shftn,  s. 
United  signification.     Harris. 

CONSl'GN.MEN  r,  k4n-sln -'m?!!!,  s.  [from  con- 
sign.]—1.  The  act  of  consigning.— 2.  The  writing 
by  which  any  thing  is  consigned. 

CONSl'MILAR,  kftn-slm'i-ldiva,  [from  consimilis, 
Lat.]  Having  one  common  resemblance. 

To  CONSrST,  k3ii-slst',  v.  a.  [ciinsisto,  Latin.]— 1. 
To  subsist:  not  to  perish.  Cotwtsiinis. — 2.  'I'o  con- 
tiinio    lixed  without    dissipation.     liixrciuovd.—S, 
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To  be  comprisfid;  to  be  contained;  true  cheerful- 
ness cormilsts  in  benevolence.     Ifahli, — 4.  To   be 
composed;  beer  rnni'.vr.f  of  malt  and  water.    Bur- 
nci.—s.  To  agi-ee;  not  to  oppose.    CUircntlon. 
CONSrSTENCE,  kAn-sl/tJnse,  ) 
CONSI'S  TENCY,  kiJii-sls'tln-si.  5   ' 
[coiisisteiitia,  low  Lit.]— 1.  Sf.iie  with  r  ipert  to  ma- 
terial e\i^teiice;  water  in  its  natural  ci/Hwtoire  is 
level.    Uncoil. — 2.    J)egive  o!'  denseness  or  rarity. 
Ar/jiit/iiiHl.—i.    Substance;  form;  make.   Sim^/i.—4. 
Agreement  with  iis(  If  or   with  any  oth- r  tiling. 
/t<lil>\oii.—S.  A  stale  in   which  things  cunliniie  tor 
some  time  at  a  sliiid.  Cltaiulirr.s: 
CONSl'Sl'ENr,  koii-sl^'i^nt,  a.    [consisteiis,   Lat.] 
—1.    Not    contradictor);    not    opposed.    Soulli.—L 
Firm;  not  fluid,  ll'ooihvnrd. 
CONSI'STEMLY,  k6n-s<s'iJnt-l^,  .-id.    [from  con- 
sistent.]      Without       contiadietioii;      agreeably. 
Broome. 
CONSISIO'RIAL,    kiSn-sis-to'ri  ai,  a.    [f.om    con- 
sistory.]     Relating    to    the    ecclesiastical    court. 
Aijl'JTe. 
CO'iVblsrORY,  kon'si-tfir-e,  s.  [cunsisiorium,  Lat-j 
—1.  The   place  of  justice  in   tlit-  court  Christian. 
Ho'iker.  South.— 2.    The   assembly  of  cardinals.  At- 
terbury.—i.    Any    solemn     assembly.    MiUon.—4. 
Place  ot  residence.  Sh'ikspeare. 
CONSO'CIAl'E,    k&  .-io'shi  kw,  s.   [from  consocio, 
Lat.]   An  accomplice;   a  confederate;  a   partner. 
Hiii/wfird. 
To  CONSO'CIATE,   k6n-so'slii-4te,  v.  a    [consocio, 
Lai.J— 1.    To   unite;  to  join.    lFotton.—2.    To  ce- 
ment; to  hold  together.  Burnet. 
To  CONSO'CIATE,  kon-^o'shi-ite,   v.   n.  To   coa- 
lesce; to  unite.  Boit  f y. 
CONSOCIA'TION,   kc5ii-so-sh^i'shfin,  s.  from    con- 
sociate.]— !.  Aliianee.    Brii    Jonsoii.—2.  Union;  iii- 
tim:ic\ ;  companimiship. 
CONSO'LABLE,    koii.s6'li-bl,    a.   [from    console.] 

That  which  admits  comfort. 
To  CO'NSOLATE,    koii'so-lite,    v.    a.    [cousolor, 

Latin.]  'I'o  coiutorl;  to  console.   Bronm. 
CONSOLATION,     koii-so  la'shan.    s.     [consolatio, 

Lat.]  Comfort;  alleviation  of  mis- rv.  Biicon. 
CONSOLA'I  OR,   kSu'so-lA-tflr,  s.  [Latin.]  A   com- 
forter. 
CONSO'LATOUY,    k6ii-s8l  li-t(\r-i,  s.[  from  eonso- 
late.]   A  speech  or  writing  containing  (upicks  of 
comfort.  Milton. 
CONSO'L^TORY,   k6ii-sol'lJ-t5ivJ,  a.  [from  conso- 

late.]    Tending  to  give  comtort. 
To    CONSO'LE,   kdn-sole'.    v,    a.    To    comoil;    to 

cheec.  Pvpc. 
CONSU'Ll:  k6n-s6\i   s.  [French.]  In  arehiteetuiv.a 
part  or  member  projecting  in  manner  of  a  bratj^et. 
ChamUrr. 
C0NSO'LER,k6ii-so'lftr.  s.  [from  tonside  ]  One  that 

gives  ciiuilijrt.     It'iuUtrion. 
CONSO'LIDANT,  iaii->3l'i-d4nt,   a.  [fr.ini  conso- 
lidate.]    That  which  has    the   ipiality   of  uniiiig 
wouiuN. 
r«  CONSO'LIDATE,  koii-,dl'i-.l^le,  v.   a.  jionsoli- 
der,  Fr.]— I.  To  tiirin  into  a  compact  or  sod-,.  ImxI)  ; 
to  bar  U-n.  Burnet.  Arbuthiiot. — 1.  To  combine  two 
paiiiam-ntiirv  bills  into  one. 
To  CONiO'LlUA  1  E,  kin-sol'i-dite,  v.  i».  To  grow 

firm,  hard,  or  solid.     Bmon.  il'ooiluiii d. 
CON  SOLID  ATION,k5u-sdl-i.d:\'shftn,  s.  [fioni  con- 
solidate.]—1.  The  act  of  iiniiing  into  a  solid  mass. 
2.   1  he  uiineNing  of  one  bill  in  j)arlianieiit   toaiin> 
ther.— .i.      The  combining  two  beneliies  into  one. 
force/. 
CONSONANCE,  kon'sA-n.^nse,  ) 
CO'NSONANCY,  krtn'si-nitn.si,  V' 

[consonance,  Fr.]— 1.  Accord  of  sound.  li'oitcn.— 
2.  Consisteiicj  ;  congruence.  Hninmund. — 3.|Agree- 
meiit;  coiicurti;  friendship.  Shiikspeare. 
CO'NSON ANl',  kdii'sA-iianL,  a.  [consonance,   Fr.] 

Agreeable;  accordnig;  consistent.     Hooker. 
CO'.VSDXAN  r,  koii'so-:iint,  s.  [consonant,  Latin.] 

A  h'tlerwliieh  eaiilint  be  suundi  d  by  ilstrlf. 
CO'NSONANILY,  kon' i-nint-l4,  ad.    [from   con- 
sonant, j     Consistently;   a^tcably.     Hooker.     Til- 
tot  son. 
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CONSONANTS-ESS,  kon'so-nAut-ii?s,  s.  [from 
consonant]  Ag;rei'ahleiiess;  foiisisteiicy. 

CO'NSONOUS,  kon'so-nfis,  a.  [consonus,  Latin.] 
AgrCfing  in  sound;  sjmplionious. 

CONSOPIA'TION,  kSn-so-pi-iMian,  s.  [from  con- 
sopio,  I.atin.]  Tlic  act  of  laying  to  sleep.  Dighy. 

CCNSORT,  koii'soit,  s.  [eoiisors,  Latin.]— 1.  Com- 
panion; partner.  Deriham. — 2.  An  assembly;  a  cli- 
vsn;  a  consultation.— 3.  A  number  of  instrnments 
playing  together.  Ecclus. — 4,  Concurrence;  union. 
Attn-buiy. 
To  CONSO'RT,  kon  s6rt'.  v.  n.  [from  tlie  noun.] 
To  as<ocia'e  with.    Drydeiu 

Tff  CONSO'RT,  kSn-sort',  v,  a.— 1.  To  join;  to  mix; 
to  marry.  He  with  his  nmsortcil  Eve.  Milton.  Locke. 
— 2.  To  accompany.  Slmksl>eare. 

CONSO'RTABLE,  k3n-s6ri'i-bl,  a.  [from  consort.] 

To  be  compared  with;  suitable,  ll'utlon. 
CONSO'RTION,   kon-sdi-'shin,  s.  [consortio,  Lat.] 

Partnership;    society. 
CONSPE'CTABLE,    k6n-sp?k'ta-liJ,  a.   [from  con- 

spectus,  Latin.]  Easy  to  be  seen. 
CONSPE'CTUITY,  kdn-spSk'riV4-t^,  s.    [conspect- 
us, Latin.]  Si  nse  of  seeing.  Sluikspeare. 

CONSPE'RSION.  k6n-sp§/slifln,  s.  [conspersio, 
Lat.]  A  sprinkling  about. 

CONSPICU'I'IY,  k6ii-spi-ki\'i-tJ,  s.  [from  conspi- 
cuous.] Brightness;  favourableness  to  the  sight. 
Glanville. 

CONSPI'CUOUS,  kSn'spiU'i-fis,  a.  [conspicuus, 
Latin.]— 1.  Obvious  to  (he  sight;  seen  at  dis- 
tance.—2.  Eminent;  famous;  distinguished.  Ad- 
riUoru 

CONSPICUOUSLY,  kon-spjk'fi-tis-lJ,  ad.  [from 
Conspicuous.]— 1.  Obviously  to  the  view.  JFatts>— 
2.  Eminently  finiously;  remarkably. 

CONSPI'CUOUSNESS,  kon-splk'iVa's-nis,  s.  [from 
conspicuous.]— 1.  Exposure  to  the  view.  Boyle. — 
2.  Eminence;  fame;   celebrity.  Boyle. 

CONSPI'RACY,  k6n-sp5r'a-sd,  s.  [conspiratio,  Lat.] 
— 1.  A  plot;  a  concerted  treason.  Dryden. — 2.  An 
agreement  of  men  to  do  any  thing,  evil  or  unlaw- 
ful. Cowel. — 3.  Tendency  of  many  causes  to  one 
event. 

CONSPI'RANT,  kon-spi'rSnt,  a.  [conspirans,  Lat.] 
Conspiring;  engaged  in  a  conspiracy;  plotting. 
Shakspearc. 

CONSPIRA'TION,  kon-spi-ri'shftn,  s.  [conspiratio, 
Lat.]  A  plot. 

CONSPI'RATOR,  k6n-spli-'S-tfir,  s.  [from  con- 
spire, Latin.]  A  man  engaged  in  a  plot;  a  plot- 
ter. South. 

To  CONSPI'R  E,  kon-spiri,  v.  n.  [conspiro,  Latin.] 
— 1.  To  concert  a  ciinie;  to  plot.  S/iaks.—2.  To 
agive  together;  as,  alt  things  I'onsijire  to  make  him 
fia/jpy. 

CONSVl'RER,  kon-'ipi'rar,  s.  [from  conspire.]  A 
Conspirator;  a  plotter.  Slickipenrc. 

CONSPI'RING  POWERS,  kSn-spl'rlng-pou-ftrs, 
[In  mechani<:ks.]  All  such  as  act  in  direction  not 
opposite  to  one  another.     Hirrit. 

CONSPURCA'TION,  kon-spar-ki'shfln,  s.  [from 
conspurco.  Lat.]  Oefilement;  pollution. 

CO'NS TABLE,  kftn'slii-bl,  s.  [comes  stabuli,  as  it  is 
5Up])o>ed.]— 1.  Lord  high  constable  is  an  ancient 
ofKcer  of  the  crown,  long  disused  in  England.  The 
function  of  the  cnsiahle  of  England  consisted  in 
the  care  of  the  common  peace  of  the  land  in  deeds 
of  arms,  and  in  matters  of  war.  To  the  court  of 
the  ron.f/«6/c  and  marshal  belonged  th;'  cognizance 
of  contracts,  ileeds  of  arms  without  the  realm,  and 
combats  and  blazonry  of  arms  within  it.  From  these 
arc  derived  pftty  onstables,  or  infcriour  officers  of 
the  iieaee.  Cowel.  Clarendon.— 2.  To  over-run  the 
CONSTABLE.  To  spend  more  than  what  a  man 
knows  himself  to  be  worth. 

CO-NSTAHLESHIP,  kan'sl^-bl-^hip.  s.  [from  con- 
stabli..]  'Iheofficeof aconstaWe.  Cnrcii: 

CO'NSTANCY.  k6n'st4n-s4,  s.  [constantia,  Latin.] 
—1.  Immutability;  perpetuity;  unalterable  con- 
tinuancL-.  llookeP.—2.  Consistency;  unvaried  state. 
Jiay.—S.  Resolution;  steadiness.  Prior.— 4.  Last- 
ing affection.  .Si/uth.~S.  Certainty;  Veracity. 
S/ui/cs{mare. 
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CO'NSTAN'l",  kon'stint,  a.  [constans,  Latin.)— J. 
Firm;  not  fluid.  Boyle.— 2.  Unvaried;  Unchanged; 
imnuitable;  durable.— 3.  Firm;  resolute:  determin- 
ed. .%aks. — 4.  Free  from  change  of  affection.  Sid' 
ney.—S.  C<  rtain;  not  various.  Addison. 

CO'NSTANTLY,  k3ii'st3nt-li,  ad.  [from  constant.] 
Unvariablv;  perpetually;  certainly;  steadily. 

To  CONSTE'LLATE,  kon-stSl'lite,  v.  n.  [con- 
stellatus,  Latin.]  To  shine  with  one  general 
light. 

To  CONSTE'LLATE,  kou'stil'lAte,  v.  a.  To  unite 
several  shining  bodies  in  one  splendour. 

CONSTELLA'TION,  koii-st^l-li'shan,  s.  [from 
constellate.] — 1.  A  cluster  of  fixed  stars.  Isaiah. — 
2.  An  assemblage  of  splendours,  or  excellenci.  s. 
Hammond. 

CONSTERNA'TION,  k3n-st?r-ni'sli&n,  f.  [from 
cunsterno,  Latin.]  Astonishment;  amazement; 
wonder.  South. 

To  CO'NSTIPATE,  kon'stJ-pite,  v.  n.  [from  con- 
stipo,  Lat.]— 1.  To  crowd  together  into  a  narrow 
room.— 2.  To  stop  by  filling  up  the  passages.  Ar- 
huthnot. — 3.  To  bind  the  belb. 

CONSTIPA'TION,  kon-st^-pi'shan,  s.  [from  con- 
siipate.]— 1.  The  act  of  crowding  any  thing  into 
less  room.  Bentley. — 2.  Stoppage;  obstruction  by 
plenitude.  Arbuthnol. 

CONSTI'TUENT,  kon-nltsh'i-Snt.  a.  [constituenp, 
Lat.]  Elemental;  essential;  that  of  which  any  thing 
eonsuts.  Dryden.  Bentliu. 

CONSTI'TUENT,  kon-stitsh'&  ?nt,  s.— 1.  The  per- 
son or  thing  which  constitutes  or  settles  anything. 
Hale.— 2.  That  which  is  necessary  to  the  subsist- 
ence of  any  thing.  Arbuthnot.—S.  He  that  deputes 
another. 

To  CO'NSTITUTE,  k6n'ste-ti\te,  v.  a.  [constituo, 
Lat.]— I.  To  give  formal  existence;  to  produce. 
Decay  of  Piety.— 2.  To  erect;  to  establish.  Taylor. 
— 3.  To  depute. 

CO'NSTITUTER,  kon 'st^-t^i-tar,  s.  [from  consti- 
tute.] He  that  constitutes  or  appoiius. 

CONSllTU'TION,  kon-sti-tft'shan,  s.  [from  con- 
stitute.]—!. The  act  of  constituting;  enacting; 
establishing. — 2.  State  of  being;  natural  qualities. 
Nexvton.—3.  Corporeal  frame.  Arbulhnot. — J.  Tem- 
per of  body,  with  respect  to  health.— 5.  Temper 
of  mind.  Sidney.  Clarendon.— 6.  Established  form 
of  government;  system  of  laws  and  customs. 
Daniel.— 7.  Particular  laws;  establishment;  insti- 
tution.   Hooker. 

CONSTITU'TIONAL,  kSn-stJ-ti'shan-ai,  a.  [from 
constitution.]—].  Bred  in  the  constitution;  radi- 
cal. Sharp.— 2.  Consistent  with  the  constitution; 
legal. 

CO'is'S TITUTIVE,  kon'stJ-ti-tIv,  a.  Lfrom  consti- 
tute.]—I.  Elemental;  essential;  productive.— 2. 
Having  the  power  toenactor  establish. 

To  CONSTRA'IN,  k6n.strine',  v.  a.  [constraindre, 
French.]— 1.  'I'o  compel;  to  force  to  some  action. 
— 2.  I'o  hinder  by  force.  Dryden. — 3.  To  necessi- 
tate. Pope.— A.  To  violate;  to  ra\ish.  Shaks. — 5. 
To  conline;  to  press.  Gay. 

CONSTRA'INABLE,  kon-stri'ni-bl,  a.  [from  con- 
strain.] Liable  to  lonstraint.     Hooker. 

CONSTRA'INER.  kon-stri'nar,  s.  [from  constrain.] 
He  that  constrains. 

CON^STRATN'T,  kon-strinl',  s.  [contraintej 
French.]  Compulsion;  violence;  conlinemeiit. 
Lorke. 

To  CONSTRI'CT.  kdn-strlkt',  v.  a.  [constrictum, 
Lat.]- 1.  To  hind;  to  cramp. — 2.  To  contract^  to 
cause  to  shrink.    Arbulhnot. 

CONSTRI'CTION,  kon-strik'shan,  s.  [from  con- 
strict.] Contraction;  compression.  Ray. 

CONSTRI'CTOR,  kdu-strlk'tar,  s.  [constrictor, 
Latin.]  That  which  compresses  or  contracts.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

To  CONSTRI'NGE,  kSn-strlnje',  v.  a.  [constrin- 
go,  Latin.]  To  compress;  to  contract;  to  bind. 
S/iaksfteare. 

CONSTRI'NGENT,  k^n-stvln'jlnt,  a.  [constrin- 
gens,  Lat.]  Having  the  quality  of  binding  or  con^ 
pressing.  Bacon. 
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To  CONSTRU'CT,  kon-stifikt',  v. a.  [coiisti uctiis, 
Laf.]  To  hiiilil;  to  t'urni.  Boyle. 

CONSTRU'CTION,  kSn-stiftk'sliftn,  s.  [tonstruc- 
tio,  Laiiii.]— 1.  The  act  of  buikliiiir;  Uibiicatiuii. 
—2.  U'lii-  form  of  biiiUling;  s»:ilcturt;  fabrick. 
Arhiilhiint.—'i.  Tbi-  j)Uttiiig  of  words  toijether  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convey  a  complete  sense. 
Clarke.  Lorkv.—i.  The  act  of  arranging  terms  in 
tlie  proper  oriler;  the  act  of  interpitiinp;  etplana- 
tioii.  Sliaks.—S.  The  sense;  the  meaning.  Col/ici; 
— 6.  Judgment;  mental  rtpresi  ntation;  lie  put  a 
bad  conslniction  upon  good  actions.  Brmm—7. 
The  manner  of  describing  a  figure  in  geome« 
try. 

CONSTRU'CTIVE,  kdn-strfikMv,  a.  By  construc- 
tion. BImkstone, 

CON-STRU'CTURE,  k6n-strfik'(shire,  s.  [from 
construct.]  Pik-;  etlitice;  flibiick.  Blarkmore. 

To  CONSTRU'E,  k6n-str88'.  or  koa'stftr,  v.  a.  [con- 
struo,  Lit.]—!.  To  range   words  in   their  natural 
order.— 2.  l"ointerce|)t;  to  e\ plain.  Hooker, 
To  CO'NSTUPRATE,  k6n'sti-prite,  v.  a.  [con- 
stupro,  Latin.]     To  violate;  to  debauch;  to  defile. 

CONSTUPRA'riON,  kon-sti-pra'shtin,  s.  [from 
constuprate.]  TiiJation; dtfilemenfi 

CONSUBSTA^VTIAL,  k6n-s6l>-stan'sbil,  a.  [con- 
substantialis,  Latin.] — 1.  Ha>'ing  the  same  essence 
or  substance.  Houker.—2.  Being  of  the  same  kind 
or  nature.  Brereii'oor/, 

CONSUBSTAN  riA'LITY,  k3n.sfib-stan-sIi^-ai'i-tJ, 
s.  [from  consubstantial.]  Existence  of  more  than 
one  in  the  same  sufestance.  Ilnmmoiid. 

To  CONSUBSIA'NTIATE,  k6n-sftt)-st5u'shi-ite, 
V.  8.  [con  and  substantia,  Lat.]  To  unite  in  one 
common  substance  or  nature. 

CONSUBSTANnA'TION,k(in-sfib-stan-shi-i'shian, 
s.  [from  consubstantiate.]  The  union  of  tlie 
body  of  our  bk-ssed  Saviour  with  the  sacramen- 
tal element,  according  to  the  Lutherans.  At- 
tcrhui-y. 

CO\'SUETUDE,  koii-sA-i'tude,  s.  Custom;  usage. 
Ash. 

CO'NSUL,  kon'sfti,  s.  [consul,  Lftt.]— 1.  The  chief 
magistrate  in  the  Roman  r:  pnblick.  Drijden.—2. 
An  officer  comiiiissioiied  in  foreign  parts  to  judge 
between  the  merchants  of  his  nation. 

CO'NSULAR,  kon'shu-ISr,  a.  [consularis,  Latin.]— 
].  R'-lating  to  the  consul.  Sjjctator 2.  CON- 
SULAR Mail.  One  who  has  been  con-.ul.  Ben 
Jiinsoti. 

CO'NSULATE,  kon'sliA-lite,  s.  [consulatus,  Lat.] 
'I'he  office  of  consul.     Addison. 

CO'NSULSHIP.k6ii',fil.shlp,  s.  [from  consul.]  The 
office  ol"  consul.  Beu  J'tison. 

To  CONSU'LT,  kSii-sfilt',  V.  v.  [consulto,  Latin] 
'I'o  take  counsel  togi  (her.    Clarendon. 

TuCOXSU'Ll,  kon-sft  t',v.a.— 1.  To  ask  advice;  as, 
he  consulted  his  friends.— 2.  To  reganl;  to  act 
with  view  or  respect  to.  L' Est  range.— 3.  To  plan; 
to  contrive.  f/a;Y;ir/9n.—4.  1  o  search  into;  to  exa- 
mine; to  inquire  of;  as,  to  i-otrMk  iin  author. 

CONSU'LT  kdn-sfili',  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  ITie 
act  of  consulting.  Drydcii.—i.  The  eliect  of  con- 
sulting; determination.— 3.  A  council;  a  number 
of p(rs<ms nssinibled  in  deliberation.     SiviJ'l. 

CONSUL  i- A' ITON.  kon-sttl-li^'shftn,  s.  [fiom  con- 
sult.]—!. The  act  of  consulting;  seci-et  dt-liliera- 
tion.  Mark.— 2.  A  numlier  of  persons  consulted 
together.     H'iseiDun. 

CONSU'LTER,  kdn-sfil't&r,  s.  [from  consult.]  One 
that  consults  or  asks  counsel.  Deuteroiionti/. 

CONSU'.MAULE,  k6n-sft-ma-bl,a.  [from  consume.] 
Susceptible  of  destruction,  llllkins. 

To  CONSU'ME,  kou-sftuie',  v.  a.  [consumo,  Lat.] 
To  waste;  to  sjiend;  to  destroy.  Deuteronomy. 

V'o  CONSU'ME,  kAu-si'ime',  v.  ii.  To  waste  away;  to 
1h>  exhausted.  Shnk^penre. 

CONSU'MER,  koii-su'mftr,  s.  [from  consume.]  One 
that  spends,  wastes,  or  destroys  anv  thing. 

To  CONSU'iMMATE.  kdn-sfim'mitf,  v.  a.  [con- 
somnier,  Fr.]     To  complete;  to  pertVct.  Slinks. 

CONSC'M.MATE,kon-sttm'm.^te,a.  [from  the  verb.] 
Complete;  perfect.    Addison. 
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CONSU'.MMATION,  k8n-sfim'mi-sli6n,  s.  [from 
consummate.]- 1.  Completion;  perfection;  end, 
Addi:on.—2.  The  end  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
— 3.  Di-aih;  end  of  life.  Shakspeare. 

CONSU'MPTION  k^n-sdm'shAii,  s.  [consumptio, 
Latin.]— 1.  The  act  of  consuming;  waste;  destruc- 
tion. Locke. — 2.  'I'he  state  of  wasting  or  perishing. 
— 3.  A  waste  of  mucular  flesh,  attended  with  a 
hectick  fever.  Qiiimy.    S/iaks/mire. 

CONSU'MP TIVK,  k6n-sfim'tlv,  a.  [from  consume.] 
—1.  Destructive;  wasting;  exhausting.  Addison. — 
2.  Diseasr'd  with  aconsuniption.  Hnrvey. 

CONSU'MPTIVENESS,  kdu-^fim'tiv-nls,  s.  [from 
consumptive. ;  A  tendency  to  a  consumption. 

CONSU'TILE,  kon-sA'til,  a.  [consutilis,  I.at.]  That 
is  sewed  or  stitchetl  together. 

To  CONTA'BULATE,  kon-tib'tVlite,  v.  a.  [con- 
tabulo,  Lat.]  To  floor  with  hoartls. 

COVTABULA'TION,  kan-tHb-iVli'shfin,  s.  [conta- 
bulatio,  Lat.]  A  joining  of  boards  together. 

CO'N  lACT,  k3n't5kt,  s.  [contactus,  Lat.]  Touch; 
•lose  union.  Nervton. 

CON  TA'CTION,  kontak'shfin,  s.  [contactus,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  touching.     Brmon, 

C0NTA'GI0N,k6n-ii'jJ.fin,  s.  [contagio,  Lat.]— I. 
The  emission  from  body  to  body  by  which  diseases 
are  communicated.  Bacon.— 2.  Inftrtion;  propa- 
gation of  mischief.  K.  Charles.— 3.  Pestilence; 
venomous  emanations.    Sliakspeare, 

CONTA'GIOUS,  k3n-ti'jJ-fis,  a.  [from  contagio, 
Lat.]  Infectious;  caught  by  approach.  Prior. 

CON TA'GIOUSNESS,  kdnti'j^-fis-ngs,  s.  [from 
contagious.]  The  qualitv  of  being  contagious. 

To  CON  lA'IN.  k6n-tine',  v.  a.  [contineo,  Lat.]— 
To  hold,  as  a  vessel.— 2.  To  comprise,  as  a  writ- 
ing. John.— 3.  To  restrain;  to  withhold.  Spenser. 

To  CON TA'IN,  kSn.tim^,  v.  n.  To  live  in  conti- 
nence or  chastity.  Arbnthnot. 

CONTA'INABLE,  k6ii-tA'n^-l)l.  a.  [from  contain.} 
Possible  to  be  contained.    Boyle. 

To  CONTA'MINATK.  IkSn-tam'J-nite,  v^julcon- 
tamine,  Latin.]  To  defile;  to  cornipt  lij  base  mix- 
ture.    Shiiksl'cnre. 

CONTA'MINATE.  k6n-tam'^-nite,  a.  [from  the 
v.-rb.]  Polluttd;  defiled.    Shaksprnre. 

CON  rAMINA'Tl01>.\  kon-tam-J-na'shfin,  s.  [from 
contaminate.]  Pollution;  defilement. 

CONTE'MERATED,  kon-tJni'^-ia-tJd,  a.  [conte- 
meratus,  Lat.]  Violated;   polluted. 

To  CONTEMN,  kon-iJm',  v.  a.  [colltemno,  Latin.] 


To  desi)ise;  to  scorn;  to  sjiijht;  to  negle 
ONTE'MNEH,  kon-tem'iiOr,  s.    [froi 


CONlii'MNEH,  kon-teiu'iiOr,  s.  [from  contemn.] 
One  that  contemns;  :i  despiser.  South. 

To  CON  TE'MPER,  kon-tlm'i>fir,v.  a.  [conteini)ero, 
Lat.]  To  modeiiite  b\-  mixture.    Jiay. 

CONTE'MPERAMENT.  k3u-t?ni'pfir-S-m?nt,  x. 
[from  conlempero.  Lat.]  The  degree  of  any  qua- 
litv  as  tempered  to  others.     ))ertiam. 

To  CONIE'MPERAIE,  kon-tfm'pi^r-Ate,  v.  a. 
[from  contempero,  Latin.]  To  moderate;  to  tem- 
|K'r  bv  mixture.     If'isrmnn. 

CON  lEMPERA'TION.  kSn-tfm-pflr-i'shfln,  s. 
[from  contemiierate.]— 1.  The  act  of  moderat- 
ing or  temiK-ring.— 2.  Proportionate  mixture;  pro- 
portion. 

To  CONTE'MPLATE,  k6n-tfm'jilite,  v.  a.  [con- 
templor,  Ijit.]  To  stndv;  to  meditate.  Il^atts. 

To  CONTE'MPLATE,  kon-tJm'plite,  v.  n.  To 
muse;  to  think  studiously  with  long  attention. 

CONTEMPLA'TION,  kdn-tfm-pli'shfln,  s.  [from 
contemplate.]—!.  Me<litation;  studious  thought 
on  any  subject.  Shaks.—l.  Holy  nietlilation;  a 
holy  exercise  of  the  soul,  employed  in  attention 
to  sacrtd  things.— 3.  Study;  opposed  to  action. 
South. 

CONTE'.MPLATIVE,  kon-t?m'pl.Vtlv,  a.  [from 
contemplate.]— 1.  Given  to  thought;  stuilious; 
thoughtful.  /V/iAnm.— 2.  F,m])loyed  in  study;  de- 
dicatee! to  study.— 3.  Having  the  power  of  thought. 
Rail. 

CONTE'.MPLATIVELY,  k3n-t?m'pl.\.tiv-l*,  art. 
[from  contemplative.]  'Ilioughtfully;  attentiveh . 

CONTEMPLA'TOR.  kSii-tJm-pli'tfir,  s.  [Lat.]  One 
employed  in  studj .    Hakigh, 
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Kite,  fir,  fill,  lit,-*«ni,mil;— pine.jjIni- 
'^'^TE'MPORARY.Un-t&ni'po-ia.ri.a.  [comeni-  ,ro   CONTK'ST,  kon-t^st',  v.  n.-l.  To  slrive;   to 

I.--.    ,    ,  ■  ■_     :.. _  „      ,  contend,  yii/rnt-r.— 2,  To  vie;  to  emulate. /'o/if.' 

CO'Nl ES i;  kSn'tlst,  s.    [liom  the  veib.J   Dispute; 


poraiii,  Fr.]— 1.  Living  in  the  same  aq:e.  Dryden.— 
2.  Horn  .It  the  same  time.  Cuivtcij.—Z.  Exislinpat 
the  Kime  i>oiiit  of  time. 
CONTE'MHOKARV,  l<3ii-tSm'i>6-r4-iJ.  s.  One  who 

lives  at  the  siime  time  with  another.    Drijttcn. 
roCONTK'MPORIZE.k(5n-tSm'p6-)lze,  V.  a.  [con 
and   teiupus,   Latin.]     To   make  contemporary. 
Brown- 
CONTE'MPT,  k6n-tlmt',  s.    [contcmptiis,  Lat.]— 1. 
Theactof  despising  others;  scorn.  South.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  despised;  vi|.  ness, 
CONTE'MP'linLE,  k3ii-tjm'ti-bl,  a.    [from   con- 
temjrt] — 1,  Worthy  of  conte)npt;  deserving  scorn. 
— 2.  Despised;  scorned;  negl.-etrtl.  Locke— 3.  Scorn- 
ful; apt  to  despise.  Sliakspunrc. 
CONTE'AIPIIBLENKSS,      kon-tJm'ii-bl-nJs,      s. 
[from  contemptible.]  The  statoof  being  contempti- 
ble; vileness;  ch-apness,    Dccwi  "/'  Pie'y. 
CONrE'MPTlHLY.  k(5ii.tlm'.4-"bl4,  ad.    [from  con- 
lemptible.]   Meanly;  in  a  manner  deserving  con- 
tempt. 
CONTE'MPTUOUS,k6n-tgm'tshi-fl5,a.  [from  con- 
tempt.]    Scornful;  apt  to  despise.   Raleigh,    At- 
terhury. 
CONTE'MPTUOUSLY,     kSii-tfrn'tshi-fls-l^,      ad. 

[from  coiitemptuous]  With  scorn;  wiih  l;e^pite. 
CONTE'MPTUOUSNESS,  kdn-t^ni'tshi-fts-nSs;  s. 

[from  contemptuous.]  Disposition  to  contempt. 
To  CONTE'ND,  kon-t^id',  v.  n.  [contendo,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  strive;  to  struggle  in  opposition. — 2.  To  vie;  to 
act  in  emulation. 
To  CONTE'ND,  k3n-t?nd',   v.  n.     To  dispute  any 

thing;  to  contest.  Drydcii. 
CON TE'NDENT,  kdu-tgii'dJnt,  s.  [from  contend.] 

Ant-agonist;  opponent.  L'EsfjaiiL'c 
CONTE'NDER,  kdn-tJrtd'iir,  s.     [from  contend.] 

Combatant;  champion.   Lorke. 
CONTE'XT,  kon-tSnt',  a.    [cniitentns,  Lat-]— 1.  Sa- 
tisfied so  as  not  to  rej)!!!?;  easy.— 2.  Satisfied  so  as 
not  to  oppose.  Slmkspvnre. 
To  CONTE'nT,  kon-tgni',  v.  a.  [from  tlie  adjective.] 
—1.  To  satify  so  as  to  stop  complaint.  Tillotson.—2. 
To  please;  to  gratifv.   S/mk.\p/nre. 
CON  lE'NT,  kgn-tJiii'.  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.   Mo- 
derate hap)>iness.   Shnki:-^2.  Acquiescence;  satis- 
liictinn  in  a   thing  unexamined.    Pope  ~3.   That 
■which  is  containe<l,  or  included  in  any  thing,  ll'ootl- 
wnr6i.~4.  'Hie  power  of  containing;  extent;  capa- 
city.  Crmint.—S.  That  which  is  comprised  in  a 
^^•riting.  Grew.    Addixon 
CONTENTA'lION,  k6n-lJu-ti'sh5n,  s.  [from  con- 


tent.] Satisfaction;  cqiift-nt.  Sidney. 
ONTE'NTED,  k6n-t&n'i*a,  | 


,  |)art. a- [from  content-] 
Satisfied;  at  quiet;  not  repining.  Kttoiles. 

CONTE'Nl'EDLY,  kon-ili.'iJl-li  ad.  [from  con- 
tented.] Uncouccrnedlv.  Ulwk Duty oj  Mnii. 

CONTE'NTI  )N,  kon  tlii'shfln,  s.  [conteiitio,  Lat.] 
—1.  Stiife;  debate;  contest.  Deiay  of  Fie:y.—2. 
Emulation;  endeavour  to  excel.  Shaks.—Z.  Eager- 
ness; zeal;  ardour.  Rouen. 

CONTE'NIIOUS,  k6ii-ii5n'slifis,  a.  [from  contend.] 
Quarrrlsome;  given  to  deltate;  perverse. 

CONTE'NTIOUS  JHrLidifti-on,  kdi.-tln'shfl';,  [In 
law.]  A  court  which  has  a  power  to  judge  and  de- 
termine differences  between  contending  parties. 
Chambers. 

CONTE'NTIOITSLY,  l<6n-tJn'sha>-l4,  ad.  ffom 
contentious.]  Perverseh  ;  quarrelsomelv.  Droivn. 

CONrK'NTIOUSNESS.kSu-tJn'shas-nJs,  s.  [from 
contentious.]  Pronentss  to  contest;  perverseness; 
tmbulence.  Bentlru. 

CON  rE'NTLKSS,  kon-iJnt'lJs.  a.  [from  content.] 
Difcontcntul;  dissntistitil;  uni  asv.  S/inkspeare. 

CONTE'Nl  MICXT,  kov.-ijnt'nijnt,  s.  [from  con- 
tent, the  verli.]— 1.  Acquiescence  without  plenary 
satistjiction.  Hooker.  Greii'.—2.  Graiilicalion. 
H'ottoti. 

CONIE'RMINOUS.  kon-igr'ni^nfts,  A.   [contcrmi- 

nus,  Lat.]     lloiclering  upon.   Hale. 
CONTERUA'NKOUS,  kdii-tSr-ri'iii-fts,  a.  [conter- 

ranens,  Lat.]   Of  the  sarme  country. 
To  CON  TE'S'l',  k6n-l?st',  v.  a.  [contester,  Tr.]     I'o 
Dispme;  to  controvei't;  to  litigate,  linjdeu. 


ilitJerence;  debate,   lienhain. 
CONIES  1  A »LK,k3n-t2s'ta-bl,  a.  [from  contest.} 

Disputable;  controvertible. 
CONTE'STABLENESS,  kon-tJs'ti-l.l-nfs,  s.   [from 

contestable.]     Possibility  of  contest. 
CON  lESJA'  nON,  kon-tfes-ti'sbfin,  s.   [from  eon- 
test.]     1  he  act  of  contesting;  debate;  iirife.    dlor 
reiidun. 
To  COXTE'X,  kon-tSks',  v.  a.   [contexo,  Latin.]  To 

wea>e  togetiier.  Boyli-. 
CO'Nl  EXT,k6n'tJkst,  s.  [eonlextus,  Latin,]     The 

general  series  of  a  discourse.   Hmnmond. 
CO'XTEXT,  kOn'tiJkst,  a.  [from  conte.x.]     Knit  to- 
gether; firm.  JJerham. 
CON  lE'XTURE,  k6n-ieks'tslWii-e,  s.  [from  contex.] 
The  disi>osit)on  of  parts  one  among  another;  the 
system;  the  constitution.  Llrtrkmnrc. 
CON TIGNA'TION,  kon-tig-ni'shfin,  s.    [contigna- 
tio,  Lat.]— 1.  A  frame  of  beams  or  boanls    joined 
together.  ll'otton.—2.  The  act  of  framing  or  joining 
a  fubrick. 
CONTKiUTTY,  kon-ti-gi'i'etJ,  s.  [from  contiguous.] 

Actual  cimtact.  Bron-ii.  Hale. 
CONITGUOUS,  k6ii-tls'i-fis,  a.  [contiguus,  Latin.] 

Meeting  so  as  to  touch.  Nejfton. 
CONll'GUOUSLY,      kSn-lig'i-fis-li,     ad.      [from 
comi},'uous.]      Without^ any   intervening   spaces. 
nr>,de„.  .  '  ^     ' 

CONiTGUOUSNESS,    k5n.tlg'i'i-fis-n§s,  s.     [from 

contiguous.]     Close  connexion. 
CO'N'liNENCE,  k6n'tA-nanse,   > 
CO'NTLXENCY,  kdn'ti-njn-s^,  i  '' 
[continentia,  Lat.]-^.  Restraint;  command  of  one's 
self.- 2.  Chastity  in  general.  Shaks.—z.  Forlx  arance 
of  lawful  pleasure.  Grew.—i.  Moderation  in  lawful 
pleasures.    Taylor.— 5.    Continuity;  uuinterrujited 
course.  Aylijfe. 
CCN  1 INEN  T,  kSn'ti-nInt,  a.  [continens,  Lat.]— 1. 
Chastt;;  abstemious  in  lawful  pleasures.  Sliaks.—2. 
Restrained;  moderate;  tcmjterate.    Shaks.-S.  Con- 
tinuous; connected.  Brrrcwood. 
CO'NTINENT,  k3n'ti-n?ut,  s.  [contii»c!is,  I.at.]— 
1.   Land    not    disjoined    by    the  sen   from    other 
lands.  i5ai/fey.— 2.  That  which  contains  any  thing. 
Shakspeare. 
To  CON  ri'NGE,   kon-tlnje',  v.  n.   [contingo,  Lat.] 

I'o  touch;  to  reacit. 
CON  ri'NGENCK.,  kdn-t1n'j2nse,  ? 
CONTl'NGENCY,  kon-tln'.j^n-s4,  5  *" 
[from  contingent.]     The  quality  of  being  fortui- 
tous; accidental  possibiliiy.  Branm. 
CONII'.NGENT,  kon-tin'jjnt,  a.  [contingens,  Lat.] 

Falling  out  by  chance;  accidental.  South. 
CONTI'NGENT,  kon-tln'jint,  s.— I.  A  thhiginlhe 
hands  of  chance.  Grew. — 2.  A  proportion  that  fiills 
to  anv  person  upon  a  division. 
CONTi'NGENTLY,  k3n-tiu'j2ntli,  ad.   [from  con- 
tingent.]    Accidentally;     without     setlKd     rule. 
lV;iudnmrri. 
CONll'NGENTNESS,  kdn-tln'j?nt-nJs,   s.    [iron> 

contingent.]     Accid'  ntalness;  tiirtuiton'<ness. 
CONTl'NUAL,  k3ii-tlii'u-il,  a.  [continuus,  Lat.]— 

1.  Incessant;  proceeding  wi:liout  interruption. 
Pope.— 2.  [In  ktw.]  A  continual  claim  is  made 
from  time  to  time,  within  everj-  year  and  d:iy. 
Covjcl. 

CONIT'NUALNESS,  k3ntln'ft-ai-n?s,  s.  [fmni 
continual.]  Incessanuiess,  perpetuation,  uninter- 
rupted slate. 

CONTl'NUALLY,  kdn-tin'A-al-Ie,  ad.  [from  con- 
tinual.]— l.Wiiliout  pause:  wiliiuut  interruption.— 

2.  Withoni  ceasing.  Bciitley. 
CONTl'NUANCE,    kon-tlii'A-anse,    s.     [from  (Min- 

tiniie.]- 1.  Succession  uninterrupted.  Addison.— 
2.  Permanence  in  one  state.  Sidney.  South. — 3. 
Aboile  in  a  place. — 4.  Duration;  lasiingness.  Hay- 
ward.— 5.  Pi  rseverance.  Roniaris. 

CONil'NUATK,  kon-tlii'ft-ite,  a.  [continuntus, 
Lat.]— ]•  Immeiliately  nniti^d.  Hooker.— 2.  Unin- 
terrupted; unbroken.  Shakspra re. 

CONTINVA'lION,  kcln-tlu-ft  i'shfin,  s.  [from  con- 
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tirtiBtt.]  I'l-.itraciiou,  or  suctesslon  uniiiterruptwl. 
liai. 

CON'I  TNVIA  IIVE,  kon.tlii'fi4-tlv,  s.  [IVoin  <-on- 
tiiiuatf.)  Kxincssiiig  pei-umiifnee  or  duration. 
Ifatl.u 

CONllNUA'  rOR,  kSii-tin-i-i'tftr,  s.  [from  con- 
tiiiiia:.-.]  He  tluit  eoiuiiiiies or  kei;>s  up  the  si  ries 
of  siieiv  sHi<iu>  liruwn. 

fo  CON  Tl'NUE,  U^)ii-tiii'ii,  V.  11.  [coiitiiiiier,  Fr.]— 
1. 'I'u  remain  in  tiie  same  stale.  Matthcu-'~2-'Vn 
l.ist;  to  lie  durable.  Saiuut:U—3,  'I'o  pei-severe. 
Juh. 

Tit  CONTINUE,  kon-tin'i'i,  \:  :i.— l.To  protract,  or 
riiH-at  without  interruption.  I'salms- — J.  To 
nolle  without  a  cliiism,  or  nitervenine;  substance. 
M.Uon. 

CONITNUEDLY,  kontln'68d.l4,  ad.  [<rom  con- 
tinued.] Wiihout  interruption;  without  ceasing. 
North. 

CONl'l'NUER,  koii-tln'dt-fir,  s.  [fr»ni  continue.] 
Ilavini^the  power  ot"  perseverance.  Stuikxpcaii: 

CONTlis^U'1'1  y,  kon-ti-nft'i-te,  s.  [continuitas,  Lnt.] 
—1.  CcHinexiou  nninterrupted;  tohesion.— 2.  The 
iKNture  or  cohesion  of  tJie  partsof  an  animal  body. 
Qiiincy.  Arbut/innl. 

CONTINUOUS,  Uon-;5n'u-fis,  a.  [continuus,  Lat.] 
Joined  together  uiiUuul  the  inteneulion  of  any 
space.  Nnvioiu 

To  CONTO'R'l, kon-t6ri',  V.  a.  [contortus,  Lat.]  To 
twist;  to  writhe.  Ji/^y. 

CONTO'KTION,  kOM-t6i-'shan,  s.  [from  contort.] 
Twist;  wry  inoiion;  ilexurj.  Kaij. 

COSTOU'R,  k6i\-thhi',  s.  [Fivnch.]  The  outline; 
the  line  by  which  any  figure  is  define<l  or  termi- 
nated. 

CO'NTRA,  kon'tri.  A  Latin  preposition  used  in 
eoiiiposition,  which  signifies  ngtiimt' 

CO'NIUABANU,  k6ii'tra-b4nd,  a.  [contrabando, 
Ilal.]     Prohibited;  illegal;  unlawful.   Drijdfu. 

To  CO'NTRALiAND,  kou'tra-bind,  v.  a.  [from  the 
adj.-ctive.]    1  o  import  goods  prohibited. 

To  CO'N  IRACr,  koii'ii-akt,  v.  a.  [contractus,  Lat.] 
— 1.  To  draw  together;  to  shorten.  Donne. — 2.  To 
bring  two  parlies  together;  to  nlake  a  bargain. 
Dryilcn.—Z.  To  betroth;  toafiiance.  Ta'ler.—4,  To 
procure;  to  bring;  to  incur;  to  draw;  to  get:  as, 
/le  cuiitracis  OaU  liaiiil.i;  lie  contracts  a  disease. 
Kin^  CImrles.—S.  'I'o  shorten;  to  abridge;  to  epi- 
tomize. 

To  CON TRA'CT,  k3n-trikl',  v.  n.-l.  To  shiink 
up;  to  grow  short.  Ai/iul/mot.—2.  To  bargain;  as, 
to  contract^"/'  a  r/uanlity  of  provisions. 

CONTRA'Cl",  kSn-ti-akl',  particip.  a.  [from  the 
verb.]     ARianceil;  oMtracted.  Slink.ipcare. 

CO'NTRACT,  k6ii'i.Aki,  S.-1.  A  bargain;  a  com- 
pact. Temple.— 2,  A  act  >'herebj  a  man  and  wo- 
jiian  are  betmihed  to  one  another.  S/iak.s:—3. 
A  writing  ill  which  the  terms  of  a  liargain  are  in- 
cludi-d. 

CON  TRA'C  TEDNESS,  kSi.-tiSk'iJd-ngs,  s.  [from 
coniracteil.]      The  state  of  beiii.   conn-acted. 

CONTRACllBI'LllY,  k6n-tr4k-te-bll'4.t*,  s. 
[fioin  conti-actible  ]  Possibility  of  being  con- 
tracted. Arhiilhuot. 

CON  IHA'CTUJLE,  kon-irJk'i^bl,  a.  [from  eou- 
tract.]    Capable  of  contraction.  Arbuthmt. 

CON  IH.VCTIBLENESS,  kdn-trak'ii-bl-ii&s,  s. 
[IVoin  conlractible.]  The  quality  of  suftering  cou- 
iraotion. 

CON  IKA'CTILE,  k6n-trak'tlle,  a.  [from  con- 
tract] Having  the  power  of  shortening  itself. 
Arhuihntit. 

CONTRA'CIION,  kdn-trlk'shftn,  s.  [contractic 
laJt.]— l.The  act  ol'  contraeting  or  sliorleiiing.- 
2.  Till!  act  of  shrinking  or  shrivelling.  Arlinlhnul. 
—3.  The  slate  ot  bi.ing  contracted  or  drawn  into  a 
narrow  compass.  ficivlfu. — 4.  [In  giainiiiar.] 
'I'he  ntluelion  of  two  vowels  or  syllables  to  one. — 
— .'!.  Abbri  viation;  as,  the  u-riting  isj'ult  «/' contrac- 
tions. 

CONTRA'CTOK,  k6n-lrak'ifir,  s.  [from  contract.] 

One  of  the  parties  to  a  conlrait  or  bargain. 
To  CONTRADl'CT,  kdn-ir4.<llkt',   v.  a.   [contra- 
diio.  Lat.]— 1,  Toopi>o$e  verball\.  Dnj<U'n—i.  To 
be  cuutrary  t»;  10  iviiiigii.  Hoilxr. 
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CONIRADI'CIER,  k3ii-tr3-dlU'tar,  s.  [from 
contradict.l  One  that  contradicts;  an  opposer. 
Snijt. 

CONlItApi'CflON,  k(jn-tii-ilik'shaii,  s.  [from 
contiaiiict.]— 1.  Verbal  uppiisitiun;  controversial 
assertion.  'yiHiou.—2.  Opposition.  Hehreiis.—i.  In- 
consistency; incongniity.  South.— A.  Contrariety  in 
tlioiiglit  or  etlect.  Sidne'i. 

CONI'RAUI'CllOUS,  k3ii-tr4Kllk'shiis,  ^.  [from 
conlradiit.]— I.  Filled  with  contradiction;  incon- 
sistent.—2.  Inclined  to  contradict. 

CON  I  RA  Die  110U9NESS,  kdn-tii-dlk'shi5Ml5s, 
s.  [iVom  contradictious.]   Inconsistency.  Sorris. 

CONIKAUI'CTORILY,  kdu-trJ-dlk'tai-J-l*,  ad. 
[from  contradictory.]  Inconsistcutly  with  hiniseir; 
opposiielv  to  others.  Brown. 

CON  IRADl'C  lORY,  k6n-tr4-dik't5r-i,  a.  [contra- 
dietorius,  Lat.]— 1.  Opposite  to;  inc  nsistent  with. 
Sout/i.—2.  [in  logick.]  That  which  is  in  the  fullest 
opposition. 

CONTHADl'CrORY,k6ii-tritlik'l&r-J,  s.  A  pro^Kl• 
sition,  which  opposes  the  other  in  all  its  temis;  in- 
consistency. Brnmhall. 

CONTR  ADIS  rrNCllON,  kSn-tra-ills-tlng'shfin,  s. 
Disiintiinn  Ij)  op|josite  qiialitits.  Gtiinvilie. 

To  CONIRAUlSll'NGUlSH,  kon-trS-dls-ting'- 
gwiih,  V.  a.  [contra and  distinguish.]  To  distinguish 
by  opposite  qualities.  Lu  •  . 

CON!  RAFI  SSURE,  kou-trl  fish'shviie,  s.  [from 
contra  and  fissure.]  A  crack  of  the  sktlll,  where 
the  blow  was  inflicted,  is  called  fissure;  but  in  the 
contrary  part  cmr r'{fissiirc.  IF^setnau. 

CON  I'RAi'NOICAN  r,  u3u-tra-in'di-kant,  s.  [from 
contra  anil  iiidico,  Lat.]  A  sj  mptoni  which  forbids 
treating  a  disorder  in  the  Usual  way.  Burke. 

Tu  COXTRAI'NDICATE,  kd.i-tr4-ln'd4-kite,  v.  a. 
[contra  and  indico,  Lat.]  To  point  out  some  pe- 
culiar symptom,  coatraiy  to  the  general  tenour  of 
the  malady.  Hai-vcy. 

CON'l  RAINDICA'TION,  kSn-trJ-liwl^kJ'shftn,  ». 
[Irom  contraindieate.]  An  indication  or  sjnnptom, 
which  forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the  main  sco]>e 
of  a  disease  points  out  at  first. 

CONTRAMU'RE,  k6u  ira-n.ire',  s.  [contremur, 
Fitnch.]  An  out-wall  built  about  tlie  main  wall  of 
a  city. 

CON  IRANl'TENCY,  k6n-tra-n4'l?n-s4,  s.  [from 
conti-a  and  niicns,  Lat.]  Re-action;  a  resistency 
against  pressure.  Diet, 

CONl  RA-NA'lURAL,  k6n-tra-ui'tsli?i-iai,  a.  [con- 
tra.    Latin,    and    natural.]    Opposite    to    nature. 

CO.Nl  RAI'OSI'  ITON,  k3ii-tra-p6-/.fsh'an,  s.  [from 

eoi.iia  and  ]iositioii.]     A  placing  over  against. 
CONTRAUEGULA'HlTY,     k6n-tra-r5g-iViai'i-tJ, 

s.  [trom  eontia  and  regularity.]     Contrariety  to 

rule. 
CON  IRA'RIANT,  kon-tri'iMiit,  a.  [contrariant, 

coiitraiier,  Fr.]     Inconsistent;  contradictory. 
CO'NIRARIES,   koii'tr4-rSz,    s.    [from  contrary.] 

Ill  logick,  pi'oi>ositii)ns  «hi'h  destroy  each  other. 
CONlRARI'ETY,kdn.trail'4-l6,  s.  "[from  contra- 

rietas, Lat.]— L  Repugnance; opposition.  H'ttton. — 

2.  Inconsisti  ncy,  quality  or  position  destnictivc  of 

its  o|iposiie.  Siihtv'j. 
CON'IRA'KILY,  kou-tri'iMi,  atl.  [from  contrary.] 

—I.   In  a   maim  i-   cmurary.    hrpj.—2.   Ditt'erent 

wu)s;  in  difieiviit  dinctious. 
CONl  RA'Rl.NKSS,k5n.trA'ii-nls,s.  [from  contra- 
ry.]    Contrari.  t\ ;  opposition. 
CON  lRA'R10US',kdn.tii'ri-ds,  a.  [from  contrary.] 

Opposite;  lepiignant.  Milton. 
CONTRA'RIOUi.LY,    kdn-tr4'i4-fis-l4,    ad.    [from 

co!!lrarious.]     Oppositely.  S/iakspeare. 
CON  rRA'RIWTSE,  kon'tra.ri-wlze,   ad.— 1.    Cou- 

verseU .  Bacon.— 2.  On   the  contrary.  Dcvies.  So- 

leii;/!. ' 
CO'.NTRARY,  kdn'trS-iA,  a.    [contraiius,  Lat.]— 1. 

Opposite;  contradictory;   not  simply  dilferetit.  Da- 

r-ies.—Z.   Inconsistent,   disagreeing.    Tillotson.—3, 

Adverse;  in  anopjiosiledirection. 
CO-NIRARY,  k6ii'iid-r^,  s.  [from  the  a 'jeciive.]— 

1.  A  thing  of  oppo^i[e  qualities.  CCnvlcy^ — 2. 'A  pro- 

positiiiii  contrary  to  some  other.— j.  Oh  tlie  CON- 
l'R.\RY.  In  opposition;  on  tiie  other  >idc.  i'n-'^/?. 
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—4.  To  the  COXTKARY.  To  a  contrary  purpose. 
Slltliugjli:tft, 
To  CO'NTRARY,  kon'ua.vj,  v.  a.  [contrarier,  Fr.] 
Toopposi-;  to  tliwait.  Obsolete.  Latimer. 

CO'NTRARY,  k^ii'tiJk-r4,  ad.  Contrariwise.  Spenser. 

CO'NTRAS  r,  kon'trist,  9.  [contraste,  Fr.]  Oppo- 
sition and  dissimilitude  of  figures,  by  uliich  one 
vontributfs  to  the  visibility  or  effect  of  another. 

To  CONTRA'Sr,  k6n-ir4st',  v.  a.  Lf^'n  the  noun.] 
— 1.  To  place  in  opposition. — 2.  To  show  another 
lii;ure  to  advantage. 

CON  TRAVA  LLA'TION,  kon-tra-vil-li'sh&n,  3. 
[from  contra  and  vallo,  Latin.]  The  fortifica- 
tion thrown  up,  to  liindrr  tlie  sallies  of  the  gar- 
rison. 

To  CONTRAVE'NE,  kon-tri-vJne',  v.  n.  [contra, 
and  venio,  Latin.]  To  oppose;  to  obstruct;  to 
baffle. 

CONTRAVE'NER,  kdn-trj-vi'nfir,  s.  [from  con- 
travene.]    He  who  opposes  another. 

CONTRAVE'NTION,  kdn-trl-vSn'shfln,  9.  [Fr.] 
Opposition.  Sicift, 

CONrRAVE'RSlON,  kon-tri-vji-'shfin,  s.  [from 
Contra  and  versio.]  A  turning  to  the  opposite  side. 
Con^reve, 

CONlRAYE'RVA,k6n-trt-jlr'va,  s.  A  species  of 
binh-wort.  Milki: 

CONTREC TA'  riON,  r.dn-trgk-ti'shfin,  s.  [contrec- 
t:\iio,  Lat.]     A  touching. 

CONIHI'BUTARY,  kon-trib'i-lJ-rJ,  a.  [from  con 
and  tributary.]  Paying  tribute  to  the  sa:ne  sove- 
reiun. 

To  CONTRI'BUTE,  k6n-trib'fite,  v.  a.  [contri- 
biio,  Latin.]  To  give  to  some  common  stock.  Ad- 
dison. 

To  CONTRI'BUTE,  kon-trib'ite,  ■'.  n.  To  bear 
a  part;  to  have  a  share  in  any  act  or  effect.  Pope. 

CONTRIBU'TION,  k6n-tr^bii'sh&n,  s.  [from  coi> 
tribute.]—!.  The  act  of  promoting  some  design  in 
conjunction  wich  other  persons.— 2.  That  which  is 
given  by  several  hands  for  some  common  purpose. 
Giaimt.—S.  That  w hich  is  paid  for  the  sapport  of 
an  army  lying  in  a  country  S/inkspcare. 

CONTRI'BU'lIVE,  k6n-trib'i-tiv,  a.  [from  confri- 
butf .]  That  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of 
promoting  any  purpose  in  eoncurrence  with  other 
motives.  Demi/  of  Pirttj. 

CONTRI'BUTOR.  kon-tilb'iVtar,  s.  [from  con- 
tribute.] One  that  bears  a  part  in  some  common 
design. 

CONTRI'BUTOR Y,  k6n-trll>'iVifii-4,  a.  [from  con- 
tribute.] Promoting  the  same  end;  bringing  as- 
sistance to  some  joint  design. 

To  CONTRI'STATE,  kdii-tiL'tite,  v  a.  [con- 
tristo,  Latin.]  To  sadden;  to  make  sorrowful. 
Bacon. 

CONTRISTA'TION,kon-tr1s-t4'shan,9.  [from  eon- 
tristate-]  The  act  of  making  sad;  the  state  of  being 
m;ide  sad.  Bricon. 

CONTRI'TE,  k6n-trite',  a.  [contritus,  Lat.]— 1. 
Bruised;  much  worn.— 2.  Worn  with  sorrow;  ha- 
rassed with  the  sense  of  guilt;  penitent.  Contrite  is 
sorrowful  for  sin,  from  the  love  of  God  and  desire 
of  pleasing  him;  and  attrite  is  sorrowful  for  sin, 
froui  the  fear  of  punishment.  Rogers. 

CONTRrTENESS,ka«-trite'n?s,  J.  [from  contrite.] 
Contrition,  repentance. 

CONTRITION,  k6n-tr1s)i'shan,  s.  [from  contrite.] 
—I.  The  act  of  grinding,  or  rubbing  to  powder. 
Ne-wton.—2.  Penitence;  sorrow  for  »in.  Siirntt. 

CONTRI'VABLE,  k6n-trl'va-bl,  a.  [from  contrive.] 
Possilile  to  be  planned  by  the  mind.  IVHkins. 

CONi'RrvANCE,k6n-tri'v4nse,  9.  [from  contrive.] 
—1.  'I  he  act  of  coniriving;  excogitation.— 2. 
Scheme;  plan.  Glanville.—3.  Conceit;  a  plot;  an 
artifice.  Atlerhurij. 

To  CONTRI'VE,  kon-trive',  v.  a.  [controuver,  Fr.]— 
J.  To  plan  out;  to  excogitate.  TiUol.son.—2.  To 
wear  away.  S/irn^ier. 

To  CONTKl'VE,  k6n-trlve',v.  n.  To  form ordesign; 
to  plan.  S/iiiks/tenrc. 

CONTRI'VEMENT,k6u-tvive'ra?nt,  s.  [from  eon- 
trive.")     Invention. 

CON  nil' VER,  kon-trl'vftr,  -s.  [from  contrive.]  An 
iuvenior.  Denham. 
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CONTRO'L,  koii-iroll',  s.  [controle,  Fr.]— 1-  A  re- 
gister or  account  kept  by  another  ofiicer,  ilial 
each  may  be  examined  by  the  oilier.— 2.  Ckeck; 
restraint.  IValler.—Z.  Power;  authority;  superiu* 
tendence. 

To  CONTRO'L,  kon-trill',  v.  a.  [fro:i.  the  noun,]— 
To  keep  umler  check  by  a  counter  reckoning.— 2. 
To  govern;  to  ix'strain;  to  subjict.- 3.  To  ovet- 
power;  to  confute.  Bucun. 

CONIRO'LLABLE,  koii-tioll'a-bl,  a.  [from  con- 
trol.]  Subject  to  control;  subject  to  be  ovei'- 
ruled. 

CONTRO'LLER,  k6n-troll'ar,  s.  [from  control.]  One 
that  h,is  the  power  of  governing  or  restrainiug.- 
Dnjden. 

CONTRO'LLERSHIP,  kSn-troll'fir-shIp,  s.  [from 
controller.]     The  office  of  a  controlli-r. 

CONTRO'LMENT,  kdn-irAll'iiilnt,  s.  [from  con- 
trol.]—1.  The  power  or  act  of  superintending  or 
restraining;  restraint.  Davies. — 2.  Opposirion;  re- 
straint' confutation. 

CONTROVE'RSIAL,  kon-tro-vli-'shil,  a.  [from 
controvei-sy.]     Relating   to  disputes;  disputation. 

CO'Nl  ROVERSY,  kon'tri-vgr.sj,  s.  [controversia, 
Lat.]— 1.  Dispute;  debate;  agitation  of  contrary 
opinions.  Deitham. — 2.  A  suit  in  law.  Deuteronomy. 
— 3.  A  quarrrl.  Jeremiah.— A.  Opposition;  enmity. 
Shakspeare. 

To  CO'NTUOVFKr,kdn'tr6-v5rt,v.a.  [controverto, 
Lat.]  To  debate;  to  dispute  any  thing  in  writing. 
Oieyiif. 

CONTROVE'RTIHLE,  kon-tro-vlrt'J-bl,  ad.  [from 
controvert.]     Dispuiable.  Brown. 

CONTROVE'RTIsr,  koii-tr6-\  Irl'ist.  [from  con- 
trovert.]   Disputant.  Tl/lulson. 

CONTUMA'CIOUS,  k6n-l  i"l-n.i'shfls,  a.  [conttt- 
max,  Latin.]  Obstinate;  perverse;  stubborn.  Ham- 
mottil. 

CONTL'MA'CIOUSLY,kon-iu-mi'slias-l4,ad.  [from 
eontumaeiou9.]  Obstinately;  inflexibly;  j)er%'ei-sely. 

CONTUMA'CIOUSNESS,  k3ii-tA-mi'sh5s.nls,  s. 
[from  coutuuiacious.]  Obstinacy;  perversencss. 
H-'/jt-mnn. 

CO'N'rUMACY,u3ii'tu-nil-s4,  s.  [fl-ora  contumacia, 
Lat  ]— 1.  Obstinac) ;  perverseness;  stuMmrnness; 
inflexibility.  Milton.— 2.  [In  law.]  A  wilful  con- 
tempt and  disobedience  to  any  lawful  suumions  or 
judicial  order.  Aytijie. 

CONTUME'LIOUS,  kon-ti-mi'lifis,  a.  [eontume- 
liosus,  Lat.]— 1.  Reproachful;  rude;  sarcastick. 
Shaks.—2.  Inclinetl  to  utter  ixproach;  brutal;  rujc. 
Government  of  the  Tongue— 3.  Productive  of  re- 
proach; shameful.  Decay  a/' Piety. 

CONTUME'LIOUSLY,  k3ii-ti'l-m4'l4-a$-lj,ad.  [from 
contumelious.]  Repix)aclifully;  contemptuousl) ; 
rudtlv.  Hooker. 

CONTUME'LIOUSNESS,  kSn-tft-ini'lJ-fis-nls,  s. 
[from  contumelious.]     Rudeness;  reproach. 

CO'NTUMEl.Y,  k6u'tu-m4-l4.  s.  [contumelia,  Lat.] 
Rudeness;  con'.ejiiptuousness;  bitterness  of  lan- 
guage; reproach-  Hooker.  Tillotson. 

To  CONTU'SE,  k6n-tii/e',  v.  a.  [contusus,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  beat  together;  to  bruise.  Bacon.— 2.  To  bruise 
the  flesh  without  a  breach  of  the  continuity.  IVise- 
man. 

CONTU'SION,  kon-ii'zhin,  s.  [f\om  conttisio, 
Lat.] — 1.  'I'he  act  of  beating  or  bruising. — 2.  The 
state  of  being  beaten  or  bruised.  Boyle.— 2.  A 
bruise.   Bnron. 

CONVALE'SCENCE,k3n.va-l?s'slnse,     > 

CONVALE'SCENCY,  k3ii-\4-ies'sgn-si,    S 
J^from  convalesco,  Latin.]    Renewal  of  bealtli;  re- 
covery from  disease.  Clarendon. 

CONVALE'SCENT,  kdn-va-l5s's3nt,  a.  [conva- 
lescens,  Lat.]     Recovering. 

CONVE'NABLE,  kon-vi'Mj-bl,  a.  [convenable, 
French.]  Consistent  witli;  agreeable  to;  accord- 
ing to. 

To  CONVE'NE,  k3n-v4ne',  v.  n.  [convenio,  L«t.]  To 
come  together;  to  assemble.  Boyle. 

To  CONVE'NE,  kdn-v4ne',  v.  a.— 1.  To  call  together; 
to  assemble;  to  convoke.  Clarendon,— 2.  To  sutu- 
niou  judicially.  Ayliffe. 
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COWK'NIKNCK,  kcn-vc'ni-Siisc,   ? 
<()NVJi'NlliNCY,  Udn-vi'ii^^si-si,  y' 

ttoiivi'nifiiliii.Liit.]— 1.  l'"iliuss;  piopiitly.  Uo'jIx;:^ 
—2.  C'ominudioiisiifss;  ease.    Caliiiiiy.—i.  Cause  nf 
oasr;  aiconiiiuulaiioii.  Dnjdcii. — '1. 1'hness  ot'tinn- 
or  plai't'.  S/jii/^spiiiii:. 
CONVK'MV.N'i'.    kOn-vi'iie-hit,     n.     [cir.nvi liens, 
I.aliii.]     Fii;  siiitabli-;  pioiier;  will  aJaiiteil.    Til- 
lulson. 
CONVE'NIF.XTIA,  kiJn-vi'ii^Jiit-li.ad.  [from  fdii- 
vi-iiiint.]— 1.    Cuiiiiin)tlioiisl\ ;    wiUioui   dilKi.'.'.ty. 
Shaks.—2.  Kith,   li'ilkins. 
CiyNVKN'r,  l;<in'\em.s.  [coiiveiuus,  Latin.]— '.■  An 
assembly  of  itlii;i()iis  jiersuns.    ^iiaks.—l.  A    ivli- 
Ifiidis  liousi-;  !i  nionasitn  ;  a  nuniiti  y.   Ailduon. 
To  C'ONVE'N'l",  koii->§i;l',  v.  a.   [coiivenio,  Latin.] 
'locallljcldix-  u  judge  or  jmlieaimv.  S/iiiki:  Bacon- 
COWK'NIICLK,  kAii-vJii'lc-kl,  s.  [i-onveiiticiiliim, 
Lai.]-  1.  An  assembly;  a  ineeliiig.    Ayliffc  —2.  An 
:issen)bl\-  fbf  wovship'.    Hooker.— 3.  A  secret  assem- 
bly. Shhkxprnn: 
CONVK'NTICLKU,  kon-vjii'tlk-lfii-,   s.  [from  con- 
venticle.]    One  that  suiiports  or  frequents  private 
anil  unlawful  assemblies.  DrycleTi. 
CONVE'NTION,  koii-v^n'sbfin,  s.  [touvemio,  Lat.] 
—1.  The  act  ot  coming  together;  union;  coalition. 
Boyle.— 2.  An  assembi).  5ii{/r.— 3.  A  contract;  an 
a^-eement  for  a  time. 
CONVE'NTIONAL,  k6n-v?n'.-,han-ai,  a.  [from  con- 
vention.]    Stiixilated;    agreed    on    by    compact. 
Ho/e. 
CONVK'NTIONAUY.  k6u-v?n'slii^i;-a-rS,  a.  [from 
convention.]     Acting  upon    contract;   setlleil   by 
stipulatinii.  Camr. 
CONVE'ML'AL,  kAn-v§n'tsbi-ll,  a.    [conventi;el, 
Fix^nch.]     Belonging  to    a   con>ent;    nionasiick. 

CONVE'NTCAL,  kon-v2n'tsliCi-ai,  s.  [from  con- 
vent.] A  monk;  a  nun;  one  that  lives  in  a  con- 
vent. 

To  CONVE'RGE,  kon-vjrje',  v.  n.  [converge,  Lat.] 
'l"o  tend  to  one  point  from  differtnt  jilaces.  Nm- 
lo'i. 

CONVE'RGEXT,  k6n-\er'jent,  7  „ 

CONVE'KGING,  k6n-vfi'.|ing,   5  . 

[from  converge.]     'lending  to  one  point  from  dif- 
ferent places. 

C'ONVE'RSAULE,  kftn-vJi'sJ-bl,  a.  [from  con- 
verse.] Qiialiiitd  for  conversation;  fit  lijr  com- 
pany. 

CONVE'RSABLENESS,  kon.vSr'sa-bl-nJs,s.  [from 
conversable.]  'I'he  <|uality  of  being  a  pleasing 
companion. 

CONVK'RSABLY,  koii-vJr's4-bli,  ad.  [from  con- 
vei'sable.]     In  a  convcisabic  maimer. 

CONVE'USAN  r,  kon-v*r'Mint,  or  koii'vlr-sant,  a. 
[convci-sant,  Kr.]— 1.  Ac(|iiiiinted  with;  familiar. 
Hooker.— 2.  Having  illlL■rcolll^e  with  any.  Jo-iliua. — 
— 3.  Relating  to;  having  lor  its  object;  concerning; 
logick  is  conversant  uhuut  many  t/iiiiffs.  Hooker.  AU- 
ilhou. 

CONVERSA'TION,  kSn-veisi'shfin,  s.  [convcrsa- 
tio,  Lat.]— 1.  Familiar  discourse;  cliai;  easy  talk.— 
2.  A  particular  act  of  discoursing  ui><;n  any  sub- 
ject.—3.  Commerce;  interooune;  familiarity.  JJnj- 
dcn. — 4.  Reliaviour;  manner  of  acting  in  conmion 
life.  I'eler, 

CONVE'RSATIVE,  kSn-vJiM-tlv,  a.  [from  con- 
verse.] Relating  to  publick  life;  not  contemi)la- 
tive. 

To  CONVE'RSK,  k.^ii-vjne',  v.  n.  [converser,  Fr.]— 
1.  To  cohabit  wlili;  to  hold  interc(mrse  with.  Lurkf. 
— i.  To  be  .leqiiiiiiiteil  with.  S/inki: — 3.  'I'o  convi  y 
the  tlioughls  reciprocally  in  talk.  MiIIoh. — 4.  'I'o 
discourse  familiarly  u|»on  any  subject.— 5.  To  have 
commerce  with  a  iiiflir,nt  sex. 

CO'NVERSE,  k6u'vJr<e,  s.  [from  ihe  verb.]-!. 
Manner  of  discuui'^ing  in  liiniiliar  lile.  I'o/h:—2. 
Acquaintance;  cohabitation;  familiaiiiy.  Cluv.vUle. 

CONVE'RSELY,  k6ii->2i-st'l*,.id.  [from  cunvtrse.] 
With  ehauRe  of  oiiler;  neiprocalI> . 

CONVE'RSION,  k3n-v?r'shiiii,  s.  [cnnvcrsio,Lat.]— 
1.  Chanf^fix>in  one  state  into  another;  ti-ansmuia- 
tion.  Arbuthnol,~2.  Change  from  reprobatiou   lo 
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gr:ice.— 3.  Change  from  one  religion  to  anotlier.— 
■1.  'Ilie  iitterehangu  ofterius  in  an  argunie;it;  as,  n» 
T/rlnr  in  vice,  no  vice  i>  vir/iu: 
CONVh'RSlOK,  k3n-vili''sli6ii,  s.    [In   law.]     Con- 

verlin^:iiny  thing  to  om'.^  own  use.  Blaikxicne. 
CON\|.:'RSlVK,  k6n.v2r',i»\  a.    [Irom   converse.] 

CoiiVrn:)l>'i'i  suciabli-. 
7uCONV||(H'r,  koii-vSrt',  v.  n.  [converlo,  La>.]— l. 
To  cIiatiRe  into  uiioiher  suUslance;  to  transmute. 
Burnet.— 2.  'I'o   change  titmi  one  religion  lo  an- 
ollicr.— 3.  'J'o  turn  from  a  bad  to  a  good  life.— 4.  'lu 

turn  toward  anj-  point.  Broun 5.  'lo  apply   to 

any  use:  to  ajipropiiate. 
To   CONVE'RT,   k6n-^  Jrt',    v.  n.     'I'o  undergo  a 

change;  to  be  transmuted.  S/iaks/Jcarc. 
CO  NVERl",  kon'vlrf,  s.     A  person  converted  from 

one  opinion  taanoiher.  SliUiu!;Jlcct. 
CO]S'VE'HTEU,kon-v6rl'{ir,  s.  [iVom  convert.]  Oi:e 

tliat  makes  eonvcrts. 
CONVERTIEl'LI'l-Y,  kon-vlr  t4-bil'i-lJ,  s.  [from 
convertible.]     The  qiialily  of  being  possible  to  be 
converted. 
CONVE'RTIBLE.kon-vJr'tJ-bl,  a.  [from  convert.] 
—1.  Susceptible  of  change:  tr:insmutable.  Arbxtth- 
not.— 2.  So  nmch  alike  as  that  one  mav  be  used 
lor  the  other.  Sw/Ji. 
CONVE'RIIBLY.  k^n-vji-'tj-bl^,  ad.   [from  conver- 
tible.]    Reciprocally.  Sottt/i. 
CONVE'RTI'l'E,  kon-vJi-'the,  s.  [eonverti,  Fr.]     A 

convert.  Dnnne. 
CON'VEX.kon'v^ks.a.  [convexus,  Lat.]  Rising  in  a 

circular  form;  opposite  to  concave. 
CO'NVEX,  koi/v^ks,  s.  A  ooiivix  body.  Tkkcl. 
CONVE'XEl),  kdn-vjksl'.  particip.  a.    [from  con- 
vex.]    1'rotuber.tnt  in  a  circul;ir  form.  Brown. 
CONVE'XEDLY,  k6n-\  5k's^d-l4,  ad.  [from convex.] 

In  a  convex  Icrm.  Brown. 
CONVE'Xl'l'Y,    kou-vSks'^tJ,   s.    [from    convex.] 

Profubei-anee  in  a  circular  form.  Ntnvtoti. 
CON VE'XLY,  koin  ^ks'li,  ad.  [from  convex.]     In  a 

convex  form.  Greir. 
CGNVE'XNESS,  koii-vjks'nis,    s.     [from  convex.] 

Spheroidical  prolnljeiaiicf;  convexitv. 
CONVE'XO-CO'NXAVE,  koii-.  eks'o-kong'kivc,  a. 
Having  the  hollow  on  the  inside,  corresponding  to 
the  external  protuberance.  Ncjtfon. 
To  CONVE'Y,  kon-va',  v.  a,  [convelio,  Lat.]— 1.  To 
eirry;  to  transport  from  one  place  to  another.    1 
Kings.— 2.  To  hand  fitim  one  to  another.  Locke.— 
3.  'lo  cany  secretly.  Slicks.— .i.  To  bring;  to  trans- 
mit. LocAc— 5.  To  transfer;   to  deliver  to  another. 
—6.  To  impart.    Lorke.—7.  To  introduce.  Locke.— 
8.  To  miiiiage  with  privacy.  S/iakspfnre. 
CONVE'VABLE,  k6ii-v4'd'-lil,    a.    l^from   convey.] 
Capable  of  beine-coiivejed  or  removed  from  one 
place  to  another.  Dorney. 
COXVE'YAN'CE,  kon-vi'inse,  s.  [fi-om  convey.]—]. 
The  act  of  remoxing  any  tiling.  j'/ioAv.— 2.  Way 
for  carriage  or   irans]K>rtation.  Rn!eii;/i.—3.  The 
method    of  removing    secretly.    .^/iaks.—4.     The 
means  by   which  any  thing  is  conveyed.    .^/lO/ct. 
—5.  Delivery  from  one  to  another.  Lockr.—ii,  Act 
of  transferring  proi)erty.     .S'/wj.rcr.— 7.  AVritingb)- 
which     priipert>'     is    'transferred.    Cliirenilvn.—S. 
Secret   manageiiiint;   juggling    artifice.    Hookr,. 
Hiiilihrns. 
CONVE'YANCER,kon-vi'in-sar,  s.  [from  convey- 
ance.]   A  lawyer  who   di-aws  writings  by  which 
property  is  tratisferred. 
CONVE'YER,   ki5n-v.A'iU,  s.   [fiimi   convey.]     One 

who  carries  or  transmits  any  thing.    Rrcrnvoori. 
To  CONVrCT.  kiu-vikt',  v.  a-  [convinco,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  pixive  guilty;  to  detect  in  guilt.  B«7ron.— 2.  To 
confut'-;  to  discover  lobe  false.  Rrmvn. 
CONVI'C  T,  kon-viki',  a.    Convicted;    detected   in 

guilt. 
CO'NVIC  T,   k6u'v?kt.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  K  person 

cast  at  the  li:ir.     Aiitiffc. 
CONVl'CTAIiLE.  kon-vllvt'i-bl.  a.  [from  convict.] 

("iipahle  of  being  convicte<l,  or  detected  in  piiili. 
CONVI'CTION.  koe-v?k'shfin,  s.  [from  enn\ici.-- 
1.  Di-tcciiou    of  guilt.  Couel.—Z.  'I'he  net  ef  con- 
vincing; tunful:'.tioit. 
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CONVrc'lIVK,  kftn->Ik'ilv,  a.  [from  convict.] 
Having  the  power  ot  i-oininciug. 

To  CONVI'NCE,  k4i)-vinse',  V.  a.  [convinco,  Lat.T 
—1.  To  force  another  to  acknow  WdRe  a  contested 
position.  Ti  Hut  Sim.— 2.  To  convict;  to  prove  guilty 
of.  Jtatiig/i.—3.  To  evince;  to  prove  Shaks. — >. 
To  overpower;  to  surmoant.    Sbaksljeare. 

COXVl'NCEMENT,  kdn-vinse'ni&nt,  s.  [from  con- 
vince.] Conviction.  Dirai/  of  Fiety. 

CONVI'NCIBLE,  k6n-\  In's^-bl,  a.  [fmm  convince.] 
—1.  Capable  of  conviction.— 2.  Capable  of  being 
evidently  di5proved. 

CONVI'NCINGLY,  kon-vla'sing-li,  ad.  [from  con- 
vince.] In  such  a  maimer  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt. 

CONVI'NCINGNESS,  kon-vln'sing-nJs,  s.  [from 
convincing.]  'I'he  power  of  convincing. 

To  CON VI'VE,kdn-vivt-',  v. a.  [convivo,  Latin.]  To 
entertain;  to  feast.    S/iakspcavc. 

CON  VI'V  AL.  kon-vl'^Jl,       )  , 

CONVI'VIAL.  koM.viv')4t,  S 
[convivialis,  Lat.]     Relating  to  an  entertainment; 
festival;  social.   Den/mm. 

CONU'NDRUM,  ko-nan'drnm,  s.  A  low  je«t;  a 
qnibl;le. 

To  CO'NVOCATE,  kon  vo-kite,  v.  n.  [convoco, 
Lat.]     To  call  tog.  ther. 

CONVOCATION,  kon-vo-ka'slifln,  s.  [convocatio, 
Latin.]— 1.  The  act  of  calling  to  an  assembly.  Sid- 
ney.—2.  An  assembly.  Leviticus — 3.  An  assembly 
of  the  elergj'  for  consultation  upon  niattcis  eccle- 
siastical; as  the  parliament  consists  of  two  distinct 
houses,  so  does  this;  the  archbishops  and  bishops  sit 
severally;  the  rest  of  the  clergy  are  i-epresenttd  by 
deputies.  Stilling J!eet. 

To  CONVO'KE,  kon-voke',  v.  a.  [convoco,  Lat.]  To 
call  together;  to  summon  to  an  assembly. 

To  CONVO'LVE,  k6n-v6lve',  v.  a.  [convolvo,  Lat.] 
To  roll  together;  to  roll  one  part  upon  another. 
Mdiou. 

CONVOLU'TED,  k6n-vo-h'l't?d,  part.  Twisted; 
rolled  upon  itself.   JVoodward. 

CONVOLU'TION,  kon-vo-li'shtin,  s.  [convolutio, 
Latin.]— 1.  The  act  of  rolling  any  thing  upon 
itself.  Grew.— 2.  The  state  of  rolling  together  in 
company. 

To  CONVO'Y,  k6ii-voe',  v.  a.  [conveyer,  French.] 
To  accompany  by  land  or  sea,  for  the  sake  of  de- 
fence. 

CO'NVOY,  kon'vS^,  s.  [from  the  verb.]- 1.  Force  at- 
tending the  roads  by  way  of  defence.  SlMks.—2. 
Tlie  act  of  attending  as  a  defence. 

CO'NUSANCE,  kou'u-sinse,  s.  [coimoissanco,  Fr.] 
Cognisance;  notice. 

7oCONVU'LSE,  kon-vaisi',  v.  a.  [convulsus.  Lat.] 
To  give  an  irregular  and  involuntary  motion  to 
the  parts  of  any  body. 

CONVU'LSION,'K6n-vfil'shfin,  s.  [convulsio,  Lat.]— 
1.  A  convulsion  is  an  involuiitai-j-  contraction  of 
tlie  fibi-es  and  muscles.  Qiiiucy.—2.  An  irregular 
and  violent  motion;  conanotjon.  Temple. 

CONVU'LSIVE,  koii-vai'siv,  a.  [coniulsif,  Fr.] 
1  hat  which  gives  twitches  or  spasms.  Hale. 

CO'NY,  k&ii'iie.  s.  [connil,  Fr.  cuniculus,  Latin.]  A 
rabbit;  an  animal  that  burrows  in  the  gmund. 
Ben  Jon.\nn. 

CO'NY-BOROUGH,  kAn'iii-bfir-o,  s.  A  place  where 
rabbits  make  their  hohs  in  the  gi-ound. 

r»CO'NYCATCH,  kfin'ni-kSub,  v.  n.  To  cheat; 
to  trick.  Slinkspeare. 

CO'NYCATCHER,  k&n'ni-kJtsh-flr,  s.  A  thief;  a 
cheat. 

Tu  COO,  k6h.  V.  n.  [from  the  sound.]  To  cry  as  a 
dove  or  pigeon.  Thunisun. 

COOK,  kftlk.  s.  [coi|Uiis,  Latin.]  One  whose  pro- 
fession is  to  dress  and  prejiare  victuals  for  the  table. 
Sfiaks/ieaie. 

COOK-MAID, kSik'midc,  s.  [cook  and  maid.]  A 
maid  that  dresses  provisions.  Addison. 

COOK-ROOM,  kiik'riim.  s.  [cook  and  room.]  A 
room  in  which  provisious  are  prepared  for  the  ship's 

Cll  v\ . 

To  COOK,  k35k,  v.  a.  [coipio,  Lat.]— 1.  To  prepare 
victuals  for  the  table.  Itcimj  oJPii-ty.—2.  To  pre- 
p.iic  for  any  purpose.  Shnkipiciir. 


COOKERY,  UiiWhr-i,  s.  [from  cook.]  The  art  of 
dressin:r  victuals.  Davies. 

COOL,  kftdl,  a.  [koelen,  Dutch.]— L  Somewhat  cold; 
a]iproaching  to  cold.— 2.  Not  zealous;  not  ardent; 
not  fond; 

COOL,  k66l,  s.  Freedom  from  heat;  as,  the  cool  of  tlie 
evening. 

To  COOL,  k&Ol,  v.  a.  [koelen.  Dutch.]— 1.  To  make 
cool;  to  allay  heat.  Arbuthnot. — 2.  To  quiet  pas- 
si.  n;  to  calm  anger.  Swift. 

To  COOL,  kSol,  v.  n.— 1.  To  grow  less  hot.— 2. 
To  grow  less  warm  with  regard  to  paision.  Dry- 
den, 

CO'OLER,  kS&l'fir,  ».  [from  cool.]— 1.  That  which 
has  the  jiower  of  cooling  the  body.  Harx'ey.—2.  A 
V  ssel  in  which  any  thing  is  made  cool. 

CO'OLLY,  kSftl'li.ad.  [from  cool.]— :.  AVithout  heat, 
or  sharp  cold.  Thomson. — 2.  Without  passion.  Af- 
terbiiry. 

CO'OLNE<:-S,  k8arn?s,  s.  [from  cool]— t.  Gentle 
cold;  a  soft  or  mild  degree  of  cold.  Bacon.— 2.  Want 
of  affection;  disinclination.  Clarendon. — 3.  Freedom 
from  passion. 

COOM,  \ihhm.  s.  [ecume,  Fr.]— 1.  Soot  that  grathers 
over  an  oven's  mouth.— 2.  That  matter  that  works 
out  of  the  wheels  of  carriages.  Bailey. 

COOM,  kSSiw,  s.  A  measure  of  com  containing  four 
bushels    Bailey. 

COOP,k6Sp,  s.  [kuype,  Dutch.]—!.  A  barrel;  a  ves- 
sel for  the  preservation  of  liquids.— 2.  A  cage;  a 
pei:  for  animals,  as  poultry  or  sheep.  Brown. 

To  COOP.kSSp,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Toshut  up 
in  a  narrow   compass;  to  cage.  Dryden. 

COOPE'B,  k86-p4i',  s.  [coup^,  French.]  A  moUon 
in  dancing. 

CO'OPER,  iiOS'pflr,  s.  [from  coop.]  One  that  makes 
coops  or  barrels.  Child, 

CO'OFERAGE.kSS'pfir-idje,  8.  [from 'cooper.]  The 
price  paid  for  cooper's  work. 

To  CO-O'PERATE.  ki-dp'2r-ite,  v.  n.  [con  and 
opei-a,  Lat.]— 1.  To  labour  jointly  with  another  to 
the  same  end.  Bacon.  Boyle.— 2.To  concur  in  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect. 

CO-OPERA'llON,  k6-6p-?r-i'sh3n,  s.  [from  co- 
operate.] The  act  of  contributing  or  concurring 
to  the  same  end.  Bncun. 

CO-O'PERATIVE.  k^3p'Sr-i-tiv,  a.  [from  co-ope- 
rate.]    Promoting  the  same  end  jointly. 

CO-OPERA' TOR,  ko-Sp-Jr-i'tfir.  s.  [from  co-ope- 
rate.] He  that,  by  joint  endeavours,  promotes  the 
same  end  with  others. 

CO'OPERY,k66'pfir-4,  s.  A  place  where  cooper's 
work  is  done. 

CO-OPT A'l  ION,  ko-6iMi'shfin,  s.  [co-opto,  Latin.] 
Adoption;  assumption. 

CO-O'RUINATE,  ko-6r'di-nite,  a.  [oon  and  ordi- 
natiis.  Lat.]  Holding  the  same  rank.  IVatts. 

CO-O'RDINATELY',  ki-S/di-nite-li,  ad.  [from  co- 
oi-dinate.]     In  the  same  rank. 

CO-O'RDINATENESS,  ko-er'de-nite-nls,  s.  [from 
co-oi-dinat«".]     The  state  of  being  co-ordinate. 

CO-OKDINATION,  ko-6r-d^ni'slifln,  s.  [from  co- 
oixlinate.]  The  state  of  holding  tlie  same  rank; 
collatei-alness.  Honvel. 

COOl',  k86t,  s.  [cot6e,  Fr.]  A  small  black  water- 
fowl. Dryden. 

COP,  koj),  s.  [kop,  Dutch.]  The  head;  the  top  of 
an\'  tiling.'. 

CO'PAL,  ki'pjl,  s.    The  Mexican  term  for  a  gum. 

C0PA'RCF:NARY,  k6-pii's4-n4-r4,  8.  [from  co- 
parcener.] .loint  succession  to  any  inheritance. 
Hale, 

COPA'KCENER.  ko-pSi^sl-nftr,  8.  [from  con  and 
particeps,  Ijtt.]  Coparceners  are  such  as  have  equal 
portion  in  the  inheritance  of  the  ancestor.  CmveU 
Davies, 

COPA'RCENY,  ku-par'sJ-ni,  s.  [See  COPARCE- 
NER.]    An  equal  share  of  coparceners. 

COPA'RTNER,  kfi-pSrt'iiflr.  s.  [co  and  partner.] 
One  that  has  a  share  in  some  common  stock  or 
affair. 

COPA'RTNERSHIP,  ko-pilrt'nSr.shlp,  s.  [from 
copartner.]  'I  he  state  of  In-aring  an  equal  part, 
or  possessing  an  equal  share.  Ha!e^ 
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CCyPATAIX,  kiJp'itln,  n.  [lioin  cope]  High 
•"aisTd;  poiiilod.  Haunter. 

COPA'YVA,  ki-pWa,  s.  A  gum  wbicU  distils  from 
a  tree  in  BraziL 

COPE,  kijH',  s.  [See  COP.]— 1.  Any  tiling  with 
wliich  the  bead  is  covered.— 2.  A  sacerdotal  cloak, 
worn  in  saci-ed  ininisti-ation.— 3.  Any  thing 
>«  liich  is  spread  over  the  head.  Dryden. 
Tu  COPE,  kope,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  cover 
as  with  a  cope.  AMii'vn.—Z,  To  reward;  to  give  in 
i-etimi.  S/ia/cs.-'3.  To  contend  with;  to  oppose. 
S/iafcf/icaie. 

TvCOPE,  kope,  V.  n.— 1.  To  contend;  to  strugKle;to 
strive.  P/iilif)s.—2.  To  interchange  kindness  or  sen- 
timents. S/inksfK-arc. 

CO'PESMA  TE,  kopes'mite,  s.  Companion;  friend. 
S/iemer. 

CO'PIEK,  kop'p^-ftr,  s.  [from  copy.]— 1.  One  that 
copies;  a  transcriber.  Addison.— 2.  A  plagiaiy;  an 
imitator.  Tich-l. 

CO'PING,ki'()lnp,  s.  [from  coim?.]  The  uppur  tier 
of  masonry  wliiili  covers  the  wall. 

CO'PIOUS,  ko'pi-fis,  a.  [copia,  Latin.]—!.  Plenti- 
ful; abundant;  exuberant;  in  gi-eat  quantities.— 
2.  Abounding  in  words  or  images;  not  barren;  not 
concise. 

CO'PIOUSLY,  k6'pj-as-l4,  ad.  [from  copious.]— 1. 
Plentifully;  abundantly;  in  great  quantities.— 2.  At 
large;  wiiliout  brevity  or  conciseness,  dift'usely. 
Adrlisoiu 

CO'PIOUSNESS,  k6'p4-&s-nfs,  s.  [from  copious.]- 
1.  Plenty;  abundance;  exuberance.— 2.  Din'usion; 


exuberance  of  style.  Dryden, 
lO'PlST,  kop'ist,  s.  [<rom  copy.]    A 


copier;  an  irai- 
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tator. 

CO'PLAND,  kdp'llnd,  s.  A  piece  of  ground  which 
terniiiiaies  with  an  acute  angle.  Diet. 

CO'PPED,  kop'p^d,  or  k(Jpt,  a.  [fi-om  cop.]  Rising 
to  a  top  or  bead.  IViseDiun. 

CO'PPEL,  k6p'p§l,  s.  An  instrument  used  in 
cbymistry.  Its  use  is  to  try  anil  purify  gold  and 
silver. 

CO'PPER,  kdp'pAr,  s.  [koper,  Dutch.]  One  of 
the  six  primitive  metals.  Copper  is  the  most  ductile 
and  malleable  metal,  after  gold  and  silver.  Of 
cotipcr  and  lapis  citlaminaris,  is  tormed  brais; 
«{ copper  and  tin,  bfU-metal;  of  copper  anil  brass, 
what  the  French  call  bixjiize,  used  for  figures  luid 
statues. 

CO'PPER,  kSp'pfir,  s.  A  boiler  larger  than  a  move- 
able pot.  iiiiron. 

CO'PPEK-NOSE,  kSp'par-iiose,  s.  [copper  and 
nose.]     A  red  nose.  Il'isetnim. 

CO-PPER-PLATE,  k^p'pSr-i.lite,  s.  A  plate  on 
which'piciures  are  engravin. 

CO'PPER-WORK,  kSi/pSr-wark,  s.  [copper  and 
work.]  A  plac  •  where  eopp.-r  is  mnnufactured. 

CO'PPERAS,  kop'p4-r4s,  s.  [kopperoose,  Dutch.] 
A  name  given  to  three  sorts  of  vitriol;  the 
grren,  the  bluish  green,  and  the  white.  What  is 
commonly  sold  for  copperas  is  an  artificial  vitriol, 
made  of  a  kind  of  stones  found  on  the  seashore  in 
Kssex. 

CO'PPERSMITH,  kdp'pftr-smlth,  s.  [copp  r  and 
smith]     One  that  manufactures  copper.   Sieift. 

CO-PPEKWORM,  kdp'pAi-wArm,  s.-I.  A  little 
worm  in  ships.— 2-  A  worm  bit;cding  in  one's  hand. 
Ain-nvorth. 

CO'PPER V,k8p'pfti^4, a.  [from  copper.]  Containing 
copper.   IfuuilirariJ. 

CO'PPICK,  kip'pls,  s.  [conpeaux,  French.]  Low 
woods  cut  at  stated  times  for  fuel.  Sidney.  Mar- 
timer. 

CO'PPLE-DUST,  k3p'pl-dftjt,  s.  [or  cupel  dust.] 
Powder  used  in  purifying  metals.    Bacutt. 

CO'PPLED.  kdp'pid,  a.  [from  cop.]  Rising  in  a  co- 
nick  form,  lyouiixvard. 

COPSE.  UAps,  s.  Short  wood,   ll'aller. 

To  COPSE,  k5i)s,  v.  a.  [fi-om  the  noun.]  To  preserve 
tinderwood.  Sw'jy. 

CO'PUL.l,  kdp;6-lJ,  s.  [Latin.]  The  woH  which 
unites  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  propositiun; 
as,  books  ai-c  dear;  are  is  the  copula.  Il'atts, 
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To  CO'PULATE,  kap'i-liie,  v.  a.    [copulo,  Latin.] 

To  unite;  lo  conjoin,  Hncuu. 
To  CO'PULAIK,  kdp'i-lite,  v.  n.  To  come  together 
asdirt'erent  sexes.  H'ueman. 

COPULA' riON.kdi>-6li'sliAn,  s.  [from  copulate.] 
The  congress  or  embrace  of  the  two  sexes. 

CO'PULA  I IVE,  li<J,.'i-U-i  iv,  a.  [copulstivu>,  Lat.] 
A  ti  rui  of  grammar.  Copulative  propositions  are 
those  which  have  more  sulijecis;  as,  riches  and  hu- 
noiirs  arc  tciiiplni ions. 

CO'PY,  kop'pe,  s.  [copir,  Fr.]— 1.  A  transcript  fro-u 
the  archetype  or  original.  lJcn/in:ii.—2.  .\n  indivi- 
dual boiil;  as,  oi'uiyrf  n;«/ ./«;;•  copy.  Hooker.— 3. 
'I'lio  autograph;  the  original;  the  archetype.  Hol- 
der.—4.  An  instrument  by  which  any  coiivey.<»nce 
is  made  in  law.  S/uiks.—5.  A  pietiue  drawn  from 
another  pielure. 

To  CO'PY,  koj/pi,  v.  a.— 1.  To  transcri'.ie;  to  write 
al't.r  an  original.— 2.  'I'o  iniitute;  to  propose  to 
imitation. 

To  CO'PY,  kcJp'pi,  v.  n.  To  do  any  thing  in  imita- 
tion of  something  else.    Dryden. 

CO'PY-BOOK,ko))'pe-b66k,;..  [copy  and  book.]  .A 
book  in  which  copies  are  written  for  learners  to 
imitate. 

CO'PY-HOLD,  kdp'pJ-hild,  s.  [copy  and  hold.]  A 
teiaire,  for  which  the  tenant  hmh  nothing  to  show 
butthe  coj)y  olilie  rolls  made  by  the  steward  of  his 
lord's  court.  This  is  called  a  base  tenure,  Ijecause 
it  hiddsat  the  will  of  the  lord;  yet  not  simply,  but 
according  to  tlie  custom  of  the  manor:  so  that  if  a 
copy-liolder  break  not  the  custom  of  the  manor, 
and  thereby  forfeit  his  tenure,  he  cannot  be  turned 
out  at  the  lord's  pleasure.    Cowley, 

CO'PY-HOLDER,  k^p'pi-hoWar,  s.  One  that  is 
possessed  ol  land  in  copy-bold. 

r»  COqUE' r,  ko-k^t',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
treat  with  an  appearance  of  amorous  tenderness. 
S.rift. 

COqUE'TRY.ko-k^t'rJ,  s.  [coqnetevie,  Fr.]  Aflcc- 
tation  of  amorous  advances.    A<ldi\on. 

COqUE'TTE.ko  U&t'.  s.  [coqurtte.  Fr.]  A  gay.iiry 
girl,  who  endeavoms  to  attract  notice. 

CO'RACLE,  kdr'J-kl.  s.  [ewrwgle,  Welsh.]  A  boat 
used  in  Wales  by  fishers;  made  by  drawing  leather 
or  oiled  cloth  upon  a  frame  of  wicker-work. 

CO'RAL,  kSi'il,  s.  [corallium,  Lat.]— 1.  Rtd  coral 
is  a  plant  of  as  great  hardness  and  stony  natuii; 
whili  grow  ing  in  the  water,  as  it  has  after  long  ex- 
])usure  to  til-  air.  UiU.—2.  The  ifuce  of  coral 
whid)  cliililrtn  have  about  their  necks. 

CO'HALLINE,  koi'Al-in,  a.    C.msis-ting  of  coral. 

CO'R.\LLINE,  koi'Al-}n,  s.  Coralline  is  a  sea-plant 
used  in  medicine;  but  Uiueh  inferior  to  the  cor.i! 
in  linrdiiess.  /////. 

CO'RALLOIO.  kSr'ai-liid,  or      7 

COUALLOin  AL,  k3r'Sl-lAUai,  i '•■ 
[/.-.-■•      ;'     -.]   Uesembling  coral. 

COR.\'NT,  kiVr.ini',  s.  [coui-aut,  French.]  A  nini- 
hie  sprightiv  daiict.     Il'ahh. 

CO'RBAX,  kor-han.  s.  [jaip]  An  alms  basket;  a 
(rift,  an  alms.   AT.  Clinrlea. 

CORUK.korb,  a.    [courbe,  Fr.]  Crooked. 

CfVUlUilLS.  kir'b?l7.,s.  Little  baskets  used  in  forii- 
fjeati<ms, filled  with  earth. 

CO'R  H  EI.,  koi-'l)?l,  s.  [In  architecture.]  The  repi-e- 
seiiiuiion  of  a  basket. 

CORBEL,  or  CO'RHIL,  kAi-'bfl.s.  A  short  piece 
of  timber  slicking  out  six  or  eight  inches  from  a 
wall. 

CORD,  k/uxl,  s.  [eort,  Welsh;  cbonia,  Latin.]— I.  A 
ro|K';  a  siring.  BUirkniorc.—i.  A  <|uantity  of  wood 
or  fuel;  a  pile  eight  feet  long,  foin-  high,  and  lour 
broad. 

CO'Rn-MAKKR.  kii-d'm.^-kftr.  s.  [coni  and  make.] 
One  wlioM-  tmdi-  is  lo  makerwpis;  a  itipemaker. 

CO'RD-WOOO,  k<ii-d'wi\d,  ss  [oord  ntui  wood.] 
Wood  piled  up  to  he  sold  for  fuel. 

To  CORD,  kinl,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bind 
with  ropes. 

CO'RD.VtJE,  kor'dldje,  s.  [from  cord.]  A  quantity 
of  eonU.    linlrivh. 

C0'KDED,k6r'ded,a.  [from  cord.]  Made  of  ropes. 
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COUDELl'ER,  kciiMli-liii',  s.  A  Fianciscan  friar; 
so  luinicd  from  the  cord  wliicli  ser\es  liiin  for  a 
ciiitmro.  Prior. 

CO'RDIAI,,  kov'j^il,  s.  [from  cor,  thelit-art,  Lat-l 
—1.  A  nicirKiiie  that  increiists  the  force  of  tiie 
heart,  or  qiiiikcns  the  chculalion.— 2.  Any  iiuili- 
cine  that  iiici\asLS  strength.— 3.  Any  thii.g  lliat 
comforts,  k':"'''*^'!'''  a»<l  exlilliuatvs.   Dryiien. 

CO'RDIAL,  kov'.ii-ill,  a— 1.  Ktviv'iiig;  invigorat- 
ing; rcstoraiive. — 2.  Sincere;  heartj;  jirocceiling 
from  the  heart.    Hammond.      ''^      <;. 

COKDIA'LITY,  kor-j^il'J-ti,  s.  [froih  cordial.]—!. 
Reintion  to  the  heart.  Brmvii.—2.  Sineeritj  ;  free- 
dom from  hvpi)cris\'.- 

CO'RDIALLY,  kor'.jMl-U,  ad.  [from  cordial-]  Sin- 
cerely; heartily.  South. 

CO'RDINER,  koi-'di-nSr,  s.  Lcordonnier,  Fr.]  A 
shoemaker.    Cmcel, 

CO'UDON,  kor'don,  s.  [Fr.]  A  royv  of  stones. 

CO'RDWAIN,  kord'wAne,  S.  [cordovan,  leatliev.] 
Spanish  leatlitr.  Sprnsfi: 

CO'RDWAINER,  kord'wi-nftr,  s,    A  shoemaker. 

CORE,  kore,  s.  [coeur,  French.]—!.  The  heart. 
Shaks.—2.  The  inner  part  of  any  thing.  Raleigh. 
3.  The  inner  part  of  a  fruit  which  contains  the 
kernel.  Bacon. — ^I.  The  matter  contained  in  a  boil 
or  sore.  Drijikn. 

CORIA'CEOUS,  ko-rj-i'shfts,  a.  [coriateus,  Latin.] 
— 1.  Consisting  of  leather.— 2.  Of  a  substance  re- 
sembling leatlier.   ArOuflmot. 

CORIA'NDER,  ko-ri-itn'dftr,  s.  A  plant. 

CO'RINTH,  kfii-'rSn,  s.  A  small  fruit,  commonly 
called  currant.    Broome. 

CORI'NTHIAN  ORDER,  ko-rin'^Ae-in-or-dflr,  is 
generally  reckoned  the  fourth  of  the  five  orders 
of  architectiue.  The  capital  is  adorned  with  two 
rows  of  leaves,  between  whieh  little  stalks  arise,  of 
whicli  the  sixteen  volules  are  formed,  which  sup- 
port the  abacus.    Harris. 

CORK,  kork,  s.  [cortex,  Latin.]-!-  A  glandiferous 
tree,  in  all  respects  like  the  iles,  excepting  the 
bark.  Miller.— 2.  The  bark  of  the  cork  tree  used 
for  stopples.— 3.   The  stoi)ple  of  a  bottle.   7u"j,'. 

CO'RKING  PIN,  korlv'ing-pin,  s.  A  pin  of  the 
largest  size.  Sirift. 

CO'RKY,  kor'kJ,a.  [from  cork.]  Consisting  of  cork. 
Shakipcare. 

CO'RMORANT,  kor'rafVrSnt,  s.  [eormoran,  Fr.]— 
1.  A  bird  that  preys  upon  fish.— 2.  A  glutton. 

CORN,  korn,  s.  [eoVm,  Saxon.]—].  The  sectis  which 
grow  in  ears,  not  ill  pods.  John  sW.  25. — 2.  Grain 
yet  unreaped.  Kiiolics.—Z.  Grain  in  tin;  ear,  yet 
nnthrashed.  Joh.~\.  An  cxcrescente  on  the  feet, 
hard  and  |iuinful.  IVi.irmnii. 

7'o  CORN,  koru.v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  salt; 
to  sprinkle  with  salt.— -2.  'l"o  granulate. 

CO'RNEA,  kor'n^a,  s.  [Lat.]  'Ihc  hovny  coat  of 
the  eye.  Rci(Cs  Inqiiiri;. 

CO'RNET.  k3i'n&t,  s.  A  military  oflicer  in  a  regi- 
ment of  liorse.  Cliestcrjietd. 

CO'RNKTCY,  k6r'nJ(-s4,-8.  The  post  of  a  cornet  in 
the  arniy.  Cliesicrjiekl. 

CO'JlNKlEl.n,  korn'feeld,  s.  A  field  wlisrc  corn  is 
growing.  Shaks-pcarr.. 

CO'RN-FLAG,  korn'Hag.  s.  [corn  and  fiag.]  A 
plant.  The  leaves  arc  like  those  of  the  tleur- 
de-lys. 

CO'RN-FLOOR,  kSrn'llore,  s,  The  floor  where  corn 
is  stored.  Ho.sca. 

CO'RN-FLOWKR,  korn'niit'i-fir,  s.  [from  corn  and 
flower.]  'Ihe  liliie-buttle.  Baron. 

flO'RN-LAND,  Uuni'lJiid,  s.  [corn  and  laud.]  Land 
appropriatt  d  to  the  productinn  of  grain. 

CO'RN-MA5iTP-R,kora'm4s-tt\r,  s.  [corn  and  mas- 
ter.] One  that  cultiv;:tes  corn  for  sale.   liavon. 

CO'RN-MILL,  korn'mil,?.  [torn  and  mill.]  A  mill 
to  grind  corn  into  meal.  JSlori'-nwr. 

CO'RN-l'lPE,  korn'pliie,  s.  A  pipe  made  by  slitting 
the  joint  ol' a  gre(  II  MulU  of  com.  TirkcU. 

CO'RN-SALLAl),  KArn's;\l-lit,  s.  Corn-Sallad  is 
an  herb,  Avhose  top  leaves  are  a  sallad  of  them- 
selves. 
CO'RNAGE,k4r'n(dje,  s.  [from  conic,  French.]  A 
tenvn-c  whichlcbliges  the  landholder  to  give  notice 
of  an  invasion  by  blowing  a  horn. 
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CO'RNCIIAXDLER,kirn'tshaiid-liir,  s.  [corn  anil 
ciiBndler.]  One  that  retails  corn. 

CO'KNCUTTER,  k&rn'k&l-tdr,  s.  [from  com  ami 
cut.]  A  man  «  hose  proileseion  is  to  extirpate  corns 
froui  the  fot't.    inscman. 

CO'RNKL,kor'n?l,  7. 

CORNE'LIAN-TRER,  k6r-nJ'li-in-ti4J,5 

[tornus,  Latiii.]  The  Cornel-tree  beareth  the  frtiit 
commonly  called  the  cornel  or  cornelian  cheriT. 
Mu-timer. 

CO'hNEMUSE,  korn'mtse,  s.  [French.]  A  kind  of 
rustick  flute. 

CO'RNi:OUS,k6r'ni-i\s,  a.  [corneus, Lat.]  Homy; 
of  a  substance  resembling  horn.  Brviiu. 

CO'RNER,  kor'nflr,  s.  [cornel,  Welsh.]— 1.  An  an- 
gle.—?. A  secret  or  remote  place.  Prover0s,—3. 
The  extremities;  the  utn;ost  limit.   Drtjdeu. 

CO'RNER-STONE,  kir'mlr-stone,  s.  The  stone  that 
imites  the  two  walls  at  the  corncv.  Uoivel. 

CO'RNER-TEETil  oj'  a  Horse,  kor'nflr-tWth,  s.  are 
the  four  teeth  which  are  placed  between  tlie  mid- 
dling leeih  and  the  lushes.  Farr/er^s  Diet. 

CO'RNERWISE,  ko/nftr-wize,  ad.  [corner  and 
wise.]  Diagimally;  from  corner  to  corner. 

CO'RNET,  koi-'nSt,  s.  [cornette,  French.]— 1.  A  mu- 
sical instrimicnt  blown  with  the  mouth.  Bacon.— 2. 
A  company  or  troop  of  horse.  Clarendon. — 3.  The 
officer  that  bears  the  standard  of  a  troop.— 4.  COR- 
NET of  a  Horse,  is  the  lowest  part  of  his  i)asterii 
that  runs  round  the  cofliii — 5.  A  scarf  anciently 
worn  by  doctors. 

CO'RNETTER,  koi-'nit-tftr,  s.  [from  cornet.]  A 
blower  of  the  cornet.  Hakcxvell. 

CO'RNICE,  kor'nls,  s.  [coniiche,  Fr.]  The  highest 
projection  of  a  w  all  or  column. 

CO'RNICLE,  kor'nik-kl,  s.  [from  cornu,  Lat.]  A  lit- 
tle horn. 

CORNl'GEROTJS,  kor-nidje'J-iQs,  a.  [coniiger,  La- 
tin.] Horned;  having  horns.  Brown. 

CORNUCO'PIAE,  kor-mVko'pe-e,  s.  [Lat.]  The 
horn  of  plenty. 

To  CORNU'lE,  kor-nite',  v.  n.  [cornutus,  Latin.] 
To  bestow  horns;  to  cuckold. 

CORNU'TED,  k6rniVt§d,  a.  [cornutus, Lat.]  Graft- 
ed with  horns;  cuckolded. 

CORXU'TO,  k6r-niVto,  s.  [from  cornutus,  Lat.]  A 
man  horned;  a  cuckold.   Shakspeart. 

CO'RNY,  kor'ne,  a.  [from  cornu,  horn,  Latin.]— 1- 
Strong  or  hard  like  honi;  horny.  Milton.— 2.  [from 
corn.l  Producing;  corn.   Prior. 

CORO'LLARY,kor-6l'l4r-J,  s.  [coroUarium,  Latin, 
from  corolla.]— 1.  The  conclusion.  Govern,  of  the 
Tc!igm:—2.  Surplus.  Shakspeare. 

CORO'N.l,  ko;-6'nS,  s.  [Latin.]  The  crown  of  an 
order. 

CO'RONAL.  kor'o-nUl,  s.  [corona,  Lat.]  A  crown;  a 
garland.  Spenser. 

CO'RONAL,  kt^r'6-nal,a.  Belonging  to  the  top  of  the 
head.    IFiseman. 

CO'RONARY,  kor'o-nSr-J.a.  [coronarius,  Lat.]— 1. 
Relating  to  a  crown.  Bruun.—2.  It  is  applied  in 
anatomy  to  arteries,  fancied  to  encompass  the  heart 
in  the  manner  of  a  garland,    hentley. 

CORONA'TION.  kor-o-ni'shfin,  s.  [from  corona, 
Lat.]— 1.  The  act  orfsolemnity  of  crowning  a  king. 
Siilneii.—2.  The  pomp  or  assembly  present  at  a  co- 
ronation. Pof)e. 

CO'RONER.  kor'o-nflr,  s.  [from  corona,  Latin.]  An 
oflicer  whose  di.ty  is  to  ini|uire  how  any  violent 
death  was  occasicmed.  Shakspeare. 

CO'RONET,  kdr'6-n£t,  s.  [coronetta.Ital.]  An  infe- 
riourcrown  worn  bv  the  nobility.  Sidney. 

CO'RPORAL.  kur'po-ral,  s.  [corrupted  fi-om  capo- 
ral,  French.]    The  lowest  officer  of  the  infantry. 

ilO'hVOWM.  ola  Ship,\-o\'\i{>-Y%\,  s.  An  ofiicer 
tliat  hath  the  charge  of  setting  the  watches  and 
Sentries.  Harris. 

CO'RPORAL,  k&r'po-ri),  a.  [corporel,  Fr.]— 1.  Re- 
lating to  the  body;  belonging  to  the  body.  Atfei^ 
ftuiV-— 2.  Material;  not  spiritual.   Shakspeare. 

CORPORA'LITY,  kAr-pi-rJl'J-t^,  s.  [from  corpo- 
ral.] 'l"he  quality  of  being  embodieil.  Raleigh. 

CO'RPORALLY,k6r'p6-rai-i,  ad.  [from corporal.] 
Bodily.  Broun. 
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CO'RPORATE,  kii-'i)6-iite,  a.   [from coipm, Lat.] 

Uiiitetl  ill  a  botiv  or  community.   Sji'i)'/. 
CO'UI'ORATKN'KSS,  kii'po-rite-uJs,"  s.  [from  coi- 

poniu-.]  State  oCcoiiiiiuiiiity. 
COKl'OUA'riON,ko.-i.i-i4'slian,s.  [from  corpus, 
LAiiii.]  A  boJy  politick,  autlionzeil  to  havu  a  com- 
mon seal,  one  head  officer  or  more,  able,  by  tlieir 
common  consent,  to  grant  or  receive  in  law  any 
thing  within  the  compass  ot  iheir  charter;  even  as 
one  man.  Davics. 
CO'KPORATURE,  kir'po-ri-Ushure,  s.  [from  cor- 

pu<i,Lai.]  The  state  of  King  enifcoilied. 
CORl'O'REAL,  kor-po'ri-ai.a.    [corporens, Latin.] 

Having  a  iMidv;  not  immaterial,  TUlolson. 
CORPORETTY,  k5r-pi-r4'J-l4.  s.    [from  corpoi-eus, 

Lat.]  Mp.terialitv;  bodiliness.  Stilimg /leet. 
CORPORlfiCA'TION,      k6i-p6-r4-fi-ki'ih4n,      s. 
[fwm  corporify.]  The  act  of  giving  body  or  pali>a- 
bilitv. 
To  CO'RPORIFY,  koi'po-ri-fi,  v.  a.  [from  corpus, 

Lat.]  To  embody.  Boyle. 
CORPS,  kore,  plural  k6rz,  ? 
COKPSE,  korps,  5*'* 

[corp*,  French.]— I.    A  body.   Dr'jden.—2.    A  car- 
cass- a  dead  hod>-;  a  corse.  AdUiiou, — 3.  A  <iuanti- 
ty  of  land.— 4.  A  botlv  of  forces. 
CO'RPUI.EXCE,  kdr'pii-lSnsc,  > 
CO'RPULENCY,kdr'pi'i-lJn-si,  S  ^' 

[corpulentia,  Latin.]— 1.  Ridkiness  of  body;  fleshi- 
ness.   Dvnnr. — 2.  Spissiliide;  grossness  of  matter. 
Hwj. 
CO'RPULEXT,kor'pu-l?nt,a.  [corpulentus,  Latin.] 

Fleshv;  bulky,    licit  Jonion. 
CORPU'.SCLE,  kSr-pfls'sl,  s.    [corpusculnft,  Latin.] 

A  small  lH)dy;  an  atom.  Ifetvtuti. 
CORPU'SCULAR,  k6r-pfts'kiVl4r,  7„ 

CORPUSCULA'Rl  AN,  k6r-paski.|i'r4-5n,  5 
[from  corpusciilum,  Latin.]    Relating  to  atoms; 
comprising  small  or   indiWsible    bodies.      Boylv. 
Bclitlni. 
To  CORRA'DE,k6r-ride',v.  a.    [corrado,  Lat.]    To 

rub  ofl":  to  scrape  togeth  r. 
CORRADLV'TION.  kSi-ti-d^-i'shfln,  s.     [con  and 
radius,  Latin.]  A  conjunction  of  rays  in  one  point. 
Bwon. 
To  CORRF,'C'T,kdr-r?kl'.  V.  a.  [correctum,  Lat.]— 
1.   To  punish;  to  chastist;    to  discipline.— 2.     To 
amend;  to  take  away  faults.  Rngen-.—S.  To  obvi- 
ate  the  qu.ilities  of  one   ingredient   by  another. 
Prior.— i.  To  remark  faults. 
CORRE'CT,  k(WJkt',  a.    [correctus  Latin.]    Re- 
vised or  finished  with  exactness;  accurate.  Fcllon. 
CORRK'CTION,  k3i-rik'«hftii,  s.     [!Vom  com-ct.]- 
1.    Punishment;  tliscij)li;v,-;  chastisement.— 8.  .'Vet 
of  taking  away  faults;  amendment.    Drydrii.—A. 
That  which  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  any  thing 
wrong.    U^alU.—l.    Reprehension;  aniinadversimi. 
hroivn. — S.  Abatement  of  nosious  qualities,  by  the 
addition  of  something  contrary.   Duime. 
CORRE'CnONER,  t.or-rS!vMian-ar,  s.    [from  cor- 
rection.]  A  j:til-bii-d.  S/uiks/zcarr. 
CORRF/CITVE,  koi-rJlv'tlv,   a.       [from  conect.] 
Hiivingthc  power  to  alter  or  obviate  any  bad  <nia- 
lilies.    Arbnlhiiot. 
Ct)RRE'CTIVF.,  kdr-r?k'tiv,  s.-l.    That  which  has 
the  powerofalteringorobviatlug  niiv  thing  amiss. 
S'iut/i.—2.  Limitation;  ivsirietion.    Il'u!f. 
CORRE'CTLY,  kSi-ij!;i'li.  ;id.    Accurately;  Hppo- 

silely;  exactly.    [.orl:v. 
CORRK'C  rNES.S,  kor-rlkl'iils,  s.    [fiom  correct.] 

Accuracy;  exactness.   •Sjv.TV. 
CORRE'CTOR,   kf^r-rjk't&i,  8.   [from  correct.]-!. 
He  that  amends,  or  niters,  by  punishment.  S/irolt. 
—2.  He  that   revises    any  thing  to  free  it  from 
faults.   Sifrff.—3.  Such  an  ingredient  in  a  composi- 
tion, as  iruai\ls  against,  or  abates,  the  force  of  an- 
other.  (Jiiiwi, 
To   CO'RRELATE.  k(V'-rJ-late,  v.  n.     [from  con 
and  relitiis,  Lat.]  To  have  a  reciprocal  relatio'i,  as 
father  and  son. 
CO'RRELATE,  k«r'r4-l.ite,    s.    One  that  stamlsin 

the  opposite  relation.  Swiih. 
CORRE'LATIVE,  kSr-rJl'l-iiv.a.    [con  and  itlati- 
vus,  Lat.]  Having  a  reciprocal  relftliou.  Siulli. 
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CORRE'LATn'ENESS,k<5r-rll'5-llv-ngs,  s.   [from 

correlative.]  The  state  of  being  correlative. 
COKRE'PlTON.kAr-rip'shfin,  s.  [correptum,  Lat.] 
Objurgation;  chiding;  reprehension;  reproof.  Guv. 
of  llw  'Vori'^ue. 
To  CORREbPO'NO,  k8i-ri-sp3nd',  t.  n.    [ton  and 
i-es;)on'ieo,  Latin.]— I.    To  suit;  to  answer;  to  lit. 
L"ckr.—2.    To  keep  up  commerce  with  another  by 
alternate  letters. 
COKRESPO'NDENCE,  kdr-ri-spoii'dinse,  X 
CORRESPO'NDENCY,  k6r-i4-spdn'dJn-si,5'" 
[from  correspond.]—!.  Relation;  reeijirocal  adapta- 
tion of  one   thing  fj  another.— 2.  Intercourse;  re- 
ciprocal intelligence.    Kin};  Cliarla:    Ven/iaiii,—3. 
Friendship;  interchange   of    offices   or    civilities'. 
Bacou. 
CORRESPO'NDENl",  k3r-r4-ip3n'd§nt,    a.     [from 
Borrespond.]  Suitable;  adapted;  agreeable;  aiistrer- 
•ble.  Hooker. 
CORRESPO'NDENT,  kdr-iJ-sp6u'dgnt,  s.  One  with 
%hom  intelligence  or  commerce  is  kept  up  by  mu- 
tual messages  or  letters.  Denham. 
C0«RESPO'NSIVE,  kdr-rJ-sp&n'siv,  a.    [from  cor- 
respond.]    Answerable;    adapted   to    any    thing. 
Shakipcare. 
C0'fiRID0Ji,k6/ii-<}bre,    s.    [Fr.]— 1.  The  covert 
way  lying  round  the  fortifications.- 2.  A  gallery  or 
long  ile  roinid  about  a  iiuilding.  Hanis. 
CORRl'GJBLE,  k6i-r4'j4-bl,a.    [from  con-igo,  Lat.] 
—1.    Th.it  whicli  may  be  altered  or  amended.- 2. 
Punish:ible.   Hinvcl.—2.    Corrective;    having     tlie 
po  wef  to  correct.  Shnkspeare. 
CORRl'VAL,  k5r-ii'v3l,  s.    [con  and  rival.]    Rival; 

competitor.  S/)eiiser. 
CORRl'VALRY,    kor-rl'vil-ri,  s.    [from  corrival.] 

Competition;  opposition  of  interest. 
CORRO'BORANT,   k6r-r6b'o-r5nf,    a.    [from  cor- 
roborate.]   Having   the   power  to  give   strength. 
Baeon. 
To  CORRO'BORATE.  kor-rob'o-rite.   v.    a.    [con 
and  roboro,  Lat.]— 1.  To  confirm;  to  establish.  Bc- 
con.—%.  To  strengthen-,  to  make  strong.    H'otloii. 
CORHOBORA'TION-,  koi-t6l>-o-ri'shftn,  s.     [from 
corroborate.]  The  act  of  strengthening  or  confirm- 
ing. Baron. 
COArO'BORATIVE,  kor-r3b'6-ri-tiv.a.  [from  cor- 
roborate.] Having  the  power  of  increasing  strength. 
IVisentan. 
To  CORRO'DE,  kSr-rode',^-.  a.    [corrodo,  Lat.]  To 
(at  6way  by  degrees;  to   wear  away  gradually. 
Botjle. 
CORRO'DENT,  k3r-ri'd?nt.  a.  [(rom  corrode.]  Hav- 
ing the  ])Owerof  corroding  or  « a, ting. 
CORRO'DIBLE,  k3r-r6'il4-bl,     a.     [Irom  corrode.] 

Possible  to  be  consumei'.  Brmvn. 
C0'RROUY,kdr'io-il4,  s.  [corrodo,  Lat.]  A  defalca- 
tion lioru  an  allowance.  Ai/lifft. 
COItliasrBII.nY,  kSr-ro-si-bil'i-tJ,  s.  [from  cor- 
rosible.]    I'ossibility    to  be   consumed  by  a   nieii- 
•Iruuni. 
COURO'SIBLE,   k6i-r6's4.bl,  a.      [from    eonwle.] 

Possible  to  Ix-  consumed  by  a  menstruum. 
CORRO'SIBLENESS,k3r-rA's^bl-ngs,  s.  [from  cor- 

fosibl*.]  SusCeJitibility  of  corrosion. 
CORROSION,  ki5r-ro'/.hfln,s.  [eorriHlo,  Latin.]  The 
power  of  eating    or   we.nriiig  a«ay    by    degrees. 
n'unilivtiril. 
COHRO'SIVE,  kdr-ro'slv,   a.    [eorroJo,  Latin.]-!. 
Hp.ving  the   power  of  wearing  away.    Crnv.—i. 
Having  the  qiiulity  to  fret  or  vex.    Uouker. 
COURO'SlVE.kdr-ro'sJv,  s.— 1.   Ihat  which  has  tlie 
quality  of   wasting   any  thing  away.    SpcM:r.—2. 
Tliat  which  has  the  power  of  giving  pain.   Hooker. 
CORHO'SIVF.LY,k5r-rA'$}v-l4,ad.  [fr»in  corrosive.] 
—1.  Like  a  coiTOjive.  Boyle,— 2.  With  the  power  of 
coiiosion. 
COURiVSIVENESS,  k4r-roMv-ii?s,  s.   [from  corro- 
sive.]   'I'he  quality   of  eorroiling  or  eating  away, 
acrimony.  Domic. 
CO'RRLCiANT,  kdr'rftgJnt,  a.     [from  corrugate.] 

Havingthe  power  of  eontmcting  into  wrinkks. 
To  CO'RRUGAIE,kdi''ri-g.\te,  v.  a.  [lorrugo, La- 
tin.] To  wriiikie  or  puirse  up.  Bacon. 
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CORRUGA'TION,  k6i-ii-gi'shan,  s.  [from  corru- 
gate.] Contraction  into  wrinkles.  Floyer. 

Tv  CORHU'PT,  kdi-rfipt',  v.  a.  [cdrruptus,  Latin.] 
— I.  'I'o  turn  from  a  sound  to  a  jiutrtscent  statt^; 
to  infect.— 2.  To  deinave;-  to  destroy  integrity;  to 
vitiate.  2  Cor.  Lurkc.  Ptipe. 

To  C0Hl<\J'l'l,k6i']ii\>l',v.  n.  To  become  putrid; 
to  grow  rotten,   haivn. 

COHRU'l'T, k6r-rfipt',  a.  [f'l-om  corrupt.]  Vicious, 
tainted  with  wickedness.  SouM 

COKRU'P'JIKR.  kor-rftp'iflr,  s.  [from  corrupt.]  He 
that  taints  or  vitiates.   Jtldiion. 

CORRUPTIBI'LII  Y,  k5r-rfip-ti-bll'4-tj,  s.  [from 
corruptible.]  Possibilitv  to  be  corrupted. 

CORRU'PIIBLE,  kdr-rflp't4-bl,  a.  [from  corrupt.]- 

1.  Susc-ptible  of  dt-struclion.  Tillotsoii.—2'  Possi- 
ble to  be  vitiated. 

CORRU'P'IIBLENESS, k^r-rflp'ti-bl-iigs,  s.  [from 
corruptible.]  Susceptibiliiy  ot  corruption. 

COHRU'PTIBLV,  idr-rfip'ti-bl*,  ad.  [from  cor- 
ruptible.] In  sucU  a  niaaner  as  to  be  corrupted. 
Shakipeme, 

CORRU'PMON.  k6r.rdp'shAn,  s.  [corruptio,  Lat.] 
— 1.  The  principles  by  which  bodi>  s  tend  to  the 
separation  of  thei»  parts. — 2.  Wickethiess;  perver- 
sion of  principlts. — 3.  Putrescence.  Blackiiiu>e.—4. 
Matter  or  pui-  in  a  sore.— 51  Ihe  meams  by  which 
any  thing  is  vitiated;  (lepravatinn.  Makigh. 

CORRU'PTIVK,  kiJr-rfip'tiv,  a.  [noni  corrupt.] 
Having  the  quality  of  tainting  or  vitiating.   Ray. 

CORRU'PTLESS,  ^or-rdpt'l^s,  a.  [trom  corrupt.] 
Insusceptible  oJ  corruption;  undtcaying. 

CORRU'P TLY,  k3r-rfipl'lJ,  ad.  [from  corrupt.]—!. 
With  corruption;  with  -taint.  Shaks.—2.  Viciously; 
contrary  to  purity.  Camden. 

CORRU'PTNESS,  kdr-rflpt'ii^s,  s.  [from  corrupt.] 
The  quality  of  corruption;  putrescence;  vice. 

CO'RSAIR  k5i^siii-e,s.  [FrJ  A  pirate^ 

CORSE,  kirse,  s.  [corpse.P^.]— 1.  A  body.  Spenser.— 

2.  A  dead  body)  a  Ci^rcass.  Adtlisott. 
CO'RSELET,  kSrs'lS*,  s.    [tH)rsetet,  Fr.]   A  light  ar- 
mour for  the  forepait  of  the  buily.  Prior, 

CO'RTICAL,  kdr'tfe-kai.  a.  [cortex,  bark,  Latin.] 
Barky;  belonging  to  the  rind.  Clieiine. 

CO'RTlCATED,kir't^ki-lJd,  a.  [from  cortieatus, 
Latin.]  Resi  nibling^the  bark  oF  a  tree.  Brmvu. 

CORTECOSK',  kir'tt  Jiosg,  a.  [from  corticosus,  La- 
tin.] Full  of  bark. 

CORVE'TTO,k6ri^it'tA.  s.  The  curvet.  Pvacham. 

CORU'SCA,>!T,  kc(-rfis'kii)it,  a.  [corusco,  Lat.]  Glit- 
tering by  flashes;  flashing. 

CORUSCA'TION,  kor-fis-ki'slian,  s.  [coruscatio, 
Lat.]  Flash;  quick  vibration  of  light.  Garth. 

CORY'MBIATEU,  k6  rim'bi-i-tgil,  a.  [corynibus, 
Lat.]  Garnished  with  bi-oncbes  or  btrries. 

CORYMBI'FEROUS,  k3r-ini-bir&r-as,  a.  [corym- 
bus  and  fero,  Latin.]  Bearing  fruit  or  berries  in 
branches. 

COnr'MBUS,  ko-rlin'b5s,  s.  [Lat.]  Among  ancji  nt 
botanists,  clusters  of  hfriies:  anioug  modern,  a 
compounded  discous  of  flower;  such  are  the  flow- 
ers of  daisies,  and    common   masygold.   Quin<:y. 

CGSCl'NOMANCY,  k6s-sln'6-ni4n.se,  s.  [/.ot>:.wv, 
a  sieve,  and  ^uevTiia'^  divination.]  The  art  oli  divina- 
tion by  means  «f  a  sitjve. 

COSE'CANT,  k6s-2'V3nt,  s.  [In  geometty.]  The 
secant  of  an  arch,  which  i»  the  con)l>lepient  of  an- 
other to  ninety    (lejfrees.  Harris. 

CO'SIER,  k6'/.hi-6r,  s.  [from  cuuser,  oUt  French,  to 
sew.]  A  boic'ur.  S/uiki/teare. 

CCKSINE,  ko'slne,  s.  [In^ometry.]  The  right  sine 
of  ait  arch,  which  is  the  comi)l^ment  of  anolh* 
to  ninety  degrees.  H/irri.i. 

CObME'TlCK,  ko/.-m8t'ik,  a.  [/.oitaoitixo,-.]  Beauti- 
fying. Pope. 

CO'SMICAL.  k5/.'mi.k4l,  a.  [/.st^c,-.]- 1.  Relating 
to  the  world.— 2.  Rising  or  setting  with  tlie  sun. 
Brorvn. 

CCgMICALLY,  k*/.'m^k4l-i,  ad.  [from  cosraical.] 
With  the  sun;  notuchi-onvcally.  Brvw/t. 

CO'SMOGONY,  kAz'm5g-go-ni,s.  [/or//os-  and  /c-n.] 
The  rise  or  birth  of  the  world;  the  creation. 

COSMO'GRAPHER,.k3i-m6g'gr4-fftr,  s.  [-^^(r/^oj 
«nd  yfxi^u,']  One  who  writes  a  descriptiOQ  of  the 
wovUX.  iirmvn. 
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COSMOGR,VPHICAL,  k^z-mi-grSfi-kai,  a.  [from 

cosmography.]  Relating  to  the  general  desciiptioil 

of  the  world. 
COSMOGRA'PHlCALLY,k5^-mo-grar*-kil-^  ad. 

[from  cosmogr:iphical.]  in  a  manner  relating  to 

the  struLiiire  of  the  world.     Brown. 
COSMO'GRAPaV,   k3/.-in6g'gr4-fi,  s.  [«tm©'  and 

>t>xc  J,]   Tile  scii'ncc  of  the  generiil  system  or  a& 

fections  of  the  world.     Soul/i- 
COSMOPO'LITAN,  koz.mi-p3l'4-tan,  ? 
COSMO'POLITE,  koz-indp'6-llte,         S 

[zoc-/x©>  and  rro^iTiis.]  A  citizen  of  the  world;  one 

who  is  at  home  in  e\ery  place. 
To  COSS,  k3ss,  V.  a.  T'o  turn  a  dog  loose  with  some- 
thing tied  to  his  tail. 
CO'SSET,  kds'sit,  s.    A  lamb  brought  up   without 

the  dam.    Spemer. 
COST,  kost,  s.  [kost,  Dutch.]—!.  The  price  of  any 

thing.— 2.     Sumptuousness;    luxury,      frailer.—.^.. 

Charge;  expense.     Crashaw. — 4.  Loss;   fine;  detri- 
ment.    Knollcs. 
To  COST,  k3st,    V.   n.   preter.  cost;  particip.   cost, 

[couster,  French.]  To  be   bought  for;  to  be  had  at 

a  price.     Drytlni. 
CO'SrAL,kd/i4l,  a.  [costa,  Latin,  a  rib.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  ribs.     Brmun. 
CO'S  I  ARD,  k6s'ia«'.,  s.  [from  coster,  a  head.]- 1.  A 

head.  S>uiks.—'2.   An  apple  round    and  bulky  like 

the  head.     Burfnn. 
CO'STIVE,    kds'tiv,     a.    [constipf,     French.]-!. 

Bound  in  the  body.  Prior.— 2.   Close;  unpcrmea- 

ble.     Mortimtr. 
CO'SITVENESS,  k6s't}v-n§s,s.  [from  costive.]  The 

state  of  the  body  in  w  hich  excretion  is  obstructed. 

Loike. 
CO'STLINESS,     k6st'lJ-ii2s,     s.     [from     costly.] 

Sumptuousness;  expensivencss.    Gtanville. 
CO'STLY,   kSst'li,  a.    [from  cost.]  Sumptuous;  ex- 
pensive.   Dryilen, 
CO'SlAIARY,  k3st'mi-ri,   s.   [costus,  Latin.]     An 

herb.  ' 

CO'STREL,  kos'trJl,  s.  A  bottle.     Skinner. 
COSl'S,  kosts.   s.   pi.  The  charge  attendant  upou 

being  cast  in  a  law  suit.    Blnckstom: 
COT,  kot.        -) 
COIE.  k6te,    -f- 
COAT,  kote.  J 

At   the  end  of  the  names  of  places,  from  the  Sax- 
on cot:,  a  cottage.    Gibson. 
COTE,  kSte,  s.  [Sa\on.  casa.]— 1.  A  cottage.  S/iaks. 

As  you  like  it.— 2,  A  pen  for  sheep.      Miltou. 
COl",  kot,  s.   [coC,  Sax.]  A  small  huu.se,  a  hut;  a 

mean  habitation.      I'eitlon. 
COT,  kot,  s.  An  abridgment  ot  cotrjvenn. 
COTA'NGENT,    k6-tan'.j8nt,     s.    [In   geometry.] 

'I'he  tangent  of  an  arch  which  is  the  cuiiiplemeiit 

of  another  to  ifnn  ty  degrees. 
To  COTE,  kote,  v.  s.    To  leave  behind.  Chnpntait. 
COTE'MPOR,\RY,  k6-tJm'po-ra-i-4,  a.    [con    ami 

tern  pus,  Latin.]    Liiiiig  at  the    same   time;    to- 

etiUK-ons.     LocKi: 
COTERIE,   k6-tfii-'rii,  s.  [Fr.]  A  club,  a  society. 

Ash. 
COTILLO'N,  ko-iil'y<5ng,s.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  dance. 

Notes  to  Gayr-'s  Long  Story. 
CO''l'LAND,  koi'liiid,  s.  [cot  and  land.]   Land  aji- 

ppiidaiit  to  a  cottage. 
CO'T^UEAN,   kcV'kw  Ane,    s.    A   man  who  busies 

himself  with  women's  affairs.     Addison. 
CO'l'TAGE,  k6L'i<\ge.  s.  [Irom  cot.]  A  hut;  a  mean 

habitation.     Zeph.  Taylor.    Pope. 
CO'lTAGER,   kot'ta-jdr,   s.    [from    cottage.]—!. 

Oue  who   lives  in     a     hut  or  cottage.— 2.     One 

who  lives  in  the  common,  without  paying  rent. 

Bncon. 
CO'T'IIElt,  kSt'ySr,  s.  [from  cot.]  One  who  inha- 
bits a  cot. 
CO"rTON,kot'tn,  s.  The  down  of  the  cotton  tree. 
CO'TTON,  koi'tii,  s.  A  jilant. 
CO'TTON,  kdt'tn,  8.  Cloth  or  stuff  made  of  cotton. 
To  CO'TTON,  kdt'tii,  v.  n.— !.  To  rise  with  a  nap. 

—2.  To  cement;  to  unite  with.    Swi/'t. 
COTT'ONOUS,  kdt-ui'&s,  or  kdt-tn'4,  a.  Similar  to 

cotton.    Evelyn. 
To  COUCH,  koi\tfh,  V.  n.  [coucher,  French.]—!. 
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To  lie  down  on  a  place  to  repose.  Dnjilen.—'i. 
To  lie  down  on  the  knee,  as  a  beast  to  i\si.  /)ry- 
ilfii  —3.  To  lie  down  in  ambush.  Hayifnrd.~4. 
To  lie  in  a  sti-atiim.  Dcut.—S.  To  stoop,  or  bend 
down,  in  fear,  in  pftin. 
T<j  (.'OUCH,  k6i\tsb,v.  •.— 1.  To  repose;  to  lie  on  a 
place  of  rcpo St. —2.  To  lay  down  any  thin^  in  a 
str;iium. — o-  Vo  bed;  10  bide  in  another  body. 
Bacon. — I.  'I'o  invrilve;  to  include;  to  comprise. 
Atterhiirij. — 5.  To  include  secrtil} ;  to  hide.  SvulK, 
— 6.  To  lay  clost-  to  ano'her.  S'tenscr, — 7.  To  fix 
tlie  s|>ear  in  tlie  rest.  Drydiii.—K.  To  depress 
thf  tilm  that  overspreads  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Deiitiii: 

COUCH,  U&vitsh,  s.  Cfrom  the  vorb.]— 1.  A  seat  of 
riiKjse,  on  which  it  is  common  to  lie  down  dress- 
ed.—2.  A  bed;  a  place  of  r':'pose.  Addison. — 3.  A 
laver,  orsti-atiim.  Mortimer. 

CCyUCHANT.Iiiiitsh'int,  a.  [couchant,  Fr.]  Lying 
down;  sqnattinij.     Milton. 

CO'UCHEE,  kftS'shJi,  s.  [Fi-ench.]  Bedtime;  the 
time  of  visitin;?  late  at  night.  Dryderi. 

CO'UCHER,  k6lVtsh'flr,  s.  [from   couch.]     He  that 


rotiches  or  depresses  cataracts. 

O'UCHFELLOW,  k6itsh'f&l-lo,  s.  [couch  and  fel- 
low.] Bedtfllow;  comuanion.   Shakspearc. 

O'UCHGHASS,    kiuish'gris,   s.     A  weed.    Mar- 
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COVE,k6vp,s.— 1.  A  small  creek  or  bay.— 2.  A  shel- 
ter; a  cov.  r. 

To  COVE,  liAi^e.  V.  a.  To  arch  over.  A  ceiling  arch- 
<  d  at  the  side.s  is  called  a r</rc  ceiling; 

CO'VEN'ANl",  kfiv'i-iiant,  s.  [couvenant,  French] 
—1.  A  contract;  stipulation.  IVaUer.—2.  An  agive- 
meiit  on    certain   tirins;  a  compact.  Hammond.— 

3.  A  writing  containing  the  terms  of  agreement. 
Sfiakspeare. 

To  CO'VENANT,  kftv'J-iint,  v.  n.  [from  the  noim.] 
To  bargain;  to  stipulate.     South. 

COVENANTE'E,  k6v-4-nan-t44',  s.  [from  cove- 
nant.] A  party  to  a  covenant;  a  stipulater;  a  bar- 
twiner.     Aylijfe. 

C0VF;NA'NTER,  kfiv-6-nin'tftr,  s.  [from  cove- 
nant.] One  who  takes  the  covenant.  A  word  iiitro- 
ducctl  in  the  civil  wars.  Oxford  Reasons. 

CO'VENOUS,  kAviii-fi'!,  a.  [from  covin.]  Fraudu- 
li-nt;  collusive;  tritkish.     Bacon. 

To  CO'VEK,  kfiv'ftr,  v.  a.  [couvrir,  French  ]—l. 
To  overspit'ad  any  thing  with  something  else. 
.W«A*.— 2.  To  conceal  under  somithing  laid  over. 
l)rydcn.—3.  To  hide  by  superficial  appearances.— 

4.  To  overwhelm;  to  bury.  ll'atts.—S.  To  shel- 
ter; to  conceal  from  hann. — 6.  To  incubate;  to 
breed  on.  Addison.— 7.  To  copulate  w  ith  a  female, 
—a.  To  wear  the  hat.     Dryden. 

CO'VER,  kfi>'ilr,  s.  [from  tlie  verb.]— 1.  Any  thing 
that  is  laid  over  another.- 2.  A  concealment;  a 
screen;  a  veil.— 3.  Sheltt  r,  di  fence.  Clarendon. 

CO'VER-SllAME,  k&v'flr-shinie,  s.  [cover  and 
shame.]  Some  ai)pearance  to  conceal  inlainy. 
Drydeu. 

CCVEHING,  ki\v'fti^lng,  s.  [from  cover.]  Dress; 
vesture.     S»ut/i. 

CO'VERI.ET,  kiv'Si-lSt,  s.  [eonvrelit,  French  ] 
'I'lie  outermost  of  the  bedclothes;  that  under 
which  all  the  rest  are  conccaletl.    .S/tnjrT. 

CO'VERT,  kftv'flrt,  s.  [convert,  French.]—!.  A 
shelter;  a  defence.  Isaia/i.—2.  A  thicket,  or  bid- 
ing jdaee.      Addison. 

CO'VERT,  kflv'flrt,  a.  [convert,  French.]—!.  Shel- 
tered; nut  open;  not  exposed.— 2.  Secret;  hidden; 
|>rivnte;  insiilious.    Milton. 

CO'VERT,  kilN'ilrt,  a.  [convert,  French.]  The  state 
of  a  woman  sheltered  by  marriage  under  her  hus- 
band.    Uyi/den. 

CO'VERT-WAY,  kAv'4rt-wi,  s.  [from  covert  and 
way.]  A  space  ul'  ground  level  with  the  field, 
three  or  four  fathom  broad,  ranging  quite  round 
the  hall-iuuons,  or  other  works  toward  the  country. 
Harris, 

CO'VER  rLYjkfiv'irtli,  ad.  [from  covert.]  Secret- 
ly; closely.     Dryden. 

CO'VERTNESS,  kftv'drt-uJs,  s.  [from  covert.] 
Secrecy;  privacy. 
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CO'VKRTURE,  kflv'tSMshire,  s.  [from  covert.]— 
1.  Shelter;  defence;  not  e.tposin-e.  Wuudu-ard.—2i 
[In  law.]  The  estate  and  condition  of  a  married 
woman.     Cu^erl.  Davits. 

To  CO'VE T,  kflv'it,  V.  a.  [convoiter,  French.]— I, 
To  desire  inordinately;  to  desire  bfyond  due 
bounds.  Sliaks.—2.  'i"o  desiiip  earnestl}'.   1  Cor, 

To  CO'VET,  kfiv'Ji,  v.  n.    To  have  a  strong  desire. 

CO'VETABLE,  kfiv'*t-4-bl,  a.  [from  cotet.]  To  be 
w  isbed  for. 

COV'ETINGLV,  Rfiv-it-lng'lJ.  a.l.  [from  covet.] 
Ardently.     B.Jotison's  CyntliiahKcvcls. 

CO'VETISE.  kftv'Jt-ize,  s.  [convoitisi,  French.] 
Avarice;   covetousness.    S/mnser, 

CO'VETOUS,  kftv'v^-ifis,  a.  [convoiteu.x,  French.] 
—I.  Inordinately  desirous.  Drydm,—2.  Inordi- 
nately eager  of  maney;  avaricious.- 3.  Desirous; 
eager;  in  a  good  sense.     Taylor. 

CO'VETOUSLY,  kft\'vi-tfts-lt,  ad.  [from  covetous.] 
Avariciously;  eagerly.    Shakspearc. 

CO'VETOUSNESS,  kav'v4-tfts-nJ»,  a.  [from  covet- 
ous.] Avarice;  eagerness  of  gahi.  Tillotsoii, 

CONVEY,  kfiv'v^.  s.  [couv^e,  French.]—!.  A  hatch; 
an  old  bird  with  her  young  ones. — i.  A  number 
of  birds  together.     Addison. 

COUGH,  kof,  s.  [kuch,  Dutch.]  A  aonTtilsion  of  the 
lungs  with   noise.    Smith. 

Tu  COUCiH,  kdt,  v.  n.  [kuchen,  Dutch.]  To  have 
tlie  lungs  convulsed;  to  make  a  noise  ia  endea- 
vouring to  evacuate  the  peccant  matter  from  the 
lungs.    Slinks.  Pope. 

Til  COUGH,  kof,  v.  a.  To  eject  by  a  cough. 

CO'UGHER,  koffi'ir,  s.  [from  cough.]  One  that 
coughs. 


CO'VIN,     7,  .   , 
CO'VINE.  jKoVvn,  s. 


A  deceitful  agreement  between  two  or  more  to  the 
hurt  of  another. 

CO'VING,  ki'vliig,  s.  [from  cove.]  A  term  in  build- 
ing, used  in  houses  that  project  over  the  ground- 
plot.     Harris. 

COULD,  kfid,  [the  imperfect  preterite  of  can.] 

COU'LTER,  kole'tftr,  s.  [culler,  Latin.]  The  sharp 
iron  of  the  plough  which  cuts  the  earth. 

CO'UNCIL,  kiAn'sll,  s.  [concilium,  Latin.]— I.  An 
assembly  of  persons  met  together  in  consultation. 
Mnttliciv.—Z.  An  assembly  of  divines  to  deliberate 
upon  religion.  IVatts.-S.  Pei-sons  called  together 
to  be  consulted.— 4.  The  bmly  of  privy-counsellors. 
Slinkspeare. 

CO'UNCIL  BOARD,  kiin'sll-bJrd,  s.  [council  and 
board.]  Council  table;  table  where  matters  of  state 
are  deliberated.    Clarendon, 

CO'UNSEL,  kAAn'sIl,  s.  [consilium,  Latin.]— 1.  Ad- 
vicis  direction.  Clarendon. — 2.  Deliberation.  Hook- 
fr.— 3.  I'rudeiice;  art;  machination.  Proverbs. — 4. 
Secrecy;  the  secrets  intrusted  in  consulting. 
Shaks. — 5.  Scheme;  purpose;  design.  1  Cor. — 
6.  Those  that  plead  a  cause;  the  counsellors. 
Pope. 

To  CO'UXSEL,  kifm'sjl,  y.  a.  [consjlior,  Latin.]— 
1.  'I'o  give  advice  or  counsel  to  any  person.— 2. To 
advise  anv  thing. 

CO'UNSELLABLE.  k6An's?l-l5-l)l,  a.  [fnmi  coun- 
sel.] Willing  to  receive  and  follow  advice.  Clii. 
Tendon. 

CO-UNSELLOR,  kiAn's6l-lftr.  s.[from  connsel.]- 
I.  One  that  gives  advice.  Il'isd.  viii.  9.-2.  Coidi- 
dent;  bosniu  friend.  ll'aller.—3.  One  whose  pn>- 
vinee  is  to  deliberate  and  advise  upon  publick  af- 
fairs. Barun.—4.  One  that  is  consulted  in  a  case 
of  law. 

COrUNSELLORSHIP,  k6in's?l-lAr-slilp,  s.  [Irom 
counsellor.]  The  oHice  or  post  of  privy-coun- 
sellor. 

To  COUNT,  k6Ant,  v.  a.  [compter,  Fivnch.]— 1.  To 
number;  to  tell.  South.— 2.  'I'o  preserve  a  reckon- 
ing. Locke.— 3.  To  reckon;  to  place  to  an  ac- 
count. Locke.— i.  To  esteem;  to  accoimt;  to  con- 
sider as  having  a  certain  character.  Hooker.— 5. 
'I'o  impute  to;  to  charge  to.  Rinee. 

TV)  COUNT,  koAnt,  v.  «,  To  lound  an  account,or 
scheme.    Swiff. 
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COUNT,  koint,  s.  [coiupte.Fiench.]— 1.    Number. 

S/iemcr.—2.  Reckoiuns-    Shakspeare. 
COUNT,  kiint,  s.  [compte,  Fr.]  A  title  of  foreign 

nobility;  an  earl. 
CO'UNTABLE,  koun'ta-bl,a.  [from  count.]     That 

which  may  bo  numbered.     Spenser, 
CO'UN TKNANCE,   kSin'li-ninse,  s.  [contenance, 

French.]—!.  The  form  of  the  face;  the  system  of 

the    features.    Milton.— 2.    Air;    look.     Shaks.—T,. 

Calmness  of  look;  composure  of  face.    S?:!?/?.— 4. 

Confidence  of  mien;  aspect  ot    assurance.  Claren- 

tloti.  S/Jtntl.—S.  Aftection  or  ill-will,  as  it  appears 

upon   the  face.    Spenser.— 6.  Pali-onage;   aiipt-ai^ 

ance  of  favour;  supj)ort.  Davies.—l.    Supertieial 

appearance.    Aichum, 
To   CO'UNTENANCE,  kSun'ti-ninse,  v.  a.  [f Vom 

the  noun-]— 1.  To  sujjport;  to  patronize;  to  vindi- 

cafe.— 2.  To  make  a  show  of.  Spenser.— 3.    To  act 

suitably  to  any  thing.    Shaks.—*.  To  encourage; 

to  appear  in  di-fence.     IVottun. 
COUNTENA'NCEK,   kSfin-li-nin'sOr,     s."     [from 

countenance.]  One  that  countenances  or  supports 

another. 
CO'UNTER,  kdi'm'tfir,  s.  [from  count.]— 1.  A  false 

piece  of  money  used  as  a    means  of  reckoning. 

Su-ij't 2.  The  form  on  which  goods  are  Tjewed 

and  monev   told  in  a  shop.  Dryrten.-S.  COUN- 
TER </«  Horse,  is  that  part  of  a  horse's  tbrehand 

that  lies  between  the  shoulder  and  under  the  neek. 

Far.  Did. 
CO'UNTER,    koi'in'tfir,  ad.     [contre,  French.]—!. 

Contrary  to;   in   opposition   to.    South.— ^.    The 

wrong  way.  Slinks.— 3.  Contrary  ways.  Locke, 
COU'NTER,  koun'tfir,  s.  [In  London.]  Th«  name 

of  certain  prisons,  iliddlctons  Mail  ft'orld. 
roCOUNTERA'CT,k6{in-ti\r-ikt',  V.  n.   [counter 

and  act.]  To  hinder  any  thing  from  its  effect  by 

contrary  agency.     South. 
COU'NTERATTRAC'TION,      k66u-tfir-at-trak'. 

shnn,  s.  Opposite  attraction.  Shenslione. 
To      COUNTERBALANCE,     koun-t6r-bari3nsc, 

V.  a.  [counter  ai;d  balance.]  To  act  against  •ith 

an  opposite  weight.     Bmjle. 
COUNTERB  A'L  ANCE, koiin-tflr-bai'lansejS.  [from 

the  verb.]  Opposite  weight.     Locke. 
To  COUNTERBU'FF,  koAn-tftr-bflP,  v.  a.  [from 

C9unter  and  buff.]    To    impel;    to   strike  back. 

Dniden. 
COUNTERBU'FF,  koun-tfir-bfif,   s.  [counter  and 

butt'.]    A  stroke  that  produces  a  recoil.    Sidney. 
COU'NTER-CAS  1',  Delusive  contrivance.  .S/). 
CO'UNTERCASTEU,  k6t'in'tar-kas-tflr,s.  [counter 

and  caster.]  A  book-keeper;  a  caster  of  accounts; 

a  reckoner.    Shakspeare. 
CO'UNTERCHANGE,  koin'tfir-tshinje,  s.  [coim- 

ter  and  change.]  Exchange;  reciprocation.  Shaks. 
To  COUNIERCHANGE,  koikn'tfir-tshinje,  r.  a. 

To  give  and  receive. 
COUNTERCHA'RM,  koun'tfir-tshirm',  s.  [counter 

and  charm.]     That  bv  which  a  charm  is  dissolved. 

Po/JC. 
To  COUxVTERCHA'RM,   koun-tfir-tsharra',   v.  a. 

[Irom  counter  and  charm.]  To  destroy  the  effeet 

ol'  an  enchantment.  Decay '/  Piety 
To    COUNTKRCHE'CK,    k^t'in-tdr-tshik',    v.    a. 

[counter  and  check.]     Te  oppose. 
COUNTERCHE'CK,  kifm-tfir-tsligk',  s.  [from  the 

verb.]     Stop;  rebuke.  Shriks/irare. 
To  COUNTERORA'W,  koVin'tfir-dilw',  v.  a.  [from 

counter  and  draw.]    'I'o  copy  a  design  by  means 

of  an  oiled  paper,  whert  on  the  strokes  appearing 

through  art  traced  with  a  pencil. 
COUNTERE'VIOENCE,    koin-tflr-Jv'A-dJnse,     s. 

[counter  and  evidence.]     Testimony  by  which  the 

deposition  of  some  former  Jwituees  is    opposed. 

To  CO'UNTKRFEIT,  kou  n't  fir-fit,  v.  a.  [contre- 
fairc.Fr.]— !.  'I'o  copy  with  an  intent  to  pass  the 
copy  for  an  original.  ll'alkr.—2.  To  imitate;  to 
copy;  to  resemble.  Tillotsun.—3.  To  imitate  hypo- 
critically. 

To  COU'NTEHFEIT,  kofin-tflr'f  It,  v.  n.  To  feign; 
to  cany  on  a  fiction.  Shaks,  As  you  like  tt. 

CO'UNIERFEIT, kAin'tfii-llt,  s!  [from  the  verb,] 
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— !.  That  which  is  made  in  imjlation  of  another; 
forged;  fictitious,  Locke.— 2.  Deceitful;  hypo- 
critical. 
CO'UNTERFEIT,  kiun'tfir-flt,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
—1.  One  who  pci-sonates  another;  an  imjiostoiv 
Bacon.— 2.  Something  made  in  imitation  of  another; 
a  forgers.  Tillotiion. 

CO'UN  IKRFEITER,  koAn'tar-flt-fir,  s.  [from 
connterl'eil.]     A  Ibrger.   Camden. 

CO'UNTERFEITLV,  kot\n'iai-.t1t-lJ,  ad.  [from 
coMinerf  it.]     Fulselv;  witli  forgery.  Shakspeare. 

COUN  lERFE'RMENT.  k6i\n-ta'r-rer'mjnt,  s. 
[counter  and  ferment.]  Fermtnl  opi)osi.-d  to  fer- 
ment. 

COUNrERFE'SANCEjk^i'in-tar-ti'zanse,  s.  [eon^ 
trelaisance,  French.]  The  act  of  counterfeiting; 
forgen'. 

CO'UN'iERFORT,  kSan'tfir-fort,  s.  [from  comiter 
and  fort.]  Cnunterfnrls  are  j)illar<:  serving  to  sup- 
port walls  subject  to  bulge.    Chambers. 

COUNTERGA'GE,  k&iiii-tar-gije',s.  [from  counter 
and  gage.]  A  method  used  to  measure  the  joints, 
by  transferring  the  breadth  of  a  mortise  to  the  X'laee 
where  the  tenon  is  to  be. 

COUNTERGUA'RD,  k6i\n-tar-gard',  s,  [from 
counter  and  gtiai-d.]  A  small  rampart  with  parapet 
and  ditch.  Mditary  Diet. 

COUNTERLIGHT,  kodn-tar-lUe',  s.  [from  counter 
and  light.]  A  window  or  light  opposite  to  any 
thing.  Chambers. 

To  COUNTERMA'ND,  koim-tar-mand',  v.  a.  [con- 
tremander,  Fr.]— 1.  To  order  the  coiUrary  to  what 
was  ordered  before,  Soufh.—2.  To  contradict  the 
ordei-3  of  another.  Holder. 

COUNTERMA'ND,  koun-tar-nuntl'.  s.  [contrc- 
mand,  Fr.]     Repeal  of  a  former  nrder.  Shaks. 

To  COUNTERMA'RCH,  k6tni-tar.m5rtsh'.  v.  n. 
[counter  and  march.]     To  march  backward. 

COUNTERMA'RCH,  k6un-tar-martsh',  s.  [from 
the  verli.]— 1.  Retrocession;  march  backward. 
Collier.— 2,  Change  of  measures;  alteration  of  con- 
duct. Burnet. 

COUNTERMA'RK,  kiin-tar-mark',  s.  [trom  cotm- 
ler  and  mark.]—!.  A  second  or  third  mark  put  on 
a  bale  of  goons. — 2.  The  mark  of  the  goldsmiths 
company.— 3.  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the  teeth 
•f  horstfs.- 4.  A  mark  added  to  a  metlal  a  long  time 
after  it  is  struck,  by  which  the  curious  know  the 
several  changes  in  value. 

To  COUNTERMA'RK,  kSt'in-tfir-mark',  v.  a.  A 
horse  is  saifl  to  be  conntermarked  when  bis  corner 
teeth  are  artificially  madehollow. 

COUNTERMI'NE,  k6iin-ifir-mlne',  s.  [counter 
and  mine.] — 1.  A  well  or  hole  sunk  into  the 
grorund,  from  which  a  gallen  or  branch  runs  out 
under  ground,  to  seek  out  the  enemj's  mine. 
— 2.  Means.of  opposition.  Sidney. — 3.  A  stratagem, 
by  which  any  coutriv.incc  is  defeated.  L'Es- 
(range. 

To  COUNTERMI'NE,  ko&n.tfir-mlue',  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]— 1-  To  delve  a  passage  into  an  enemy's 
mine,— 2.  To  counterwork;  to  defeat  by  secret 
nieasu  Its.    Decay  of  Piefi/. 

COUNTERMO'TION,  koun-tar-mo'shfin,  s.  [coun- 
ter (ind  motion,]  Contrary   motion.  Dighy. 

COUNTERMU'RE,  k(^uii-tar-mAre',  s.  [contre- 
mure,  Fr.]  A  wall  built  up  behind  another  wall. 
Knolles. 

COUNTERNA'TURAL,  kJun-tfir-natsh'i-rai,  a. 
[counter  and  natural.]  Contraiy  to  nature.  Har- 
x'Ctj. 

COUNTERNO'ISE,  koin-tar'nSJzc',  s.  [coinuer 
and  noise.]  A  sound  by  which  any  other  noise  is 
overpowered.    Calaniy. 

COUl<JTERO'PENING,kifin-tar-o'pn-lng,s.  [coun- 
ter and  opening.]  An  aperture  on  the  contrary 
side. 

C0UNTERPA'CE,k4in-tai^pJse',  s.  [counter  and 
pace,]  Contrary  measine.  Sic'ft. 

CO'UNTEHPANE,  koar/ia^pinc,  s.  [contrepoint, 
Fr.]  A  coverlet  for  a  bed,  or  any  thing  else  woven 
in  si(iiaros.    Shaks/>eare. 

COUNTERPA'BT,  kian-tflr-piirl'.  s.  [counter  and 
part.]  The  correspondent  part.    L'Enrange, 
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t  OL'NTKRPLE'A,  kodii-tSr-iili',  s.  [from  touiiur 
and  pK-u.]  Ill  law,  a  rc|ili('Ulioiu  Coiuil. 

7«  f-OLNlERl'LO'T,  kiiii-lii^iilot',  v.  a.  [coiin- 
tc-r  and  plut.]  'i'u  uppuM;  out;  iiiacbiiiutiuii  liy 
aiiudicr. 

COUN  lEKPL<yT,  koAn-tfti-ploi',  s.  [Ii-om  the 
vei-li.]  All  tii'iilice  uppoM.*!  tu  uii  urliticu.  VJS-i-- 
trinige. 

CO'UNTERPOIN  r,  kidii-lfir-jiiiliit',  s.  A  com riet 
uoven  ill  vquart's. 

Tu  COUNTEUl'O'ISE.  kSin-ifii  poizi',  v.  a.  [touii- 
tw  aiwl  jioi>t.— 1.  To  lOUiUfiljAliime;  tu  be  eqiii- 
IKHictei-uiit  lo.  lyij^bij.—l.  'lo  produce  a  contrary 
action  by  an  equal  wriirlit.  H'llkiiis. — 3.  To  act 
witli  i'i(ual   pu\v<  r  against   any  pt-isou    or   cause. 

CO'LNTEUl'OISE.kiui.'.ai-iiiize,  s.  [from  coun- 
ter and  piiisi .]— 1.  KqiiiiHinderance;  enuivaleiic^- 
orufei;cl»l>  hmjle.—l.  The  stale  of  being  placed  in 
•  lie  oppoiile  scale  of  tlie  balance.  Milloji.—S. 
E<iiiii><)llene<:;  e((ui>alenci'  of  power. 
COUNTEttPCyiSON,  k6fin-tAr-p64'in,  s.  [counter 

and  poison.]  Antidote.  Aibut liitot . 
COUNTERPUE'SSUHE,    koiiii-iai-prish'iire,     s. 
[counter   ami  pressure.]    Ojjposite  force.     Black- 
more, 
COUNTERPRO'JECT,       k6un-tfir-pr6d'jjkt,       s. 
[counter  and    pi-oject.]    Correspondent  part  ol'  a 
sclieiue.     Swift. 
Tv    COUNTERPRO'VE,   kiiii-tfti-i.iS5v',     v.    a. 
[i'roin  Counter  and  prove.]  'i'o  take  oli'a  designin 
black  lead,  by  pressing;  it  tliroii);li  tiie  rolling  press 
\k  ill)  another  piec«  of  palter,  both  being   muisteu- 
ed-with  a  sponjje.    Cfianibirn. 
To  COUNTER  RCL,  kiiin-idi^roU',  V.  a.  [counter 
and  roll.]  To   preserve   the    jwwer  oi'  delecting 
frauds  by  a  counter  account. 
COUN  lERRCL.MENl',     kdin-tArroll'mSnt,     s. 

[from  couiiterrol.]  A  counter  account.  Bacun. 
CO'UXTERSCARP,  kSdn'tdi-skarp,  s.  That  side 

of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the  camp.  Harrin. 
To  CO'UNTERSIGN,  kidu'idr-sine,   v.   a.    [fi-om 
counter  and  sign.]  To  sign  an  order  ut  patent  of  a 
superiour,  in  quality   of  secretary,   to  render  tlie 
tiling  more   authentick.    C/satii/jeis. 
COl/NTERSTROKE,      kidn-tdr'stroke,      s.     A 

counteracting  stroke.     S'j, 
COUNTERIE'NOR,    kSdn-tdr-l2n  dr,     s.      [from 
counter   and  tenor.]  One  of  the  mean  or  nuddle 
parts  of  niusick;  so   culled,  as  it  were,  opposite  to 
the  tenor.     Harris. 
COUNTERTl'DE,  kodn-idr-tide',  s.  [counter  and 

tide.]  Cuutniry  tide.     Dryilai. 
COUN TERTl'ME,  kAdn-idi^tlme',  s.  [contrciemiw, 

Fr.]   Defi-'iice;  opposition.  Onjiiau 
COUNTERTU'RN,  kii'iii-tdi^ldrn',  s.  [counter  and 
turn.]  The  height  and  full  growth  oflhepluy,  we 
inay  call  projirrly  the  couiilcrluni,  which  desli-uys 
expectation.  Drydcn. 
To  COUNTER VA'IL,  k6iiii-ldr-\iK-,  v.  a.    [contra 
and    valeo,    Lat.]    T'o   l>e  et|Uivaleiit   lo;    to  have 
e(|iml  force  or    value;  to  act  against   with  equal 
power.  Hooker.  Il^ilkiiis. 
COUNTEKVA'IL,     kidu-tdr-vile',    s.    [frura     the 
verb.]— I.  Eaual  weight.— 2.  'I'hat  which  has  equal 
weight  or  value.     South, 
COUNTERVl'EW,  kiuii-;dr.vd',    s.    [count,  r  and 
view.]— 1.    Opposition;   a   posture  in   which    two 
persons  trout  each  other.      Milton.— 2,  Contrast. 
Stcifl, 
To  COUNTERWO'RK,  kidn-tdi-wdrk',  v.  a.  [coun- 
ter and  work.]     To  oouiiteracl;  to   hinder  by  con- 
trary oiKrmtioiu.  Pope. 
CO'UNTESS.  kAdii'tis,  s.  [coniili$t>n,  coiutessr,  Fr.] 

The  liiJy  of  an  earl  or  count.  Oryilni, 
CO'UNTING-HOUSE,   kidii'ilng  hids,    s.    [count 
and  house.]  The  roomnpprajiriated  by   truders  tu 
their  books  aiu!  accounts.     Locke. 
CCVUNILESS,  kidnf  lis,  a.  [Ironi  count.]    Innunie- 

raMe;  surpastiiif;  nuiuber.  J)oiiue, 
CO'UNTRY,  kdn'tri,  s.   [contiie,    French]-!.   A 
tract  of  land;    a  region.    Spralt.~2,  Rural  iwrts, 
not  towns.    Sprrtiitar,—3,    I'he  place   which  any 
niau   inhabits. — l.   I'he   place  of  uiu\    bnili;  <\n 
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native  soil.  Spratt.—S,  The  inhabitants  of  any  le- 
giiin.    .^/lakijMfirc. 
CO'UNTRY,   kdn'tri,    a.— 1.   Riutick;    rural;   villa- 
lick.    Sorrit.—2,  Remote  fitmi    cities   or   court*. 
Lorkr.—i.  Peculiar  to  a  r>gioii  or  jHople.   MaccaO. 
— 4    Rude:  ignorant;  uiu  .ught    I)n/ilcn, 
COUN'1RV-i)ANi:E,     kdn-ti-4'daiise    s.    A     well- 
known  kind  of  dun.'',  iiiiller'a  C/iararlers, 
CtyUNPRVMAN,  kdn'ir^-min,   s.    [I'lom  country 
and  man.]— 1.  One  born  in  the  sauie  country.  Loch:. 
—2.  A  rusticK;  one  ihat  inhabits   the  rural  parts; 
not  a  to»nsinaii.  G:auiit.—3.  A  farmer,   liusbojul- 
man.  l^'E;t  aiigc. 
CCUNTY,  kii'iii'ii,  s.  [conte,  French.]— 1.  A  shire; 
that  is,  one  of  the  circuits  or  i<ortiiins  of  the  realm, 
into    which   the   whole    land    is   dividid.    Coiotl. 
Addison.— 2.   An   earldom.— 3.  A    count;    a   lord. 
Diivies, 
COUl'E'E,  kS8-)iii',  s.  [Fr.]    .\  motion  in  dancing. 

Cliaiubcrs, 
CO'UPLE,  kdp'pl,  s.   [conjile,  Fr.]— 1.  A  chain  or 
tie   that   holds   do^-s  together.    S/ifiks,—2.  Two;  a 
brace.  Sidney,  Locke.— 3.  A  male  and  his  female. 
S/i(ikipetirc. 
To  CO'UPLE,  kdp'pl,  V.  a.   [copiilo,  Lat.]-l.   To 
chain   together.   S/iuks.—2.  'lo  join   one  another. 
S0U1/1.—3.  'lo  marry;  to  wed.  Siilney. 
To  CO'UPLE,  kdp'pl,  v.  u.    To  join  in  embraces. 

Bacon.  Hale. 
CO'UPLE-REGGAR,  kdp'pl-big-gdr,  s.  [couple  and 
beggar.]     One  that  makes  it  his  business  to  marry 
beggars  to  each  other.  i>'ieift. 
CO'Ul-LET,  kflp'iSt.  s.  [French.]— 1.  Two  verses;  a 
pair  of  rhymes.    S:i>ift.—2.  A   pair,  as    of  do\es. 
Shnk^Jtcare. 
CO'URAGE,  kui^ildje,  s.   [courage,  Fr.]    Braver\-; 

active  fortitude.  A'iduun. 
COURA'GEOUS,  kdr-ri'ji-ds,  a.    [from  twurage.] 

Brave;  daring;  bold.  Amos. 
COURA'GEOUSLY,  kdr-r4'j4ds-l4,  ad.  [from  coura- 
geous.]    Bravelv;  stoutly:  boldl\.  Bacon. 
COURA^GEOUSNEbS,    kdiMi'j"i-ds-nes,    s.    (from 
courageous.]    JJraver) ;  boldness;  spirit;   courage. 
Maccabees, 
COURA'NT,  kdr-iini',         7 
COURA'NTO,  kdr-.in'to,    J '" 
[conrant,  Fr.]  See  COR  ANT.— 1.  A  nimble  dance. 
S/iaks,—2.  Any  thing  that  runs  quick,  as  a  pajjer  of 
news. 
To  COURB,  kSSrh,  v.  u.  [courber,  Fr.]     To  bend;  to 

bow.  Sliakspe'irc. 
CO'URIER,  kSS'r^ir,  s.  [courier,  Fr.]  A  messenger 

sent  in  hasle.  Sliaks.  Kiwlles, 
COURSE,  kirse,  s.  [course,  Fr.]— 1.  Race;  career. 
Coivley.—2.  Passage  from  place  10  place.  Jkn/imn. 
—3.  'I'ili;  act  of  running  in  the  lists.  Sidney.— 4, 
Ground  on  which  a  race  is  run.— i.  'I'nick  or  line 
in  uhith  a  ship  s.uls-— 6.  Sail;  means  by  which  thi- 
course  IS  perfornud.  Ruleigh.—l.  Progress  from  one 
gradation  to  another.  S/iaks.—S.  Oi-der  or  succ-ssion. 
Cu.im/iiiins.—-'.  Stated  and  unleily  iiuthiHl.  S/ial^s. 
—  10.  Serifs  of  successive  ai.d  iiutliodical  pruct^ 
dun-.  Il'iscinun.— II.  The  ilenieucs  of  an  art  exhi- 
bited and  explained,  in  a  nietho>lical  series.  Clunu- 
bers.— 12,  Coiuhict;  manner  of  pri>eeeding.  Kw.tli .. 
—13.  Method  of  IT.-;  train  of  actions.  Prior.— 14. 
Natural  bent;  iine(>iiii>jlU.d  will.  Tcnifile.—l-i.  Caia- 
meiiia.  ^o'-ucy.— 16.  Orilerly  structure.  James.— r. 
[In  urchitt-cttire.]  A  continued  range  of  stones.— 
18.  Series  of  coiis<^queiice>.  Gart/i.-lf.  Number  of 
dishes  si  t  on  at  once  upon  tlie  table.  S.iiJ).  Pufir.— 
20.  Ri  giilurit) ;  settled  trutli.  Szv'J>,—.il.  Empty 
form  L'Estraii^e. 
To  COURSP:,  kotse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
h.ini;  to  pursue.  S/iaks.—2.  Vo  pursue  wiili 
dogs  that  hunt  in  view.— 3-  To  put  10  speed;  tu 
foiee  to  run. 
To  COURSE,  kArs<-,  v.  n.  To  run;  to  rove  ahont. 
CO'URSER,  kOi'sdr,  s.  [courier,  Fr.]— 1.  A  >wi;t 
horsi ;  a  wai^liui-se.  P>;pe.—i,  One  who  piiiv.ues  tin- 
sport  of  ciiUi-siiig hans.  Hanmer, 
COURl,  kii-te.  s.  [coiir,  Fr.]— 1.  Ihe  plai  e  where 
the  prince  l-esidi  s;  the  palace.  /'(</'•  .—2.  The  hii II 
or  chuiiilii  r  wh.  II-   in'.iice  is  adiuiiiisund.  .irti,'. 
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bury.— 3.   Oprn   space   befiii-e   a  hou^e.     Dryden- 
— ».    A    snu.ll    opening    tnclosed     with     houses, 
and    paved   with   broad   stoues.— 5.   Pirsoiis    who 
cuni]>oie    the    retiuuc    jl    a    prince.    Temple.— 6. 
Persons  who  are  assembk  d  for  the  administration 
of  justice.— 7.    Any    jiivisdiotion,    military,    civil, 
or  ecclesiastical-     Sj>eclalor.—».  The  art  of  pleas- 
ing;   the  art    of    insinuation;    civility;     flattery. 
Locke. 
To  COURT,  korte,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
woo;  to  solicit  a  woman.  Ben  Jonson — 2.  To  solicit; 
to  seek.     Locke.— 3.  To  flatter;  to  endeavour    to 
plesse. 
COURT-CHA'PLAIN,k6rte-tsh4ii'Hn,  s.  [court  and 
chaplain.]     One  who  altends  the  king  to  celebrate 
the  holy  offices.  Sivifl. 
COURT-DA'Y,  korte-di',  s.  [court  .ind  day.]     Day 
on  which  justice  is   solemnly  administered.     Ai- 
buthnot. 
COURT-DRE'SSER,  kirte-drls'sflr,  s.    A  flatterer. 

Locke. 
COURT-FA'VOUR,    k&rte-li'var,     s.    Favours    or 

benefits  bestowed  bv  princes.     L' Estrange. 
COURT-HAND,  korte'hand,   s.    [court  and  hand.] 
The  hand  or  manner  of  writing  used  in  records  and 
judicial  proceedinL's.  Shakspeare. 
COUR'l-LA'DY,  kirte-li'ili, s.  [court  and  lady.]     A 

ladv  convei-sant  in  court.  Locke. 
COURTEOUS,  kfir'tshi-fls,  a.  [courtois,  Fr.]     Ele- 

trant  of  manners;  weii-bred.  South. 
CO'URTEOUSLY,    kfii-'tshi-fis-li.  ad.    [from  cour. 
teous.]     Respectfully;  civilly;   Cujuplaisantly.    Ca- 
laniii. 
CCURTEOUSNESS,    kfir'ish^as-nis,     s.      [from 

courteous.]    Civility;  complaisance. 
CO'URTESAN,   \.  ,      .    .   , 
CCURTEZAn!  jkfli-(4-zan,  s. 
[cortisana,  low  Lau]    A  woman  of  the  town;  a 
prostitute;  a  strumpet.   M^ottoru   Addisuu. 
eCKURTESY,  kfti^tj-s4,  s.  [courtoisie,  French.]—! . 
Elegance  of  manners;  civility;  complaisance.    Cla- 
Tendon.— "i.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect.  Bacon.- 
3.  Tl)e  reierence  made  hy  women.  Drijden.—i.  A 
tenure  not  of  ri^ht,  but  by  the  favour  of  others.— 5. 
COURTESY  of  England.  A  tenure,  by  which,  if  a 
man  marry  an"  inheritrice,  that  is,  a  woman  seised 
of  land,  and  getteth  a  child  of  her  that  comes  alive 
into  tlie  world,  though  both  the  child  and  his  wife 
die  forthwith,  yet  shall  he  keep  the  land  during  his 
life.  Cvivel. 
To  CO'URTESY,  k&i-'ti-si,  v.  n.   [fvonj  the  noun.] 
—1.  To   perform  an   act  of  reverence.     S/iaks. — 
2.  To  make  a  reverence  in  the  maimer  of  ladies. 
Prior. 
CO'URTIER,   kortfc'yfir.  s.    [from  court.]— 1.  One 
that  freciueiits  or  attends   the  courts  of    princes. 
Dnjdeii.—2.  One  that  courts  oi' solicits  the  favour  of 
another.  Suckling. 
CO-URTLIKE,  korte'.lke.a.  [court  and  like.]  Ele- 
gant; pidiie.  Camden. 
CO'URTLINESS,   korte'li-njs,  s.    [trom   courtly.] 

Elegance  of  manners;  complaisance:  civi  ity. 
CO'URTLY,  korte'lJ,  a.  [from  court.]  Relating  or 
|)ertaining  to  the  ciiiit;  elegant;  soft;  flattering. 
Pope. 
CO'URTLY,  korte'lj,  ail.  In  the  manner  of  courts; 

elegantly.  Dryikn. 
CO'UR TSHIP,  korte'ship.  s.   [from  court.]-!.  The 
act  of  soliciting  favour.  Stvift.—2.  The  solicitation 
of  a   woman   to  marriage.     Addison. — 3.   Civility; 
elegance  of  manners.  Donne. 
CO'USIN,  kd/.'/.n,  s.  [cousin,  French.]—!.  Any  one 
collat>>rally  related  move  remottfly  than  a  brother 
or  a  sistJT.  S/inks.—2.  A   title  given  by  the  king 
to   a    nobleman,    particularly    to    those    of    the 
council. 
COW,  k6&,s.  [in  the  i)lin-al,  anciently  kine,  or  keen, 
now  commoidy  cows;  cu,  Sax.]     The  feiiiale  of  the 
bull.  Bacon. 
Tu  COW,  k6«j,  v.  a.  [from  coward.]  To  depress  with 

fear.  Hoji'cl. 
CCyw-HKllD,   kAu'hiid,   s.    [cow  and   hyjiO,  Sa.v 
on,  n  keeper.]    One  whose  occuj^atiun  is  to  lend 
cotvs. 


CO'W-HOUSE,  kfiti'kSis,  s.  [cow  and  house.]  The 
house  in  which  kine  are  kept.  Mortimer. 

COW-LEECH,  kiiVlitsh.  s.  [cow  and  leech.]  One 
who  professes  to  cure  distempered  tows. 

Tu  COW-LEECH,  k^iVlitsh,  v.  n.  To  profens  lo 
cure  cows.   Mortimer. 

CO'W-WEED,  kifi'wide,  s.  [cow and  weed.]  A  spe- 
cies of  chervil. 

CO'W-WHEAT,kii'hw4te.s.  [Irom  cow  and  wheat.] 
A  plant. 

CCWARD,  kifi'ard.  s.  [couai-d.  Fr.]-I.  A  poltron; 
a  wretch  whose  predominant  passion  is  fear.  Sid- 
ney. Soiilh.—2.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  manner 
of  ;in  adjective.  Prior. 

CO'WARDlCE.k6i\'ftr-dls,  s.  [from  cowattl.]  Fear; 
habitual  limiditv:  want  ol  courage.  Jiu^crs. 

CO'WARDLINESS,  kou'flrd-li-nls,  s.  [fwim  cow- 
ardly,]    l'imidit\';  cowardice. 

CO'WARDLY,  kiiVftrd-!^,  a.  [from  cowaix].]-!. 
Fearful;  timorous;  pusillanimous.  Eacon.—2.  Mean; 
befitting  a  coward.  Shakspeme. 

CO'WARDLY,  k6i\'flrd-li,ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
cowai-d;  meai>l\.  Knolles. 

'r«  CO'WEU,  koi'fir,  V.  n.  [cwrrain,  Welsl).]  To 
sink  by  bending  the  knees;  to  stoop;  to  shrink. 
Milton.  Dr  den. 

CO'WISH,  kSii'lsh,  a.  [from  to  cow]  Timorous; 
f(?arfnl.  .'Shakspenre. 

COAV-I'TCH,  kAA-ltsh,  s.  A  prurient  hairy  flue  on 
the  coat  of  a  West  India  vegetable,  a  species  of 
Dolirhcs.  Conifreve. 

CO  WKEEPER,  kda'kJV.fir,  '•  C^ow  an<l  deep- 
er.']    One  whose  business  is  to  keep  cows.  Broome. 

COWL,  kAAl,  s.  [cujle.  Sax.]—!.  A  monk]s  hood. 
Camden.— 2.  A  vessel  in  which  water  is  carried  on  a 
pole  between  two. 

COWL'STAFF,  kAdl'slaf,  s.  [cowl  and  staff.]  The 
staff'  on  which  a  vessel  is  supported  between  two 
men.  Sucklinf;. 

COW-POX,  k6i'p6ks,  s.    The  pustules  of  the  cow. 

COW-POX  inoculation,  kii'pSks.  A  species  of 
inoculation,  lately  introduced,  which  is  said  to  ei-a- 
dicate  the  seeils  of  the  small-pox. 

CO'WSLIP,  kAu'sHp.  s.  [curlippe,  Saxon.]  Cotustip 
is  also  called  pagil,  and  is  a  species  of  primrose. 
Miller.  Sidney.  Shakspeare. 

CO'WSLIP  WATER,  k6d'sllp-wA-tftr,  s.  A  water 
distilled  from  cowslip.  Congrne. 

COWS-LU'NGWORT,  kAuz-lftng'wfirt,  s.  Mullen. 
Miller. 

COXCOMB,  k6ks'kinie,  s.  [fiom  cock's  comb.]—!. 
The  top  of  the  head.  Shaks.—2.  The  comb  re- 
sembling that  of  a  cock,  which  licensed  fools  wore 
formerli  in  their  caps.  Shaks. — 3.  A  fop;  a  superfi- 
cial pretender.  Pope. 

CO'XCOMBLY,  koks'komelJ,  a.  [from  coxcomb.] 
Conceited.  Coni(reve. 

COXCO'MICAL,'k6ks-kdmik-al, a.  [from  coxcomb.] 
Foppish;  conceited.    Dennis. 

COY,  k6i,  a.  [coi,Fr.]—l.  Modest;  decent.  Chaucer. 
— 2.  Reserved;  not  accessible.  U^alkr. 

To  COY,  k6&,  V.  n.  [from  the  adjective.]—!.  To  be- 
have with  reserve;  to  reject  familiarity.  Rou'e.—2. 
Not  to  condescend  willingly.  Shakspeare. 

COY'LY,  koi'li,  ad.  [from  coy.]  Witli  reserve. 
Chapman.  , 

COY'NESS,  k64'n?s,  s.  [from  coy.]  Reserve;  lui. 
willingness  to  become  familiar.  H'alton. 

COZ,  kftz,  s.  A  ciint  or  familiar  word,  contracted 
fi-om  cousin.  Shak^eare. 

To  CO'ZEN,  kflz'/.n,  v.  a.  To  cheat;  to  trick;  to 
ilefraud.  Clurendom  Locke. 

CO'ZEN  AGE,  kd7.'7.n-.^je,  s.  [from  cozen.]  Fraud; 

deceit;  trick;  cheat.  Ben  Jonson. 
CO'ZEnEH.  kAi'zn  fir,  s.  [from  cozen.]  A  cheater; 

a  defrauder.  Shakspeare. 
CRAR,  krib,  s.  [cpabca,  Si\on.]— 1.  A  cnistacecius 
fish.  Bacon.— 2.  A  wild  apple;  the  tree  that  bears 
a  wild  apl)le.  Tnytor.'-S.  A  peevish  moi-ose  pt  r- 
son. — 1.  A  wooden  en  ine  with  three  claws  for 
laimching  of  ships.  Philips.— 5.  The  sign  iu  the 
zodiack.  Creech. 
CRA  1$.  krAb,  a.  Sour  or  degenerate  fruit;  as,  a  cnb 
c/ierry. 
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CKA'BBED,  kiiU'bSd,  a.  [from  crab.]— 1.  Peevish; 
morose;  cynical;  sour.  Sperurr.—i.  Harsh;  uii- 
pleasing.  l)njilen.—3.  DitHuiilt;  pt-rplexing. 
fiioi: 

CHA'BBEDUY,    kiJb'uld-lJ,   ail.    [from    crabbed.] 

Ft-evishly. 
CR  A'BIIEDNESS,  kr5b'bld-n8s,s.  [from  crabbed.]— 
1.  Soiinu-ss  of  t;iste. — 2.  Sourness  of  countenance; 
as|H-ritj-  of  manners.—.'*.  Difficulty. 

CHA'BKR,  kri'b&r,  s.    Tlie  wat.-i^nit.   Walton. 

CHABS-EYES,  krillis'ize,  s.  Whitish  bodies  roiindid 
on  one  side,  and  depressed  on  the  otlier;  not  tlie 
eyes  of  any  creature,  nor  lio  ihry  brlong  to  the 
crab,  but  are  produce<l  by  the  connnon  crawfish. 
Hill. 

CKA'BTRKE,  Urib'trJ^  s.  The  tree  that  bears 
crabs-  S/iiikspeair. 

CUACK.krSk,  s.  [kraeck,  Dutch.]- 1.  A  sudden  dis- 
niiKion. — 2.  A  chink;  tissure;  narrow  breach,  ticiv- 
ton, — 3.  The  sound  of  any  liody  bursting  or  tailing. 
Ditjilcn. — 4.  Any  sudden  lul  quiik  sound.  Addi- 
jon.— S.Any  breach,  injury,  or  diminution;  u  flash. 
Shnks. — 6.  Craziness  o(  intellect. — 7.  A  man  crazed. 
Adilho'i. — 8.  A  whoi'e. — 9.  A  boast.  Spenser. — 10.  A 
boastrr. 

To  CRACK,  krik,  v.  a.  [kraecken,  Dutch.]— 1.  To 
break  into  chinks.  Murtimer. — 2.  To  break:  to 
S|>Iif.  Donnr.— 3.  To  do  any  tiling  with  quickness 
or  smartness,  fojte. — 4.  To  break  or  destroy  any 
thing.  Shaks.—s.  To  craze;  to  weaken  the  intel- 
lect. JtOKomiuon. 

To  CR.\CK.  krJk,  v.  n.— 1,  To  burst;  to  open  into 
chinks,  Boyle.— 2.  'I'o  fall  to  ruin.  Orijdeit.—Z.  To 
utter  a  loud  and  sudden  sound,  filiaks. — 1.  'I'o  boast; 
with  nf.  Shakxpenie. 

CRACK-BRAINED,  krlk-brind',a.  Crazy ;wantlng 
right  reason.  Arbntlmol. 

CRACK-HEMP,  krJU'hSmp,  s.  A  wretch  fated  to 
the  gallow  s.  Shaks/jeare. 

CRACK-ROPE,  kriU'rope,  s.  A  felh.w  that  deserves 
hanging. 

CKA'CKER,  krik'flr,  s.  [from  crack.]— 1-  A  noisy 
boasting  fellow.  Sliaks.—i.  A  quantity  of  gun- 
powder confined  so  as  to  burst  with  great  noise. 
Boijlc. 

To  CRA'CKLE,  kvaU'kl,  v.  n.  [from  crack.]  To 
make  sliglii  cracks;  to  decrepitate.  Donne. 

CRA'CKNEL,  krik'nil,  s.  [fi-om  crack]  A  Iiai-d 
brittle  cake-  Spenser. 

CRA'DLE,kr4'dl,  s.  [cfiaftel,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  move- 
able bext,  on  wliich  children  or  sick  persons  are 
agitated  with  a  smooth  motion,  l^opc. — 2.  Infancy, 
or  the  first  part  of  life.  Clnrcndoii.—S.  [With  sur- 
geons.] A  case  for  u  broken  hiuie.— 4.  [With  ship- 
wrights.] A  frame  of  timber  raiseil  along  the  out- 
side of  a  ship. 

To  CRA'DLE,  kri'dl,  v.  a.  To  lay  in  a  cradle.  Ar- 
biithnot. 

CRA'DLE  CLOTHES,  kri'dl-kloze,  s.  [from 
cradle  and  clotlies.]  Bed-clothes  Ixlonging  to  a 
cradle. 

CUAKT, krlff,  s.  [cjiaept,  Saxon.]— I.  Manual  art; 
trade.  Wottuji.—2.  Fraud;  cunning.  S/iaks.—3. 
Small  saiUng  vessels. 

To  CHAK'r,  kraft,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  T  play 
tricks.  Shakspcnre. 

CRA'FTILY,  kriPlM*.  ad,  [I'rom  crafty.]  Cun- 
ningly; artf  ,lly.   Knol/es. 

CRA'FriNESS.kr4l'ti-nJs,s.  [from  crslty]  fun- 
ning; stratagem.  Ju/j. 

CRA'F  TS.M  AN,  krl'ts'mln,?.  [craft  and  ,nan.]  An 
artilicer;  a  manufacturer.  Drrnt/  of  Pieti/. 

CRA'F'rSMASTER.  krifti'mas-tftr,  s.  [crnfl  and 
master.]     A  man  skilled  in  his  trade.  Collier. 

CRA'FTY,  krSlV,  a.  [from  craft.]  Cunning;  artful. 
Davics, 

CRAG,  krSg,   s.— 1.  A  rough  steep  rock.- 2.  The 

rugged    protubi-rance   of  rocks.  Fairjiix 3.  'Ihe 

neck.  S'im.iet. 

CRA'GGED,  krSg'gSd,  a.  [from  crag.]  Full  of  ine- 
qualities  and  )>rominences.  Crns/iaw. 

CRA'GGKDNEbS,  krSg'gJd-nJs,  s.  [from  crag^ 
ged.]  Fulnest  of  crags  or  proin'uieni  rocks. 
Breiervoofl. 
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CRA'GGINESS,krSg'gi-nls,s.  [from  craggy.]  The 
state  of  being  eraggv. 

CR A'GtiY.  krig'gi.  a',  [from  crag.]  Rugged;  full  of 
prominences;  rough.  liahigh. 

To  CRAM,  krim,  v.  n.  [cjiamman,  Saxon.]— 1.  To 
stnft';  to  hll  with  more  than  can  conveniently  be 
held.  Siiaks.—2.  To  till  with  tixid  beyond  satiety. 
King.— J.  'I'o  thrust  in  by  force.  Dnjdeu. 

Tu  CKAM.  krim,  v.  n.  'I'o  eat  beyond  satiety. 
Pope.  , 

CKA'MBO,  kram'bo,  s.  A  play  at  which  one  gives 
a  word,  to  which  another  tinds  a  rhyme. 

CRAMP,  krSiiip,  s.  [kramp,  Dutch.]—!.  A  spasm  or 
cnniraetionof  the  limbs.  Bacon.— 2.  A  restriction;  a 
confinement;  shackli-.— 3.  A  piece  of  iron  bent 
at  each  end,  by  which  two  bodies  are  held  together. 
U'ilkhis. 

CHAMP,  krimp,  a.  Difficult;  knotty;  a  low  term. 

Til  CRAMP,  kr'Smii,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
pain  with  cramjis  or  twitches.  ]')ryden.—2.  I'o  re- 
strain; to  confine;  to  obstruct.  Glanville.  Burnet. — 
3.  To  bind  withcrampirons. 

CH  A'MP-FISH,  krdmp'Hsh,  s.  The  torpedo,  which 
benumbs  the  hands  or  till., e  that  touch  it. 

CRA'MPIRON,  krimp'i-drn,  s.  See  CRAMP, 
sense  3. 

CRA'NAGE,  kri'nidje,  s.  [cranagium,  low  Lat.]  A 
libert)'  to  use  a  ci-ane  lor  drawing  up  wares  from 
the  vessels.  Ccnvel. 

CRANE,  krine,  s.  [cpan,  Saxon.]—!.  A  bird  with  a 
long  beak.  hnlnh.—2.  An  instrument  made  with 
rol>es,  pullies,  and  hooks,  by  which  great  weiglits 
are  raised.  Thomson.— i.  A  crooked  pipe  for  draw- 
ing liquors  out  of  a  cask. 

CR  ANES-BILL,  krines'bil,  s.  [from  crane  .ind  bill-] 
— !.  An  herb.  Mdlcr.—l.  A  pair  of  pincers  termi- 
nating in  a  point,  used  by  surgeons. 

CRA'NiUM,kck'uk-iim,s.  [Lat.]  'the  skull.  «'Mf- 
man. 

CRANK,  kringk,  s.  [A  contraction  of  crani'-neck.]— 
1.  A  crank  is  the  eml  of  an  iron  axis  turned  square 
down,  and  again  turned  square  to  the  first  lurniitg 
down.  Moxon.—2.  Any  bemling  or  winding  jKissnge. 
Slmks.—Z.  Any  conceit  formed  by  twisting  or 
changing  a  word.  Milton. 

CRANK,  kringk,  a.— 1.  Healthy;  spriglitly.  Spenser. 
— 2.  Among  sailors,  a  ship  is  said  to  be  crank  when 
loaded' near  to  be  overset. 

To  CHA'NKLE,  kiing'kl,  v.  n.  [from  crank.]  To 
run  in  and  out.  S/mkspeare. 

To  CRA'NKLE,krang'kl,  V.  a.  To  break  in  unequal 
surfaci-s.  Pliilips: 

CRA'NKLES,  kring'kis,  s.  [Ifoin  the  verb]  In- 
equalitiis- 

CKA'NKNESS,  krinsk'nJs.  s.  [from  crank.]— 1. 
H.'allh;  vi!^(:ur.— 2.  Disposition  to  overset. 

CRA'NNIKD,  krin'n^-Sd,  ft.  [from  ci^nny.]  Full 
of  chinks.  Bror-.tn. 

CRA'NNY,  krin'nj,  s.  [creii,  Fr.  crena,  Lnt.]  A 
chink;  a  elefl.  Biinirl. 

CRAPt;  kripe,  s.  [crepa,  low  Lat.]  A  thin  stuff 
loosely  woven.  Sti-iJ'r. 

CR  A'PLE,  krA'pl,  s."  A  hooked  claw.  Spenser. 

CRA'PUI.ENCK,  krip'fi-lJnse.  s.  [crapula.  a  sur- 
feit, Latin.]  Dnnikenness;  sickness  by  intempe- 
ran  > . 

CRA  PULOUS,  krip'iVlfls,  a.  [crapulostu,  Latin.] 
Driniken;  sick  with  i   temperance. 

/  0  CR  -ASH,  krjsh,  v.  n.  To  make  a  loud  complicated 
noise,  as  of  many  things  falling.  Zephnniah. 
Smith. 

To  CRASH,  krJsh,  v.  a.    To  break  or  bruise. 

CRASH,  Urish,  9.  [Ironi  tlie  verb.]  A  loud  mixed 
sound.  Sh  ik.'.  Fojie. 

CRA'Sl.'i.  I.ri'sls,  8.  [>-rXiri,-.]  Temperatuiv;  constitu- 
tion.  Suuih. 

CRASS.krSs.  a.  [cnissus,  Lat-]  Gross;  coarse;  not 
thin;  not  subtile.    Ifoodwnrd. 

CRA'SSI  ILDE,  kriv'si-ii'.de,  s.  [crassitudo,  Lat.] 
C'frossness;  coars.-ness.  Bnrov. 

CRASlINA'lION,krils-t4-ni'shfln,  s.  [from  crasfi- 
nus,  Lat.]     D,  lav- 

CR.VTCII,  kril^h,  s.  [creche,  French.]  The  pali- 
saded frame  in  wbieh  hay  is  put  lor  cuttle.  Hake- 
■tiell. 
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CUA'VAT,  kra-vAi'.  s.    A  neckcloth.  HiuWirns. 
To  CRAVE,  krive,  v.  n.   [cpepian,  Sax.]— I.  To  ask 
with  earnestness;  to  ask  with  stiUniission.   Hooker. 
KnoUes.—2.  To   ask    insatiably,     nerihnm.—^.  To 
loHij;  to  wish  iii) reasonably.  South.— 4.  To  call  for 
iini»oi-tuna»el>'.  Siuikspcnre. 
CRA'VEX,  kr.i'vJii.  s.— 1.  A  cock   connneml  and 
(lispiritcii.    SliakS'—'i.    A    coward;    a     recreatit. 
F(urffix. 
To  CRA'VEN.  kr.VvSn,  v,  a.  [from  the  nonn.]     To 

make  n  ereant  or  >  owardly.  S/wks/icnrf, 
To   CRAUNCH,   kraiitsli,   v.  a.    To    crush  in  the 

inontli.    .S'(y//^ 
CRAW,  k»Aw,s.   [kroe,  Danish.!     The  crop  or  fint 

stomach  of  biiiU.  Itni/, 
CRA'WFISH,  kriw-Tiih.  s.  A  small  crustaceous  fish 

fonnil  in  brooks.  Bncoii. 
To  CRAWL,  kriwi,  v.  n.  [kriilrn,  Dutch.]-!.  To 
creep;  to  move  with  a  slow  motion;  to  move  without 
risin'j:  from  the  ijronnd,  as  a  worm.  Dryilm. 
Grc70.—2,  To  move  weakly  and  slowly.  Knu'.les. — 3. 
To  move  about  hated  and  despised. 
CRA'WLER,  krAwl'ftr,  s.  [Irom  crawl.]  A  creeper; 

any  x\i\n%  that  creeps- 
CRA'YFISH,  krivv'flsh,  s.  [See  CRAWFISH.]  The 

river  lobster,  Floyer. 
CRA'YON.  kri'ftn,   s.   [crayon,  Fr.]— 1.   A  kind  of 
pencil;  a  roll  ot  paste  to  draw  lines  with.  Drydeii. 
— 2.  A  drawing  done  with  a  crayon. 
ToCRAZE,  kraze,  V.  a.  [tcraser,  ir.]— I.  To  break; 
to  crush;  to  weaken.  Milton.— 2.  To  powder.  Carew. 
—3.  To  crack  the  brain;  to  impair  the  intellect. 
Tilhtson. 
CRA'ZEDNESS,    kri'iJd-nJs,    s.     [from    crazed.] 

Decrepitude;  biokenness.  Hooker. 
CRA'ZINESS,  kri'zi-nis,  s.    [from  crazy.]  State  of 

being:  crazy;  imbecility;  weakness.  Howel. 
CRA'ZY.  krk'zh,  a.   [ecrase,  French.]— 1.  Broken; 
decrepid.     S/inks.—2.  Broken  willed;  shattereil  in 
the  intellect.  Hiiihbras.—Z.  Weak;  feeble;  shattered. 
IVake. 
CREAGHT,  kriet,    s.   [An  Irish  word.]    Herds  of 

cattle.  Diiviet. 
To  CREAK,  krike,  v.  n.  [cornipted  from  crack.]  To 

make  a  haitli  noise.  Dryikn. 
CREAM,  krime,  s.  [crenior,  Lat.]     The  iiictnous 

or  oily  part  of  milk.  King. 
To  CREAM,  kr^me,  v. n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  gather 

cream.  S/i'iktpenre, 
To  CHEAM,  krime,  v.  a.  [from  the  r.outi.]— 1.  To 
skim  off  the  cream.— 2.  To  take  the   flower  and 
qiiiiite^sence  ofaiiv  thing. 
CRE,\M-FACED,    *r4iii.  Tiste,     a.      [cream    and 

fa  I'd.]     Pale:  coward-lookiiip.  Shakspenre. 
CRE'AMY,   kr^'iuJ,     a.     [from    en  am.]    Full    of 

cream. 
CRlu'/<NCF.,kri.'h\so.%.  [French.]  A  fine  small  line 

fasten<d  to  a  hawk'.s  leash. 
CREASE,  krise,  s.     A  mark  made  by  doubling  any 

thing.  Swift. 
To  CHB!  ASE,  krJse,  v.  a.  [from  the  nou  >.]  To  mark 
any  thing  by  doubling  it,  so  as   to  leave  the  im- 
pression. 
Ta  CREATE,  kri-ite',  v.   a.   [creo,  Lat.]— 1.  To 
(orm  Ota  of  nolbinp;;  to  cause  to  exist.  Gpneirii.~2. 
To   produce;  to  cause;  to  be  the  occasion  o!".    K. 
Chnrifs,  RuKommon.—i.  To  beget.    Shnks.-ti.  To 
invest  with  any  new  character.  Shokspeare. 
CHKA'TIOV.  kri-i'shfin.  s.   [from  create.]— 1.  The 
act  of  cri-«tinir,  or  conferring  exintence.  Taylur.—Z. 
The  act  of  investing  with  new  characier.— 3.  Tli 
things  created;  the  universe.  P.  end.— 4.  Any  thing 
pTOduced  or  caused. 
t;KEA'riVK,kri-i'l!v.a.  [from  create.]-!.  Having 
the  powir  to  create.— 2.  E\i  rting  the  act  of  crea- 
tion. Smith. 
CRP^A'TOH.  kre-a'tflr. s.  [creator,  La(.]  The  Being 

that  b  slows  ex   tence.  Taylor. 
CRE.V  TRESS,  krj-4'tr?s,  s.    A  ftsmaie  that  creates 

any  thing.  Spcu.icr. 
CRE'ATL'RK,  kri'tshiire,  s.  [creatui-a,  low  Lat.]— 1. 
A  being  created.    Stilliugjlci'.—i.  An  animal,  not 
human.  Shiikv.—:i.  A  general  term  for  man.  S/ii:n\\ 
—4.  A  wi:i'd  of  contempt  for  a  human  being,  f^nor. 
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5.    A  word  of   petty  tenderness.     Dryrlfn.—f).   A 
person  who  owes  his  rise  or  his  fortune  toatiother 
Clnrcndnn. 
CRE'ATURELY,  kri'tslnW-li,  a.  [from  creature.] 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  creau:re.  C/ieyne, 
CRE'BRITUDK.  krJii'rJ-tude,  s.   [from  creber,  fre- 
quent, I.ai.]     Frequenlness.  Dirt. 
CHE'BIIOLTS,  kvJb'ras,  a.  [from  crel)cr,  Lat.]    Fre- 
quent. Dirt. 
CHE'DENCE,  kri'dJnse,   s.    [from    crtdo,    Latin; 
credence,  French.]— 1.  Belief;  credit.  Spcn.ter.—2. 
That  which  gives  a  claim  to  ciT<lit  or  belief.  Hay- 
iranl, 
CRE'DEND ,«,  kri-dJii'd  J,  s.  [Latin.]     Things  to  be 

believed;  articles  of  failh.  South. 
CRE'DENl",  kri'dJnt.  a.  [crtdens,  Lat.]— 1.  Believ- 
ing; easy  of  belief.  Shaks,—2.  Having  credit;  not  to 
he  qtiesiioned. 
CREDEN'TIAI,,    kriKl5n'sh4l,   s.    [from    credcns, 
Latin.j    That  which  gives  a  title  to  credit.    Arl- 
Hi  son. 
CREDIBI'LITY,  kr?  '  e-bil'i-tJ,  s.  [from  credible.] 
Claim  to  credit;  possibility  of  obtaining  belief.   Til- 
lotson. 
CRE'DIBLE.     krJd'i-bl,     a.      [eredibilis,     Latin.] 
Worthy  of  credit;  having  a  just  claim   to  belief. 
Tillotson. 
CRE'DIBLENESS,kr?d'4-bl-nl3,  s.  [from  crfdible.] 
Credibility;  worthiness  of  belief;  just  claim  to  be- 
lief. Boyh. 
CRE'DIBLY,  krid'J-blJ,  ad.  [from  credible.]    In  a 

manner  that  claims  belief.  Bmon, 
CRE'DIT.krId'lt.s.  [credit,  Fr.]— 1.  Belief.  AildiiOn. 
—2.  Honour;  reputation.   Pope.— 3.  Esteem;  good 
opinion.  Bacon.— 4.  Faith;  testimony.    Hookcr.-S, 
Trust   reposed.    Lockr.—d.  Promise  given. — 7.  In- 
fluence; power;  not  compulsive.  Clarendon. 
To  CRE'DIT.  krSd'lt,  v.  a.    [credo,  lat.]— 1.  To  be- 
lieve.  Shnks.—2.  To  procure  credii   or  honour  to 
any  thing.  Walter.— 3.  To  trust;  to  confide  in.— 4. 
To  admit  as  a  debtor. 
CRE'OI TABLE,  kr?dit-i.b!,  a.  [from   credit.]-!. 
Reputable;  above    contempt.   Arbvthnot.—2.    Ho- 
nourable; estimable.  Tillutton. 
CRE'DIT ABLEN'ESS,   kr^d'h-J-bl-n^s,    s.    [frofii 
creditable.]      Reputation;   estimation.     Decay    if 
Piety. 
CRE'DITABIA^krJd'lt-J-bli.ad.  [from  creditable.] 

Reputably;  without  disgrace.  South. 
CRE'DITOR,krld'i'-ar,  s.    [creditor,  Lat.]     He  to 
whom  a  debt  is  ow>d;  he  that  gives  credit;  correla- 
tive to  ilebtor.  Siv/ft. 
CREDU'LTTY,  krJ-du'lJ-tJ,  s.  [credtditt',  Fitnch.] 

Easiness  of  belief.  Sidney. 
CRE'UULOUS.  krJd'jiVlfls.    a.     [credulus,    Latin.] 

Apt  to  believe;  imsuspecting;  easily  deceired. 
CRF.'DULOUSNESS,  krJd'jiVlflsnJs,  s.   [from  cn>- 

du!()!>s.]     Aptness  to  believe; credulity. 
CREED,  krcid,  s.   [from  credo,  Lat.]— 1.  A  form  of 
words  in  which  the  articles  of  faith  are  compir- 
hended.     Fidde.i,—2,    Any    solemn     profession   of 
principles  or  opinion.  Shak>i/>eare. 
To  CREEK,  kr44U,  v.  ic.     To  make  a  harsh  noise. 

Sluik.<!pearc. 
CREEK,  kr^^k,  s.  [cjtecca.  Sax.  kreke,  Dutch.]— 1.  A 
prominence  or  jut  in  a  winding  coast.  Dnvics.—2. 
A  small  port;  a  baj;  a  cove.  Davics.—3.  A  turn  or 
alley.  Shakspenre. 
CRE'EKY,   kiii'ki,    a.     Full  of   creeks;    unequal 

winding.  Spenser. 
To  CREEP,  kriip,  v.  n.  pret.  crept.  [cp>  pan.  Sax.]- 
1.  To  move  with  the  belly  to  the  ground  without 
legs.  Milton.— 2.  To  grow  along  the  ground,  or  on 
other    suppoits.     Dryden.—S.    '4o    move  forward 
without  bounds  or  leaps;  as  insects  —4.  To  mo>  e 
slowly  and  feebly.  Shaks.—S.  To  move  secretly  and 
clandestinely.— 6.   To    move    timotiiusly    without 
soaring  or  venturing.  Addison.— 7.  To  come  unex- 
pected. Si  'jicv.7'c»J/'/<'.— 8. Tobthuve  with  ser\ilily; 
to  fawn;  to  bend.  Shakspearii. 
CRE'EPER,  krJi'pfir,  s.  [from  cree|).]— 1.  A  plant 
I      that   supports  itsrif  by  means  of  some  stronger 
body.  B(icort.~2.  An  iron  usid  to  slide  along  llie 
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grate  in  kitchens.— 3.  A  kind  of  patten  or  clog  worn 

by  wonu^n.  I 

CUEE'PHOLK,  krWp'hile,  s.  [creep  and  hole.]— 1. 

A  hole  into  wliich  any  animal  may  creep  to  escape 

danffer.— 2.  A  siibterfugf ;  an  excuse. 
CREK'PINGLY,    kriJping-l4.     ad.     [from   creep- 
ing.]   Slowly;    after    the    manner  of  a    reptile. 

Siitnetj. 
CREMA'TION,  kr4-mi'»h&n,s.  [creinatio,  Latin.]  A 

bunim^. 
fffE'jVO/f,  krJ'mflr,  s.  [Lat.]    A  milky  snbstance;  a 

soft  li<{iK>r  ivspinbliug  cream.  Kaij, 
CRK'NA  TED,  kr^'nA-iSd,  a.    [from  crena,  L.atiu.] 

Notched;  indented.  If'o.ilw'int. 
CUE'PAl\E,kr4'pAne,  s.  [With  farriers.]  An  ulcer 

seated  in  the  initlst  of  the  furepart  ol  the  foot.  Far- 

ricr^f  Diit. 
To  CUF/HITATE,  krJp'J-tite,  v.  n.   [crepito,  Lat.] 

To  make  a  small  crackling  noise. 
CllEPITA'TION,  krip-^ti'shftn,s.  [from  crepitate.] 

A  small  cracklinjr  noise. 
CUEP  r,  krJ|)t.  particip.  [from  cre«p.]     Pope. 
CREPC'SCULE,     kri-pfts'kile,    s.     [crepusculum. 

lat.]     Twilia-ht. 
CUEPU'SCULbUS,  kri-pfis'ki-lfts.a.  [crepusculum, 

Lat.]     Glimmering;  in  a  state  between  light  and 

darkness.  Brown, 
CRE'SCENT.  kvcs's?nt,  a.  [from  cresco,  Latin.]     In- 

ci-easing;  Cf-roMing.  Shaks.  Miltun. 
CRE'SCENl',  krf^'sJnt.  s.   [crescens,  Latin.]     The 

moon  in  her  state  of  increase;  any  similitude  of  the 

moon  increasing.    Vrijdvn. 
CRE'SCIVE.  k.Js'slv.  a.   [fi-orn  cresco,  Latin.]     In- 
creasing; growing.  Simk  alien  re, 
CRESS,  krjs,  s.   An  herb.  Fufw. 
CRE'SShyr.  krJs'sit.  s.    [cmisset,  French.]   A  great 

light  set  upon  a  beacon,  light-house,  or  watch-tower. 

Milton. 
CREST,  krist.   s.    [crista,  Lat.]— 1.   The  plume  of 

feathers  on  tlie  top  of  the  ancient  helmet.  Milton. 

— 2.  The  ornament  of  the  helmet  in  heraldry.— 3. 

Any  tuft   or   ornament  on   the   head.     Shaks.—  X. 

Pride;  spirit;  fire.    Shakupenve. 
CRE'STED,  krjst'ld,  a.  [from  crest,  cristatns,  Lat.] 

—I.  Adorned  with  a   plinne   or  crest.    Milton. — 2. 

Wearing  a  comb.    Dryden. 
CREST-FALLEN.  krJn'filn,    a.     Dejected;  sunk; 

Iieai-ili-ss;  spiriih'ss.  HvtveU 
CRE'SILESS,  krJst'lls,  a.    [from  crest.]  Not  digni- 
fied wirh  ciiat-aimoiir.    Sliakipenre, 
CRETA'CEOUS,  kri-ti'shas,  a.  [creta,  chalk,  Lat.] 

Aboundint'  with  chalk:  chalky.   Pliilifis. 
CUK'TATED.kri'ii-tSd.a.  [cretatus,  Lat.]  Rubbed 

with  chalk.   Did. 
CRE'VICE.krJv'h.s.  [from  crevcr,  Fr.]  A  crack;  a 

cleft.   Adilimn. 
CREW,   kroS,  s.    [pi-obahly  from  epuft,  Sav)n.]— l. 

A  company  of  people  associatnl  for  any  purpose. 

S/Jenjrr.— 2.  The  company  of  a  sliip.— 3.  It  is  now 

generally  used  in  a  b.id  sense. 
CREW,  kVo?),tlie  pnterite  of  crow. 
CRE'WEL,kr6a'll,  s.  [klewel, Dutch.]  Yarn  twisted 

and  wound  on  a  knot  or  ball. 
CRIB,  krlb,  s.    [cpyblie,  Saxon.]— L    The  rack  or 

manger  of  a  stable.   S/iiiksfirnre.—2.   The  suill   or 

cabin  of  an  ox.— J.  A  small  habitation;  a  cottage. 

S/ifik.s/)eare. 
To  CRIB,  krlb,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  shut  up  in 

a  narrow  habitation;  to  cage.   SlinkiJiCdrr, 
CRl'BBAGE,  krlb'bldje,  s.  A  game  at  cards. 
CRI'BBLE,  krlb'bl,   s.     [cribtum,   Latin.]    A  com- 

sieve.    Dirt, 
CRIBR  A'TION,  krl-bri'shftn,  s.  [cribm,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  sifiing. 
CRICK,  krlk,  s.  [from  erioco,  Ital.]  1.  The  noise  of  a 

door.— 2.  [trom  cpyce,  Saxon,  a  stake.]  A  paiid'ul 

slifTness  in  the  mck. 
CRl'CKET,  krik'klt,  s.— 1.   An  insi'ct  that  squeaks 

or  cbiips  about  ovens  and  fu'e-places.    Milton,— 2, 

A    sport   at   which   the   contenders   drive   a   Irnll 

with  slicks.  Pope. —  <.  A  low  seat  or  stool. 
CRI'CKKTER,   kr1k'Jt-Ar,   s.    One  that   plays  at 

cricket.  Dnniom'K: 
CRI'ER,  krl'ilr,  s.  [fVoni  cry.]  The  offlcer  whose  bu- 
siness is  to  cr}-  or  make  proclanutiuii. 
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CRIME,  krlme,  s.  [crimen,  Latin;  crime,  Fr.]  All 
act  contrary  to  law  and  right;  an  oH'ence;  a  great 
fault.   Popi: 

CRl'MEFUL,  krlme'f&l,  a.  [from  crime  and  full.] 
Wicked;  criiiiinu  .    S/mks/icare. 

CRI'MELESS,  krlme'lJj,  a.  [from  crime.]  Inno- 
cent; free  from  crime.   Shakspearr, 

CRI'.MINAL,  krlm'i-nll,  a.  [from  crime.]-l.  Faulty; 
contrary  to  right;  contrary  to  duty;  as,  a.  nimtntil 
action.  S/Jen.ter.—2.  Guilty;  tainteil  with  crime; 
not  innocent;  as,  a  criminal  person.  Ri)gers. — 3. 
Not  civil, as,  a  criminal  pitiseculion. 

CRI'MINAL,  krlm'i-nai,  s.  [irora  crime.]— 1.  A 
man  accused.  Dryden.— 2,  A  man  guilty  of  a 
crime.  Bacon. 

CRI'MINALLY,  krlm'^-nil-li,  ad.  [from  criminal.] 
Not  innocently;  wickedly;  guiltily.    Rogers. 

CRI'MINALNESS,  krim'e-nal-njs,  s.  [from  crimi> 
nal.]  Gui  Itiness;  want  of  innocence. 

CRIMINA'TION,  krim-4-n4'shan,  s.  [criminatio, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  accusing;  accusation;  arraign- 
ment; charge. 

CRI'MINATORY,  krlm'Jni-tii--*,  a.  [from  crimi- 
na,  I.at.]  Ri  lating  to  accusation;  accusing.  . 

CRI'MINOUS,  krlm'i-nis,  a.  [crirainosus,  Latin.] 
Wicked;  iniquitous;  enormously  guilty.  Ham- 
mond. 

CRI'MINOUSLY,  krlm'J-n6s-lJ.  ad.  [from  crimi- 
nous.] Enormously;  very  wickedly.  Hrimrnond. 

CRI'MINOUSNESS,  krlm'i-nfis-n?s,  s.  [from  cri- 
minous.] Wickedness;  guilt;  crime.   A'.  Cliarlcs. 

CRI'MOSIN,  krlm'o-sln,  a.  [crimosino,  Ital.]  A  spe- 
cies of  red  colour  tinged  with  blue.  Spenser. 

CRIMP,  kri  up,  a.  [from  crumble  or  crinible.]— 1. 
Friable;  brittle;  easily  crumbled.  Philips.— 2.  Not 
consistent;  not  (brcible;  a  low  cant  word.  Ar- 
bntltnot. 

To  CRI'MPLE,  krim'pl,  v.  a.  To  contract;  to  cor- 
rugate, ll'isemnn. 

CRI'MSON,  krlm'zn.  s.  [crimosino,  Ital.]— l.  ReJl, 
somewhat  darkened  with  blue.  Boyle.— 2,  Red  in 
general.  Sl,nks.    Prior. 

To  CRI'MSON,  krimV.n,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
dye  with  crimson.  Shakspeare. 

CRI'NCUM,  kringk'ftm,  s.  [a  cant  wonlj  A  cramp; 
whimsy.  Hudibras, 

CRINGE,  kriiije,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Bow;  servile 
civility.  Philips. 

To  CRINGE,  krinje,  v.  a.  To  draw  together;  (o 
contract.   Shnkt/jeare. 

To  CRINGE,  krinje,  v.  ii.  To  bow;  to  Jiay  court;  to 
fawn;  to  flatter.    Arhiithnot. 

CRINI'GEROUS,  krl-ni.r.|^rfls,a.  [criniger,  Lat.] 
Hairy;  overgrown  with  hair. 

CRl'NITE.  kri'nhe,  a.  [crinilus,  Lat.]  Seemingly 
having  a  tail  of  long  hair.  I'nirj/i.v. 

To  CRI'NKLE,  krlng'kl,  v.  n."  [from  krinckeln. 
Dutch.]  To  go  in  and  out;  to  run  in  flexures. 
King. 

To  CRI'NKLE,  krlng'kl,  v.  a.  To  mould  into  ine- 
qualities. 

CRI'NKLE,  kilng'kl,  s.  [from  the  verb]  A  wrin- 
kle;  a  siiniosity. 

CRl'NOSE,  krl'nise,  a.   [from  crinus,  Lat.]    Ilairy. 

CRINO'SITY,  krl-nis-si-li,  s.  [from  criiiose.]  Hairi- 
ness. 

CRrPPLE,krlp'pl.  s.  [cpjpel.  Sax.  It  is  written 
by  Donne,  creeple,  as  from  cnvp.']  A  lame  man. 
Dryden.  Btutley, 

To  CRl'PPLE,  krlp' pi,  v.  a.  [lorn  the  noun.]  lo 
lame;  to  make  lame.  Addiion. 

CRI'PFLENEBS,  krlp'pl-n*s,  s.  [from  cripplt-.i 
Lameness. 

CRI'SIS,  krl'sls,  s.  [K;.r.  .]— i.  T\w  decisive  mo- 
ment; the  point  in  wliich  the  disease  kills,  os' 
changes  to  the  N-tter.  Drydm.—Z.  The  point  of 
time  at  which  any  affair  co;iius  lo  the  height,  Ad- 
dison. 

CRISP,  krlsp.a.  [crispus,  Lat.]— I.  Curled.  Baron.— 
2.  IiMlented;  winding.  Shaks.—i.  Rrittle;  friable. 
Bncon, 

To  CRISI'.krlsp,  v.  a.  [cri5|>o,  Lat.]- 1.  To  curl;  to 
ccHitract  into  knots.  Bin  Jon-ton.— %.  To  tw'»t. 
Milton.— i.  To  indent;  to  run  in  and  out.  Milton. 
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CRISPA'TION,  krh-p&'shdn,  s.  [from  crispO-l- 
The  act  of  curling.— 2.  TJie  state  of  l>eiiig  curled. 
Bacon. 

CRl'SPING-PIN,  kr!i'pliig-pln,  s.  [from  crisp.]  A 
cnrling-iroii.  Isaiah. 

CRI'SPNESS,  krisp'nSs,  s.  [from  crisp.]  Curled- 
ness. 

CHI'SPY,  kris'pj,  a.  [from  crisp.]  Curled.  Shaks. 

CRI'TERION,  kr{-t4'ri-fin,  s.  [xf.?i,(.iov.]  A  mark 
by  wliicli  any  thing  is  judged  of,  with  regfird  to  its 
guudiie-is  or  lia'Iness.  South. 

{■;irnciv,  krlt'ik,  s.  [xe'T«o,-.]— i.  A  man  skilled 
in  the  artof  judging  of  literature.  Locke.— 2,  A  cen- 
surer;  a  man  apt  to  iiiul  fault. 

CUI'TICK,  krli'ik,  a.  Critical;  relating  to  criticism. 
I'ope. 

CRI'TICK,  krlt'ik,  s.— 1.  A  critical  examination; 
critical  remarks.— 2.  Science  ol'  criticism.  Locke. 

To  CRI'TICK,  krlt'ik,  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
play  the  critick;  to  criticise.  Temple. 

CHI' TICAL,  krk'i-kll.a.  [from  critick.]-!.  F.\act; 
nicely  judicious;  accurate.  StiHinf;JUet.—'2.  Relat- 
ing to  criticism. — 3.  Captious;  inclined  to  find 
fault,  iihaha.—i.  Comprising  the  time  at  wliich  a 
great  event  isdet'  rniined.  Broivn. 

CUI'TICALI-Y,  krli'4-kai-li,  ad.  [fi-om  criticil.] 
in  a  critical  manner;  exactly;  curiously.  Hood- 
■ward. 

CRl'riCALNESS,krll'J-kil-n§s,  s.  [from  ciilical.] 
Exactness;  accuracy. 

To  CRI'TICISE,  krlt'^sjze,  v.  a.  [from  critick.]— 1. 
To  play  the  critick;  to  judge.  Diydcn.—2.  To 
animadvert  upon  as  faulty.  Locke. 

To  CRI'TICISE,  krit'4  size,  v.  a.  [Irora  critick.] 
To  censuve;  to  pass  judgment  upon.  Addison. 

CRI'TICISM,  krh'i-slzm,  s.  [from  criticli.]— 1. 
Criticism  is  a  standard  of  judging  wtll.  Drydeii. — 
2.  Remark;  animadversion;  critical  observations. 
Addisun. 

To  CROAK, krAke,  V.  n.  [cpacezzan,  Sax.]— 1.  To 
make  a  hoarse  low  noise,  like  a  frog.— x.  To  caw 
or  cry  as  a  raven  or  crow.  Shakspcare. 

CROAK,  kroke,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  cry  or  voice 
of  a  frog  or  iavi.n.   Lee. 

CRO'CEOUS,  kro'shi-fi'!,  a.  [ci-oceus,  Lat.]  Consist- 
ing  of  salVron;  like  saffron. 

CROCl TA'TION,  kro-s^-tA'slifin,  s.  [crocitatio,  La- 
tin.] The  croaking  of  frogs  or  ravens. 

CROCK,  kvok,  s.  [kruiek,  Dutch.]  A  cUp;  any  ves- 
sel made  of  earth. 

CRO'CKKRY,  UrSk'Sr-e,  s.  Earthen  ware. 

CRQ'COUILE,  krSk'cwHl,  s.  [from  /.?ox®^,  saffron, 
and  ^;i/.t5>,  fearful.] — 1.  An  amphibious  voracious 
animal,  in  shape  rescndiling  a  lizard,  and  found  in 
Egypt  and  the  Indies.  It  is  covered  wilh  very 
lianl  scales,  which  eaimot  be  pierced,  except  under 
tlie  belly.  It  runs  with  great  swiftness;  but  does 
not  easily  turn  itself —2.  Crocodile  is  also  a  little 
animal,  otheiwise  called  stinx,  veiy  much  like  the 
lizard,  or  small  crocodile.  It  alway  remains  little, 
and  is  found  in  Egypt  near  the  Red  Sea.  Trevoii.v. 

CRO'CODILINE,  kr3k'-o-d1l-line,  a.  [crocodilinus, 
Lat.j  Like  a  crocodile.    Duf. 

CRO'CUS,  kro'kfis,  s.    An  eariy  flower. 

CROFT,  kroft,  s.  [cjiopt.  Saxon.]  A  little  close 
joining  to  a  house,  that  is  used  lor  corn  or  pas- 
ture. Mil/071. 

CRO[SA'DE,kri4-side',  7 

CROISA'DO,  kr6i-s:Vdo,  5'' 

[cioisi.de,  IVoni  croix,  a  cross,  Fr.  The  adventurers 
in  the  holy  war  always  bearing  a  cross,  as  an  en- 
sign of  thfir  Cause.]  A  holy  war.  Bacon. 

CRO'ISKS,  kr64's?z,  s.— 1.  Pilgrims  who  carry  a 
cross.— 2.  Soldiers  who  fight  against  infidels. 

CRONE,krine,  s.  [cponi-,  Saxon.]— 1.  An  old  ewe— 
2.  In  contempt,  an  old  woman.  Drayton. 

CHO'NET,  kro'n?!,  s.  The  hair  which  grows  over 
the  top  of  iin  hoi-se's  hoof. 

CRO'NY,  kro'ni,  s.  [a  cant  word.]  An  old  acquaint- 
ance. Swift. 

CROOK,  ki&3k,s,  [croc, French.]— 1.  Any  crooked 
or  bent  inst.  uinent.— 2.  A  shcepliooU.  Prior.— 3, 
Any  thing  bent;  a  mciinder.    Sidney. 

To  CROOK,  kr6Jk,  v.  a.  [cr.ichei,  French.]-!.  To 
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bend;  to  turn  into  a  hook.   Arbuthnot.—2.  To  pei- 

vert  from  rectitude.  Baron. 
CROO'KBACK,  kroSk'bik,  s.  [crook  and  back.]    A 

man  that  has  gibbous  shouldii's.   Shakspeare. 
CROO'KBACKED,    kr66k'b4kt,    a.     Having  bent 

shoulders.  Orydrn. 
CROOKED,    kr6dk'^d,   a.     [crocher,  French.]—!. 

Bent;  not  straight;  curved.    Newton.— 2.  Winding; 

oblique;    anfractuous.   Locke.— 3.  Perverse;  untu- 

w:nd;  without  rectitude  of  mind.  S/iakspeare. 
CROO'KEDLY,  kr&6k'*d-li,  ad.    [from  crooked.]— 

1.  Not  in  a  straight  line.— 2.  Untowardly;  notcom- 
])liantlv.  7'aylor. 

CROO'KEDNESS.krft&k'i  :-n?s,  s.  [from  crooked.] 
— !.  Deviation  from  straighiness;  curvity.— 2.  De- 
formity of  a  gibbous  bwly.   Taylor. 

CROP,  krdp,  s.  [cpip,  Saxon.]  The  craw  of  a  bird. 
Ray. 

CROP,  krop.  s.  [cpoppa,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  highest 
part  or  end  of  any  thing.— 2.  The  harvest;  the 
com  gathered  off  a  field.  Rescommon.—S.  Any 
thing  cut  ort'.  Dryden. 

To  CROP,  kr6p,  v."  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cut  off 
the  ends  of  any  thing;  to  mow;  to  reap.  Creech. 

To  CROP,  krSp,  v.  n.  To  yield  harvest.  Shaks. 

CRO'PFUL,  I  r6p'ltil,  a.  [crop  and  full.]  SaUatcd; 
havintj  a  full  belly.  Milton. 

CRO'PSICK,  kr6p'<ik,  a.  [crop  and  sick.]  Sick  with 
excess  and  debauchery.  Tate. 

CRO'PPER.krop'pilr,  s.  [from  ciop.]  A  kind  of  pi- 
geon with  a  large  crop,   fi'allon. 

CRO'SIER,  kro'zh^^r,  s.  [croiser,  Fr.]  The  pasto- 
ral staff"  of  a  bishop.   Bacon. 

CRO'SLET,  kr63'lSi,s.  [croisselet,  French.]  A  small 
cross. 

CROSS,  kr6s,  s.  [croix,  French.]- 1.  One  straight 
body  laid  at  right  angles  over  another.  Taylor.— 2. 
The  ensign  of  the  Christian  religion.  Rome. — 3. 
A  monument  with  a  cross  upon  it  to  excite  devo- 
tion; such  as  «ere  anciiMilly  set  in  market-places. 
.''haks.—i,  A  hue  drawn  through  another.— 5.  Any 
thing  that  thwarts  or  obstructs;  misfortune;  hin- 
drance; vexation;  opposition;  misadventure;  trial  of 
patience.  Ben  Jonson.  Taylor. — 6.  Money  so  called, 
because  marked  with  a  cross.  Huwel.-T.  Cross  and 
Pile,  a  play  with  money. 

CROSS,  kros,  a.  [from  the  sulwtantive.]-!.  Trans- 
verse; falling  athwart  something  else.    Neuton.— 

2.  Oblique.  Shakt.—o.  Adverse;  opposition.  Atter- 
bury.-i.  Perverse;  untractable.  South. — 5.  Peevish; 
fretful;  ill-humoured.  Tillotson.—6.  Contrary;  con- 
tradictory. South. — 7.  Contrary  to  wish;  unfortu- 
nate. Snuth. — 8.  Interchanged;  a  cross  marriage. 
Baron. 

CROSS,  kros,  prej).—l.  Athwart;  so  as  to  intersi-ct 
any  thing.  K.!ioHes.—2.  Over;  from  side  to  side. 
L'Estrang/-. 

To  CROSS^  kroi,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  lay 
one  body,  or  draw  one  line  athwart  another,  llu- 
dihras.—2.  To  sign  with  the  cross.— 3.  To  mark 
out;  to  cancel;  as,  to  cross  an  article.— 4.  To  |>ass 
over;  he  crossed  the  river.  Temple. — 5.  To  move 
lat.  rally,  obliquely,  or  athwart.  Spctiser.—6.  'io 
thwart;  to  interjiose  obstruction.  Daniel.  Claren- 
don.—T.  To  oj)unteract;  appetite  ci'osses  reason. 
Locke.— 8.  To  contravene;  to  hinder  by  authority. 
Shaks.— 9.  To  contradict.  Bacon.— 10.  To  debar; 
to  preclude.  Shakspeare. 

To  CROSS,  kr6s  v.  n.— i.  To  lay  athwart  annthi  r 
thing.- 2.  Tobe  inconsistiiit.  Sidney. 

CROSS-BAR  SHOT.  kr6s'bai^sh3t,s.  A  round  shot, 
or  great  bullet,  with  a  bar  of  iron  put  through  it. 
Harris, 

CROSS  BILL,  ki3s-bll,  s.  A  bill  in  Chancery 
brought  by  a  defendant  against  a  plaintiff'.  Black- 
stone. 

To  CROSS-EXAMINE,  kr6«-Jgz-am'ln,  v.  a.  [cross 
and  examine.]  To  tiy  the  faith  of  evidence  by 
captious  questions  of  the  contrary  party.  Uecat/t(j' 
Phty. 

CHOSS-STAFF,  krds'stif,  s.  [trom  cross  and  staff.] 
an  instrument  commonly  calle<l  the  forestaff,  used 
by  seamen  to  take  the  nieiidian  altitude  of  the  sun 
or  stars.  Ha  ris. 
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A  CBO'SSBITE,  krSs'blte,  s.  [cross   and   bile.]   A 

drcvpiioii;  a  cJieat.    L' lislrnrigt:. 
To  CRU'SSBITK,  kiAs'biie,  v.  a.    [fiom  llie  noun.] 

'I'o  ciiiiiiavt-ne  by  dt-ce|itiun.    Collier. 
CKOS.S'HOW,  krds'bi,  s.  [viussaud  bow.]  A  missivi- 
weapon  lumieil  by  placing  a  bow  aibwai-t  a  stock. 
Shiiksjiiiirc, 
tUO'SSHOWER,    krds'bo-fti-,    s.    A  shooter  wilh  a 

cnissbnu.  Rnkigli. 
C1K)SS-GKA1NED,  kr^i-jfrind ,     a.       [cross    and 
gr.iin.]— 1.  Having  llie  tibivs  transverse  or  irregu- 
Ur.   Moaun.—2.  Pervers.  ;  troublesome;  vexatious. 
i'riur. 
CliO'SSLE  r,  kr^s'lJt,  s.  [Iroin  croisneil,  old  Fr.]  A 

kind  ol'  crucible.  B.  Juitsuii's  Aklgniist. 
CUO'SSLY,  krds'li.  ad.  [Iiiiiii  cross.]— 1.  Atliwart;  so 
as  to  int.  rsect   soim  thing  else. — 2.    .\dverjel) ;  in 
opposition  to.  Tillutiiun.—i.  Uutortunately. 
CKO'StiNESS,  kros'i.^s,  s.    [iVom  cross.]— 1.   Trans- 
verseness;  intersection.— 2.  Pcrverseness;   peevish- 
ness. 
CKOSS-PU'llPOSE,  kros-pAi^pfls,  s.— 1.  A  contra- 
dictory system.  S/Ki/to-iij;;/.- 2.  [lu  the  plui-jl.]   A 
conversation,   where   one  person  does,  or  pi-etends 
to,   misunderstand   the   other's  meaning.    ChctU-i- 
fclil. 
CKC/SSROW,  kios'rS,  s.  [cross  and  row.]  Alphabet, 
so  named  because  a    cross  is  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning, to  show  that  the  end  of  learning  is  piety. 
Sluikspcaie. 
CHO'.SSWIND,    kr6,'»lnd,    s.      [cross   and  wind,] 

Wind  blowing  fVoni  the  right  to  the  left.  Boyle. 
CUO'SSWAY.  krds'wi,  s.  [cross  and  way-]  A  small 

obscure  path  intersecting  tlie  chief  road. 
CKO'SSWORT,  kros'wdrt.s.  [from  cross  and  wort.] 

A  plant.   Miller. 
CROTCH,  kr6tsb,  s.  [croc,  French.]   A  hook. 
CKO'TCHET,   krdtsh'^t,    s.    [crochet,  French.]-!. 
[In  musick.]  One  of  the  notes  or  characters  of  time, 
equal  to  half  a  minim.— 2.  A  piece  of  wood  fitted 
into  another   to  sii|iport  a  building.  Drydai.—S. 
[In  printing.]  Hooks  in  which  words  are  included 
[thus-] — 4.  A  perverse  conceit;  odd  fancy.    Huwel. 
T'  CROUCH,  krAutih,  v.  n.  [crochu,  crooked,  Fr.]- 
I.  To  stoop  low;  to  lie  «lose  to  the  ground. — 2.  To 
fawn;  to  bend  servilely.  Otyilen. 
CUOUP,  krSSp,  s.  [croi'ippe,  French.]—!.  Tlie  rump 

of  a  fowl.— 2.  The  buttocks  of  a  horse. 
CROCPA'DES,kr65-pi.dz',  s.  [Irom  croup.]  Higher 

leaps  than  those  ol'  curvets,  t'anier'f  Diet. 
CROW,  kio,  a.  [cjiape,  Saxon.]- 1.  A  large  black 
bird  that  feeds  upon  the  carcasses  of  beasts.  Di  y- 
dm.— 2.  To  pilule  a  CHOW,  to  be  contentious 
alKiut  that  winch  is  of  no  value.  V Estvutij^e.—i.  A 
bar  usfd  as  a  lever,  iouf/ztrn.— 4.  'J'he  voice  of  a 
cock,  or  the  noise  which  he  makes  in  his  gayety. 
CllO'VVFOOT,ki6'iAi,s.     [ti'om  crow  and  loot.]    A 

flower. 
fUO'WFOOr,  kri'fAt,  s.     A  caltix)p.  Mililaiy  Diet. 
To  CROW,  Lri,  preti  rite.  I  crew, or  crowed,  I  have 
crowed,    [cfiapan,  Saxon.]— 1.    To  make  the  noise 
which  a    cock  makes.— i.    To  boast;  to   bull) ;  to 
vupnnr. 
^  HOWl),  kr4id,s.  [cpuB.  Saxon.]— 1.    A  multitude 
confusedly   pressid    together.— 2.    A    promiscuous 
medley.    Esmy  on  Homer.— Z.  The  vulg:ir;  the  po- 
piil  ce.  Ihyden.—*.  [Irom  crwtb,  Welsh.]     A  lid- 
die.    Huilibrus. 
7u  CKOWU,kriid.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.[-l.    To 
till  with  confused  nuiltitude$;her/-tf>r«/(Y/  the  house 
with  his    friends.    ll'aru.—2.  To   press   close  togt- 
ther;  he<rowi/j  many  thoughts  into  a  pa^i .  Buriui. 
—i.   I'o  encunibi  r  by  multitudes;  lite  uales   loeve 
crowded.  Glanville  —I.  Tu  CKOWU  &/'.'.   [A  sea 
phrast.]  'I'o  spread  wide  the  sails  upon  the  yards. 
To  CROWD,  kriilil.  ».  n.— i.    To  swarm;  to  lie  nu- 
merous   and    confused.     Uiyden.—'i,     To   thrust 
among  a  multitude.    Cowley. 
CKO'WDEU.kiiliMJr.s.  [Irom  crowd.]   A  fiddler. 

Sitliieii. 
CHO'WKEEPER,  krokiiinir,  s.  [crow  and  keep.] 

A  scarecrow.   SItaktpeare. 
CROWN,  kr6&n,s.  [couronne,  French.]— I.  Theor- 
ndUiciu  of  ilie  hi.ad  which  deuuict  impciial   and 
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regal  dignity.  SIiakii.—2.  A  garland.  Etclea.—.l. 
Reward;  honorary  distinction.- £or. — 4.  Regal 
Jiower;  royalty.  Locke.— 5.  The  top  of  the  head. 
Fope,—6.  I'he  top  of  any  thing;  as,  of  a  mountain. 
Simka.—l,  Part  o!  the  hat  that  covers  the  head.— 
8.  A  piece  of  money.  Suckling.— 9.  Honour;  orna- 
nient;  decuraiion.— !0.  Completion;  accomplish- 
mem. 
CKOWN,  kr<iun,  s.   [Inlaw.]    The  king's  txecutive 

i lower,  moie   especially     as    fouutain  of  justice. 
iioiknvne. 
To  CROWN,  kroin,  v.  a.    [from  the  nouu.J—1.   To 

invest  with  tlie  crown  or  rental  ornauaiit.  Orydcn. 

—2.  'I'o  cover,  as  with  a  crown.    Dryden.—i.    To 

(lignif) ;  to  adorn;  to  make  illustrious.  }'ialms.—l. 

Tu    i-eward;  to  recouipense.    Hoscommoii.—S.   'lo 

complete;  to  perfect.    Soutli.—6.  To  tcrnuuate;  to 

finish.  Drydcn. 
CHOWN-lMPERIAL,kr6uu-ljn-pe'ri-ai,  s.  [corona 

imjierialis,  Lat]   A  flower. 
CRO'WMGLASS,  kroin'glds,  s.    The  finest  sort  of 

wimlo»i-glass. 
CRO'WNl'OS'I',  kr^in'post,   s.    A  post,  which,   in 

some  buildings,  stands  upright  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween two  principal  rafters. 
CRO'WNSCAH,  kr6tin'sk4b,   s.     A  stinking  filthy 

scab  round  a  horse's  huof.  farrier's  Diet. 
CRO'Wj;WiiEEL,    kr6iin'hw4le,    s.      The   uppev 

wheel  of  a  watch. 
CRO'WNWOHKS,  kr6t\n'wfirks,    s.     [In  fortifica- 

lion.]  Bulwarks  advanced  towards  the  field  to  gain 

some  hill  or  rising  groimd.   Harris. 
CRO'WNEl',  kriiiin'^t,   s.    [from   crown.]—!.  The 

same  xtiih   <■»;</;«■<.— 2.  Chief  end;    last     purpose. 

Sliakipeare. 
CHO'YLSTOXE,  kriil'stone,  s.     Cr)stalu7.ed  cauk. 

lycodnvatd. 
CRU'CXAL,kr66'sh4-ai,a.  [crux  crucis,  Lat.J  Trans- 
verse; intersecting  (ine  another.  Sharp. 
To  CRU'CIATE,  kio6'shi-ite,  v.  a.    [crucio,  Latin.] 

To  torture;  to  tornunt;  to  excruciate. 
CUU'CIULE,  kr<i6's4-bl,  s.    [crucibulum,  low  Lat.] 

A  chynust's  nieltir.g  Jiot  made  of  eartii. 
CRUCl'FEROUS,  krCb-si/i-rds,  a.    [crux  and  fero, 

Lat.]  Bearing  the  cros^. 
CRU'ClFlER,krd6's4fi-(lr,s.    [from  crucify.]    He 

that  inflicts  the  punishnieut  of  crucifixion.'  Hani- 

1ll07ld. 

CRU'CIFIX,  krd6's4-tiks,  s.  [crucifixus,  Latin.]  A 
representation  in  picture  or  statuary  of  our  Loi-d's 
passion.  Addison. 

CUUClFi'X10N.kr66-si-llk'stan,  s.  [from  cniei- 
lixus,  Latin.]  The  punishment  of  m-iliug  to  across. 
Ai/diion, 

CRU'CIKORM,  kr6i'ii-l4rm,  a.  [crux  and  lonna, 
Lat.J  Having  the  form  of  a  cross. 

To  CRU'CIFY,  kr66'sc-ii,  v.a.  [crucifigo,  Lat.]  To 
put  to  death  by  nailir.g  tlie  hands  and  feet  to  a 
cross  set  upright.    Miitoii. 

CRUCI'GKROL  S,  kr66-s4'j4i-as,  a.  [cruciger,  Lat.] 
Bearing  tlieiross. 

CHUi),  kri\d,  s.  [commonly  written  ciutl.]  A  con- 
cretion; coagulation. 

CHUUE,  kiAod,  a.  [crudus,  Ijitin.]- 1.  Raw;  not 
subdued  by  fire.— ^.  Not  ehangeil  by  an)  process 
or  preparation.    Boyle.— 3.    Harsh;  iiiinpi.   iSacmi. 

— 4.    Uncoiiuected;  nut    will  digested,    tiaeuii j. 

Not  Iv'iiugbt  to  pcrh  ciion;  immature.  Milton —6. 
Having  indigested  notions.  Milion-l.  Indigested; 
not    tiilly   cone  cted    in  the  intellect.  Ben  Joinoit. 

CRU'DELY.kriiid'li,  ad.  [Irom  crude.]  Uuripely; 
without  due  pre])araiioD.  Oryden, 

CRU'DE.N'ESb,  ki66d'nis,  s.  [iroiu  crude.]  Unripe- 
ness; iivligesiiuir 

CRU'l)lTY,kr6<i'd^.|i, s.  [from  crude.]  Indigestion; 
incuiieoetion;  unripeness;  want  of  nmlurity.  Ar- 
bulhnul. 

To  CHU'DLE.  kr66'dl,  v.  a.  To  coagulate;  to  con- 
geal-   Drydm. 

CRU'UY,  Ivi66'd£,  a.  [trom  crud.]— I.  Concreted;  co- 
agulated. Spcnsi.r.—2.  [from  crude.]  Haw;  chill. 
SiUik>/Jeare. 

CRU'KL,  kvCi'W,  a.  [cruel,  Frcnehl-l.  Phased 
with  liurtiog  others;  inhuman;  hattl-lieartt.d;  bar- 
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liaious.  lirytlen.—2.    [Of  things.]    Hurtful;    mis- 

eliirMxis;  di'stiuclivt.   Paalms. 
CKU'ELLY,  ki-6SiH4,  ad.  [from  cruel.]  In  a  cruel 

maimer;  iuliuniaiilv;  iiarbaruusly.    Svutlu 
CHU'ELNESS,  kr66il-ngs,  s.    [from  cruel.]    Inhu- 

m;iiiily;  trueltN'.   Sjie.iiiei: 
CRU'EL'IY,  kra5il-t4,  s.    [cruaui^,  Fr.]    IiJiunia- 

nitj;  savageness;  barbarity.   Shakspeare. 
CRU'EN  TATE,  kr66'&n-tite,  a.    [cruentatus,  Lat.] 

Sineaitd  witli  blodd.  Glauville. 
CKU'ET,  kr66it,  s.     [kruickt,   Dutch.]    A  vial  for 

vinegar  or  oil.  Swift. 
CRUISE,  krSds,  s.   [Iu-uicke,  Dutch.]    A  small  cup. 

1  K-tigs. 
CRUISE,  krS&s,  s.  [croise,  Fr.]  A  voyage  in  search 

of  plunder. 
To  CRUISE,  kr6&z,v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  rove 

over  the  sea  in  uarch  of  plunder. 
CRU'ISER,  kM'xftr,  s.    [from  ci-uise.]     One  that 

roves  the  sea  in  search  of  plunder.   IVisttiian. 
CRUM,    I,    g, 

[opuma,  Saxon.]—!.  Tlie  soft  part  of  bread,  not 
the  crust.  Bacun.—2.  A  small  particle  or  fragment 
of  bread. 

7"o  CRU'MBLE,  krinVbl,  V.  a.  [from  crumb]  To 
bi-eak  into  small  pieces;  to  comminute.   Herbert, 

To  CRU'iMBLE,  krSm'bl,  v.  u.  To  fall  into  small 
p),  ces.    Po/ie. 

CRU'MENAL,  kri'mi-nil,  s.  [from  crumena,  Lai.] 
A  purs>'.    SP'  i.scr. 

CRU'MMY,  kr&m'mi,  a.  [from  crura.]  Soft;  not 
cnistj. 

CRUMP,  kriimp,  a.  [cpumj),  Sax.]  Crooked  iu  the 
back.   Vhstronge. 

To  CRU'MPLE,  krfim'i>t.  v.  a.  [from  rumjile.]  To 
draw  into  wrinkles.   Aildisun. 

CRU'MPLING,  ki-&mi)'ling,  s.  A  small  degenerate 
apple. 

To  CRUNK,krflnk,  \ 

To  CRU'NKLE,  kian'kl.  5  ^'  "' 
To  v\\  like  a  crane.   l)ut. 

CRU'PPER,  kr&p'pfir,  s.  [from  troupe,  Jr.]  Tliat 
part  ot  the  horseman's  furniture  tliat  reaches  from 
the  saddle  to  the  tail.  Sidney. 

CRU'RAL,kr66'i-4l,  a.  [from  crus  cruris,  Latin.]  Be- 
longing to  the  leg.    Arbuthnut. 

CRUSA'DE,  krftd-5ide'.7 

CRUSA'DO,  krio-si'do,  J 
See  CKOISADE.— 1.  An  expedition  against   the 
infidels.— 2.    A  coin  staii  ped  witha  cross.   Sliaks, 

CHUSA'DER,  kroS-si'dftr,  s.  One  employed  in  a 
crusade.  LijUleton. 

CRUSE,  krSSs,  s.    See  CRUISE. 

CRU'SE T,  kr66'i?t,  s.    A  goldsmith's  melting-pot. 

To  CRUSH,  krish,  v.  a.  [ecraser,  Fr.]— 1.  To  press 
between  two  opposite  bodies;  to  squee/.e.  Milton. 
— 2.  I'o  press  witJi -X'ioh  nee.  H^aller.—3.  To  over- 
whelm; to  beat  down.  Dri/ileii.—A.  To  otlbdue;  to 
depix'ss;  to  dispirit.    Milton. 

To  CRUSH,  kr&sh,  v.  n.  To  be  condensed.  Thomson. 

«  RUSH,  kr&sli,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  collision. 

CRUS  r,kr&st,  s.  [crusta,  Lat.]— 1.  Any  hell  or  ex- 
ternal coat.  Addison.— 2.  An  incrustat  on;  collec- 
tion of  matter  into  a  hard  hodj-.  Addiiun.—S,  The 
ease  of  a  pye  made  nf  meal,  and  baked.  Addison. 
— 4.  Theouier  haiil  part  of  bread.  Dnjden. — 5.  A 
waste  piece  of  bread.  Drydtn. 

To  CRUSr,  krflst.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
envelope;  to  cover  with  a  hard  case.— 2.  'I'o  foul 
with  concretions.  Siplft. 

To  CRUSl'  krdst,  v.  u.  To  gather  or  contract  a 
cripst.    Temple. 

CRUSI"A'CEOUS,kra8-ti'shfls.a.  [from  crusta,  La- 
tin.] Shelly  with  joints;  not  testaceous.  H'ood. 

CRUSIA'CEOUSNESS,  krfis-ti'shfts-n§s,  s.  [from 
crustaceous.]  The  quality  of  having  jointed 
shells. 

CRU'STILY,kras't4-li,ad.  [from  crusty.]  Peevishly; 
snappishly. 

CRU'sriNESS,  krfts'ti-nJs,  s.  [from  crusty.]— 
1.  Tilt  q-.ality  of  a  crust.— 2.  Peevishness;  niorose- 
ness. 

CRU'STY,kri»'ii,a.  [fn)m  crust.]—!.  Covei-ed  with 
a  •ruft.  Der/ianu—2.  Morose;  snappish. 
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CRUTCH,  krdisb,  s.  [cioccia,  Ital.]  A  support  u»eti 
by  cripples.  Sinilli. 

Tw  CRUTCH,  krfiish,  v.  a.  [from  crutch.]  To  sup- 
IHjrt  on  crutches  as  a  cri|iple.  Urydeiu 

To  CRY,  krl,  v.  n.  [crier,  Fr.]— I.  To  speak  with 
vehemence  ami  loudness.  S/iaks.—2.  To  call  iin- 
portunati  ly.  Jon.  ii.  2.-3.  To  talk  eagerly  or 
incessantly.  iia«//M«.— 4.  To  proclaim;  to  make 
publick.  Jeremiah.— S.  To  exclaim.  Herbert,— i. 
I'o  ulter  lamentation.  Tillotsou.—T.  To  Sfpiall,  ta 
an^infant.  lf'atler.—8.  To  weep;  to  shed  tears. 
Donne.— 9.  '1  o  iittf-r  an  inarticulate  voice,  as  an 
animal.  Psalmn.—lO.  'I'o  yelp,  as  a  hound  on  a 
scent.  Siidkspcarc. 

ToCRX,  kri,v.  a.  To  proclaim  publickly  something 
lost  or  found.  Crashmv. 

To  CRY  doxi-n,  krl,  v.  a.—!.  To  blame;  to  depreciate; 
to  decry.  T/W<tfi«H.— 2.  To  prohibit.  Bacun.~3.Tu 
overliear.  S/mkspcarc. 

To  CRY  out.  krl,  v.  n.— I.  To  exclaim;  to  scream;  to 
clamour.— 2.  I'o  complain  loudl)'.  AUerbiiry.—'J. 
To  blame;  to  censure.  S/iak.s.—4.  To  declare  loud. 
— 5.  To  be  in  labour.  SImkspeare. 

To  CRY  up,  kri,  v.  a.— 1.  To  applaud;  to  exalt;  to 
praise.  Bacon. — 2.  To  raise  the  puce  by  proclama- 
tion. Temple. 

CRY,  krl,  s.  [cri,  Fr.]— 1.  Lamentation;  shriek; 
sci'cam.  Exodus. — 2,  'Weepine,  mourning. — 3.  Cla- 
mour; outcrw  Adiiison. — 4.  Exclamation  of  triumph 
or  wonder. — 5.  Piiiclamation.- 6.  'I'he  hawker's 
l)roclaiiiatiuii  of  « ares;  as,  </ie  cn«  oj  London. — 7. 
Acclamation;  popular  favour.  6'/iaA-i.— 8.  Voice;  ut- 
terance; m'uiner  of  vocal  expression.  Locke. — 9. 
Importunate  call.  Jeremiah. — 10.  Yelping  of  dogs. 
Wq.Vc;'.— !  1.  Yell;  inarticulate  noise.  Zeph.  i.  10. — 
12.  A  pack  of  dogs.  MtUun,  Ainsivorih. 

CRY'AL,  kri'al,  s.     The  heron. 

C  RY'ER,  kri  fir,  s.    The  falcon  gentle.  Ainsworth. 

CRY'PTlCAL,ki1p'ie-k^l,   ? 

CRY'PTICK.  krip'ilk,  V^' 

[zfjTrroL'.J     Hidden;  secret;  occult.  Glanville. 

CRY'PTICALLY,  krlp'ti-kil-lj,  ad.  [irom  crypli- 
cal.]    Occultly;  secretly.  Boyk. 

CRY'PTOGRAPHY,  krlp-iog'gra-fi,  s.  [zfu,T7u,  and 
y(i~j.:']—l.  The  act  of  writing  secret  characters-- 
2.  Secret  characters;  ciphers. 

CRYPTO'LOGY,  krip-Iol'lo-.l4.  s-  [''^■"i^T"  and  Xoye,-.] 
Enigmatical  language. 

CRYS'TAL,  krl,'iai,  s.  [xe-^fxKKo;.-]-!.  Crystals  are 
hard,  pelluqid,  and  naturally  colourless  bodies,  of 
ivgular  angular  figures.  Hill. — 2.  Island  crystal  is 
a  genuine  spar,  of  an  extremely  pure,  clear,  and 
fine  texture,  seldom  either  lilen)ished  withtJaws  or 
spots,  or  staintd  w  ilh  aii\  other  colour.  It  is  always 
an  olilique  parallelopiped  of  si\  planes.  Htll.—i. 
Crystal  is  also  used  for  a  factitious  body  cast  in  the 
glass  houses,  called  also  crystal  glass,  which  is 
carried  to  a  degree  of  perfeciion  Iteyond  the  coin- 
mon  glass.  Chambers. — 4.  Crystals  [in  chymistry] 
express  salts  or  other  matters,  sliol  or  congealed  in 
manner  of  crystal.  Bai  on. 

CRY'STAL,  krls't^l,  a.— 1.  Consisting  of  crystal. 
Shnks.—2.  Bright;  clear;  transpaiviit;  lucid;  pellu- 
cid. JJryilcn. 

CRY'STALLINE,  krh'iai-llne,  or  kris'iil-lln,  a. 
[crystallinus  Lat.]— 1.  Consisthig  of  crystal.  Boyle. 
—2.  Bright;  clear;  ptllucid,  transirarent. 

CRY'S  I'ALLINE  HUMOUR,  kils'ijl-llne,  or  krls'- 
til-llu  i'mSr,  s.  The  second  humour  of  the  eye, 
that  lies  next  to  the  aqueous  behind  the  uvea. 
Jiay. 

CRVSTALLIZA'TION,  kris-t4l-l4-7.4'shan,  s. 
[from  crystallize.]  Congelation  into  crystals;  the 
mass  tiiriued  by  congelation  or  concretion.  H'ooit- 
ward. 

To  CRY'SfALLIZE,  krls'til- Izr,  v.  a.  [li-om 
crystal.]  To  cause  to  congeal  or  concrete  in  crys- 
tals. 

To  CRY'STALLIZE,  krls'tai-ll/t,  v.  n.  To  coagu. 
late,  congeal,  concri^^te,  or  shoot  into  cr)  stals. 

CUB,  kflb,  s.  [of  uncertain  etymoUigy.]— 1.  The 
young  ofa  beasi;  generally  of  a  iKar  oriox.  Shaks. 
—2.  The  young  of  a  whale.  lValler.—3,  In  re- 
proach, a  \oung  boy  or  girl.  Shak.\pcare. 
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V'o  CL'H,  kfti),  V.  a.  [tVoni  llie  noun.]  To  brin^;  foi-tli. 
ct'llA'  riOV.I.A-I.AMi&n,  s.  L'liliiitio,  I,al.]  llif  uit 

ofl.illKll""!!.     Hill. 

CI"1»'A  lOKY,  kii'b.\-li'ir-i,  n.  [iVoni  iiilm,  Liit.]  Ki- 

nMuU'nl. 
11''I1A'1UUK,   UiVl>;\-li\|-i*,    s.    [tVom    c-ubp.J     Tin; 
Hinling'  exaoliv  the  solid  cunti;nt  of  any  in'oposi-d 
liiKly.  Hfii'H.-: 
t'CHK,  kAbc,  s.  [from  kvJo,-,  a  ilie.]    A  rcRular  snlid 
body,  consistint'- of  six  sqnai-e  and  (.-qnal  fact-^  or 
sidus/nnd  ilii;  uiigUs  all  ri(;lit,aiid  llierelbre  equal. 
C/ifim'jri!,: 
CVHE  KOOT,  kibe-rOftt,  ^ 

CU'BICK  KOOr,  ku'bfk-iSSt,    i''- 

The  oiifjinof  a  cnbick  nunibtr. 
CU'HKH,  k^i'bib,  s.     A  sm.uII  il.ied  fniit  resemblincf 
)M1)|KT,  but  soinowliat  longer,  of  a  greyish  brown 
colour,  and  composed  of  a  corrugated  bark,  cover- 
in:;  a  (liin  friable  sliell  or  capsule,  contaiinng  a£in- 
(jle  seeil,  ronndish,   blackish  on  tile    surface,  and 
while  wiihin.  Hi/I.  FloijiT. 
rVmCAL,  ku'bc-kil,  ■> 
IC'BICK,  kiVblk,  3"''* 

[from  cube.]— 1.  Having  the  form  ov  properties  ot 
a  cube.— 2.  It  is  applied  to  nnndjers.  The  num- 
ber/if four  multiplied  into  itself,  produceth  the 
square  number  sixteen;  and  that  again  multiplied 
by  four  produceth  the  cubUk  number  sixty-four. 
Hair. 
CL'BICALNESS,  kVl>c-kai-n?s,  s.  [from  cubical.] 

Tlie  staleor  f|ualiiv  of  being  culncal. 
CUKI'CUl.AHY,    k6-i)ik'kA-liir-i,   a.     [cubicidum, 

Latin.]     Filted  for  the  posture  of  lyinjj.     Brnmi. 
CU'llIFOH.M,  ki'htfirn.,  a.  [from  cube  and  form.] 

Of  the  shape  of  a  cube. 
I'U'BIT,  kiVliJt,  s.  [from  cubitus,  Laf.]  A  measure 
in  use  among  the  ancients;  whicli  was  oil  iiially  the 
distance  from  the  elbow,  bending  inward,  to  the 
extremity  ot  the  middle  linger;  a  foot  and  a  half. 
Hohler. 
CU'IU  TAL,  kfi'bJ-tSl,  a.  [cubitalis,  Lat.]  Containing 

only  the  length  of  a  cubit.  Bmfii. 
CU'CKlNGSrtMlL.   ki^Ulng-siAil,    s.     An  engine 
inventeil  lor  the  ]ninishment  ot  scolds  Vind  uncpiiel 
women.  Cotvel.  Hi.tliliras. 
CU'CKOLD,  kftk'kfild,  s.    [eoou,  Fr.]     One  that  is 

married  to  an  adult- less.  S/inkspe'irr. 
r»  CU'CKOI.n,  Udk'kftld,  v.a.--l.   I'o  rob  a  man  of 
his  wile's  fulelity.  S/inki:—2.  To  wrong  a  husband 
liv  unchnslity.  ijnjtlt'ii. 
rir'CKOLDLY,    kfik'kflld-lj,    a.    [from     cuckold.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  a  cuckold;  poor;   mean. 
fHaiki/xnrr. 
CU'CKOLDMAKKH,  kflU'kaidniA-kar.  s.  [cuckold 
and  maki.]     One  that  malies  a  practice  of  corrupl- 
ing  wives.  Drijilrii.     ' 
CU'CKOLDOM,  kftk'kai-dflm,  j.  [fron\  cuckold.]-!. 
,Tlie  act  of  adultery.  J)ii/i/cn,—2.  The  state  of  a 
cuckold.  Ailiiilliun  . 
CU'CKOO,  kflk'koS,  s.  [cwecew,  Welsh.]—].  A  binl 
which  appears  in  the  spring,  and  is  said  to  suck 
the  cgKs  of  other  birds,  and   lay  her  own  to  be 
liatcheil  in  their   place.    Sului-y.   T/wiiuon.—2,  A 
nanieot  contempt    Sluiks/ieair. 
CU'CKOaKUD,  kftk'kM-bftd,  7 

CU'CKOO-FLOWKK,  kak'l,6A-llii\-ar,  S  ^' 

The  name  of  a  Hower.  S/inks/ieriri: 
CL"CKOf>Sl'rrrLK,  kak'k6<S-splMl,  s.   lt'ood.«urr, 
that  spumous  dew,  or  exudation,  found  upon  plants 
about  the  end  ot  Mhv.  Di-okii. 
CfCUI-LATE,  kVi'kai-liie,         7 
Cl'ClLI.A  rKl),kiSkail\-l*d,  5"- 
[cucullatus.  hooded,  Ijii.]— I.  Hmided;  covered,  as 
wiihjt  hnml  or  cowl.— 2.  Having  the  resemblance 
or  siiapeof  a  liootl.   /(>•(«»«. 
Cl'C'UMliKK,  kAi'i'kftui-bar,  s.   [cueumis,  Latin.] 

The  name  of  a  phuK,  ai>d  fruit  of  that  plant. 
CUCURBirA'CI-.Ol'S.  kA-kiir-bi  i.\'jhaH,  a.  [from 
cucntrbila,  Ltit.  a  gounl.]  Ciunrhilnreuut  phints  ai-e 
■  hose  whicli  resemble  a  guuiil,  such  as  the  poinpiuii 
and  melon.  t/iftntlM'rx. 
CU'CUKBITE,  ki'i'l,arliJt,s.  [cueurhita,  I.atin.]  A 
chyuiical  vessel,  called  u  OoiJij.  lioylc. 
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CL'l),  kud,  s.  ftiiB,  Saxon.]     The  loud  uhicU  is  ii^ 
|ii»iii  d  in  the  lirst  sloniach,ia    order   to  rumina- 
ti  lU.  SitJiic  . 
(■L"i)l)KN,kild'dn,  \ 
Cl'OUY.  kiVl'd^,       r* 

A  eliiun;  stupid  low  d,dt.  Dniiii-u. 
T<j  CfDUI.K,  Ufld'dl,  \.  n.    'Jo  lie  dose;  to  squat. 

Prior. 
CU'UGKL.KadJJl,  s.  [kudse.  Dutch.]-!.  A  stick  to 
strike  with.    LofAc— 2.  7o  r;(/.y*  f/if  CUDGELS,  is 
to  yield.    V l'..t' ■  miK<: 
TuCV'W.V.U  kiid'jjl,  V.  a.    [(rom  the  noun.]     To 

beat  with  Hsiiek.  Smi  //. 
CU'1>GKL-1T1001-,  ki'id^iJl.priof,  a.     Able  to  resist 

a  slick. 
CU'OWKED,  kaa'wiid,  s.  [from  cud  and  \»eed.]  A 

plan(.  Miller. 
CUIC,  kA,  s.  [queue,  a  tail,  French.]- 1.  The  tailor 
end  of  any  thi:;g.— 2.  The'lait  word  of  a  speech. 
S/iriks.—3.  A  hint;  an  intimation;  a  short  diix-ciion. 
Smifl.—4,  The  part  that  any  man  is  to  play  in  iiis 
turn.  Ri/iiicr.—s.  Humoi'.r;  temper  of  mind. 
CUE'RPO,  k\N  Ji'po,  s.  [Spanish.]     To  be  in  cucrpo, 

is  to  be  without  the  upper  coat.  Iliidiliras. 
CUFF.kai,  s.  [zafla,  a  battle,  Ital.]     A  blow  with  the 

list;  a  box;  a  stroke.  Sl:akspeare. 
To  Cl'FF,  kif,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]    To  fight;  to 

scuffle.  Dnjilti}. 
Tu  CUFF,  kfif.    V.  a.— J.  To  strike  with  the  fist. 

S/:f'k<.—2.  'I'o  strike  with  talons.  Ot-uaij. 
CUFF.  kfir.  s.  [ci;etie,  French.]     Part  of'ilie  sleeves. 

.Irliulliiiol. 
CVIIIAS,  kwi'rjs,  s.  [cuirasse,  Fr.]  A  bi-east-plate. 

Iiriiiki\. 
CUlliA'SSIEK,  kw^-rSs'siir.  s.    [from  cuirass.]     A 

man  at  arms;  a  soldi  r  in  armour.  Milton. 
CUISH,   kwish,  s.     [cuisse,  Fr.]     The  armour  that 

covers  the  thighs.  Dnjtkn. 
CU'Llffl^ES,  kai'diiz,  8.  [coliilei,  Latin.]    Monks  iu 

Scotland. 
CU'LLEUAGR.  kai'lfir-fdje,  s.    Arse-smart. 
CU'LINARY,  kii'li-i,ii-i,k.  [culh.a.  Lat.]  Relating 

to  the  IStchen.  Ktivtoii. 
To  CULL,  kill,  V.  a.   [cueiUer,  French.]     To  select 

from  others.   Huokrr,  PoOr. 
CU'LLER,  kftnar,  s.  [from  cull.]     One  who  picks 

or  chooses. 
CULLIIJI'LITY,  kai-li-hil'i-t^,  s.    [from    cuUilde;^ 
Easiness  of  temper,  the  slate  of  being  easily  im- 
))osed  upon.  S.ij/i'i. 
CU'LLIRLE,    kfli'l^-hl,    p.      Capable  of  being  Ue- 

ceived,  easily  imposed  on. 
CU'LLION,  kuryan,  s.  Lcog!Ionc,a  fool;  Italian.]    A 
,    scoiindr.  I.  S/iakx/'Cnr,:. 
CU'LLIOVLY,  ki\')aii-li,  a.  [from  cidlion.]  Having 

the  qiialiiii  s  (il'a  cHllion;  mean;  base. 
CU'LLIb,  kai'lis,  ».     A  kind  of  jell).    Marstrunc's 

Faivni: 
CU'LI.Y,  kfil'le,  s.   [coglione,  Iial.  a  fool.]     A  nmn 

deciived  or  imposed  upon,  ylrhulliiivt. 
TuCU'LLY,  kai'ii.v.  a.  [from  ihe  noun.]  Tobeioof; 

(o  clit  at;  to  impose  upon. 
CUL.MI'FEROIJS,    kai-mii'fj-rfls,   a.   [culimis   and 
fen),  Lat.]     CiiliiiJ!  ruu.f  plants  ait  such  as  have  a 
smooth  jointed  stalk,  and  their  seeds  aiv  co;l.Ti:itd 
in  chafl\  husks.  Ouiitfii. 
Tu    C:U'L'minAI  i.t;  kaVmi-niie,    v.    n.     fclHun, 
Latin.]     'X'o  b'   vertical;  to  be  in    the  iueriili.<n. 
Miltuu. 
CUL^nN.V■|•IO^•,  kai-mi-uA'shan.  s.    [from  culmi- 
niite.]     The  transit  of  a  planet  llirouyb  the  lueni- 
diaii. 
CU'LPARII.ITY,  kai-pi-blr4-t4,  s.  [from  culpable.] 
Blaimahle.i.ss.  "         ^ 

CU'LI'Ai'LK,  karpS-bl,  n.    [ciilpahilis,    Latin,!-!. 
CiimiiKil.      Slmks.—2.    Rlaiiuable;    blamev\ oribv. 
H(.okrr. 
CU'Ll'AHLENESS,kai'pa-bl.n?s,   s.    [from   tulp?- 

ble.)     Rlame;  guilt. 
CU'LI'ABLY,   kai'pa-hl4,     ad.      [from     culpable.] 

HIameabK ;  crijiiiuallv.  Toi/lor, 
CU'LI'A  lOHY,  kai'pa-;Are;  s.   [Low  L:iiin,  culpa- 
tio.]  Ilepieliensory,  ubjurgiitory,  blamiii^',  ihiding. 
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CULPRIT,  kftl'iult,  s.   A  roan  arraigned  before  his 

jiidee.  Priot: 
CU'LTRR,  kdl'tflr,  s.  [eultur,  Lat.]     The  iron  of  the 

ploun^li  perpendicular  o  ilie  share. 
To  CU'^LTIVATE,  kiV't^  vAte,  v. a.  [cnltiver,  Fr.]— 
1.  "I'o  Torwanl  or  improve  the  product  of  the  earth, 
by  manual   industry.   Felt  on.— 2.  To   improve;  to 
meliorate,  ll'alkr. 
CULTIVA'TION,  kfll-tj-vi'shfln,  s.[from  cultivate.] 
—1.  Tlie  art   or  practice  ot  improving  soils,  and 
forwaoling  or  melioratiitg  x  egetables.— 2.  Improve- 
ment in  general;  melioration. 
CU'LTIVATOR,  kai-ti-vi'tAr,  s.  [l^m  cultivate] 
One  who  improves,  promotes,  or  niHiorates.  Botfte- 
CU'LTURR.kftl'tshi'ire,  s.  [cultura.Latin.]— 1.  The 
act  of  culti>'atiun.    IVuodward.—^.  Improvement; 
melioration.  Tatlfi: 
To  CU'LTURE,  kfll'tshftre,  v.  a,  [from  tlie  noun.] 

To  eultivati;  to  till.  Thomson. 
CU'LVER,  kAl'vi\r,  s.  [culppe,  Saxon.]    A  pigeon. 

Spenser. 
CU'LVERIX,  kfii'vi-rln,  s.  [coulverine,  Fivncli.]     A 

species  of  ordna:  cc.  ll'aHer. 
CU'LVEKKEY,  kat'v?r-ki,  s.     A  species  of  flower. 
To  CU'MBKR,  kfim'bflr.  v.  a  [komlitreii,  to  disturb, 
Dutch.]— 1   To  embMmss;  to  cntani^le;  to  obstruct. 
—2.  To  crowd  or  load  with  something  useh  ss.— 3. 
To  involve  in  difficulties  and  dangers;  to  distress. 
S/iaks.—A.  To  busy;  to  distract  with  multiplicity  of 
cares.  Luke.—S.  'I'o  be  troublesome  in  any  place. 
Greir. 
CU'MBER,  k&m'bftr,  s.  [komber,  Dutch.]  Vexation; 

emhai  rassment.  Ralcig/i. 
CU'MRERSOME,kam'ba'-.sam,a.  [from  cumber.]— 
1.  Troublesome;    vexatious.    Sidney.— 2.  Burthi  n- 
sojne;  embarrassing.  Arbutlino!.—3.  Unwieldy;  un- 
niaiiaf,-eable.  Neivton. 
CUMBERSOMEI.Y,    kfim'bfir-sftm-lJ,   ad.     [frotn 

cumbersome.]     In  a  troublesome  manner. 
CIT'MBERSOMENKSS,  kam'bftr-sftm-n&s,  s.   [from 
cumbersome.]     Encumbrance;  hindrance;  obstruc- 
tion. 
CU'MBRANCE,    kfim'brinse,   s.     [from    cumber.] 

Burthent  hindranci-;  impediment.  Milton, 
CU'MBROUS,    kfim'brfls,    a.    [from    cumber.]—!. 
Ti-oublesome;    vexatious;    disturbing.— 2.    Oppres- 
sive; burthensome.  Swift.— 3.  .Tumbled;  obstructing 
0    each  other.  Milton, 
CU'MFREY,  kftni'frJ,   s.    A  medicinal  plant. 
CU'MIN,  kSm'mln,  s.  [cuminum,  Lat.]     A  plant. 
To  CU'MUL.\TE,k&'mA-lite.  v.  a.  [cumulo,  L.itin.] 

To  heap  together.  !i''oodward. 
CUMULA'TION,   ki-ini-li'shfin,    s.    The   act  of 

heapinst  together. 
CUNC TA'TION,   kftnk-ti'shfin,  s.    [cunetatio,  La- 
tin.]    Delay;   procrastination;   dilatoriuess.    Hay- 
■ward. 
CUNCTA'TOR,  kftnk-ti'tfir,  s.  [Lnt.]    One  given  to 

delay;  a  lingerer.  Hammond. 
To  CUND.kftnd,  v.  n.  [konnen,  Dutch.]     To  give 

notice  to  fishers.  Careic. 
CU'NEAL,  ki'nJ-il,  a.  [cuneus,Lat.]    Relating  to  a 

wedge;  having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
CU'NEATED,  kti'ni  i-tSd,  a.  [ciineus,  Lat.]     Made 

in  tiirm  of  a  wed^e. 
CU'NRIFOR.M,     kiVui-J-foim,    a.     [from    cuneus 
and  foiTiia,  Latin.]     Having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
CU'NNKR,  k&n'nftr,  s.     A  kind  of  fish  less  than  an 

oyster,  that  sticks  close  to  the  rocks.  Ainswotili. 

CU'NXING,  kfln'ning,  a.  [from  connan,  Saxon.]—!. 

Skilful;   knowino;;  learned.    Prior.— 2.  Performed 

w.  h    skill;   artful.    S/)en\er.—3.  Artful;  deceitful; 

trickish;  subtle;  erarty;  subdolous.  South.— 4.  Acted 

with  suhliltv.  Siilncy. 

CU'NNING,    kftn'nlirg,    s.     [cunninje,     Saxon.]— 

;.    Artifice;    deceit;    slyness;    sli;ht;    fraudulent 

devt  rit\.  Bnron.—2.  Art;  skill; knowledge.  Psnhns. 

fU'NNtNGLY,  kfln'"lng-l4-   ad.    [from  cUnning.] 

Artfully;  ^lvlv; cinftily.  .Vti//). 
CU'NNINGMAN,  kfin'nlug-uian,  s.  [cininJng  and 
man.]     A  uf.in  who  pretends  to  tell  fortunes,  or 
leach  how  to  recover  stolen  goods.  Hudibrns. 
Cr'N'NINGNESS,kfln'iilng-n8s,  s.  [fi-om  cunning.] 

Deceitfulness   slyness. 
Ci;p,  kftp,  s.  [cup.  Sax.]- !.  A  small  vessel  todriuk 
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■  in.  Genesis.— 2,  The  liquor  contained  in  the  cuj»; 
the  draught.  tVatle':—3.  Social  entertainment; 
merry  bout;  commonly  in  the  plural.  Knottei.  Ben 
Junson.—A.  Any  thing  hollow  hke  a  cup;  as,  the 
husk  of  an  acnru.  IVoodwurd.-S.  CUP  and  Caif, 
Familiar  companions.  Sviifl. 

7'»CUP,  kftp.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1. To  supply 
with  cups.  S/)oks,—2.  To  fix  glass  bells  or  cucurbite 
upon  the  skin,  to  draw  the  blood  by  scarification. 
See  CUPPING-GLASS.  Pope. 

CUPBE'AKER,  kfio-bA'rflr,  ».— I.  An  officer  of  the 
king's  household.  lVutlon.—2.  An  attendant  to  give 
wine  at  a  feast. 

CU'PBOAllD,  kfib'bfird.  s.  [cup  and  boptt,  Sax.]  A 
case  with  shelves,  in  which  victuals  or  eartlien  ware 
is  placed.  Bmon. 

To  CU'PBOARD,  kfil/bfird,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,] 
To  tr'  asure;  to  hoard  iij).  Simkspeare. 

CUPI'DI'l'Y,  ki-i>Kl'^-ti,  s.  [cupidiias,  Lat.]  Concu- 
piscence;  uid;iwful  longing. 

CU'POLA,  ki'p6-l3.  s.  [Italian.]  A  dome;  the  hemis- 
pherical summit  of  a  iniilding.  Addison, 

CU'PPEL,  kflp'pl.     SteCOPPEL. 
.CU'PPKR,  kfip'pftr,  s.  [from  cup.]  One  whoappliet 
ciippin','-glMsses;  a  scarifier. 

CU'PPJNG-GLASS.kVp'ng-Rliss,5.  [fromcnpand 
glass.]  A  ^lass  used  by  scarifiers  to  draw  out  the 
blood  by  rarifjiiig  the  air.  Wiseman. 

CU'PREOUS,kiVpri-fis.a.  [cupreus,  LaU]  Coppery; 
Consisting  of  copper.  Boyle. 

CUR,kfir,  s.  [korre,  Dutch.]— 1.  A  worthless  degene- 
r.ite  dog.  S/uiks.—2.  A  ternf  of  reproach  for  a  man. 
Shaksfiea?^. 

CU'RABLE,  ki'il-bl,  a.  [from  cure.]  That  admits  a 
remedy.   Dryc/en. 

CU'RABLENESS,  kft'ri-bl-nis,  s.  [from  curable.] 
Possibility  to  b  ■  healed. 

CU'RACV.  kiVii-si,  s.  [from  curate.]  Employment 
of  a  curate;  which  a  hired  clergyman  holds  inider 
the  l>enefieiary.'.SJD^^ 

CU'RATE,  kftrite,  s.'  [curator,  Lat.]— 1.  A  clergy- 
man hired  to  perform  the  duties  of  another. — 2.  A 
parish'  priest.  JJryilcn.  Collier. 

CU'RATESHIP,  ki'rate-shlp,  s.  [from  curate.]  The 
same  witli  curacy. 

CU'RAITVE.kiVri-tiv,  a.  [from  cure.]  Relating  to 
the  cme  of  diseases;  not  preservative.  Brown, 

CUHA'TOR,  ki'i-ri'lor,  s.  [Latin.]  One  that  has  the 
superintendence  of  any  thing.  Swijt. 

CURB,  kflrb,  s.  [eourber,  French.]— 1.  A  curb  is  an 
iron  chain,  made  fast  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches  of  the  britlie,  running  over  the  heard  of 
the  horse.- 2.  Restraint^  inhibition;  opposition.  At- 
terbiny. 

To  CURB,  kflrb,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  guide 
a  horse  with  a  curb.  Milton. — ^2.  To  restrain;  to  in- 
hibit; to  check.  Spenser. 

CU'RB-STONE,  kftrb'stone,  s.  A  thick  kind  tg 
stone  pi  ctd  at  the  edge  of  a  stone  pavement. 

CURD,  kftrd.  s.     The  coagulation  of  milk.  Popt. 

To  CURD,  kfird,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  turn  to 
ciu-ds;  to  cause  to  coagulate.  Shakspeare. 

To  CU'RDLE,  kfir'dl,  v.  n.  [from  cui-d.]  To  coagu- 
late; to  concrete.  Bacon. 

To  CU'RDLE,  kflr'dl,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  coagu- 
late. 

CU'RDY,  kfli'di,  a.  [from  curd.]  Coagulated;  con- 
creted; full  of  curds;  curdled.  Arbuthuot. 

CURE.  kvire,s.  [cura,  Lat.]— 1.  Remedy;  restorative. 
Granville.— 2.  Act  of  healing.  Luke.— 3.  The 
benefice  or  employment  of  a  curate  or  clergyman. 
Collier. 

To  CURE,  kftre,  v.  a.  [euro,  Latin.]—!.  To  heal;  to 
restore  to  health;  to  remedy.  H'aller.—2,  To  prepare 
in  any  manner  so  as  to  be  preserved  from  corru^v 
tion.  Temple. 

CU'RKLESS,  kire'lJs,  a.  [cure  and  less.]  Without 
cure;  Without  remedy.  Shakspeare. 

CU'HER,  ku'rfti-.  s.  [from  cure.]  A  healer;  a  phy> 
sician.  .^haks.  HnT-veif. 

CU'RKEW,  kfli'fft,  s."  [couvre  feu,  French.]- 1.  An 
tveniiiR  peal,  by  which  the  conqueror  willejl  thai 
every  man  should  rake  up  his  tire,  and  put  out  his 
li'^'lit.  Milton.— 2.  A  cover  for  a  fire;  a  fir'p'atf- 
Bacon.  . 
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GURIA'LITY,  kA-rJ-ari-ti,  s.  [curialis,  Latin.]  The 
privileffes  or  re(intif  ofa  court.  Bncon. 

CURIO'SITY,  ki-rWs'^-ti,  s.  [iW.m  curious.]—!. 
Inqu'iHitiveness;  inclination  to  inquiry.— 2.  Nicety, 
delicacy.  Sliaks.—S.  Accuracj'j  exactness.  Raxj, — 4. 
An  act  of  ciirioHity;  nice  experiment.  Bocon.— 5.  An 
object  of  curiosity;  rarity.  Aittl'son. 

CU'RIOUS,  k6'r4-fts,  a.  [curiosus,  Lat.j— 1.  Inquisi- 
tive; desirous  ofinforiDation.  Dnvie.i, — 2.  Attentive 
to;  (iiligpent  about,  ll'oodxuard.—^.  Acciu-ate;  care- 
ful not  to  mistake.  Hooker.— i.  Difficult  to  please; 
solicitous  of  perfection.  Taylor.— S.  Exact;  nice; 
subtle.  Hotdrr — 6.  Artful;  not  neglected;  not  for- 
tuitous; nicely  ililijjent.  Fnirfax.—l.  Eligant;  neat; 
laboured;  finished. — 8.  Kijjid;  severe;  rigorous. 
Shakspenre. 

CU'HTOUSLY,  kfi'r4-fis-l*,  ad.  [from  curious.]-!. 
Inquisitively;  studiously.  Newton. — 2.  Elegantly; 
neatly.  Saut/i.—3.  Artfully;  exactly.— 4.  Cap- 
tiously. 

CURL,  Uflrl,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  rinpflet  of  hair. 
Sidney— 2.  Undulation;  wave;  si:iuosity;  flexure. 
Newt  on  • 

Tu  CUKL,  kfirl,  V.  a.  [krollen,  Dutch.]— 1.  To  turn 


To  iH'coiue  a  favourite  by  petiyofflciousness,  slight 

kindnesses,  or  flattery.  Hooker. 
CU'KRYCOMB,  ua/rJ-ivime,  ».   [fmm   curiy  and 

comb.]     An    iron    insiruinent  used  for  curryint? 

hoAi  s. 
To  CUKSR,  kflne.v.  a.   [cuppsn.Sax.]— l.To  wisli 

evil;  to  execrate.  Knol/es,—2.  To  mischief;  to  ufllict. 

Pope. 
To  CL'RSF.,  k&rse,  V.  n.     To  iniprecate  evil.  Jiidgei. 
CURSK.  kdr.ie,  s.    [from  the  vi-rU.]- 1.  Malediction: 

wish  of  evil  to  another.  Ihyden.—i.  Affliction;  tor. 

nient;  vexati(m.  Addimn. 
CU'KSED,    kAr'sJd,   partioip.   a.    [from   curse.]—!. 

Under  a  curse;  hateful;  .letestalile.  Shnkt.—2.Uu- 

holy;  unsancti  ed    Milton.— 3.  Vexatious;  trouble- 
some. Prior. 
CU'RSEDLY,  kflr's^d-li,  ad.  [from  cursed.]   Misei-a- 

biy;  shamefully.  Pope. 
CU'RSEDNESS,  kfii-'s^d-u^s,  s.  [from  cursed.]  The 

state  of  being  under  a  curse. 
CU'RSER,  kfir'sfir,    s.    One  that  curses.    Chester- 

field. 
CU'RSHIP,  kfir'shlp,  s.  [from  cur.]  Dog'ship;  mean- 

niss.  Hiidihras. 


the    hair  in   ringlcls.    Shnks.—I.    To   writhe;   lo     CU'RSING,  kfii-'sing,  s.    The  act  of  uttering  curses. 

twist.— 3.  To    dress    with    curls.     Sknks.—  i.   To         Blarkstone. 

raise  in  waves,  undulations,  or  sinuosities.  Dryden.  \  CVRSITOR,  kfti-'si-tfir    s.    [Latin.]     An  oflicer  or 


To  CURL,  kdrl,  v.  n.— 1.  To  shrink  into  ringlets. 
Boyle.— 2.  To  rise  in  undulations.  Drydcn.~3.  To 
twist  itself,  Drydcn.    : 

CU'RLEW,  kftVli'i.  s.  [conriieu,  Fr.]-1.  A  kind  of 
water-fbwi.— 2.  A  bird  larger  than  a  partridge,  with 
longer  legs.  It  frequents  the  corn  fields  in  Spain. 
Trevot/  x: 

CUUMU'DGEON,  kdr-mfld'jfin,  s.  [cour  mechnnt, 
Fr.]  .\u  avaricious  churlish  fellow;  a  miser;  a  nig- 
ganl;  a  griper. 

CURMU'DflEONLY,  kar.mdd'jan-li,  a.  [from  cur- 
mudgeon.] Avaricious;  covetous;  churlish;  nig- 
gardly- 

CU'HRANT,  kir'rSn,  s.-l.  A  small  fruit-tree.- 
2.  A  small  dried  grape,  properly  written  coriiit/i. 
King. 


clerk  beliH'ging  to  ilie  chancei-)',"  that  makes  out 
original  writs.  Cowel. 

CU'RSORARY,kfti-'s6-r;\-rJ.  a.  [from  cursus,  Lat.] 
Cursory;  hasty;  carpK-ss.  S/iaksneare. 

CU'RSORILY.  kfii-'s('.-r4-li,  ail.  [from  cursory.] 
Hastily;  without  care.  Atterhiiry, 

CU'RSOKINESS.  kfti^sd-ri-nSs,  s.  [from  cursory.] 
Slight  attentii  n. 

CU'RSORY,  kflr's6-ri,  a.  [from  cursorius.  Latin.] 
Hasty;  quick;  inaitentive;  careless.    Aildi.ion. 

CURST,  kdrst,  a.  Frowaiii;  peevish;  malignant;  ma- 
licious; snarling.  Ate/ium.  Crnsliau: 

CU'RSTNKSS,  kdrsi'nJs,  s.  [from  curst.]  Peevish- 
ness; frowardness;  malignity.   Drydcn. 

CURT,  kfirt,  a.  [from  curtus,Lat.]  Short. 

To  CU'RTAIL,  kAr'tile,  v.  a.  [curto,  Lat.]  To  cut 
off;  to  cut  short;  to  shorten.  Hudilira.f. 


CU'KRENCY,    kar'r?n-si,    s.    [from   current.]— 1 
Circulation;  power <of  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  i,  CU'RTAIL  DOG,  kAr'tile-d6g,  s.   A  dog  whose  tail 
S7vifi,—2,  General  reception.— 3.    Fluency;   readi-  |      is  cut  off.  Shnkspeare. 
uess  of  utterance.- 4.  Continuance;  constant  flow,  i  CU'RTAIN,  kiir'iin,  s.    [cortina,  Lat.]— 1.   A  cloth 


■Ai/liffe.—S.  General  esteem;  the  rate  at  which  any 
thing  is  vulgarly  valued.  Bacon. — 6.  The  paj>t  rs 
stamped  in  the  English  colonies  by  authority,  and 
passing  for  money. 

CU'RHENT,  kftrVjut,  a.  [currens,  Latin.]— 1.  Cir- 
culatory;  passing  from  hand  to  liand.  Geue.tif. — 
2.  Generally  received;  uncontradicted;  authorita- 
tive. Hooker.— 3.  Common;  general.  If^iitts.—A. 
Popular;  such  as  is  established  by  vulgar  estima- 
tion. Giftu.-S.  Fashionable;  (lopiUar.  Piipe.—6. 
Passable;  such  as  may  be  allowed  or  admitted. 
Slmks.—7.  What  is  now  passing;  as.  tlie  current 
year. 

CU'HHENT,  kfii-'rJnt,  s.— 1.  A  running  stream. 
Boyle.— 2.  Currents  are  progressive  motions  of  the 
water  of  the  sea  in  several  places.  Harris, 

CU'RRENTLY.  kdi-'rJnt.l*,  ad.  [fro  .)  curr<"nt.]-l. 
With  a  co:istant  motion.— 2.  Without  opposition. 
Hooker.-^.  Popularly;  fashionably;  generally.— 4. 
Without  ceising. 

CU'RREN  TVESS.  kar-rJnt-nJss,  s.  [from  current.] 
—1.  Circular  on.— 2.  General  reception.- 3.  Easiness 
of  pronunciation.  Cnmden. 

CU'RRICLE,  kar'r*k-kJl,  s.  [cnriculum,  Latin.]  An 
open  two  whe  led  chaise,  made  to  he  drawn  Iiy 
two  horses  abn-ast. 

CU'RRIER,  kfir'ri-ar,  s.  [coriarius,  Lat.]  One  who 
dresses  and  pares  leather  for  those  who  make  shoes 
and  other  things.  L'listrange. 

CU'RRISH,  kAi-'Hsh,  a.  [from  cur.]  ITaving  the 
qualities  of  a  degenerate  dog;  brotal;  sour;  quarrel- 
sume.  Fairfav. 

To  CU'RRY,  kAi-'ri,  v.  a.  [corium,  Lat.  leather.]—!. 
To  dress  leather.- 2.  To  rub;  to  thrash;  to  chastise. 
Addison.— 3.  To  rub  a  horse  with  a  scratching  in- 
ftrument,  so  as  to  smooth  his  coal.  Boron.— 4.  To 
•cratch in  kindness.  S/iaks.—5.  lo  CURRY  favour. 
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contracted  or  expanded  at-pleasure.  Arbut/inot.—2 
To  draw  t lie  CURTAIN.  To  close  it  so  as  to  shut 
out  the  light,  or  to  open  It  so  as  to  discern  the  ob- 
ject. Pojie.  S/iaks.  frar/ioju.- 3,  [In  fortltiiation.] 
That  part  of  the  wall  or  lampart  that  lies  between 
two  bastions.   Knolles. 

CU'RTAIN-LECTURE,kar't1n-lJk-rshi"ire,  s.  [from 
curtain  anil  lecture.]  A  reproof  given  by  a  wife  lo 
her  husband  in  bed.  Addiion. 

ToCU'RYaIN,  kAi-'tin,  v.  M.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
enclose  wiili  curtains.   Pope. 

CU'R  TATE  DIS  TANCE,  kar-tite-.lls'tAiise,  s.  [Tn 
astronomy.]  The  distance  of  a  |>lanet's  place 
from  the  $un|  it;duce<l  to  the  ecliptick. 

CUR  lA'TION,  kdr-t.Vshftn,  .s.  [from  curto.  to. 
shorten,  Lat.]  The  interval  between  a  planet's 
distance  from  the  sun  and  thi;  curtate  distance. 

CU'RiELASSE, ),  ,  ,,. 

CU'RTELAX,      5'»">"'as 
See  CU ILASS. 

CU'RTSY,    kan'j*.     See  COURTESY. 

CU'RVATED,  kfli-'vi-rJd.a.  [curvatus,  Lat.] 

CURVA'llON,  kftr-vi'slifln,  s.  [curvo,  Lat.]  The 
net  of  hendingor  crooking. 

CU'RVATURE,  kdr'vi-tshiire,  s.  [fmm  curve.] 
Crooki-dness;  inflexion;  maimer  of  bending;  hent 
form.   Holder. 

CURVE,  kflrv,  a.  [curvus,  Lat.]  Crooked;  bctit;  in- 
flected. Bentley. 

CURVE,  kArv,  s.  Any  thing  bent;  a  flexure  or 
crookwlness.  Thomson. 

roCUHVK,kfirv,v.  a.  [cucyo,  Lot.]  To  bend;  t» 
crook;  to  inflect.   Holder. 

To  CU'RVET,  kfir'vft,  v.  n.  [corvettaie,  Ital.]-I. 
To  leap;  to  bound.  Drayton.— 2,  To  frisk;  to  ba 
licentious. 

CU'RVET,  kit'vit,  s.  [from  the  verb.]-!.  A  Icajij 
a  bound.— 2,  A  frolick;  ajnank. 
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Fite,  far,  fall,  fitj— mi,  mSt;— pine,  pin;— 


CURVILl'XEAR,  UiV-vMln'yflr,  a.  [curvus  and 
liiua.  L.iit.]— 1.  Foriiiiii;;  ii  eiouked  line.  Clieyne.-r 

2.  Co;ii|)OH-il  ot'erookctl  lines. 

CU'RVI  lY,  k&i-'ve-ti,  s.  [Irom  curve.]  Crooked- 
ness. 

CU'SHIOK,  kflsli'iii.  or  kftsh'ftii,  s.  [coussiii,  Fr.] 
A  pillow  fur  tUe  seat;  a  soft  pad  placed  upon  a 
chair. 

CU'SHION'ED,  kdbU'i|iil,  a.  Lfrom  cushion.]  Seated 
on  a  cushinn. 

CUSP,  kSsp,  s.  [cu^pis.LatJ  A  terra  used  to  expi-ess 
the  pjiiits  or  horns  of  ttie  moon,  or  other  lumi- 
nary.   Hrirris. 

CU'SPAIED,  kfts'pa-tJd.  '^ 

CU'SPID ATED,  kft-i'pc-di.lJd,  >  •** 

[from  cuspis.  Lat.]  Having  the  leaves  of  a  flower 
endinis;in  a  point.  Ouinnj. 

CU'STARU,  kfts'tfiril,  s.  [ewstard,  Welih.]  A  kind 
of  sweetmeat  made  by  ';uiling  eggs  with  milk  and 
siif^ar.  If  is  a  food  much  used  in  city  feasts. 
Pupf. 

CU'STODY,kSs't6-d4,  s.  [cuslodia,  l.at.]— 1.  Impri- 
sonment; restraint  of  ib;-rty.  Milton.— 2.  Care; 
preservation;  securitv.  Biicnii, 

CU'STOM,  kfts't&m,  s.'[counume,  French.]—!.  Ha- 
bit; habitual  practice.— 2.  Fashion;  common  way  of 
actinjc.— 3.  Establisbfd  manner.  1  Snm.—i.  Prac- 
tice of  buvins;  of  cerlaiir  pf  rsons.— S.  Application 
from  buyers;  as,  thin  trader  lia.t  good  custom.— 8. 
[In  law.]  A  law  or  right,  not  written,  which  bein? 
established  bv  long  use,  and  the  consent  of  onr  an» 
cestors,  has  been,  and  is,  dally  practised.  Cowel.— 
7.  Tribute;  tax  paid  fur  goods  imported  or  export- 
ed. Temple.  , 

CU'S  TOMHOUSE,  kfls'rain-house,  s.  The  house 
wh  re  the  taxes  upon  goods  iinported  or  exported 
are  collpct.-d.  Smith. 

CU'STOMABLE,  k&s't&m  S-bl,  a.  [from  custom.] 
Common;  habitual;  frequent. 

CU'STOMABLENESS,  U&s'tSm-J-I>l-n6s.  s.  [from 
customable.]—!.  Frequency;  habit.— 2.  Conformity 
to  custom. 

CU'STOMABLY,  kii'tfim-i-blJ,  a;1.  [from  custo- 
mable.] According  to  custom.    Haijward. 

CU'SIOMARILY,  k&s't&m-ar-J-le,  ad.  [from  cus- 
tomary.] Habitually;  Commonly,    iffl;/. 

CU'STOMARINESS,  kSs'tfim-Jr-J-nes,  s.  [from 
customary.]  Frequency.  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

CU'SrOMARY,kiis'tam-ar-4,  a.  [from  custom.]—!. 
Conformable  to  established  custom;  according  to 
prescription.   Glanvilie — 2.    Habitual.   Tillotson.— 

3.  Usual;  wonted.  Shnkthenre.  . 
CU'STOMED,  kfis'tftiiid,  a.   [from  custom.]    Usual; 

common.   Shak^peme. 

CU'srO.viER,  k6>'tfim'&r,  s.  [from  custom.]  One 
who  frequents  any  place  of  sale  for  the  sake  of 
purchasing.   I2:i-icnmin(iit. 

CU'Sl'RRL,ka-.'till,  s— 1.  A  shield  bearer.— 2.  A 
vessel  for  holding  wine.  A/ilnvorth. 

Tx  CUT,  kftt,  pret.  cut;  part.  pass.  cut.  [from  the 
French  couteau,  a  knife.]— 1.  To  penetrate  with 
an  edgt-rt  insrniment.— 2.  To  hew.  as  with  an  ax. 
2  C//rs/i.— .3.  To  carve;  to  make  by  sculpturi'.— 4. 
To  form  any  thing  by  cutting.  Pupr.—S.  To 
jiieree  with  any  uneasy  saii^ion.- 5.  To  divide 
packs  ofcaixU.  GrattviUr — 7,  To  intersect;  to  cross; 
as,  o/ie  lin<^  fK^r  another.- 8.  To  CU  V  dmcn.  To 
ftii;  to  liew  down.— 9.  To  CUTWoriv;.  To  excel; 
to  overpower.  Addimn.— 10.  To CV  V  oj/T-  lo  sepa- 
rate fro;u  the  other  parts.  Judges.— \  1 .  To  CUT  o//". 
To  destrov;  to  exti  pato;  to  put  to  death  untimely. 
Hoiacl.—li.  To  CUTo/;  To  rescind.  Smiilridge.— 
1.^.  To  cur  «/f.  To  intercept;  to  hinder  from  union. 
Ctnrc'ufon.—ii.  To  CUT  o^.  To  put  an  tnd  to;  to 
obviate.  Clnreiulon.—xa.  To  CUT  off.  To  take 
away;  to  withhold.  R'^gers.—m.  To  CUT  off.  To 
luvclude.  Prior.~\7.  To  CV-' of.  To  intm-upt; 
,.  silence.  Bcu:nu.—U.  T.*  CUT  off.  lo  apostro- 
phise; to  abri-viate  hv  elision.  lJriid.vi.—i9.  To  CUT 
out.  To  shape;  to  form.— 20.  To  CUT  ni,t.  To 
scheme;  to  contrive.— 31.  To  CUT  oi".  To  adapt. 
}{ijinfr.~'2.  ToCV  V  out.  lo  debar.  Pope.— 23.  To 
K.VT  out.  To  excel;  to  outdo.— 24.  To  CUV  ghorl. 
•io  hiudei-  iVoin  proceeding  by  jtidden  iut.crru])tion. 
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Dryden.—2S.  To  CUT  short.  To  abKlge;  a«,  the 
soldi.rrs  ivere  cut  shim  of  t/pr  pa;/ -id.  To  CUT 
iij).  To  divide  :ui  anim'al  into  cenvenienf  pieces. 
UEi-irange.— 27.  To  CUT  up.   To  eradicate.  Joti> 

lu  CUT,  kftt,  V.  n.— 1.  To  make  its  way  by  dividing 
oljstructions.  Jrbutlmot.—2.  To  pei^mi  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy.— 3.  To  interfere;  as,  ahorse 
thatfu^y. 

CUT,  ki^t,  part.  a.  Prejiared  for  use.  Sroiji. 

CUT,  kflt,  s.  tf '■<>">  the  nourf.]—!.  The  action  of  a 
sliarji  or  edged  instrument.- 2.  The  impression 
or  stparation  of  continuity,  made  by  an  idge. — 3. 
A  wound  made  by  cutting.'  lf'~isemmt.—A.  A  chan- 
nel made  by  art.  KnoUes'.—S,  A  pan  cut  off  from 
the  rest.  Mortimer.— 6.  A  small  particle;  a  shred.— 
Hooker.—  ,.  A  lot  cut  oft'  a  stick.  Locke.— H.  A  near 
passagfe,  ■.  y  which  some  angle  is  cut  off.  Hale.— 9. 
A  picture  cut  or  carved  upon  wood  or  copper,  and 
impressed  from  it.  Brorrn.— 10.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  dividiiig  a  pack  of  cards.  Sioift.—li.  Fa- 
shion; form;  shape;  maimer  of  cutting  into  shape. 
Stillingjleef.  Addison.— 12.  A  fool  or  ciillv.  Shak.t. 
—13.  CVr  and  long  tail.  Men  of  all  kinds.  Ben 
Jonson. 

CU  lA'NEOUS,  kft-ti'ni-as,  a.  [from  cutis,  Latin.] 
Ri  lating  to  the  skin,   player. 

CU'TICLE.  ktVti-kl,  s.  [cuticula,  Latin.]-!.  The 
Ii  rst  .md  out-^rmost  covering  of  the  body,  commonly 
called  the  scarf-skin.  This  is  that  soft  skin  which 
riMS  in  a  blister  upon  any  burning,  or  the  apjiiica- 
tion  of  a  blistering  plaister.  It  sticks  close  to  the 
suriiice  uf  the  true  skin.  Q^uincij. — 2.  A  thin  sl^iii 
form  d  on  the  surtace  of  any  liquor.       '* 

CUTI'CULAR,ki-lik'i-lftr,a.[from  cutis, Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  the  skin. 

CUTH.  kd</i.s.  Knowledge  or  skill.  Camden. 

CU'TLASS.  k&t'las,  s.  [coulelas,  Fr.]  A  broad  cut- 
tine  s^vord.  Shnkspenre. 

CU'l'LER,  kflt'liir,  s.  [coutelier,  French.]  One  who 
m-akes  or  sells  knives.  Clarendon, 

CU'TPURSE,  kfit'parse.  s.  [cut  and  pui-se.]  One 
who  steals  by  the  method  of  cutting  purses.  A 
thief;  a  robber.  Bentlci/. 

CU'TTER,  k&t'tAr,  s.  [from  cut.]— 1.  An  agent  or 
instrument  that  cuts  any  thing.— 2.  A  nimble  boat 
that  cuts  the  water.—.''.  The  teeth  that  cut  the 
meat.  JRai/. — 4.  An  officer  in  the  exchecpier  that 
provides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and  cuts  the  sum  paid 
upon  them.     Cav.-el. 

CU  r-THROAT,  kStVArote,  s.  [cut  and  throat.]  A 
niffian;  a  murderer;  an  assassin.   Knolles. 

CDT-THROAT,  katVArote.a.  Cruel; inhuman;  bar- 
barous.   Ccirew. 

CU'TTIXG,  kat'ting,  s.  [from  cut.]  A  piece  cut 
oT;  a  chop.    Bacon. 

CU'  ITLE,  kQt'tl.  s.  A  fish,  which,  when  he  is  pur- 
sued by  a  fish  of  prey,  throws  out  a  black  liquor. 
Hay. 

CU'TTLE,  kftt'tl,  s.  [from  cuttle.]  A  foul-nlouthed 
fellow.  Hnnmer.    Slmkapenre. 

CY'CLK,  si'kl.s.  fcyclus,  Latin:  /.uxxg,.]- 1.  A  ciiv 
cle.— 2.  A  round  of  time;  a  space  in  which  the  same 
revolution  begins  again;  a  periodical  space  of  time. 
Holder. — 3.  A  method,  or  account  of  a  method  con- 
tinued till  the  same  course  liegins  again.  Evelyn. — 
4.  Imasinarv  orbs;  a  circle  in  the  heavens.  Milton. 

CY'CLOID,si'kli1d,  ,s.  [from  '.•j/.a.o.J>i.-.]— 1,  A  geo- 
metrirtii  curve,  of  which  the  genesis  may  be  con- 
ceived by  imagining  a  nail  in  the  circumference  of 
a  wheel;  the  line  whichthe  nnil  describes  in  the  air, 
while  the  wheel  revolves  in  the  right  line,  is  the 
cycloid. 

CYCLO'IDAL,  sj-kliid'il,  a.  [from  cycloid.]  Re- 
lating to  a  cycloid. 

CYCLOP.E'DIA.  sl-kl6-pi'd4-a.  s,  l*M\r^-  and 
^x.u-ii]  A  circle  of  knowledge;  a  course  of  the 
scienc     .  ^     -  , 

CY'GNET,  sjg'nit,  s.  [from  eycnu's.  Lot.]  A  young 
swan.    Mortimer. 

CY'LINDER.sll'in^iar,  s.  [M>...Tfv.]  A  body  hav- 
iuL'  two  flat  surfaces;  and  one  circular;  a  roller. 
mikins. 

CYLI'NDRICAL  sl-lln'd<i-kll,7  ' 

CYLl'NDRICK.  sl-HnMrlk,         S 

[fiom  cylinder.]     Favtakiilg    ol    the   natun'   of  a 
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V)  tinflei",  liaving  tbe  fovrti  of  a  cyliinh-r,  or  oi'  a 

vollei'.  fVucxlivard' 
^'YMA'R,  si-inJi',   s-  [properly  written  siniar.]   A 

slii,'lit  coveriiiK;  a  seui!;    Diijdtu.  , 
•Cl'MJ'TIUM,  si-mi'slii-flni,s.  [Latinjlioiii  ■m/^xthk:'] 

A  iiKiirfifV  i)r«rcliit  etiii-e,  whereof  one  bait"  is  coii- 

vix,  and  tlie other  ci.ntave.  Harris. 
CY'.MBAI.,  Jni'bil,  s.  [ijnibiilSni,  Lat.]   A  musical 

in.lriinient.   Dryrlcii. 
rYNA'NTHROPY,  s4-iianV//ro-p4.  s.f <.■■•■  xuT3.-,and 

xvUm-rfJ';']  A  species  of  imidiiessiii  vfbicb  nienhave 

the  f|iinlities  ol  (logs. 
C\  NKGK'TK'KS.s^i-ni-jJt'lki,  s.  ^vvr,  olii";.]  The 

art  of  liunting. 
CV'NICM..^ln'ik-ai,V 
CY'NICK,  sln'nik,     5"' 

f/.-jiix  ,.]    Having  the  qnalities  of  a  dog;  cumsli; 

bnit:il;  snaiiiiig;' satirical,     lllikins. 
CY'NICK,  sluik,  s.     [xvwxo,-.]  A  philoswher  of  the 

snarliui^  or  ciimsb   sort;  a  follower  of  Diogenes; 

a  snarler;  a  niisan  hropp.   Slmkaptare. 
CYNORHO'DOX,  s1ii-6r-h6(r3n,    s.    [Greek.]    The 

rose  ot  tlie  \vil<l-l)riar.  Armstrong- 
t'Y'NOSURE,  siu'o-sb^ire,  or  sl'iio-shire,  s.    [from 

r.w.nufx.']  Tbf  star  near  the  north  pole,  by  which 

sailors  steer.    Milloti. 
CYPIIKSS-TREE,  si'pr5s-tre4,  s.  [cupressns,  Latin.] 

—1.   A  tall  strsight  tree;  its  leaves  are   bitter,  the 

smell  and  shade  «f  it  are  dangerous.    Hence  the 

Kouians  looked  u|)on  it  to  be  a  fatal  tree,  and  made 

use  of  it  at  funerals.    Tke  cypresx-l rec  is  alwajs 

pi-etn,  tbf  wood   is  heavy,  of  a  good  smelr,   and 

never  eiilier  rots,  or  i>  wonii^aten.   Calmct-   S/iaks. 

t.snia/i.—2'.lx.  is  the  enibleui  of  mourning,  ^/inks. 
^  CY'l'UVS.  sl'prfis,  s.   A  thin  black  stutti  S/iaks. 

<:YST,  s?st,  ■)■ 

-CY'STIS,  sls't1s,5 

[zv;ir.]   A    bag   euntaiiiing  some   morbid  matter. 

CY'S  1 ICK,  sis'tik,  a.   [from  cyst,  a  bag.]  Contained 

in  a  bnR.  Arbutlmut. 
CYSTO"I'OMY,  sis-ldt'to-mJ,  s,    [/.u<7.r  and  t!,uv.i'.] 

The  act  or  pr.actice  of  openmgincysted  tumours. 
CZAR,  zir,  s,     [vsiitten  more  prop  rly  tzar.]    Hie 

title  of  the  eraperour  of  Russia. 
CZARI'NA,  za-r4'iia,s.    [from  czar.]    Tlie  empress 

uf  Russia. 


D. 


I) 


<i^.   Is  a  consonant  nearly   approaching   in 
,   sound    to    l'.    The  sound  of  1).  in  £n|r'/jf/' is 

nnilbrm,  and  it  is  never  mute. 
7)WCyl'>'0.  di-ki'p6,    [Italian.]    A  term  in  mnsick, 

which  means  that  t)ie  first  part  of  the  tune  should 

be  reih-ated  at  the  conihision. 
7'o  DAH,  dib,v.  a.    [dauber,  Fr.]   To  strike  gently 

with  something  soft  or  moist.  Slirir/i. 
DAB,  dib,  s.    [from the  verb.]-!.    A  small  lump  o( 

any   thing.— 2.   A   blow   with   something   moiit  or 

soft. — 3.  Something  moist   or  slimy  thrown   upon 

one.— 4.  [In  low  language.]    An  artist.— 5,  A  kind 

nf  smalllbit  lisli.  Cn'cio. 
DAR-<'H1CK,  dib'isblk,  ».    A  water  fowl.  Pnfir. 
'i'e  DA'l!l!LE,dib'bl,  V.  a.  [dabbcKn,  Dutch.]    To 

sme:ii;  to  daub;  to  wet.  Swj'l. 
To  DA'nBLK,  d:\li'bl,  v.  n.— "l.  To  play  in  water;  to 

movcin  wau-ror  mud.  i'ir'_/i'.— 2.  To  do  any  thing 

inn  slight  mann'  i'  to  tamper.  Po]>c. 
DA'BRI.KR,  dib'lAr,   s.     ffi-oni    dabble.]— I.    One 

that  plays  in  water.— 2.  One  th;'t  meddles  without 

nrasierv;  a  superficial  mi-ddler.  Siuifl, 
DACK„d^se,  s.    A  small  river  fish, resembling  itjaeli. 

H'nltun.      • 
D.VC  lY  hV,  dak'lll,  s.  [i/'Tv*.©-,  a  finger.]  A  pueli- 
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cal  foot  consisting  of  one  long  lyllali^  and  tv.r. 
short. 
DAT),  dJd,  •) 

DA'DDY,  dad'di.  5"' 

Till-  child's^way  of  expressing  father.  Shak.t/irnrr. 
DA'D(),di'do,  s.  [Italian.]  Tbi'  plain  part  of  a  roout 

beiwriii  the  base  and  a  cornice. 
Di«'DAL,di'dll.  a.    [dadalus,  Latin.]    Various;  va- 

ricgaird. 
DA'1-KOniL.  darfOHlll,  ^ 

DAFFODl'LI.Y,  dAl'IVMliMi,  i  ,. 

DAFFODOWNDI'LLY.  dafTi.diiin-dll'Ii.  ) 

This  |>liint  hath   a   lilly-Hower,  consisting   uf  one 

leaf,  which  i>  bell  shaped.  Spnixcr.  Millun,  Vryilrn. 

To  DAFT,  dafi,  v.  a.   Lfi""'  <lo  aft  ]    To  toss  asiik-; 

to  throw  aw  ay  slightly.  S/iakv/jtair. 
DAG,    dSg,    s.    [dugue,    Fr.]-1.    A  daggir.-2.  A 

handgun;  a  pistol. 
To  DAG,  di,:;;,  V.  a.    [from  daggle.]     To  daggle;  to 

beniiiv. 
DA'GGER,d3g't;fir,  s.     fdague,  Fr.]-1.    A   short 
sword;  a   poniard.   vWrf  vo/i.— 2.    A  blunt  blade  of 
iron  with  a  basket  bill,  used  ibr  defence.— 3.  The 
obelisk;  as  [t] 
To  DA'GGEK,  dig'gAr,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

wound  with  a  dagi-i  r.   Deckcr^s  Hun-sl  :"ho  f. 
DA'GGERSDRAWING,     dig',;!'., /-dra  vi.ig.      s 
[dagger  and  draw.]   Tlie  act  of  drawing  daggers; 
approach  to  op  n  violence.  lituht/.at. 
To  p.V'GGLE,  ri^g'gl.  V.  a.    [from  dag,  dew.]   To 

dip  negligently  in  mire  or  water. 
To  DA'CiGLE,  dig'gl,  v.  n.    To  be  in  the  mire. 
..  Pupc. 
DA'GGLETAIL.  dlg'gl-tilca.    [dag  'e  and  tail.] 

Beniired    bespatteriil.    Sw'ft.  ' 

DAILY',  dA'14,   a.   [fcashc,  Sax.]    Happening  every 

dav;  quotidian.   Pfii.r, 
DAl'LY.di'ii,  ad.  Evei7  day;  ven^  often.  Sfmsa; 
DAI'NTILY.  dane'i4-li,  ad.  [from'daint).]-!.   EW- 
giintly;  delicately.     Bnron.— 2.    DeliciJuJiy;    plea- 
santly. Jiviivl. 
DAI'NTINESS,  d;\ne't^:i?s,  s.     [from   daimy.]-rl. 
Delicacy;    softness.      Bai   J'j»ioii.~2.    Kleg-ance; 
nicetv.  lVi,tton.—Z.    Squeaniishness;  iastuiousness. 
Jl^ott'on. 
DA'INTY.rfJne'ti,  a.    [daiiT,  old  rrcnch.]— 1.  Plea- 
sing to  the  palate;  of  exqnisite  taste.   Bnruii,—2. 
Delicate;  ofacutesensibilit);  niee;.sc;ui-  nii.li.   Ih:- 
vies.—S.  SciTipulous:  ceremonious.  Sli'iksp.y  ri:-—4. 
Elegant;  tenderly;  languishing;  beamiful.   MiUuii. 
5.  Nice;  affi  ete>liy  fine.   Prior. 
!  DA'INTY,  dant>'l J,  s.  —1.  Sometiiing  nice  or  dilic.itc; 
j      a  delicacy.    Proi'erbs.~2.  A  word  of  fondness  foiv 
merly  in  use.  Ben  Jonsoii, 
D A'lR Y,  di'ri,  s.    'Jvam  dt.-y,  an  old  wonl  iiir  milk.] 
-1-    'I'he  occupsiion   or  art  of   niaUiug  various 
kinds  of  food  froiio  milk.— 2.  The  nlace  wheiv  milk 
is  manufactured. — .1.  P^isturage;  milk  lar:ii.  hruov, 
Da;iRYMAID,  da'ri-mAde,   s.    [dairy  and   nii-.id.] 
The  woman  serv:iiit  whose  business  is  to  mamige 
the  milk.    Dnjdru. 
DA'ISY.  dA'sd.  s.   [t);p,^efa5e,  Saxon,  or  day's  eye.] 

A  si)riiig  flower.  Shoksf'pare. 
DALE,  dile,  s.    [dalta,  Uothick.]   A  vale;  a  valley. 

Trrkell. 
DA'LLIANCE.dJi'li-Snse.s.  [from  dally.]— 1.  Inter- 
change of  caresses;   acts  of  fondness.    Millov.—2. 
Conjugal  conveitatiorr.  Milton.~'i.  Delay;  procras- 
tination.   Shnksfifnrc. 
DA'LLIER,  dai'li-flr,  s.    [from  dally.]    A  trifler;  a 

fondler.    Asrhani. 
DA'LLOP,  dJl'iftp.s.  A  taft  or  clump.   Tvsser. 
To  D  A'LLY,  d  Ji'l*,  v.  n.    fvlollen,  Dutch,  to  trifle.]- 

1.  To  tritlt-;  to   play  the  fool.  Slmkf.   Ctil/rmi/.— 

2.  To  exchan'^  cares$"s;  to  fondle.  .SAnA-i.- 3.  To 
i\mn;  to-  play;  to  fliolicfi.  Shaks.—i.  To  delay. 
Itl.tilnm. 

To   D A'LLY,  d-VI'l*,  V.  a.    To  put  oiT;  to  delay;  to 

amuse.    KnoHes. 
DAM.diim, s   [from  dan-j;.]  The  mother. 
DAM.  dim, s.  [dem, Dutch  ]   A  moleor  bank  to  coti- 

fnit  water.  Drijdcn-    Mottimnr. 
To  D.\AM,dJni,  V.  a.  [t>emu>an.  Sax.]  To  cimlin",  ii 
hut  up  water  by  moles  or  ditm?.    Oticnii. 


DAM 


DAK 


Kite,  fir,  fill,  fit;— mi,  mif,— pine,  pin;— 


DA'MAGK,  diiu'inlc^e,  s.    [domage,  French.]—!. 

MiscIiiL-l;  hurt;  tletriinent.   Davifs.—2.    Loss;  mis- 

fliitf  siiff'ered.    Davies.—3.  The  value  of  mischiel' 

tlone.  Clarendon.— 4.  Reparation  of  tianiage;  retri- 

,  button.  Ba*an-—S.  [Inlaw.]  Any  hurt  or  hindrance 

that  a  inan  takith  in  hiseslate.   Cinvel. 
TwDA'MAGE,  d4m'mldje,v.  a.  To  mischief;  to  in- 
jure; to  inij>air.   Aildhon. 
To  DA'MAGE.dSm'iuidjp,  V.  n.  To  takedamag^e. 
UA'MAGEARLE.dan.'inidje-^-bl, a.  [from damage.] 
1,  Susceptible  of  hurt;   as,  damageable  goods.— 2. 
Mischievous;  i)ernicious.-Got>f;7i.  cf  the  Toiit^tie. 
DA'MASCENE,  dim'zn,  s.    [from  Damascus.]     A 

small  black  plun., a  damson.  Bacon. 
DA'JtASK,  dam'fisk,  s.  [daniasquin,  Frvneh.]  Linen 
or  silk  woven  in  a  manner  invented  al  Damascus, 
with  a  texture,  by  which  part  has  regular  figures. 
Sivift. 
Tv  DA'MASK,dam'fisk,v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]— 1. 
I'o  form  Howers  upon  stuff. — 2.  To  variegate;  to 
divei*sify.  Fenfon. 
DA'MASK-KOSE,  dUm'fisk-roze,    s.     A  red  rose. 

Baiftii. 
UA'jMASKKNING,  dSm'6sk-kn-ing.s.  [from  dnmas- 
quiner,  Fr.]  The  art  or  act  of  adorning  iron  or  steel, 
by  making  incision;,  and  tilling  them  up  with  gold 
or  silver  wire.   Chambers. 
DAME,  dime,   s.   [dame,  Fr.  dama,    Span.]— 1.   A 
lady;  the  title  of  honour  to  wsmen.  MUlun.—2. 
Mistix'ss  of  a  low  family.  VEstrarige.—i.   AVomen 
in  general.  Shakspeare. 
DAAJESVrOLET,  dimez-vi'cr-llt,s.    Quten's  gilJi- 

flower. 
To  DAMN,  dam,  v.  a.  [damno,  Latin.]— 1.  To  doom 
to  eternal  torments  in  a  future  state.  Bacon.— 2. 
To  procure  or  cause  to  be  eternally  conilenmed. 
South. — 3.  To  condemn;  to  censure.  Dryden.—i. 
To  hout  or  hiss  any  publiek  performance;  to  ex- 
])lode.  Po/}/:. 
DA'MNABLE,d4m'ni-bI,  a.  ['rom  damn.]  Deaerv- 

ijig  damnation.  Hooker. 
DA'MNABLY,   dJm'n4-blJ,  ad.    [from  damnable.] 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  incur  eternal  punishment. 
South. 
DAMNA'TION,  dSim-ni'shan,  s.   [from  damn.]  Ex- 
clusion from  divine  mercy;  condenuiatiou  to  eter- 
nal punishment.  Tnijlor. 
DAMNAl'ORY,  dSm'nft-tflr4,  a.     [from  damnato- 
rius,  Latin.]  Containing  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion. 
DA'^lXED,dirad,  ordim'ncd.  part.  a.  [from  damn.] 

Hateful;  detestable.  Shaks.  Rome. 
DAMXI'FICK,  dani-nit'fk,  a.  [from  damnify.]  Pi-o- 

curing  loss;  mischievous. 
To  DA'MNIFY,  dJm'ni-fl,  v.  a.    [from  damnifico, 
Lat.]— 1.  To  endamage;  to  injure.    Locke.— 2.    I'o 
hurt;  to  impair.  Spenser, 
DA'MNINGNESS,  dini'ning-nJs,   s.    [from  damn- 
ing.]   Tendency    to  procure   damnation.     Ham- 
inotid. 
DA'MOSEL,  dJin'6-s?I,  s.  Damsel.  Spciiser. 
DAMP,  damp,  a.     [dampe,  Dutch.]— 1.    Moist;  in- 
clining  to  wet.  DrydCH.—2.    Dejected;  sunk;  de- 
pressed. Milton. 
DAMP, damp,  s. — 1.  Fog;  moist  air;  moistin-e.  Dry- 
den.— 2.  A  noxious  vapour  exhaled  from  the  earth. 
lVoodwnrd.—3.   Dejection;    depression    of    spirit. 
Rosruitimon. 
To  DAMP,  dimp,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]— 1.   To 
wei;    to  moisten. — 2.    To  depress;  to  deject;    to 
chili.    Alterh.—3.    To  weaken;  to  abate;  to  hebe- 
tate. Milton. 
DA'MPISHNESS,  dimpish-nls,   s.    [fi-om  damp.] 
Tendencj  to  wetness;  Cogginess;  nioisture.    Bacon. 
DA'MI'NESS,  damp'njs,  s.  [from  damp.]  Moisture; 

foggiiiess.  Dn/deu. 
DA'MPY.  dinip'i, a.  [from  damp.] Dejected; gloomy; 

sorniwful.  Ilinnvnrd. 
DA'MSEL,  dam'/.*l,  s.  [daiuoiselle,  French.]—!.  A 
yoinig  gentlewoman.  Prior.— 2.  An  attendant  of 
the  better  rank.  I)rtjden.—3.  A  wench;  a  country 
lass.  Cray. 
BA'MSON,  dJni'/n,  s. '[corruptly  from  damascene.] 
A  small  black  plum.    Shaksjjeare. 
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,  DAN,  din,  s.  [from  dorainus,  Lat.]  The  old  term  of 
honour  for  men.  Prior. 
To  DANCE,danse,  v.  n>   [danser,  Fr.]    To  move  in 

measure.   Shakspearem 
To  DANCE  AUendanct.  dinse,  v.  a.    To  wait  with 

suppleness  and  obseijuiousness.   lialeigh. 
To  DANCE,  danse,  v.  a.    To  make  to  dance;  to  put 

into  a  lively  motion.  Bacon. 
DA  NCE,  dinse,  s.  [froth  the  verb.]  A  motion  of  one 

or  many  in  concert.   Bacon. 
DA'NCER,  ri^n'sdr,  s.  [from  dance.]  One  that  prac- 
tises the  art  of  dancing.  Donne. 
DA'NClNGMASrER,dan'sing-mi9-tfir,  s.    [dance 
and  master.]   One  who  teaches  the  art  of  dancmg- 
Locke- 
DA'NCING-SCHOOL,  dan'slng-skSJl,  s.   [dancing 
and  school.]    The  school  where  the  art  of  dancing 
is  taught.  OEstrange. 
DANDELI'ON.din-di-li'fin,  s.    [dent  de  lion,  Fr.] 

The  name  of  a  plant.  Miller. 
DA'NDIPRAT,  din'd^-prit,  s.  [dandin,  French.]  A 

little  fellow;  an  urchin. 
To  DA'NDLE,  dan'cll,  v,  a.    [dandelen,  Dutch.]— J. 
To  shake  a  child  on  the  knee.   Temple.— 2,  To 
fondle;  to  treat  like  a  child.  Addison. — 3.  'I'o  delay; 
to  procrastinate.    Shakspeare. 
DA'NDLEK,  dand'Iftr,  s.    He  that  dandles  or  fondles 

children. 
DA'NDHUFF.dan'drif,  s.  [Oan,  the  itch,  and  T)jiop, 

sontiil.]  Scabs  in  the  head. 
DA'nF,WOHT,   dinc'wfirt,  s.    A  species  of  elder; 

called  also  dwarf  -Ider,  or  wall-wort. 
DA'NGER,  dine'jftr,  s.  [danger,  Fr.J  Risque;   ha- 
zard; peril.    Acts. 
To  DA'NGER,  dine'jftr,  v.  a.   To  put  in  hazard;  to 

endanger.   Shakspeare. 
DA'NGERLESS,  dAiie'jfir-lls,  ia.     [from  danger.] 

Without  hazard;  withnut  risque.    Sidney. 
DA'NGE    OUS,  diue'jfir-ds,  a.  [lion)  danger.]  Ha- 
zardous; perilous. ,  Dri/den. 
DA'NGEROVSLY,  daiie'jfir-fis.li,  ad.     [from  dan- 
gerous.]    Hazai-dously;    i>erilously;   with   dangir. 
Hammond.  , 

DA'NGEROUSNESS,  dine'jfir-fls-nJs,  s.  [from  dan- 
gerous.] Danger;  hazard;  peril.  Boyle. 
To  DA'NGLE,  dJng'gl,  v.  n.  [from  hang,  according 
to  Skintier.']-!.  To  hang  loose  and  quivering. 
Smith.— 2.  To  hang  upon  any  one;  to  be  an  hum- 
ble follower.  Swift. 
DA'NGLER,  dang'glfir,  s.     [from  dangle.]     A  man 

that  hangs  about  women.  Ralph. 
DANK,  (link,  a.  [from  tuncken.  Germ.]  Tamp;  hu 

mid;  moist;  wet.  Millon.   Grciv. 
DA'NICISH,  dinkish,  a.  Somewhat  dank.  S/iaJes 
To'DAP,  da|>,   v.  n.   [corrupted  from  di; .]     To  let 

fall  gentiv  into  the  water.  Il'allon, 
DAPA'TICAL,d4-pit'i-kiI,  a.  Sumptuous  in  cheer. 

Bnileji. 
DA'PPER,  dSp'pflr,  a.  [dapper.  Dutch.]  Little  and 

active;  lively  without  i  ulk.  Milton. 
DA'PPERr,ING,dap'par-llng,  s.  [from  dapper.]     A 

dwarf.  Ainsu'url.h. 
DA'PPLE,  dip'pl,  a,    A  mark  with  various  colours;. 

variegated.  Locke. 
To    DA'PPLE,  dip'pl,  v.    a.    To  streak;  to  vary. 

Spenser.  Baron. 
DAR,dar,       7 
DART,  dirt,  5 

A  fish  found  in  the  Severn. 
To  DARE,  dAre,  v.  a.   |irel.  I  durst;  part.    I  have 
dared.  [t)eaji)ian.  Sax.]   'I'o  have  courage  for  any 
]»urpose;  not  to  be  afraid;  to  be  adventurous.  Shaks. 
Dryden. 
To  DARE, dire,  V.  a.  [pret.  I  dared.]  To  chaHengpf 

to  defy.    KnoUes.  Roscommon.     ■ 
Tn  DARE  Larks,  dire.  To  catch  tliem  by  means  of 

a  l<]«king  glass.   Carcm. 
l^ARE,  dire,  s.     [from  the  verb.]    Defiance;  chal- 
lenge. Shakspeare. 
UA'REFUE;  dire'tdl,  a.    [dare  and    full.]  Full  of 

defiance.  Shakspeare, 
DA'RING.  ili'ring,  a.   [from  dare.]    Bold;  adven- 
turous; fearless.  Prior. 
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— n6,  inSve,  n6x,  iiSt; — tilie,  tflb,  hAll;— ill;— piAiiJ;— 'Aiii,  Tilis. 


J>A(UlNCi-llARDY,  di'ring-hir-ai,  a.  Foul-liaray. 

Sluikipenir. 

l»A'KlNGLY,<la'rli>K-l4,  ad.  [Irom  daring.]  Boldly; 
ooui'sjffoiislv.  llulitiki. 

t>A'HlNGNKSS,  di'ilnt'-nSs,  8.  \tton\  daring.] 
Holdness. 

BARK,  dJrfr,  a.  [fteopc,  Saxon.]— 1.  Not  li^ht; 
wuiiiiiig  light.  H'allcr.—2,  Nut  of  a  showy  or  vivi<l 
colour.  Bi/j/lt.—3.  Blind;  without  the  enjoyiiitnt 
<ifli;chl.  Dri/tkn.—i,  Opake;  not  trainpartnt.— i. 
Oosi'Ure;  not  perspicuous.  flouker.—6.  Not  en- 
lightened by  knowle<ige;  ignorant.  JJcnhaiii.—l • 
GJooin}:  rtot  cliferful.  Addison. 

DAKIv,  dark,  s.— 1.  Darkness;  obscurity;  want  of 
light.  Sltais.  Milfon.—i.  Obscurity;  condition  of 
one  uiiknawn.  Alterbunj.—A.  Want  of  knowledge. 
Lucke. 

To  DARK,  dirk,  v.  a.  [(rom  the  noun.]  To  darken; 
to  obscure*  Spenser, 

To  DA'RKEN,  di/kn,  v.  a.— 1.  To  make  dark- 
Addison,— 2.  To  cloud;  to  perplex.  Boron.- 3.  To 
foul;  to  srally.  Tillotson. 

Tn  UA'KKEN,  dSi'kn,  v.n.  To  grow  dai'k. 

DA'KKUNG,  dirk'Ung,  particip.  Being  in  the 
dark.  Shaks.  IJryrlen. 

■DA'RKLY,  d^rk'l^,  ad.  [from  dark.]  In  a  situation 
»oid  of  light;  obscurely;  blindly.  Dniden, 

X)AR'KMESS,dark'nSs,  s.  [from  dark.]— 1.  Absence 
of  lighr..  Gcmsis.—2.  Opakfuess. — 3.  Obscurit).— 
4.  Infernal  gloom;  wickedness.  Shaks.—S.  'I'he 
empire  of  Satan.  Colnssians, 

DA'RKSOME,  dirk'sfim,  a.  [from  dark.]  Gloomy; 
ohscore;  not  luminous.  Sjieiiser.  Pope. 

BA'atlNG,  dii-'llng,  a.  [Beoplins,  Saxon.]  Fa- 
vourite; dean  beloved.  L'Estiange. 

DA'RLING,  dii-'Ung,  s.  A  favourite;  one  mucb  be- 
lo\-«l.  Halifax. 

To  DARN,  dirn,  v.  a.  See  UEARN.  To  mend  holts 
by  imitating  the  texture  of  the  stuff.  G<iy. 

DA  RNEL,  dii-'nil,  s.  A  weed  growing  in  the  fields. 
Shaks/teare. 

Til  DA'RRAIN,  dir'rine,  v.  a.— 1.  To  range  troops 
lor  battle.  Carmi'.— 2.  To  apply  to  the  tight. 
Spenser.^ 

DART,  dart,  s.  [dard,  French.]  A  missile  weapon 
tluown  by  the  hand.     Peachnm. 

To  DART, dart,  v. a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  throw 
otiensively.  Pupc.—%.  To  throw;  to  emit. 

Vo  DART,  dirt,  v.  n.     To  Hy  as  a  dart.     Shaks. 

To  DASH,  d4sh,  v.  a.— 1.  To  throw  any  thing  sud- 
ilenly  against  something.  Tillotsiin. — 2.  'l"o  break 
by  collision.  S/iaks. — 3.  To  throw  water  in  flashes. 
Mortimer.— 4.  To  bespatter  ;  to  besprinkle.  Shaks. 
— S.  To  agitate  any  liijuid.  Dnjdcn. — 6.  'I'o  min- 
gle; to  change  by  some  small  admixture.  Huiii- 
iras.—~.  To  form,  write,  or  print  in  haste.  Pufn: 
—3.  To  olilitcrate;  to  blot;  to  cross  out.  Popi: 
—9.  To  confound;  to  make  ashamed  suddenly. 
Drydrn.  Sotdli.  Pope. 

To  DASH,  dish,  v.  n.-l.  To  fly  off  the  surface. 
Clieyne.—2.  'lo  fly  in  flashes  with  a  loud  noise. 
Thomson.— 3.  To  rush  through  water  so  as  lo  make 
it  Hy.     Dnjden. 

DASH,  dish.  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Collision. 
T/ioni<on.—2.    Infusion.    Addison.— 3,    A    mark  in 

writing;   a    Hue .     Brozi'n.—4.     Stroke;    blow. 

S/inkjpeare. 

DASH,  dish,  ad.  An  expression  of  the  sound  of  wa- 
tt-r  (lashed.     Orydeti. 

DA'SHING,  dishing,  a.  [from  to  dash.]  Hasty;  in- 
considerate. Burke. 

DA'STARD.  dls'iii'd,  s.  [aOarcpi^^a,  Saxon.j  A 
coward;  a  l>oltron.  Loikt. 

To  DA'.STAR1),  dls'tiid,  v.  a.  To  terrify;  to  inti- 
midate.    Dniden. 

T;  DA'STARD  ZK",  di,'iJrdlze,  v.  a.  [from   dast- 
ard.]    To  intimidate;    to  deject  with  cuwai'dice. 
Dniden. 
DA'STARDLY.  dis'tJidli.  ..  [from  dastorti.]  Cow- 
ardly, mean;  timorous.  L'    strange. 
DA'SIARDY,  dis'tir-tli.   s.   [from   dastard.]  Cow- 
ardliness. 
DA TA.di'ii,  s.  pi.  [I.at.]— 1.    Allowed  premises.— 
2.  It  is   aUo  used  iu  its  Latin  tiugular  number, 
datum,  hlai-ksUne. 
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DA'lARY,di'tii--4,  s.  [from  date.]  An  ofliceroftlie 
chancery  of  Rome.   Diet, 

DA'1"K,  <l4le,  s.  [dattc,  French.]—!.  The  time  at 
which  a  letter  is  written,  marked  at  the  end  or  the 
beginninij.— 2.  The  time  at  which  any  event  hap- 
[lened,— .1.  'I'lie  time  stipulated  when  any  thing 
shall  be  done.  i/iaks,—4.  End;  conclusion.  Po/je. 
— 5.  Duration;  continuance.  J}en/iani.—6.  [from 
daetsliis,  Latin.]  The  fruit  of  the  date-ti-ee.  Shaks. 

DATlv-l'REE,  dite'trii.s.  A  species  of  palm. 

To  DA  TK,  dite,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  'I'o  note 
with  ilie  time  at  which  any  thing  is  written  or 
done.     Bentley. 

DA'IKLESS,  dAte'lJs,  a.  [from  date.]  Without  any 
fixed  term.    S/iaks//rare. 

DA'TIVE,  di'iiv,  a.  [dutivus,  Latin.]  In  gi-ammar, 
the  case  that  signifies  '.he  person  to  whom  any 
thing  is  given. 

To  DAUB,  diwb,  v.  a.  [dabben,  Dutch.]— 1.  To 
smear  with  something  adhesive.  Exodus.— 2.  To 
p.iint  ooarsely.  Otxuay.—i.  'lo  cover  with  some- 
thing specious  or  gross.  Shnks.-i,  To  lay  on  any 
thing  gaudily  or  ostentatiously.  Baton.— 5.  To  flat- 
ter grossly.     South. 

To  DAUB,  dawb,  v.  n.  To  play  the  hypocrite. 
Shnkspetirc. 

DA'UBER,  diw'bir,  s.  [from  daub.]  A  coarse  low 
painter.     Swift. 

DA'UBY,  diw'bi,  a.  [from  daub.]  Viscous;  gluti- 
nous; adhesive.  Dryneii. 

DA'UGHIER,  diw'iftr,  s.  [Sohrep,  Saxon;  dotter, 
Runick.]— 1.  The  female  oft'spring  of  a  man  or 
woman.  Shaks.— 2.  A  woman.  Genesis.— 3.  [In 
poetry.]  Any  descendant.— 4.  The  penitent  of  a 
confessor.    Siiakspenre. 

To  DAUNT,  dint,  v.  a.  [dointer,  Fr.]  To  discou- 
i-age;  to  fright.  Glnnville. 

DA'UNTLESb,  dant'lSs,  a.  [from  jlauut.]  Fearless; 
not  di  jeeted.    Popet 

DA'UN'iLESSNESS,  diunt'lJs-nSs,  s.  [from  flaunt- 
less.]  Fearlessness. 

DA'UPHIN,daw'rin,  s.  [from  Dauphing.]  Heir  aji- 
pareiit  to  the  crown  of  France.    Shakspeare. 

DA'UPHINESS,  iiiw'fin-§ss,  s.  The  wilt;  or  widow 
of  the  dauphin  of  France.  IVafltole. 

DAW,  daw,  s.   The  name  of  a  bii-d,  Davies. 

DAWK,  diwk,  s.  A  hollow  or  incision  in  stu.T. 
Mtxon. 

To  DAWU,  diwk,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  an  incision. 
Moxon, 

To  DAWN,  diwn,  v.  n  — 1.  To  grow  luminous;  to 
begin  to  grow  light.  Pope,— 2.  To  glimmer  obscure- 
ly. Locke.— 3.  'lo  begin,  yet  faintly,  to  give  some 
promises  of  lustre.    Pop?. 

D.\WN.  d^un,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— L  The  time 
between  the  first  ai>pearanee  of  light  and  the 
sun's  rise.  Drydcii.—2.  Beginning;  first  rise. 
Pove. 

DaWn'ING,  diwn'lng,  s.  [from  to  dawn.]  Dawn 
of  ila)-.  S/iakspaarc. 

DAY,  di,  s.  [da:j:,  Saxon.1— 1.  The  time  between  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  suu,  called  the  artificial 
day.  Mutthnu.—2,  Hie  time  from  noon  to  nooit 
culled  the  natural  day.  S/inks.—3.  Light;  sunshine. 
iiumuns.—  i.  The  ilay  of  contest;  the  contest; 
the  bjtile.  Rosiomnwn.-S.  An  appohiied  or 
fixed  lime.  Dryden.—6.  A  da)  apiiointed  for 
suiiiecuminemonaion.  Shaks. — 7.  From  dni/ today; 
without   certainty  or  coniinuancc.     Bacon. 

7VnAY,  dJ.  On  this  day.    Fenton. 

DA'YBED.  di'bSd.  s.  [day  and  bed.]  A  bed  used  lor 
idleness.  Shiiksijea}  e. 

D.VYUOOK,  di'book,  s.  [from  day  and  book.]  A 
tradesm.in's  jourtial. 

DA'YBRKAi-.",  di'brike,  s.  [day  and  break.]  The 
ila»ii;   tile  lirsi  appearance  ol  light.  Dnjilen. 

DAY-DREAM,  di-di4me',  s.  A  visiun  lo  the  waking 

DAYLVBOUR.  di-li'bftr,  s.  [day  and  labour.] 
Labour  bv  the  djy.     Milton. 

DAYl.A'BOURER,  di-lVbfii^ar,  s.  [from  day-la- 
bour.] One  that  works  bv  the  da  v.  Mil/on. 

DA'Yl.IGH  T.  di'lite,  s.  [day  and  light.)  The  light 
of  the  day,  as  opiHjscd  lu  that  of  liie  iiiooii,  or  a 
taper.    Knallea.  Xaiton, 
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Fite,  fir,  I'AU,  «lt;-in4,  mh;— iihie,  plii;— 


P  A' Y LI LY, di'ii-  A,  s-   The  same  with  asphodel. 
DA'YSMAN,  •lize'iiiii),  s.  [day  and  man.]    An  old 

woiil  till'  umpire.  S/)e'iser. 
li.VYSPRlN(i,dA's,iri!i!j,  s.  [day  atid  spring.]   The 

riwofthe  day;  the  dawn. 
D.V'YSTAK.dA'star,  s,  [day  and  star.]  The  moiii- 

intf  s'ar.  limi  Jim.ion, 
DA'YTIMli,    fli'ilme,    s.    [day    and    time.]     The 

time  ill    wliieh   there  is   light,  opposed  to  ni^ht. 

hncnn . 
1)\'Y>V0KK,  di'wfirk,  s.  [day  and   work.]  Work 

iiii  piise  i  by  the  day;  daylaboiir.    I'airJ'uj:. 
To  UA//K,,d4ze,  V.  a.  [bpie)',  Saxon.]  'i'o  overpower 

with  iifflit.  Fairfax.   Oryden- 
DA'ZIEil,  da':'<d,  a.  Besprinkled  with  daisies. 
To  DA'ZZLE,  dilz'xl,  v.  a.  To  overpower  with  light. 

/Jn7.    V.      ■ 
To  0.\'ZZLF.,  diz'zl,  v.  n.  To  lie  overpowered  with 

lia;ht.  Bacon. 
"DE'ACON,  di'kn,  s.   [diaoonus,   Latin.]— 1.  One  of 

the  lowest   order    of   the  clergy.    SanHcrson.—l. 

[Ipi  Scotland.]  An  o»er9eer  of  the  poor.— 3.  The 

master  of  an  inci)r))orated  eompany. 
UK'ACONKSS,ilJ'kn-nJs,s.  [liom  deaeon.J  A  female 

(itfieer  in  the  ancient  church. 
DE  ACOXKY.di'ku-ri,  \ 

DE'ACONSHIP.  di'kn-ship.5'* 

[friim   deacon.]     The  office  or  dignity  of  a  dea- 
con. 
DEAD,  d^d,  a.  [feeati,  Saxon.]- 1.  Depiiv.  d  of   life; 

exaiiimated.    i/rt.'f.— 2.    Without     Iff;    inanimate. 

Fnpf.—S.   Imitating  death,    senseless;    niononles-. 

fnalwt.—A.  VuAdwe;  motionless.  Lcf.— S.Empty; 

vaeioit.    Drilf!cn,—6.   Useless;  inii)roiitable.  Ailtli- 

sun  —7.   Duil;  gloomy;    unemployed.   Knotles.—S. 

Still;  obscure.     Hmjivavd.—Q.    Having' no   resem- 
blance of   life.   Drijikn.— 10.    Obtuse;  dull,    not 

sprightly.  Buyk.—U.    Dull;   frigid;  not   animated. 

Aitiliwn.—\2.  Tast  'ess;  vapid;  spiiitless.— !3.  Un- 
inhabited.   Arbutlmol.—IA.    Without  the  jwwer  of 

iegeiation.— 15.  [In  theology.]    Lying  under  the 

power  of  sin. 
'I'Jie  DEAD,  did,  s.  Dead  men.  Smith. 
JIEAD,  did,  s.  Time  in  which   there  is   remarkable 
I  stillness  or    loom;  as  at  midwinter  and  midnight. 
'  South.  Dnjriev. 
i'o  DEAD,  did,  v.   n.   [from  the   noun.]     To  lose 

force,  of  whatever  kind.    Bacon, 
T' DEAD,  did.  I  , 

To  D E'A  D EN,  did'dn,  5 

—1.  To  dep/ive  of  any  kiii<l  of  force  or  sensation. 

Baron.— 2.  To  make  vapid,  or  spiritless.  Baron. 
DEAD-DOING,  dld'.liing,  particip.   a.   [dead   and 

do.]  Destructive;  killing;  mischievous.  Hudihra^. 
DEAD-LIFT.  dld'Hft,   s.  [dead  and  lift.]  Hopeless 

e' igence.     Hiidihras. 
DE'ADI.Y,  did'll,    a.   [from  dead.]—!.  Destructive; 

moctil;  murderous.  5/iatr.— 2.  Mortal;  implacable. 

Kantlci. 
UE'ADLY,  dlil'le.   ad.— 1.  In  a  manner  resembling 

the  di-ail.  I)njden.—2.  Mortally.  EzrkicL—3.  Im- 

placabh;  irretoncileably. 
l)E'ADNIiSS,dld'iils,s.  [from  dead.]— 1.   Frigidity; 

want  of  warmth;     want    of  ardom-.    Rogers.— 2. 

W<.<<kness  of  the  vital  jmwers;  languor;  laintness. 

Drijilen.  La: — 3.  Vapidness  of  litiuor;  loss  of  sj>i- 

rlf.  Mortimer. 
DE'AONETI  LE,  did  nit-tl,  ».     A  weed;  the  same 

with  archangel. 
l)EAD.KECKONING,d3d'rlU-n5nB,s.[Asea  term.] 

■f'liat  estimation  or  conjeetiire  wliich  the  seamnn 

make  of  the  place  where  a  shij)  is,  by  keeping  an 

acuoimt  of  her  way  by  the  log. 
DEAF,  dif,  a.  [doote.  Dutch.]- l.Wanting  the  sense 

of  hearing.— ?/»/(/(■;•. — 2.  Deprived  el"  the    power  of 

heari  p;.  Drijden.—3.  Obscurely  heard.   Dnjdcn. 
To  DEAF,  dIf,   V.  a.     To  deprive  of  the  power  of 

he! ring.    Dniinr. 
To  DE'AFKN,dlrfn.  v.a.  [from  deaf.]  To  deinive 

of  tlie  powei  of  hi  arinir.    Addison. 
D!<:'AFLY,  dli'If.  ad.  [from  d.    i.]— 1.  Without  sense 

ol' sounds.— ?..  Obscurely  to  the  ear. 
DK'AFNESS,  dll'nls.  s.    [from   draf.]— 1.  Want  of 

the   power   of  bearinir;  wint   o(   sens"  of  sounds. 

Holder.— 2,  Unwrllingutss  to  hear.  King  CImrles. 
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DEAL,  dlle,  s.  [i|^l,    Dutch.]— 1.   Pirt.  HooArr,.-?. 
Quantity;    degri^e   of  more  or    lesi.     Ben  Jun.inu.  , 
Faiifnx.—i.    i  he  art  or  practice  ofileaiing  cards. 
S-,rij'l.—4.  [deyl,  Dutch.]     Firwood;  the  wooti    of 
lirs,  or  pines.     Boyle.,  , 

To  DEAL,dile,  v.  a.  [deelen,  Dutch.>-1.  To  distri- 
bute;  to  dispose  to  difti-ivnt  persoln.  Tifkeli.—2^ 
I'o  scatter;  to  tbwiw  about.  Dnjdtn.—3.  To  give 
gradually,  to  one  after  another.     Cnr. 

To  DEAL,  dlle,  v.  ii.— 1.  To  trafiick;  in  transact  bu-^ 
siness;  to  trade*  Dirai/  of  l'ic1ij.—%  'i'o  act  be- 
tween two  persons;  to  intervene.  Buvon — 3.  To 
Ix'bave  well  or  ill  in  any  transact iul.  Tillotsou. — 
4. 'I'o  act  in  any  manner.  Sliaks.—5.  VoDEA-Liy. 
To  treat  well  or  ill.  Locke— 6.  Tu  XEAL  in.  'i'o 
have  to  d  ■  with;  tu  be  engaged  in,  to'  practise. 
At!erbunj,—7,  To  DEAL  rvitli.  To  jtreat  in  any 
maiHier;  to  use  w<  II  or  ill.  .^aiHli.  Tilolson.—S.  To 
DK.At.wit/i.  To  contend  with.  Siilntu,  Dryden. 

roDEA-LBATE  dl-ii'uiu,  v. a.  [dalbo,  Laun.] 
To  whiten;  to  bleach.  t 

DEALBA'riON,  dl-^l-bi'shftn,  s.  [deljbatio,  Lat.J 
The  act  of  bleaching.   Brnvn.  \ 

DE'ALER.  de'lftr,  s.  [from  deal.]-l.  Oie  that  lias 
to  do  with  any  thing.— 2.  A  trader  or  irafKcker. 
Swijt — 3.  A  person  who  deals  the  cards 

DE'ALING,  dl'iing,  s.  [from  deal.]— 1.  Practice;" 
atjtion.  Palr'^i'i.—i.  Intercourse.  Ail>ison.—Z. 
Me.  surf  of  ir.atiiient.  //anim«/i</.— 4.  "Frnffick; 
business,  .^wij'i.  \ 

DEAMUULA' riON,  dl  im-biVli'shSn,  s.  Wambu- 
latio,  Lat.]  'r;;e  act  of  walking  abroad. 

DEA'MBULATOKY,  di-4ni'bi-lA-tar-l,  a.  [deam- 
bulo,  i,at.]  Relating  to  the  practice  of  Valkiiig 
abroad. 

DEAN,  dine.  s.  [dec.^nus,  Latin;  doyen,  Fi%J  The 
second  dignitary  of  a  diocese. 

DE'ANEHY,  dl'uAr-rl,  s.  [from  dean.]-!.' The 
office  of  a  dean.  Clarendon. — 2.  The  revenu>  of 
a  dean.  .Sioif/.—S.  The  house  of  a  dean.     S/iaJv. 

DE'ANSHIP."  dlne'shlp,  s.  [from  dean.]  Theoftce 
and  rank  of  a  dean.  \ 

DEAR,  dliv,  a.  [beoji,  Saxon.]—!.  Beloved;  favoiv.  ■ 
ite;  darling.  Addi.ion.—2.  Valuable;  of  a  high  pric^;. 
Costly.  Po/je.—3.  Scarce;  not  plentiful;  as,  a  detr 
year.— 4.  Sad;  hateful;  grievous.    S/iak.s/teare.       ' 

DEAR,  dire,  s.  A  word  of  endearment.  Uryden. 

DE'ARBOUGH  r,dlre'biwt,  a.  [clear  and  boughtll 
J'urcha  ed  at  a  high   price.  Roscommon.  1 

DE'ARLING.  dlre'llng,  s.  [now  written  darling^ 
Favourite.  Sitrnser. 

DE'AULY,  dlri'll,   ad.  [from  dear.]-l.  With  grea-  ' 
fondness.  IVolton- — 2.  At  an  high  price.  Bacon.     \ 

ToDEARN,  di'fn,  v.  a.  [Oyjinan,  Saxon.]  To  nieildf\ 
clothes.  ^ 

DV/ARNESS,   dire'nis,  s.  [from   dear.]-!.  Fond-  ". 
ness;   kindness;    love.    South.— 2.    Scarcity;    high 
price.  Swift. 

DEA'RNLY.  d^rn-lLad.  [feeojin,  Saxon.]  Secretly; 
privately;  luiseen.  Spenser. 

DEARTH,  dlr?/j,  s.  [from  dear.]— 1.  Scarcity  which 
makes  food  dear.  Bacon.— 2.  Want;  need;  fa- 
mine. .^ha!cs.—3.  Barrenness;   sterility.  Dryden. 

2'«DEARri'CULATE^dl-iir-t3k'ii-lAte,  v.  a.  [de 
and  aiticulus,  Lat.]  To  disjoint;  to  dismember. 
Dirt. 

DEA'IH,  dlth,  s.  [Oea»,  Saxon.]— !., The  extinction 
of  life.  llel>ri'ivs.—2.  Mortality;  destruction.  .Shaks. 
—.J.  Thestatef  the  dead.  .S'Anks.—4.  The  manner 
of  d>ihg.  Ezekiel.—S.  The  inuige  of  ntortality  re- 
presented by  a  skeleton.  Shaks,—6.  Min-der;  the 
act  ofdfstroying  lifi>  unlawfully.  Baron.— 7.  Cause 
of  diath.  kings,— 3.  Destroyer,  rope.— 9.  [In 
Poetry.]  The  nislriunent  of  death.  Dryden.  i'ojie. 
—10.  [In  theology.]  Damnation;  eternal  torments. 
Church  Criterhisnt. 

DE'ATHBED,  dl/Zi'bld,  s.  [death  and  bed.]  The 
bed  to  wliich  a  man  is  confined  by  mortal  sickness. 
Coliier. 

DE'A  IHFUL,  dl^/i'fil,  a.  [death  and  fidl.]  Full 
of  slaufhier;  destructive;  murderous.  Raleigh. 

DE'A'i'Hl.ESS,  dl'/t'lls,  a.  [from  death.]  Inunortal; 
nevi  r  d'  iiiR-.   Boi/le. 

DE'A  I'HLIKE.  dl/Z/Uke,  a.  [death  and  like.]  Re- 
sembling deaili;  still.  Crashaw. 
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REATH's  DOOR,  'IjMs'dore,  s.  [lU-atli  and  diioi-.]  A 

iii-Hi-  appi-uacli  to  (li-aih.  Taylor. 
DK'A  I'HSMAN,  (Ie^/«'m.Ui,    s.   [lieatli    and    man.] 

KM'cnticiiier;  hangman;  headsman.    Si'inki/iraiT, 
DE'ATHWATCH,      dJ/ASvolsli,      s.      [death    and 
wateli.]  All  insect,  that  makes  a  tiiiL'linc;  noise,   in- 
perstitioiisly   imagined     t<>    ]>rognuiiicate    denllu 
Ifalti: 
7'u  UtAU'RATE,  de-l\t-'iite,  v,  a.  [deauro,  Latin.] 

To  ?ild,  or  e<n«r  \i  itii  pold. 
OEAURA'TION,  di-.4«-r4'shin, s.  [from  deaurate.] 

'ITie  act  of  s^ ildinq;. 
DKBACCHA'  riON,  dj-bjkki'shftn,  s.    [debaccha- 

tin,  Lat.]  A  rae;ing;a  madntss. 
r«DKBA'U,di-bSi',v,  a.  [fix)m  bar.]  To  exclude;  to 

jMiechidc.  Raleigh. 
To  DEBA'RB,  di'barb',  v.  a.    [from  de  and  barba, 

Lat.]    To  deprive  ot  liis  beard. 
To  UEBA'RK,  di-bark',  v.  a.  [debarquer,  French.] 

Todisi-mbark;  to  I'ave  tlie  ship. 
T«  DEBA'SE,  de-base',  V.   a.  [from  base.]— 1.     To 
reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state;  to  degrade. 
l.orke.—2.  To  make  mean;  to  crush  into  meanness; 
to  lower;  to  imi>air.  Hooker. — 3.  To  sink,  tu  vitiate 
with  meanness;  to  make  vile  or  vulgar.  AdiUiun.— 
4.  To  adulterate;  to  lessen  in  value  by  base  admix- 
tuii  s.     Hale. 
DEBA'SK.MEVr,   di-bise'mSnt,   s.  [from  deliase.] 
The  act  of  debasing  or  degrading.    Govern,  if  the 
Tongue. 
DKBA'SER,  dj-bi'sftr,  s.  [from  debase.]     He  that 
deliases;  he  that  adulterates:  he  tlial  degrades  any 
tiling. 
DERA'TABLE,  di-ba'i4-bl,  a.  [from  debate.]  Dis- 
putable; suhji  ct  to  controversy. 
DEBA'TE,dM)ite',  s.  [debate,  .French.]— 1.  A  per- 
sonal dispute;  a  coBtroversy.  Locke.— 2.  A  quarrel; 
a  contest.  Dri/ilen. 
To  DEBA'TE,  di-b4te',v.  a.  [debatre,  French.]  To 

controvert;  to  dispute:  to  contest.  Clnrendon. 
To   DEBA'TE,  di-bite',  v.    n.— 1.     To  deliberate. 

S/uik.?.—2.  To  dispute.  Tatler. 
DRBA'TEFUL,  di-bite'fiil,  a.    [from  delate.]—!. 
[Of  persons.]    Quarrelsoiiie;  contentious.- 2.   Con- 
tested; occasioning  quiirvels. 
DEBATEMENT,  di-l)4ie'mlnt,  9.   [from  debate.] 

Contest;  lontrovcrsv.  S/tak.tJjeare. 
DEB  V  lER,  di-ba'ti\r,  s.   [from  debate.]  A  dispu- 
tant; a  eontrnvertist. 
To   DEBA'lICH,  d^-biwtsli'  v.  a.  [debaucher,  Fr.] 
1.  To  corrupt;  to   vitiate.    Drydrii.—2.  'I'o  corrupt 
with  lewdness   Shaks.—3.  To  corrupt  by  intempe- 
rance.   Tillotson. 
DEB.VUCH,  d4-biwtsli',   s.  A  fit  of  intemperance; 

luxiirj;  excess;   levvduess.  Cnlanitj. 
DEBAUCHE'E,  di-bi«-sbii',   s.   [from   debauche, 

Fr.]  Alicher;  adiuiikai-d.    South. 
DEBAU'CHER,  di-bawtsli'ir,  s.    [fiutn  debauch.] 
One  who  seduces  others  to  inteinperani-e  or  lewd- 
ness. 
DEBA'UCHERV.    di-b^wtsh'Sr-ri,  s.     [from    de- 
bauch.] The  practice  of  excess;  lewdness.  Spralt. 
DEBA'UCHMENT,  di  biwtsh'raSnt,  s.   [from  de- 
bauch.] The  act  of  debauching  or  vitiatiDg;   cor. 
ruption.  Trnjtor. 
To  DRBE'L.  Ui-bJl',  ■)„  „ 

To  DEHE'LLATE,  dj.b?l'lite,5^"  "'* 

[debillo,  Lat  ]  To   conquer;  10  overcome  in  war. 
Bacon. 
DEBELLA'IION,  di-bfl-li'shan,  s.   [from  debelU- 

tio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  conquering  in  war. 
DEBK'NTUKE,  d4-bJn'tslii\re,s.   [delientur,  Latin, 
from  debeo.]  A  writ  or  note,  by  which  a  debt  it 
claimed.     Sirift. 
DE'lULE.  dJb'il,  a.   [debilis.  Lat.]    Weak;    fetjble; 

languid;  faint.     Sluikxpcare. 
To  DEBl'LITATE,   dj-bll'4-tite,    v.    a.    [debilifo, 
Latin.]  To  weaken;  to  make  faint;  to  enfeeble. 
Bruivu. 
DERILITA'TION,  d4-l)ll-4-ti'shfln,  i.  [from  dcljili. 

taiio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  weakening. 
DEBI'LITY,  d4-bll'4-t4,s.  [debilitas,  Latin.]  Weak 
iiess;  feebleness;  languor;  faintnesj*  Siilnri/.        • 
To  OE'BIT,  dJb'il,  V.  a.  To  place  to  the  debtor  side 
of  au  account. 
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DKBONAril.tlJlxVniiv',  a.  [clebonnaire,  French.! 

Kliijaiit;  ci>il;  w.Ulireil.  MUloii.  Dry/len. 
D:;ti()N  \'1U1,Y,  d^l>-o-nire'li,  ad.  [f.om  debonair.] 

Eleiranily. 
UKIM,  det,  s.  [debiium, Latin.]— 1.  That  which  <uie 
man  owes   tii:iii()lli.  r.  /)i.p/ja—2.    Tliat  wliieii  any 
one  is  oliliged  to  do  or  sinter.  Shnkspcan: 
DE'BIKD,  dfii'id,  particip.  a.   [from  dtbu]  Indebt- 

eii;  ol)li<i-d  lii.   Slinkipenrr. 
DEBl'E'E,  dJi-tii',  s.  Onetowlioni  adebt  is  owing. 
Blac'cxioik:  " 

DE'BTO.'t,   dJi'it^r,   [debitor,   Latin.]— J.    He  that 
owes    sometliing    to  another.  Suift.—2-  One    that 
owes  money.  fhiiipi.—Z.  One  side  of  an  account- 
book.  AdiHsi)7i 
DEBU'T,   di-bi\i',    s.  '  French.]    First  appearance; 

beginning  of  an  enterju-ise. 
DECACU'MINATED,  di-ka  kiVmi-iii-ted,  a.  [de- 
cacuminatus,  Latin.]  Having   the  top  or  point  cut 
oti'    Did. 
DE'CADE,  dlk'.^d,  s.  [Tsxx,  Gr.  decas,  Lat.]  The 

sum  often.  Holdir. 
DR'CADENCY.di'k.W5n-si,s.  [decadenci ,  French.] 

Decay;  fall.  Diet. 
DE'CAGON,  d^k'i-g5n,    s.    [from    S,ax,   ten,   and 
ym(,  a  corner.]  A  plain  figure  in  geometry  of  ten 
sides. 
DE'CALOGUE,  dSk'J-log.   s.   [i^.-y.xwj  (3,-,  Greek.] 
The  ten   coniinaiulineiits  given   by  God  to  Moses. 
Hnmitioiid. 
To  DEC  A'MP,  de-kimp',  v.  n.  [decamper,  Fr.]  To 

shift  theeamii;  to  move  ott'. 
DECA'.MPMENT,  di-kamp'inJnt,     s.      [from   dc- 

ciimi>.]    l"'"^  "Ct  of  shifting  the  camp. 
To  DECA'Nl",  di-kint',  v.  a.  [decanter,   Fr.]    To 

|)our  off  gentiv  by  inclination.  Botjle. 
L>]:ca\TA'TI6n,  di-k4n-t4'shfin,  s.    [decantation, 

I'r.]  The  act  of  deeaii  ntg. 
DKCA'N  rER,d^k4n'ti\r,  s.  [from  decant.]  A  glass 

vessel  made  tor  pouring  off  liciuor  clear. 
T(,  DEC.A'PI  TATE,  dJ-kSp'^-iite,  v.  a.  [decauito. 

LiU.]  Tobehrad. 
ToDECA'Y,   de-ka',  v.  a.  [decheoir,  Fr.]    To  lose 

excellence'  to  decline.     Clarendon. 
DECA'Y,  di-ki',    s.  [from   the    verb.]— 1.   Decline 
from  thestHte  of  pirfi-ctioii.  Ben  Jonson.—2.  The 
effects  of  diminution;  the  marks  of  drcay.  Locke. 
—3.  Deck-nsiun  finm  pi-osperitv.    Lez;ticus. 
DKCA'YER  di-ki'Sr,  s.  [from  decay.]  That  which 

ciiuses  decay.    Shakspeare. 
DKfE'ASE,  de-s^se',  s.   [d.  cessus,  Lat.]  Death;  de- 

i'artuiv  from  lif-.     Hooker, 
T'/DECF/ASE.  d^-sis-',  V.  n.  [decedo,  Latin,]     To 

(lit;  to dep.irt  from  life.  Cluipman, 
Pl.CE'IT,  di-site',  s.  [decejitio,  Latin.]—!.  Fraud; 
a    cheat;  a    fallacy.    Ju'i. — 2.    Stratagem;  artilicc. 
Slmkipecre. 
!)l-.tJE'ITFUL,  di-site'.Al,    a.    [deceit    and    full.] 

I'raiiduliin;  full  of  deceit.  Slinksprare. 
DI'.CKTTFULLY,   di-site'fi\!-l^,  .ad.  [iroin  deceit- 
ful.] Fraudulently,  irotion. 
DKfET'lFULNESS.   di-site'lal-n5s.    s.   [from  de- 

nitfiilj  Tendency  to  deceive.    Mnli/u'tv. 
DKl  E'lVABLE,  <l^s4M  lil,  a.  ifiom  d  veil*]— i. 
Subject    to  fraud;   expused   to  impostini-.  MiUon, 
~2,  Dispostxl  to  p  oduce  erroiir;  dtfeilful.   Bacon. 
DECETVABLENESS,  disi'i :l-bl-nJs,  s.  [from  de- 
ceivable.]  Liablcness  to  be  deceiveil.  Government 
of  the  Tongue. 
To  UECE'fVE,  d4-s4ve'.   v.  a.   [decipio,  Ijjtin.]— i. 
To  ciiiise  to  mi- take;  to  bring  into  erruur.  Locke, 
—2.    To   dt'liide  by   stratagem.- 3.    'Vo  cut    otT 
fuuii  expectation.    Knol/es.—4.  To  mock;    to  fail. 
Hn/den. 
Di-XklVER,  di-si'vftr,  s.  [from  deceive.]  One  that 

Ie:idi  another  intoerrour.  6'otiih, 
DlXE'MiiER,  d^sim'bSr,   s.   [OeorndHT,   Latin.] 

The  last  mouth  ol'the  year.  Shakxpeare, 
DECE'MPEDAI.,  di.sJm'pi-dai,   a.  [from   deccoi- 

pjHla,  Lat.]  Having  till  feet  in  hngth. 
DKCEMVIUAIE,  d*-sim'vi-r;\te,  s.    [decenuir:i. 
Ills,  Lat.]  The  dignity  and  uflice  of   •  e  ten  gover- 
noin-s  of  ifoiiie. 
IIKCE.M'VIKI,  dj  s^m'^i-rl,  s.  [Lat.]   Ten  siipi-eme 
m.ij'istratej,    t|uil    were  once  chosen  in    ancient 
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Kuiue  to  poverii  the   people  for  two  years,   and 
make  laws  for  the  coiniuuinvealth.    A,   Sidneij. 
UK'C  KNCE,  diMlise,  >  . 
UK'CENCy,  <l4'sgii-s4,5 

[defence,  Frenuh.]— J.  Propriety  of  form;  proper 
tbrniality;  beeominK  ceremony.  Si'/nil.—2.  Suita- 
bleness to  eliaraeter;  propriety.  Soiit/i.—3.  Mo- 
desty; not  ribaldry;  not  obstenity.    Roscommon. 

DfiCE'NNARY,  d4-sJu'n&-r^,  s.  [fromdecnn,  Lat.] 
A  tithing  consisting  of  ten  freeholders  and  their 
tiimilies.  Blackstonc. 

DECK'NNIAL,  d4-sJn'nJ-il,  a.  [from  deceuniUm, 
La'in.j  What  continues  for  the  space  of  ten 
years. 

DECENNO'VAL,  d4-sSn-n6'v31,    7  „ 

DECENNO'VARY, di-sSn-no'var-J,  5 

[decern  and  noveni,  Latin.]  Relating  to  the  num- 
ber nineteen.  Holder- 

DE'CENT,  di'sf  nt,  a.  [decens,  Latin.]  Becoininj,'; 
fit;  suitable.  Diijilen. 

DE'CENlXy,  di'slnt-l4,  ad.  [from  decent.]—!.  In 
a  proper  manner;  with  suitable  b'haviour.  Broome. 
— 2.  Without  immodesty.    Drijueii, 

DECEPTlBI'Liry,  d4  sJp-ti-l)il'J-te,  s.  [from  de- 
ceit.] Liableness  to  he  deceived.    Glanville. 

DECE'PTIBLE,  d4-sjp't4-bl,  a.  [from  deceit.]  Lia- 
ble to  be  deceived.     Bromn. 

DECE'Pl'ION.  di-s5p'shftn,  s.  [decepiio,  Latin.]—!. 
The  act  or  means  of  deceiving;  cheat;  fraud. 
South.— 2,  The  state?  of  biding  deceived.  Milton. 

DECE'PTIOUS,  d^slp'shfis,  a.  [from  deceit.]  De- 
ceitful.  Shakspeme- 

BECE'PTIVE,  d^-slp'tlv,  a.  [from  deceit.]  Having 
the  power  of  deceiving 

DECE'PTORY,dJs-gp'tftr-J,  a.  [from  deceit.]  Con- 
taining means  of  deceit. 

DECE'RPT,  d4-s5rpt',  a.  [decerptus,  Lat.]  Plucked 
away;  taken  oft'. 

r)ECE'RPTIBLE,d^-s?rp'ti-bl,  a.  [decerpo,  Latin.] 
That  may  be  taken  off. 

DECE'RPTION,  dJ-s^rp'shfin,  s.  [from  decevpt] 
The  act  of  plucking  away,  or  takinc;  off. 

DECERTATION,  d^-sir-ti'shfin,  s.  [decertatio, 
Lat.]  A  contention;  a  striving;  a  dispute. 

DECE'SSION,  di-sSsh'ftn,  s.  [decessio,  Latin.]  A 
departure. 

To  DECHA'RM,  di-tsh^rm',  v.  a.  [decharmer,  Fr.] 
To  counteract  a  charm;  to  disenchant.  Harvey, 

To  DECI'DE,  d4-slde',  v.  a.  fdecido,  Latin.]—!.  To 
fix  the  event  of;  to  determine.  Drijrlcn.—2,  Ta 
determine  a  question  or  dispute.  Glanville. 

DE'CIDENCE,  dJs'J-dSnse,  s.  [dtcido,  Latin.]— 
1.  The  quality  of  being  shtd.  or  of  falling  off, 
as  leaves  in  autumn.— 2.  The  act  of  falling  away. 
Broirn. 

DECI'DER,  d^-si'ddr,  s.  [from  decide.]—!.  One 
who  determines  causes.  Watts.— -2.  One  who  paci- 
fies quarrels- — 3.  One  who  stttif s  an  event. 

DECl'DUOUS,  d4-sl.ri-fls,  or  d4-sitl'ji-fis,  a.  [de- 
ciduus,  Lat.]  Falling  as  leaves  in  autumn;  not 
perennnial.  Oiiincij. 

DECI'DUOUSNESS,  dJ-sid'^-fis-nls,  s.  [from  deci- 
duous.]   Aptness  to  fall. 

DE'CIMAL,  (l§s'J-mil,  a.  [dcimus,  Lat.]  Number- 
ed by  ten;  divi«led  into  tenths.  Locke, 

To  DE'CIMA  TE,  dIs'i-mAte,  v.  a.  [decimtis,  Lat.] 
To  tithe;  to  take  the  tenth. 

DECIMA'TION,d5s-4-mi'shfin,  s.  [from  decimate.] 
—1.  A  tilliint;;  a  selfCtioit  of  every  tenth.— 2.  A 
selection  by  lot  of  every  tenth  soldier  for  punish- 
ment. I)rt/(len. 

To  DECI'PHER,dJ-sl'far,  v.  a.  [dechiffrer,  French.] 
— 1.  To  explain  that  which  is  written  in  ciphers. 
Sidnctj,~2.  To  write  out;  to  mark  down  in  cha- 
racters. South. — 3.  To  stamp;  to  characterize;  to 
mark.  Shaks,—i.  To  unfold;  toum-avel. 

DKCI'PHERER,  de-sl'lfli-ftr,  s.  [from  decipher.] 
One  whoex))bin»  writinirs  in  cipher. 

DECI'SION,di-sizh'i'i'i,s.  [IVnm  decide.]-!.  Deter- 
mination of  a  differ -nee.  ll'nudwnrd.—2.  Determi- 
nation of  an  event.  Shrikx/jcarc. 

DECI'SIVE,  di-sl'slv,  a.  [from  decide.]— 1.  Having 
the  power  of  determining  any  difference.  Jiof;ers, 
—2.  Having  the  power  of  settling  any  event.— 3. 
Positive;  dogmatical. 
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DECrsiVELY,d4-sl'siv.li,ad.  [friim  decisive.]  In  a 
conelusixe  manner. 

DECI'SIVENESS,  di-si'aiv-njs,  s.  [from  decisive.^ 
—1.  The  power  of  terminating  any  difference, 
or  settlmg  an  event.— 2.  Positiveness;  dogmatical- 
ness. 

DECI'SORY,  d4.s{'so-ri,  a.  [from  decide.]  Able  to 
determine  orjdecide. 

ToDECK.dlk,  V.  a.  [decken,  Dutch.]— 2.  To  cover; 
to  overspread.  Milton-— 2.  To  dress;  to  array. 
Shnks.-S,  To  adorn;  to  embellish.  Prior. 

DECK,  dJk,  s.  [from  the  verb.]- 1.  The  floor  of  a 
ship.  Ben  Jonson.—2.  Pack  of  cards  piled  regular^ 
on  eacl>  other.  Grew, 

DE'CKER,  dSk'ftr,  s.  [from  deck.]  A  dresser;  a 
coverer. 

To  DECLA'IM,  di-klime',  v.  n.  [declamo,  Latin.} 
To  harangue;  to  rhetoricate;  to  speak  set  orations. 
Ben  Jonson, 

DECLA'IMER,  dj-kli'mfir,  s.  [from  declaim.]  One 
who  makes  speeches  witli  intent  to  move  the  pas- 
sions. Addison. 

DECLAMA'TION,  d?k-kia-ro4'shfin,  s.  [declamatio, 
Latin.]  A  discourse  addressed  to  the  passions;  an 
harangue.    Taylor, 

DECLAJMA'TOR,dJk-kl4-mi'tar,s.  [Latin.]  A  de- 
chimer;  an  orator.  Taller, 

DECLA'MATORY,  di-kiarn'ma-tfir-J,  a.  [declamh- 
torius,  Latin.]— 1.  Relating  to  the  practice  of  de- 
claiming. IVonon — 2.  Appealing  to  the  passions. 
Dryden 

DECLARABLE,  dJ-kli'ri-bl,  a.  [from  declare.] 
Capable  of  proof  or  illustration.  Brown. 

DECLARA'TION,  dgk-kli-ri'shtln,  s.  [from  de- 
clare.]—!. A  proclamation  or  affirmation;  publica- 
tion. Hooker.  Tillotson.—2,  An  explanation  of 
something  doubtful.— 3.  [In  law.]  Declaration  is 
the  siiowing  forth  of  an  action  personal  in  any 
suit,  though  it  is  used  sometimes  for  real  actions. 
Corvel, 

DECLA'RATIVE,  dj-klir'i.tlv,  a.  [from  declare.] 
—1.  Making  declaration;  explanatory.  Grav.—2. 
Making  proclamation.  Siv'ft, 

DECLA'RATORILY,  d4-kl4r'l-t6r-M^,  ad,  [from 
declaratory,]  In  the  form  of  a  declaration;  not 
proUiissively.  Brow?!. 

DECLA'RA'IORY,  d4-kl5r'a-tflr-4,  a.  [from  de- 
clare.]-!. Affirmative;  expressive;  explanatory. 
Tillotson.—2.  Not  enacting  a  new  law,  but  ex. 
plaining  the  law  as  it  stands. 

To  DECLA'RE,  dJ-klire',  v.  a.  [declare,  Lat.]-1. 
To  clear;  to  free  from  obscurity.  Boyle.— 2.""  To 
make  known;  to  tell  evidently  and  openly.  Dry. 
den.— 3,  To  publish;  to  proclaim.  C hronicles.—i . 
To  sliow  in  o|)en  view.  Addison, 

To  DEC  LA'RE,dJ-klare',v.  n.  To  make  a  declara- 
tion. Taylor, 

DECLA'REMENT,dJ-klire'mlnt,  s.  [from  declare?! 
Discovery;  declaration;  testimony.  Broxvn. 

DECLA'RER,  di-kli'rfir,  s.  [from  declare.]  One 
that  makes  any  thing  known. 

DECLK,'NSION,d4  kljn'shfln,  s.  [declinatio,  Latin.] 
-^l.  Tendency  from  a  greater  to  a  less  decree  of 
excellence.  South- — 2.  Declination;  descent.  Bur- 
net, — 3.  Inflexion;  manner  of  changing  nouns. 
Clarke. 

DECLl'NABLE,  dj-kli'na-bl,  a.  [from  decline.^ 
Having  va-iety  of  terminations. 

DECLINATION,  djk-kli-ni'shfin,  s.  [declinatio. 
Lat.]—!.  Descent;  chang"  from  a  better  to  a  worse 
slate;  decay.  Waller,— 2,  The  act  of  bendingdown. 
—3.  Variation  from  rectitude;  oblique  motion;  ol>- 
liquity.  Ben/ley,— 4.  Variation  from  a  fixed  point. 
Woodward.— S.  [In  navigation.]  The  variation  ot 
the  neetUe  from  the  true  meridian  of  any  placet* 
the  East  or  West. — 6.  [In  astronomy.]  The  decli- 
nation i)f  a  star  we  call  its  shortest  distance  from 
the  equator.  Broxvn.-T.  fin  grammar.]  The  de- 
clension or  inflexion  of  a  noun  through  its  varioiit 
terminations. 

DKCLINA'  rOR.dSk-kl4-ni'iar,        7 

DECLl'NATORY,  dgk-kllii'i-tdr-i,  3*" 
[from  d  dine.]  An  instrument  in  dialling.  Cham- 
bers, 

To  DECLI'NE,  di-kline',  v.  n.  [declino,  Latin.]— !• 
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I'o  lean  downward.  S/iaks. — 2.  To  deviate;  to  run 
into  obliquities.  Exodus.— i.  To  shun;  to  avoid  to 
do  any  tiling.— 4.  To  sink;  to  be  impaired;  to  de- 
cay. Ucniianu 
Til  DKCLl'NE,  di-klJne',  v.  a.— 1.  To  bend  down- 
ward; to  bring  down.  Spenser.— 2.  To  shim;  to 
avoid;  to  refuse;  to  be  cautious  of.  Clarendon.— 
3.  To  modify  a  word  by  various  terminations. 
tratts. 
DECLl'NE,  d4-kllne',  s.  The  state  of  tendency  to 
the  worse;  diminution;  decay.  Prior. 

DECLl'VTTY,  d4klh'^t&,  s.  [declivis,  I,at.]  Incli- 
nation or  obliquity  reckoned  downwards;  gradual 
descent;  the  contrary  to  acclivity.  Sivift. 

DECLI'VOUS,  d4-kll'vAs,a.  [declivis,  Lat-l  Gradu- 
ally descending;  not  preciiiilous. 

To  DECO'CT,  d^-kdkt',  v.  a.  [decoquo,  decoctuin, 
Latin.]— 1.  To  prepare  by  boiling  for  any  use:  to 
digest  in  hot  water.— 2.  I'o  digest  by  ihe  heat  of 
the  stomach.  Dnvies.—S.  To  boil  in  water.  Bacon. 
— 4.  To  boil  up  lo  a  consistence.  Shnk.speare. 

DECO'CTIBLE,  di-k6k'li-bl,  a.  [from  decoct.] 
That  which  may  he  boiled,  or  prepared  bv  boiling. 

DECO'C  M  ION,  di-kdk'shfin,  s.  [decoctuin,  Latin.] 
— 1.  The  act  of  boiling  any  thing.  Bacon. — 2.  A 
preparation  made  by  boiling  in  water.  Ben 
Jonson. 

13ECO'CTURE,dc-k6k'tshire,  s.  [from  decoct.]  A 
substance  drawn  by  decoction. 

DECOLLA'TION,  dSk-kdl-li'slifln,  s.  [decollatio, 
Lat.]  Thf  act  of  beheading.    Brown. 

To  DECOMPO'SE,  de-k'1m-p6ze',v.a.  [decomposer. 
French.]  To  dissolve  or  resolvi- a  mixed  body. 

DECOiMPO'SI  rE,di-k3m-pd//it,  a.  [decompositus, 
Latin.]  Compounded  a  second  time.  Bacon. 

DECOMPOSI  TION,  di-kom-po-zlsh'Sn,  s.  [iecom- 
positus,  Latin.]  The  act  of  compounding  things 
already  compoinided.     Boyle. 

To  DECOMPO'UND.  de-k^i.i-pSdnd',  v.  a.  [decoin- 
pono,  Latin.]— 1.  To  compose  of  things  already 
compounded.  Boyle.  Ne7vton.—2.  To  sepai-ate 
things  compounded. 

DECOMPO'UND,  d4-k3m-p6ind',  a.  [from  the 
verb.]  Composed  of  things  or  woi-ds  already  com- 
pounded. Boyle, 

DE'COKAMENT,  dgk'ko-i-a-mlnt,  s.  [from  d^o- 
rate.]  Ornament. 

To  DE'CORAl  E,dJk'k6-rite,  V.  a.  [decoro,  Latin.] 
To  adorn;  to  embellish;  to  beautify. 

DECORA' riON.dJk-ko-ri'shfin,  s.  [from  decorate.] 
Ornament;  added  beauty,  Drydcn. 

DECORA' i  OK,  dJk-ko-ri'tfir,  s.  [from  decorate.] 
An  adorner. 

DECO'ROUS,  di-ko'rfts,  a.  [deeorus,  Lat.]  Decent; 
suitable  to  a  character.  Pay. 

To  DECO'RTICATE,  d4-k6i'i4-kite,  v.  a.  [de- 
cortico,  Latin.]  To  divest  of  the  bark  or  husk. 
Arbntltitot. 

DECOKTICA'TION.  di-kir-ti-ki'shfin,  s.  [from 
decorticate.]  The  act  of  siri|)piiig  the  bark  or 
husk. 

DKCO'RUM,  di-k'/rfim,  s.  [Latui.]  Decency;  be- 
haviour contrary    to    licentiousness;    seeinliiiess. 

U'ollOH. 

To  DECCY,   d4-kii'.  v.  a.    [from   koey,  Dutch,  a 

cage.]     To   lure  into   a   cage;  to   intrap.     L  Es- 

trange. 
DECO'y,   d4-kA4',    s.      Allurement   to     mischiefs. 

Berkley. 
DECO'VDUCK,  di-kii'dik.s.    A  duck  that  lures 

others.     Moit'mier. 
To  DECRE'ASE,  di-kr4se',  v.n.  [ilecresco,  Litiii.] 

—1.  'l"o    grow   less;  to  be  diaiinislied.  Ecelu\.—2. 

To  wane,  as  the  moon. 
7'oDECUE'AbE,  di-krise',  v.  a.  To  make  less;  to 

diminis.i.  Daniel.  2^'eirton. 
DECRE'ASE,  d4-ki4st',  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  The 

state  of  growing  less;  decay.  Prior.~%.  The  wane 

of  the  moon.  Bacon- 
To  DECRE'E,  di-kriA',  v.  n.  [tlccretum,  Latin.]  To 

make  an  edict;  toappuint  byidict.  Millou. 
To  DECRE'E,  d4-kriA',  v.  a.  il'o  doom  or  assign  by 

a  decree.  Job. 
DECRE'E,  di-krii',  s.   [decretum,  Laiin.]-1.  An 
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etlict;  a  law.  S/ia/cs.—2.  An  establislicd  rule.  JoO.~ 

3.  A  deti  riijifialii)n  of  a  suit. 
DE'CUE.MKNT,   dik'kri-mjiit,   s.    [deciemeiituni, 

Latin.]  Decrease;   the  state,  of  growing  less;  the 

quantity  lost  by  d  creasing.  Broivu. 
DECRE'PIT,  dA-kr4p'lt,    a.     [decrepitus,     Latin.] 

Wasted  antl   worn   out  with   age.    Ralciglu    An- 

dinon. 
ToDECKE'PITATE,  d^krJp'i-tite,v.  a.  [decre|.<>, 

Latin.]  To  calcine  salt  till  is  has  ceased  to  crackle 

in  the  lire.  Brim'ii. 
DECK  EPIIAT  ION,  di-kr^p-i-ti'shfiii,s.  [from  <ie- 

crepiiaie.]  The  ctarkling  noise  wliicli  salt  mako 

over  the  tire.     Qiiiiicy, 
DECRE'PIT^iESS,  di-krlp'h-ii?s.  ? 
DECRE'PITUDK,  di-krjp'e-tiule,  i  '" 

[from   decrepit.]  The  last  stage  of  decay;  the  liisl 

etfects  of  old  age.  lieiitk'l. 
DECRE'SCENT,  di-krjs'sjnt,  a.  [from  deciesc<ii~. 

Lat.]  Growing  less. 
DECRE'TAL,di-kr4'tai,a.  [decretum,  Latin.]    Ap- 
pertaining  to  a  decree;  containing  a  decree,    .-fi,'- 

liffe. 
DE'CRKTAL,  d?k'r4-t4l,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]— 

1.  A    book  of  decrees  or  edicts.  Addison.— 2.  The 

collection  of  the  pope's  decrees.  Hoivcl. 
DE'CKETIST,  <lA'ki^i'lst,    s.   [  Vom  decree.]     One 

that  studies  the  decretal.  Ai/liffe. 
DE'CHETORY,  djk'kr4-tftr-e,  a.  [from  decree.]-]. 

.ludicial,'  definitive.     South.— 2.  Critical; deiiniti\e«, 

DECRI'AI,.  di-krl'll,  s.  [from  decry.]  Clamorous 
censure;  hastx  or  noisv  condemnation. 

To  DECRY',  d^-kri',  v.  a.  [decrier,  French.]  To 
censure;  to  blame  clamorously;  to  clamour  against. 
Orydeu. 

DECU'MBENCE,  di-ka.n'binse.   7 

DECU'MBENCY,di-kfin.'l)lu-si,  5'' 

[decumbo,  Lat.]  Tin-  act  of  lying  down;  the  pos- 
ture of  lying  dowji.  Broun. 

DECUMBITURE,  di-kfini'lji-ture:  s.  [from  de- 
cumbo, I.atin.]— l.The  time  at  whieU  a  man  laUes 
to  his  bed  in  a  disease.— 2.  [In  astrology.]  A 
scheme  of  the  heavens  erected  for  that  time,  by 
which  the  prognosticks  of  recovery  or  death  aie 
discovered.     Drj/dcn. 

DE'CUPLE,d§k'fi-pl,a.[decupliis.  Latin.]  Tenfold. 
Ray. 

DECU'RION,  di-ki'r^-fln,  s.  [decuiio,  Lat.]  A  coirt- 
mander  over  ten.     Touple. 

DECU'BSION,  d^-kftiMiAn,  s.  [decinsus,  I.at.]  'Ihe' 
act  of  running  down.  Ilnle, 

DEC  URTA'TlbN,  de-kfti-ti'shfiu,  s.  [deeurtatio, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  cutting  short. 

TwDECU'SSATK,  di-kfis'site,  v.  a.  [decusso,  Lat.j 
To  intersect  at  acute  angles.  Ii'"J. 

DECUSSA'TION.  dA-kfts-s4'shfiii,  s-  [from  deciu- 
sate.]  The  act  of  crossing;  stale  of  being'  crossed  ut 
unequal  angles.     Rmi. 

To  DED+'/CORAIK;  de-tl§k'ki-rite,  v.  a.  [(!  - 
decoro,  Latin.]  To  disgrace;  to  bring  a  ivproach 
upon. 

DEUECORA'TION,  di-dJk-ko-ra'shfin,  s.  [from  de- 
deconite.]  The  act  of'disi;raciiig. 

DED  'COKOUS,  d^-dSk'ko-rfis,  a.  [dttlecus,  Jjit.'J 
Uisgriicefiil;  reproachful. 

DEDENII'  IION,dJd-;Jii.tisIi'fii>,  s.  [de  and  denti- 
tio,  Latin.]     Loss  or  sh'ddiiig  of  the  teeth.  Brmtn. 

To  DE'niCATE,dld'^kAle,  v.  a.  [dedico,  Utin.  - 
1.  To  i|pv<ite  to  some  divine  power,  yi.ni'>.— 2.  To 
appi-opriate  si/lemnly  to  any  iierson  or  purpose. 
Clar. — 3.  To  insciilK- toa  patitjn.  I'cmlidiii. 

DE'DICATE,  dJd'i-kite,  a.  [f|-<nn  the  verb.]  Con- 
secrate- devote;   lUilicaied.   Sprlmnn. 

DEDICA'lION,  dJ(i-i-UiMiftii,  s.  [dcdicatio,  I.ai.l 
—1.  The  act  of  ditlicatiiig  to  any  beim;  or  piir- 
jiose;  consecration.  llinik':r.—2.  A  servile  addnss 
to  a  p;itron.  Pu/ie, 

DE'DICA  l"OH,d?d-i-ki'tflr.  s.  [from  dedicate.]  One 
who  inscribes  his  work  to  a  patron  with  compli- 
ment and  Servility.  Pu/ir. 
DE'DICATORY,  dld'e-ki-tflr-i,  a.  [from  de- 
dicate.] ComposMig'  ■  dedir»iioi.;  adulatory. 
Pope. 
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DteDI'TIOX    dj-dlsli'fln,  s.  [driliiio,  Latin.]    The 

act  of viiUlmgiip  any  tiling.  Hnk. 
To   DEDl-'CK,  di-rUVsc',  v.  a.   [clediieo,  Latin.]— 1. 

l"oilraw  in  a  ret^nbr  connected   series.  Pojie^—'i. 

'lo    I'ona  a    fffjfiilav  chain  of  consequential  pi-o- 

positiuiis.     Lucbc.—S.  To  lay   down  in  vegulav  oi-- 

dei-.  Tlpimxim. 
DEDUCK'MKXT,  di-.'li"isc'mfnt,  s.   [from  deduce.] 

The   iliinff    deduced;    consequential   proposiiion. 

DED'U'CIBLE,  a^-diVsi-bl,  a.  [from  deduce.]  Col- 


Iettil>!e  by  re;Hoii.     Brown.  South. 
)KDr'CIVE.  d^HliVsJv, 


DKOr'CIVE.  denliVsJv,  a.  [from  deduce.]  Perform- 
ing the  act  ot  (Ind-ction. 

To  DEDU'CT,  d^-dfikt',  V.  a.  [deduco,  Lat.]-1.  To 
siibtraet;  to  take  away;  lo  defalcate.  ifvrris.—2. 
To  separate;  to  dispart.  S/ituser. 

DEDU'CTlOX.di-dfii/sl.fln,  s.  [deductio,  Latiii.]- 
1.  Coiiseciuential  collection;  conseijuence.  Dnppa. 
—2.  That  whicli  is  deducted.  Pope. 

DEDU'C'IIVE,  di-d(\k'tiv,  a.  [from  deduct.]  De- 
diicibli', 

DEDU'CTIVELY,  dj-dfik'tiv-lj,  ad.  [from  de- 
ductive.]    Consrqiieiitially;  by   regular  deduction. 

DEED,  deed,  s.  [bsb,  Saxon.] — 1.  Action:  whether 
good  or  bad.  SiHnlhiclge.~2,  Exploit;  perform- 
ance. Drtjflen  —3.  Power  of  action;  agency.  ilf/V^on. 
— 4.  Act  declaratory  of  an  opinion.  Hooker.— S. 
Written  evidence  of  any  legal  act.  Bacon. — 6. 
Fact;  reali!v;  the  contrary  to  fieiion.     Lee. 

DEK'DLESS,  AihA'\h.  a.  [from  deed.]  Unactive. 
Pupr. 

ToUEEM,  deem,  V.  n.  particip.  dempt,  or  deemed. 
[tSeman,  Saxon.]  To  judge;  to  conclude  upon  con- 
sideration. Spenser.    Hooker.  Dnjilen. 

DEEM,  deem,  s.  [Prom  the  verb.]  Judgment;  sur- 
mise; opinion.    Sliakspeare. 

DEii'MSTER,deemi'st(ir,  s.  [i.omdeem.]  A  judge. 

DEEP,  d^ep,  a.  [Seep,  Sixon.]— I.  Having  length 
downward.  Bacon. — 2.  Low  in  situation;  not  high. 
— .■?.  Measured  f.om  the  surface  downward;  as, 
fen  feet  Aec\i.  Newton. — 4.  Entering  far;  piercing  a 
great  way;  as.  a  deep  wound.  Clarendon.'— 5.  Far 
iVom  tlie  outer  part.  Drydeu.—6,  Kot  superficial; 
not  obvious.  Locke. — 7.  Saj^'acious;  penetrating. 
Locke.— S.  Full  of  contrivance;  politick;  insidious. 
^/iaki:—9.  Grave;  solemn.  57/n/i:.?.— 10.  Dark  co- 
loured. Dryden.—l\.  Having  a  great  deal  of  still- 
ness, or  gloom.  Gemsh; — 12.   Bass;  grave  in  sound. 

DPjEP,  diJp,  s.  [from  tlie  adjective.]—!.   The    sea; 

the    main.  lValler.—2.    The  most   solemn  or  still 

p  irt.  Shak.ipenre. 
To  DE'KPEN.  de^p'pn,  v.  a.   [from  deep.]— 1.  To 

make  deep;  to  sink  far  below  the  surface.  Addison. 

— 2.  To  darken;  tn  cloud;  to  make  dark.  iV«c/;n))(. 

— 3.  To  niaUesnd  or  gloomy.  Pope, 
DEEPMOU'lHED,   d4i;)-n.6ulHd',  a.    [deep and 

mmiih]  Having  a  hoarse  and  loud  noise.  Gay. 
DEEP.\IU'S]N(J,dee]i-mi'7Jng,  a.  [di  ep  and  muse.] 

Cdiiiemnlative:  lust  in  iIioulIiI.   Pope. 
DEE'PLY,  de^p'li,  ad.  [from  deep]— 1.  To  a  great 

<leplh;   far  beiu\\'    th(    surface.   riUut.wn.—2.  With 

gnai  study  ors.igacity— 3.  Sorrowfully;  solemnly. 

Mark.  Jioniic.—4.  Willi  a  tendnuj  to  dar.i  essof 

colour.  Boyle.— f..  In  a  high  degree".  Bacon. 
DE'Ki'NE.S.S,  diip'nSs,  s.  [from  deep.]  F.n!  ranee  far 

below  till    surfaee;  profiindity;  depth.  Knoiles. 
DEEI{,dt4r,  s.  [tieop,  Saxon.]  'I"hat  class  «,.  aniuials 

which  is  huiiieil  tor  v>  nison.  lyallet: 
ToDlCFA'CK,   de-lise',  v.  a.  [defaire,  French.]  To 

deslro\,  to  la/e;   to  disfigure.  Sliaks.  Pr  or, 
DEFA'CEMEN  r,   d4-lAs. 'mint,  >.    [from  deface.] 

Viol:iiiun;  injiirv.  Bacon. 
DEFA'CEU,  d4-lA'sflr,s.  [from   deface.]  Destroyer; 

iiholishi  r;  violator.  S/iakipenrt: 
DEKAl'LANCE,  di-fi'ianse,  s.  [defailanee.Frencli.] 

Failure.     Glunvilic. 
To  DEFA'LCA'JE,  di-fl!'kate,  v.  a.  [defulquer,  Fr.  1 

To  cut  oil";  to  liip;  (o  take  aw!i\  part. 
DEFALCA'TION,  di-f ai-k.'i'slifin,  s.    [irom    defal- 
cate.] Diminution;   anipi.talion.  Addison, 
DEFA'MA'lOUy,     di-fain'ml-ti^r-i,   s.    [finm    de- 
lame.]  Calumnious;  unjustly  cyisorious;   libeil'.'Ub. 

Covernment  of  llic  Toii{;iie, 
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TftDEFA'ME,  dj-fimi',  v.  a.   [de  and  fa'nia,  Lat.} 

'I'o  make  infamous;  to  censure  falsely  in  puhlick; 

to   deprive  of  honour;   to  dishonour  by    reports. 

JJecay  of  Pieti/. 

DEFA'ME.d^./Ame',  s.   [from  the  verb.]   Disgrace; 

dislKinoiir.  S/M:nser. 
DEFA'.MEU.dJ-fa'mftr,  s.  [from  defame.]  One  that 
nijiires  the  reputation   of  another.  Government  of 
tile  Tongue. 
To  DKFA'TIGATE,  dJ-fSt'i-gite,  v.  a.   [defatigo, 

I.ai.]     To  weary. 
DEFATIGATION,  di-fjt-i-gi'shftn.s.  [defatigatio, 

Lat.]     Weariness. 
DEFA'UL T,  d^-fawlt',  s.  [defaut,  Fr.]— 1.  Omission 
of  that  which  we  ought  to  do;  neglect.— 2.  Crime; 
failure;  fdiilt.  Hayward.-S.  Defiect;  want.  Davies. 
— 4./[In  law.]  Nuii-.ii>pearance  in  court  at  a  day  as- 
signed. Cowil. 
DEFE'ASANCE,  difJ'/.Snse,  s.  [defaisance,  Fr.]— 1. 
The  act  of  anntiUing  orabrogating  any  contract. — 
2.  Defeasance  is   a   condition  annexed  to  an  act; 
w  hicli,  performed  hy  the  obligee,  the  act  is  disabled. 
Cnvel.—S.  The  w  riting  in  w  hich  a  defrasance  is 
contained.— 4.  A  defeat;  conquest.  Spenser. 
DEFE'ASIBLE,  d^-fi  zi-bl.a.  [from  defaire,  French.] 

'I'hat  whicli  may  be  annulled.  Davies. 
DEFE'AT,  d^-f^te',  s.  [from  defaire,  Fr.]— 1.  The 
overthrow  of  an  army.    Addison.— 2.  Act  of  de- 
struction; deprivatioi..  S/iakspeare. 
To  DEFE'A'l',  d4-fele',  v.  a — 1.  To  overthrow.    Ba- 
con.—2.  'lo  frusiiate.  Milton.— 3.  To  abolish. 
DEFE  ATURE,de-fi'ishure,s.  [from  de  and  feature.] 
Cliange   of    feature;    alteration   of  countenance. 
Sliakspcare. 
To  DEFE'CATE,  djf-fj'kite,  v.  a.  [defaeco,  Lat.]— 
I.  lo  purge;  to  piirifv ;  to  cleanse.  Boyle.— 2.  To 
imrify  fiom  any  extraneous  or  noxious  mixture. 
Glaiiv/lle. 
DEFE'CATE,    dhl-fk'kkte.    a.     [from    the    verb.] 

Purged  from  lees  or  foulness.  Boyle. 
DEFECA'TION,  def-lij-ki'shon,  s.  [defVecatio,  Lat.] 

Purification.  Harvey. 
DEFE'CT,d^-f?kt',  s.  [def.  ctns.  Lat.]— I.  Want;  ab- 
sence of  something  necessary.  Davies. — 2.  Failing; 
want.    S/iaks.—3.    A    fault;    a   mistake;    errour. 
Holder.— 4.  A  blemish;  a  failure.  Locke, 
To  DEFE'Cl,  d4-f^kt',    v.    ii.    To    be    deficient. 

Brown, 
DEFECTIBI'LITY,  de-f2k-tJ-bll'^-tS.  s.     [from  de- 
fectible.]     The     state    of    failing;    imperfection. 
Hair. 
DEFE'C'FIBLE,  di-f?k'tJ-bl,  a.  [from  defect.]     Im- 

perfect;  deficient.  Hale. 
DEFE'CTION,  di-fgk'shfin,    s.    [defectio,  Latin.]- 
].  Want;  failure. — 2.   A  falling    away;   apostasy. 
Jialei^'/i.—3.  An  abandoning  of  a  king,  or  a  state; 
revolt.  Drnies. 
DEFE'Cl'lVE,  d4-f  Jk'liv,  a.  [from  delectivus,  Lat.] 
— 1.  Full  of  defects;  imperfect;  not  sufficient.  Locke. 
Arbiitlinoi.  Addison.— 2.  Faulty;  vicious;  blanieable. 
Jddiscn. 
DEFE'Cl  IVE  or  deficient  Nouns,  de-fek'tlv.     [In 
gi-.;minar.]     Indeclhiattle  nouns, or  such  as  want  a 
nuiuber,  or  some  particular  case. 
DEFE'Cl'lVE  I'erO.  di-flk'tiv.    [In  grammar.]    A 

verb  which  wants  some  if  its  tenses. 
DEFE'C'IIVELY,  de-f^k'tlv-16,  ad.  [from  defective.] 

Nor  compleleh.  inadequately. 
DEFE'CTIVENESS,  d^-fJk'tlv-nls,  9.  [from  defec- 
tive.]    Want;  fiiuliiness.  Addison. 
DEl'V:'NCE,di-lliise',  s.  [delUnsio,  Lat.]— 1.  Ouai-d; 
protection;  security.  Kcclus.—2.  Vindication;  jusii- 
tication;  apology.  Acts.— 3.  Prohibition.  Temple.— 
4.  Resistance.— S.  [In  law.]  The  defendant's  reply 
after  declaration   produced.— 6.  [In   fortification.] 
'I'lie  part  that  flanks  another  work. 
DEFE'NC  ELESS,  dd-fSnSe'lJs,  a.  [from  defence.]—! . 
Nakeil;  unarmed;  unguai-ded.  Millon.—2.  Impotent. 
Addison. 
To  DEFE'ND,  di-f£nd',  v.  a.    [defeudo,  Lat.]— 1.  To 
siand  in  defence  of;  to  protect;  to  support.  S/iaks-— 
2.  'lo  vindicate;  lo  uphold;  to  assert;  to  maintain. 
Swift.— 3.  To  fortify;  to  ,'iecure.  Dryden.—4.  To 
jiroliibit;  to  forbid.  Mt'.lcn.  7\-n)plf.—5.  To  mainlaiu 
a  place  or  cause. 
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J-)EFK'NDABLE,  di-f?n'ai-bl,    a.    [from    defend.] 

That  may  l>e  defended. 
DEFE'NDANT.  d4-f^a'dint,  n.  [from  defendo,  Litf.] 

Defensive;  fit  for  defence.  S/iakxpeafc. 
DKKE'N'DANT,  di-f^n'dant,s.  [Iruin  the  adjective.] 

—I.  He  that  defends  against  tlie  assailants.  IP'ilkins. 

—2.  [In  law.]  The  person  accused  or  sued.     Hiidi- 

bras. 
DEKE'NDEK.di-fln'dar,  s.  [from  defend.]—!.  One 

that    defends;  a    champion.     Slirik.i.—2.    An    as- 

serter;  a  vindicator.    South.— 3,  [lu  law.]     An  ad- 
vocate. 
DEFE'NSATIVE,  d4-fJii'sJ-tiv,s.  [from  defence.]— 

1.  Guard;   defence.    Bro7vn.—2.  [In   surgery.]     A 

bandage,  plaster,  or  the  like. 
DEFE'NSIBLE,  di-f^n'si-bl,  a.  [from  defence.]— 1. 

That    may   be   defended.     Dacun.—2.  Justifiable; 

right;  capable  of  vindication.  Collier. 
DEKE'NSIVE,  de-fjn'siv,  a.     [defensif,  French.]— 

1.  That    serves   to    defend;    proper   for  defence. 

Sidney.— 2.    In   a  state    or   posture    of    defence. 

MlltUlK 

DEFE'NSIVE,  di-f?n'slv,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
—1.  Safeguard.  Bacon. — 2.  State  of  defence.  Cla- 
rent/on. 

DEFE  NSIVELY,  dJ-f?n'siv-lJ,  ad.  [from  defensive.] 
Ill  a  defensive  umni/er. 

DEFE'NSOKY,  d4-f^n'so-rJ,  a.  [Lat.  detendo,  defen- 
sum.]  Justificatory;  vindicatory, containing  vindi- 
cation; lendiiig  to  justify. 

DE'FENST,  di'fJnst,  part.  pass,  [from  defence.] 
Defended,  luirfax. 

To  DEFE'R,  di-f^t^,  V.  n.  [from  differo,  Latin.]— l. 
'I'o  put  o(f;  to  delay  to  act.  Milton.— 2.  To  pay  de- 
ference or  retcard  to  another's  opinion. 

ToDEFE'K,  di-f^r',  V.  a.— 1.  To  witliliold;  to  delay. 
Pope. — 2.  To  refer  to;  to  leave  to  another's  judg- 
ment. Bicon. 

DE'FKREN'CE.  d?f^r-5nse.  s.  [deference,  Fr.]— 1. 
Regard;  resptcl.  Sru{/?.—i;.  Complaisance;  conde- 
scension. Lwke. — 3.  Subniiss.ou.  Aildisnn. 

DE'FERENl",  djf  ^r-Jnt,  a.  [from  deferens,  or  de- 
ftro,  Lau]     Th  it  carries  ui)  a^d  down.  Bncoji, 

DE'FERENT,  djl'jr-int,  s.  [from  the  atl,jective.] 
That  wliicli  carries;  that  which  conveys.  Bacon- 

DE'FERMENT,  de'fgr-m5nt,s.  [from  defer.]  Delay. 
Suckling. 

DE'FERRER,de'f?r-§r,s.  [from  defer.]  One  given 
to  put  things  oil'   B.  Jumuri. 

DEFl'ANtE,  d4-f'{'inse,  s.  [from  deffi,  French.]— 1. 
A  chal'enge;  an  invitation  to  tight.  Uryden.-Z.  A 
cliaiknge  to  maKe  auy  impeachment  good. — 3. 
Expression  of  abhorrence  or  contempt.  Dcciiij  uf 
Px-'y. 

DKFl'CIENCE,  di-isli'Jnse,   7 

UKFl'ClENf  V,  di-flsli'ln-si,    5  *' 

[from  delicio,  Lat.]— 1.  Defect;  failing;  imperfec- 
tion. Sprat.— 2,  Want;  something  less  than  is 
necessai-y.  Arbi(t:.nut 

»EFl'ClENT,d^fish'Jnt,  a.  [deficiens,  Lat.]  Fail- 
ing; wanting;  I  efective.   li'ullun. 

DEFl'KR,dJ-ir6r,s.  [from  defii,  Fr.]  A  challenger; 
a  contemner.  'Villorson. 

To  DEFl'LE,  di-file',  V.  a.  [apian,  Saxon.]—!.  :io 
make  foul  or  impure;  to  dirty.  Siiaks. — 2.  I'o  pol- 
lute; to  make  li-gally  or  rituully  impure.  Ln-eticut. 
— 3.  To  corrupf' chastity;  to  violate.  Prior, — 4.  To 
taint;  to  corrupt;  to  vitiate.  Il'akc. 

To  DEFl'LE.  di-tlk'.  V.  n.  [deffiler,  Fr.]  To  go  oft' 
file  by  file. 

l)EFrLE,di-flle',  s.  [defHIe,  Fr.]  A  narrow  passage. 
Addison. 

DEFl'LEMENT,  ii4-file'm*nt,  s.  [from  defile.] 
The  state  ot  btin^  defiled;  pullutiun;  corruption. 
Milton. 

DEFI'LER,  di-tl'lflr,  s.  [from  defile.]  One  that  de- 
files; a  corrupter,      itdtsou, 

DEFl'NABLE,  di-H'ni.l)l.  a.  [from  define.]—!. 
CdjKible  of  definuioii.  Driikn.—'i.  What  may  be 
ascertained.  Burnet. 

To  DEFINE,  di-flnt',  v.  a.  [delinio,  Lat.]-L  To 
give  the  definition;  to  e\pl;iin  a  thing  by  its  qua- 
lities. Sidney,— 2.  'i'o  circumscribe;  to  nuirk  limits. 
Se^vton. 
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To  DEFI'NE,  dJ-flne',  v.  n      Fo  determine;  to  de- 
cide. Bacon. 
DEFl'NER,  di-fi'nftr    s.   [from  define.]     One  that 

describes  a  thing  by  its  tjualities.  Priur. 
DE'FlNri'E,  dJi'i-n?  ,a.  [Ironi  definitus,  Lat.]— 1. 
Cerutin.  limited;  bounded.  Sidney.— 2,  Exact;  pre- 
cise. S/iaks/>enre. 
DE'FINII  E.dJri-iJt.s.  [from  the  adjective.]  Thing 

explained  or  defined.  Ayliffe. 
DE'FlNllENESS.d^r4-iiii-nJs,s.  [from definite.]- 

l.Crrtainty. — 2.  Liiuitedu  ss. 
DEFINITION,  djl-i-nfsh'fin,  s.  [definitio,  Lat.]— ! . 
A  short  description  oi  a  thing  bj  its  properties. 
Drydcn.—2.  D.  cision;  determination.— 3.  [in  lo- 
gick.1  The  explic.ition  of  tiie  i  sence  of  a  thing  by 
its  kind  and  din'  r  nee.  Bentley, 
DEFI'NITIVE,  d^fhi'^-!  v,  a.  [definitivus,  Latin.] 

DettriiiinKte;  positiv'  ;  expiess.  IVoiton. 
DEFI'NITIVELY,di.fin'i-tiv-le,  ad.  [from  defini- 
tive.]    PositiveJN ;  ilecisi\el\ :  expiessly.     HtUi. 
DEFl'NITIVENlisS,d4-f(n'e-tiv-iiJs,s.  [from defini- 
tive.]    Decisiveness. 
DEFLAGRABI'LIIY,  d?f-fti.gr4-bI''^tJ,  s.  [from 

deflagro,  Lat.]     Coinbiisiibiht) .    Boi/le. 
DEFLA'GRABLE,  dSf-fli'gri-bl,  a.  [from  deflagro, 
Lat.]     Having  the  quality  of  wastingaway  wholly 
in  fire.  Boyle. 
DEFLAGRATION,  djl'-fia-gri'shfln,  3.    [deflagra- 
tio,  Lat-]     The  act  or  practice  of  setting  fire   to 
several  things  in  their  preparation.  Qninci/. 
To  DEFIE'CT,  d^fiJkt',  v.  n.   [deHecto,  Lat.]     To 
turn  aside;  to  deviate  from  a  true  course.    Black- 
more. 
DEFLE'CTION,    di-flSk'slifin,    s.    [from    dcf.ecto, 
Latin.]—].  Deviation;  the  act  of   turning    aside. 
Bruwn. — 2.  A  turning  aside,  or  out  of  the  way. — 3. 
[In  navigation.]     The  departure  of  a  ship  from  its 
true  course. 
DEFLE'XURE,  di-fi?k'shure,  s.  [from  deflecto,  Lat.] 
A  bending  down;  a  turning  aside,  or  out  of  the 
wa\-. 
DEFLORATION,  dJf-Ho-ra'shfia,   s.   [defloration, 
Fr.]— 1.  The  act  of  deflouriiig.— 2.  A  selection  of 
thai  whiiih  is  most  valuable.    Hale, 
To  DEFL'OUR,  di-fl6i\r'.  v.  a.  [defiorer,  Fr.]-1.  To 
ravish;  to  take  away  a  «  oman's  virginity.  Ecclus.—2, 
To  take  away  the  beauty  and  grace  of  any  thing. 
Tai/lor. 
DEFLO'URER.  di-flou'rfir,    s.   [from  deflour.]     A 

ravisluT.    Uidison. 
DE'FLUOUS,dgrfli-i'is,a.  [defiuus,  Lat.]-1.  That 

flows  down.— 2.  That  falls  off. 
DKFL'UXION,dJ.fl^k'shftn,  s.  [defluxio,  Lat.]  The 

flow  of  humours  downwards.  Ba:i>n. 
DE'FLY,  d^i'i^,  ad.  [from  deft.]     Dexterously;  skil- 
fully.    Properlv  rfc/i'/'..     Spetuer. 
DEFOEDA"iIO'>'.  dfl-fi-ai'shi'ln,  s.  [from  de!"adu». 
Latin.]     The    act   of    making    filthy;    poUiitiun. 
Bentkt/. 
To  DEt-'o'RCE.di-firse',   v.  a.  [A  law  term,  from 
defbrcer,  old  Fr.]     To  keep  out  oi'tlie  possession  of 
land  by  d<  fincemcnt.  Elnrkstor,e, 
DliFO'UCEMEN  r,  di-fo.se'm&nt,  s.    [from  fi.rce.] 

A  uiililiolding  of  lands  and  tenements  bv  force. 

To  DEFO'RM,  di-l'6rm',  v. a.  [defonno,  Lat.]—!.  To 

disfigui-e;  to  make  ugly.  S/iak\\:—2.  'I'o  dishonour; 

to  make  ungraceful. 

DF:F0'RM, di-f'Jim', a.  [delbrmis,  Lat.]     Ugly;  div 

figured.  Spc/iser,  Milton. 
DEFOR^■A'■l■ION,  di-f6r-n.a'shfin.  .s.  [deformalio, 

Lat.]     A  defacing. 
DEFO'RMEDLY.  d4-for'm5d-li,ad.  [from  deforni.' 

In  an  uijlv  manner. 
DEFO'RMEDNESS,  di-fii-'mJd-n^s,    s.     [from  de- 
formed.]    I'gliness;  unsliaiieliness. 
DEFO'RMl'l'V,  di-l4i'ni4-lf,  s.  [defo'-mitas,  Lat.]— 
!.  Ugliness;  ilKavouiidness.  .VAoAwi— 2.  Ridiculous- 
ness. Dryitcii.—3.  IrnguiarKj;  iuoi"diiiatene5<.   K. 
Clinrlei.—4,  Dinhonnur;  disgrace. 
DEFO'RSOR,  ilA-fii-sfir,  s.  [from  fbrceur,  French.] 
One  that   overcomes  and    castetli   out   by   force. 
Bluant. 
To  DEFRA'UD,  di-friwd',  v.  a.  [defraudo.Lat.]  To 
rob  or  deprive  by  wile  or  trick.  Pope.       ^ 
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DKFRA'UDER,  tlJ-frlw'dfir,  s.  [from  ilelravid.]     A 

deceiver.  Blacknwre.  • 

To  DEFHA'\,  dd-iii,  v.  a.    [defrayer,  Kr.]  To  bear 

the  cimi'ges  of.    2  Mac. 
DEFRA'VEK.di-tVi'ar,  s.  [from  defray.]  One  that 

discharges  t.penses. 
DEFRA'VMENT,d4-ni'mJnt,s.  [from defray.]  The 

payment  ot  expeiists. 
DEFl",  dJt't, a.    L*"-'F^)  Saxon.]  Obsolete.— 1.  Neat; 

hanslsomc;  spruce. — 2.  Vioper;  fitting.    Sliaks. — ^3. 

-Heady;  dexterous.   JDryden. 
DE'FTLV,  dStt'14,   ;^d.    [from  deft.]    Obsolete.— 1. 

Neati);  dtxterously.— 2.    In     a    skilful    manner. 

Shukxjieave- 
DEFU'NCT,  d^ffinkt',  a.  [defunctus,  Latin.]  Dead; 

deceased.    HiulUjras, 
DEFU'N'CT,    d4-fiui«',    s.    [from  the    adjective.] 

One  that  is  deceased;  a  dead  man,  or  woman. 

Graunt. 
DEFU'NCTION,  d^fflnk'sbfin,   s.  [from  defunct.] 

Death.  SImkipearc. 
To  DEFY',  Ah-Ci',  V.  a.   [defier,  Fr.]— 1.  To  call  to 

combat;  to  challenge.  Drydtn. — 2.  To  treat  with 

contempt;  to  slight.  SImkspeare. 
DEFV,  d4-fl',  s.  [from  the  verb.]    A  challenge;  an 

invitation  to  fight.     Dry  den. 
DEFY'ER,  dJ-fl'fir,  s.  [trom  defy.]     A  challenger; 

one  that  invites  to  fight.  South. 
DEGE'NERACY,  de-jJn'Sr.l-s4,  s.  [from  degenera- 

tio,  Lat.]— 1.  Departure  from  the  ^irtue  of  our 

ancestors.— 2.  A  forsaking  ot  that  which  is  good. 

Tillotsoii.—S.  Meanness.     Addison. 
To  DEGE'NERA  rE,di-j6n'Jr-ite,  v.n.  [degenerer, 

Fr.]— 1.  To  fall  from  the  virtue  of  our  ancestors. 

—2.  To  fall  fi-om  a  more  "noble  to  a  base  state.  TH- 

lotson.—S.  To  fall  fi-om  its  kind;   to  grow  wild  or 

base.    Bacotu 
DRGE'NERATE,  d4-j?n'Jr-itP,  a.  [fiora  the  verb.] 

—1.  Unlike  his  ancestors.  Pupc.  Sto'J't.—2.  Unwor- 
thy; base.  Milton. 
DEGE'NERATENESS.  de-jjn'ii-ite-ii2s,  s.  [from 

degenerate.]     Degeneracy ;  state  of  being  grown 

wild,  or  out  of   kind.  Diet, 
DEGENERATELY,    d^-j&n-Jr'ate-l^,    ad.     [from 

degenerate,  a.]     In  a  base  manner.  Milto7i. 
DEGENERA'TION,  d4:jln-Jr-i'slifin,  s.  [from  de- 

gtnerate.]— 1.  A  deviation  from  the  virtue  of  one's 

ancestors.— 2.  Afallingfrom  a  moi*e  excellent  state 

to  the  of  less  worth.— 3.  The  thing  changed  from 

its  primitive  state.    Brown. 
DEGE'NEKOUS,  di-jSn'Sr-fis,   a.    [from   degener, 

Lat.]— 1.  Degenerattd;  fallen  from  virtue.— 2.  Vile; 

base;  ii  famous;  unworthy.    Soi,tfi. 
DEGE'NEROUSLY,  de-jln'^r-fts-lj,  ad.  [from  de- 

generous.]  In  a  degenerate  manner; ,  aaely;  meanly. 

Decav  of  Piety. 
DEGLUTl'TION,  dJg-glA-ti'.h'an,  s.   [deglutition, 

French.]    The  act  or  power  of  swallowing.    Ar- 

biahnot, 
DEGRADA'TION,dJg-gri-di'shfin,s.  [degradation. 

Fiji- 1.  Dismission  fron;  an  office  or  dignity.    Ay- 

lijfft.—2.   Diminution   of  value.— 3.    Degeneracy; 

baseness.     South. 
To  DEGRA'DE,  dJ-gride',  t.  a.  [dcgrader,  Fr.]— 1. 

To  put  one  down  from  his  degiee.  Shaks.—2.  To 

lessen;  to  diminish  the  value  of.     MiUoii. 
DEGRE'E,d4-gr44',  s.  [degr6,  Fr.]— 1.  Quality;  rank; 

station.     P.ialms.—2.  The  state   and  condition  in 

which  a  thing  is.  Bacon.— 3.  A  step  or  prepar;ilion 

to  any  thing.   Sit/wey.— 4.  Order  of  lineage;  descent 

of  family.     Dryden.—S.  The  orders  or  classes  of 

the  angi  Is.    Locke— 6.  Measure;  proportion.  Dry- 

4eti.—T.  [In  geometry.]     The  thi'ee  hundred  and 

sixtieth  part  of  tlie   circumference    of    a   circle. 

Dryden.—V;  [In  aritli  metick.]     A  degree  consists  of 

tln-ce  figures,  of  three  places. comprelieiiding  Units, 

tens,  and  hundreds.    C>j<ker.—9.  [In  musick.]  The 

intervals  of  soumls.    Diet.— 10.  TUe  vehemence  or 

slackness  of  the  hot  or  cold  quality  of  a  plant,  mine- 

rtt,  or  other  niixt  body.  South, 
By  DKGRE'ES,  di-gr44z,',  ad.    Gi-adually;  by  little 

and  little.     Newton. 
DEGUSTA'l'lON,  djg-gfls-tl'shfin,  s.  [degustatio, 

X.atin.]    A  wsiing. 
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To  DEHO'RT,  ih-Uon','v.  a.  [dehoitor,  Lalui.]    lu 

dissuade.     (Viirti. 
DEHORTA'T10N,<l4.h6r-ti'9hfiu,s.  [from  dehoitor, 

Lat.]    Dissuasion;  a  counselling  to  the  contrarj». 

Ifard. 
DEHOR'IA' TORY  ,  dthdr-ti'tfir-i,  a.  [from  dehor- 

tor,  Lat.]     Relongmg  to  dissuasion. 
DEHO-R  1 ER,  dMi6ri'(ir,  s.  [from  dehort.]     A  dis- 

suader;  an  adviser  to  the  contrary. 
DE'ICIDE,  di'4-side,  ».  [from  deus  and  csedo,  Lat.] 

Death  of  our  i  I.  ssed  Saviour.  Prior. 
To  DEJE'Cl',  di^jJkt',  V.  a.  [dejicio,  Latin.]—!.  To 

cast  down;  to  afflict;  to  grieve.  S/iaks,—2.  'I"o  make 

to  look  sad.    Drydcn, 
DEJE'CT,  d4-jjkt',  a.    [dejectus,  Lat.]   Cast  down; 

afflicted;  low  spirited. 
DEJE'CTEDLY,  d4-jJli.'t&d-l4,  ad.  [from  deject.]  In 

a  dejected  manner;  sadly;  heavily.  Bacon. 
DEJE'CTEDNESS,  di-jJk'tfed-nSs,  s.    Lowness  of 

spirits. 
DKJE'C TION,  di-jgk'shfin,  s.  [dejection,  Fr.  from 

dejectio,  Lat.J— 1.  A  lowness  of  spirits;  melancholy. 

Hogcrs.—2.  Weakness;  inabilit} .    Arbuthiiot.—3.  A 

stool.    Ray. 
DEJE'CTURE,  d4-j§k'tshure,  s.  [from  deject.]  The 

excrements.    Arbiithnot. 
DEJERA'TION,  d6d-j4-ri'shfin,   s.    [from    dejero, 

Lat.]     A  taking  of  a  solemn  oath. 
DElFlCA'TION,d4-4-fe-ka'shiin,  s.  [deification,  Fr.] 

'I'he  act  of  deifyi  g,  or  making  a  god. 
DEIFORM,  d4'e-i'6rm,   a.   [from  deus  and  forma, 

Lat.]     Of  a  godlike  form. 
To  DE'IFY,d4'4.fi,  V.  a.  [deifier,  Fr.]— 1.  To  make  a 

god  of;  to  adore  as  god.  South.— 2.  To  praise  exces- 
sively. Bacon 
To  DEIGN,  dine,  v.  n.  [from  deigner,  French.]  To 

voiichsattf;  to  think  worthy.  Milton. 
To  DEIGN,  dine,  V.  a.     To  grajit;  to  permit.  Sliaks. 
DEI'NlEGRAIE.di-in'iH'iAte,  v.  a.  [from  deand 

integi  o,  Lat.]     To  diminish. 
DEI'PAROUS,d4-ip  i)a-rfis,a.[deiparus,  Lat.]  That 

brings  forth   a  God;  the  epithet  applied  to  the- 

blessed  Vii-gin. 
DETSM,  di'lzm,  s.   [deisme,  Fr.]    The  opinion  of 

those  that  only  acknowledge  one  God,  without  the 

reception  o   any  revealed  religion.  Dryden. 
DE'IST,  di'lst,  s.  [deiste,  Fr.]  A  man  who  follows  no 

particular  religion,  but  only  acknowle<lges  the  ex- 
istence of  God.     Burnet. 
DEI'STICAL,  di'is-ti-kai.a.  [from  deist.]  Belonging 

to  the  hei-esy  of  the  deists.  IVtitts. 
DETTY,  Ak'k-lk,    s.    [deit^   Fr.]-!.  Divinity;    the 

nature  and  essence  of  God.  Hooker.— 2.  A  fabulous 

god.  5'//oA:j'.— 3.  The  supposed  divinity  of  a  heailien 

god.  Spenser.  ' 

DELACERA'TION,  dtlSs-sir-i'shfin.s.  [from  dtla- 

cero,  Lat.]     A  tearing  in  pieces. 
DFXACRYMA'TION,  di-iik-kri-mi'shdn,  s.  [dtla- 

crymatio,  Lat.]     The  wateiishness  of  the  ej  es. 
DELACTA' J  ION,  di-lik-ti'shiin,    s.     [delactaiio, 

Xjit.]     A  weaning  from  the  breast.    Diet. 
DELA'PSED,d4  lapsl',  a.  [delajisus,  Lat]     Bearing 

or  falling  down.    Dirt. 
To  DELA'TE,  di-lite',  v.  a.  [from  delatus,  Lat.]  l"o 

carry;  to  convey;  to  accuse.     Bacon. 
DELA'TI0N,d4-li'shfln,s.  [delaiio.Lat.]- 1.  A  car- 
rying; conveyance.    /J«co«.— 2.  An  accusation;  an 

impeachment. 
DELA'10R,d4-Ii'tflr,  s.  [delator,  Lat.]  An  accuser; 

an  nifornur.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
To  DELA'Y,  di-iV,  v.  a.  [from  delayer,  Fr.]— 1.  To 

defer;  to  put  off.  Exodus.— 2.  To  hinder;  to  fiu»- 

trate.  Dryden, 
To  DELA'Y,  di-li',    v.  n.    To  stop;  to  cease  from 

action.  Locke. 
DELA'Y,  d4-li',  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  dcfeiring; 

procrastination.    Shaks.—2.  Slay;  stop.  Dryden. 
DELA'YER,  d4-l4'fir,  s.   [from  delay.]     One  that 

defers. 
DELE'CrABLE,d4-i6k't4-bl,  a.  [delectabilis,  Lat.] 

Pleasing;  delightful. 
DELE'CI'ABLENESS,   d4-lSk't4-bl-iiJs,   s.    [from 

delectable.]    Delightfidness;  pleasantness. 
DELE'CIABLY,  d4.l2k'ti-bl4,  ad.     Delightftilly; 

pleasantly. 
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DELECTA'TION,    di-lSk-ti'shaii;    s.    [delectatio, 

Lat.]    Pli-asiire;  deliglit. 
To  Ui;'LEGATE,diiriJ-gite,v.  a.  [delego,  Lat.]— !• 

To  send  away.— 2.  To  send  upon  an  embassy.- 3. 

'l"o  intrust;  to  commit  to  another.  Taylor.— A.  To 

ap|iuiiit  judf^s  to  a  particular  cause. 
DK'LKGATE,  dSl'li-Kite,  s.    [delegatus,  Latin.]- 

I.   A  deputy;  a   conuuissioner;    a   vicar.    Taylor, 

—2.  [In    law.]     Dctegdtes   are   persons  delegated 

or  appointed      y  Mlie   king's    commission   to   sit, 

upon  an  appeal  to  him,  in  the  court  of  chancery. 

Blumil. 
DK'LKGATE,  dllli-gite,  a.  [delegatus,  Lat.]    De- 
puted. Tni/lvr. 
DE'LEGA  I'ES,  dSl'l^-gites.     iCaurt  of.-]     A  court 

wherein  all  causes  of  appeal, by  way  of  devolution 

from  either  of  the  archbishops,  areVecided. 
DELEGA'TI0N,<lSl.|4-gi'shAn,s.  [del<  gat\o,  Lat.]— 

1.  A  sending  away.— 2.  A  putting  into  commission. 

—3.  The  assignment  of  a  debt  to  another. 
DKLENIFl'CAL,    d4-lj-n4-fi'k4l,   a.      [delenificus, 

Latin.]     Havmg  virtue  to  assuage,  or  ease  pain. 
To  DEL  '.'TE,  dl-lite',  T.  a.  [from  deleo,  Lat.]     To 

blot  out.  Diet. 
DELE TE'RIOUS,  dil-J-ti'r^-fis,  a.  [deleterius,  Lat.] 

Deadly;  destructive.  Broivn. 
DELE' TERY,  d2l'4-t5r-4,    a.    Destructive;  deadly, 

Hudibras. 
DELK'TION,    d4-l4'shaii,     s.      [deletio,    Latin.]— 

1.  Act  o<  rasing  or  blotting  out.— 2.  A  destruction. 

Ualc. 

DELFE,5<'*"^^'- 

[from  ftelyan,  Sax.  to  dig.]— 1.  A  mine:   a  quarry. 

liny.— 2,  tarllien   ware;  counterfeit   China  ware, 

[from  Delft  in  Holland.]     Smart. 
DELIBA'TION,  di-ll-bi'shfin,  s.  [delibatio,  Latin.] 

An  essay;  a  taste. 
To  DELI'BERATE,  d4-l1b'2r-ite,   v.  a.    [delibero, 

Latin.]     I'o  think,  in  order  to  choice;  to  hesitate. 

Addison. 
DELI'BERATE,  d4-llb'?r-ite,  a.  [deliberatus,Lat.] 

—1.  Circumspect;  wary;  advised; discreet.— 2.  Slow; 

tedious;  not  sudden.    Hooker. 
DELI'BERATELY,     <4-lib'?r.ite-U,     ad.     [from 

deliberate.]    Circumspectly;     advisedly;     waHly. 

Drydeu. 
DELI'BERATENESS,  d4-Ub'?r-ite-n?s,  s.    [from 

deliberate.]    Circumspection;    wariness;  coolness; 

caution.     Ki7it;  Charles. 
HKLIHERA'TION,  di-llb-Jr-i'shfin,  s.  [deliberatio, 

Lat.]    The  act  of  deliberating;  thought,  in  order  to 

choice.  Hammond. 
DELI'BERATIVE,  di-llb'^r-i-tiv,    a.    [delibera'i- 

vus,   Latin.]     Pertaining   to  deliberation;   apt   to 

consider. 
DELl'BERATIVE,    di-lib'4r-il.t!v,    s.     [from    the 

adjective.]     The  discourse  in  which  a  question  is 

ill  liberatid.  Bncon. 
DE'LICACY,  dJl'i-ki-s^,  s.  [dclicatesse,  French.]- 

1.  Daintiness;  fineness  in  eating.  Milton. — 2.  Any 
thing  highly  pleasing  to  the  senses.  Milton.— 3. 
Softness;  feminine  beauty.  Sidney. — 1.  Nicety;  mi- 
nute accuracy.  liryileu.-S.  Neatni-ss;  elegance  of 
dress.— 6.  Politeness;  gentleness  of  manners.— 7. 
Indidgence;  gentle  treatment.  Tcniple.—S.  Tender- 
ni ■^•i;  scrupulousness;  mercifulness.— 9.  Weakiie«s 
of  coiistiiuiiou.— 10.  Sixility;  tenuity;  smallness. 

DK'HCATE,  dji;mte,  a.  [delicat,  Fr.]-1.  Fine; 
not  coarse;  consisting  of  small  i)arts.  Arbtithnot. — 

2.  Beautiful;  pleasing  to  the  eye  —3.  Nice;  pleasing 
to  the  taste;  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  Taylor.— A. 
Dainty;  desirous  ot  curious  meats. — 5.  ("hoice,  st» 
lect;  excellent — 0.  Polite;  gentle  of  maimers.— 7. 
Soft;  effeminate;  un-xble  to  bear  hardships.  Slinks. 
—8.  I'uri';  clear.  S/uikspeare. 

DET.ICATE'SSE,    dJl-i-ki-tJss',    «.     [Pr.]      Nice- 

n<sH.    T/ile  III' a  Tub. 
UE'LICA  TELY,  diri-kit.-l*,  ad.  [tVoni  delieate.]- 

l.  Beautifully.  Pope.— 2.  Finily;   not  coarsely.— 3. 

D.iintily.     Taylor.— A.    Clioitely.-*.     Politely.— ft. 

F.rtiniinatelv. 
nE'I.ICATE.\ESS,dil'*.UAt.>n2s,s.  [from  delicate.] 

The  state  o(  being  delicate;  tenderness;  jofmrss; 

eft'ftminacv.  Deuteronomy. 
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DE'LICATES,d?l'4-kJts,  s.  [from  delicate.]    tiitt- 
ties;   rarities;   that  which   is    choice   and   daiutv. 
Jiini,'. 
DE'LICES,  dil'i-sJs,  s.  [plur.    delieiK,  Lat.]     Plea- 
sures. S/iemer. 
DELl'CIOUS,   di-llsh'fls,    a.    [delicieux,    French.] 
Sweet;   delicate;  that  affuixls  delight;   agreeable. 
Pope. 
DELl'CIOUSLY,     di-Hsh'fls-li,     ad.      [from    deli- 
cious.]    Sweetly;   pleasantly;  delightfully.    Heve. 
lotions. 
DEH'CIOUSNESS,  di-llsh'tis-njs,    s.    [from   deli- 
cious.] Delight;  plejtsure;  joy,    Taylor. 
DELIGA' IION,  dai-li-gi'shtin,  s.  [dcligatio,  Lat.] 

A  binding  up.  Wiseman. 
DELI'GHT.dVllte',  s.  [delice,  Fr.]— 1.  Joy;  content; 
satisfaction.    Samuel.— 2.  That  wliich  gives  delight. 
Sliakspeare. 
To  DELI'GHT,  d4-lite',  v.  a.  [delector.  Lat.]  ,  To 

please;  to  content;  to  satisf).    Locke. 
To  DELI'GHT,  d^lite',   v.  n.    To  have  delight  or 

pleasure  in.  H.mlms. 
DELl'GHTFUL,  dMIt  'fil,  a.  [fi«m   delight  and 

full.]     Pleasant;  charming.     Sidney. 
DELI'GHIFULLY,   dA-lUe ff.l-l4,  ad.    Pleasantly; 

cl!arminglv;\vitli  delight.     Milton. 
DELI'GHTFULNESS,  d^-lltc-fdl-nls,  s.   [from  de- 
light.]    Pleasantness;  comlbrt;  satisfaction.      Til- 
lotson. 
DF.LI'GHTSO^IE,  di-lite'sftra,  a.    [from  del^ht.J 

Pleasant:  delightful.     Gre^^'. 
DELI'GHTSOMELY,.li-IJte'sfim-lJ,  ad.  [from  de- 
lightsome.]    Pleasantly;  in  -  dnliiifhtful  manner. 
DELI'tlHlSOftlKNESS,  d^llte's(im-nJs,    s.   [from 

delightsome.]  Pleasantness;  di  lightfulness. 
To  DELl'NEATE,  dMJn'4-ite,  v.  a.  [delineo,  Lat.] 
—1.  To  draw  the  first  draught  of  a  thing;  to  de- 
sign; to  sketch.— 2,  To  paint  in  colours;  to  repre- 
sent a  true  likeness.  Brown.— 3.  To  describe.  Ra- 
leigh. 
DELINEA'TION,    dMin-^i'shSn,    s.    [delineatio, 

Lat.]     The  first  draught  of  a  thing.  Mortimer. 
DELrNqUENCY,  di-llng'kw§n-s4,  s.  [delinquentia, 

Lat.]     A  fault;  failui-i    in  duty.  Sandys. 
DELl'NqUENT    d^-ling'kwSnt,    s.     [from    delin- 

quens,  Lat.]     An  offender.    Ben  Jonson. 
To  DELI'qUATE,  dgl-e'kwite,  v.n.  [deliquio,  Lat.] 

To  nieit;  to  be  dissolved.  Cudisoi'th. 
DELiqUA'TION,    djl-l^-kwi'shfin,  s.    [deliquatio, 

L.itin.]  A  melting;  a  dissolving. 
DELI'OUIUM,  d^Uk'kwJ-i'ini,  s.    [Latin.  A  chymi- 

cal  term.]  A  distillation  by  the  force  of  fire. 
DELI'RAMEN'J-,  d4-lir'4-inlnt,  s.    [deliramemum, 

Lat.]    A  doting  or  foolish  idle  slorj-.  Did, 
To  DELI'RATE,  di-lVite,  v.  n.  [deliro,  Lat.]   To 

dote;   to  rnve. 
DELIRA' TION,  di-le-ri'shfin,  s,    [deliratio,  Latin.] 

Dotagt ;  loUv. 
DELl'RIOUS,  di-lir-i-fts,  a.  [delirius,  Latin.]  Light- 

headed;  raving;  doting.    Sivift. 
DEU'lUrM,ili.\h-'k.&nt,  s,  [Latin,]  Alienation  of 

mind;  dot;i'  e,  Arbutlinot. 
To  DELI'VEKjdi-llv'fir,  v.  a.    [delivrCr,  French.]— 
1.  To  give;  to  yield;  to  offer.  Dryden.—2.  To  cast 
awaj;to  throw  off.  Pope.— 3.  'I'o  surrender;  to  put 
into  one's  hands.  Scmiiiet.—A.  To  save;  to  rescuv; 
to  five.  S/iakjs.—S,   To  speak;  lo  tell;  to  relate;  to 
utter.    Swifi. — 6.  To   disbuixlen  a    woman  of  a 
child.   Pear/iaiii. 
To  DELrVEUmo-.  d4-Hv'flr,  v.  a.— J.  To  put  into 
another's  hands.   S/iaks,—2.   Tn  t;ive  from  IudkI  to 
hand.    Dryjen. 
To  DELI".  KU  UP,d4.Hv'di>flp,  v.  u.  To  surrej\,4er; 

to  give  up.  S/mkspe/tre. 
DELI'VERANCE,  di-lh-'Ar-lnse,  «.  [iielivraiicc, 
Fwnch.]— 1.  The  act  of  delivering  u^  a  tiling  to 
another.- 2.  'ihe  i(^-t  of  freeing  from  captivity, 
slavery,  or  any  oppression;  rescoe.  Dryden.-r-3. 
The  net  iif  speaking;  utterance.  S/iaks.—A.  The  act 
of  bringing  children.  Shnkipeare. 
DEI.l'VF.UER,  di-llv'ar.fir,s,  [fioin  deliver.]-!.  A 
savir:a  rescuer;  a  preserver,  Baeorj.—Z.  A  relater; 
u;ie  tluit  cumniuuic4ites  somethipg.  Bfylf. 
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DELI'VEKY,  lU-Hv'fti-S,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  The 
act  of  delivering;,  or  giving. — 2.  Release;  rescue; 
saving.  S/inks.—3.  A  surrender;  giving  up.  Claren- 
don.^. Utterance;  jirununciatiun;  spcetli.  Hooker. 
—5.  Use  of  (he  limbs;  activity.  ll'oUon.—6.  Child- 
birth. Isaiah. 
DKLL,  dJi,  s.     [ft-om  dal,  Dutch.]     A  pit;  a  valley. 

Sfjcn.icr.  TirkcU. 
DKLPH,  dJir',  s.   A  fine  sort  of  eanhen  ware.  Su>':ft. 
DKLU'DABLE,di-lu'dil-bl,  a.    [fronnlelude.]    Lia- 
ble to  'w  deceived.    Brown. 
To  DELVDIi.,  diSli'lde'.v.a.  [dehido,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
beguile;  to  cheat;  to  deceive.    Drijden.—'i.  'l"o  dis- 
a;  jiomi;  to  frustrate. 
ItKLU'DEK,  d4-li!i'di\r,  s.  [from  delude.]  A  beguiler; 

a  deceiver;  an  inipostor.   Granville. 
To  DELVE,  dMv,  V.  a.  [Oelpan,  Saxon.]—!.  To  dig; 
to  open  the  ground  with  a  spade.  Philips.— 2,  'I'o 
fathom;  to  sift.  S/iaksJware. 
DELVE,  dJlv,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  ditch;  a  pitfal;  a 

den.  BenJonsOii, 
DE'LVER,  djl'vilr,  s.   [from  delve.]  A  digger. 
DK'LUGE,  dSl'USje,  s.  [deluge,  Fr.]—L    A  general 
inundation.  Burnet.— 2.  An  overflowing  of  the  na- 
lui-al  bounds  of  a  river.  DenUum.—Z.  Any  sudden 
and  resistless  calamity. 
To  DE'LUGK,  diSl'lije,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— l.To 
drown;  to  lay  toiafiy  under  water.   Blackniare.—2, 
To  overwhelm;  to  cause  to  sink.   Pope. 
DELU'SION,   de-li'zhin,  s.     [delusio,  Lat.]— 1.    A 
cheat;  guile;  deceit;   ti-eachery.- 2.  A  false  repre- 
sentation; illuiion;  errour.  Prior. 
DELU'SIVE,  di-hVslv,  a.    [from  delusus,  Lat.]  Apt 

to  deceive-    Prior. 
DKLU'bOKY,  d4-lu'sfir-4,  a.     [from  delusus,  Latin.] 

Apt  to  deceive.    GImiviUe, 
DE'MAGOGUE,  djm'a-gog,  s.  [Jtiuji/iuys^.]  A  ring- 
leader of  the  rabble.  South, 
DEMA'IN,     ) 
DEME'AN,     >  de-mJne',  s. 
DEME'SNE,  J 

[domain,  French.]  That  land  which  a  man  holds 
originally  of  himself.  It  is  sometimes  used  also  lor 
a  distinction  between  those  lands  that  the  lord  o( 
the  manor  Ins  in  his  own  hands,  tn  in  the  hands  of 
his  lessee,  and  such  other  lands  api-ertaining  to  the 
said  manor  as  belong  to  free  or  cipyholders.  Phi- 
lips. Sn-if/. 
DEMA'ND.  di-m5.nd',  s.  [demande,  French.]— 1.  A 
claim;  a  challenging.  Locke.— 2.  A  Question;  an 
interrogation.— 3.  A  calling  for  a  thing  in  order  to 
pmchase  it.  Jdclimu.—i.  [In  law,]  The  asking  of 
what  is  due.  Bhunt. 
To  DEM  A'ND,  di-maiid',  V.  a.  [demander,  French.] 

To  claim;  toaskforwith  authority.    Peacham. 
DEM.VNDABLE,  d^mi:i'da-bl,  a.   [from  demand.] 
That  may    be    demanded,  requested,  asked    for. 
Baeon. 
DEMA'NDANT,  d4-man'dant,  s.     [from    demand.] 
He  who  is  actor  or  plaintiff  in  a  veal  action.   Coke. 
DEMANDKIt,  di-miii'dar,s.  [demandeur,  French.] 
—1.  One  that  requires  a  thing  with  authority.— 2. 
One  that  asks  for  a  thing  in  order  to  purchase  it. 
Cnrexv.—3,  A  dunner. 
DEME'ANjdi-mJne'.s.  [from dementr,  French.]   A 

mien;  presence;  carriage.  Sjienser. 
To  DEME'AN, de-mine',  v.  a.   [from  demener,  Fr.]— 
1.    To  liehave;  to  cirry  one's  self.  Tillotson.—2.  To 
lessen,  to  debase;  to  undervalue.  Shakspeare, 
DEME'ANOUR,di-mi'nftr,   s.    [demener,  French.] 

Carriage;  l)ehavinur.  Clarendon. 
DEME'ANS,d4-mW,  s.  pL    An  estate  in  goods  or 

lands. 
To DF,ME'NTATE,d4m?n'iite,v.  n.  [demento, La- 
tin.] To  grow  mad. 
DEMEN'l'A"nON.dim-?n-ti'shftn.  s.   [deraentatio, 

Lat.]    Stale  of  being  mad  or  frantick. 
DEME'RIT,d4-mJr'h,s.   [demerite,  Fr.]   The  oppo- 
site to  merit;  ill  deserving.  S/jenter. 
To  DEME'Rri,dt-m&r'll,  V.  a.     To  deserve  blame 

or  punishment. 
DEME'RSED,  d4-mSr's8d,  a.    [from  demersus,  Lat.] 

Plunged. 
DKME'rSiON,  di-mSr'shan,  s.    [demersio,  Latin.] 
A  drowning. 
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DE'MI,  dfm'4,  inseparaMe  particle,  [demi,  Freneli.J 
Half;  as,  rfemi^-od,  that  is,  hal   human,  half  divine. 

DE'MI-CANNON,  d?m^  kan-njii,  s.  [demi  and  can- 
non.] 

DE'MI-CANNON  Lowest,  d?m'i-k4n-nan.  A  great 
gun  that  carries  a  ball  thirty  poun  is  weiglit. 

DE'MI-CANNON  Ordinary,  d^ni'e-kan-nfin.  A 
great  gun.  It  carries  a  shot  thirty-two  pounds 
weiglit. 

DE'.Ml-CANNON  of  the  greatest  size,  dSm'e-k4n- 
nftn.  A  gun.  It  carries  a  ball  thirty-six  pounds 
weigh  t.  Wilkins. 

DE'MI-CULVERIN  of  the  loxvest  size,  djin'^kftl'vjr- 
in.     A  gun.     It  carries  nine  pounds  weight. 

DE'MI-CULVERIN  Ordinary,  Alm-k-is.^\' \lr-\n.  A 
gun.  It  carries  a  ball  ten  pounds  eleven  ounces 
weight. 

DE'MI-CULVERIN  elder  sort,  d5m'J-kftl'vJr-ln.  A 
gun.  It  carries  a  ball  twelve  pounds  eleven  oun- 
ces weight.  Clarcnilon. 

DE'MI-DEVlL,d?m'e-d?v'vl,  s.    Haifa  devil.  Shaks. 

DE'MIGOD,dlm'J-g3J,  s.  [demi  and  god.]  Partak- 
ing of  divine  nature;  half  a  god. 

DE'JMI-LANCE,  d&m'4-I5nse,  s.  [demi  and  lance.]  A 
light  lance;  a  spear.    Dryden. 

DE'MI-MAN.dg.n'i-nilns.  Half  a  man.    Knolles. 

DE'MI-WOLF,  dJm'i-wilf.s.  [demi  and  Wolf.]  Half 
a  wolf.  Shnkipem-e. 

DE'MISE  di'mi/.f,  s.  [from demetve,  demis,  French.] 
Death;  decease.  Sivij't. 

To  DEMI'SE,  d4'.iil/,e',  v.  a.  [demis,  Fr.]  To  grant 
at  one's  d  atli;  to  bequeath.  Sivift. 

DEMl'SSION,di-mish'dn,  s.  [demis&io,  Lat.]  Degra- 
dation; diminution  of  dignity.    L^Sstratige. 

DIMI'SSIVE,  de-mis'siv,  a.  [dimissus,  Lat.]  Hum- 
ble.    Shenstune. 

To  DEMI'T.  de-rait',  v.  a.  [demitto,  Latin.]  To  de- 
press. Brnvn. 

DEMO'CRACY,  d^m6k'kri-sj,  s.  [%«xpx7-x.]  One 
of  the  three  foi'iiis  of  government;  that  in  which 
the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  the  body  of  the 
people.   Temple- 

DE'MOCRAT.  dgm'6-Urat.  s.  [A  new  coined  word 
from  democracy.]  A  friend  to  poi)ular  govern- 
ment.    Bxirke. 

DEMOCRA'TICAL.  di-mo-krit'4-kil,  a.  [from  de- 
mocracy.] P.rtaining  to  a  popular  government; 
popular.   Broivn. 

DEMOCRA'TICALLY,d4-m6-krit'J-kll-l4,  ad.  In 
a  democratical  raann  r.   A.  Sidney. 

To  DEMO'LISH,d4-m6;'llsh,v.  a.  [demolir,  Fr.]  To 
throw  down  buildings;  to  rase;  to  destroy.  Tii- 
hitson. 

DEMO'LISHER,de-m6l'llsh-ftr,  s.  [from  demolish.] 
One  that  thr.wsdowii  buildings. 

DF.MOLI'TiON.dlni-o.Hsh'fln,  s.  [from  demolish.] 
The  act  of  ov.  rti\row:ng  buildings.  Srvift. 

Dl'VMON,  dc'mSn,  s.  [djemon,  Latin.]  A  spirit;  gene- 
rally an  evil  siiirit.   Prior. 

DEM0NI'ACAL,dJm.m6-nl'i-kil,  7  , 

DEMONl'ACK,  d*.m6'n4-4k,  5 

[from  de-.ion.]— 1.  Belonging  to  the  devil;  devilish. 
—2.  Infill  need  by  the  devil.    Milton, 

DEMO'Nl  ACK,d4-m6'n4-ik,  s.  [from  the  adjective.^ 
One  poss!  ssed  by  the  devil.   Benlley. 

DF.MO'NIAN,  (l4-i')o':'i-an,a.  Devilish.   Mi/ton, 

DEMONO'CRACY,  di-nio-M<5k'kr^-s4, 8.  [Hccifuuv  and. 
xpy"i.c.]  'I"he  i>owerof  the  devil. 

DEMONO'LATRY,  di-mo-nS'li-tri,  s.  [Jxi^vand 
x-tTpsi-e.]   The  worship  of  the  devil. 

DEMONO'LOGY,  di-ra6-n6ri6-j4,  s.  [Jkimw  and 
..oyra>.]  Discourse  ot  the  n;itu re  of  devils. 

DEMO'NS  TRABLE,  di-mdn'strj-bl,  a.    [demonstra- 
bilis.  Lat.]    That   whicli    may   be  proved  beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction.    Glanvillc. 
DEMO'NSTRAULY,(i4-m6n'Mra-blJ.  ad.    [from  de- 
monstrable.] In  such  a  manner  as  admits  of  certain 
Jiroofs.  CIrirendnn- 
To  DEMO'NS  TRATE,  dj-.n6n'  trite,  v.  a.   [demon- 
stro,  Lat.]  'I"o  jirove  with  the  highest  degree  of  cer- 
tahity.  Tillotson. 
DEMONS  rRA'TION,  I§m-rii3n-slii'shftn,s.  [demon- 
stratio,  La']— 1.    The  hia:'ust  degree  of  deducible 
or  argiimental  evidence.  Hooker.— 2,  Indubitable 
evidence  of  the  senses  or  reason.  Tillolson, 
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UKMO'NSrRATIVE, .ai-iiioii'stri-tlv.  a.  [tli-ni'jii- 
5trati\  Us,  J.ut.J— 1.  Uaviinj  iliu  (xiwei-  of  (1<  luoiisiiii- 
liuii;  iiiviiiei.il\  cmiclusivi;.  Huoker. — 2.  Having  tlii.' 
piiwfi-  <>r  e\i)iV5MiiK  cle.irl).  Drijtlin.—i.  I'liat 
wliH-li  sluiWi,  M  ill  iitviiitmlivc  ()i-.  I1011115. 

DKAK/Nb  IKATlVKI.V,  d«iii-,iidii'sii-,itiv.l^,  ail. 
(liMiii  (ifiiiousirauvc.j— I.  Wuii  cviik  iJii;  not  lu  bu 
opposi-il  or  iluul)t.  (1.  Hiiuiii.—z.  Cic.iil>;  |>,aiiily; 
witli  c.  rtain  l<"""lnl^'c.    B  nvti. 

nKMUNSlK/V'roU,  ilcMi-iiioii-sira'lflr,  s.  [tVomtle- 
iiKiiislriitc.  I  Oiictliut  in-ovtj  one  thai  t.  utiiej. 

DK.MO'NS'i  KA  lOliV,  il4-m6u'!.i-Aldi-4,  a.  [ivom 
ileiuoiistialc]  Having  tlie  tcutlency  lo  dcmon- 
sIiTlle. 

DliMU'LCEN  r,il^-infirsent,a.  [limmlcfiis, Latin.] 
SorieiiiiiR';  nioiiiiyiiig;  assua»ive.    Jtrhiiliinu 

VwDKMt'lt,  de-iiiiii-',  v.  ii.  Ltleiiifiiitr.  1>  rencli.]— 
1.  'I'oi'flay  a  j)iottss  inlaw  by  (iuubis  ami  objec- 
tions. li'Miun.—z.  1  o  pause  in  uncertaintj ;  lo  sus- 
yeiid  drurminalion.  Haijward.—i,  To  doubt;  to 
have  scruples.  licutleij. 

7"tt  DK.viU'U,  di-nibi-',  v.a.  To  doubt  of.  Milton. 

DKMU'K,  d^-iuiir',  s.  [iVom  ilie  verb.]  uoubi;  hesi- 
tation.  Suutli. 

DKML"UE,  di-mire',  a.  [des  mceurs,  French.]— 1. 
Sober;  deeiiit.  Sjjeiiscr.—'i'  Grave;  afletiedly  mo- 
dest. Bmuii.  Siv'ji. 

To  DEM U'KE.  di-inire',  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
look  wiiii  an  ati'tcud  modesty.  Sliukujieait. 

DEMU'RELY,  di-miire'l4,  ad.  [from  demure.]— 1. 
With  ait'ected  modesty;  solemnly.  Bticun.—2.  So- 
lemnly.   Sliakspeare. 

DEM  L 'KEN ESS,  di-mure'njs,  s.  [Ironi  dtnnne.] 
—1.  .M(Kksi);  soberness;  gravity  of  aspect.— 2.  Al- 
fecied  inoilesty. 

DE.MU'UER,  d4-mflr'n\r,s.  [denieurer,  French.]  A 
kind  of  i>ause  upon  a  point  of  ilifliculty  in  au  ac- 
tion.  CuwcU 

DEMY',  d4-iui',  s.  A.  kind  of  paper  larger  than 
crown. 

DEN,  din,  s.  [Sen,  Sax.]— 1.  A  cavern  or  hollovv 
ruiniing  horizontaUy.  Hovker.—H.  The  cave  of  a 
wild  beast.  OryctfU.—3.  Doi  may  signify  either  a 
valley  or  a  woody  place.     Gibson. 

DENA'V,d4-na',  s.  D- nial;  refusal.   Sliakspemc. 

DENOHO'LOGY,  den-drd.' oji,  s.  InMcov  and 
K'.;  (LJ'.]   1  he  natural  history  of  trtes. 

DExrABLE.de-nl'a-bl.a.  [from  deny .]  That  which 
may   l)edini'd     Bimvit. 

DENVAI,,  d4-ni'al,  s.  [from  deny.]— 1.  Neni,tion; 
tlio  contrary  to  conlession.  Snliit^i/.—^.  Uefusal; 
tlie  Contrary  togiaut.  Snak-<>: — 3.  Abjunition;  con- 
trary to  acknowl  dgmcnt  or  profession  of  adhe- 
rence.. Sutit/i, 

DENrER,d4.n'i  f.r,  s.  [from deny.]—!.  A  contradic- 
tor; an  oppoi:'  nt.  H'l.Us. — .!.  One  that  do  s  not 
own  oracknowlKlge.  Suul/i,—3.  A  iifuser;one  that 
ivfusvs.   A.'.  Lkoiltn. 

DENl'ER,  di-iiirt',  s.  [from  denarius,  Latin.]  A 
small  denomi;*:  lion  of  French  money. 

To  DE'NIGRAl  E,d*n'e-Rr4te,ordi.nl'grite,  y.  a. 
[deni;;ro,  Lai.  |  To  b.acken.  Bi-invn.  Boyie. 

DV^NlGHA'llON,  ilfen-i-gri'.lifin,  s.  [deuigratio, 
Lai  1  A  Ul.iCheiiing,  ot  utauiug  biaci».  Bui/le. 

DENIZATION.  dJ;i4-i4'shfti',  s.  [from  denizen.] 
The  act  of  ••niVancliising.  Davics. 

[from  dyua«Idyn,Welsh,  a  man  of  the  city.]— 1.  A 
fi-eeman;  one  enfrancliised.  Davits. — 2.  [In  law.] 
A  /leiiizen  is  an  alien  born,  hut  who  has  obtained, 
ca-  iloimlioiie  regis  letters  patent  to  make  hiui  an 
En):;lish  subject.  Bl/ickitour. 

To  DE'NIZEN,  dJn'i-itn,  v.  a.  To  enfi-anchise;  to 
make  tree.    Ouuue 

To  UENO'MIN  ATE,  di-nom'e-nite,  v.  a.  [denomi- 
no,  Laiin.]  To  nana;  to  give  n  name  tu.  Ham- 
inond* 

DENOMINA'TIOX,  d^non>-4-nA'shfln,  s.  [denonii- 
natio,  Lnt.]  A  nauie  given  to  a  ihing.  Rojtcra. 

DENO'MINA  I IVE,  di-idui'i-ni-t1v,  a.  [from  de- 
nominate.]- 1.  That  which  gives  a  uanit;  that 
which  confers  a  distinct  appelUtion.— 2.  That  I 
which  obtains  a  distinct  appellation.  Cocker. 
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DEXOMINA'TOR,  di-uom-i-ni'(Ar,  s.    from  den<M 

minai. .]   The  giver  of  a  name.  Brown. 
DEXOMIXA'IOU  I.J  a  J'iai/iun.tli-u6in-i-i\li\&i:  Is 
the  uuiid)i.r  below  the  line,  showing  the  measure 
and  (juallty  of  llie  parts  vthidi  any  inuger   is  di- 
videil  iniu.  Hi,rris- 
DE.NO  i  A'TIOX,  den-o-l;i'sl.dii,  g.    [denolalio,  Lat.] 

The  ail  of  denoliUf;. 
To  DENU'  IE,  dc-uot  ',  v.  n.    [denoto,  Latin.]    To 

niark;  to  be  a  sign  of;  lo  betoken. 
To  UENO'UNCE,di-iidi^i:se',v.  a.    [denuncio,  Lai.] 
denoneer,  French.]— 1.    To  threamiby  protlai.ta- 
tion.     Decay  uf    Fiety.—Z.     lo  give  informatiuu 
against.    Aylij/'e. 
DENOU'NCE.MENT,  de-notmse'niJnt,  s.    [trom  de- 
nounce.]   'I'he  act    of  proclaiming   any   menace. 
Bron  It, 
DENOU'NCER,   d^-noim'sdr,   s.    [from  denounce.] 

One  that  dedans  some  mi-nacf.   Dnjilen. 
DENSE,  dense,  a.  [densus,  Lai.]  Close;  compact;  ap- 
proaching til  solidity.   Locke. 
DE'NSITY,  dln's4-ti,  s.  [densitas,  Lat.]  Closeness; 

coiiipactiu  ss;  close  adhesion  of  pans.  Weuton. 
DE'NTAL,  din'tiil,  a.  [deiiia  is,  Latin.]— l.  Belong- 
ing or    relating   to   the  teeth.— 2.    [Ifi  grammar.] 
Priinounced  pi-mcipaily  by  the  agency  of  the  teeth. 
Haider. 
DE'NTAL,  dJn'.Sl,  s.  A  small  shell-fish.  IVoodwanl. 
DENTE'LLI,  tMn-iiVlk,  s.  [Ital.]    Modillons. 
DENJ  lCULA'TJON,dfn-tlk-u-li'sh&n,  s.    [denticu- 
latus,  Latin.]   The  stale  of  being   set  vvith  small 
teeth.    Gre:v. 
DENITCULATED,  dlii-tik'i-l4-t£d,a.    [denticiila- 

Uis.  Lat]  Set  wiih  small  teeth. 
DFl'NnFHICE,  den'ii:-fris,s.    [dens  and  fiico,  La- 
tin.]    A  powder  made  to   scour  the  teeth.     Ben 
Juiison, 
DE'NTIST,  dJn'tist,  s.  [from  dens,  Lat-]  A  surgeon 

who  confines  his  pmctice  to  the  teeth.  Berdmore. 
DENTI'TION,  din-iishan,  s.   [dentitio,  Lhtin.]-!. 
The   act  of  breeding  the  teeth.— 2.    The   liMie  at 
which  cliililreiis'  teeth  are  bred. 
To  pENU'DATE,d4-i.i'uite,  v.  a.  [denudo,  Latin.] 

Todivesi;  to  snip.  Decay  o)  fieri/. 
DEXUDA'TION,  di-niKli  slidn,  s."[from  denudate.] 

Tile  act  of  stripping. 
To  DENU'DE,  d^-nude',  v.  a.   [denudo,  Latin.]    To 

strip;  lo  make  naked     C'areiiiiun. 
DENl,Xl.IAT10X.di-nai,-<^h^i'shon.   s.    [dennn- 
ciaiio,  I.;it.]  The  act  of  denouncing;  a  publick  me- 
nace.  Unrtl. 
DEXUXCIA'TOR,  de-nfln-sli-i'iflr.s.  [from  denun- 
cio, Latin  ]—i.  He   that  pruthiims   any    threat.— 
2.    He   that  lays  an  information  against  another. 
Ayliffe. 
Tu  DENY,  .4-ni',  v.  a.  [dinier,  Fr.]— I.  To  conti'ndict 
an  accus:nion;  not  lo  confess.    Genesis.— 2.   To  re- 
tuse;  not  to  grant.   Dryilen.—3.    To  aluiegate;  to 
disown.   Jjshtm.—4.    To  renounc- ;  to  treat   as  fo- 
reign, or  not  belonging  to  one.  Sprutt. 
To  DEOBSIRU'CT,  di.db-^trdkt',  V.  a.  [deobstruo, 

Lai.]    lo  clear  from  impediments.  More. 
DEO'BSTRL'EN  r.  di-6l/sirii-Jiit,  s.    [deobstrnens, 
LhI.J  a  medicine  that  has  the  |)ower  to  resolve  vis. 
cidiiies.    Arbuthnot. 
DE'ODAXD,  di-6-daiid,  s.  [dco  dnndum,  Latin.]   A 
thing  given  or  forfeited  to  God  for  the  pacifying 
his  wrath,  in  case  of  any  misfortune,  by  which  any 
Christian  comes  to  a  violent  end,  without  the  fault 
of  anv  reasonable  creature.   Cmvel. 
To  DEO'FPILATE.  dWp'pJ-iite,  v.  a.    [de  and  op- 

pilo,  Lat.]  To  deubsiruci;  to  cleiir  a  passage. 
DEOPPILA'TION.  didp-p4-li'shfln,  s.   [from  deop- 

pilate.]  The  act  ol  clearing  obstructions.  Broken. 
bEO'l'PlLA  riVE,di-dp'pi-l4-tlv,  a.   [from  deopiu- 

late.]   Deolislruent.  HnrxeU. 
DEOSCULA'  110\,di-d<kiV;i'shan,  s.  [deosculaiio, 

Lat.]  The  act  of  kissing.  StiUingJIeet. 
To  DEPA'lNl',di-pJni',  v.  a.  [depeint,  Fr.]— 1.  To 
picture;  to  describe  by  colours.  Spenser.— 2.  'lo 
describe.  Cny. 
TuDEPAKi',d4-piit',  V.  n.  [depart,  Fivnch.]-!. 
To  go  away  from  a  place.  Susanna —2.  To  dc«i>t 
ti-om  pract  Ci;.   Kitij^s.—S.  To  be  lost;  to  p<'rish.  F.t. 
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draf.-»4.    T^  desert;   to  revolt;  to   fall   away;  to 
a|ni«tati7.e.   Isnia/i. — 5.   'I'o  delist  from  a  resolution 
or  0|>inion.    Clarenrlon.—6.    To  die;  to  decease;  to 
leave  the  world.  Gniesis. 
To  UKPA.'RT,  d4-piri',  V.  n.     To  quit;  to  leave;  to 

retire  from.  Brn  Jorison. 
To  DEPA'RT,  di-part',  v.  a.   [partir,  Fr.]  To  divide; 

to  separate. 
DEPyV'RT,di-pirt',  s.  [depart,  French.]— 1.  The  act 
of  ("oiniiraway.  Shaks.—2.  Death.  S/iaks.—S.  [With 
chymisls.]  An  operation  so  named,  hecatise  the  par- 
tii'les  of  silver  are  depnited  or  divided  from  gold. 
DEPA'RTER.di-par'tfir.s.  [from  depart.]  One  that 
refines  metals  by  separation. 

DEPA'RT?^EN  r,di-pirt'mlnt,  s.  [department, Fr.] 
Separate  allotment;  business  assigned  to  a  particu- 
lar person.  Arbutlnut, 

DEPA'RTURE,  di-p^i-'tshftre,  s.  ['Vom  depart.]— 1 . 
A  going  away.— 2.  Death;  decease;  the  act  of  hav- 
ing the  present  state  of  existence.  Addison. — 3.  A 
forsaking;  an  abandoning.    Tillotson, 

DEPA'SCEN  r,  dJ-p4s's?nt,  a.  [depascens,  Latin.] 
Feeding  grtedily. 

To  DEPA'STURE,  d'-pis'tsbi'ire,v.  a.  [fnim  depas- 
cor,  Lat.]  To  eat  up;  to  consume  by  feeding  uimn 
it.  Spcnxer. 

To  DEPA'STURE,  di-pjs'tshi\re,  v.  n.  To  feed. 
Blarkifojie. 

To  DEl\\'UPERATE,dJ.p^w'plr  ite,  v.  a.  [depau- 
pero,  Lut.]  To  make  poor.  Arbulhnot. 

DEPE'CTIBLE,  d4-p^k'ti-bl,  a.  [from  depecto,  La- 
tin.]  rough;  clammv.  Bacon. 

To  Di^^PE'INCT,  di-p5nkt',  V  a.  [depeindre,  Fr.] 
To  paint;  to  describe  in  colours,   Sicnser. 

To  DEPE'ND.  di-p§nd',  v.  n.  [depemleo,  Latin.]— 1. 
To  hang  from.  Dryden.—2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude or  expectation.  Bacon.— 3.  To  be  in  sus- 
pense. Bacon.— 4.  To  DEPEND  ufion.  To  rely  on; 
to  trust  to.  Clarrndon.—S.  To  be  in  a  state  of  dt- 
pendeiice.  Shaks.~6.  To  rest  upon  any  thing  as  its 
cause.  Rijgers- 

DEPE'N DANCE, dj-pln'dinse,  ) 

DEPE'NDANC Y,  di-pjn'd4u.s^,  S  ^" 
[from  depend.]— 1.  The  sute  of  hanging  down  from 
a  supporter.- 2.  Something  hanging  upon  an- 
other. Dryden.-S,  Concatenatioji;  connexion;  re- 
lation of  one  thing  to  another.  Locke. — 4.  State  of 
of  being  at  the  disposal  of  another.  Tiltotson. — 5. 
The  things  or  persons  of  which  any  man  has  the 
dominion.  Bacon. — 6.  Reliance;  trust;  confidence. 
Hooker. 

DEl'E'NDANT,  dJ-pln'dint,  a.  [from  dei>end.]  In 
the  power  of  another.  Huoker. 

DEPE'XDANT,  d4-pSn'dint,s.  [from  depend.]  One 
who  lives  in  subjection,  oi  at  the  discretion  of  an- 
other. Clarendon. 

DEPE'NDE\CK,de-pln'dlnse.  ■) 

DEPE'NDENCY,  di-pjn'  ^n-!.4,  5 
[from  dependeo,  Lai.]— 1.  Thing  or  person  at  the 
disposal  or  discretion  of  aiiother.  Collier. — 2.  State 
of  being  subordinate,  or  subject  Bacon.— 3.  That 
wh>ch  is  not  rincipal,  that  which  is  subordinate. 
Burnet. — 4.  Concatenation;  connexion.  S/mks. — 5. 
Relation  of  any  tiling  to  another.  Burnet. — 6. 
Trust;  relinnce;  confidence,   .^tiltingjieet. 

DEPE'NDENT,di-p?n'd5nt,  a.  [dependens,  Latin.] 
Hanging  down.    Teacham. 

DEPE'NDENT,d4-p§n'd&nt,  s.  [from  dependens,  La- 
tin.] One  <ul)ordinate.  Rogers. 

DEPE'NDER,  d*-  Jri'dftr,  s.  [from  depetid.]  One 
that  repo'ies  on  the  kindness  of  another.  S/iaks. 

DEPERDI' nON.d&p-lr-dlsh'fin.  s.  [from  depei-di- 
tns,Lat.]  Loss;  di-struciion.  Brotvn. 

DEPHLEGMA'l'ION,d5-flJg-mi'shfin,s.  [from de- 
phlegm.]  An  operation  which  takes  away  from  the 
phlegm  any  spirituous  fluid  by  repeated  distillation. 
Outnn/.  Boi/le. 

ToTJEPHLE'GM,  dj.fllm',  7 

To  DEPHLE'GMArE,d4-Hj),''Miite,  V"  "• 

(dephlegmo,  low  Lat,]     To  clear  from  phlegm,  or 
aqueous  insipid  matter.   Buyle, 

DEPHLE'CiMEDNRSS,de-Hjm'id-nes,  s.  [from  de- 
phlegm.]  The  quality  of  being  freed  from  phlegm. 
Bot/lc. 

To  DEPI'CT,  di-pikt',  v.  a.  [depingo,  depictum,  La- 
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tin.]— 1.  To  paint;  to  ponrtray.  Taylor.— 3.  To  de- 
scribe to  the  mind.  Felton. 

To  DEPI'C TURE,  di-jilk'tsliure.  v.  a.  [de,  Latin, 
and  picture.]  To  represent  in  painting.  IVeever. 

DEPI'LATORY,  d^pll'l J-tfir  i,  s.  [de  and  pilus,  La- 
tin.]  An  application  used  to  take  away  hair. 

DE'PILOUS,  di-pl'lfis,  a.  [de  and  pilus,  Lat.]  With- 
out h:iir.  Brown. 

DEPLANPATION.dJp-lin-ii'shfln,  s.  [deplanto, 
Latin.  [Theact  of  taUic  gplants  up  from  the  bed. 

DEPLE'TION.  de-plA'shfin,  s.  [depleo,  depletus,  La- 
tin.]  TheMCt  ofe,r[pt\ing.  Arhutlnint. 

DEPLO'RABLE,d*-p;6'rli-bI,a.  [f,om  deploro,La- 
tin.]— 1.  Lamentable;  sad;  calamitous;  miserable; 
hopeless.  Clarendon.— 2.  Contemptible;  despicable; 
as  dehlorahle  noivsense. 

DEPLO'RABLENESS,  d^-pl6'r4-hl.nSs.  s.  [from 
deplorable.]   The  stale  of  being  deplorable. 

DEPLO'RABLY,  d4-plo'ri-bl4,  ad.  [from  deplora- 
ble.]  Lamentably;  miserably.  South. 

DEPLO'RA TE,  di-pl6',  Ate,  a.  [deploratus,  Latin.] 
Lamt  ntalde;  hopeless.  VEstrnnge. 

DKPLORA' TION.  dJo-lS  la'shtln.  s  [from  deplore.j 
The  act  of  deploring. 

Tu  DKPLO'HE,  d4  pl6re',  v.  a.  [deploto,  Latin,]  To 
lament;  to  bewail;  to  bemoan.  Dryiten. 

DEPLO'RER,  di-j)lo'rfir,  s.  [from  deplore.]  A  la- 
nienter;  amounier. 

DKPLUMA'TION,  d§p-lA-ma'shfin.  s.  [deplumatio, 
Latin.]— 1.  Plucking  otf  the  feathers.— 2.  [In  sur- 
gery.] A  swelling  of  the  eye-lid  ;,  accompanied  with 
thi' flailing  of  the  haiisfrom  the  eye-brows.  Philips. 

7'oDEPLU'ME,d^pli'ime',  v.a.  [deandpluma,  La- 
tin.] To  strip  off  its  feathers. 

To  DEPO'NE,  di-ponn',  v.  a.  [depono,Lat.]— 1.  To 
lay  down  as  a  pledge  or  security.— 2.  To  risk  upon 
the  success  of  an  adventure.   Hndibras. 

DEPO'NENT,dJ-p6'nJnt,s.  [from  depono,  Lat.]— 1. 
One  that  espouses  his  testimony  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice.— 2.  [In  grammar.]  Such  verbs  as  have  no  ac- 
tive voice  are  called  deponents.  Clarke. 

To  DEPO'PULATE,  dJ-pop'iVliie,  v.  a.  [depopulor, 
Lat.]  To  unpeopl  ;to  lay  waste.  Bacon 

DEPOPULA'TION,  di  poi'-iVli'shfln,  s.  [from  de- 
populate.] The  act  of  uiipeopliiig;  havock;  waste. 

DEPOPULA'l  OR,d4-p6i.'i-li-n^r,s.  [from  depopu- 
late.] A  dispeopler;  a  destroyer  of  mankind. 

To  DEPO'RT,  deport',  V.  a.  [deporter,  Fr.]  To  carry; 
to  demean.  Po/ie. 

DEPO'RT,  dJ-p6ri',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Demeanour; 
behaviour.  Milton. 

DEPORTATION,  dgivii- i'shftn,  s.  [dcportatio, 
Lat.]—].  Transportation;  exile  into  a  remote  part 
of  the  dominion.— 2.  Exile  in  general.  Ayliffe. 

DEPO'RTMENT,  dj-p6rt'mgnt,  s.  [deportement, 
Fr.]  1.  Conduct;  management.  Walton — 2.  De- 
nieanoiu'!  behaviour.  Swift. 

To  DEPO'SE,  di-p6ze',  v.  a.  [depono,  Lat.]— 1.  To 
lay  down:  to  lodge;  to  let  fall.  Woodward.— 2.  To 
degrade  from  dignity.  Dryden.—Z,  To  take  away; 
to  divest.  Shaks.—i.  To  give  testimony;  to  attest. 
Bacon.— 5.  To  examine  any  one  on  his  oath. 
Slinksprnre. 

To  DEPO'SE,  d4-p6ze',  v.n.  To  bear  witness.  Sidney. 

DEPO'SITARY,  dk-po/.'h-t&r-k,  s.  [depositarius,  La- 
tin.] One  with  whom  any  thing  is  lodged  in  trust. 
S/inkspeare. 

DEVO'SING.di-po'zlng,  s,  [from  depose.]  The  act 
of  <lrthroiiing.  Shakspcnre. 

To DEPO'SIi'E, (\k-\t6y.'h,  v.  a.  [depositum, Latin.] 
—I.  'l"o  lay  up;  to  lodge  in  any  place.  Garth.  Bent. 
ley.— 2.  To  lay  up  as  a  pledge  or  security.— 3.  To 
place  at  interest.  S/jratt.—4.  To  lay  aside.  Decay 
of  Pieti/. 

DEPO'si  TE,  dJ-po/,'ii.s.  [depositum, Lat.]— 1.  Any 
thing  committed  to  the  trust  and  care  of  another. — 

2.  A  pledge;  a  pawn;  a  thinggivtn  asa  si  curity.— 

3.  Tht  state  of  a  thing  pawned  or  pledged.  Baron. 
DEPOSI'TION,  dJ|vp6-/.I.sh'fin,  s.— l.The  act  of  giv- 
ing puldick  testimony.— 2.  The  act  of  degrading 
one  from  dipnity. 

DKPO'SnOHY,  di-pO/'e-tOr-4,  s.  [from  deposit.] 
The  place  where  any  thing  is  lodged,  .iddison. 

DEPRAVA'TION,  dep-r4-\i'shfln,  s.  [depravatie, 
Lat.]— 1.  The  act  of  making  any  thing  bad.  Stoifi. 
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-^2.  Degeneracy;  depravity.  5o/rf/i.— 3.  Defamation. 
SlKik.yfiea  c. 

'/"o  DEPKA'VE,  cli-piiv<.',v.  a.  [depravo,  Lat.J  To 
vitiate;  to  corrupt.   Hooker. 

DKl'KA'VKOiNESS.  di-priyd'ii?s,  s.  [from  de- 
prave.] Corruption;  taint;  vitiated  state.  Hamniund. 

DKPHA'VKMENT.  d4-prive'iiiJm,  s.  [from  de- 
prave.] A  vitiated  state.  Brown. 

DAPKA'VER,  d4-pri'vftv,  s.  [from  deprave.]  A 
corrupter. 

DKPRA'VITYjdi.priv'i-ti,  9.  [from  deprave.]  Cor- 
ruption. 

DE'PKECABLE,dip'pr4.Ivi  bi,a.  [from  deprectite.] 
Capable  of  bring  entreated;  fit  to  be  eiuivated. 
Scolt. 

To  DE'PRECATE,  dip'pri-kite,  v.  a.— 1.  To  beg 
oft';  to  pray  deliverance  from;  to  avert  by  prayer. 
SmtUr}(lge.—2.    I'o  impli.re  mere),  fiior. 

DEPRECA'TION,  dSp-pi4-Ua'shan,  s.  [deprecaiio, 
Latin.]  Prayer  against  evil.   Brozvii. 

DE'PRECA  I'lVE,  I'.ep'pri-ki-tiv,     7 

DE'PKECATORY,  dJp'pi  4  ki-.ftr-i.  3 

[from  dtrprecntif.']    That  serves  to  depreeate.  Bacon. 

DEPRECA'TOR,  d?p-pri-ki'lftr,  ,.  [deprecator, 
Latin.]  An  e\cuser. 

To  DEPRE'CIATE,  di-pri'sh^-Jte,  v.  a.  [depre- 
tiare,  Lat.]— 1.  To  bring  a  thing  down  to  a  lower 
price. — 2.  To  undervalue.  Axldhon. 

To  DE'PREDATE.  dSp'prJ-dite,  v.  a.  [dejjraidari, 
Lat.] — 1.  To  rob;  to  pillage.— 2.  To  spoil;  to  devour. 
Bncon. 

DEPREDA'TION,  dip-pri-di'shfin,s.  [depr«datio, 
Latin.] — I.  A  robbing;  a  spoiling.  HriipvaiU.—2. 
Voracitv;  waste.  Bacoiu 

DEPREDA'TOR,  dSp'pr^Kii-tflr,  s.  [deprvedator, 
Lat.]  A  robber;  a  devourer.  Bacon. 

To  DEPREHE'ND.  cllp-pri-liind'  v.  a.  [deprehen- 
do,  Latin.]— 1.  To  catch  one;  to  takr'  unawares. 
Hooker.— 2.  To  discover;  to  find  out  a  thing. 
Bacon. 

DEPREHE'NSIBLE,  d5p-pr4-hjn'sj-bl,  a.  [from 
depreliend.]— 1.  That  may  be  caught.— 2.  That 
may  be  understood. 

DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS,  dip-p  ^-hf  n'si-bl-n?s, 
s. — 1.  Capableiiess  of  bein^  caugiit.— 2.  Intelligi- 
bleness. 

DEPREHE'NSION,  d?p-pr^h5'/sh6n,  s.  [depr-- 
hensio,  Latin.]— 1.  A  catching  or  taking  unawares. 
—2.  A  discovPry. 

7"oDEPRE'SS,d4-pr?s',  v.  a.  [from  depressiis,  Lat.] 
— 1.  To  press  or  thrust  do\»ii.— 2.  To  let  fall;  to 
let  down,  Ke7Ctoii. — 3.  To  humble;  to  deject;  to 
sink.  Aildiion. 

DEPRE'SSIOX,  di-prgsh'fin,  s.  [depressio,  [Latin.— 
1.  The  act  of  pressingdown. — 2.  The  sinking  or 
falling  in  ot  a  surface.  Buijlr.—^.  The  act  of  hum- 
bling; abasement.  Bncon. 

DEPRE'SSION  of  an  Equation,  di-prJOi'flii,  [in 
algebra]  is  the  hiinging  it  into  lower  and  more 
simpi'  terms  of  division. 

DEHRE'SSOH,  d4-pris'sflr,  s.  [depressor,  Lat.]  He 
that  keeps  or  presses  down. 

KEPRIVA'TION,  d?i)-pr4-vi'slifin,  s.  [Irom  de  and 
privatio,  Latin.]— 1.  The  act  of  ilepriving.  or  tak- 
ing away  fro;n.  Bcntleij. — 2.  [In  law.]  Is  wh -n  a 
cl'-rgynrjn,  as  a  bishop,  parson,  vicar,  or  prebend, 
is  depii^  (1  from  his  pivferments. 

Tu  UKPRl'VE,  d4-priv.'  v.  a.  [from  de  and  privo, 
Latin.]— 1.  To  bereave  one  of  a  thing.  Clarendon. 
—a.  I'o  hinder;  to  d.-lmr  from,  liryden.—^  To 
release;  to  free  Com.  S/ienser.—i.  To  put  out  of 
any  office.  Bacon. 

DE'PRIVER,  di'pi!-'  fir,  s.  One  that  deprives  ano- 
ther of  any  thing    It'iillastou, 

DEPTH,  djpr//,  s.  [from  deep,  of  diep,  Dutch.]— 1. 
Deepness;  the  measure  ol  any  thing  from  the  sur- 
face downwai-d.  Ba'on.—2.  Deep  plice;  not  a 
shoal.  nryden.—S.  The  abyss;  a  gulph  of  infinite 
profundity.  P  oxierljs.—t.  I'he  mitldle  or  bright 
of  a  season;  appliid  commonly  to  winter.  Cla- 
rendon-— 5.  Abstrusi  ness;  obscurity.    Aildison. 

To  DE'PIHEN,  dJpV/m,   .a.  [diei)en,  Dutch.]  To 

dt  ei)en .  Diet- 
To  DEPU'CELATE,  dj-pi'si-lite,  v.  a.  [depuccler, 
Fr.]  To  deflower.  Diet. 
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DEPU'LSION,   dk-\  ai'shan,   s.   [depulsio,  Lat.]  A 

healing  or  thrusting  away. 
DEPU'LSORY,    di-pil'sdr-i,    a.    [from    depulsuj, 

Latin.]  Putlmg  away. 
To  DEPURATE,  dep'i-rite,  v.  a.   [depurer,  Fr.] 

To  purity;  tocf  anse.  Boyle. 
DE'PURA  IE,  dlp't'i-riie,   a.   [from  the  verb.]— 1. 
Cleansed;  freed  from  dregs.— 2.    Pure;  not  coma- 
minatetl.  Clanville 
DKPUR  A'TION,  dip-i-ri'slidn,  s.  [depuratio,  Lat.] 
The  act   of  separating  the   pur>-  from  the  impure 
part  or  an)  thing.  Boyle. 
To  DEPU'RE,   dA-i>diie',   v.  a.   [de|>urer.  French.] 
—1.     To   free    from  impurities.— 2.     To    purge. 
Ralf-ig/i. 
DEPUl'A'TION,    dJp-iVta'slifln,    s.     [<lepiitation, 
Fr.  nch.]— 1.    The  act    ot   d-puting,    or  sending 
with     a    special     commission. — 2.      Vieegerency. 
Sont/i. 
To  DEPL  I'E,  dj-|>uu ',   v.  a.    [depot,  r,    French.] 
Ti)  send  with  a   special  coimnission;  to  eiiipower 
one  to  transact  instead  of  another.  Ruicommon. 
DE'PUTY,   d^p'i'i-ti,  s.  [depute,   French,  from  de- 
putatus.  Latin.]— 1    A  lieutenant;  a  viceroy.  Hale. 
— 2.  Any  one  that  transacts  business  for  another. 
Hooker. 
To    DEqUA'NTIlATE,   di-kwdn'i^-iiie,     v.     a. 
[from  de  and  quantitas,  Latin.]  To  diminish  the 
quantity  of.     Brmvn. 
DER,  dfir,  in  the  beginning  of  names  of  places,  i» 
derived  from  fetoji,  a  wild  beast,  unless  the   place 
stands  upon  a  river;  then  from  the  British  duv,  i.  e. 
water.     Gibson. 
To    DERA'CINATE,    di-rSs's^nite,   v.   a.    [dera- 
ciiier,  French.]    I'o  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roow. 
Shtikspctire. 
ToDERA'IGN.Jj.    1      , 
To  DERATN.     5"*  ^^^'^  '  ^"  ■* 
To  prove;  to  justify.     Blonnt. 
To  DERA'NGE,  di-randje',  v.  a.  [from   de,  Latin, 

and  range.]    I'o  put  out  of  oilier;  to  disarrajige. 
DERA'NGEMENT,   di-iindj4'ni^nt,   s.   [from   the 

verb.]    I'he  state  of  being  out  of  order. 
DEFRA'Y    d4-tra',  s.  [from  defrayer.  Fr.]  Tumulty 

disord'-r;  noise. 
To  DRRE,  dire,  v.  a.  [T)  pan,  Saxon.]  To  hurt.  Ol). 

solete.  S/jenscr. 
DERELrC'lION,  il2r-4-llk'shftn,  s.  [dereVictio,  Lat.] 

An  utter  forsaking  or  i.  aving.  Honker, 
DERELI'CTS,   df i-il?Uts',   s    pi.    [In    law.]    Such 

goods  as  are  w.lf  \\\  tl  rown  awav.    Diet. 
To  DERI'DE,  dj-  ide',  v.   a.  [deri'deo,   Latin.]     To 

laugh  at;  to  m  ■  k   to  turn  to  ridicule.  TiUotson. 
DERl'DKR,d^-i'dftr.s.  [from  the  verb.]  A   mock- 
er; a  sc  ilfi'i .  Hooker.     * 
DEUrSlOX.  d4-.i/.h'ftn,  s.  [derisio,  Latin.]—!.   Tlie 
act    of  deriding  or   lauirliing     at.- 2.    Contempt; 
scorn;  a  laughiMC-tock.    Jeremiah.  Milli.n. 
DERI'SIVE,   .  i-ri'slv,  a.  [from  deride.]  .Mocking; 

scotfini^.  Pol>e. 
DER'SORY,     di-ii'sfir-i,     a.    [dtrisorius,    Latin.] 

Mocking;  ridi''iiliiig. 
DERI'V\BLE,  di  rl'v4-bl.  a.  [frotn  derive.]  Attain- 

able  bv  right  of  descent  or  derivation.  South. 
DERIV.\"riON,  djr-i.vi'shfln.  s.  [derivatio,  Lat.] 
—I.  A  draining  of  water.  Bnrn't.—2.  The  tracing 
of  a  wfird  from  its  original.  Locke. — 3.  Tlic  tracing 
of  any  thin  from  iis  source.  Hale. — I.  [In  mtu)- 
cine.]  riic  drawing  of  a  humour  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  anothir.     IVi  nnan.  . 

DERI'VA  I  IVE.  d4-r1v'4-iiv,  a.  [deiiuitiviis,  Lat.] 

Driv  d  o'- taken  from  another.  Hnle, 
DERI'VAITVE    li-rlVa-tlv,  s  [froai  the  adjective."! 
The  thing  or  word  d -rived   or  taken  from  another. 
Sorlh 
DF.RI'VA  l'IVEI.Y,d^rIv'i-tIv-li,  ad.  [from  deriva- 

tiv  .]  In  a  ileriv  itive  manner. 
To  DERl'VE,  di-rivi',  v.  a.  [deriver,  French,  from 
derive,  Latin.]- 1.  To  turn  the  coiu'se  of  any  thinif. 
South.— 2.  To  deduce  from  its  original.  liuy!r.—3. 
T(i  communicate  to  another,  as  from  the  oriein 
and  sourc-.  South. — 4.  To  communicate  to  by  de- 
scent ol  blood.  Felton.—S.  To  spii  ad  from  one 
place  to  anotli  r.  Dai>ie.t.—6.  [In  grammar.]  To 
trace  a  word  from  its  urigtB. 
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To  DERI'VE, dS-ilve',  v.  n— 1.  To  come  from;  to 
owe  its  orig-iu  to.  Prior.— 2.  To  descend  Irora. 
Sluik.ipenre. 

DERI'VER,  di.ri'vSr,  s.  [from  derive.]  One  that 
draws  or  fetch,  s  from  the  ori),'iii.  South. 

DERN,  dSrn,  a.  [»e;i]i)),  Saxon.]— l.  Sad;  solitary.— 
2.  Barbarous;  i-rm  1.  Out  of  use. 

To  DER'NE.  igni,  v.  n.  [from  fty^nan,  Sa\on; 
occuliate.]  To  sculk.  Hudson  in  Eiiglaiitrn  Par- 
iifii-sus. 

DER'x^FUL,  dirii'ful,  a.  [from  dern.]  Sorrowful. 
S/Jifii.fer'.t    ht/stilis. 

DERNI'ER,  .''h-'.>^kr.''.  a.  Last-     Ayl'jT/;. 

2'oDE'ROGATE,dgr'6-;;ite,  v.  a.  [d.  lOgo,  Lat.]- 
1.  To  do  an  act  contrary  to  a  jir  c  di.K'-  law  or 
custom.  Hale.— 2.  To  lessen  the  "orth  of  any  per- 
son or  thing;  to  disparni'e. 

DER'OGATr'XY,  di/b--kt  -\h,  ad.  [from  dero- 
gate.] With  derog. till..  Shakipeare. 

To  DR'ROGA  TE,  dj/o-f^ite.  v.  n.  Todetract. 

DE'ROGATE,  .i^i-'o-gite,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Les- 
s'-ned  in  vahie.  Sktjk-:fienre. 

BEROGA'TION,  dli-o-ga'shfln,  s.  [derogatio,  Lat.] 
— 1.  The  act  cf  brcaiviiigaiid  making  void  a  former 
law.  South— 2.  A  disparaging;  lessening  or  tak- 
ing away  the  worth  of  any  person  or  thing. 
Hooker. 

DERO'GATIVE,dA  -Sjr'a-tiv.  a.  [derogativus,  Lat.] 
Detracting;  lessening  the  value.     Brown. 

DEHO'GATORILY,  tli-i-6>^a  ttl'-i-=J.  ad.  [from  de- 
ro;;-.".toiv.]  In  a  lietrac'ting   nianntr. 

DEKCGATORIXESS,  d^'-vop'S-  Ai-^-nls,  s.  [from 
derogatory.]  The  aotof  derog.iting. 

DERO'GATORY,  d^rog'^-tfti-J,  a.  [dcrogatorius, 
Lat.]  That  lessens  the  vaiu-  of.   Bvoxcn. 

DER'RING,  dSi'ring,  s.  [from  Oe.ipjian,  Saxon; 
audi  re-]  Contention  (of  any  sort)  for  superiority. 
SDrvser's  December. 

DE'RVIS,  dJr'vis,  s.  [dervis,  Fr.]  A    Turkish  priest. 

S    !/   .•J/.,-, 

.DE'SCANT,  dls'jiant.  s.  ["liscanto,  It-.ilian.]-!.  A 
so  g  or  :une  cOMiposed  in  parts.  Milton. — 2.  A 
diseours-;  a  di  i.utation;  a  disquisition  branch  d 
out  mto  several  divisions  or  head  .  Gov.  of  the 
Tor.!',Ui; 

To  UE'KCANT,  d5s-ka,it',  v.  n.— 1.  To  sing  in  parts. 
— 2.  To  discourse  copiously;  to  display  with  super- 
Hniiy  of  words. 

To  DE  ,CE'\D,  di-sgnd',  V.  n.  [descendo,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  C'line  from  a  higher  place  to  a  lower.  Mnlthexv. 
— 2.  To  come  suddenly;  to  fall  upon  as  an  enemy. 
iV/Oe.— 3.  I'o  liiake  au  invasion.  Dryden, — 4.  To 
proc  ed  from  an  original,  or  anceslo;.  Collier.— 5. 
To  fall  in  order  of  inherit  nee  to  a  successor. 
Locke.— b.  To  extetnl  a  discourse  fnnn  general  to 
particiilai-  cimsiileratiun.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Tq  DESCEND,  dc-sJnd',  v.  a.  To  walk  downward 
uponanv  place.     Mill-in. 

DESCE'NOANT,  di-sJp.M3nt,  s.  [descendant,  Fr.] 
The  o'Tspringof  an  incestor.     B-icon. 

DKSCE'NDENT,  de-s6n'(ilnt,  a.  [descendens.  Lat.] 
—  .  Falling;  sinking;  coining  down.  Ray. — 2. 
I'roceeding  from  anotlier  as  an  original  or  ancestor. 
Pope. 

DESCENDIBIL'ITY,  d2-s?n-di'bil-4-t4,  s.  [from 
d  sceiidible.]  The  state  or  circumstance  of  being 
descendible,  conformity  to  rules  of  descent.  Black- 
stone. 

DESCE'NDIBLE,d4-sln'dJ-bl,a.   [from  desceml]— 

1.  Such  as   m.ij   l)e   ciescendeil. — 2.     Iransmissible 
by  ii'hcrit  nee.      Hnl'\ 

DESCR;nSION,  di-vJn'shfin,  s.  [descensio,  Latin.] 
—1.  Til,'  act  of  falling  or  sinking;  descent —2.  A 
ded'tision;  a  d  gi;ulatio;i.  Slinks.— 2  [In  astrono- 
my.] Kight  de.fcu.ion  is  the  arch  of  the  ecpiator 
wliieli  descend,  with  the  sign  or  star  below  the 
liori/.on  o'a  d  reet  sphere.  Oblique //«ren.wo7i  is 
the  arch  of  tlw  equator  which  d<  scends  with  thi> 
sigit  below  the  hori'onof  an  oblique  sphere.  Ozc 
nam. 

DESCE'NSIONAL,des{M'shfin-ai,  a.  [from  descen- 
sion.]  Relating  todc  scent. 

DK.-iCI'yNT,di-veni',s.  fdcscenstis,  Latin.]—!.  The 
act  of  p:nsing  from  a  liii'lier  place.     Blacknwrc. — 

2.  Progress  downward.  Locke.— 2.  Obliquity;  incli- 
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nation.  Wuoihcard.—4.  Lowest  place.  Slmks.—S, 
Invasion;  hostile  entrance  into  a  kingdom.  IVottott. 
Clareu'!0ii.—6.  Tvan-^niission  of  any  thing  by  suc- 
cession and  inheritance.  Locke— 7.  The  state  of 
proceeding  from  an  original  or  progenitor.  AUer- 
bury.—S.  Birth;  extraction;  process  of  lineage. 
S/iaks.—9.  Otispring;  inheritors.  Milton.— 10,  A 
sin  e  ste[»  in  the  scale  of  gen^■alog^-.  Hooker.— U. 
A  rank  nithe  scale  or  order  of  being.   Milton. 

To  DESCRI'BE,  di-skribe',  v.  a.  [desciibo,  Latin.] 
—3.  To  mark  out  auythingby  tlie  mention  of  its 
properties.  ll''atts.—2.  Tod^lliieate;  to  mark  out; 
as  a  torch  waved  about  the  head  describes  a  circle. 
—3.  To  distribute  into  proper  heads  or  divisions. 
Jdfhna.—i.    lo  define  in  a  lax  manner. 

DESCRI'BER,  d4-skri'bftr,  s.  [from  describe.]  He 
that  describes.   Broivn. 

DESCRI'ER,d^-skii'fir,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  dis- 
coverer; a  detecter.  Crashrrw. 

D  SCRI'PTION,  d4-skilp'shfin,s.  [flescriptio,  Lat.] 
— 1.  The  act  of  describing  or  marking  out  any  per- 
son or  tiling  by  percel)tible  properties.— 2.  The 
sentence  ov  passage  in  which  any  thing  is  describ- 
ed. Dryden.— "i.  A  lax  detinilion.  Halts.— 4.  The 
qualitii  s  expivssed  in  a  description.  Shaiispeare. 

To  DESCRY',  d^-skri',  v.  a.  [desciier,  French.]—!. 
To  give  notice  of  any  thing  suddenly  discovered.— 

2.  To  spy  out;  to  examine  at  a  distance.  Judges.— 

3.  To  detict;  to  find  out  any  thing  concealed. 
Ifalt 071.-4.  To  discover;  to  perceive  by  the  eye; 
to  see  any  thing  distant  or  absent.  Raleigh.  Digby. 
Prior. 

DESCRY',  dJ-skrl',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Discovery; 
thing  discovered.     Shnkspeare. 

To  DE'SECRATE,dSs's^krate,v.a.  [desacro,  Lat.] 
To  divert  from  the  purpose  to  which  any  thing  is 
con,ecrat  d. 

DESECRA'ilON.  d&s-si-kra'shfin,  s.  [from  dtse- 
craie.]   i'lie  abolition  of  consecration. 

DESE'R'I,  d^z'Jvt.  s.  [desertum,  Latin.]  A  wikler- 
nesv;  solitude;  waste  country;  uninhabited  |ilace. 
S/inks/jeare. 

DE'SERT,d?7.'§rt,  a.  [desertus,  Latin.]  Wild;  waste; 
solitary.     De'Ueronomy. 

To  DE'SERT,  di-zJrt',  v.  a.  [deserter,  Fr.  desero, 
Latin.]- 1.  To  forsake;  to  fall  away  from;toqnit 
meanly  or  treacherously.  Dryden.— 2.  To  leave; 
to  abandon.  Bentleij. — 3.'Toqnit  the  army,  or  regi- 
ment, in  which  one  is  enlisted. 

DESE'RT,  (ik-zh-f,  s.  [from  the  adjective. J— 1. 
Qualities  or  conduct  considered  uilh  resjiect  to 
rewards  or  punishments;  degree  of  merit  or  de- 
merit. Hooker. — 2.  Proportional  merit;  claim  to  re- 
ward. South. — 3.  Excellence;  right  to  reward;  vir- 
tue. 

DESE'RTER,  de-z?i'ti'ir,  s.  [from  desert.]—!.  He 
that  has  forsaken  his  cause  or  his  post.  Dryden. 
—2.  He  that  leaves  the  array  in  which  he  is  en- 
listed. Decay  of  Piety.— S.  He  that  linsakes  ano- 
ther.    Po/je. 

DESE'RTION.di-zJr'shfln.s.  [from  di-sert.]— 1.  The 
act  of  forsaking  or  abandoning  a  cause  or  post. 
Rogers. —  .  [In  theology  ]  Spiritual  despondency; 
a  sense  of  the  dereliction  of  God;  an  opinion  that 
grace  is  wiihdrawn.     South. 

DESE'RTLESS,di-z2rt'l§s,a.  [from  desert.]  With- 
out merit,     liryden. 

DESER'TI.ESSLY,  dJ-zJrt'l?s-lJ,  ad.  [from  ''e- 
sertless.]  Without  desert.  Beaum.  dr  Fletch.  King 
Cir'  no  Kii'g. 

To  DESE'RVE.<;c-7.Jrv',  v.  a.  [deservir,  French.]— 
1.  To  be  wortliy  of  I  ither  good  or  ill.  Honker.  01- 
iuay.—2.  'I'D  be  worthy  of  reward.  South. 

DESE'RVEDLY,d4-/.?r'v§d-l^,  ad.  [from  deserve.] 
Woi'thilv:  according  to  desert.     Milton. 

DESl'VRA^Elt,  di/l/vftr,  s.  [from  deserve.]  A  man 
who  merits  rewards,     li'atton. 

DKJER'VJNG,  di-7.Jrv']ng,  s.  [from  deserve.]  De- 
sert.    Shakspcarc\-  Lear. 

DESI'CCANl'S,  di-sik'k  hits,  s.  [from  desiccate.] 
Applications  that  dry  lip  the  (low  of  sores;  driers. 
liliTitian. 

TcDE'SICCATE,  d4-slk'k i le,  v.  a,  [desicco,  Lat.] 
To  dry  up.    Hale. 
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DESICCA'TIOV,  dSs-lk-ki'sliiii,  s.  [from  desic 
oatf.]     Tin- act  of  making  di-y.  Baou. 

DESrcCAI'lVK,  d4-.ik'.va-.fv.  a.  Jiom  desiccate.] 
'l"liat  which  has  the   po\-t-r  ofdryni;;  sorts. 

To  UESl'DERA'IE,  d4-sid'Jr-itc,  v.  a.  [desideio, 
Latin]  To  want;  to  miss.  C/ieyne. 

UEsruiOSE,  d^-slil'i-6se,  a.  [desidiosiis,  Lat.]  Idle; 
m.)-,  heavy.     D     . 

To  UESl'GN,  di'sliie',  V.  a.  [di  siyiio,  Lat.  dess'uier, 
Fniich.]— 1.  To  purposi';  to  im  iidaiiy  tliiiiii'.— 2. 
To  fonn  or  oider  with  a  paviiciilar  purpose.  Siii- 
liiigJkct.—  \.  To  di  vole  iiUeiitioiiully.  Clarrndun. 
—4.  To  plan;  to  projeci;  to  I'onn  in  a  rudi'  draught. 
JVuitoH. — 5.      o  mark  out.     Lorke. 

DESI'ON,  di-sin. ',  s.  [from  the  v<rb.]— 1.  An  inten- 
tion-, a  purpose.— 2.  A  scheme;  a  pl::n  of  action. 
Ti!/jfioii.—3.  A  schemi' loriiied  to  the  dtiimentoi 
another.  Lock-f.—i.  The  idea  which  an  artist  en- 
deavours to  execute  or  express.     Addh'O'i, 

DESI'GNABLE,  di-sl'ii4-bl,  a.  [designo.  Latin.] 
Disting;uishable;  capable  to  be  particul  .rly  marked 
out.     Diif/i'j. 

To  DES'IGNATE,dJs-1;,''nite,  V.  a.  To  point  out  or 
mark  l>y  sonse  panieulir  tokeii. 

UESIGXA'TION.  de-slc-na'shfin,  s.  [desiematio, 
Latin.]— 1.  The  act  ut  pointing  or  marking  out. 
Sn'//i.— 2.  Apixjihtment:  direction.  Bacon. — 3.  Im- 
port; inten'ii.ii.   Loc/u: 

UESl'GX  KDLY,  di-sl'nid-l4.ad.  [from  design.]  Pur- 
posely; intentionally;  not  inadvertently;  not  for- 
luit'iuslv.     HoiJ- 

DESl'GNER,  de-i'nfir,  s.  [from  design.]- 1.  A 
])lotter;  a  contriver.  Dtcay  uf  Ptefij.~2.  One  that 
tonus  the  idea  of  any  thing  in  pain'.ing  or  sculp- 
turf.   \'UIis{in. 

DESI'GNLMi,  d4-si'-ilng,  pail.  a.  [from  design.] 
IiiM.iioiH;  troiichi-r  us;  deceitful.    Southern- 

DKbl'GXLESS  d^->!ne'lls,  a.  [from  design.]  Un- 
knouing;  inadvertent. 

DESl'GXLESSLY,  de-sine'll^-IJ,  .id.  [from  design- 
less.] Without  intention;  ignorantly;  inadvertent- 
ly. Boyle. 

DESI'GNMEN  r,  dJ-sine'mint,  s.  [from  design.]— 
1.  A  scheme  of  hostihty.  Slinks. — 2.  A  plot;  a  ma- 
licious intention.  Hnyivaytl. — 3.  I'he  idea  or  sketch 
of.1  work.     Dryrlcii. 

DESl'KABLE,  de-zi'rH-hl,  a.  [from  desire.]—!. 
That  which  is  to  be  wished  with  earnestness.  Ro- 
!,'<■)•.»•.- 2.  Plea^ing;  delightful.     Addison. 

DE'SIRE,  di-7.ire',  s.  [desir,  French;  desiderinm, 
Latin.]  Wish;  eagerness  to  obtain  or  enjoy. 
Lockf. 

To  UESl'RE,  di-zlre',  v.  a.  [desirer,  French.]-!. 
To  wisli;  to  long  for.  Deuteronomy. — 2.  Toe\i)ress 
wishes;  to  appear  to  long.  Dryilett.—3.  'I'o  ask;  to 
entreat.     Suaks/je  .re. 

DESI'KEIJ,  Ai-/.\'i&i;  s.  [from  desire.]  One  that  is 
eager  ot  anything.     S/iak</iefir<: 

DKSl  ROUS,  di-zi'ras,  a.  [from  desire.]  Full  of 
desii-e;  eager:  longing  after.  Hooker. 

DESI'KOUSNESS,di-/.i'rfts-nes,  s.  [from  desirous.] 
Fulness  of  desire. 

DESl'ROUSLY,  di./.l'rfis-li,    ad.    [from   desirous.] 

Eagerly;  with  desire. 
To  DKSrsT,  d4-slsl',  V.  n.  [desisto,  Lat.]  To  cease 
from  any  thing;  to  stop.     Millon. 

DESI'S  lANCE,  di-sls'tinse,  s.  [from  desist.]  The 
act  of  desisting;   cessation.     Boyle. 

DKSriTVE,  d4-si'tlv,  a.    [desitus,  Latin.]  Ending; 

concli'.ding.     IVatts. 
DESK,  djsk,   s.   [disch,  a  table,    Dutch.]     An   in- 
clining table  for   the  use  of  w  iters   or  readers. 
Il^nl'on. 
DESOLATE,   d?s'^o-lite,  a.    [desolatus,     Latin.]- 

1.  Without    inhabitants;    uninhabited.     Broome.— 

2.  Deprived   of  inhabitants;    laid   waste.  Jereniiak. 
— 3.  S(ditary;    without  society. 

To  DE'SOLATE,  dJs'so-lAte,  v.  a.  [desolo,  Latin.] 
rode|)riveof  iuhabiianls.     T/ionuoti. 

DE'SOLATELY,  djs\6-lite-l4,  ad.  [from  desolate.] 
In  a  desolate  maiiuer. 

DESOLATION',  dis-si-ii'shfln,  s.  [fn.m  desolate.]- 
1.  Destruction  of  inbaliitunts.  ^a-h^t. —2.  Gloomi- 
ness; sad.  ess;  melanclioly.  Sidney. — 3.  A  place 
wasted  and  forsaken.  .i"-eniiah. 
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DESPA'IR.  dis-pire',  s.  [desespoir,  Fr.]— 1.  HopeIe»!» 
ness;   despondence.    Caniit/iians.—2.  That    w   icb 

causes  despair;  that   of  whicli   there  is   im    hope. 
S/iriks. — 3.  [In  theology.]     Loss   of  conlidence   in 
the  mercy  ol  God.  Sprat. 
To  DESPA'IR,dJs-p4r(-'.  v.  n.  [despero,  Lat.]  To  be 

without  hope;  to  despond.  JVake. 
DESPA'IH  EK,  <l^s-pire'iir,  s.  [from  despair.]     One 

without  hope.  Dryden, 
DESPA'IRFLL,  dls-pire'iil,  a.   [despair  and  full.] 

Hopeless.  Obsolete.  Sidney. 
DEaPA'lRlNGLY,    d^,-,  a'ring-li,   ad.    [from    de- 
spairing.]    In  a  manner  betokening  hopelessness. 

Boi/le. 
To  U"ESPA'TCH,d4-spitsh',   v.  a.   [depeeher,  Fr.]— 

1.  To  send  away  ha<lil>.   Temple.— 2.  To  send  out 

of  tht  world;  to  put  to  death.  S/.nks.—j.  To  per  orm 

a  business  quickly.  Locke.— 4.  To  conclude  an  adair 

with  another.  S/iak.'.peare. 
DESPA'TCH,  di-spJish',   s.    [from    the   vpib.]— 1. 

Hasty  execution.  Cram: — 2.Condiict;  nianagement. 

Shnis. — 3.  Express;  hasty  messenger  or  message. 
DEbPA'TCHrUL,di-sp3tsh'fi\l,  a.  [fiom  despatch.] 

Bent  on  h;iste.  Pope. 
DE'SPERA'IE,  dJ^'|)e-rAte,  a.  [desjieratus,  Lat.]— 

1.  Being  witliout  hope.  .'!/iaks.—2.  Without  care  of 

safety;   rash.  H(immond.—3.  IiTetri  vabh ;    unsur- 

mount:ible;    irrecoverable.    Locke. — 4.    Mad;    hot- 

braimd;  furious.  S:ten.\er, 
DE'SPERATELY,'dgs'i>i-rite-l^,  ad.  [from  despe- 
rate.]—:. Furiously;  madly.  Bro-ivn.—%.  In  a  great 

degree;  thissinst   is  ludicmus. 
DE'SPERA  TENESS,    d^s'pi-ratc-njs,      s.      [from 

dtsperaie.]     Madn  ss;    fiirj;  precipitano(;.     Ham- 
mond. 
DESPERA'TION.   dis-pj-ri'shftn,    s.     [froii.    des- 
perate.] Hopelessne^s;  despair;  despondency.  Ham- 
mond. 
DE'bPICABLE,  djs'pi-ka-bl,  a.  [despicabilis,  Lat.] 

Contemptible;     vile;      mean;      sordiil;    worthless. 

Hooker. 
DE'SPICABLENESS,    dh'pJ-ki-bl-nJs,     s.     [from 

despicable.]     Mi-anness;  vileness.  Decay  ofPieti/. 
DE'SPICABLY,  d§s'p^ka.hle,ad.  [from  despicable.] 

Meanly;  sordidlj.  AiMiion. 
DESPI'SABLE,  d^-spi'zA-bl,   a.   [from  to  despise.] 

Contemptible; despicable;  regarded  with  Conumpt. 

Arhuthnol. 
To  DESPl'SE,  dc-splze',  V.  a.    [desjiiser.old  Fr.]- 1. 

To   scorn;   \u  contemn.  Jeremiah.— 2.  To  abhor. 

Shak.v/)e/:re. 
DtSPl'SEK,   di-spi'zflr,  s.    [from   despise.]     Con- 
temner; scorn-r.  Sieift. 
DESPl'TE,  d4-spite',  s.  [spijt,  Dutch,  dfpit,  Fr.]— !. 

Mallei-;    anger;    malignity.      Sprr,l.—2.     Deliaiict . 

Blarkmorr.—3.  Act  ot  malice.    Milton. 
To  DESPl'TE,  d^-spite'.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]     To 

vex;  to  utIVoiit.  Raleii;h. 
DESPI'TEFUL,  d^.spke'fi\l,  a.   [despite  and  i.i.M.] 

Miileious;  full  of  spleen.  Kiii^  Cliin  le.t. 
DESPl'I'EFULLY,dc-iplte'fi\l-li,ad.  [fmm  depiK- 

ful.]     M.iliciouslv;  in  lignantlv.    Mrilthe~.i.s. 
DESPI"I"EFULNESS,d^spl!eii\l-nJs.  s.   [from  dt- 

spiti  fid.]     M.illcr;  hate;  malignity.  H'isilum. 
DESPl'lEOUS,  d^spi'tshfis,  a.  Lfroni  despite.]  Ma- 

lieious;  furious.  Snenscr, 
To  DESPOTL,  di-spoil',  v.  a.  [desiiolio,  Lat.]     'lo 

rob;  to  deprivi .    Spenser. 
DESPOLIATION,   dSs-pA-lW'shfin,    s.    [from  de- 

spuiio,  Latin.]     llie   act  of  despoilng  or  strip- 
ping. 
To   DES"  O'ND,  di.sp3nd',  v.  n.    [desjinndeo.  La- 

tin.] — 1.  't"o   despair;  to    lose   hope.    Dryden.— 2. 

[In  theology.]     'I'o  lose  hope  ot  the  di»ine  merc\ . 

Waits. 
DESPO'NDENCY,  d4-spdn'd5n-si,  s.  [from  despoii- 

di  lit.]     Despair;  hopelessness. 
DESPO'NDE.N  r,  di-sp6n'd*nt,a.  [dcspoiidens,  Lat.j 

Despairim;:  hii>eless.    Benlie  :. 
DESPO'NDINGLY,  d5s-p6nd'ing-l4,  ad.     In  a  de- 

s|K>'.urng  manner.  Bulmi^liroke. 
T«  DKS    O'XSME,  di-spon'site,   v.   a.    [desponso, 

Lat.]     To  betroth- to  atlianee. 
DESPONSA'TIO\,dJs-p(4n-s.\'sl.fln,s.  [from  lespon- 

sate.]    The  btilmtliiug  persons  to  each  other. 
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DE'SPOT,  dJs'pdt.  9.  [-^so-n-OT)!;.]  An  absolute  prince; 

as,  the  f/w/"^  ofSei-vi:!. 
I]|ESPO'TICAL,dJs-|>oi'(i-kal,  7 
DESPO'TICK,  d?s-p6i'lk,  3 

[from  despot.]    Absolute  m  power;  unlimited  in 

authority.  Suiit/i.  ,       .    , 

PESPO'I'ICALNESS,   dSs-p3t'J-kai-n?%    s.    [from 

despotical.]     Absolute  authority. 
DESPOTICALLY,  dSs-  6;'^-k4l-li,  ad.    In  a  de- 

spotieat  maimer.  Blackstone. 
DE'SPOTISM,  d&s'i'O-tlzm,  s.  [despotisme,  Fr.  from 

despot.]     Absolute  power. 
To  BESPU'MATE,  d4-s(nVra4te,  v.  n.   [despumo 

Lat.]     To  throw  otf  parts  in  Co  m. 
DESPUMA'TION,  dj-s|>i-mi'slifin,  s.  [from  despu- 

mate.]    The  act  of  throwing  off  excrementitious 

parts  in  scum  or  foam. 
DESQUAMA'TION,    des-kwi-ma'shfln,     s.     [from 

squama,  Lat.]     'l"he  act  of  scaling  foul  bones. 
DESSE'RT,  d|z-/.Srf ,  s.    [desserle,  Fr.]     The  last 

course  at  an  entertainment.  Kin);. 
T«DE'STINATE,dSs'tJ-rite,  V.  a.  [destino,  Latin.] 

Todf  sign  for  any  particular  end.  Ray. 
DESriNA'  ITON,dSs-t4-ni'shfln,s.[fVom  destinate.] 

— 1.  The  act  of  appointing.— 2.   The  purpose  for 

which  an-   thins  is  appointed.  Hale. 
To  DE'STINE,dj-'tin,  V.  a.  [destino,  Lat.]— 1.  To 

doom;  to  appoint  unalterably  to  any  state.   Milton. 

—2.  To  appoint  to  any  use  or  purpose.  Arbtithnot. 

— 3.  To  devote;  to  doom  to  punishment  or  misery. 

Prior.—*-  To  fix  uualtt-rably.  Prior. 
DE'STiNY,  dJs'tJ-nS,  s.  [destin^e.  French.]— 1.  The 

power  that  spins  life,  and  determines  fate.  S/iaks.— 

2.  Fate;  invincible  necessity.  Denhanu—Z.  Doom; 

condition  in  future  time.  Shak.ipeare. 
DE'STITUTE,  dJs-t^-tftte,  a.   [destitutus,  Latin.]— 

1,  Forsaken;  abandoned.    Hooker,— 2.  In  want  of. 

Drydcn. 
DEbTITU'TION,  dls-t4-ti'shfin,  s.  [frirni  destituti?.] 

Want;  the  state  in  which  something  is   wanted. 

Hooker. 
To  DESTRO'Y,  d4.str6r,  v.  a.  [destruo,  Lat.]— 1 .  To 

overturn  a  city;  to  raze  a  building.  Genens.—2.  To 

lay  waste;  to  niaUe  desolate.    Knolles.—3.  To  kill. 

Veuu  Hale.— A.  To  put  an  end  to;  to  bring  to  nought. 

Bmtlcij. 
DES TRO'YER,  d4-str6e'nr  s.  [from  destroy.]  The 

person  that  destroys.  Rah-igh. 
DES TRU'C TIBLE,  di-strftk't4-bl,  a.  [from  destruo, 

Lat]     Liable  tu  destruction. 
DESTRUCTIBI'LITY,  d^-stifik-tJ-b1l'J-t^,  s.  [fr.nn 

destructiblL.T     Liahleness  to  de^truetio^. 
DESTttU'CriON,    d^-strfik'shftn,    s.     [destnictio, 

Lat.]— 1.  The  act  of  destroying;  waste.— 2.  Murder. 

massacre.  Waller. — 3.  The  state  of  being  destroyed. 

—4.    A  destroyer;   depopulator.    Psalms,— 5.    [In 

theology.]     Eternal  death.  Matth. 
DESTRU'CTIVE,  d(^-strfik'tiv,a.  [destructivus,  low 

Lat.]     That  which  destroys;  wasteful;  causing  ruin 

and  devastation.     Drydcn, 
DESTRU'CTIVELY,  d4-stri\k'tlv-le,  ad.  [Irom  de- 

jstruttive.]     Ruinously;  mischievously.     J)ecay    uf 

Piety. 
DESTRU'CTIVENESS,  d^strftk'tfv-nJs,   s.    [from 

destructive.]     The  quality  of  destrojing  or  ruining. 

Dvay  of  Piety.  • 

DESTRU'CTOR,   d4-strtik'tv\r,  s.    [from  destroy.] 

Destroyer;  consumer.  Buyle. 
DESUDA'TION  dfes-i-da'shdn,  s.  [desudalio,  Lat.] 

A  profuse  and  inordinate  swt';.ting. 
DESUK'TUDE, dSs'swi-tfidi,  s.  [desuetudo,  Latin.] 

Cessation  from  being  accustomed. 
DESUI.10'HiOUS,d5s.ai-to'rJ-is,  7  „ 
DKSU'LTORY,  d^'sfil-tai-i,  5 

[dcsultoviiis,  Lat.]     Removing  from  thing  to  thing; 

unsettled;  innnethodical.   Norris. 
To  DESII'ME,  di-si"ime',  v.  a.  [tiesumo,  Lat.]     To 

take  from  anything.  Hale. 
To  DETA'CH,  dJ-t4tsh',  V.  a.  [detacher,  Fr.]—1 .  To 

separate;  to  disengage.  Woodward  —2.  To  send  out 

part  of  a  greater  body  of  men  on  an  exi)edition. 

Addison.  ' 

DETA'CHMEN' T,  di-t  Jtsh'mlnt.  s.  [from  detach.] 

A  body  of  troops  sent  out  fruii»  the  main  army. 

Riackmorc, 
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To  DETA'IL,  di.tilt',  V.  a.  [detainer,  Fr.]  To  re- 
late particulaily;  to  particularize.  Cheyjie. 

DETA'IL,  d4-t4le',  s.  [detail,  Fr.]  A  minute  and 
particular  account.  Woodward. 

To  DE TA'IN,  d4-tane',  v.  a.  [detineo,  Lat.]— 1.  To 
keep  that  which  belongs  to  anotlier.  Taylor.— 2. 
To  withhold;  to  keep  back.  Broome, — 3  To 
restrain  from  departure.  Judges.— i.  To  hold  in 
custody. 

DE'IA'INDER.di.tine'dfir,  s.  [from  detain.]  The 
name  ot  a  writ  for  holding  one  in  custody. 

DETA'INER,  d^-t4'nftr,  s.  [from  detain.]  He  that 
holds  hack  any  one's  right;  he  that  detains 

DETAINMENT,  d4-tine'm§nt,  s.  [from  detain,  v.] 
The  act  of  detaining.  Blackstone, 

To  DETE'CT,  di-igkt'.  v.  a.  [delectus,  Lat.]  To 
discover;  to  find  out  any  crime  or  artifice. 

DETE'CTER,  d^-tjk'tfir,  s.  [from  detect.]  A  dis- 
coverer; on  ■  that  finds  out  what  auother  desires  to 
hide.     Decay  of  Piefi/. 

DETE'CTION,  de-tlk'shftn,  s.  [from  detect.]- 1. 
Discovery  of  guilt  or  fraud.  Sprat,— 2.  Discovery  of 
any  thing  hidden.     Woodward, 

DETE'NTION,  d^tln'shfln,  s.  [from  detain.]— 1. 
The  act  of  keeping  what  belongs  to  another.  Shuks. 
— 2.  Confinement;  restraint.  Bacon. 

To  DETE'R,d4-tJi-',  v.  a.  [deterreo,  Lat.]  To  dis- 
coura9-e  from  any  thing.  Tillutson, 

DETE'BMENT,  di-tJ/mJnt.s.  [from  deter.]  Cause 
of  discouragement.  Boyle. 

To  DETE'RGE,  dJ-tSrje',  v.  a.  [detergo,  Lat.]  To 
cleanse  a  sore.  Wiseman. 

DETE'RGEN  r,d4-t?r'jent,  a.  [from  deterge.]  That 
which  cleanses.  Arbuthnot. 

DETERIORA'TION,  d^-te-r^-6-ri'shfin,  s.  [trom 
deterior,  Latin.]  The  act  of  making  any  thing 
worse. 

DE TE'RMINABLE,  dJ-tSi-'mi-ni-bl,  a.  [from  de- 
tf-rmine.]  That  which  may  be  certainly  decided. 
Boyle. 

To  DETE'RMINATE,  d4-tjr'm4-n!lte,  v.  a.  [detfii- 
miner,  Fr.]     To  limit;  to  fix.  Shakspearet 

DETE'RMINATE,  di-t&r'in^-niie,  a.  [determina- 
tus,  Lat.]— 1.  Limited;  determined.  Boi/fci/.— 2.  Es- 
tablish! d;  settled  by  rule.  Hooker.— 3,  Uecisive; 
coticlusive.  S/iaks  —4.  Fixed;  resolute.  Sidney.— 5. 
Resolved.  Shakspenre, 

DETE'RMINATELY,  di-llr'm J-nAte-lJ,  ad.  [from 
determinate.]  Resolutely;  with  fixed  resolve. 
Sidney.  Til  lot  son, 

DETE'RMINATENESS,  d4-t5i^mi-nite-n?s,  s. 
[from  determinate.]  Resoluteness,  the  state  of 
being  fixed  or  determined. 

DETERMINA'ITON,  de-tSr-m^ni'shfln,  s.  [from 
determinate.]—!.  Absolute  direction  to  a  certain 
end.  Locke.— 2.  The  result  of  deliberation.  Hale. 
Calamy.—  i,  Judicious  decision.  Gulliver^ s  Tra- 
vels. 

DETE'RMINATIVE,  d4-tlr'm4-ni-tlv,  a.  [froii* 
determinate.]— 1.  That  which  uncontrolably  di- 
rects to  a  certain  end.  Bramhall.—2,  That  a\  hicli 
makes  a  limitation.  IVntts. 

DEFERMINA'TOR,  di-tJr-mJ-ni'tflr,  s.  [from 
determine.]    One  who  determines.  Brown. 

To  DETE'RMINE,  di-tSr'mln,  v.  a.  [determiner, 
Fr.]— 1.  To  fix;  to  settl  ■.  S/iaks.—2.  To  conclude; 
to  hx  ultimately.  SouUi.—3.  To  bound;  to  collfine^ 
Allerbury.—t.  To  adjust;  to  limit.  Lorke.—S,  To 
,  direct  to  any  certain  point.— 6.  To  influence  the 
choice.  Locke.— 7.  'I'o  resolve.  Sam. — 8.  'l"o 
.Hecide.  Locke.— 9.  To  put  an  end  to;  to  destroy. 
Shakspeare. 

To  DE  I'E'RMINE,  d^l?r'mln,v.  n.— 1.  To  conclude; 
to  form  a  final  conclusion.  Milton.— 2.  To  end;  to 
come  to  an  end.  Haywcrd.—i,  To  come  to  a 
decision.  Shaks.—i.  To  end  consequentially. 
Temple.— 5.  To  resolve  concerning  any  thing. 
Sliakspeare. 

DETERRA'TION,  di-l§r-r^'shan,s.  [de  and  terra, 
Lat  ]  l)iscovery  of  any  thing  by  removal  of  the 
earth.     Woodwunl. 

DEIE'RSION,  di-t8r'shftn,s.  [from  detergo,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  cleansing  a  sore.     IVisemnn. 

DETE'RSIVE,d4-i8\'slv,  a.  [from  deterge.]  Havipg 
the  power  to  cleanse  a  spi-e. 
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DKTE'RGIV'E,  di-tJr'siv,  s.  An  applicati')!)  that  has 
the  |>ower  of  cleHiisiiig  wounds.  IVisriiati. 

To  DK'l  li'S  r,  di-t*9l',  V.  a.  [detejtor,  Latin.]  To 
hale:  to  ahliov.  SoiUu. 

DETE'Sl'A'lLE,  di-t^s'ta-bl,  a.  [from  detest.] 
Ha  ft'iil;  abhon-ed.  Hnyumrd. 

DECK'S  rABLV,di-tSs'li-l)li.  ad.  [from  detestable.] 
Halefdilv;  alximinablj.  Suut/i 

DKrKSrX'TION,  dJl-l^^- i'>lifin,s.  [from  detest.] 
Hatred;  ablinrrrn>''';  abomination. 

UE  lE'STER,  de-lJs'tflr,  s.  [from  detest.]  One  that 
hai'5. 

Tu  DE  J'HRO'NE,  di-thront',  v.  a.  [dethroner,  Fr.] 
I'o  divest  of  regality;  to  throw  down  from  the 
throne. 

DETI'NUBi,  de-tin'i\.  s.  [detinue,  Fr.]  A  writ  that 
lies  against  him,  who,  having  goods  or  chattels 
delivered  him  to  keep,  refuses  to  deliver  them 
ac;ain.     Coivfl. 

BE  TONA'TION,  d?t-6-ni'shfln,  s.  [detono,  Latin.] 
A  noi<esoniewliat  more  forcible  than  the  ordi.iary 
crackling  of  >.alts  in  calcination;  as  in  the  going 
off  of  the  pulvis  or  aurum  fulminans,  or  the  like. 
Qiiimif, 

To  DE'TONIZE,  dJt'to-nize,  v.  a.  [from  detono, 
Lat.]     To  calcnie  with  detonation.  Arhuthnot. 

To  DETO'H  T,  di-tirt',  V.  a.  [detortus,  ofdetorqneo, 
Latin.]  To  wrest  from  the  original  import. 
Drydetu 

To  DETUA'CT,  di-u-Jkt',  v.  a.  [detractum,  Latin.] 
To  derogate;  to  take  away  by  envy  and  calumny. 
Bwon. 

DETRA'CTEU,  di-trik'tftr,  s.  [from  detract.] 
One  that  taS.es  away  anothi  r's  reputation.  Swift. 

DETRA'CTION,  di-trikShftn,  s.  [detractio,  Latin; 
detraction,  Fr.]  Uctrncf/on,  in  the  native  im|>or- 
tance  of  the  word,  signities  the  withdrawing  or 
taking  off  (rom  a  thing;  and  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
reputation,  it  denotes  the  impairing  a  man  in 
point  of  fame.  AijOffe. 

DETRA'CTOKY,di^-irik'tflr-rJ,  a.  [from  detract.] 
Defamatory  by  denial  of  desert;  derogatory. 
Bruvjn . 

DETRA'CTRESS,  dj-trlk'tr?s,  s.  [from  detract.] 
A  censorious  woman.  Addison. 

DE'l"RIMENT,dJi'tii-m^iit.  s.  [detrimentum,Lat  j 
Loss;  damage;  mischief.  Hooker.  Evelyn. 

DETRIME'NTAL,  dJt-tri-mJn'til,  a.  [trom  dr- 
triment.]  Mischievous;  harmful;  causing  loss.  Ad- 
d'noii. 

DETRl'TION,  dj-trish'fiii,  s.  [detero,  dttiitus,Lat.] 
'I'lie  net  of  wealing  away. 

To  DEIJIU'DE,  d4-trd6(l',  v.  a.  [detrudo.  Latin.] 
To  thrust  down;  to  force  into  a  lower  place. 
Paries.  " 

r"DErRU'N'CATE,di-trfing'kite,  v.  a.  [detrunco, 
Lat.]     To  hi|);  to  cut;  to  shorten. 

DE  TRUNCA'TION,  dji-rfin-ki'slifin,  s.  [from  de- 
truncate.]    The  act  of  loI>ping. 

DETRU'SION,  d^-trSS'zhiin,  s.  [detrusio,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  Ihnisling  (!■  wji.  Kei/. 

DETURBA''H0N,d4-tar-bi'shfln,s.  [deturbo,  Lat.] 
Theact  of  thrt.wing  down;  degradation. 

To  DE\  A'STA TE,  d4-v4/(ite.  v.  a.  To  lay  waste; 
to  pluiidei'. 

DKVASTA'TION.'lS  -avii'shfln,  s.  [devasto.  Lat.] 
—1.  Waste;  lia\ock.  Gnrt/i—2.[l,\  Law]  Waste 
of  the  goods  i>t  the  deceased,  by  an  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator, lilarkstonc. 

DEUCE,  flAse,  s.  ['leux,Fr.]     Two.  Sliah.i/ieaie. 

To  DEVE'LOP,  lU-vil'flp.  v.a.  [developer,  Fr.]  To 
disengage  fiom  something  that  enfolds  and  con- 
ceals.    P  pe. 

DEVE'RGESCE.  d*->*.'j?nse,  s  [devergc  ntia,  Lat.] 
Declivitj;  declination. 

To  DEVE'ST,  d^-%8sf.  v.  a.  [devester.  Fr.]— 1.  To 
strip:  to  deprive  of  clothes.  nen/mm.~2.  To  tike 
away  any  thing  good.  Bacon.— 3.  To  fr>e  from  any 
thing  bad.    Prior. 

DEVE'X.  d4-^fks,a  [devexiis,  Lat.]  Bending  down; 
declivous. 

DEVE'XITY,d4-vik'si-ti.  ».  [from  devex.]  Incur- 
▼alion  downward. 

r«  MB'VIATS,  ■*i'v4.4te,  v.  n.  [de  via  dinsr  Jerc, 
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Lat.]— 1.  To  wander  from  the  right  or  common 

way.  Pope.—u.  To  go  asiray;  to  err;  to  sin. 
DEVIATION,  di-v4-i'shfin,  s.  [from  deviate.]-!. 

The  act  of  quitting  the  right  way;  erroiir.  Cheyne^- 

—2.  Variation  fro;ii   established    ruie.    Holder.— 3. 

Olfenc.-;  obliquity  of  conduct.  Clarissa. 
DEVl'CE,  di-vjse'.  s.  [from  device.] — 1.  Cmitrivance; 

a    stratagem.  Atterhury.—'i.  A  design;  a   scheme 

formed;  project;  spectilation.— 3.  The  emblem  on  a 

shic  Id.     Prior.— i.  Invention;   genius.     Shaks. 
DK' VIL,  d?v'vl,  s.  [©lopiil,  Saxon.]—!.  \  fallen  angel, 

the  tempter  and  spiritual  enemyof  mankind.  Shaks. 

—2.  A  wicked  man  or  woman.    SItaks.—i.  A  ludi- 
crous trm  tor  mischief.  Granville. 
DE'VILISH,   d?v'vl-lsh,   a.     [from   devil.]-!.  Par- 
taking of  the  qualities  of  the  devil.     Sidney.— 2. 

An  I  pithet  of  abhorrence  or  contempt.  Slinks. 
DE'VILISHLY,  d2v'vl-ish-li,  ad.     [from    devilish.] 

In  a  manner  sQiting  the  devil;  wickedly.  Soulli. 
DE'VILKIN,i;Jv'}.Kin,  s.     A  httle  devil. 
DE'VIOUS,  di'vWs,  a.  [devius,  Lat.]— I.  Out  of  -lie 

common   track.     Holder.— 2.   Wandering;    rowing; 

rambling.  T/iomson.—3.  Erring;  going  astray  from 

rectitude.    Clnriss-. 
DEVI'SABLE,  di-vJ/.'A-bl,  a.  [from  devise.]     Capa- 
ble of  being  devised.  Jilackstone. 
To    DEVrSE,    d^-vize',   v,    a.     [deviser,   French.] 

To  contrive;  to  firm  by  ait;  to  invent.  Peacham. 
To  DEVrSE,  di-vize',  v.  n.     To  consider;   to  con- 

ti-ive. 
DEVrSE,    J-vize,  or  dJ-vhe',  s.  [devise,  a  will.]— i. 

The  act  of  gi\ingor  bequeathing  by  will.  Coivel.— 

2.  Contrivance;  :'■  nte.  Hooker. 
To  DEVI'.SE,di-vize',  V.  n.    [from  the  noun.]     To 

giant  by  will. 
DEVl'SER,  di-vi'/,fir.  s.  [from  devises]  A  Contriver; 

an  inventor.  Grexo. 
DEVI'SOUR,  d^-vi's65r,  s.   [from  devise.]    He  that 

gives  bv  will. 
DE'VnABLE,dgv'J-ta-bI,  a.  [devitabilis,  Lat.]  Pos- 

sible  to  be  avoided. 
DEVlTA'TION.dlv-J-ti'shfln,  s.  [devitatio,  Latin.] 

The  act  of  escaping. 
DEVO'ID,  di-v6id',  a.    [vuide,  French.]—!.  Emjity; 

vacant*    void»   Spenser.— 2.    Without    any  thing, 

wnether  pood  ov  evil.  Dry  den. 
DEVO'IR,  di-vw6r',    s.    [devoir,   Fr.]-1.  Service. 

Knelles.—2.    Act    of   civility    or    obsequiousness. 

Po/ie. 
To  DEVO'LVE,d4-v6lv',  V.  a.  [devolvo,  Lit.]—!.  To 

roll  down.  U'oodxvard.-^^  To  move  from  one  hand 

to  .'iiiother.  Addison- 
To  DKVO'LVE.  i\k-s  tW,  v.  n.    To  fall  in  succession 

into  III  w  hands.     Decay  of  Piety. 
DEVOLUTION,  dIv-A  liV  hfln.  s.[dev..Iu  !o  Lat.]- 

!.  The  act  of  rollinc"  down.  fVoodivard. — 2.  Passage 

from  hand  to  hand.  Hde. 
DEVOR.V HON,  d?v-orA'shan,    s.  [from    devoro, 

Lat]      The  act  of  devouring. 
To  DIJVO'TE,  d^..  cte',  v.  a.  i  devotus,  Lat.]—!.  To 

d'  (lieate;  to  consecrate.    S/irik.f.—2.  To  addict;  to 

give   up  to  ill.    G/CTc— 3.  To  curse;  to  execrate. 

IJryden. 
DRVOTEDNE.SS,  di-vi'i?d-iils.  s.  [from  devote.] 

'l"lie  Stat    (if  bein    di  vote  d  or  dedicated.  £«?//?. 
DEVOTE' E  dJ..>  6-'^*.  s.   [devot,  Fr.]     One  erro- 

neniislv  (irsiipe  stitioiisly  religious;  a  bigot. 
DE\0' I  EMKNT.  di-%ote'mSnf,  s.  [from  devote.] 

Viiwed  dediciition. 
DI'^VO'TION.di-vi'srfln.s.  [devotion,  F,-.]-l.  Ttie 

state  of  being  coinec  atid  or  dt  dicali  d.— 2.  Pi.tv; 

acts  of  religion.    Dryi/in.—S.  An  art   of  e  terniil 

worshi|>.    Hooker.— 4.  Prayer;  txpivsslon  of  cUvo. 

tion.  S/jral.—.'i.  The   state  of  the  mind   uiuKr  u 

strong  sense  of  depei.dence  upon  God.  Law. — 6. 

An  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  cenmony.  S/iaks. 

—7.  Strong  affection;  anient  love.  Clarendon.— 8. 

Disposal;  power.  Clarendon. 
DEVO'I lONAL,  <l*.»  6'3l,fti  ai.  a.    [from  devotion.] 

Periaiiiinc  to  devotion.  K.  C/uirles. 
DEVO'  i  I()NALISr,(l4.vo'sliftn-ai  Isi,  s.  [from  de- 

votioii.]     A  man  zealous  without  knowledge. 
DEVO'lIONlsr,  dJ-vi'shiiii-lst,s.  [from  devotion.;. 

A  devout  person. 
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Te  DEVOU'R,  d4-v6ui-'.  v.  a.  .,[devoio,  Lat-l— I-  To 
eat  lip  ravenously.  S/iaks.-^2.,To  destroy  or  coii- 
suiue  with  rapidity  and  violence.  Joel.— 3.  To  swal- 
low up;  to  annihilate.  South. 
DRVOU'RER,d^-v(id'iflr.  s.  [from  devour.]  A  con- 
sumer; he  th:(t  devours.  Decay  of  Pktij. 
DEVOU'Tf  d4-v6?it',  a.  [devotus,  Lat.]— ?.  Pious; 
relin;ioiis;  devoted  to  holy  orders.  lingers. — 2.  Filled 

with  pious  thoug:hts.    Dryilen. — 3.   Expressive   of 

devotion  or  pietv.  Millon. 
I)F,VOU'TLY,d^.'N6iit'li.  ad..[tVoni  devout.]  Piously; 

with  ardent  devotion;  religiously*  AdiVson. 
DEUSE.  di'ise,  s.  [more  properly  than  A'  \\ui-,Jhnius; 

from  Dus-ius,  the  name  of  a  certain  species  of  evil 

spirits.1     The  devil.  CongreTC. 
DEUTERO'GAMY,  diVt?r-ot,''a-niJ,  s.   [tiuT-po;  and 

7n,uo;.]     A  second  iiiarriai^e. 
DEUTERO'NOMY,  du-i§r-dn'o-mJ  s.  p.uTSfC-  and 

v-iidi."]     The  second  book  of  the  iaw,  being;  the  fifth 

book  of  Moses. 
DEUTERO'SCOPY,  di"i-t§r-6s'ko-pJ,  s.  ['suTieoj  aiKl 

(Tzo^i .).]     The  second  intention.  Brown, 
DEW.  du,  s.    [Weap,  Sas.]     The  moisture  upon  the 

ground.   Pupe. 
To  DEW.  di'i.  V.  a  [from  the  noun  ]     To  w<t  as  with 

dew;  to  moisten.  S leiiser. 
DE'WBERRY,du'b?r-r^,  s.   [from  dew  and  berry.] 

Raspberries.   Hanmer,  Shakshenrr. 
DEW'BF:SPANGLED,  diVbe-sj)ilng-gW,  a.  Bcspan- 

K-l'  d  with  dfw. 
DEWBESPRE'NT,  diVbe-spiJni',    part,   [dew    and 

■besprent.]     SpriTikled  with  dew.  Millon. 
DE'WDROP,  dtVdrop,s.  [dew  and  drop.]  A  drop  of 

dew  which  si)   ikles  at  sun-rise.  Tickell. 
DE'WLAP.  d'i'lip.  s.   [fr-om  I'pping;  or  lickins;  the 

dew.]— 1.  The   fipsh  that   hangs  down    from   the 

throat  of  oxen.  A(lilhun.—2,  The  lip  flaccid  with 

as:e.  Shnks/>enrc. 
DE'WLAPT,dii'lJpt.  a.  [from  dewlap.]     Furnished 

with  dewlaps.  Shuks/ienre- 
DEW'SPRINKLED,  diVsprink-kld,    a.     Sprinkled 

w-ih  .!.•«•. 
DE'WWORM,  du'wArm,  s.  [from  dew  aiul  worm.]  A 

worm  fourulindew.  IVnllnn. 
DE'WY,  i\ti'h.  a.   [from  d  w.]— 1.  Resembling  dew; 

partaking   of  dew.— 2.  Moist   with   dew;    roscid. 

Mil)i)ji. 
DE'XTER,  dJks'iJr,  a.    [Lat.]     The   right;  not  the 

let'f.  Shnksiit-nrE. 
DEXTE'UITY.  dJks-tJr'J-t^,  s.  [dexteritas,  Latin.] 

—1.  Readiness  ollimbs-  activity:  readiness  to  attain 

skill. — 2.  Readiness  of  connivance    Ba'on. 
DE'XTEROUS.,  dJks'tJr-fts,  a.     [dexter,    Lat.]— 1, 

Expert  at  any  manual  employment;  active;  ready. 

—2.  Exjievt  in  management;  subtle;  full  of  expe- 
dients.  Lorke. 
DEfXl'EROUSLY,     iks'tlr-tls-lJ.  ad.  [from  dexte- 
rous.] Exp.rtly;  skilfuHv;  artfully.  Suuth. 
DE'XTRAL.d§ks'trai,  a.  [dexter,  Lat.]     The  right; 

not  the  le't.  Brown. 
DEXTRA'LITY,     dJks-trai'J-te,     s.      [from    dex- 

tral.]     'I'he   state    of   being    on    the    right    side. 

Bruvin. 
DEY,  Ak.  s.  The  sui)reme  governor  in  some  of  the 

Barbarv  states.  Guthrie. 
DIABE'iES,  di-a-hi'tls.  s.    [V. v."«it^;.]     A  morbid 

copiousness  of  urine.  Der/inni. 
DlABO'LICAL,di  1-1)6 '4-k4l,  ?„ 
DIABO'I.ICK,  di-Jhol  ik,  i"* 

[from  iliabolus,  Lat.]    Devilis  ;  partiking  of  the 

ni>;ilities  of  the  devil.  Jia'j. 
/J/'.«C»'/J/(7jn7,(li-5-ko'di-flm,s.  [Greek.]  The  syrup 

of  |)oppie3. 
DIACO'USTlCKS.dl-a-K6A'st1k9,s.  [TixxKrixse.]  The 

doctrine  of  sounds. 
Dl'ADKM,  dl'J-dJm,  s.  [diadema,  Lat.]— 1.  A  tiara; 

an  ensign  of  royalty   hound    round   the  head  of 

eastern    monarchs.    S'lenscr. — 2.    The     mark    of 

royally  worn  on  the  head;  the  crown.     Denhnm, 

Rii.icnmmnu. 
Dl'ADI'',MKI),dl'il-<l?md,a.  [fromdiadeni.]  Adornetl 

with  1  d-iidiui.  I'lijie. 
Dl'ADROM,  di'a-ilrdm,  s.  [^laJfo.m  • .]     The  time  in 

which  any  motion  is  iieiformed.  Lorke. 
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DI^.'RESIS,d!-§r'i-5ls.s.  [.V.:,.p;,r..-.]  The  separation 
or  disjunction  of  s  lialiles;  as,  a'er. 

DIAGNO'STICK,  dl-A(r.n6s'tfk,s.  [^.xy.r.Tx.x.]  A 
symptom  hy  which  a  disease  is  distinguished  from 
othiTs.  Collier. 

DIA'GONAL,  di-ag'o-nai,  a.  ["<z>:,ji.«;.]  Reaching 
from  one  ang|.  to  another.  Bruii'i). 

DIA'GON .4L,dl-lg'o-nal,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
line  drawn  from  anijleto  ans'e.  Lorki:  ' 

DIA'GO>.'ALLY,  di-ft-'o  iial  *.  ad.  [from  diagonal  ] 
In  a  diatronal  dir  ction.  Broxvii. 

D]'AGRAM,<ll'4-grar,i,s.  [.  u>,  «/«"»•]  A  delimntion 
of  g'.omttrical  figures;  a  mathematical  scheme. 
Beulley. 

DIAGRY'RtATES,  dJ-a-gre'dilt.s,  s.  [•>»«  dia- 
jirjdium.]  Strong  pur;;atives  made  with  diagryium. 
Flnyer 

DI'AL,  di'Jl,  s.  [diiile,  Skinner.']  A  plate  marked 
with  lin's.  where  a  hatid  or  shadow  shews  the  hour. 
GInnvil'e. 

DIAL-PLATE,dl'^!-pl:ite.  s.  [dial  an<l  •  l:'te.]  That 
on  which  hours  or  lines  are  marked.  Atltlisnn. 

DI'  \LEC  I-,  di'4-l^;>t,  s,  ['.x/.iy.'o;.]-i.  The  sub-divi- 
sion  of'a  language. — 2.  St)  le;  maimer  of  expression. 
Honker. — ?,.  Language;  spei  cli    South. 

DI  VLE'CTIC  \L,  dl  ai?k'i*-k4  ,  a.  [from  dialec- 
tick.]     Lo?!ical:  areii..  eiit  :l.     B'yle. 

DI\LR'CTICK.  di-.l-IJ  '  Ik,  s.  [?.x;.£y.^/.>..]  Logick; 
tliH  act  0:'  r  a  (iniiig. 

DI' U.ING,dl'4l-lng.  s.  [from  dial]  The  sAaterick 
scienc;  ;  the  knowliclgt  of  shadows;  thi-  art  of  con- 
siructiiur  di:!ls. 

DI'ALIST.  <'i'4  -?st,s.  [from  dial.]  A  constructor 
of    ials    Mnvim. 

DIA'LOGISI,  ri)-ailo-g?st,  s.  [from  dialogue.]  A 
speaker  in  a  Hi.ilo   ue  or  conference. 

DI'AL'OGUE,di'a-l6i:.  s  [Tii'A.5> ';.]  A  conlerence; 
a  conversation  h    ween  two  or  more.  Shnks. 

To  Dl'  ALOGUE,  d}  4  o^,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
discourse  wi        Shnk.speure. 

DIALY'SIS.  di-Sl'^sis,  s.  [?.:6?.v(7-;,-.]  The  figure  in 
I'll,  torick  by  which  s',  'l.blesor  words  are  divided. 

DIA'METER.  di  Sii  '^rfir.  s.  [?>:»  and  ..:«stoov.]  The  ■ 
line  which,  passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
or  other  curvilinear  figure,  divides  it   into  equal 
parts.  Rnleigh. 

DIA'METRAL,  dl-im'^tril,  a.,  [from  diameter.] 
Desenbing  the  diamt  ter. 

DIA'.METRALLY,dl-am'J-traU.  ad.  [from  diame- 
tnr.]  According  to  the  direction  of  a  diameter. 
Hammonil. 

DIAME'rRICAL,dl-a-m?t'ti4-kal,a.  [from  diame- 
ter.]—!. Describing  a  diameter.— 2.  Observing  the 
direction  of  .i  diameter.  Gorvrn.  of  the  Tongue. 

DTAME'TRICALLY.  d!-a-m?i'tr^-kai-J,  ad.  [from 
diametrical.]  In  a  itiametric^il  direction.  Clnrenion. 

DI'AMOND,  di'a-mflnd,  s.  [diamant,  French,  ada- 
mas,  Latin.]  The  diamunil,  the  most  valuable  and 
hardest  of  all  the  gems,  is,  when  pure,  perfectly 
clear  and  pellucid  as  the  purest  water.  The  largest 
known  is  that  in  the  possession  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul, which  weighs  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
carats,  and  is  computed  to  be  worth  seven  hundi^l 
and  seventy-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
tour  pounds.  Hill. 

DI'APASE,  di'a-pise,  s.  [Tix^w.]  A  chord  includ- 
ing all  tones. 

DIAPA'SON,  di-a-pi'z6n,  s.  [S.sn-xo-u).'.]  A  term  in 
mns'ck;  an  octave.  Crasliaiv. 

DI'APER,  di'J-pfir,  9.  [diapre,  Fr.]—1.  Linen  cloth 
woven  in  flowers,  and  other  figures.  Spenser.— 2.  A 
na|)kin.  Shaks/'enre. 

To  DI'AP»R.  ili'.Vpfir,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— L  To 
variegate;  no  diversify.  Hoxrel.—2.  To  draw  flow- 
ers upon  clothes.  Penchant- 

DIAPH  ANE  rrY,dl-a-fa-nWl^,  s.  [from  Jia?a«i».] 
Transpari  rev;  pillucidiiess.  Ray. 

DIAPKA'NICK,  dJ-a-fin'ik,  a.  [d"i»  and  jfaivof.] 
Transparent;  pellucid.  Raleigh. 

DIA'PHANOUS.  di-ai'f3-nfis,  a.  [Ji»  and  if«iw.] 
Transpari  nt;  clear.  Raleigh. 

DIAPHORE'TICK,  dla-fccrh'ik,  a.  [TiwjCfi-T./o,-.] 
Sudopfick;  promotinir  perspiration.    Arhuthnut. 

DrAPHBAGM,di'ft-fram,  s.  [Vwif jay/Az.]— i .  The 
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midiiff,  whicli  dividt-s  tlie  upjin-  cavilj  of  (lie  Ixulj 
fi'<iin    till'    lowtr.— 2.     Any    divi-ioii    or    i)artiliim 
wlik'li  (liviil  su  liiilli)"  body.  IVouihimid. 
DIAURHOK'A,  diii-ii'i,  5.     L'j.^ffoi^.]     A  Hux  of 

the  hi-lly.  Qii'iiiy- 
DlAKKH01?i'lCK,    iai-i-Jtil.,!!.  [from  dlanlicea.] 
Pi'uiiiotiiig'  ill".'  iliix  of  the  bt'lly;  solsilivt-;  piirg.!- 
tive.  ArOuihni't. 
Dl' AKY,  dl  i-re,  s.    [iliuiiimi,  Lut.]     Aji  account  o! 

every  day;  aioiirnnl.    Tuticv. 
DlA'SI'OLK,di-Hs't6-li,s.  [i.xro/,-.]— I.  A  linme  in 
I'lu'KM'ick,  by  which  a  short  syMabli-  is  made  long.— 
2.    flie  ddalaiion  oi  the  heail.  Uriij. 
DIASIVLK.  di-is'llle,  s.  [n:.and  .u/.  .,a  pillai.]  A 
soft  of  edifice   where  the  pillars  stand  at  such  a 
distance  from  one  another,  that  three  diameters  of 
their  thickness  ate  allowed  for  iniercolumniaiion. 
Harris. 
DIATK'SSEKON,  di-4lJs'se-r6n,   s.     [of  Si%  and 
T.-(r<ri|ji:,  t'our.")  An  interval  in  luiisick,  composed  of 
one  greater  lone,  one  lesser  and  one  greater  semi- 
tone. Hnrris. 
Dl'UULE,  dfb'bl,  s.    [from  dipfel,  Dutch.]     A  small 

siiade. 
Dl'USl'ONE,  dlb'slone,  s.     A  little  stone  which  chil- 
dren throw  at  another  stone.  Locke. 
DICA'CITY,  tli-kas'^-te,  s.  [dieacitas,  Latin.]   Pert- 

ness;  sanciness.  Diet. 
DICE.dlse,  s.  The  plural  of  (/if.  Bentkij. 
i'wDXCE,  dise,  V.  n.  [trom  the  noun.]    I'o  game  with 

dice.  Shakx/iCdfe. 
DICE-BOX,  dise'boks,  s.    [diet  and  box  ]     The  box 

from  wheni'e  tliedice  are  tluuwn.  AititU:iii. 
Dl'CEU,     I's^r,  3.    [Ironidice.]    A  jdajir  at  dice,  a 

gamester.  Shakupearc. 
DICH,  dik, ad.   Ihis  word  seems  corrnpttd  from  liil, 

tor  (Ju it.  S/mks/i'are. 
Dlt'HO'TOMy,d'ik-k(ii'S.m^,  s.    ['Ti^ojo^.a.]    Distri- 
bution ot  ideas  by  pairs. 
Bl'CHEK  of  Uallia;  dik'kfir.     [ditra,  low  Latin.] 

Ten  hides.  Diet. 
To  Dl'CTATE,dlk'tite,v.  a.  [dicto,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
deliver  to  another   with  authority.    Pope.— 2.  To 
iminounce  what  another  is  to  speak  or  write. 
Dl'CTATE,dik'taie,  s.    [dictatuin,  Lat.]— 1.   Rule 
or  maxim  delivered  with  authority.  Piiur. — 2.Thai 
whicn  delivered  or;'.ll}  by  one  is-  to  be  written    or 
spoken  by  aiioth  r. 
UICTA'ITON,  dik  li'shfin,  s.    [from  dictate.]  The 

act  or  practic  of  di  taiing. 
niCTA'ToB,  dik-ti'lfir,  s.  [Latin.]— I.  A  magis- 
traie  of  Home  inarie  in  limes  of  exigence,  and  in- 
vested with  absolute  authority.  IValler.—2,  One  in- 
vcied  with  abaoiute  aulh-nity.  Milton.— 3.  One 
whose  CiVtii  or  Jiitlmr  t>  enables  him  to  dii\  ct  the 
conduct  (II-  opinion  ot  others. 
Die  TA  1  O'H  lAL,  dik-ia-i6'i4-ai,  a.  [from  dictator.] 

Aillhoritatue;  confident;  donmalical.   ll'i,tti: 
DICTA'IOKSHIP.  dlk-ti'it^r-shtp.  s.    [from  dicta- 
tor.]-!.  The  ofiJct.- of  a  dictator.    IVottun.—i.  All- 
thorilv;  insoK-ni  confidence.  Drijdcu. 
Die  lA'lX'UE,dik-ii'ishiire,  s.   [dictatura,  Latin  ] 

The  office  of  a  *.  ctator. 
DrCTlON,  dik'shfiii.  s.    [diction.  Fr.]    Style;   lan- 

(fuage;  expression.  Drijiieii, 
DI'C'IIONARY,  dik'shan-ii-ri.s.  [dictionarium,  La- 
tin.] A  hook  containing  the  words  of  any  language; 
vocabulary;  wonl-b-iok.   Wats. 
DID,  did,  of  do.  [b.to,  Sax.]— 1.  The  pn  it  ri     of  ilo. 
Sli'lkypinrc—2.    I'he   sign  of  ihe  pie;er-imp(rfect 
tens'.  /)rijileii.—3.  It  is  scimetimes  used  eiupliati- 
callv;  as,  i  rli/l  really  love  him. 
DIDA'CTICAL.  di-<lak'  4  kJl.  J 
DIDA'C  TICK,  dc-<iak'iik,         5 
[.y.jxx  tx®'.]  Preceptive;  i;iviiig  precepts;  as  a  ili- 
dactick  poem  is  a  poem  th.t  giv^s  rules  lor  some 
art.  lyaul. 
DI'DAPPEK,d<d'aivpfir,  s.  [from  dip.]   A  bird  that 

dives  into  the  wat  r. 
DIDASCA'LICK,  dld-as-kai'lk,  a.     [  .oa(rxa).i«y  ,] 

Pr  ceptive;  didactick.   Prior. 
To  Dl'DDER,  dld'dfir.v.  a.   [diddern.Teiit.  /.itteni, 
German.]   To  quake  with  cold;  to  shiver.     A  pro- 
vincial wonl.  Skinner, 
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DID.ST,did,f.  The  S' tond  j)er'0ii  of  the  pretei'.telH* 

ol  i/o.    /  i/ii/,  thou  iliilil.  Dnfilcn. 
Til  DIE,  dl.  v.  a.    L^  »Ei  Sax.]    'Id  tinge;  to  colour. 
Ml  Inn. 

DIE,  (li,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Colour;  tincture;  stainj 
Jiue  acq  ired.  Bucun, 

Tu  1)1  E,  ul.  \.  n  Ll>'  a^lan,  Sax.]— 1.  To  lose  life;  to 
expir  ;  to  pass  into  another  state  of  Pxistence. 
•S/,/;i(//.— 2.  lo  pensh  b)  Moleine  or  disease.  Dry- 
ilcn.—.i.  To  be  iJonishtil  with  diuth.  Hummomt.— 
■i.  I'o  be  lost;  to  ,,erish;  to  comf  to  nothing.  4/«c- 
tMor.—S.  lo  sink;  to  laint.  .SWn,i((,/.— 6.  [In  Iheo- 
lof;-}.]  T„  peiish  everlastingl).  Hakeii-ell.—-.  i'o 
languish  with  pleasure  or  tenderness.  PoJ>e.—f:  To 
vanish.  Ail(tison.—9.  [In  thestjle  of  lovers.]  lo 
languish  with  affection.  Tat/er.'—\0.  I'ouitheras 
a  vtgeiable.- Jl.  Jo  grow  vapid  as  liquor. 

DIE.dl,  s.  pi.  dice.  [de.  French.]—].  A  small  cube, 
marked  on  its  fiict  with  numbers  from  one  tu  six, 
which  gamesters  throw  in  play.  South.— 2.  Hazard; 
chaiije.  Speiuer.—3.  Any  cubick  body. 

DIE,  dl,  s.  plur.  ities.  The  stamp  used  in  coina'p. 
Swift. 

Dl'ER,  dl'fir,  s.  [from  die.]  One  who  follows  the 
trade  b    d)iiig.     H'aller. 

Dl'ET,  dl'^l,  s.  [diieta,  low  Lat,  i^ictilx.]— 1.  Food; 
provisions  for  the  mouth;  victuals.  Rnleigh.'-2. 
Food  regnlat-d  by  the  rules  of  medicine.  Temple. 

Tu  Drtyi',  (tl'Ji,  v.a.  [frojii  the  noun.]— 1.  logive 
food  to.  S/ir/k.\petin:~2.  'lo  board;  to  supply  with 
dii  t. 

'i«  Dl'ET,  di'h,  V.  n.— 1.  To  eat  by  rules  of  phy- 
sick.— 2.  To  eat;  to  feeii.   Milfoil. 

DI'ET  DHlNK,d!'6t-drink,s.  [diet  and  drink.]  Me- 
dicated  liquors.  Locke. 

Dl'Er,di'Jt,  s.  [Gerui:iii.]  An  assembly  of  princes 
or  estates.  /Jfrff/5  A. 

Dl'ETAUY,dl'St-a-j:i  a.  [from  diet.]  Pertaining  to 
the  rules  of  diet.  ^ 

DI'E'rEH,  di'St-tar,s.  [from  diet.]  One  who  pre- 
scribes rules  for  ,  ating.  Shaks/ieare. 

DIET£TICAL,di-^-tJl'^kil,  ) 

dietf:'tick,  di-^-th'ik,       5'- 

[rSixWif/ii'.ij.]    Relating  to  diet;  belong  to  the  medi- 
cal  cautions  about  the  use  of  food.  Arbtithnot. 
roDI'FFER,  dif'fflr,  v.  n.  [difleio,  Lat.]-1.  To  be 
distinguished  from;  to  have  properties  and   quali- 
ties not  the  same  with  those  of  another.    Addison. 

—2.  lo  contend;  to  be  at  variance.  Ro^ve 3.  To 

be  of  a  contrary  opii  ion.  Burnrt. 

Dl'FFERENCF:,dif'lfti-Jnse,s.  [differentia,  Latin.] 
—1.  State  of  being  distinct  from  something.  Hooker. 
2.  The  quality  by  which  one  (lifters  from  anoti.er. 
Raleifih. — 3.  'ihe  disjuoportion  lietween  one  iiig 
and  another.  Hny-,virH.—4.  Dispiit.  ;  debat.  ;  quar- 
rel. Suntiijs.—S.  D-stinetion.  TiUo'i-on.-d.  Point 
m  question;  ground  of  eontri>vers\.  Shaki.-I.  Lo- 
gical distinction.  Meoh.—%.  Evidences  of  distinc. 
tion;  diifei'eniial  m  iiks.  Davies. 

TuiiVY'VV.K.  NeE,dif'(ii-lJi.se,  v.  a.  To  cause  a 
diHueiice.    Holder. 

Dl'FFEUEN'l,dlfffir-gnt,a.  [from  difler.]-!.  Dis- 
lii;ci;  not  the  same.  Addison— 2.  Of  many  coii- 
ii-:ir)   qualities.  Piiilips.—3.  I  i, like;  dissimilar. 

bIFFEKE'N  1 1 AL  M.tliod.  dil-ffir-fii'sli4l,  consists 
III  desctndiiig  liom  w  hole  (piai. lilies  tu  their  infi- 
nil>  ly  small  didireiues,  and  comparing  together 
tlii-ir  infinitely  small  diflereiices,  of  what  kin^ 
soever  tliej  be.    Hnrris. 

D1'F1'EKI':.MI.Y,  ilif'fVir-Snt-li,  ad.  [tioin  difl'er- 
eiit.]   In  adibnei.t  maiilKf.  Boyle. 

DIKFI'Cll,,diiT4-li,a.  [difticilis,  Lat.— I.  Difficult; 
hard;  not  :  as\    Hiidihrus.—2.  Scrujiuhi'.  ,  Maivn. 

Dll'  I'ClLNK.bS.  dlni-sli-njs,  s.  [f,om  diffi..lj 
Dilficullv  lo  be  p' rs  adi  d.    Bacon. 

DI'FKlCl.I.l.dirii-kait,  a.  [dilbcilis,  Latin.]-]. 
Hard;  not  easy:  not  facili.— -2.  'I  roublesomc;  vexn- 
tious.— 3.   Hard  to  pleasr;  peevish. 

DrFFICVLi  LY,d1t'li-kn!'.-i^,  ad.  [from  difliciilt.] 
Harulv;  wuh  ditficult   •  noleHs',!\.  Rogers. 

Dl'FFICUL'l-Y,d«f'rt.kftl-tA,  s.  [Ironiddticiilt^-,  Fr.] 
—1.  Hardnes  contrariety  to  easinesss.  iioj;rrs. — 
2.  Something  hard  t..  accomplish.  Suut/i.—3.  Dis- 
tress; opposition.  Dniden.—A.  Perplexity  in^Jl'uirs.. 
Addison,— 5.  Ohjectii  ii;  uivil.   Siv'/i. 
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To  DIFFI'DE,  dlf-fldc',  v,  n.  [iliflid<..  Latin.]  To 
distrust;   to  have  im  confidence  in.  Dnjrleu. 

Dl'l'FIDENCii,dif't^dJnse,  s.  [liom  diffide.]  Dis- 
tinst;  want  :■;'  confidence.  Locke. 

DI'FFIDEN  r,  dii'fe-d^nt.  a.  [(Vom  diffide.]  Not 
coniident    not  ciTiai:i.  A'.  C/inW't.    Ctarissa. 

To  DlFFrND,dll-tiiid',  V.  a.  [diffindo,  Latin.]  To 
cleave  i  7  t«o. 

DIFFI'SION,  dlf-l Ish'fln  s.  [diffissio,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  cleaving;. 

DlFFLA'TIOX.dlf-Hi'shfin,  s.  [difflare,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  scatteiint;  with  a  blast  ol'  wind. 

PI'fFLUENCE,d1.'rtii-5nse,  7 

DI'FFLrEXCY,  dil'ttiV^n-si,  S'* 
[from  diffliio,  Lat.]  The  qtialits'  of  falling  away  on 
all  !>idt  s.  Brown. 

Dl'FFL'JENT,dirflii-?nf,  a.  [diffluensLal.]  Flow- 
inir  every  way;  not  fixetl. 

Dl'FFORM,  dlrftmi,  a.  [tVoni  fonna,  Lat.]  Contrary 
to  iinifoim;  h 'viug  parts  of  different  sirocture;  as, 
a  diff'ji-m  Huwer,  one  oJ' which  the  leaves  are  tin- 
like eacli  other.   Neiotori. 

DIFFO'RMITY,  dlrt6r-mJ-i4.  s.  [from  di' oi-m  ]  Di- 
versm-  of  foini;  rregularity;  di ssMnilit «ide.  Brown. 

DISFUA'NCHISEMKNT,     dis- ran'tshls-ment,     s. 
[fian  •t)ise,  Fr.]     The  act  of  taking  away  the  pri- 
leges  of  a  citv. 

To  DIFFU'SE,  dlffize'.  v.  a.  [diffus'is,  Latin.]— 1. 
To  pour  ont  upon  a  plane.  Burnet.— 2.  To  spread; 
to  scatter.  Milton. 

DIFrL".SK.dif-f/ize',  a.  [diffusus,  Lat.]-!.  Scatter- 
ed; widely  spread.— 4.  Copious;  not  concise. 

RII'TU'SED,  dif-f  izd',  part.  a.  Wild,  uncouth,  irre- 
gular. Shaksbeart. 

DIFFU'SEDLY,  dirfi'zld-lJ,  ad.  [from  diffused.] 
Widely;  dispersedly. 

DIFFU'SEDNESS,  dif-fi'zld-nls  s.  [from  diffused.] 
The  s'ate  of  being  diffused;  dispersion. 

DIFFU'SELY,  dlf-fuse'i^,  ad.  [fro-,  diffuse,]—!. 
Widely;  extensively.— 2.  Copioush;   not  concisely. 

DIFFU'SION,dif-fili'zhfin,s.  [from  diffuse.]— 1.  Dis- 
persion; the  state  of  being  scattered  every  way. 
Boyle.— 2,  Copiousness;  exub.rance  of  style. 

DIFFU'SIVE,  dif-f-Vsiv,  a.  [from  diffuse.]— !•  Hav- 
ing  the  quality  of  scatteiing  any  thing  evei7  way. 
l)7t/rte».—2.  Scatt'-red;  dispersed.  South.— 3.  Ex- 
tended; in  fidl  extension.  Tillolson. 

DIFFU'SIVELY,  dlf  fA'siv-U,  ad.  [from  diffusive.] 
Wid'  ly;  extensively. 

DIFFU'SIVENESS,  dif'ffi'siv-nJs,  s.  [from  diffu- 
sivc.]— 1.  Extension;  dispersion.— 2.  Want  of  con- 
ciseness.  AiMison. 

To  DIG,  dig,  V.  a.  preter.  dug,  or  digged;  part.  pass, 
du  ,  or  digged.  [<'yger,  Danish.]— 1.  To  pierce 
with  a  spade.  Ezckiel.—2.  i  o  form  by  digging. 
Jf/u'giJl.—S.  To  cultivate  the  ground  by  turning  it 
with  a  spade.  Temple.—*.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp 
point.  Dryden.-S.  To  gain  by  digging,  t-l'ooct- 
rearrl. 

To  DIG,  dig,  v.  n.  To  work  w  ith  a  spule.   Job. 

To  DIG  up,  dig,  v.  a.  To  throw  up  that  which  is 
covered  with  earth.  Shakspeare. 

DIGA'MMA,  dl-gJm'niJ,  s.  [from  li;  anAyiJi^x, 
Greek,  on  account  of  its  shape.]  Adde<l  to  the  La- 
tin alphabet,  by  Clt-udi^s  Ciesar.  PoJ)e\i  DnndniJ. 

DI'GAMY,  dig'3-m^.  s.  Marriage  to  a  second  wife, 
after  the  death  ot  the  fust. 

Dl'GEHENT,  did'ii-rlnt,  a.  [digerens,  Latin.]  That 
which  has  il'c  power  of  digesting. 

Dl'GEST,  dl'jf-i.  s.  [digesta,  I-atin.]  The  pandect 
of  the  civil  lii\v.  Bacon. 

ToDIGE'ST.dJ.iJst',  V.  a.  [digero,  digestum.L.-it.] 
—I.  To 'l''.lril)uie  into  vavioUi  chisses  or  rejiosito- 
rie  to  range  nietlmdically.— 2.  To  concoct  in  the 
stomach.  Prior. —  ?.  To  sofun  by  heat,  as  in  a 
boiler;  a  chymiciil  term.— .1.  To  range  methodically 
in  the  mind.  Thomsox.—S.  To  reduce  to  any 
plan,  >chi-me.  or  method.  Sliaks. — 6.  To  i-iceive 
without  loathing;  not  to  rijtct.  Penrhiim.—T,  To 
I"  eive  and  enjoy.  Sliafcsfjfnre.—S.  [In  chirnrpery.] 
To  dispose  a  vound  to  generate  i)i;s  in  order  to  a 
cure. 

T»  DIGE'ST,di-j4st',v.  n.  lo  generate  matter  as  a 
wtfund. 
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DIGE'STEH,  dJ-.jSs'tflr,  s.  [from  digest.]-!.  He 
that  digests  or  concocts  his  food.  Arbut/inot.—2.  A 
strong  vessel,  wherein  to  btjil,  wiili  a  very  strong 
heat,  any  hai-d  substances,  so  as  to  reduce  them 
into  a  fluid  state.— 3.  That  which  causes  or 
strcng-thens  thecoiicoclive  power.  Tatiple. 

DIGE'SriBLE,dJ-j?s't4-bl,a.  [from  digest.]  Capa- 
ble of  being     igisied.    Boron. 

DIGE'STION.d^j?s'tshflu,  s.  [from  digest.]-!.  The 
act  ot  concocting  Ibod.  Temple.— 2.  The  prepara- 
tion of  matter  by  a  chymical  beat.  Blrjckmore.—S, 
Reduction  io  a  plan.  Temple.— 4.  The  act  of  dis- 
posinu:a  wound  to  genernte matter. 

DIGE'SITVE,  d^.jJs'tiv,  a.  [from  digest.]-!.  Hav. 
ing  the  power  to  cause  digestion.  Brown.— 2.  Ca- 
pable by  ln-at  to  soften  or  subdue.  Hale. — 3.  Dis- 
posmg;  metboditing.  Dnjden. 

DIGE'S  riVE,  di-jis'tiv,  s.  [from  digest.]  An  ap- 
•  lieation  which  disposes  a  wound  to  generate  mat- 
ter. If'iieiiian. 

DI'CiGER,  dig'i;5r,  s.  [from  dig.]  One  that  opens  the 
ground  with  a  spade.  Botjle. 

To  DTGHT,  dite.  v.  a.  ['bihtan,  to  prepare,  Sax.J 
To  dress;  to  deck;  lo  adorn.  Milton. 

DI'GIT,  did'iit.  s.  [di  itiis,  Latin.] — 1  The  measure 
of  length  contnining  three-tourths  of  an  inch. 
Boyle  —2.  The  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sun  or  nil. on. —3.  Any  of  the  numbers  expressed 
bv  singlefigures.  Brorin. 

DIGITA'LIS,  d^.jit-i'lis,  s.  [In  Botany.]  A  genus 
of  plants;  foxglove.   Bniley.x 

DI'GITATED,  did'ji-ti-tjd,  a.  [from  digitus,  La- 
tin.] Branched  out  into  divisions  like  fingers* 
Broivn. 

DIGLADIA'TION,  dl-gla-di-i'shSn,  s.  [digladia- 
tio.  L.itin.]  A  combat  with  swords;  any  quarrel. 
Glffiiville. 

DrGNIFiED,d1g'n4.flde,a.  [from  dignify.]  Invest- 
ed with  some  dignity.   AvUffe. 

DIGNIFIC  A'TION,  dlg-iii-fS-ki'shfin,  s.  [from  dig- 
nif).]  Exaltation.   IVnlton. 

To  DI'GNIFY,  die'ni-f  i.  v.  a.  [from  dignus  and  fa- 
cio,  Latin.]— 1.  To  advance;  to  prefer;  to  exalt. — 
2.  To  honour;  to  adorn;  to  improve  by  some  ad- 
ventitious excellence,  or  honourable  distinction. 
Ben  Joiison. 

DI'GNI'I'ARY.  dig'nJ-tJ-re,  s.  [from  dignns,  Lat.] 
A  clergyman  advanced  to  some  dignity;  to  some 
i-ank  above  that  ot  a  parochial  priest.  Swift. 

DI'GNITY.dig'n^-ti.s.  [dignitas,  Latin.]— !.  Rank 
of  elevation.  Hooker.— 2.  Grandeur  of  mien.  Cla- 
rissn.-S.  Advancement;  preferment;  high  place. 
S/uiks.—4.  [Among  ecclesiasticks.]  That  promo- 
tion or  preferment  to  which  any  jurisdiction  is  an- 
nexed. Aylijf'e. — 5.  Maxim;  general  principle. 
Broirn. — fi.  [In  astrolog}-.]  The  planet  is  in  dipiity 
when  it  is  in  aiiv  sign. 

DIONO'TION.  dig-no'shftn,  s.  [from  dignosco,  Lat.] 
Distinction.  Broxrn. 

To  DIGRE'SS,  d4-gr?s',  v.  n.  [digressus,  Latin.]—!. 
To  turn  out  of  the  road.— 2.  To  deiiart  from  the 
main  design.  Locke. — 3.  lo  wander;  to  expatiate. 
Brere^vood.-i.  To  Irangress;  lo  deviate.  Shaks, 

DIGRE'SSION,  di-gr^sh'fln.  s.  [digressio,  Lat.]-!. 
A  passage  deviating  from  the  main  tenonr.  Den- 
/mm.— 2.  Deviation.  Brnwn. 

DI.)UDlCA'T10N,d}-ii'i.dJ-ki'shfin,  s.  [dijudicatio 
Lat.]  .ludieial  distinction. 

DIKE,  d)ke,s.  [%ic.  Sax.]- 1.  A  channel  to  receive 
water.  Vojie.—'i.  A  niound  to  hinder  inundations. 
Cowky. 

To  DILA'CERATE,  dJ-lls'sJ-rite,  V.  a.  [dilacero, 
Lat.]  To  tear;  to  rend.  Broxoii. 

DILACER A'TION,  d^-lissi-'i'shfln,  s.  [frtmi  di- 
h'.ceratio,  Latin.]  The  act  of  rending  in  two.  Ar- 
buthiiot. 

To  DILA'NIATE,di.ii'nMtc,  v.a.  [dilanio,  Lat.l 
To  rend  by  violinee:  to  tear  in  rage. 

To  DILATID  .TE,  dMsip'4-d.\te,  v.  n.  'Io  fall  tii 
ruin. 

DILAPIDA'TION.di-l4p-*-di'si(nn,  s  [dilapitlatio, 
Laiiii.l  The  intuiiibentV  se  'fiegaiy  edifces  of 
liis  ecclesiastical  living  to  go  to  ruin  or  decay. 
AiAife. 
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mLATABI'LITY,d4-li-ta-bir^-tJ,  s.  [fVoin  dilata- 
ble.! The  quality  of  adiimting  exunsion.  Ray. 
DILA'TABLE.ili-li'iJ-bl.a.  [fiom  dilate.]  Capablt 

of  extension.    Arbuthiwt. 
DILA'  lATlON.  dil-li-ta'sh6n,  s.    [from   dilatatio, 
L  tiu.]— 1.  Tho   act   of  extendiii)^   into    gn  au  r 
s|i.'       Holder.— 2.  The  state  of  being  extended 
Newton. 
To  DILA'TE,d4-lite',  v.  a.    [dilato,  Latin.]— 1.    Jo 
extend;    to  spread  out.    H^atla:—2.    To  relate  at 
large;  to  (ell  diffusely  and  topiously-  S/mfcS' 
To  DILA'TE,  d^-liie*,  v.  n.— I.    lo  widen;  to  grow 
wid-^.  Acliiiion.—i.  To  speak  largely  and  copiously. 
Clarendun, 

DILAIIBI'LITY,  di-li-ti-bil'i-ti,  s.  Capability 
of  being  dil.ited.  Arbiil/uwt.   • 

BII.A'TOR.d^li'iar,  s.  [from  dilate.]  That  whicli 
widens  or  extends.   Arhiithuot. 

DI'LATORINESb,  dil'li-tflr-i-nis,  s.  [Irom  dila- 
tory-] Slowne    .  ■     ggishness. 

DI'LArORY,cltl'4-iftr-i,a.  [dilatoire. Fr.]  Tardy: 
slow;  sluggish.  Hmjivnrd.  Otway. 

DILE'CTION,dl-lgk'shan,s.  [dileclio,  Latin.]  The 
act  of  loving.  Boyle. 

DILE'MMA,  d^lji,/:ni,s.  [;S.Mu<.:^.]— 1.  An  argu- 
ment equallv  conclusive  bv  contrary  suppositions. 
Cowley.— 2.  A  difficult  or  doubtful  choice.  Pope. 

DlLEri'A'NlE,  di-^i-tln'ti,  s.  [Italian.]  A  pro- 
nioter  of  science:  under  this  name,  a  respectable  set 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  formed  Uiemselves 
into  a  society,  about  the  year  1760. 

DI'LIGENCE,  dil'i-jinse,  s.  [diligentia,  Latin.]  In- 
dustry; assiduit};  the  contrai-)  to  idleness.  Peter. 

Dl'LlGE>ICE,dil'4jJnse,  s.  [Fr.]  One  of  the  names 
of  a  stage-cnach.  Roderick  Random. 

DI'LIGENI",  dil'ijJnt,  a.  Ltliligens,  Lat.]— 1.  Con- 
stant in  application;  persevering  in  endeavour;  as- 
siduous; not  lazy.  Proverbs. — 2.  Constantly  applied; 
prosecuted  with  activity.  Deuteronomy. 

BI'LIGENTLY,  dil'ijfent-l4,  ad.  [from  diligent.] 
With  assiduity;  with  heed  and  perseverance. 
Drydcn. 

DILL,  dil,  s.   [ftile.Sax.]  Anherb. 

DILU'CID,  d4-i4'sid,  a.  [dilucidus,  Lat.]^-!.  Clear; 
plain;  not  opaque — 2.  Clear;  plain;  not  obscure. 

To  DILU'CIDATE,  d4-lu  s4-ditr,  v.  a-  [from  dilu- 
cidare  Latin.]  To  makv  clrar  or  plain;  to  explain. 
Brown. 

DILUClDA'TION,d4-lu-si-di',hdn,s.  [from  deluci- 
datio,  I.:a.]    Th"  aci  of  making  cli  ar. 

DI'LUENT,  diri-lnt.a.  [diluens,  Lat.]  Having  the 
power  to  thin  mher  matter. 

DrLUE>fT,diru-?nt.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  That 
w.iieli  thins  otlicr  mattv-r.  Arbuthnot. 

To  DILU'TE,  di-li'lte'.  v.  n.  [diluo,  Lat.]— 1.  To 
make  thin.  Li>rke.~2.    fo  make  »eai<..  Newton. 

DILU'TER.dM^i'ifir,  s.  [from  dilute.]  That  which 
makes  any  thing  else  thin.  Arbutbnot. 

DILUTION.di-liVsliAn,  s..[dilutio,  Latin.]  The  act 
of  ii^ikiiii;  any  ihing  thin  or  weak.  Arbuthnot. 

DILU'VIAN,  di-l6'>i-4n,  a.  [fromdiluvium,  Latin.] 
Relating  to  ihe  deluge.  Biirntt. 

DIM,  dim,  a.  [ttimmf.  Sax.]— 1.  Not  having  a  quick 
sight.  /)atiics.—i.  Dull  of  appivhension.  Rogers: 
—3.  Not  clearly  se.-n;  obscure.  Luike. — 4.  Ob- 
structing the  act  of  vision;  not  lun.inous.  Sjjeiiicr. 

To  DIM,  illin,  v.  a.  [fnim  the  adjective.]—!.  To 
cloud;  to  darken.  Locke.— 2.  To  make  less  bright; 
lo  obscure.  S/ieiiaer. 

DIMK'NSION,  d4-.  ifn'shiui,  s.  [dimensio,  Latin.] 
Space  containe<l  in  any  thing;  bulk;  extent;  capa- 
city.  Drydcn. 

DIME'NSIONLESS,  di-niin'shSn-Us,  a.  [from  di- 
mension.] Without  any  detinite  bulk.  Millun. 

DIME'NSIVE,d4-m?n'slv,  a.  [dimi-nsus,  Lat.]  That 
which  marks  the  buuiularies  or  cmlliucs.  Davits. 

DIMICA'riON.di.inlk-i'shdn,  s.  [d imicatio,  Lat.] 
A  batth-;  theact  of  tigliiing.  Dk'. 

DIMIDIA'TION,  di-m|(Ul4-i'5h&n,  s.  [dimidialio, 
Lat.]    The  act  of  halving. 

To  DIMl'NISH,  d4-mln'lshj  v.  a.  [diminno,  Lat.]— 
1.  To  make  less  by  abscission  or  destruction  o.  any 
part.  Locke.— 1.  To  impair;  to  lessiii;  to  degmde. 
Milton.— 3.  To  take  any  thmg  from  that  to  which 
it  belongs:  the  contrary  to  add.  Deut. 
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To  DIMl'NISH,  di-niln'Ish,  v.  n.  To  grow  less;  t« 
lie  impairi  d.  Dryden.  Po/.e. 

DIMI'NISHINOLV,  di-min'lsh-inK-l4,  ad.  [fromdi- 
niinish.]  In  a  manner  tending  to  vilift .  Locke. 

DlMlNU'ilON,  dtni-mi-ni'shaii.s.  [dinihintio,  La- 
tin.]—!. The  act  of  making  less.  Hooker.— 2,  'I'he 
stale  of  g.ov\ing  less.  Nnvlon.—Z.  Disci-edi.;  loss 
of  dignity.  P/iili/js.—4.  Dt-privation  of  di.:;iiily,  in- 
jury of  reputation.  K.  Charles.— 5.  [In  architec- 
lore.;  T>  contractiiiu  ot  udiam.  lerof  a  column, 
as  it  ascends. 

DI  Ml'NUilVE,d^-m?n'ni-tiv,  a.  [diminutivus,  La- 
tjn.i    Si.iiiU;  liiil' .    Svut/i. 

DIMrNUTlVE.di-mln'nni-tlv.  s.  [from  the  ad  ec- 
tive.]— 1.  A  word  formed  to  express  littleness;  as 
manikin,  in  English,  a  little  mar:.  Cortoi.—2.  A 
small  thing.  Shakspcnre. 

D  rNUTlVELV.d^inin'ni-iiv-l4.ad.  [from  dimi- 
nutive.] In  a  diioiiuitixe  nianne-. 

DIMI  NUTIVENESS,di-nifn'i'i-tlv-nls,  s.  -  from  di- 
niinutive.]  Siunlhjess;  littleness;  peityi'ess. 

DI'MISH,  dim'ish,  a>    [from  dim.]    Somewhat  dim. 

DI'MiSSORY,  dlm'is-sflr-rJ,  a.  [dimissorius,  Latin.] 

That  by  which  a  man  is  dismissed  to  another  juiis- 

diction.  Ayliffe. 
Dl'MITY',  dini'c-t4.  s.  A  fine  kind  of  fustian,  or  cloth 

of  cotton.  IViaeman. 
DI'MLY,  djni'li,  ad.     [from  dim.]— 1.    Not  with  a 

quick  sight;  not  with  .  clea;-  perception.  Milton.-^ 

2.  Not  brightly;  not  lun.inously.  Boyle. 
DI'MNESS,  dlm'nJs,  s.— [from  dim.]— 1.  Dulness  of 

sight.— 2.  Want  of  apprehension;  stupidity.  Dewy 

of  Piety.— 'i.  Obscurit\ ;  not  brightness. 
DI'MPLR,  dim'pl,  s.     [dint,  a  hole;  dintle.  a   little 

hole.  Skinner.J    Cavity  or  depression  in  the  cheek 

or  chin.  Grew. 
To  DI'MPLE,  diiu'pl,  V.  n.    [f  om  the  noun.]    To 

sink  in  small  cavities.   Dryden. 
Dl'MPLED.  diin'pld,  a.     [from  dimple.]     Set  with 

diiujiles.  .Shak  \fieare. 
DI"MPLY,  dim'pli,  a.    [from  dimple.]  Full  of  dim- 

pies,   liniarton. 
DIN,din,   s.    [dyu,  a  noise,  Sax.]     A  loud  noise;  a 

violent  and  continued  sound.  Smith. 
To  DIN,  dfn,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To  »tun  with 

nois< .  Otway. — 2.  To  impress  with  violent  and  con- 
tinued noise.  Sru/ft. 
ro  DINE,  dine,  v.n.    [diner,  Fr.]     To  eat  the  chief 

meal  about  'he  middle  of  the  dav.    Clarentlon. 
To  DINR,  dine,   v.  a.     To  give  dinnvr  to;  to  feed. 

Dr'iden. 
DINE'llCAL,  d^nlt-4'kAl,  a.  [J....)7<«o;.]   Whirling 

round;  vertiginous.     Ray. 
Tu  DING,  ding,  v.  a.  pn  t.  duug.  [dringen,  Dutch.] 

— !.  To  dash    with  violence. — 2.    To   impress  with 

lore. 
Tu  DING,  ding,   v.    n.    To  bluster;   to  liounce;  to 

hnlf.     A'liuthiiit. 
DING-DONG,  ding-dong,  s.  A  word   by  which    the 

so'ind  o!  Iwlls  is  imitatetl.  Shakspearv. 
Dl'NGLE.  ding^gl,  s.  [from  «en,  a   hollow.]  A  hol- 
low betwec  n  hills.     .Wltoii. 
Dl'NlNG-HOOM,    di'nJng-r68m,     s.      [dine     and 

room.]     The   principal   apartment  of  the  house. 

Tay  lor. 
DI'NNEK,  dln'nfir,   s.   [diner,   French.]     The  chief 

m.al;  the  u:ea'  eaten  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Taylor. 
Dl'NNEH-'l'IMK,dln'nftiMime,  s.  [dinner and  time.] 

The  time  of  dining. 
DIN  1 ,  dint,  s  L^ynt,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  blow;  a  sii-oUe* 

Milton.— 2.    The  msirk  nr.ule   b.-  a  blow.  Dyy;!eu. 

—3.  Vi(dence;  forte;  power.  Addison. 
Ta  DIN  T,  dint,   v.  a.    [from    the  noun.]    To  mark 

with  a  cavity  by  a  blow      Don'ie. 
DINUMl^.RA'TION.    dl-nA-n.Jr-A'shfln,     s.     [dinu- 

meralio,    Latn:  ]     The    act   of     numbering    out 

singly. 
DIOCK'SAN.  di-6s'*i-sln,    s.     [from     dioctss.]     A 

bishop  as  he  stands  related   to  his  own    clergy  or 

flock.     T,it/er. 
Dl'OCESS.dlA-sJs,  s.  [dicecesis,  L-   n."    The  circuit 

•fcTcry  bi^op's  jurisdiction.  Cou'ct.   IVhitgifi. 
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DIOPTRICAL,  dl-6i>'tr4-kai,  > 
DIO'PTRlCK,di-6i>'iiik,         5^' 

[5iorriouxi.]  AH'oriling   a   medium  for  the   sight; 
assisting  the  sight  in  the  view  of  distant  objects. 
More, 
DIO'PIRICKS.  di-op'tiiks,   s.  A  inn  of  opticks, 
Ireiling  of  the  didcreiit  lefraetious   of  the  light. 
Haiiis.  , 

DIOR'I-HRO'SIS,  di-6i-i'/iro'sls,  s.  [.S.of5f»(n;.]  An 
ojieiattnii  by  which  crooked  members  are  made 
even.    Harris, 

To  oie,  dij),  V,  a.  particip.  dipped,  or  dipt,  [ftippan, 
Saxon;  doopen,  Dutch.]—!.  To  iiiimerge;  to  put 
into  any  liquor,  /hjlijfc, — 2.  To  moisten;  to  wet. 
Milton.— 3,  To  be  engaged  in  any  alVair.  Dri/dcn. 
— 4.  To  engages*  a  pi  dge.    Drijilen, 

To  dip;  dip,  V.  n.— 1.  To  sink;  to  immerge.  VEs- 
trance.— 2.  To  enter;  to  pierce.  Ctanv/tlc.—S.  I'o 
enter  slightly  into  any  thing.  Pope,— 4,  Todi'ip 
the  hand  by  chance  into  any  mass;  to  clioose  by 
chance. 

Dl'l^CHICK,  dti/tshik,  s.  [from  dip  and  chick.] 
The  name  of  a  bi-d.    Carerv, 

DIPfi'TALOUS,  di-pJt'i-lfts,  a.  [«.,■  and  mTx\iv.~\ 
Having  iwo  flower  !>  aves. 

DI'PHlHOiNG,  dipV/iong,s.  p<j:Scvy(g..]  A  coali- 
tion of  two  vowels  to  form  one  sound;  as,  vain,  leaf, 
Crcsar.     Holder. 

DI'PLOE,  dlp'lo,  s.  The  inner  plate  or  lamin.t  of 
tin  ski:ll. 

DIPLO'MA,  di-plA'ma,  s.  ['.-/.n'/wt.]  A  letter  or 
writing  confuting  some  privihge. 

DIPLOMA'TICK,  d§p-lo-niit'tik,  a.  [from  diplo- 
ma.] Privileged:  belonging  to  the  office  of  an  am- 
bassador. BnrL.'. 

DI'PPEP.,  dip'i;^''.  [ftoni  dip.]  One  that  dips  in  the 
water. 

DI'PPING  NEEDLE,  dlp'ping-ni^-dl,  s.  A  magnc- 
tick  needle  as  It  points  up  or  down.  Philips, 

DI'PSAS,  djp'sjs,  s.  [from  5 IV,  io;.]  A  sM-pent  whose 
bite  produces  unquenchable  thirst.     Milton, 

DI'PTOTE,  dtp'tote,  s.  [TittJoTx.]  A  noun  consisting 
of  two  cases  only.  Clarke, 

Dl'PTYCH,  dip'tlk,  s.  [diptycha,  Latin.]  A  register 
of  bishops  and  martyrs.  StilUngJleet. 

DIRE,  dire,  a.  [dims,  Lat.]  Dreadful;  dismal; 
mournful;  horrible.     Milton. 

DPRECT,  d^'r^kt,  a.  [directus,  Lat.]— 1.  Straight, 
not  crookfd.— 2.  Not  oblique.  Bcutlcij.—Z.  [In 
astronomy.]  Appearing  to  an  eje  on  earth  to 
niovt:  progressively  through  the  zodiack,  not  re- 
trograde. Ihjclen. — 4.  Not  collateral.— 5.  Appa- 
rently tending  to  some  end.  Sidnetf.  Locke— 6, 
Open;  not  ambiguous.  Bacon. — 7.  Plain;  express. 

To  piRE'CT,  d4-rlkt',  v.  a.  [directum,  Latin.]—!. 
To  aim  in  a  straight  line.  Po/je, — 2.  To  point  out 
against  as  a  mark.  Drijden.-i.  Tu  regulate;  to 
adjust  Ecrius. — 4.  To  prescribe  a  certain  measure; 
to  mark  out  a  certain  course.  Job. — 5.  'I'o  order;  to 
C()mm:i)id. 

DIRE'CTER,  d^-r?k'ifir,  s.  [director,  Latin.]-!. 
One  that  directs.— 2.  An  instrument  that  serves  to 
guide  any  manii^l  operation. 

DIRE'CTION,  d^-^-Jk'shfiii.  s;  [directio,  Latin.]— 1. 
Aim  at  a  certain  point.  S}natriil!fe.—2.  Tendency 
ol  motion  impressed  by  a  certain  impulse.  Locke, 
— 3.  Ordir;  command;  prescription.     Hooker. 

DIRE'CTIVE,  dc-rJk'tiv,a.  [from  direct.]- 1.  Hav- 
ing the  power  uf  direction.  BrnmhaU.—2.  Inform- 
ing; shewing  the  way.  Thomson. 

DIUE'CILY,  di-rSki'li,  «d.  [from  direct.]-!.  In  a 
stravht  line;  rettilineiilly.  Dnjdcn.—2.  Immedi- 
ate!.;   'ppurfUtlv;  wiiliout  eircumlucution.  Hooker. 

DIUE|C  !  N.'".^>K.  dc-rJki'n^s.  s.  [from  ilireel.] 
StvMi;;'  iie-s;  tendency  to  any-  point;  the  )iearest 
way      Benlley. 

DIHE'CruK.di-,§k'tftr,  s.  [director,  Latin.]—!. 
Oneth:it  .las  autliority  over  oili-v  a  superinten- 
dent. Swif,—2.  A  ml' ;  an  ordinance.  Su-iJ't.—3. 
An  instriioter.  Jlookcr.—i.  One  «ho  is  consulted 
in  cases  of  consci;nce.  i)ry<lin—5.  An  instru- 
ment in  s^lrner^,  by  which  the  hand  is  guided  in 
its  operation.     Sliin-p. 

DIRECTORY,  dei^k'tflr-i, s.  [fitim  director.]  The 
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books  which    the  factious  preachers  published  in 

the  rebellion  for  the  direction  of  their  sects  in  acts 

of  worsiiip.     0.\  f.ird  Reasons. 
DIRE'CTKESS,  di-rSk'tr^^,,   j.    [ffom  directer.]  A 

dii-ectingfeii.ale.    S/ienstone, 
DPREFUL,  dire'fWl,  a.  Dire;  dreadful.  Pope. 
DI'RENESJ,  dire'nis,  s.  [from   dire.]    Dismalness; 

hori-otu';  hideousness.    Stiukspeare. 
DIllE'PTION,  dl-rlp'shfin,    s.     [direptio,   Latin.] 

'J"he  act  of  plundering. 
DIRGE,  dfirje,  s.    A   luournful  ditty;  a  song  ofla- 

UK  nta  ion.    Samlijs, 
DIRK,  dflrk,  s.  [an  Earse  word.]   A  kind  of  dagger. 

'I'i  kell. 
Tu  DIRKE,  dflrk,  V.  a.  Tosi)oil;to  ruin.   Spenser. 
DIRP,  dftrt.s.    [dryt,  Dutch.]—!.  Mud;  filth;  mire. 

IVake. — 2.  Meanness;  sordiduess. 
To  DIR'l",  dflrt,  v.  a.  [iiom  the  noun.]  To  foul;  to 

bemire.  Siv'J't. 
DI'Rri'IE,  dfirt'pi.s.  [dirt  and  pie.]  Forms  ixould- 

ed  bv  children  of  clay.  Sncklint;. 
DI'R  I'lLY,  dai't^li,  ad.  [from   dirty.]—!.  Nastily; 

foully;  filthily.— 2.  Meanly;    sordidlj  ;    shamefully. 

IJimne. 
Dl'RTINESS,d?irt^-nSs,  s.  [from  dirty.]— 1.  Nasti- 

ness;  filthiness;    foulness. — 2.    Meanness;  baseness; 

^oniidness, 
DI'RTY,  dfir'tj,  a.    [from   dirt.]— 1.     Foul;   nasty; 

Filthy.  Shnks. — 2.    Gross;  not  elegant.    Locke, — 3. 

M  an:  base;  despicable.     Taylor, 
To  DI'RTY.  dfir't^,  v.  a.  [from  the  nonn.]— 1.  To 

foul;  to  soil.    Arbuthnot.—2.  To  disgrace;  to  scan- 

d.Tlize. 
DIRU'PTION,  di-rfip'shfin.   s.   [dimptio,  Latin.]— 

1.  The  act  of  bursting  or  breaking.— 2.  The  state 

of  bursting  or  breaking. 
DlS,dls,  or  diz.     An  inseparable  particle,  implj-ing 

commonly  a  privative  ornegative  signification;  as, 

to  arm,  to  disarm. 
DISABI'LITY,  d?s-a-blr^-t4,  s.  [from   disable.]—!. 

Want  of  power  to  do  any   thing;  weakness.     Ra-  ■ 

leigh.—2.  Want   of   i)roperj  qt:alifications  for  any 

purpose;  legal  impediment.     Swift, 
To  DISA'BLE,  diz-i'bl,  v.  a.  [disand  able.]— 1.  To 

deprive  of  natural  force.     Davies. — 2.  To   impair; 

to  diminish.     Shaks.—S,    To  make  unactive.  Tem- 
ple.— 4.  To  deprive  of  usefulness  or  eftitac) .    Viy- 

den.— 5,  To  exclude,  as  wanting  proper  qualitiea- 

tions.     IFotton. 
ToDISABU'SE,  dfs-S-bize',  v.  a.   [dis  and  abuse.] 

To  set  free  from  a  mistake;  to  set  right;  to  uiide- 

cei»c.     Glanville.  IValtcr. 
DISACCOMMODA'TION,  d1s-ak•k6m-m6^1i'-shfin, 

s.  [dis   and  accommodation.]  The  state  of  being 

unfit  or  unprepared.    Hale. 
ToDISACCO'RD,  dls-Sk-kord',   v.  n.  [dis  and  ac- 
cord.] To  refuse  consent.  S.iensa; 
To  DISACCU'STOjM,  dfs-ak-k6s'tfim,  v.  a.  [dis  and 

accustom.]  To  destroy  the  force  of  habit   by  disuse 

or  contrary  practice. 
DISAcqUA'INTANCE,  dls-lk-kwlne'tAnse,  s.  [dis 

and  acquaintance.]  D  suse  of  familiarity.   Sotitlt. 
To   DISAD'VANCE,   d}s-ad'v4nse,    v.  a.   [Fi-ench, 

disavanzare,  Ital.]  To  draw  back;  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of.    Spenser 
DISADVANTAGE,     dis-ad-v^n't^jr,    s.— 1.    Loss; 

injinyto  interest;  as,  he  sold  to  disadx'fintage, — 2. 

Diminution  of  any  thing  desirable;  as,  credit,  fame, 

honour.     Drydrn, — 3.  A  state  not  prepared  for  de- 
fence. Slienser, 
ToDISADVA'NTAGE,    dis-ad-van'tije,  v.  a.   To 

injure  an  iiiti  rest  of  any  kind.  Decay  of  Piety, 
DISADVANTA'GEAPLE.    dfs-Jd-  an-ti',i3-l)l,     a. 

[from  disadvantage.]  Contrary  to  pix)fit;  producing        i 

loss.     Bacon, 
DISADVAN'IA'GEOUS.  d'fs-ad-van-t.\'jfis,  a.  [fiom 

disadvanta.i^e.]  Contrary  to  interest;    contraiy  to 

convenietice.  Addison. 
DlSADVANTA'GEOUSLY,dls-ad-van-ta'jfls-li.  ad. 

[from  disadvantageous.]  In  a  manner  contrary  to 

interest  or  profit.     Gov.  nf  the  Toiif,'iie. 
DISADVANlA'GEOUJtNEbS,      dis-ad-van-ti'j4s. 

nis,  s.  Contrariety  to  profit;  inconvenience. 
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—nh.  mdve,n4r,n6t;— ttbe,  tAb,  b&ll;— ill;— p64nd;— ?/iiii,  Tills. 


DISADVE'NTUROUS.  dh-ad-vjii'tshi-ifls,  a.  Un- 

Impjiv,  ui)|iros|>(Toiis.  Spciiser, 
To  DISAFl-E'CT,  dis4t-f^kt'.  v.  a.  To  fill  wlUi  (lis- 

coiiieni;  to  disconti  nt.     (.  lore nilun. 
DISAFFE'CTED,   dls-lf-flk'ted.  pait.   a.   Not  dis- 


l<osi-d  to  zeal  or  aftVctioii.  S  /lliiiftjlccl. 
USAKFK'CTEDLY,  dis-if-f^k'tjid-li,  ad. 


After  a 


DlS 
disattVcted  iiiaiiiier. 

DlSAFFKCrKDNESS,  dis4f-f?k't?d-nSs,  s,  [ll-om 
dis:ittliti  d.]   'I'lie  quality  of  b  ing  disattVeti  d. 

DISAFFECTION,  diiil-f^k'shfiii,  s.  Want  of  zeal 
for  the  ifis?i>iiig;  pvime.     Swift. 

Tu  UISAFK'IUM.  dis4l'l"firm,  v.  a.  [dis  and  affirm.] 
To  coiitiadiot. 

DlSAKFI'H.aANCE,  dis-if-ffti-'niaiise,  s.  Coufiita- 
lloh:  iKe;aliuii.   Un  e. 

TuDISAFFO'RESi,  dJsd'-fii'rJst,  v.  a.  [dis  and 
foiest.]  To  throw  o;)eii  to  coiumon  purpos.  s,  by 
puttiig  away  the  |'ri.ilp{;i  s  of  a  forest.  Bacon, 

To  DISAGKE'E,  dh-i-giik'  v.  n.  [dis  ami  a^ree  ] 
1.  To  (lirttr;  nut  lo  he  the  same.  Locke. — 2.  To 
differ;  not  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Dryden.— 
3.   To  be  in  a  state  of  opposiiirn.     Biow^i. 

DISAGREE'ABLE.  dls-i-aiii'i-bl,  a.  [from  disa- 
ai^i-ee.]— 1.  Contraryi  untnitable.  Pope. — 2.  Un- 
pl'  aiinp;  oft'i  nsive.     Locke. 

DISAGREE'ABLENESS.  di>-a-fi;ri^'i-bl-n2s,  s. 
[fioni  disacrreeable.  |— 1.  Unsiiitablen'S^  contrarie- 
ty.—2.  Unpli^isantnesv;  offensi   t.>'fss.  Sotit/i. 

DIS AGKEE'MENT,  dl -4-sr4A'niJnt,  s.  [from 
disagree.] — 1.  Uitference;  dissimilitude;  diversity; 
not  identity.  IVoo(hcar<J-—2.  Difference  of  opinion. 
Hooker. 

To  DISALLO'W,  d1s-ai-l66',  v. a.  [dis  and  allow.]— 
1.  To  deny  ati'hoiity  to  any.  Dryden— 2.  To  con- 
sider as  unlawful.  Hooker- — 3.  To  censure  by  some 
posteiioract.  Swift — -i.  Not  to  justify.  South. 

T«»  DISALLO'W,  d?s-;l-l66',  v.  n.  To  refuse  pei^ 
mission;  not  to  grant    Hooker. 

DISAI.LO'WABLE,  dis-iU^u'i-bl,  a.  [from  disal- 
low.] Not  allowable. 

DISALLO'WANCE,  dis-4l-l4ii'4iise,  s.  Prohibition. 
South. 

DISALL'Y,  dis-4l-rr,  v.  a.  [dis  and  ally.]  To  form 
with  misalliance.  Milton. 

Tu  DISA'NCHOR,  diz-ank'kdr,  v.  a.  [from  dis  and 
anchor.]    To  drive  a  ship  from  its  anchor. 

ToDISA'NIMATE.  disin'^-mite,  V.  a.  [dis  and 
animate.]— 1.  To  deprive  of  life.— 2.  To  discou- 
raffe;  to  deject.  Boi/le. 

DISAXniA' TION,  dl7..an-4-mi'shan,  s.  [from  dis- 
animate.]   Privation  of  life.  Brown. 

Tu  DISANNU'L,dis-an-iifil',  V.  a.  ToannuUto  de- 
prive of  autlioritv;  lo  vacate.    Herbert. 

DISANNU'LMr.Ni,  d1s-an-nftl'ment,  s.  [from  dis- 
annul.] The  act  of  inakint;  void. 

Tu  DISAPPE'AK,  dJs-4|)-pJre',  v.  a.  [disparoiire, 
Fi-ench.]  To  be  lost  to  view;  to  vanish  out  of  sight. 
MiUon. 

To  DlSAPPO'INT,d!s-ap-point',v.  a.  [dis  and  ap- 
point.]   To  defeat  of  exjHCtutioii;  to  balk.  'J'illot.vuiu 

DISAPPO'INTMRNT,  dls-a|.-p(*)lnt'm?nt,  s.  [from 
<lisap|ioini.]  Doli'at  of  hopes;  miscarriage  of  ex- 
jH'Ciaiions.   Spcclaiur. 

DISAPPUOBVTION,  dls-approbi'shfin,  s.  [dis 
and  approbation.]  Censui-e;  conderauation.  Pope. 

To  DISAI'l'HO-VK,  dls-ai>-pi6av',  v.  n.  [disappiou- 
ver,  Fr.]    To  dislike;  to   censure.    Po/ie. 

Dl'SAHb.di/.'Ji-d,  s.  [Bij-ij,  Saxon.]  A  prattler;  a 
boasting;  talker. 

To  DISA'RM,  dI/-Jrm',  v.  a.  [disarmer,  Fi-ench]  To 
spoil  ordivest  of  arms.  Drytleu. 

To  DISARRA'Y.di  -aM-i;  v.  a.  [disand  array.]  To 
undres  any  one;  todisnnlir.  Spenser, 

DISAURA'Y.  dlslr-ri',  s.  ffi-oni  the  verb.]— 1.  i)is- 
ordei-;  conrusioii.    Hai/ivard.—2.  Undress. 

DISVSTF.R.  di/.-a^'lftr,  s.  [desastre,  Knnch.]— 1. 
The  blast  or  stroke  of  an  iinfavourahU'  planer. 
Shiikspeare.—2.  Misfoitune;  grief;  mishap;  misei-y. 
Pofte. 

To  DISA'STEK,  dlz-is'tftr,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  blast  bj  an  iinfavoui-able  star.  Sidney.— 2, 
To  afflict;  to  mischief.  S/iakspeare. 

DISA'STUOUS,  dl/.-as'trfls,  a.    [from  disasteiO-l.  | 
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nlucky;  not  fortunate.    Hciyivard.—2 .  Unhapp*", 
alainiious;      miserable.      Den/mm.— 3.     Gloomy; 
iliriaieiiing  inisformne.  Milton. 
DISA'S'IROUSLY,  diz-as'lras-l^,  ad.    [from  disas- 
trous.] In  a  dismal  manner. 
DlSA'srRGUSNESS,di/.-as'tr4s-nJs,s.    [from  dis- 
astrous.]  i'liluekiness;  iinforiunateiiess. 
To  DlSAVO'UCH,dls-9v<iutsh,  v.  a.  To  retiaclpro- 

tcssioii;  to  disown.  JJnnirl, 
To  UISAVO'W.dis-a-vA.V,  V.  a.  To  disown;  to  deny 

knowled>;e  of.  I^aijwnnl. 
DISAVO'WAL,  dis-a-v6ii'4l,  s.  [from  disavow.]   De- 

niiil.    I    • 
DISAVO'WMENT,  dls-a-v6i'mjnt,  s.     [from  disa- 
vow.]   Dtiii  il.    IVuttnn. 
To    UlSAU'THORIZE,  dls-Aw'^Ao-rize,  v    a.     [dis 
and  authorize.]   To  deprive  of  credit  or  authority. 
IVution. 
Tu  DlSBA'ND,diz-band',  v.  a.     [dis  and  band.]— 1. 
To  Oismi^s  from  miliiary  service.   Knotles.—2.  To 
spread  abroad;  to  scatter.  IVuudivnrd. 
To  DISBA'ND,  d<z-band',  v.  n.    To  retire  from  mili- 

farv  servic'.  C/nrendutt.    Tillot.nn. 
Tu  DISBA'RK.  diz-Urk',  v.a.  [debarqiter,  Fr.]  To 

land  from  a  ship.  Fn/rfnx: 
To  DISBA'KK.  d?/-ba:k',  v.  a.    [dis  and  bark  of  a 

tive.]  To  snip  the  bark  from  a  trt^.  Ex-ehpt. 
DISBELIE'F,  dIs-bi-lWr.  s.   [from  disbelieve.]  Re- 

fus.lof  credit;  denial  of  belief.  TiUatsvn. 
To  DISHELIE'VE.  dis-i'^-li^v',  V.  a.     [dis  and  be- 

lii\..]  Niii  to  credit;  not  to  hold  true.  Ham. 
DISliELIE'VER,  dis-bi-li'vftr,  s.     One  who  refuses 

belief  Watts. 
To  DISBE'NCH.  dis-blntsh',  v.  a.     To  drive  from  a 

st;i;.  S/mk-i'iiire. 
To  piSLO'WEL,  d!z-b6d'5l,  V.  a.    [dis  and  bowel.] 

T<  take  out  bo«els.  Spenser. 
To    DISBKA  Nl'H,  diz-brjntsh',   v.    n.      [dis  and 

branch.]   To  separate  or  break  off.    Evelyn. 
To  DISBU'D,  diz-bfiil',  v.  a.  [witli  gai^eiiers.]  To 

t:;keaway  the  sprigs  newly  put  forth.  Diet. 

To  DISBU'RDEN,  diz-bftr'dn,  v.  a.  [disand  buitlcn.] 

— i.  To  ease  of  a  burden;  to  unload.  Mitlon.—2. 

To    isencumber,  discharg<',  or  clear.  Hale. — 2,  To 

throw  offa  burden.  Addison. 

To  DISBU'RDEN,  diz-bfii'dn.  v.  n.  Toeasethe  mind. 

TuDISBU'RSE,d!z-bfirs  '.v.  a.  [debomser,  Fr.]  'lo 

spend  or  lav  out  monev.    Spenser. 
DISBU'HSE'MENT,  dii-bfirs'm?nt,   s.    [deboursc- 
ment,  French.]     A  disbursement  or   laying  out. 
Spenser. ' 
DlSBU'RSER,dlz-bfii''sfir,  s.  [from  disburse.]   One 

that  disburses. 
DISCA'LCEATED.  d5s-kai'sh^i.t?d,  a.   [discalcea- 

tus,  Lat.]    Stripped  of  shoes. 
DISCALCEATION,  djskai-sbj-i'shftn,  s.      [from 
discaleeated.]     The  act   of  pulling  oli'  the  shoes. 
Broivn. 
To  DISCA'NDY,  dis-Uan'd*,  v.  n.    [from  dis  and 

candy.]  To  dissolve;  to  melt.  S/ioks/jeare. 
To  DISCA'RD,  dls-kard',  v.   a.     [dis  and  card.]-l. 
To  throw  out  of  the  hand  such  cards  as  are  us»> 
kss.— 2.  To  discharge  or  eject  from  service  or  ein- 
pluvment.  Stv'Jt. 
DISC'A'RNATE,dls-k.^i^nAte,a.  [dis  and  raro,  flesh; 

bcarnato,  Ital.]  Stripped  of  Uesh.    danviHi: 
Tu  DISCA'SE,  dls-kise',  v.  a.  To  strip;  to  undress. 

S/iaks/teare. 
To  DISCE'RN,  Ah-7.im',  v.  a.  [discemo,  Latin.]— 
1.  To  descry;  to  sie.  Proverbs. — 2.  To  ludge;  to 
have  knowli'dge  of.  Sidney.— 3.  To  distinguish. 
Bo  le.—4.  To  make  a  dilVerence  Ijj-tween.  Ben 
Jonson. 
To  DISCE'RN,  d1z-/Jrii',  v.  n.  To  make  distinction. 

Hn'riL-nrd. 
DISCE'HNFR,  dl--7,?'iiftr.   s.     [from  discern.]— l. 
Disco\eivr;  he  that  descries.  .VioA.v/ifO<v.— 2..Iudge; 
one  that   has   the  puuer  of  distinguishing.    Cla- 
rendon. 
DISCE'UNIBLE,  dl7,z?r'nJ-:  1.  a.    [from  discern.] 
Discoverable;   perceptible;  distingiiishubh ;   appa- 
i-ent.  South. 
DISCE'RNIBLENESS,  dlz-zSi^nJ-bl-nis,  s.    [Irom 
discernible.]  Visiblentss. 
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File,  fir,  fiU,  flt;-mt,  tntt;— pine,  pin;— 


DISCE'RNIELY,  tH/.-zJi-'ni-bli,  ad.  [fVom  discerni- 
ble]    Pei-ceptibl} ;  api>ai\-mly.  Baminaiiii, 

DISCE'HNING,  dli-zJi-'iiiii};,'  pait.  a.  [Crom  dis- 
ctrii.]     Judicious;  knowing.  AttirOury. 

Dli(  li'HNINGL'Y,  di.'-zJv'nlng-.4,  ad.  Judiciously; 
ratioiiall'  ;»acutely.  Gait/i. 

DISCE'BNMENT,  diz-/.Jin'niint,  s.  [from  dis- 
cern.] JudjC"":"*  power  of  distiiiguisliing.  Free- 
lintikr. 

To  DI.SCERP, dh s^rj/,  v.  a.  [discerpo,  Lat.]  To 
tear  in  pien  s. 

DISCE'RPTIBLE,  dh-s6rp'ti-bl,  a.  [from  discerp.] 
Fiaiigible;  sL';uir:tlilc.  Mire- 

DISCEHFllBi'LlTY,  dis-sSrp-te-bll'i-ti,  s.  [from 
discerpiibl,.]  Liableness  to  be  destroyed  by  ilis- 
uniun  of  parts. 

DISCE'RPTION,  dlj-sSrp'shfln,  s.  [from  discerp.] 
The  act  of  pulling  to  piects. 

To  DISCHA'RGE,  dh-tshirje',  v.  a.  [decharger, 
Fr.]— 1  To  disbuixlcn;  to  exonerate.  Dry(lcn.—2. 
To  unload;  to  disembark.  King. — 3.  To  give  vmt 
to  any  thing;  to  let  fly.     Drijdeu—i.  To  let  off  a 

fun.  Kuollts.—S.  I'o  clear  a  debt  by  pajiiicnt. 
.ocke.—6.  To  set  tree  from  obligaiion.  V Estrange. 
—7,  To  clear  from  an  accusation  or  crir.4t;  to  ab- 
solve. i-ocAe.-7-l.  To  perf;irm;  to  execute.  Dryrlen. 

9.  To  put  away;  toolilittrate;  to  destroy.  Bacon. 

10.  To  divest  of  any  office  or  employment. — 11. 

To  dismiss;  to  r^  lease.  Bacon. 

To  DISCHA'RGE,  dls-tshiije',  v.  n.  To  dismiss 
itself;  to  break  up.  Buon. 

DISCHA'RGE,-  di»-lshirje',  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1. 
Vent;  t:  plosion;  emission.  Wuiidward.—i.  Matter 
vented.  Sharp.— 3-  Disruption;  ev.tneseence.  Bacon. 
—4.  Dismission  from  an  oltice.— 5.  Release  from  au 
obligation  or  penalty.  Milton.— 6.  Absolution  from 
a  crime.  Suiith. — 7.  Ransom;  price  of  ransom. 
Milton— B.  Performant ;  execution.  VEstrange.— 
9.  An  acquittance  from  a  debt.— 10.  Exemption; 
privilege.  Eccltis. 

DISCHA'RGER,  dis-tshai'iflr,  s.  [from  discharge.] 
—1.  He  that  disi-harges  in  any  manner.— 2.  He  tliat 
fires  a  gun.  Brown. 

DlSCl'NCT.dis-lnkt',  a.  [discinctus,  Latin.]  Uii- 
girded;  loosely  dressed.  Dirt. 

To  DISCl'ND,  dK-sind',  v.  a.  [discindo,  Latin.]  To 
divide;  to  cut  in  pieces.  Boyle. 

DISCl'PI.E,dls-sl'pl,  s.  [discipulus,  Lat.]  A  scholar. 
Hammond. 

To  DISCI'PLE.  dis-si'pl,  v.  a.  To  punish;  to  disci- 
pline. S/jcnscr. 

DlSCl'PLESHIP,  dls-si'pl-shlp,  s.  [from  disci- 
ple.] The  state  or  function  of  a  disciple.  Ham- 
mond. 

DI'SCIPLINABLE.  dls'sJ-piln-i-bl,  a.  [di«ci|)hna- 
bilis,  Lat.]     Capiibk  o   iivslruclion 

DFo'CIPLINABLENKSS,  dis'se-plln-a-bl-nes,  s. 
[trom  diciplinable.J  Cap  city  of  instruction.  Hak. 

DlSCiPLINA'KIAN,  dis-s4-pHu-4^'^-4n,  a.  [from 
discipline.]     P  rtaining  to  discii)liiie.  Glanville.        i 

DISCiPi>INA'RIAK,  di»-si-plin-i'rj-4n,  s.— 1.  One  I 
who  rules  or  teaches  with  great  strictness.— 2   A  \ 
follower  of  the  presbyterian  s  ct,  so  called  from 
their  clamour  about  discipline.  Suundersou. 

Dl'SClPLINARY,  dis'si-pli  -i-rh,  a.  [disciplina, 
LHt.]     P  rt  iniiig  to  discipline.  Milton. 

Dl'->ClPLINE,d»A4-plin,  s.  [disciplina,  Latin.]— 1. 
Edu' fltioii;  iiijtiiiction;  the  act  of  cultivating  the 
mind.    Bacon.— 2.    Rule   of    government;    order. 
Hooker.— 3.  Military  regulaiioii.  Sliaks.—4.  A  state  : 
ot  subjection.  itugers,—5.  Any  thing  taught;  art;  i 
stieni-e.    IVtjk/ni.—6,  Punishment;    chastisement;  ; 
correction.  Addition.  i 

To  Dl'SCIPLlNF,,  di-'s^-pUn,  v.  a.— 1  To  educate;  to  ; 
ins'.r  •ct;to  brii.g  up   Addison.— I.  To  regulate;  to 
keep  in  order.  On  ham. — 3.  To  pi.nish;  to  correct;  to 
chastise.— 4.  To  reform;  to  rodres-.  Milton.  I 

To  DISCLATM.  dis-ld4ine',v.  a.  [(lis  and  claim.]  To  : 
disown;  to  deny  ;iny  knowledge  of.  Rogers.  I 

DI  CLATMKR,' ills  kli  mill,  s.   [from  to  disclaim.]  ' 
One  ;iiat  ilisclaii^is.  disowns, or  nnouncts.  j 

To  DISCLO'SK,  dls-kioze',  v.  a  -1.  To  uncover;  to  I 
produce  from   a  state  of  latitancy  to  o\>en  view,  j 
fVoodward,—2-  To  hatch;  to  open.  Bacon.— 3.  To 
lerefll;  to  tell.  Addison. 
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DISCLO'SER,dls.klo'zfir,  s.  [from  disdose-T  One 
that  reveals  or  discovers 

DISCLO'SURE.d  Js-klo''zliure,  s.  [from  disclose.]- 1- 
Discovery;  p['oduciiunintu  view.  Bacon. — 2.  Act  of. 
revealing  any  seci-et.  Bacon. 

DISCOLORA'TION,  dls-kol-o-ri'shfin,  s.  [from 
discolour.]—!.  The  act  of  clmugingtlie  colour:  the 
act  of  staining.— 2.  Change  ol  colour;  stain;  dye. 
Arhuthnot. 

To  DISCO'LOUR,  dis-kfil'lAr,.  v.  a.  [discoloro, 
Latin.]  To  change  from  the  natural  hue;  to  stain-. 
Temple. 

To  DISCO'MFIT,  dis-kftm'fit,  v.  a.  [deseonfi re, 
French.]  To  deieat;  to  conquer;  to  vanquish. 
Philips. 

DISCO- MFlT,dis-krnn'f it,  s.  [fron.  the  verb.]  De- 
feat; rout;  overthrow,     Mikou. 

DISCO'MFITURE,  dh-kam'fit-yire,  s.   [fron.  dis- 

,  comfit.]  Defeat;  loss  of  battle;  rout;  overthrow. 
Atlerbury. 

DISCO'MFORT,  dls-kftm'ffirt,  s.  [dis  and  com- 
fort.]  Uneasiness;  sorrow;  melancholy;  gloom. 
Shak.speare. 

To  DIS.  O'MFORT.dfs-kflm'fart,  v.  a.  To  grieve;  to 
sadden;  to  deject.  Sidney. 

DISCO'MFORT  ABLE.  d<s-kOm'rar-t4-hl,  a.  [from 
discomfort.]— 1.  One  that  is  melancholy  and  re- 
fuses comfort.  Shaks. — 2.  That  causes  sadness. 
Sidney. 

To  DISCOMME'ND,  dls-kSm-mlnd',  v.  a.  To 
blame;  to  censure.  Denham. 

DISCOMME'NDABLE,  dls-k3m'mSn-d4-bl,  a. 
Blameable;  censurable.  Ayliffe. 

DISCOMM'ENDABLENESS.  d!s-k8n/m?nKli-bl- 
n?5,  s.     Blameableiiess;  liableness  to  censure. 

DISCOMMENDA'TION,  d{s-k6m-mJn-di'shin,  s. 
Blame;  reproach;  censure.  A  niffe. 

DISCOMME'NDER,  dls-kSmmJn'dar,  s.  One  that 
discoramentls. 

To  DISCOMMO'DE,  dls-k3m-m6tle',  v.  a.  To  put 
to  inconveniences;  to  molest. 

DISCOMMO'DIOUS,  dh-kom-mi'di-fis,  or  dls-kom- 
nio'jj-fis,  a.  Inconvenient;  troublesome.  Sitenser. 

DISCOMMO'Dll  Y.  dl>-k6m.m8d'4-li,  s.  Inconve- 
nience; disadvantage;  hurt.  Bacon. 

To  DISCO'MPANY,  dls-kftm'pi-ne,  v.  a.  To  clear  of 
comp-:n>.  B.Jri.ion. 

To  DISCOMPO'SE,  dls-'  3m-poze'.  v,  a.  [decom- 
poser, French.]—!.  To  disorder;  to  unsettle.  ClOf 
rendon—2,  I'o  ruffle;  to  disorder.  Sn'ift.—3.  To 
disturb  the  temper.  Drydin.—4.  To  oftind;  to 
fret;  to  vex.  Swift.— 5.  I'o  disjilace;  to  discaitl. 
Bnton. 

DISCOMPO'SURE,  d}s-k5m-po'zhftre.  s.  [from  to 
discompose.]  Disorder;  perturbaiion.  Clarendon. 

To  DISCONCE'RT,  dfs-kSu'sJrt'.  v.  a.  [dis  and 
concert.]  'I'o  unsettle  the  mind;  to  discompose. 
Collier. 

DISCONFO'RMIlY.dls-kSn-f&r'mi-tJ,  s.  Want  of 
agreement.  Hakexoeli 

DISCONGRU'ITY,  dls-k3n.gru'J-t4,  s.  Disagree- 
ment; inconsistency.  Hate. 

DISCO'NSOLATE,  dls-k6n's6-lite,  a.  Wanting 
comfort;  hopeless;  son-owful.  Milton. 

DISCO'NSOLAIELY,  dis-k6n's6-lite-l4,  ad.  In  a 
disconsolate  manner;  comfortlessly. 

DISCO'KSOLATENESS,  dls-kon'solite-nJs,  s.  The 
state  of  being  disconsolate. 

DISCONTE'N  r,  dls-koii-t&nt,  s.— 1.  Want  of  con- 
tent; uneasiness  at  the  present  state.  Pope.~2.  A 
discontented  person. 

DISCONTE'NT,  (tis-k3n-l8nt',  a.  Uneasy  at  the 
piesent  state;  dissatisfied.  Hay-ward. 

To  DISCONTE'NT,  dls-k6n-tSnl',  v.  a.  [fiom  the 
noun.]     To  dissatisfv-  to  make  uneasy.  Dryden. 

DISCONTE'N  I  ED,  dls-k6i>tgn'»*i!,  participial  a. 
Uneasy;  cheerless;  malevolent.  TUtuisuv. 

DISCONTE'N'I'EDNESS,  dls-kdii-ten'lJd-nes,  .  s. 
Uneasiness;  want  of  case.  Addison. 

DISCON  rE'NTMENT,dls-kdii-tJn''nient,  s.  [from 
dsconteut.]  I'he  state  of  being  discontented. 
Bacon. 

DISCONi'I'NUANCE,  dls-kSn-tln'i-inse,  s.  [from 
discontinue.]— 1.  Want  of  cohesion  of  pasts;  dis- 
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ruption.   Bacon.— 2.  Cessation;   inteiinissioii,     Al- 
tcr/jiirij. 
DISCOXITNUATION,     dis-k3ii-tln-6-i'slian,      s. 
O'roiu  (liscuiitiuiie.]     Disviiption  of  coiuinuilj ;  <lis- 
rii|iti»n;  sepiii'lilion.     yeimm. 

To  DlSCONTl'NUli  dh-kdn-t1ii'ft,  v.  n.  [iliscoij- 
tiiiutr,  Fiviich."|— 1.  To  lose  the  coliesiuii  of  ii:tits. 
Bruou.—2.  To  liise  an  established  or  jnescrlptive 
custom.  J.jremi'ih. 

To  DlSCONTI'NUE,dls-k6n-tln'A,  v.a.— l.'Io  leave 
off;  to  cease  any  pi'actite  or  habit.  BacoU'—2.  I'o 
break  ufl';  to  iiitL-irupt    Uulder. 

DISCONTINU'IIY,  dls-kdu-ti  iu\'i-t4,  9.  Disunion 
of  |):irts;  want  of  cohesion.  Ncwltin. 

DISCOXVE'XIKNCE,  dis-Uon-vi'ni-Siise,  s.  Iiicon- 
Rruitv;  riisai^reeiUeiit.  Biainltall, 

DI'-SCOHU.  dis'koid,  s.  [discordia,  Latin.]—].  Dis- 
agreement; opposition;  mutual  anger.  S/iokt. — 
2.  Difte  lencs,  or  contrariety  of  qualities.  Drijden. 
—3.  [In  niusick.]  Sounds  not  of  theniselves 
pleasing,  hut  necessary  fo  be  mixed  with  others. 
Piaclmni. 

To  UI'SCORD,  dis'kird,  v.  n.  [discordo,  Lat.]  To 
dibagre<';  not  to  suii  \\\h.    Bacon. 

DlSCO'HDANCE,dl,-k6i-'dinse.    ? 

DISCO'RDANCY,  dis-l^o/diii-se,  j 

[from  discord.]  Disagreement;  opposition;  incon- 
sisii  ncy. 

DISCO'KDANT,dls-k6r'd5nt,  a.  [discordans,  Lat.] 
—1,  Inconsistent;  at  variance  with  itself.  Diy, 
tlen. — 2.  Oppwsice;  contrarions;  as,  discordant 
ofiini'itii-  peifilcjc.  C/ieij'ic.S.  Incongruous;  not 
conformable;  dcclaratiuns  discoitlant  from  aclioit. 
Hnlc. 

DISCO'HDAN  FLY,  dls-kSi'dJiit-li,  ad.  [from  dis- 
cordant.]— I.  Inconsistently;  in  disagreement  Hiih 
itsel'.— 2.  Indisasi-eement  with  another.  Boyle. — 3. 
Pe<-vishly;  in  a  contr.i'lictious  manner. 

TV  DISCO'VER.dis-kfiv'ar,  V.  a.  [decouvrir.  Fr.]— 1. 
To  show;  to  disclosi ;  to  bring  to  light.  S/iaks.—2. 
To  make  known.  Isaia/i.—3.  To  find  out;  to  e?py. 
Pope. 

DISCCVERABLE,  dls-kSv'fir-a-bl,   a.     [from  dis- 
cover.]—!. That  which  may  be  found  out.  H'atts.— 
2.  Appar  nt;  exposed  to  view.   Beiitley- 
DISCO'VERER,  dis-kfti'fir-ar,  s.  [froin  discover.]— 

1.  One  tlial  finds  any  thing  unknown  before.  Ar- 
btUhnot.—i.  A  scout;  one  who  is  put  to  descry  the 
enemv.  Slmksp  are. 

DISCC/VERY,  dls-kav'fii-i,     %.      [from    discover.] 

—  1.  The  act  ot  Knding  any  thing  hidden.   Dryileri. 

—2.  The  act  of  rev ealiiij  or  disclosing  any  secret. 
■     South. 
To    DIbCOU'NSEL,  dis-k6iri's?l,  v.   a.    [dis  and 

counsel.]     To  dissuade;  to  give  contrary  advice. 

S/icnscr. 
Dl'SCOUNT,  dls'kAlnt.s.— i.  Ihe  stun  refunded  in 

a  bargain.    SwiJ'l.—2.  A  deduction  (according  to 

the  rate  of  interest)  for  money  advanced  before 

hand. 
To  DISCO'UNI',  dls-ko(\nt',   v.  a.— 1.   To   count 

back;  to  pay  back  again.  SxviJU—'Z.  To  pay  before 

hand, deducting  an  eqnlvaleiit  for  doing  so. 
To  DISCOU'NTENANi  E,  d}s-k6»\n't4-iiiii»e,   v.  a. 

— I.  To  discoin-age  by  r old  trealmeni.  C Uireiiilon. — 

2.  To  abash;  to  put  to  slmnie    Milton. 
DISCO'UNTENANCE,  .'i,.ki6n'ii-n4nse,  s.    Cold 

treatment;  unfriendly  rgar.l.  Ciarenduii. 

DISCO-UNTENANCEK,  dls-kot^n'ti-i.^n-sflr,  s. 
One  that  discourages  by  cold  treatment.  Bncuu. 

To  DISCO'URAGE,  dls-kfii^'ridje,  v.  a.  [decoura- 
ger.  Fr.]— 1.  To  depress;  to  deprive  of  confidence. 
king  ( /inrles.—2.  To  deter;  to  fright  from  any 
attempt.  Niim/jers. 

DISCOU'RAGER,  dUkfl/rldje-flr.  s.  [from  dis- 
courage.] One  that  impresset  diffidence  and  ter- 
roiir.  Pupf. 

DI!>COU'KAGEMENT,dls.kai-'rldj.-mlnt.  s.  [from 
discoui'age.]- 1.  The  act  of  deterring,  or  de- 
pressing hope.— 2.  Determent;  that  which  deters. 
ifilkins, — 3.  The  cause  of  depression  or  fcur. 
Locke. 

nibCOCRSE,  dls-k&«e',  s.  [discours,  Fr.]— 1.  The 
act  of  the  understanding,  by  which  ii  passes  from 
prendfus  t*  eviiscquences.    Hoeker.—i,  Conversa- 
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lion;  mutual  i  tercour'.e  of  language;  talk. 
fierCei-f.—l.  Eft'usioii  of  language;  speech.  Locke. 
— 1.  A  treatise;  a  dissertation  either  written  or 
uttered.  Pope. 
To  DISCOURSE,  iH/k4rse',  v.  n.-l.  To  con- 
verse; to  talk;  to  relate.  S/inki.—2.  To  treat 
upon  in  a  solemn  or*  set  manner.  Locke.— 3.  To 
reison;  to  pass  fram  premises  to  consequences. 
Dnv/ej. 
r<;piSCO'URSE.dis-kirse',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  o  treat  of.  Sliakspenre. 
DlSCOU'RSER,dis-kor'sar.  s.  [from  discourse.i-l. 
A  speaker;  an  haranguer.  Shriks.^l.  A  writer  on 
any  subji  ct.  Hroivn. 
DXSC0LT'RSIVE,dis-k6r'siv,  a.  [from  discourse]-!. 
Passing  by   nitermediate   steps  from  premises  to 
consequences.  Milton.— 2.  Containing  dialogue-  in- 
terlocutoiy.  Dnjilen. 
DISCOU'RTEOUS,  dis-Uar  tshfis,  a.     Uncivil- un- 

coiiiplaisant.   Multcux.  ' 

DISCOU'UTEOUSLV,  dis-ka/tslids-l^,  ad.    [f.om 

discourteous.]     Uneivilh;  rudely. 
DlSCOTT'RiKSY,dis-kai^4-s6,  s.     Incivility;  rude- 
ness.    Sidney.  Herbert. 
DI'SCOUS,  dis'krts,  a.   [from  discus,  Lat.J     Broad- 
flat;  wiiie.     Ouincy.  ' 
DISCRE'D!r,'df,-krld'it,s.   [dccrediter,  Fr.J  Igno- 

niin\;  reproach;  disgrace    Rogers, 

Tu  DISCKE'DIT,  dis-krSd'it,  v.  a,  [decrediter,  Fr.] 

—1.  To  deprive  o(  credibility;  to  make  not  trusted. 

S/iaks.—2.  To  disgrace;  to  bring  reproach  upon;  to 

shame.  Dunne. 

DISCRE'El',  dis-kri4t',a.  [discret.Fr.]— 1.  Prudent; 

circu;iispect;  cautious;  sober.  H'^/drgiJt.—Z.  Mod, sf 

not  forwaitl.  T/ioni.ion.  ' 

DISCRE'ErLY,  dis-kri4t'l4.  ad.   [from    discreet.] 

Prudenth;  cautiousU.  IValler. 
DlSCRE'E'r.NESS,  dfs-kr^4t'ngs,  s.  [from  discreet.] 

The  quality  of  being  disere  t. 
Di'SCREPANCE,  dls'kr^jSnse,   s.    [discrepanua. 

Lat.]     Difii^rencr;  eontraiieti. 
DI'SCREPANT,  dis'kr4-pant,a.  [discrepans,  Lat.] 

Differ,  nt;  disagieeing. 
DISCRE-TE,  dis-kr4te',  a.    [discretus,    Latin.]-!. 
Djstiiict;    disjointed;     not    continuous.     Hale.—J, 
Disjunciive.— 3.  Jjiscrete  proportion,  is   when  the 
ratio   between    two    pairs  of  numbers   or  quas* 
tities  is  the  same:  but  there  is  not  the  same  pro- 
portion between  all  tile  four;  thus,  6:8::  3  ;  4. 
Hnrriji. 
DISCRE'lION,  dis-krash'an,     s.    [from    discretio, 
Lat.]— 1.  Prudence;  knowledge  to  govern  or  direct 
one's  self;  wise  management.  Tillotion. — 2.  Liberty 
of  .acting  at  pleasur'.';   uncontrolled  and  uiiconifi- 
tional  power. 
DISCRETIONARY,    dis-kr^sh'Sn-Jr-i,    a.    [from 
discretion.]     Left  at  large;  unlimited;  um-estrained. 
'I'liiier, 
DISCRE'TlVE,dls-kr4Mv,  a.   [dis  retus,  Lat.]-1. 
[In    iogick.]     Discreiive     propositions    are    such 
wherein  various  and  seemingly  opposite  judgiueiUs 
are  niwde;  as,  trrrvellrrs  may  cimnge  their  cliiiiatt: 
but  notthei    temper.  lV(iits.—2.  [In  gram  ,  ar.]  Dig. 
rretive  conjunctions  aie  such  as  niiply  opposition; 
as,  not  a  man.  but  n  Ijr  iist. 
DISCR  'MINABLE,  dls-krlm'i.na-bl,  a.   [from  dis- 
criuiinat  .]     Distinguishable  by  outward  marks  or 
luktiis. 
Tu  DISCRI'MINAIE.   dis-krlm'i-nite,  v.  a.    [rti> 
criminu,  Lat.]— 1.  To    mark  with    notes   of    dii- 
feience.     Boyl'.—ti.  To   select   or    si-parate   fro:ii 
others.  Buyle. 
DISCRI'MINA  lENESS,    dis-krlm'4-n4te-n2s,     s. 

[fitim  diseiimiiiaii .]  Distinct  ess. 
DlSCRIMl.NA'l  ION,  dls-krim'4-iii-slian,  s.  [fr  ,:n 
discriiiiinatio,  Latin.]- 1.  The  state  of  Ixing  dis- 
tinguished fioiii  oth.  r  persons  or  thing!i.  StiUitig- 
Jlcet.—2  The  act  of  distinguishing  one  from  aii- 
oiheij  distiiii'tioD.  Addison.— 3.  Ihe  marks  o. 
disthictioii.  Holder. 
DISCRI'.MINAIIVE,  dls-krJm'i-na-tiv,  a.  [from 
discriminate.]—!.  That  which  makes  the  marko. 
distinction;  cliaracti  risiical.  li'ooihcard.—2.  Thai 
which  oljperves  iKstinction.  M»re. 
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DISCHI'MINOL'S,  fl1s.Uilni'J-nfls,  a.   [fiom  discii- 

mtii,  Lai.]     OangtroiiN;  liazarilous.  Harvey, 
UlbCU'BlTOKY,    dfs-kiVbi-tdi-i,     a.      [diacubito-' 
nils,  Latin.]     fittLil   to  tlie  posture  of    leaning. 
Brmim.  '     ,       . 

DISCU'MBENCY,  ilis-kfim'ben-se,  s.  [difcumbeas, 

Lat.]     The  act  of !('.;. ;iiig  at  meat.  Jirown. 
To  DiSCU'MUliK,  ilis-kftii/bftr,  V.  a.  [dis  and  eiim- 
ber.]     To  disengage  from  any  trouuiesome  weight 
or  i.ulk;  toiiinuinly,  diiencuaibcr.  tope. 
To     DISCU'KE,     dls-kire'.    v.   a.     To    discover. 

Spcn.wy. 
DISCU'KSIVE,  diskiir'slv,  a.     [discursif,  Fr.]— 1. 
Moving  here  and   there;   roving.   Bacon.— 2.  Pro- 
ceeding   by   ivgiilar  gradation   from  ineiuises   to 
ci  nsequenees.  Mviv. 
DLSCU'HSIVKLY,  dis-kflr'sf  v-l4,  ad.  By  due  grada- 
tion (iiarginnent.  H  !c.  ' 
BISCU'R.SUKY.  dis-kftr'sfir-i,  a.  [discm-sor.  Latin.] 

Aiguiiiental;  rational. 
/J/'^Ct/i'.d'f^'kft^s.  [Latin.]     A  quoiu    Pope. 
To  DISCU'SS,  dis-kfts'.  v.  a.  [diseussum,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  examine;  lo  ventilate.— 2.  To  disperse  any  hu- 
moiir  or  swelling. 
DlSCU'SbER,dfs-kfis'sfir,  s.  [from discuss.]  He  that 

discusses. 
DISCU'SSION,  dls-kftsli'dn.  s.  [from  discuss.]—!. 
Disquisition;  examination;  ventilation  of  a  question. 
Pnor.—2.  [In  surgery.]  Discussion  is  breathing 
out  the  humours  by  insensible  transpn'aiioii> 
M't.irn.nn. 
DISCU'SSIVE,  (ns-kfis'siv,  a.  [from  discuss.]  Having 

tlie  power  to  discuss. 
DXSCU'lTENT,  dis-k;i'shSnt,s.  [discutiens,  Lat.]  A 

medicine  that  lias  power  to  repel.  Quincy. 
T»DISDA'IN,dli-dane',  v.  a.  [dedaigner,  Fr.]    To 
scorn;  to  consider  as  unworthy  of  one's  character. 
Aitdisen. 
DISDA'iN,  diz-dine',  s.  [sdegno,  Italian.]  Contempt; 

scorn;  conteminuous  anger.  Ecclus. 
DISDAI'NFUL,  diz-dane'.Al,  a.   [disdain  and  full.] 
Contemptuous;      haughtily    scornful;     indignant. 
Hooka: 
DISDA'INFULLY,  diz-dine'f&l-li,  ad.    [from   dis- 
dainful.]    Contemptuously;    with  haughty  scorn. 
SoiM. 
DISDA'INFULNESS,  dlz-dine'rdl-n§s,s.  [from  dis- 
dainful.]    Contempt;  haughty  scorn.  Ascliam. 
DISEA'SE,   di/.-ize',    [dis  and  ease.]    Distemper; 

malady;  sickness.  Sxuij't. 
To  DISEA'SE.  diz-4ze',  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]— 1. 
To   afflict  with  disease;  to  torment  with  sickness. 
Stiaks.~2,  To  put  to  pain;  to  pain;  to  make  uneasy. 
Locke. 
DISEA'SEDNESS,  dlz-4'zgd-nJs,  s.  [from  diseased.] 

Sickness;  morbidness.  Burnet. 
DISE'UGED,  d'iz-Jdjd',  a.  [dis  and  edge.]  Blunted; 

oljtunded;  dulled.  Sliakipeare. 
To  DISEMBA'KK,  dis-Jm-birk',  v.  a.    To  carry  to 

land.  Shnkspeare. 
To  DISEMBA'KK,  d5s-lm-birk',  v.  n.    To  land;  to 

goon  land.  Pope. 
To  DISEMiiI"ITER,  di,-Jm-l)h't*r,  v.  a.  [dis  and 
embitter.]     To  sweeten;   to  free   from  bitterness. 
Addison. 
DISEMBO'DIED,  d}s-5m-b6d'id,  a.   Divested  of  the 

body. 
To  UlSEMBO'GUE,  dis-Jm-bog'i  v.  a.   [liisembou- 
clier,  old  Fr.]  To  puurout  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
Addis07i. 
To  DISEMBO'GUE,  d1s-6m-bog',  v.  n.     To  gain  a 

vent;  to  flow.  Clieyne. 
UISEMBO'WM'^LLKD,     dis-fm-b6iV2ld,      part.    a. 
[dis  and  eiubnwel.]     I'aken  from  out  the  bowels. 
Phidits. 
7«DlSEMBRO'II.,  dls-*m-brill',  v.  a.  [debrouiller, 
Kr.]     'I'o    diseuuinj;k-;   to    free    from    perpl  xit). 
Dryden. 
'iwDISENA'BLE,  dis-Jn-i'bl,  v.  a.    To  deprive  of 

power.  Dryden. 
To  DI&ENCHA'NT,  dis-^n-tshJnt',  v.  a.    To  free 

from  the  fo  ee  of  an  enchantment.  Denhain. 
Tu  inSENCU'MBER.dis-^n-kdm'bfir.v.  a.  (..lis  and 
encftimber.]— 1.  To  discharge  from  encumbrances; 
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to  disburden;  to  exonerate.  Sprat,— 2.  To  free  from 
obstruction  of  any  kind.  Addis^'ti. 
DISENCU'MBRANCE,  d?s-^n-kfim'branse,  s.  [from 
the    verb.]     Freedom    irum    encumbrance.    Spec- 
tator. 
To  DISENGA'GE,  dis-in-gAje',  v.  a.  [dis  and  en- 
gage.]— I.  To  separate  from  any  thing  with  which 
it    is    in    union.    Burnet.— Z.    To     withdraw    the 
alftciion;  to  we«n;  to  aoslract  the  mind.  Jiticrbunj. 
—i.  Til  disi iiuiiiBlt;   to  clear  from  impediments 
or<iifiicultie<.     li'rdler.—4.  To  free  troiii  any  tiling 
that  powericilly  seij.s  the  .itienlion.  Deii/iam. 
ToDlsEXGA'GE,     i'-Sn- .,&>■•,   v,  ii.     To  S(  tone's 

self tr.e  fioin.  Collier.^  ' 
DISENGA'GED,  dis-Sii-gijd'.  part.  a.    Vacant;  at 

leisure. 
DISKNGA'GEDNESS,   dls-Sn-gi|d'n5s,      s.      '1  he 

qu!>liiy  of  b,  iiig  diseugagec;  vacuity  of  attention. 
DISENGA'GEMENT,  dis-eii.f;aje'mei.t,   s.   Lfrom 
disengage.]— I.   Release    from    any    engagement, 
or    ouiisation.— 2.    Freedom    ot     attention;    Va- 
cancy. 
To  DISENTA'NGLE,   al,-§,.-t4nB'gl,  y.  a.-l.  To 
Sit  free  from  impedimeins;  to  disembroil;    o  clear 
from  perjilexity  or  .litfieult) .  Clarendon.— 2.  To  un- 
fold the  pan,  of  any  thii;g  int-rwoven.  Boyle.— 3. 
To  disinnai;e-.  to  lejiiuait.  Stiliing fleet. 
To  DISKNTE'RRE,  di.-ii,.|^r',   v.  a.    To  unbury. 

Broun. 
To  DIS    NTHRA'L,  dl,  ^irt/nawl',   v.  a.     To  set 
fre  ;  to  restore  to  liberty;  to  rescue  from  slavery, 
Sajidijs.  f 

To  DISENTHRO'NE,  dIs-&::-Mr6ne',  v.  a.     To  de- 
pose from  sovereignty.  MiUon, 
To    DlSEXTRA'lvCE,   uL-gn-transe',    v.    a.    To 

awaken  froni  a  trance,  or  diep  sltep.  Hudibras. 
To  DISESPOU'SE,  dis-4-sp6fize',  v.  a.    To  separate 

after  faith  plighted.  Milton. 
DISESTE'EM,   dl-i-e-sti^ni',    s.    [dis  and  esteem.7 

Slight  regard.  Locke. 
To  DISESTE'EM,  dis-4-st*im',  v.  a.  [from  the  nomi.] 

To  regard  slightly,  f/in/wnow. 
DISESTIMA'IION,  dis-Js-i*-mi'sh«in,  s.   [dis  and 

estimatio,  Lat  ]     Disivspect;  disrsteem. 
DISFA'VOUR,  dis  fi'vftr,  s.    [dis  and  favour.]-!. 
Discountenance;  unpropitious  regard.  Bacon.— 2.  \ 
state  ot   ungraciousness  or  unacceptableness.   Sj>eU 
man,~3.  Want  of  beauty. 
To  DISFA'VOUR,  Ah-\V\  flr,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 
To  discountenance;  to  withhold  or  withdraw  kind- 
ness. Svift' 
DISFIGURA'ITON,  dls-tlg-A  rj'shfin,  s.  [from  dis- 
figure.]— 1.  The  act  of  tlisfiguring.- 2.  The  state  of 
being  clisfigured.— 3.  Deformity. 
To  DISFI'GURE,  dis-flg'dre,  v.  a.  [dis  and  figure.] 
To  change  any  thing  to  a  worse  form;  to  deform; 
to  mangle.  Locke. 
DISFI'GUREMENT,dis.fig'6re.mSnt,s.  [from disfi- 
gure.] Defacement  of  beauty;  change  of  a  better 
form  to  a  worse.  5'  rkliiig. 
To  DISFO'REST,  dls-fdr  rjst,  v.  a.  To  reduce  land 
from  the  piivilegts  of  a  forest  to  the  state  of  com- 
mun  land. 
To  DISFRA'NCHISE,  dJs-fran'tshiz,   v.  a.    To  de- 
prive of  privileges  or  immunities. 
DISFBA'NCHISEMENT,    dls-filin'tshlz-mlnt,      s. 

'i'he  act  of  depriving  of  privileges. 
Tt,  DISFU'UNISH.  ilisfdr'nMi,  v.  a.    To  deprive; 

to  unfiiniisli;  tosirlji.  Kun  ies, 
ToDIS'GARNISH.dl/,-.;ii'nish,  v.  a.  [dis  and  gar- 
nish ]— 1.  i'o  snip  of  ornaments.— 2.  To  take  guns 
from  a  fortn  ss.  ^^ 

lo  DISGLO'RIFV,  d<z-  lA'r4-fl,  v.  a.  T'o  deprive 

ofgl<u');io  treat  with  indignity.  Milton, 
To  DISGO'KGE,  di.  -girje.  v.a.— ).To  discharge  by 
tilt    mouth.    Dryden.— 2.T0  pour  out  with    vio- 
lence. Derliam. 
DI.SGUA'CE,  dli-grise',    s.    [disgrace,   French.]— 
I.  Shame;  ignominy;  dishonour.  Slinks.— 2.    State 
of  dishonour.    Sidney.— 3.  State  of  being  out  of 
fa>()iir. 
To  DISGRA'CE,  dl/.-g  ise',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 
1.  I'o  bring  a  11  proaci     |  on;  to  dishonour.  Hooker. 
—2.  To  put  out  of  favour. 
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BISGRA'CEFUL.  cIi/,-gi-.\si-'fiil,    a.   [disgrace  aiul 

lull.]     bliaiiicl'ul;  i);'iiu>iiiiiioiii>.    '  ai/lor, 
DISGUA'CKFL'LLY,  cli/.-Kr4sf'tftl-i4,   ad.    In   dis- 
place; «'"'  iiidigiiil) ;  iguimiiiiioiisly.  Ben  Juuton.' 
DlSGRA'CliKULNEbS,  diz-ijrAsc'ittl-i.cs,  s.   L'Voiu 

diitKrucetuI  J     If^iioiiiiii} ;  cause  ul'  sliuiiu-. 
DlS(iUA'Clil<.,  c!iz-gr;i's;ii',  s.  [lioui  disgiace.]  One 

that  exposes  lo  shame.  Stv'Jl. 
DISliRA'C10US,d'iz-gri'siifls, a.  [dis  and  gracious.] 

Unkind;  wnt'avoui'ahle.  Shukujicure. 
To  DlSGUl'SE,  dizg'j  Izu',  v.  a.   [deguiser,  Fr.]— J. 

To  conceal  by  an  unusual  di'ess.  S/uikn.—i.  To  liide 

by  a  counteneit  appeaiance.— 3.  To  disfigure;   to 

change  the  forju.  UryUcn. — 4.  To  del'urm  b)  iii^uor. 

S/Mxtatur. 
DISGUl'SK,   disft-.yize,  s.    [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A 

dress  contrived  to  conceal  the  person  that  v\  ears  it. 

A(l<lison.—2.  A  count   ileil  show.   Dnjiltli. 
mSGUl'SEMENl",    disg-yize'niJnt,   s.    [from    dis- 
guise.]    IJress  ol  conte.  Iiuent.  •Sidney. 
DiSGUl'SER,    di/.g-)l'2ar,  s.    [from   disguise.]-!. 

One  that  puts  on  a  disguise.    SiiiiJ't.—2.  One  that 

conceals  another  by  a  disguise;  one  that  disligures. 

Shaks/H-afe. 
UISGU'S T,  diz-gfist'.  s.    [degout,  Fr.]—1.  Aversion 

of  the  palate  (rum  any  thing.— 2.  Ill-humour;  ma- 
levolence; offence  lunceived.  Locke. 
'/'oDISGU'ST,dlz.gftst',  V.  a.  [degouier,  Fr.]— l.To 

raise  aversion  in  the  stomach;  to  distaste.— i).  'I'o 

strike  w-lh  dislike;  to  olleud.  Watts,— i.  To  produce 

aversion.  Stvift. 
DISGU'srFUL,dIz-gijst'fdl,  a.     Nauseous.  Swift. 
DISH,  dish,  s.   [tiifc,  Sax.  discus,  Lat.]— 1.  A  broad 

wide  vessel,  in  vvhicli  solid  food  is   served  up  at  the 

table.  Diyilen.—2.  A  deep  hollow  vessel  for  liquid 

food.  Milton.— 3.  The  meat  served   in  a  dish;  any 

particular  kinduf  ioud.  S/mks/jean: 
To  DISH,  dish,  v.  a.     To  serve  h>  a  dish.  S/taks. 
DISH-CLOUT,    dtsh'klout,    s.      [dish    ami    clout.] 

The  cloth  with  which  the  maids  rub  their  dishes. 

Srvilt. 
DISH-WASHER,  dlsh'wosh-ftr,   s.     The  name  of  a 

bird. 
DISHABI'LLE,  dls-S-bll',  a.   [desliabill^,  French.] 

Undressed;      loosely     or      negligently      dressed. 

Dryden. 
DISHABI'LLE,  dls-t-b?!',  s.    Undress;  loose  dress. 

Clarissa. 
To  DISHA'Rir.dis-habit,   v.  a.     To  throw  out  of 

place.  Sltaksl>enrc. 
DISIIA'RMONY,  dls-har'mi-ni,  s.     Contrariety  to 

harmony. 
To    DISHKA'RTEN,    dis-liar'tn,   v.    a.      [dis   and 

hearten.]     To    discourage;   to   deject;    to  tcirrifj. 

Milton.  StilliiigfeH.  Tillutsun. 
DISHli'RISON,  dIs-liJri-zn,  s.    The  act  of  debarring 

from  inheritance. 
To    DISHK'Urr,  dlsh^r'it,    v.    a.     [dis  and  inhe- 
rit.]     To    cut    off    from    hereditary    succession. 

S/MTiiser. 
To   DIbHE'VEL.  dlsli-shJv'vJl,  v.   a.    [disci.eveltr, 

French.]     To  spread  the  hair  disorderly.   Knvllifs. 

Soitl/i. 
DI'SHING,dlsli'lng,a.  Concave.  Muiiiiner. 
DISHONESl,  diz-dii'ist,  a.   [dis  and  honest.]-!. 

Void  of  probity;  void  ul  Ittith;  faithless.     Simlli.—i. 

Disgraced;  dishonoured.    Di-ydtii. — 3.  Disgracelul; 

ignominious.  Pope. 
DISHO'NES TLY.dlz-Aii'Ut-li,  ad.  [from  dis'  oni  St.] 

— 1.  Without    I'ailh;  without    probity;    fa.ihlessly. 

Shnk.i.—i.  Lewdly;  wBii'only;  unchastely.  Kcclus. 
J>ISHO'NESTY,dl/-5ii'ii1s-t4,  ».  [from  dishonest.]— 

1,  Want  of  probity:  faiiliLs^uess.    Swift.— 2.  Uii- 

chastity;  incontinence.  S/iak.tpetire. 
DISHONOUR,  dl/-ftn'u(ii\  s.  [dis  and  honour."^-'- 

Reproach;  disgi-ace;  ignominy,  liuytc.—i.  Reproach 

Httered:  censui-e.  Shnkslienrr. 
TuDlSHO'NOUR,dlz-di'.iflr,v.  a.  [dis  and  honour.] 

— 1.  'I'o  disgrace;  tobiing  shame  upon;  to  blast  with 

infamy.     Ecrlus.—2.    To   violate    chuslity.— 3.    I'o 

tivat  with  indignity.  Dryden. 
DISHO'NOURABI.E,    dl/-dii'ndi--a-bl.    a.      [IVom 

dishonour.]- 1.    Shameful;     reproachful;    i  ;noini- 

nious.  Daniel.— 2.  In  a  state  wf  neglect  or  dise^- 

teem.  Eectun. 
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DISHO'NOUKER,  di7,-iiii'iiflr-fir,   s.    [from    disKo- 
iK.ur.]— 1.  Om    that  treats  anoihtr  wilii  indignity. 
Millv'ii.—2.  A  V  oltiior  of  chastin  . 
TuUISHO'RV,  dis-hcirii',  V.  a.   Ldis  and  horn.]     To 

strip  ollioiiis.  Sliakupeuie. 
DISHU'MOUK,dls-i'iu(Sr,s.  Peevishness; illhumour. 

S^iniator. 
DlSlMiniO'VEMKN'l',  dls-iiii-pri')3v'm?nt,  s.   [dis 
and  improvement.]     Reduction  from  u  better  to  a. 
wtu'se  state.    Norris. 
To  DISINCA'RCEKA'IE,  dis-in-kii^sS-rite,    v.  a. 
To  set  at  liberlv.  Harvey. 

DlSINCLINA'T10N,dis-in.kl4-ni'shan,  s.  Want  of 
affecliuir,   slight  dinlike.  Arbuthnut. 

To  DlSINCLl'NE,  dl'-i:i-kliiie',  v.  a.  [dis  and  in- 
cline.] To  produce  dislike  to;  to  make  disatfecled; 
to  alienate  attection  from.  Clarendon. 

DISINGENI'TTY,  dls-ln-ji-mVi-ti,  s.  [from  dis- 
ingenuous.] Meanness  of  artifice;  unfairness.  Cla- 
reiidoii. 

DISINGE'NUOUS,  dls-hi.jju'ifis,  a.  [dis  and  inge- 
nuous.] Unfair;  nieaidy  artful;  viciously  subtle:  il- 
liberal. SliUiiit^feet. 

DlSlNGE'NUdUSLY,  dls-in-jJn'A-fts-li,  ad.  In  a 
disingenuous  manner. 

DISINGE'NUOUSNESS,  dis-lii-j2n'ii-as-nJs,  s. 
Mean  sublilty;  low  craft.  Government  of  the 
Ton  sue. 

DISINHE'HISON,  dls-ii.-hlr'^-zn,  s.-!.  The  act  of 
cutting  off  from  any  liiitditary  succession.  Cla- 
rendon.—2.  The  state  of  being  tut  ofl'  from  au  he- 
reditary right.  Tayln: 

To  DISlNHl-;'RlT,"dis-in-li?r'lt,  v.  a.  Cut  off  from 
any  hereditary  right.  Davies. 

To  DISINTE'R,dls.iii-tJr',  v.  a.  To  unbury;  to  take 
out  of  the  grave.   Addison. 

DISINTEKE'SSED,  dlz-in-tlr-ls'sld,  a.  [dis  and 
interesse,  Fr.]  Void  of  regard  to  private  advantage; 
impartial.  Drydvi. 

DISINTERE'SSMENT,  diz-in-  Jr-§s'm§nt,  s.  [dis 
and  interessement,  Fr.]  Disregard  to  private  ad- 
vantage; disinterestedness.  Prior. 

DISl'NTEREST.diz-tii'lSrSsf,  s.  [dis  and  interest.] 
— 1.  What  is  contrary  to  one's  wish  or  prosperity. 
Glanvilte. — 2.  Iiulirt'erenco  to  piofii. 

DISINTERE'SI'ED,  dit-liiMr-Sst^d,  a.  [from  dis- 
interest.]— 1.  Superiour  to  regard  of  private  ad- 
vantage; not  inHuenced  by  private  profit.  Swift.— 
2.  'Without  any  coiuern  iu  an  affair. 

DlSINrERE'SiEUL\,dlz-Iii'ter-gs-t?d-l5,ad,  In 
a  disinterested  manner. 

DISINTEKK'STEDNESS,  di/.-ln-i5r.2s'ied-nJs,  s. 
[from  disinterested.]  Contempt  of  private  interest. 
UrotL'n. 

To  DlSI'N'IRlCAlK,dl/.-iii'tri-kite,v.a.  [dis  and 
intricate.!     'I"o  dise-ituugle. 

To  DISINVr TE,  dls-in  \ltt'.  v.  a.  [ilis  and  iilviie.] 
To  prohibit  after  an  invitatiun. 

To  lilSJOTN,  dlz-iAin',  v.  a.  [dejoindre,  French,] 
I'o  separate,  to  part  from  each  other;  lu  suiideu 
M/'toii. 

To  DIS.IO'INT,  diz-jAint',  v.  a.  [ilis  and  joint.]— 
1. 'I'o  put  out  of  jikini.  Siiitdyi — 2.  To  break  at 
junctures;  to  separate  at  the  p  'rt  where  llieit  is  ;t 
cement  Irene.— 3.  'I'o  bi>ak  in  pieces.  Blaekmore, 
—4.  To  carve  a  fowl.— S.  'I'o  maj;.u  mcoherent. 
Sidney. 

To  DIS.IO'INT,  dl?-j.Mnl',  v.  n.  To  fall  in  pieces. 
.S/:ak<:f'ean: 

DISJO'IXT,  dJ/.-jAint',  particip.  [fitjin  the  verb.] 
Separated;  divided.  S/iak  pearr. 

DIS.IU'NCT.  dj/-jangkt',  a.  [disjunctus,  Lat.]  Dis- 
jointed; sepiliite. 

DisiU'NCTlON,  diz-jftngk'shfln.  s.  [from  disjnnc- 
tio.  Lat  ]     Disunion;  s  pnrating;  parting.  South. 

DISJU'NCTIVE,  d^jfliigk'tlv,  a.  [disjunctivus, 
Lat.] — I.  Inc.ipje  of  union.  Crew.— 2.  That  which 
marks  separation  ur  up|Kjsitioii;  as,  /  /ctr  hint,  or 
fear  him.  It^iitls.—i.[l\\  logick.]  A  disjunctive  pra- 
positimi  is  when  the  pails  are  oppOM d ;  as, /^  a 
" Hher  day  or  n'^ht. 

DIS  V  'NC  !  IVKLV,  dlzjai.gk'ilv-li,  ad.  Uistiiic 
tiv.  Iv;  separately.  Deiuy  of  Pi'ty. 

DISK,  dl^k,  s.  [discus,  Lat.]— 1.  1  he  face  of  tlie  sun 
or  ;pUt>ct,  at  it  apjiears  to  tlie  c)c>    Arwran.— 2.  A 
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File,  fir,  till,  rai^roi,  mit;— plue,  v'";— 


broail  piece  of  iron  thrown  in  the  ancient  sports;  a 

qiioir.  Greiii. 
DISKI'NUNESS,  dlsk-ylnd'iifs,    s.     [clis   and  kind- 

mss.]— ),.  Want  o    kindness;  want  oi' afletlion.— 2. 

lll-tuni;  inim-   ;  detriiaenf.  If^oothvarcl. 
DISLl'KE,  diz-like'.  s.— 1.  Uisinelination;  absence  of 

affection.  Sftensei:  }Inmtnunil.—2,  Discord;  dissen- 

tiou;  disagree: lien     Fairfax. 
To  DISLI'KE.  diz-Uke',  v.  a.    [dis   and   like.]     To 

disapiMove;  to  i-ei-ar  '  wii lion t  affection.   Trmpk. 
DISI.l'KEFUI.,  diz-like'tui,  a.     [dislike  and  full.] 

Disaf}fc^te<l;  nialiti'ii.  S/jens'i; 
To  DISLI'KEN.  dlz-ll'kn,  v.  a.   [dis  and  like.]     To 

ma  e  unlike.  Shfikspeure, 
DlSLIKENfiSS.diz'like'ngs,  s.  [dis  and  likeness.] 

Dissimilitude;  unlik-  nt-ss.  Locke. 
DlSLl'KER,  diz-ll'kftr,  s.    A  disappi-over;  one  tliat 

is  noi  pleased.  Sin  ft, 
Tn  DISLI'MB,  di/.-.tm',  v.  a.     [dis  and  lirab.]    To 

dil.'nint  ;  to  te.:r  1  mi)  from  limb. 
To  DISLl'MN,  dis  llm',   v.  a.    [dis  and  limn.]     To 

iinpaint;  to  strike  <iut  of  a  picture.  S/iakspt-arc . 
To  DI'SLOCATE,  a'i/li  kite,   v.  a.   [dis  and  locns, 

Lat.l — 1.  To  put  out  o   ihe  proper  place,  fl^uodxvard. 

— 2.  I'o  put  out  of  juint.  S/irikipeare. 
DISLOCA'TION,  dis-lo-ki'shdn,  s.  [from  dislocate.] 

—1.  1  lie  act  of  shift  ini;   the  place   of  things.— 2. 

The  slate  of  being  dis;)!aced.  Burnet.— 3.  A  luxa- 
tion; a  joint  put  nut.  G  ■'■'.- 
To  DISLb'DGE,  dii  Iddj  '.  v.  a.  [dis  and  lodge.]— 1. 

To  j-emove  from  a  place.  IVoodxvard  —2..  To  remove 

from  an  habitation.  Dryden.—S.  To  drive  an  enemy 

from  a  station.  Dryden.—i.  To  remove  au  army  to 

other  quarters.  .Shnk.ipeare. 
To  DISLO'DGE.  dl/-iddje',v.n.  To  go  away  to  an- 
other place.  Milton. 
UISLCYAL,  d1z-lA4'iI,   a.   [desloyal,  Fr.]— 1.  Not 

true  to  allegiance;   faitliless;  false  to  a  sovereign. 

Milton.— 2.   Dishonest;  perfidious.    Shaks.—S.  Not 

true  to  tlie  marri  .ge  bed.  S/iaks.—4,  False  in  love; 

not  constant.  ^ 

DISLCCYALLY,  dlz-l6J'il-lJ,    ad.    [from  disloyal.] 

Not  faithfully;  disobediently. 
DISLCyYALTY,  dlz-lA4'4l-tJ,  s.  [from  disloyal.]— l. 

Want  of  fidelity  to  the  sovereign.    King  Charles.— 

2.  Want  o"  fidelity  in  love.  Sliakspeare. 
DI'SMAL.  diz'mai,  a.  [dies  nialus,  Lat.  an  evil  day.] 

Sorrowful;  dii-r;  horrid;  uncomfortable;    unhappj'. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
DI'SMALLY,    diz'mai-lJ,    ad.      Horribly;    soiTow- 

fully. 
DI'SMALNESS,  dlz'mil-nls,?.  [from  dismal.]  Hor- 
ror, son'ow. 
To  DISMA'NTLE^dlz-mJn'tl,  V.  a.  [dis and  mantle.] 

— 1.  To  throw  off  a  dress;  to  strip.  South. — 2.  To 

loose;  to  unfold;  to  throw  open.  S/iaks.—3.  To  strip 

a  town     '    its  outworks.  Hakewell, — 4.  To  break 

down  an    ttiing  external.  Oryden. 
To  DISMA'SK,dIz-ini«k',  \.  a.   [dis  and  mask.]  To 

divest  of  a  mask.  Wortun. 
To  DISMA'S  r,  d!s-mast'.  v.  a.   [a  sea  term.]     To 

deprive  of  masts.  Anson^s  Vwiages. 
ToDISMA'Y,  diz-mi',   v.  a.    (desinayar,  Spanish.] 

To  terrify;  to  discourage;  to  attri;5ht.  Raleigh. 
DISMA'Y,    diz-iui',    s.     [clismayo,   Spanish.]     Fall 

of    coiiragL;    terrour    fflt;    desertion     of    mind. 

Milton. 
DISMA'YEDNESS,    dh-mi'jd-njs,   s.     [from    dis- 
may.]   Dejection      of    courage;     disjiiritedness. 

DISM  A'YFULLY,  dlz  n.i'fiH4,ad.  In  gi-eat  dismay. 

S'Kti.\cr. 
2?/.?jV.K,dAme,  s.  [French.]  A  tenth;  the  tenth  part ; 

tyilie.  Shakspeari;. 
To   DISME'^iBER,   dlz-mJm'bftr,  V.    a.    [dis    and 

meiiibv  r.]     'I'o  divide  member    from  member;  to 

cut  in  pit  ces.  S-.dft. 
DISME'MBERlNfi,  di/.-maiu'hJr-Ing,  s.  [from  dis- 
member.]    Till.'  net  of  cutting  oft"  a  limb.     Bliuk- 

stone- 
To  DlSMl'SS,  d</-iiiKs',  v.  a.  [dismissus,  T.at.]— 1.  To 

send  away.  Acta.— 2.    I'o  give  leave  of  dep     lure. 

Dr  i'lrn.—'S.  I'o  ili  card. 
DISMISSION,  dl/.iiiMi'6ii,  s.-  [from  dismissio,  Lat.] 

— l.Deapatcb;  act  o:    iiiiding  away.  Urydeii.—Z. 
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An  honourable  discharge  from  any  office.  Milton.-^ 
3.  Deprivation;  obligation  to  leave  any  post  or 
place.  Slink-ipearc. 

To  DISMO'RTGAGE,  diz-nioi'gije.  v.  9.  [dis  and 
mortgage.]     To  redeem  from  mortgage.  Hvuel. 

To  DISMO'UNT,  dlz-m6dnt',  v.  a.  [demonter,  Fr.]— 
1.  To  tiirow  off  an  horse.  Sh(?ks.—2.  To  throw 
from  any  elevation. — 3.  To  throw  cannon  from  its 
carriage.  Knolles, 

To  DISMO'UNT,  diz-mi&nt',  v.  n.— 1 .  To  alight  from 
an  horse.  Addison. — 2.  To  descend  from  an  eleva- 
tion. 

To  DISNA'TURALIZE,  dlz-nitsli'ii-rll-lze,  v.  a. 
[dis  and  naturalize.]  To  alienate;  to  make 
alien. 

DISNA'TURED,  dlz-ni'tshfiitl,  a.  [dis  and  na- 
ti^re.]  Unnatural;  wanting  natui-al  tenderness. 
Sltakspcare. 

DISOBE'DIENCE,  d}s-o-bi'dc-?nse,  s.  [dis  and  obe- 
dience.]—l.  Violation  of  lawful  commands  or  pro- 
hibition; breath  of  duty  due  to  superiours.  Stilling- 
fleet. — 2.  Incompliunce.  Elackmore, 

DISOBE'DIENT,  dL-6-bid4-^nt,  a.  [dis  and  obe- 
dieiu.1     Not  observant  ot  lawful  authority.  Kings. 

Te  DISOBK'Y,  dis-6-b4',  V.  a.  [dis  and  obey.]  To 
break  commands  or  transgress  prohibitions.  Den- 
ham 

DISOBLI  ;A'riON,  d1s-3b-l4-£i'shfln,  s.  [dis  and 
obligation.]  Offence;  cause  of  disgust.  Clarendon. 

To  DISOBLI'GE,  dis-o-blije'.  or  dis-6-b!tije',  v.  a. 
[dis  and  oblige.]  To  offt-nd;  to  disgust;  to  give 
ofl'ence  to.  Clarendon,     tarissa. 

DISOBLrGING,dis-6.bll'jing,  participial  a.  [from 
disoblige]  Disgusting;  unpleasing;  offensive.  G«u. 
of  the  Tongue. 

DISOBLI'GINGLY,  dis-o-bli'jing-1*,  ad.  [from  dis- 
obliging.] In  a  disgusting  or  oft'cnsive  manner; 
without  attention  to  pitase. 

DISOBLl'GINGNESS.  dis-o-bli'jlng-nSs  ,s.  [fro:n 
disobliging.]     Oifensiveness;  readiness  to  clisgust. 

DISO'RBED,  diz-orbd',  a,  [dis  and  orb.]  Thvowii 
out  of  the  proper  orbit.  Sliakspeare. 

DISCRDER,  d  jz-6i'dftr,  s.  [desordre.  Fi-ench.]— 1. 
Want  of  rejular  disposition;  irregularity;  confusion. 
Specta.—2.  Tumult;  disturbance;  bustle.  ll'nller.—Z- 
Neglect  of  rule;  irregularity.  Pope.— A.  Breach  of 
laws;  violation  of  standing  institution.  IVisdom. — 5. 
Breach  of  that  regularity  in  the  animal  (Economy 
which  causes  health;  sickness;  distemper.  Locke,— 
6.  Discomposure  of  mind. 

To  DISO'RDER,  dlz-or'tlfir,  v.  a.  [dis  and  order.]— 
1.  To  throw  into  confusion;  to  confound;  to  dis- 
turb; to  ruffle.  Milton.— 2.  To  make  sick.— 3.  To 
discompose;  to  dis'urb  the  mind. 

DISO'RDEKED,  diz-^r'dfird,  a.  [from  disorder.^ 
Di.sorderly;  irregular;  vicious;  loose;  debauched. 
Shakspearc. 

DISO'RDEREDNESS,dlz-6r'dftrd-nJs,  s.  Irregula- 
rity; want  of  order;  confusion.  Knolles. 

DISO'RDERLY,  dls-6i-'diV'-l4.  a  [from  disorder.]— 
1.  Confused;  immethodieal.  Hale.— 2.  Irregular;  fu- 
multuous.  Addison.— o.  Lawless;  contrary  to  law; 
inoi-dinate;  vicious.  Bacnii. 

DISO'RDERLY,  diz-6i-'dfir-lJ,ad.  [from  disoi-der.] 
—1.  Without  rule;  without  method;  irregularity; 
confusedly.  Rnleiglu—2.  Without  law;  inordinately. 
Thessalotiians. 

DISO'RDINATE,  dls-oi-'dj-nite,  a.  [dis  and 
ordinate.]  Not  living  by  the  rules  of  virtue. 
Milron. 

DISO'RDINATELY,  dls-ii-'dJ-nite-li,  ad.  Inor- 
natily;  viciouslv. 

DISO'RIENTATED,  dh-6'r4-Jn-ii-tSd,  a.  [dU  and 
orient]  Turne<l  from  the  east;  turned  from  the 
rft;lit  di  ection.  Harris. 

Tu  DISOWN,  dlz-one',  v.  a.  [dis  and  own.]— 1.  To 
deny;  not  to  allow.  Dryden.—2.  To  abrogate;  to 
renounce.  Swift. 

To  DISPA'ND,  ilis-pJnd',  v.  a.  [dispaiido,  Lat.]  To 
dispUiy;  to  spiiad  abroad. 

DI  .PA'NSION,  dis-pan'.hfln,  s.  [from  dispansus, 
Latin]  The  act  of  displ;iying;  diffusion;  dilata- 
tion. 

JCo  DISPA'RAGE.  dls-pJi^rldje,  v.a.  [from  dispar. 
Lat.]— 1.  To  match  unequally;  to  ijyute  by  uuiou 
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»nUi  somothiug  inferiour  in  excellence.— 2.  To  in- 
i'liv  by  a  coiuimi'ison  wilh  somethiiip;  i)f  less  value. 
—3.  To  li-eat  with  contempt;  to  mock;  to  (lout. 
Milton.— 4.  To  bring-  reproueh  upon;  to  tie  llie  cause 
of  (lisijrace.— 5.  To  marry  any  one  to  another  of 
inffrioiu-  cunditlun. 
mSPA'RAGKMENT,  dls-payrldje-inint,  s.   [fVoni 

•lispari^e.] — 1.  Injurious  union,  or eomparison  wiili 
sometliing    of    interiour  excellence.     /.'iVroz/^c. 

— 2.  [In  law.]     Matching    an    heir  in    luarri^ijje 

under  his    or    her  d -ifrees,   or   agiii   »t   decency. 

Sidney, — 3.  Reproach;  disgrace:  indignity.    IVjiton. 
DISHAKAGER,  dls-i.ai'ridje-ftr,   s.    One  (hat  dis- 
graces. 
DI'bPARATES,  dff  i>a-rAies,  s.    [disparata,  Latin.] 

Thinj^s   so  unliUe  iliat  :liey  cannot  be  cunipared 

with  each  other. 
DISI'A'RirY,  dls-pii-'i-ii,  s.  [from  disi«r,  Latin.] 

— 1.    Inequality;    dilfen  nee    in    degree    either   of 

rank  or  -xcellence.    Sobers. — 2.  Dissimilitude;  un- 

likeness. 
To  DISPA'RK,  dis-|i4rk'.  v.  a.  [dis  and  i)ark.]-l.  To 

throw   open  a   park.  S/icki,—2,  To   set   at    large 

without  enclosure.  Hullfr, 
To  DISPA'RT,  dls-pirt',  v.  a.  [dis  and  part;  disper- 

tior,  Lat]  To  divide  in  two;  to  separate;  to  break. 

Dici. 
DISPA'SSION,  dis-plsh'Sn,  s.     [dis  and   passion.] 

Frei'dom  from  mental  pcmirbation.  Temjilc. 
DISPA'SSIONATE,  dls-pjsli'ftn-ite.   a.    [from  dis 

and  passional:^.]     Cool;  calm;  moderate;  temperate. 

Cinicndon. 
To  DLSPE'L,  dls-pJl',v.  a.  [dispiUo,  Lat.]  To  drive 

by  scatterinij;  to  dissipate.  Locke. 
DISI'K'NCE,  dis-pjnse,  s.  [dispense,  Fr.]  Expense; 

cost;  chartre.  S'eiisfr, 
Tu  DISPE'NU,  dJs-pJnd',  v.  a.  [dispendo,  Latin.]  To 

spend;  to  eonsiime.  S.iriiser, 
DIbPE'NSARY,  dls-p§'n's4-ri,   s.    [from  dispense.] 

The  place  svhere  m-  di.'ines  are  dispensed.  Cnrfh. 
DISPK'NSATION,  dis-pjn-sa'shfin,  s.  [from  dispen- 

satio,  Lat.] — 1.  Distribution;  tlu-  act  of  dealing  out 

any  thing.  U'uoilwnril. — 2.  The  dealing  of  God  w  ith 

his  creatures;  method  of  providence.  Taijlvi; — 2.  An 

exemption  from  some  law.  fl'anl. 
DISPENSJ'TOJi,dh-i>h\-ik-l&i;  s.     [Latin.]     One 

employed  in  dealing  out  any  thing;  a  distributer. 

Bnron, 
DISPE'NSATORY,  dls-pJn's5-i6r4,    s.    [from  div 

l>ense.]     A  book  in  which  the  composition  of  medi- 
cines is  described  and  directed;  a  p/iaimacoptia. 

Hnmmond. 
To  DISPENSE,  dls-pJnse',v.  a.  [dispenser.  Fr.]—1. 

Tpdeal  out;  to  distribute,  lie' ay  "f  Piety.— 2.  To 

irraVe  up  a  mediciii". — 3.  To  DISPENSE  with.  To 

excuse;  to  prant  dispensation  for;  lu  suspend  from 

oprratiuii.  K(ileij!li. 
DISPE'NSE,  dis-piJnse',  s.  [Irom  the  verb.]  Dispen- 
sation; exenipiiou.  Milton. 
DISPE'NSER.  dis-pJn'sflr,  s.  [from  disjiense.]    One 

that  dispenses;  a  distributer.  Spiatt. 
To  DISPE'OPLE,  dl.-pi'pl,  v.  a.    [dis  and  people.] 

To  de|iupulaie;  to  enipt\  of  people.   Po/h;. 
DISPE'OPl.ER,  dl<-p4'pl£r,  s.  [from  dispeople.]     A 

de|xtpulator.  Gay 
'/"oDlSPE'ROE,  cHs.p?rje',v.  a.  [dispergo.Lat.]  To 

sprinkle.  S/iaki/ietnf 
ToDISPK'RSK.dis-plrse'.  V.  a.  [.lisi)ei-sus,  Lat.]— 1. 

To  scatter;  tu<lrive  to  dilKreiii  parts.  Ezfku-l.—2. 

To  dissip.ite.  Milliiu, 
DlSPE'RSEDLY.di-pJr's*d.li.ad.  [from  disjiersed.] 

In  a  dispersed  manner.   Huokrr. 
DISPE'RSEDNESS,  dis-pj.^id-nfs,  s.    [from  dij- 

perse.]— !•  The  slate  of  iK'iiig  disiK-rswI.— 2.  Thin- 
ness; scattendness.  Brrrnvuod. 
DISPE'RSER,  dls-pJi'sflr,    s.    [from  disperse.]     A 

scattenr;  a  spivad  r.  S ir<tfiloi: 
DISPE'RSION,dls.])?iMian,s.  [from  dispersio,  Lat] 

— 1.  The  act  ot  scattering  or  spreading.— 2.  The 

state  of  being  scatt>Ti"d.  Jlaleig/u 
To  DISPI'RIT,  dls-i.li^ll,  V.  a.  [dit  and  spirit]-!. 

To  discourage;  to  dt-ject;  to  depi-ess;  to  damp.  I'l/i- 

rtndon.—2.  To  oppress  the  coiulitutioD  ot  the  bodv, 

ColUfr.  ^ 
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DISPI'RITEDNESS,  dls-pli-'it-tld-nh,  s.  [rioln 
dispirit.]     Want  of  vigour. 

To  DISPLA'CE,  dlsplise',  v.  a.  [dis  and  place.]—!. 
'l"o  put  out  of  place.— 2.  To  put  out  of  any  stale, 
condition,  or  I'.ignity.  Bacon,— 3.  To  disorder. 
a'lttkspiiiic. 

DISPLA'CENCY,  dis-pli'sJn-st,  s.  [displicentia; 
Liil  ]— I.  liiciviliij;  disobligatlon.— 2.  Disgust;  any 
thing  unjdeasing.   Dcciiy  oj  Piety. 

Tu  DISPLA'NT,  dis-piaiii',  V.  a.  [dis  and  plant.] 
—1 .  To  remove  a  )>  lit.- 2.  To  drive  a  people  from 
the  111  ce  in  which  they  haveti.sed.  Bacon. 

DISPLAN  lA'TION.  dis-plan.tJt'shftii,  s.-l.  The 
rc-moval  '■  :  a  plant.— 2.  Ilie  ejiciion  of  a  iieojile. 
Rakig/i, 

To  DISPI.A'Y.il?s-pli',  V.  a.  [desployer,  Fr.]— 1.  'lo 
spread  wide.- 2.  To  exhibit  to  tli<-  sight  or  mind. 
Locke- — 3.  To  carve;  to  cut  up.  Sheet al or.— A.  To 
talk  without  restraint.  Shak.s.-S.  lo  set  out  osten- 
tiitiously  to  view.  S/idk^/'eare, 

DlSPLA'Y,dis-i>li  ,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  An  exhibi- 
tion of  any  tiling  to  vii  w    S/)eetatvr, 

DISPLE'ASANCE.  dls-l)l2i'23nse,  s.  [from  dis- 
phase.]     Anger;  discont  ill.  Spcttscr. 

DlSl'LF.A'SAXT,  dls-plJz'ant,a.  Unpleasing;  oflen- 
sive.  Glaiivilli. 

To  DISPLE'ASE,  dis-jil^ze',  v.  a.  [dis  and  pleas  .]— 
1.  'I'o  otK  nd;  lu  make  ane;ry.  Temple.— 2.  To  dis- 
gust; lo  raise  aversion.  Locke. 

DISPLE'ASINGNESS.  dis-pli'7.1ng-n2s,  s.  [from 
displeasing.]  Ofteiisiveness;  quality  of  oireuiting. 
Locke. 

DISPLE'ASURE,  d1s-pl?zh'ire,  s.  [from  displease.] 
— l.Uiieasini  ss;  pain  received.  Locke.— 2.  OfcusiveJ 
pain  i;-iveii.  yfc/^'CJ'.- 3.  Anger,  indignation.  KnoHa: 
— 4.  Slate  of  disgi-ace.  Pcncliam. 

To  DISPLE'ASURE,  displi^/.h'ftre,  v.  a.  To  dis- 
please; not  lo  ^ain  favour.  Baron, 

To  DISPLO'DE,  dJs-i>lode',  v.  a.  [displodo,  Lat.). 
To  di^perse  with  a  loud  noise,  to  vent  with  vio- 
lence. Milton. 

DISPLO'SION,  dis-plo'zhan.  s.  [from  displos.is, 
Lat.]  The  act  oi'  disjiloding;  a  sudden  burst  with 
noise. 

DISPO'RT,  dls-port',  s.  [dis  and  port.]  Play;  sport; 
pastime.  Hnijwurd. 

To  DISPO'K  T,  dls-port',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
divert.  Shnhiprare, 

T«  DISPO'UT,  d)s-p6rt',  v.  n.  To  play;  to  toy:  to 
wanton.  Pope. 

DISPOSAL,  dis-po'zil,  s.  [from  dispose.]—].  The 
act  of  disposing-  or  regulating  any  thing;  regula- 
tion; distribution.  Miltou.—2.  The  power  of  distri- 
bution; th:  right  of  besiowing.  Atleruu:  y,—3.  Go- 
vernmeni;  comluct.  Locke. 

To  DISPO'SK,  dis.poie',  v.  a.  [disposer,  Fr.]— I.  Tn 
employ  to  viirious  purposes;  to  diffuse.  Prior.^2. 
To  give;  to  place;  to  bestow.  Spiatt.— 3.  To  tun: 
to  any  particular  end  or  eonsequence.  Drydeti. — 4. 
To  adapt;  lo  fovm  for  any  purpose.  Spcnxr.—S, 
'i'o  frame  tli>'  miixi.  Smalrid^r. — 6.  'I"o  ix-gulate; 
lo  adjust.  Diyden.—T.To  DISPOSE  of.  'J'o  appl> 
lo  any  purpose;  to  transfer  to  any  jierson.  Svjij'l. — 
8. 'Vo'DISPOSK  "/'  To  put  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other. 7V///e;-.— 9. '.-i.  DISPOSK  ./,  'logivewaj. 
lValtcr.—\0.  To  DISPOSE  of.  To  employ  to  any 
end.  Ba<«i/.— 11.  'i'u  DISPOSE  o/!  To  plate  in  aii'v 
condition.  D<  yden.—U.  To  DISPOSE  of.  To  put 
uway  by  any  meai'S.  Burnet. 
To  DISPO'SE.dls-poic',  v.  n.  To  bargain;  to  make 
terms.  Shnkspeiire, 

Dl'SPOSE,  dis-pAze',  s.  [from  the  v.  rl>.]— 1.  Power., 
luanagi  meiii:  <lispos8l.  Sliaks. — 2.  Disiribuiioii;  .icr 
of  coveriif.  int.  Milton. — 3.  Disposiiioiii  east  of 
hehavioiir.  Sliaks. — 4.  Cast  of  mind;  iiiclinutioii. 
Sliiik.pe:re. 
DISPO'SKU,  dis-po'/.fir,  s.  [from  dispose.]— I.  Dis- 
tribiit'  r;  giver;  liestow  r.  Grauiil.—2  Gum  rnoin; 
r  gulaior-  Boyle. — 3.  One  who  gives  to  whom  he 
pleasrs.  Prior. 
DISPOSITION,  dls-po-zish'fin,  s.  [from  disposiiio, 
Lat.]— 1.  Oilier;  inv  tliod-  disiribuliun.  Diydrn.—S. 
Natural  ■'uiess;  quality.  Se^vlon,—3^  'IViideiicy  lo 
any  act   o;'   (tatc.  Sacon.-^t  Temper  ot   luiiid.. 


DIS 


DIS 


File,  fir.  fall,  t'4i;— mi,  mJt;— i>}ne,  iiln;- 


Sittis.—X.  Affection  of  kindness  ov  ill-will.  S7vift.— 
6.  Pivdoiiiiiiant  iiitliiiHlioii.   Loch: 
DISPO'SniVK,     <lis-i>4//i-i1v,     a.      Tliat    wliitli 
implies,  dispiwal  of  any  pioperty;  tlecrelive.     Jy 

I'fff- 
DISPO'SITIVF.I.Y,  (lis-i)0/.'4-tfv-le,  ad.  [from  ilispo- 

siiive.")     Distrlhntiviiv.  Brown, 
PlSPO'snoU.  di5-|>o''4-tftr,  s.    The  loitl  of  that 

sign  in  wliicli  the  pianet  is. 
Tu  DISPOSSE'SS,  dls-p<iz-zJs',  v.  a.  [dis  and  pos- 

ses?.]     To  put  out  of  possession;  to  deprive;  to  dis- 
seize.  Fairfa.v.  Knulli's.  TiHotsan. 
DlSPO'SUlil-:,  dh-po'-/.liu'.e,    s.   [iVom  dispose.]—!. 

Disposal;  goveniinenl;  power;  maniigei\ient.  Snn- 

fills.— 2.  State;  postnve.  JVolton. 
DISPRATSE,  d!s-pvizt',   s.     Blame;   censure.  Atl- 

diaon. 
To  DISPRA'ISF,,  dU-pvize',  v.  a.     To  blame;  to 

Censure.  Slirik-.pinve. 
DISPK/V'ISRR,(l(-i-pr;V/-ftr,  s.     A  censiner. 
DISPRA'ISABt.E,  dis-pri'ze-bl,  a.  [from  dispraise..] 

Unworthv  of  ciiuimendaioii. 
DISPR.Vi  SINGLY,  ais-pr^'zlnp-l^,  ad.  With  blame. 

Sfinkspenre. 
To  DISPRE'AD,  dls-sprld'.  V.  a.  [dis  and  spread.] 

To  spread  diff  rent  ways.  I'ohe. 
DISPUO'FIT,  (lis-proPfit,    s.     Luss;  damage. 
DISPRO'OF,  dis-pr55r,    s.     [dis  and  proof.]     Con- 
futation; eunviciion  of  erroiir  or  falsehood.    Atitr- 

bury. 
To  uisPRO'PERTY,  dls-prop'ir-tJ,  v.  a.    To  dis- 
possess. 
DISPROPO'RTION,   dis-pro-por'sh3n.  s.     Unsuit- 

ableness  in  quantity  of  niie  thing  to  another;  want 

of  symmetry.  Deniuim. 
To  DISPROPO'RTION,  dis-pro-por'shfln,  v.  a.    To 

mismatch;  to  join  things  unsuitable.  Sue' ling- 
DISPROPO'RTIONARLK.  dis-pro-porMifin-J-bl,  a. 

Unsuitable  in  quantity  or  quality.  Smkliug.  Smal- 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLENKSS,   di>pro-por'shfln- 

4-hl-nl»s,  s.     Unsritahieness  to  something  else. 
DISPROPO'RTiONABI.Y,    dis  jiro-por'shi^n-A-ble, 

ad.     Unsuttabh;  not  syn>metrica!lv. 
DISPROPO'HTIOXAL,  d^-pro  po/shfln-ai.  a.  Dis- 

proportionable;  unsviuiiietrical;  ill  adiptid. 
DISPROPO'RTION  AJ.LY,       dis-ino-por'shflt  -il  h. 

ad.    Unsuitably    with     respect    to    quantity     or 

value. 
DISPROPO'RTIONATR,    dls-pro-|>or'sh fin-ale,   a. 

Unsymmetrical;    unsuitable    to    something    else. 

Rnv- 
DISPHOPO'RTIONATFXY.   d?s-pro-p6r'sl)ftn-itP- 

le,  ad.     UnsuitabU  ;  onsvoimetiiCMltv. 
DlSPRn!>0'KIIONA'IENKSS,     dls-pvo-por'shan- 

ate-ii?s,  s.     Unsiiitableness  in  bulk  or  value. 
To  DISPRO'VE,  dis-pvi%ve',  v.  a.    [dis  and  prove.] 

— !.  To  confute  ah  .■ts^ertion;  to  convict  of  errour 

or  falsehood.     Hunker,— 2.  To  convict  a  practice  of 

ennur.  Honkfr. 
DlSPiyyvKR.  riis-pr§5'\flr,s.  [h-om  disprove.]  One 

that  onnfote". 
DISPU'NISHARI.K,   dls-pSn'tsh-l-hl,  a.    Without 

pi  ii:il  res'ranit.  Sw/f'/. 
DISP'  IIVK'VANCE',  (iTi-nftrNi'i'insp,  s.    [dis  and 

|iiine\:»nci-.l     W:mt  c>f  provisions.  S/iiiisf"'. 
DlSKlf  lARLK,    dls'pu-iii-bl,    or    dis-pCi'i.^i-bl,    a. 

[•Vom    dispute.]— I.    Liable    to   contest;     vontKi- 

vertible.     Suiillu—2.     Lawful     to     \k     contested. 

DI'SPU'IAN  T,  di''!>iVt.^nt, .«.  [from  dispute;  dispii- 
tans.  Lai. J  A  cnun'ovcrtisi;  an  arguer;  a  rta- 
soni  r.   S'/)r  irtfi/r. 

DI'SPUTANT,  dls'pft-tSnt,  a.  Disputiiif';  engaged 
ill  coutrovrrtv.  MiUun. 

DISPU  I  A' TlOV,  <l?s-pft  fVshi^n.  s.  [from  dispu- 
talio,  Latin.] — l.  'I  he  skill  of  controveisv;  argu- 
mentation.— 2.  Controversy;  argununtal  comi-st. 
Sirlm'i'. 

DISI'U'rA"noUS.d1.-pA-ii'sl.tis,a.  [from  dispute.] 
In'l'iied  to  dispute;  cavillinv.  Ailrihim. 

Disri  "l  Al  IVK.  d?>-pA  i4l?v,  a.  [Irom  dispute.] 
Dispost  il  to  d.  bale    WiiUs. 

'JToDISPU'TE,  dU-pi"ite',  V.  n.  [disputo,  Latin.]    To 
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contend  by  argument;  to  debate;  to   controvert. 

TiUvtsou. 
To  IHSPU'TE,  d?s-pite',  v.  a.— 1.  To  contend  for. 

Hooker.  Taller.— 1.  To  oppose;  to  questii>n.     Dry- 

ilrn.—S.  To  discuss;  to  consider.  Shrikspeure. 
DISPU'TE,  dJs-pite',     s.      Contest;     controversy. 

Beulleii, 
DISPU''1ELESS,  dls-p6te'l?s,  a.    Undisputed;  un- 

conirovertible 
DlSPl'TER,  dls-pu'lfir,    s.     A   controvertist;   one 

givtii  to  areument.  SliUingfeel. 
UISqUALIKlCA'TlON,    d1s-kw^l-4-fi-ka'slifin,    s. 

That  which  disoualities.  Soevfalor. 
To   DISqUA'LlFV,  dis-kwol'i-fl,  v.    a.     [dis  and 

qualify.] — 1.  To  make  unlit;   to  disable  by  souie 

natural  or  legal  imptilimeiit.  Swift. — 2.  To  deprive 

of  a  right  or  claim   by  some  positive  resitrictiun. 

Swifl. 
To    UISqUA'NlITY,    dis-kwon'ti-ti.     v.    a.    To 

lessen. 
DISQUI'ET,  d1s-kwi'§t,  s.    Uneasiness;  restlessness; 

vexation;  anxiety.  Tillotsoii. 
DISQUI'ET,  d(-kn}'Jt,   a.    Unquiet;  uneasy;  rest- 
less. Siinkspenre, 
To  DISQUl'El'.  d1s-kwl'?t,  v.  a.    To  disturb;   to 

make  uneasy;  to  ti-ct;  to  vex.  Jioivomiiwn. 
DISqUI'E'rEH,   dls-kwi'St-fir,   s.     A   disliTber;   a 

harasser. 
DISqUl'ETLY,   d1s.kw'i'2t-l4,    ad.     Without    rest; 

anxiously.   Shakspenre. 
DlSqUIETNESS,   dis-Uwt'lt-nis,    s.    Uneasiness; 

restlessness;  anxiety.  Hookrr. 
DISqUI'ETUDE,    dls-kwi'4-tvide,     s.    Uneasiness; 

anxiety.  Aild'tson. 
DlSqUISr  I'lON,   dls-kwJ-zlsVfin,  s.     [disqnisitio, 

Lat.]     Examination;     disputative     inquiry.     Ar- 

butlmot. 
To  DISRA'NK,  dU-r4nk',  v.   a.    To  degrade  from 

his  rank. 
DISREGA'RD,  dls-rJ-gaitl',   s.    Slight  notice;  ne- 

T«  DISREGA'RD,  dls-r^ard',  v.  a.  To  slight;  to 
contemn.  Spratt.  Smnlridge, 

DISREGA'RDFUL.  dls-ri-gard'ffil,  a.  Negligent; 
cuntemptuous. 

DTSRKGA'RDFULLY,  dis-rJ-gard'fii|.!j,  ad.  Con- 
temptuously. 

D]liRE'LISH,dIs-r51'ish,s.  [dis  and  relisli.]— 1.  Bad 
taste;  nauseousness.  Miiton. — 2.  Dislike;  squeamish- 
ness.  Lorke. 

Tu  DISRELISH,  dls-rJlish,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]- 
1.  To  infect  with  an  unpleasant  taste.  Iivf;ers.—2. 
To  want  a  taste  <if.  Po'ie. 

DISREI'UTA'J  ION,  dls-rfivi-ii'shnn,  s.  [dis  and 
reputation.       Disgrace;  dishonour.  Taiilor. 

DlSREPU'lE.  <lls-i4-p6te',  s.  [dis  and  repute.]  lU 
character;  dishonour,  want  of  reputation. 

DISR  ESPF.'C T,  dis-r^splkt',  s.  [dis  and  respect.] 
Ineiviliij;  wiint  of  i-everence;  rudeness.  Cta- 
miilo7i. 

DISKKSPE'CTFUL,  dls-re-sp?kt'ful.  a.  Irreverent; 
uncivil. 

DISRESPF/CTFULLY,  dTs-rl-sp?kt'fi'iI-li,  ad.  Ir- 
n\<  leiiilv.   Aililisov. 

To  r>ISP.O'HK,di/.-robe',  v.  a.  To  undress;  to  tin- 
cover,  ll'vtliin. 

DISUV'P  riON,  d1z-rftp'sli(\n  s.  [disruptio,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  breaking  asunder;  a  bitach;  itnt.  Kay. 
Blrrkmorr. 

DISSATISF^'CTION.  dls-sSt-ls-fUk'shfln.  ».  [dis 
and  s.'tistiiciiou.]  The  state  of  bi  ing  dissatisfird. 
disconli'iit.  tfu'^rr^. 

DISSA  riKFA'CrORINRSS,d1s-sJt-?s-rak'lvir-4-nfs. 
s.  [from  dissatisfactory.]  Inability  to  give  con- 
tent. 

DISSATISFA'CI  ORY,  dls-sai-ts-rau'tai-*,  a.  [from 
dissaiistV.1     Unable  to  give  Content. 

To  DISSA'riSKY,  dfs-sJt'fs.fl,v.  a.  [dis  and  satisfy.] 
To  disconient;  to  displease.  Collier. 

To  DISSE'AT,  dls-si^i',  v.  a.  [dis  and  se  t.]  To 
dishdge  fi-oma  seat  of  any  kind.  Sliakspenre. 

To  DISSE't  r,  dls-siki',  v.  a.  [disseco,  Lat.]—!.  To 
cut  in  pieces.  RoKom'fon—'i.  To  divide  ami  ex- 
amine minutely,  as  an  anatomist.  AUerbur.u, 
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—no,  mSve,  n6r,  not;— lAhe,  tftli,  l)ftll;— ill;- pifind;— ///in.THis. 


DISSP.CrtON,  dU-sJk'sIiftu,  s.  [disseetio,  Lai.]  The 
act  of  se|)ai-:ilinp  the  parts  of  animal  hodifs;  ana- 
toinv.  CtrtHvilU-. 

DISSR'ISIN,  dis'si'zlii,  s.  [from  dissai,ii-,  French."] 
Ati  unlawful  dispossessing  ."  man  of  his  laiitL 
Ciin-i-l. 

To  DISSK'IZE.  dfs-sJze',  v.  a.  [dissaisir,  Fi-.]  To 
diipOHSi  is;  to  deprive.  Lwke. 

DISSE'IZOU,dis-,i'/(ir,  s.  [Irom  dissei/.e.]  He  that 
di«|i<)'-st,"ises  «;ioiliei'. 

Tu  l)ISSK'MIJI.F.,dis-s?m'l)l,  v.  a.  r,1issinnil.>,  Lat.] 
— I.  To  liidi'  tinder  false  appearance;  to  pretend 
that  not  to  be  wliich  reilly  is.  H(iijrvar(l,—2,  To 
pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not.  Prior. 

ToDISSK'MBLE,  dh-sjm'bi,  v.  a.  To  play  the  hy- 
pocrite.    Jioioe. 

DISSE'MBLRR,  dli-sJm'biar,  s.  [from  dissemble.] 
An  liypocriie:  a  man  who  conceals  his  true  tlispo- 
sitioii.     Rnlf'iiili, 

DISSE'.MBLlN(iLY,  dls-sJm'blin^-li,  ad.  With 
dissimulation;  hypociitic.ljy.     Knolles, 

To  UISSK'MJNATE,  dis-sJoi'i-nate,  v.a.  [dissenii- 
110,  I.at.]  Toscatti^ras  seed;  tospiead  every  way. 
Hnmmund.   Aiierhunj. 

DISSEMrN.Vl  ION,  dis-s^m-^ni'sht^n.  s.  [dlssemi- 
iiatio,  Latin.]  'I'lie  act  of  scattering';  like  seed. 
Brown. 

DISSEMIX.VTOR,  dls-sSm-^na'tflr,  s.  [dissemina- 
tor, Latin.]  He  that  scatters;  a  spreader.  Decay 
of  firt,,. 

DISSE'NSION,  dis.s?n'shftn.  s.  fdissensio,  Latin.] 
Dlsap;i'eement;  strife;  contention;  breach  of  union. 
KiiuUr.i, 

D1S.SE'\'SI0US.  d1s-^JnMl&s,  a.  Disposed  to  discord; 
contentious.     Atr/imn. 

To  DISSE'NT,  dis-sJnt',  v.  n.  [dissentio,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  disacfiee  in  opinion.  Arlilisun. — 2.  To  differ;  to 
be  of  a  contriry  nature.     Huuker. 

DISSE'NT,  ilis-sjiit',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Disagree- 
ment; difference  of  oi)inioii;  declaration  of  dif- 
ferei'.ce  of  opinion.   BniHey. 

DISSENTA'NEOUS,  dis-sjn-ti'iij-fts,  a,  [from  dis- 
sent.] Disae;reealil<  ;  iiiconsistei\t;   contrary. 

DLSSE'NrER.dls-s?n'tftr,  s.  [from  dissent.]— 1.  One 
that  disajjrees;  or  declares  his  disagreement  from 
an  oninioii.  Locke.— 2.  One  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  refuses  the  coaimiinion  of  the  English 
church. 

DISSE'N TLl^NT,  diss2n'sh§nt,  a.  Declaring  dis- 
sent. 

DISSERTA'TION.  d1s-sZi-tiV:iftn,  s.  [dissertatio, 
Lat.]   \  discourse,     folu: 

To  DISSE'KVE.  d1,-sJrv',  v.  a.  [dis  and  serve.] 
To  do  injurv  to:  to  mischief;  to  harm.  Clariitdim. 

DISSETlVlck,  dk-s?i'v1s,  s.  [dis  andser\ice.]  In- 
jury: niiscliiel'.     Collirr. 

DISSK'ltVICEAHLE,  dis-s?r'vls-u-hl,  a.  Injurious; 
mischievous. 

DISSE'UVICEAHLENESS,  dIs-sfr'vJs-a-hl-nJs,  s. 
Ifjiirv;  liarin;  lim-t.     Norris. 

T«UIS.SE'TTLE,dls-sJi'tl.v.a.  To  unsettle;  to  put 
out  t>l*the  e$tahlishi.-<I  stiile. 

T(/DIS.SK'VEK,dils»Sv'ftr,  \'.R.  [dis  and  sever.]  To 
part  in  two;  to  break;  to  divide;  tu  separate;  to 
lli^u^ule.     Riiltililu 

DI'SSIDEXCE,  dfs'si-dJnse,  s.  [dissideo,  Lat.]  Dis- 
cord;  di.ngiienii  lit. 

DI.Ssri.lENCE,  dls-sll'N^nse,  s.  [dissilio,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  siartinc;  asunder. 

DISSI'LIENT,  dls-sil'yJnt,  a.  [dissiliens,  Latin.] 
Star'iiiK  asunder;  biirsiiiii^in  two. 

UlSSlLniON,  di's-sJllsh'flii,  s.  [dissilio,  Latin] 
The  act  of  huistiiic  in  two.    Boy'i: 

DISSI'MILAU,  dissiiii'i  Iftr,  a.  [dis  and  similar.] 
I'ldilci-;  heterogeneous.    Doi/lc,  Jfcjvton. 

UISSI'MlLAUTTY.  dls-slin'MSr-i-ti,  s.  [from  dis- 
siinijnr.]  IToUkeiies.;  dis-iinil  Hide.  C/ieiiuc. 

DlSSIMILrn'OE,  di,-slm-ni?l'4.liide,  s.  UnUke- 
ness;  want  c)f  leKeinhlaiiCr.  SliHinyJlrcl.  Piipr. 

DISSIMULA'TION,  dls-slni-^i-lA'shfln.  s.  [dissimii- 
latio.  Latin.]  The  act  of  dissembling;  hypocrisy. 
S^iith. 

DI'SSII'AHLE,  dls'si-pj-hl,  a.  [from  dissipate.]  En- 
sily  scattered.  Brirori, 

To  m'SSirATE,dls's4-pite,  v.  a.  [dUsiiiatus,  Lat.] 
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—1.  To  scatter  every  way;  to  disperse.  IVooihcarri- 
— 2.  'I'o  scatter  the  attention.  Savage's  Life. — 3, 
To  spend  a  fortune.     Loiiilon, 

DISSlPA'i  lONjdis-si-pA'shfln,  s.  [dissipatio,  Lat.] 
— L 'I'lie  act  of  dispersion.  Hale. — 2.  The  state  of 
being  dispersed.  Milton.— 3.  Scattered  attention. 
Swift. 

DISSO'CI  A  BLE,  <! is-so'sh4-4 -hi,  a.  [dis  and  sociable.] 
Disuniting.     Sh'ijUhiirii. 

To  DISSO'CIAIE,  dK-so'-hi-Ate,  v.  a.  [dissocir, 
Lat.]  'I'o  separate;  to  disunite;  to  p:irt.  Boijle. 

DISSO'CIA  TION,  dls-si-slii-iMiflii.  s.  [(rom  disso- 
ciate.]  Disunion  of  a  socic  h'.     Uurkc. 

DISSOLVABLE,  diz-zcJl'vabl,  a.  [from  dissolve.] 
Capable  ot'dissoli'tion.     t^nvton, 

DI'SSOLUBLE,  dls'so-lfi-bl,  a.  [ctissolnbilis,  Latin.] 
Capable  of  separation  of  one  part  from  another. 
fVouilward, 

DISSOLUBI'LITY,  dis-sol-lft-bll'i-ti,  s.  [from  dis- 
soluble.] Liableness  to  suffer  a  disunion  of  parts. 
Hale. 

To  DISSO'LVE,  d!z-z3lv',  v.  a.  [dissolve,  Lat.]— 1. 
I'o  destroy  the  form  ot  any  thing  by  disuniting  the 
j)arls,  as  by  heat  or  moisture.  IVooctward.-i.  'I'o 
break;  to  di^sniiite,  in  any  manner.  2  Pet.— 3,  To 
loose;  to  break  the  ties  of  an)  thing.  Milton.— i. 
To  separate  iiersons  united.  S/ink.f. — 5.  To  break 
lip  a-ssemblii  s.  Baron.— 6.  To  solve;  to  clear.  Van. 
— 7.  'I'o  break  an  enchantment.  Milton  —8.  To 
be  ivlaxeil  bv  pleasun..     Dryrlen. 

To  DISSO'LVE,  diz-7.olv',  v.  n.-l.  To  be  melted. 
Ai/-li<.un.—2.  To  fall  to  nothing.  S/iak.i.—3.  "I'o 
melt  away  in  pleasure. 

DISSO'LVEN'I'.  d<z-zdl'vJnt,  a.  [from  dissolve.] 
Having  the  power  of  dissolving  or  melting.  Ray. 

DISSO'LVENT,  d}z-z6l'v?iit,  s.  That  which  has 
the  power  of  disuniting  the  parts  of  any  thing. 
Ai'//i/t/mot, 

DISSO'LVER,  diz-zol'vflr,  s.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  dissolving.     Arlnit/inal. 

DISStyLVIBLE,  d|z-z6l've-bl,  a.  [from  dissolve.] 
Liable  to  perish  by  dissolution.     Hale, 

DI'SSOLUTK,  dis'so-liite.  a.  fdissolutiis.  Latin.] 
Loose;  wanton;  unrestrained;  luxurious;  debauch- 
ed.    Hai/rvard.   Kngers. 

DI'SSOLU'rKLY,dls's6-lAfe-I^,  ad.  [from  dissolute.] 
Loosely:  ill  debauchi  rv.     IVixdtini. 

DJ'SSOLUTENESS,  dis'so-lt'ite-iigs.  s.  [from  disso- 
lute.] Looseness;  laxity  of  manners;  debauchery. 
Lorke. 

DISSOLU'IION,  .Ils-s6-lfi'shftn,  s.  [dissolutio,  L;it.j 
— 1.  'I'he  act  of  liquefying  by  heat  or  moisture. — 
2.  The  state  of  Ik  ing  lifiuefied.- 3.  The  state  of 
nieltiiig  away.  Shuks. — J-  destruction  of  any 
thing  by  the  se[)aration  ofils  parts.  Smith,— 5.  'I'he 
subsiaiice  formed  by  dissolving  any  body. — 6. 
Death;  the  lesolulion'of  ihebodj  into  its  constitu- 
ent elements.  Jialrii'/,,—7.  Destruction,  Hooker.— 
8.  Br.iich  ol'any  thing  compacted.  Suid/i.—  9,'l'hf 
net  of  breaking  iipan  assimbly.— 10.  Looseness  of 
luaniiers.     Ailirbiiry. 

DI'SSONANCE,  dis'so-nanse,  s.  [dissonance,  Fr.] 
A  mixture  of  liai-sh  uiiliarinoiiiun«  sounds.  Miltoii. 

Dl'SSONANT,  dis'si-nSnt,  a.  [dissonaiis,  Lat.]— 1. 
Harsh;  iiiiharnioiiioiis.  Thumson.—2.  Incongruous; 
disagreeing.     Hake^vell, 

r«  DISSUA'DK,dis-s\vAde',  V.  a.  [dissiiadeo,  Lat.] 
-|-1.  Tttdehort;  to  divert  hy  reason  or  importunity 
from  any  thing.  S/iuks.—2.  To ie]»resiiit  aiiyithing 
as  unfit.    Milton. 

DISSUA'DER,  dls-swi'dfir,  s.  [from  dissimde.]  He 
that  dissuades. 

DISSUA'SION,  dfs-swi'shftn,  s.  [dissiiasio,  Lat.] 
Urgency  of  reason  or  importunity  against  any 
thing;  dehorlaimn.     Bi/le. 

DISSUA'SIVE,  iHs.sw.A' IV,  a.  [from  dissuade.]  De- 
hortatorv;  tending  to  deter. 

DISSUA'SIVE.  dls-swi  -iv.  s.  Dehortation;  argn- 
nieit  to  turn  the  mind  off  from  any  purpose.  Gov. 
of  t/ie  Tongue. 

DISSY'LLABLE,  dls-sll'lJ-bl,  s.  [T.,  and  <rv\x»Si;.j 
A  word  of  t\to  syllables.     Drydcti. 

Dl'S'lAFF,  dis'tif,  5.  [Sirta-p,  Saxon.]— L  The 
ttaft"  from  which  the  flax  is  drawu  in  spinning. 
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File,  fSijfill,  fit;— m*,  ni*i;^|slne,  |>ln;- 


Jft'r/i.vt,— 2.  It  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  female 
sex.    H'jwel. 

]jrsrAFF-'rHISTLE,ills'fai-f/i'is-sl,  s.    A  thistle. 

rftOlSTA'lN,  dli-tAnc',  v.a.  [<lis  and  stain]— 1.  To 
stain;  lo  tinge.  Pope. — 2.  To  blot;  to  s  tly  with 
infamy.     S/jenser, 

lIl'S'l'ANCE,  dis'tinse,  s.  [distance,  Fiench;  diE- 
tan'm,  Lat.]— 1.  Distaticr  is  space  considered  be- 
tween any  two  beiii:j;s.  Loc/:i;. — 2.  Kiuiotriiess  in 
place.  Prior.— 3.  'I'lie  sj)ncf  kej)t  between  two 
antagonists  in  fencing.  Shrtk.i.—i.  rontianetj ; 
ojiposition.  Uliaki.—S.  A  space  marl; id  on  t'le 
toui'se  where  horses  run.  VEsirnngr.—d.  Space 
of  time.  Prior. — 7.  Remoteness  in  time.  Smnl- 
ridge.— S.  Ideal  disjunction.  Locke. — 9.  Respect; 
distant  behaN-iour.  Dnjrlcii. — 10.  Retraction  of 
kindness;  reserve.     Milloii, 

To  Dl'STANCE,  dls'ianse.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
— l.To  place  remotely;  to  throw  oft' from  ihu'  view. 
J)rydeii,—2.  To  leave  behind  at  a  race  the  length 
ofadislar.ee.  Oa7j. 

DI'STANT,  dis'tant.a.  [distans,  I.atin.]-^!.  Remote 
in  plftee;  not  near.  I'ope.—2.  Kei;ote  in  time  ci- 
ther past  or  future.—:^.  Remote  to  a  certain  de- 
cree; as,  ten  )niles  dis'avt.—i.  Reserved;  shy  —5. 
Notpriiiiarv;  not  obvious.  Aihlinoii. 

CISTA'STE',  dis'lAste',  s.  [dis  and  taste.]— 1.  Aver- 
sion of  the  palate;  disgust.  Bacon.— 2.  Dislike;  un- 
easiness. Bncon.—3.  Anger;  alienation  olaifeclioii. 
Biiroii. 

T<(DIS1"A'STE,  dls-t,\ste',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 

1.  To  fiil  the  mouth  with  nausc-ousiitss.  Sliaks. 
—2.  To  dislike;  tft  loath.  S/mks.—S.  To  offend;  to 
ilisii^e.st.  Davies. — 4,  'Jo  vex;  to  exasperate.    Pope. 

r»  STA'STEFUL,  dls-tisteYil.  a.  [distaste  and  full.] 
—1.  Nauseous  to  the  palate;  disgusting.  Glanvilk  — 

2.  Ofttensi\e;  unpleasing.  Davies. — 3.  Maliguani; 
niali'volent.  Broivn. 

BISTE'MPER,  dis-iSm'iiftr,  s.  [dis  and  temper.]— 
1.  A  disproportionate  jr.ixttne  of  i)art  .]— 2.  A  dis- 
ease; a  malady.  Suc/cl/ng.—3. .  Wldu  of  due  tem- 
perature. Btikigli.—A.  }>ad  constitution  of  the 
mind.  Shaks.—S.  Want  of  due  balance  between 
contraries.  Bacon.— fi.  Depravity  of  inclination. 
K.  Charles.— 7.  Tunuiltuous  disorder.  Waller. — 8. 
Tineasiiiess.  Shak.'pcnre. 

To  Dl:-.TE'iMl'ER,  dU-tJm'pfir,  v.  a.  [dis  and  tem- 
per.]— 1.  To  disease.  S/inki:—2.  To  disorder.  Boyle. 
— 3.  To  di.turb;  to  ruffle.  Drtiden. — 4.  To  destroy 
temper  or  moderation.  Addison. — 5.  To  make  dis- 
aifected.     .S/i/iksprare. 

DISTK'MPERATE,  dJs-t?m'pnr-Ate,  a.  [djs  and 
t-mperaie.j  iMimoderate.  Rnleigli. 

XilSTK'MPERATL'RE,  dis-tjm'pftr-a-ti'iie,  s.[from 
distc;viper:ife.]— ].  Inti  r.ipevateness;  excess  of 
heat  o  cold.  Ahbot.—2.  Violent  tuinulttiousness; 
iiutragtousness  — 3.  Perturbation  of  the  mind. 
Shnlis. — 4.  Confusion;  commixture  of  extremes. 
Shaksl-eare. 

To  DISTE'ND,  dls-tlnd',  v.  a.  [distendo,  Lat.]  To 
stretch  out  i).  Iireiidlli.  Thomson. 

DlSTpyNl',  dis-t^ut',  s.  [from  distend.]  The  space 
thro'i'.'ii  which  any  thing  is  spread.  JVatlon. 

iOISl  E'N'llON,  dls-t^n'shftn,  s.  [distentio.  Latin.] 
—1.  The  act  of  si  retching  in  breadth  Aibutlniot. 
— 2.  )ire;idth;  space  occupied.— 5.  The  act  of  se- 
pir.itiug  one  part  froni  another.  Wotlvii. 

To  DISTHKONI'ZE,  dls-^Aro-nize',  v.  a.  [dis  and 
and  throne.]  To  dethrone.  Spenser. 

DI'STICIf,  dls'iJk,  s.  [distichon,  Latin.]  A  couplet; 
a  couple  of  lines;  an  epigram  consisting  only  of 
two  verses.     Camden. 

Tf/DISTI'L.  dls-tll',  v.  n.  [distillo,  Latin.]- 1.  To 
drop;  to  thil  by  drops.  Pupe.—i.  'I'o  flow  gently 
and  silr  iitlj.  /!n'en;/i.—3.  'I'o  use  a  siill.  .'t/inks. 

To  DISri'L,  dl.'ill'.  V.  a.— 1.  To  let  fall  in  diops. 
Jo/i.  lirriijtou.—  'i.  Totbice  by  fire  through  the 
vessels  ot"d:still;uion.  Sliaks.— i.  'lo  di-aw  by  dis- 
tilhiti(m.     Piinile. 

DISTILLATION. dls-t'il-la'shfln.  s.  [distillatio,  Lat.] 
— L  The  act  of  dropping,  or  falling  in  drops.— '. 
The  act*  of  pouring  out  in  drops. — 3.  That  which 
lalls  in  drops.— 4.  The  act  of  distilling  by  lire. 
}feu>ton.—S.  The  substauce  drawn  by  tlie  still. 
Shakspearc, 
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DISTI'LLA'JORY.  dis-tll'lA-tfir-i,  a.  [from  dislir. 
'      Belonging  to  d  si  illation.  Boyle. 

DISM'LLER,  dislii'lfir.  s-  [from  distil.]-!.  One 
who  practises  the  trade  of  distilling.  Boyle. 
— 2.  One  who  makes  iicriiicious  inllamiuatury 
spirits. 

DIS  1 1  LLMENT.dis.til'iii?nt,  s.  [from  distil.]  That 
whicli  is  drawn  !iy  dislillntion.   Shakspeare. 

DIS'IT'NCT,  dis-tingkt',  a.  [distiucius.  Liitiii.]- 1. 
Different,  not  the  same.  Stiliivijlee;.~2.  Si-pa- 
rate;  not  conjunct.  Tiiloison.—3.  Char;  uncon- 
fusud.  M:ltcn',—4.  Spolt  d;  variegated.  Milton.— S. 
Marked  out"  specified.     Milion. 

DISri'NC  HON,  dls-tlugk'shftn,  s.  [distinctio, 
Latin.] — 1.  Note  of  difference.— 2.  Honoin-able 
note  or  superiority .—3.  That  by  which  one  differs 
from  another.  Locke.— 4,  Preference  or  negle-ct  in 
comparison  with  something  else.  Jhydeii. — 5.  Se- 
paration of  complex  notions.  Shnks.—f).  Division 
into  different  parts.  })ryden.—7.  Notation  of  dif- 
ference between  things  seemingly  the  same;  ilis- 
crimination.  Nurrrs-S.  Discernment;  judgment. 

DlSTI'NCnVE,  dls-tlngk'tiv,  a.  [from  distinct.] 
—1.  That  which  makes  distinction  or  difference. 
PoJie.—2.  Having  the  power  to  distinguish;  judici- 
ous.    Broxvn, 

DIsrt'NcriVELY,  dls-tlngk'tiv-lJ,  ad.  In  right 
order;  no'  confusedly.    Shakspeare. 

DlS'f  I'NC'IT.Y,  dls-tlugkt'lJ,  ad.  [from  distinct.]— 
1.  Not  ccmfusedly.  Newton.— 2.  Pl^nly;  clearly. 
Dr'jflcn. 

DlSl  TNCl  NESS,  dfs.tfngkt'i.?s,.s.  [from  distinct.] 
— 1.  Nice  observation  of  the  difference  between 
things.  Kay.— 2.  Such  discrimination  of  things  as 
makes  them  easy  to  be  observed. 

To  DISTI'NGUISH,  dls-tfng'gwish,'V.  a.  [distinguo, 
Lat.]— I.  to  note  the  diversity  of  things.  Hooker.- 
— 2.  To  sepai'iite  from  others  by  soine  mark  of 
honour.  Prior. — 3.  To  (!>>ideby  notes  of  diver- 
sity. Burnet — 4.  To  know  one  from  another  by 
any  mark.  l1'atts.—5.  'lo  discern  critically:  to 
judge.  Shaks.—6,  To  constitute  diiference;  to 
sjKcificate.  Locke. — 7.  To  make  known  or  emi- 
n<  )it. 

Tu  DISTI'NGUISH.  dls-llnp'gwlsh,  v.  li.  To  ua}<K 
distinction;  fo  find  or  sliew  the  difference.  C/i  rf. 

DIS'ri'NGUISHABLE,d^-t!ug'g\\}sh  a-lil,a.  [IVom 
distinguish.] — 1.  Capable  of  being  di»tin:.;ui'>h- 
ed.  Hale. — 2.  Worthv  of  note;  worthy  of  regard. 
Siuift. 

DIS'ri'NGUISHED,  dh-tlng'gwisht,  part.  a.  Emi- 
nent; extraoi-diiiary.  Rogers. 

DISTI'NGL'ISHEH".  dis-tliiL'gwish-flr,  s.  [from  dis- 
tinguish.]— 1.  A  judicious  observer;  one  that  accu- 
ral, ly  discerns  one  thing  from  another.— 2.  He 
that  separates  one  iliiug  from  another  by  i)ropeir 
marks  of  diversity.  Brown. 

DISTI'NGUISHINGLY,  dls-fTng'gwish-lng-lJ,  ad. 
i      AVi(h  distinction.     Pope.      ' 

DISTI'NGUISHMENT,  dls-tlng'ijw'lsh-ment,  s.- 
Diitinction;   observation  of  difference.  Graunt, 

To  DISTO'R'I',  dis-tort',  v.  a.    [distortus.  Latin.]— 

1,  lo  writhe;  to  twist;  to  deform  by  irregular  mo- 
tions. S/jH/A.— 2.  To  put  out  of  the  true  direction 
or  posture.  Ttltolson.— 3.  To  wrest  from  the  true 
nK'aning.     Peachnm. 

DISrO'KTlON,  dK'toi-'shfin,  s.  [distortio,  Latin.] 
Irregular  motion,  by  wnich  the  face  is  writhed,  or 
the  parts  disordered.     Prior, 

ToDISTRA'C  r,dis-trAkt',  v.a.  part.  pass,  distract, 
ed;  anciently  distraught,  [distractiis,  Lat.] — L  To 
pull  different  ways  at  once.— 2.  To  si  parate;  to 
divide.  Slinks.— 3.  To  turn  ii-oui  a  single  direction 
towBi-d  various  points.  South.— i.  Ifo  fill  the  mind 
with  coiitiar>  considerations;  to  iterplex.  Psalms. 
Locke  —5.  To  make   mad.  Locke. 

DIS  I'R  A'CTEDLY,  dis-trSk't^d-l*,  ed.  [from  dis- 
tract.] Madly;  frantickly.    Shakspeare. 

DIS'IRA'CTEDNESS,  dls-trJk'tJd-n^s,  s.  [from 
distract.]     The  state  of  beini' distracted  ;jt)adness. 

DIS'IKA'CTION,  dls-trJk'shfin,  s.  [distractio, 
Latin.]—!.  Tendency  to  different   parts.  Shaks.— 

2,  Conf'usiouj  state  in  which  the  atti.'iition  is  call- 
ed differ'  lit  ways.  Dryden.—3.  Perturbation  ol" 
mind.   Tatler,—^,  Gladness;  frantickness;   loss  of" 
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the  wits.     Atterburi/.—S.     Uistui'bai)uf;     tumult 

caused  by  diHl-reiiceo!  smtinieiils.     CluiTitiiuii, 
iToOlSTKA'IN,    dis-trine',  v.   a.    L'roiii  distnugo, 

Lai.]  'l"o  sti«f.  S'iia/cs/jcaie. 
Tu  OlS  rUA'lN,  dls-iriiie',  v.  n.    To  make  seizuic. 

Mni-vel- 
Dlb  I  K/ViNEll,  dls-tii'iifti-,  s.  [from  distrain.]  He 

that  seizes. 
DXbl'U.ViNT,  ..Js-tiant',    s.    [fiom  distiain  ]    Sti- 

Zlll'L*. 

DIsrKA'I'l',  dls-trile',  a.  [Fr.]  Absent  in  thought. 

C/ifSleifclrl. 
Dlai'HA'UGHT,  dls-trivvt',  pan.  a.  [tVom  distrat't.] 

Uisei'acicd.  Caiiide". 
To  Dl.SrUE'Ai\I,d<s-liiim,  V.  n.  [A  poetieal  word.] 

To  make  a  npivadiug;  stream.  S/ianione, 
Dlil'KE'oS,    dis-ti-fes',     s.    [distresse,  blench.]— I. 
'llu   act  of  making   a  Kgal  seizure.— 2.  Compul- 
sion, by  which  a  man  is  assiuxd  tu  app'.ar  in  euun, 
01  pay  a  debt.  Coivcl.—i,  The  thing  stiz-.d   by  law. 
— 4.  Cal:iiiiii\;  miser) ;  niisfoi'tune^   S/irikipcan: 
To  DISTUE'b'b,  dls-trJs',  v.  a.  Ltrom  the  noun.]— 1. 
'I'o  pr(^4el;llt^.•  by  law  to  a  seizure. — 2.   To  harjss;  to 
make  iiiiseralile.     Dc'ittvuitoiuij. 
DlSl  UlC'SSFUI,,  dis-uis'lAl,  a.  ^'stress  and  lull] 

Wisviable;  t'ullof  irouult;  .uil  of  misery.  Pupt: 
To  DIaTHl'llUrii,    dis-trio'ite,  v.   a.    [distribuo, 
Lat.]   To  divide  among  more    than  two;  to   deal 
out.  Siiensei:  IVowhvard. 
DISTHIBU'TION,   di»-ir4-bfi'shfin,  s.    [distributio, 
Lalin.J— 1.     The   act   of  distributing  or    dealing 
out  to  ochers.  .Siti'^i:.— 2.   Att  ot  giving  in   charity. 
Attcrburij. 
DISIHI'HUIIVE,    dis-t\ib'6-tiv,   a.    [from   distri- 
bute.]    I'liat  which  is  employed   in  assigning  to 
oiliers  their  portions;  as  titstntjulivt  justice.    livy- 
den 
Dlb  rRI'BUTIVELY,    dis-trib'i'i-tiv-li,    ad.   [from 
distributive.]—!.  By  distribution. — 2.  Sing!) ;  par- 
ticularly. Huokr. 
DI'Sl'K^CT,    dls'lrikt,  s.     [districtus,     Latin.]—!. 
The  circuit  within  w  hich  a  man  may  be  cqinpelled 
to  appear — 2.  Circuit  of  authority;  provincie.    Ad- 
dison.—3.  Region;  country,  territory.    BlacKmurc, 
DISTROU'BLED,  dls-trab'hlil,    part.    a.    [dis  and 

trouble.]  V.iriousiy  agitaied.     Sptnsfr. 
To  DISTRU'ST,  dis-trftsl',  v.  a.  [dis  and  trust.]  To 

reganl  wiih  diffidence;  not  to  trust.  If^isdonu 
DISTKU'-ST,  dis-lrdst',  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Loss 
of  credit;    loss  of  conlidence.     Milton.— 2.  Suspi- 
cion. Dnjden. 
DISTHU'Sl  KUL,  dis-tr6sl'liil,  a.  [distrust  and  full.] 
— 1.    Apt    to  distrust;    suspicious.    Bvyie, — 2.    Mot  j 
confident;  diihilent.  Guverumcnt  of  the  Tongue.— 3. 
Diflident'ol  liiiiisell;  tinioious.  Pope. 
DIS  IHU'Si  FULLY,  dij-trlist'lil-l4,  ad.  In  a  dis- 
trustful manner. 
DISTKU'STFULNESS,   dls-trftst'ii!-)ils,   s.     The 

state  of  being  distrustful;  w.ini  of  conlidence. 
DISI'RU'STLESS,  dls-trfisll^s,  a.  Void  of  distrust. 

S/ienstonc. 
To  DIS  TU'RB,  dls-iflrb',  v.  a.  [disturbo,  low  Lat.] 
— 1.  To  ik'ipkx;  to  disquiet.  Colli,  r— 2.   To  coii- 
ibund;  to  p.  ;  into  irn-gulav  motions.— 3.     I'o  inter- 
rupt: to  hindil-.- 4.  To  turn  oft'froin  any  direction. 
Milton. 
DISTU'RBANCE,  dls-tftib'5nse,  s.  [from  disturb.] 
1.  Perplexity;   iiilerriiption  of  ti-anquillity.  Locke. 
—2.  Confusion;  disoitler.  lV(itts.—3.   1'umult;   vio- 
lation of  peace.     Milton. 
DISTU'RBEH,  dls-tfl/bar,   s.   [from  disturb.]-!. 
A  violator  of  |>eace;  he  that  causes  tumults.  C'm- 
mllr.—2.    He   that  causes    perturbation  of    mind. 
.^/laktprare. 
To  DISIU'RN,  dis-tftrn',  V.   a.  [dis  and  turn.]  To 

turn  off.  Daniel. 
DISVALUA'lION.  dU-vai-A-J'shan,  s.  dis  and  va- 
luation.]     Disgrace;    diminution   of    reputation. 
Biwon. 
To  DISVALUE.  dh-'  A/fi,  v.a.  [dis  and  value.]  lo 

urKlervalue.     Gov.  >i/'  Hie  Tongue. 
To  DI^VE'LOP,  d!s-viH'lttp,  v.  a.  [developer,   Fr.] 

To  uncover. 
UlSCNION,    dls-ft'ni-fin,   s.  [dis   and  union.]-l. 


Sejiaration;  ilisjnnc'ion.   Clanville.—2,    Breach  of 
conconl. 

'i«Ul.SUM'TE,dis-i-nlte',  V.  a.  [dis  and   unite.]— 

!•     I  o    separate;  lo  divide.    Popc.-'2.      To    iiart 

friends. 
To  UISUXl' IE,  dls-i-nhe',  v.  n.  [dis  nm\  unite.] 

lo  tall  asiind  r;  to  become  separate.  Suiilli. 
DlbU'iNlIV,  dis-^i'iii-ii,  s.  [dis  and  unitj.]    A  state 

ot  actual   bcpHiation.  Mure. 
f)l.-5L!'SAGE,   dls-iVy-Aje,  s.  [dis   and  usage.]     The 
iM^'i'w  ""'  "^^.i"'!''""  "''  "**=  »"■  custom.     JJiioker. 
Dl.iU  SE,  dls-ftse',  s.  [liis  and   use.]— 1.  Cessation  of 

use;  want   ot  practice.     AddiMn.—2.  Cessation   of 

custom.    AriititliHot. 
Tu  DISU'SE,   dls-iV/.e',  v,  a.   [dis  and    use.]— 1.  To 

ceuie  tu  make  use  of.  Dryden.—2.  To  disaccustom. 

urudeii. 
.To  plsvo'UCH,  di/.-vdi'ilsh'.  v.a.  [dis  and  vouch.] 

lo  ilcslroy  the  credit  of;  to  coMtr.idicr.     Shakn. 
UlSWl'TTEU.iiis-vvfi'tad,  a.  [dis  and  wit.]  Depriv- 

edot  ilie  wits;  mad;  distracted.  JJraitloii. 
Dll,  dit,    s.   [dicht,    Duicli.T    A    ditty;    a   poem. 

Spciui-r. 
DllCH,    dftsh,  s.  [bic,  Saxon.]—!.    A  trench    cut 

in  the  ground,  usually  between  iields.  AiOiir/iiiot.— 

2.  Any  long  narrow  receptacle  of  water.     Bacon.— 

3.  Ihe  moat  with  which  a  town  is  sui-roundtd. 
h.nolks.—4.  Ditch  is  used,  in  couniosition,  of  any 
thing  worthless.    S/iakspeair. 

T«  DITCH,  dtish,  v.a.  To  make  a  di'ch.  Sirift. 
Dll  CH-DELl  VEKED,  ditsli-.li-l  iv'vftrd,  a.  Brought 

lorth  III  a  dieh.   ^hakspearc. 
Di'TCHEU,ahsli'av,  s.  [Iroin  ditch.]  One  whodis:i 
ditclies.    Sivij!.  -'  ^ 

DlTHYKA'MBiCK,  d],V;.i-r4m'bfk,  s.  [dithyrambus. 
Lat.]—!.  A  song   in  honour  of  Bacchus.— 2.  Any 
poem  writien  with  wildness.  Cinvley. 
DITTA'NDER,  dit-t4n'.i(ir,s.  Pepperworl. 
Dl  !1ANY,  dk'ti-ni,  s.  [dictamnus,    Latin.]     An 

herb. 
Di'TlIED,  dit'iJd,  a.   [from  ditty.]  Sung;  adaptetl 

to  niiisiek      Milton. 
Dl'TlY,  dlt'ti,  s.    [dicht,   Dutch.]  A  poem  to   be 

sung;  a  s,  ng.     Houkci. 
DIVA'N,   di-vSn',  s.   [An  Ai-abiek  word.]— 1.     The; 
council   of  the   orienuil  princes.— 2.  Any   council 
assembled.     Pu/ic. 
To  DIVA'RICATE,di-vir'i-kiie,  v.  n.  [divaricatus, 
Lai.]    'lb   be  parted  into  two;   to  become  forked. 
irooihuard. 
To  DIVA'RICATE,  di-vHr'i-kite,   v.  a.  To  divide 

ii;Iot«o;  to  make  f  liked.     Gren'. 
DIVARICA'TION,  dJ-v;Sr-^-ka'shfin.  s.  [divaricatioj 
Lat.]— 1.  Partition   into  two.    iJ(.'i/.—2.  Division  ot 
opinions,     Hruwii. 
To  DIVE,  dive,  v.   n.  [bi|.paii,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  sink 
voluntarily  under   water.  Dnjilt'n.—2.   'lo   go  un- 
der water  in  seareh  of  any  thing.  Ralvigh.—i.  To 
go  deep  into  any    tpiisiion   or  science.     Davica. 
BicK kinore. — 4.   lo  immeige  into  any  business  or 
condition.     S/iiikf/jeriir, 
To  DIVE, dive,  v.a.   roexploreh\  diving,  Dcnhnm. 
DI  VEK,  dl'vi^i,  s.  [Iroin  dive.]— 1.  One   that  sinks 
voluntarily  under  water.  Pupe.—Z.  One  that  goe.>: 
under  water  in  search  of  ti\>i\snre.     IVoodrjiird.— 
3.  He  that  eiit  is  deep  into  knowleiige  or  stud). 

ll''il(0ll. 

To  DIVER'GE,  dl-v2rji',  v.  u.  [divergo,  Latin.]  To 
tend  various  ways  from  one  point,  ii'ctvtun.  ' 

DlVERCiENT,  dl-vJr'.jJnt,  a.  [fiom  diierceni, 
Latin.]     Tending  to  various  parts  from  one  point.' 

Dl'VERS,  dl'vJrz,  a.  [diveisus,  Lat.]  Several;  sun- 
dry; more  than  one.  llOiitgifte. 

Di'VERSK,   dl'v«i-se,  a.  [diver; 


crsiis,  Latin.]— 1.  Dif- 
ferent Irom  another.  Daniel.— 2-  Dift'erent  fi-om 
ilsel.;  niidtiforiii.  Be7i  Junson.—3.  In  ditfei  nt  di- 
ri-ctions.     Po/Ji; 

DIVERSIKlCA'riON.di-v?rsi-t4-k.Vshfln.s.  [fi-ou> 
diversify.]—!.  The  actnf  changiiur  fomis  orqiiRh- 
ties.  Bui/le.-i.  V:triatioir,  variegation. — 3.  Variety 
of  forins;  mnlliformity.— 4.  Change;  alteratidii. 
Hale. 

To  DIVE'RSIFY,  di-ver'sA-fi,  v.  a.  [diversifier. 
Fr.]— 1.  To  make  ditfen-'nt  fron»   «nother;  to  i'l* 
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tinRuisli.  Adilisuiu—i.  To  make  different  fioiu  il- 

self;  lo  varief-iitf.    Sltt.aj. 
mVE'IlSION,  (li  vji-'slifin,  s.  [from  thvert.]— 1.    1  lif 

act  ot'tuniini;  anv  tiling  ort  Tioin  its  course.  Bricuti. 

—2.  Tlif  cause  by  which  anything  is  turned  from 

itspropir  course  or  tendency.   Dcn/irmi—3.  Sjjort; 

anaistiiicnt;  soniethiiiK    that  unbends  the  mind. 

fVnl'iT^—i-  flu  war.]  Tlie  actor  purpose  of  draw 

in;;  the  enemy  otl'  from  some  design,  by  threaten- 

ins:  orattackitiK  a  distant  part. 
DlVE'KSIiy,  di-vJr's4-iA,   s.   [diversiti;-,  Kr.    from 

diversitas,    Latin.]— !•     Diftt^rtiice;    dissiniiliuide; 

unhUeness.      Hooker.— 2.   Variety.    JiOiah>,ol.—:i. 

Distinction  of  being;  not  identity.  Rugas.—i'  Va- 

rieii^ation.   Fope, 
Ul'VEKSELY,   cll-v?rsc-l4,   ad.  [from  diverse.]— 1, 

In  difliircntways;  differently;  variously.  U'olion.— 

2.  Indifferent  directions. 
7'o  DIVE'RT,  d4-\Sn',    V.  a.    [diverto,  Latm.]— 1. 

To  tnni  otf  from  any  direction  or  course.     Locke.— 

2.  To  draw  foices  to  a  different  part.     Davics.—3. 

To  withdraw   the  mind.    Philips.— 'i.  lo   please; 

to  exhilarate.    Swiff.— 5.   To   subvert;  to  destroy. 

i)/iaki/jeare. 
BIVE'KTEH,  di-v5rt'flr,  s.    [from  the  verb.]  Any 

thini,'that  div<  rts  or  alleviates.  IVnlton. 
I'o    DIVERTI'SE,     de-vJr-tl/.',   v.    a.    [divertiser, 

French.]     To    please;   to    exhilarate;    to    divert. 

Dryi/eii. 
BIVE'U  TISEMEXT,  di-vlr'tlz-mSnt,  s.  [diverlisse- 

ni(-nt,   Fr.]    Diversion;  delighi;   pleasure.   Gov.  of 

the  Tougtie. 
on'E'RlTVE,  dJ-vSi-'tiv,  a.  [from  divert.]  Recrea- 
tive; amusive.     Rogers. 
To  DIVE'ST,  d J-vSst',  v.  a.  [divestir,  Fr.]  'I'o  striji; 

to  make  iiakeil.     Denham. 
DIVE'S'IUHE,  dJ-vls'tshftre,  s.  [from  divest.]  The 

act  of  putting  off.     Boyle. 
DlVl'DABLE,  di-vi'd3-bl,  a.    [from  divide.]  Sepa- 
rate; different;  parted.    Shnkii/iearc. 
DIVl'DANT,  d4-vi'da.nt,  a.  [from divide.]  Different; 

separate.    Shiiksptare. 
Tu  DlVl'DE,  dj-vidt',  v.  a.   [divide,  Latin.]—].  To 

jiart  one  wliole  into  different  pieces.  lii'igs-   Loekc. 
'  —2.    To  separate;  to   keep  apart;   to  stand  as  a 

))artition  between.    Dry.len  —J.    To  disunite   by 

discord.     Litke. — 4.  To  deal  out;  to  (jive  in  shares. 

Locke.— 5.    To  separate    intellectually;   to  distin- 
guish. 
7'o  DlVl'DE.  d^-\  Id  ■',  V.   n.  To  part;  to  sunder;  to 

break  friendsliij).  SJinkspeurC. 
Dl'VIDEND,  div'4-(l&nd,  s.  [from  divido,   Latin.]— 

).  A  share;  the  part  allotted  in  division.  Decay  of 

Piety —2.    Divideiul    is  the  mimber  given  to  be 

\)aried  or  divided.     Cocker. 
DIVI'DER.  d4-\iMfir,    s.  [from  divide-]— 1.    That 

wliich   parts   any  thing  into  pieces.  Dighy.—2.  A 

distributer,    he  who  deals  out  lo  each  his  share. 

L'ike.—i.  Adisuniti  r.  Swift.— 4.  A  particular  kind 

I'f  compasses. 
ijl  Vl'UU  AL,  di-^  Id'i-il,  or  de-vld'.ii-4l,  a.  [dividnus, 

Lntin.]  Divided;  shared  or  participated  in  common 

witli  others.  Milton. 
DIVINA'TION,  div-4ni'shfln,  s.  [dirinatio,  Latin.] 

Prediction  or foretellinc:  future  thiiiKs.  Hooker. 
©IVl'NE,  dJ-viue',  s.   [divinus,  Lai.]— 1.  Pwrtskii^g 

of  the  nature   of  God.    Dry(len.—2.    Proceeding 

f'-om  God;  not   natural;   not  human.  Hookcr.~3. 

Exci  llent  in  a  supreme  degree.    Daviei:—4.  Pre- 

saiteful;  divining;  prescient.     Milton.    . 
DIVl'NE,  di-vlne',  s.— 1.  A   minister  of  the  gospel; 

a  priest;  a  cleigyinan.     Baton. — 2.    A  m:iii  skilled 

in  divinit\ ;  a  theologian.     Dcnhmn. 
To  DlVl'NE.  d4-vine',  v.  a.   [divino,   Latin.]    To 

foreiel;  to  lorekiiow.    Shaks/jeare. 
Tu  DlVl'NE,  di-vlne',  v.  n.— l.  'I'o  utter  prognosti- 
cation. Shaks.—2i  To  feel  presages.  Shiiks. — 3.    'l"o 

conjecture;  to  guess,  lirooiiie, 
DlVt'NELY,   di-vlne'U,  ad.  [from  divine.]— 1.  By 

the  aj^ency  or  influence   of  God.  BeiUley.—2.  Ex- 
cellently; in  the  supreme  degree.     Hooker.  Milton. 

—3.  Ill  a  manner  tioting  a  deilv. 
DIVl'NENESS,   di-viiii'nfs.   s."  [from  divine.]—!. 

Divinity;    participation    of  the    divine    nature. 
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Gri->v,—2.  Excellence  in  the  supreme  degrw. 
Shakspeare. 

DlVl'MiR,  d^-vi'iiflr,  ?.  [from  divine.]— 1.  One  that 
professes  divination,  or  tlie  art  of  revealing  tjcciilt 
things  by  superiiulurut  means.  Urown.—2.  Con- 
jecturer;  guesser.  Locke. 

UIVI'NERESS,  di-vliie'rJs,  s.  [from  diviner.]  A 
prophetc^i.  Drytlun. 

l)lVl'j\ITV,di.viii'4-t^,  s.  [divinitr,  Fieiich;  divini- 
tas,  Latin.]— 1.  Particiixnnm  ot  the  iiiituro  and 
excellence  of  God;  deity;  gudlie.-id.  SlilUngfeet,— 
2.  The  Deity;  the  Supivme  Being;  the  Cause  of 
causis.— 3.  False  god.  Prior.— 4.  t'eleslial  being. 
Cheyne.—S.  The  science  ol  divine  things;  ihc(dosy. 
Shaks.—ri.  Som^ih  ng  supernatural.  Shuk^pciiri; 

DIVISIBLE,  <te-viz'^.bl,  a.  [diNJsihilis,  Lai.ii.] 
Capable  of  being  divided  into  pans;  sepa-.aUe. 
Beiit'ey.    ' 

DiyiSlUrLITY,  di-vlz-e-bii'^-ti,  s.  [divisibility, 
Fr  nch.]  The  quality  of  aUmittingdivision.  Glun- 
ville. 

DIVlSI'BLENESS,  di-vlz'i-bl-n§s,  s.  [fi-om  di\i»i- 
ble.]    Divisibilitv;  separabilitv.   Boyle. 

DlVl'SlON,  de-v}7.h'an,s.  [dlvisio,  Lat.]— 1.  The  act 
of  dividing  any  thing  into  p.irts.  2  Esilras.—2.  The 
state  of  b.ing  divided.— 3.  That  by  which  any 
thing  is  kept  apart;  partition — 4.  'I'he  part  which 
is  separated  from  the  rest  b\  dividing.  Aildison.-S. 
Pisunion;  discord:  difference,  liccay  of  Picly.— 
6.  One  of  the  parts  into  which  a  discourse  is  dis- 
tributed. Locke. — 7.  Sjiaee  between  the  notes  ot 
musick;  just  time.  S/u!ks.—9.  Distinction.  Eaotlvs. 
—9.  [In  arithmetick.]  The  separation  or  parting 
of  any  number  or  quantity  given,  into  any  parts 
assigned.  Cocker.- 10.  SiibdiviMon;  distinction  of 
tlie  genus  into  species.     S/iaksJxare,' 

DIVl'SOR,  d4vi'7,fir,  s-  [divisor,  Lat.]  The  number 
given,  by    which  the  dividend  is  divided. 

DlVO'RCl.di-vSrse',  s.  [divorce,  French.]—!.  Tlie 
legal  separation  of  husband  and  wife.  Dryilcn, — 2. 
Separation;  disunion.  King  Charles —3.  Tlie  seu» 
teiice  by  which  a  marriage  is  dissolved.- 4.  The 
cause  of  any  penal  separation.  Sliakspeare. 

ToDIVO'RCE,  di-vorse',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1. 
To  separate  a  husband  or  wife  from  the  other. — 2. 
lo  force  asunder;  to  separate  by  violence.  Hooker, 
—3.  To  separate  from  another.  Hooker.— 4,  I'o 
take  away.     Shakspeare. 

DlVO'RCEMEN'r.  d^-v6rse'mlnt,  s.  [from  di- 
vorse.]  Divorce;  separation  ol'  marriage.  Deu- 
teronomy. 

DIVO'RCER,  dJ-vor'sfir,  s.  [from  divorce.]  The  jieiv 
son  or  cause  which  produces  divorce  or  separation. 
Drvn.mond. 

DIURE'TICK,  di-u-r?t'lk,  a.  [^i>.f.'7«(!,.]  Having 
the  power  to  provcike  urine.     Arbuthuot. 

DIU'RNAL,  diar'nil,  a.  [diurnus,  Latin.]—!.  Re- 
lating to  the  day.  Brown.— 2.  Constituting  the 
day.  Prior. — 3.  Performed  ill  a  day;  dail);  quo- 
tidian.    Milt  n. 

DIU'RNAL  di-fir'nai,  s.  [diurnal,  French.]  A  jour- 
nal; a  day-book. 

DIli'RNALLy,  di-ar'nil-Ii,  ad.  [from  diurnal.]  Dai- 
ly; everv  dav.     Taf/er- 

DllTTURNITY,  di-i-liV'ni-t4,s.  [diuturnitas.Lat.] 
Length  of  duration.     Brozvn. 

To  DIVU'LGE,  d4-v(\lje',  v.  a.  [divulgo.  Latin.]—!. 
To  publish;  to  make  pubiick.  Hooker.— 2.  To 
pi-oclaim.     Milton. 

DIVU'LGEB.di-vfll'jiir,  s.  [from  divulge.]  A  pul>. 
lisher.     Kinn  Ciitirl  s. 

DIVU'LSION,  di-vil'shtin,  s.  [divulsio,  Lat.]  Ihe 
ac!  of  plucking  away.    Brown. 

To  Dl'ZEN,  di'zn,  v.  a.  [from  dight.]  'I'o  dress,  to 
deck,  to  rig  out. 

Dl'ZZAH,  di/.'zar,  s.  [from  dizzy.]  A  bluekhead;  a 
fool. 

Dl'ZZlNESS,dIz'z4-n?s,s.  [fi-om  dizzy.]  Giddiness. 
Glanvilie. 

DI'ZZY,  diz'zi,  a.  [binX.  Saxon.]— 1.  Gifldv;  verti- 
ginous. Shaks  —2.  Causing  gidiliness.  S/iaks.—3. 
Giddy,  thoughtless.     Milton. 

To  DI'ZZY,  d'f/'tJ,  V.  a.  To  whirl  round;  to  malic 
giddy.    Shakspearc. 
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T»  DO,  il&S,  V.  a.  pret.  diil;  part.  pas*,  done,  [t><)ii, 
Su\.<loeii,  UiitcU.]— l.'I'()j>i'ii'iise  iiraei  any  cliing 
fjiKKl  oi'  bad.  Pmhiis.—  l.  I'o  |)t-rfiinii;  m  iiciiii-vi.-. 
Cu/li,i:—3.  I'o  i-xfcutt-;  to  disthaige.  ^S/ink\: — 4. 
To  eatisi".  Sjitiisrr. — 5.  To  traiisai-t.  Aiti.—f^.  To 
pi'odiii'e  -any  erii'Ol  t.i>  anotliir.  Shuk.*. — 7,  To 
liave  rt-eoiirse  lu;  (o  praciise  as  ilirla-ilelJbrt.  Jiie- 
>iiin/i.—S.  To  pwiOi-m  Ibi  the  biiii-lii  ofauotlier. 
■S'rimuel.~9.  lotMii;  to  i>ia  (oilli.  2  Tiiii.—  .O,  To 
niaiiai^e  l>y  way  oi'iiiii  iLOiirsi- oi-  dt-aliiicf.  Buijle. 
Hoire.—ll.  To  jjaiii  a  poinl;  to  iHeci  by  iiitt«iLi)C.  . 
.S'/uiAs. — 12.  To  inane  all)  thinly  wliat  it  i*  not. 
.S7i(iks.—.3.  ToKiiish;  to  tiid.  Da////a.—l4.  To  cmi- 
cliid,';  tostttlf.  TiHiilsuti. —  5.  I'his  pliras' ,  niwi 
III  no  ju^//i,  sigJiilii  s  lio»  to  bestow;  what  use  to 
make  ot^  what  toiirse  to  take;  how  to  enipio); 
wh'Ch  way  to  get  rid  of.     'I'il/ofson. 

T'l  !)0,  (165,  V.  II.— 1.  'I'o  act  oi-  behave  in  any  man- 
iiei-  well  or  ill.  Teiiif/k.—2.  To  iiiaUi.»an  end;  to 
toiie+iule.  Sftectator. — 3.  To  cease  to  be  eoiiCv-riied 
with;  to  ceasf  to  care  about.  SiUiin^Jiett. — 4.  To 
(iire;  to  be  with  ivgurd  to  sieknessor  health;  as, 
lioivAoijoii?  S/iuAo-.—S.  lo  succeed;  to  fulfil  a  pur- 
ptise.  Cuiiitr. — fi.  Tu  DO  is  used  for  any  verb  to 
i>uve  the  repetition  of  the  verb;  as,  I  shaUcome,but 
'J  I  do  noi,gu  aivay;  that  is,  if  I  come  wit.—'.  Do 
is  a  woixl  of  Neheiiient  eouiniand,  or  earnest  re- 
quest; as,  helji  me,  Anilnake  haste,  do.  Taylor.— 8. 
To  DO  is  put  betbre  verbs  sometimes  expletivi  ly; 
as,  /  do  love,  or  /  luve;  J  did  love,  or  I  loveil.  Baton. 
— 9.  Sometiuies  eiuphatically;  as  /  do  /lale  him, 
but  will  (Ot  iviung  him.  S/iaks, — 10.  Sonutiiiies 
by  way  of  opposition:  as,  /did  love  him,  but  scorn 
him  nuiv. 

DO'CIBLE,  d5»'4.bl,  a.  [docilis,  I.at.]  Tractablr; 
docile;  easy  to  be  (aught.     Milton. 

DO'CIBl.ENESS,  d6s'i-bl-n2j,  s.  [from  doeible.] 
Teachableness;  docility.     H^'nllun. 

DO'CILE,  dos'sll,  a.  Ldocilis,  Latin.]  Teachable; 
easily  instructed;  tractable.     Ellis. 

DOCI'LlTY,do-slri-ti,s.  [docility,  Fr.  from  docili- 
tas,  Latin.]  Aptness  to  be  taught;  readiness  to  learn. 
Grnv. 

BOCK,  d6k,  s.  [r^occa,  Saxon.]  An  herb. 

DOCK,d6k,s.  The  stumpof  the  tail,  which  remains 
after  docking.     Greiv. 

DOCK,ddk,s.  [As  some  imagine, of  S'o^iiov.]  A  place 
where  water  is  let  in  or  out  at  pleasure,  where 
ships  are  !>uilt  or  laid  up.    Addison. 

To  DOCK, ddk,v.  a.  L'lom  dock,  a  tail.J— 1.  To  cut 
oft'  a  tail.— 2.  To  cut  any  thing  short.  Stvifi.—S, 
To  cut  oft' part   of  a   reckoning.— 4.   To  lay  the 


ship  in  H  dock, 
CO'CKK  I ,  dok'lt, ! 


,  s.  A  direction  tied  upon  gootls;  a 
suinmai'y  of  a  lari;er  writing. 

To  DOC'KE  r,  ddkit,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
mark  by  a  doci-.  t. 

DCCrOK,  ddk'ifir,  s.  [doctor,  Latin.]— J.  One  that 
has  taken  the  highest  Ut  gn-e  in  the  faculties  of 
divinity,  law,  or  physick.  In  some  uuiversitirt 
they  have  doctors  of  inusick.  Shaks. — 2.  A  man 
skilled  in  any  proi'ession,  Derhnm,~3.  A  plijsi- 
cian;  one  who  uiideriakts  the  cuiv  of  discuses. 
Shaks. — 4.  An\  able  or  learned  man.  Digby. 

To  DO'CTOR.  dAk'tftr,  v.  a.  [Irom  the  noun.]  To 
phvsick;  to  cure. 

DO'CTORAL,  diSk'tA-rll,  a.  [docloralis,  Lat.]  Re- 
lating to  the  degi-ee  of  a  doctor. 

DO'CrORALLY,  dSk'ti-ril-i,  ad.  [from  doctoral.] 
In  manner  «if  a  doctor.     Hiikeivell. 

DO'C  10HSHIP,ddk'tfli--shlp,  s.  [from  doctor.]  The 

•rank  of  a  doctor     Ctnre<idon. 

BO'CTRINAL,  dak'trinai,  a.  [doctrinii,  Lat.]— 1. 
Containing  doctrine.  Suullu — 2.,  I'ertaining  to  the 
act  or  meuiisof  teaching.     Hooker. 

DO'C'IRINALLY,  d<^k'iri-iiM.4.  ad.  [from  doc 
trine.]  In  the  form  <if  doctrine;  positively.  Hay. 

DO'CTHINE,  d6k'trin,  s.  [doclrina,  Lat]- 1.  TIk 
prinoiples  or  positions  of  any  si'Cl  or  master  Ji- 
terburi), — 2.  The  art  <ii  teaching.  Mark. 

BO'CUMEN'r,  dSk'i  mini,  s.  [documentuin,  Lat  ' 
— 1.  Precept;  inslruclion;  direction.  H'otts.—i. 
Precept  in  an  ill  sense;  a  precept  niagislerially 
dogmatical.  O'oi .  oj'the  Tonj^ne- 
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DO'DDKU,  ddci'dftr.  s.  [louleren,  to  shoot  up  Dutcb> 

Skiiit.rv.]     Ihdwr  is  a  singular  plant;  when    it 

first  slinols  froiij  the  sird,  ii  has  liltle   roots,  whicb 

pierce  thetHi-ih  Ui  ar  ihe  lools  of  other  plants;  but 

the   ca|)iiia»)eiit,   soon   alier  clinging  about  these 

jiiaiits.  iJK    loois  witlu  1- away.     From    this  time  it 

l>nipagaitsii»elf  along  the  stalks  of  the  plant.     It 

has  no  leav>  s.     f/ill. 
DO'Oi)EUKn,    ddjMfiid,  a.  [from   dodder.]  Over. 

grown  with  dodder      Dniiku. 
D()DE'CAGON,(lo-dek'd-gdii,  s.  [;..J«:.ajid  ^-^.^m.] 

A  figiiVe  of  tw.lve  siiiis. 
DODECAIEMO'IUON,    didi  ki-tA-mi'ii-ftn,     8. 

[rU^./.^Jvi/zo^ii...]  'I'he  iwelith  part.  Creech. 
To  DODGE,  d6.ije.  v.  ii.   [from    dog.]— 1.   To  use 

craft;  lo   deal  with   tergiversation.     Hrill.—2.     'I'o 

shift  place  as  another  approaclies.     Milton.— 3.  To 

play  fast  and  loose;  to  raise  expectations  and  dis- 

app<iinttlii'ni.    Swift. 
DOD'IiIN,ddd'kln,  s.  [dujtken,  Dutch.]  A  doitkin 

or  linlc  doit;  a  low  coin.     Lily. 
DO'DMAN,    ddd'niSn,  s.     The    name     of  a    fish. 

Ba  0'i. 
DOE,  do.  s.  [pa,  Saxon.]  A  she  deer;  the  female  of  a 

buck.     Bfi:  on. 
DOE,  do,  s.  [from  to  do.]  A  feat;  what  one  has  to  do. 

Hudibras. 
DO'KK,  u65  fir,  s.  [from  to  do.]— 1.  One  that  does 

any  thing  good  or   bad.     South.— 2.   Actor;  ag^nb 

Hooker.— 3.  An  active ,  or  busy,  or  valiant  (lerson. 

Knolles.—4.  One  that  habitually  performs  or  pvae- 

tises.     Hooker, 
DOES,  duz.    The  tliird  person  from  do  lor  dneth. 

Locke. 
To  DOFF,  d3f,  V.   a.  [fro  i   do  oft'.]— 1.  To  put  off 

dtess.     Milton.  Dryden-  Ktnve.—2,  To  strip.    Cra> 

show.— 3.    lo  put  away;   to  get  rid  of.    Shaks.-^ 

4.  To  deJiv;  to  refer  to  another  time.    Shaks. 
DOG,  do.    s.  [dogghe,  Dutch.]— J.  A  domestick  ani- 
mal remarkably  various  in  his  species.     Locke.— i. 

A  constell.-ftion  called   Sirius,  or   Canicula,  rising 

and  setting  with  the    sun   during  the    dog^lavs. 

Broiuh.—?,,  A  reproachful  name  tor  a  man.  Shakt. 

—4.  To  give  or  send  lo  the  DOGS;  to  throw  aw  ay|. 

?'o£-ofo//«?  DOGS;  to  be  ruined,  destroyed,   orde^ 

voured.     Pope.— 5.  It  is  useilas  the  male  of  several 

species;  as  the  rftig-fox,  the  dog  otter. 
To  DOG,d6g,  V.  B.    lo  hunt'as  a  dog,  insidiously 

aiKl  iiide:'atig;il)ly.     Herbert. 
DOG-TKE  I'H,  Atv^'diih,  s.  'I'he  teeth  in  the  human 

h;  ad  next    to  th      grinders;    the    eye-teeth.     Av 

b'-.  h  lot. 
DOG-TRICK,  dSg'trlk.s.    [dog  and  trick,]  An  ill 

turn;  surly  or  l>ruial  treatnunt.     Uryilen. 
DOG'BANE.  dog*!  iiie.s.  [dog  and  bam.]  An  herb. 
DO'GUERRYTUEE,  d3,-'b5r-ritrii,  s.  Corneliau 

cherry. 
DO-GBRIER,    dSg'bri  Sr,  s    [dog  and   briar.]  The 

briar  that  bears  tliehi:'. 
Do'GCHEAl',  d6','ish4ip,    a.    [dop  and    cheap.] 

Cheap  as  dogs  iiuaf.     Drydin. 
DOG'DAVS.ddii'div.e,  s.  [uosr  and  day  .  ]  The  days 

ill  which  the  (logsiar  rises  and  sets  with  the  sun. 

Clarendon, 
DO(iK,  ilije,  s.  [doge,  Italian.]      The  title  of  the 

chief  magisliati  of  Venice  and  Gci.oa.     Addison. 
DO'G  FISH,  dog't  ish,  s.  [from  dog  nnd  fish.]  A  shark. 

Ifuodivurd. 
DO'GFLY,(!a-'nl,s.  A  voracious  biting  fly.    Cliap^ 

ninn, 
DO'(iC;KD,  ddg'j:#d,  a.  [from  dor.]    Sullen;  sour; 

morose:  ill-huiii(i»iieil;     luoiiiy.   Hudibras. 
DO'GGEDI.V,  dil^'gid-li,  ad.    [fi-om  dogged.]  Sul- 

leiiK  ;  gloiiinilN. 
DO'liGEDNKSS,   d5  ;'.;Jd.nis,    s.    [from   dogged.] 

(iloomot  iiiiiid;  siillenness. 
OO'GGER,  ddfj'gfir,    s.    A   small    ship    with    on* 

mast. 
iMy(;(;KREL,  ddg'grJl,  a.  Vil  ;  despicable;  mean. 

f)rif  'en. 
nt)'Gti  KH  EL,  dAg'gril,  s.  Mean,  despicable,  worth-. 

less  M  i»«a.     Su-ij'i, 
DO'GGISH,  dVK^b,  a.  [from  dog.]  Currish;  bru- 
tal. 
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nO'GHEAKTED,  .iSf^hii-iSd,  a.  [dog  and  heart.] 
Cruel;  ji.tiles-.)  iicalitious.  S/u.kspeiue. 

DtyGHOI.K.  dos'iiole.  s.  [dog  and  hole.]  A  vile  ha- 
bitatio  I.    Pojje. 

DO'GKl^NNKi.  ddM^k?"-"?!,*.  [do?  and  kennel.]  A 
little  hut  (IV  iioiist  for  dogs.    Tnlkr. 

DO'GLOUSli,  il6<''oi\si-,  8.  [dug  and  louse.]  An  in- 
sect that  hui'hoiiis  o;i  dogs. 

DO'GMA,  dog'ini.  s.  [Latin.]  Established  principle; 
seltl  d  notion.    Dryden. 

DOGMATIC  VL,  ddg-mii  4-k31,  ?  „ 

DOGMA'ltCK  UdgmJi'tik,       i"' 
[from  dogma.]     Author  tiiv<  ;    magisterial;   posi- 
tiv.  .    Boi/le. 

DOGMA'  lie  ALLY,  dog  i  i'i-Kai-S  ad.  [fromdog- 
maiicul.j    M  iji-isteriall)  .  l>osiir>' 1\     Suiil/i. 

DOGMA' IICALNKSS,  do;  .  I 'i^kil-i.is  s.  [Irom 
dogmitieal.]   M  -;isti.'Vi  ilmss;  mock  authortt). 

DO'GM  VTi'SM,  i'Si'-i-inn,  s.  [i'lom  dogma.) 
Ucigiu  uieal  assi-  tions.    Burke. 

DO'GMAriST,  dos''.:  i-iist, -.  [dogmatiste,  Fr.]  A 
mngisteiial  teacher;  a  bold  ailvancer  of  principles. 
H'atts.  " 

To  DOGMAITZE,  do-'mi-iize,  v.  n.  [Irom  dog- 
ma.] To  assert  positiv  h;  lo  teach  magisterial!). 
Birickmore. 

DO.'iMAi  i'ZEn,  .iSg'ina-tl-zfir,  s. ''[trou  dogma- 
tic'-.]  An  assertcr;   a  luagiste.-ial  teacher.    Jfiam- 

VlOJill. 

DO' ,: hose;,  6;;'ioze.  s.  [dog and  rose.]  The  flower 
of  tin-  hip     Orhn  ii. 

Db'G'j-KAR,  cttKZ'lh;  s.  The  cr -ase  of  a  leaf  in 
a  I'lk,  b%  otii;  tliii;iii)ed  or  turned  down.  Gvay. 

DO'GSLEEP,  dog'sli^p,  s.  [dog  and  sleep  ]  Pre- 
tt:.di.(l  sle.p.     AddUim. 

DO'f.  iMiiA  r,<iogz'ra4lp,s.  [dog  and  meat.]  Refuse; 
vil:   stuff     Dryilcn 

DO'G..  1  a;!,  .6  ;..ar.  s.  [dog  and  star.]  The  sUv 
whicii  gives  name  ti.  the  dugdays.  Addison. 

DO'GSiOOTH     o ^.L'thhth.i.    A  plant.   Miller. 

DO'G  i.  ROT,d3  '  ot,  s.  A  gentle  trot  like  that  of  a 
(log.  Hi-dibras. 

DOGWE'AHY,  ddg-ni',4,  a.  Tired  as  a  dog.  Shaks. 

DO'GWOOD,  (l3u'wdd.  See  CORNELIAN 
C  lERKY. 

DO'INGS,d8S'ingz.  [from  to  do.]-l.  Things  done; 
ev.  tj;  tran-.aciions.  Shaks. — 2.  Feats;  -.ictions, 
giivwl  or  bad.  Sidney.— 3.  Behaviour;  conduct.  Sid' 
nei/.— 4.  Stir;  bustle;  tumult.  Hooker.— 5.  Festivity; 
inerriuieiii;  as,  gay  doings. 

DOIT,  U Alt,  s  [duyt,  Dutch.]  A  small  piece  of  mo- 
n  Y     S/iakspem-e. 

DOLE,  doh;,  s.  [from  deal;  t>aelan,  Sav.]— 1.  The  act 
of  distribution  or  dealing.  C/eavel(md.—2.  Any  thing 
deiiit  out  or  distributed.  Hudibrns  —3.  ProMsion 
or  money  distributed  in  charity.  Dryden. — 4.  Blows 
dealt  out.  Milt-n.—s.  [from  dolor,  Lat.]  Griel;  sor- 
row; misery.    Shakspeare, 

To  DOLE,  dole,  v.  a.  [from  the  n  un.]  To  deal;  to 
distribute.  Diet. 

DO'LEFUL,  d6le'fil,  a.  [dole  and  full  ]— 1.  Sonow- 
ful;  expressing  grief.  South.  Dryden.— 2.  Melan- 
choly; fueling  grief.  Sidney 3.  Dismal;  impress- 
ing sorrow.    Hooker. 

DO'LEFULLY.  d6l>'fdl-l4,  ad.  [from  doleful]  In  a 
doleful  manner 

DO'LEFULNESS,  dolf'ful-n?s,  s.  [from  doleful.]— 
1.  SoiTow;  melancholy.— 2.  Querulousness.- 3.  Dis- 
n)alnes^. 

DO'LESOME,  dole'sflra,  a.  [from  dole.]  Melancholy; 
gJnomy;  dismal.  Pope. 

DO'LESOMELY,  dole'sfira-li,  ad.  [from  dolesome.] 
Ill  a  doksome  manner. 

DO'LESOMENESS,  dole-sftm-nis,  s.  [from  dole- 
some.]    '.loom;  melancholy. 

DOLL,  del,  s.  A  little  girl's  puppet  or  b?.by. 

DO'LLAR,  (lol'lflr.  s.  i,daler,  Dutch.]  A  Dutch  and 
German  Ciiin  of  different  value,  from  about  two 
shillings  and  si\pence  to  four  and  sixpence. 

DO'LI.Y,  (l3l'l^,  s.  A  species  of  woollen  stuff,  so 
called,  I  siijipose,  from  tlie  name  of  the  first  maker. 
Coiigreve. 

DOLORI'FICK,  di^l-6-rllik,  a.  [dolorificus,  Latih.] 
That  whicli  causes  grief  or  pain.   Say. 
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DO'LOROUS,  dol'o-rfls,  a.  [from  dolor,  Latin.}-?. 
Sori-owful;  doleful;  dismal.  MiU»ii.—2.  PiiinfuU 
More.  4 

DOLOUR,  do'lftr,  s.  [dolor,  Lat.]— 1.  Grief;  sorrow. 
S/iiiks.—2, Lamentation;  complaint  —3.  Pain;pang. 
Bacoti. 

DO'LPHIN,  dol'flu,  s.  [delphin,  Latin.]  The  name 
of  a  fish.      Penchani'  i 

DOLT,  dolt,  s.  [doI,Teutonick.]  A  heavy  stupid  fel-.         ] 
low;  a  (hickskull.    Shakspeare.  ., 

To  DOL'I',  (iol:,  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.]     To  waste  j 

time  foolislily.    New  Custom. 

DO'LIISH,  doli'lsh,  a  [from  dolt.]  Stupid;  mean; 
rdoekisli.  Sidney. 

»0'M.\BLE  do',  li-bl,  a.  [doraabilis,  Lat.]  Tame-, 
able. 

DO^i*V'^N,  do-inine',  s.  [domaiiie,  French.]—!.  Do- 

'  million;  empire.  Milton.— 2.  Possession;  estate. 
Dryden- 

DOME,  dtiw  ,  s.  [dome,  French.]— 1.  A  bujldi.ig;  a 
h'luse;  a  fabr  .  k  Prior.— 2.  Hemispherical  arch;  a 
Co  pola. 

DOME' ?.  TIC  AL,do-,..5s'tJ-:,il,> 

DOME'S  ;ICK.     o-.,ifes':lk,         5** 
[doni.sticus,  L;'i  ]— 1.  B.  longing  to  the  house;  not 
rtlating  to  t!:ii.gs  publick.  Hooker.— 2.  Private,  not 
Oji;  n.  Hooker. — 3.   Iiihabiiing  tlic  house;  ikot  wild. 
Addisnn —4.  Not  Tor -igj!;  intestine.   Shaks/teare. 

DOME'S  ITCALLY,  do-mjs'ii- . 4l-l4,  ad.  [irom  do- 
mi-stical.]  Relative  to  domestick  matters.  Ches- 
teijkll. 

To  DOME'STICATE,  d6-m§s'l4-kite,  v.  a.  [fron> 
domestick  ]  To  make  domestick;  to  withdr.»w  Irom 
the  publlck.    Clarissa. 

DOMU  I'LIARY,  do  a-4-siil'a  i4,  a.  [from  domicile, 
Fr.]  Intruding  into  piivate  houses.    Burke. 

To  DO'MIFY,  do'ii'i-  i  v.  a.    To  tame. 

DO'MINANT,  d3.i.'J-..5nt.  a.  [dominant,  Freach.] 
Pr  duiiiinant;  presiding;  ascendant. 

To  DO'MINA  IE,  vfom  j-iiite,  v  a.  [dominatus, 
Latin.]  To  predominate;  to  prevail  over  the  rest. 
D]-yden. 

DOMINA'TION,  d3r„-Jiii'slian,  3.  [dominatio,  La- 
tin.J— 1.  Power;  domitiion.  Shaks.— 2.  Tyi-auny; 
insolent  authority.  Arbuthnot.—3.  One  highly  ex- 
alted in  power;  used  of  ang.'lick  beings.    Milton. 

DO'MINATIVE,  d6.i/i-i.itl»,  a.  [from  dominate.] 
Imperious;  insol-nt. 

DOMINA'TOR,  dSm'^-ni-tflr,  s.  [Lat.]  The  presid- 
ing power.    Camden. 

To  DOMINEE'R.d3m-4-nJii',v.  n.  [dominor,  Lat.] 
To  rule  with  insolence;  to  swell;  to  act  without 
control.  Prior. 

D0MI'NICAL.d6-mii.'J-kll.a.  [dominie  lis,  Latin.] 
That  which  denotes  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday. 
Holder. 

DOMI'NICAL  Letter,  do-mln'i-kJl.  One  of  the  first 
seven  letters  of  the  aljihabet,  wherewith  the  Suji 
days  are  marked  throughout  the  year  in  the  Alma- 
nack: it  changes. ever)  year;  and  after  the  term  of  . 
28  years,  the  same  letters  are  used  again.    Bailey. 

DOMI'NIC  AN,  d6vnln'4-kin,  s.  A  tnar  of  the  order 
of  Dominirk.    ll'eever. 

DOMI'NION,  do-mlii'yfln,  s.  [dominium,  Latin.]—!. 
Sovereiini  authority;  unlimited  power.  Tickell- — 2. 
Right  of  possession  or  use,  without  being  accounta- 
ble. Loeke.-S.  Territory;  region;  district.  Davtes. 
—4.  Pr-  dominance;  ascendant.  Dryden.— 5.  An 
oi-der  of  ange's.   Colos.iians. 

DON,  d3n,  s.  [domiuus,  Lat.]  The  Spanish  title  for 
a  gentleman;  as,  Don  Quixote. 

To  DON,  don ,  v   a.  [To  do  on.]   To  put  on.  Fairfac. 

DO'NARY,  do'nl-ri,  s.  [donarium,  Latin.]  A  thing 
given  to  sacred  uses. 

DONA'TION,  do-pi'.slifin,  s.  [donatio,  Latin.]—!. 
The  act  of  giving  any  thing.  South.— 2.  The  giant 
by  which  any  thine;  is  given.  Raleigh. 

DO'NATIVE,  dd  'i-'iv,s.  [donalif,  Fr.]— I.  A  gift; 
a  largess;  a  present  Hioker.—2.  [inlaw.]  A  be- 
nefice merely  givi  n  and  collated  by  the  patron  to  a 
man,  without  the  ordinary.    Coioel. 

DONE,  dfln.  p-iit.  pass,  of  the  verb  To  rfo. 

DON'i,  ;'Si\  imci-.-ct.  Tlisvo'd  by  whicli  a  Wag^ris 
covcl'di.i;  v.liei.ii  vir.gir  is  offered,  he  that  ac- 
cepts it  says  done.  CleavHand. 
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lOONE'E,  do-l»44',  s.  [ii-oni  doiio,  Laliii.]  One  to 
whom  a  gilt  is  made.  Spehnan. 

DONMOV,  (liii^'idii,  s,  [now  dungeon.]  The  luglu-st 
and  siionjjtst  lower  of  th,-  castle,  in  wliicli  |ii-isonii's 
were  liciii.  Chaiker. 

nO'NOK,  do'  or,  s.  A  giver;  a  bestower.  Atterbury. 

.'JO'OnLE.  d66'dl,  s.   A  trider;  an  idler. 

UO'N/.KL,  ■.di.'/il.  s.  [Italian.]  A  young  atuiidaiii. 
Buaei''s  Charac. 

To  DOOM,  ri5&ni,  v.  a.  ['Beman,  Sax.]— 1.  To  .judge. 
Mhtun.—2.  To  couiiemn  to  any  punislnuent;  i.^ 
neiitence.  Smith- — 3.  To  pronounce  ciuidciuiiation 
upon  any.  Diyden. — 4.  I'o  coinin.ind  judaialiy  or 
authoritatively.  S/ink»'—5.  To  destine;  to  eoni.uand 
by  .incontrol.ble  authorily.  Uryden- 

DOOM,  dSd'ii,  s.  [fe,  .n,  Saxon.]—!.  Judicial  sen- 
tence: judgment.  Milton. — 2.  The  gr  at  and  final 
jud;,-inont.  S/iakx.—i.  Condemnation.  S/triks.—4. 
DetL-rmination  declared.  ■'i/iaks.—S.  Tlie  state  lo 
which  one  is  destined.  Unjden. — o  Ruin;  destriK- 
tion.    Poljc. 

DO'OMSDAY,  doSuiz'di.  s.  [doom  and  day.]— 1. 
The  day  ol  final  and  universal  judgment;  the  last, 
the  great  day.  Binvn.—Z.  The  day  of  sentence  or 
condemnation    Siuik^penre. 

DO'OMSDAY-BOOK,  d46.iiz'di-b6dU,  s.  [doomsday 
and  book.]  A  hook  made  by  order  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  which  the  estates  of  the  kingdom 
were  reiristered.  Camden. 

DOOU,  dire,  s.  [Oup.  Saxon.]—!.  The  gate  of  a 
liou>e;  that  which  opens  ^to  yield  entrance.  Den- 
hain.—2.  In  faDiiliar  langiiag^,  a  house.  Arbut/iiio  . 
3.  Eiitranci'i  portal.  Dry. /at- — 4  Passage;  avenue; 
means  of  appro.-vch.  Haminojiil.—s.  Out  o/'DOORS. 
No  more  to  be  ound;  lairly  to  be  sent  away.  Locke. 
6.  At  the  DOOK  of  any  one.  ImputaJe;  "chargea- 
*le  upon  him.  Dryffeu.—T.  Nej:t  DOOM  o.  Ap- 
proacliingto;  near  to.    VEntrange. 

bO'ORCASE,  dire'KAse,  s.  [door  and  case.]  The 
frame  in  which  the  door  is  enclosed.   Moxon. 

D00'RKliEPH:R,d6rr'.ieiij-dr,  s.  [d.ior  and  keep- 
er.] Porter;  one  that  keeps  the  entrance  of  a 
house.  Taylor. 

DO'PPKU,  dSp'pfir,  s.  [from  dop,  old  Eug.  for  dip.] 
An  anabapiist.  B.  Jonson^s  Masf/Me^. 

DO'QIJET,  dd.i'it,  s.  A  paper  containing  a  warrant. 
Bacon. 

DO'RICK,  dSr'rik,  a.  [from  Doris.]  Denoting  the 
most  simple  of  the  three  Grecian  orders  of  archi- 
tecture.   Milton. 

bO'RMANT,  (iSi-'milnt,  a.  [dorinanf,  French.]—!. 
Sleeping.  C'mgrcvc.—2.  In  a  sli'eping  jiosture. 
CrfTW.— 3,  Private;  not  publick.  Bacon.— 4.  Con- 
cealed; not  divulged.  Swift.— 5.  Leaning;  not  pei^ 
jicndicular.   Clcwelni^d. 

DO'RMI  fIVK,  d4r'Mi4-tlv,  s.  [from  dormio,  Latin.] 
A  medicine  to  promote  slep.    Arbulhiiot, 

DO'RMITORY,  d4i'mt;-ifir-i.  s.  [dormitoiiuin,Lat.] 
1.  A  place  to  sli  ep  in;  a  room  with  many  beds. 
Mortimer. — 2.  A  burial  place.    Aifliffe. 

DO'RMOUSE,  ddi-'iiitis',  <.  [doriiiio  and  mouse.]  A 
small  animal  which  passes  a  large  part  of  the  win- 
t»  r  in  sleep.    Ben  Jonson. 

DORN,  diiii,  s.  [from  dorn,  German,  a  thorn.]  The 
name  of  a  fish.  Cnren: 

DO'RNICK,  d6r  tilk,  s.  [of  Doorniek,in  Flanders.] 
A  species  of  linen  cloth  used  in  Scotland  for  the 
table. 

To  DORR,  d6r,  v.  a.  [t  r.  stupid,  IVutonick.]  To 
deafen  or  stiipify  with  noise.  Skinner. 

DORR.  d6r,  s.  A  kind  of  flying  insect;<the  hedge- 
chafer.    Gre-iv. 

DO'RSEL.  dS.'slI,   I     - 

DO'RSER.ddi'stir,  T' 
[from  dorsum,  the  buck.]  A  ]>annier;  a  Itasket  or 
bag,  one  of  which  hangs  on  either  side  of  a  lieast  of 
burd'-n. 

DORSI'FEROUS.dAr-slI'li-ids,    > 

DORSr PAROUS,  dA:-slp'pJ-ia<,  S 

[dorsuni'aiid  feio,  or  pario,  Latin.]  Ha>  ing  the  pi-o- 

f)erty  of  bearing  on  the  liack;  used  of  iilants  that 
lave  the  seed*  on  the  back  ol  their  leavfs,  as  f  rli. 
DO'RTURE,  d6i-'tsliiie.  s.  [from  dormiture;  doi^ 
toir,  French.]  A  dormitory;  a  place  to  sleep  in. 
Baton. 
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OOSe;,  dosi ,  8.   [  >0Ti,-.]— 1.  So  niiicli  of  any  medicine 

■.  14  tuuen  at  o.ie  lime.    Quimy.—2.    As  mucli  ot 

any  thing  as  falls  to  a  man's  lot.  Hud<brii;.—3.  The 

iitinosi  ((Uantiiy  of  strong  liipior  thai  a  ii,aii  can 

swallow. 

To  UOSK,  ilose,  V.  a.  To  proportion  a  imdi  ine  pro- 
perly to  the  patient  or  distase. 

DU'SSIL.dd '.?l.  ..  [iVom  doisel.]  A  pledget;  a  no- 
dule or  lu.iiji  of  lim.  H^iiC'iian 

i>0.sr,  d&s..  the  Sicond  jiersoii  ul'  do.  Addriun. 

UO  r,  ddi,  s.  Lt'rom  jot,  a  point.]  A  s.u  lii  point  or 
spot  iiiade  lo  Miariv  any  place  in  a  wiitiiig. 

Fo  DOT,  d6i,  V.  n.  [from  the  liuun.]  lo  niak.'  dots  or 
spots. 

DO' i  AGii,  do'tidje,  s.  [from  dote.]— 1  Loss  o  '  un» 
derstanding;  imbecility  of  min  ..  Ditiuin.  Si,ckUiig. 
—2.    Excessive  fondness.    Uryden. 

DO'TAL,d6't4l,  a.  [doialis,  L  .tin.]  Helatmg  to  the 
portion  of.  a  woman;  constituting  lier  portion. 
Garth. 

DO' I'ARD,  do'tSrd,  s.  [from  dote.]  A  man  «  u.ise 
age  has  mipanvil  Ins  intellects;  a  ^lUic/iz/VV.  S'jcn^cr. 

DOTATION,  do  ti  sluin,  s.  [dotatio,  Latin.']  The 
act  ot  giv"iig  .1  dowry. 

To  DOTE,  diie,  v.  n.  [doten,  Dutch.]— 1.  To  have 
the  intellect  impaired  by  age  or  passion.  Jeremiah. 
2.  To  be  m  lo%e  to  •xtreuiiiy.  Sidney,— Tt,  UOTE 
upon.    I'o  r  gird  with  excessive  tondne.s.  Buriwt. 

DO'  I'ER,  do'  ftr,  s.  [from  dote.]— 1.  One  wiiose  un- 
derstandii.g  is  impaired  by  years;  a  dotard.  Burton. 

,  2.  A  man  limdly,  weaUlj,  and  e.\cessively  in  love. 
Boyle. 

DO' I  LVGLY,  do'iing-li,  ad.  [from  doting.]  Fondly. 
Dryden. 

DO' T  ;  ARD,  (l6t't4rd,  s.  A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting; 
Bacon. 

DO'TrEREL,  d8t'tifr-fl,  s.  The  name  of  a  bird. 
Baron. 

DO'UBLE,  dfib'bl,  a.  [double,  French.]— I.  Two  of 
a  sort;  one  corresponding  to  the  other.  Eccliis.—Z. 
Twice  as  much;  containing  the  same  ({uantity  re- 
peat, d.  B.  Jomtn.—3.  Having  more  th;ui  one  in  the 
same  order  or  parallel;  as,  a  double  roiv  of  trees. 
Bacon.— 4.  Twoibld;  of  two  kinds.  Drydcn.—S.  Two 
in  number.  Davius —n.  Having  twice  the  eJieci  or 
influence.  S/iaks.—7.  Deceitful;  acting  two  parts. 
Shakspeare. 

To  DO'UBLE,  dfib'bl,  v.  a.— 1.  To  enhrge  any 
quantity  by  addition  of  the  same  quantity.  Slinks. 
—2.  To  contain  twice  the  quantity.  Dryden.— 3. 
To  repeat;  to  add.  Dryden.— 4.  To  add  one  to  an- 
other in  the  same  order  or  parallel.  Exodus. — S.  To 
pass  round  a  h  adiand.  Knolles. 

To  DO'UBLE,  dfib'bl,  v.n.— I.  To  grow  to  twice  the 
quantity.  Burnet —2.  To  <-nlarge  the  stake  to  twice 
the  sum  in  play.  Drijden.—S.  I'o  wind  or  turn  in 
running.  Bacon. — 4.  To  play  tricks;  to  use  sleights. 
Dryden. 

DO'UBLE,dfib'bl,s.— 1,  Twice  the  quaniiry  or  num- 
ber. Graunl.—2.  Siroiig  beer  ol'twi;e  tlie  common 
strength.  Shukspeare.—3.  A  trick;  a  shift;  an  ar- 
tifice. 

DiyUBLfcPLEA,  di\l>'bl-pl4,  s.  That  in  which  the 
di'ieiidant  ulleji^es  tor  himself  two  srveml  natters, 
whi'reof  either  is  suHicient  lo  eifecl  his  desire  in  der 
barring  the  plaiiitifiV 

D)"'BLK^r.iriNG,  di\l)-blbi'-lng,  a.  Biting  or  cutr 
ling  (Ht  eith   r  side.   Di-i,dcn. 

OO-UBLFL-BUriONEO.  .'ob-b -l.fli'ind.  a.  [dou- 
ble and  i>uttoned.]    H  lUMg  two  rows  of  buttons. 

l)0'L'BLE-l)EALER,d(\  -bl-di',fir,  s.  A  rteoeitful. 
subtle,  insidious  fellow ;  one  who  says  one  thii.r  and 
thinks  another.    UEslranj^e. 

OO'UBLE-DEALINCi,  <ljib-i  Inli'llng,  s.  Artifice; 
dissiriiiilatiun;  low  or  wi-ked  cunning.    I'ofte. 

Tu  DO'UBLF,l)lK,  dli>-bl-l5',  v.  a.  To  die  twii;e 
ovi-r.    Dri/den. 

DO'UBLK-HEADKD.  .14,.  nl  ild'Jd.  a.  Having  the 
Howeis  -iiiMng.'  e  t  I  iniuiiier.  Mortimer. 

To  DO'UBI.','.-LOCK,d(ib.t.l-l8u',  v.  a.  [double  and 
lock.]     To  shut  the  lock  twic:'.   Titter. 

DO'UBLE-^aNDKD,  drti>-;,l  mlnd'i.l,  a.  Deceitful; 
insiitioiis. 

DO'UBLh:-SHIX(NG,  dftl>-bl-sh}'nlng,  a.  Shining 
witb  double  lustre.  Sidney.  ' 
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CO'UBLE-TONGUED,  clfib-b!-i6nc;a',  a.  Deceitful; 
giving  tontrary  acrounts  of  the  same  thing. 
Dnjden. 

DO'UBLENE&S.di'ib'blnfs,  s.  [fiomdoiible.]  The 
state  ol'  benm  duiilile.    S/uiks-penre. 

DO'UBLEK.dfti/bl-iir,  s.  [fioin  double.]  He  that 
duiiblt'S  any  tiling* 

I>0'VBLEr,.i<ii,'bl-li,  s.  [rrom' double.]— 1.  The  in- 
ner ^arnn  ill  of  a  man;  the  waistcoat.  Huilibias.— 
2.   I'wo;  a  pa  i'.    Grexu. 

DOUBLO'N,  &  .-h\Mn\  s.  [Fr.]  A  Spanish  coin 
containing' t!ie  value  of  uvo  pistoles. 

DO'UBLY,  dft./bUi,  ad.  [from  double.]  In  twite  the 
quaniiij;  to  twiee  tlie  dtgree.   Dnjdrn. 

ToDOUBr,(  6<\t.  V.  n.  [doiiter,  Fi-.]—l. To  question; 
to  be  in  uncertainty.  Tillutsijii.—2.  To  queition  any 
event,  fearing  the  worst.  S/inks.  Kiiollcs.—S,  'l"o 
fear;  to  be  apprehensive.  Baker.— 4.  1  o  suspect; 
to  have  suspieii.n.  Daniel.— 5.  To  hesitate;  to  be  in 
suspense.  Drultn. 

To  DOUBT,  d(idt,  v,a.— 1.  To  hold  questionable;  to 
think  uncert  in.  Mi  ton.— 2.  To  (ear;  to  suspect. 
Bn'on, — 3.  'lo  distrust.  S/iakspeare. 

DOUBT,  <;6l\t,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Uncir'ainty 
of  mind;  suspense.  South.— 2.  Question;  point  un- 
settled. Pope,— 3.  Scruple;  pirplexity;  irresolu- 
tion. S/mks- — 4.  Uncertainty  of  condition.  Deu- 
teronomy.— 5.  Suspicion;  apprehension  of  ill.  Gala- 
tian.f.—6.  Difficu  ly  objected.  Blnckmore. 

BO'UBTER,  diiVifir,  s.  [iioin doubt.]  One  who  en- 
tertains scruples.  « 

DCUBTFUL,  dii/iul,  a.  [doubt  and  full.]— 1.  Du- 
bious; not  settled  in  oi>inion.  Shaks.—2.  Ambigu- 
ous: not  clear  in  its  meaning.— 3.  That  which  is 
doubted;  questionable;  uncertain.  Bncon.  South. 
Dryilen.—A.  Not  sicure;  not  wi-.hout  suspicion. 
hooker.— 5.  Not  confidents  not  without  fear. 
Milton. 

DO'UBTFULLY.  dout'tdMj,  ad.  [from  doubtful.]— 
1.  Dubiously;  imsoliitel5.— 2.  Ambiguously;  with 
nncerlainty  of  meann.g.    S  letiser. 

DO'UBfFULNESS,  d6At'fil-iils  «•  [<"">'"  <loubt- 
ful.] — I.  Dubiousness;  suspense;  instxbility  of  opi- 
nion. lVatts.—2'  Ambiguity;  uncertainty  of  mean- 
ing.   Locke. 

DO'UBTINGLY,  i'6iii'lng-lJ,  ad.  [from  doubt.]  In 
a  doiibting  manner;  dubiously.    Bacoti. 

DO'UBTLKSS,  .loui'lis,  a.'  [from  doubt.]  Without 
fear;  without  apprehension  of  dai'ger.  Shak.t. 

DO'UnTLESS,  ilSdi'lls,  ad.  Without  doubt:  un- 
questionably. 

DOUCE'T,  di-s?t',  s.  [doucet,  French.]  A  custard. 
Skinner. 

J)OUCEU'R,du-si'n-e',  s.  [French.]  Th.'it  which  is 
added  to  make  any  thing  more  palatable;  some- 
thing to  sweeten,  or  to  make  more  passible;  some- 
thing gratuitously  added  to  a  bargain  or  contract. 

DO'UKER,  do'kftr,  s.  A  bird  that  dips  iji  the  wa- 
ter-.   /?o!/. 

DOVE,  dfiv,  s.  [duvo,  old  Teutonick;  daub,  Ger- 
main.]—I.  A  wild  pigeon. — 2.  A  pigeon. 

DO'VECOT,  d6\'k6l,  s.  [dove  and  cot.]  A  small 
building  in  which  pigeons  arc  bred  and  kept. 
Shr/kip'are. 

DO'VEHOUSE,  dfiv'hoftse.s.  [dove  and  house.]  A 
house  for  pi^'cons.   Dri/flen. 

DO'yKTAIL,,l6v'iii|.,s.  [dove  and  tail  ]  A  form  of 
joitiin:;  two  bodies  togeihrr,  where  that  which  is  in- 
serted has  the  form  of  a  w.  dge  reversrd. 

DO'JGH.do,  s.  [ttah.  Six.]— 1.  The  paste  of  bread 
or  pies,  yet  unbaked.  Dr'jdcn.—2.  My  cake  is 
DOUGH.    M\  affair  has  luiscarri'  d.  ShtikKpeare. 

DOUGHB  A'KICD,  do  bi;..i',  a.  [dough  and  baked.] 
Uiiliiiishid;  nut  hardened  to  perfection;  soft. 
Donne. 

DO'UGHTY,  d4(\'4,a.  [%<.!. tig.  Sax.]  Brave;  no- 
ble; illustri'"',;  eminent.    S.jcin-er. 

PO'UGHY,  ilo'i,  a.     [.'"rom  dough.]     Unsound;  soft; 

mihard  ned.    Slinkipenre. 
To  DOUSK.,  iiise,  v.  a.  To  put  over  head  suddenly 

in  th'    water. 
To  D(5l"SK,  (l6i\<r,  V.  1).    To  tAX  suddenly  into  the 

wa'er.     H lit/if) I  fit. 
EO'WABLE,  diij'i-ljl,  a.    Entitled  to  dower.  Black- 
stone. 
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DO'WAtiER,  ddf'i'ijflr,  s.  [douairicre,  Fi-ench.]— 1' 
A  willow  with  a  jointure.  Shakipenrc.—2.  The 
title  gij-en  to  ladies  who  survive  their  husbands. 
S/iukspeare. 

DO'WCi'.TS.ddu'sJts,  s.  pi.  The  to.)to  of  deer.  B. 
Junsou's  Sad  Shepherd. 

DO'WUV,  doi\'iii,  s.  An  awkward,  ill-dressed,  iiiele. 
gant  woman.   Sliakspeare. 

DO'WEK,  diiiVflr,       ) 

DO'WKHY,  dou'iir-^,  <,  *• 

[douaire,  French.]— l.That  which  the  wife  bringeth 
to  her  husband  in  marriage.  fope.—2.  1  hal  wiiich 
tlie  widow  possesses.  Bacon.— 3.  The  gilts  a  hu»^ 
band  for  a  wife.  Genesis.— 4.  Endowment;  gift, 
Davics. 

DO'VVERED,  dod'fird,  a.  Portioned;  supplied  with 
a  portion.  Shnkspeare. 

DO'WERLESS,d6ud;-l§s,  a.  [from  tlower.]  With- 
out a  fortune.    Shakspeare. 

DO'Wl.AS,  ddd'lis,  s.  A  coarse  kind  of  linen- 
Slinkspenre. 

DOWN,  dAun,  s.  [doun,  Danish.]— 1.  Soft  feathers. 
lVotfvn.—2.  Any  thing  that  sooths  or  moliities. 
Soulhern.—3.  Soft  wool,  or  tender  hair.  Prior,— ^. 
The  soft  fibres  of  plants  which  wing  the  seeds. 
Bacon. 

DOWN,  d4An,  >,  [Siun.  Sax.]  A  large  open  plain  or 
valley.    Sidney.  Sandys. 

DOWN,  doi'in,  prep,  [afeuna,  Saxon.]— 1.  Along  a 
descent;  from  a  higher  place  to  a  lower;  contrary 
to  up.  Shakspeare.— 2.  Towartis  the  mouth  of  a 
river.    KnoUes. 

DOWN,  d6un,  ad — 1.  On  the  groT5nd.  Milton.—^ 
To  the  ground.— 3.  Tending  towards  the  ground. 
—4.  Outofsitrht;  below  the  horizon.  Shaks.—i'lo 
a  total  maceration.  Arbut hnot —d.  Into  disgrace; 
into  declining  reputation.  South.— T.  [Up  and 
down.]  Hire  and  there.   Psalms. 

DOWN,  diuii,  interject.  An  exhortation  to  destruc- 
tion or  demolition.    Shakspeare. 

DOWN,  dAin.  [To  go.J  To  be  digested;  to  be  receiv- 
ed.   Locke. 

To  DOWN,<l6i'ii!,  v. a.  [from  the  particle]  To  knock; 
to  subdue;  to  conquer.    Sidney. 

DO'WNCAST,  d6un'kast,  a.  [down  and  cast.]  Bent 
down;  diivcted  to  the  ground.    Addison. 

DO'WNFAL,  dii^n'fal.  s.  [down  and  fall.]— 1.  Ruin; 
fall  from  a  higher  state.  South.— 2,  A  botly  of  things 
fallings.  Dryden,—3.  Destruction  of  fabricks. 
Dii/dcn. 

DO'WNFALLEN,d6un'i4ln,part.a.  Ruined;  fallen. 
Caren: 

DO'WNGYRRU,  doi'm'jhtl,  a.  [down  and  gyi-ed.] 
Let  down  in  circular  wrinkKs.    Sha/cspeai e- 

DO'WNHILL,d6Ar'hi:,  s.  [down  and  hill.]  Decli- 
vity; descent.     Drytien. 

DO'WNHll.L,  dAin'i.i  ,  a.  Declivous;  descending. 

DO'WNI.OOKI-.D,  d6i\ii'l*6kt.  a.  [down  and  look.] 
Having  a  dejected  countenance;  sullen;  nielan- 
cbtdy.     Drijden. 

DO' WN LYING,  d6t\i)'lllng,  a.  [down  and  lie.] 
About  to  be  in  travail  of  childbirth. 

DO'WNRIGHT,  dodii'rite,  ad.  [down  and  right.]— 
I.  Strai}.ht  or  right  down.  Hiidibras. — 2.  In  plain 
terms.  Shaks/icnre.—3.  Completely;  without  stop- 
ping short.  Arb'ithnnt. 

DO'WNRI GHI', didii'i ite, a.— 1.  Plain; open; appa- 
rent; undisguised.  Rogers.— 2.  Directly  tending  to 
the  point.  Ben  Jonson.—3.  UTiceremonious;  ho- 
n  slly  surly.  Addison.— 4.  Flam,  without  puUia- 
tioii.    Bruu-n. 

DO'WNSIT  riNG,  ddiin-slt'ting,  s.  [down  and  sit.] 
R.  St;  rci)ose.    Psahns. 

DO'WNWARD,  dftuu'wfi  d,     7    , 

DO'WNW  A  RDS,  d6dii'wfiidz,  5  ""' 

[biinepeapb,  Saxon.]—!.  Towaitl  the  centre. 
Ne7vton.~2.  From  »  higher  situation  to  a  lower. 
Millnn.—3.  In  a  course  of  successive  or  lineal  de- 
scent.    Shnkspei.re. 

DO'WNWARD,  diinVard,  a.— 1  Moving  on  a  de- 
clivity. Pr:/den.—2.  D  elivous;  henditig.  Dryden. 
3.  Depressed;  deji  cted.    Sidney. 

DO'WNY,  (iSi'ni,  a.  [fi-om  down.]- 1.  Covei-ed  with 
down  or  nap.   Shakspearct—2.   Made  of  tlown   Or' 
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soft  feathers.    Drydeu.—3.  Soli;  tciidei-;  suotliiiig* 
Crashaxo. 
DO'WUK,  diir,      >. 

[doimire,  Fr.]— i.  A.  portion  given  with  a  wife.  Sid- 
ney.—2-  A  rew:irti  |>aiil  lor  a  witie.  Cuxvlcij. 
DOXO'LOGY.ildk-sSl'o^ji,  a.   [r^i ,  and     ;>-©•.]     A 

foiriioC^iviiipgloi^  to  Gud.  Sti/iiri/^Jlfel. 
DO'X\,  d4l<'»i,  s.  A  whoivja  luos'  Wiiich    S/iaks. 
DOZK,  doze,  >.  [Sax.  dwa;s;  Dutch,  daes.]  Slumber; 

linlit  sleep;  sleep  not  prui'ciiind. 
To  DOZE,  lii/.e,  v.  n.  [■^p^e]•,  Sax.]     To  slumber;  to 

behalf  asleep.  Vtstrnngt',  Pupe. 
To   DOZE,  d&ze,  v.  a.     To  slupil'y;  to  dull.    Cla- 

reniiun. 
DCZKN,  dfiz'zn, s.  [duuzaiue,  Fr.]    The  number  of 

twelve.  Rnleigh. 
DO'ZINESS,  do'/i-nSs,  s.    [fVoin  dozy.]  Sleepiness; 

di'ow  sin  ss.  Loi  kt' 
DO'ZA",  ai'/4,  a.  Sleepy;  drowsy;  sluggish.  Dnjrlen. 
DKAB,  .i-ai).  s.  L'&nabbt',  Sax.  lees.]     A  whore;  a 

stru/\:p  ).  Pope. 
DRACHM,   diira,  «.    Ldrachma,  Lat.]— 1.  An  old 
Koiiiaii  coin.     S/taks.—i.  The  eighth   part  oi   an 
ounce. 
DRACO'NCULUS,  dri-kfinlii  lis.  s.  [Lat.]  A  worm 
bred  in  the  hot  countries,  wliicli  grows  to  many 
yards  length'  between  the  skin  and  flesli. 
DRAFF,  drar,  s    [hpof.  Sax.]     Any  thing  thrown 

away.  Be"  jutixon. 
DKA'FFY,  di4i'i4,     a.     [from    draff.]     Worthless; 

dreggy. 
DRAF  I',  drift,  a.    [corrupted  for  draught.]     K.m- 

ployed  in  drawing,  as  oxen.  S/iakspeaie. 
To  DRAG,  dri:,-,  >.  a.  [b)T>San.  Sax.]— 1.  To  pull 
alniijntlie  ground  by  main  force.  Vm/uini. — 2.  1  o 
draw  any  thing  burthensome.  Siiiit/i.—3.  To 
draw  contemptuously  along.  Si  Mi  ngjkd  .—4.  I'o 
pull;ibout  with  violence  and  ignommv.  Claieiidon. 
—5.  To  pull  roughly  and  forcibly.  Drijdeiu 
To  DRAG,  drii;,   v.  n.     To  hang  so  low  as  to  trail 

or  grate  upon  the  ground.  Mojcon. 
DRAG,  <\ii.s.  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  net  drawn 
a|ong  the  bottom  of  tlie  wat  r.  J'ogers.—2.  An  in- 
struiiient  with  books  to  c:itcli  holu  of  things 
under  water.  IVulton. — 3.  A  car  drawn  by  tht^hand. 
Muxnn. 
To  DRA'GGLE,dr4g'gl,  v.  a.  [from  drag.]  To  make 

dirty  by  dragging  on  the  groiutd.  Gaij. 
To  DRA'GGLK,  drig'gl,  v.  n.    To  grow  dirty  by 

being  drawn  ilong  the  ground.  Hudihras. 
DRA'GNET,  drSg'nJt,  s.   [drag  and  lut.]     A  net 
which  is  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
May. 
DR/V'GON,  drSg'fiii,  9.    [<!r.ico,    Latin.]— 1.  A  kind 
of   winged    serjieut.     Rnv>:—2.  A    tierce   violent 
man  or  woniuii  — 3.  A  constellation  near  the  njrih 
pole. 
DRA'GON,  drlki,'fin,  s.  [dracunculus,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
DRA'GONKl,    il.ig'anJt,    s.     A     little   driigoiu 

Sfjcnaer. 
DR\'GONFLY,dr4g'an-fll,  s.  A  fierce  stinging  Hy. 

Bitcon. 
DRA'iiONISH,    dr4'.''dn-lsh,    a.     [from    dragon.] 

H-ivMigthi  tbrni  ofadrngoii.  SMksptiiit: 
DRA'GONLIKE,  dra/ftn-llke,   u.     Furious;  fiery. 

S/iakiftcore. 
DRA'GONSBLOOD,dr4gfiuz-hiad,  n.  [dragon  and 
blood.]  A  resin  moderately  heavy,  friahl  -,  and 
dusky  red;  but  of  bright  scarlet,  when  powdered:  It 
has  little  smell,  and  is  of  a  resinous  and  astringent 
taste.  Hilt. 
DRA'GONSHEAD,    drig'Anz-hJd,     s.    A     plant. 

Miller. 
DRA'GON  rHEE.drlB;'4n.trW,  s.  Palmtree.  Miller. 
DRAGO'ON,drS-(,'6&n'.  s.  [from  dragon,  German.]— 
A  kind  of  soldier  that  s'  rves  indifferently  either  on 
foot  or  horseback.  TnlUr. 
To  DKAGO'ON,  drj-iddn',    v.  a.    To   persecute, 
by  abandoning  a  place   to  the  rage  of  soldiers. 
Prior. 
To  DRAIN,  dri^ne,  v.  n.  [ti-ainer,  Fr.1— 1.  To  draw 
oft'  giaduHlly.    iimvn.—Z.   To  empty,  by  drawing 
giaduall}   away  what  it  containi.  JiOiCommou.—3. 
To  wake  quite  dry.  Swift. 
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DRAIN,  drine,  s.   [from  tlie  verb.]     The  cbsnnel 
through  which  liquids  are  generally  drawn.    Mor- 
timer. 
DR  AK E,  drike,  s.  [of  uncertain  etyn.ology.]— l.  The 
male  ot  the  duci».  Mortimer.— 2.  A  small  piece  of 
artillery.  Clarendon. 
DRAM,  drim,  s.   [from  drachm,  drachma,  Lat.]— I. 
In  w  igbt  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce.  Bu^on.—i. 
A  small  quantity.  Drydrn.—^.  Such  H  quantity  of 
distiili'd  spirits  as  is  usually  drank  at  once.  Siuiji. — 
4.  Spirit;  distilled  liquor.  Po/ti: 
To  DK  AM,  dijiii.  V.  n.     To  drmk  distilled  spn'its. 
DRA'MA, dri'.iiH,  or  drim'nii.  s    [if'-,"'-.]  A  jioeni 
accommodated  to  action;  a  poem  in  which  the  ac- 
tion is  not  related,  but  represented;  and  in  which 
therefore  such  rules  are  to  be  uiserved  as  make  the 
representation  probabit .  IJnjileu. 
DKAMA'TICAL,  d.a-i.iai'4-kil,    ? 
DRAMA'TlCK,dra-mat'ik,»         j** 

[liom  drama]     Represented  bj'  action.  Betitlei/. 

DRAMA'TICALLY,    dr4-iii4i'i-kil  k,    ad.      [from 

dramatick.]     Representatively;  by  representation. 

Dryden. 

DRA'MA'ITST,  drim'i-tist,  s.   [from  drama.]     The 

author  of  dramatick  compositions.  Burnet. 
DRANK  drJiik,  the  preterite  oi'  drmk. 
To  DRAPE,  dripe',  v.  n.  [drap,  Fr.]  1  o  make  cloth. 

Barun. 
DRA'PER,  dri'pftr,  s.  [from  drape.]  One  who  s.  lis 

cloth.  Boyle.   Howel. 
DUA'PERY,  dra'p&r-4,  s.    [drapperie,   French.]—!. 
Clothwork:  the  trade  of   mailing  clutli.  Bacon —2. 
Cloih;  stuifs  ol  wo.  I.  ArbutliHol. — 3.  The  dress  oi  a 
picture,  or  statue.  Prior. 
DRA'PET,dri'plt,  s.  [from  drape.]  Cloth;  coverlet. 

SjK'n.icr, 
DRA'Sl'ICK,    drjs'tik,    a.      [^£x,.>co,-.]     Powerful; 

vigorous. 
DHA  V  E.  drive,  the  preterite  of  drive.  Coivlfy, 
DRAUGHT,  drift,  s.    [corruptly  written  for  draff.] 

Rifuse;  swill.  Shak.ypetire. 
DRAUtTHI'.drafl,  s.  [fn.m  draw.]— 1.  The  act  of 
drinking.  Dryden.— 2.  A  quantity  of  liqiior  drank 
at  onci'.  Boyle.— i.  Liquor  drank  at  pleasure.  Mil- 
(('n.—4.  Tlie  act  of  drawing  or  pulling  carriages. 
Temple.— 5.  The  qualiiy  ofbeing  drawn.  Mortimer. 
— ti.  Represeiitatioi'i  by  picture.  Dryden. — 7.  Deli- 
neation; sketch.  Soiitii. — S.  A  plctuif  drawn.  Sow/i. 
—9.  The  act  of  sweeping  with  a  net.  Hule.—W. 
The  quantity  of  iishei  taken  b)  once  drawing  the 
net.  U  Est  range.— il.  I'he  act  of  pulling  tlie  bow 
to  shout.  Ccmden. — 12.  Diiersiun  in  war;  the  .ict  of 
disnirbing  the  main  d  sign.  .Spen..er.—  i::,.  FtJrc  s 
dr.iwn  offlrom  the  main  aiMiy;  u  d.  i.ichmeiii.  An'- 
dixon—14.  A  sink  a  draiii.  Mot/Amu— 15.  The 
depib  which  a  vessel  draws,  or  sinks  into  thf  wai' r. 
DryJen.—\6.  [In  the  plural  drnui;,'itj.}  A  kind  of 
play  iv«embliiig  elu  ss. 
DHAU'OHrHOUSE.  drjfi'hivise,  s.  [draught  and 
hous  .]  A  house  in  which  tilth  i>  deposited. 
Kings. 
Tu  UK  AW,  driw,  v.  a.  prefer,  drew;  part.  pass, 
rf/njen.  iBpajan,  Sax.]— l.To  pull  along;  not  tu 
carl).  Sumuei. — 2.  To  pull  forcibly;  to  pluck.  Ader- 
bury. — 3  'l"o  bi-iiig  by  violence;  to  drjg.  James. — 
4.  To  raise  out  of  ft  deep  place.  Jeremiah.— 5.  To 
Mick.  Enlus.—6.  To  attraci;  to  c.ill  towards  its.  li, 
l/ie  timgiut  draws  iron.  Baeon.  Surklini;. — 7.  To 
inhale.  AdiHson. — 8.  To  take  Irom  anj  ti.ing  cou- 
tained.  Chroni  'es.—O.  Totik.-  from  a  cask.  5Vj/,Ay. 
—10.  To  pull  a  swoinl  from  the  sheath.  S/iuk.i.—\\, 
To  let  out  any  liquid.  H^iseman.— 12.  To  take 
bread  out  of  the  oven.  Mortimer.— 13.  To  uiiclos,- 
or  slide  back  curtains.  Dryden.— 14.  To  close  or 
spread  curtains.  Af/Hcj/.—ij.  i'o  extract.  Chryne  — 
16.  To  procure  as  an  agent  cause; /ir*  draws  /lit 
ruin  u/jon  him.velj'.  Locke— n.  'I'o  produce  as  au 
efficient  cause;  virtue  draws  reverence-  Tillulxoi,.- 
— 18.  lo  convey  seci-etlj.  tialeigli.~\9  To  pi'otracl; 
to  lengthen,  t'elton  —20.  To  utter  ling  lingly. 
Dryden.— 2l.'To  represent  by  picture.  Ifullei-.—il. 
To  tbrm  a  representation.  Dryden. — 2.'.  To  derive 
from  someoriginal.  Tcniple.—24.  To  d.  duce  asfroii^ 
po~tulates.  'iVm^/f.— 25.  To  imply.  Locke.— 26.  To 
allui<e;  to  eativc.  Ptalms.— 27.  I'o  lead  a>  a  motite. 
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Dryilen.—iS.  To  persuade  to  follow.  Shaks  —29. 
To  induce.  Davies.— 30.  To  win;  to  gain.  S/iaks.— 
31.  To  iee(>ive;  to  tak  up.  S/uiks— 32.  To  extort; 
to  forte,  jidilison.— 33.  To  wrest;  to  distort.  IVIiit- 
!,'(/?/>.— '24-  To  conii>ost;  to  forin  in  writing;  he  draws 
settlements.  Po,'je.—3i.  To  withdraw  from  judiciiil 
notice.  S/uiks.-'36.  To  eviscerate;  to  embowel. 
King.— 3'.  To  DRAW  in.  To  apply  to  any  luir- 
posc  by  distortion.  Locke.— 3S.  To  DRAW  in-  To 
contract;  to  pull  back.  Grty.— 39.  To  DRAAV  in. 
To  inveigle;  to  entice.  Sont/i.— 40.  To  DRAW  ft//". 
To  extract  by  distillation.  Addison.— i'X.  To  DR  A  W 
ajf.  To  withdraw;  to  ab^itraci.— 42.  To  DRAW  un. 
To  otiusiois  to  invit-,.  Hcnmrii d.— 43.  To  DRAAV 
on.  'i'o  cjnisc  by  deffrees.  Boyle.— 44.  To  DRAW 
over.  To  raise  in  a  still.  Boijle.—4S.  To  DRAW 
over.  To  persuade  to  revolt,  jlddisoiu— 46.  To 
DRAW  out.  To  pratratt;  to  lengthen.  5/joA-,r.— 47. 
To  DRAW  out.  To  pump  nut  by  insinuation. 
Sidn;i/.—4S.  To  DRAW  out.  'I'o  call  to  a<  tion;  to 
detach  for  service.  Dn/d:-n.—4Q.  To  ranj^e  in  battle. 
CoUier.—SO.  To  DRAW  up.  To  tbrin  in  ord.  r  of 
battle.  Clarendon-— 51.  To  DR.\  W  up.  To  form  in 
writing,  SwiR. 

To  DRAW,  (li'Aw,  V.  n.— 1.  To  perforin  the  office  ol" 
a  beast  of  drauRht.  Deuteronomy  —2.  To  act  as  a 
weight.  Addison.— 3.  To  contract;  to  shrink.  Ba- 
con.—4-  To  advance;  to  move-  Milton  —5.  I'd  draw 
a  sw(!rd.  Shnks.—6.  To  practise  tht-  art  of  delinea- 
tion. Lorke-—7.  To  take  a  card  out  o<  the  pack;  to 
take  a  lot.  Diyileji.—S.  To  make  a  sore  run  by 
attraction.— 9.  To  rt'tirt-;  to  rt-treat  a  little.  Cla- 
rendon.—10.  To  D"R4AV  o_ff:  To  retire;  to  retreat. 
Collier.— 1 1.  To  DR  A  W  on.  To  advance;to  approach. 
Drytkn.—V2.  To  DR.\W  up.  To  form  troops  into 
regular  oixler. 

DRAW,  diiw,  s.  [from  the  verb.]- 1.  The  act  of 
drawing.— 2.  The  lot  or  chance  drawn. 

DRA'WBACK.  drAw'bik,  s.  [draw  and  back.]  Mo- 
ney p;;id  back  for  ready  payment.  Sxvij't. 

DRA'WBRIDGE.drJw'bridj,-,s.  [draw'and  bridge.] 
A  bridge  made  to  be  lifted  up,  to  hinder  or  admit 
co'nnionici'! ion  at  pleasure.  Cnr. 

PRA'WER,  driw'Ar,  s.  [from  draw.]— 1.  One  em- 
ployed in  procuring  water  from  the  well.  Vciite- 
ronomy.—i.  One  whose  business  j  to  draw  liquors 
from  the  cask.  Ben  Jonson.—3,  Tliat  which  has  the 
power  of  attriction.  .Swift. — 4.  A  box  in  a  case,  out 
of  which  it  is  drawn  at  pleasure.  Lorke.—S.  [In 
tt;e  plural.]  The  lower  part  of  a  man's  dress. 
Locke. 

DR  A'WING,  driw'ing,s.  [from  draw.]  Delineation- 
;-epr.'sentation.  I'ope. 

DRA'WINGROOM,  driwing-ri&m,  s.  [draw  and 
room]- 1.  The  room  in  which  company  assem- 
ble? at  court.  Poije.—2.  The  company  assembled 
there. 

DRAWN,  driwn,  [participle  from  rfrrtjt).]- 1. 
Eq-:  1;  where  each  party  takes  his  own  stake. 
Add'.sor,.—2.  AVith  a  sword  drawn.  Shak.?.—3. 
Open;  piit  aside,  or  unclosed.  Dryden. — 4.  Evisce- 
rated. Shnks.-S.  Induced  as  from  some  moti>e. 
S/tenser 

BRA'WWELL,  draw'wil,  s.  [draw  and  well.]  A 
deep  well"  a  well  out  of  which  water  is  drawn  by  a 
long  cord .  Gr&iv. 

To  DRAWL,  driwi,  v.  n.  [from  draw.]  To  utter 
any  tliiirg  in  a  slow  way.  Pope. 

DRAY,  dii,  ■  ? 

DRA'YCART,  dri'kJrt,      J 
[»pa5.  Sax.]    The  car  on  which  beer  is  carried. 
Cay. 

DRA'YHORSE;  dri'hSrse,  s.  A  horse  who  draws  a 
dray.  Titlkr. 

DRA'YMAN,dri'min,  s.  [dray  and  man.]  One  that 
attends  a  ilray.  .So((//2. 

DRA'ZEL,  dr^/.'/.l,  s.  [from  droslesse,  Fr.]  A  low, 
mean,  wortlikss  weiich.  fludibra.i. 

DREAD,  dr^il,  s.  [T)p:.b,  Sa\.]— I.  Fear;  terrour; 
affright.  Til/iit.\on.—2.  H.ibitual  fear;  awe.  Genesis. 
— 3.  The  person  or  thing  leaied.  Prior. 

DREAD,  drjd,  a.  [>5)iif.'&,  Sax.]— 1.  Terrible;  fright- 
ful. Milton.— 2.  Awful;  viricrablc  in  the  highest 
degree.  Millrni. 
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To  fear  iiv-  an  excessive 

To  be  in  fear.    Deutero- 

.    One  that  lives  in  feav. 


To  DREAD,  drJd,  v.  a. 

digree.  IVake. 
To  DREAD,  AtlA,  v.  n. 

nomy. 
DREA'DER.  dr?d'ftr,    s 

Su-ift. 
DREA'DFUL,dild'f4l,a.  [dread  and  full.]  Terrible; 

trightCul-  Glanvitte. 
DREA'DFULNESS.drJd'iil-nas,    s.    Terribleness; 

fiip,htriihiess    Hakevcell. 
DREA'DFUl.LY,  drjd';t\lj,    ad.    [from  dreadful.] 

Terribly;  frightfully.    Dryden. 
DREA'DLESSNESS,drS.'lJs-nSj,   s.    [liorn  dread. 

less.]     Fcarli  ssties-;  intr.  piditj  .  Sidney. 
DREA'pUESS,  rligd'l?s,  a.    Fearless;  unaffrighted; 

intr  nid.  S/i:nser. 
DREAM,  diiuK-.  s.  [droom,  Dutch.]- 1.  A  phantnsiAr 

of  sle  p;  th-  thought  of  a  sle  .ping  man.  Urtjden-— 

2.  An  i'tlc  fancy.  -S/iakspeare. 
To  DREAM,  d'-ime,  v.  n.— 1.  To  have  the  repres  nta- 

tioii  of  something  in  sle.  p.  Tatler.—2.  To  think;  to 

imagine.  Burnet.— 3.  To  think  idlj .  Smith.— 4.  To 

be  sluggish-  to  idle.  Dryden. 
To  DREAM,  drime,  v.  a.     To    see  in  a    dreanj. 

Dryden. 
DRE'AMER,  dvj'indr,  s.  [from  dream.]— 1.  One  who 

has  dreams.  Locke. — 2.  An  idle  fanciCiil  man.  Slinks. 

—3.  A  mope;   a    man   lost  in   wild   imagination. 

Prior-— 4.  A  sluggard:  an  idhr.  i 

DRE'AMLESS,  drjme'lgs,  a.    Free   from  dreams. 

Camden. 
DREAR,  drJre,  a.    [bjieojiij,  Saxon.]    Mournful; 

dismal.  Milton. 
DRE'ARIHEAD,  dr4'r4-h?d,    s.    Honour;  dismat- 

ness. 
DRE'ARIMENT.drJ'rJ-mSnt,  s.   [from  dreary.]- 1. 

Sorrow;  disnialn.-ss;  m  laiicholy.  Spenser.— 2.  Hor- 

rour;  di-pad;  tM'rour.  SjKnser. 
DRE'ARY,dr^'.*,  a.  [bpeopij;.  Sax.]— 1.  Sorrowful. 

distressful.    Speiiser.—2.  Gloemy;   dismal;   horrid; 

Prior. 
DREDCiE,  drJdje,  s.     A  kind  of  net.  Carew. 
To  !)REDGE,  drSdje,  v.  a.     To  catch  with  a  net. 

Cii'-eie.      * 
DRFroGER,  drJd'jfir,  s.  [from  dredge.]    One  who 

fislies  with  a  dredge. 
DRE'GGINESS,  d.Jir'gi-nJs,  s.  [from  dreggy.]  Ful- 
ness of  dregs  or  lies;  fecuK  nee. 
DRE'GGISH,  dr^s'glsh,  a.  [from  dregs.]  Foul  with 

lees;  feculent. 
DRE'GGY,  drJg'gi,  a.   [from  dregs.]     Containing 

dregs;  co'isisting  of  dregs;  feculent.  Boyle. 
DREGS,  drJgz,s.[t)]i  prr  n.  Sax.]— 1.  The  sediment 

of  liquors;  tlir  1  es;  the  grounds.  Davies.  Sandys.— 

2.  A:.y  thing  by  which  purity  is  corrupted.   Bacon. 

—3.  Dross;  sweepings;  refuse.  Rogers. 
To  DREIN,drine,  v.  n.     To  emptv.  Southern. 
To  DRENCH,  drinsh,  v.  a.  [to)ien'can.  Sax.]— 1.  To 

wash;   to  soak;  to   steep.  Milton.— 2.  To  saturate 

with  drink  or  moisture.  Philips.— 3.  To  phjsick  by 

violenci-.  Mortimer. 
DRENCH,  drJnsh,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  di-aughtr 

swill.  Milton. — 2.  A  physick  for  a  brute.    Sluiks. — 3. 

Physick  that  must  be  given  by  vioU  nee.  K,  Charles. 

4.  A  channel  of  water. 
DRE'NCHER.  di?iish'i\r.  s.  [from  drench.]— 1.  One 

thatdi|>s  or  steeps  any  thing.— 2.  One  that  gives 

physick  by  force. 
DKENT.  dii'ii,  participle.     Drowned    Spenser. 
To  DRKSS,  dils  v.  a.    [dresser,  Fr.]—1.  To  clothe} 

to    invest  with    clothes.      Drijdcn  —2.  To    clotlie 

pompously  or  elegantly.  7V7y/or.— .3.  To  adorn;  to 

deck;    to    finbelli<ili.    Clarendon.— 4.  To   cover   a 

wound  with  medicaments.  Wisemnn.-S.To  curry; 

to  rub  a  horse.  Taylor.— t.  To  rectify;  to  adjust. 
Milton-— 1.  'fo  prepare  for  any  purpose.  Mortimer. 

—8.  To  trim;  to  fit  any  thinv;  for  ready  use.  Morti- 
mer,—9.  To  prepare  victuals  for  the  table.  Dryden. 

—10.  To  train  a  horse.  Dryden. 
DRESS,  dr?s,  s,    [from  the  verb.]- 1.  Clothes;  gar- 
ment;  habit.    Gov.   of   the    7'o;ijfi/e.— 2.  Splendid 

clothes;  habit  of  ceremony,  ftorwn.— 3.  The  skill 

of  adjusting  ili-ess.  Pope, 
To  DRESS,  dr?s,  v.  n.  To  be  over  attentive  to  dresj; 

to  pay  a  dtie  reET^rd  to  dress. 
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DRiysSER,  d>'?s'sfii-,  s.  [tiom  dress.]— 1.  One  em- 
jilojed  in  (iiiiting:  on  the  cloihes.  ot  another.  IJri/- 
</fii.— i.  One  empio) .  d  in  regulating  or  adjnstinf^ 
ail}  iliii.f^*  Luke —S. 'r\\i  Ix'iieh  in  a  kitchen  on 
which  nit  at  is  drest.  S^tifi. 
DKK'SSING,  drJ>'!.<ng,  s.  The  a|)plJcation  made  to 
a  soi-e.  IVistnian. 

OJHK'SSINUHOOM,  diii'slng-iSSm,   s.    The  room 

in  which clotiii  s  are  put  on.  Swi/i. 
DKEST,  di-4st,  part.  [tVuni  dresj.'] 
Tu  DKIB,  drill,  v.  a.    To  crop-,  to  cut  ofT'.  Dryilcu. 
To  DKl'BliLK,  drlb'bl,    v.  n.  fdrypp,  Danish.]— 1. 
To  I  ail  in  drops.    lVuoihvaiil.—2,  'I'o  tall  weakl) 
and  slowly.    i'/iaAi-.— 3.  'I'o  slaver  as   a  child  or 
idiot. 
To   DRl'BBLK,,  drih'bl,  v.  a.    To  throw  down  in 
drops.  Su'ijt. 

Uttl'iiLliT,  drli/l?t,  s.  [from  dribble.]  A  small 
sum;  odd  money  in  a  sum.  lirytkn. 

DKl'KH,  dri'fir,  s.  [from  dry.]  That  which  h:,^ 
tin  quality  of  absorbi'g  moisture;  a  desiccative. 
Bai  071. 

DH1^T,  drill,  s.  [Crom  drive.]— 1.  Force  impelKnt; 
impulse.  South. — 2.  Violence;  course.  S/Jcmer. — 3. 
Any  thing  diiven  at  random.  Dij/r!rn.—4.  Any 
thing  driven  or  borne  along  in  a  bod\.  fope.—S 
A  storu^;  a  shower.  Shaks.—6.  A  heap  or  siraium 
of  any  matter  thrown  together  by  the  wind. — 7. 
Ttiideiicj,  or  aim  ol' action.  Danid. — 8.  ^copeut  a 
disc'iii-se.  TiUotsou.  Sii'iji 

To  DKlF'l',drlrt,v.  a.  ['.ronithe  noun.]— 1.  Todrive; 
to  urge  fclong.  Litis.— 2  io  throw  together  on 
htaps.  Thoiti.sdn. 

To  DRILL,  dril,  v.  a  [drilKn,  Dutch.]— 1.  To  pierce 
any  thing  with  adrill.  Moaon.—2,  lo  perforate;  to 
bore;  to  pierce.  Bliiihnaii. — 3.  To  make  a  holt. 
Muxuii. — I.  To  delay;  to  put  off.  Addison.— 5.  To 
draw  thim  step  to  step.  South  — 6.  To  draw  slowly. 
Thomson- — 7.  'I'o  range  troops.  Hudil/ias.—S.  To 
train  to  arms. 

DRILL,  drll,  s.  [frorrf  the  verb.]— 1.  An  instrument 
witli  which  holes  are  bored.  Boijle, — 2.  An  ape; 
a  baimon.  Locke:— 3,  A  small  dribbling  brook. 
Sandys.  > 

To  DRINK,  drink,  v.  n.  pi-et.  drank,  or  drunk;  part, 
pass,  drunk,  or  drunken,  [fejiincan,  Sax.]— 1.  To 
swallow  liquors;  to  qiiencli  tiiirst.  T'lyloi:— 2.  To 
be  entertained  with  li(|Uors.  S/iaks. — 3.  To  be  an 
habitual  drunkard.— 4.  To  ORltiK.  to.  To  salute  in 
drinking. 

To  DRINK,  dr'ink,  v.  a.— 1.  To  swallow;  applied  to 
liqitids.  South.— 2.  To  siicli  up;  to  absorb.  Gay.—i. 
I'o  take  in  by  any  inlet;  to  hear;  10  see  Pope— A. 
To  :*ct  upon  by  drinking.  South.— 5.  To  make 
drunk.   Kings. 

DRINK,  drink,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Liquor  to  be 
sxvalliiwed;  opposed  to  meat.  Milton. — 2.  Liquor  of 
any  pailicular  kind.  J'hitifis. 

DRI'nKMONKY,  drink'mdn-i,  s.  Money  given  to 
hnv  litiiior.  Aihuinnui. 

DRVNKABLE,  diiiik'i-bl,  a.  [from  drink.]  Po- 
table. 

DUl'NKABLENES.S.  driuk'S-bl-nls,  s.  [from  drink- 
able.] (^uahty  of  being  tit  to  drink;  portable- 
ness. 

DRI'NKEH,  drink' fir,  s.  [from  drink.]  One  that 
drinks  to  excess;  a  driinkai-d.  South. 

To  DRIP,  drip,  v.  n.  [drippen,  Dutch.]—!.  To 
fall  in  drops.- 2.  To  have  drojis  falling  fi-om  it. 
Plioy. 

To  DRIP,  drip,  v.  a.-l.  To  let  fall  in  drops.  Suifl. 
—2  'I'o  drop  fat  in  roasting.  JVrtllon. 

DRIP,  drip,  s.  lliat  which  falls  in  drops.  Mor- 
timer. 

DRl'PPING,  drlp'plng,  s.  The  tat  which  housi- 
wives  gather  from  roast  meat.  StviJ}. 

DRI'PPINGPAN,  .  vlp'plu)'-i>4ii,  s.  The  pan  in 
which  the  fat  ot  roast  meat  is  caught.. 

To  DRIVE  drive,  v.  a.  pr  leiite  drove,  ancientl', 
diase;  part.  pass,  driven,  .irdr'V.,  [ftjiipnii,  S-v.] 
— 1.  'I'o  produc.  inolion  in  any  thi'.;;  b)  violeni  e.- 
—2.  To  force  along  by  impeluuus  p-i  ssure.- 3.  Ti 
expel  by  force  I'liim  anj  place.— 4  Ti'  lorre  or 
urge  inany  direction.- i  To  cuidi- nnil  reuulute  a 
carriage.— 0.  To  make  animals  ni^rcli  alon^  under 
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gnidai.ce.  Addison.— 7.  l  o  clear  any  pl;ice  by 
tbrciiig  away  what  is  in  it.  Vrydcn.—S.  To  force; 
to  coiujiel.  King  Charles.— 9.  'I'o  distress;  to  straiten. 
i/*-/i ,-(■)•.— 10.  To  urge  by  viulenee,  not  kindness. 
lirydeij.-ll. 'lo  impt  I  hy  influence  of  jiassion. 
Clinindon.—\2.  To  urge;  to  press  to  a  eoiielusioii. 
I)ifjljy.—13.  To  carr\  on.  Bmo7i.— 14,  To  purify  by 
motion.  VEslrdi)ge.—ii.  To  DRIVE  out.  To 
e.\p.l.  Knolles.  0 

To  DRIVE,  drive,  v.  n.— 1.  To  go  as  impelled  by  an 
extirnal  agent.  iSrojcij.— 2.  To  rush  with  violence. 
Dryden.-'i.  To  pass  in  a  carriagi;.  Milton.— 4,  To 
tend  to;  to  consider  as  th  •  scope  and  iiltin  .  ti  de- 
sign. Locke.— 5.  I'o  aim;  to  strike  at  with  fury. 
Dryden. 

To  DRi'  V  EL,  drl\'vl.  v.  n.  [from  drip.  i-l.  To  sl',ivef ; 
to  let  the  spiitl  fal!  i.i  drops.  Grinv.—Z.  I'o  be  weak 
or  loolish;  to  aote.  ShuLipirirc. 

DRI'V  EL,  driv'vl,  s.  [Iroiii  the  verb.]— 1.  Slaver; 
moisture  shed  I'roin  the  mouUi.  Dryden.— 2.  A  fool; 
an  ideot;  a  driv.  Her.  Sinney, 

DRl'VELLEH,driv'vl-ar.  s.  [from  drivel.]  A  fool; 
•in  idiot.  S-,iiJ't. 

DRI'VEN,    !.i>'vn     Participle  of  drive. 

DRrVKR,  drl'  fir.  s.  [from  drive.]— 1.  The  person 
or  instrument  who  gives  any  :iiotion  by  violence. — 
2.  One  who  diives  b;  asts."  5'nwrf^j.— 3.  One  v/ho 
diivi  s  a  carriage-.  Dryden. 

To  DlU'ZZLK,<;rlz'zl,  v.  a.  [driselen,  German.]  To 
shed  ill  small  slow  drops.  Shakspenre. 

To  DRi'ZZLE,  dri/.'zl,  v.  n.  lo  fall  in  short  slow 
drops.  Addison. 

DRI'ZZLY,  AAz'Xk,  a.  [from  drizzle.]  Shedding  small 
rain    Dryien. 

DROIL,  ilrdli,  s.    A  drone;  a  sluggard. 

To  DiiOIL.  droll,  v.  n.  To  work  sluggishly  and 
slowly.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

DROLL,'dioli ,  s.  [drolcr,  Freiicli.]- 1.  One  whose 
business  is  to  raise  mirth  by  petty  tricks;  a  jester;  3 
buffoon.  Prior,— 2.  A  tarce;  something  exhibited  to 
raise  mirth.  Sivift. 

DROLL,  drole,  a.     Comick,  farcical,  meiTy. 

To  DROLL,  diole,  v.  n.  [drOle,  Fr.]  To  jest;  to 
plav  the  buffoon    GUmville. 

DRu'"LLER\.dr6'lfir-i,  s.  [from  droll.]  Idle  jokes; 
buffoonery.  Gov.  of  theTonjiue. 

DRO'MEDARY,  diftH/^.d^-ii,  s.  [dromedare,  Ital.] 
A  sort  of  camel  so  called  from  its  switbiess,  because 
it  is  said  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  a  day.  Calmet. 
Kings. 

DROiNE,  drone,  [Sjioen,  Sax.]— 1.  The  bee  whicU 
makes  no  homy.  Dryden.— 2.  A  sluggaixl;  an 
idler.  Addison.— 3.  The  hum  or  instrument  of  hum- 
ming. ^ 

To  DRONE,  drone,  v.  n.  To  live  in  idleness. 
Dryden. 

DRO'NISH, dro'nish,  a.  [from  drone.]  Idle;  sluggish. 
Uni<:eti. 

To  DKOOP,  drSSp,  v.  n.  [droef,  sorrow,  Dutch.]—!, 
lo  languish  with  orrow.  i'fl/irfi/j.— 2.  To  faint;  to 
glow  weak.  Roscu7)mion. 

DROP.  drSp.  s.  [fejic.piia.  Sax.]—!.  A  globule  of 
moisture;  as  much  liquor  as  falls  at  ones  w  hen  there 
is  not  a  continual  stream.  Boyle.— 2.  Diamond 
hanging  in  the  ear.  Pope. 

DROP-SERENE,  drdp-sj-rene',  s.  [gntta  serena, 
Lat.]  A  disease  of  the  eye  producing  blindness,  and 
]iroeei  cling  from  an  inspissation  of  the  humour. 
Milton. 

To  DltOP,  drop,  V.  a.  [ttpoppan.  Sax.]— 1.  To  pour 
in  dro|)S  or  single  globules.  Deuierunoniy.—i.  To 
It  fall  Drydeu.—3.  To  1. 1  go;  to  dismiss  from  thu 
hand,  or  the  po.ssessiun.  Halts.— 4-  To  utier  slightly 
or  casually.  Amos.— 5.  To  insert  indinctly,  or  by 
way  of  digression.  Locke. — 1>.  To  intermit:  to  cease. 
Collier.— 7.  "I'o  quit  a  master.  VEstr,:nge.—S.  I'o 
let  go  a  dependent,  or  companion.  Addison,— 9.  To 
sufl'er  to  vanish, or  come  to  nothing.  Su-iji. — 10.  To 
beilrop;  to  s|M'ckl'. ;  to  variegate    Milton, 

To  DUOP.  didp.  V.  n.— 1.  To  fall  in  drops  or  single 
gldbiib  s.  Shriks.—2.  To  let  dri.ps  fall.  Psalms.— 3. 
'I'o  fall;  to  come  from  a  liiglier  place.  C h'^nie.—A. 
To  fall  spontaneously.  Milton.— f.  'I'o  fall  in  death) 
to  di  ■  suddenly.  Sluiks.—^.  To  die.  Uigby.—7.  To 
sink  imu  silcjite;  to  vanish ;  to  eoiue  to  nothing. 


DRU 


DRY 


Fite,fir,  fill.  fii>-ni«,mlt;-plne,i>ln;- 


AHilhon.   VofK.-S.  To  come  unexpectedly.   S/tfc- 

whicl.  rails  in  a^l's.  Don,„:-2.  That  wlacl.  drops 
whi-n  llie  eoiiiiiuioiisstic»ni  oases.  Pope. 

DK')'PLI--T,   dvSp'lJt,    s.     A  htlc  drop.     SliaKs. 

DHCyPS  rONE,  droi/stone,  s.  *par  lormed  into  the 
shape  (.rdr..i>6.   .''.(«/;.««/.-- 

DKO'PV'OKT,  di-a, 'wOit.  a.    A  plant. 

DUO'PSICAL,dioi.'si-kil.a.[rromdi-opsy.]  Diseased 

with  a  dvopsy.  Sliakspvnre. 
URO'PSIED.  di-6i/sld,  a.  [fiom  dropsy.]    Diseased 

with  a  dropsy.  Shakslirare.  . 

DUO'PSY,  d' 5i.S4.  s.   [hydrops  Lat.]  A  coll.  ct.on  «f 

water  in  the  bodv.  0(h;i<!/. 
DROSS,  dr6s,  s.    [ftpor,  Sax.]-1-   ^^e  recrement 
or  despumaiion  of  metals.  HoiMcr—l.  Kust;  ine.iis- 
t;ition  «i.oi.  metal.    A,l,lho„.-3.  R;;fiise;  leavings; 
sweipin^s:  IVcui.  nci ;  corruption,  rdlouon. 
DUO'SSINESS,  dros'si-nJs,  s.  [fioin  drossy.]  Foul- 
ness; fceiihiic, ;  rust.     Boy'e.  ^  „     o 
DRO'SSY,dr3>'s4,a.  [(rom  dr»ss.]-l;  Foil  «[  scon- 
ous  or  i-ecreiiientitious  pans.    Davies.-%.   V^  orth- 
|.  ss;  foul:  feculent.     Doiine. 
DRO'TCHEI.,  drot'tshSl.s.  An  idle  wench;  a  slug- 

eai't];  a  droz.zIf-  .  ,     ,         ^^ 

DROVE,  drive,  s.  [from  drive.]-l.  A  body  or  num- 
iM-r  of  cattle.  Haywarri.-2.  A  number  of  sh«ep 
driven.  South.-3.  Any  collection  of  anmtals. 
V'lf  n.—4.  A  crowd;  a  tumult.  Dnjden- 
DRO' VEX,  dro'vu,  part.  a.  [from  dnve.]  ^^"'^; 
DRO'VER,  dvi'vftr,  s.  [from  drove.]  ""^  that 
fats  oNen  for  sale,    and  drives   them   to  market. 

DROUGHT,  drSat,  s.  [Ojius-be,  S^xmi.]-!.  Dry 
weaUier;  w.uit  of  rain-    Sandys.-2.  Tlurst;  want 

of  drink.     Mikon.       , ,    ,     ,        „        j..„., „■!,.,■  T 
DiroU'GHTINESS,dr6u'tJ-n*s,s.  [from  diougnt).] 

The  state  of  wanting  rain.  k.  t    i 

DRO'UGHTY,  drid'tJ,  a.  tfrom  drough  .1-1. 
Wanting  rain:  sultry.  Ray.-I.  Thirst*;  dij  wiUi 
thirst.     Philips.  c     „- ^     i 

To  DROW\,  diotm,  v.  a.  L*P"ncnian,  Saxon,j--l. 
To  sufibcate  in  water.  King  Charles.-^.  To  o^el- 
whelm  in  water.  Knolles.-S.  To  "^eiflow;^  bu- 
ry in  an  inundation.  Dr,jd,n.-i.  To  immeige. 
Dm'ies.S.  To  lose  in  something  that  overpoweis 
or  covers.     Ifuttuil.  _  .  , 

Tu  DROWN,  dr6i\n,  v.  n.  To  be  suflTocated  m  waters. 

To  DROWSE,  driiz,  v.  a.  [drosen,  Dutch.]  To 
make  heavy  with  sleep.     Milton. 

t"dR0WSE,  Ji^&z,  v.'^n.-l.  To  slumber;  to  grow 
heavy  with  si  ep.  Milfon.-2.  To  look  heavy,  not 
cheerful.     Sliakslienre.  '       .  ■     •■ 

DRO'WSIHEAD,  dr&i'zJ-h^d,  s.  Sleepmess;  mch- 

nation  to  sleep.    Spfmei:  ^  .    , 

DRO-WSILY,  driiVzi-l^.  ad.  [from  drowsy.]-!- 
Sleepily;  heavilj.  Dryilen.-2.  Sluggishly;  idl) , 
slothfciily:  lazily.    Rale'gh. 

DRO'WSlJJESS.drou'zi-iiSs,  s.  [from  drowsy.J  1. 
Sleepiness;  heaviness  with  sl-ep.  .Crailtmv.-l. 
Idleness,  indohnce;  inactivity.  Bnron, 

l>RO'WSY,  di6i'z4,  a.  [from  drowse.]-!.  S>leep> , 
hea^y  with  sleep;  lethargick.  Cknveland.--2. 
Heavy;  lulling;  causing  sleep.  Addison.-3.  Stu- 
pid; dull.     Atterbunj.  .  .,,  ,^     •  u  t  nv 

To  DRUB,  driib.  V.  a.  [drul>er,  to  kdl,  Danish.]  lo 
thrash;  to  beat;  to  bang.     Hiidihrns. 

DRUB,  drftb,  5.  [from  the  verb.]  A  thump;  a  knock, 
a  blow.     Addisun.  ,         , , 

To   DRUDGE,  drftdje,  v.    "•    [dragl>en,    o  cnro, 
Dutch.]    To  labo.:r"  in  mean  offices;  to  toil  without 
■      lio' our  or  dignity.     Olwwj. 

DRUDGE, drftdje, s.  [from  the  verb.]  One  employ- 
ed in  mean  labmir.     S/mkspenre.     ,..,,. 

DRU'DGER,  drfldje-ar,  s.  [trom  drudge.]-!.  A. 
mean  lahourer.-2.  The  box  «ul  of  which  flour  is 
thrown  ou  roast  mi'at.  •       1 1 

DRU'nGERY,drai'je'ftr-i,s.  Mean  labour;  ignol.le 

toil.     Southern.  .  ,,       , 

DRU'DGINGBOX,  ai-adjeing-bflks,  ».  ine  Dox 
out  of  which  flour  is  sprinkled  upou  roa.t  meat. 

King. 


DRU'DGINGLY,  drfidje'lng-li,  ad.  Laboriously; 
toiisoiiiel). 

DRUG.drflg,  s.  [drngtie,  F-ench.]— 1.  An  ingredient 
used  in  pliysick;  a  medicinal  simple.  Sinit.'i.—2. 
Any  thing  wiliout  worth  or  vaUu;any  thing  of 
which  no  piircliasi  r  can  De  tuund.  i)ry«/en.— 3,  A 
drudge.     S/iokspeare, 

To  DRL  G,  dr6ff,v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  sea- 
son with  midiciual  ingredients.  Slinks.—^'  To 
tinciur"  with  so    ethingortVnsive.     JU;fro«. 

DRU'GGET,  dr&^'git,  s.  A  slighlT kind  of  woolen 
stuff.     Sicijl. 

DRU'GGIS'r,  difig'gist.  s.  [from  drug.]  One  who 
sells  physical  drues.     Boyle. 

DRUG-DAMNED^  drftg-dam'd,  a.  Infamous  for 
poisons.  ,  ^         t. 

DRU'GSTER,  drflg'stfir,  s.  [trom  drug.]  One  who 
sells  physi.nl  simples.     Aiteibitry. 

DRU'lD.'dri'iil,  s.  [deriu.  oaks,  and  hud,  incanta- 
tion.] The  priests  and  philosophers  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  ,  . 

DRU'IDICAL,  drd-ld'J-kil,    a.    Relaung    to     the 

DRU'IDISM,  dri-id'lzni,  s.  The  religion  of  the 
druids.     Gough. 

DRUM,  drdni.  s.  [tromme,  Danish.]—!.  An  instru- 
ment of  military  mtisick.- 2.  The  tympanum  of 
the  ear.        "  , 

To  DRUM,  drfira.  v.  n.— 1.  To  beat  a  drum;  to  beat 
a  tune  on  a  drum.— 2.  To  beat  with  a  pulsatory 
motion.     Dri/dm. 

To  DU  U'MBI.'E.  drfim'bl,  v.  n.  To  drone;  to  be  slug- 
gish.    Sknkspea.e. 

DRU'MFiSH,  drSm'flsh,  s.    The  name  of  a  nsh. 

IVood-wr.ri'.  ,    ,        r  J       •     -, 

DRU'MMA.10R,drficn-mi'jar,s.  [drum and  major.] 

The  chief  drummer  of  a  •^egimeiit.  Ckaveland.    _ 
DRU'MMAKER,  drfim'ini-kftr,  s.  He  who  deab  in 

drums. 
DRU'MMER,  dr&m'raar,  s.  He  whose  office  n  to 

beat  tlieiiruiii.     Criy.  ,     .         .r. 

DRU'MSTICK,  diftia'stlkiS.  [drum  and  stick.]  The. 

Slick  with  vvhich  a  drum  is  beatin. 
DRUNK,  drftnk,   a.  [from  drink.]—!.   Intoxicated 
with      strong     liquor;     in  briated.     Dryden.—Z. 
brenc*lied  or  saturated  with  moistiiiv.  Deut. 
DRU'NKAHD,  drftiik'drd,  s.   [from  drank.]    One 

given  to  excessive  use  of  strong  liquors,  '■outh. 
DRU'NKEN.  drftii'kn,  a.  [from  drunk.]— 1.  Intoxi- 
cated  with    liquor;  inebriat.d.     Bacon.— 2.  Given 
to    habitual  ebriety.— 3.  Saturated  with  moisture. 
Shaks.—'i.  Done  in  a  state  of  inebriation.  S-wiJt. 
DRU'NKENLY,  rirfln'kn-lfe.  ad.  [(rom  drunken.]  In 

a  drunfon  manner.     Shakspenre. 

DRU'NKENNESS,  draii'kn-nis,  s.  [from  drunken.] 

—1.  Intoxication  with   strong  liquor.    r»y/«J— 2. 

Habitual  ebriety.   Watts.-3.  IntoMCation,   or  me* 

briatioii  of  any  kind;  disorder  ot    the  taciilties. 

Spenser.  ... 

DRY,  dri,  a.   [fepis,  Saxon.]-!.  And;  not  w.  i;  not 

moist.     Bacon.--Z.  Without  rain.  Addtson.-^.  Not 

succulent;   not  juicy.    Stmks.-A.    Without  tears. 

Dniden.-S.    Ihirsiy;    athirst.     Shr:ks.—o.  Jijiiiie; 

Varien;  plain; unembellished.  Ben  Jonson.—l.  Hai^; 

severe.     HiidiOrns. 

To  DRY    drl,  v.  a.—!.    To  free  from   moisturp;    to 

arefy;  to  exsiceati.  Bacu,i.—2.  To  .xhale  moisture. 

IVuodu!Wd.—3.  To  wipe  away  moisture.— DenAa". 

—4.  To  scorch  with  thirst.     Jsam/u—S.    lo  dm.n; 

to  ,  xhaust.     Philipi.  .  ,   „ 

To  DRY,  drl.  v.  n.    To  grow  dry;  to  lose  moistuw?. 

DRV'AD,  ilrl'ad.    s.    [Iroia   .|.u„  Greek.]    A   wool- 

iiymph.     S/icnstone.  ....         , 

DKV'ER,  di  i  fir   s.  [from  dry.]  That  which  has  the 

quality  of  .^bborbing  moisture.     Temple. 
DRY'EYED,  dillde,a.   [dry  and   eye.]    Without 


tears;  without  Wiping.     MtUoti.       .,...„„. 
DRY-FOOT,     drl'fut,    s.    [A   term    of  the   chase.] 

Hunting  bv  the  seent  of  the  foot.  ^''"^'Pf"'-^-.^ 
DRY'LY,  dri'14,  ad.  [from  dry.]-!.  Without  mo «- 

ture.-2.  Cold'y:  frigidly;  without  affection.  D, y 

den.— 3.  Jejun.  ly;  barrenly.    Pope. 
DRY'NESS,  drl'nJs.    s.  [from    diy.]-!.    Want  of 
I      moiVture;'siccity.  Be«f/fv.-2.  Want  of  succulence. 
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S/mks.—3.  Wantof  emlK'llisluiiem;  wantot'iMitlios. 
Ben  J<mson.—4.  Wanl  of  sensibility  in  devotion; 
aritlily.    Taylor. 

DRY'NURSE,  (Irl'iifii-se,  s.  [dry  and  nurse."]— 1.  A 
woman  who  briiif^s  up  ami  feeds  a  cliild  wiiliuut 
the  bitast. — 2.  One  who  takes  care  ot'  another. 
S/ifikt/Kfire- 

To  DRY'NURSE,  drl'n4rse,  v.  a.  To  feed  without 
the  breast.     Hiulibrtis. 

DRY'SHOD,  dri'shii-i,  a.  Without  wet  feet;  with- 
out tresdi.ig  above  the  shoes  in  the  water.  Siiliity. 

DU'AL,  dd'41,  a.  [dualis,  Latin.]  Expressing  the 
number  t  ■  o.     Clarke. 

To  OUB,  dfib,  V.  a.  [toubban,  Saxon."]— 1.  To  make 
a  man  a  knight.  CaintJtn.—2.  'l"o  confer  any  kind 
of  dignity.  Cleavelanrl. 

DUB,  d  (lb,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  blow;  a  knock. 
Huiiibros. 

DUBIO'Sl TY,  di-bJ-3s'si-ti,  s.  [from  dubious.]  A 
thing  doubtful.  B^r^xtrn. 

DU'BIOUS,  d6'b4-&s,  a.  [dubius,  Lat.]— 1.  Doubt- 
ing; not  settled  m  an  opinion.— 2.  Uucertuin;  that 
of  which  the  truth  is  not  fully  known.  Derham. — 
3.  Not  plain;  not  clear.  Milton. 

DU'BIOUSLY,  dt'bi-Ss-li,  ad.  [Irom  dub'ioas.]  Un- 
cert;iinly;   without  any  determination.  Sw/Jt. 

DU'BIOUSNESS,  di'bi-ds-n6s,  s.  Uncertainty; 
doubtfulness. 

»U'BirABLE,  di'bi-ti.bl,  a.  [dubito,  Lat.]  Doubt- 
ful; uncertain;  what  may  Ite  doubted. 

DUBITA'TION,  dii-bi-ti'shdn,  s.  [rtubitatio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  doubting;  doubt     Grexv. 

DU'CAL,  di'kai.  a.  Peitaining  to  a  duke. 

DU'CAT,  dfik'ft,  s.  [fi-om  duke.]  A  .oin  struck  by 
dukes;  in  silver  v.ilued  at  aliout  liiur  siiillings  and 
sixpence;  in  gold  at  nine  shillings  an:t  sixpence. 
Bacon. 

DUCK,  dik,  s.  [ducken,  to  dip,  Dutch.]— 1.  A  wa- 
ter fowl,  both  wild  and  tame.— 2.  The  t'e  nale  of 
the  drakt'.- 3.  A  word  of  endearment,  or  fondness. 
S/iaks.—i.  A  declination  of  the  head.  Milton.— 5. 
A  stone  thrown  obliqu'  ly  on  the  waters,  called 
duck  and  draki.     Arbuthnut. 

To  DUCK,  ddk,  V.  n.  Lftot"  tbe  noun.]— 1.  To  dive 
under  water  as  a  dock.  Spenser.— 2.  To  drop  the 
head  as  a  duck.  Swifu—i.  To  bow  low;  to  cringe. 
Shakipeare. 

To  DUCK,  d&^.,  V.  a.  To  put  under  water. 

DU'CKER,  dfik'flr,  s.  [from  duck.]— 1.  A  diver.— 2. 
A  cringer. 

DU'CKING-STOOL,  dftk'klng-stftSl,  s.  A  chair 
in  which  scolds  are  tied,  and  put  under  water. 
Dorset. 

DUCK-LEGGED,  •  flk'Ifgd,  a.  [duck  and  leg.] 
Short  leggt'd.     Drijilen. 

DU'CKLIXG,  ddk'liiiir.s.  A  young  duck.  R/iy. 

DU'CKMEAT,  dftk'mlie,  s.  A  common  plant  grow- 
ing in  standing  waters. 

DUCKO'Y,  ddk-kAi',  s.  Any  means  of  enticing  and 
ensnaring.     Decay  <<f  Pitiy. 

To  DUCKO'Y, dok-kii',  v.  a.  [mistaken  fordecoy.] 
'I'o  entice  to  a  snare.     Grew. 

DUCKS-FOOT,  ddks'fCit,  s.  Bhck  siiake.root,  or 
mavapple.     Miller. 

DU'CKWEED,ddk'w^le,  s.  Duckmeat.  Bacon. 

DUCT, dfikt',  a.  [ductus,  Latin.]— I.  Guidance;  di- 
rection. ///3?nmoH(i.—2.  A  passage  tlirough  which 
any  thing  is  conducted.    Arbuthnut. 

DU'CTlLli,ddt<'tll,  a.  [ductilis,  Latin.]— l.  Flexible; 

{>iiable.  iiiyileii,—2.  Easy  to  be  drawn  out  into  a 
enurih.  Dryden.—S.  'I'nictable;  obsequious;  com- 
plying.    Philips. 

DU'CTILE.nESS,  ddk'tll-iiJs,  s.  [from  ductile.] 
Flexibility;  duciiiity.     Donne. 

DU'CTIHTY,  ddix'ttl'i-(4,  s.  Llit)ni  ductile.]-!. 
Quality  of  suft'ering  extension;  Hexibilit).  Waits,— 
2.  Obsefpiiousness;  coml>Ii:ince. 

DU'DGEON,  ddd'jdn,  s.  [dolch,  German.]-!.  A 
small  dagger.  Sliaks,—2.  Malice;  sulleniiess;  ill- 
will.     Hudibnis.  V Estrange. 

BUE,  dd,  a.  Particip  e  passive  of  owe.  [du,  French.] 
— L  Owed;  that  which  any  one  has  .i  right  to  de- 
mand. Smulriilge.—2.  Proper;  tit;  appropriate.  At- 
iepbUTJU.—i.  Kxact;  without  erroui.    Milton. 
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DUE.diVad.  [IrDm  the  adjective.]  Exactly;  nicely; 
duly.     Slink  peare. 

DUE,  dd,  s.  [from  the  ad|cctive.]— 1.  That  wliicli 
belongs  to  oik-;  that  which  may  ue  justly  claiiaetl. 
J>wil't.—2.  Right;  just  title.  Miltuii.—S.  Whatever 
curium  or  law  requres  to  be  done.  Oryden. — 4. 
Custom;  tiijuie.  ^iilitisoii. 

To  DUE,  iia.  V.  H.   To  -lay  as  due.    Shakspeare. 

DU'EI.,  dd'll,  s.  [duelliim,  Lat.]  A  combat  between 
two;  a  single  fi;;iit.     H^otler. 

To  DU'EL,  diVii,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fight  a 
single  combat.     Locke. 

To  DU'EL,  dJi'ir,  V.  a.  To  attack  or  tight  with  sing- 
ly.   Milton 

DU'ELLER,  dd'il-Idr,  s.  [from  duel.]  A  single 
combaiaiit.     Decay  of  Fiety. 

DU'ELLIST  du'il-lfst,  s.  [from  duel.]— I.  A  single 
combatant.  Suckling. — 2.  One  who  prulcsses  to 
live  by  rules  of  honour.     UEstrani^e. 

DUE'LL0,Ah-kV\6.%.  [Italian.]  Ttie  duel;  tlie  rule 
of  duelling.     Sliakspeare. 

DUE'NNA,  <ih.-k\\'nk,  s.  [Spanish.]  An  old  woman 
Kryi  to  guard  a  younger.  Arbuthnot.  Pope. 

DU'ET,  dd'it,  s.  [from  due,  Ital.]  A  sung  or  air  in 
I  wo  parts. 

DUG,  ddg,  s.  [deggia,  to  give  suck,  Islandick.]  A 
pap;  a  nipple;  a  teat.     Creech. 

DUG,  ddg,  preterite  and  part.  pass,  oi  dig,  Ad- 
dison. 

DUKE,  ddke,  s.  [due,  French;  dux,  Lat.]  One  of 
the  highest  order  of  nobility  in  England. 

DU'KEDOM,  ddke'.lfim,  s.  [from  duke.]— 1.  The 
seigniory  or  possessions  of  a  duke.— 2.  The  title  or 
quality  of  a  duke. 

DU'LBRAINED,  ddl'brind,  a.  [dull  and  brain.] 
Stupid;  dollish;  foolish.     SItiikspcare. 

DU'LCET,  ddl'sJt,  a.  fdulcis,  Latin.]- 1.  Sweet  to 
the  taste;  luscious.  MiUon.—i.  Sweet  to  the  ear;  har- 
monious-   S/uikspeare. 

DULCli'lCA'llON,  ddl-s4-fi-ki'slidn,  s.  [from 
dulcify.]  The  act  of  swieteniiig;  the  act  of  free- 
ing from  acidity,  saltness,  or  acrimony.  Boyle, 

To  DU'LCIFY,  ddl's4-fi,  v.  a.  [dulcitier,  Fr.]  To 
sweeten;  to  fre    from  acidit)'.     Wiseman. 

DU'l.ClMEH,  ddl's4-mdr,  s.  [dolciiuello,  Italian. 
Skinner.]  A  musical  instrunient  played  by  strilung 
the  brass  wire  with  little  Micks.  Daniel. 

To  DU'LCORATE,  ddi'koi,  Aie,  v.  a.  [donj  dulci^ 
I^atiii.]  To  sweeten;  to  make  less  acrimonious. 
Bacon. 

DULCORA'TION,  ddlko-ii'shdn,  s.  The  act  of 
sweetening.     Haian. 

DU'LHEAD,  ddl'hJJ,  s.  [dull  and  head.]  A  blocls- 
heail,  a  wretch  fuoiisb and  stupid.     Ascimm. 

DU'LIA,  dii'ii  4,  s.  [>s/-£'^.]  An  inferior  kind  (S 
adoration.  Slillingfeet. 

DULL,  ddl,  a.  [<l«l,  %yel3h.]-l.  Stupid;  dolii^h; 
bliickisli;  unapprthtnsive.  La(un.—Z.  liluiit;  uli- 
tuse.  Herbert.— 3.  Uiinad);  uwkMaixl.  S.iiney. 
— 4.  Hebetated;  not  quick.  Mattlinv.—S.  Sad;  me- 
lancholy.— 6.  Sluggish;  heavy;  slow  of  motion- 
Spenser. — 7.  Gl-oss;  cloggy;  vili .  .VAn.Vy.— 8.  Nut 
exhiljraiing;  not  delightlul.— 9.  Not  bright.  5/wA\f. 
—  10.  Drowsy;  sleep). 

To  DULL,  ddl,  V.  a.  [from  the  adjcciive.]- i.  Tt> 
stupify;  to  iiitittuate.  Asituiin.-Z.  Tu  blunt;  to 
obt.nd.  Bacon. — 3.  To  saddeii;  to  make  ineliui- 
clioly.— 4.  'l\>  hibitatt;  lo  weaken.  Spenm: 
— i.  To  damp;  to  clog.  Hooker.— 6.  To  make 
weiii-y  or  slow  of  luotioii.— 7.  To  willy  briglitness.* 
BueoH, 

DULLARD,  ddl'Ktrd,  s.  [from  dull.]  A  blockliead; 
a  doll;  a  stujiid  felLiw.  S/iakspeare. 

DU'LLY.ddi'l*,  ad.  [from  dull.]— l.  Slupklly;  dol- 
tiihly.  Dry<ien.—2.  Slowly;  slug.;idil).  Bacon. — 
3.  Not  vii;(ii'uusly;  uol  guyiy;  noi  Uiglitly;  not 
keenl\ ;  obtUM  ly. 

DU'LNEbS,  ddl'njj,  s.  [from  dull.]-!.  Stiipidityi 
weakness  of  intellect;  iudocilityv  i'""''''.—;;.  WaiU 
of  quick  perception.  Bucun.—i.  Drowsiness;  in- 
clinatiiin  to  sleep.  Sl.aks. — 4.  Sluggish  nest  ofmo- 
liuii.— 5.  Dimness;  want  of  lusti°e. 

D;  'LY,  dd'li,  ad.  [from  due.]- 1.  Propeily;  Hlly. 
Spenser.  Rogers.— 2.  Regularly;  «xuctl).    C€jie. 
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Ol'Mn,  <13m,  a.  [an,  feunip,  Saxon.]—!.  Mute;  iii- 
c;'i>;i!!le  of  sjieech.  Hooh-r — 2.  Ut-piived  oJ  sp  ceh. 
Dt'_  I  'ill.— 3.  Mute;  not  iisiug  words.  Roscommon. 
— 4.  Siii-ni;  retusing  to  speak.     Diyilen- 

Tn  DU'MBbOUND,  dain'toiiid,  v.  a.  [from  dumb.] 
■Jo  confuse;  to  strike  dumb.   S/ii'ctator: 

DU'MBLY,  dflm'li,  ad.  [from  dujub.]  Mutely;  si- 
l.-iiilj-. 

Dl.T'^iKM'.SS,  diim'nis,  s.  [from  dumb.]— 1.  Inca-" 
paeity  lo  speak.— 2.  Omission  of  speech;  mute- 
ness. S'i'ik.i.—S.  U.'fusal  to  speak;  silence.  Dryrlen. 

DUM1:»,  dump,  3.  [from  dom,  stupid.  Dutcli.]— 1. 
SuiTow;  melantholy;  sadness.  Hii:libras.—2.  Ab- 
sence of  iiiimi:   vevtrie.     Locke. 

DU'vlPlSH,  d&mp'isli,  a.  [from  dump.]  Sad;  me- 
lune'iol);  son-i '.vful.    Herbert. 

D-U'MI'LING.  dflm;>'iing,  s.  [from  dump,  heaviness.] 
A  suit  <i."piid;ling.    Dryden. 

DUN, dill,  a.  [t>un,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  colour  partaking; 
of  brown  and  blaek.  Neivton.—2.  Dark;  gloomy. 

To  DUN,d&u,  «.  a.  [biuuin,  Sa\on.  to  clamour.]  To 
claim    a  de'jt    with    vehemence  and   importunity. 

DU>fid&n,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  clamorous,  importu- 
nate^, troublesome  creditor.  Philips. 
DUNCE,  dSnse,  s.  A  dullard;  a  dolt;  a   thicksku'J. 

DUNG,  dfing;,  s.  [ftmej,  Sax.]  The  excrement  of 
animals  used  to  fatten  ground.     Donne. 

To  UUNG,  dftng,  v.  a.  To  fatten  with  dung.  Dry. 
den. 

D.U'NGEON,   dfin'jln,   s.  [from   donjon.]     A  close 
prison;  generally  spoke  of  a  prison  subterraneous. 
Addison. 
DU'NGFORK,    dingT^rk,   s.  [dung  and   fork.]    A 
fork  to  toss  out  dung  from  stables.  Mortimer. 

DU'NGHIL,  dfing'hll,  s.  [dung  and  hill.]— 1.  An 
hea])  or  accumulation  of  dung.  South.— 2.  Any 
mean  or  vile  abode.  Dryden.— 3.  Any  situation 
of  meanness.  Snndys. — 4.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a 
man  nier'ulj-  born.     Shaksf)eare. 

DU'NGHIL,  "dfing'hll,  a.  Sprung  from  the  dunghil; 
mean;  low.  Spi-Jiser. 

DU'NGY,  dSng'^,  a.  Full  of  dung;  mean;  vile;  base. 
S/i(ik.:pcarr. 

DU'.f;GYARD,  dfing'yird,  s.  [dung  and  yaixl.]  The 
place  of  the  tiuiigliil.  Mortimer. 

DU'NVER,  ddn'nfir,  s.  One  employed  in  soliciting 
petty  dtot.s.  Spectator. 

DUO'i;F.CIMO,  diVo'dSs-sJ-mo,  a.  [Lat.]  Belonging 
lo  tiie  numlxr  twelve. 

DUO'DECIMO,  dii-o'dSs-s§  rao.  s.  A  book  in  which 
one  sheer  of  pa  x-r  makes  twelve  leaves. 

DUO'DECUPLK,  dA-6'dJk-k&-pl,  a.  [duo  and  de- 
ciipidiis,  Lat.]  Consistinp;  of  twelve;  twelvefold. 
Arbiit/i7iot. 

DUPE,  dftpe.s.  [dupe,  Fr.]  A  credulous  man;  a  man 
ensily  tricked.     D.mcind. 

T   DUPE,  dftpe,  V..1.  To  trick;  to  cheat.  Pope. 

DU'PLE,  dii'pl,  a.  [duide.x,  Lat.]  Double;  one  re- 
pelled. 

To  DU'PLIC  VTi'.  d&'plJ-kite,  v.  a.  [duplieo, 
Latin  ]— 1.  ''"a  '  ;•'.--■;  lo  enlarge  by  the  repetition 
of  tlie  first  n^inorr  or  quantity  GianviHe.—2.  lo 
fold  toselhcr, 

DU' PLICATE,  d^nli-kate,  s.  Another  correspon- 
dt.iit  lo  the  I'lrst:  a  s  eond  tiling  oi'tiie  same  kind, 
as  a  ti:inscri])i  oi"  a  paper,  ll^odii'iird. 

DUPLlCA'TIv)N.  uu-jil^ka'slifin,  s.  [from  dupli- 
cate.]—! 'l"he  act  of  douUling.  Hale.— 2.  The 
act  of  f(ddiiig  together.— 3.  A  fold;  a  doubling. 
lyii-eninn. 

DU'PLlCA'l'UUE,  dtVple-kl-tfire,  s.  [from  dupli- 
cate.] A  fold;  liny  thing  doul-Ud.  Ray. 

DUPLi'dTY,  dA-plIs'i-ii,  s.  [dupiicitai,  Lat.]—!. 
Doubleiiess;  ihe  numbtrof  two.  JVatts.--2.  Dei  it; 
doiiblentss  of  heart. 

DURABl'LIIY.di-ri-bir^-t^,  s.  [durabilis,  Latin.] 
The  power  of  hsiiiic;  e-.duinnce.  Hooker. 

DU'JIAHLE,  diV.4-  1,  a-  [durahilis,  Latin]— 1. 
Lasli'.g;  having  :-.e  f|'\  ilin  of  long  continuj^nce. 
R<ileii;h.  Milton.— 2.  Having  successive  existence'. 
Milton. 

DU'll.4.B.J.ENESS,  d&'rJ-bl-nis,  s.    Powtr   cf  lasi- 
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DU'U ABLY.  .ItVrJ-bli,  ad.  [from  durabfe.]  In  a 
la'-tii.i;  manner.  Sidney. 

DU'RANCE,du'r4n5e,s.  [from  duresse,low  French.] 
— !.  Imprisonment;  the  custody  or  pnwer  of  a 
jailor.  Congreve,—2.  Endurance;  continuance;  du- 
ration.    Dryden. 

DURA'TION,  di-ri'shfin,  s.  [duraiio,  Lat.]-1.  A 
sort  of  distance  or  length,  thn  idea  whereof  we 
get  from  the  perpetually  prishing  parts  of  suc- 
cession. Lorke. — 2.  Power  of  continuance.  Rogers. 
—1.  Length  of  continuance.  Addison. 

To  DURE,  dire,  v.  n.  [duro,  Lat.]  To  last:  to  con- 
til. lie.     Raieigh. 

DU'REFUL.  diie'f&l,  a.  [from  endure  and  full.] 
Lasting;  of  long  continuance.    S/xnscr. 

DU'RELESS,  dSie'l^s,  a  [tiximdure.]  Without  c  n- 
tinuance;  fading.     Raleif/i. 

DURE'SSE. dh'rls,  s.  [French.]—!.  Imprisonment^ 
constraint.— 2.  [In  law.]  A  plea  used  by  way  of 
exception,  by  him  who,  being  cast  into  prison  at  a 
man's  suit,  or  otherwise,  by  threats,  hardty  used,, 
seals  any  bond  to  him  during  his  restraint. 

DU'RING,  du'ifng,  prep.  For  the  time  of  the  con- 
tinuanee.     Locke. 

DU'Rri*Y,diV.J-(J,  s.  [duret^,  Fr.]  Hardness;  firm- 
ness.    JVntton. 

DURST,  dfirst.  The  preterite  of  dare. 

DUSK,  dftsk,  a.  [dnyster.  Dutch.]— 1.  Tending  to 
d:irkness.— 2.  Tending  to  blackness;  dark  coloured. 
Milton. 

DUSK,  dflsk,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]—!.  Tendency 
to  darkness;  incipient  obscurity.  Spectator. — 2. 
Darkness  of  colour.     Dryden, 

To  DUSK,  dfisk,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make 
darkish. 

To  DUSK,  dfisk,  v.  n.  To  grow  dark;  to  begin  to 
lose  light. 

DU'SKILY.dftsk'J-lJ,  ad.  [from  dusky.]  With  a  ten- 
di'ticy  to  darkness. 

DU'SKI  H,  dask'ish,  a.  [from  dusk.]—!.  Inclining 
to  darkness;  tending  to  obscurity.  IVotton. — 2. 
Tending  ti)  blackness.     Spenser.. 

DU'  KISHLY,  dftsk'ish-  4,  ad.  Cloudily;  darkly. 
Baron. 

DU'SKY,  dflsk'J,  a.  [from  dusk.]— 1.  Tending  to 
darkness;  obscuiv.  Prior.— 2.  Tending  to  black- 
ness; dark-coloured.  Bacon.— 3.  Gloomy;  sad;  iii- 
tell  ctually  clouded.     Bentley. 

DUST,  dfist,  s.  [Duj-t.  Sax]—!.  Earth  or  other 
matter  reduct-d  to  small  particles.  Bacon. — 2.  The 
grave;  the  stat"  of  dissolution.  Milton.— 3.  Mean 
and  dejected  state.     Samuel. 

To  DUST,  dfist,  V.  a.  To  free  from  du-t;  to  sprinkle 
with  dust. 

DU'STMAN,  dfist'jniln,  s.  One  whose  employment 
is  to  c:rrv  aw:iy  the  dust.     Gay. 

DU'STY.  dfis'ti,  a.  [from  dust,]— 1.  Filled  with 
dust;  clouded  with  dust.——  Covered  or  scattered 
with  dust. 

DUTCHESS,  dfitsh'&s,  s.  [ducUess; ,  French.]—!. 
The  I  :dy  oi':;  diiKe.  Swift.— 2.  A  lady  who  has  the 
sovtreii^nty  of  a  duk'doin. 

DU'TCH¥,dfits'i'4,s.  [duche,  French.]  A  territory 
which  gives  title  to  a  duke.  Addison. 

DU'lCHYCOURT,dfitsli'^-kort,  s.  A  court  wherein 
all  matters  appertaining  to  the  dutch)  of  Lancaster 
aredecid.d.     Couel. 

DU'TEOUS,  di'ti-fis,  or  di'ishS-fis,  a.  [from  duty.] 
—1.  Obfdienl;   i/bs  tiuious.  Prior.— 2.  Obedient  to 
good  or  bad  purposes.    Shaks.—S.   Enjoin,  c     by 
duty.     Sliak.'^lJenrc. 
DU'TIFUL.  diVti-n'il,  a.   [d   ty  and  full  J— !.  Obedi- 
ent;    submissive   to    natural  or  lega     supi  riours. 
Su-ift.—2.  Expressive  of  respect;   givini'  token   of 
reverence;  iwevt-niial.   Sidney. 
DU'IIFULLY,   di'ii-ti'ilA,  ad.    [<"'»'"  dutiful.]- 1. 
Obidienily;  submissively.— 2.  Reverently;    respect- 
fully     Sidnei/. 
DU'l  IFULNESS.  dft-ti'fil-nes,  s.  [from  dutiful.]— 
1.  Obedience;    submission  to  just  authority.  Dry- 
den.— 2,  Reveriiici ;  respect.    Taylor. 
DU'TY,  di't-'.  s.  [from   due.]—).  That  to  vhicha 
man   is  by  any  natural  or  legal  obligation  bound. 
Luke.— 2.  Acts  of  forljearance  required  by  religion 
or  min-aliPr.    Taylor,— 3,  Obedience  or  submission 
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—no,  mdve,  nJr,  u3t;— tibe,  lib,  bill;— 4ii;_i,4in,l;— Miii,  I'His. 


»\iie  to  parents,  govm-nours  or  supn-ioiirs.  Uecmj 
uf  Pittij.—I.  Act  ot'revi  Ttnce  orre^peci. -Sicwier. 
—5.  'I'li»  busiiifsi  of;i  solilii  r  cm  guaid.  Ctarcmlun. 
—6.   Tax;  impost;  custom;  toll.  Arhiitknut, 

DWARF,  dwSi-l,  s.  [Opeujxs.  Saxoiu]— 1.  A  man  be- 
low ,tlie  cnmn^oii  si/.e  ot  iiien.  Broam.  Milton— 2- 
Any  animal  or  plant  below  its  natural  Inilu.  L'i>- 
traii^c.—3.  An  attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight  In 
romances.  Spensi:i:—4.  It  is  used  often  in  composi- 
tion; as,  dxvaij^ekler,  c/«'nr/-lio  eysncklc. 

To  DWAii  F,  dwirl,  v.  a.  To  hinder  IVoni  growing  to 
the  natural  bulk,     Adilison. 

DWA'RFISH,  dworf'isli,  a.  Below  the  natur;il  bulk; 
low;  small;  little.     Bcnileii. 

nWA'RFISHLY,  dw6rf''isli-l4,  ad.  [frotn  dwarfish.] 
Like  a  dwarf. 

DWA'RFISHNESS,  dw6rf*lsli-n?s,  s.  [from  dwarf- 
ish ]  .Mimiteness  of  statnr-;  littleness.    Gla7ivilli:. 

To  DWELL,  dwjl,  v.  n.  preterit-  dwelt,  or  dwelled, 
[duelia,  Islajulick.]— 1.  lo  inhabit;  to  liv.  in  a 
place;  to  reside;  to  have  an  habitation.  Levit'cus. 
—2.  To  live  in  any  form  of  habitation.  Hehrtivs. 
—3.  To  be  in  anj  state  or  condition.  Sluikn.—4. 
To  be  suspi-nded  with  attention.  Smith,— 5.  To  fix 
theniind  upon.  Pope— 6.  'lo  continue  long  speak- 
ing.    Sut!ft. 

To  DW  KLL,  dwil,  v.  a.   To  inhabit.  Milton. 

DWK'LLER,  dwSl'ltir,  s.  [from  dwell-]  An  inba- 
biti.nt.  Bacon. 

DWE'LLING,  dwJI'lIng,  s.  [from  dwell.]— 1.  Habi- 
titti.'u;  abode.  l),yden.—2.  State  of  life;  mode  ol 
living.     Daniel. 

DWK'LLIN(iHOUSE,dwll'Hng-h0ise,  s.  The  house 
at  which  one  livi's.     Ay'iffe. 

To  DWl'NDLE,dw1nd'(ll,v,  n.  [ftpinan,  Saxon.]— 1. 
To  shrink;  to  lose  bulk;  to  grow  little.  Ail'limn. 
—2.  To  degenerate;  tovink.  Noiris.  Swift.— 3.  To 
wear  away;  to  lose  health;  to  grow  tW ble.  Gaj. — 
4.  To  fall  :  wav;  to  moulder  off-     Claiendon. 

DY'ING,  di'lng.  The  participle  of  die.— 1.  Expi- 
ring; giving  up  the  ghost.— 2.  Tinging;  giviiig  a 
new  colour. 

PYNA'STICAL,  d!n-4s'i4-k4l,  a.  [from  dynasty.] 
Relating  to  themode  of  crovL-rnment. 

DY'NASTY,  di'nis-t4,or  dln'is-ti,  s.  [Wasfx.]  Go- 
vernment; sovereigntj.    Hrik. 

DY'SCRASY,  dis'kri-si,  s  [iucrzf»<ri».]  An  umlue 
mixture  of  elements  in  th  blood  or  nervous  juice;  a 
distemperature.     F/oyer. 

BY'3ENrERY,dis'sJn-t(^r-i,s.  [Juc-ivTsjia.]  A  loose- 
ness, wherein  dl  huiuours  flow  od'by  stool,  and  are 
soniet.iiii-s  attended  with  blond.     Ai'lMthnot. 

DYSPB'PSY,  dis'pjp'si,  s.  [rjo-,Tr.>.x.]  A  difficulty 
of  digestion. 

BY'SPHONY,  dls'fo-nj.s.  [Juir?«.n».]  A  difficulty  in 
speaking. 

©YSPNO'rcA,disp-nA'a,s.  [?u(rs-i.oi;«.]  A  difflcolly  in 
breathing. 

RY'SURY,  illzh'6-ri,  s.  [lurse'^'.]  A  difHculty  in 
making  urine.     Harvey, 


E 


E. 

>Ias  two  sounds;  long,  as  seine,  and  short,  as 
_  mfn.  £  is  the  most  fretiuent  vowel  in  the 
English  language;  fiir  it  has  the  peculiar  quality 
of  I- Mgthening  the  foregoing  vowel;  as,  cin,  cine. 
El  has  the  sound  of  e  long. 

EA<  H.  5tsh,  pron.  [elc,  Saxon.]— 1.  Either  of  two. 
D.'itirn, — 2  Every  one  of  any  inimber.  Milton.— 
3.  To  EACH  the  corresponding  word  is  at/ier. 

EAl)  4de  andeadi-.  denotes  happiness;  Eadgur,hap- 
l>i     i.iw.  r-    Cnmden. 

EA'OKR,  i'gfi  •,  a.  [i  a^ojt,  Sa\on.]— 1.  Struck  with 
desiie;  ardently  wishi:g.  Dry<lcii.~t,  Hot  of  dis- 
positioi);    veliemfnl;  ardent.    Hooker.   Spialt.—3. 
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Quick;  busy.  AiVtiinn.—i.  Sharp;  sour;  aciil. 
Slink.i.—s,  Keen;  severe;  biting.  Bacon. — li.  llrittle; 
inllexible.     I.orke, 

E\'  .ERLY,  4'gur-li,  ad.  [from  i  ager.]— 1.  With 
ardour  of  desire.  Stclmcy .—2.  Ardently;  hotly. 
Shak.s.—3,  Keenly;  sharply.  Kni'/ei. 

EA'GEKNKSS,  i\'tii-n?s.  s.  [from  eager-]-l.  Ar- 
d(mr  of  inclination.  R  gers-—2.  !mpetuosit\;  ve- 
h'-menc  ;  violence.     Itrydcn. 

EA'GLK,  i'gl,  s.  [aigle,  French.]— 1.  A  bird  of 
prey,  said  to  be  extremely  sharp-sighte'l.  S/iaks.— 
2.  Thesiandard  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Pope, 

E.VGLE-KVKl),  ^'kI-'kU-,  ».  [him  eagle  and  eye.] 
Sli:ir|)-sighted  as  an  ei-gle.  Ho7cel. 

E\'GLESPEED,  i'gl-spide,  s-  [eagle  and  spetd.1 
Swiftness  like  that  of  an  eagle.     Fojie. 

EA'GLESTONK,  i'gl-stone,  s.  A  stone  said  to 
be  found  at  the  entranee  of  the  holes  in  which 
the  eagi  1  make  their  nests.  The  cr/;. to/ on p  con- 
tains, in  a  cavity  within  it,  a  small  loose  stone, 
which  rattles  when  it  is  shaken;  and  evt-ry  fossil, 
with  a  nucli  iis  in  it,  has  obtained  the  name.  Cal- 
mef.  Hill. 

EA'GLPri',  i'glJt,  s.  [from  eagle.]  A  young  eagle. 
Onvie.?. 

EA'GRE,  ^':^6r,  s.  [a'ger,  in  Unniek,  is  the  ocean.] 

A  tide  swillinij  above  another  tdt".     Diiiilen. 
-EA'LDERMAN,  Jl'dflr-min.  s.  [ealtepnian,  Sax.] 
.Xlderman. 

E'\M.  inie,s.  [cam,  Saxon.]  L'ncle.  Fairfax'. 

EAR.  i^r.  s-  [eape,  Saxon.]— 1.  Tlie  whole  organ 
of  audition  or  hearing.  Dcrliam. — 2.  That  i)art 
of  the  ear  tliat  stands  ])ro!ninent.  Shaks. — 3.  Pow- 
er of . judging  oi' bariiiony. — 4.  The  head;  or  the 
person.  Kn'-I'e.f. — 5.  The  highest  partj  of  a  mart; 
the  toji.  I.' F.stranfii: — f>.  The  privilege  of  being 
readily  and  Undiy  heard;  favour.  Ben  Jpn.?oji.— 7. 
Anj  proieiii'Mces  from  a  large  body,  vai.sed  for 
the  sake  ol  hoMiiiu'  ir.  Taylor.  Cotigreve-S.  The 
sp'.ke  of  corn;  that  |)art  which  contains  the  seeds. 
Bacon.  Mortimer.— \i.  To  fa'l  together  by  Ihe.^KlVy. 
To  fight;  to  scuffle.  Morc.-'iO.  To  set  hy  the 
EARS.  To  make  strife;  to  mak  to  quarrel.  Au- 
diion. 

To  EAR,  4er,  V.  a.    [aro,  Latin.]  To  plough;  to  tilj. 
Shaks.    Genesis. 
.To  EAR,i^r,  V.  n.  [from  ear.]   To  shoot  into  .  ars. 

EA'RED,  khii,  a.  [fiom  ear.]— 1.  Having  ears; 
or  organs  of  hearing.— 2.  Having  fars,  as  ripe  cor^N 
Po/te. 

EARL,?rl,  s.  [eopl, Saxon.]  A  title  of  nobility,  an- 
ciently the  highest  of  this  nation,  now  the  third. 
Slinksbenre. 

EA'HLDOM,  Jrl'dftm,  s.  [from  earl-]  The  seigniory 
of  an  earl.     Srjcnser, 

EA'RLESS,  eir'iSs,  a.  [from  ear.]  ^W.-inting  ears. 
Pope, 

EA'RLINESS,  ?r'li-n?s,  s.  [from  carl;.]  Quick- 
ness of  any  aciion  with  respect  to  sri'.iieihing  else. 
S.rlney. 

EARL-MARSHAL  Irl-mir'shal,  s.  [earl  and  mar- 
sh'!.]  He  that  has  ciiief  care  of  military  solemni- 
ties.    Dr^den. 

EA'RLY,  Jr'le,  a.  [a-p,  Saxon,  iH'fore.]  Sv;on  M'ith 
res|>rct  to  somelliiiig  else.  Sniil/i. 

EA'KLV,  ii'\h,  ad.  [from  the  adjt-ctive.]  Soon;  be- 
times.  ll'aHrr. 

Tv  EARN,  ern,  v.  a.  [eapnian,  Sax.]— 1.  To  gain  as 
the  reward  or  wages  of  aboiir.  Sivijf.—2.  To  gain; 
to  ohtaiii.    Sh'K\pcaic. 

EAR'NEST,  ?r'n?sl,  a.  [eopnerr.Sav.]- 1.  Ai-dent 
in  any  nflection;  warm;  zealous.  Hooker.— 2.  ln« 
t"nt;  fix«l;  eacer.    Oiippa. 

EA'RNES T,  Sr',.Jst,  s.  [froin  the  adjective.]—!.  Se- 
riousness; a  Serious  event;  not  a  jist.  Shaks,— 1. 
[ernit/,,  penge,  Danish.]  Pledge;  handsel;  first 
fruits.  Smah:':ge.—3.  The  mon.  y  given  in  token 
that  a  bargain  is  ratified.   Decay  of  Picly. 

EA'RNES  ILY,  8r'ni>i-li,  ad.  [from  earnest.]— I. 
Warmlv;  attectionately;  zealouslv;  inipo' tunaielj . 
Snialridt;e.—2.  Eageih  ;  ih  sirously.    S/iakspeare. 

EA'RN'KSi  TNESS,  ji'ii5st-n§s,  s.  [rrou.  eaniest.]- 
1.  EagnTiess;  warmlli;  vehemence.  AdU'ion,—2, 
Solemnitj;  zeal.  Atterb«ry,—3.  Solicitude  care. 
Oryilrri,. 


EAS  ECC 

Fite,  fir,  rJll,  f4f,-m4,  mit;— pine,  plii;- 


EA'RKING,  JJi'i-Ing,  s.  [car  and  ring.J  Jewels  set 
in  a  ring,  and  worn  at  the  ears.  Stmiiys. 

EARSH,  ?ish,  s.  [fiorn  ear,  to  plough.]  A  ploughed 
field.  Mm/s  Viri^il. 

EA'RSHOT.eir'shot,  s.  Reach  of  the  ear.  Di-yden. 

EARTH,  *!■''!,  s,  [eop8,  Saxon.]— I.  The  element 
distinct  fVoin  air,  (ire,  or  water.  Thomson — 2.  The 
terraqueoiis  ijlobe;  the  wiiild.  Locke, — 3.  Different 
mortiiicaiions  of  terrene  matter.  The  five  genera 
of  «Jr'/'Jare,l.  Bol>-s.  2,  Clays.  3.  M>rls.  4  Ochres. 
5.  'I'ripelas.  Slinks. — 4.  This  world  opposed  to 
otiiev  scenes  of  existence. — 5.  The  hihabilants  of 
the  earth.  Genesis,— 6,  Turnhig  up  the  ground  in 
tillage.   Tusser. 

To  KAHTH,  Ivth,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
liide  in  the  eatth.  Diifden.—2.  To  cover  with  earth. 
Evelipi. 

To  EAR  rn,  kilh,  V.  n.  To  retire  under  ground. 
Tickcll. 

EA'RTHBOARD,  Jr^/i'bord,  s.  [earth  and  board.] 
The  board  of  the  plough  that  shakes  olf  the  earth. 
Moi-tiiniT. 

EA'RTHbORN,  ?iY//b6rn,  a.  [earth  and  born]— 1. 
Boi-n  of  the  earth;  terrigenous.  Prior.— 2.  Meanly 
horn.    Smith. 

EA'R  rHBOUND,JifA'bifind,a.  [earth  and  bound.] 
Fastened  by  th-  pressure  o.'  the  earth.    Shaks. 

EA'RTHEM,'  kr't/in,  a.  [from  earth.]  Made  of 
earth;  made  of  clay.    IVUkins. 

EA'KTHFLAX,  irfA'HiUs,  s.  [earth  and  flax.]  A 
kind  of  fibrous  fossil.    IVuorhvaril. 

EA'Rl'HINESS,  ixth'l-wh,  s.  The  quality  of  con- 
taining earth;  grossness. 

EA'H  rHLlNG,  IrfA'llng,  s.  [frum  earth.]  An  in- 
habitant of  the  earth;  a  poor  trail  creature.  Drum- 
mond. 

EA'RTHLY,  hth'Xl,  a.  [from  earth.]— 1.  Not  hea- 
venly; vile;  mean;  sordid.  Milton. — 2.  Belonging 
only  to  our  pi-esent  state;  not  spiritual.  Hooker.— 
3    Corporea;;  not  mental.    Pope. 

EA'RIHNUT,  Jrf/t'B&t,  s.  [earth  and  nut.]  A  pig- 
nut; a  root  in  shape  and  size  like  a  nut.  Ray. 

EA'R  rHQUAKE,  |i/A'kw4ke,  s.  [earth  and  quake.] 
Tremoiir  or  convulsion  of  the  earth.    Addison, 

EA'RTHSHAKING.  h-lh'%U\r-.\n^,  a.  [eiirlh  and 
shake.]  Having  povviT  to  shake  the  earth,  or  to 
vnise  earthquakes.   Mil/on. 

EA'RTHWORM,  Jrrt'wfirm,  s.  [earth  and  •*orm.] 
—1.  A  worm  bred  under  ground.  Bacon,— 2.  A 
mean  sordid  wretch.     Norris. 

EA'R  rHY,  Jrf/i'4,  a.  [from  earth.]— 1.  Consisting  of 
earth.  lVilki:is.—2,  Composed  or  partaking  of 
earth;  teiTine.  Miltun. — 3.  Inhabiting  the  earth; 
terrestrial.  Dryden.—^-  Rt-lalingto  earili.  Dryden. 
S.  No-  mental;  gross;  not  refined.  Slinkspenre. 

EA'RAVAX,  iJr'w  aks,  s.  The  cerumen  or  exuda- 
tion which  smears  the  inside  of  the  car.    Ray. 

EA'RWIG,  iii-'wig,  s.  [  ape  and  p:55a,Saxon.J— 
].  A  shealhwinged  ii'sect.  Drayl07i.—2.  A  whis- 
per r. 

EA'RWITNRSS,  ^Iri-'wli-iie  ,  s.  [ear  and  witness] 
One  who  attests,  or  can  attest  any  thing  as  heard 
by  himself.     Honker. 

EASE,  iz.e,  s.  [aisi,  French.]— 1.  Quiet;  vest;  undis- 
turbed tr.inquilli'y.  Dnv  cs. — 2.  Freedom  '  din  pain. 
Temple,—'^.  R^st  afti-r  labour;  iiitermis>  iji  of  la- 
bour. Sivifl, — 1.  lacility;  not  difi":culty.  Dry'lcn. 
— 5.  Uncoiistrunt;  freedom  from  harshness,  forced 
bchnviour,  or  conceits.   •  pe. 

To  EASE,  ize,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  Tof.ee 
from  pain.  Lo<  kc  -r-2.  'I'o  relieve;  to  assuage;  to 
liiitif;a(e.  Dryden.— J"  To  rtlieve  from  Inbour. 
Dryden.— 4,  'I'o  set  free  from  any  thing  that  oi- 
feiids.     Locke. 

EA'SEFUL,  i/.e'iftl,  a.  [ease  and  full.]  Quiet; 
peaceable.    S/inki/>earr. 

EA'SKI,,  44'sf  l,s.  The  frame  on  which  artists  place 
tlieir  canvass  to  paint  on- 

EA'SEMEN'l',  i/.e'niJut,  s.  [from  ease.]  Assistance; 
su|H>ovt.    S-iv'p. 

EA'SILY,  i'7.6-li,  !id.  [f  om  easy.]—].  Without  dif- 
ficulty. Prior.— 2.  Vl'iihoot  pain;  without  disiurl)- 
«nce.  Tcn\tlr.—i.  Readily;  without  reluctance. 
Drydc/i. 
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EA'SINESS,  J'zi-n?s,  s.  [from  easy.]— 1.  Freedom 
from  difficulty.  Tillolson 2.  Flexibility;  compli- 
ance; readiness.  Hooker.  Locke.— 3.  Freetlom  from 
constraint;  uoaffectedness;  not  formaUty.  Roscom- 
mon.—4.  Rest;  tranquillity.    Ray. 

EAST,*4st,s.  [eoft,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  quarter  where 
the  sun  ris.s.  ^W«;«.— 2.  The  regions  in  the  eastern 
;>arts  of  the  world.    Shakspeare. 

EA'STER,  i^s'tftr,  s.  [eaptjie,  Saxon-]  The  day  on 
which  the  Christian  church  commemorates  our  Sa- 
viotir's  resurrection.  Decay  "/  Piety. 

EA'S  lERLY,  Ws'tftv-14,  a.  [from  East.]— 1.  Coming 
from  the  parts  towards  the  East.  Raleigh.— 2.  Ly- 
ing towards  the  East.  Graunt.—3,  Looking  to- 
wards the  East.   Arbuthnot. 

EA'SIERN.iis'tflrn,  a.  [from  Bust.]— 1.  Dwelling 
or  found  in  the  east;  oriental.  Thomsem,—2.  Lynig 
or  being  toward  the  East.  Addison.— 3.  Going 
toward  the  East.  Addison.— 4.  Looking  toward  the 
Ea>  . 

EA'STWARD,  JJst'wftrd,  ad.  [East  and  toward.] 
'toward  the  East.  Brown. 

EA'SY.  i'ik,a.  [from  ease.]— 1.  Not  difficult.  Hook. 
er,—2.  Quiet;  at  rest;  not  harassed.  Smalridge.—3, 
Complying;  unresisting;  credulous.  Dryden.— 4, 
Free  from  pain.  Milton.— 5.  Readj ;  not  unwilling. 
Dryden.— (>,  Free  from  want;  contented.  Sioift.— 
7.  Unconstrained;  not  formal.    Pope. 

To  EAT,  iie,  v.  a.  preterite  ate  or  eat;  part,  eat,  or 
eaten.  [eCan,  Saxon.]— 1.  I'o  devour  with  the 
mouth.  Exodus.— 2.  I'o  consume;  to  corrode. 
Tillotson.—3.   To  swallow  back;  to  retract.    Hake- 

7VCll, 

To  EAT,  he,  v,  n.— 1.  To  go  to  meals;  to  take 
meals;  to  feed.  Maltlie^v- — 2.  To  take  food.  Locke, 
3.  To  be  maintained  in  food.  Proverbs,— 4,  To 
make  way  by  corrosion.  South. 

EA''rABLE,^'ta-bl,  a.  [from  eat.]  Any  thing  that 
may  be  eaten.    King. 

EA'TEN,  i'fi,  part.  pass,  of  to  eat. 

EA'TER,  4'tflr,  s.  [from  eat.]— 1.  One  that  eats  any 
thing.  Abbot. — 2.  A  corrosive. 

EATH,  ikt/i,  a.  [ea»,  Saxon.]  Easy;  not  difficult, 
Fniijriji. 

KA'VH,hkh.  ad.  [from  the  adjective.]  Easily. 

EA'TINGHOUSE,  i'tfng-h&Ase,  s.  [eat  and  house.] 
A  house  where  provisions  are  sold  ready  divised. 
L^Estrange, 

EAVES,  4vz,  s.  [epere.  Sax.]  The  edges  6f  the  roof 
which  overhang  the  house.     Woodivard, 

To  EA'VESDROP,  ivz'dr6p,v.n.  [eaves  and  drop.] 
To  catch  what  conies  from  the  eaves;  to  listen  un- 
der windows.  Slmkspeare. 

EA'VESDROPPER,  4vz'dr3p-pflr,  s.  A  listener  un- 
der windows.  Shakspeare. 

EBB,§b,  s.  [ebba.  Saxon.]— 1.  The  reflux  of  the  tide 
towards  the  sea.— 2.  Decline;  decay;  waste.  Ros- 
cominen. 

To  EBB,  Jb,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  flow  back 
tow.irds  the  s -a.  Shaks.— 2.  To  decline;  to  decay. 
Hnlifa.r. 

E'BFN,  gli'n, 

E'BON, 
[ehenum,  Latin.]    A  hanl,  black,  valuable  wood. 
Moxoti,  ^ 

EBRl'ETY,  i-hrVJ-tJ,  s.  [ebrietas,  Lat.]  Drunken- 
ness; intoxicated  b\  strong  liquors.  Brown. 

EBRlO'SI'lY,^-bri-os'i-te,  s.  [ebriositas,  Lat.]  Ha- 
liitVKil  drunkeniii  ss.  Brnrn. 

EBl'LLl'l'lON,  glviii-lisli'an,  s.  [ebuUio.  Latin.]— 
1.  The  act  of  boiling  up  with  heat.- 2.  Any  intes- 
tine motion.— 3.  That  striiggling  or  effervescence 
which  arises  from  the  mingling  any  alkali/.aie  and 
acid  liquor;  any  intestine  violent  motion  of  the 
parts  of  a  fluid.     Nerrfon. 

ECCE'NTRICAL,lk-s§n'irfe-kil,"i„ 

ECCK'NThICK,  Jk-s^i.'trik,  i  ^' 
[  ccentri  '.s,  LtUin.J- 1.  De' iating  from  the  cen- 
tr;  .—2.  Not  havir\g  the  same  centre  with  imotlier 
circle.  Nnvtou.—3.  Not  terminating  in  tin  same 
point.  Bacon.— 4.  Irregular;  anomalous.  King 
Charles, 

ECCENTRrCIlY,  ?k-sin-trls'i-td,  s.  [from  ecccii- 
I  trick.]—!.  Deviation  fron:  a  centre.— 2.  The  state 
'     of  liaviujf  a  different  centtf  from  another  circle. 


•J.Jb'n,    ^, 
S^b'fin.r 
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Holder.— 3.  Excursion  (i-oin  the  proper  orb.  IFntton. 

ECCHY'MOSIS,  ^K-ki-iiio'  Is,  s.  [.ux/.a^trs.]  Livii! 
spots  or  blotches  in  tlie  skin.    Hlneman. 

ECCLKSIA'S  llCAL.*k-lil4-z'ie4s-.4kai,7,, 

ECCLKSIA'STICK,  Ik-kl4-zlii-as'tik,         J 
[ecvl- siasticus,  Latin.]  Relating  to  tlie  church;  m.t 
civil.    Hooker.    Sjviji. 

ECCLESIA'STICK,  fk-kli-zhj-is'tik,  s.  A  person 
iledicftied  to  the  ministries  of  religion.    Biiriitt. 

ECCOPRO'TICKS,  lu-ko  pr6' 'Iks,  s.  ^a  anc' 
xo-if,.]  Such  medicines  as  gently  purge  the  bell). 
Hailiey. 

E'CHINATE,  i'kJ-nit",         \„ 

E'CHINATEU,  i'ki-ni-tld,  S 
[from  echinus,  Lai.]   Bristled  like  an  hedgehog;  set 
with  prick!  s.    H'onduar/I. 

ECHI'NUS,  i-kl'nfls,  s.  [Latin.]—!.  A  hedgehop.— 
2.  A  shell-lish  set  with  prickles.— 3.  [Wth  bota- 
nists.] The  prickly  head  of  any  plant.— 4.  [In  ar- 
diitecture.]  A  member  or  ornament,  t. king  its 
name  from  the  roughness  of  the  carving.  Harris, 


E'CURIE,ik'liix-ri,s.  [Fr.]  A  place  for  the  houslny 
of  horses. 

KDA'ClOUS.iHli'shfls,  a.^Cedacitas,  Latin.]  Eating; 
voracious;  ravenous;  greedy. 

EDA'C'ITY,  i.<lis'i-t4,  s.  [etlacitas,  Latin.]  Voracity; 
rr    nnus:  e  s.    Bnron. 

To  E'ODER,  Jd'dftr,  v.  a.  To  bitid  a  fence.  Mor- 
timer. 

EDDER,Jd'd&r,  s.  Such  fencewood  as  is  commonly 
put  upon  th'   top  of  lenci-s.    Tu.i.ier. 

E'DDY,  ?d'd4,s.  [e'ft,  backward,  again,  and  ea,  wati'r, 
Saxon.]- 1.  The  water  that  by  some  repercussion, 
or  opposite  wind,  runs  contrary  to  the  main 
stream.  Drydeii.—2.  Whirlpool;  circular  motion. 
Drt/iten. 

E'DDY,  Jd'dJ,  a.  Whirling;  moving  circularly. 
Dryden. 

EDEAIA  ro'SE,  ?d.J.raa-t6se',  a.  loiJ>iM«.]  Swelling; 
full  of  humouvs.  Arhutlinut. 

EDE'NTATED.  J-dln'ii-tSd,  a.  [edentatus,  Latin  J 
Deprived  of  teeth.     Diet, 


E'CHO.  §k'  .6,  s.  [>-.!%;•, "I— 1.  E.ho  was  supposed  to  EDGE,  6dje,  s.  [eeje,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  thin  or  cut- 
have  been  once  a  nymph,  who  pined  into  a  sound.  ting  part  of  a  blade.  Shaks.—2.  A  narrow  part  rising 
Sidnei/,—2.  The  r  turu  or  lepsrcussion  of  any  from  a  broader. — .^.  Keenness;  acrimony.  S/iaks.-' 
sound,   inron— 3.  The  sound  returned.    S/iaks.     j      4.  T»j«fcf'/j  oh  EDGE.  To  cause  a  tmgling  pain 

To  E'CHO.  ^iv'  6   '.n.— ].  To  resound;  to  give  the;      in  tin- teeth.    Ba'on. 

repHKtusMon  of  a  voice.   Shaks.—2.  To  be  sounded  i  To    EDGE,    6dje,  v.  a.     [from  the  noun.]— 1.    To 
back.    Bfa  kiiiore.  \      sharpen;  to  enabl'  to  cut.   /);;/  fn.— 2.  To  furnish 

To  E'CHO  Sk'k6,v.  a.  To  send  back  a  voice.  De- \  with  an  edge.  Dryden,— 3.  To  border;  to  fringe. 
cay  (J'  Piety,  \      Pope.— A.  To  exasperate;  to  enibitter.  Hayward.— 

£CCL/(//fC/'S.SE.V£yT,  iu'klire'siz-niSiit,  s.  [Fr.]         5.  To  put  forward  beyond  a  line.     Locke. 
Explanation;  the  act  ol  cle.iriug  up  an  ai)air.    Cla-    Tu  EDCJE,  ^djc,  v.  a.   To  move  against  any  power. 
rendon.  Dryden, 

Cf  LJ'y;  4-Uliw',  s.  [French.]  Splendour;  show; !  E'DGED,6djd,  Jd'jSd,  part.  a.  [from  edge.]  Sharp^ 
lustre.     Polic,  not  blunt.     D'gby, 

ECLE'CTICK.  ?k-llk'ilk,  a.  [tx^txi.wis.]  Selecting;  E'DGING,  gd'jing,  s.  [from edge.]— 1.  What  is  added 
choosing  at  will.  U'ntts.  to  any  thing  by  way  of  ornament.  Dryden— 2.  A 

ECLE'GMA,  fek-lSg'm4,  s.   [m  and  Xsi%siv.]  A  form  |      narrow  lace. 

of  medicine  made  by  the  incorporation  of  oils  with     E'DCiELESS,  Sdje'lSs,  a.    [from  edge.]   Blunt;  ob- 
syriips.  ti:se;  unable  to  cut.    VEslrange, 

ECLl'PSE,  i-klips',  s.  [./.\!»v>i  .]— 1.  An  obscuration  i  E'DGETOOL,  Jdje'tSSl,  s.  [edge  and  tool.]    A  tool 
of  the   luminari(  s   of    heav.n.    f!^aller,—2.   Dark-  '.      made  sharp  to  cut.    Dorset, 
ness;  ob~curatioii.  Raleigh.  \  E'DGEWISE,  &dje'wlze,  ad.  [edge  and  wise.]  With 

To  ECI. I' PSE,  i-kl}pi',  V.  a.    [from  the  noun.]— 1.  !      the  edge  put  into  any  paiticular  direction.    Ray 
Todarkena  lumi.iary.  C)w/i.— 2.  To  extinguish;  J  E' 


to  put  out.  S)taks,—^,  To  cloud;  to  obscure.  Calmny. 
—4.  To  disirract-.   Cltirendon. 
ECLl'PITCK,  4-ul!:.'ilk.  s.     [ix^siT^r./x.]    A  great 
circle  of  the  sphere,  supo.  sed  to  be  drawn  through 
♦iie  middle  of  the  Zodiack,  and  making  an  angle 
with   the    Equinoctial,  i..  the  points  of  Aries  and 
Libra,  of  23°   3n',  which  is  the  sun's  greatest  de- 
clination. Harris, 
E'cLOGUE,  Sk'lftg,  «.   [./>.^><.]    A  pastoral  poem, 
so  call  d   bi  cause   Virgit  called  his   pastorals  ec- 
logues.   Pope. 
ECO'NOMY,4-k6i.'o-mi,  s.  [c..to.  v.-',.]— I.  The  ma- 
nagement  of  a  family.    Taylor — 2.  Fru  ,-dlity;  dis- 
cretion  of  expense.— 3.  Dispo  jtion  of  things;  regu- 
lation. Ham.— 4     The  disposition   or  arrangem.  lit 
of  any  work.  Ben  Jonson.—5,    System  of  motions; 
distribution   of  eveiy  thing  10  its  proper   phice. 
Blaekinore. 
ECONO'  MIC  AL,  Jk-kf)- ioin'4-k Jl,  7 
ECONO'MICK,Jk-K/)-n6m'1k,         5    ' 

[fioMi  (  eiiiiomy.]— 1.   Pertaining  to  the  regulation 
of  an  houM  ii..ld.   na\'ies.—2.  Frugal.    If'ottou, 
ECPHRA'CTUKS,*: -li-ai.'ilks,  s.   [.«  and  r^itlr...] 
Such   nie<Iiciii.s  as   render  tough  humours    thin. 
Harvey. 
E'CSTACY,  iks'ii-si.  9.    [s«--xti,-.]— 1.  Any  pasxion 
in  which  the  thiiug  ts  are  absorlied,  and  in  which 
the  mind  is  for  a  time  lost.   Suckling,— 2.  Excessive 
joy;    rapture.      P    or.— i.     Enthusiasm;   exo  ssive 
elevation  o;  the  mind.  Milton— 4,  Excs.ive  grief 
or  Biixietv    S/inks.—S    Madn  ss;  distraction. 
E'CSTASlliD,  Jks'i4-sld,H.  [from  ecstaty.]  Ravish- 
ed   Norrit. 
ECSTVTICAL.  Jks-iat'4-'..ai.7 
E   S'A'I  ICK,  Jks-ta   "a.         s 
[:i.i»  I/O-.]— 1     Ratish  d:   raptunus;    elevated   to 
etst:icy.    Sti'liiiijleet.—2.  B.  1..;^  ii.  me  hi^'liest  de- 
gree of  \o\ ,    Pope. 
E  CTYPE,  Ik'iJpe,  s.  [.'.tub^o,.]   A  copy.  L«ke. 
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DIBLE.  §d'i-bl,  a.  [from  etlo,  Latin.]    Fit  to  he 
eaten-    More. 
E'DICT,  4'dik«,  s.  [edictum,  Lat.]   A  proclamation 

of  command  or  prohibition.    Addison. 
EDI FIC  A'TION,  Jd-i-fe-ki'shan,  s.     [edificitio,  La- 
tin/;— 1.  The  act  of  buildingup  man  111  ilie  hath; 
improvement   in    holiness.     T'aytor.—Z    Improve- 
ment; instriictiiiii.     Addison. 
E'DIHCE,8.1'i-fis.  s.  [iedificiuiu,  Latin.]  A  fabrick; 

a  building.     Beiitleii. 
E'DIKIKK,  ld'i-ri-6r,  s.    [from  edity.]     One   that 

improves  or  instructs  another. 
To  E'DIFY,  iiVk-i  i,  V.  n.     [idifico,  Latin.]—!.    To 
bMild.     Chap-.inih  -'■2..   To    instruct;    to    improve. 
Hnuker.—I.  To  tf  ach;  t"  persuade.    B-non, 
E'l)lLK,4'dlle,  s.  [aedilis,  Liitin.]    llie  title  of  a  ma- 
gistrate in  old  Rome.    Shakspcare. 
EDi'l  ION,  ^-dlsh'fin.  s.    [vditio.  Lat.]—!.  Fublica- 
timi  of  any  tlang,  particularly  of  a  1kjiV:c.  Burnet.— 
2.  Ke|»iblication,  witli  revisal.   Baker. 
E'oriOR,  Jd'4-ifir,  s.  [etlitov.  Lntii..]   Publislier;  he 
tli:ii  revises  or  prepares  any  work  fo.   publication. 
Aildison, 
Tu  E'DUCATE,  Jd'jA-kit.,  v.  a.  [edueo,  I.atin.]  To 

bi-eed;  to  bring  up.    Swift, 
EDUCATION,   fd-ji-ki'shin,   s.    [fioiii  educate.] 

Formation  of  manners  iii  youth.    Swif'. 
To  EOU'CE.  i-tluse',  v.  a.  [etluco,  Latin.]  To  brins: 

out;  :o  extract.     Glanville, 
EDU'CriO:,  *.<lfik'sh6n,  s.  [from  educe.]  The  act 

(•f  biiiiging  inj  thing  into  view. 
Tn  i::i"'l.CORArE,  Jdftrki-rite,  v.  a.  [Iroiu  dul- 

C!s,  ;  :r  ]  To  sweeten. 
EDV;.-    /!? A'TION, i-ilfil-ki-ri'shftn,-..  .uomedul- 

coratf. I      '  ••  act  of  sweet<niiig. 
To  EEK,  i      .  >    a.  [  acsn,  Sax.]  See  KlxK.— 1.  To 
make  bipgc        'h>-  addition  of  .iiuiihe  •  piice.— 2. 
To  'uppiv  any    .    'cioncy.  .Siynscr, 
EEL,  iil,  s.'[  clI,  Sax.  ■    "A  serpentine  sliniy  fish,  that 
lurks  ui  mud.    Shakspeare. 


EFF 


EGl. 


Fite,  fir,  fill,  fli;-mt,  mit;— pWie,  pln;- 


K'RN.  till,  ail.  Contracted  from  euf  71.  V Estrange. 

E'FFABLE,Jfi'^-bl,  a.  [effabils.  Latin.]  Utteiable; 
that  mav  !>-  -.iwReii. 

Tu  EFF A'CE,  i -fist',  v.  a.  [i-ff'acer,  Fr.]— 1.  To 
destroy  any  form  paiiiteil  or  cuvetl.— 2.  To  make 
no  more  legible  or  visibl--;  to  blot  out.  Lorke.—Z. 
Todcstrnv,  to  wear  away.     Dryilen. 

>;FFE'CT,  'gl-fSkt',  s.  [efttctHs  I.aiin.]— 1.  That 
whicli  is  pro<Iiiced  by  any  op .ratiiig  cause.  A'/- 
tlUon.—2.  Consequence;  event.  Ad'hsoii.—5,  Pur- 
(juse;  meaning.  Chron/des.—4.  Consi^quence  intend- 
ed; sueixss;  advantage.  C/m-eiulon.—S.  Comple- 
tion; perfection.  P>ior.—6.  Reality;  not  mere  ap- 
pearance. Honker.— 7.  Goods;  moveables.  Slutk". 

To  r.FFE'CT,  Ji-fJkt'.  V.  a.  [efficio,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
bnng  to  pass;  to  attempt  with  success;  to  achieve. 
Ben  Jonson.—2.  To  product'  as  a  cause.    Bwjk. 

EFFE'CTIBLE.  JffJk't4-bl.  a.  [from  effect.]  Per- 
formable;  practicible.     Brown. 

KFFE'CTIVE,  Ji^flk'tiv,  a.  [from  effect.]—!.  Pow- 
erful to  produce  effects.  Taylor  —2.  Ojjerative; 
active.  Broivn.—S.  Producing  effects;  efficient. 
Taylor.— i.  Having  'he  power  of  operation;  useful. 

EFFE'CTIVELY,  ^l-flk'tjv-li,  ad.  [from  effective] 
Powerfullv;  with  real  operation.     Tnylnr. 

KFFE'CTL'eSS,  Jf-f?kt'l?s,  a.  [lVom,effect.]  With- 
out effect;  impofc-nt;  useless.  S/iakipenre. 

EFFF/CTOR.Ii-fJk'tfii;  s.  [effector,  Latin.]— 1.  He 
that  produces  any  effect.— 2.  Maker;  Creator.  Oen- 
ham. 

EFFE'CTUAL,  lf-f?k'tshi-ai,  a.  [effectuel.  Fr.]— 
1.  Productive  of  effects;  pow  ful  to  a  degTee  adt- 
quate  to  the  occasion;  effica  'ous.  Hooker.  I'/iite- 
inon.—2.  Veracious:  e;xpressive  of  facts.  Shaks. 

EF?E'CTUALLY,  ^f-f?k'tshiVSl-4,ad..  [from  effec- 
tual.] In  a  manner  productive  of  the  cimsequence 
intended;  efficaciously.    South. 

To  EFFE'CTUATE,  If-ffk'tshu-ite,  v.  a.  [effec- 
tuer,  Fr.]  To  bring  to  pass;  to  fulfil.    Sidney. 

EFFE'MINACY,  h'-ilm'h\A-sl,  s.  [from  effemi- 
)  ate.]— 1.  Admission  of  the  qualities  of  a  woman; 
softness;  unmanly  delicacy.  Milton.— 2.  Lascivious- 
iiess;  loose  pleasure.    Taylor, 

EFFE'MINATE.  &f-fjm'^-uite,  a.  [efferainatus,  La- 
tin.] Having  the  qualities  of  a  woman;  womanish; 
voluptuous;  tender.     Milton. 

To  EFFE'MINATE,  lf-flm'^-nitP,v.  a.  [effemino, 
Lat.]  To  make  womanish;  to  emasculate;  to  un- 
man. Locke. 

To  EFFE'MINATE,  If-flm'i-nJte,  v.  n.  To  grow 
womanish;  to  melt  into  weakness.    Pope. 

EFFE'MINATELY,  lf-f5m'iui-nite-lJ,ad.  [from  ef- 
fminate.]  Bv  means  of  a  worn  in.     Milton. 

EFFEMINA'TION,  gt-fJm-J-ni'shan,  s.  [from  effe- 
minate.] Till-  state  of  one  grown  womanish;  the 
state  of  one  euiasculated  or  unmanned.     Broi.  n. 

To  EFFERVE'SCE.  Sf-fJr-vIs',  v.  n.  [effervesco, 
Lat.]  To  grow  hot  t)y  iiif'Stine  motion.  Mend- 

EFFERVE'SCENCE,  Jf-flr-vls'slnse.  s.  [from  ef- 
fervesco,  Lat.]  The  act  of  growing  hot;  production 
of  heat  by  in'estine  motion.    Grc^v. 

EFFE'TE,  &f-r4te',  a.  [effoetus,  Latin.]—!.  Disabled 
from  generation.  Bcntley.—2.  Worn  out  with  age. 
South. 

EFFICA'CIOUS.  jr.fi  ka'shfis,  a.  [efficax.  Latin.] 
Productive  of  effects;  powerful  to  produce  the 
consequence  intended.     Phili/i.i. 

EFFIC.V'CIOUSLY.  ?t-fi-ki'shfls-lJ,  ad.  [from  e(- 
ficiicious.]  Effectually.    Di^bt/. 

E'FFICACY,  ?l'ti-ka-si.  s.  Production  of  thP  con- 
sequence inteiuled.     Tiilntson. 

EFFI'CIENCK.  ^f-lish'vjnse.  7 

EFFI'CIENCY.  Jf-fish'yjn-s^,  S 

[from  efficio,  I.ntin.]    The  act  of  producing  effects; 
agency.    South. 

EFFl'CIENT,  J(-f Ish'yint.  s.  [effieiens, Latin.]-!. 
The  cause  whi"li  tO'ects.  hooker.— 2,  He  that 
makes;  the  effector.   Hale. 

EFFl'CIENT,    ?r-f!,h'\Jnt,    a.      Causing   edects. 

Collier. 
To  EFFI'GIATE.  iff  i'ji-Jie,  v.  a.  [effigio,  Latin.] 

To  form  in  semblance,  to  image. 
EFFIGIA'TION,  J,-f  l-ji-i'shfin,  s.  [from  effigiate.] 
The  act  of  Imaging  thiiigs.or  persons.   Dirt. 
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EFFI'GIES,  Jf-fld'jls,> 
E'FFIGY,  Jl'ii-j^,  i*- 

[efKgies,  Lat.]  Resemblance;  image  in  painting  iH 

sculpture.    Tiryden. 
EFFLORE'SCEXCE.  ff-fli-rJs'sJnse.  7 
EFFLORE'SCENCY,  §(-flo-r?s'slj>-si,  S'* 

[efHoresco,  Lat.]— 1.  Production  of  flowers.  Bncon. 

—2.  Excrescences  in   the  form  of  flowers.     H'ood- 

ward.— 3.  [In  phjrsick.]  The  breaking  out  of  some 

humours  in  the  skin.     ll'i.\eman. 
EFFLORE'SCENT,   ?r.fic>-r2s'slnt,   ».    [eff.orrsco, 

Latin.]     Shooting  out  in  form  of  flowers.     Woorf- 

T,<nrd. 
E'FFLUENCE,  &f'flfi.?nse,s.  [effluo,  Latin.]  What 

issues  from  some  nthe r  principle.  Prior. 
EFFLU'VIA.  JfHA'vi-J,         •) 
EFFLU'VIUM,  §f-tliVvi-am,  5'- 

[from  efRuo,  Latin.]     Those  small  particles  wliicU 

are  continnally  flying  oft  from  Irodi's. 
E'FFLUX.  efflSks  s.    efllu\us,  Lat.]— 1.  The  act  frt" 

flowing  out.     llnrvey. — 2.  Effusirm.     Harnm'nd.— 

3.  That  which  flows   from  something  els ;;  emana- 
tion.    Thom.ton, 
Tu  EFFI.V'X,  ?f-flfiks',  v  n.  [efiluo,  Latin.]  To  run 

out.     Boulr. 
EFFLU'XiON,  ?f-flflk'sh5n,  s.    [efiluxum,  Latin.]- 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  out.  Br«wn.—2.  That  which 

flows  out;  efOuviuiTi;  emanation.     Barnn. 
To  EFFO'RCE,  Jf-fovse',  v.  a.  [efforcer,  Fr]— 1.  To 

break  through  by  violence.    Spenser.— 2,  To  force-. 

to  ravish.     S/ien^rr. 
To  EFFO'RM,  hf-form',  v.  a.    [efformo.  Latin.]   To 

shape;  to  fashion.     Tm/lor. 
EFFORMA'TION,  Sf-for-mJ'shfin,  s.  [from  efform.'; 

The  act  of  fashioning  or  giving  form  to.  Rni/. 
EFFO'R T,  JPfoit,  s.  [effort,  Fr.]  Struggle;  laboriou? 

endeavour.    Addison. 
EFFO'SSION,  gf-fosh'&n,  s.  [effossum,  Latin.]   The 

act  of  dieging  up  from  the  ground;  deterration. 

Arhutlinot. 
EFFRA'IABLE,  Jf-fra'J-bl,  a.  [effroyable,  French.] 

Dreadful;  fritchtful.     Harvey. 
EFFRO'NTERY,  S'-frfin't^r-J,  s.     [effronterie,  Fr.] 

Impudence;  shamelessness-    IC.  Charles. 
EFFU'LGENCE,  ?r-l"ai'g?nsc,  s.     [effulgeo,  Latin.] 

Lustre;  brightness;  clarity;  splendour.     Milton. 
EFFU'LGENT,   Jf-ffirjlnt,    a.     [effulgens,  Latin-] 

Shining;  bright;  luminous.     Blackmore. 
EFFUMABI'LITY,  Jf-f6-mlt-bire-tJ.  s.  [fiimus,  Lat.] 

The  quality  of  flying  away  in  fumes.   Boyle. 
To  EFFU'SE,  Jf-fize',  v.  a.  [eftusus,  Lat.]  To  pour 

out;  to  s|)ill.     Milfun. 
EFFU'SE,  Jf.fize',  s.  [from  the  verb.]   Waste;  effu- 
sion.    Shakspeare. 
EFFU'SION,jr-fii'zhi\n,  s.  [effusio,  Lat.]— 1.  The  act 

of  pouting   out.     Tatjlor.—2.  Waste;   the    act  of 

shedding.     Hooker.— 3.    The  act  of  pouring  out 

words.  Hooker.— i.  Bounteous  donation.  Hammond. 

—5.  The  thing  Hoiij-ed  out.  AT.  Charles. 
EFFU'SIVE,  gf-fii'slv,   a.    [from  effuse.]     Pouring 

out;  dispersing.     Thomson. 
EFT,  Jft,  s.  [epeca,  Saxon.]  A  newt;  an  evet.    Mor- 
timer.   Nichols. 
EFT,  &ft.  ad.  [epe,  Saxon.]  Soon;  quickly;  speedily. 

Fairfax. 
E'FTSOONS,  ?ft's56nz,  ad.  [epc  and  poon,  Saxon.] 

Soon  afterwards.     KnoUes. 
E.  G.  h-},h,  [exempli  gratia.]  For  the  sakie  of  instance 

or  example. 
E'GER,  i'gfir,  s.    An  impettious  and  irregular  flood 

or  tide.    Broivn.    See  Eagre. 
To  EGE'ST,  J-jJst',  V.  a.  [egero,  Latin.]  To  throw 

out  food  at  the  natural  vents.     Baron. 
EGE'S  TION,  4  jjs'tshfin.  s.  [egestiis.  Lat  ]  The  net 

of  throwing  out  the  digested  food.     Hale. 
EGG,  *g.  s.    [cp:^,  Saxon  ]—1.  That  which  is  laid  by 

feathered  animals,  and  many  others,  from  which 
their  voiiiig  is  prodiiceil.  Bo'vm.— 2.  The  spawn  or 

sjjerm".  Jitarkmare.—3.  Any  thing  fashioned  in  the 
shape  of  an  egg.     Boi/le. 
To  EGG,  f  g.  V.  a.  [fffgia,  Islaiidick.]     To  incite;  to 

instigate.  Derham. 
K'GLANTINE,  6g'l4n-lln,   s.    [csglantine,  Fr.]     A 

species  of  rose;  swrelbrier.  Shakspcmt. 
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;%'GOTISM,  4'g6-tlzm,  s.  [from  tgo,  L;iiiH.]  The 
fault  coiniiiittt'd  in  wntiiig  by  the  frcqutnl  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  ei;o,  or  /;  too  frequent  mention  of 
(.lie's  self.  S/k:,tai(/r. 

K'COllST,  4'g6-tlst,  s.  [from  ego,  Lat.]  One  that  i^ 
alwajs  repeating  the  word, //'i'e,  /;  a  talker  of  him- 
self. Spectator. 

To  K'GOMZE,  4'gi-t!/.e,  v.  n.  [from  ego,  Lat.]  'I'o 
talk  much  of  one's  self. 

liOKK'GIOUS,  i'lji-^'ji-fis,  a.  [egregrius,  Latin.]— 1. 
Kuiincnt;  remarkable;  extraordinary.  More.— 2, 
Kiiiinentiv  had,  remarkably  »itious.  Hooker, 

E«-HtK'G10USLY,  ^Kri'ji-tis.|.l,  ad.  [from  egre- 
gious.]    Eminently;   shamefully.  Arbiitluiot, 

E'tillESS.  4'grJs,  s.  [egressus,  I.at.]  The  act  of  going 
out  of  any  place;  depaiture.  ll'imUvard. 

ECJRE'SSiON,  i-grSsh'iin,  s.  [egressio,  LaJ.]  The 
act  of  going  <iui.  Pojn: 

E'GRET,  i'gr^i,  s.     A  fowl  of  the  heron  kind. 

E'GRIOT,  k'i^ik-ot,  s.  [aigrct,  Fr.]  A  species  of 
cherry.  Browu. 

To  EJ  A'CULA  rE,  i-jak'tVlate,  v.  a.  [ejaculor,  Lat  ] 
To  throw;  to  shiuit  out.  Gre7V. 

lilACUI.A'lIOK,  ^jak-u-li'shfiii,  s.  [from  eja- 
culate.]—I.  A  snort  prayi  r  uartcd  out  occasion- 
ally. Tayhir.—i.'lhe  act  of  darting  or  throwing. 
Bnron. 

EJA'CULATORY,  ^-jik'il-l4-tar-i,  a.  [from  ejacu- 
late.]    Suddenly  darted;  sudden;  hasty.  Duppa. 

Tft  E.I  E'er,  i.j?kt',  V.  a.  [ejicio  ejectum,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  ihrow  out;  to  cast  fo  th;  to  void.  Samlys — 2.  To 
throw  out  or  expel  from  an  olBce  or  possiision. 
Drijdcn.—X  To  e.ipel;  to  drive  away.  .S/(rtA-6-.—4.  To 
cast  away;  to  w  jei t.  Hutkir, 

IM  ECTION,  i-i*k'sh  ftn,  s.  [ejectio,  Lat.]— 1.  Tlit-  act 
of  casting  out;  exj>ulsion.  Bn>omc.—2,  [In  [li^jsick.] 
The  discharge  of  any  thing  by  an  ennmctory. 
Quinry. 

JilE'ClMENT,  ^.jikt'ni?nt.s.  [from  eject.]  A  legal 
writ,  by  which  any  inliabitant  of  a  house,  or  tenant 
of  an  estate,  is  commandeii  to  dejiart. 

EIGH,  i,  inteiject.  An  expression  of  sudden  de. 
light 

EKiH T,  iyt,  a.  [eaIiCa,Sax]  Twice  four.  A  word 
of  nund)er.  Sandys. 

EIGHTH,  iyM,  a.  [from  eight.]  Next  in  order  to 
the  seventh.  Pope. 

El'GHTEEN,  iy'tiin,  a.  [eight  and  ten.]  Twice 
nine.  Toy  lor. 

EI'GHIEENIH,  i)'tWnr//,a.  [from  eighteen.]  The 
nix(  in  order  to  tlit-  sevcntf-enth.  Kings. 

ErGHTbOLD,iyi'!Ald,a.  [eight  and  fold.]  Eight 
times  the  nuiiber  orf|nantity. 

El't^H  IHLY.  ijf/;-l4,  ad.  [front  eight.]  In  the  ev,'hth 
)>laci'.  Bnron. 

El'tiHITETlI,  ky'th-kth.  a.  [from  eighty.]  The 
next  in  order  to  the  seventy-ninth;  eighth  tenth. 
IVdktns. 

EyGHTSCORE,  iyl'skore,  a.  [eight  and  score.] 
Eight  times  twenty.  Shakxprnre. 

El'GHTY,  Ay'ti,  a.  [eigh:  and  ten.]  Eight  times  ten. 
Broion. 

EI'GNE,  In;',  a.  [aisne,  Fr.]  The  eldest  or  first 
horn.  Baiun. 

El'SEL,  t'-,i\,  s.  [eofil,  Saxon.]  Vinegar;  ver- 
juice. 

EITHER,  i'THfir,  pron.  [o-j'Sep,  Sax.]— I .  Whe- 
thersoever  of  the  two;  whether  one  or  the  oihir. 
Dra:itun.~2.  En<;h;  both.  Hale. 

EI'ITiEK,  i'rHftr,ad.  [frmi  the  noun.]  A  distribu- 
tive adverb,  .inswrretl  by  or;  either  Iht  one  or  the 
other.   Dani-'l. 

FJULA'TION,  Jd-jft-li'shfin,  s.  [ejulatio,  Latin.] 
t)utcry;  lanientalion;  moan;  wailing.  Coxk  uf  tlie 
'Ton/iue. 

EKE,  ike,  ad.  [eac,  Sa.wn,]  Also;  likewise;  licside. 
Sjie'iser.  Prior. 

To  eke,  4ke,  v.  a.  [eacan,Saxon.]— 1. 'I'o  iuctesise. 
Sjieu3er.—2.  To  supply;  to  fill  up  deficiencies.  Pupe. 
—3.  To  protract;  to  hngilien.  Shaks.~i.  To  spin 
out  by  useli-s  additions.  /'»/'•'. 

To  ELA'BORATE.  k-  ii/i-Viie.  v.  a.  [elaboro, 
Lai.]— 1.  'lo  producr  with  labour.  7'oii»f;.—^.  To 
heigliteo  and  improve  by  successive  operation). 
■■lVl)uU:H0f,. 
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ELA'BORAIE,  i-lSb'o-rite,  a.  [ilahoralun,  Latin.] 
Finished  -■  ith  great  dilig;ence.  M'nllrr. 

ELA'BORA'l  ELY,  i-lih'o-rite-li,  ad.  [from  elabo- 
rate.] Laboriouslj;  diligently;  with  great  study. 
Neivio'}. 

ELAIiORA'TION,  i-llb-6-ri'shi^n,  s.  [from  ela- 
fwrate.J  Improvement  by  successive  operations. 
Jiaif. 

To  ELA'NCE,  i-linse',  v.  a.  [elancer,  French.]  To 
throw  out;  to  dart.  Prior. 

To  ELA'P.SE,  i-l5psi',  v.  n.  [elapsus,  Lat.]  To  pass 
away;  to  glide  away.  Ctariisa. 

ELA'STICAL,  i-l4^'(i.k4l,  > 

ELA'STICK,i-lds'tik,  S'^' 

[from  i.-.x...]  Having  the  power  of  returning  to 
the  orm  from  which  it  was  distorted;  springy. 
Kexelon. 

ELASTl'CITY,  ^Its-tls'J-t^,  s.  [from  elaslick.] 
Force  in  bodies,  by  which  they  tndtavour  to  restore 
themsclvev.  Pipe. 

ELA'  1  E.  i-lite',  a.  [elatiis,  Lat.]  Flushed  with  suc- 
cess; lofiv;  haughty.  Pope. 

To  ELA'TE,  e-lite',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— l.  To 
puff  up  with  prosperity.— 2.  i'o  exalt;  to  heighteiJ. 
Tlnjinson. 

ELATL'nlUM,  J-li-ti're-fim,  9.  [Latin.]  An  ii,- 
spiss:ned  jiiit'e,  |irocuifd  from  the  fruit  of  tha 
wild  cucumber;  a  very  viiji  nt  and  rough  pursre. 
Hill.  ^ 

ELA'TION,  ^-li'shfln,  s.  [from  elate.]  Hauglitiness 
proceeding  from  success.  Atterhury. 

E'LROW,  Jl'bo,  s.  [.•lbo5a,Sax.]— 1.  The  next  joint 
or  curvature  of  the  arm  l>elow  the  shoulder.  P-ipe. — 
2.  Any  ilexure.  or  angle.  Bacon.— 3.  To  be  at  the 
ELBOW.     To  be  near.  S/takspeare. 

To  ELBOW.  ^I'bo,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  push 
with  the  elbow.  Dryden.—2.  To  push;  to  diive  to 
diviance.  I'-ryden. 

To  E'LBOW.  Il'bo,  v.  n.     To  jut  out  in  angles. 

ELBO\yCHA'IR,jl-bo-tshire',s.  [elbow  and  chair.]. 
A  chair  with  arms.  Gay. 

E'LHOWROOM,  Jl'I.o- SSra,  s.  jielbow  and  room..] 
Room  til  sti-etch  out  the  elbow  s;  freedom  from  con- 
fini  nieiit.  Suuth. 

ELD,  Sid,  s.  [i  alb,  Sax.]— 1.  Old  age;  dccrepitudfe. 
Spenser. — 2.  Old  pe'>ple;  persons  worn  out  with 
years.  Mdton. 

E'LDER.  Jl'di^r,  a..  [The  comparative  of  old.]  Surv 
passing  .inother  in  years.  Te>,<ple. 

E'LDK»,^l'(i(ir,  s,  [cllsj-a.  Sax.]  The  name  of  a 
tree.  Shaksjieare. 

E'LDRRLY,  ?l'ddr-l^,  a.  [from  elder.]  No  longer 
young.    Snij't. 

E'LDEBS,  Ji'iifirz.  s.  [from  elder.]— 1.  Persoiis 
whose  ag.-  gives  them  revi-rcnce.  Jiak'g/i.—2._\n- 
cestiirs.  Pope. — 3.  Those  who  areoldir  than  others. 
Hooker.— 4.  [Amimsr  the  Jews.]  Rulers  of  the  peo- 
ple.-5.  [In  the  Nesv  Testameiit.]  Ecclesiasticks.— 
6.  [Among  Presbjierians.]  Laynien  introduced  into 
tile  kirk-|ioiitv.  Cli'Ovcland. 

E'LOKUSHIP.  Sl'dfirship,  s.  [from  elder.]-!.  Sr- 
nioritj ;  rimogenituie.  Hon-t.—l.  Presbytery;  ec- 
cL'siastical  senate.  HunkiT. 

E'LDEST,  elMSst,  a.  [The  superlative  of  old.] 
— 1.  Tile  old-  St;  that  has  tie  right  of  primoge- 
niture. Slmks.—2.  That  has  lived  most  years. 
Locke. 

ELECA.MPA'NE,  Jl-i-kim-pinu',  s.  A  plant  named 
aUo  siarwort.  iililler. 

To  ELE'C  r,  i-Jjkt',  v.  a.  [electus.  Lat.]— 1.  To 
choose  lor  any  office  or  use.  Daniel.— 2.lln  theo- 
logy.] 'I'o  select  as  an  o'jject  ot  eteiiial  mercy. 
Mi/tun. 

E'LEC  I",  i-l3kt',  a.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  Cho»i#i; 
taken  by  prt  lireuce  from  among  oihi.rs.  Shaks  — 
— 2.  Chosi-n  to  an  office,  not  yet  in  itotsesjion. 
Aytijfe.—i.  Cl.osin  as  an  object  of  eternal  mer£'>:i 
Hiniinionit- 

ELK't  lARY,  ^iJk'ti-ri,  s.  A  form  of  medkhie 
niai!e  of  conserves  aial  powders,  of  the  coiisijtencv 
of  hiini'>. 

ELE'C TION.ilSk'shan,  s.  [electio,  Latin.]-!.  The 
act  of  choosing  one  or  more  firom  a  greater  <jiimlH-r. 
Whit^iJ'ie.—2.  The  ]ioWer  of  choici..  .■J.;i7('j.-ta. 
Voluntary  preference.  i?c;i'?"w.-»4.  The  dcttrm'^Ua. 
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tion  of  God  by  which  any  were  selected  for  eternal 
life.  Atterhurij.—S.  'I'lie  ceremony  oi'  a  pubiick 
choice.  Addison. 

ELECTION  E'ERING,  4-llk-slifln44i-'lng,  s.  Con- 
cern in  iiarlianientary  or  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

ELE'C  IIVE,  MJk'tlv.  a.  [from  elect.]  Exerting 
the  power  of  a  choice.  Orevj. 

ELE'CTIVELY,  4-lek'tiv-l4,  ad.  By  choice;  with 
preference  of  one  to  another.  Grew- 

ELE'CTOR,  e-lSU'tUr,  s.  [Irora  elect.]— 1.  He  that 
has  a  vole  in  the  choice  of  any  officer.  H''allei\—2. 
A  prince  who  has  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  Ger- 
nyan  tniperour. 

ELE'CTOKAL,  i-jJk'to-ril,  a.  [fi-ora  elector.]  Hav- 
ing  the  dignity  of  an  elector. 

ELE'CTOHATE,  4-i^k't6-rite,  s.  [from  elector.] 
The  dignity  of  an  elector.  Addison. 

ELE'C TRAL,  4-lSk'trai,  a.  Electrick  or  electrical. 
S/tenslone. 

ELE'CIRE,  i-ljk'tfir,  s.  [electrum,  Latin.]— i.  Am- 
ber, which,  having  the  quality,  whenwanmd  by 
friction,  of  attracting  bodies,  gave  to  one  species  of 
attraction  the  naine  of  electricity,— 2,  A  mixed 
metal.   Bacon. 

ELE'CTRESS,  4-l5k'tr?s,  s.  The  wife  or  widow  of 
a  German  elector. 

ELE'CTRICAL.  4-lJk'tr4-k4l,  7  , 

ELE'CTRICK,  i-lSk'trik,  5 

[from  electrum,  Lat.]— 1.  Atti-active  without  mag- 
neiisin;  by  a  peculiar  property,  supposed  once  to 
belong  chiefly  to  amber.  Newton,— 2,  Produced  by 
an  electrick  body.  Broien, 

ELECTRl'CITY,  4-lJk-tris'4-tJ,  s.  [from  electrick.] 
A  property  in  bodies,  whereby,  when  rubbed,  they 
draw  substances,  emit  flame,  may  be  filled  with 
such  a  quantity  of  the  electrical  vapour,  as,  if  dis- 
charged at  once  upon  a  human  body,  would  endan- 
gtrr  hie, 

ELE'CTU  ARY,  4-l?k'tshi\-i-ri,  s.  [etectuarium,  Lat.] 
A  form  of  raeilicine  of  conserves  and  powders,in  the 
consistence  of  honey.  Qtiinc'j. 

ELEEMC/SVNARY,  Jl-i-moz'i-nHr-i,  a.  [i^s- 
i)'«ja-u'i).]— 1.  Living  upon  alms;  depending  upon 
charity.  Glunville. — 2.  Given  in  charity. 

E'LEGANCE,  gl'i.gjnse,  7 

E'LEGANCy,  Jl'4.gan-s*.  V 
[elegantia,  Lat.]    Beauty  of  art;  beauty  without 
grandeur.  Jialeigh, 

E'LEGANT,  ^I'i-gilnt,  a.  [elegans,  Lat.]— 1.  Pleas- 
ing with  minuter  beauties.  Pope, — 2.  Nice;  not 
1*iarsc;  not  gross.  Pope. 

E'LEGANTLY,  Jl'i-gint-li,  ad.  [from  elegant.] 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  please  without  elevation. 
Pope, 

ELE'GIACK,  §l4-j}'ak,  a.  [elegiacus,  Lat.]-l.Used 
in  elegies.— 2.  Mournful;  sorrowful.  Guy, 

F.'LEGY.  Jr4-j6,  8.  [elegia,Latin.]—l.  A  mournful 
soiU'.  Shaks.—2.  A  funeral  song.  Dryden.—i.  A 
short  poem,  without  points  or  turns. 

E'LEMENT,  gl'i-iii^nt,  s.  [elenientum,  Lat.]— 1. 
I'lie  first  or  constituent  principle  of  any  thing. 
Hooker.— i.  The  four  elements,  usuallj  so  called, 
are  earth,  fire,  air,  water,  of  which  our  world  is 
eoniposed.  Bacon*— 3.  The  proper  habii.'tion  or 
sphere  of  any  thing.  Baker.— t.  A  necessary  ingre- 
dient; a  constituent  pait.  S/iaks.—S.  The  letters  of 
any  language. — 6.  The  lowest  or  first  rudiments  of 
literature  orseienccs.    Hooker, 

To  E'LEMENT,  Jl'e-mlnt,v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]— I. 
To  compound  ofeleim  nts.  Boyle,— 2.  To  constitute; 
to  make  as  a  first  principle.  Donne, 

ELEME'NTAL,  Jl-i-mJii'iai,  a.  [from  element.]—!. 
Produced  bysom*  ofthe  four  elements.  Dry/ten.— 
2.  Arisiiii     rom  first  principle  .  Brown, 

tlLEMENTA'Rn  Y,  Sei-iiiSn-tar'i-ti,  s-  [from  ele- 
mentary.] Simplicity  of  natmv;  absence  of  coinpo- 
■.ilior,.  hrinffl. 

KLEMR'NIAUY,  Jl-*-mJii'iar-i,a.  [from element.] 
— 1.  Uncoiii;ioinn!,  i;;  liav'Ug  onl)  one  piincijjle. 
Arhiilhnol.—  .  iiiulim  nta  ;  simple. 

ELE'NCH,  i-'fi.'sii',  8.  [elenchus.  \.i\.']  An  argii- 
mi'nt;asiii)liibi  I    liro^vn. 

JBLE'OTS,  Sl-4'dts,  s.  Apples  in  vequeH  in  tht' cyder 

fvinnf  1'if.c.    UTorttmpr.  ' 


countries.  Mortimer. 


E'LEPHANT,  gri-fint,  s.  [elephas,  Latin.]-!.  The 
largest  of  quaJriiptds,  of  whose  sagacity,  faithful- 
ness,  and  understanding,  many  surprising  relations 
are  given.  This  animal  feeds  on  hay,  herbs,  and 
piiise.  He  is  naiur.illy  very  gentle.  He  is  supplie<l 
with  a  trunk,  or  long  hollow  cartilage,  which  serves 
him  ibr  haiMU.  His  teeth  are  the  ivory  so  well 
known  in  Europe.  Calmet,— 2.  Uury;  the  teetli  of 
elephaiita.  Drydeiu 

ELEl'HANTl'ASlS,  Jl-i-fan-tlM-sls,  s.  [elephan- 
tiaiis,  Latin.]  A  species  ol  :t  prosy,  so  called 
from  inerustatioiis  like  those  on  tiie  hide  of  an  ele- 
phant. 
ELEPH'ANTINE,  Jl-4-fan't?n,  a.  [ele  hantinus, 
Lat.]     Pertaining  to  the  elephant. 

r.,E'LEVAlE.  l;'4-v4te,  v.  a.  [elevo,  Lat.]— 1.  To 
raise  up  aloft.  J'Voodward.—^.  To  evall;  to  dignify. 
—3.  To  raise  the  mind  wi^h  great  conceptions. 
Milton.  Sirva,qe.—4.  To  elate  the  mind  with  vitious 
pride.— S.  To  !•  ssen  by  detraction.  Hooker, 

E'LEVA  IE,  ei'4.v4te,  part. a'.  Exalted;  raised  aloft. 
Milton, 

ELEVATION,  ?l-4-v4'shdn,  s.  [elevatio,  Lat.]— 1. 
'I'he  act  of  raising  iij)  aloft.  lVoodxvard.—2,  Exal- 
tation; dignity.  Locke.— 3.  Exaltation  of  the  mind 
bv  noble  conceptions.  Noiiis.—4.  Attention  to 
objects  above  us.  Hooker.— 5.  The  height  of  any 
heavenly  boily  with  respect  to  the  horizon. 

ELEVA'IOR,  Jl-e  >4'ifir,  s.  [from  elevate.]  A  raiser 
or  lifter  up. 

ELE'VEN,i-l?v'vn,  a.  [KnbleFen,  Sax.]  Ten  and 
one.  Shakspenre. 

ELE'VEN  IH.  4l2v'vnM,a.  [from  eleven.]  The  next 
in  order  to  the  tenth.  Raleigh, 

ELF,  ?lf,  s.  plur.  elves,  [elf,  Welsh.  BaMer,']—^,  A 
wandering  spirit,  supposed  to  be  seenin  wild  places. 
Drydcii.—2.  A  devil. 

To  ELF,  Jlf,  v.  a.  To  entangle  hair  in  so  intri- 
cate a  manner,  that  it  is  not  to  be  unravelled. 
S/takspearc. 

E'LFLOCJi,  Jlf^ldk,  s.  [eif  and  lock.]  Knots  of  hair 
twisted  by  elves.  ShnksJ>fare, 

To  ELl'CITE,  ^lls'sit,  V.  a.  [elicio,  Lat.]  To  strike 
out;  to  fetch  out  by  labour.  Hale, 

ELI'CIT,  i-lis'slt,  a.  [elicitus,  Lat.]  Brought  into 
act.  Hammond. 

ELICITA' HON,  4-ns-s5-ti'shfin,  s.  [from  elicio, 
Lat.]  Excitement  of  th  power  of  tlie  will  into  act. 
Bramhull. 

To  ELl'UK,  i-ljde',  v.  a.  [elido,  Lat.]  To  break  in 
pieces.  Hooker. 

ELIGIBI'LITY,  §l-4-j^blrJ-iJ,  s.  [from  eligible.^ 
Worth i  ess  to  be  chosen.  Fiddes, 

ELI'GIBLE,  gl'4-|i-bl,  a.  [eligibilis,  Lat.]  Fit  to  be 
chosen;  preferabi  . 

E'LIGIBLENE.SS.  2l'4-;4-l>l-nJs.  >!.  [from  eligible.] 
Worthiness  to  be  chosen:  preferablcness. 

ELlMINA'T;ON.i  !ii..i-i.i'sh6:.,  s.  [elimino,  Lat.] 
The  act  o'  h.iiii  .'  ing;  rejection. 

ELI'SION,  i-'l/e'ftii,  s.  [i"lisio,  Lnt.]— 1.  The  act  of 
c.ulnji;  off.  5«"/'.— 2.  Division;  separation  of  parts. 
Bacon, 

ELIXA' riON,  Jl.5k-si'shfin,  s.  [elixus,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  boiling.  B'  own. 

ELl'XIR.  &]h  'sflr,  s.  [Arabick.]— 1.  A  medicine 
made  by  strong  infusion,  where  the  insTedieiits  are 
almost  liissotved  in  the  menstrunm-jgi-""''/. — 2.  The 
liquor  with  which  chymi^  transmute  metals. 
Donne,— 3  The  extract  or  quintessence  <  any 
thing.  South.— i-  Any  cordial    MiUon- 

ELK,  jlu,  s.  [a>U,  Saxon.]  The  elk  is  a  large  and 
stately  anin.ul  of  the  sta^kind.  Hill. 

ELL.  Si,  s  [eln,  bax."I  A  measure  containing  a  yarJ 
and  a  quarter    Heheit, 

ELLl'PSIS,  il-ll;-'sls.  s.  [s ;.?.£.wi,.]-l.  A  figui-e  oT 
rhetiiiick.  by  which  soinetliiiig  is  left  out.— 2.  [In 
geometry  ]  An  oval  figur.-  generated  from  the 
section  of  a  eoiii ,  by  a  plane  cutting  li"lh  sides  of 
the  cone,  hut  not  parallel  to  the  bH^. ,  and  meeting 
Willi  the  base  wh>  11  jiro'iuc  d.  Harris, 

ELI.I'PTICAL,  6l-ll;)'ii-k4l,  >. 

EL'  t'I'''TCK,§    Ip'ifc,  5 

r  .liipsis.]    Having  the  form  of  an  ellipsis.- 

Cheytie. 
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1;LM,  ilm,  9.  [iilnuis,  Lat.  l-Iiii,  Sa\.j    'I'lie  imi.'eof 

a  In-  . 
ELiN'.  TION  Jl-o-kiVslifin,  s.    [.flociitio,  Lat.]—!. 

Til-     i  owti-    of   fluiiit   Si'.eech.    l!'ottoii,~2.    Klu- 

qiiei-iu^ ;  tlow  i)t'  laiigiiago.  Milton— 3.  'I'he  i>ower 

of  e-\|iiTssiim  or  tlictioi!.  Dryiu  ii. 
E'LOli  V.  i\'t>-ih,  s.  [iluge,  Fi-.]     Piaist-;  |>aiifg)  lick. 

To  KLO'IGN.'.,  ^-loli)',  V.  a.  [eloigner,  Fi-.]     To  i>iit 

at   il  (tistHII.-.  .    J'niirif. 

El.O'lGNMKxT,   i-l6iu'ni2iit,    s.    [tVoiu  eloigiu-.] 

Ktllll>t!OIl.  S/i.-iisiuiic. 
To  ELO'NGA'l'E,  e-lo)i'>;Jte,   v.  a.    [from  longus, 

Lat.]     'I'o  li'iigfthfiit  Ui  draw  out. 
To  ELO'NGATE,  4-l6rK'g4lc-,  v.  li.     To  go  off  to  a 

<li.>tniii-i  from  any  tiiiiig'    Brown. 
ELONGA'TION.i-l6iiK-»,'i'sliiiii,  s.  [from  elongate.] 

— l.Tlie   att   of  sueteiiing:   or   lengthening  itself. 

Arbuthnot.—2.  TLe  st.ne  of  being  strelehiri.— 3.  [In 

medicine.]  An  imptr.ect  luxation.  Qniitcy.    Wise- 

nif.u.—A.  Distance;  space  at   which   one  thing  is 

distant    from    another.    Glmtville.—S.   Departure; 

removal.  Broivn, 
To  ELO'PE,  i-lipe',  v.  a.   [loojien,  to  run,  Dutch.] 

To  run  awaj:   to    break  loose;   to   escape.     Ad- 
el  i  sou. 
ELO'PEMENT,  J.lope'm?nt,  s.    [from  elope.]     De- 
parture from  just  restraint.  AijUffe. 
E'LOPS.  i'lSps,  s.  [./.o;.]  A  fish;  rt  ekoned  by  Milton 

amone  the  serpents.  Mihoti. 
E'LOqUENCE,  Jl'o-kweiise,  s.  [eloquentia,  Lat.]— 

1.  The  power  of  speaknig  with  (iuency   and  ele- 
gance. iyioAj.— 2.  Elegant   lan^juajje  uttered  with 

fluL;cv.  Pope. 
E'L0qUENT,Jl'6.kwlnt.  a.  [,  ioiiiers,  Lat.]    Hav- 

inp  the  pouer  of  an  orator,  hiiiuh.  Pope. 
ELSK.?ls^•,  [pronoun,  [elkj-,  Sax.]     Other;  one  be- 

sid  s.   Dctiham, 
ELSE,  ^Ise,  ad.— 1.  Otherwise.  Tillolsoiu—2.  Beside; 

tAcept.  Dyyden- 
E'LSKWHEBE.  JUe'hwire,  ad.  [else  and  where.]— 

1.  In  any  other  place.   Abbu*.—2.  In  other  plates;  in 

some  other  plaC' .  Tillnrstm. 
To  ELU'CIDATE,  ^-liVse-ilAte,  v.  a.  [elucido,  Lat.] 

To  explain;  to  cl  ar.  Boi/lf. 
ELUCIDA'TION,   i-li'i-se-di'slifln,    s.    [from  eluci- 
date.]    Explanalioii;  evposiijoii.  Boijli, 
ELUCIDA'TOR,  i-lA-siHli'-fir.  s.   [from  elucidate.] 

Explainer;  expositor;  cuuiiiientator.  Abbot. 
To  ELU'DE,  4-lidt '.  v.  a.  [t  ludo,  Lat.]— 1.  'I'o  escape 

by  sti-alagem;  lo  a\oid  by  artifice.  Roj^ers. — 2.  To 

mock  b\  unexp'Ci.  d  escape.  Pu:ie. 
ELU'DIliLE.  WiV.li-bl,  a.  [from  elude.]  Possibii  to 

be  def<  aled.  Suilt. 
ELVES,  civz.    The  plural  of  eff.  Pope. 
KLVELO'CK,  Jlv-l6k',  s.   Knot  in  ilie  hair.  Bronun, 
K'LVISH,   Ji'vlsb.    a.    [from    •Ives.]     Uelatiig  to 

eWes,  or  wandering  spii its     Dimjlon. 
ELU'Ml'ATKU,    i-ifi.i.'bi-tfd,    a.    [.  lun.bis,  Lai.] 

AVi  ;i!<i  1  id  in  the  loins. 
EH''!5lON,  4-lftVhi\n,  s.  Idusio,  Lat.]     An  escape 

IVoni  (  \:iii.inaiio>  ■  an  artifice-  li'oi'ilwiril. 
El.U'SIVE,  4-li'siv,    a.    [from  elu.le]     Practising 

elusion;  usinj;-  aiis  to  escape.  P"/  ('• 
ELU'SOKY,i-l6'sdr4,  a.  [from  elude.]  Tending  to 

deceive;  fratnli.h  ni    Browu. 
To  .iLVrv.,  i-l4t. ',  V.  a.  [eluo,  Lat.]    To  wash  off. 

Arb,i'/n„:. 
To  ELL'  I  RIATE,  ^li'tv4-itp,  v.  n.  [elutrio,  Lat] 

To  decant;  or  stra'i:  out.  Arbuflii'Ot. 
ELY'SIAN,  i-llzh'ian,  a.  [elysins,  Lat.]  Deliciously 

«ootliin(r;  exci    dinuly  di  lii'l^tful.   Milton. 
ELrSlUM.  4.Uzh'i-flm.  s.    Lat.]  I  h.  plaoeassign.  d 

by  the  heatliens  to  '■   I'py  souls;  any  place  e.'.cel- 

lently  pleasant.  S/ir'  '■'>  arc. 
'EM,  ?in.     A  coniv.cion  of  (/lem.  liuilibra.t. 
ToEMA'CIATK.  i-nii'shi-ite,  v.  a.  [emacio,  Lat.] 

To  waste;  to  deprive  of  tlesh.  Grmiiif. 
To  EM A'CIA'IK,4.m4'sh4-it,  v.  n.    To  lose  flesh; 

to  pine.  Broun. 
EMACIA'VION,   f-nii-shi-i'shftn,     s.     [emaeiatus 

Lai.]— 1.  The  act  of  makiig  lean.— 2.  '1  he  state  of 

one  grown  lean.  Crartnt. 
SMACULA'TION,   i-tnak-ili'siian,  s.   [emaculo, 
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Lat.]     'I'lie  act  of  freeing  any  thing  from  spots  mr 

foulni-ss. 
E'.^l.\NAN"r, Jiu'4-nlnt,  a.  [rinanans,  I.;.       I^suing 

friMi  sonictliiiif;-  else.  Hrle. 
EMANA''110N.  Jn.-i-ni'si.fin,  s.  [enianatio.  Lat.]— 

1.  Tli<  aut  of  i>siiiiig  or  proci-eding  froii;  aiij  other 

substance.  5«(7/(  — 2.  Thai  which   issues  from  an- 
other substance.  Tni/lor. 
EMA'NATIVE,  iiii-ii.-J-iiv,  a.  [from  emano,  Lat.] 

Issuing  fnini  anot'iier. 
To  EMA'NCIPAIE,  e-iuaii'bi-p&to,  v.  a.    [eman- 

cipo,    Lat.]     To    set    free    from     servitude*    Af 

buthnut. 
EMANCIPA'TION.    J  man-si-pi'shan,     s.      from 

emancipate-]     The  act  of  setting  free;  deliverance 

from  slavery.  Glanvilk. 
To  EMA'RGINA'l  E,  i-mir'jJ-nite,  v.  a.   [margo, 

Lat.]     To  take  away  the  margin  or  edge  of  any 

thine:. 
To  EMA'SCULATE,  i-inis'ki-lite,  v.  a.  [emasculo, 

Lat.]— 1.  To  castrate;  todcpiive  of  virility.  Graunt, 

— 2.  To  effeminate;  to  vitiate  by  unmanly  softness. 

Collier. 
EMASCULA'TION,     ^-mjs-kili.li'shfin,    s.     [from 

emasculate.]—).   Castration.— 2.  Effeminacy;    wo 

nianish  qualities. 
To  EMBA'LE,  Jm-bile',  v.  a.  [emballer,  Fi.]— 1.  To 

niake  up  iuto  a  bundle.— 2.  lo  bind  up;  to  enclose 

Spenser. 
To  EMBA'LM,  2m-baii/,  v.  a.  [embaumer,  Fr.]  To 

impregnate  a  body   with  aromaticks,  that  it  may 

resist  putrefaction    Donne. 
EMRA'LMER.  gm-b^m'fir.  s.  [from  embalm.]  One 

that  practises  the  art  of  embalming  and  preserving 

hooies    Bacon, 
To  KMBA'K,  Jm-bar',  v.  a.  [from  bar.]- 1.  To  shut; 

to  enclose.  Pfiiiji,a.~2.  To  stop;  to  l.i.tder  by  pro- 

liiliilion;  to  bloeU-  ii|i.   Ri:r-im.   Ti,mne. 
EMI  ARPA-iTON,  in.-bir-ka'si'fin,   s.    [from  em- 

bark.]—].  The  act  o!  piittinjj  on  shipboard,     do- 

reiifIon.~2.  The  act  o*  goiny  oii  slupboaril. 
EMBA'RGO,  Jm-bSi-'go,  s    [civbartjar,  Spanish.]  A 

piiiliibition  to  pass;  a  stop  to  trade.  IVolton. 
To  EMBA'RK,  ?ii.  Irk',  v.   a.   [ernbarqiier    Fr.]— 

1.  To  put  on  sliipiiiard.  Clnrindon.~-2.  To  engage 

anothi  r  in  anj  afiair. 
To  EMBA'RK.  Jii.-I.irk',  v.  n.-l   To  go  on  ship- 

board.  Philips.— 2.  'I  o  (  naajre  in  any  afiair. 
To  EMBA'RRASS.  ?m-!lr'.as,  v.  a.   [embarrasser, 

Fr.]     To  pirplex;  to  distress;  lo  entangle.   ^jiet> 

tutor, 
EMBA'HRASSMENT.  Im.|.4r'ras-mlnt.   s.    [from 

embarrass.]     P  rpl"  it);  i  ntan^'leu.iiit.   Jl'ctts. 
To   FMBA'SE,  ?ii,-bis:',   v.  u.   [from   b;\se.'— 1   To 

vitiate;  to  dc  ;  arpnat  ;  lo  in, pair,  ll'iti  n.— 2.  To 

detri-Hdi  ;  to  vMif;    Sprnsfr. 
EMB,\'SK-ME\l;^m-bise'n,§ut,  s.  [from  embase.] 

Depraviitioii. 
EMB  >'SSADOH,  ?ni.|-S.',a-  'ftr,   s.    One  sent  ou  a 

publick  uii^s   ijf.  Iliiilicmi. 
EMUA'SSADRKSS.   em-l.as' .l-lrjs.    s.     A    woman 

s. ni  on    a  p  Mick  ii.iss-ir  .  Cartli. 
V  M"ASS.\GK.  I.  'I.assij",   ) 
E'MBASSl,?ri,'ba -4,  J'- 

—  I.  A  pid.lirk  linssige.  r.rinlen.—2.  Any  solemn 

niessag. .  Tuytoi  —3.  .\n  errand,  in  an  ironical  sense. 

Sidney, 
To  EMBA'I  1  LK,  {u.-bStM,  v.  a.  [from  batile.J  To 

ranne  in  oixh  i-  or  array  of  battle.  Prior. 
To  EMBA'Y,  Jm-bi'.  v.  a,  [from  baignir.  In  liaihe, 

Fr.]— 1.  To  b;itbi-;   to   »et;  to   wash.  S  enxer.—2. 

[From  f>ay.]     To  eixluse  in  a  bay;  to  iand-luckr 

S.'inhsi  fine 
To  K.MBK.'LLISH.Jm-bJl'llsh,  v.  a.  [emb*llij-,  Fr.] 

lo  ad"ni;t<i  iK-autifv.   Loeke. 
EMBE'LLISHMI.NT;   Jm-bSl'llsh-n  J"t,    s.     [Crom 

emix'llish.]     Ornament,  adventitious  beaut  j ;  Ueccy 

rutiiiii.    AiliHson. 
F/MBEHING,    f ii/bflr-lug,    s.      The  emUi   days. 

T  ,sser. 
E'MBKRS,  eiu'lifliv,  s.  Without  a  singular.  [aimyrUfi, 

Sa\o  .]     Hut  cinders;  ashi  s  not  )et  exliuguishedr 

Baeon, 
E'MBER  WEEK,   am-bdr-wiik,   a.     A    wet;lt   in 
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wliicli  an  ember  day  falls     The  ember  ilays  at  the 
four  siasons   are    tlu-    Wedinstlay,    Friday,   and 
Satui-day,  atVr  tin-  first  Suiiday  in  Lent,  th-  feast  ol 
Peiiti-'ost,  Scpteni'oir  14,  Dei.einber  13.  Common 
Priiycr. 
To  EMBE'ZZLE.Im-liJz'zl,  V.  a.— 1.  To  appropviat- 
by   lir  :ii-li  ol   trust.    iIai/uaid.—2,   To  waste;   to 
swallou  up  in  riot    JJii/de'i. 
EMHE'ZZI.EMENT,  Jni.b&z'zl-nilnt,  s.  [from  ein- 
bezzl  ••]— !•  The  act  of  approjiriuting  to    himsfll 
that  which  is  r(  ceivitl  in  trust  for  another. — 2.  The 
thin^  ill  a;ipr(ipriated. 
To    EMBLA'ZE    Jni-hlize',    v.  a.  [blasonner,  Fr.] 
— 1.  I  o  adurn  with  glitferiup;  embf  llislimcn's  Po/ie 
— 2.  To  bliizon,    to   paiiil  with  ensigns  armorial. 
Mi/ton. 
To  KMBLA'ZON,  Im-blaVn.  v.  a.  [blasonner,  Fr  ] 
— 1.  To  adorn  with  liiiuns  ot  heraldry.— 2.  To  deck 
in  erlariiiK  colours    HnkeiieU. 
E'MBL  -.M,  lii/i  Igm,  s  [.■■"/.='  a.]—].  Iul.iy;  enamel. 
— 2.  An  occult  representation;  qti   allusive  picture. 
Pea  hnm.    JMison. 
To  E'MKLEM.  ?n  'bi?m,   v   a.     To  represent  in  an 

oeeiili  oraliusi\t  manner.  GUmvillc. 
EMBI.KMA'  riCAL  im-h\h-\iA,'e-\s^\,  7 
EMBL'-  MA'TICK,  Ju.-blJ-n.ai'ik,  > 

[from  emblem.] — 1.  Comprising-  an  emblem;  allu- 
sive; occultly  representative.  P)7o;.— 2.  Dealing  in 
embi  ms;  using' tmblems. 
EMBLKMA'TICAIXY,      §m-blJ-m;il'i-kai-J,      ad. 
[from  embl  matick.]     In  the  manner  of  emblems; 
allUMvely.  Srvift. 
EMBLE'MATIST,   ?m-bl?m'atlst,    s.    [from    em- 
blem.] Writer  or  inv  ntor  of  emblems.  Brori'W. 
E'MBOLISM,  ?m'b6-!lzm,  s.  [i"?o/..o-i!-;.]— 1.  Inter- 
calation; insertion    of   days  or   years  to  produce 
regularity  and  equation  of  time.  Holder. — 2.  The 
limp  rns.ited;  interealatory  time. 
E'MBOLUS,  fei..'bi-ias,  s.   [.y.Sv;v.,]     Any  thin?  in- 
serted  and   acti  d   in  another,  as  the  sucker  in  a 
pump.  Afhuthnot. 
To  EMBO'SS,  Jni-bo-i',  v.  a.  [from  bosse,  a  protube- 
rance, Fr.]— l.To  form  with  piotid>erNnces,  Milton. 
— 2.  To  engrave  with  n  lief,  or  risinc;  work.    Vry- 
den. — 3.  To  enclose;  to  incliule;  to  cover.  Sijemer.— 
4.  To  enclose  in  a  thicket.  Milton.— S,  To  hunt  hard. 
Slmktpenre. 
EMBO'SSMENT,  Sm-b6s'm?nt,  s.   [from   emboss.] 
— 1.    Any    thing     standing    out     from     the    rest; 
jut;    eminence.    Bacon.— 2.   Relief;    rising    work. 
Addi'n. 
To  EMBO' TTLE,  5m-bot'tl,  v.  a.  [bouteille,  Fr.]— 

To  iiK-hide  in  buttles:  to  bottle.  P/iiiips. 
To  EMBO'WEL.  Sm-boii'Jl,  v.  a.  [from  bowel.]  To 
eviscerate;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails;  to  exenterate. 
Milton. 
To  EMBRA'CE,  ^mrlirase'.  v.  a.  [embrasser,  Fr.]— 
1.  To  hold  tbndly  in  the  arms;  to  squeeze  in  kind- 
ness.   Dr'jden  — 2.  To  seize  ardently  or  eagirly;  to 
lay  bold  on;  to  welcome,    navies.  Tillotson.—'i.  To 
conipr  bend;  to  t  ike  ii  ;  to  ei>cirtlt'. — 4.  To  com- 
prisr;  to  enclose;  to  contain.  Denfiam.—S.  To  admit; 
to  ree,  ive-    Shaks—'^.  To  find;  to  take.  S/iaks.—7. 
To  squeeze  in  a  hostili  manner. 
To  EMBRA'CE,  Sm-br^s-',  v.  n.    To  join  in  an  era- 

bvHC  .  Slinkipfare. 
EMBIlA'CE.S,^.-lHist',s.  [fromthe  verb]— 1.  Clasp; 
fond  pressure  in  the  arms;  hug.    lJeu/umu—2.  An 
hostile  squeeze;  crush. 
EMBU  \'CEMENT.  gm-bris. 'mint,  s.  [from   era- 
brace.] — I.  Clasp  in  the  arms;  bug;  embrace.    Sid- 
neij— 2.  Cumpveh  nsion.  Davies. — 3.  State  of  being 
contained;  enclosure.    Bacon.-A,  Conjugal  endear- 
inei  t.  Shnkx/ierire. 
EMBUA'Cl'.K.  Jm-bri'sflr,  s.  [from  embrace.]  The 

person  embracing.  HoiveU 
EMBHA'SCRE.Iiiebri'ziire.s.  [  mbrasure,  Fr.]  An 

aperiure  ill  lb'    w.  II:  I'altleinent. 
Tn  EMBBA'VF..Iin.lirive'.  v.  a.   [from  brave.]  To 

decorate;  to  i  lubelli^h;  to  di  ck.   S/ietnrr. 
To  F/MBROCAl  K,&ii.'bro-k4te,v.  a.  [i'^^(iy,«.-]  To 
I'lib    any    ;)arf    diseased   with    medicinal    liquors. 

EMBROCA'TION,  2m-broki'shfin,    s.    [Irom   em- 
brocate.]—!. The  act  of  rubbing  any  part  di* 
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cased  with  medicinal  liquors.— 2.  The  lotian 
with  which  any  diseased  part  is  washed.  IVise^ 
man. 

To  EMBROI'DER,  ?m-bi  oi'dflr,  v.  a.  [broder.  Fr.} 
To  l)or(kr  w-itli  ornaments;  to  decorate  figured 
W(jvk.  ira!k>: 

EMBHO'IUERER,  Jm-broi'dfir-fir,  s.  [from  em- 
iiroider  ]  One  that  adorns  clothes  with  needle- 
w  nrk.   Eirliis. 

EMBRO'IDEKY,lm-br6J'd6r-i.s.  [from  embroider.] 
—1  Figurt  s  Viis.  d  upon  a  ground;  variegated  nee- 
<lk- work. /im,o?j.— 2.  Variegation;  diversity  of  colours. 
Spe'tatoi  • 

To  EiMBhO'IL,  Jm-brolr,  v.  a.  [brouiller,  Freneh.] 
I'o  disturb;  to  confuse;  to  distract.    King  Charles. 

To  EMBRO'l  HEL,  Im-broTH'Jl,  v.  a.  [brothel, 
brodtl.]     To  enclose  in  a  brothel.  Donne. 

E'MBKYO,  iui'hrh-o,        > 

E'MBRYON.  lni'bi4-on,  P' 

[.•/^?pu  1.]— ].  The  offspring  yet  tipfinished  in  the 
womb.  Broivn.  Burnet.— 2.  The  stale  of  any 
thing  ■\et  not  fit  for  production;  yet  unfinished. 
Suijt.  ' 

EME,  erne,  s.  [eame,  Sax.]     Un(;le.  Spenser, 

EME'NDABLE,  e-mlii'dl-bl.  a.  [eniendo,  Lat.] 
CaiiabK- of  .  mendaiioii;  ei  nigible. 

EMKNDA'I  ION,  ?m-&n-dJ'shfin.  s.  [f mendo,  Lat.] 
— 1.. Correction;  alteration  ot  any  thing  from  worse 
to  better.  Gre7i.—2.  An  alteration  made  in  the  text 
by  v  rbal  criticism. 

EME'NDATOB.  Sm-ln-da'tor,  s.  [eraendo,  Lat.]  A 
corrector;  nn  ini   ixtver. 

E'MFRALD,  ?m'l-rtld,  s.  [emeraiide,  Fr.  smarag- 
dus.  Lat  ]  A  green  precious  stone.  The  emerald 
is,  in  its  most  perfect  stati-,  perhaps  the  most 
bf  autiful  of  all  the  gems.  It  is  of  all  the  various 
shades  of  green,  from  the  deepest  to  the  palest. 
IFoodriard. 

To  EME'RGE,  J-niJrji',  v.n.  [eroergo,  Lat.]— I.  To 
i-ise  out  of  any  thing  in  which  it  is  covered.  Boyle. 
— 2.  To  issue;  to  proceed.  Nexvton. — 3.  To  rise; 
to  mount  from  a  state  of  depression  or  obscurity. 
Po/ie. 

EME'RGENCE.  J-nJi'ilnse,  ") 

EME'RGEKCY.  k-nh'sin-sk.  S" 
[from  emerge.]— 1.  The  act  of  rising  out  of  any 
Huid  by  which  it  is  covered.  Brimn. — 2.  The  act  of 
rising  into  view.  Ne^vton. — 3.  Any  sudden  occasion; 
unexpected  casualty.  GianviUe.—'i.  Pressing  ne- 
cessity.    A  sense  not  proper.  Addison. 

EME^RGENT,  ^mlr'.jlnt,  a.  [from  emerge.]— 1. 
Rising  out  of  that  which  overwhelms  or  obscures 
it.  Btn  Jmson.—2.  Rising  into  view  or  notice. 
Milton.— 3.  Issuing  from  any  thing.  Soid/i.—4. 
Sudd<'n;une\peciedly  casual.  Clarendon. 

E'MERODS.  §m'lr-o(lz,      7 

E'MEROIDS,  i.n'?r-6ldz,   5'* 

[from  heinorrlmids.]  Painful  swellings  of  the  he- 
morrhoidal veins;  piles.  Samuel. 

EME'RSION,  ^nili'sbiin.  s.  [from  emerge.]  The 
tiiue  when  a  star,  having  Wen  obscured  by  its  ap- 
proach to  the  sun,  appears  again.  Bromvn. 

E'MERY,  ?iu'Sr-J,  s.  [esmeril,  French.]  Eraei-y 
is  an  iron  ore.  It  is  prepared  by  fjrinding  in 
mills.  It  is  used  in  cleaning  and  polishing  steel« 
Hill. 

EME'TICAL,  i-mlt'i-kll,  7 

EME'TICK.^iviltik,  S"' 

[;■  I  .]  Having  the  quality  of  provoking  vomits. 
Hale. 

EME'TICALLY.  ^m?t'J-k4l-S,  ad.  [from  erne- 
tical.]  In  such  a  manner  as  to  provoke  to  vomit. 
Bmdc. 

EMICA'TION,  ?m-i-kli'shfin,  s.  [emicatio,  Lat.] 
Sparklin  ;  H\ingoft'in  small  particles.  Brmr". 

EMl'CTION,  'i-iulk'shfi:!,  s.  [Irom  emictum,  Lat.] 
Urine.  Hm'veu. 

EMl'GRANT,  4m-J'gr4nt,  s.  One  that  emigrates. 
Rolii-rl  Sim. 

To  E'MIGRATE,  ?m'4.gr:\te,  v.  u.  [emigro,  Lat.] 
To  remove  fr';m  ene  ph'c    to  another. 

EMIGRA'liON.  5m-i-g' i'slifl",  s.  [from  emigrate.} 
Cliaiigp  ol  h:iuiliition.  Iltdc. 

E'MINENCF;,  Sm'i-nSnse,   7 

E'MINENCY,  Jm'4-nfen-sS,  T' 
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reluinentia,  Lat.] — l.  Lofiiness;  lu^iglii  — . .  Summit; 
niirhest  part,  /foy.— 3.  A  part  rising  almvi-  ilierest. 
l>rijiten.—4.  A  phic-  whtre  one  is  expos*  d  to  sjfiu*- 
ral  iiiiiiv.    AiMii-Jiu—5.  E\altati,)n,  conspiciious- 
nes>;  reputation; fclebrity.  Sl/lli  g/lret. — n.  Siiprfiiie 
degree      Milton.— 7.  Notice;  ilistiiiciioii.  S/iak.\:—8. 
A  title  g;ivei.  to  canliiials. 
E'MlXEN'l',  Sm'^ii&nt,  a.  [eininens,  I.at.]— !•  High; 
loft).  Ezekiet.—2.  Dignified;  exalted.    Drijdcii — 3. 
CdiispicMoiis;  remarkable.  MiUnri. 
E'MlNENlLY.&m'i-ngnt-lJ,  ad.  Ll'-om  eminent.]— 
I.  Conspicuously;  in  a  niaiinerth.it  attracts  obser- 
vation. Miltun.—Z   In  a  high  degrie.  Swift. 
E'MISSAJIY,  ?.ii'Is-sai.4,  s.  [eniissaiiiis.   L;uin.]— 1. 
One  scut  out  on  private  messages;  a  spy;  a  secret 
agent.     S-iifi,—i.    One  that  trmits  or  sends  out. 
Arbutlinoi. 
EMI'SSION,  i.:.ilsii'an,s.  [missio,  Latin.]    Theaci 

of  S'  niliiig  our;  vent.     Evelyn. 
To  EMI'  r,  ^-mJt',  V.  a.  [emitto.  Latin.]-!.  To  send 
forili;  to  let  go.     IVoodiViid.—l    I'o  1  tth;todart. 
Fiiiir.—A.  To  issui-  out  juii  icailv.  AijiiJJ'r. 
JEMME'XAGOGUES,    Jm-mJii^a-gogs.    s.    D«,«>ii'<:« 
and  !>/).]     Medicines   that   prunmte  the  courses. 
Qulnry- 
E'MMET,  Jin'mit,  s.  [ajraetre,  Saxon.]  An  ant;  a 

pismire.     Sidnt-t/, 
To  EMME'W,   Jiiwni',  V.  a    [from  mew.]  To  mew 

or  coop  lip.     Slinki/itait. 
To  EM.MO'VE,    Sm-nidAv',    v.  a.  [emnieuvoil,    Fr.] 

To  excitt-;  to  rouse.  Sju.-unn: 
EMO'LLIENT,   J-ni3l'ySnt,  a.    [emolliens,    Latin.] 

Softening;  suppling.     Arhiillmoi, 
EMO'LLIENTS,    4-in6l'y^ntz,    s.    Such   things  as 
sheath  and  soften  ll»e  asperities  ofthe  huniouis,and 
relax  and  supple  the  -olids.    Quiu  y. 
EMOLLI'nON,4-radHlsh'ftii,  s.  [emollitio.  Latin.] 

The  act  of  softening-     Barm. 
EMO'LUMENT,   h.-A\  A-mJ,.t,   8.   [eraoiumeiitum, 

Latin.]  Pro-i;  advantage.  Suutli. 
EMO'NGST,  4-mfingst',  prep,  so   wriiten  liy  Speii- 

sei:']  Among.  Spenner. 
EMOTION,  e-mo'shfin,  s.  [emotion,   Krench.]  Dis- 
turbance of  mind;  vehemence  of  passion.  Dryden. 
To  EMPA'LE,*m-pile',  V.  a.   [emptier,  Fnncli.]— 
1    To  f-nce  witli   a  pale.     Donne.— 2.  To  fortiiy. 
Raleigh.— Z.  To  enclose;  to  shut  in.    Cleaveland,— 
4.  To  put  to  death  by  spitting  on  a  stake  fixed  up- 
right.    Soiitliern . 
EMPA'NNEL,  gm-pdn'nll,     s.   [from  panne,   Fr.] 
The  writing  or  entering  by  the  sheriif  the  names 
of  ajury  into  a  schedule,  which  he  has  summoned 
to  appear.    Cowrl. 
To  E.MPA'NNEL.gm-piu'nJl,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To   summon  to  serve  on   a  jury.     Govern,  of  llie 
Tongue. 
EMPA'KLANCE,   ?m-pii-'ians.-,    s.    [from    parkr, 
French.]  It  signifieth  a  desire  or  p-iitiuii  in  court 
of  a  day,  to  pause  what  is  best  to  do.  Cuart. 
E.MPA'SM,  Sm-pJzm'.   s.  [■/;  ^.o-t...]  A    powder  to 

correct  the  bad  scent  o   the  lujdy. 
To   EMPA'SSION,  Jm-pjsh'an,   v.    a.     [from  pas- 
sion.]    To  move  with  jiassion;  to  aftcct  stiMngly. 
Milton. 
EMPA'SSIONATE,  Jtn-pJ  'shfln-ite,  a.  [from   em- 
passion.]  StrongU  alfeeii'd.     S;irniri: 
ToEMPKO'PLE.  4iii.p4'i>l,  v.a.  [fiom  people.]  To 

form  into  a  p  opie  or  community.    S/jf'nter. 
E'.MPERF.SS,  ^m'pSi^is.  s.  [from  emp  rour.]-!.   A 
woman   iinesied  with  iiii]).  rial  power.  Dnvies.—2. 
Thi  qii  en    f  tii  enjjjerour.  S/uikspenie. 
E'MPEKorK,fm'i.*r-fir,  ».  [empereur.  French.]  A 
nionai'c^i  ol  title  and  dignity  jiiiperiour  tu  a   king. 
S/iiiksprnre. 
E'MPERY.Jm'iiJi-*.  s.  [.-mpinj,  French.]  Empin  ; 

snver  icn  eoinin  .nd    Not  iu  Uie     S/iaks/ieoi; . 
E'MIMIASI  „  *  ,/,l.sh.  s.  [..-r-T...]  A    remarkable 

stress  I  li'l  upon  :i  wonl  or  siiitencc.  Huldii: 
EMPHA'  IKAL   fm-fii'lk-.^l,  7 
EMPHA'TICK.  §  n-fAt'lU,         i"* 

[jui-i.  .]— 1.  Foicilil. ;  strong;  striking.  Cnrtlu— 
2.  Striking  the  sight.  Boylr,—3.  Appi  ariiig;  seem- 
ing- not  II  al. 
EMPHA'ITCALLY,  ^in'rlfi-kSl-i,  ad.  Llrom  em- 
phatical.]— 1.  Sttongly;  forcibly;  in  a  striidug: 
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maniiir.     Suiil/i,—2.    Accoi-ding  to    appeatanuc- 
Bion'n. 
.•■.Ml'lIYSE'M'V  rOUS,  Jm-phl-sS.M'a.tas.   a.  [frotu 

.a-j.r,^j.j  Jj|„.,,ii.d;  pu.i'.d;  swolUn.    S/iiir^). 
To   KMPIE'UCE.    Jni-pirse',  v.  n.    [fr.ui   pierce.] 
lo  pi  ici-  into;  to  enter  into  by   violent  appulse. 
S/jenxrr. 
EAfPl'GHT,  ?ni-plte',  part.   Set;  pitched;  put  in  a 

p'.siui-,-.     ■Alien  I  r. 
EMI'l'KE,  S;n-plre',    s.  [eini.ii-e,    French.]— 1.   Im- 
perial   |M)wer;  supreme    (lojiiinioii.  Rowe.—2.  The 
region  over  which  dominion    is  extended.  Tanple. 
—3.  Cumiiiand  over  any  thinK- 
E'.MPUUCK,  S.u'pMk,  "or  *m'pii-.ik,s.  [jA-Tr^.f.-.o,-.] 
A  trier  or  experimenter;  such  p  isoiis  .is  have  no 
true  kiioWledg  ■  of  physical  piaitiee,  but  venture 
upon  observation  onh.     Hnuk.-i: 
ESU'l'RWAL,  i„i-i>yii.\H,  ) 
EMPl'KICK,  J,„.pMK.  P- 

[dom  the  noun.]—!.  Versed  in  experiments.    Mil- 
ton.— i.  Known  only  by  experience;  practised  on- 
ly 1)1   lole.  Sliriks/icwc. 
E.MPl'KICALLV,  Jni-pi/^vai-i,  ad.  [from empiri- 
cal.]—1.  E'.pf  rimcnlHlh  ;  according  lo  expnience. 
Brown.— 2.   Wrthout  rational  grounds;  cliarlataui- 
ca  lly. 
EMPI'KICISM,   lii-pir'i-sizm,  s.  [from  empirick.] 
Depiud.  ,ice  on  experience  without  knowKdge  or 
ai   ;  (;u:  C:,er\. 
tMPI,.\S  lER,  Im-plis'iflr,  s.  [='/-A;«;f-,..]  An  ap. 
plicatiiMi  ;o  a  sore  of  an  oh  aginous  or  viscous  sub- 
st^inc,-,  spread  upon  cloth.  Il^iseniaru 
To  EMPI.A'b  lEU,  Sm-plis'tdr,  v.  a.  To  cover  with 

a  iilaster.     Morlinnr. 
EMPL\'ST1CK,  i.  :-].  il.'lk,  a.    [si^-Ky.^.y.,..-]     Vis-    ' 
^  cons;  srliiiiiious.     IVixituim. 
'jCo  EMPLKA'D,  Jm-pl4de',  v.  a.    To  indict;   to  pre- 

fer  !i  ehai-^e  against.     Haynnrd. 
Tu  EMPLO'V,  J,„-p|5|.  V.   a.  [emploier,  French.]— 
1.   I'o  busy;  to  keep  at  work;  to  exercise.  Temple. 
—2.  To    use  as  an  instrument.  Gay.—3.    To   use 
means.     l)n/de'i.—4.    To  use  as  materials.   Locke. 
— 5.    I'o  coaimission;  to   intrust   with  the  nianage- 
m.  lit   o-    uuy  affairs.     IVatts.—G,  To  fill   up  «itU 
business.     Dryden. — 7.  To  pass  or  spend   in  busi- 
'i.ss      P  tor. 
EMPLO'Y,   Intploi',  s.  [from   the  verb.]— I.  Busi- 
ness; object  of  industry.     Pope.— 2.    Publick  office. 
Addixon. 
EMPLO'YABLE.   gm-pldifi-bl,   a.  [from  employ.] 

Capaiile  to  be  used;  fit  for'use.     Boyle. 
EMPLO'YF.R,    gi„-plo^'dr.  s.    [from    employ.]—!. 
One  that  uses  or  c.iiises  to  be  used.  C/idd.—2.  One 
who  sets  otii   rs  to  w.irk. 
EMPLO'YMENI-  gm.plii'mJnt,  s.  [from  employ.] 
—1.  Business;  object  of  industry  object  of  labour. 
—2.  Business;  the  state  olb.-ing  emplo\ed.— 3.  Of- 
fit^-;  post  ol' business.     Attcrhury.—*.  Business  in- 
trusted.    Shnkfpinre. 
To    EMPOTSON.   Sm-p(Si'/.n,    v.  a.    [empoisonner, 
Fiencli.]— 1.  'I'o  distroy  by  poison;  to   .(estrov  by 
venomou'.  fond  or  druirs.  S'diiey. — 2.  To  taint  with 
poison;  to  eiiveninn. 
KMPO'ISONEU,  Jni-p64'/.n-dr,    s.   (empoisonneur, 
French.]     One    who  destiiiys   another  by    poison. 
BriKin. 
EMPO'ISONMKNT,    gm-po^'zu-m^Mt,    s.    [empoi- 
soniiemeiit,   Fr.]    'I'lie  practice  of  destroying  by 
poison.     Huron. 
E.MPOKE'TICK,     Jm-po-iJl'lk,      a.     [.-^sro.  .t.xoc.] 
I'liat   which  is   used  at  markets,  or  in  merehan- 
diz  . 
EMPO'UIUM,  2m-p4'ii-am,  s.  [iurofio-..]    A  place 
of   merchandize;    a    mart;    a     commercial    city. 
Drydnt, 
To  E.MPO'VEIUSH,    Im-p6v'^i--lsh,  v.  a.  [pauvre, 
French.]—!.     To     makf     poor;    to    depauperate; 
to  rciluce  to  iiidig'  nee.     South.— 2.  To  lessen  fer- 
tility. 
EMPO'VEUISHER,Jm-p6v'?i^th-ar,  s.  [from  em- 
pcv  risb.]— I.  One  tliat  makes  others  poor— 2.  That 
which  inipiiirs  f'eitilitv.  M'lrlii  rr 
EMPO'VEUISH.MEN  i,      Jm-pdv'Ji-lsb-mir.r,      .s. 
[from  enjpoverish.J    Cause   of   poverty;    waste. 
Swift , 
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roEMPOWF.R.SmpSi'rar,  V.  a.  [fioni  power.]—!. 
To  aiithoiize;  to  coiiiinission.  Dryden.—I.  To  give 
naliiKil  tbice;  to  enai)le.     Baker. 

E'MPRl:',SS,  Jm'prSs,  s.  [loin  einppvess.]—  .  Tin- 
quet-ii  ofan  ( liiiieroiiv.  Beti  Jjvsoii.- 2.  A  tiinale 
investi  d  wiili  impti-ial  dignity;  a  I'euiale  sovereign. 
Mtltotu 

EMPRl'SE.  Jiii-pvi7t',  a.  [empii^e,  Fr.]  An  attempt 
of  dangi.r;  iimlertakiiigot'  hazard;  enterprise.  Fmi- 
fax.    Pope. 

«'^MPri,'.R,  §ni't4-t^r,  s.  [from  empty.]  One  that 
empties;  one  that  makes  void.     Nahuiii. 

E'MPTINESS,  *ni';i-n^s,  s.  [trom  .nipty.]— 1.  Ab- 
sence of  plenitude.-  inanity.  Philips.— Z.  The  state 
of  being;  empty.  Shnks  — 3.  A  void  space;  vacuity. 
TacuuiH.  Vrytlen. — 4.  Want  of  substance  .or  soli- 
dity. Dnjdeii.—S.  Unsatisfacionn»  ss;  inability  to 
fill  up  thedesir  s.  Atlerbiiry.—6.  Vacuity  of  head; 
want  of  knowletlffi'.     Pvpt: 

E'MPTION,  Jm'sh&n,  s.  [enii>tio, Latin.]  The  act  of 
piirchasinj!;.     Arbiithnot. 

E'MPTY.  Jm't^.a.  [semC'j.  Saxon.]-jl.  Void;  hav- 
ing nothing  in  ii;  not  full.  Bt(r>iet.—2,  Devoid; 
unfurnished.  Nnvlon-—3.  Uusatisf?.etoiy;  unable 
to  fill  the  mind  or  desires.— 4.  WitJtout  any  thing 
to  carry;  nnburtheiifd.  Dryrlcn. — 5.  Vacant  of 
head;  ignorant;  unskilful.  Knkigli.—f^.  Without 
substance:  without  solidity;  vain.  Drijilcn. 

To  E'JIPTY,  im'fh,  V.  a.  [from  the  atljective,]  To 
evacuate,  to  exhaust.     Arbuthwil. 

To  EMPU'RPLE,  gm-pfirp'pl,  v.  a.  [from  purple.] 
To  make  of  a  purple  colour.     Miiton. 

To  EMPU'ZZLE,  fm-pftz'?.!,  v.  a.  [from  puzzle.] 
To  perplex;  to  pe.i  'o  a  stand.     Brown. 

EMPYE'MA,  ?m.pi-J'ie4,  s.  [£'.<tuii"/.]  A  collection 
of  purulent  matter  in  any  part  whatsoever;  gene- 
rally used  to  sigMify  that  in  the  cavity-  of  the  breast 
onlr.     Arbwhrmf,  ' 

EMPY'REAL,  ^m-plr'J-JI,  a.  [-■/'-■Jco,-.]  Formed 
of  the  eUment  of  fire;  refined  beyond  aerial. 
Mi 'ton. 

EMPYRE'AN,  ?ii)-p5-ri'ln,  or  ?m-pi/J-4n,  s. 
[s.v^-rr.p  •,-.]  The  highest  heaven,  where  the  pure 
element  of  fire  issii.posi'd  to  subsist.     Milton- 

E'MPYRKUM.  Jm.pii'r^.ftm,    > 

EMPVRE'UMA,  im-j.i-riV,na,  )'• 
[./.j-uu  .J  ;.■.]    The  bnrning  af  any  matter  in  boiling 
or  distiiiation.   llrrrvn/. 

EMPYRKVMA'TICAi,.  ?m-p^ru-m4t'e-kil,  a. 
[from  enipyreunia]  Having  the  smell  or  taste  of 
burnt   substances.     Buylc. 

EMPYHO'SIS,  ?m'p4-i6'  is,  s.  [s/^^rvfo,^^.]  Conflagra- 
tion; general  fire.     Hnle. 

To  E'MULATE,  g.ii'ii-ljte,  v.  a.  Qemulor,  Latin.]— 
1.  To  rival;  to  propose  as  one  to  be  equalled  or 
excelled.— 2.  To  imitate  with  hope  of  equality,  or 
superiour  excellence.  BenJonsnn- — 3.  To  he  equal 
to;  to  rise  to  equality  with.  Pope.— A.  To  imitate; 
to  resemble.     Arbinhnot. 

E'MULATION.gn.-iVlA'sbfin,  s.  [semulaticj,  Latin.] 
—1.  Rivalry;  desire  of  suinriority.  5;o/oW.— 2.  En- 
vy; de«ire  of  depressing  another;  contest;  conten- 
tion.    Shakspeare. 

E'MULA  FIVE.  Sm'iViatIv,  a-  [from  emulate.] 
Inclined  to  emulation;  rivalling^  disposed  to  com- 
petition. 

EMULA'TOR,  Jm'iVli-iflr,  s.  [from  emulate.^  A 
rival;  a  compeiitoi-.     Bnron. 

To  EMU'I.GE,  i-nifilje',  v.  a.  [emulgeo,  Latin.]  To 
milk  out. 

EMU'LOENT.J.mfll'jgnt,  a.  [emulgens,  Latin.]- 
1-  Milkinic  or  draining  out.— 2.  Emul^ent  vessi  1? 
[ill  aiiaioniy]  are  the  two  large  arteries  and  veins 
which  aiise,  the  former  from  the  descending 
tvunk  ot  the  aorta,  the  latter  from  the  vena  cava. 
Brown. 

E'i"Ll)U-;,  Siii'ic-lfls,  a.  [ienuilus,  Latin.]— 1.  R'- 
vill,,:g;  eiigag  d  in  compeliiion.  Ben  Jnmton.—Z. 
I)e  — ousof  supi  riorify;  desirous  to  rine  above  ano- 
ther, ;!e>i;-ou8  ol  .nny  excellence  possessed  by  ano- 
ther.    Pr-orv—X  Factions;   contentious.     S/iak.f. 

E'.MULOUSLY,  Sm'Mtis-1^,  ad.  [from  emulous.] 
With  -lesire  of  excelling  or  outdoing  another. 
Grnnvltk. 
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EMU'LSION.  i-mfirshfin,    s,     [emulsio,    Lat.]    A 

form  oi  nu  diciue,  by  bruising  oily  seeds  or  kernels. 

Qjiimy. 
EMU'NCTORIKS,  i-mfink'tfir-lz,  s.  [emnnctorium, 

Latin.]  Those  parts  of  the  body   where  any  thing 

excri  nientitions  is  separated.  Mure. 
To  ENA'BLK,  li.-i'bl,  v.  a.  [trom  able.]  To  make 

able;  lo  confer  power.  Spenier.  Rogers, 
2'oENA'Cl',  ?n-ikl',  v.  a.  [from  act.]-l.    To  act; 

to  perform;  to  eft'ect.   Spenser.— i.    To  establish; 

to  decree.     Temple  —3.    To  represent   by  a<.tion. 

Shakspeare. 
ENA'C  r,  ^n-akt',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Purpose;  de- 
termination. 
ENA'CTOR,  ?n-^k't5r,  s.    [from   enact.]—!.    One 

that   forms    decrees,    or   establishes   laws.     Atter- 

bury.-l.  One  that  practises  or  performs  any  thing. 

Shakspe  I-  e- 
ENA'LLAGE,    Jii-ai'l^-jJ,     s.     [from     the    Greek 

ivxi^,.j.y;„']  A   figure  in  grammar  where  there  is  a 

change  either  of  a  pronoun,  as  when  a  possessive  is 

put  (or  a  relative,  or  when  one  mood  or  tense  of  a 

verb  is  put  for  anntlier. 
To  ENA'MBUSH,  ?n-im'bftsh.  V.  a.  [from  ambush.] 

To  hide  inambtish;  to  hide  with  hostile  intention. 

Chalminn. 
To  ENA'MEL,  Jn4ni'il,  v.  a.  [from  Jimel.]-^!.  To 

inlay;  to  vavi.  gate   with  colours.— 2.  To  lay  upon 

another  body  so  as  to  vary  it.  Milton. 
To  ENA'MEL,  Sn-4m'Jl,  v.  n.    To  practise   the  use 

of  enamel.  Boyle, 
ENA'MEL,  ^n-im'll,   s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  Any- 
thing enamelled,    or  vari -gated   with   colours  in- 

laid.     Fairfax.— 2.    The  substance  iiUaid  in  other 

things. 
ENA'MELLER,    gn.itm'?Har,   s.    [from    enamel.] 

One  tbat  practises  the  an  of  enamelling. 
To  ENA'.VIOUR,   gn-im'fir,   v.  a.  [amour,   Fr.]  To 

inflame  with  love;  to  nuke  ieud.     Drytlen. 
ENAKRA'TION,  Jn-nar-r^'shin,  s.  [enarro,  Lat.] 

Explanation. 
ENARTHRO'SIS,  ln-ar-//iio'sls,  s.  [sv  and  «p5por.] 

The  insertion  of  one  bone   into  another  to  form  a 

join'.     IViseninn. 
ENATA'TION,  ^-n^-ti'shftn,  s.  [enato,  Latin.]  The 

act  of  s«  imming  out. 
ENA'UN  rKR.inin'iftv,  ad.  An  obsol"te  word  e,x- 

plained  by  Spenser  himselt  to  mean,  lest  that. 
To  ENCA'GE,  In-kJ  je',  v.  a.  [from  cage.]    1  o  shut 

as  in  a  cage;  to  coop;  to  confine.  Ponne. 
To  EWA'MP.Iii-kimp'.v.n.  To  pitch  tents;  to   sit 

down  for  a  time  in  a  march.     Bnron. 
To  KNCA'MP,  In-k4mp',  v.  a.  To  form  an  army  in 

regular  cam)). 
ENCA'MPMENT,Jn-k4mp'm?nt,s.  [from  encamp.] 

— !.    i'he  act  of  encamping,  or  pitching  tents. — 2. 

A  canip;  tents  pitched  in  older.  Greiv. 
To  ENCA'VE,  Ji.-kive',  v.  a.  [from  cave.]  To  hide 

as  ill  a  cave.    Shakspeare. 
ENCE'INTE,    Jii-sintt',    s.    LFi'enfh-]    Enclosure; 

ground  enclosed  «ith  a  (brtificaiion. 
To  ENCHA'FE,   Sntshife',  v.   a.    [eschauflTer,  Fr.] 

To  enrage;  lo  irritate;   to  provoke.     Shnks. 
To  ENCHA'IN    Sn-tsliine',   v.  a.    [enchainer,  Fr,] 

To  fasten  with  a  chain;  to  hold  in  chains;  to  bind. 

Drr/den. 
7'oENCHAN'T  ?ii-tsl)3nt',  v.  a.  [enchanter, Fr.]—1. 

To  give  eflicacy  to  any  thing  by  songs  of  sorcery-. 

Granville. — 2.  To  subdue  by  charms  or  spells.   Sid- 

ncy.—3.  To  delight  in  a  h'-gh  degree.   Pope. 
ENCHA'NTER,  jn-ishaii''flr,  s.  [tnchanteur,  Fr.] 

A  magician;  a  sorcerer.   Dera"  if  P'ety, 
ENCHAN'llNGI.Y,  Jn-tsh^n'iii'ig-lJ,  ad.  [from  en- 

chant  ]     With  the  force  of  eucliantment.   Shaks. 
ENCHANTMENT,  Jn-ishJlnt'n.lnf.  s.    [ei.cl.aiite- 

mi-m.Fr.]— 1.  Magical  charms;  spelK;  incantation. 

Knollcs.—2.    Irresistible    influence;   overpowering 

deli!,'ht.      Pnfie. 
ENCHA'NTKKSS,  3u-lshin'trjs,  s.  [iiicbaiitei-esse, 

French.]—!.  A  sorceress;  a  woman  versed  in  magi* 

eal  arts.     Tatler.—9..  A  woman  whose  beauty  or 

excellencies  give  irresistible  influence.  Thomson. 
To  ENCHA'SE,  Jn-tsliise',v.  a.  [enchasser,  Fr.]— 1. 
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To  infix;  to  enclose  in  any  bmly  so  as  to  bo  ht  Id 
fast,   but   not  concial  d.  he!ton.—2.  To  adorn  by 
biing  tix  d  iii)Oii  it.     Dnjdeii. 
liN'CHfc'AbON,   *'i-tshe'zii,   s.   [encheson,   old  law, 

Fr]  Ciusc;    occasion.    Spenser, 
To  KXCl'KCI.E,  feii-sSi-'kl.  V.  a.    [from  circle.]  To 
sm-roiind;  totiiviron;  to  enclose  in  a  ring  or  circle. 
Pe;^e. 

ENCI'RCLET,  In-sli-'klJt.s.  [from  circle.]  A  circle; 
a  rinj;.    Siiine'j 

ENCLiriCAL.  Sn-klJ;'J-k4:,  a.  Relating  to  en- 
cli  ick,. 

ENCLl' TICKS.  Jn-krii'ik.s,s  [jzX.t.k^]  Particles 
u'liich  tlirow  back  the  accent  upon  tlie  fui-cgoing 
svlhibi  . 

TukNXI.O'bE,  Ja-klozr',  v.  a.  [enclos,  Frencb.]— 1. 
To  pare  fr.ni  tilings  Oi-  grounds  common  by  a 
fenee.  Hnyicarrl — 2.  To  ei!\ii'on;  to  encircle;  to 
surrouiut.  Poiic. 

ENCLO'iSEK.Si-klozfir.  s.  [from  enclose.— I.  One 
tbr.l  .  ncloses  or  sephnUes  conjn.on  fields  into  se- 
veral disliiict  pro,)t  ities.  Hevbt;ii.—2,  Any  tiling 
inwMcb  anotlii  r  is  inclosed. 

ENCUO'SURE,  Ju  Klo'zhi'ne.  s.  [from  enclose.]— 
1.  Tbr  .01  ot  enclosing  or  environing  any  tbing. 
IViikills. — iJ.  riie  separation  of  conmioi.  grounds 
into  distinct  possessions,  iiayuard.—'i.  The  appro- 
priation of  tilings  common.  't'(iylvr.—4.  Stale  of 
being  shut  up  in  any  place.  Burnet.— 5.  The  space 
enclosed.  Ail(tisvii.—6.  Sepaiatiuiij  ground  en- 
clo!«e<l;  ground  sepanted.     South. 

EN'CO'FFINED,  in-koi-find,  a.  Enclosed  in  a  cof- 
fin.    IVaivcr. 

ENCO'MBERMEVT,  gn-kftm'bftr.mJnt,  s.  Fr.] 
Molestation.  SjJi-mer. 

ENCO'MIAST,  Jii-Ko'.i.e-ist,  s.  [s> zto^,x;»r.]  A 
pan  gyrist;  a  pmclaimer  of  praise;  a  praiser. 
Locke. 

ENCO'MIASTICAL.Iii.ko.m^a5i4-k4l,7 

ENCO'MIAS  riCK,  Ji,-ko-me  Is'll.,,         5^' 

[.)./., uix.-i'.!!,.]  Pai  egjrical;  laudatory;  containing 
praise;  bestowing  praise. 

ENCO'MIUM,  Jn-k6'm4-iim,  s.  [s>y.«.c<.ov.]  Pane- 
gvrick;  pri>i^e;  •  ulogy.  Guv.  of  the  Tonaue. 

To  ENCCyMPASS,  lu-kam'pks,  v.  a.  "[irom  com- 
pass.]- 1.  To  enclose;  to  encircle.  S/uiks. — 2.  To 
shut  in;  to  surround;  to  mviron. — 3.  'I'o  go  round 
any  place. 

ENCO'Ml'ASSMENl',  ln-kam'pis-m§nt,  s.  [from 
encompass.]  Circumlocution;  remote  tendency  of 
talk. 

ENCO'JiE,  5ng.kire',  ad.  [French.]  Again;  once 
more.     Po/ic. 

ENCOU'MER,   In-koun'iflr,  8,    D  ncontre,  Fr.]- 

1.  Duel;  single  figitt;  conliict.  Dryr/ni.—2.  llatlle; 
light  in  w  Inch  enemies  rush  against  eacii  other. 
Milton.— Z.  Eager  a  -I  warm  conversation,  either 
of  love  or  anger.  Sliakti,—4.  Accidental  congress; 
sudden  mi  eting.  Pope.—S-  Act  ofaccostiiig.  .Shaki: 
—6.  Casual  jucidein;  octasiun.   I'lijte. 

To  ENCO'UNIEH,  Jn-koun'tfir,  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.  —1.  lo  meet  face  to  face.  Sluiks.—2.  To 
meet  in  a  hostile  manner;  to  rush  against  in  con- 
flict. h'noll(:i.—3  'lo  met  t  with  reci|>rocal  kind- 
ness.  .SV«?A-9. — 4.  To  ailaek;  to  meet  in  the  from. 
Tillot.\on.—b.  To  iii)p()se;  to  oppugn.  Hale.— 6.  To 
meet  by  accid'-ni.  S/itik.y/)inre. 

7'o  ENCOM'MTER.  Ji..k6un'tar,  v.  n.-l.  To  rush 
together  in  a  hostile  inaniu  r;  to  contlict.  Shnks, — 

2.  Toeiigig.;  to  fi-.vhl.  Knalles—Z.  r,>  meet  face 
to  face.— 4.    I  o  come  logf  liter  bv  chance. 

ENCO'l'N  1  KREK,  fn-k6('in'tfli-flr,  s.  [iyom  en- 
counter.]—!.  Opponent;  antagonist;  enemy.  Ahre. 
—2    One  thai  hives  to    rcnst  others.  Shnkspeare. 

To  FiNCO'l' RAGE,  Jn'  ii.'ridje,  v.  a.  [mcour.iger, 
French.'— I.  To  iinimaie;  lo  incite  to  any  thing 
Psnltns.—2.  To  give  courage  to;  to  support  the 
spirits;  to  emboldon.  Kiiffi  Charles. — 3.  To  rai.s. 
confidem'i ;  to  muke  onlideni.  Locke. 

KNCCL'RAGE.MEN  r,  in-kftr'rldj-  -mSnt.  s.  [from 
encouragi .]— 1.  fiicitemeiii  to  any  action  or  pric- 
tice;  incentive.  PhHips.~2.  Favour;  counteuanct^; 
•supiwru     Otuwj. 

RNCQ'URAGER,  Jn-kfir'rldje-ar,  s.    [from  encou- 
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rage.]  One  that  supplies  incitemeirts  to  any  thing.;' 
a  iiivourir.  Dnjden. 
To  ENCRcyACH,  Sn-krotsh',  V.  n.  [accrocher,  from 
croc,  a  hook,  Fr.]— 1.  To  make  invasions  upon  ilie 
right  of  another;  to  put  a  hook  into  another  inan's 
possessions  to  draw  them  away.  SpenMr.—2-  'lo  ad- 
Vance  grudiuill)  and  by  sl-alth  upon  that  to  vshich 
one  has  no  right.     //<■/  .eit. 

ENCRO'ACHER.  Jii-krotsli'ftr,s.  [from  encroach.] 
— 1.  One  will)  Seizes  the  possctsioiiii  of  another  by 
gradual  andsilnt  means.  Sivift.—i.  One  who  makes 
slow  and  gradual  advances  be>uiid  his  rights. 
( Ifir/s.fn. 

ENCRO'ACMMENT.  &ii-kr6tsh'm^nt,  s.  [from  en- 
croach.]— 1.  All  unlawtiil  gatliering  in  upon  an- 
other man.  Coivel.  Mdtuii.—2.  Aihaiice  into  the 
territories  or  rights  of  anotl'.er.    Addi.iun. 

To  ENCU'MBER,  In-k6ni'bar.  v.  a.  [encombrer, 
F'rench.]— 1.  To  clog;  to  luad;  to  impede.— 2.  To 
entangle;  to  embarrass;  to  obstruct. — 3.  'X"o  load 
VI  itii  debts. 

ENCU'MBRANCE,  In-kfim'brinse.  s.  [from  en- 
cumber.]—1.  Clog;  load;  impediment.  Temple.— 2. 
Evcrescence;  useless  addition.  Thomson, — 3.  Bur- 
then upon  an  estate.     Aijlifj'e. 

ENCY'CLICAL,  ^pi-sik'ii-kal,  a.  [.■>x.-jkA../.o<.]  Cir- 
cular; sent  round  through  a  large  regioni  Stil- 
lingjtect, 

ENCYCLOPE'DIA,  In-s'i  klo-pi'di-^,  ? 

ENCYCLO'PEDY,  «n-si-klo'p4-di,       5 

[;^  zu/./.c^c.  ii^.]  Thi  circle  of  sciences;  the  round 
of  learn'.. ig.     Arhulhnot, 

ENCY'S  lEU,  ?n.sis'tSd,  a.  [«;.;.]  Enclosed  in  a 
vesicle  or  bag. 

END,  liid,  s.  [t  n&,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  extremity  of  any 
thing  materiall>  extended.  Locke,— 2,  The  last  par- 
ticle of  any  assignable  dni-ation.  Dnnne—i.  The 
conclusion  or  cessation  of  any  action.  Genesi-i, — 
4.  The  conclusion  or  last  part  of  any  tbing;  as,  the 
end  of  a  chapter.— 5.  Ultimate  state;  final  doom.— 
6.  The  point  bejond  which  no  progression  can  be 
made.  P.<:.—7,  Final  determination;  conclusion  of 
debnte  or  deliberation.  Shaks.—S.  Deaih;  fati=;  de- 
cease, il-'otton.  Roscommon.— 9.  Abolition;  total 
loss.  Locke.— 10.  Cause  of  death;  dcstruer.  Shaks. 
—11.  Consequence;  event.  Sliaks.— 12.  Fragment; 
broken  piete.  Shnks. — 13.  Purpose;  intention.  Cla- 
lendon.— 14,  Thing  intended;  final  design.  Suck- 
lhig,—}5.  An  END.  Erect;  as.  his  hair  stands  an 
end.— Ifi,  Most  an  END.  Coiiimonly.    Shaks. 

To  END,  Ind,  v.  a.  [Irom  the  noun.]— 1.  To  ter- 
minate; to  conclud' ;  to  finish.  Knullt-s,  Smalridge, 
—2.  Todestroj;  to  put  to  death.  Shakspenre. 

To  END,  Ji.d,  v.  n.— 1.  To  come  to  an  end;  to  be 
finished.  FaiiJ'ax.—i.  To  terminate;  to  cuncludei 
to  ceas'S.tofail.     Taiflur, 

To  ENDA'MAGE,  ^ii-dam'ldje,  v.  a.  [from  da. 
mage.]    To  mischief;  to  luirni.   South. 

To  ENDA'NGEH,  ^n-dan'jftr,  v.  a.  [from  danger.] 
— 1.  To  put  into  hazard;  to  bring  into  peril. 
Tilliitson.—2.  'I'o  incur  the  danger  of;  to  hazard. 
Bncun. 

ENDA'NGERMENT.  Jn-dAne-jftr-mgnt,  s.  [from 
end-.<iiger.]    P.  ril.    Siienscr. 

To  ENDE'AR,2iMl4ii-',  V.  a.  [from  dear.]  To  make 
dear;  lo  make  beloved.     llUkr. 

ENDE'ARMEN'l'  ?ii-..iir'ment,  s.  [from  endear.] 
—  I.  The  cause  of  love;  means  by  which  any  thing 
is  endi  ai-ed.  Thumsim.—2,  'I'lie  state  of  being  en- 
deared; the  slate  ot  being  lot  I'd.    Smith. 

ENDE'AVOUR,  Jiwljfv'ftr,  s.  [devoir,  endevoir, 
French.]  Labour  dincted  to  some  certain  end. 
Tillotson. 

To  ENDF:'AV01R,  2n.d5v'flr,  v.  a.  To  labour  to 
a  certain  purpose.   Po/te 

To  ENDE'AVOUR,  §i;HlJv'i\r,  v.  a.  To  attempt; 
to  trv.    Milton. 

ENDEA'VOVR.MRNT,  fii-dJv'ar-mJnt,  s.  [from 
endefivoiir.1    I.aliuur.    S'lrn.^e'. 

ENDEA'VOURER.  Jn-i'.Jv'flr.fir.  s.  [from  endea- 
vour.") Out   who  lab;  iirs  to  a  certain  end,  Rijmer. 

ENDE'CAGON,  4n-dlk'a-g(5n,  s.  [.i  Vi«>  oyj  A 
plain  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 
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ENDE'MIAL,  ?n-(lj'mi-ai,     ■) 

ENDE'MXCAI,.  ei.-ie    'i-k4l,  S-  a. 

ENDE'MICK,  e.wlei.ii:..        > 
[svJi-v;;.]     P.culiui- 10  a  i;:iumi-y;  used  to  any  dis- 
ease tliat  afft  ets  stver-.i  1  people  together  in  tlie  ^ame 
country,  pi-ociediiij;  from  some  cause  peculiar  to 
the  country  where  it   eJCTiS.    Qiiinaj. 

To  ENDK'NIZE.  JiwlSii'lz,  v.  .i.'    [trom  denizen.] 
To  maKc  f'r-e;  to  enfraiic' ise.    Canidoi. 

To  EXDiyM2..'".N',  Jn-dj!i'4-z^ii,  V.  a.    [from  deni- 
zen.]  To  n-ituralize. 

XoENDI'TE,  S^"^"*^'^'"" 
[euditf  r.  Freiirh.]— 1.  To    charge  any  man  by  a 
a  written  accusation  heforr  a  court  of  justict;  as. 
he  was  1  nJitfd  fur  J'f:!omj.—2.  To  draw  up;  to  com- 
pose; to  write.     JValter. 
ENUl'CTMEXT,  ;  2„.dite',ni„.  , 
ENDI'TEMEX T.  S  ^"  ""^  "^"*'  '' 

[from  cndite.]     A  bllor  decl  ration  made  in  form 
o''    law,   for  the  benefit  of    the   comniunwealth. 
Hooker. 
E'NUIV  E.  §)t'.-tJv.  s.  [endive,  Fr.  intybum,  Lat]  An 

heil.;  succory.     jyTvrlimer. 
E'SULESS,  Jnd  :Ss,  a.  [ft-bm  end.]— 1.  Without  end; 
without  conclusion  or  termination.   Fop/-. — _,  Infi- 
nite in  !oii'<iliidni,:l  extent.     Titlori-oii — 3.  Infinite 
in    uur.Ttion;    p' rpetual.     Houker,~4.    Incessant; 
continual.    Po/'c 
E'XnLEbSLY,  |nd'ldi.lJ,ad,  [from  endless.]— 1,  In- 
c    •5iM>;ly;  pf  rijetiially.     DeraijofPitti/.—Z.  With- 
out 1  iMrniation  of  1  ngth. 
E'NIii-E->SNKSS,  I'.d'ljs-ii^s,  s.    [tVora  endless.]—!. 
Per()>^tui;y;  endkss  duration. — 2.  The   quality    of 
be  ni^  round  witlioui  an  end-    Donne- 
E'Ni^L' >>:(>.  Jnd'lonc,  ad.     [end  and  long.]     In  a 

sti;"     't  line,     llnjdeji. 
E'Ni    'lO.ii',   |:.d'n"io?t,   a.     [end  and   most.]     Re- 

ronivst;  turihest;  at  the  I'urfherend. 
To  KNDO'RbE.  Jn--'6rse',  v.  a.     [  ndorsev,  Fr.]— 1. 
To  register  on  the  back  ol    a  wiS  j  -g;  to  suptr- 
si:nb-.' Hon  fl.— 2.  To  corer  on  th.  back.  Mil/on. 
EN'UO'RSEMEN'".',    J^    id's, 'ibjnt,    s.     [from    en- 
doise.] — i.  Siiperscrii>tiou;  writing  on  the  back. — 
2.   RatifiLation.     Herbert. 
To  ENDOW.  ?.i-d6i'.  \.  a.  [indotare,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
enrich  with  a  portion.  Exudiis. — 2.  To  supplj  with 
any  external  goods.     Arklison. — 3.  To    iiricli  wii;i 
any  excellence.    S.-i/r.—i.    To  be  the  fortune  of 
any  one      S?u!k:,penre 
EXDO'WMEN'T.  Ji'-dou'!ii?nt,  s.     [from  endow.]— 
1.  Wealth  bestowidon  any  person  or  use.- 2.  The 
bestowing  or  assuring  a  dower;  the  s;  tting  lorth  or  I 
severing  a  snffiii  nt  portion  for  perpetual  mainte-  j 
nance.  Driitlen.—i   Gifts  of  nature.  AtltJ.ion.  j 

To  ENDU'E",  Sn-diV,  v.a.  [induo,  Latin]  To  sujiply 

with  mental  excellencies.  Common  Prni/er- 
ENOU'UAXCE,  &.i-ilu'r4ns.,  s-     [from  e"ndure.]— ]. 
Continuahc; ;  bstingiiess.  Temple.— 2.  Delay;  pro- 
cr.-j  iiiaiion.     Sh'.kspeare. 
To  E  -DU'RE,  Jn-t'.iiv'.  V.  a.  [endurcr,  French.]  To 
bear;  to  underRo;  to  sustain;  to  support    Temple. 
To  KNDU'UE,  &n-tli'ir. ',  v.  n.— 1.  To  last;  to  remain; 
to  1"  itinue.     Loeke.—2.    To    brook;   to  bear;   to 
ariniii.    Duvies. 
To  K'VDU'Rll.  iii-ii'in'*,  V.  a.    [A  Latinism,  from  in- 

du  -.1 1     lu  ti  iden.    Spenser. 
ENDU'RER,  Jn-^li'irflr.  s.     [from  endure.]— l.  One 
that  can  liear  or  t  ndure;  sustainer;  sufferer.   Sjien- 
ser. — 2-  Continue! ;  laster. 
E'NDWISE,  ?nd'wl/,e,  ad.  [end  and  wise.]  Erecflj; 

uprif'liih;  oncnil.    Jfrn/. 
To  E'NECATE.  fen'J-Uiie,  v.  a.    [eneco,  Lat]  To 

kill;  to  dtsirov.     Harvey. 
E'NEMY,  ?n'c-mJ,  s.     [ennemi,  Fr.]— 1.  A  publick 
foe.     l)avies.—X.  .\  private  oi)poneni;  an  antago- 
nist.— ''    Any  one  who  regards  another  with  male- 
volence; not  9  friend.  S/iaks —4.  One  that  dislikes. 
Prior,— 5     [In   theulogy.]    The   fiend;  the   devil. 
Common  Pra-nT' 
ENKV.OK'TICK,   Jn-lr-j?t'?k,  a.    [M£f>.,T.x-.c.]— l. 
F<.r!  .!•;•;  active;   vigorous;   efficacious.— 2.  Opera- 
tii   ;     ctivc;  ncr;  iiiir:  tiot  at  rest.    Gmo. 
To  E'NERGii''',  4n-ir-jlze,  V."  n.    [from  energy.] 
To  act  with  energy' 
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E'XERGY,  |n'Jr-.ji,s.  [..f.p>i.x.]— 1,  PDwernotexcn- 
fd  in  acfioiT.  Bacon.— i.  Force;  efficacy;  influence. 
Siunlrklge.—Z.  Faculty;  operation.  Bent(ry.—i, 
Strengtii  of  expression;  force  of  signification.  Ros- 
common. 

To  ENE'RVATE.  fe-n5r'v4te,  V.  a.  [enervo,  Latin.] 
To  weak'  n;  to  dt- iiilve  of  force.     Bacon. 

ENERVA'TION,  4-nJr-v4'sl.4»,  s.  [from  enerve.] 
—1.  The  act  of  weakening;  emasculation.— 2.  The 
slate  of  being  weakt-ned;  ert'eminacy. 

To  ENE'RVE,  4-nJrv',  v.  a.  [enervo.  Latin.]  To 
wc-aken;  to  breaK  the  force  of;  to  crush,    Diffbti, 

To  ENFA'MISH.  ?n-f4m'ish,  v.  a.  [trom  famish.] 
To  starve;  to  laiuish. 

To  ENFEE'BLE,  J,  -tS'bl,  v.  a.  [from  feeble.]  To 
weak  n;  to  enervate.     Taylor, 

EXFE'LONED,  Jii-f^l'ldnd,  a.  [trom. felony.]  Full 
of  f  lonions  rage.  Spemer, 

To  EXFE'OFF,  In-fjt'.  v.  a.  [feoffamentum,  low  La- 
tin.] To  invest  with  any  dignities  or  possessions. 
A  law  term      Hale. 

ENFE'OFFMEXr,  in-fJPmJnt,  s.  [from  enfVoff.] 
— 1.  The  act  ol'  enfeofHng.— 2.  The  iustnimentor 
deed  by  which  one  is  invested  with  possessions. 

To  ENFETTER,  fn-f^t'iflr,  v.  a.  To  bind  iji  fetters; 
to  enchain.    S/iak-ipeare , 

EKFILA'DE,  hi-iUh\t',s.  [French.]  A  strait  pas- 
sage. 

To  ENFILA'DE,  3n-fJ-lide',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  pi.  ree  in  a  right  line. 

To  EXFI'RE,  Sii-firc',  v.  a.  [from  fire.]  To  fire; 
to  set  on  fire;  to  kindle.  SOenser. 

To  ENFO'RCE,  Jn-forse',  v.  a.  [enforcir,  French.] 
— 1 .  To  give  strength  to;  to  strengthen;  to  invigo- 
rate.— 2,  To  make  or  gain  by  force.  Spenser.— Z. 
To  put  in  ac  bj-  violence.  Shak.%:—A.  To  instigate, 
to  provok.  ;  to  urge  on.  Spenser. — 5.  To  urge  with 
energy.  Clarendon. — 6.  To  compel;  to  constrain. 
navies. — 7.  To  press  with  a  charge.  Shakspeare, 

To  ENFO'RCE,  Sn-forse',  v.  n.  To  prove;  to  evince. 
Hooker. 

ENFO'RCE,  i.^forse',  s.  [from  force.]  Power; 
strength.     Milton. 

ENFO'RCEDLY,  gn-'o,' ?d-lj,  ad.  [from  enforce.] 
B)  viuli  iice;  not  voluntarily;  not  spontaneously. 
Slia!-:pe<ire. 

EXFO'RCEMEN T,  ln-''orse'm?nt,s.  [from  enforce.] 
— 1.  An  act  of  violence;  compulsion;  force  ottered. 
Raleigh.— 2.  Sanctioii;  that  which  givts  force  to 
a  law.  Locke.— 2.  .Motive  of  convictioi;  urgent  evi- 
dence.  Hnmihontl. — 4.  Pressing  exigence.  Shnks. 

ENFO'RCER,ln-l6i'sfir.  s.  [fiom  enibrc.-.]  Com- 
pillt-r;  one  -v  ho  effects  by  violence.   Haniwonii. 

ENFOTLDERKD.  llf.-foi'ddrd,  a.  [from  foudre. 
Fr  ]  Mixed  with  liglitn'ni'.   Spenser, 

To  ENFRA'XCHISE,  In-frin'tshiz,  v.  a.  [from 
franchise.1 — 1.  To  adniit  to  ihe  privilege  of  a  free- 
man. Dnvies.—2,  To  set  free  from  slavery.  Tem- 
ple.— 3.  To  .'iee  or  release  from  custody.  Shaks. — 4. 
T«  denizen;  to  endenizen.    JVrtts. 

ENFRA'NCHISEMENT,  Jn-lV^n'tshls-mJnt,  s. 
[from  enfranchise.] — 1.  Investiture  of  the  piivileges 
of  a  denizen.  Coivel. — 2.  Release  from  prison  or  from 
sla\erv. 

EXr  Rt>'ZEN,  2n-fr6'7.n,  part,  [from  frozen.]  Con- 
gealed with  cold.  Spender, 

To  ENGA'GE.  ijn-gi  je',  v.   a.  [engager,  French.]— 

1.  To  make  liabU  for  a  debt  to  a  creditor.  Shaks.— 

2.  To  impawn-  to  stake.  Huilibras.—3.  To  enlist; 
to  bring  into  a  j)arty.  Titlotson  —4.  To  einliark  on 
an  affair;  to  enter  in  an  undertaking.  Vigfjt/.-s. 
To  tiiiitt ;  ;o  attach;  to  inake  adhi -r<  nt.  Addison  — 
6.  'io  induce;  tv  win  by  pi  asing  means;  to  gain. 
lV/ilkr.—7,  I'o  bind  by  appointment  or  contract. 
Atterbtirtj,—%.  To  diize  by  the  attention.— 0.  To 
emjiloy;  to  hold  in  business.  Vrydcn.— 10.  To  en- 
comiter;  to  fight.   Pope. 

To  ENGA'GK.  ?n-gije',  v.  n.— 1.  To  conflict;  trt 
fight.  Clarendon.— 2.  To  erobark  in  any  business; 
to  enlist  in  any  party.    Vrydcn. 

ENGA'GEMENT,  §n-gije'm§nt,  s.  [from  engage- 
ment, Fivneh  ]— I.  The  act  of  engaging,  inipawn- 
inir,  or  makintr  liable  to  debt.— 2.  Obligation  by- 
contract.  Atterhury  —3.  Adherence  to  a  party  or 
cause;  partiality.  Swift.— ^,   Employment  of  the 
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utterttiun.  Pagers,— 5.  Fiprlit;  condlct;  battle.  Diij- 
dell.— 6.   Obligsition;   inotive.     Hanimviut. 
■To  ENGA'OL,  ?ii-jAU'  v.  a.  [(Vum  gaol.J  To  impii. 

son;  Ki  fontinc    Sliiikipa.re. 
To  fc;N(iA'RRISON,  Jn-sai'i-Jsii,  v.  a.    To  piottct 

by  n  '^iiiii^ori.  Jlorvcl. 
To  ENtJli'NDKU.  Jii-jJn'dftr,  v.  a.  [I'liKi-nilivi-,  Fr.j 
1.  To  be  ct  bi'twiieii  tlirt'eivnt  sexts.  Siiliieij.—2.  'I'o 
jii-odiice;  to  iiuiii.  SItaks,  IJavits.—S.  To  t-xcite;  to 
ciiuii.';  to  iirotUiee.  Aildhon.—i.  To  Viiiug  forth. 
I^rior. 

To  KNGE'NDEK,  fiijlii'<iai-,  v.  ii.  To  be  causetl; 
to  Ih'  pmilucid.     Ofyilcn- 

K'NGINK,  Jn'iJi],  s.  [eiij^iii,  Frtiieli.]—!.  Any  me- 
chanical tomj)lica(ion,iii  wliicli  vai'mus  niovcmtuis 
and  pans  concur  to  one  tfrtct— 2.  A  niilitaiy  ma- 
chine FaiiJ/ux'.—3.  Any  insir'niinit.  Ruiaiiilt.—i, 
Any  insti-unit'm  to  tlnnw  water  upon  buruinjf 
housis.  Dyytitn. — 5.  Any  nioatis  ns'  d  to  an  ettt-ct. 
Uiijipa, — ri.  A^int  for  anotlier.   Daniel. 

ENGlNK'ER,Ju-ji-nlji-',  s.  [inprciiitur,  Fr.]— 1.  One 
who  inaiiaij.  s  fna;ines.— 2.  One  who  directs  the  ar- 
tillery of  an  ai'Mi'.      SImkspeare. 

E'NGINERY,  in'/jln-ri,  s.  [from  engine.]—!.  Tlie 
act  o(  manai'ing'  aitillery.  Milton.— 2.  Engines  of 
war;  artill  rv.    Milton, 

To  ENGl'RD,"Jn-gird',  v.  a.  [irom  gird.]  To  encir- 
cle, to  snrrdund.    Slieikspmre. 

E'NGLE,  Jng'gl,  s.  A  gulf;  a  put;  a  bubble.  Hantner. 
Slmksficf.rc 

E'NGLISH,  Ing'glish.a.  [enj;le)-,  Sax.]  Belonging 
to  Enyland      Shnksptare. 

E'NtjLISH,  InR'gll'ib.  s.  [the  adjective,  by  ellipsis, 
for]    The  KigUsh  liinguage.     S/inkspcnrc. 

To  Fi'NGLISH,  Ing'glish,  v.  a.  To  translate  into  En- 
glish.    Broiri, 

To  ENGLU'  I ,  Jn-gl&t',v.  a.  [engloutir.  French.]— 
1.  To  swallow  up.  S/iaks.—2,  To  glut;  to  pamper. 
yhdinm. 

To  ENGO'RE,  5n-g6re',  v.  a.  [from  gore.]  To  pierce; 
to  prick.     Spemir 

To  ENGO'RGp;,  §i;-g6rje',  v.  a.  [from  gorge,  Fr.] 
To  swallow;  to  devour;  to  gorge.   Spinser. 

To  ENGO'RGE,  Jn-g6rje',  v.  n.  To  feed  with  eager- 
ness and  voracity .     Milton. 

To  ENGRA'IL.Ju-grile'.v.  a.  [from  grele,  Fr.]  To 
indent  in  curved  lints.   Chapman, 

To  ENGRA'IN,?n-grine',v.  a.  [from  grain.]  To 
die  di»cp:  to  die  in  grain.  Sitenser. 

To  ENGRA'PPLE,  ?n-grap'pl,  v.  n.  [from  grapple.] 
To  elos.  with;  to  contend  with  hold  on  each  otht-r. 
Daniel. 

To  F^NGHA'SP.  8n-grJsp',  V.  a.  [from  grasp.]  To 
seize;  to  le  Id  fist  in  the  hand.   Spenser. 

To  ENGRA'VK,  2';-grive',  v.  a.  preter.  engraved; 
part.  pass,  engraved  or  engraven,  [engraver,  Fr.] 
— 1.  To  picture  by  Jncisions  in  any  matter.  Pope. 
—2,  To  mark  wood  or  stone.  E:iodus. — 3.  To  im- 
pi'tss  deeply;  to  iiVipriut.  Locte  — 4.  [From  grave] 
To  burv;  to  inter.    S'^nser. 

ENGRA'Ver,  gri.;.va'vfir,  s.  [from  engrave.]  A 
colter  in  st<me  or  othi  r  matter.     Hali: 

To  ENGRIF.'VE.  Jr.-grive'.  v.  a   To  pain;  to  vex. 

To  ENGRO'SS  Jivgrose',  v.  a.  [grossir.  Trench. ]— 
1.  To  thicken;  to  make  thick.  Spentf  —2.  To  in- 
crease in  hulk.  IVutton.—Z.  To  lutten;  to  plump 
up.  Shaks,—A.  To  seize  in  th«- gross.  Shak^.—S-  To 
purchase  the  whole  of  any  conin\odity  for  the  sake 
of  selling  it  at  a  high  price.— 6.  To  copy  in  a  laj'ge 
liand.   Pope. 

ENGRO'SSER,  Jn-gris',Sr,  s-  [from  eiigross.]  He 
that  piinhases  large  quaotllits  of  any  conunodily, 
to  sell  i(  .-ii  a  liigh  price.     Loike. 

ENGRO'SSMEN  r,?,i-i-r6s'n,§nr,s.  [from  engross,] 
Appropriation  of  things  in  the  gross;  exhorbitaiit 
acquisition.     Sxvifi, 

To  ENGA'RI),  Jf-gird',  V.  a.    [fi-om  guard.]    To 

-  protect;  to  defend.    .S/inkxpefire. 

To  ENHA'NCE,  Jn-hJnse',  V.  a.  [enhausser.  Fr.]— l. 
To  lift  up;  to  nn'se  on  high.  Spen.ter—2.  'I'o  raise; 
to  advance  in  price.  Lnrkt: — •^.  To  ni'^ein  esteem 
Atlei-huiij.—A.  'I  o  argravate.  H"tnn,oni/. 

ENHA'NCEMENT.  Ju-liJns 'mSMt.  s.  [from  en- 
nance.]—!.  Augm  ntntio'i  o?  value.  Baron.— 2,  Ag- 
Cravation  of  ill.  Cover uincnt  of  i/ie  Tongue, 
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E.\J'(i\tA.i-nlg'm4,  s.  [*nigma,  Lat .]  A  riddle;  au 
obscure  qiustion;  a  position  expressed   in  remote 

.    and  ambiguous  terms.     Pope. 

ENIGMA'TKAl.  4n  ig-mil'A-KSi,  ii.  ['.,■.■■.:,  ,ig. 
ma.]— 1.  Obscure;  ambiguously  or  darkly  e.\pr  ss- 
ed  Brojvn.—i  Cloud);  obs;  urely  Conceived  or  ap- 
l)ri.neiid.  d.     l/tunvii.tul. 

ENIGMATICALLY,  in  ig-mil'^AJl-^,  a...  [Irom 
enigMia  ]  lu  a  sense  diiP  r  nt  Inmi  that  which  the 
words  in  tin  ir  famili.ir  aei  i  |i;.uion  imply.  Brown. 

ENI'GMA'I'IS'l',  ini^'ma-iist,  s.  [jrom  enigma.] 
One  who  deals  in  obscure  and  ambiguous  matters. 
jllhllAOU. 

To  EN.iO'IN.  ?n-|61ii',  v.  a.  [enjoindr..,  Fr.]  To  di- 
ri  et;  to  order;  to  prescribe,     'iillolnon. 

ENJO'lNER,  gn-Joiu'fir,  s.  One  who  gives  injunc- 
tions. 

EN.IO'lNMENT,Jn-i6in'mgiit,s.  [from  enjoin.]  Di- 
rectiou;  command.     Broome. 

To  EN  lO'Y,  &n.;j(i4',  v.  a.  [jouir,  enjouir,  French.]— J, 
To  feel  or  |)ercei\c  with  pleasure.  Addison.— 2.  To 
obtain  possessio..  or  fruiiion  of.  Milton,— Z.  To 
pleas-  ;  to  gladd^  e;  to  -xhilarate.     More. 

To  EN.IO'Y,  eii-|6i',  V.  n.  To  live  in  happiness. 
Mill„n. 

EN.IO'YER,  §ii-|.je'6r.  s.    One  that  h,is  fruition. 

ENMO'YMKNT,  in-j6i'jiiJiit  s.  Happiness;  fruition. 
Tillot.'ion. 

To  ENKl'NDLE,  gu-kin'dl,  v.  a.  [from  kindle.]-!. 
To  set  on  tire;  to  iuHame.  Sbaks.—^.  To  rouse 
passions,  ^haks.—i.  To  incite  to  any  act  or  hope. 
Sliakspcare. 

Tu  EN  LA'  Rl),  2n.|  Jrd',  v.  a.  [en  and  lard.]  To  pam- 
per.  S/inkijicare. 

To  ENLA'RGE.  ^n-lirje'.v.n.  [eiilargir,  French.]— 
1.  'I'o  make  greater  in  quantity  or  appta:-ance. 
Po/je.—2.  To  increase  in  magnitude.  Locke.— 3  To 
incr.  ase  bj  representation.— 4.  To  dilate;  to  ex- 
pand.—5.  To  set  free  from  lin.itation.  S/ifiks.—d. 
To  extend  to  more  purposes  or  uses.  Hooker.— 7, 
To  Ui'ipliiy;  to  aggrandize.  Locke.— S.  Tu  r.  lease 
fiom  contineineut.  S/iaks.—'J.  To  diffuse  in  elo- 
quence.    Clareniion. 

To  ENLA'UGE,  hA\\'y',  v.  n.  To  expatiate;  to 
sj)  ak  in  man)  words.     Clarendon. 

ENLA'RGEMENT,  ?n-lar.je'mSnt,  s.  [from  en- 
large.]—! Iiicreas.  ;  augmentation;  farther  exten- 
sion. Hay-ivard—2.  Release  fiom  coufineuient. 
Shaks.—Z.  aiagnii'ying  representation.  Pope —4. 
ENp.itiatino  speech;  copious  discourse.    Cluiendon. 

ENLA'RGEK,  gn-lai'jar,  s.  [from  enlarge.]  Am- 
plilier. 

To  ENLl'GHT,  gn-lite',  v.  a.  [from  light.]  To  ill u- 
minatt;  to  snoplj  with  light.     Pope. 

To  ENLl'GHi  EN,  §),-U'tn,  v.  a.  [from  light.]-!. 
'I'o  illuminate;  to  supply,  with  light.  Hooker.— 2. 
To  instruct;  to  furnish  with  increase  of  knowlyige. 
Uoyers,—Z.  To  cheer;  to  exhilarate;  to  gladden.— 
■1.  'I'o  supph  with  light.  Dryden. 
ENH'CillTElN  ER,  J::.li'tn-tlr,  s  [Irom  enlighten.]- 
1.  Illuiumator;  one  that  gives  light.  Milton.— 2.  In- 
structor. 

To  ENLI'NK,  Jn-link',  v.  a.    [from  link.]    To  chain 

to;  to  bind.    Siu.k  peare. 
To  ENLl'S'l',  iu-iisi',  V.  a.    To  enter  into  niilitarv 

service. 
To  ENLI'VEN,  gn-il'vn,  v.  a.  [from  life,  liv.-.]-l. 
'lo  make  quick;  to  make  alive;  lo  animate,——  'I'o 
make  vigorous  or  active.  Swift.— Z.  To  make 
sprighi  I)  or  vivacious.— 4.  To  make  gay  or  cbe.  rful 
in  iiitpearance. 
EWM     I  NICU,  Jii-il'vn-ftr, 8.  That  which  animates; 

that  V  hieh  invigorates.   Diyden- 
To  ENLU'MINE,  Jii-lA'n/ln,  v.  a.     [enluminer,  Fr.] 

To  ilium.  ;  to  ill'.minate.  Spenser. 
E'NMI'l'Y.  Jn'mi  \i.  s.  [from  en^  my.]— 1.  Unfriendly 
disposition;  uliT  volence;  aversion.  Locke.— 2.  Con- 
trariety of  interi  sts  or  inclinations.  Millon.—S. 
btaie  of  opjiosition. ymiif'j. — 4.  Malice;  mischievous 
attempts,  .lllerOiin/. 
To  EN.MA'RBIK,  fri-u  ilr'bl,  v.  a.    [from  marble.] 

'I'o  lurn  to  Hi.i.bli .    Sp'-nscr, 
To  EN.ME'SH,  inmJsh',  v,  a.  [from  mesbO  Topw; 
to  eu(aDg:le.    Sluih'peare, 
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PiNNEAGON,  ?ii'i)^a-;;oii,  s.  [ii-^sa  and  >  ■»■  v.^.]  A 
fi^uve  of  nine  angles. 

ENNEA'TIt'AL,  lii-n4-ii'i-U4l,  a.  [swx.]  Enneali- 
cnl  days,  are  cvtr)  ninih  day  of  a  sickiRss;  and 
eitncatical  sjcors,  ev<.  ry  ninth  year  of  one's  lii'e. 

T(J  ENNO'BLK.  Jn-  o'lil,  V.  a.  [ennobrir  Kr.]— 1.  To 
raise  from  cDiiinionalty  to  nobility.  S/iiiks. — 2.  To 
digiiifx;  (o  aggiaiidize;  to  exalt;  to  r'lise.  Sirut/i. — 
3.  To  elt-vat' ;  to  magnify,  Pfalter.—A.  'I'o  make 
famous  or  illiistriinis>    Bacon. 

ENXO'bLEMENT,  Jn-n6'bl-m5nt,  s.  [from  enno- 
ble.]—!. Tile  act  of  raising  to  tbe  rank  oi'  nobility. 
— 2.  Exaltatio:.;  elevation;  dignity.  Ghsuvitle. 

ENNUT,  Jn-nii  i,  s.  rfrench.]  The  lassitude  of  fas- 
tidiousness.    Grmj. 

ENODA'TION,  en-o-di'shfin,  s.  [enod.itio,  Latin.] 
— 1.  The  act  of  untying  a  knot.— 2.  Solution  of  a 
difflcnlty. 

ENO'RMITY,  k-rb/ml-d,  s.  [from  enormous.]— 1. 
Deiiation  from  rule;  irregularity. — 2.  Deviation 
from  right;  depiaviiy;  corruption.  Hooker.— 3. 
Atrocious  crimi-;   villany.    Suift. 

ENO'HMOUS,  i-nor'mfis,  a.  [enoimis.  Lat.]— 1.  Ir- 
vtgular;  out  oi  rule.  Newton.— 2.  Disordered;  cm- 
fused.  Sliaks. — 3.  'VVick' d  bejond  the  common 
measure— 4.  Exceeding  in  bulk  the  common  niea- 
sure=     /-'»/<(■. 

ENORMOUSLY,4-n&i'inas-l^.ad.  [from  enormous.] 
Bevoiid  measure.     IVuodwa:- :. 

ENO'RMOUSNESS.  ^-nor'nifis-nls,  s.  Immeasura- 
ble wickedness.    Decay  of  Piety. 

ENO'UGH.  i-nft.',  a.  [jenoh.  Sax.]  Being  in  a  suffi- 
cient measure;  such  as  may  satisfy.    Locke. 

ENO'UGH,  4-nfi:',  s.— 1.  Something  sufficient  in 
greatness  or  excr  Hence.  Temple— 2.  Something 
equal  to  a  man's  powers  or  faculties.  Bacon. 

ENO'UGH,  J-nflf,  ad.— 1.  In  a  suffitieni  degree;  in 
a  degree  that  gives  satisfaction.— 2  It  noi>  s  a  slii^ht 
augn)entatioti  of  the  positive  degree,  as,  /  am  reciUy 
enough  to  quarrel;  that  is,  I  am  rather  quaird- 
sonie  than  peaceable.  Aili/ison. — 3.  An  exclama- 
tion noting  fulness  or  satiety.     S/uiks/K'nre. 

To  ENO'UNCE,  i-ii6i\nse',  v.  a.  [enuncio,  Latin.]— 
To  declare.    Sm/t/i. 

ENO'W,  J-nSi'.  'I'he  plural  of  enough,  A  sufficient 
number.     Hooker. 

EN  PASSANT,  6ng-pa.s'sin)r,  ad.  [French.]  By  the 
way. 

To  ENRA'GE,  2n-rije',  v.  a.  [enrager,  Fr.]  To  ir- 
ritate; to  make  furious.    It'ahh. 

To  ENRA'NGE,  in-r^nje',  v.  a.  [from  range.]  To 
plact  regularly;  lo  put  in  order.    S'jenser. 

To  ENRA'NK.  Jn-r4nk',  v.  a.  [trom  rank.]  To  place 
in  orderly  ranks     Shakspeare. 

To  ENRA'PT,2n-ril)t',  v.  a.  [from  rapt.]  To  throw 
into  an  ecstasy;  to  transport  with  enthusiasm. 
SImkspenre 

To  ENRA'PTURE,  6n-r4,i'tshftre,  v.  a.  [from  rap- 
ture.]   To  transport  with  pleasure. 

To  ENRA'VISH,  Ji.-rav'isb,  v.  a.  [from  ravish.]  To 
throw  into  ecstasy.  Spender. 

ENRA'VISHMENl',  &n-riv'lsh-mgnt,  s.  [from  en- 
ravish.]  Ecstasy  o(  delight.  Glaiivitle. 

To  ENRI'CH,  gn-rltsh',  v.  a.  [enricher,  Fr.]— 1.  To 
make  wealthy;  to  ni.ike  opulent.  J  SVmr. — 2.  To 
fertilize;  to  make  fruitful.  Blcukmore.—3.  To 
store;  to  supply  with  augmentation  of  any  thing 
desirable.  Rtilettili. 

ENRI'CHMENT;  ^n--.-3tsh'm*nt,  s.  [from  enrich.]— 
1.  Augmentation  of  wealth,— 2.  Amplification; 
improvenient  by  :iddition.  Bacon. 

To  ENRl'DGE,  Ju-rldje',  v.  a.  To  form  with  longi- 
tiidimil  protuberances  or  ridges.    Slifkijieure. 

To  ENRVNG,  gn-v5ng'.  v  a.  [from  ling.]  To  bind 
round;  to  fiiciicle     S/iakt'ieare. 

To  ENRI'PF.N,  §n-ri'i)ii,  v.  a.  To  ripen;  to  mature. 
Donne. 

To  ENRO'BE,  In-rAlu ',  v.  a.  [from  robe.]  To  dress; 
to  clothe.     S/mkt/-eare. 

To  ENRO'L,  Jn-rile',  V.  a.  [ci.roll.r,  French.]— 1. 
To  insert  in  a  roll  cr  register.  SpraU.—2.  To  re- 
coi-d;  to  leave  in  writing.  Milton.— 3.  7"o  iu\  olve; 
to  iiiwrap.    Spenser. 

BNRO'LLER,  Jn-rol'lflr,  s.  He  that  enrols;  be  that 
registers. 
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ENRO'LMRXr,  |n-ro!'m?nt,  s.  [from  eilrol.]  Re- 
gister; writing  in  which  any  thing  is  recoixled. 
Duvies. 

To  ENRO'OT,  §„-r66i',  v.  a.  To  fix  by  the  root. 
Shak  ipenre. 

To  ENRO'UND,  l.:-iSAnd',  v.  a.  [from  round.]  To 
environ;  to  siM'iound;  to  enclose.    Sluikspeaie. 

ENS,  fnz.  [Latin.]—!.  Any  being  or  exisitnce.— 2. 
[In  chymistry.]  Soi^.e  things  that  are  prettiidtd 
to  contain  all  thr  qualities  of  the  ingredients  in  a 
littlt  rooui. 

ENSA'MPLE,  &n-si.i.'pl,  s.  [essempio.  Irai.]  Exam- 
ple; p.itteni;  suhj.ct  of  imiialion.   San/lenon. 

To  ENSA'MPLE,  Jn-iim'pl,  v.  a.  [trom  the  i;.)Un.] 
'i"o  fxempli.'\;  to  give  as  a  copv.    Sjjcnuer. 

To  ENSA'NGUINE,  Sn-s4ng'gw!n,  v.  a  isan^;uis, 
Lat.]  To  smear  with  gore;  to  suffuse  Willi  flood. 
Milron. 

To  EJ^SCKE'DULE,  ?n.sJ(Vi"il.,v.  a.  To  insert  in  a 
schtdi.1    or  writiiiR-     Shcks-.'earc- 

To  ENSCtVXCE.  ?;,-s;>6nse',  v.  a.  To  cover  as  whh 
a  fort      S/irik\'>tn  e. 

T:  ENSE'AM,  Jr.-i.  c',  V.  a.  [from  seara.]  To  sew 
up;  to  encldie  l)V  a   eaiii.    Cainueii 

Tu  ENSi-:'AP,  Ji.-sii-  '.  v.  : .  [from  sear]  To  caute- 
rize; to  stanch  ov  stop  with  lire.  Sluikapeare. 

Tu  ENSHIELU,  Jn-shecld',  v.  a.  [from  shield.]  To 
c<ner.    Si'in/c.fOenre- 

To  ENSHHj'N'E,  ?n-slirliie',  v.  a.  To  .enclose  in  a 
chest  or  cabinet;  to  preserve  as  a  tiung  sacved. 
Tate. 

E'NSIFORM.  3n's4-firm,  a.  [ensiformis,  I..at.]  Hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  sword. 

E'NSIGN,  Ji/siiie,  s.  [enseigne,  French.]—!.  Th« 
flag  or  standard  of  a  r  giment.  S/iaks,— 2.  AUy 
sfgiial  to  assemble.  Iiniah.—3.  Rai!i>;e;  mark  of 
distinction.  Il''aller-—'i.  The  oilieer  offoot  who  car- 
ries the  flag. 

E'NSIGVBKARER,  Jn'sine-bi-rSr,  s.  He  that  car- 
ries the  flag.    Siilney. 

ENSI'CtNCY,  ^n-sini's4,  s.    The  office  of  oi  ensign. 

ToENSLA'VE,  In-iliv.v.  a.  [from  slave.]- 1.  To 
riduce  to  servitude;  to  deprive  of  lil-ei'y.  MiUon. 
—2    To  mak*^  over  to  another  as  his  sla .  e.   Lorke. 

EN.SL  A'VEMENT,  §n-slive'm2nt,  s.  [froii.  .■nslave.7 
The  sfite  of  servitude;   slavery.    Sout/u 

ENSLA'VEH,  Ju-sli'' fi:.  s.  [from  enslave.]  He  that 
rediici  s  others  to  servitude.     Swift. 

To  ENSU'E,  ?n-si',  v.  a.  [ensuivre,  French.]  To 
follow;  to  pursue.  Common  Prayer.  Vavies. 

To  ENSU'E,  Sn-su',  v.  n.— 1.  To  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence to  premises.  Hooker.— 2.  1  o  succeed  in  a 
train  of  ev'.nts,  or  course  of  time.  S/iakspeare. 

ENSU'  ANCE.  &n-shu'iinse,  s.  [from  ensure.]— 
1.  Exen. prion  from  hiizard.  obtained  by  the  pay= 
ment  of  a  certain  sum— 2.  The  sum  p dd  for  se- 
curity. 

ENSU'KANCER,  ?n-shu'ran-sflr,  s.  [from  ensu- 
rance.]  He  who  undertakes  to  exempt  from  ha- 
zard.    Dryrien. 

To  ENSU'RE,  In-shire',  V.  a.  [Iroin  suiv  ]— 1.  To 
ascertain;  to  make  certain;  to  secure.  S'vift.—2. 
To  t  xempt  any  thing  from  hazard  by  paying  a  cer- 
tain sum,  onconditionof  being  reimbursed  for  mis- 
carriage.—3.  To  promise  reiiubursemeiU  of  any 
raisiarriage  for  a  certain  reward  stipulated.  V  Es- 
trange. 

ENSU'RER.  Jji-shA'rflr,  s.  [from  ensure.]  One  v  ho 
niiiUes  contracts  of  ei.sunince. 

ENT A'i'LATUR  K,  g-  -tSo'li-rftre,^ 

EN''  A''.  ;.EMENT,^n.ti'bl-m8et,  3 
[froii.  :a;.le.]  [In  arohirecturc.]    The  architrave, 
frize.  a  -d  cornice  of  a  pillar. 

ENTA'lL,  2n.tile',  s.  [from  tbe  French,  entaillO, 
cut.]— 1.  Tilt  estate  entailed  or  s«ttli-d.  with  re- 
gard to  the  rule  of  its  descent.— 2.  Tb'  rule  of  de- 
scent settled  for  any  estate.— 3.  Engrsiver's  work; 
inlav.     Spenser. 

To  EN  r  VII,.  aii-iile',  v.  a.  [tailler,  to  cut,  French.] 
—1.  To  settle  the  descent  of  any  estate  .so  that  it 
cannot  be,  by  .".nv  sub  equent  possessor,  bequeath- 
ed «t  pleasure.  6ryil—2.  To  fix  iin  ilieuably  upon 
any  p.  rsoi/  or  thing-  T:llotson.—i.  fo  ctit.  Spenser. 

To  ENTA'ME,  ^11  -iiLe'.  v.  a.  [from  tame.]  'Xo 
tame;  to  subjugate,    S/takslicare. 
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To  ENTA'NGLE.  Sii-tJiiR'Bl,  v.  a.— 1.  To  iiiwi-.ii> 
or  ensiui-e  with  suim*thii>K  not  tasily  extriciiblr.— 
2>  To  lose  ill  mulli|)lu'(l  involutions. — 3.  To  twist, 
or  i;onfti9»-.~4.  To  involve  in  difficulties;  toiif-r- 
plex.  Claremlon.—S.  To  puzzle;  to  bewilder,  fiwj- 
Ti/ard.— 6.  To  ensnare  by  eupiious  questions  or  art- 
ful talk.  Malthnu.—l.  To  distraet  wiili  v^iriety  of 
carc!..  'i'ii>iof,'iy.—S.  To  i.iuliiply  the  iniricucics  or 
ilifiieultit's  of  a  work.  S/iakiJ>eitrc: 
ENTA'NGLliMENl',  fii-t4n)j'gl-U)lnt,  s.  [IVoni 
entanivle.]— 1.  Involution  o(  any  tbin;j  intrieafe 
or  adiiesive.  G!rinvillc.—2.  Perplexity;  puz^cle; 
iV»;  t. 
EN  *A'NGLEU,    Jn-t4ng'giar,    s.  [frora  entangle.] 

One  that  entangles. 
To  K'N  I'liK,  Jn'lfr,  v.  a.  [entrer,  French.]—!.  To 
go  or  ciniie  into  any  place.  /l/(erliunj.—2.  To  initi- 
ate ill  a  business,  method,  (n- society.  Locke.— 3,  'lo 
introduce   oi-  admit  into  any   counsel.    S/iaki\ — 4. 
To  set  down  in  writinj;;.    Giatiut. 
To  E'NTEK,  Jn'ier,  v.  n.— 1.  To  coine  in;  to  go  in. 
Jii<lgei.—2.    To  penetrate  mentally;    to    make  in- 
tellectual entraijce.    Aiklison, — 3.  To   engage   in. 
Tatler.—'i.  To  beiniiiate<l  in.     Addison. 
ENTEHDE'AL,  Sii-lJr-dik',    s.   [entre  and  deal.] 

Ueeiprucal  transactions.  HubbarWi  Tale. 
E'N'l'EIUNG,  Jn'tJr-lng,  s.  Entrance;  passage  into 

a  jilacck    Isaiah. 
To  EN  lEHLA'CE,   in-tJr-l4se',  v.  a.   [eutrelasser, 

Fr.]  To  intermix;  to  interweave.  Sidnei/. 
ENTEUO'CELE,  in-tJr-A's4le,  s.  [enteroeele.Lat.] 
A  rupture  from  the  bowels  pressing;  through   the 
peritoi)a:um,   so  as    to  fall  down  into  the   groin. 
ShnrlK 
ENTEHCLOGV,    Jn-t4-r3l'o-gi,    s.    [.vTsfo..    and 
^o^c^.]  The  anatomical  account  ol'  t)ie  bowels  and 
internal  parts. 
ENIERO'MPHALOS,  Jn-tl-r3m'f|.l3s,    s.   [.i/rs^ov 

and  a/jox'.oi.']  An  umbilical  or  navel   .  upture. 
ENTEHPA'RLANCE,  Sii-tJt^p4i'UDse,   s-     [entre 
and  parler,  Fj-.]  Pailey;  mutual  talk;    conference. 
Haifward. 
ENTEKPLE'ADER,   ?n-t2ri>li'dar,   s.  [entre  and 
plead.]    'I'he    discussing  of  a   point   incidentally 
fiilliiig  out,  bei'ore  the  princiiml  cause  can  take 
end.    Coivel. 
E'NTEHPRISE,  Jn'tJr-prlze.s.  enterprise,  French.] 
An  undertaking  of  hazard,  an  arduous  attempt. 
Diydtn. 
To  E'NTERPRISE,   in'tir-prlze,  v.   a.  [from    the 
noiMi.]— 1,  To  untlertake;    to  attempt;   to  t.ssay. 
Temple.— 2.  To  receive;  to  eniertaiu.  Stienser, 
E'NTERPRISER,  Ju'tlr-prl-zflr,  s.    [from  entei-- 
prisj'.]  A  man  of  enterprise;  one  who  undertiikes 
great  iliiiins.     Hmjivaril. 
To  ENTER  TA'IN,  i,i-ijr-l4ne',  v.   a.    [entretenir, 
Fr.]— I.  To  converse  with;  to  talk  with.  Locke— 2. 
To  treat  at  tlie  table.  Addiion.—S.   To  receive  hos- 
pitably. Hebiewit.—i.  To  ke<>p  in  one's  servict ,  or 
pay.  S/inkit.—S.    To  fiisttn-  in  the  mind.    Decay  oj' 
Piety. — 6.  To  please;  lo  amuse;  to  divert.  AdUuon. 
—7.  Toadniit  with  satisfaciion.  Locke. 
^NIERTATNER,  Jn-tir-ti'ni'ir,   s.    [from  enter- 
tain.]—!. He  that  keeps  others   in  bis  servicr.  Bo- 
ron.—2.  He  that  treats  o'hers  at  his  table.     Smal- 
ridge.— 3.  He  tliat  pleases,  diverts,  or  amuses. 
ENTERTA'INMENl",   in-tJr-tine'mJnt,   s.  [from 
entertain. J— 1.  Conversation.— 2.  Treetment  at  the 
table;    counvial  provision.  Ifaller.—S.  Hospitable 
reception.— 4.    Reception;  admission.    TilluUiin.— 
5.  The  state  of  being  in  pay,  as  soldiers  oi- servants. 
l)aviei.—fi.     Aniusr-ment;    diversion.    Teinplc.—T. 
Dram^ltick  performance,  the  lower  comedy.  Cati 
ENTERTl'SSL'ED,  ^iKfti-tlsh'ide,    a.  [entre   and 
tissue.]    Int»  rwoven  or   intermixed  witli   various 
colours  or  substances.    S/utktpeare, 
T»  EnTHRO'NE,  lu-l/irftne',  ».  a.  [from  throne.]— 
].  To  place  on  a  regal  seat.  S/taJu.—2.  To  invest 
with  sovereign  authorit)'.  Aylijfe. 
ENTH\J'SIASM,Jn-</it'zh4-izni,  s.  [h^vc-.^o-mo,.]— 
1.  A  vain  beliefof  private  revelation;  a   vain  confi- 
dence ot   d in ne  favour.   I.«dtc.—2.  Heat  of  imagi- 
nation; violence  of  passion.— 3.  Elevation  of  fan-  ' 
ej^;  exaltation  of  ideas.    Dryden 


One  who  vainly  imagines  a  private  revelation;  wlio 
has  a  vain  conlidcnce  of  hii  interinurse  NvitJi  God. 
Lcke.—2.    One  of  a    hot   iiiia^nnation,   or  violent 
passions.    Pu/m:—3.    One  of  elevated  fancy,  or  ex- 
alted ideas.     Vryileii. 
KNTHUSlA'STICAL.JiW/i/i'zhi  is-t4-k4l, ^ 
EN  THUSIA'STICK,  in-l/iii'M-hs-tlU,         S'^ 
[  ii';ii(r.-<,i/.c,-.]— 1.  Persiiadtd  of  some  cominunica- 
jion  with  the  Deity.  CtUavnj.—2.  Vehemently  hot 
in  any  cause.— 3.    Elevatid   in  fancy;  exalted  in 
idi  as.     Biirnel. 
ENIllYME'ME,    In-thh'mhw.   s.    [..:<;/*.i/<:<.]    An 
arj^ument    consisting  only  of  an  antecedent  and 
constqueiilhil  proposition.     Brinvji. 
To  ENTl'CE,  Jn-iist'.  v.  a.  To  allure;  to  attract;  to 

draw  by  blandishment  or  hope.  Ascham. 
ENl'l'CEMENT,  Sn-tisf'njJnt,   s.   [from  entice.}— 
1.  The  act  or  practice  of  alluring   to  ill.     Honker. 
—2.  The  means  by  which  one  is  allured  to  ill;  al- 
lurement.    Taylor. 
EN'l'I'CER,Su'ti'sftr,  s.  [from  entice.]  One  that  al- 
lures to  ill. 
ENIT'CINGLY,  2n-tl's]iig.l4,    ad.    [from    entity.] 

Charmingly;  in  a  winning  manner.  Addison. 
E'NlTERry,Jn'ti4r-t4,s.  [entiert*,  French.]  The 

whole.    Bacoti. 
ENTl'RE,  in-tlre',  a.  [entier,  Fr.]-1.  Whole;  uiv 
divided.— 2.    Unbroken;     complete   in     its    parts. 
Ntfwton. — 3.  Full;  complete;  comprising  all  requi* 
sites  in  itself.     Hooker.  S/iaki.—4.  Sincere;  hearty. 
Bacon.— 5,  Firm;  sure;  solitl;  fixed.  Prior.— 6.   Un. 
mingled;    unalluyed.    Mdlon.—l.    Honest;    firmly 
adherent,-  faithful.  Clarendon.— %.  In  full  strength; 
with  vigour  unabatrd.    Spenser. 
ENITRELY,  ^n-tlre'ii,  .id.   [from   entire.]—!.  In 
the  whole;    without    division.    Rakigh.—2,   Com- 
pleti-ly;  fully.    Milton,— 3.  With   firm    adherence; 
fiiitlifully.    Spenser. 
ENTl'RENESS,    feu-tlre'nis,  s.    [from   entire.]-!. 
Totality;  completeness;  fulness-  Buijle.—2.   Hones- 
ty; integrity. 
i'oENTl'TLE,  Jn-ti'tl,  V.  r.  [entituler,  French.]— 
1.  To  grace  or  dignify  with  a   title  or  honourable 
appellation.— 2.  To   give  a  title  or  discriminative 
ajipellatiun.    Hooker.— S.  To  sui)trscribe  or  prefix 
as  a  title.  Locke.— 4.  To  give  a  claim  to  any   thing. 
Kdgers.-s-  To  grant  any  thing  as  claimed  bv   a 
title.     Locke- 
E'NT.  TV,  Jn't4-t^,  s.  [entitas,  low  Lat.]— 1.  Some- 
thing  which  really  is;  a  real  being.    Crashaxa,—2. 
A  particular  species  of  being.  Bacon. 
To  ENTO'IL,  Ill-till',  T.   a.    [from  toil.]     To    en- 
snare;  to  entangle;   to  bring  into    toili   or  nets. 
Bacon. 
To  EN'iO'MB,  Iw-xhiim',  v.  a.  [from  tomb.]  To  gut 

into  a  tomb.     Denham, 
E'NTRAII.S,  Jn'triU,  s.   witliout  a  singular,  [en- 
trailles,  Fri'Hch.J- 1.  The    intestines;  the   bowels; 
the  guts.  Ben  Jonson,-f2.  The  interiwl   part^;  re- 
cess; caverns.  Locke. 
To  EN!  KA'iL,  Jn-trile',  v.  a.  To  mingle:  to  iutelv 

w;  a  ve.    .S/jenser. 
E'NTKANCE,  in'trinse,  s.  [entrans,  French.]— I. 
The  power  of  entering  into  a  place.  SUiks. — e.  The 


act  ol  entering.  S/ia/is.—3.  The  passage  by  which  a 
place  is  entered;  avenue.  Il'otton.—'i.  Initiation; 
comnu-ncement.  Locke.— S.  Intellectual  ingress; 
knowk-dge.  Baron.— 6.  The  act  of  taking  possessi- 
on of  an  oltice  or  dignity.  Hnyward.—T.  The  begiu- 
niiigofanv  thing.     Hokewill. 

jToENTHA'NCE,  Jn-trJnse',  v.  a.  [from  trance.]— 
1.  To  put  into  a  trance;  to  withdraw  the  soul 
whollv  to  other  regions.— 3.  To  put  intoanecsta* 
sy.    Milton. 

To  ENTIl'AP,  in-trilp',  v.  a.  [from  trap.]— 1.  To 
ensnare;  to  catch  in  a  trap.  Sfienser.—2.  To  in- 
volvi;  unexpectedly  in  diiHculties.  S/uiks.-S.  To 
tak'-advanti.ge  of.   Ercles. 

To  E  f  UE'AT,  Jn-trite',v.  a.  [trailer,  Fr  }— 1.  To 
petition;  to  solicit;  to  importune.  Genetu.—9» 
To  prevail  upon  by  solicitation.  Kogrrf  —3.  To 
treat  or  use  well  or  ill.  Prior.— 4.  Tui-iitertain;to 
amuse.    Shakj.-S.     To    eotertaiji;     to    receive. 

Elrt'HU'SIA^T,    in-(A&'zhi"4st,  ».    [iv3<»-«^.]-l.    To  KNTKK' AT,  in-trite',  v.  n.-l.  To  olftr  a  owf 
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ly  ov  compact.    Mac— 2.    To  treat;  to  discourse. 
IffikeieilU—Z.  To  make  a  petition.  Shakapmri . 
EMTKii'ATANCE,   iii-u-4'i4nse,    s.    Petition;   en- 
treaty; solicitation.  Fahfa^: 
EN  I'RE'A  TY,  iii-ui'tk,  3.  [from  entreat.]  Petitioir; 

prayen  solicitation.     S/iakspeare. 
ENTKE'VE'TS,   hi-trk'mlli,    s.     [French.]    Small 

ylates  set  between  the  main  dishes.  Murlimet: 
E'NTRY,  Jn'tri,  s.  [entree,  Freneli.]— 1.  'I'he  pas- 
sasje  '>y  wliich  any  one  enteis  a  Iwuse.  Bnc(in.—2. 
The  act  of  enlr.-»iice;  ingress.  AtUlho:i.—2.  l"he 
act  of  taking  possession  of  any  estate.— 4.  The 
act  of  regist-  ;iiig  or  setting  down  in  writing.  Ba- 
con.—5.  The  act  of  entering  puhlicly  into  any  ciij . 
Bacon. 
To  KNU'BILATE,  i-niVbJ-lite,  v.  a.  [e  and  nubjlo, 

Lat.]  To  clear  from  clouds. 
To  ENC'CLEATK,  J-nil'kli-4te,  v  a.  [enucleo.Lat.] 

To  solve;  to  clear. 
To  EXVK'LOP,  Jn-vSl'fip,  v.  a.  [e  veloper,  French.] 
—1.  To   inwr.tp;  to  cover.— 2.     To   hide;    to    snr- 
rounil.  Philips,— 3,  To  line;  to  cover  ou  the  inside. 
Spenser. 
EHVELO'PE,  dn-v4-lipe',  s.  [French.]  A  wrapper; 

an  outward  case.     Sr.iJ't. 
To  ENVE'NOiM,  lii-vjn'fim,  \:   a.    [from  venom.] 
—1.  To  taint   with   poison;   to  poison.     Milton.— 
2.  To  make  odious.    S/uiks.—3.  To  enrage.     Vrij- 
den. 
E'N  VIABLE,  In'vJ-S-b),  a.  [from  envy.]  Deserving 

envy.     Caretv. 
E'NVTER,  Sn'vi-Sr,  s.  [from  envy.]  One  tUatenvies 

another;  maligner.     Claremlotu 
E'NVIOUS,?n'vWs.  a.  [from  envy.]  Infected  with 

envy.  Proverbs. 
E'NVIOUSLY,    Sn'vJ-is-lJ,    ad.     [from     envious.] 
With     envy;     with     malignity;      with    ill    will. 
Dupfya. 
To  ENVl'RON,  &n-vl'ran,  v.  a.  [environer.  Fr.]-1. 
To  surround;  to  encompass;  to   encircle.  Knolles. 
—2.  To  involve;  to   envelope.  Donne.— Z,  To  sur- 
round in  a  hostile  manner;  to  besiege;  to  hem  in. 
Shaks.—i.  To  enclose;  to  invest.    Clcaveland, 
ENVI'RONS,  6nvi'r6nz,  or  Jn-vl'rftns,  s.  [environs, 
Fr.^  The  neighbourhood,  or  neighbouring  places 
round  .nhont  the  country. 
To  ENU'MERATE,  4-nu'mi-rite,  v.   a.  [enumero, 
Latin.]  To  reckon  up  singly;  to  count  over  distinct- 
ly.    IVake. 
ENUMERA'TION,   l-n6-m4-rj.'shan,  s.  [enumera- 
tio,  Latin.]    The  act  of  numbering  or  counting 
over     Spratt. 
To  ENU'NCIATE,  S-n4n'shi-ite.  v.   a.    [enuncio, 

Latin.]  To  declare;  to  proclaim. 
ENUNCIA'TION,  i-nin-shi-i'shfln,  s.    enunciatio, 
Lat.]— 1.  Declaration;  publick attestation.   Taylor. 
— 2.  Intelligence;  information.  Hale. 
ENU'NCIATIVE,  J-nfln'sliJ-A-tiv,  ».  [from  enunci- 
ate.] Decl.'.rative;  expressive.  Ayhffc. 
ENU'NCIATIVELY,  i-n&u'shia-tlv-li,  ad.    [from 

enuKciative.]  Declaratively. 
E'NVOY,Jn  vAJ,s.  [envoye,  French.]— 1.  A  publick 
minister  sent   from  one  power  to  another.    Ben- 
ham.-l.  A  publick  messenger,  in  dignity  below 
an  anibassadour— 3.  A  messenger.  Blackniore. 
Ta  E'NVY,  jn'vi.  v.  a.  [envier,  Fn.nch.]— 1.    To 
hate  another  for  excellence,  or  success.  Collier.— i. 
To  grieve  at  any   qualities  of  excdlence  in  ano- 
ther.   Srvijh—S.  To  g^rudge;  to  impart  unwilling- 
ly.    Dnjffen, 
To  E'NVY.  in'vi,  v.  n.  To  feel  envy;  to  feel  pain  at 

the  light  of  excellence  or  felicity.  Taylor. 
E'NVY,  Jn'vJ,  s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  Pain  felt  and 
malignity  concfived  at  thu  sight  of  excellence  or 
Iiappiness.  Pope.— 2.  Rivalry;  competition.  Dry- 
den.— 3.  Malice;  inalii^nity.  Shaks.—4.  Publick 
odinm;  ill  reput-.  Baron. 
To  EN\VHE'EL,in-hw4i!',  v-  a.  [from  wheel.;'    To 

encompass;  to  encircle.   Sliakspeare. 
To  ENWO'MB,  Jii-w6dni',   v.  a.  [from  womb.]— 1. 
To  make  pregnant.  Spenser.— 2.  To  bury;  to  hide. 
.  Donnr. 

EiCLTPlLE,  4'o-lJ-pile,  9.  [from  Aeolus  and  pila, 
Lat.]  A  hollow  ball  of  metal  with  a  long  pipe; 
which  tell,  filled  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the 
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fire,  sends  out  as  the  water   heats,  at   interT&N, 
blasts  of  cold  wind  thro'  the  pipe. 

EPA'CT,  4'pakt,  s.  [£,txxtii.]  a  number,  Whereby 
we  note  the  excess  of  the  common  solar  year  above 
the  lunar,  and  thereby  may  find  out  the  age  of  the 
moon  every  year,  'lo  find  the  epact,  having  the 
prime  or  goklen  number  given,  you  have  this  rule; 
Divide  by  three:  lor  each  one'^left  add  ten;  Thirty 
reject;  The  prime  makes  epact  then. 

EPA'ULET,  ip-iv-lh',  s.  [Fi^uch.]  A  military 
shoulder  ornament.  Burke. 

EPA'ULMEST,  ^-piwl'mjnt.  s.  [Fr.  from  epaule, 
a  slioukier.]  [In  fortification.]  A  sidework  of  earth 
thrown  up,  or  bags  of  earth,  gabions,  oml  fascines, 
and .  arth.    Harris. 

EPENTHESIS,  i-pJn'fW-sls,  s.  [i«v5i(r.r.]  The 
addition  of  a  vowel  or  consonant  in  the  middle  ui 
a  «  ord.     Harris. 

E'PHA,  hfi'k,  s.  [Hebrew.]  A  measure  among  the 
Jews,  containing  fifteen  solid  inches.  Ezckul. 

EPHE'MEHA,i-t?m'i-ra,s.  [son.aif,.]-!.  A  fever 
that  terminates  in  one  day. — 2.  An  insect  that  lives 
oiily  one  day. 

EPHE'.MERAL,  ^iJm'e-rai,   7 

EPHEME'hICK,  ^-fSm'i-rik,  5  "' 
[dcc^jpj-.]  Diurnal;  beginning  and  ending  inaday. 
lyctton. 

EPHE'MERIS,  4-f^m'4-rls,  s.  [s;n/<:e.;.]— 1.  A  jour- 
nal; an  account  of  daily  transactions.— 2.  An  ac- 
count of  the  daily  motions  and  situations  of  the 
planets.    Drijden. 

EPHE'MERIST,  i-flm'J-rfst,  s.  [from  ephemeris.] 
One  who  consults  the  planets;  one  who  studies 
astrology.     Ho^vel. 

EPHE'MKRON-WORM,  ^fim'i-rSn-wfirm,  s.  A 
sort  of  worm  that  lives  but  a  day.  Derhrnn. 

E'PHOD,  JPdd.or  i'lod.  s.  [mrN.]  A  sort  of  orna 
ment  worn  by  the  Hebrew  priests.  Sandys. 

E'PHORI,§f'o-rl,  s.|)I.  [ifoeo.,  Greek.]  Magistrates 
(five  in  number)  ot  ancient  Sparta,  that  inspected 
ovt  r  their  kings  and  people.     A.  Sidney. 

E'PIC,  Jp'lk,  a.  [epicus,  Latin;  srro;.]  Applied  ta 
a  poem,  narrative;  comprising  narrations,  not  act- 
ed, but  rehearsed.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  be  be- 
mick.    Dryden. 

EPiCE'DIUM,  l^Uh'Ah.^m,  s.  [sjnx^Jior.]  An  ele- 
gy; a  poem  iipi  11  a  funeral.    Sandyi. 

E'p'lCUKE,  Jp'4  kire.  s.  [epicuveus,  Lat.]  A  man 
given  wholly  to  luxury-     Locke. 

EPICURE'AN,  Jpi-kA-ri'4i.,  s.  One  who  holds  the 
physiological  principles  of  Epicurus.  Locke. 

EPICUkE'AN,  Sp-i-ki-ri'Jn,  a.  Luxurious;  con- 
tributing to  luxury.    Shakspeare. 

E'PICURISM,  ip'4-k4-rlzm,  s.  [from  epicure.] 
Luxury;  sensual  enjoyment;  gross  pleasure- 
Cnlamy.  _ 

EPICY'CLE,  Sp'^sl-kl,  s.  [sjr.  and  xw^®,.]  A  little 
circle  whose  centre  is  iu  the  circumference  of  » 
greater;  or  a  small  orb,  which,  being  fixed  in  the 
deferent  of  a  planet,  is  carried  along  with  its  mo- 
tion; and  yet,  with  its  own  peculiar  motion  carries 
the  body  of  the  plant  t  fastened  to  it  roundabout 
its  proper  centre.    Hnrris.  Milton. 

EPICY'CLOID,  8p-Jsl'kl6id.  s.  [sr.xwJ.otiJ^,-.]  A 
curve  generated  bj  the  revolution  ol" the  peri  pherj- 
of  a  circle  along  the  convex  or  concave  part  of  anc^ 
ther  circle. 

EPIDE'MICAL,?p-i-d?m'4-kai,  >. 

EPIDE'MICK,  J|>*-d2m}k,         S 
[sw.  and    >!<©•,]— I.  That  which  falls  at  once  upon 
great  numbi  rs  of  people,  as  a  plague.    Graunt. — 2. 
Generally   prf-vailing;  affecting   great    numbers. 
South. — 3.  Genrral;  universal.  Cteaveland. 

EPIUE'RMIS,  J|.-J-dSr'mis,  s.  [«-.J£t>/.i!.]  Ihe 
scarf-skin  of  a  man's  body. 

EPIGLO'TIS.  Jp'^gldt-ls,  s.  [Greek.]  The  skin 
that  covers  the  wind  pipe.  Affiitimazar. 

E'PIGRAM,Si>'4-gr4n),  s.  [epigramma,  Latin.]  t 
short  poem  terminating  hi  a  point.  Pinrham. 

EPIGRAMMA'TlCAL,8t>-4-giim.mJl'4-kai.? 

EPIGRAMMA'TICK,  Jp-i-gram-mat'lk,         S 
[epigrammaficus,  Latin.]— 1.  Dealing  in  epigram^; 
writing  epigi-»nis.    Camden.— 2.     Suitable  to  ei>i-  . 
grams;  belonging  toepi'^nims.  Addison. 

EPIGHA'MMAITST   Sp-^rim'mftakt,  £  Iftom 
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epigraraO  One  who  writes  or  deals  m  eiiigrams. 

E'PIGRAPHE,  *i>'4-grJr-J,  s.  [iCT>(;:<?».]  An  in- 
scii  |>tioii. 

E'PILKI'SY,  §p'4-lSp-s4,  s.  [irr.x^i.,.]  Any  convul- 
sion, or  convulsive  motion  of  the  whole  body,  or  ol 
it<  i»«ris,  with  loss  of  sense.  Floijer, 

E'FILKFIICK,  i»i>-4-lgp'tik,  a.  [from  epilepsy.] 
Ciiiivulsetl.  Arbutltnot. 

E'PILOCiUE,  iJp'4-l6s,  s.  [epilogus,  Lat.]  The  poem 
or  speech  at  the  end  of  a  play.  Unjden. 

EPINY'CriS,  gp-4-iillv'tls,  s.  ts-»i"(i-.f.]  A  sore  at 
thp  coriiei-  of  the  eye.  H'iscman, 

EPCPHANY,  4-plt'li-ni,  s.  l.=-'C^';.^.]  A  church 
festival,  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  day  afi-r  Chnst- 
mas,  in  connnemoration  of  our  Saviour's  being 
manif  ited  to  the  world,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
JiiirM'-iiloiu  star. 

EPIPHONE'MA,  Sp-4-f6.n4'ma,  s.  [sct^mv;:,".;.]  An 
exclamation;  a  conclusive  sentence  not  closely  con- 
nected with  ttie  words  foregoing.  Sirif't. 

EPIPHYI.LOSPK'RMOUS,  Jp-4-fil-lo-sp?r'mfts,  a. 
[from  t7ri,  evKXot  and  r-tjM.]  It  is  applied  to 
plants  that  bear  their  seed  on  the  back  part  of  their 
leaves,  being  the  snme  with  capillaries.  Harris. 

EPIPHY'SIS.  i-pifJ-Zls,  s.  [i-.cyuo-.;.]  Acoeiion; 
the  parts  added  bv  accretion.  Quincy.  Wisemnn. 

EPi'PLOCE,  i-plp'lo-s^,  s.  [;^i-^«t>i.]  A  figure  of 
rhetorick,  by  which  one  aggravation,  or  strik- 
ing circumstance,  is  added  m  due  gradation  to 
another. 

KPI'SCOPACY.i-pls'ki-pA-sJ.  s.  [episenpatus,  Lat.] 
The  govenunent  of  bishops,  established  by  the 
aposdfs.     Clarendon. 

EPI'SCOPAL,  ^pis'k6-pai,  a.  [from  episcopus,  Lat.] 
—1.  Ri'.ongingtoa  bishop.  Rogers.— 2,  Vested  in  a 
bishop.     Hooker. 

EPrSCOPA TE,  4-pls'kS-p4te,  s.  [episcopatus,  Lat.] 
A  bishoprick. 

E'PISODE,  ?p'4-s5de,  s.  [s3^i<r-o^.;.]  An  incidental 
narrative,  ordiiiressionin  a  poem,  separable  I'rora 
the  main  subject.     Adritson. 

EPLSO'DICAL  .Jp4-s3(i'*-kll,^„ 

EPISCyDICK.  Jp-4-^ad'lk,  5^' 

[from  episode.]     Contained  in  an  episode.  Dnjden- 

EPISPA'STICK,  Jp-J-spis'lik,  s.  [:!r.  and  o^»u).]— 
1.  Drawing. — 2.  Blist-.ring.  Arbtithnot, 

EPI'STLE,  J-pls'sl, s.  [f-.rd/.,,.]  A  letter.  Drydm. 

EPI'SrOLARY,  4.pls'to-l4r.J,  a.  [from  epistle.]—!. 
Relating  to  letters;  suitable  to  letters.— 2.  Trans- 
acted hv  letters.     Addison. 

EPI'STLER,  4-pis'iar,8.  [from  epistle.]  A  scribbler 
of  letters. 

E'PITAPH,  lp'4-taf,  s.  [s:t.tx?io,.]  An  inscription 
upon  a  tomb.     Smith. 

EPITHALA'MIUM,  Jp.J-?//.\-li'ni4-am,  s.  [e^. 
5»>.a(Ui,-.]  A  nuptial  song;  a  coiupliineul  ujxjn  mar- 
riage.   Sandys.  M 

E'PITHEM,  Jp'4-//i^m,^.  [:i7.3>.«4«.]  A  liquid  me- 
dicament externally  applied.     Brown. 

E'Pl THET.  Sp'i-?/,5t.  s.  [i-r.:^roi..]  An  adjective  de- 
noting an  V  quality  good  or  bad.  Siv'ft. 

EPI'TO.ME,  A-plt'i-mJ,  ».  [.-.ro^.;.]  Abridgment; 
abbreviature,     ll'ottnn. 

To  EPI'TOMISE.i-ph'o-raJw,  V.  a.  [from  epitome.] 
—1.  To  abstract;  to  contract  into  a  narrow  space. 
I)onni'.—-2.  To  diminish;  to  curtail.  Addison. 

EPI'TOMISKK ,  4-plt'A-ml-r&r,  ^ 

EPI'lO M 1  Sf.  i-pU'i-iulst ,         S '• 
[from  epitoiniie.]    Anabridger;  an  abstracter. 

E'POCH.  Jp'dk.or  4'pdk,  7 

E'POCHA,Jp'i-kJ,  5'" 

[sOTzi;.]  The  time  at  which  anew  computation  is 
begun;  the  time  from  which  datct  are  numbered. 
South. 

EPO'DE,8p'4de,  or  i'pide.s.  [iT^Joy.]  The  stanza 
following  the  strophe  and  antistroplie. 

EPOPE'E,  ip-i-pi',  s.  [.To^s.a.]  An  cpick  or  hero- 
ick  poem.    Drydeii. 

EPULA'TION,  ■Jp.A-ll'shin,  s.  [epulatio,  Latin.] 
Banquet;  feast.  Brcnvn. 

EPUl.O'TTCK,  ?ivt.l6t'lk,  8.  [=n-i!u\/.T«o;.]  A  cica- 
trizing m-t^icanif nt.  IViseman. 

ET>YTHITE,li>-4'THlte,s.  [from  .'^"(..t^s,  Greek.] 
A  lazy  \-?iEiint.  Miseries  oflnforcifl  MajrioSe- 
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EqUAlil'LirY,  J-kwa.bll'i-tJ,  s.  [from  equable.] 
Equality  to  itself:  evenness;  unifuriiiity.  Ray. 

E'mJ'VBLE,  i'kwa-bl,  a.  [sr.quabilis,  Lat."  Equal  to 
itself,  even;  uniiurui.    Dcntli-y. 

E'qUAIU.Y,  A'kwi-bli,  ad.  [iVom  equable.]  Uhj. 
foruily;  evenly;  equally  to  itself.  Cneyric. 

E'qUA'L,4'kwal,  a.  [scqualis,  Lai.]— l.  Like  another 
ill  bulk,  or  any  (piality  that  adniits  comparison. 
Hair.— 2.  Adequate  to  any  purpose.  Cturiiidun.—3. 
Even;  uniform.  Si}iif/..—4.  In  just  proportion. 
Drydeii.—S.  Impartial;  neutral.  i)rydi:ii.—6.  In- 
diiTereiit.  Cheync—T.  Equitable;  advantageous 
alike  to  both  parties.  Maccabees. — S.  Upon  the" 
tune  terms.     Maccabees. 

E'QUAL,  4'kwll,  s.  [Iriim  the  ailjective.]— 1.  Oiie 
not  inferiuur  or  superimr  to  auutlier.  S/iaks.—2. 
One  of  the  same  age.     Culntinns. 

Tu  E'QUAL,  4'kwjl,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— I.  To 
make  one  thing  or  pt-rson  equal  to  another. — 2.  To 
rise  to  the  same  state  with  another  person. — 3. 
To  be  equal  to.  Shaks.—4.  To  recompense  t'uUy. 
Dri/dcn- 

To  E'QUALISE,  i'kwa-llie,  v.  a.  [from  equal.] 
— i.  I'o  make  even.  Brown.— 2.  To  be  equal  to. 
Dit'by, 

EQUA'LITY,4-kw6l'4.ti.  s.  [from  equal.]-!.  Like- 
ness with  regard  toany  quantiiies  compared.  S/inks. 
— 2.  The  same  degree  of  dignity.  Miltoti.—S.  Even- 
ness; uniibrmilv,  equability.    'Eru-.in. 

E'QUALLY,  i'kivdl-li,  ad.  [from  equal.]-].  In 
the  same degrte  with  another.  i:(j^ers.—2.  Even- 
ly; equably;  uniformly.  Locke.— i.  Impartialiiy. 
Slink.il}earc. 

EqU'ANGULAR,  i-kwlng'gi-lir,  a.  [from  cquus 
and  anguliis,  Lat.]  Consisting:  ofequ.il  angles. 

EQUANI'MITY,  ^kw4-nlm'i-ti,  s.  [aquanimit-is, 
Latin.]  Evenness  of  mind,  neither  elated  nor  de- 
pressed. 

EqUA'NIMOUS,  ?-kwan'4-mfts,  a.  [xqu.inimii, 
Lat.]  Even;  not  dejected. 

EqUA'TION,  i-kwi'shfin,  s.  [a;quare,  Latin.] 
The  ^investigation  of  a  mean  proportion  collect- 
ed from  the  e.vtnniitiis  of  excess  and  eHVet.  Holder. 

EqUA'TlON,  4-kwi'shan.  [In  nig  bra.]  An  ex- 
pression  of  the  same  quantity  in  two  dissiniilai' 
terms,  but  of  equal  value. 

EqUA'TlON,  4-kwi'sbfin.  s.  ( In  astronomy.]  The . 
difference  between  the  time  marked  by  the  sun's 
apparent  motion,  and  that  measin-td  by  its  real  mo- 
tion. 

EqUA'TOR,  J-kwi'ti^r,  s.  [equator,  Lat]  A  great 
circle,  whose  poles  are  the  pules  of  the  world.  It 
divides  (he  globe  into  tw  o  equal  pans,  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispiieres.     Harm. 

EqUATO'HIAL,  i-kwl-ti'ri-ai,  a.  [li-om  equator.] 
Pertaining  to  the  equator.     C/iei/ne. 

EqUE'RRY,  i-kwh'i,  s.  [ecurie,"  Dutch.]  M.istcr  of 
the  horse. 

EqUE'STKIAN,  i-kwls'tri-ju,  a.  [equestris,  Lat.^ 
— ;.  .Appearing  on  horseback.  S/tectator.—2.  Skill- 
ed in  hoi'semanship.— 3.  Belonging  to  the  second 
rank  in  Rome. 

EquiCHU'RAL,  t^kwJ-krAA'rai,  > 

EquiCRU'RE,  4  kw^kraS/,       5  a. 

[a'quus  and  crus,  Lat.]— 1.  Having  the  legs  of  an 
equal  length.— 2.  Having  ihi:  li(;s  of  an  equal 
length,  and  longer  than   the  base.    Dight/. 

EqUIPI'Sl  ANT,  i-kw4-dU'iant,  a.  [a;quus  and 
distans,  Latin.1  Kiiiig  at  the  same  distance.    J!nt/. 

EqUini'STANTLY,  i-kwidls'tjiit-li,  ad.  [Irom 
equidisiaiiu]  At  the  same  timi .     Brvtcn. 

EqUIFCVRMITY.  *-kwi-f<ii'm4-ii,  s.  [a-qnus  and 
forma,  Latin.]  Uniform  i-qualitv.    Brinvii. 

EqUILATERAL,  i-kwi-IJi'^r-'ai,  a.  [aquus  and 
latus,  Latin.]  Having  all  sides  •■qiial.     Bacon. 

To  Ef^UlLI'BRATE,  i-kwA  li'brAtr.  v.  a.  ffrom 
equilibrium.]  To  balance' quallv.  Boyle. 

EqUILlBRA'TION,  J.kwi-ll-bri'shan,  «.  [from 
••quilibrate.]  Equipoise   Derham. 

EqUILl'BRlUM.  4j<w4-llli'ii-am,  s.  [Latin.]-!. 
Equipoise:  e(;uality  of  wii^ht.— 2.  Kqualit)  of  en* 
deuce,  motives,  or  [KjW'  rs.  South. 

EqiTiNE'Cr.SSARY,  i-kwi-nS.<'s?s-sSr-i,  fa-qutis 
and  necessarius,  tat.]  Needful  iu  the  tame  degree. 
ItuMras. 
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rite,  til,  lill,  til;— mi,  mif.-jiliie,  pin;— 

tqUINO'CTlAL,  i-kw4-n6k'ab41,  s.    [aequus  Rnd  i   EQUl'VOCAI.LY,  4-kwiv'v6.kJH4,  a«l.    [from  equi- 
nox, Latin.]    The  line  that  encompasses  tlie  world         vocal.]— l,  AmUgiiousIyi  in   a   doubtful  or  double 


at  an  equal  distance  fi'oiju  either  pole,  to  which  cii-- 
cle,  when  the  sun  comes,  he  makes  equal  days  and 
niirhts  all  over  the  globe. 

EqUlN'0'CriAL.4.kwi-iidk'shJl,  a.  [from equinox.] 
— 1.  I'ertaininp;  to  the  e((Hinox.  Milton.— i-  Hap- 
pening about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.— 3.  Btiug 
near  ilie  equinoctial  iin^.    F/iilips. 

EqUlNO'C  1  lALLY,  4-kwA-ndk'sh4l-li,  ad.  [from 
eqtiiioctial.]  In  the  direction  of  the  equinoctial. 
Bimvn. 

E'qUlNOX,  i'kwi-ndks,  s.  [equusand  nox,  Lat.]-1. 
Equinoxes  are  the  precise  limes  in  which  the  sun 
enters  into  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  Libra;  for 
then,  moving  exactly  under  the  equinoctial,  he 
makes  our  du;.s  and  niifhts  equal.  Harris.  Brown. 
—2.  Equality;  even  measure.  S/iukn.—S.  Equi- 
noctial wind.  Drijrlen. 

EqUINU'MERANT,  i-kwi-ni'mJ-rant,  a.  [aequus 
aiul  numerus,  Latin.]  Having  the  same  number. 
Arbuthnot. 

Tff  EQUl'P,  4-kM'lp',  V.  a.  [equipper,  Fr.]— l.To 
furnish  for  a  huriieman. — i.  To  furnish;  to  accoutre; 
to  dress  out. 

E'QUIPAGE.  Sk'kwi-paje,  s.  [equipage,  Fr.]— 1. 
Furniture  fur  a  horseman.— 2.  Carriage  of  state; 
vehicle.  Miltou.—S.  Attendance;  retinue.  Pope.— 
4.  Accoutrements;  furniture.    Spenser. 

CQUIPAGED,Jk'kwi-pai^,  a.  [tVom  equipage.] 
Accoutred;  attended.    S/Jcnser- 

EQUlPE'NDENCy.  A-kw4-pSn'dSn-si,  s.  [tequns  and 
pi^ndeo,  Latin.]  The  act  of  hanging  in  equipoise. 
South. 

EqUl'PMENT,  J-kwIp'mSnt,  s.  [from  equip.]— 1. 
The  act  of  equippini;  or  aecouleriiig.— 2.  Accou- 
trement; equipage. 

E'QUIPOlSE,  Vkvv4-p6ize,  s.  [sequus,  Latin,  and 
jwids,  French.]  Equality  of  weight;  equilibration. 
Glnnville. 

EqUIPO'LLENCE,  J-kw5-p6l'lJnse,  s.  Equality  of 
force  or  power. 

EqUIPO'LLENT,  i-kwJ-p6l'llnt,  a.  [ajquipullens, 
Lat.]    Having  equal  power  or  force-    Bav'iu. 

EqUIPO'NDi:RANCE,  A-kwi-pSn'dJr-Snse,  ?  ^ 

EqUIPO'NDERANCY.  i-kw^-pSu'dfer-in-si,  5 '• 
[sequus  and  pondus,  Lat.J  Eqtlality  of  weight. 

EqUIPCNDERAN  r,  i-k\v^p3n'uir-4nt,a.  [letjuus 
and  ponderans,  Latin.]  Being  of  the  same  weight. 
Ran. 

To  EqUIPO'NDEKATE,  4-kwe-pon'dSr-ite,  v.  n. 
Ciequus  and  pond  ro,  Latin.]  To  weigh  equal  to 
another  thing.    IlOl/cinf. 

EqUIPO'NDlOUS,  i-kw4-p6n'dMs,  a.  [ieqnus  and 
Jiondus,  Lat.]  EqiiilibratLiI;  equal  on  either  part. 
Not  in  use.  Ghnr  ilk. 
E'qun  ABLE, Ik'dwi-ta-bl,  a.  [equitable,  French.] 
— 1.  .rust;  €l,ue  to  justice.  'Boyle. — 2.  Loving  justice; 
candid;  impartial. 

E'qUITABLEMiSS,'^  5k'kwJ-ti-bl-nSs,  s.  [from 
equitable.]  Justness.     Locke. 

E'qLITABLY,  Jk'kwJ-ti-bli,  ad.  [from  equitable] 
.lustlyjlioinrtiaUy. 

EqUriY,  gk'Kw4-i4,  s.    [equity,  Fr.]— 1.   Justice; 
right;  hoiv.-stj-.  Ti/lotsoii.—2.  Impartiality.  Hooker. 
—3.  [In  law.]    The  rules  of  decision  observed  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 
EqUI'VALENCE,  l-kw!v'v4lJnse,  7  , 

Eqri'VALENCY.  4-kwiv'vi.)Jv..s4,  S'- 

[lequus,  and  vairo,  Latin.]  Eqtlality  of  power  or 
MDitli.     Sinalrid^e. 

To  Equi'VALEN'CE,  J-kwiy'vi-Unse,  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  equiponderate;  to  be  equal  to. 
Bnnvii, 

fiqi'I'.ALENl,  i-kwlv'vi-lJnt,  a.  [spquusand  va- 
I'-ns,  Lnt.]— 1.  Equalinvahie.— 2.  Equal  in  any  ex- 
«;tlU:nce.  Millon.~3-  E([ual  in  force  or  power.  Mil- 
ton.—-i.  Of  the  same  cogency  or  weight.  Hooker. — 
5.  Of  thi-  sami-  iinpoit  or  meaning.   Souilu 

EqUI'VALENT,  i  kwiv'vaiSnt,  s.  A  thing  of  the 
s^nie  weight,  dignity,  or  v.lue.    Rogers. 

EqcrVOCAL,  4kwiVv6-k4l,  a.  [sequivocus,  Lat.] 
— 1,  Of  donbtOil  signification;  nuraning  difTerent 
things.  SliUingJket.—%  U-.certain;  doubtful.  Raij. 

J?ElUrVOCAL,T-kwiv'\  6-k4l,«.  Ambiguity.  Denms. 
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Ambiguously; 
sense.    Suut/i.—2.  By  uncertain  or  irregular  bnth; 
by  generation  out  ot  the  stated  order.    Ueutky. 

EqUl'VOCALNESS,  ikwiv'v6-kil-nJs,  s.  [from 
equivocal.]    Ambiguity;  double  meaning.   Nurrie. 

To  EqUI'VOCATK,  i-KwlvVi-kite,  v.  n.  [sequi- 
vocatio.  Latin.]  To  use  Hords  of  double  meaning; 
louse  ambiguous  expressions.    Sniilii. 

EqUlVOCA'TION,A.kwfv-vi-ki'sh&n.  s.  [sequivo- 
catio,  I^atin.]  Ambiguity  of  speech;  double  mean- 
ing.   Hooker. 

EqUIVOCA'TOR,  4-kwlv'v6-ki-t4r,  s.  [from  equi- 
vocate.] One  who  uses  ambiguous  language. 
Sliakspenre. 

ERA,  4'ri,  s.  [sera,  Lat.]  Account  of  time,  from  any 
particular  date  or  epoch.     Prior. 

EKADlA'lION,  iri-dW'shftn,  s.  [e  and  radius, 
Lat.]  Emission;  radiance.    JC,  Charles. 

To  ERA'DJCATE,  i-rad'tkite,  v.  a.  [eradico,  Lat.] 
—1.  To  pull  up  by  the  root.  Broit>n.—2.  To  com- 
pletely destroy;  to  end.    SivifK 

EHADICA'TION,  4-rad-4.ki'sh4n,  s.  [fi-om  eradi- 
cate.]—1.  The  act  of  tearing  up  by  the  root;  dc- 
struition;  excision.— 2.  The  state  of  being  torn  up 
by  the  roots. 

ERA'DICATIVE,4-r4d'4-ki-tlv,a.  [fromeraaictte.] 
That  which  cures  radically. 

To  ERA'SE,  4-rise',  v.  a.  [raser,  Fr.]  To  destruA 
toexcind;  to  rub  out.    Pracluim. 

ERA'SEMENT,  4-rise'mJnt,  s.  [from  erase.]— 1. 
Destruction; devastation.— 2.  Expunction; abolition. 

ERE,  Are,  ad.  [aeji,  Saxuu.]  Before;  sooner  than. 
Daniel. 

ERE'BUS,  4-r4'b&s,  s.  [Latin.]  The  most  profuuna 
depth  of  hell.   Shakifieare. 

ERELO'NG  ire-l3ng',  ad.  [froi«  ere  and  long.]  He- 
tore  a  long  time  had  elapsed.    Spenser' 

ERENO'W,  ire-ii6i',  ad.  [from  ere  and  now.]  Be- 
fore this  time.    Dryilen. 

EREWHI'LE,  ire-hwil<',    \. 

EREWHI'LES,  ire-hwlU',3""* 
[fi'om  ere  and  while.]  Some  time  ago,  before  a  little 
while.    Shakspcare, 

To  ERE'CT,  i-rSkt',  v.  a.  [erecttts,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
place  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. — 2.  To  raise; 
to  build.  Addison. — 3.  To  establish  anew;  to  settle. 
Raleigh.— 4.  To  elevate;  to  exalt.  Dryrleru—5.  To 
raise  tonsequeiicts  from  premises.  Lockr. — P.  To 
animate;  not  to  depress;  to  encourage.    Den/ianu 

To  ERE'CT,  i-rJkt',  v.  n.    To  rise  upright.     Bacon. 

ERE'CT,  4-rJkt',  a.  [erecius,  Lat.]— 1.  Upriglit;  not 
leaning;  not  prone.  Broran.—2.  Directed  upward. 
Philips.— 3.  Bold:  confident;  unshaken.  Glanvitlc. 
— 4.  Vigorotis;  not  depressed.    Hooker. 

ERE'CTION.  i-rlk'shfth,  s.  [from  erect.]— 1 .  llie 
act  of  raising,  or  state  of  being  raised  upward. 
Brercioood. — 2.  The  act  of  building  or  raising  edi- 
fices. Raleigh.— 3.  Establishment;  settlement. 
South.— 4.  Elevation;  cxnItatiuH  of  sentiments. 
Sidney. 

EHE'CFNESS,  J-r^kt'tt^s,  s.  Uprightness  of  iws- 
ture.    Bro7vn. 

E'RE.MIl'E,  jr'^mlte,  s.  [eremite,  Latin,  ipt/t©'.] 
One  who  lives  in  a  wilderness;  an  liermit.  Jia- 
Ifig/i. 

EREMI'TICAL,  Ji^^mli'ikll,  .n.  [from  eremite.] 
Religiously  stilitarv.    StjUingJleef. 

EREl'l  A'riON,Mjp-ti'saan,  8.  [er«pto,  1.81.]  A 
creeping  forth ; 

ERE'P nON,  e-rJp'shdn,  s.  [ereptio,  Latin.]  A 
snatching  or  taking  away  by  force. 

E'HGOT,  jr'gdi,  s.  A  sort  of  stub,  like  a  piece  of 
soft  horn,  placed  behind  and  below  the  pastern 
joint.    Parrii'r's  Diet. 

ERl'NGO.  Irlng'j'o,  s.    Se.vholly.a  plant.. 

ERI'STICAL,  4-ri>'t4-k4l,  a.  [if,.]  Controveniaj; 
relating  to  dispute. 

E'RKE,  ?rk,  a.  [e.ijiSi Saxon.]  Idle;  lazy;  slothful. 
Ciifiurer. 

E'RMELIN,  ?r'niJ-lln,  s.  [diminutive  of  ermine.] 
An  ermine.   Sidney. 

E'RMINE,  S/mln,  s.  [hermine,  French.]  An  animal 
toiuid  in  cold  countries,  which  veiy  nearly  resem- 
bles a  weasel  in  $hai>e;  having  a  white  pik,  and  tile 
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lip  or  the  tiiU  black,  and  furnishing:  a  chuiee  and 
>  aluahli-  fui-.   Tievoux, 
K'HMINMU,  ir'nijiid,  u.    [flora  ermine.]    Clothed 
witli  i-iniiue.     PuJ/e. 


ERNKjni,       7. 
JEHON.  i'.an,5 


[fix>m  llif  SaNon  t'pu.]  A  cottage. 
T(*  fcUO'OK,  i-iidt'.  V,  a.   [fi'odo,  Lau]  To  canker; 

to  eat  away.    Sacvri, 
EROGA'  I'lON,  Ji-ri-g^Mifin,  s.    [erogatio,  Latin.] 

The  act  ot  ^iviii);  oi'  bestowing. 
ERO'SION.  4-iA'/.liflii,  s.    [eiosio,  I.at.]— 1.  Theact 

of  eating; :»wuj.— 2.  The  slate  of  being  eaten  away. 

ArOut/niot. 
To  EKH,  ir.  v.  n.    [eiTO,  Latin.]—!.  To  wander,  to 

ramble.     lJnjdcii.—2.    'l"o  miss  the  right   way,  to 

St  raj-.    Cvmtiiuii  Praijcr.—Z.  'I'o  deviate  ti'om  any 

)>iirjiose.  I'ujjc, — -i.  To  commit  eiTouis;  to  mistake. 

Taylor. 
K'KKAULB:,  i/i-a-bl.a.    ffiom  en.]    Liable  to  err. 
K'RRAULKNESS,  Ji'ri-bl-nJs,  s.    [from  eiiable.] 

Lial>Ietie')S  to  errour.    Demy  of  Piety. 
E'RRANU.ii'iSiid,  s.  [>.)ienb',  Saxon.]  A  message; 

«iii  i.'thii)}>;  to  be  told  or  done   by   a   messenger. 

Hooka'' 
E'KMANT,  Ir'rlnt,  a.    [errans,  Lat.]— 1.  Wander- 
ing; roving;  rambling.   Bi(m>ii.—2.  Vile;  abandon- 
ed; coiui/l  (ely  bad.    Julirisun. 
E'URAN:1  IIY,  Sr'rant-ri,  s.    [from  errant  ]—l.  An 

errant  state;  the  eondiiion  of  a  wanderer.  Addison. 

2.  'I'lie  enipluynu-nt  of  a  knight-errant. 
ERRA'l  A,Jr-r4'i4,  s.    [Latin.]     The  faults  of  the 

printer  or  author  inserted  in  the  beginning  or  end 

of  the  bonk,    boyk; 
ERRA'IJCK,   Jrrit'lk,   a.     [eiTaticu«,  Latin.]—!. 

Wandering;  uncertain;  keeping  no  certain  course. 

Bliichiime.—2.  Irregular;  changeable.  Hm-vey. 
EltRA'TlCALLY,  Jr-r^t'^-kJl-i,  ad,     [from  errati- 

cal  or  erraticli.]     Without  rule;  without  method. 

E'HHHINE,  ^i-'rlne,  a.  [i^pva.]  Snuffed  uj>  the 
nose;  oeertsioniiig  sneezing.   Bacon. 

ERRO'NEOUS.  Ir-ro'ni-fts,  s.  [from  erro,  Lai.]— 1. 
WaPdiiing;  unsettled.  Newton— i.  Irregular; 
wandering  from  the  right  road.  Arbiitlmot. — 3.  Mis- 
taking; misled  by  errour.  5(;uM.— 4.  Mistaken;  not 
eoiifiirniahle  to  truth.  Seivl'"'. 

KKRO'NKOUSLY,  ^r-rA'ni-fis-li-,  ad.  [from  erro- 
neous.] liy  mistake;  not  rightly.    Houkir. 

ERRO'NKOUSNESb,  i^r-ro'n^fl^-nfes,  s.  [from  er- 
roneous.]  Thysical  falsehood;  inconformity  to  truth. 
Boyle. 

E'HilOUR.?i-',fir,s.  [error.Lat.]- 1.  ISlistiike;  invo- 
luntary deviation  from  truth.  .SAaAi-.- 2.  A  blun- 
der; a  mistake  eomniitted.  Dnjikti. — 3.  Uo\ing 
excursion;  irregular  course.  DryUen.—A.  [Intlieo- 
lugy.]  Sin.  JMiews. — 5.  [In  law.]  A  luisiake  in 
pleathng,  or  ii^  the  process.    Couii. 

EllST  irst,  ad.  [erst,  German.]— !.  First.  Sjienser.— 
2.  At  first;  in  the  bi'giiining.  AJUlun.—S.  Once; 
when  time  was.  M/ltun.—A.  Formerly;  long  ago. 
Pi-wr,—5.  Before;  till  then;  till  now,  ' Knallea. 

EUUUK'SCKNC:E,ir-ri-b*»'s?nse,  ") 

EKUBE'SCKNCY,  ?ivr6-bSs'»Jn-s4,  i  '' 

[<-rub(.')Ceniia,  Latin.]     The  act  of  growing  red; 
redness. 

EHUUE'SCENT,  JiM-i-bJs'sJnt,  a.  [erul)c«cen»,  La- 
tin.]   li'-ddish;  somewhat  red. 

T«  ERU'Cf.  i-rflkt'.v.a.  [eructo,  Latin.]  Tobdch; 
to  break  wind  from  the  stomach. 

E'RUDITKi'ri-d'ue,  a.  [•ruditus, Lat.]  I.eanied. 
C/ieittrr/ieU. 

ERUCTA'TJ0N,4-rQk-li'»han,  a.  [from  eruct.]-!. 
The  act  of  belchhig.— 2.  U'-lch;  the  matter  veiilid 
from  the  stomach.  Ar0ul/iiwt.—3.  budden  burst  of 
wind  »r  matter,    ll'ooilwnrd. 

ERVDI'IION,  fM-;i-tH.h'iii.  s.    [eruditio,  Latin.] 
'  Learning;  knowledge.   Swiji. 

ERU'GINOUS,  4-1  A'jJ-iifi..  u.  [u.-rugiiiosus  Latin.] 
Partaking  of  the  subsiatice  and  nature  of  cop]>er. 

ERU'rnON.i-rfii.'sJiiJn.s.  [erupiio,  Lat.]— :.  The 
act  of  bursting  forth.  Bacont—2.  Burst;  emission. 
Adiliaoi). — 3.  Sudden  excursion  of  an  hostile  kind. 
tlil(on.—4.  Violent  exclamation.  Ssmfu—5.  £ffii>- 
Rscencc;  pustules.    Aibutlmot. 
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ERU'PTlVE,4-rap'ilv,  a.  [eruptus,  Lat.]  BurslingT 
forth.  T/ioinso7i. 

ERYSU'F.LAS,  Jr-i-slj/i-ias,  s.  [.fVT.^=^«,-.]  An. 
(.rys!pil(i,i  is  gLnerati-d  by  a  liot  serum  in  the  blood, 
and  atil'Cts  the  superficies  of  the  skin  with  a  shining 
j»ale  red,  s|>ieuding  from  one  place  to  anutlier. 
M^iseinini. 

ESC  ALA'  l)L,l',.\<.iiA%AK\i.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  scahng 
the  walls.    Aildinon. 

E'SCALOP,  sk3i'l6|i,  ».  A  shellfish,  whose  shell  is 
regularly  indented.     U'ovduartl. 

To  E.SCA'PE,  4-skipe',  v.  a.  [echapper,  French.]- 
1.  To  obtain  exemption  from;  to  olitain  security 
from;  to  flj ;  to  avoid.  WuAc.— 2.  To  pass  unob- 
served.   Doiliom. 

To  ESCA'PE,  i-skipe',  V.  n.  To  fly;  to  get  out  of 
danger.    Chronicles. 

ESCA'PE,  i-skipe',  «.  [from  the  verb.]-!.  Flight; 
theact  of  shunning  danger.  Psalms.— 2.  Excursion; 
sally.  i;ej)A«m.— 3.  [In  law.]  Violent  or  privy  eva- 
sion out  of  lawful  ivstriiint.  Cowcl.—4.  Fxcusc; 
subterfuge;  evasion.  }<aletg/i.—5.  Sally;  flight;  ir- 
regularity. M(ft</n.—t3.  Oversight;  mistake.  Brere- 
■wood, 

ESCA'PEMENT,  4-skipe'mfent.  s.  [from  escape.] 
Theact  of  escaping;  tiie  movement  efiected  by  the 
wheel  and  balance  in  clock-work;  the  parts  by 
w  hich  the  nmvi  ment  is  efti  cted.     Pern/. 

ESC^ft{CAT0IJ{E,i>-Uh-'^U\\6r,s.  [French.]  A 
nursery  of  snails.    Addison. 

ESCHALO'T,  sh4l-l3l',  s.  [French.]  Pronouncwl 
iliallot.    A  plant. 

E'SCHAR  Js'kdr,  s.  [■•""/.^s^.']  A  hard  crust  or  scar 
made  by  hot  api)lications.    Sharp, 

ESCHARO"!  ICK,  ^s-k4-r6lik.  a.  [from  escliar.] 
CausticMI  having  the  jiower  to  scar  or  burn  the 
flesh.    Floy  I  r. 

ESCHE'AT,  is-tshile',  s.  [froiv  the  Fr.nih  esche- 
vir.]  Any  hinds,  or  other  profits,  that  (i»ll  to  a  lord 
within  his  manor  by  foiftitiiix',  or  the  death  i  f  his 
tenant,  dying  without  heir  general  or  especial. 
CoTjel.' 

To  ESCHE'AT,  ?s-ihsite,  v.  a.  [from  the  notiii.]  To 
(all  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.     Clarendon. 

ESCHE'A'lOIt,  ^s-tshi'tfir,  s.  [from  escheat.]  An 
officer  tliat  observes  the  escheat  of  the  king  in  the 
countrj  when-of  he  is  escheator.    Cannlcii. 

To  ESCHE'W,  *s.tsbi6',  v.  a.  [eschoir,  old  Fr.]  To 
fly;  to  avoid;  to  shun     S'lndi/s. 

ESCU'l  CHEON.  Is-kfitsh'iii,'  s.  The  shii  Id  of  the 
family;  the  ensigns  armorial.     PcficJiam. 

ESCG'RT,  Ss-k6vi',  s.  [escort,  Fr.]  Convoy;  guard 
from  place  to  place. 

To  ESCO'RT,  ?s-k6ri',  v.  a.  [escorler,  Fr.]  'I'o  con- 
voy; to  guard  from  place  to  placr. 

ESCO'T,  Js-kdt',  s.  [French.]  A  tax  paid  in  boroughs 
and  corporations  towards  the  support  of  the  eoi;i- 
inunity. 

To  ESCO'r,f.--kdi',  v.  a.  [nom  the  noun.]  To  pay 
a  man's  reckoning;  tosup])ort.    S/mk.t/vnrr. 

ESCO'UT,  is-k6(ii',  s.  [escoiiter,  French.]  Lisienerii 
or  sjMes. 

ESClllTOl'R,  Js-kri-tire'.  s.  [Fr.]  A  box  with  all 
the  iiuph'ineuts  necessary  for  w  ritiiig. 

ESCU'AGE,  fs-kA'Aje,  s.  [I'roni  escu,  French,  a 
shiehl.]  Esiucge,  tliat  i«.  service  of  the  shiehl,  is 
either  uncertani  or  Crrtiii.  Escu<n;e  inicerlain  is, 
where  the  tenant  by  his  K-nuit'  is  l>uun<i  to  tblh>w 
his  lord.  'I'he  other  kind  of  this  etrtiagc  in:crrlaiii, 
is  called  caslleward,  when  the  tenant  hy  his  land 
is  bound  to  defend  a  castle.  Eycitngt  eerluin  is, 
where  the  tenant  is  set  at  a  certain  sum  of  nioiiry 
to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  such  uncertain  serviixJ. 
Coxvel. 

E'SCULENT,  is'ktl  lSm,a.  [etcuLntus,  Ul.]  Good 
for  food;  eatable.     Bacon. 

E'SCULEN'I',  ts'k{i-lint,  s.  Something  fit  for  food. 
Bacon. 

ESPA'LIF.R,  is-pjl'vir,  &.  Trres  pJanted  and  cut 
so  »s  to  joni.    Evelyn 

ESI'A'RECT,  li-i>rrikt,  i.    A  kind  of  sabil-roin. 

ilortinier. 
ESPECIAL, i-sp?$h'll,  a.  [cspecialis,  Lat.j  Princi- 
pal; chief.  Daniel, 
ESPECIALLY,  i-tplsh'il-i,  ad.   [from    tsiHcial.] 
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Princinally;  chiefly;  in  an  uncommon  dep-ee;  par- 
ticularly. Hooker. 
ESPE'HASCE,    Js-p4-rinst',    s.    [Frencli.]    Hope. 

S/tahsprnre. 
ESI'i'AL,  ispl'4l,  «.  [fiom  espier,  Fr.]    A  spy;  a 

scout. 
ESVLANA'DE.    ?s-pii-nSde',    s.    [Fivncli.]    The 

empty  sjiaee  bet«  eeii  the  gl-acis  of  a  citadel  and 

the  first  houses  or  the  town.  Harris. 
ESPO'USAL,  i-sp6u'2il.    a.     Used    in  the  act   of 

espoiisiiieoi  biiroihinK.  Bacvii. 
ESP<">  US.'Cl.S,  J-sp6A'zJJ/.,  s.   without  a  singular. 

fes  >oi!s,  Fr.]    The  act  of  contracting  or  atliancin);^ 

a  man  and  woniai!  to  each  other. 
To  ESPO'USE,4-s|><iAze',  v.a.  [espousev,  French.]— 

1.  lo  {contract  iir  betroth   to  another.    Barvn.— 

2.  lo  marry;  to  «ed.  Kill-jn.—3.  ^o  adopt;  to 
t;ike  to  hiniselll  Bacon — 4.  To  maintain;  to  deieud. 
Dryden. 

To  ESPY',  i-spl',  V.  a.  [espier,  Fr.]— 1.  To  see  a  thinfr 
at  a  distance.— 2.  To  discover  a  ihi^ig  intended  to 
he  hid.  Sirlneij.—3.  To  see  unexpectedly.  Genesit. 
— 1.  To  disco\(T  as  a  spy.    Joshua. 

Te  ESPy.  i-spi',  V.  n.  To  watch;  to  look  about. 
Jerer»ia/i. 

ESQUI'BE,  e-skwire',  s.  [cscuyer,  Fr.]— 1.  The 
amioui-beai-er  or  attendant  on  a  knight.- 2.  A  title 
of  dignity,  and  next  below  a  kniyht.  lho5.  to 
whom  tliis  title  is  now  of  ri;rht  due  are,  all  the 
younger  sons  of  uobUnien,  aiid  their  heirs  male  for 
ever;  the  four  esquires  of  the  king's  body;  the 
eldest  sons  of  all  baronets;  of  knights  of  the  Bath, 
and  tnights  bachelors,  and  tlieir  heirs  n)ale  in  the 
right  line.  A  justice  of  the  p-acc  has  it  during 
the  time  he  is  in  commission,  and  no  longer. 
Blount. 

To  ESSA'Y,  Ss-si',  v.  a.  [essayer,  French.]— 1.  To 
attempt;  to  try;  to  endea^  our.  Blachnore.—2.  To 
make  experijnent  of.— 3.  To  tiy  the  value  and  pu- 
rity of  metals.  Locke. 

ESSA'Y,  Ss-si',  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Attempt;  en- 
deavour. Snntk.~2.  A  loose  saliy  of  tlie  niiiiil;  an 
irregular  indigistid  piece.  Bacon.— 3.  A  trial;  an 
experiment.  Locke— i.  First  taste  of  any  thing. 
Dnjtien. 

ESSA'YIST,  2s-8iist,  s.  One  who  makes  essays. 
Ash. 

E'SSENCE.  ?s-sJnse,  s.  [i  ssentia,  Lat.]—1.  Essence 
is  the  •  i-y  nature  of  an\  being,  whether  it  be  ac- 
tually existing  or  no.  iralts.—J..  Formal  existence. 
Hooker.— 3.  Existencr;  ihf  quality  of  being.  Siilncij. 
—4.  Being;  existent  person.  Miltou.—S.  Sj)c-cies  of 
existent' being.  Bacon.— 6.  C'linstitCfiil  substance. 
Milton.— 7.  The  cause  of  exisi-nce.  Sfuiks.—S.  [In 
medicine.]  Tlie  chief  prept-rties  or  iu\ues  of  any 
simple,  or  composition  collected  in  a  narrow  cuui- 
pass. — 9.  PeifiiiTie;  odour;  scent.  Pop. 

To  E'SSENTE,  is'sjnse,  v.  a.  [from  essence.]— I. To 
perfuri>e;"o  scent.  ArUlison. 

ESSE'NTIAL,  Js-sln'shfll,  a.  [essentialis,  Latin.]— 1. 
Necessary  to  the  constitution  or  existence  of  any 
thing.  .Strralt.-i.  Inii)ortant  in  the  highest  digree; 
principal.  Dtji/iam —3.  Pure;  highly  rectified;  sub- 
tilclv  elaborated,  Arbutlmol. 

ESSF/NTIAL,  gs-s&n'sliJI,  «.— 1.  Existence;  being. 
Milton.— S.  Nature;  first  or  constituent  ]>rinciple. 
South.— 3.  The  chief  point. 

ES.SE'NTIAI.LY,  ^s-sfen'sliil-i,  ad.  [essentia liter, 
Lat.]     By  the  constitution  of  nature.  Soiit/i. 

ESSOl'NE,  Js-s4!n'.  [of  the  French  essoin^.]- 1.  He 
that  l:as  his  pi-esence  fovehorne  or  excused  upon 
any  .just  cause,  as  sickness.- 2.  Allegement  ot  an 
excuse  for  him  that  is  summoned,  or  sought  for,  to 
appear.    Cfliir'.— 3.  F,xciise;exemption.  Sjirnscr. 

ToESrA'BLl.SH,  i-stab'llsh,  V.  a.  [establir.Fr.]-!. 
To  settle  firmly;  to  fix  unalterably.  Genesis.— % 
To  settle  in  any  priyilegi'  or  possession;  to  confirm. 
SwiJ>.—3.  To  make  firm,  to  ratify.  Niiml>ers.—4. 
To  fix  or  settle  in  an  opinion.  Acts.— a.  To  form 
or  model.  Clarendon.— 6.  To  fotmd;  to  build  firmly; 
to  fix  immoveably.  Psalms —7.  To  make  asetlle- 
meni  of  nnv  inheritance.  ShnksDcare. 

ESTA'KLISHMENT  4-stab'llsh-mSnt.  s.  from  es- 
tablish.]—1.  Settlement;  fixed  state.  Spenser.— 2. 
(iouRrniatJon  of  something  already  tlone;  ratifica- 
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tion.    Bacon.— 3.  Settled  regulation;  foi-m;  luodd. 

Spenser.— 4.  Foundation;   fundanitntal   principle. 

Altcr(iuiij.—6.  Allowance; income;.sal»ry.  Snifl. 
ESTA''J'E,  4-stitt',  s.  [etat,  French]—!.  1  iie  gene- 
ral interest;  the  publick.     Bacon.— 2.  Condition  of 

life.  i)f[/</en.— 3.  Circmiistae.ces  in  general.  Locke. 

—4.     Fortune;    possession    in    lami.    Sidneys— i. 

Kank;  quality.   Sidney.— 6.  A  person  of  high  rank. 

Mark. 
To  ESTA'TE,  i-stitt ',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

settle  as  ii  fortune.  Sliakspeare. 
To  ESTE'E.M.  ^-stJJiu',  V.  a.    [estimer,  Fr.]— 1.  To 

set  a  value,  whether  high  ur  low,  u|ioii  any  thing. 

iyisdont.—2.  I'o    eon.i>are;   to    istiuiate    by    pro- 

portiiin.     Dtwies.—S.  lo  juize;  to  i-ate  bigli.    Dry- 

den.— 4.  To  hold  in  opinion;  to  tliink;  to  imagine. 

Romans. 
ESTE'EM,  4-st44m',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  High  valoe; 

iwerenOal  regard    Po/ie. 
ESTE'EMEK,  e-stiem'fir,  s.    [from  esteem.]    One 

that  higbly  valu.  s;  one  tliat  sets  an  high  rate  upon 

any  thing.  Locke. 
E'STIM/iXiLE,  Js'ti-mi-hl,  a.  [French.]-!.  Vahsa- 

ble;   worth    a    large  price.  S/iak.v.—2.  Worthy  of 

esteeni;  worthy  oflionoitr.  Temple. 
E'SriMABI.ENESS,?s'f4-nia-bl-n?s,   s.   [from  esti- 
.niable.]     The  i|ualitv  of  deserving  regard. 
ToE'SllMATE,  gs'ii-inJte,  v.  a.  [a:slimo,  Lai.]— 1. 

To  rate;  to  adjust  the  value  o  :   to  judge  of  any 

thing  by  its  proportion  to  something  else.  Locke.— 

2.  To  calculate;  to  compute. 
E'STIMATE,   Js'tS-mite,  s.    [from   the  verb.]— 1. 

Computation;   calculation.    H'oodward.—2.  Value. 

ShoAs.—3.  Valuation;  assignment  of  proportional 

value.  L^Kstrange. 
ESTIMA'TION,fs-t4-nii'shdn,  s.  [from  estimate.]— 

1. 1'he  act  of  adjusting  proportionate  value.— 2.  Cal- 
culation;    computation.— 3.    Opinion;    judgment. 

Bacon. — 4.  Esteem;  regaitl;  lioiuiui.  Hooker. 
E'STIMATIVE,  gs'ti-ml-ljv,  a.    [from  estimate-] 

Having  the  power  of  comparing  and  adjusting  tlie 

prefeivnce.  Hale. 
ESIIMA'IOR,  as-ii-mA'tflr,  s.  [from  estimate.]  A 

setter  of  ratt-s. 
ESTI'VAL,  Js'ti-vSI,   a.    [a"»tivus,  Latin.]— 1.  Per- 
taining  to  the    summer.— 2.   Continuing   tor  the 

summer. 
ESTIVA'TION,  is-t4-vi'shfin,  s.  [a-sfivatio,  Latin.] 

The  act  of  passhig  tlie  summer.  Bacon. 
ESTRA'DE,  «s-tr4de',  s.  [French.]  An  even  or  level 

space. 
To  ESTKA'NGE.i-strinje',  v.  a.  [estranger,  Fr.]— 1. 

I'o  keep  at  a  distance;  to  withdraw.    Dryden.— 2. 

To  alienate;  to  divert  from  its  original  use  or  po»- 

$essur>^  Jeremiah  — 3.  I'o  alienate  from    afftction. 

Milton.— 4.  To  withdraw  or  vvitltliold.   Glanville. 
ESTRA'NGEMENT,    4-stiinje'mlnt,     s.       [from 

estrange. 1  Alienation;  distance;  removal.  South. 
ESTRAPA'DE,  Js-tri-pide',  s.  [French.]     The  de- 
fence of  a  horse  that  will  not  obey,  who  rises  tx;fore, 

and  vrks  furiously  with  his  hinil  Kg». 
ESTRE'ATE,  Js-trete',  s.  [extractum,  Latin.]     I'he 

true  cojiy  of  an  original  writing.    Co7vrl. 
ESTRE'PEMENT,  f  s-ti-ipe'm&nt,  8.  Spoil  made  by 

the  tenant  for  term  of  life  upon  any  lamls  or  woods. 

Cowel. 
E'STRICH,  §s''trltsh,».  [commonly  written  ostrich.] 

The  largist  of  birds.  Sr:ndys. 
E'STUARY,  Ss'tsli(i-4-ri,s.  [sestuarium,  Latin.]  An 

arm  of  the  sea;  the  'Kiiuth  of  a  lake  or  river  In 

which  the  tide  reciprocates. 
To  l^'STUATE.  Js'tshJ-ite,  v.  a.   [aestuo,  Latin.) 

To  swell  and  fall  reciprocaliy;  to  boil. 
ESTUA'TION,?s-tshft-i'sban,».  [from  aestuo, Lnt.] 

Tlie  state  of  boiling;  reciprocation  of  rise  and  fall. 

Norris. 
E'STURE,?s'tsh&re,  8.  [aestus,  Lat.]  Vioknce;  com- 
motion.   Chapwan. 
ESU'RIENT,  h-j.h'i^lM,  a.  [esuriens,  Lat.]  Hungry.; 

voracious. 
E'SURINE.  ?zh'i-rlne,  a.  [csurio,  Lat.]  Corroding; 

eating.  IVisematu 
ETC,  £trsSt-^-r).    A  contraction  of  the  two  Latin 

words  et  cxtera,  wbicb  signifies  and  so  m. 
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'fiTEO'STiCK,  lt-4-3s'tIk,  «.  [^Tir^;  ,-.a;.c,  Gr.  ek.]  A 
sliurt  composition,  wherein  ai'c  comainecl  suiiie 
leuei'i,  wliicit  in  their  numeral  capucity  mark 
the  d'ite  oi"  the  year.  Ben  Jonson's  Under- 
ivoihIs, 
Tu  K  TCII,  Jtsh,  V.  a.  [ctizen,  German.]  A  way  used 
in  makiiie^  of  prints,  by  drawing  with  a  proper 
needle  upon  a  copper-i>iate,  covered  over  wiiii  a 
gi-ound  of  wax,  and  well  hhtcked  with  ihe  smoke 
of  a  link,  in  order  to  take  otf  the  figure  of  the 
drawing; which  having  its  backside  tinctured  wiih 
while  lead,  will,  by  running  over  the  struoken 
outlines  with  a  stift,impi'e,ss  the  exact  figm-e  nn  the 
UJack  or  re<l  ground;  which  figure  is  afterw  ai-ds  with 
needles  drawn  deeper  quite  through  the  s''0""''> 
and  then  there  is  poured  on  well  temperetl  aqua 
Jurtii^  \\hich  eats  into  the  figure  or  drawing  on  the 
ciipper-jilate.  Hnrrii. 
E  l'E'fiNAL,i-t?r'n4l,  a.  [ttternus,  Lat.]-1. Without 
beginning  or  end.  Deuterunoimj. — 2.  Being  without 
begiiniing.  Lucke,—Z.  Bein>;  witliout  end;  endless. 
Slinks. — 4.  Perpetual;  constant;  uuintermitting. — 5. 
Jl     Uncharigeahle.  Drijdcn. 

ElE'KNAI.,  A-t^i-'nai,  s.  [eternel,  Fr.]    One  of  the 

.ippcllaiions  of  the  Godhend.  Hooker. 
ETE'RNALIST,  A-iJr'nii-Ust,  s.   [seternus,  Latin.] 
One  that  holds  the  past  existence  of  the  world  intl- 
nite.  Burnet. 
To  E  rEUNALI'ZE,  k  t?i-'nai-lize,  v.  a.  [from  eter- 
nel.]    To  make  eternal. 
ETE'RNALLY,  4-(5i-'nai-li,  ad.  [from  etern?I.]-l. 
Without    beginning    or    end.— 2.    Unchangeably; 
invariably.    South.— 3.  Perpetually;  without  intei^ 
mission.    Adriisan. 
ETE'RNE.  i-t^rn',  a.  [leternus,  Lat.]     Eternal;  per- 
petual. Shnk.t/,eare. 
E  lE'RNlTY,  h-xlt'j\k-\k.   s.  [tetcmitas,  Latin.]—!. 
Durjitio!!  without  liegiuuing  or  end.    C07vley.—2. 
Duration  without  esxl. 
To  ETE'RNnzE,  4-t&r'i>lze.  v.  a.    [a;terno,  Lat.]— 
I.  To  make  endless;  to  perpetuate.    Milton.— 2.  To 
make  for  ever  famous;   to   immortalize.    Sidney, 
Crceeh. 
E'THER,    t'thkr,  s.    [«thev,  Latin;  «'v>if.]— 1.   An 
elemer.t  more  tine  and  subtle  than  air;  air  refined 
or  sublimed.  }Jewton.—1.  The  matter  of  the  highest 
regions  abov. , 
ETHE'REAL,   k-ihl'xlAX,     a.      [fwm    ether.]-]. 
Formed  of  ether.  Druden.—%.  Celestial;  heavetdy. 
MiUon. 
ETHE'REOUS,  J-Mi'rJ-iis,  a.  [from  ether.]  Formed 

of  ether;  lieavenlv.  Milton. 
e'THICAL,4i'A'i-t.'il,a.[i;.xc,-.]    Moral;  treating  on 

morality. 
E'THICALLY,  Ith'k-kXUk,    ad.      [from    ethical.] 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  morality.    Gov.  of 
the  'I'oiigue. 
E'TH  ICK,  ^1/,'lk,  a.  [itSixor.]    Moral;  delivering  pre- 
cepts of  morality. 
E'  rmCKS,    ith'lks,     s.     [without    the    singular. 
[cS.xi-.]     The  doctrine   of  morality;  a  system  of 
morality.    Donne.  BenVeij. 
ECTHNICK.  ItlfuXk,  a.  [tiw/o,-.]    Heathen;  Pagan; 

not  Jewish;  not  Cl.ristiau.  Grexo. 
ETHMCKS.  SM'ulks,  s.    Heathens.  Raleigh. 
ETHOLO'GICAL,  a<A-4  Iddj    i-kil,   8.    [■;>©•  »nd 

'»>'>*■.]    Treatina:  of  morality. 
ETJO'LOG,  i-i4-6roj4,  s.  [:<.T.o>.oyi».]   An  account 
of  the  cnuiesuf  any  thing,  generally  of  a  distemper. 
Ai-bmhnot. 
F/ITQUE  ITE',  *'.-4-kJt',  5.  [French.]     I  I.e  polite 
form  or  maniter  of  doingaiiy  thing;  the  ceremimidi 
of  good  maimers.  C/irttfrJield. 
BTVMOLO'GICAL,   ifi-mildc^ji'i-kll,    s.    [from 
etymology.]    One  who  searclies  out  the  original  of 
words. 
BTYMO'LOGIST   it-4-mdl'i-jljt,  a.  [trom  etymo- 

k>g\.]  Relating  to  etymology.  Locke. 
STY  MO  LOGY,  it-i-inii'A-.ii'.  a.  [« tj  inologia,  Lat. 
trvuD.r  and  '-o>-©'.]— !•  The  descent  or  derivation 
of  a  word  fivm  its  original;  ihe  deduction  of  tbr- 
nations  from  the  rridicul  woixl.  Colher.—i.  The 
Ptrt  OI   ip-amnuir  which  delivers  the  inflectium  of 
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E'TY.MOX,  i'ti-mdn,  s.  [jtu^:..]    Origin;  primitii* 

word.  I'eachnm. 
To  EVA'tA  rK,4.vi'kitc,  v.  a.  [vaco,  Latin.]    To 

empty  out;  to  throw  out.  Hnrvey. 
To  EyA'CUATE,4-v4k'ft-iie,v.  a.  [e\-acuo,  Lat.]- 

1.  I'o  make  empty;  to  clear.  Hooker.— 2.  To  tln-ow 
out  as  noxious,  or  oflVnsive.— 3.  To  void  by  the 
excretory  passages.  Arbutnnol.—A.  To  make  void; 
to  nullify.  South,— 5.  To  quit;  to  withdraw  from 
out  of  a  place.  Swif'/. 

EVA'CUANl",  e-vak'»Vint,s.  [evacuans,  Lat.]  Medi- 
cine that  prociiws  evacuation  by  any  passage. 

EVACUA'TION,  4-vak-i-.Vshan,  s.  [from  evacuate.] 
— I.  Such  emissions  as  leave  a  vacancy;  discharge. 
Hale— 2.  Abolition;  nullification.  Hooker.— 3.  The 
practice  of  empiyin J  the  body  by  physick.  Temple, 
—4.  Discharge  of  the  body  by  any  vent,  natural  or 
artifici'.il. 

To  EVA'DE,  i-vide',  v.  a.  [evado,  Latin.]— I.  To 
elude;  to  escape  by  artifice  or  stratagem.  browi\. — 

2.  To  avoid;  to  decline  by  subterfuge.  Dryden.—3. 
To  escape  or  elude  by  sophistry.  StdlinzJIeet. 
— 4.  To  escape  as  imperceptible  or  uncontrollable. 
South. 

To  EVA'DE,  J-vide',  v.  n.— 1.  To  escape;  to  slip 
away.  Bacon.— 2.  To  practise  sophistry  or  evasions. 
South. 

EVAGA'riON,5v-5.gi'jhin,s.  [evagor,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  wandering;  excursion;  ramble;  deviation. 
Ii(/y. 

EVANE'SCENT,  Jv-a-nSs'sJiU,  a.  [evanescens,Lat.] 
Vanishing;  imperceptible  M^oHoston, 

EVANGE'LICAL,  i-van-jil'^uai,  a.  [evangelique, 
Fr.]— 1.  Agreeable  to  gospel;  consonant  to  the 
Christian  law  revealed  in  the  holy  gosjiel.  AUef^ 
bury.— 2.  Contained  in  the  gospel.'  Hoakcr, 

To  EVA'NGELIZE,  i-vliifji-li/e,  v.  a.  [cvangeli?^, 
L;u.  i\'xyyi...,i„.']  To  instruct  in  the  gospel,  or  law 
of  .lesus.  Milton. 

EVA'NGELISM,  i-van'jj.llzm,  s.  [from  evanrely.] 
The  promulgation  of  the  blessed  gospel.    Bacon, 

EVA'NGELlSi;  ivan'ji-UsI,  s.  [=v^>>i^©^.]-l.  A 
writer  of  the  history  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Addison.— 
2.  A  promulgator  of  the  Christian  laws.  Decay  oj 
fiety. 

EVA'NGELY,  4.van'j4-li,  s.  [suxj.^  s.ujv,  that  is, 
good  tidings.]  The  message  of  panton  and  salr 
valion;  the  holy  gospel;  the  gospel  of  Jesus. 
Spender. 

EVA'NID,  J'van'id,  a.  [evaniUus,  Lat.]  Faint;  weak; 
evanescent.  Brown. 

To  EVA'NISH,  i-vai.'i.sli,  v.  n.  [evanesco,  tat.]  To 
vanish;  to  escape  from  notice. 

EVA'PORABLE,i.vap'6-ra-bl,  a.  [from  evtiporate.] 
Easily  dissipated  ni  fumes  nr  vapours.  Grew, 

To  EVA'PORATE,  ^-vip'o-r4te,  v.  n.  [evapoiv, 
Lilt.]     To  tty  away  in  vapours  or  fumes.  Boyle. 

To  EVA'POUATE,  i-vip'oritc,  v.  a.-I.  To  drive 
away  in  fumes.  Btiitley.—2.'l\)  give  venttu;  to  let 
out  in  ebullitioit  or  sallii  s.  If^ution, 

EVAPORA'TION.S-v.Vp-i-ri'shan,  s.  [from  evapo- 
rate.]—1.  The  act  of  Hying  away  in  fumes  or  ra- 
pours.  Howel.—l.  The  act  of  attenuating  matter, 
to  as  to  make  it  fume  away.  Raleigh— 3.  [In  phar- 
macy.] An  0|>eratiun  by  which  liquids  are  spent 
or  driven  away  in  st(.ams,  so  as  to  leave  some  pait 
strougi-r  than  befoiv.  Quiticy. 

EV'AKGV,  8v'ai-<lji,  s.  [from  ivsfiy-.-,  Gr.  facilis.j 
Facility.  Ali^ieries  if  Infurced  Marriage. 

EVA'SION,  4-vi'/,hSn,  s.  fevasum,  Lot.]  Excait; 
suhttrfuge;  su|>hi«iry; artifice.  Mitfan. 

EVA'SIVE.  4-»a'slv,  a.  [from  evade.]—!.  Practisi<(g 
evasion;  elusive.  i'u/X".— 2.  Coutuiinng  an  evasion; 
sophistical. 

EU'CHAUIST,  y&'ka-rlsf,  s.  [.-jx^e'r'".']  The  act 
of  (giving  tlianks;  the  sacramental  act,  in  which  tiie 
death  of  our  Redeemer  is  commemoiiit(.d  with  /i 
thankful  remembrance;  the  mcramcnt  of  the 
Lonl's  supper.     Hooker.  Taylor. 

ELCHARI'SriCVL,  j  6-k4-ris'tA  kil.  a.  [fn^ 
L'uclm^i^t.]— I.  Cuntaniing  acts  of  thanksj^viijg. 
*«!/.— 2.  Kelatiitg  to  tho  sacrament  ol  the  supper 
of  the  Lmtl. 
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ELXHCyLOGy,  y&-U3!'o-j4,  s.  [iu^ioj.c,.  .;i..]     A  for- 

niiilai-y  o'"  pi-ayti's. 
RU'CRASV.  }  fi'kia-s4,  1.  [.uxfiirix.]     An  agreeable 

well-proijoitioneil  niiMuve,  whereby  the  body  is  in 

healiii. 
EVE.ive,         7 
E'VEN,  4'vn,   5 

[aepen.  Sax.]— 1.  The  eUise  of  the  day.  Maij.~2. 

'1  lit-  vigil  of  last  to  be  observed  belbi-e  an  holiday. 

E'VEN,  i'vn,  n.  [epen,  Sax-l-;!.  Level;  not  riipged; 
not  mieciiial.  J^civtuii,~2.  tjuiforni;  equal  to  itself; 
smooth.  Prior.— 3.  Level  with;  parallel  to.  E.vu- 
«'«.?.— 4.  Without  iiiehiuit;oii  any  way.  S/iakit.—S. 
Without  any  part  higher  or  lower  than  the  other. 
navie.i.—6.  Equal  on  both  sides;  fair.  South.— 7. 
Without  any  thing  owed  oi)  either  part.  SImks.— 
8.  Calm;  steady;  not  siihji;ct  to  elevntion  or  depres- 
sion. Po/ae.— 9. Capable  to  be  divided  into  equal 
parts;  not  odd.  Taylor. 

To  E'VEN,  ^'vn,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  make 
even.— 2.  To  maUe  out  of  debt.  Shaks.—3.  To 
level;  to  make  level.  Raleigh. 

To  E'VEN,  k'vn,  v.  n.     'X'o  be  equal  to.  Careio, 

E'VEN,  i'vn,  ad.  [often  contracted  to  ev'n.]— 1.  A 
woid  of  strong  assertion;  verily  he  did  it  evm  unv. 
Sptnser.—^  Notwithstanding;  he  could  hear  even 
at  a  great  distance.  Drt/den.—3.  Not  only  so,  but 
aho;  appcaitd  and  even  pleased.  Atterbury.—i.  So 
much  as;  he  was  not  even  a  gentleman.  Swift, 

EVENHA'NDED,4-vn-h4nd'|il,B.  [even  and  hand.] 
Impartial;  equitable.  S/iakspcare. 

E'VENING.  4'vn-lng,  s.  [sej-en,  Sax.]  The  close  of 
the  day;  the  beginning:  <.f  iiight.  Ifatts. 

E'VENLV.  i'vii-ll,  a.  [from  even.]— 1.  Equally;  uni- 
formly. Bentley.—2.  Levelly;  without  asperities. 
IVottun.—S.  Without  inclination  to  either  side;  hori- 
zontally- Brerervaod.—i.  Impartially;  without 
fa^  oiir  or  enmity.     Bacon. 

E'VENNESS,  4'vn-nls,  s.  [i'rora  even.]— 1.  State  of 
Uiiig  even.— 2.  Uniformity;  regularity.  Grni'.—3. 
Equality  of  suvfaci ;  levelness.— 4.  Freedom  fro.Ti 
iiK  lination  to  either  side;  horizontal  position. 
Hooker.— 5.  Impartiality;  eqiwl  respect.— 6.  Calm- 
t)ess;  freedom  from  periurl)aiion;equanimity.yi«e;- 
bury. 

•^*VENSONG,  4'vn-song,  s.  [ewn  and  song.]— 1. 
The  form  of  worship  used  in  the  evening. 
Taylor.— 2.  The  evening;  the  close  of  the  day. 
Dry  den, 

>7VENTrDE.  ^^n-tlde,  s.  [even  and  tide.]  The 
time  of  evening,  ^lenser, 

EVE'NT,  4-vJiit ,  s.  [eventU'!,  Lat.]— 1.  An  incident; 
any  thing  that  hapi>eiis.— 2.  The  consequence  of  an 
action.  Dryden. 

To  EVEN'T,  4-v8nt,  V.  n.  [from  evenio,  Lat.]  To 
COBIP  forth.     Ben  Jonsoit's  Case  is  altered. 

To  EVE'NTERATE,  4-vJu't4-iite,  v.  a.  [even- 
tern,  Latin.]  To  rip  up;  to  open  the  belly. 
Brru>n. 

EVE'NTFUL,  4-vJni'iOl,  a.  [event  and  full.]  Full 
ot  incidents.  Shakxpearc. 

To  EVE'NTILATE,  4-vin'ie-lite,  v.  a.  [eventilo, 
Lat.]— 1.  To  winnow;  to  sift  out.— 2.  To  examine; 
to  discuss. 

EVE'NrU.\L,  i-vj«'tshft  ai,  a.  [from  event.] 
Happening  in  consequeiu-e  of  any  thing;  conse- 
nuenfiiil. 

EVE'NTUALLy,  i-ven'tshQ-al-lJ,  ad.  [from  even- 
foul.]     In  the  event;  in  the  last  result.  Boyle. 

E'-VKIl.  Jv'ftr,  ad.  [ie}-7ic,  Sa\-.]— 1.  At  any  time;  if 
ever  he  did  d,  let  Mm  do  it  noir.  Tillotson.—2.  At 
•II  times:  always;  without  end;  it  has  evev bi'en,  and 
ever  iiiUi  be.  Hooker.  Temple.— 3.  For  ever;  eter- 
nally- PhiUpj.—A.  Atone  time;  as,  etifr  and  anon. 
—5.  Ill  any  degree;  is  he  ever  the  richer  for  his  prcf- 
fits:  llnU.—6.  A  word  of  enforcement.  As  soon  as 
ever  he  had  done  it.  Shaks.-T.  EVER  A.  Any. 
Sbaks.—^.  It  is  often  contracted  into  e'er— 9.  It  is 
much  lued  in  coiii|>osilion  in  the  sense  of  always; 
as.  ei'ergreen,  green  tln'oughout  the  year;  everdu- 
ring,  eiuluring  without  end. 

SVERUU'BBLlNG,iv-ftr^bftb'bllng,a.  Boilin);up 
vvitti  uerpctual  murmurs.  Crashaio. 
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EVERBU'RNIXG,  Jv-ftr-bfirn'Ing,  a.  [ever  anrt 
buniiiiji;.]     Unextin'ruishi  d.  Milton, 

EVERDL'UING,  Jv-iwli'ring,  a.  [ever  and  du- 
ring]    Eternal;  enduring  wiiliout  end.  Ku/eigh. 

EVEKGRE'EN,  jv-ai-giiiii',  a.  fever  and  green.] 
Verdant  throughout  the  year.  Dliilon. 

E'VEHGKEEN,  Jvfti-grieii,  s.  A  plant  that  re- 
tains its  verdure  thioiigh  :ill  the  seasons.  Evciyrt, 

EVEUHO'NOLRED,  Jv-iSi-dii'iiftid,  a.  [ever  and 
honoured.]    Always  h.  Id  in  honour.  Fhjic, 

EVKRLA'STING,  Jv-fti-iasl'lng.  a-  [ever  and 
lasting.]  Lasting  or  enduring  without  end;  perpe- 
tual; immortal.  Hnmntond. 

EVEKLA'S  IING,  Jv-v^r-iasl'lng,  $.— 1.  Eternity. 
Pmlin.u—2,  Eternal  Biiiig. 

EVERLA'STINGLY.  Jv-fii-Llsi'lng-li,  ad.  Etel^ 
nally;  williont  end.  Shuksprnre. 

EVEKLA'S  TINGN ESS,  gv-ar-iast'ing-nls,s.  [from 
everlasting.]     Eternity;  perpetuity.  Donne 

EVERLl'VING,  Sv-flr-l!v'lng,a-  [ever  and  living."] 
Living  without  end.  tfcwton. 

EVERMO'RE,  5v-firmore'.  ad.  [ever  and  more.] 
Alwavs;  eternally-  T/llolson. 

To  EVE'RSE,  4-virse',  v.  a.  [eversus,  Latin.]  To 
overthrow;  to  subvert,  to  destroy.  CInnv. 

To  EVE'RT,  4-v2rl',  v.  a.  [everto,  Lat.]  To  destroy. 
Aylife. 

E'VEKY,  Sv'flr-4,  a.  [aeixja  ealc,  Saxon.]  Each  one 
of  all.  Hammond. 

EVERY-DAY,  Sv'ai--J.di,  9.    Usual.  Chesterfield. 

E'VESUROVPER,  Svz'drdp-pfir,  s.  [eves  and  drop- 
per.] Some  mean  f'-llow  that  sk'ilks  about  a 
house  in  the  night  to  listen.  Dryden. 

To  EVE'STIGATE.  i-i  Js't^gite,  v.  a.  [evestigo, 
Lnt]     To  search  out.  Diet. 

EUGH,  ySS,   .'.     A  tree.  Dryden. 

To  EVI'CT,  4-vlkt',  v.  a.  [evince,  Latin  ]— 1.  1  o 
dispossess  of  by  a  judicial  course.  Davies. — 2.  To 
take  awsy  by  a  sentence  oC  law.  King  James. — 3. 
To  piove;  to  evir.ce.  Cheyne. 

EVI'CTION,  4-vik'shftii,  s.  [from  evict.]— t.  Dispos- 
session  or  deprivation  by  a  definitive  sentence  of  a 
court  iif  .judicature.  Bacon.— 2.  Fvoof;  evidence. 
VEstrange.  '    . 

E'VlDEHCE,lx'hi\kn»t,i.  [Fr.]— 1.  The  state  oi' 
being  evident;  clearness;  notoriety.— 2.  Testimony; 
proof.  Tilloison,—3.  Witness;  one  that  gives  evi- 
dence. Bentley. 

To  E'VIDENCE,  Jv'J-dSnse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
— 1.  To  prove;  to  evince.  Tillotson.—2.  To  shew;  to 
make  discovery  of.  Milton, 

E'VIDENT,  Jv'i-dlnt,  a.  [Fr.]  Plain;  apparent; 
notorious.  Brown. 

E'VIDENTLY,  iv'i-d?nt-l4,  ad.  Apparently;  cer- 
tainly. 

E'VIL,  4'vl,  a-  [yre'i  Sax.]— 1.  Having  had  qualities 
of  any  kind;  not  good.  Psalms,— 2.  WieUed;  bad; 
corrupt.  Mattheiv.—3.  Unhappy;  miserable;  ca- 
lamitous. Proverbs.— 4.  Mischievous;  destm  tive. 
Genesis. 

E'VIL,  4'vl,  s.  [generally  contracted  to  ill.]— J. 
AVlckedness;  a  crime.  S/mkt.—2.  Injiiiy;  mischief. 
Proverbs.— 3.  Malignity;  corruption.  Etcksiasticus. 
—4.  Misfortune; calamity,  yoi.— 5.  Malady ;  disease, 
Shakspeare, 

E'VIL,  i'vl,  ad.  [commonly  contracted  to  ill.]— 1. 
Not  well  in  whatever  respect.  Sitaks.—2.  Not  well; 
not  virtuously.  John.— 3.  Not  well;  not  happily- 
Deuteronomy.— i.  Injuriously;  not  kindly,  pcute^ 
ronomy.—S.  It  is  often  used  in  composition  to 
give  a  bad  meaning  to  a  word 

EVILAFFE'C  lED,    4-vl-if-f4k't?d,    n.    [evil    and 
affected.]     Not    kind;    not  disposed  to  kindness. 
Acts. 
EVILDO'ER,  J-vl-dS'Sr,  3.  [evil  and  doer.]  Malefuc 

tor.   Peter, 
EV ILF  A'  VOURE  O,  i-vl-fi'vird.  a.  [evil  and  favour.] 
Ill-coiuitenanced.  Bacon, 

EVILFA'VOUREDNESS.i.vI-fa'vdi-d-nJs.  s.  [from 
evilfavoured.l     Deformity.     Deuteronomy, 

F/VILLY.  i■^  |.J,  ad.  [from  evil.]     Not  well.  Shakt, 

EVILMI'NORD.  4-vl-mind'?d,  a  [evil  :iud  minded  j 
Malicious;  mischievoiu-  Dryden. 

E'VILNES.S,  e'vl-n?j,  s.  Lfrom  evil.]  Contrariety  to 
gotKjnets;  badness  «f  whatever  kino.  .lafe. 
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EVILSPE'AKING,  4-vl.sj)4':vUig,  s.  [■  \  il  ;tii<l  sinak 
ill); J     Siaiiili-c;  dei'aiiiatioi.i  ciluuiiij.  Fiirr. 

EVlLVVl'aWING,  i-vl-wtsli'iiip,  a.  [tvii  and  wish.] 
\V'i>iru:sb!nl  to;Iiavin^..oK  wl  wiil.  Siilmij. 

EVIl.WO'RKER.  4-vl-\vftik'flr.  s.  [fvil  unil  work] 
0:u-  »lui  diK's  wifkedni-is.  Plii(i;piaii.s: 

To  KVl'.NCK,  4-1  inst',  v.  a.  [eviiito,  Lat.]  To  prove; 
to  s!n-w.  Atterbiinj. 

EVl'NCIBl.ii.  4-vlii'*^-i)l,  n.  [li-oni  evince.]  Capable 
ol  proof,  demon    .able.  Halt. 

EVl'NCIBLY,  i-viii':,j-bli,:id.  [I rom  evincible.]  In 
such  a  manner  as  (<>  force  conviction. 

To  K'VIRA  IE,  6/4  lite,  v.  a.  [eviratiis,  Lat.]  To 
deprive  of  manliood.   lyict. 

To  EVl'SCKHA  i'K,  4-vis's4  rite,  v.  a.  [eviscero, 
Lat.]  l"o  embowel;  to  draw;  to  deprive  of  the  en- 
trads. 

E'VilAbLE,  Iv'4-t4bl,  a.  [evjtabilis.  Latin.] 
Avoidable;  that  may  be  escaped  or  sliunurd. 
Hookci\ 

To  E'VI  TATE,  Jv'4-tate,  v.  a.  [evito,  Latin.;  'I'd 
aviiiii;  to  shun.  Shriks/n-nie. 

EVIIA'TIOX,  Jv-iiiMiAn,  s.  [from  evitate.]  The 
act  of  avoiding.  JJk-t. 

EVITE'HNAL,  gv-4tjr'nai.  a.  [leviteinus.  Latin.] 
Eternal  in  a  limited  sense;  ofdur;ition  not  infinitely 
but  iiidcliiiitely  luii;.:'. 

EVl  lE'JlNlTV,  I  -A-iJr'n4-t4,  s.  [aviternitas,  low 
Latin.]  Duration  not  infinitely  but  indetinitMy 
loiijj. 

EU'LOGY,  yi'lo-j4,  s.  [su  and  X!i>3j.]  Praise;  enco- 
mium. Spen<ir. 

EU'Nl'CH,  yi'nflk,  s.  [s-jv-^c's-]  One  that  is  cas- 
trated. Frn'on. 

To  EU'NUCHATE,  y&'ni-kite,  v.  a.  To  make  an 
eunuch.  Broun. 

EVOCA'TION,  &v-6-ki'slu^n,  s.  [evocatio,  Lat.]  Tlie 
act  of  calling'  out.  Broome, 

To  EVO'KE,  i-v6ke',  v.  a-  [from  evnco,  Lat.]  To 
chII  fort!..  T.  Wartoii. 

EVOLA'l  ION,  Jv  oli'shan,  s.  [evolo,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  ttyinfja«av. 

To  EVO'LVE,  i-vcYlv'',  ir.  a.  [evolvo,  Lat.]  Touufold; 
to  lisentaiie;!'  •  ^inlc. 

To  EVO'LV'E,  4-vdlv',  V.  n.  To  open  itself;  to  dis- 
close iKelf.  Priiir. 

EVOLU'TION,  Jv-3-l6'shfin,  s.  [evolutus.  Lat.]— 1. 
The  act  of  um-olling  or  unfolding.— 2.  The  senes 
of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded.  Murc.—'i.  [In  uet)- 
meti"y.]  The  .quable  evolution  of  the  piriphei-j- 
of  a  c  rcle,  or  any  other  curve,  is  such  a  gradual 
approach  of  the  circumlei'ence  to  rectitude,  as  that 
all  its  pirts  do  meet  tof^etlier,  and  equally  evolve 
or  unbend,  //arw.— 4.  [In  tacticKs.]  I'lie  motion 
made  by  a  body  of  men  in  changing  tlu  ir  povlur,, 
or  Ibrm  of  drawing  up.  Harris, 

EVOMI' nON,  Sv-o-miih'ftn,  s.  [evonio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  vomiting  out. 

EUPEP'TICK,  yipjp'ilk,  a.  [=u7r£T(r<xo?.]  Of  easy 
digestion.  Evelyn'"  Airt/iria, 

EUPH<)'.\TCAL."yi'i-f6n'4-kil,  a.  [from  euphony.] 
Souniling  agreeably.  Diet. 

EU'PHONY.  ;,  h'f6-n4,  s  [sv*  i"  •.]  An  agreeable 
sound;  the  contrarv  to  harshness. 

Et'PHO'RRlUM,  )'iVfii^i)4-fim,  s.— 1.  A  plant.— 2. 
A  gum,  in  drops  or  grains,  o'  a  bright  yellow,  be- 
tween a  str<)w  .Tud  a  gold  colour,  and  a  glossy 
snrfac. .  It  has  no  I'n  at  si.iell.  but  its  taste  is  vio- 
leiitlv  aciiil  and  nauseous.  Hilt, 

EU'PHRASY,  yft'frisi,  s.  [euphrasia,  Lat.]  The 
herli  .yi  bright.   Milton 

EUHI'PUS,  yi'i-rl  pAs  s.  [fi'om  Euripus  Euboicus, 
the  n:inow  sevi.  that  ebbs  and  Hows  sevi  n  times  in 
a  day.]     Perpetual  tluct'iatiim.  Burke. 

EURO'CLYDON,  yi\-idk'l4-dSn,  i.  [..j^^x  «?..]  A 
wind  which  blows  in  the  Mediten-aii'-an.  Aits. 

EUROPE'AN,  yft-ro-pA'4n,  a.  Udongiug  to  Eu- 
rope. 

EU'RUS,  \h'r&s,i.  [Latin.]  The  East  wind.  Pen- 
ch'im- 

E'URYTHMY,yiVr!//i.mA,  s.  ['>/p</5a.o,-.]  Harmony; 
IV  Hiar  and  symmetrical  measure. 

EUTHAh'A'SlA,  vA-'//Ji.-i'/lii-4.  ") 

KUTHA'NASY.yA-tAJn-J'si,  i*' 

[<vj»»airia.]    An  easy  di'ath.  Aabuthnot. 
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EVULGA'ITON,  ev-iii-gi'jhdn,  s.   [evulgo, Latin.] 

I'll'   ael  Of  dn  ■  1   inif 

EVU'L.SlON,^vfil\iiaii,  s.  evulslo,  Lai.j  The  act 
ofji'iicknig  out    Biuwn. 

KWK,  y^i,  s.  i<  ojje,  Sax  ]     The  she-shi  ep. 

E'WiiK,  J  iVftr,  s.  [li'om  eau,  |ierha[>s  ancuntly  eu, 
w;it.  r.]  A  vessel  in  which  water  is  brought  for 
wasliing  the  hai.ds.   Pope. 

E'WRY,  jiVri.  s.  [fi'oui  ewer.]  An  oB'ice  in  the  king's 
lioiis<  hold,  where  they  take  care  of  the  lineu  of  the 
kii  g's  table. 

EX.  Jks,  or  4gz.  A  Latin  preposition  often  prefixed 
to  compounded  worils,  somttiiue?  uieamng  ou<,  as 
fa/iO!(.v/.  to  ilnnv  (/«^  ' 

To  EXACE'RBA  .  E,  4gz-A.'ar-'.ite,  v.  a.  [tiacerbo, 
Lat.]     To  emu   ler;  'o  e.\asp(r;ue. 

EXACEUBAITON,  ?52-a,-s6r.biMu'in,  s.  [from 
exacerbate.]— 1.  Increase  o''  maligi.itj ;  augmented 
force  orseveri  y. — 2.  Heijjhtof  a  disease;  paroxysm. 
Bricon. 

EXACERVATION,  Jgz-as-sir-vi'shfti.,  &.  [acervus, 
Lat.]     1  he     etof  heaping  up 

EXA'CT.  ?g7.-dki',  a.  [exact..,  Lat.]— 1.  Nice;  free 
from  failure.  Pujie.—I-  Not  nejjhgently  |)erformed. 
Arhijthnot. — 3  Can-ful;  not  negligent.  Spect. — 4. 
Hoi;esf  strict;  punctual.  Eec<. 

To  EX'ACI ,  gg/,.,1.a',  V.  a.  [e  .co,  exactus,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  requireauthorilativel;.  Tny/o)'.- 2.  To  demand 
of  right.  Smalririge.—i.  To  summon;  to  enjoin. 
Deuliam. 

To  EXA'CT,  5gz-3kt',  V.  n.  To  practise  extortion. 
Psulms. 

EXA'C  I'EU,  Sg/.-Jn.'iftr,  s.  [from  exact.]—!.  Extor- 
tioner; one  who  cLiims  more  than  his  due.  Brtron. 
—2.  lie  that  demands  by  authority.  Biicon.—3.  One 
that  is  severe  in  his  injunctions  or  his  d  mands. 
Tilivlsojt, 

EXAC'l  ION,Jgz-akt  shfin,  s.  [from  exact.]-!.  The 
act  of  making  an  authoritative  demand,  or  levying 
by  force.  S/iak\:—2  Extortion;  or  unjust  d.  maud. 
Davies.—3.  Atoll;  a  tribute  severely  levid.  Ad- 
dison. 

EXA'CTLY.  §irz-llkt'l4.  ad.  [from  exact.]  Accu- 
rai<  I)-;  nic«  !•. ;  thoroughly.  Atterbury. 

EXA'CfNESS,  Jgz-ikl'ilJs,  s.  [fi-ora  exact.]-!. 
Accuracy;  nicety;  strict  conformity  to  nili-  or  synv 
nietry.  H^oadn'nid.—i.  Regularity  of  conduct; 
strictness  of  manners    Rogers 

To  EXA'GGERATE,  g.<ry.-at;ie'J-rite,  v.  a.  [ex*- 
aggero,  Latin.]  To  heightiii  by  representation. 
Clarendon. 

EXAGGERA'TION.  ggz-Jdje-e-riMian,  s.  [from 
exiggerate.]- 1.  The  act  of  li.  aping;  an  h  .p.  Hale. 
— 2.  Hyjjerbolical  ampliiication    S.rift. 

To  EXA'GITA'rE,  Jg/.-li!JL'4-iite.  v.  a.  [exaKifo, 
Lat.]— 1.  To  sh:«kf;  to  put  in  motion.  ArliKthnot: 
— 2.  To  riproach;  to  pursue  with  invectives. 
H  oker. 

EXAGITA'ITON,  Jgz-a.lje-i  ti'sIiSn,  s.  [from 
exagitate.]     The  act  of  shaking. 

T«  EXA'Ll'.  ^./.-Ali'  V.  a.  [exsUer.  French.]— I.  To 
rais'  on  high  —2.  To  elevate  to  wealth  or  dignity. 
Ezelii'  '.—3.  I'll  elevate  to  joy  or  contideiice.  Cla- 
rendon.— 4.  To  pr»ise;  to  e\tol;  to  magnify, 
Psniins.—s.  To  raise  up  in  opiHisition;  a  scriptural 
phrase.  Kings.— 0.  To  intend,  to  enforce.  Prior.— 7. 
Toheighieii;  to  improve ;  to  rei  ne  b  lire.  Arbu-hnot. 
— R.  To  elevate  in  diction  or  sentiment,  .fos.om- 
mon. 

EXAI.lATinv.  J^-z.il.li'sl,a„,s.  ffi-om  xalt  ]-I. 
The  act  of  raising  on  high.— 2  I'.levatiou  to  power 
or  dignity  HfOker.—^.  Elevated  stale;  stat;-  of 
greatness  or  dignity.  Tillntsmi.— 4.  [In  pharmacy.] 
Raising  a  me'liriue  to  a  hi.;h.  i  degr.  e  of  virtue. 
Quin'-y.—$.  Dignity  of  a  plaii-t  in  «hich  its  powe|:s 
wi"  increas' d.   Driyi/en. 

EXA'L  lER.  Jg/.-Al'tflr,  s.  He  that  exalts.  MiUoti's 
Psntiii-t, 

E  X.I'M  EN.  i\r7-\'.uh\,s.  [Lat.]  Ex  mination;  dis- 
quisitioii.  Brontl. 

•XA'MINA  I  E.  if,-y.4  i,'4nite,s  [examinatus  Lat.] 
The  persiiii' xa -.li:  ed    Btiron. 

ENAMINA'TIOX.  e;-.'-i  -4-.A'shftn,  s.  [.  xitmina- 
tio,  Lat.]  The  act  'if  examining  by  questions,  or 
e.iperinient.  Locke. 
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F4te,'tir,  fill,  itfr-mt,  mlij-p!ne,  pin;— 


'EXAMIUA'TOR,  ggz-Sm-J-ni'tar,  s.  [Lat.]  An  ex- 

aminfr^an  inquirer.  Brinon, 
ToEXA'MfNK,  i^/.-i>a'ln,  v.  a.  [examino,  Laim."] 
*-l.  10  try  a  jilm-'SOIi  acciised  or  suspcctrti  by  iiitei^ 
rogatories. .  Chunk  Catechism. — i.  l o  interrotjate 
a  witues«.  Arts.— 3.  To  try  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
any  i>rot«)silioii.— ).  To  try  by  experiment;  lonai- 
rowl)  sifi;  to  scan.— 5.  To  make  inquii-y  into;  to 
.  senieii  ioKi;  to 'scrutiiiizy.  Lucke. 

RXA  .Ilx\iiR,4s/.-im'(n-ai,  s.  [from  examine.]—!. 
One 'A^o  interroi^ati  3  a  frinnnalortvid  nee.  nale. 
— 2.  One  who  searches  or  tries.     Nnvtnn. 

6XA' VIPLAR.Y,  lgt-ki^k\t\X\'k,  a.  [IVom  example.] 
Serviiijf  for  ■xample  or  pattern.  Honker. 

EXA'Ml'LE,  Sg/,-i,n'i)l,  9.  [exempl-,  French.]—!. 
Copy  or  pattern;  that  which  is  propose<l  to  be  re. 
semhieil.  Raleigh.— 2.  Free  dent;  for:ner  insluiice 
of  the  like.— 3.  Precedent  of  jjood.  Milton.— i.  A 
person  lit  to  be  |jrO()Osed  as  a  pattern.  1  Tim.— 5. 
One  punished  tor  the  admonition  of  others.  Jmle.— 
6.  liirtiience  whica  dispofi-s  to  imitation.  IVisrlom. 
Roger.i.—7.  Instance;  illustration  of  a  pfneial  po- 
sition by  particular  specification.  Diyden.—8.  In- 
stance in  which  a  rule  is  illustrated  by  an  applica- 
tion.     /)n/r/en. 

To  KX'AMPLE;  Jt-z-am'pl,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  giiean  inst.inee  of.     Spcnsei: 

EX'.M'PLESS,  Ssrz-im'plSs,  a.  Without  e.'sample. 
B.  Jonsori'):  Sqanus. 

EXA'xVGUIOU'S,  Jk-stng'gwJ-tis,  a.  [exanguis,  La- 
tin] Having  no  blood.  Brown. 

EXA'NIMATK,  Jjjz-in'i-mite,  a.  [exanimatiis, 
Lat.]— 1.  Lifeless;  dead.— 2.  Spiritless;  depressed. 
Thomson. 

EX-VNIMA'TION,  igz-Sn-J-mi'shan,  s.  [from  exa- 
nimate.] Deprivation  of  li:e. 

EXA'NIMOUS,  Jgz-an'5-mfts,  a.  Lexanimis,  Latin.] 
Lifeless;  d,  ad;  killed. 

KXANTHE'MATA,i:k.^in■thlm'li■\%,i.Wc«■^'&mx.rx.'] 
Efflorescencies;  eruptions;  breaking  out;  pus- 
tules. 

EXANTHE'MATOUS,  lks'4n-;AJm'4-tfts,  a.  [from 
exanthemata]  Pustulous;  efflorescent;  eruptive. 

To  EXA'NTLATE,  igz-lnt'lite,  v.  a.  [exantio, 
Latin.] — *.  To  draw  out.— 2.  To  exhaust;  to  waste 
away.  Boyle. 

EXANTLA'TION,  Jks-4ntli'shfin,  s.  [from  exant- 
late.]     I'he  act  of  drawing  out. 

EXARA'TION,  iks-i-ri'shftn,  s.  [exaro,  Latin.] 
The  manual  act  of  writing. 

E'XARCH,  &ks'iik,s.  One  of  the  great  officers  who 
presided  ov  r  the  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pii-e,  a  delegate  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek 
church* 

EXA'KCHArE,  Sks-Jr'kite.s.  The  office  or  juris- 
diction of an  exarch. 

EXARTICULA'TION,  Iks-^i-tik-iVli'shan,  s.  [ex 
and  articulus,  Lat.]    I'lie  dislocation  of  a  joint. 

To  EXA'SPERA  IE,  ^g/,-4s'pSr-it*^,  v. 'a.  [exas- 
]>ero.  Lat.]— !.  I'o  provoke;  I o  enrage;  to  irritate. 
Aclilimn.—2.  To  height-n  a  difference;  to  aggra- 
vati';  to  embitfr.  Bncon.—S.  To  exacerbate;  to 
height.-n  inaliguity.     Baron. 

EXASPBRA'TER,  Jgz  4s-plr-i'-ftr,  s.  [from  ex- 
as|v-rate.]     Hr  thai  exasperat-rs.  or  provokes. 

EXA.SPERA'TIO.V.  Jgz-i  piri'.hA  .,  s.  [from  ex- 
asperate.  1—1.  .\ggravation;  maiigniint  representa- 
tion. King  Charles. — 2.  Provocation;  irritation. 
Wmdwavd. 

To  EXAU'C  rORATE,  J^jz-iuk'to-tite,  v.  a.  [ex- 
auptoro,  Lat.]— 1.  To  dismiss  from  ser\ice.— 2.  To 
deprive  of  r  lienefice.     AuUffe. 

EXAUCVORA'ITON,  guz-"4wk.ttVii'shftn,  s.  [from 
exaueiirate.]— I.  Diimission  from  service.— 2. 
De'irivatiou;  d'-gra<lation      Ayliffe 

EXCANnE'SCENCB,Jks-k4n-d&<'slnse,  ) 

BXCAVOE'SCRNCY,  ^Us-kan-(l&s's«-i.s4,5'* 

[cxcandescj,  Lat]— l.    Heat;  the  state  of  growing 
hot. — 2.  A:ig;'r; 'lie  state  of  grow. i^g  angry. 
axCAaV  r  A'TION     ?ks-k4ii-ti'sljaii,    s.    [excanto, 

Lit.]  Dl!i,nch:intinent  by  a  counter  charm. 
To  RXCA'HNA  IK,   ?ks-kir'riate,  v.a.  [ex  and  ear- 

nis,  Lat.l  To  clear  'Vom  ilesh.     Grew. 
EXCARNlKlCATION,    gks-!iii^n4-f4-ki'8hftn,    ». 


fexcarnifico,  Latin.]     The  act  of  taking  away  t!»e 

flesh. 

To  E'XCAVATE,  Jks-ki'vite,  v.  a.  [excavo,  La- 
tin.]    To  hollow;  to  cut  into  hollows.    Blackmvre. 

EXCAVA'TION,  Jks-ka-vi'shflr,,  s.  [from  ^xcavate.j 
—1.  The  act  of  cutting  into  hollows.— 2.  The  hol- 
low formed;  the  cavity.  IVotton. 

To  EXCE'ED,  Jk-siid',  v.  a.  [excedo,  Laf.]— 1.  To 
go  beyond;  to  outgo.  l1'oodtvard.—2.  To  excel;  to 
surpass.    Kings. 

To  EXCE'ED,  Ji-siid',  v.  n.—\.  To  go  too  far;  to 
pass  tlie  bounds  of  fitness.  Tai/lor.—2.  To  go  be- 
yond any  limits  Dent.— 3.  To  bear  the  greater 
proportion.     Drl/rlen 

EXCE'EDING,  Jk-s^i'dlng,  part.  a.  [from  ejt- 
cerd  ]  Grtat  in  rpiantity,  extent,  or  duration. 
linleiL'h. 

EXCE'EDING,  &k-s^^'dfng,ad.  In  a  vei7  gre.-^t  de- 
gree.   Hnlrigh.  Addiison. 

EXCE'EDINGLY,  Jk-s^^Mlng-li,  ad.  [from  ex- 
ceeifmg.]  To  a  great  degree.  Dnvies.  'Sewton. 

To  EXCliO..  8k-sIi',  v.  a.  [excello,  Lat.]  To  outgo 
in  good  qualitie<:;  tosurpiss.  Prior. 

ToEXCE'I.,  ^k-sJl',v.  n.  To  have  good  qualities  in 
a  great  degree.     Temple. 

E'XCELLENCE,  §k'-Jl-lJnse.  ■) 

E'XCELLENCY,  «K'sSl-i;^ii-si  5'" 
[excell'nc  ',  French;  exeellentia,  Latin.] — I.  The 
state  of  abounding  in  any  good  quality. — 2.  Dig- 
nity; high  rank  in  existence.  Dryden.—^.  The 
state  of  eminence  in  any  thing  valu.-ible.  Lo.ke. — 4. 
That  in  which  one  excels.  Addison.— S.  Purity; 
goodness.  Shaks. — 6.  A  title  of  honour.  Usu- 
ally applied  to  amhassadours  and  governourt. 
Shrikvpcare. 

E'XCELLENT,  Jk'sll-lgnt,  a.  [excellens,  Latin^ 
— !.  Being  of  great  virtue;  of  great  worth;  oi 
great  dignity.  Taylor.— 2.  Eminent  in  any  good 
quality.    Job. 

E'XCELLEN TLY.  Jk'sJMJnt-l4,  ad.  [from  exceJ- 
lent.]—!.  Well;  iii  a  high  degree.  Broii,n.—2.  To 
an  f  minrnt  degree.     Dryden. 

To  EXCE'PT,  ?,v.sSpt',  V.  a.  [excipio,  Latin.]  To 
If-ave  out,  and  specify  as  left  out  uf  a  general  pre- 
cept, or  position.     Cor. 

To  EXCE'PT,  g|<-sgpt',  V.  n.  To  object;  to  mak« 
objections.     Locke. 

EXCE'PT,  Jk-sSjit',  prep,  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Ik 
exclusion  of;  without  inclusion  of.  Milton,— 2.  Un- 
less. Tillotson. 

EXCE'PTING.  Ik-sJp'tlng,  prep.  Without  inclu^ 
si(m  of;  with  exc  piion  o!'.  Dryden. 

EXCE'PIION,  Jk-s5p'shfin,8.  [from  except:  excep- 
ti'i,  Latin.] — I.  Exclusion  from  the  things  com- 
prehended in  a  precept  or  position.  South. — 2. 
Thing  excepted  or  specified  in  exception. — 3.  01»- 
jeciioii;  cavil.  Hooker.  Bentlfy.—i.  Peevish  dis- 
\]\::  oifence  taken.  Baron. 

EXCE'PTIONABLE,ik-sJp'siiani-bI,  a.  [from  ex- 
cepiioii.]  Liable  to  obj'-ction.     Addison. 

EXCE'PTIOUS,  gk-slpshfts,  a.  [from  except^ 
P  ^evisli;  friiward.     South. 

EXCE'PTIVE,  Jk-sSp'-.iv,  a.  [from  except.]  In- 
eludiin'an  exception.   Jl'ntcs. 

EXCE'PTLESS,  gk-iSpl'l§s,  a.  [from  except.? 
Omitting  or  negleiiing  all  exceptions.    Shfdcs. 

EXCE'PI  OR.^k-sJp'iftr.  s.  [from  except.]  Olgecter 
Burnet. 

To  EXCE'RN,  Sk-s5rn',  v.  a.  [excerno,  Latin. 
To  strain  otit;  to  separate  or  emit  by  strainers. 
Baron. 

EXCE'RPTION.Ik-sJrp'shan,s.  [excerptio,  Lat.]— 
1.  The  act  of  gleani;  g;  sel-cling.— 2.  The  things 
gl-anedor  selected.  Raleigh. 

EXCE'SS,  Jk-sSs',  s.  [fxcessus,  Latin.]— 1.  More 
than  enough;  superfluity.  Hunke.r.—^.  Exube- 
rance; act  of  exceeding.  Newton.—^.  Intemperance: 
inn-easonable  indulg«ncf.  —4.  Violence  of  passion. 
-5.    TransgfMsion  of  due    li:nits.     Uciiham. 

EXCE'SSIVE.  Jk-s§s'slv,  a.  [exccssif,  French.]— 1. 
Beyond  the  common  proportion  of  quantity  or 
■  ■Ulk.  buron.—2  Vein  nient  beyond  measure  in 
:-,i.idiiess  or  dislike.     Hminnid. 

EXCE'SSIVELY.  lK-.fs'sh-l^,  ad.  [from  e\ces»ive.; 
H?ie««dingly;  eintnsntfy.  AddisSn. 
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2't  EJtCHA'NGE,  Jki-tshiuKe',  v.  a.  fexclmiiKM", 
fi-eiifli.]— 1.  'I'o  give  or  f-nli  one  thing  for  ttie 
»ake  of  f^uining;  another.  Locke.~2.  I'o  Rive  and 
taktrtciju'oeiillv.    Rnuc. 

EXCHA'NGE,  ^U9-ts  Aiije',  s.  [IVom  the  verb.]— !■ 
The  act  ot  giving  and  reeeiviiig  leeiproeall) .  IVid- 
lr.r.—2.  TiatJick  by  iiirmiitatiun,  Soutli.—^.  The 
form  or  :iet  of  translcrring.  Siiaks.—A.  'I'he  ba- 
lance of  the  money  of  dirti  rent  nation'!.  Unijivaiil. 
—5.  The  thing  eiveii  ni  rcimn  lor  someiliing  re- 
ceived. LwAf.— 6.  'I'he  thing  received  in  reluni 
for son>  thing  given.  Diyden-—7.  I'he  place  where 
the   -.u:  rch.inis  meet   tu    neguci<tte    their   affiiirs. 

EXCHA'NC.ER,  Jks-tshin'jdr,  s.   [from  exchange.] 

One  V.  ho  practises  evchangt-.  Lmke. 
EXCHl.'AI'.feks-tsliite'.  s.    See  KSCHEA T.     Sp,:n. 

KXCHi.'ATOLl,  ^ks-tshi'lftr,s.S.-e  ESCllEATOK. 

EXCliKqU'EH,  ^ks-tshfek'iAr,  s.  [eseliequ.-ir,  Nor- 
man French.]  The  coiaH  to  wltich  are  bronght  the 
revenu.!.  belonging  to  the  crown.  It  is  a  court  ot 
retoril,  wherein  all  causes  touching  the  ri-venues 
sre  Handled.  Han-is. 

EXCI'SE,  ?K-sl7.e',  s.  [accijs,  Dutch;  excisuni,  La- 
tin.] \  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commoditiei, 
and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  Judges  of  pro- 
perty.    Mni-vei- 

To  EXCI'SE,  Jk-size',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
levy  excise  upon  a  person   or  thing.  Pupt. 

EXci'SEMAN,  Ik-sjze'in4n,  s.  [excise  and  man.] 
An  officer  who  iiup  ciscomniodiiles. 

EXCl'S10N,Jk-.ski]'an,  8.  Lexcisi...  Latin.]  Extiri>a- 
tioii;  di  struction;  rini.    Dc  ■  ij  of  Piel.j. 

EXCITA'TION,  ek--i  ta'shfin,  s.  [trt.in  excito, 
Latin.]— i.  The  act  of  exciting  or  putting  into  mo- 
tion. Bacon.— 2.  The  act  of  rousing  or  awakening. 
H'atf,: 

CT'oEXCl'lE,  Jk-site',  v.a.  lexcito,  Latin.]—!.  To 
rouse;  to  animate;  to  slh-  up;  to  encourage. 
Sj>enser.—2.  To  put  into  motion;  to  awaken;  to 
raise. 

EXCITEMENT,  ?k-s}te'iv.Jnt,  s.  [from  exci;e.] 
I'he  inntive  liy  which  one  is  stirred  up.     Slwks. 

EXCriKK,  Jk-si'i&r,  s.  [Iioin  e:icite.]-l.  One 
that  stirs  up  others,  or  puts  them  in  motion.  Khi^ 
C/iailcs.—2.  The  cause  by  which  any  thing  is  rais- 
ed,or  put  in  motion    necnynf  Ptehj. 

To  EXCLATM,  Iks-klani. ',  v.  a.  fexclanio,  Latin.] 
— 1.  To  cry  out  with  veil-  incnci ;  to  make  an  out- 
cry. l)ecwji,f  Fidij.~2,  To  declare  with  loud  voei- 
feratioi..      VW>-i,-'(^-  ''<;. 

EXCLATM,  Sks-kla  ;:e',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Cla- 
mour; outcry.     Sltrikupi-are. 

EXCLAMA' .  ION,  eks-kia-mi'shdn,  s.  [exclama- 
tio,  Lai.] — 1.  V'thr'enl  outer)-  clamoin;  outra- 
geous vociferation.  Huokci,—2.  .An  emphatical  ut- 
terance. Siiitiey.—i.  A  note  by  which  a  p.itlietjcal 
Sentence  is  marked,  thus(!J. 

EXCLA'MER,  Jks-kli'ii  fir.  s.  [from  exclaim.]  One 
that  :n:ikes  \elunient  outciiis.  AKerbury. 

EXCLA'MA  rOHY,  J:„s-klim'4-tar-i,  a.  [from  t.x- 
claim.l — 1.  Practising  exclamation.— 2.  Coutahiing 
cxclaiiiuiion. 

I'oEXCLU'DE,  iks-klt'ide',  v.  a.  [exi  ludo,  Latin.]- 
l.Toshul  out;  to  iiii.der  fi-om  entrance  or  admissi- 
on. /)r(/rfr)i.— 2.  To  ilAar;  to  hinder  from  parlici- 
Jialion;  to  prohibit.  Dnj<li-ii.—3.  'I'o  except  in  ptj. 
liti'in. — 4.  Not  to  comprehend  in  any  grant  or  pri- 
vilcge.    HuuUa: 

KXCLU'SION,  i!.s.Klii'slifln,  s.  [from  exclude.]— 1. 
The  act  ol'shuitinsout  or  denjing  ailmission,  Un- 
€011.— i-  Uej.ciiiui;  not  rrceptiun.  A<lilixoii.—3. 
■JTif  act  of  dehariing  fron»  any  |>rivilige. — 4.  Ex- 
ception. Bij  on.— 5.  I'he  dismission  of  the  young 
from  the  igg  or  womb.  Nay. 

EXCLU'SIVE,  SUs-kli'slv,  a.  [fi-om  exclude.]- 1. 
Havim;  the  power  of  excluding  or  den>ing  aduji- 
sion.  Miltou.—2.  Drbarriin,'  from  jiartieipalion. 
Loike.—3.  Not  taking  into  any  account  or  number. 
—4.  Excepting. 

EXCLU'SIVELY,  *ks.kli'>iv-lj,    ad.    [from  exclu- 
sive.]—!. Without  admission  of  another  to   partici- 
pation. Boyle.— 2.  Without  comprclitjistOD  in  any  | 
,    nccoruirt  or  nuinbi;r.  Aylij)'e. 
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To  EXCO'C  T,  Jks-kokt',  v.  a.    [excoclua,  Lai,j.^'u 

boil  uj>.  Boi  int. 
To  EXCO'UH'ATE,  ?ks-k6dje'4-tite,  v.   a.    [exw-, 
gito.  Latin.]  To  invent;  to  strike  out  by  thinkiiig> 
Mine. 
Tv  KXCOMMU'N  ICAl'E,  Jki-kdm-nuS'ni-kate.v.  |U 
[excouimunitu,  low  Lai.]  To  eject  from   thi   (onl- 
munjon  ol  the    visible  church  by   an  ecrh-siasticai 
e  iisure.  Hiuniiioii)!. 
EXCOMMUNK'A'IION,     *ks-kdn.-nii'i-ni-ki'shftn, 
s.  [from  excommunicate.]   An  ecclesiastical  inter- 
dict; exclusion  from  the  fellowship  of   the  church. 
Hooker. 
TuEXCO'llIATE,  Jks-ki'r,J.ite,  v.  a.  To  flay;  to 

strip  oli'tlie  skin.     H'ueihan. 
EXCOKIA'TION.  JUs-;>o-ri- i'shfin.  s.  [from  excu- 
riate.]- 1.  Loss  of  skin;   privaiiim  of  skin;  the  act 
of  Haying.  ArOul fiiioi.—2.  Phi;  der;  sjioil.  Hoxcnl. 
EXCOHTICA'liON,    jLs-k(ii-t4-ka'shflii,  s.    Ifrom 
ex  and  cortex,  Latin.]     Pulling  the  bark  utt'angr 
thing. 
To  E'XCTIEATE,  Sks'krc-ite,v.  •,,.  [excreo,  Latini^ 

To  eject  at  the  mouth  by  hawking. 
E'XCKEMEN  !",    ?,v/kri-mjiit,    s.    [excreinentuilJ, 
Latin.]    That  which  is  thrown  ou    as   useless  froin 
the  natural  piissnir's  of  the  body.  Raleigh. 
EXCKEMK'NTAL,   ^ks-kri-o.^i/til,  a.   [from   cv 
Clement.]     That   which    is  voided    as  excremeih. 
Raleigh. 
EXCHEMENTI' riots,      fks-kr4-m?n-tish'6s,    a. 
[from   exerenieni.]    Containing  ext-  ements;    con., 
sisting  of  malter  (  xcreted  fron.  the  body.  Bacon. 
EXCRE'SCENCE,  ^ks-kijs's&;  .e.  ^ 
EXCRE'SCENCy,  ^ks-kii^s'sSn-s^.  5  '• 
[excieseo,  L  ain.]  Smnethinsr  growing  out  of  aiu>- 
tlier  without  use,   and  contrary  to   the  comnmn  or- 
der ol  production.  Beiitlri/. 
EXCRE'SCENT,  Jks-..rJs'sJnt,a.  [excresceris,  Lat.] 
That  which  gi-ows  out  of  another  with  preternatu- 
ral supeilluity.     l-i/Ji: 
EXCRETION,  ^k^.iui'  1  &n,  s.   [excretjo,   Latin.^ 

Ejection  of  animal  sii'i;-,!  nee.  Ouincy, 
EXCRE'TIVE,    Jks'krc-iiv,     a.'"[excretiis,  Laiiii.^ 
Having  the   power  of  separating  and  ejecting  esf- 
creinents.  Harvei/. 
E'XCKElORy,  Jks'kri-tflr-*,  a.  [from  excretion.^ 
Having  the  quality  of  separating  and  ejecting  su- 
[leriluous  parts.  Cheyne. 
EXCllU'CIAKLE,  i^ks-kr66'shc-S-bl,    a.  [from   ex.- 

cruciatus.  Tat.]  Liabli- to  torment.  Diet, 
To  EXCRU'CIATE,  ?ks-kriS'sh4-ite,  v.  a.  [excru- 

cio,  Lat  ]  To  torture;  to  torment.  Chapman. 
EXCUBA'TKjN,    gks-k^-ba'shf'in,     s.     [excubatio, 

Lat.]  The  act  ol  watchiijuall  night. 
To  EXCU'LPATB,  ^ks-kt^'pAle,    v.  a.  [exand   cul- 
]>o,  Latin.]  To  clear  from  theimpiitatiuii  olafauh. 
Clarissa. 
EXCU'RSION,  Jks-ki^r'shftn,  s.  [excursion,  Fr.]—!. 
The  .icl  of  deviating  from  the  stated  or  settled  path. 
Pu/je.—i,  An  expedition  into  some  distant  part. — 3. 
Prognssion  l>e>und     fixed    limits.    Aibuthnot.—i, 
Digress  on;  ri"  ble  horn  a  subject. 
EXCU'RSIVE,  Jkskft  Mv.  a.  [from  excurro,  Lai.] 

Rambling;  wandering; deviating'.    Thrmsni,. 
EXCU'SAliLi;.  *ks-k»V/S-bl,  a.  [from  excuse.]   Par- 
donable. Hulci^  •    Titliir.ti.n. 
EXCU'-SAHLENESS,  Jks-ku'/a-bl-nSs,  s.  [from  ex- 
cusable,]    Pardonable;  capability   to   be  excused. 
Boyle. 
EXCUSATION,  fks-kft-/i'shilii,  s.  [from  excuse.';] 

Excuse;  plea;  apolog)     Bacon. 
EXCU'SArOKY,2ks-kiV/.1-tari,  a.  [from   excuse.^ 

Pleading  excuse;  ajiologetical. 
To  EXCIT'SE.  Jks-khzc',  V.  a.  [.  xcnso,  Lat.1— 1.  To 
extenuate  1>\  apolog-.  Ben  J,maoti. — .:.  'ro  disen- 
gage from  an  obligation.  Ctaivnitou.—^,  To  remit; 
not  to  e.xact.— 1.  I'o  weaken  or  mollify  obligatiou 
to  any  thing.  i'uM^/i.-S.  T  paiilon  by  allowing  ao 
a|>ol(.'.y.  Adilisuit.—H.  To  throw  off  imputation  Ijiy 
a  feigned  apology.  Cor. 
EXlU'bE.Jks-kfist'.  s.— 1.  Plea  offered  in  extfnua- 
tion;  apology  .Sid:ey.—2.  1  he  act  of  excusing  or 
apologizing.  Shakn.—Z,  Cause  for  which  one  is  e-x- 
ctued>  iioscommon. 
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EXCX.KSELESS,  Ik5-kise'lfs,a  [from  excuse.]  That 
foi- which  no  txciiseoi- iipology  can  be  given.  De- 
cay 1'f  Pietu 
EX<:U*SEU,  6':s-ku'7.flr,  s.  [from  excuie.]— 1.  One 
who  pleads  'ir  tirother.  Swift.— 2-  One  who  lor- 
gives  another 

To  EXCU'SS,  ?Ks-U6s',  V.  a.  [excussus,  Lat.]  To 
seizr  and  ilet  i,M  by  taw.  Ayl'iffe. 

EXCU'SSION,  glv-kfish'fin,  s.  [excussio,  Lat.  Seiz- 
ure bv  law.     Aiil'Jf.. 

E'XECRABLE  h.'yh\:X%-h\,  a.  [execrabilis,  Latin.] 
Haieful;  <!etCit-tbK;  •.cur-ied.     Hooker. 

E'XECRABLY,Jk's5-k,4-:.l4,  ad.  [from  execrable.] 
CiuH  dly:  ab.)  iiin«bl).     Dritkn, 

To  E'XECRA  IE,  S^'sJ-Urite,  v.  a.  [e.xeero,-.  Lat.] 
To  1  urse;  to  inii):'i;;uei'il  np'ni.    Temple. 

EXECRA'TION,Jk  s4-k  k'shfii',9.  [from  execrate.] 
Curse;  impreeati  luor  tvij.  SfiW  igjleet, 

EXE'CT,  S!;-s8  ^t',  V  a.  [execo,  L.-itin.]  To  cut  out; 
fo  cut  away-  H  rvey. 

EXS'CTION,  ^ks-Sk'shSn,  s.  [from  exect.]  The  act 
of  cutting  out. 

To  E'XECUl  E.  ?k'«^-k6t?,v.  a.  [exequor,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  j). norm;  lo  practise.  South.— 2.  To  put  in  act, 
to  du  what  ;^  pisnnid.  Locke. — 3.  To  put  to  death 
accordinir  to  ''onn  of  justice.  Davies- — 4.  To  piit 
to  deatli;  to  kill    .S/ink-speare. 

EXECUTION,  ^k-s^i  tVshflu.  s.  [from  execute.]—!. 
Pi-rforniance;  iraciici .  Bacon.— 2.  The  las'  act  ot 
the  1.1W  in  civil  causes,  by  which  possession  issriven 
of  body  or  gooils.  Clarendon. — 3  Capiul  punish- 
ment; de,tth  ij)flicted  by  for.iis-  of  law.  CreecU.—A. 
Desti-uciion;  sl:iiight,-r.    Hoy.  ard- 

EXECU'TIONER,Jk-s4.k&'  hflii-&r,s.  [from  execn- 
tion.l — 1.  He  th.^t  puts  in  act,  ov  executes.  Shak% 
— 2.  He  ih;it  intiicis  ciipltal  punishments — 3.  He 
that  kills;  he  that  murders.  S/iaks.—4.  Th' 
instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  peri'ormed. 
Cri:\-hcm'. 

EXE'CUTIVE,  li;7.-?k'u-ti>,  a.  [from  execute."!— 1. 
Having  the  quality  of  ex.  ciitmg  or  performing. 
Hciie. — 2.  Active;  not  deliberative;  not  legisli- 
tive;  having  the  power  to  put  in  act  the  laws. 
S-.  ,f/ 

E'XECUTOR.  ?^'z-^k^^■tar,  s.  [from  execute.]—!. 
Hi-  ti.at  p  rforms  or  executes  any  thing.  Dennis.— 
8.  H-  that  is  entrusted  to  perform  the  will  ot  a 
testator.  S/mks.~3  An  executioner;  one  who 
puts  o'  hers  to  denth.     Shoksjieire. 

EXE'CU  I'ORSHIP,gg7,-^k'u-tar-shlp,  s.  [fromexe- 
euior.]  Tht- ofiici'  of  liim  that  is  appointed  to  per- 
form the  will  of  tliedifiiiiit.  Bacon. 

EXl-yCUTORy,Js/..Jk'u-io-r4,  a.  [from  execute.]- 
I.  PerlorLiin?-  official  duties.  Burke.— 2.  [In  law.] 
'io  t^i^e  eftett  on  a  ftiture  contingency.  Black- 
stane.    - 

EXI':'CUTRIX,Jgz-lk'ii-tr]ks.  s.  [from  execute.]  A 
woman  >.-nirnsted  to  perform  the  will  ot  the  testa- 
tor.    B.'con. 

EXEOE'.SIS,  §ks-i.je's!s,  s.  [t:M^«<r',.]  An  expla- 
nation. 

EXKGE'TICAL,§ks-J.j§('J.  -ll,  a.  [Ej«>!)T<xOir.1  Ex- 
planatorv;  r-xjios.torv     ll'nlker. 

EXE'M5»LAR,Sgz-gin''plir,  s.  [exemplar,  Latin.]  A 
pall,  rii;  an  .  x^wiiple  to  be  imiiated.  Jialc:;/:. 

EXE^MPLARIL^.  Jg7.-Jm'pl4r-J-l4,  ad.  [from  ex- 
emphny.]— 1  So  as  descrvi  .  imitation. /foz«e/.—2. 
So.sriia,  warn  others.  Claren'lon. 

EXE'M!'LAR1NESS,  ?g/.-&,n'pliriii?s,  s.  [from 
e.xe;iiplar\.]  Slate  of  standing  as  a  pattern  to  be 
cop),  ^i.  TiVotion 

EXE'MPLARY,  |,.,/..im'piai-J.a.  [from  exemplar.] 
—  I.  Such  .  s  i.iaj  deserv.- to  be  proposed  to  imita- 
tion. B.icnir — 2.  Sncli  as  may  give  warning  to 
others  Khit^  C/iirlea.-S.  Such  as  may  attract  n<>- 
ticeand  imit.iii  mi.    Prior. 

EXE.MPI.IKICA'riON.  Jgy-Jm-pli-tJ-ki'shan,  s. 
[l'ro:ii  exeMii)lif).l  A  copy;  a  transcrpt.  Haij- 
ivarit. 

To  KXK'MPI.IFY.J-z-Jm'pl^-fl.  v.  a.  [from  exeir.- 
plar.]— 5.  To  illiisinite  by  e.xample.  Haoker.-~2. 
To  'r.  iisciilv  ;  ici  I'Opv. 

To  EX'".''viP  *.  I;j/,-  in''.  V.  a.  [exi  mptus.  L.ifin.. 
Topii'ilegi;  to  gra:i' iMiiiiniiy  from.  KnoHei. 

EXE'MPT,  igi-Smt',  a.  [i  i  om  the  verb.]— 1.  Free  by 
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privilege.  Ji/Zz/Tf.— 2.  Not  subject;  not  liable  to. 
Ben  Jo'i'son.—S.  Clear;  not  included.  Lee.— 4.  Cut 
off  from.  Uistised.     .^'kakspenre. 

EXE'MPTION,  ^gz-Jm-shftn,  s.  [from  exempt.] 
Immunity;  privilege;  treeduiii  from  imposts.  Bacon. 

EXEMPli'TIOUS,  Jg/..&m-t5sh'fis.  a.  [fiomexeinp- 
tus,  I.at.]  Separable;  that  which  may  be  taken 
from  another.   More. 

To  EXE'NIERAIE,  Sgz-?u'tlr-.\te, v.a.  [cxeniero, 
Lat.]  To  einbow'l.  Brown. 

RXENTERA'TION,  ^g.'.-lii-tlr-i'shftn,  s.  [exen- 
tciatio.  L;H.]  The  act  of  taking  out  the  bowels; 
einbowelliiig.  Brnvn. 

EXE'qUlAL,ggz.J'kw4.ftl,a.  [from  exequia,  Lat.] 
R.-latiMg  to  funerals. 

EX'EQUIES,  Jg7,'^-kw'z,  s.  without  a  singular,  [ex- 
equife.  Latin.]  Funeral  rites;  the  ceremony  of  bu- 
rial. Dryrlcn. 

EXi''HCENr,  §gz-Jr's?nt,  a.  [exercens,  Latin.] 
Pr'iCtisiiig;  follouiiig  any  calling.  Aylijfe. 

E'XERCISH,  Iks'lr-sUe,  s.  [exercitittm,  Latin.]—!. 
Labour  oi  the  body.  Bacon.— 2.  Something  d<me 
for  amuseiiient.  Bacon.— 3.  Habitual  action,  by 
wliich  the  body  is  form  d  to  gracefulness.  Sidney. 
— 4.  Pr  paratorj  practice  in  order  to  skill.— 5.  Use; 
actual  application  of  any  thing.  Honker.— ft.  Prac- 
tice; oiitwan'  .erforniance.  Atldiwn.—T.  Emjiloy- 
ment.  Locke.— ^.  'I'ask;  that  which  one  is  appoint- 
ed to  perform.  Milton. — 0.  Act  of  divine  worship, 
whether piiljlick  or  private.     Shakspeare. 

To  E'XERCISE  Jk.'Jr-size,  v.  a.  [exerceo,  Latin.] 
— 1.  To  employ;  to  engage  in  employment.  Locke. 
— 2.  To  train  to  use  b)  any  act.  Locke. — 3.  To 
make  skilful  or  dexterous  by  practice.  Hehrexos.— 
4.  To  busy;  to  keep  busy.  Alterbury. — 5.  To  task; 
to  keep  employed  as  s  penal  injunction.  Milton. — 
'1.  lo  practis  ;  to  perform.  Bacon. — 7.  To  exert; 
to  put  in  use.  Lorke.-^.  To  practise  or  use,  i  or- 
d  r  to  hibitual  skill.     Addison. 

To  E'XERCISE,  ^ks'?r-sl/.e,v.  n.  To  use  exercise; 
to  labour  for  health.    Bninmc. 

E'XERCISER.  gks'&r-z5-/flr,  s.  [from  exercise.]  He 
that  directs  or  us.  s  exercise. 

EXERCITA'TION.  Jirz-Jr  si-ti'shfln,  s.  [exercita- 
tio,  Litin.]— 1.  Exercise.  Brown. — 2.  Practice;  use. 
Felt.on.  , 

To  EXK'RT,  igz-Jr;'.  v.  a.  [exero,  Latin.]-!.  To 
use  with  an  effort.  JRoioe. — 2.  To  put  foilh;  lo  per 
forns.  Siiuth.-'S.  To  enforce;  to  push  to  an  effort. 
Dnjiirn. 

EXE'RTIO.V,  ggz  gr'shfiii,  s.  [from  exert.]  The  act 
ot  exerting;  rtiort. 

EXE'SION,  ?gz-t'sh6n,  s.  [exesus,  Latin.]  The  act 
of  eating  through.    Broxvn. 

EXES  rUA'TlON,  Igz-Js-tsliiVi'shan,  s.  [exa-stuo, 
L;;t.]  The  state  of^  boiling;  effervesrt  nee;  ebulli- 
tion.    Boyle. 

To  ICXFO'I.IATE,  llvs-fo'li-iite,  v.  n.  [ex  ami  fo. 
Hum,  Lat.]  To  shell  oil;  as  a  coiTupt  bone  irom 
the  sound  part.     IViteninn. 

EXKOTJA'TION,  Jks-fol*  i'shfin.  s.  [from  exfo- 
liate.] The  process  by  which  the  corrupted  part  of 
the  bone  se;>arates  from  the  sound.    Uiseman. 

EXFO'LlA-1  IV  E,  gks-to'l^  i-llv,a.  [from  exfoliate.] 
That  which  has  p>)wer  ot  j>roeurii:g  extiiliation. 
U'iieman. 

EXHA'LABLE,&gz-hi'li-bI,a.  [from  exhale.]  That 
which  may  be  ev  ii>  :raied. 

EXHALATION,  gks-hi  .i'shfin,  s.  [exhalstio, La- 
tin ] — !.  The  act  of  exhaling  or  sending  out  in  >.a- 
potirs. — 2.  The  state  of  evaporating  or  llyiiiR  out 
in  vapours. — 3  Thut  which  rises  in  vapours.  Miilon. 

To  EXHA'LE,  ^g/.-liile',  v.  a.  [exhalo,  Latin.]— l. 
To  send  or  draw  out  vapours  or  fumes.  Temple. — 2. 
To  draw  out.    S/inkxpcnre. 

EXHA'LEMENT,  2gz-li:\l( 'mJiit  s.  [from  exhale.] 
Miilicr  cxhahd;  vapo'ir     Brmvn. 

To  EXHA'UST,  ?g7.-  dwst',  v.  a.— 1.  To(ir.Vni;to 
diiiiip.i':li,  Bcrwn.— 2.  To  draw  outtotall>;  nr  draw 
until  nothing  is  left.    Locke. 

EXH  A'USTION.  Jgz-hAws'tshiin,  s.  ffrom  exhaust.] 
The  act  of  drawing. 

EXHA'l'.S  ILEbS.  Ig/.-hAwst'lls.a.  [frnm  exhaust.] 
Not    1)  lie  emptied:  inexhaustible.     Blnckmore. 

To  EXHl'BIT,egz^hib'h,  v.  a.  [exhibeo,  Latin.]-!  • 
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-no,  in6ve,  nil-,  Ii4t;—t6be,  till),  bftll;— ill;— |)6fiiul;—r/jin,  I'His. 


I'o  offer  to  vii  vi  or  iisi';  to  otVt-r  or  proi)osf.     Cla- 
ren</vti.—2.  Toshow;  to    isjilay.    I'u/Ji: 

EXHrmrER,  Jj,'z-!iib'ii  dr,  s.  [from  exhibit.]  Ht 
thai  iiitiTj  till)  liiiiiij.    S'inkspearc. 

EXHIBITIOX,  Jk!>-!ii-l)i.li'6ii,  s.  [from  cxtiiliit.] 
— I.  riif  ai'l  of  exliilVuiiiq;;  (lisplii);  sctliiig  lorth. 
Gic~v.—i.  'riling  ilisi>layt-il.— 3.  Allowance;  salary; 
pension.    Sa'ift. 

Tu  KXHl'LAUA  TE.esz-hil'i-iite,  v.  a.  [exhilaro, 
Latin.]  To  make  cheerful;  to  clieer;  to  till  with 
mirth.    Philips. 

EXHILARATION,  Jsz-lili-i-ii'shfin,  s.  [from  ex- 
hilarate.]—!. Til  ■  act  or'  giving  gajety.— 2.  The 
stat<  of  b  ing  t-nliv  tneil.    Bacon. 

To  KXHU'HT,  &g/.-li6il',v.  a.  ['xhortn,  Latin.]  To 
inciu'  bj  words  to  any  good  action.  Common 
Prnijtir. 

EXtlORTA'TlON,  JUs-hii-ti'slifln,  s.  [from  ex- 
hort ]— 1.  '1  he  act  of  exhorting;  incitement  to  good. 
Attej/mi-y.—2.  The  form  of  words  by  which  one  is 
exiiorti  d.     S/ir:h.peare. 

EXO'R'l'A  ilVE,  Jgz-h6i-ta'tiv,  .1.  Containing  ex- 
hortation.    Br/iioivi. 

EXHO'RTA'IORY,  Jgz-!ioi'ii.tar-4,  a.  [from  ex- 
hort.]  Tending  to  exlinrt. 

EXHO'RTER,  ?g7..h6i'i*r,  s.  [from  exiiort.]  One 
who  exhorts. 

To  EXl'CC  A  TE,  Ik-slk'kite,  v.  a.  [exicco,  Latin.] 
To.liy. 

EXIc:CA'nOX,Jk-s!k-ki'shan,s.  [from  exjccate.] 
Arefai'lioii:  act  of  drying  up;  state  of  being  dried 
lip    Bciitlfy 

EXl'CCATIVE,  Jk-sik'kadv,  a.  [tiom  exiccate.] 
Drying  <|ualit). 

K'XIGENCK,  ^k's^-jlnse.    ) 

E'XKiENCY.  Jk'si-jS  .-.^,  5 

1.   Ueinaml;  want;  med.     Altcrhury. — 2.  Pivssing 
iiecessit\;  distress;  sudden  occi.'iion.    Pope. 

E'X^CJE^•T,^l■.^i-j&,u,s.  [■  \i.;tns,  Latin.]-!.  Press- 
ing liusiiKSs;  occasion  that  requites  immediate 
help.  W''fj//e;'.— 2.  [A  law  term  ]  ■  wi-it  sued  when 
thedefendant  is  not  tM  he  found. —^.  End.  Slinks, 

EXKIU'ITY.  ^ks-^tVi-tt,  s.  [exiguitas,  Latin.] 
Sinallness;  diiuinutivine-is.    Boyle. 

EXI'GUOUS.Jgi-lg'iVfli,  a.  [exiguiis,  Lat.]  Small; 
diminutive;  little,     ff/iiviit. 

F/XILI',  Jk-.'he,s.  [exiliui.i,'Latiu.]—l.  Banishment; 
state  of  being  banish  d. — 2.  The  person  banish  d. 
Dn/,/,-,i. 

KXI'LE,  fg'zile,  a.  [exilis,  Lat.]  Small;  sleniler;  not 
lull.    Bniijii- 

To  EXl'LE.  &•  ''lie,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  ba- 
ni  .h;  to  ihive  fr^un  ^  country.     S/inkspcare. 

KXJ'I.EMEN  r  {•(.'./.lle'mgnt,  s.  [iruni  exile.]  Ba- 
nishment.   Ifo/fon. 

EXn.l'TlON'.  f  ks-Mish'i\n.  s.  [exilitio,  Latin.]  The 
act  oi"  leaping  out.     Broitii. 

EXl'Ln"Y.J;;-zil'e-ii.s.  [exilis,  Latin.]  Smalliiess; 
sli'iiderness.     Grc;r. 

EXI'iMIOUS,Jg./,i(m'i  fts,a.  [eximitis,  Lat.]  Famous; 
eminent. 

E  INAN'I'TION,  gks-i.ii4-iilsh'i\ii.  s.  [.xim.nitio, 
Lai.]  I'livation-  loss.    Drrny  nf  Pieti/. 

To  EXrSr,  Jg./ist',  V.  n.  [existo.  Laliii.]  'Jo  liPi  to 
li;ive  a  b  ing.    So<(h. 

EXrS  lENCE,  S,;./.is't?nse,  ? 

EXI'STENCY,J-/.ls'tJii..i.  r- 

[ex^slelilia,  |..w  Lat.]  .  State  of  lieiiig;  actual  pos- 
sessitm  of  being.   Drii'leit. 

EXrS  TEN  T,  ei,'-/.ls'tJot,  a.  [t'rom  exist.]  In  being; 
ill  possession  o'  bein-.;.     Diifil/'n, 

EXISTLM  A'  ITON.  i,-  /.Is-ti-mi'  hi'in,  s.  [exisiima- 
tio.  Latl— ;.  Opinion.— 2.  Esu-em. 

E'Xl  r.  i^ks'li,  s.  [L:ii  1—1.  I'hi-  term  set  in  the  mar- 
pin  of  idns  to  Miaik  the  time  at  wliicli  the  player 
gues.if.— 2  R  c  <s:  ih  parltire;  net  of  quitting  the 
th  itreo!li(i..  S/iii/ci~3.  Passat^-  out  of  any  place. 
Cliitiville.—  l  Way  bv  which  there  is  a  passage  out. 
lV.o:h:;,rd.  ' 

EXI'TIAL.J   v.l  t.SAI,  7 

EXniol-s,  f.^.^f/ft^^^a- 
Destru'iixe;  fatal;  movlal. 

EX-MI'NlSrKH.  5ks..„},.'n1s.tai-,  s.  [Used  of  late 
lor]  On-  out  of  place,  who  has  been  minister  of 
•taie.    Chesierjield. 
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irxODE,  Jks'ode,  s.  [Greek.]  A  satirUk  ttirce: 
/'.''«  iimmoii, 

r.'XOOL'S,  ?ks'i-cias,J 

E'XODY,  iJks'OKli.       S'* 
\_-:':'.'t(J.;']  Departure;  journey  from  a  place;  the  se- 
cond   iHiok  of  MuiTS  is  so    called.   b.cMise  it  de- 
scribes the  jouniey  of  the  Israelites  from  Eg\  iit. 
Hal,-.  ' 

EXOI.E'TE,  Jks'o-lite.a.  [exolelus, Latin.]  Obso- 
lete; out  of  use.    Dirt, 

To  EXO'LVE,  Jgz-olv',  v.  a.  [exolvo,  Latin.]  To 
loose;  to  pay.    Diit. 

EXO'MPHALOS,?gz.dm'f4-l6s,s.  [,?  and  c.^p:«\©^] 
A  nav.  !  rupture. 

■/•o  EXO'NERATE,  igz-on'^r-ite,  v.  a.  [exonero, 
Lat  ]    To  unload;  to  disbtnthen.   Rriij. 

EXONERA'TION,  &gz-6n.^i-.i'slifli.,  s.  [Irom  exo- 
iir-iiit-.'^    'I'he  act  (I '  disburtheniiig.    Grnv, 

EXO'PTABLE,  ggz-3i)'li-bl.  a.  [exoptahilis,  Lt,*,.] 
Desirable;  to  biscniglit  yyitli  eagerness  or  ilesire. 

E'XORABLE,  ?i,s'6-.i-hl,a.  [exorahilis,  Latin.]  To 
hi   moved  hv  entreaty-. 

EXO'RBnA'NCE,Jgz-4i-'b^tJnse,J 

EXO'KBITANCY.^gz-Sr'bi-tin-si,  5'' 
[from  exorbitant.]— 1.  The  act  of  going  out  of  the 
track  prescribed.      Gvvennntinl   of  ilie  Tongue. — 
2.  Eiiormii   ,  gross  deyiation  froni   rule  or   rij^ht. 
/J;(/(/(7?.— 3.  Boundless ili-pr^vit J.   Garth. 

EXO'RBnAN;r,igz-6r'bi-iSnt,  a.  [ex  and  orhito, 
Lat.]— 1.  Deviating  from  the  course  appointed  ov 
rule  establish,  d.  ll'(inr/wf!ri/.—2.  AnoniHloiis;  not 
comprehi  nded  in  a  certain  rule  or  iiiethoil.  Hooker. 
—3.  Enormous;  beyond  due  proportion;  excessive. 
A:!ilison. 

To  P:X0'URITATE,  ?gz.6r'b^tite,  v.  n.  [ex  and 
orbito,  Latin.]  To  deviate;  to  go  out  of  the  track. 
Bentleii. 

To  EXd'RCISK,  Jks'or-size,  v.  a.  [Er^p«<fc..]-I.  To 
adjure  by  some  In  ly  name. — 2.  To  drive  ii«aj  be 
Certain  f^"  ms  of  adjuration,—'!.  '1  o  purify  from  the 
induei-ce  of  m:(lign:int  spirits.    Dn/i/eii. 

E'XORCiSER,?ks'6r-sl-zfir,s.  [from  exorcise.]  Ojie 
y^'ho  practises -ir  drives  away  evil  spiiits. 

EXORflS.M.  Jks'or-skm,  s.'  [sfop^i.ir^c,-.  The  form 
of  aiijiiration,  i>r  religious  ceremony  I),  which  eyil 
and  malignant  spirits  are  driven  ayvav.   HinTrij. 

E'XORCTST,lks'6r-sist,s.  [f?o./..-.,.l-i  One  yvho 
b)  adjiiraliims,  prayers,  or  i\  I  gious  acts,  drives 
aw  y  mali  iiant  spirits.  Arts.— 2.  An  (iiclianter; 
a  conjurer.   Impro'ierh  .    S/inks/ic/ire. 

E.YO' /j.n/trAf.  J..z.6r'di-an,,  s.  [Lutin.]  A  formal 
preface;  the  proemial  part  of  a  composition.    jTf/7/, 

EXOH\  A'TION.  Jks-oi-ii:\M.6n.  s.  [exorimiio,  La- 
tin.] Ornnmeiit:  di  c  ration;  emlif  llishment. 

EXO'SSATED,  ?gz-3s'  Uh\,  a.  [t.xossatus,  Latin.] 
Ucprived  o'' bones.     Diet. 

EXn'SSKOt\S,  Jgz-ftsl.'sh^  fis,  a.  fex  and  ossa,  La- 
tin.)   Wanting  bopies:  lioneless.    Broion. 

EXOSTO'SIS,  ^ks-6,s.|o'sls,  s.  liK  and  o.e:,.]  Any 
prolul).  nine-  o*' a  bone  that  isnut  naiiiral. 

EXO' TUK,  J.  ,•  ot'l:  .  a.  [=r.T./o.-.]  Koivign;  not 
pnidiic  il  in  our  own  country.   Eveli/n, 

EXt>'TItK,?g-/.6t'lK.  s.    A  foreign  plant.  Ar/.iiioii. 

To  EXl'A'ND,ek-sp.1nd',  v.  a.  [expando,  Latii..J-i. 
To  spii  »d;  to  lay  open  as  a  net  or  shf  t.— 2.  'I'o 
dilate;  to  spre:i(!  out  every  way.  Arfiiilhnol.~3- Ttj 
enlarge  in  yt'ords.  ••- 

EXl'A'NSK,  ?Us-pJnse',  s.  [expansiim,  Latii..]  A 
IhkIv  wid  lytx  endtd  yvithont  iiiei|iii>  ities.  S'nv:;r, 

EXPAnSIBI'LII  Y,  Jk-s|4n-^-'ll'i-t4.  s.  I-om 
expansilile.]  rapacity  o.'  ex"  iision;  possibiliij  to 
be  'Xpatided.    Grm; 

EXP  A'N  SI  BI  F.  i^k  spSn'sf  M.  a.  [from  expai.siis, 
L'lt]    Callable  to  W- ex  en.  led.  Grn-. 

KXP.V'vS'ON,  #ks-paii's'.fi  >,  s.  [f.nm  exiLiiid.]— 
I.  The  stale  of  heiiur  exteiided  into  a  w  ider  siirPice, 
or  space.  Beiillfii — 2.  The  act  of  spri  a<  ing  tint, 
f^irn.— :!.  Extent;  space  to  Which  any  ihinf;  is  ex- 
teii>'eil.  Locke. — i.  Pure  space,  as  distinct  from  so- 
lid matt.i.    l.iirke. 

EXPA'NSiVE.  Jks-pa''.1v,a.  ['itjm  expand.]  Hav- 
i"g  tin-  puwir  to  spi-ead  itiio  a  wider  surface. 
Pail, 

T«  iiXPA'TIATK.  ?1 -spi'shi-Jte,  v.  n.  [expalior, 
Itatiii.]— 1.  To  range  at  large.    JddiiQH.—2.  To  en  • 


l^XP 


KXP 


Fite,  t'ir,  fill,  fJf,— mi,  ni4t;— pine,  pin;— 


taiije  upon  in  langun^e.   Broome.— 3.  To  let  loose; 
to  allow  to  i-aii!;:e.    Vrydcn. 
To  EXPE'Cr,  ?k-spJlu',  V.  a.   [expccto,  Latin.]— 1 
To  have  a  li.evious  appielifiision  of  either  j^ood  or 
evil 2.   To    ■Bait    for;   to    attend    the    coming. 

To  KXPE'CT,  Jksplkt',  v.  u.  To  wait;  to  stay. 
Job. 

KXPIirCTABLE,  Ik-splk'ti-bl,  a.  [from  expect.] 
To  be  ixpect'.d.     Broxvii. 

EXPE'CTANCK,  ?k-sp?k'tansf,  \ 

EXPE'CTANCY,  Jk-spSk'liii-s4,5 '• 

[from  expect.]—!.  The  act  or  state  of  expecting^. 
Ben  Junsun-—2.  Something  expected.  S/iu/xS,—3. 
Hope.    Shukipeme. 

EXPE'OANI,  §k-sp§'/(int,  a.  [Fr.J  Waiting  in 
expectation.    S-n-ift. 

EXPE'CTANT,  lk-sp?k'ijnt,s.  [from  expect.]  One 
"'.ho  wait<  in  exi>ectalioii.    Pute. 

EXPECTA'TION,  ^k-sp5k-ti's!'fin,  s.  [expectatio, 
Lat]— 1.  The  act  of  expecting.  Sliaks.—i.  Tlie 
state  of  expec\ini5  either  witli  hope  or  feai.  A'o- 
gers.—:i.  Prospect  of  any  thing  Rood  to  come. 
Psalms.—*.  The  objirct  of 'happy  expectation;  the 
Messiah  expected.  Mitton.-S.  A  state  in  which 
something  excellent  is  expected  fvoni  us.     Otnmy. 

EXPii'CTKR,  Jk-spSk'tftr.  s.  [fioni  expect.]—]. 
One  who  has  hopes  of  something.— 2.  One  who 
waits  for  another.    S/iakspctiir. 

To  EXPE'C  rORATE.&ks-pJk't6-rite,v.a.  [ex  and 
peotus,  Latin.]  To  eject  from  the  breast.  Ar- 
but/inot. 

EXPECTORA'TION,  ?ks-plk-lo-ra'shftn,s.  [from 
expectorate.]—!.  The  act  of  dischar^iiig  iVom  the 
breast.— 2.  l'hi»  discharge  wliicli  is  made  b}  cough- 
ing. Arhuthnot. 

EXPE'CTORATIVE,  Iks-pK'torJ-tiv,  a.  [irom 
expectorate.]  Having  the  quality  of  i>romotiiig  ex- 
pectoration.   Hofvey. 

EXPE'OIENCE.  JUs-i>4'di  Snse,  7 

EXPEDIENCY,  lks-;-iMi-4fi-<i,  3 

[from  expedipnt.]— 1.  Fitness;  propriety;  suitable- 
ness to  an  end.  'Sriut/i—2.  Expediiion;  adventure. 
.S/iOfo.— .3.  Haste;  despaieh.    Shakspeaie. 

EXPE'DIENl',  JUs-pi'de-^nt,  a.  [expedit,  I.at.]— I. 
Proper;  fit;  convenirnt;  suitable.  Tillotsun.—2. 
Quick;  expeditions.    Sfiakv/icai-e. 

EXPE'DIENT,  Jks-p^'di-Jiii,  s.  [from  the  djec- 
tive.]— !.  That  which  helps  :or\vard,  as  means  1o 
an  end.  Decay  (f  Piety.— 2^  A  shin;  m.ans  to  an 
end  conceived  in  an  exiceiice.    IVooihiard. 

EXPr'DIENTLY,  jKS-p4'dWnt-li,  ad.  [from  expe- 
dient.]—1.  Fitly;  suitabh:  conveniently.— 2.  Has- 
tily; quickly.    Shakspeare. 

Tu  E'XPEDITE,  Jks'pi-dlte,  v.  a.  [expedio.  L.a!.] 
— 1.  To  faciliate;  to  free  from  impedimeni.— 2.  To 
hasten;  to  qnickfn.  5n>;/>.— 3.  To  despatch;  to  issue 
froH\  a  |)nb!ick  office.    Bacon. 

E'XPEDITE,  Sks'pi-rlltL-,a.  [expeditus,  Latin.]—!. 
Quick;  hastv:  soon  done.  Soui'ys.—2.  Easy;  dis- 
encumbered; cle.n-.  Honker— 3.  Nin>ble;  active; 
agile.  TiUofsmi. — 4.  LieSt  .irmed.   Bacoti. 

E'XPEDITELY,  &Us'pJ-(llte-li,  r.  [from  expedite.] 
With  quickness;  rendilv;  hastily.    Grew. 

EXPEDl'TION,  jks-i>i-cjfsl,'ftn,  s.  [from  expedite.] 
—1.  Haste;  spetd;  activity.  Hookrr.—i.  A  march  or 
vovag'-  \\h\\  martial  intentions.   Shakxtienre. 

To  EXPE'l.,  Jks-pSr,v.a.  [expello,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
drive  out:  to  force  away.  Biiriiet.~2.  To  eject;  to 
throw  out.  Bacon.— 3.  To  banish;  to  drive  from 
the  plac-  of  residence.     Drrirlen. 

EXPE'LLER,&ks-p&.'lftr.s.  [from  expel.]  One  that 
expels,  or  drives  away. 

7o  EXPF/ND,  ?k-s-p*nd',v.a.  [expendo,  Latin.]  To 
lav  out;  to  spend.  liairivard. 

EXPE'NSE.  Iks-p&iise'.'s.  ["Xi-erisum,  Latin.]  Oost; 
ch.ireis:  mouty  exnei.ded.    BenJuson. 

EXPE'NSEKUL,  Jks-p&iisi  'lAl  a.  [expense andfull.] 
CostI);  chargeahh  .     U'nttun. 

EXPE'NSEKULLY,  ^ks-pJiiscTiUli,  ad.  [fVoni  ex- 
pens'ful.]     At  gre.it  charg'-.    H'rever. 

EXPE'NSKLESS.  ?Us-pSiise'lls,  ad.  [from  expense.] 
Without  co>t.    Milion- 

EXHE'NSIVE,  ?ks-p?iMv,  A.  [iVom  i  xpeuse.]— 1. 
Given  to  expense;  extravagant;  luxuiious.    Tan-- 
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/j/f.-a.  Costly,  requiring  expense.--3.  Liberal;  (hs- 
tributive.    Spratt. 

EXPE'NSIVELY,  eks-p5n'slv-l^.  ad.  With  great 
ex   ens 

EXPE'NSIVENESS,  Iks-p^/.'Jv-nJs,  s.  [irow.  ex- 
pensiv.]— 1,  .Vtidietion  lo  expense;  extravagance. 
— 2.  Cosiliness.    Arbuthnot. 

EXPE'KIENCE,  gks-|>i'rc-?nse,  s.  [experientia,  La- 
tin.]—!. Practice;  frequent  trial,  Jfnfc'^/j. — Z.  Know- 
ledge gained  by  practice.    Shakspeare. 

To  EXPE'RIENCE,  gks-pJ'ri-Jnse,  v.  a.— 1.  To  try« 
to  practise.— 2.  Toknuw  bv  practice.    Miltoti. 

EXPK'RIENCED,  6ks-pJ'rWnst,  participial  a.— 1. 
Made  skilful  b>-  ex|>erience.  Locke. — 2.  Wise  by 
long  practice.    Pope. 

EXPE'RIENCER.  Iks-p4'rj-?n-sftr,  s.  One  who 
makes  trial;  a  praciist-rot  experiments.     iJi^by. 

EXPE'RIMENT,  &ks.])^i'i-r.i|nt,  s.  [experimen- 
tum,  I,atiii.]  Trial  of  aiij  thing;  somethitif  ;!.ini  in 
order  to  discover  an  uncertain  or  unknown  etii  ct. 
Bnci;ii. 

To  EXPE'RIMENT,  lks-p?i'^-mlnt,v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]    Totrv;  to  search  otit  liv  tiial.  Ray. 

EXPK'RIME>fTAL.  eks-p§i^^-in&ii-tai,  a.— 1.  Per- 
taiiiiiig  to  experiment — 2.  Built  uiun  ixpeiiment. 
Brown. — 3.  Known  by  experiment  oi  'rial.  Nrwtun. 

EXPERIME'NTALLY,  iks.pSr'i-mJu-til-li,  ad- 
[from  experimental.]  By  experience;  by  triai. 
Evelyn. 

EXPE'RIMENTER,  Jks-pJr'e.mln-tftr,  s.  [from  ^  -x-. 
perimmt.]  One  who  makes  expeiiments.    Dig'm. 

EXPE'RT,  2ks-pert',  a.  [expertus.  Lat.]— 1.  Skill- 
ful; addressful;  intelligent  in  business.  Prior. — -2, 
Ready;  dexterous.  Dry(tcn.—3,  Skilful  by  prac- 
tice or  e.xperience.    Bacon. 

EXPE'RTLY,  ?ks-pSrt'l^,  ad.  [from  expert.]  In  a 
skilful  rtadv  maimer. 

EXPF/RTNESS,  5ks-plrt'n?s,  s.  [from  expert.] 
Skill;  readiness.    Knolles. 

E'.XPIA;5LE,  ?ks'p4-3-bl,  a.  Capable  to  be  expiated. 

To  E'XPIATE,  Ik./pi-iie.  v.a.  [rxpio,  Latii;,]— 1. 
To  animi  the  iruilt  of  a  crime  by  subsequent  acts 
of  l>ietj;  t.i  atone  for.  Bacon. — 2.  To  avert  the 
threats  of  prodigifS. 

JiXPIA'TION.  §ks-pi-a'shfin,  s.  [from  expiate.]—!, 
The  act  of  exi)iating  or  atoning  for  any  crime  — 
2.  The  means  by  which  we  atone  for  crimes;  atone- 
ment. Dryden  — 3.  Praciices  by  which  ominou.t 
prodigies  were  averted.    Hauwmtl. 

E'XPIATORY,  SKs'i>J-iiflr-^,  a.  [fiom  expiate.] 
Having  the  power  of  expiation.    Hooker. 

EXPILA'  i  ION,  Sks-pJ-ia'shSn,  s.  [expilatio,  Lat.,] 
Uobbi  rv. 

EXPIKA'TION.  Sks-jii-ii'shtin;  s.  [from expire.]— 
1.  That  act  of  respiration  wliieJi  thrusts  the  air 
out  of  the  lungs.  Arbnthnot  — 2.  The  lastemission 
of  breatli;  death.  Rtmihlrr.—3.  Evaporation:  act 
of  fuming  out.— 4.  Vapour;  matter  expired.  Bacon. 
— 5.  The  cessation  of  any  thing  to  which  life  is  fi- 
guratively ascribed.  Boyle. — 6.  The  conclusion  of 
any  limit'  d  time.  Claremlon. 

To  EXPl'RE.  Jk-spiiv',  v.  a.  [expiro,  Lat.]— 1.  To 
brt-athe  out.  S;>emer. — 2.  To  exhale;  to  send  out 
in  exhalations.  M^oodivard. — 3.  To  close;  to  bring  to 
an  e  d      S  lenscr. 

To  EXPI'RK,  Sk.'plre',  v.  n.— 1.  To  make  an  emis- 
sion of  the  hreatli  — 2.  To  die',  to  breathe  the  l»st. 
Pope. — 3.  'l"o  perish;  to  fall;  to  be  desirojed. 
S'lenDer.—A.  lo  Hy  out  with  a  bla-t.  Dryden.— S. 
To  eoncli:de;  to  come  to  an  end.   Shakspeare. 

To  EXPL.VIN,  Sus.|)liiie',v.a.  [e\plano,  Lat.]  To 
expound:  to  illiisti-ate;  to  clear.    Gay, 

EXPLA'INABLE,  Jks-pliue'd-bl,a.  [from  explain.] 
Capableof  Ij:  ing  explainn!.    Brown. 

EXPLA'I  EP,?ks-plilnt'6r,s.  [from  explain.]  Ex- 
positor; intrrjn-eter;  commentator. 

EXPLANA'TION,  5ks-plll-ni'<h6n,  s.  [fi-om  ei- 
plain.]—!.  The  act  ol  explaining  or  interpn  ting. 
—2.  The  sense  given  by  an  explainer  or  interpreter, 
"Swifi. 

EXPLANATORY,  *ks-i)ia  'a-tflr-i.  a.  [from  ex- 
pl.iii.l   Containing e\pl:.natio:i.     Swift. 

E'Xi'LE  TIVE,  Jks'pl4-tlv.  s.  [expletivum,  l«t|p.] 
Something  useU  oiiiy  to  take  up  room.   Styifa 
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KXPLICABLE,  Ika'pti-kl-bl,  a.    [  rom  explicate.'' 

Bxplaiiiable;  possible  to  be  explai.ed.    Hale. 
To  K'XPI.lCAl'E,  Jks'pl4-k4te,  v.  a.  [explico.  Lat.] 
— !.    To   iiiilbM;    to  expand.     Blackmore.—2.    To 
••xpliiii;  to  clear.  Trtijtoi: 
EXPLICATION,  ^ks'iili-ki'shftn,  s.     [ti-om  expli- 
cate.!—••  Tl"^  '"^'   °'    opening;  unfolding  or  ex- 
pamlinjj.— 2.  The  act  of  explaining;  interfnetatiou; 
expl.iiialioii.     Hooker — 3.  The  sense  given  by  ar. 
exphiiner.    Biirm't, 
E'XIM.ICATIVE,  Jks'pl4-ki-tiv,  a.  [from  explicate.] 

HjivinjE;  a  tendency  to  e« plain.     IP'attt. 
KXl'LICA'  rOR,  ^IsS-pl^-k^'tttr,  s.  [tVoni  exi)licate.] 

Expounder;  interpreter;  explainer. 
EXl'Ll'CI  T,  Jks-pUs'it,  a.    [explicitus,  Latin.]    Un- 

(bldird;  plain;  cliar;  not  merely  implied.  Burnet. 
EXl'LI'CI  TLY,  (Sks-plis'it-l4,  ad.     [from   explicit.] 
Plainly;  directly;  not  merely  by  inlerence.  Govern- 
ment uf'tli    Tongue. 
To  ICXPLO'DE,  Jks-plode',  v.  a.  [explode,  Latin.]— 
1.  To  drive  out  disgrace iii II y   wilb  some  noise  of 
contempt.     Rascominon.—2,    To   drive    out    with 
noise  and  violt-nce,  as  t'lom  a  pfun.   Bttichnore. 
EXPLCyDER,  Sks-plo'dfir,  s.     [from  explode.]     An 

hisser;  one  that  drives  out  with  op^'n  contempt. 
EXPLOl'T,  Jks-pl4it',  s.  [expletum,  Lat.]   A  design 
accomplished;   an  achievement;    a  successful  at- 
tempt.   Drnham. 
To  l-.XPLOTT,  Jks-ploit'.y.  a.  Lfrora  the  noun.]  To 

pel'  orm;  to  acliievf.    Camden. 
To  EXPLO'RATE,  Jks-plo'rite,  V.  a.   [exploro,  La- 
tin.]   To  search  out.    Brown. 
EXPLOR.VTION,  Iks-plo-ri'sbfin,  s.     [from  explo- 

rate.]   Search;  examniction.    Broivn. 
EXPLORA'  i'OR,eKs-plo-r4't6r,s.  [from  explovate.] 

One  who  searches;  an  exiim'n»i'. 
EXPLO'iiATORY,  Jks-pl6r'4-tar-i,  a.  [from  explo- 

ratf.]  Si-arcliiiiit;  examining'. 
Tu  KXPLCyRE^gvS-plore'jV.a.  [exploro,  Lat.]    To 

try;  to  search  into;  ro  exaiuine  by  trial.   Boyle. 
EXPLO'KEMEX  r.   Jks-plire'mgut,    s.     [from  ex- 

ploi'r.]   Search;  trial.    Brown. 
EXPLO'SION',  Sks-plo'zhftn,  s.  [from  explode.]  The 
act  of  driving  out  any  thing  with  noise  and  violence. 
IVonitwfirtl.     Nei¥ton. 
EXPLO'SIVE.  eks-i)lo'.iv,  a.  [from  explode.]   Driv- 
ing out  with  noise  and  violence.    IVoofbvard. 
EXPO'NENT,  2Ks-p6'n?nt,  s.  [from  expono.  Latin.] 
Expox.nt  of   the  ratio,    or    propoition   between 
any  two  numbers,  or    quantiti-s,  is  the  exponent 
arising  when  the  antecedent  is  divided  by  the  con- 
sequent;   tints   six  is   the  expuitent  of  the   ratio 
wtiicli  thirt)   hath  to  five.     Harris, 
EXPO'NENHAL,  4ks-p6-nJn'shil,  s.     [from  expo- 
nent.]   E.xponeniial    curves  are  such   as  pariake 
of  hoth  the  nature  of  alg<  br.iick  and  transctndental 
oni's.    Hniris, 
T»  KXPO'RT,  iks-port',  v.  a.  [exporto,  Latin.]  To 

carry  out  of  a  country.     Addison. 
E'Xl'OR  T,  JUs'jiorl.s.  [trom  tlie  verb.]   Commodity 

cairifd  out  in  iraftick. 
KXPORTA' TION,  Jlis-i>or-ti'shfin,s.  [from  export.] 
I'he   act  or  practice  of  carrying  out  commodities 
into  other  countries.   Swift. 
To  K.\PO'SE,?ks-po/.e',  V.  a.  [eximsitum,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  lay  open;  to  make  liable.     Prior.— 2.  '!'o  j.ut 
ill   the  power   of  any  thing.     Dry'iri  —3.  To  lay 
open;  to  make  bare.     Drijden.—4.    I  o  la)  open  to 
censure  or  ri.'icule.     Dnjder,. — 5.    lo  lay  open   to 
examination.     Locke.— 6.   To  put  in  danger.     Cla- 
rendon-— 7.  To  cast  out  to  chance.    Prior.— 8.  To 
censure;  tutre.i  witli  dispraise.    Adiiiivn. 
SXPOSi'  riON  4\s-p6-/.<si.'fin,s.     [from  expose.]— 
1.  The  situation  in  which  any  thing:  is  placed  with 
respec.  to  th-  sun  or  air.    A>/>ulhuot.—2.  Expluna- 
tioii;  interpretation.     Oryilen. 
EXPO'SITOR,  Jus-piJz'i-ifir.  s.     [expositor,  Latin.] 

Explainer;  cxpoiindiT;  iiiiti'imt  r-   SmUh. 

To  EXPO'S  lULATK,  Jks-|.ot'-shiVlAt. ,  v.  a.     [ex- 

postulo,  Lat.]    To  canvass  with  another;  to  alt>  r- 

cate;  to  dcbati.     Cotton. 

.EXPOSTUUA'ilON.?ks-p6«-tshA-li'.'  in,  s.  [frou. 

expostiilat'.]— 1.  Debat. ;  altei'taiion;  disiussioii  of 

an  ail'air.   Speit.—i.  t^hai'L  •;  aicusaMon.     H tdkr. 

RXPOS TUt-VTOR,  iks-p3s'tsh4  li-iir,  s.    [(rem 


expostulate.]    One  that  debates  with  another  wltli- 
out  open  rupture. 
EXPO'SiULATGHY,  iks-p6s'tshA-l4  ifir.i,a.  [from 
expostulate.]       Continuing    expostulaiion.     L'Ef 
trringe. 
EXPCKSURE,  Iks-p6'zhi\re,  s.     [from  expose.]—!. 
The  act    t  exposing  or  setting  out  to  observation. 
—2.  The  state   of  being  open  to  observation. — 3.  ' 
The  state  of  being  exposed  lo  any  thing.— 4.  The 
state  of  being  in  danger.     Slinks.— b.  Exposition; 
situation.    Evelyn. 
To  EXPO'UND.  &ks-p&und',  v.  n.  [expono,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  explain;  to  cltar;  to  interpret.  }ialcigh.—2.  To 
examine;  to  lay  open.    Hudibrus. 
EXPO'UNDER,  gks-pAdn'dflr,  s.    [from  expound.] 

Ex|>laiiier;  interpr  ter.    Hooker. 
To  EXPRE'SS,  gks-pres',  v.  a.     [exiiressus,  Lat.]— 1. 
'lo  copy;  (o  resemble;  to  represent. — 2.  To  repre- 
sent  by  the  imitative  arts;  as   poetry,  sculpture, 
painting.    Smith.— 3.  To  represent    in    ■words;  to 
exhibit  by  liinguage;  to  utter;  to  declare.    Milton. 
—4.   To  show    or  make  known   in  any  mannei'. 
Prior.— 5.  To  dt  note;  to  designate.    Nuwlicrs. — 6. 
To  squee/.e  out;  to  force  out  by  compression.    Bo- 
eon.—T.  To  extort  by  violence.    BeiiJvnivn. 
EXPRE'SS,  gks-prJs',  s.  [from  the  verb.]-l.  Copieti; 
resembling;  exactly  like-    Milton.— 2.  Plain;  appa- 
rent; in  dirict  ttruis.     Ben  Janson.-S.  Clear;  not 
dubious.    Stilling/::  et. — 4.  On  purpose;  far  a  jiarti- 
cul.ireiid.    Atterbury. 
EXPRE'SS,  lks-pr§s',  s.   [from  the  adjective.]—!.  A 
mess' nger  sent  on  purpose.    Clarendon.— 2,  Ames- 
sage  sent.    King  C/iarl.-s.S.  A  declaration  iu  plain 
ti  rms.    Norris. 
EXPRE'SSIELE.  Iks-prJs's^-bl,  a.     [from  express.] 
— 1.  That  may  be  iittert d  or  declared.     H'oodnard. 
— x.  I'liat  may  be  drawn  by  squeezing  or  expres- 
sion. 
EXPRE'SSION,  gks-prJsh'fln,  s.     [from  express.]— 
I.    Ihe  act  or  power  of  ripresi  ntiog  any  thing. 
Holder. — 2.  The  form  or  CHSt  of  language  in  which 
any  thoughts    are    uttered.      Biirkiuj^/iani.-S.   A 
phrase;  a  mode  of  speech. — 4.  The  act  ot  squeez- 
inir  or  loreing  out  any  thing  as  by  a  press.    Ar. 
but/mot. 
EXPRE'SSIVE,  gks-prSs'siv,a.  [from  express.]  Har- 
the  power  of  utterance  or  representation.   Pope. 
Rogers. 
EXi'.  E'SSIVELY,  eks-pres'sl>-l4  a.    [from  expres- 
sive.]   In  a  clear  and  represi  ntative  way. 
EXPRE'SSIVENESS,  gks-prgs'siv-nis,  s.    [froraex- 
pressive.l   The  ;  owrr  of  expression,  or  representa- 
tion by  words.    Addison. 
EXPRE'SSLY,  &ks-pi'?s'li,ad.    [from  express.]     In 
direct  terms;  plainly;  not  by  implication.   StiUitig- 
Jlett. 
EXPRE'SSURE,  gks-pilsh'ure,  s.  [from  express.]- 
1.  Expression;  utterance.  5'//aA'j'.— 2. 'I'he  form;the 
likeness  represented. — 3.  The  mark;    the  impre*- 
sion.    Sliakspeare. 
To  EXPRO'BRATE,  Jks-pro'brite,  v.  a.  [exprobro, 
Lat.]     'lo  charge  upon  with  reproach;  to  impute 
openl3'witli  blame;  to  upbraid.    Broirn. 
EXJ'HOBRA'  HON,  ^ks-jiro-bri'shi'lD,  s.     [from  CX' 

piobrate.]     Reproachfu]  accusation.    Hooker. 
E'XPROBRA  I'lVl':,  g   i'pr6-bra-ilv,a.  [fromexpi-o* 

brate.]   Upbraiding.    Sir  A- Sl.irtey's  Travels. 
To  EXPRO'PRlATE,lks-pr6'pi'4-ate,  V.  a.  [ex  ami 
priprius,  Latin.]     To  make   no  lunger  our  own. 
Boyle. 
To  EXPU'GN,  ?ks-piiic',  V.  a.   fexpngno,  Lat]   To 

conquer;  to  lake  In  assaidt. 
EXPt  GNA'riO.N,   fks-pfig-iii'shuii,   s.    [from  cs- 
pugn.]     Conquest;   the  act  of  taking  by  assault. 
Sandys. 
'r<- EXPU'LSE,  Jks-pilse'.v.  a.  [txpulsus,  Lat.]  To 

drive  uui,  lo  liirct --.v. ay-   Bacon.   Brvotne. 
liXPU'LSION,  Sk,  pai'shln,  s.    Lli'O'H  expulse.]— 1. 
I'he  act  of  expelling  or  driving  out.— 2.   The  state 
ot  lioiiii-  ilriveii  oui     Stillingjleet. 
:  .XPU'LSIVE.  §Ks-pai'siv,  ».   [from  expiilse.]  Hav- 
ing Ihe  pewi  r  of  expulsion. 
iiXPL''NCTION,§ks-pftiigk'slift)S.s.[n'0m  cicpunge.l 
Abolition. 
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To  EXPU'NGK,  Iks-pfiiijt',  v.  a.  [expungi),  Lat.]— 

1.  To  blot  ovit;  to  vjb  out.  Sv)tj't.—2.'Vo  efliicf,  (■' 

annihilate.  Sniiilijs. 
EXt'UUGA'TlON.  Jks-pdi-Eri'shfln,  9.  [expuiga  io, 

Lat.]— 1.  I'lie  act  of  purging  or  cleansing.  IViseman. 

—2.  I'jiiificaiion  trum   bad  mixture,  as  errour  or 

falsehood.  Brown. 
■KXPU'KGAl  OKY,  elis-pOr'g4-tfir-e,  a.  [expureato- 

rins,   Lat.]     Employed, in    purging   away  what   is 

noxiotis.    iSi'mii. 
E'XqUISl  IK,  ^ks'kwj-zh,  a.   [exquisitus,  Lat.]— 1. 

Farsought;  excclleiil;  coiisummatt;  complete.  Jin- 

le/f;h.—'Z.  Coiisuiiiniatel\  bad.  Knt^  Clmrtes. 
EXqUl'SrrELY,6ks'kw4.zitli,  ad.  Perfectly;  com- 

pleteiy.  ll^odo?),  A:i-  iaon, 
E'XQ.UlSITENliSS,  §.,s'k\vi-zlt-nis,  s.    [from  ex- 

quisit  .]     Nicety;  perfection    Boyle. 
E'XSCRIPT,  6..'sKript,  s.    [exseriplum,    Lat.]    A 

co|iv;  .i  wiiiii)':  i:o^  ed  from  aiiothir. 
EXSl'CCANT,^k-sik'K4iit,i..  [from  exsicuaie.]  Di-y- 

ing,  having  tin    power  to  dry  tip.  IViseman. 
To  KXSl'CCATE,  ek-sik'kite,  v.  a.  [exsieco,  Lat.] 

To  dry.  Brown. 
EXblCCA' nON,    &k-sfk-ka'slifln,    s.    [f  om  exsic- 
cate.]    The  act  «1  dryitig-  Brown. 
EXSl'CCA  riVE,  Jk-slk'ka  'iv,a.  [from  exsiccate.] 

Havin:;  the  power  of  drying. 
EXbPUl'  I'lON,  Ik-spii-Isli'fin,  s.  [expuo,  Latin.]  A 

dischar^  bv  ~i.itt.ie:. 
EXSU'CTIi)\,  Ik'sfik'shfin,  s.  [exugo,  Lat.]     Tlie 

act  of  sucking  out.  Boyle. 
EXSUDa'TION,   Ik-sii-il4'shdn,    s.    [from    exudo, 

Litt.]     A  sweating;  an  •  xtillation.  Der/iam. 
EXaUFFLA'llON,    Ik-sar-iii'sliSn,    s.      [ex    and 

sufflo,    Latin.]     A      blast    working    underneath. 

Bacon. 
•Fo     EXSU'FFOLATE,    gk-siiRlo-lite,    v.    a.    To 

whisper;  to  buzz  in  the  ear.  Shnkspeare. 
To  EXSU'SCTX'A TE,  Jk-sfis'si-.ite,  v.  a.  [exsuscito, 

Lat]     'I'o  roust  up;  to  stir  up. 
E'XTANCY,    ?k'st-tn-s4,  s.    [fiom    extant.]     Parts 

rising  up  above  the  rest.  Boyle. 
E'XTANT,  Jk'stini,  a.  [extans,  Lat.]— 1.  Standing 

out  to  views   standing   above  the    rest.    Ray.— 2. 

Publick;  not  sii|)piess^  d.  Graitm. 
EXTA'TICAL,  ik-sia  'i-kil,  ; 
EXTA'l'ICK.  i^k-stAl'ik.  5 

[ix.-:tTtx5,-.]    Rapturous.  Po-e. 
EXTF/MPORAL,  ^k^-t&m'po-l■a^,  a.  [extemporalis, 

Lat.]— 1.   t'ttered    without   premeditation;  quick; 

ready;  sudden.  U'otlon.—2.  Sptaking  wlihout  pre- 

raeditatioa.  Ben  Jomen. 
EX'IE'MPORALLY,    gks-tSm'po-ral-4,   ad     [trom 

extern  poral.]     Quickly;     without     premeditation. 

S/takifieare.  ,    i,   ,  i 

EX'IEMPORA'NEOUS,      feks-ten.-pO-ri'ni-fis,     a. 

[extern poraneus,  Lat.]  Unpreraetliiated;  sudd  n. 
EXTE'MPORARY,  §k<-tlm'p6-ri-r4,  a.   [ex'empo- 

rarius,  Lat.]     Utteivd   or  pertbrmr     without  pre- 

lueditaiion;  sudden;  quick.  More 
KXTE'MPORE,    ikstjm'p6-rc,    ad.      [extempore, 
Lat.]    Without   premeditation;  suddenly;   readily. 

Siitti.  ,        ,    ,     , 

liXTE'MPORlNESS,  Jks-tempo-r4-  e  ,  s.  [Iroin 
extempore.]  The  (acuity  ot  speaking  or  acting 
without  pi^  nifdiiatio'i.  ^ 

To  EXTE'MPORIZK.  Iks-tSm'po-rlze,  v.  n.  [from 
extempore.]  To  speak  extempore,  or  without 
pveinrditation.  Soi/fh. 

I'll  KX'l'K'ND,  Jks-tSnd',  v.  a.  [exendo,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  stretch  out  in  any  direction.  Po'ie.—2.  To 
spread  abroad;  to  diffuse;  to  expand;  contrary  to 
r.onlrnr!.  Locke.— 3.  To  widen  to  a  large  compre- 
hension. Locke.— 4.  To  stretch  into  assignable  di- 
mensions; to  make  local;  to  magnify  so  as  to  fill 
some  assignable  space.  Prior.— 5.  To  enlarge;  to 
Continue.  I'upe.-b.  To  increase  in  force  or  duration. 
Shaks.-l,  To  enlarge  the  comprehension  of  any 
pasition.  Hooker.— 9.  To  impart;  to  communi- 
cate. Psalms.— 9.  To  seize  by  a  course  of  law. 
Huilihrr.i. 

EXTENDER,  eks-tJn'dfir,  s.  [from  extend.]  The 
peraon  OD  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  ex- 
tcflded*.  fVUeman. 
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,XI  E'.VDIBLK.  Iks-t?n'de-bl,  a.  [from  cxtetad.] 
Capable  of  ixlensioii.  Arbi.'lmof. 
iiXIENSllU'LllV,  ^.s-iin-se-bil'^-ti,  s.  [from 
i-stensible.]  The  quality  of  b  ing  extensible. 
Grew 
EXTE'NSIHLE.  Jks-tliiM-bl,  a.  [exteiisio,  Lat.]— 1, 
Capable  of  being  stretched  into  length  or  breadth. 
Hotiltr.—2.  Capable  of  i>eiiig  extended  to  a  laigev 
eonipieht nsion.  GluifDi'e. 

E.XTE'NsIBLENKSS,   Jks-t?n',^bl-n29.   s.     [from 

exfi-nsible.J       a]i^city  o   being  extended. 
EXTE'NSION,  Jks-tln'shiln,  s.  [from  extensio.  Lat.] 
—1.  The  act  ot  exit  ndiiig.— 2.  The  state  of  being 
extended.     Burnet, 

EXTE'NSIVE,  eks-tln'slv,  a.  [extensivus  Laiin.j 
Wide;  large;  coiuprehensiv,  .  fVatts. 

EXTKN'SIVELY,  §Ks-tJrMv.li,  ad.  [from  exten- 
sive.]  Widely;  jargeh'.   IVntt.',-. 

EXTE'NSIVENESS,  iks-tan'siv-igs.s.  [from  e-;ten- 
sive.]— 1  Largeness;  ditfiisiveness;  wideness. — i. 
Possibility  to  lie  exti  ndetl.  Jiny. 

EXTK'N.SOR,  ?ks-tSii'sor,  s.  The  muscle  by  which 
any  limb  is  exti  ndcd. 

EX  i  E'N  I",  eks-tiiit',  participle,  [from  extend.]  Ex- 
tended. Spemer 

EXTE'NT,  Sks-  Int.',  s.  [extensus,  Lat.]— 1.  Space 
ordegret  to  which  any  thing  is  stretched  or  spread. 
Millun.—2,  Comiiiuiiicatioii;  distribution.  S/iaks. — 
3.  Execution;  seizure.  Shak:i  eare. 

To  EX  1  E'NUA'rr:,  ^k^-'Jn'i.iif,  v.  a.  [extenuo, 
Lat.]- l.To  lessen;  to  make  small.  Gj-ew.— 2.  To 
lessen;  to  diminish  in  any  quality.  lirytlen.—Z.  To 
lessen;  to  'egrade;  to  dimii;isli  in  honour.  7il  Uon.— 
A.  To  lessen;  to  palliate.  Mflton.—5.  'I'o  make 
lean. 

EX'l  ENUA' TION,  ^ks-tln-ii-a'shfin,  s.  [from  exte- 
nuate.]—1.  The  act  of  representing  things  less  ill 
than  th(  y  are;  palliation. — 2.  iviitigatiou'  aile- 
viation  of  punish.nent.  A//erbury.— 3.  \  %i;n- raA 
deeay  in  the  muscular  flesh  of  jhe  whole  body. 
Oainaj. 

EX'lE'RIOR,  Iks-tJ-ie-fir.  a.  [extenor,  Latin.]  Out- 
ward; external;  not  inlnnsick.    Boij/e. 

EX1  E'RIORS.  iL<i-\k'.h  fii-7..  s.  pi.  [from  the  adjec 
tive.]     Exterior  l>arts.  SImkspearc. 

EX  I  E'RIORLY.  ?ks-ti'i^flrl4,  ad.  [from  exterior.] 
Outwardly:  extern.ill).  Slu^kspenre. 

To  EXI  E'RMIN  AT  E.  Jks-t^r'iij^nate,  v.  a.  [exter- 
mino,  Lat.]  To  root  out,  to  tear  up;  to  drive  away- 
Bentley. 

EXTERMINATION,  ?ks-tlr-mj-na's!  fin,  s.  De- 
struciioi.;  excision.  Bacon. 

EXTERMINA'TOR,  &i,s-t?i-m4-na'tflr,s.  [extermi- 
nator, Lat.]  The  person  or  instrument  by  which 
any  thing  is  destroyed. 

EX  E'HMINA  TORY',  ?ks-t§r' ;  4  ii3-!o-ie.  a.  [from 
extcTuiinat.  .]      I'erdins;  to  f-xt;  rmiiiaiion.  B/.-rAy. 

To  EX TE'RMINE,  ?kstli-'min.  v.  a.  [extermino, 
Lat.]     To  exttrminate.  S/iaks/ware. 

EXTE'RN.Ji -/rJrn.a.  [  xermis.  Li<t.]—1. External; 
outward;  visible.  S/ioks.—2.  Without  itself;  not 
inlu  rent;  not  intrinsick.  D'ghy. 

EXTE  RNAL,  Jks-igi-'ill.  a.  [extenius,  Latin.]— 1. 
Outward;  not  piocfeding  from  itsell;  opposite  to 
internal.  TUIotsmi  —2.  Having  the  outward  appear- 
ance    S/i/lnigJfeef. 

EXI  E'RNAi.LY,  Jks-tJi-'n4l-li,ad.  [from external.^ 
Oufwardlj.   Taylor. 

Tu  EXTl'L,  ^k-siii',  V.  n.  [ex  and  stillo,  Lat.]  T» 
drop  or  distil  from. 

EXTILLA'TION,  Jk-stll-li'shfln,  s.  [from  ex 
and  stillo,  Latin]  The  act  of  falling  in  drops. 
Derham. 

To  EX  1 1'MULATE,  Sk-stlm'i-lite,  v.  a.  [exti- 
mulo,  Lat.]  To  prick;  to  incite  by  stiii  ulalion. 
Brown. 

EXTI  MULA'TION,  i; -stlm-i-li'shiln,  s.  [from 
extimulatio.  Lat.]  Pungency;  power  of  exc'iing 
motion  01  sensation.  Bacon. 

EXri'NCr,  Jk-stlngkt',  a.  [exfinctus.  Lat.]— I.  Ex- 
tinguishitl;  quenched:  put  out.— 2.  At  a  stop;  with- 
out jaoeressjve  succission.  i))'i/d«i.— 3.  Abolished; 
out  of  i'jrce.  Ay'-ffc 

To  EXn'NC),  Jks-ilngkt',  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.]   To  extinguish. 
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Sl£X.ri'NC110N,  Sk^iliiKkMifiii,  s.  [cxtiiictio,  I.al.] 
— I.  rlie  act  of  qiii'iii'liiiig  or  fxliiimiisliiiig.— 2. 
TliL'  suite  1)1'  iK'iiig  ciutiidie<l.  Haivcij.—3,  D  - 
slniflion;      C\ci!>iun.       Rogers. — 4.      SuiijU'cssiuii- 

Tu  KXI  I'NGUISH,  ;  k-stln;,'^gttisli,  v.  v.  Cextiiih'uo, 

Lat.]— 1.  To  i>iu  out;  to  qiieiicli.  Dri/ilen.—i,   lo 

sii|)piT<»;   lo   tli'stfoy.  Hayxunnl.—i.  'I'd  clouil;  to 

olisctirep  Shaktpeare, 
EX'll'AUUlSHABLE,       ^k-stjiig'gwlsli-a-l)),        a. 

[iroiii    extinijuish.]     Thai   iiiay  be   qiitiiciied,  oi- 

deslrovtil. 
EXll'NGUISHER.   §k.sliii(j'i<wlsli-fti-,    s.      [(roin 

exiiiipfiiisli.j     A  liullott  cone  jiut  uiiun  a  cuiulle  to 

qiK'iicti  ii-  CulUer. 
EXll'NGUlSHMENT,     ?k-stiiig'g\vlsh-m?nt,     s, 

[fiojii  uxtiiis^iiisli.]— 1.  Extiiic'iou;  siippi-es^ion;  act 

of  qipi-iicliiiif;-.  Dnvks.—i.  Aboliiioii;  nullilieatiun. 

Kmikry.—3.  i  eiiniiiatiuii  of  a  faiiiih  or  suceessiuii. 

To  EXTI'RPjk-sl^rj/,  V.  a.   [extirpo,  Latin.]     To 

erailiujiti ;  to  root  out.  Slinkspeare. 
To  EX  1 1'RPA TE,  Jk-stJr'i.ate,  v.  a.  [cxlirjio.Lat.l 

To  rout  out;  to  eradicate;  lo  exscind. 
RXTIKPATION,    Jk-sigr-pi'shaii,     t.     [■mm    ex- 
tirpate.]    The  act  of  rooting  out;  eradication;  ex- 
cision. 
EXriKP.V'TOR,  §k-sl?r-i)i'tftr,  s.  [fruin  extirpate.] 

One  who  roots  out;  a  desti-oyer. 
EXIISPI'CIOUS,   Ik  sti  spisli'iV,    a.    [extispicium, 
I.al  ]     Ani^urial;  relating  to  the  iuspection  of  eo- 
traiU.  liroiuii. 
To  EX  lO'L.  ?k-st5l',  V.  a.  [extolio,  Lat.]  To  praise; 

to  ningniry;to  laud;  to  celebrate.  Dryiten, 
EXTO'LI.E'H,  Ik-stdl'ifir,  s.  [from  extol.]  A  praiser; 

a  rnatnitiei'. 
EX  lO'RSlVE.  ?k-  tSr'sIv,  a.  [from  extori.]  Having 

thw  ((ualitv  of  drawing  l)v  violent  means. 
EXTO'KSIVKLY,    ^ks-lArMv-U,  ad.     [from   extor- 
sive.]    In  an  extorsive  manlier;  by  violence. 
To  EX  rO'RT,  ?ks-t6rt',  v.  a.   [extort|ueo,  extortns, 
Lat.]— 1.  To  draw  by  force;  tolbrceaway;  to  wrest; 
to  wring  from  one.  Rmve.—2. 1'o  gain  by  violence 
or  op|>res5ion.  Sjieino: 
To  EXTO'Rl",  Iks-tArt',  v.  n.  To  practise  oppression 

and  violence.  Dnfies. 
EXTO'RTKR.  ?ks-t6.'lflr.  s.  [from  exiort.]  One  who 

practises  oppression.   Cmii/lfti, 
EXIO'RTION,  Iks-tir'sluhi.  s.  [from  extort.]-]. 
The  act  or  practice  of  g.iining  by  violence  or  ra|>a- 
city.  l)avies.—2.  Force  by  whicli  any  thing  is  un- 
just Iv  taken  away.  Khu;  Charles. 
EXTO'KTIONER,  lUs-toi'shi^u-iir,  s.  [from  extor- 
tion ]     One  who  practises  extortion.  Cnnnlcn. 
To  EXTRA'Cr,  iks-trakt',  v.  a.  [exO-.nctum.  Lat.]— 
1.  To  draw  out  of  something.    hncun.~2.  To  draw 
by  chyniical  operation.    PliiUjn.—'i.  To  take  fi-om 
something.  Milton.— i.  To  draw    out   of  any  con- 
taining body.   Burnet.— 'i.  'lo  select   ami  abslraci 
from  a  larg -r  tnufise.  Swift. 
E'XTRACr,  Jks'irJkt,  s.  [Irom  the  v.-rb;-;-!.  Th  ■ 
substance  cxfracced:  the  chief  parts  ilr^iwn  from  Buy 
thing.    Boyk: — 2.  The  chief  lieads  drawn   from  a 
hook    Cani'leti. 
EXTUA'CTION,  Jks-trak'shSn,  s.  [extraetio.  Lat.-] 
— L'lhe  act  of  drawing  one  pan  out  oi  a  CMnipomid. 
Bncon.—l.  Di  rivaiion  from  an  o;  igiual  lineage;  de- 
scent. Clarendon 
EXTRA'CTOR,      Iks-trUk'tSr.     s.      [I.alin.]     The 
person  or  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  ex- 
tracted. 
EXTRADl'CTIONARY.    ?ks-tr3..1?k'shftn-ar-^   n. 
[extra  and  dictio,  Lat.]     Not  consisting  in   uoitis, 
but  realties.  Jiruivn. 
EXTRA.IUUl'Cl  AL.fks-tra-j^Ml'sh-ill.a.  [extra  and 
judicium,  L.at.]     Out  of  the  regular  course  of  It-gal 
procedure. 
EXTRA.IUDI'CIALLV,  Iks-trJ^jiVdlsh'ai-i,  a<l.   In 
a  manner  di  ferent  from   the  onliiiary  course  ol 
legal  p  ocidure.   Aytijf'c. 
EXI'RAMI'SSION.  ?ks-irl-misli'4n.  s.   [extra  and 
mitto,    Latin.]     The   act   of  emitting   outwards. 
Broivn. 
EXTRAMU'NDANE,  iks-trJmin'diiie,  R-  [extra 
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and  mutidus,  Lat.]  Beyond  the  verge  of  the  niate> 
rial  world.  Glauvillc. 
EXIRA'NKOUS,    ^ks-tri'ii^-Ss,      a.      [extraneus, 
Lat]     Not  lu'longing  to  any  thing;  foi-eign.  IVuoit- 
■waril. 
EXIHAO'HDINARILY,     Sks-ir6.'di-n4r-i-l4,    art. 
[from  extrHoruiuary.]— I.  In  a  nuiiun-i    out  of  the 
counnon    mcihod    and   order.  Iloukci — I.  Uiiconi- 
nionlv;  particularly;  eniineuily.  Howfl, 
EX  1  RAO'.iDJNAKlNES.S,  «Us-lr4i-'di-n4^4.nJs,s. 
[from  exlraoixiiiiary.]    Uiicooimonness;  eminence; 
ivniarkableness.  Gov.  ufthc  'I'dtiune. 
EXrRAO'KDJNARY.  eks-ir6rM4-nir-i,  a.  [extraoi- 
dinarius,  Lat.]— 1.  Oi.Tereiit  from   common  order 
and  method:  not  oitlinary.    Davint.—i.  DiRi-rent 
from  the   eonnnoii   course   of   law.  C'nrt)iiJoii.—3. 
Emineitt;  remarkable;  more  ihnn  common.  iVrfncv. 
SlUliiigfect. 
EXrRAO'RUINARY,  Iks-trir'di-nJr-^  ad.  Extra- 
ordinarily; uncommonly.  Addisun. 
EXTRAPARO'CHIAL,  lks-trapAr-6'k4-ai,  a.  [e!{. 
tra  and  parochia,  Lit.]     Not  comprehended  w  illiin 
any  parish. 
EXTRAPROVI'NCIAL,     ?ks-ii-4-pr6-vin'sh4l,     a. 
[extra  and  provincin,  Lat.]     Not  vvi'hin  the  same 
province.  AylijJ'e. 
EXIRARE'CiUI.AR,   ?ks-tr4-rJg'i-l4r,    a.    [extra 
and  regula,  Lat.]  Not  comprchendtd  within  a  rule. 
Taylor. 
EXTRA'VAGANCE.  Iks-lriv'a-ganse,   7 
EXIRA'VAGANCY,  Jks-trav'a-g4n-s4,    i*' 

[exiravagans,  Lat.] — 1.  Excursion  or  sally  beyond 
I)rescribeil  limits.  nnmmoml.—Z.  Irregularity;  wild- 
ness.— 3.  Outrage;  violenee;outi-ageons  vehemence. 
TiUotson.—i.  Unnatural   tumour;  lumibast.    Ury- 
lien.—'.  Waste;  vain    and    superfluous   expense. 
Arbitthnot. 
EXTRA'VAGANT,    Iks-lrav'^-gSnt,   a.    [exirava- 
gans, Lat.]—].  Wandering  oui  of  his  bounds.  5/WAd'. 
—2.  Roving  beyond  just  limits  or  lu'-scribed  me- 
thods. Dryden.—l.  Not  comprehended  in  any  thing. 
Aylift'e.—i.  Iri-egular;   wild.    Jl//7^««.— 5. Wasteful; 
prodigal;  vainly  expi  nsive.  AilUisoji. 
EXTRA'VAGANT,  gks-ir4v'-t.g4ni,    s.    One  who 
is  confined  in  no  general  rule  or  definition.  DEs- 
trnnj{e, 
EXTRA'VAGANTS,  Iks-tr4v.a-g4nis,s.  pi-  [exlra- 
vagsntes,  Lat.]    One  portion  of  the  Canon  Law. 
BIn.-kitoiie. 
EXrRA'VAGANTI,Y.lks-trav'3-gant-li,  ad.  [from 
extravagant.]- I.Inani  xtravagant  maimer;  wildly. 
—2.  In  an  unr(>as<iiiable  degree.  Pv/Jc—i.  Expeii* 
sivflv;  liixuiii.iislv;  wastt fully. 
EXTRA'VAGANlNErtS,     ^ks-lrav'A-gam-nJs,     s. 
[from    extravagant.]     Excess;    exclusion     bejonJ 
limits. 
To  EXTRA'VAGATE,  *Us-ir.^v'4-g4te.  v.  n.  [extra 

and  vagor,  Lai.)     To  «a;iil  root  oi  limits. 
EXl'RA'VASA  TED,    «ks-lrav'va-s,\-ild,   a.  [extra 
;i^id  vasa,  LhI.]     Korced  oiii  of  the  properly  eon- 
f  lining  vess>-ls.  Ayhutlm'jl. 
EXTHAVASA'TION.  Jks-tra-ia-si'shflii,  s.  [from 
cxtravasaled.]  The  act  ol  Ibrciiig,  or  state  of  being 
forced  out  of  the   pi-opvr  containing  vessels.     Ar- 
lnn)mot. 
EXTRAVE'NAIE,  Iks-ti-av-^'nite.  .t.   [extra  and 

vena,  Lit.]     Li-i  out  of  llie  Veins    GlrnivU'e. 
EXTRAVE'RSION,  Iks-tra-ilr'sbfiii,  s.  [extra  and 

vei'sio,  Lnt.]     The  act  of  thowing  out.   hoyle. 
EXTRA'UGH'l',     ks-triwi',  parliciple.    Extracted, 

S/inkff/enre. 
EXTRE'ME.    Jks-tr^me,    a.    [extr  mils,    Lat.]—]. 
(Jreatest;  of  the  highest  degree.  Hooker.-^'/.  Utmost. 
S/iaks.—3.  Last;  that  beyond  w  hicli  thiie  is  nothing. 
Drytlett. — 4.   Pressing,  or  rigoi-ous    to  the  utmost 
degree.  Hooker. 
EX  I'RE'ME,  f ks-tr^me'.  s.  [fv'm  the  adji-clive.]— 
I.    Utmcst  |Kiini;   higliest   ilegree    of   any    thing. 
.17(fro').— 2.  Points  at  the    gr'atcst  distance   from 
each  other;  extivmity;  end.  Lorkc. 
l.XTRE'MKLY.Jks-tiimc'l^  ad.  [from  extreme.]— 
1.  In  the   utmost  degree.   Sidney.— 2.  Vvry  much; 
gi-eailv.  SifiJ'l. 
EXTRE'MITY,  iks-triin'i-ti.s.  [exlremitas,  Lat.]- 
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1.  Tlic  >it!n(>5l  point;  tlie  lii-rhest  degree-  Honker.- 

2.  'flif  utmost  j>rtit;  tliL-  piui  most  r^rniote  lioni  lUe 
miildie.  Hr(uviu—i.  VUc  point  in  the  utiiio»t  .Uk'I'-"-- 
oi  op|)ositio  I.  Dcit/inm.—'i-  Kniiole-it  puit<;  parts 
at  tliu  p-:itfst  <list:inee.  Ai-huthiiot.—i.  Viokiic^- 
of  jKissioii.  .y/'ffis-i-— 6.  'iliu  utiiiost  violence, 
rigour,  01- ilisiri-ss.  tVo'vi'/o"- 

To  K'X  nil    A  IK,  Sks  trfc-kaic,  V.  n.  [extrico,  Lai.  J 

—1.     lo    dis.  luban:  «;    to  sft  free  in    a  statu  ol' 

jifipleviij .     AddUun.—2.   To   clear    a    perplexed 

qiK'S  ion-  ,*      « 

EX  IHlCA'l'lON,  Jks-li-iivi  shin,  s.    [Pi-om  extri- 

eaf  .]     llie  act  ol  (liieiUii.igliiin.    lioijle. 
EXIKI'NSICAL,    t  ,s  I.iii'!.i-k4l,   a.    [extrinseyiis. 
J.atJ  Kxternal;outwai-d,  not  intimately  belo;i(jii«g; 
not  iiitnnsit.-k.  D'i:!)i/. 
EXTKl'NSlCAIil.\,    ii-stil.i'si  k;ll-fe,    ad.    [Imm 

exirinsical]     From  wit   om.  GlauviUe. 
EXTill'N.SICK,      SliS-trl.i'siU,      a.       [exuinsf^cus, 
I.aiin.]     Outward;  exleroal.     Goveniment    of  the 
Tongue. 
To  EX  I.  KU'CT,  Jk-strSUt',  v.  a-  [extructum,  Lai.] 

■|"o    i;i'd;  to  raift;  to  Ibrm. 

EXlRU'crOH,  J.  str^K'tdr,  s.  [from  extmct.]  A 

biiilckr:  a  liiliricntor.  ,,,... 

To  EX  I  RU'DK.  gUs-lroSdc',  v.  a.  [-xtrudo, Lat.]  lo 

thrust  ofT.   lVuo4xvur(i.         ^  ,     .    -, 

EX  I'RU'SION,  Jks-troo'zlinn.  s.   [extrusus,  Latin.] 

■l';i.-:ct  oftlini«lii>S  ordriviim-out.   nncon. 
EXTU'BKRAKCE, feus-uVbi-ifliisc,  s.  [ex ai.d  toiler, 

L.t.l     KiidIis,  or  parts  proliiiienut.  Miixoii. 
EXU'liEllAN'CE,     §g/.;fl'bi-ranst-,   s.     [exiibtratio, 
Ldl.]     0.er;roii't!i;  supeiduoiis  shouts;  luxuriance. 
Gaidi. 
EXU'BERANT,  §i,'7.  i'bc-iint,  a.  [exulievaii'S,  Lat.] 
—1.  Growing  wilti   sujierlliious  shooti;  »  erabun- 
clant;  supi!tll.ioiis;y  i>I-iiteous.  I'upc.—i.  Abounding 
.    iu  tliL- utmost  <lei,'i-e.-.     ,      ,     .        .       ,    ,. 
KXU'BER.AN  ILY,  S-'-iVlie-i  A'ticr  a<l-  Lirom  exu- 

btiant.'l     AhundaiUlv.  H'aoijwrinl. 
To  EXU'BERATK,  S",'Z-iV-rite,  v.  n.   [exuliero, 

Lat."l     To  almiind  in  tbe  liiu;!iest  de-ree.  Boyle. 
EXU'CCOUS,Jk-.Jkk'Kds,a.[ex  uceos.Ltit.]  Wuliout 
juice;  dry.  Bronm-  ,     t      -, 

EXUDA' TION,  J;^-iU-ili'<liiin,  s.  [Ivom  exndo,  Lat.] 
—1.  The  act  oi'  emitting  in  sweat.— 2.  'Hie  matter 
jssiiiuR-  out  l>y  sweat  from  anv  body.  Bacoti. 
7V  RXU'O  VTE,  Jk-su'dite,   ? 
To  EXU'DE.  Jk-siVl.',  S'-' 

[fxudo,  Lit.]     'I'o  swiat  our;   to  issue  by  sweat. 
Arljntiina.'.  ,       ,     ,    ,  r       ■ 

To  EXUI.CEllATE.  6?;z-iil'sfe  rale,  v.  a.  [exulcero, 
Lat.]— 1.  Ill  make  sore  williaii  ulcer.  i?ni/.— 2.To 
alilict;  to  corn.d  ■;  to  ein-:i','e.  Milt'ni. 
EXULCERA' I'fO.V,  &i:;/.-f|i-4'-ii'shftn,  s.  [Ci-om 
exulcerate.]— 1.  Tlie  br^i'iuili^;  erosioo,  wliicli 
fn-ms  ;in  ulcer.  fniinri/.—2.  Exicerbation;  corrosion. 

ILiokci:  ,     ,    ,    1  r,. 

EXU'LCERATORY,    5.ic7.-'il'st-ra-inr-J,    a.     [from 

eMilceratr.]     Having    a    tendency    t)    eanse     ui- 

C;  rs. 
To  EXU'LT,   ?i?z-flll'.  V.   n.   [exiillo,   Latin.]     To 

rp'oice  above  mo.isure;  lo  trinmpli.  Houker. 
EXil'LTANCE,     Ji-'-ftl';iii''L-,     s.      [from      exult.] 

Traosport;   joy;     iiiumpb.    Guvcniniait    oj     the 

To)isiie. 
EXUL  lA'TlON,  ?g/-fiMA's!iflu,  s.  [exultalio,  Lat.] 

.1  i\;trinMi|)li;  rapturous  iklij^lit.  Hooka: 
To  KXU'.VD  \TE.  Jgz-fin'viate,  v.  a.  [exundo,  Lat.] 

To  overdnw.  Dirl. 
EXUNDA'riON,  tMi-slin-dLiMifin.    s.    [lr<«m   exiin- 

date.]     Overflow;  cbimlanee   lirJi. 
EXU'l'ERAHLE.  ifk  siVrei-i-bl,  ad.    [exuperabilis, 

Lat.]     (:o'U|ikaMbl  ;  supirali!  ■•,  vincible. 
EXU'l'EKATv-CE.    8lv-iu'|iSr  .iiise,    s.     [ixsuiicraiv 
lia,     Liti'i  ]     Overbalanci. ;    greater    i>voj)oriioii. 
j^roi-n. 


To  EXU'SCI  TAIE,  ik-sfts's^tale,  t.  a.  jexsusciUv 

Lat.]      To  stir  up,  to  rouse. 
EXU'SriON,  ^g/.-d>'isliaii,  s.   [exiistio,  Lat.]    The 

act  of  burning  up;  consumption  by  fire. 
EXU'P'l.it:,   igz-i'vW.   s.    [l.at.J    Cast  skins;  cast 

sllell;  wliateveris  sbed  by  ani  iials.  lynoiheiin!. 
EY,   EA.  EE,    hk.     May  eiiln  r   come   from  15,  an 
island,   or  trom  tlie  Suxon  ea,  wliicli  si^nilies  a 
water.  Gl'/S'/n. 
EVAS,  I'is,  s.  [niais,  Fr.J  A  young  liawk  just  taken 

from  tbe  nest.  S/ink'peare. 
EV'ASMUSKE  r,  i'is-mft,..vJi,s.  A  young  «ntii-dge<» 

male  hawk.  Hniimer. 
EYE,  i,s.  plural  eyne,  now  eyes,  [eaj;,  Sax.]— 1.  The 
organ  of  vision.  liryden.—i.  Sight;  ocular  know- 
ledge. Gnlatians.—3.  Look;  cuiiutenance.  S/iak.u — 4. 
Front;  face.  S/inks. — 5.  A  jiostiire  of  direct  opi>osi- 
lioii.  Dnjdt/i. — 6.  Asjiect;  regard.  Bncuii.—'i-  No- 
tice; attention;  observation.  Sidney.—S.  Opinion 
formed  by  observation.  Deu/ia»i.—\),  Sight;  view. 
S/ifiks.—W.  Any  thing  furineil  like  an  eye.  K^ivlon. 
—11.  Any  small  perfoniiion.  South. — 12.  Aiiysinali 
catch  for  a  hook.  Boijlr.—li.  Bud  of  a  plant. 
Evelyn. — 14.  A  small  shade  of  eulour.  Boyle. — 15- 
Power  f  percepiion.  Deiileronoiny. 
To   i-YK,  i,  V.  a.  [from   t'.e  noun.]     'lo  watch;  to 

kesp  in  view.  More. 
To  EYE,   i,  v.  n.    To  appear;  to  show;  lo  bear  an 

appL-anince.  S/iak\/jenye. 
EY'EBALL,  I'biwI,   s.   [eye  and  ball.]     The  apple 

of  the  eyi-.  Shakspenre. 
EVEUliiGiiT,  I'brile,  s.    [euphrasia,  Latin.]     An 

hei-bi 
EY'EBROW,  i'broii,  s.  [eye  and  brow.]    The  hairy 

arch  over  the  eve.    DiyUen. 
EY'EDROP,  iVu'iJp,  [eye  and  drop.]     Tear.  Shaks. 
EV'EGLANCE,  J'ylAnse,  s.  [eye  anil  glance.]  Quick 

noiiceof  the  eye.  Spriiser. 
EY'EGLASrs.  I'glas,  s.  [eye  and  glass.]  Spectacles; 

iclass  to  assist  the  sight.  Netvton. 
EY'ELESS,  {'15s,   a.     [trom    eye.]     Without  eyes; 

sightless;  deprived  of  sight.  Mil/on.  Gnit/i. 
EY'ELE Tj  i'lJt.  s.  [reilif'e,  French.]  A  hole  through 
which    hght   may   enter;  any   small   perforatioij. 
Ifisenian. 
EY'ELID,   I'lld,  s.   [eye  and  lid.]     The  membrane 

that  sliiiis  over  the  eyo.  Bacon. 
EYESK'RVANT,  Is^i-vjni,  s.  [eye and  servant.]  A 

servant  that  worl-.s  onlv  while  watched. 
EYE'^E'RVICE.    I'ser-vis,    s.     [eye    and    service.] 
Service  perliirmed   only  under   iiispeciion.     Colui- 
sio'ix. 
EY'ESHOr,  i'shSt,  s.  [eye  and  shot.]  Sight;  glance; 

view.  S/ieclato 
EVESrCiHT,  i's'ite,  s.  [eye  and  sight.]   Sight  of  the 

eye.  Samufl. 
EY'ESORE.   i'sore,   s.   [eye  and  sore.]     Soiiiething 

olVeiisive  10  the  sight.  Clarendon. 
EY  ESPO'l'lED.  }'s'p3t-&d,  a.  [eye  and  spot.]  Marked 

witii  sputs  like  evi  s.  Spenser. 
EY'ESTRIN'G,  I'slrlng.  s.  [eye  and   string.]     The 

ni  rve  of  the  (Je.  S/iakspeorc. 
EV'ETOOTH,  !'t65<//,s.  [eye  and  tooth.]  The  tooth 
on  the  upper  jaw  in  xt  on  each  side  to  the  grinders; 
the  fang.  Urnj. 
EY'EWINK,  i'wlnk.  s.  [ye  and  wink.]  A  wink.iw 

n  liint  or  token.  S/mkiperire. 
EVEWl'TNESS,  I'w'fi-ni^s,  s,  [eye  and  witness.]  An 
ocular  evidence;  one  who  gives  testimony  of  fiiGlJ 
seen  with  his  own  eyes,   Peter. 
EVUE,    ii-e,   s.   [eyre,  Fr.]     The  court  of  justices 

liinerants.    Coteel. 
EY'RY,  k'l-k,   s.     [IVtim   ey,  and  egg.]     The   plieo 
where  biitls   of  prey    biii'.d  iheir  nests,  scmI  hatch 
Milton. 
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i5ve,  iiir,  iioi;— ti!)^,  iAl>,  bill;— ill;— iiiiiid—;Aiii,  'lUi*. 
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f^      ii'.  lifts  ill  Eii;:li''h  Rii  iiivniialije  soiiml,  fijmird 
M.     •  li)  iDiiipivssioii ol'  lliirwhdlc  liii.i,aiiil  a  forcible 

l)i't-a!li. 
Y-AHA'CIOUS,  fi!)VsliJ&s.a.  [HiljaiOlis,  Ijit.]  Hav- 

iiii;  til  '  iiMtiirr  i>!'it  1)  -nil' 
FA'ULK,  fi'lil,  s.    [tiii.lv,   Fr.1-1.  A  fiiijiioil   story 

iiKellik-d  lo  •.'iifoi-ct  soini;  mural  inrce|)t-  Ailtlmoii. 

—2.  A  (ictiim  ill  Ktsii-i-al.   Ori/i!,  11.—%  the  series  or 

routcxiiire  of  t  vt-nts   wiiicli   constitute   a    jioeiii. 

Onjilrn. — 4.  A  '.i-. 
To  FA'ltLi:.  'A'!)!.   V.  n.  [miM    the  noun.]— !•  Jy 

friuii;  ti)  «'rili>  not  iruili  but  liction.  I'lior — 2.  'lo 

tell  f.ilsHiooils.  ftltakili'Mf. 
Tu  FA'liLK,  (a'l)l,   v.   a.     lo  IVisn;  to  tell  C  Isely. 

Ml/on. 
FA'Bl.liD,   fa'UM,  a.   [from  fable.]     Celebrated  in 

lablis.  Tickr'. 
FA'KLKU,  li'bl-iir,   s.    [from  lal)l>>.]     A  dial,  r  in 

fiction. 
Tu  h  A'BRICATE.  fiS'rJ-Uaic,  v.  s.  [fabricor,  I.at.] 

—1.   To  build;  to  eonslruct.— 2.  To  forge;  10  diMse 

falst-lv. 
FAURiCA'riOX.rA:)-iJ-kJl's!an,s.  [from  fabricate.] 

The  aei  of  biiiidiv.s;.  Hal,: 
FA'HKICK,   fSb'rlU,  s.   [fabrica,  Lat.]— 1.  A  binld- 

iii;r;  an   editicr.    /fiX/oii.-i.  Any   system  or  com- 

paij.'i  of  nutlov.  Pr.'ur. 
Tu  F.V'IUIK  K,  fjb'ilk,  V.  a.   [fi-oni  the  noun.]  To 

build;  lo  form;  to  consti-uot.  HJli/iy. 
FA'HL'LIS  r,  fib'u-lfit,  s.  [fabuliste,  Fr.]     A  writer 

of  rabk-s. 
FABULO'SnY,f,ih-iVlds'4ii.  s.   [fabulositas.Lat.] 

Fiilr.i-ss  of  liii^iird  stories.    Ahhut. 
FA'BULOUS,  f4b't\ias,  a.  [fabulosus.Lat.]  Fei^'ned; 

full  ol'  liiM itlilhoii. 

JFA'BULOUSLY,  fab'u-lfis  IJ,  ad.   [from  fabulous.] 

Ill  tiviiiiii.  Bruivii. 
FACE,  fiie,  s.  [face,  Fr.  from. f«c\esj  Lat.]— 1.   I  hi' 

visage,  iinr on.— 2.  Conn tinaiice;cast  of  ihe  ft atnr.s. 

—3.  The   sur  aee   of  any  thing    Gc/Jf.KV.— 4.  the 

front  or  lorepait  ot  any  thing.— S.  State  of  atfairs. 

MiUvf\.—f\.  Appearance;  resemblance,  lien  Jiiisoii. 

—7.     Presence;     sight.     Dri/df'i.—H.     Conlidtriice; 

boldness.     Tillvtsoii.—9.    Distortion    of   the    tace. 

SluiktJH'ire. 
FACE  to  FACF.,fisf.— l.Wbeii  lioth  parties  are  pre- 
sent. Ait!i.—2.  VVniioiit  the  interposition  of  otlur 

Ihidies.  Corhil, 'limits 
To  FACE,  fase,  v.  n.— 1.  To  carry  n  false  appear 

aiKc.  S/)eiistr.—2.  To  turn  the  fact;  to  come  111 

IVmit.  Drii'lrn. 
To  FACE,  fase,  v.  a.— 1.  To  meet  in  from;  to  opposi- 

with     cniilideiice.     Dryilciu—  .   To   oppose    wiih 

impiidtiice.     liudihras.—S.   To  stand  opposite  I". 

/^o/Sc— 4. To  cover  with  an  iiddilioirjl   supi-rtitii-s 

A.lilisun. 
FA'CELESS,  fisc'lis,  a.  [fr.mi  face.]  Being  without 

a  liice. 
FACEPAl'NTEU,   fase'pinte-tftr,    s.      [face    and 

painter.]     A  drawer  of  porirait\. 
FACEPAl'N  TING,    fise'p.\nteing,  s.     [face    and 

painting.]  The  art  ot  drawing  Jiortraits.  Dnjiltn- 
FA'CES  ABOUT,  lA\J/.-lJi(it\t,   [a  phi-i.e  used  in 

military  exercises,  and  metaphorically.]  Change  the 

subject.    Ri  n  Juiuun, 
FA'CET,  fiSit,   s.    [facelte,  Fr.]     A  small  aivface. 

Bwuit. 
FACE'TIOIS,  f.\.vi'sh5s,  a.  [laceticnx,  Fr.]     Gay; 

cheerful;  lively.  Cm',  "f  tlir  Toi'.vue. 
FACETIOUSLY,  fi-s4'»havli,  ad.  [from  facetious.] 

(iavix;  cli'N  r'ulU. 
FACE'ITOLSNES.S,    li-si'slii^i-nJs,  s.  [from  face- 
tious.]    Cheerful  wii;  mirlb. 
FA'CILE,  flsMl,   a.    [lacile,    Kreiicb.—L  Easy;  not 
difliciill;  |ierf<irmalile  \>iili  little  lutanir.     Milrvii. 
Evelyn.— 2.  Easily  siirnionntable;  easily   coniiuer. 

,Ahle,— 3.  Emy  of  access  or  converse;  not  siii^-iii- 


lioiis.    Ben  Juiiton.—Af  Tliant;  flexible;   easily  pcr- 
siiad.  d.  Culnniy. 
To  FACI'Ll  I  A  I  E.  t^-»Vi'i-iAte,  v.  a.  ffaciliter,  Fr-] 
I'o    make    easy;   }U    free    from    difiiculty.     Cic- 
rrnilun. 
FACl'LIlY,   ra-s1l'4t6,    s.     [f-C'liie,    Fr  ii<h.]-l. 
Eawnis-i  t.)  I)e  perioi'ini  d;  frtetium  from  difliiiilty. 
Halcigh.—Z.  UeadiiKSs    in    pi  rfonniiig;    dexterity. 
Dniiien.—3.     \itioiis     ductility;     easiness    to    be 
Itei's'iaded.  Baroiu—\.  Easiness  of  access;  alfability. 
S,i,lh. 
FACINE'KIOUS,  fjs-i-iii'ii  fts,  a.    Wicked;  facino- 

roiis.  SlitfUiiii'mr. 
FA'CING,li' liitt',  s.  [from  to  face.]  An  ornamental 

covering.  H'l.llon. 
FACl'NOROL'S,  fd-a  .'o-ii>s,   a.    [faiinora,   Latin.] 

Wxled;  atnuious;  defeslnlilv  bad. 
F.\Cl'NOllOL'SNESS,  fi-sli/6-rtts-i.Js,  s.  [from  fa 

ciMoroas.]     Wickedness  in  a  highdigree. 
FACT,  fila,  s.  [tacium,  Lat.]— I.  A  tiiirg  done.an 
elfect    prod  nee.  1.— 2.     Reality;     not     supposition. 
S'liftlrii'^c—i.  Action;  Aci-A.  Drydin. 
FA'CTIJN,iUkM.ftn.  s.  [facli-jii,Fr.]— 1.  A  party  in 
a  sta.e.    Suak^.—l.   'I'uniuli;    discord;   dissension. 
Cliin  iirlvn. 
FA'C  J  lONARY,  fik'sianSi-J.  s.    [iactionaire,  Fr.] 

A  paity  niijn.  S/wkyptnie. 
FA  CTIOUS,  fiusiifls,  a.  [facii  nx,  Fr.]-1.  Given 
to    ruction;   loud  and   viol.iit  in   a  party.  Shakx. 
—2.  Piocerdi.ig  from   piiblick  dissensions.     Kinf; 
Ch'irlen. 
FA'CTIOUSLY,    fik'slifls-lj,    ad.    [fioin    facuous.l 

Iiicliiintioii  to  piiblick  ditsei.sion. 
FA'CT10L'SNi:SS,fau'slifis.i.Js.  s.   [from  factious.] 

Inclinition  t  •  public!;  dissension. 
FAC  1  r'l'IOLS,fAix-iIsli'fi<.a.  [f.iciiiim,  Lat.]  Made 
by  art,  in  njiposiliun  to  what  is  mai'.i-  bv  nature. 
S;yle. 
FA'C  lOR,  fik'tfir.  s.   [fuctpur,  Fr.]    An  agent  for 

anolln*r;  a  substitute.  Soiil/i 
FA'CTORY.    fik'ijii-i,     s.      [from   factor.]-!.     A 
lious- or  liistrici  inhabit',  d  by  traders  in  a  distant 
country.- 2.  The  tniders  embodied  ill  oneplact. 
FACIC'IUM,  fAk-io''ftin,  s.    [I")c  loium,  Lat.]    A 
sei'r.-intempldjetl  aliUe  in  all  kini.  of  business;  as 
S'riu'j  in  the  Siratag  ni. 
f //crf/^i-'.filkidiifire.  s.  [Fnnch.]  Tlieact  ormaiv 

lu  r  oi'mikiiiL-anvihinf-. 
FA'CULfY,f;lU'ai:ti.  s.  [f iciilif,  Fr.  nicuItas,Lat.] 
—1.  The  power  of  doing  any  Miing;  al)iUl>.  Hooker. 
—2.  Powersof  the  iiiiiui,  imiigiiintion,  reason,  me- 
mory. S-ii'ift.—S.  [In  physic!.-.]  A  power  or  ability 
to  perform  any  action,  natural,  vital,  or  animal. 
Onincy.—A.  A  knack;  liabitnal  excellTiU'.e;  dexter 
nty.  Cinraiilon.—S.  ^nality;  disposition  or  h;l>it  of 
good  or  ill.  S/iaks.—6.  Power;  aiit'inrtty.  Shikt.— 
7.  Privili'gt;  right  to  do  any  thing.  Hooker.— V. 
FiK-nlty  in  an  niiiv  i  sity  denotes  itje  niasters  and 


Elo- 


pi-oltssois  of  ihe  se^el■al  sciencis. 

FACU'Nl),   fat.'oiid,     a.    [faeiimlus,    Latin.] 
ciiieni. 

Tu  FA'UDl.E,  (k  'ill,  v.  n.  To  Irille;  to  toy;  to 
play. 

To  !•  ADK,  fide,  v.  n.  [fade,  Frenjch.]— 1.  To  tend 
from  givater  to  less  » igoiir;  to  grow  weak.— 2.  'I'o 
tend  fram  a  brighter  to  a  weaker  colour.  Boijic— 
.t.  To  with.  r.  Hs  a  vegetaljh-.  haiih.—i.  'Iodic 
away  gradu.illj;  to  sanish.  A'liliion.-H.  'o  be  na- 
turally not  diiruble;  to  be  transient.  Lmki. 

To  FAUE,  fide,  v.  a,  Tq  wear  away;  to  reduce  to 
languor.     Diyden> 

To  F.ADGE.  t^.lje,  v.  n,  [jeFejan,  Sax.]- 1.  To  suit; 
to  tit,  to  have  one  part  con-asient  with  aiioiher. 
S/iiiki.—2.  To  agrii;  not  to  quarrel.  UiiUUntu.—i. 
I'osucceid:  m  hit.  L'E.itrnnfie. 

FAK'CES,  li'siz,  s.  [Lat.]  Excrements;  settlings; 
di-ers.    f^iiinry. 

■;■  FAG,  fjg,  v.  1.  ffiiligo,  Latin.]  To  grow  weary; 
to  faint  with  weaiiness;  a  word  scarce  used.  Mac- 
knirir. 

FAGK'Nn.fig.Jnd'.  s.  [from  fig  and  end.]— I.  The 
end  of  a  w  li  ofeloih.— 2.  The  refuse  or  meaner 
part  of  any  thing,  f  nMj/.OTc. 

FiVGOi'.  fllr'ai,  s.  [fsq^od,  Welsh;  fa^ot,  Fivncli.] 


FAI 


FAL 


File,  ih;  fill,  fai;-m4,  mJi;— pine,  \>\n;- 


-1.  A  bundle  of  sticks  bonml  incjellier  for  llie  fiii'. 
—2.  A  siildiei'  luiiiibeinl   in  t!ic   inusUr  roll,  but 
not  ri  ally  exi'iling. 
7o  KA'GOT,  fAii'At,  V.  u.  [fioin   ilie  noun.]  To  tie 

up;  to  bun<lli'.  Dnjden. 
To  FAIL,rAlf,  V.  n.  [failler,  French.]—!.  To  be  de- 
ticieiil;  ti)  case  from  fornicr  jv|.nl>;  to  iall  short. 
Locke. — 2.  To  l>e  extinct;  to  ct  ase  to  Ix;  iiroduced. 
Pimnis.—^,  To  cease;  to  |)eri<h;  to  be  lost.  Aildi- 
son,— 4,  To  die;  to  lose  lift.  Shcks.—S.  To  sink;  lo 
be  torn  down.  Isaiah. — 6.  'lodeea);  to  decline;  (o 
langjuish.— 7.  To  miss;  not  to  produce  ils  elH  ct. — 
8.  'lo  niiss;  not  to  ■sncceed  in  a  desifjn.— 9.  To  be 
deficient  in  duty.  IVakc. 
To  FAIL,f;\le,  v.  a.— 1.  To  desert;  not  to  continue 
to  assist  or  supply.  Siilriey.  Locke.— 2.  Not  to  assist; 
to  neglect;  to  omit  to  help.  Davies, — 3.  To  omit; 
not  to  perforin.  Urijikn.—i,  To  be  wanting  to. 
Kingt. 

FAIL,  file,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Miscarriage;  miss; 
iinsuccessftilness. — 2.  Omission;  noii-|iei-H)niiance. 
Slinks. — 3.  Deficienci;  want.— 4.  Death;  e\tiiiction. 
S'liikupfnre. 

FAI'LINCt,  fi'l?np,  s.  [from  fail.]  Deficiency;  im- 
pirK  ciion;  lapse.  Jiogin. 

FAI'LURE,  lile'yAiv.s.  [Inim  fail.]— 1.  Deficience; 
cessation.  H'uothvnrU- — 2.  Omiscion;  non-pertbriu. 
ance;  slip.— 3.  A  lapse;  a  slip-hl  fault. 

FAIN,  fine,  ;r;  [Feajn,  Sa\on.]— l.  Glad;  merry; 
clieeiful;  fond.  Spenser. — 2.  Forced;  obliged;  com- 
pelled. Hooker. 

FAIN,  fine,  ad]  [from  llie  adjcciive.]  Gladly;  very 
desirously. 

To  FAIN,  fine,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  wish;  to 
desii-e  fondlv.  Sf/enser. 

To  FAINT,  fint,  v.  n.  [faner,  French.]— 1.  To  de- 
cay; to  wear  or  waste  away  quickly.— 2.  To  lose 
the  animal  functions;  to  sink  motionless.  Guardi- 
an.—3.  To  grow  feeble.  Ecclus.—i,  To  sink  into 
dtjeclion.    Milton. 

To  FAINT,  fint,  v.  a.  To  deject;  to  depress;  to  en- 
feeble.   -^Ii'ikspmre. 

FAINT,  fint,  a.  [fane,  French.]—!.  LanRuid;  weak, 
feeble.  Temple.— 2.  Not  bni^ht;  not  vivid;  not 
striking-.  Newton. — 3.  Not  loud;  not  piercinp. 
Borjle.—i.  Feeble  of  body.  Unmb/er.—S.  Coward- 
ly; timorous*,  not  ■.  ig^oroiis.  Camden.— 6.  Dejected; 
depressed.  Hebrews,— 7.  Not  vigorous;  not  active. 
Davies. 

FAINTHKA'RTED,  fint-hirt'ld,  [faint  and  heart.] 
Cowardly;  timorous.  Isaiah, 

FAIN  rHEA'RTRULY,  fint-hirt'?d-l4,  ad.  [from 
fainthearted.]  Timorously. 

FAIN THKA'HTKDNESS.  l4ne-hart'?d  nls.s.  [from 
fainthearted.]  Cowardice;  timoroiisness. 

FA'INITNG,  fiiiiiiip,  s.  [from  f» int.]  Deliquiuni; 
tcmporarv  loss  of  animal  motion.  If'.semnn, 

FA'INTISHNESS,  fint'fsh-nSs,  s.  [from  faint.] 
Weakness  in  a  slifjhf  deG;ree;  incipient;  debility. 

FA'INTLING,  fint'liiipr.  a.  [from  faint,.]  Tiniorou'; 
feeble-mindt  d.     Arhvthnot. 

FA'INTLY,  fint'l*.  ad.  [from  faint.]— 3.  Feeiily, 
languidly,  ll'alsh.—?..  Not  in  blight  colours.  Pope. 
— .'!.  VVitliout  force  of  representation.  Shoks,—4. 
Without  strength  of  Iwdy.  Dryricn.—S.  Not  vigo- 
rously; not  actively.  Sh/^ks  —6."  Timorously;  with 
dejection:  without  spiiit.  Denham. 

FA'INTNESS,  fint'njs,  s.  ff,,,,,,  faint.]-].  Lan- 
guor; feebleness;  want  ot  strenK'h.— 2.  Inactivity; 
want  of  vi-iiour.  Spenser,— 3.  Timorousness;  de- 
jection.   Shakspeore. 

FA'INTY,  fint'J,  a.  [fi-om  faint.]  Weak;  feeble; 
languid.  Dnjr/rii. 

FAIH,  fire,  a.  [pnser,  Saxon.]— 1.  Be.iutiful;  ile- 
gaiit  (if  featuri  s;  handsome.  .';/iaks.—2.  Not  black; 
not  brown;  white  in  the  complexion.  Ilnle.—Z. 
Pleasing  to  the  eye.  Shnks:—A.  Clear;  pure.  Rtn'r. 
—5.  Not  cloudy;  not  foul;  not  ttmpestuous.  -  . 
Favourahl";  pros|>erims.  Prior.— 7,  Likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Shnks.—a,  Equal;  just.  Shales.— 9.  Not 
effect' d  by  any  insidiniis  or  unlawful  methods. 
Trnif/le.—lO.  Not  practising  any  fraudiihnt  or  in- 
sidious arts.  Pope.— II.  Open;  direct.  JJnjdcn.— 
12.  Gentle;  mild;  not  coiiipulsory.  S;jenser.~j3, 
Mild;   not  severe.      M:iion,-~l4,    Pleasing;   civil. 
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.W«/:.s.— 15.  Eqiiitabl.-;  not  injurious'.  iUifton^— IJ- 
Commodious;  easy.  Shoks/it'nre, 
FAIU.  fire,  ad.  [ii-om  the  adjective.]—!.  Gently; 
dcC(nli\;  without  \ioleiice.  Locke.— i.  Civilly; 
coinplaisantly.  Slifik.t.—3.  Hapjiily;  siiccessf  lly- 
S/{aks.—4.  On  good  itrms.     C'oll'er, 

FAIR,  fire,  i.— l.  A  biaiitv:  ell  piically,  a /''>- 
won. an.  Dryiicn.—2,  Hoiiestv;  just  dealing.  Ar- 
fji.fhnul. 

FAIR,  fire,  s.  [foire,  Fr.]  An  annual  or  slated  meet- 
inr  of  buyers  and  self  rs.   Ar'jiiihtot. 

FA'lllING,  (irt'iiig,  s.  [fi-om  lair.]  A  present  given 
ai  a  fair,     lieii  Jonsriv. 

FA'IRLY,  fire'li,  ad.  [from  fair.]-!.  Rcautifnlly. 
— 2.  Commodidusly;  ci  nveiiiently.  Drydcn,—^. 
Ilouestlj;  justly;  without  shift.— 4.  Ingenuously; 
plainly;  openly.  Pope,— 5.  Candidly;  without  si- 
nistrous  interpretaiicns.  Ihyden,-'';  Without 
violence  to  riiht  rrasoii.  I)ii,,U'n.—7.  Without 
blots.  Shcks.—S.  Completely;  without  any  de- 
ficience. 

FATUNESS,  firt'nls,  s.  [from  f>.ir.]-l.  Beauty; 
eleg-ance  uI  form.  Sidney.— 2,  Honesty;  candour; 
iiigenuily.     Aileihnry. 

FA'lRSi'OKEN,  far  sp6-kn,  a.  [from  fair  and 
speak.]  Riaiid  and  civil  in  language  and  address. 
Honker. 

FA'IRV,  fi'rJ,  s.  []:epii»,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  kind  of 
fabled  being  supposi  d  to  appear  in  a  diii.inulive 
human  form,  and  to  dance  i:i  the  meadows;  and 
reward  cleanliness  in  houses;  an  elf;  a  fay. — 2.  Kn- 
ch.Tiitress.     Shakxpearc. 

FA'IRY,  fi'rJ.  a.-l.  iven  by  fairies.  Dryilen,-2. 
Belonging  lo  fairies.   '^1  akspearc, 

FA'rUYSTONE,ri'ri-sioiie,  s.  A  stone  found  in  gra- 
vel pits. 

FAI'l  H.  ficA,  s.  [foi,  French.]—!.  Belief  of  the  re- 
vealed truths  of  rt  ligion.  Honker.  Hammond. — 2. 
The  system  of  ri  vc:ikd  truths  held  by  thtt  Cliristi- 
an  ehiirih.  Acts.  Common  Prayer. — 3.  Trust  in 
God.  .9;i7/>.— 4.  Tenet  held.  5-A'/(.j.— 5.  Trust  in 
the  honesty  or  veracity  of  another  —6.  Fidelity; 
unshaken  adht  n  nee.  Milton — 7.  Honour;  social 
confidence.  Dryitnn,—^.  Sincerity;  honesty;  vera- 
city. Sliaks.—9.  Promise  given.   Shnkspeare. 

FA'ITHBREACH,fi///'brJt5h,  s.  [faithand  breach^] 
Bivachol  fidelitj;  perfidy.    Shaksfienre. 

FA'ITHED,  f\ih'h\,  a.  [from  fa.ih.]  Honest;  sin- 
cere.    Shaksjieari}. 

FA'irilFUL,  li//i-tfil,  a.  [faith  and  full.]-!.  Firm 
in  adhei-ence  lo  the  truth  of  religion.  Ephesions. — 
2.  Of  true  fidelity;  loyal;  true  to  nlK  giance.  Milton. 
— 3.  Honest;  upright;  without  fraud.— 4.  Observant 
()fcnmp,^('l  or  promise.     Di'/dcn. 

FATTHFUI.LV,  fii'/i'fi\l.li,  .til.  [from  faithful.]-!. 
With  firm  belief  in  i-eligion.— ?.  With  full  confi- 
dence in  God.— 3.  With  strict  adherence  to  duly. 
.Viaks,—4.  Without  failure  of  performance.  IJry- 
den,—b,  Sinci-relv;  with  strong  prouiises.  Bacon. — 
6.  Honestly;  witfi-  ut  fraud.  South.— 7.  Coufident- 
Iv;  steadily.    Shnkspeare. 

F.VITHFULNESS,  fi^/j'lAl-n?s,  s.  [from  faithful.^ 
—1.  Honesty;  veracity.  Psalms.— 2,  Adherence  to 
diiiv;  loyalty.     tJn/den, 

FATtHLESS.ri.7/'l^s,a.  [from  faith.]-!.  Wilhwut 
belief  in  the  revealed  trullis  of  religion;  uncon- 
verted. Hooker.— 2,  Ptrfidious;  disloyal;  not  true 
to  duty.    Shaksfienre, 

FA'ITHLESSNKSS,  f\ih'\l'-\h,  s.  [from  faithless.} 
—1.  Treachery;  perfidy.— 2.  Unbelief  as  to  reveal- 
ed  ri  lieion. 

FVnoUR,  ""i'lftftr,  s'.  [faitaitl,  Fr.]  A  scoundrel;  r 
rascal;  a  mean  fellow.  ■S/.'enser. 

FAKE,  like.  s.  A  coil  ef  rope.    Harris, 

FAI.CA'DE,  rai-l  idt',  s.  [from  felx  falcis,  Latin.^ 
A  horse  is  said  to  mnUe  fnlcades.  when  he  thraws 
himself  iipot\  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as 
ii:  v^rv  (|iiitk  rurvels. 

FAT.CAI  FD.fai'I  i'Jd,».  [fdlcatin.Lat.]  Hooked; 
bent  like  a  SCI  the.  Harris. 

FALCA'TION,  fai-ki'shftn,s.  Crnoketlness.  Brovr. 

FA'LCi'ION.  fil'shfln,  s.  [fauchon,  Fr.]  A  shoU 
crooked  sword;  u  cimeter.     Dryden. 

FAXCON,  fiw'kn,  s.  [f«uUon, French.]— t.  A  hawk 
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'tr.iiiifd  for  stMirt.     1Valton.—2'   A  soit  uf  cannon 
} 
FA'r.rONPR.  fAw'kn-flr,  «.  [faiilconnier,  Fi-.]  One 

w'm  lirt^'l^  jiii'l  tmiiii  liawks.  Tciii/t!cp 
i'.\'{,ro\F,\\  liVko-\iit,  s. [falconnftle,  Fi'.]    A  sort 

<)' oiiliiancc. 
FA'I.CON'KY.nlvv'kn-ri.s.  The  act   of  training  fnl- 

i-'ini;  fiiwling;  with  thlcon?. 
FA'I/IA'VK,     ("ilMldtP,    s.    [falilarriiim.  barbarous 

lat.l   A   privilege  reserved  of  setting   up  folds  for 

«'ie«-|'.     finn-ix. 
J'A'J.niN'O.rtlMlntr.s.  A  kind  ofeoarse  cloth.    • 
FA'r.nSTOOI,,  nilil'staoi,  s.  [fald  or  loUl  and  stool.J 

A  i(ind   of  stdnl    placpil   at  the    south  side   of  the 

nlinr,    at  which  the  kings  of  England    kneel   at 

I'leiv  coronation. 


.  I  FAI,T,,  fill,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— i.  The  act  of  drnu. 
I  pin),' from  onhijfh.— i.  The  act  of  tumbling  fmni 
an  ert  c(  iMistuiv.  5'AoA-*.— .3.  The  violence  siifternl 
inUixippini;  from  oiihigh.  L'jcA-e.— 4.  Deaih;  over 
ihrow;  desirnetion  incurred.— 5.  Ruin;  di-^solutioii, 
Den  ham.— <i.  Uownfal;  loss  of  grtatuess;  declen- 
sion'  ti-om  eniinincc;  dcf^radaiion.  DnukL—l. 
DeclensionofKi-eatn.ss,  power  of  dominion.  Hvok- 
ei;—».  Ulininulioii;  dccivuse  of  price.  C/ii/tJ,—9. 
Oeulinution  or  diminution  of  sound;  close  lo  nm- 
sick.  Mi/ton.— 10.  Dtclivit>;neepdesctnt.  Bacon. 
—11.  Ciiiaract;  cascade.  Po/i,-.— 12.  The  outlet  of 
a  current  nito  any  other  water.  A/lr/ison.—n.  The 
autumn;  tall  of  the  leaf.  Dry(len.—\4.  Anythinic 
that  falls  in  Kieat  quantities;  :  sa./f,«of  snow.— 15. 
TUeact  of  falling  or  cutiing^down. 


liiHU  a  !ii):her  place.  S/iaki,:—2.  To'drop  from  an 
eifof  to  a  prone  iiosturt .— 3.  To  drop;  to  be  held 
no  loncfer.  Arf.f. — 4-  To  move  down  any  descent. 
Biniiii.—fi.  To  drop  ripe  from  the  tree.  hniah.—6. 

To  pass  at  the  outlet;  as  a  river.  Arbinhnet. — ".  To 
t)«-  lie  t'  rmintd  to  some  purticular  direction.  Cheym. 
—  R.  To  apostatize;  to  depart  frotn  faith  or  pood- 
Uess.  Afiltu».—9.  To  die  by  violence.  Milton.— \0, 
To  ctiMie  to  a  sudden  end.  DiriM— 11.  To  be  d(- 
gi-wled  Trom  an  high  station.— 12.  To  decline  from 
j)ower  or  empire.  Ac!iHwn.—\3.  To  enter  into  any 
state  worse  than  the  foniu-r.  Dri/rff>i.— 14.  To  de- 
crease; to  be  diminished.— 15.  To  ebb;  to  prow 
shall'w. — 1(1.  To  di-crease  in  value;  to  hear  less 
price. — 17.  To  sink;  not  lo  amount  to  the  full.— 
IS.  To  be  rejected;  to  become  null.— 10.  To  de- 
cline from  violence  to  calmness. — 20.  To  ei>terinto 
dnv  nw  state  of  body  or  mind.  Knol!ei:—2J.  To 
sink  into  an  air  ordiscimtent  or  dejection.  Bncon. 
— 22.  To    sink  below  som  thhip    in  comparison. — 


T«F..\I.I.,  fill.  V.  n.  pret.   I  fell;  compound  pret.  I      FAI.LA'CIOUS,  fJI-lA'shAs,  a.  Lfallacieux,  Fr.]— l. 
h.ive  lallen  orfain,   [pellan,    .Saxon.]- 1.  To  drop  j       Producinp    mistake;  sophistical.  Souf/i.— 2.    Dtceit- 

fi'l;  mockine:e<pect!iiion.     Mi/loit. 
FALLA'CIOUSI-Y,  fai-li'shds-li,    ad.    [from  falla- 
cious.]   Sophislirally;    with   purpose    to   deceive. 
Brit-cvn. 
FAI.LA'CIOUSNRSS,  I4l-li'.shfts-nls,  s.  [from  fal- 
lacious.]    Tendency  to  deceive. 
FA'LLACY,    fAl'l4-sJ.    s.     [fallacia,    Latin.1      So. 
pliism;  loijical  artifice:  deceitful  argument.  Sidney. 
FA'I.LAX.lal'Uks,  s.  Fallacy.  A  philosophical  teriij. 

Boi  un. 
FALLAUI'LITV,   fai-li-bll'J-tJ,   s.    [from  fallible.] 

I.iiibleneyi  to  he  deceived.  It^nHi. 
FA'LLIBLE,fil'li.bl.a.[fallo,   Latin.]    Liable  to  ei- 

rour.     Tttylui: 
FA'LLING,  fal'Ung:,  s.  [from  fall.]  ludentings   op- 
posed to  puiminence.  Mili.tou. 
FA'LLIXGSICKNESS,  fAl-lliigvsJk'n?  .  s.    [fall  and 
sickness.]    The  epilepsy,  a  disease  in  which  the  pa, 
tientis,  without  any  warning,  deprived  at  once  of 
"is  senses,  and  falls  down. 
23.  To  liap|>en;  to  t)eFal.     Donne— 24.  To  come  by     F.V'LLOW,  fil'lo,  a.  [palepe,  Saxon.]— 1.   Pale  red 

.1 .      ....  ...   ..     „,    ^.    ....   I      or   pale   yellow.    f/n/(W/(.n.— 2.  Unbowed:  left  to' 

rest  after  the  years  of  tilla'  e.  Hay.iaril.—S.  Plough, 
ed,  but  not  sowed.  Howt-f.—i.  I'liploughed;  uii» 
cultivated.  S/inks.—5.  Unoccupied;  neglected- 
Hiidibras. 
FA'LLOW,  f4l'lo,  s.  [from  the  idjcctive.]-!.  Ground 
|>louE:hed  in  o  der  to  be  ploughed  afi^ain.  Moitimer, 
—2.  Ground  Iviiig  at  rest.  Rowe. 
To  FA'LLOW,  f  ai'lo,  v.  n.    To  plough  in  order  to 

a  srconil  ploui^hin^.     Mortimer. 
FA'LLOWNESS,  fdl'lo-iigs,    s.  [from   fallow.]  Bar. 
reniiess:  an  exemption  from  bearing  fruit.  Donne. 
FALSE.  fAlse,  a.   [falsus.  Latin.]— 1.    Not    morally 
true;  ex  pivssing  that  which  is  not  thought.  S/iokt. 
—2.  Not    physically  true;  conctiving  that    which 
does  not  exist.  Dnvics.—3.  Supposititious;  sncceda- 
neous.    Bncon.— 4.    Deceiving  ex|x  elation.     /,'£f, 
trance— S.  Not    agreeable  to    rule,  or  propriety. 
SlmKi.—6.    Not    honest;     not     just.      Donne.— 7. 
Tii-achenuis;    perlidious;  traiterous.- 3.    Counter- 
feit; hvpocriiical;  not  real. 
Tu  FAL.sk.  filse,  V.   a.    [from  the  noun.]-L  To 
violate    by    failure   o''   ve^Hcity.    S^tnser.—i,  To 
d.ciive.  Sjtcnsrr.—2.  To  deft  at^o  balk;  to  .  \-ade. 
S^n^rr. 
FALSEHF.A'RTFD,    fAlse.hiri'R    a.    [false   and 
hean.]  Treacherous;    l>erfiilluiis;  deC<  ittul;  hollow. 
Baron. 
FA'T.SKHOOn.fAlse'hud,  s.  [from  fal*  .]-!.  Want 
of  truth;  wniit   of  venicity.— 2.  Want  of  hoiiestyi 
ireneherv.  Milton.— 3.  A  lie;  a  liils."  assrrti 'ii. 
FA'LSKLY,  f*ls. 'I*,  ad.  [fr<un  f8lse.i-l,  Contmrily 
to  truth;  not  truly.     Cnvrrnnienl  of  t,'wTitigiii:—2. 
F.rrotirously;    by    mistake.  Smulriilnr.-Z.  I'eilidi- 
"uslv;  tr  nchenmjly. 
FA'LSKNTSS,    f^w'nls.  s.  [from   'alse.]-!.    Coii- 
traiWiy   to  truth.— 2.  Want  of   vt-ratit);  violation 
ol       promise.      T-llofson.—3.      Duplicity;    di  ceit. 
lfnmmonr/,—4.  TiTaclierv;  perfidy;  trailuroiisness. 
ff'Vffr.'. 
FA'LSKJI,  fJl'..rir,s.  [from  false.]  A  deceiver. 
FALSJf  lABLF..    fJl'si-'l-a  bl,    a.    [(it>m     falsify.; 

■f.iable  111  be  couuterli  iled. 
FALSIFICA'TIOX,   fAl-si-f^kA'shftn,    s.    [laNillca- 
rion,  Flench.]- 1.  The  act  ut"  coutitt  rfeiting:  any 


ch»nei>:  to   light   on.     ^/inKs.—^S.  To   come  in  a 
statetl  method.     Holrler.—26.   To  conie   unexfiecf- 
edly.     Boyk. — 27.  To  be^in  any  thing  with  ardour 
and  vehemence.    H/ile.— 28.  To  handle  or  treat  di- 
rectl}-.     Jilili.ion.— 29.  To  come   \-indiclively,  as  a 
punishment. — ."iO.  To  come  by  any   mischance  to 
any  new  possessor.    KnoUcs. — 31.  To  drop  or  pass 
by  carelessness   or    imprudence.     .SVi'//?.— 32.   To 
come  forcibly  and  irresistibly.— 33.  To  become  the 
property  of  any  one  by  \ox\  chance,  inhprit.ince. 
Dunham.— 34.  To  langiiish;  to  grow  faint.     JMi- 
son.—3-i.  To  l>e  horn;  to  be  yeaned.     Mortimer. — 
3fi.  To  FALL  nwny.  'l"o   gnlw  lean.  Arhutlmot.— 
37.  To  FALL  rnvny.  To  rex  nit;  to  chanirc  allegi- 
ance.    Kiriif.t.—3».' To  F Athnivnif.  To  apostatize. 
—30,  To   FALL  anni/.  To  perish;  to  he  lost.— 10. 
TV)  FALL  oivny.   To  dielme   gradually;  to  fad  •.— 
4t.  To  FALL  Onrk.  To  fail   of  a  promise  or   pur- 
pose. Tr.ylor.— 42.  Tu  FALL  hafk.    To  recede;  to 
?ive    away.— 43.    To    FALL   dmvn     To  prostrate 
himselfiii  adomtion.   Pinlms-— 44.  ToFMA.dmotu 
To  sink;  not  to  stand. -45.  Tn  FAIL    dmvn.     To 
bend  as  n  suppliant.  Iain/i.—4r>.  To  FALL  from. 
To  revolt-  to  dep»rt  from  adh'-rence.     Unyward. 
—47.  To   FALL/n.  .To  concur;  to  coincide. — 1U. 
To  recur,  to   yield  to.     Swift.— 49.  To  FALL  o;^. 
To  separat.-;  to  b<"tnoken.     .S/ink.'.—.V>.  Tn  FALf. 
<jT.  To  peris)-;  fodh  awav— .51.  To  FALL  off'.  To 
(iposinilw.     Mi/Ion.— 52.  To  FALL  on.  To  beirin 
eagi  riy  to  do  anv  thing.     Dniden.—S3.  To  FALL 
en.    To  make   an  nssiiull.   .Viakji.—54.   To  FALL 
ever.  To  revolt;    to  desert  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  .9/iakt — 55.    To  FALL  out.    To  quarrel;  lo 
jnr.   S'dney.—sr,.  Xn  FALL  out.  To  happen;  to  Ic  - 
faj.  Hofkrr.—S7.  To  FALL  fa.     To  begin  eager'y 
toeat.- 5?.  To  FALLr<i.  To  apply  hinisi-If  tn.—fto. 
7o  FAIL  under.  Ttt  be  iiibiect"  »o.    Tut/tor.— f,0. 
To  F.\LL  nndcr.    To  be  nincre>l  with.   Addisim.— 
f'\.  To  FALL  "/!ion.  To  attack;  to  inv;jde.—««.   T„ 
FALL  npon.  To  attempt.   Ilnlder.—f<3.  To    FALL 
'//>«•(.  To  rush  against.     Addison. 
ToFALI,  r.\ll,v.  a.— 1.    To  drop;  to  let   M\.  S!,akf. 
—2.  To    sink;  to  depress.  Bacon.— 3.  To  iliminish 
in  valui;  to  let  sink  in  price,    lerkr.—i.  To  yean; 
to  bring  forth.    Shakafr-are. 
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thing  so  as  to  make  it  appear  wbat  it  is  not.  Bacon. 

— 2.  C(ii!*'iii:t;i  li.     Urooine. 
-  A'LSIFIKR,  t>l)',i-fi.6v,  s.  [from  falsify.]—!.    One 

tliat  eoinucifrirs;  one  that  makes  any  lliine;  «ciu 

wliat  it  is  Tioi   /i'ji.'f.— 2.  A.  !iar.  L' Estrange. 
To  FA'i.SIKY,  f.il'si-li,  v,  a.    [:alsilii.'i-,  iMfiich.]— 

1.  To   eountfiti'ir:  to  forf;e.   Huoker. — 2.  To  coi'.- 

Ciiif;  to  prove-  i'alse.   Addison- — 3.    To  violate  by 

f.!l..i-h.i<Mi.      h.  fii,Ut:.i. 
to  FAX^IFY,  fal'si-rl.v.n.  To  n-11  lies,  ^oiitfi. 
FA'LSll'Y,  ril'si--ti,  s.  [li^lsitas.  Lat.j— 1.  Falsehood; 

eoiiti-ai-iety  to  ti'mli.  Saiiilijs.—i.  A  lie;  an  eiTour. 

r.'^M '■/>. 

To  FA'LIRR,  fil'tflr,  v.  n.  [vaiiltiir,  Islantliek.l— 
I.  To  hesitate  iu  the  utterance  of  words.— 2.  To 
liiil  in  any  act  ofthe  bixly.  S/inkf.—^-  To  failin 
any  ait  of  the  omierstantline.   J^mke. 

t'u  KA'LTKK,  idl'tfir,  v.  a.  To  cleanse;  to  sift. 

FA'I.TEHINOLY,  fAl'tflr-ins-li,  ad.  [from  falter.] 
With  hesilaiion;  with  (lifficiilly. 

To  KA'MULK,  fSm'bl,  V.  n-[fambler,  Danish.]  To 
hesiiate  ■SKinvfi: 

FAMK,  fame,  s.  [faina,  Latin.]—].  Celebrity;  re- 
nown. Ail'lisiin.—2.  Report;  ronioiu-.  Jottnin, 

FA'MEn,  faoHl,  a.  [fi-om  fame.]  Ilcnownuti;  cele- 
liratKl;  miieh  talki  d   of.     Dnirlcn. 

FA'MKLESS.  finu'ljs,  a.  "Without  fame.  May. 

FAMI'LIAU,  (4-!  Si'var,  a.  [lUmiV.ans,  Latin.]— 1. 
Domestick;  relating  to  a  lanii)y.  Pijpe.—2.  Affable; 
not  rormal;  easy  jn  conversation.  Skak,^. — 3.  Un- 
cereioonioiu;  liee.  Siilitey.—i.  Well  known,  n^nits. 
— S.  Well  acqnainted  with;  apcnstonipd.— i.  Com- 
mon; freqni-nt.  LtirUe.—l-  Easy;  unconstrained. 
Atltl:.ion.~8.  Ton  nearly  aeqnainted.  Caiiidrn, 

FAMl'MAK,  fa  niJrySr,  s.  An  intinmte;  one  lung 
aciiliaintrd.    Ragcr.i. 

FA^ilHA'K^TY,  f;i-ni?l-yJ-ar'i-tJ,  s,  [familiariie, 
Fr.]— 1.  Easin  ss  of  convi  rsatioii;  omission  of  ce- 
i-emony  — 2.  Aeiiuaintante;  habitude.  Attcilmry. 
—3.  Easy  inh  tvonrse.     Pope. 

To  FAMl'l.IAKlZE,f4-mll'ya.t-i7.e,  v.  a.  [familiaji- 
ser,  French.]—!.  To  make  easy  by  habitndi'.— 2. 
To  brmg  down  from  a  state  of  "distant  superiority. 
Adiliiun. 

jWMl'LlARLV,  famll'yar-li,  ad.  [from  familiar.] 
— 1.  UnccrenioniousI);  wiih  freifiom.  Biicou.—Z. 
Commonly;  frequently.  Rale/,^/t.—3.  Easiij ;  with- 
out lormaiitv.  P'/f. 

PAMl'LLE,  fA-mJel',  [en  famille,  French.]  In  a 
family  \vav.     Suift. 

7.\'jMILY,  fAiu'e-le,  s.  [fanfilia,  Latin.]— 1.  Those 
who  live  in  the  same  house;  household.  S-n'iJ'l.—2. 
Those  thai  descend  from  one  common  procrenitor; 
a  race;  a  ^ener.iticn.— 3.  A  class;  a  tribe;  a  spe- 
cies.    Bacon. 

i'"  \'.MINE.flm'in,s.  [famine,  Fr.]  Scarcity  of  food; 
dearth.    Hale. 

To  FA'MISH.  fam'ish,  v.  a.  [fiom  tames,  Latin.] 
—1.  To  kill  with  hunger;  to  starve.  Shaks.—2. 
To  kill  bv  deprivation  of  any  thing  necessary. 
Miltim, 

To  FA'MISH,  fi>m'ish.  v.  n.  To  die  of  hunger. 

FA'MISHMEN  lVram'lsh-ni§)U,  s.  [from  faniiib.] 
Want  of  fooil.     H'ikm-ill. 

FAMO'SlTY,fa-n»3s'i-ii.  s.  Renown.  Diet. 

FA'MOUS,  fi'nids,  a.  [tameux.  Fr.]  Renowned;  ce- 
lebrated.    I'earham-     Milton. 

FA'MOUSLY',  la'niAs-l^j  ad.  [from  famous.]  With 
celebi-ity;  with  gnat  fame. 

F.\N.fJn.  s.  [vannns,  Lat.]— 1.  An  instrument  used 
by  ladies  to  move  the  air  and  cool  tliemselv.s. 
AtterO'iry.—i.  Any  thing  spread  out  likea  Ionian's 
fan.  L'Eslrange^^S.  The  instrument  by  which 
the  chalf  is  blown  away.  S/ioAr* — 4.  Anything  by 
which  the  air  Ismovcd.— i.  An  instrument  to  raise 
tin;  fire.     Hooker. 

'/y  FAN,  fin,  v.  a.— 1.  To  color  recreat.-  with  a 
fan.  S/M:ita!or.—2.  To  ventilate;  to  att'ect  by  air 
prt  in  motion.  Mit'on.—S.  Vo  separate,  as  by  win- 
iiowing.     Bnron. 

VANA'l'lCAL.fa-iid>'4  kai,  a.  Fanalick. 

FAN'A'TlCISM.iA-iiit-i-si/.ni,  s.  [fi-oiu  fanalick.] 
Enthusiasm;  reliijious  frenzy.    Rogers. 

FANA'TICK,  f5-uif1k, a.  [fanaiicus,  I,at.]  Eulliu- 
siastick;  superstitions.    Milton, 
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FANA'TICK.  fj.r,5t'ik,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  An 
eiiihiisiast;  a  man  n.ad  with  wild  notions. 

FA'>iC}FUL.fAii'si-!il,a.  [fancy  and  full.]-!.  Im- 
aginative; rather  guided  by  imagination  than  rea- 
son. ll'oa(l7tnrd.—2.  Dici:ned  by  the  imagination, 
not  the  reason.    Ilayr.-crd 

FA'NCIF-LT.LY,  f4n's4-lAl-4,  a  [from  fanciful.]  Ac- 
cor<li:?£  to  the  wiUhtess  of  imagination. 

FA'NCIF'JLNESS.  fjr.'vj.ai-iijs,  s.  [from  fanciful.] 
Addiction  to  the  pleasures  of  imagination. 

F  \'NCY.  fji/sj,  s.  [phaniasia.  Latin.]— 1.  Imagina- 
tion; the  jiower  by  which  the  mind  forms  to  itself 
ioiiiges  and  repiesentaiiiins.  Granville-— 2.  An 
opinion  br^l  rather  by  the  imagination  ih^n  the 
reason.  Clnreruhn.—S-  Taste;  iJea;  conception  of 
lliini^s.  Adilison. — <i,  Imagi-;  conception;  thoi!i;ln. 
.S'/iriks.~S.  Inclination;  liking;  fondness.  Collier. — 
6-  CajM'ice;  Unnour;  whim.  Dryden.—7.  Frolick; 
idle  sclieni-;  vagary.  VEsirnnge.—Z-  Something 
that  pliiis,  s  or  i  nti  riains.     Bacon. 

'i'«  FA'N'CY.  f'an'si,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ima- 
gine; to  believe  without  being  able  to  prove. 
Sprat  I. 

To  FA'NCY.  fan'sJ.  v.  a.—!.  To  poni-tray  in  the 
mind;  to  imagine.— J.  To  like;  to  be  phased  with. 
Raleigh. 

FANCYMO'NGEU,  fAii'sJ-mfing-pfir.  s.  One  who 
df-als  in  tricks  ol  imagination.  Shakxpcnre. 

FA'NCYSICK,  fin'si-^jk,  a.  [fancy  and  sick.] 
One  whose  disterajier  is  iu  his  own  mind.  Z,'£i- 
i  range. 

FANt",  fin^,  s.  [fane,  French.]  A  temple  consecra- 
ted to  reliirion-     P/iilips. 

Fd'NPAKON.  Cin'fd  r6ii.  s.  [French.]-!.  A  bully; 
a  liecto;-.— 2.  A  blusterer;  a  boaster  of  more  than 
heci.n  perliirni.     Drydfn- 

FANFAUONA'DE,  fSn-fir-o-nade',  s.  [from  fanfa- 
roii,  French.]  A  bluster;  a  tumour  of  fxtitious 
disnity.     Sn-ij't. 

Tu  FAfJG,  fftn'g.  v.  a.  [pan^an,  Sax.]^To  seize;  to 
gripe;  to  clutch.    .?/ial  fpeare. 

FA\G,  fing,  s.  [from  the  verb  ]— 1.  The  long  tusks 
of  J>l>oar  or  other  animal.  S/ia/cs.—2.  'Ihe  nails; 
the  talons.- 3.  Any  shoot  or  other  thing  by  which 
hold  is  taken.    Evelyn. 

F.V'NGED,  iSngd,  a  [from  fang.]  Furnished  with 
fangs  or  long  teeth;  furnishid  with  instruments, 
in  imitation  of  fangs.     Philips. 

FA'NGLE,  Mnn'gl.  s.  [from  pinjan,  Sax.]  Silly  at 
tempt;  trifling  scheme. 

FA'NGLED.  fjnq'gkl,  a.  [from  fangle.]  It  is  scarce- 
ly used  but  in  iiew  Jangled;  vainly  lond  of  no- 
velty. Quick  wits  be  in  desire  new-J'unghd.  Aa- 
cham. 

FA'NGLESS,  fing'jjs,  a,  [from  fang.]  Toothless: 
witliont  teeth.     Shakspeare. 

FA'NGOT,  fang'L-dt,  s.  A  quantity  of  wares. 

FA'NNEL,  fin')ilf,  s.  [fanon,  French.]  A  sort  of  or- 
nament like  a  scarf  worn  about  the  left  arm  of  a 
mass  priest. 

FA'NNER.ftn'nfir,s.  [from  Ian.]  One  that  plays  i 
fan.    Jeremiah. 

FA'NTASIED,  fSii'd-hl,  s.  [from  fan  .sy.]  FillK'. 
with  fanci(S.     Shak.s/care. 

FANTA'SM.fSn'tizm,  s.  [See  PHANTASM] 

FAN  TA'STICK.f.'li-'as'ti:  ,  \ 

FANTA'STICAL,f4n-ias't4-kil,  5 "• 

[iantaslique,  French.]— I.  Irrational;  hred  only  in 
the  imajfination.— 2.  Subsisting  only  in  the  fancy,- 
imaginary.— 3.  Capiicious;  humorous:  unsteady.— 
A.  Whimsical; fanciful.     Sidnei/.    Addison. 

FANTA'STICALLY,fa!i-ras'i4^kil-*.sd.  [fmrn  Tan- 
tasiical.]=r-].  By  the  iM)Wer  of  imagination.— 2.  Ca- 
I)riciously;  humorously.  Shaks.—S.  Whimsically. 
Greu: 

FANTA'STICALKESS,  faii-tas'ti-kJl-nis.^ 

FANTA'STICKNESS.  f  Jn.tAs't1k-o2s,  5  '' 

[from  fantastical.]—!.  Huniourousness;  mere  com- 
jiliance  w  ith  fancy.— 2.  Whinisiculness;  unreiisona- 
bleness.  Tillntson'.—'i.  Caprice;  unsteadiness. 

FANTA'STlC(),fan-i4s-tJ'k4,  s.  [Ilal.]  One  full  of 
whims.    Shakilieare. 

FA'NTASY,  f  iii'ta-si,  s.  [fantasie,  Fr.]— 1.  Fancy; 
imagination;   the   power  ot   iinag:ining.    Dcvir.u 
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V^a'f'^'t.— 7..  TJp«:  im.iijf  nl'  'lie  mind.  Spenser. — 3. 

Hum  mv;  iiii:liii:>li<>n.   tVhl^ifte. 
i-'AP,  ri|),  a.  Fiiil.tl<f<l;  (trunk.    Slmkspenyc. 
FAH,  far,  ail.  [Ffop,  Saxon.]— !•  l"  great  extent  in 

It'ngdi.  Priur.--?^.  To  a  Rveal distance  i)rii)>;ressivelY. 

Shaks.—i.  Koniotily  at  a  jfivat  distanie.    Knullcs. 

~5.  i'o  a  distiinee.    Jin.'u'g/i.—G,  In  a  great  |>vn't. 

Jnily.H  —7.  In  a  trreat  pmiimtion;  hy  many  d.^jrees. 

—i.  I'll  a  great  lieiglii;  j.iaftiiilieeiiily.    S/iaks.—St . 

'I'o  a  CMtain  puiiit:  to  a  eeittiin  lUsjfci'.  Ilnminiiiicl. 

T  Uoi<iiii.—\0,  Jt  is  useil  ulien  in  coiiijiosiiion;  as, 

ftir-s/iuoliitg,  fnr-ieeiiig, 
VAlt-KBrCH,  lar-leisli',  s.    [far  and  flleli.]  A  deep 

stralasjem.    Hiidifjra;). 
FAll-KKTCHEO,  far-f?lslu',  a.  [far  and  fetch.]— !• 

Bi-on<lit  from  i)laces  remote.  Millun.—Z.  Studiously 

soug!it;  elaboratelv  straini-d.   Smith. 
FAR-PlK'KCINCi,  fir-piir'sin^,',    .  [far  and  pierce.] 

Siniiinsf,  or  penetratin.j;  a  Kreatwav.  Pope. 
FAR-SHOO'TING,  fAi-sli(iit'ln(j,  a.'    Sliooting  to  a 

ereat  'listanee. 
FAR,  fir,  a.— 1.  Distant;  renuile.  Dnjtlcn.—'2.  From 

F.AK.   From  a  remote  place. 
FAH,far,  s.   [contracted  from  t'arrovv.]  Young  pigs. 

Tiissei: 
To  I'-AUCIC,  fiirse,  v.  n.  [farci;.,  I..uin.]— 1.  To  stuff; 

to  lilt    witU   mingled  ii'^r  ■  iu-iiis.    Camv.—Z.   To 

extend;  t  ■  swell  oiit.    SUak.Wfun: 
F.VUCl!;,  firse,  s.     [fircer,   French,  to    mock.]     A 

>  ramalick  ivpresentatiiin  written  without  r'-jjula^ 

ri(v.    /)ryileii, 
FA'iiciC  \L,  fAr'si-kai,  a.  [from  farce.]    Belongiii^- 

to  a  farce.    Gaf. 
FA'RCY,  fars4,  s.   [farcin,  Frencli.j  The  leprosy  of 

horses. 
FA'KDKD,  f  iir'<l2d,  part.  a.  [from  larder,  Fr.]  Paint- 
ed.   ShciiHtunc. 
FA'ROKL,  far'dSi,  s.    [fiu-dello,  Ital.]     A  bundle;  a 

little  pack.    Slink ipanr. 
To  FARE,  fire,  v.  n.    [pipan,  S:)x.]— 1.  To  go;  to 

pas^;  to  travel.    Fn'trfax. — 2.  'Vo  be  in  a  state  good 

HI  bad.  iVnlier.—Z.  To  proceed  in  any  liain  of  con- 

sequ  noes,  good  or  bad.     Mil'oi:. — 1.  t"o  liapjien  to 

any  one  well  or  ill.    Soiit/i.—5.  To  feed;  to  eat;  to 

be  entertninetl.  Brown. 
FARK,  fire,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.   Price  of  pnssa  .e 

in  a  vehicle  by  hindorby  wa;er.  Dryrleii.—'i.  Food 

prepared  fiu'  ibc  table;  provisions. 
If  \  p  |.- W1.--T  I    S  '''ii'e'w^l,  or  fire-«'il',  }     , 

— 1.  The  partiuff  cofiipliment;  adieu.  S!iaki,—2,  It  is 
sD.iK-tiiiies  used  only  as  an  expression  of  sepa- 
ration, wUhotit  kindness.    IVnUcr. 

IVVRKWI'VLL,  fire-wJr,  s.  L'^-nve;  act  of  departtne. 
Milluii. 

FAUIMA'CKOUS,  f;lr-i-ni'shi\s.  a.  [;Vom  farina,  La- 
tin.]   Mialv;  tasilnij  like  meal.     Ar'/iil/mol. 

FAR  M,  f  .inn,  s.  [f.  rnie,  French.]— 1.  tliMund  let  to 
u  ti  nam:  i^ruund  cultivated  i>y  anotliei  man  up  ii 
condition  of  pa) i  pirtofthe  ])rufit.  Ilrii/ivfiril. 
—i.  The  state  of  lands  let  out  to  the  cuUi.re  of  te- 
nants.    Siintser, 

To  V  VRM,  farm.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— I.  To  let 
out  to  tenants  at  a  certaiti  rent.—;,.  To  take  at  a 
ciiiiin  rati  .    Cdmikii.—'i.  To  culiivaic  laniU. 

?A'llMKU,f:ii'mi'ir,  s.  [feriuier,  Fr.]-1.  One  who 
t;uliivaies  hired  ;[:;roiiiid.  Shtikii.—2,  One  who  cul- 
rivates  i;roiind.     Mortimer. 

FA'KMOSI",  f:ii'iui»t,a.  [superlative  of  far.]  .Most 
di-.tni-t.    Or  ,lr.. 

FA'RN'ESS,  fir'iiJi,  s.  [from  lar.]  Distance;  reniute- 
iie«s.    Cnrcw. 

FARRA'GINOUS,  fir-riidje'e-nfis,  a.  [from  fn-- 
nii^ii,    L.itin.]      FonmU    of   dillerent    materials. 

\Broiv». 

PARRA'GO,lXf-\k'fi<i,  s.  [I.at.]  A  irjnss  for.Med  con- 
fiK  lUv  of  siver.il  iiigroilieiili;  u  medley. 

FA'RRIER,  flr'ii-ftf,  s.  [ferrier,  Vi-.]— j.  A  slioer  of 
hors  ■».  D/g//i/—2.  One  who  jirolesses  the  medicine 
of  hordes.    Swilh 

To  FA'RRIiiH,'fil/ri-ftr,  v.  n.  [frinn  the  noun.]  lo 
practise  physics  or  cliiruv;;ery  on  liories. 

FA'RKOW,f4r'r6,  s.  [jreajih,  Saxon.]  A  little  pig. 
S/t'iktperire. 

To  FA'RROVV,  fir'ro,  v.  a.  To  brin^' pi^i.  Tusivr. 
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FART,  lirt,  s.  [j:c]\r,  Saxon.]  Wind  from  behiid. 
Siirkiiiii'. 

To  FAR  1,  fart,  V,  a.    To  break  wind  behind. 

FA'RTHKR,  fa/  IH  Jr,  ad.  We  ou^-lit  to  w  rll.'./.r- 
t/iri-.  and  fnrlhi-'il.  [j;o]i?S  .)i,  j:upi)ep,  Sa\.]  A.  a 
(greater  distance;  lo  a  giealer  ilistaiice;  mme  lU- 
niolily.    Locke. 

FA'RIHI^.R,  f.ar'l'HSr,  a.  [supposed  from  Ur, 
mine  probably  trom  forth.]-!.  More  remote.  D-ij- 
lien.— 2.  Longer;  tending  to  a  greater  distaite. 
Dryilcu. 

FAlllJJICRANCE,  fii'THji-ilfise,  s.  [more  po- 
perly  furtherance.]     Kncourageme  it;  promotiui. 

FARTHERM()'Rb;.far-rnir-mine',  ad.  [mole  jiU" 
perl)  furlheriiiore.]  lies  des;  over  and  above;  Ikc- 
wise.    fiaiei^/i. 

To  FA'R'l'HKR,  far'THJr,  V.  Ii.  [nnu-e  properl' to 
further.]  To  pru:uoie;  to  facilitate;  to  advaice. 
JJnjden. 

FA'Rl'HKST,  fiKTH&st,  ad.  [more  properly "ur- 
tbest.]— ;.  At  the  greatest  distance.— 2.  To  the 
greatest  distance. 

FA'RTHliSl,  fai-'THJst,  a.  Most  distant;  re- 
motest. 

FA'HI-HING,  f^i'THing,  s.  [yeopBing,  Saxoi.]- 
l.  'I'lie  fourth  of  a  p.  i^ny.  f(/c/i;tc.— 2.  Copiiermo.' 
ncy.  Gill/.— 3-  It  is  usid  soijietimes  in  a  s-iise 
hyperbolical;  as,  it  is  not  worth  &  Jlirt/iiiig;  or 
proverbial. 

F.VR  I'HINGALK.  fili'THlng-gai,  s.  A  hoop  iiset: 
to  spread    lie  netiioat.    Sie'if.. 

FA'Rl-HlNGSWOUrH,  fii'lHingz-wi^rtA,  s.  A> 
much  as  is  sold  for  a  lariliiiig.    Arjuthnut. 

FA'SCES,  fis'sj/.,  s.  [Lat.]  Rods  anciently  ca-rie;l 
■  beinre  the  consuls.    Dryileii, 

^'.-I'ir/.f,  flsli'i-;!,  s.  [Latin.]  A  nllet;  bandage 

FA'SCTA  rKl),  lAsh'i-i-lgd,  a.  [trom  fascia,  Lain.j 
Uouii.l  with  rillets. 

FA'JCIA'TION,  fash-i-i'shSn,  s.  [fascia,  Ljtin.^ 
Bandage.  IViscnuin. 

To  FA'.SCINA  TK,  ijs'si-nite,  V.  a.  [liistilio.Lat.] 
To  bewiteii;  to  enchant  to  iniliience  in  some 
wicked  and  secret  maunv'  .    Drriiy  ii'  riHii. 

FASCINA'TlON.fas-si-na'shiin.  s.  [l;ot;i  tascnate.; 
'I'he  power  oract  of  bewitching,  eucf-iiitnu-!]!. 

FA'SCINE,rX,'sh\c,  s.  [French.]  A  lagg-.t.  Ad 
fliiOti. 

FA'SCIN0US,f5s'si.iifis.  a.  [fasciiiuin,  Lat.]  Caused 
or  acting  b)-  witclicnilt.     Il'irx'i.i/, 

FA'tiHlON'.  fisli'rtn;  s.  pacDii,  Fiencli.]— 1.  Forlii; 
make;  state  of  any  tiling  with  regaid  to  ap.iear- 
ance.  Liike.~2.  The  make  or  cut  of  clothes,  '•'/lak.s. 
—3.  MRMiier;  sort;  way.  Uayn-fir.l.-A.  Ciisto.n 
operating  upon  dress,  or  any  domes  Jtk  ornauicnls. 
S/inks.—5.  Custom;  ^eiierjl  practice,  .r/ic'ri.v.- fi. 
Manner  I  nitated  fromaiiotiKr;  way  e^lahlislicd  by 
precedent.  S/iiiks.—7.  General  ap;>i'iil)atioii;nmdr. 
Pij/>e.—!i.  Rank;  cimdition  above  liie  \ulgar.  /{a- 
/(viA.— 1.  Any  iliiiijr  worn.  S/mks.—lO.  Thefarcj; 
a  disteai|»er  in  hors  s;  the  horses  leprosv.  S/,/ikf.' 

To  I'A'SHIO.V,  f,ts!i'dn,  v.  a.  ['"arimer,  Fi-eiKh.]- 1. 
To  liirin;  to  luoiild;  to  figuiv.  ffo/»7.:,'.'i.— 2.  To  fit: 
to  adopt;  to  accommodate.  -V't'o tf /■.— 3.  lo  cast 
into  external  ainiearaiice.  Shtik  . — I.  To  niske  iU- 
cording  to  the  rule  pr  .cribed  by  ciistuiu.    Locke- 

F.VSHIONABLK,|-iUh'dn.a-bl,a.  [from  f.islion.]- 
J.  Approvetl  by  custom; established  by  custcm.  A'a- 
l!ers.~i.  Maile  according  to  the  mode.  Drjilen.— 
3.  Observan  of  the  mode.  S/inkt.~A.  ILuii.grank 
above  the  viili;ar,  and  below  iiobiliiy. 

FA'SHIOXAHLK.VKSS,  lilsli'lin-A-bl-nJs,  s.  [aom 
liishi'inable.]    .Modisii  >  leg;iiice.     I.oti.r. 

FA'SHIONAllLY.f4sli'iin.a.blA,ad.  [IVumi  fashimia- 
ble.]  In  a  manner  confoi'iiiublo  to  custoai;  with 
modish  cl  gance.   Smtth.. 

FA'SHIDMST,  fJsh'rtn-Jst,  s.  [fiiim  fasliioii.]  A 
Ibllower  of  tl»-  mode;  CDXcomh. 

FA':SHION..Mt)NGl':R.rdsh'iin-n.i^!iK--Jr,  s.  A  slii- 
('■er  of  tiishioiis.    Shnk\\'ienrr 

FA'SHION-MO'NGKRING,  fish'ftn-mftn-'gfir-lng, 
a.    Belnniiig  like  a  fashion-monsri  r.   -S/inks. 

To  FAS'l",  fAst,  V.  n.  [fastan,  (iotlii"^.]— 1.  To  ab- 
stain from  liiuil.  Bncon.—i.  To  niortily  the  bi«ly 
hy  religious  abstinence.    Bible. 
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yABT,  rtst,  s.    [from  tlie  verb.]— 1.  Abstinence  from 
flotl.     Taylor— 2.  Ri  ligioiis  inoititicatioii  by  absii- 
it-iice;  relijfioiis  liumiliaiion.     AiwUiry. 
■  r.fist,  a.  [pii'r'c,  Sax.]— !•  Film;  iinmoveabk'. 
'itt0n.—2.  Strom-,;  impregiiab'.e.  S/teii.iei:—i.  Fi\- 
.  Tanple.—i.  OeL-j);  sound.     S/iaks.—S.  Firm  in 
hci-euce.   Jiichnm.—6.  [tVoni  aVst,  AVtlsli.]  Spee- 
;  quick;  switt.  Davie-i.—T-  FAST  aud  loose.  L'li- 
clrtaiii;  variable;  iuco)isiant.   Suln/'y- 
FAST,  ISst,  ad  — 1.  Fnnilv;  inimoveably.   .S/ia!cs.-~2. 
isi.ly;  nearly.    Kiio'i/i:—3.  Swiflly;  nimbly.  jD«- 
nk'<. — 4.  FiTqueiilly.  Hammoml. 
To  PA'STEN,t'is'sn,  v.  a.    [from  fasl.j— 1.  To  make 
f:ti;  (omaKt. lirm.    Diy(ien.—2.  To  hold  tO'.;etlitr, 
eemt  lit;  to  link.— 3.  To  affix;  to  enjoin.   Sw{ft.— 
To  s(am|>;  to  inipvess.     Shftks.—S.  To  sctilu:  to 
CI  ilirm.  Uecay  </ /"«£(!/.— e.Tolay  on  with  strength. 
£  yikn. 
To    A'STEN,  flb'sn.v.ii.   To  fix  himself. 
FATIENKK,  fis'sii-iir,  s.   [fioni  fasten.]    One  that 
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1  ER,  fds'iii-.  s.  [from  f  St.]  He  who  abstains 
fr^Mi  lood. 

FATIHANDED,  f.i9t'hand-5d,  a.  [fast  and  hand.] 
Ajaricinus;  tlosehandid;  covetous.    Bncon. 

FASl'lDlO'Sriy,  (^s-lidios'i-li,  s.  [from  faslidi- 
oui  ]  Disd.iitifiilness.    S.i'Jt. 

FAblTDlOUS,  f4s-ild'i-fl%  or  fSs-( id'ji-fis.  a.  [fasti- 
diiEtis,  I.at.]  Disdainful;  squeaiuisli;  delicate  to  a 
viik   Bt:n  Junson.    S<i"tli. 

FA Sri'DIOUbLY. f-ls-ti  I'^-fis-l^,  ov  fAs-tid'.jfe-as-le, 
a.  [from  fastidious.]  Disdaintiilly;  squeamishly.  Go- 
vernment of  I  lie  Tongue. 

FAS  •l'DIOUSNESS,r4''-tW'J-as.n?ss.  or  fAs-lid'je- 
ds.ijss,  s.  [from  fastidious.]  Disdainfulness;  scorn- 
fulitss;  conteniptuousness;  squeaniishness. 

FASJI'dATED,  fSs-tidje'4-i-lH  a.  [fastigiatus, 
Lat]   Koofed  with  a  slope. 

rA'SfINGDAY,faM'inK-di,  s.  [fa?t  and  day.]  Day 
of  ihortilication  by  abstinence.     Tnytor. 

FA'STNKSS,  fast'nJs,  s.  [from  fast.]—!.  Firmness; 
firiJ  adherence.  Bacon.— 2.  Strength;  security. 
D/iiiei:—3.  A  strong  place;  a  place  not  easily  for- 
Cfdi— 4.  Closeness;  conciseness;  not  diffusion. 
j^scliam. 

FA'S"U0US,f4s'tsIiu-As,a.  [fastuosus,  Lat.]  Fj-oud; 
hauthty. 

KAT.filt,  a.  [p*t,  Sax.]— 1.  Full-fed:  plump;  fleshy. 
Arh\ttltnol.—2.  Coarse;  gross;  dull.  Di'xjdeii.—?'. 
Wifalthy;  rich:   Mil/on. 

FAT,  fit,' s.  An  oily  and  sulphureous  part  of  the 
blowl,  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  mcuibraiia  adi- 
posa|  from  the  innumerable  little  vessels  which  are 
spieid  amonH't  them. 

FAT,  fit,  s.  [pa;t:.  Saxon.]  A  vessel  in  which  any 
thirij  is  put  to  ferment  or  be  soaked,  commonly 
wrili-n  vat. 

To  FAT,  cat,  V  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  fat; 
tn  f-i  tell.    Abbot. 

7'oFAT,  fAt,v.ii.  To  grow  fat;  to  grow  full  fleshed. 
L'Eh-otiii.e. 

FA'TAL,  fi'tSl,  a.  [fatalis,  Latin.]— 1.  Deadly;  mor- 
tal; (esiructive;  causing  destruction.  Dryaen.—2. 
Frocclediiig  by  destiny;  inevitable;  necessary.  7"//- 
liitii:i^—3.  Appointed  bv destiny.    Baron. 

FA' rA|.lS  T,  fi'iil-l?st.  s.  [from  fate.]  One  who 
mainjains  that  all  things  liappai  by  inviucible  ne- 
cessiA.    IValts. 

FA  rA'trrV,  fi-tSl'i-tJ,  s.  [futa!iie,  French.]— 1. 
PreiliMination;  jir  di  levniined  oi-der  ov  series  of 
t)ii)i'»H  nnd  events.  Soiit/i.—%  Decree  of  fate.  King 
C/t/irUv.—3.  Tendni'-y  to  rianper.   Brvivn. 

FA'TVLLY.  f:\iai-lA,  ad.  [from  fatal.]— 1.  Mortally; 
dfsuiietl>rly;  even  to  de.ith.— S.  By  the  decree 
offale.    Bi'i'illeif. 

FA'TALNKSS,  ii't4!-n?s,  s.  [from  fatal.]  Invinci- 
ble neci  ssity. 

FAI  K,(ate, s.  [fatum,  Lat.]— 1.  Destiny;  an  eternal 
series  of  successive  causes.  Miltvn,--2,  Event  de- 
termined. S/inlci.—3.  Death;  destruction.  Di-ydeii. 
— 4.  Cause  of  death.   Dri/dcn, 

KA'TKD.fi'liSd,  a.  [fremfiie.]- 1.  Decited  by  fate. 
}Jryi/r!i.—2.  MoiklUd  in  any  n;aiiiier  by  fate. 
Prior.— 3.  Endued  with  any  quality  In  fate. 
f>ryder., 
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FA'  IHRR,  f  4'THJr,  s.  [>a»ep,  Sason.]-l.  He  by 
w  hom  the  sou  ai.d  daughter  is  (jcgottin.  Dnvon.— 
2.  The  first  ancestor.  J{oniani.—3.  'I'he  appellation 
of  iinold  mnii.  Cunulen.-i.  The  title  of  any  man 
reverend.  S/iaks.—5.  One  who  has  given  original  to 
any  thing  good  or  bad.  Genesis. — 6.  An  iccksiasti- 
cal  writer  of  the  first  centuries.  StilliUi,J'.(ct.—7. 
One  who  r.cts  with  paternal  care  and  tLiidcrnes!-. 
Mj.-S.  The  title  of  a  jmpisli  confessor,  jiilitiaon.-— 

9.  The  title  of  a  senator  of  old   Home.  Uryilen.— 

10.  The  appellation  of  the  first  person  of  llie  aii:i- 
ralile  Tiiiiitj-.  Taylor.— 11.  'Hie  conipellation  of 
God  as  Creator.  Common  I'n.yer. 

To  FATHER,  f^'THir,  v.  a.— 1.  lo  take;  to  adopt 
as  a  son  or  daughter.— 2.  To  supply  w iih  a  tatliir. 
S/iaks.—3.  To  adopt  a  work.  Sioif{.—4.  'I  o  ascribe 
lo  any  one  as  his  utt'spring  or  piiuluctiiiii.  Jlnoker. 

FA'THEU  INLAW.  fa"l  H4i-ln-liw,  s.  [lioin  fa- 
ther.] The  fa;heL' of  one's  husbaiiil  or  Vite.  .^d- 
diion. 

FA'THERHOOD,  fa'TH?r-hud,  s.  [from  father.] 
The  character  of  a  father.    Hall. 

FA'l'HEHLESS,  fa'rilfr-lJs,  a.  [fiom  father.] 
Without  a  fiither. 

FA'THERLlNESS,f a'THjr-lJ-n?s, s.  [from father-] 
The  tenderness  of  a  fill  her. 

FA'THEKLY,  fi'lH2r-l4,a.  [from  father.]  Pater- 
nal; like  a  father.  ShaksJ>er.re. 

FA'lHEULY.fA'THji  le.ad.  Li  the  manner  of  a 
father.    Milton, 

rA'THERSHlP,fi'THjr-shlp,s.  [from  father.]  Fa- 
therhood; paternity;  the  relation  of  a  fmlier;  the 
chaiactir  of  a  faiher;  the  authority  of  a  father. 

FA'THOM,  f4TH'&m,  s.  [p*«m,  Sax.]— 1.  A  mea- 
sure of  lengili  containing  six  feet.  Hottle.r.—2. 
Reach:  j)enet;:ition;  depth  of  coiitri\'aiice.   Siiaks. 

To  FA'THOM,  fiTH'im.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!. 
To  encomjiass  with  the  arms  extended  or  encircling. 

2.  To  reach;  to  master.  Dryikn,—3.  'I'o  sound;  to 
try  with  respect  to  the  depth.  l'cltoii.—4.  'l"o  pene- 
trate into,  to  find  the  bottom;  as,  /  cannot  fathom 
/lis  dciinn. 

FA'THOMLESS,  f^TH'iim-lJs,  a.    [from  fatliom.]r- 

1.  That  of  which  no  bottom  can  he  found.— 2.  That 

of  which  the  circumference  cannot  be  embraced. 

Shakspenre. 
FATI'DICAL,  fa-tld'^kil,  a.  [fatidicus,  Lat.]   Pto- 

plieiick;  having  tlie  power  lo  foreiel.  Huivel. 
FAl  I'FEROUS,  fA-llt'li-i-as,  a.      [fatifer.  Latin.] 

D  adiy;  mortal.   Diet. 
FA'IlGABLE,fat'4-gi-bl,a.    [fatigo.  Lat.]    Easily 

wearied. 
To  FA'l'lGATE,f4t'4-gate,  V.  n.   [fatigo,  Lat.]  To 

weary;  to  fiirigue.    Sliak.ipeare. 
FATI'G UE, f4-leeg',  s.    [tatigue,  Fr.J— 1.  Weariness; 

lassitude.— J.   Tiie    cause   of    weariness;     labour; 

toil. 
T"  FATI'GUE,  f  4-iJig',  V.  a.     [fatigiier,  French.] 

To  tiie;  to  weary. 
FA'l  KI'DNIED,  fit'kid-nld,  a.     [fat  and  kidney.] 

Fat. 
FA'rLING,fit'Ung,  s.   [from  fat.]  A  young  animal 

fed  fiit  for  the  slaUi^hter.    Isaiah. 
FA'TNER,  fat'nJr,  s.  [from  fat.]    That  which  gives 

fatness.    Arbuthnat. 
FA'TNESS,  f  Ji'n^s,  s.    [from  fat.]—!.  The  quality 

of  being  fat;  jiliimp.- 2.  Fat;  grease.    Spenser.—        1 

3.  Unctuous   or  greasy   matter.     Bacon.— 4.  Olea-        1 
ginoiisness;    sliminess.      Arbuthnut-S.     Fertility;         .^ 
friiiiiuliiess.     Genesis.— 6.  That  which  causes  fir- 
lilit)'.    Philips. 

FATT,fSt,  s.  Is  a  measure  mentioned  in  the  statutes 

to  contain  eii;ht  bushels.    Ternics  de  la  Ley. 
To  FA'ITEN,  fit'tn,  v.  a.     [from  tiit.]— I.  To  feed 

up;    to  make   fleshy.      Ai lmllmoi,—2.   'Yo   make 

fruitful.   Drydcn.—3.  To  feed  gmssly;  lo  increase. 

Dniden. 
To  FA'l  TEN,  fit'tn,  v.  n.  [from  fat.]  Topowfat; 

to  be  pampered.    Oirvay. 
FA'TUOUS,fitsh'ii-fts,a.    [fatuiis,  Lat.]—".  Stupid; 

foolish;   leelile  of  mind.    Glunville.—i.  Impotent; 

wilho'it  (brer.   Denlium. 
FATU'lTY,  fi-tfi'4-te,  s.  [fatuite,  Fr.]   FuolishtuJSsv 

weakness  of  mind.   Kin^  Charles. 
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FA'  r\VITrEU.fii'wli-tJtI,a.  [fataiij  wit.]  Heavy; 

<lull.    S/i/i/xw/icnrt;.  •  ■ 

FA  .)1Y,  t  Jt'ii,  a.    [IVoiu  fat.]     t'lictuous;  oleagi- 
nous; gri'-as) .    B.iron.  ' 
I'A'l'CKlON.  lal'siit'iii,   s.     [Ste  FA'LCHION.]     A 

iioukfd  swiirl.    Uiiiih-i. 
F..'7.'i7:£,.  law' Jl,  !<.   U'^viidi.]   'llitlinit  of  a  spi- 

( its  dl'  tlir-  piliiitiei'. 
FAVI'J-LOU.S,lJ-.il  Irts,  a.  [ra\iU:i,  I.:U.]  Coiisiuing 

of  usIk-s.    Rrimir. 
FA'ULCONM'A.v'Un.    Sof  FALCON. 
1' AUL  r,di'.  s-     [laiiK  ,  tii-iicli  ]-l.  Otlc-nce;  slislit 

iridif;   su'iievvlial    li;ible   to    ciusurc.     Hooker.— 2. 

IJ,  lecf;  want;  abseuoc.    Shtikijit:urc..~i.    I'lizzlc; 

(limciilty. 
Tu  FAULT.f  dU,  V.  ii.  [fVoin  tlic  imiiii.]  To  he  wroiiij; 

10  (ail.    S;H>iscr. 
Tu  FAUL  T,  f^lt,  V.  a.     lo  cliaige  willi  a  fault;  to 

aic.iisc. 
FA'UI.TKR,  tal'cftr,  s.     [from  fault.]     An  oncnder. 

Falrf'i.v. 
FA'UL  FKINUER,  f  ili'f  Ind-di-,  s.    [fault  and  (Ind.] 

A  leiiiiir*  1-. 
FA'CI.riL\,til'li-li,ail.  [from  faulty.]  Not  lightly; 

ir.iidopc-i'lvj 
FA'i;i/nNtSS.r-ll'tJ-u?s,<;.  [from  faulty,]—!.  Bad- 
ness; viciousiiess;  evil.     Siilncij. — 2.    Deliiiqueiii-y; 

aiiual  oltViices.    Himkcr. 
FAVLTLESS,  f.i|i'lJs,  a.     [from  fault.]     Without 

fault;  |)crtict.   t'uhjnx. 
FA'UI/FY,  fil'ti.  a.    [fautif,  French.]— 1.  Guilty  of 

a  fault;  blauii-able;  orinilual.     MiUoii'—i.  \\'ro\\\;; 

oi-roii"on\.     Huuktr.—!).  Difi.'eti\p;  bad  in  any  ve- 

sjnei.    Bniou.    " 
FAUN,  fiwn,  s.    [I'auiius,  Latin.]     A  kind  of  rmal 

deify.     Miltoii'f  Lyiida.i. 
To  FA'VOUR,fa'vi\i-,  v.  a.    [favor,  Latin.]— I-  I" 

suppori;  to  regard  with  kiiidni-ss.   Bacon.— 2.    I'o 

assist  vvitli  advania^j-s  or  conveiiitiiets.  AildUu)i.-~ 

3.  To  conduce  to;   to  contribute— 4.  To  resemble 

in  feature.    S/itctafor. 
FA'VOUR,  fi'vAr,  s.    [favor,  Latin.]—!.   Kindness; 

kind  r>  £j;ud.   Slinkt.—i.  Support;  d> fenc- ;  vindica- 
tion, if'/^'c/t.— 3.  Kindness  ?,'rauted.  Sh/iiei/.—A.  L>  - 

iiily;   luil.liiess;    niiiiij.ilion  of  ptuiisbment.     Sv'J't. 

— 5.  Leave;  tjoudwill;  pardon.    I'valmi: — fi.  Object" 

of  favour;  person   or   thinu;  fkvmired.    Millun.—l. 

Siunttlnng  given  by  a   lady  to  bo  worn,— 8.    Any 

thinj;  worn  openly  as  a  token.   Sliaks. — 9.  Featur<.-; 

Counteiiance.  Smilh. 
FA'VOUIl  ABLE,  fis  fti-a-bl,  a.  [favorable.  Fr.]— 1. 

Kind;  pro|)iiious;  aif  ctionate.    Shnki. — -2.   Pallia- 
tive; triider;  averse   from  censure. — 3.   Conducive 

to;  coiitribuiiiiu  to-     Ttinlile.—4.    .\cci)miuodate; 

convenient.  ClunJiilon.—S.  Bt^iitiful;  well  lavour- 

ei! ,   ■'!//rnsri; 
FA'VOUK.VBLENE.SS.  fa'vfir-4-bl-n5s,  s.    [from  fa- 

vouvabl  •.]    Kindness;  beniijnitv, 
>A'VOl'RABLY,fi'vai-a-blA,ad:  [fiwm  lavourabK.] 

Kiiidl);  with  favour,    Ho/frrf. 
FA'VOURl'.D,  fa'vflid,  pariicip.   a.— 1.    Uegarded 

with  kindness.    Pupe.—2-  Featured.  With  locll  or 

m.    S/i~iitrr. 
FA'VtH'RF.DLV,  fi'var-?d-!i,  ad.     With  «r«  or  (1.', 

in  n  lair  or  foul  uiaiiiur. 
FA'VOUREH,  ti'vfti-ftr,  s.  [from  favoOr.]  One  who 

liivoure,  one  who  regards  witli  kindness  or  teiuler- 

lU'js.    Dnuirl. 
FA'VOl'UnE,  li'vfli-lie,  ,.  [favori,  favorite,  Fr.]— 

1.    A  peiNon  or  t'^ioij  lieloved;  one  retjaiiled   wiili 

favour.    Po/'c.—2-  One  chosen  os  a  couii>anion  bj 

hi»  supciimir.   Clarfmltni. 
rA'VOURiri3M,fA'var-lt-l7.ni,  s.     Tin-  bestowing 

of  favour  on  particular  persons,  from  whim  or  ca- 

l)rice,    Slicriiim. 
FA'VOURLKSS,   fA'var-lSs,    a.    [from  favour.]— 1. 

Unfavoured;  not  rvtrarded  with   kindness.- 2.  Un- 

favouiinc;  unpropiiiiius.  Speiiter. 
FA'U.SEN,  f(V'3ii,  s.    A  sort  of  larpe  eel,    Chnpmnn, 
FA'l.'.SET,fAsMt,  s,    Daiiss<t,  Fr,]  The  pip.-  insert- 

e<l  into  a  vessel  to  give  vent  to  the  liquor,  tij/il  stoj)- 

pt<l  up  by  a  pe;j  or  spiifirut . 
rA'.t'SSEBRAYE,  t(5»'bvii,  s.     A   small  moinit  of 

earth,  four  fathom  wide;  creeled  on  thelevclroui»d 

iJie  foot  of  the  rarojiait.  Harris. 
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FAU'lOK.fiw'ifii-,  J.  [Lat.  fauteur,  Fr.]  Favourer; 

rountenaiicer     il.  ;i  Jcntoii. 
FA'U'IUICSS,  I.Aw'irijs,  s.    [fautric.-,  Fr.]    A  woman 

that  favours,  or  eouiitenanees,  C/iapiii/in. 
FAWN,  fiwii,  s.  [lain,  Fr.]  A  young  u< '  r. 
7"(il-.\WN,  finn,  V.  n.— i.  To tourt  by  frisking  be- 

(bre  out;  as  .1  dog.    Si.incy. — 2,  To  coiiit  by  any 

means.   Siii,r>i.—3.  Vo  court  servilely.    Milton. 
FA'AVNER,    ti.v'iiftr,   s.     [ii-oui    tawn.]     One    that 

fawns;  one  tli.it  p:iA  s  servile  courtship. 
FA'WNING,  lAwn'iug,  s.  f from  to  fawn.]  Cringing 

ser\  iliiv.   S/uiks.  Jiilm,  Cam''- 
FA'WNINGLV,  f  iw'i.ing  14,  ad.  [IVura  fawn.]  In  a 

eriugins  s  rvile«ay, 
FA'XED,  fik'siid,  a.     [from  pax,  Saxon.]     Hairy. 

Cniitdim. 
FAY,  fi,  s.  [Ifc-,  Fr.]— 1.  A  fairj ;  an  elf.   Millon.-2. 

Fai;h.   [foi.  Fr.]   'Sprmer. 
FE'ABERRY,  ri'bJi-ri.  s.    A  gooseberry. 
To  FEAGUE,  fie^j,  v.  a.   [fegen,  German,  to  sweep,] 

To  whip;  to  chastise. 
FE'AHY,  fj'dl-t*.  ,s.   [feaultd,  Fr.]  Duty  due  to  a 

superidur  lord.   Milton. 
FEAU,f(lie,  s.  [rejian.  Sax.]— I.  Dread;  terrour;  ap. 

jirehension  of  d;:nger.  Locke.— %.  Awe;  dejection 

o'"  mind.    Genesis.— i.  Anxiety;  solicitude.    Macra' 

beet.— A.  That  which  causes  fear.  Sliakn.—S.  Some- 
thing liuiig  up  to  scare  deer.   Uaiah. 
FEAR,  tire,  s.    [Ft'^pa,  Saxon]    A  companion.   Ob- 

soleic. 
To  FEAR,  lire,  v.  a.    [j.-eapan.  Sax.]— 1.  To  dread; 

to  consider  with  apprehensions  of  terrour.  DryUiiu 

—2.  Ti>  fright;  to  make  afraid. 
To  FKAH,  lire,  v.  n.— 1.  To  live  in  horrour;  to  be 

afraid.   S,'tak.t.—2.  'I'o  be  anxious.   Dvyden. 
Fli'ARFUL,  fire'lill,   or  fJi'.dl,   a  -1.  Timorous; 

easily  made  alraid.  Shnks.~2.  Afraid.   David.— 3. 

Awful;  to    be  reverenced.    Exuilus.—A.  Terrible* 

drendl'ul,    T'Uoljon. 
FE'ARFULLY,  f4re'f4l-l4,  or  fJr'f6llJ,  ad.     [from 

fearful,]—!,  'I'iniorotisjv;  in  fear,     S/iaks.—2.  Ter- 

ribl\ ;  di .  nilftillv.  Shakipeaic. 
FK'ARKULNESS,  iin'fi'il-ii?s,orfJr'ful-n?s,s.  [from 

feari'iil.}— I.  Tiinorniisnoes;   habitual    timidity.— 2. 

•Slate  of  being  afraid:  awe;  dread.    South. 
-JE'A RLESSLY,  fiie'l^s-li,  ad.  [from  fearU ss.]  With- 
out terrour,    Drrny  of  Piety. 
FF/A11LK,SSNKSS,  f^ie'l^s-'ii^s,  s.    [from  fearles».] 

Ex  iiiiiiion  from  fear.   Clareiitton. 
FE'ARLKss.ii,-,  'igs,a.  [from  fear.]  Free  from  fear; 

iiUiepid.    Tetiiplr-. 
FEASIBI'LIIY.  f4-/.i-bll'i-ij,  s.   [from  feasible.]  A 

tiling  practicable,   flroien. 
FE'ASIBLF:.  ti'ze-bl,a.   [faisiWe,  Fr.]    Practicable; 

that  iiiav  beefltcted.    Glamille. 
FE'ASIULKNESS,  lii?  i-bl-njs,  s.    [from  feasible.] 

Feasibiiiu;  practicableness;  practicability. 
FE'ASIBLY,  ti'/.i-bli  ad,    [trom  feasiUe.]    Practi- 
cal)!}. 
FE.\S  T,  fiist,  8.    [feste,  French.]— I.   An  entertain- 

nieur  ofthe  table;  a  sumptuous  tkeat  ol  great  uiim- 

birs.    Cenesii.—2,  An  anniversary  day  of  rejoicing. 

Sliak.i.—3.     .Soii:etliiiig   delicious    to    the    palate. 

Lotkr. 
To  KKAST,  fiest.  v.  n.  To  eat  sumptuously. 
'/•aFE.^.S'i'.  liisi,  V.  a.— 1.  'I'oeiitertahi  sumptiuiuslj;. 

Hnyn<iiril.—2.   To  delight ;  lo  pamper. 
FE'ASIKR,  tiisi'fli.  s.     [from  feast.]— 1.  One  that 

faws  'I   lieioiisly.     Taylor.— 2.  One  that  enter.taiiu 

maL";iti>-ei>ilv. 
FK'AS  11  '.  L,'fi4si'fft|,  a.    [feast  and  full.]-!.  Fej- 

tivt;     jo)ful.      Milton.— 2,     Liixufiuusi    riotous. 

Pop,: 
FE'AS  run  E.fiist'rhc.s.  [least  and  rite.]  Cujtom 

obs.'rvi  d  in  enieriainnients,    P/ii'ipi: 
FR.AT,  lite,  s.   [fait,  French.]— i.  Act;  deed;  action- 

.-!peiiscr.~2.  A    trick;    a    lutlicrous  pcrUirmancc. 

Bacon. 
FEAT,  rite,  a.     [fait,  Fr.]-l.  Ready;  skilful;  inecr 

nious.  Shnks  —2.  Nici ;  neat-  S/i6ks/>earr, 
To  FEA  I",  fite,v.a.  [fiom  theadjeeiive.]  Tofashion. 

S/inkf.  Ci/niMine. 
1  FE'ATEdfd,  fi'lt-is  or  If t>h4-fls,  a.    Neat;  dei- 
'      lerous.  ' 
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■FE'ATEOUSLY,rt't^-fls-!*,  or  rt'tslii-fls-lJ,  a.  Neat- 

Iv;  dexterously-  Spruser, 
FE'ATHRH,  I'gTH'il,,  s.    [peBeji,  Saxon,]—!.  The 

jilunie  of  birds.    Nni't0n.—2.   An  ornament;  an 

riiipty  title. — 3.  [X'pon  a  horse]   A  sort  of  natural 

friz7!ini'  I')>ii      Fanirr's  Dirt. 
To  FE'/V'lf'iiiR.  iJTH'flr,  v.  a.— [from  the  noun.]~ 

1.  To  (Irt  li  in  leathers.— 2.    To  tif  with  feathers. — 

3.  To  tre  id  as  a  cock.    Dryden.—i.  To  enrich;  to 

adorn.    Baron —S.  To  FE ilHEH.  one's  nest.     To 

get  riches  together. 
FE'ATHERBKD.  f^TH'ftr-bSd,?.  [f.at'ier  and  bed.] 

A  bed  stuffWl  with  f  withers      Domu: 
FF.'ATHERClNCrUUEt),  flTH'fti  slnk-tshiixl,  a. 

Girt  roiinil  with  feathers.    Grny. 
rE'ATHERDRlVER.Ife  rufli-ilrl-vfir,  s.    [f^atlier 

and  drive. T  On"  that    cleaines  O-athers.  Derliam. 
FE'ATHEKED,  fjTH'fird,  a.    [from  feather.]-!. 

Clothed  with  feathers.   Dryden.—2.  Fitted  with  fea- 
thers; carrvinp;  r.-ather«.  as  nn  arrow. 
FE'ATHERiEDGE,  fj  ITI'dr-Sdje,   s.      Boards   or 

planks,  ihri  have  one  edge  thinner  than  another, 

are  call  d  frat/icrc'lge  stiitf    j\foxon. 
FE'ATHEREDGED,l2  rH'Sr-Mjil,  a.  [feather  and 

edice]  Belnng^ing  to  afi'atlieredge.    Murrintei: 
FE'ATHERFEW,  f jTH'fii-tA,  s.    A  i)1ant.     Morli- 

FE'ATHERLESS,  fJl"H^&;-l?s,  a.    [from  feather.] 

Reinp  without  feathers.    Hoxvel- 
FE'ATHERSELLER,  t^TH  ftr-sSl-Iir,  s.     [feather 

and  seller.]  One  who  sells  Heathers. 
FE'ATHERY,  fSTH'ftr-^,a.  [from  feather.]    Ch)th- 

ed  with  feathers.    Milton. 
FE'ATL"? ,  rtie'li,ad.    [from  feat.]    Neatly;  nioiblj . 

Tickell. 
FE'ATNESSj  Ste'nJs  s.  [from  feal.]  Neatness;  dex- 

teri'y. 
FE'ATURE,  fj'tshire,  s.    [failure,  eld  Fr.]— 1.  The 

cast  or  make  of  the  face,  Shaks.—I!,.  Any  lineament 

or  single  part  of  the  face. 
To  FE'ATURE,  fi'tshftre,  v.  a.  To  resemble  in  cotin- 

tenance.    Shnkspeare. 
FE'ATURED,  f^tshird,  a.    Graced  with  good  fea- 
tures.  Shaks.  Much  Ado. 
Ta  FEAZE,  fSze,  v.  a.    To  untwist  the  end  of  a 

rope. 
To  FEBRI'CI TAl  E,  fS-btls'i-tite,  v.  a.  [febricitor, 

I.at.]   To  be  in  a  fever. 
FEBRI'FICK,  fibrlf'ik,  a.     [from  febris  and  facio, 

Latin.]     Feverish.      Chciterfiild. 
FE' BRIFUGE,  f Jb'ri-fi.ie,  s.    ( fehris  and  fugo,  Lat.] 

Any  medicine  ser\ieiable  in  a  fever.    Floyn- 
FE'BRIFUGE.  fJb'ri-fije,  a.     Having  the  power  to 

cnre  f  vers.    Arbuthiiol. 
FEBRlL.flb'rIl.a.     [febrilis,  Lst.]     Constituting  a 

fever;  caused  by  a  fever.  Harvey- 
FE'BRUARY,  f Jb'ri  i-r4,  s.     [Februarius,  Latm.] 

The  name  of  the  second  month  of  the  year. 
FE'CES,  fh'ski,  s.  [fxces,  Lat.]— 1.  Dr^gs;  lees;  sedi- 
ment; subsidence.— 2.  Excren\ent.    Arbuthnot. 
FE'CULENCE,  fJk'iVlSnse,  7 
FE'CULENCY,  fJk'i-lJn-si,  5 

[fcEculentus,    Latin.]—!.    MuHdiness;    quality    of 

abounding  with  lees  or  sediment.— 2.   Lees;  feces; 

sediment;  dre^s.    Buyle. 
FE'CULENT,flk'i-ISnt,  s.  [fieciilentus,  Lat.]  Foul; 

dreg!;y;  excrementitious.    GlanviUc. 
FECU'ND,  flk'ftnd,  a.   [faecundus,  Latin  ]  Fiuittul; 

prolitick.    Gf-nunt. 
FECUNDA'TION,  iSk-i\n-dl'shan,  s.  [fa-cnndo,  L.i- 

tin.]   The  act  of  making  prolitick.    Broivit. 
To  FECU'NDIFY,  f4.kaa'd|.fl,v.a.  To  make  truit- 

ful. 
FKCU'NDITY,fi-kftn'd^ii,s.  [fcconditf,  Fr.]  Fruit. 

fulness;  quality   of  producing  or  bringing  ibrtli. 

if'oodwnrd. 
FED,  f?d.    Preterite  and  participle  pass,  of  To  feed. 

Po/K. 
FE'UAUY,  f?d'a-r4,  s.    A  partner;  or  a  dependant. 

Sliaksltcnre. 
FE'DERAL,  f?d'ir-M,  a.   [from  fsd us,  Lat.]   Relat- 
ing to  league  or  coniluct.   Hammond. 
FE'DERARY  iWJr-iri,  s.    [fnjra  fsedus,  Lat.]    A 

opnfedeiate;  an  accomplice.  S/iakspeare> 
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♦  E'DEHATE,  fS.I'Jr-ite,    a.    [f^dtt-atus,    Latin.T 

Leaprned. 
FE  DK  K  \'MON,  fjci-ar-i'sh  fln,  s-     [from  fctlerate.] 

A  l-afie.  Burke. 
FE  K,  fi  i.  s.     [p,-oh.  Saxon.]-!.  Alt  lands  and  tene- 

mtniis  that  are  held  by  any  acknowhdgment  of 

sup'viority  to  a  higher  iiird.'  Coivel.—2.  Property; 

piculi   lily.     S/i'iks,~3.  Rf-w:'r(l;  gratification;  re- 

e»m;i'-ns- .— 4.   Payments  ocasionally  claimed   by 

persiiTi'!  in  (i/ficii.   S/iaks.—5.  Kewai-ds  paid  to  pby- 

sii'ians  or  lawyers; 
To  Fi'.K,  I'ik,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.1— 1.  To  reward; 

to  i)ay.     Siitiili.—2.  To  bril>e.     Shaks.—Z.  To  keep 

in  hire.    Shrkfpt'nrc. 
FEE'FARM,  lii'tirm,  s.  [fee  and  farm.]    Tenure 

by  which   lauds  are  held  Irom  a  superiour  lord. 

Hrvirs. 
FE'KBLE.  fi'bl,  a.   [fi.ible,  Fr.]   M'eak;  debilitated; 

sicklv.    Smith. 
To  FE'KBLE,  fi'bl,  v.  a.     [trom  the  n..un  ]     To 

weaken;   to  enfeeble;   to  deprive  of   strength   or 

pow.  r.    Shaki-pcnie. 
FEEDt.KMI'NOED,  fi-bl-mliid'?;!,  a.     [feeble  and 

niit.d.]   Wfakofmind    T/ie^saloiiians. 
FK'KBLEXESS,  fi'bl..:Js  s.   Jfrom  feeble.]   Weak- 
ness; iinbeviliiv;  infirmity.    jSotdh. 
FE'F.BLY,  l4'blj',  ..d.    [from  feeble.]  Weakly;  with- 
out strngth.     Diyrlen. 
To  FKK,D,f4e(l,  t.  ;i.    [f.iJan,  Goth.  JTcban,  Saxon.] 

—1.  To  stip[>ly  with  food.     Arbuthnot.— t.  To  sup- 
ply; to  furniih.  Addison. — 3.  To  graze;  to  consume 

bv  c  ittlf.     Mortimer, — 4.  To  npuri>li;  lo  cherish. 

Prior- — 5.  To  keep  in  hope  or  a|)eclation.  Kiiollei. 

— 6.  To   delight;  to  entertain.  Boron. 
To  FEED,  (ihO,  v.  n— 1.  To  take   food.     Shaks.—2. 

To  prej ;  to  li\  e  by  eating.  Tem/>le.—3.  To  pasture;- 

to  iilace  cattlr  to  feed.   Exodus— i.  To  grow  fat  or 

plump. 
FEED.fiJd,  s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  Food;  that  which 

is  e.iten.    S'dneii.—2.  Pasture.   Shnkspeare. 
FE'EDER,  fcid'"iir.  s.    [from  feed.]—!.  One  that 

gives  food.  Drnham. — 2.  An  exciter;  an  «'ncourager. 

S/otA-,?.— 3.  One  that  eats.   Broun— 4.  One  that  cats 

nic'ly. 
FEE'DING,  f JJd'ing,  j.  [from  feed.]   Rich  pasture. 

Shnks.  lt'intcr''s  Tele. 
To  FEEL.  fWl,  V.   n.     pret.  fell;  part.   pass,  felt.' 

[j?el:m,  Saxon.]— I     To  ha^e  perception  of  things 

by  the  touch.  Addison. — ^2.Tos  arch  by  feeling.— 3. 

To  have  a  quick  sensibility  of  g0'>d  or  evil.  Pope.— 

4.  To  appear  to  the  touch.  Shaifi. 
To  FEEL,  t'ki\,  V.  a.— 1.  To  peixeive  by  tlie  touch. 

Jiidgrs.—2,  To  try,  to  sound.    Shoks.—J.  To  have 

sense  of,  as  painful  or  pleasant.    Cieerh. — 4.  To  be 

alf'-eted  by.  .'thaks.—S.  To  know;  to  be  acquainted 

wiiji.    .Sit,:ksprare. 
FEEL,  {hh\,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  sense  of  feeling; 

the  toneli.    Sharp. 
FEE'LER.  :iil'ftr,  s.  [from_  feel.]— 1.  One  that  feels. 

Shaks.—2.  The  horn  or  antenna  of  insects.     Der- 

ham. 
FEE'LING,  Ciil'fng,  particip.  a.  [from  feel.]-!.  Ex- 

pi-essive  of  gi-eat  sensibility.    Sidney. — 2.  Sensibly 

fell.  S.utherne- 
FEE'LING,  fairing,  s.  [from  to  feel.]— 1.  The  sense 

of  touch.    Milton.— 2.  Sonsibility;  tenderness.     Ba- 

con.— 3,  Perception.    IVatis. 
FEE' LING LY,  fiJling-16,  ad.    [from  feeling.]-!. 

Wi(h  expression  of  great  sensibility.     Sidney.— 2  ■ 

Soas  to  be  sensibly  felt.    Raleigh. 
FEhrr,  l4et.  s.  The  plural  of  foot.    Pope. 
FEE'lLESS,teh'lls,a.  [from  ft>-t.]   Without  feet. 

Camtlcn. 
To  FEIGN,  fine,  v.  a.     [feindr  •,  Fr.]— 1.  To  invent. 

Ben  Jan. on— 2.  To  make  a  shew  "f-    Spenter.—i. 

To  make  a  sliew  of;  to  do  upon  some  false  i)retence. 

Pope.— 4.  To  dissemble;  to  conceal.    Sfienser, 
To  FEIGN,  fane,  v.  n.    To  r<  late  falsely;  to  image 

from  the  invention.    Shaks/jearc, 
FE'IGNEDLY,l4ne'Jd-l*,  ad.   [from  feign.]    In  fic- 
tion; not  truly.   Bacon- 
FEl'GNEDNESS,f4'n?d-nJs,  s.  [from  feigned^  In. 

sincerity-  Shnfrsbury. 
FE'IGNER,f:\ne'ar,  s.  [from  feign.]  Inventor;  con. 

triver  of  a  fictioiu   Ben  Jonsou. 
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riLlN  r,  fjiit,  panicipial    a.     [for  fcignul;  or  feint, 

tr.]    Fal»e. 
FKIN  T,  iaiit,  s.    [tcim,  Fr.]— !•  A  faUe  appearance. 

S.io'titar  —2.  A  mock  assuult.    I'iroi: 
FE'l.AN'DlSKS.   til'iln-dftii,    s.    Worms  in  hawks. 

Ainiwiiith.  ,,11 

To  FKLl'cn'ATE.  feli^'A  tite,  V.  a.  [faiciter,    ti.] 

—I.  To  make  happ) .     IS'atU.—Z.  lo  congratulate 

FELlCirVnO.V,  f4-lis-4-tk's!i&ii,  s.    [from  felici- 
tate- 1   Conijr«ti!l;,tion. 
FEI-l'CirOL'o,l4-ll''il4s,  a.  [lVli\,  Latin.]  Hippy. 
FKLI'Ct  IV.li-li^'i-ti,  s.  [felicita^.  I.at.]  Happiness; 

prjiprits;  liltssl'iilncss.    Arbiilhnot. 
FE'LINK.fi'llne,  a.  [Celiuus,  l.at.J  Like  a  cat;  per- 

uiuiu^  to  a  cat.    Grew. 
FELL,  ill,  a.     [felle,  Sa\.l— 1.  Cruel;  barbarovis;  in- 
human.    F(uijiix.—i.  S:»vag..-;    ravenous;    blooay. 

Pope. 
FELL,  fSl,  8.     [p  II  ■,  Saxon.]     The  skui;  the  hide. 

Shak.ipeave. 
To  FELL,  rSl.  V.  a.    [fellen,  German.]-!,  lo  knock 

down;  to  bring  to  the  groantl.— 2.   lo  hew  iio%vn; 

to  cut  down    Drytien 
FELL,  \h.  The  preterite  of  To  fall-    Mi'ioii. 
Fii'LLER,tSl'l&r,s.  [from  fell.]  One  that  hews  down. 

Itniah. 
FE'LLlfLUOUS,t*Hlf'n{l-as,a.  [f(.l  and  rtno.  Lat.] 

Fh>win;<- with  Kail,    l^i^'t- 
FE'LLMOXUEK,  rermfing-gflr,  s.     [from  fell.]     A 

i\  aler  in  hid^s. 
FE'LL.NliSS,  iJl'iiJs,  s.  [fiom  Kil.]  Cruelty;  savage- 

uess;  inrv.     Sfietiirr. 
FE'LLOE,t'JriiVs.  [fclge  Danish.]     The  circuinfe- 

rence  of  a  wluel.    Shiik lUenre. 
FE'I.LOW,  rSl'li,  s.— I.   A   companion;    one  with 

whom  we  cjnsort.    Ascftam.—i.  An  associate;  .me 

iniittd  in  the  same  a.'fair.    Dryden,—Z.  One  of  tl:e 

same  kind.    Il'atter. — I.  Equal;  peer.    Fniijax.—S. 

One  tliinif  suited  to  another;  one  of  a  pair.     Aitdi- 

son— a.   Oie    like   another;   as,    this  knave    hath 

not    Uis  J'elloio  —7.   A    familiar   appellaiion    used 

sometimes    with    fondness;    sonittimcs   with  con- 

ti-iript;  n»,   an   huiiext  or  wrry   fL-lloH.— 8.    Mean 

wrCich;  sorry  rascal.     .Sni//>.— 9,  A   member  of  a 

coll  j,'e  that  shares  its  revei'iue. 
To  Fli'LLOW,  r^l'lo,  v.  a.  To  suit  w  ith;  to  pair  with. 

Sh-ikspc'ire' 
FF.LLOU'-CO'MMOJjrK,    tJt'o-kSia'Qn-dr,    s— 1. 

One  who  has   the  same   rijcht  "f  cunimoii.— 2.   A 

c  Hnnmner  at  Cambridge  of  the  higher  order,  who 

dim  s  with  tlie  f.  Hows. 
FELLOW-CKE'A  1  L'RIi,  fSl  lo-kri'lshire,  s.    One 

that  has  the  same  Crr.itur.    ll'ntli. 
FKLLO\V-UKIR,rJi-|(!>-ir.-',s.  Ctieir.  Lp.'icsiam. 
FliLLOW-HELPi-ia,  f^l-lo-hJip'&r,  s.     Cu-djulor. 

J<./m. 
FKLLO\V.LA'nOURKR,fJl-lol.\'l>-3i-ftr.s.  Onewho 

labours  in  tin   same  desitf;n.    /)<;/('.  v. 
F:'7LLU\V-.ME'.\IltER,fM'l6-!iiJiM'bar,  »■     Men.Uer 

of  the  same  body  or  soi  ii-tv.   mde  Duty. 
FKLI-OW-SE'UVANI",  fiil-l6-sfer'v  Jul,  s.     One  that 

has  the  same  master.    Mitli.n- 
FFLLOW-SO'LOIKH,   fi*l-lc)  so.'.ftr    s.      One  who 

fights  iimhr  the  siime  commander.  Shak  .^-n-c. 
FE'LLO\V-STREAM,fJl'l6striiii.,  s.     A  .,r.ain\n 

the  vicinity     S'lieiWuiir. 
FKLLOW-STlJ-DENr,  fJ-lo-sii'iMJnt.s.    One  who 

studies  in cmiiiiiiiiy  with  anmlK r.    Ilii'/s. 
I  KLLO\V-sU  FKEK  KH,|-i|.;6-a.'ai  6  ,  s.  One  who 

sliaixs  in  the  same  evils    Aililhoii. 
FKLLOVV-lKK'Ll.\G,rjl-!6-t44'Jlng,  s.  [fellow  and 

feeling.]— L  Sympathy.    /,'£«cn»^e.— 2.  Cou.bina- 

tion;  iomt  iutere-t.    .Iiliulhiiot. 
FE'LL6w-LlK.K,r*l'li  like, ) 
FR'LLLOWLY,fJI'l6li,         5    * 

[fellow  and  like.]     Like  a  companion,  on    tsual 

terms.     Cnreu: 
FE'LLOW-SHIP.   fJl'lishlp,  s.    [from   ftlhiw.]-!. 

Companionship;  coiisori;  jocifty._  CnUixiy.—i.  As- 

lociation;  confederacy;  combination.     Kiiollet,—3. 

Ei|uality.— 1.  Farincrship;  joint  inteivst.    Pryden. 

—5.  Company;  state  of  being  together.    Siiriks.—6. 

Frequency  of  intercourse;  social  pleasure.  Bofon.— 

7-  FitnetJ  aiid  fondness  for  festal  eatertainiijents. 
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Cliircndon.—e.  An  estahlishnient  in  the  colleE!t< 
with  share  in  its  revenue.  Sv>iJi.—<).  [In  arithnc* 
lick.^  Thai  rule  of  plural  pro;>oition  whereby  we 
balancv  accompts  depeiiuing  between  divers  per- 
sons, having  put  together  a  gc  lentl  slock.  Cocker. 

FE'LI.OW-WO'RKEU.fil'lowar'kflr,  s.  One  who 
works  in  the  same  desiitn.  Coluisiain;  ch.  4. 

FE'l.LY,  iJi'le,  ad.  [from  fell.]  Cruelly;  inhumanly; 
savagely.    Sjnn.vr. 

FE'LO-DE-SE,  fi-lA-di-s^,  s.  [In  law.]  He  that 
coumitteih  felony  by  iniii-dering himself. 

FE'LO.V,f5l  fill,  s.  [f<lon,  Kr.]— 1.  One  who  has  com- 
mitted a  racial  crime.— 2.  A  whitlow;  a  tumour 
loriui  d  Ih'twten  the  bone  and  its  investing  mem- 
br.iiie.    Il'i.venmn- 

FE'i.()N.f?:'i^ii,a.  Cruel;  traitorous;  inhuman. /"oyjf. 

FELU'NIOUS,  t4-i6'iiias,a.  [iKim  felon.]— 1.  Wick- 
ed; ti-fliioroiis;  villanous;  nialigiiant.  H'utlon.—I. 
Wicketl  in  a  great  degree.   Spenser. 

FELO'NlOUaLV.tJ-lo'iii-as-li,  ad.  [from  felonious.] 
Ill  a  telonious  way.  ' 

FE'LOXV.  i§i'(iii-i,  s.  [felonie,  Fr.]?A  crime  denouu- 
c  d  caji  t^il  b>  ihe  law.    Shakapeare; 

FELT,  .  ^It.  The  preterite  of  feel. 

FEL  1",  tilt,  s.  [velc.  Six.]— 1.  Cloth  made  of  wool 
united  without  weaving.  S/iaA.i.— 2.  A  hide  or  skin. 
MjrthiTr. 

To  Fl'.LT,fJlt,  v.a.  [from  the  noUn.]  To  unite  with- 
out weaving.    Hn'e. 

To  FE'LTER,  f^i'tftr,  v.  a.  [from  felt.]  To  clot  to- 
frether  like  tell.    Fuii/ax. 

FE1.L"CCA,  MaU'J,  s.  [feleu,  Fr.]  A  sm:ill  open 
boat  with  six  oars. 

FE'MALE,  ri'iiiile,  s.  [femelle,  Fr.]  A  she;  one  of 
th..-  Si  X  whiih  brings  young.  Shakspeure. 

FE'MALE,  r^'niAle,  a.  Not  masculine;  belonging 
to  a  she.     Drijdeii. 

FEME  Cuveri,  f6ni,  s.  [French.]  A  married  woman. 
Blount. 

FEME  5(;/f,  f?in,  s.   [Fr.]    A  single  woman. 

FEMINA'HI'Y  fJm-4-iiil'i-t4,  s.  [trom  famina, 
Lai.]    Female  namie.    Brfnen. 

FE'MININE,  t^iu'i-iiin,  s.  [fcemininus,  Lat.]— 1.  Of 
the  se.x  that  brings  young;  female.— 2.  Solt;  tender; 
delicate.  Miitoii.—S.  EtTeminate;  emasculated. 
Raleigh. 

FE'MININE,  ihw'h'uln,  s.  A  she;  one  of  the  sex 
that  brings  jnung.    Milton. 

FE'MOHAL,  f&in'6-iai,a.  [leraoralis,  Lat.]  Belong- 
ing lo  the  thigh.     Sharp. 

FEN,  f§n,  s.  [F>.  im,  Sasoii.]  A  marsh;  low  and  moist 
grnu'.id;  a  pui'm  ;  a  ho^.    Ahhot. 

FE'NBERRY.f^n'bJiM-^,  3.  [fen  and  ben ).]  A  kind 
of  blael;berr\.    Skin  tier. 

FKNCE,  rJnsel  s.  [from  defence.]— J.  Guard;  spcu- 
ritj;  outwork;  d-f.  nce.— 2.  Enclosure;  immnd; 
h.dge.  Urydcn.—3.  The  art  iit  fencing;  defence. 
Shuks — 4.  Skill  hi  A  f.nce.'  Shakspeure. 

To  FENCE,  f?iist,  v.  a.— 1.  'lo  enclose;  to  secure 
b)  an  enclosure  or  hedge.  Fairfax.— 2.  lo  guard. 
MiU'.K. 

To  FENCE,  CSiise,  v.  a.— 1.  To  practise  the  art*  of 
n,aiiu:,l  defence.  Locke.— 2.  To  giiaitl  against;  to 
act  on  the detcnsive.  Locke.— 3.  lo  fight  according 
to  an.    Drydeii 

FE'NCF.l.EbS.  rSnse'lJs,  a.  [from  fence.]  Without 
eiiclosiiie;  op'  n.   JinT.'C. 

FE'NCEH.,f*ii'sfir,s.  [rri.m  fence.]  One  who  teaches 
or  (.raeiises  the  use  of  wenpons.    Herbert. 

FE'N'CIIiLE.  (^n'>4  hi,  a.  [from  fence.]  Capalile  of 
defenc'-. 

FE'NCING-.MAS'l  ER,  fjii'slng-mas-tflr,  s.  [fence 
and  master  1  One  who  I.  aches  the  use  of  wea- 
pons. 

FE'NCINGSCHOOL.  iJnMng-skSil,  s.  [fence  and 
school.]  A  place  in  wliiih  the  use  of  weapons  is 
taught.   Lnike. 

To  FEND,  i?iid,  V.  a.  [from  deliend.]  To  keep  ofl"; 
to  shut  out.    liryilen. 

To  FF.NO.lJiid,  V.  11.  To  dispute;  to  shiltolTa  charge. 

Oxh: 
FE'XDER,fJii'dar,  s   [from  f  nd.]— 1.  An  iron  plate 
laid  b«fore  the  fire,  to  hinder  coals  that  fall  from 
i-olling  forward  to  the  lloor.— 2.  Any  thing  laid  or 
lung  at  the  side  of  a  ship  to  keep  oil"  violeDOe. 
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FE'NESTRAI.,  fi'iils-till,     a.      Btloi.ging   to   a 

window. 
FENERA'TION,fJn-?,i-i';lian,   s.  [fifintratio,  Lat.] 

USH17;  the  i^ain  of  iiitf  vest.  Brou-ri. 
FE'NUGREEK,  t?ii'A-i;r4ili,   s.    [lienum  Grsccum, 

Lit]     A  phuit.   Miller. 
FE'NNF.L,  rtii'n?!,  s.  [faeniculuro,  Lat.]  A  plant  of 

stronc  sc-  lit.  Miller, 
FE  NNELFLOWKH,  rSn'n?!-fi6i  ftv.  s.     A  plant. 
FE'NNELGlANT,f?n'iiSl-.i)-4nt,  s.     A  plant. 
FE'NNY.  f?n'n?,  a.  [from  ftn.]— 1.  Marshy,  bO)jpy; 
moorish.     Prior.— l.  Iiihahiling  the  niavsh.  S>iaks. 
FE'NNYSTONES,  fSn'ui-stones,  s.     A  plant. 
FE'NSUCKED.  fin'sfikt,  a.  [fen  and  sui  k.]  Sucked 

out  of  marshes.  S/iaks/icarc. 
FE'OD,  f&de,  s.  [feodum,  low  Latin.]     Fee;  tenure. 

Diet 
FE'ODAL,  fi'dll,  a.  [feodal,  Fr.  from  feed.]    Held 

from  another. 
FEODA'LITY,     fi-dai'4-fi,     s.      Feodal    system. 

Btirke- 
rE'ODAUY,  fi'd4-rj,  s.  [from  feodum,  l.;it.]     One 
that  holds   his  estate  umler  the  tenure  of  suit  and 
service   to  a  sup -riour  lord.  Hamntmul. 
FE'ODATARY,  fu-d4-t4r-4,  s.     A  t.nant  who  holds 

his  estate  by  feodal  service.    Teriiw  dc  la  Ley. 
To  FEOFF,  f?f,  V.  a.  [feofFave,  low  Lat.]     To  put  in 

possession;  to  invest  with  right. 
FEOFFE'>:,  (ll'tU.  s.  [feoffatus,  Lat.  fiefTe,  Fr-]  One 

put  in  possession.  Spenser. 
S'E'OFFER,  t^i'lflr,  s.  [feoftator,  low  Lat.]  One  who 

gives  possession  of  anv  thing. 
FE'OFFMENT,  fJf'mJnt,  s.  [Ctoffamentum,  Latin.] 

Tlie  act  of  granting  possession.  Cowel. 
FKRA'Cl  I'Y,  f^ris'4-ii,  s.  [dr.icitas,  Lat.]  Fruitful- 

ness;  fertility.  Diet. 
FE'RAL,    fe'fai,     a.     [feralis,    Latin.]     Funereal; 

mournful. 
FERIA'IION.fi-iJa'shfln,  s.  [feriatio, Lat.]     The 

act  of  keepin-;  holidny.  Bronji. 
FE'RINF.,  ti'iir.f,  u.   [ferinns,  Lat]     Wild;  savage 

Hale. 
rERrNENKSS,fJ.r}ne'n?s,  s.  [from  ferine.]     Bar- 
barity; saTaKei»s=.  Hale. 
FE'RITY.  fiv'hlk,    s.    [ftrifas,    Lat.]     Barbarity; 

crneitv;  wildness.  TVonrlivarcl. 
To  FERME'Nr,{|r-m?nt',  v.  a.  [fcrmento,  Latin.] 
To  exalt  or  rarefy  by  intestine  motion  of  parts. 
Pope. 
To  FERME'NT,  fjr-mint',  v.  n.    To  have  the  parts 

put  into  intestine  motion. 
FE'RMENT,  f^/mlnt,  s.  [IVrmenf,  Fr   fennehtum, 
Lat.]— 1.  That    which    causes    intisiiue   motion. 
Floyer.—'Z.  The  intestine  motion;  iiiinult 
FERME'NTABLE,  i'Jr-U!  Jnt'a  1)1,  a.  [from  ferment.] 

Capable  of  ferment-ilion. 
PEHME'NrAL,   f^r-mfiit'Jt,  a.     [from   ferment.] 

Having  power  to  c;i!.<e  !'  rineiita'ioji.  Brovn. 
FERMENTA'TION,  fJr-iu?:i-f4'shfin,  s.  [feriiienta- 
tio.Lat.]     A  slow  motion  of  the  inttsline  particles 
of  a  mixt  body,  aiising  usjallv  from  the  operation 
of  some  active  acid  matter,  which  riiiefics  and  suli- 
tilizes  the  soft  and  sulpliureous  particles;  as  when 
leaven  or  yeast  rarefies  and  ierments  bread  or  wort. 
Harris.  Boyle. 
J-ERME'NTA TIVF,,  f?r-m*n'tS  tlv,  a.   ffroin  fer- 
ment.]    Cansine:  fermentiition.  Arhvthnot. 
FERN,fJrn,  s.  [p  apn.Sax.]  A  plant. 
FRHN-BRAKE,fSin'biike,  S.    Thicket  or  bush  of 

fern.   Evrft/v. 
FERN-SEED,    f?rn'sSid,    s.      The    seed    of   fern. 

S/iaksl)eare. 
rE'RNY,  fJr'ni,  a.  [from  fern.]    Overgrown  with 

fern.  Drijrini. 
FERO'CIOUS,   fj-ro'shfls,    a.    [femx,    Lat.  frroce, 
Fr.]— 1.  Savage;  fierce. — 2.   Ravenous;  rapacious. 
Brown. 
FERO'CITY,    f^r5s'4-tJ.   s.    [ferocitas,   Latin;   fi- 
rocit6,  French.]     Savagunets;  wiUhiess;  fierceness. 
Addison, 
tE'RREOUS,  fSr'rifis,  a.  [ferreus,  Lat.]     Made  of 

iron;  containiit'r  iron,  Brnwn. 
tE'RRE'r.fJi'rtt,  s.  [lin-id,  Welsh;  ferret,  Dutch.] 
—1-  A  kind  of  rat  with  red  eyes  and  a  long  snout, 
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used  to  catch  rabWts.  Sidney.— 2.  A  kind  of  nano*' 
ribbniMl. 
To  FE'RHF.r.lJi'iit,  V.  n.   [from  the  noun.]     To 

drive  out  of  lurking  phices.  Heylin. 
FE'BKETER,  f&iA(i-(fi,-.  s.  [from  feriet.]  One  that 

hunts  another  in  his  privacies. 
FE'RRfAGE,  (Jr'rMdje,  s.   [from  feiTy.]  The  fare 

paid  at  a  ferry. 
FERRU'GINOUS,   (^r-ri'i'sln-fts,    a.     [ferrugineus, 
Lfii.]     Partaking  of  tlio  particles  and  qualities  uf 
ifon.  R'lU. 
FE'RRULE,  fJr'rll.s.  {from  ferriim,  iron,  Lat.]  An 
iron  ring  put  round   any  thing  to  keep  it  from 
cracking.  Jinij. 
To  FE'RRY,  I'h'vh,  V.  a.  [pinin,  to  pass,  Sax.]    To 

carrj-  ov  er  in  :>.  boat.  .Spe'ixrr, 
To  FE'RKY.  l?r'r^,  v.  n      To  i)ass  over  water  in  a 

vess(  1  of  eairiagi'.  Mil/an. 
FE'RRY.  fji'i  J,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  vessel  of 
carnage.  S/inks.—2.  The  passage  over  which  the 
ff  rrv  boat  passes. 
FI'VRR\.MAN,rJi-'r^.man,  s.  [feri-y  and  man.]  One 
who  kieps  a  ferry;  one  who  for  hire  transports 
goods  and  ])asspne:'rs.  Hoxcutnmon. 
FKRTH,  or  FORTH,  fjrth.   Common  terminations. 

The  sanie  as  in  Knglish  an  arinv.  Cihson. 
FE'RIILE,  fJr'til,    a.   [fertile,  French.]     Fruitful; 

ahuiuliinc  jil  •i)t>'iins.    Drndcn. 
FK'RIILKNESS.  (Ji'lii-nls.  s.  [fi-oin  fenile.]  Fruit- 

fnlni-ss;f' iiindity. 
To  FERlI'TirATE,  far-tll'i-tate,  v.  a.  [from  fu- 
tile.]    To  fi-eiindate;  to  fertili/e.  Brimm. 
rERTI'LITY.  fJr-ti;'*-t^,    s.    [tertiliias,  Lat.]     Ft- 

ciinditv:  abundance;  fniit'tilness.  Pi.lrigh. 
To  FE'RTILIZE.  fgr''il-l}ze.  v.  a.   [fertiliser,  Fr.] 
To    make  fruitful;   to  make  plenteous;   to  make 
IJvoductive;  t<i  fecundate.  If  oorhi'ard. 
FE'RTILV,  f^r'tll  i,  ad.  [from  fertile.]    Fruitfully; 

plinlfously. 
FE'RVENCY,  flr'vZn-sJ,  s.  [fervens,  Lat.]— 1.  Heat 
oriiiiiid;aitlour;  eagerness.  SI>.aks.—2.  Pious  ardour; 
Hnme  of  devotion;  zeal. 
FK'RVENl",  ffi-'vjnt,  a.    [fervens,  Lat.]— 1.    Htit; 
boiling.     IVolion. — 2.   Hot   in  temper;   vehement. 
Hiii:ki>r.—3   Ardent  in  piety;  warm -in  zeal.  Acts. 
FE'RVE.VTLY,  fgr'vJnt-le.  ad.  (from  fervent.]-!* 
Eanerly;    vehemently.    Spenser.— 1.   AVith    jiious 
aiduiir.  Cnliiiiiavs. 
FR'RVin,  fJi'vld,  a.   [fevvidus,  Lat.]-l.Hot;  hum. 

iiig;  bdi'ing. — 2.  Velieuient;  eau'er;  zealous. 
FERVI'DITY,    fir.v?d'j-|j.    s."  [from    fervid.]—!. 

Heat.— 2.  Zeal;  passion;  ardour.   Dirt. 
FE'RVU)NES.S,fJr'vM.nSs,.s.  [from  fen  id.]  Ardour 

of  mind;  zeal.  Brntley. 
FE'RfJL.A,  ;|i'A-la,  s."^  [feruio,  Fr.]  An  iiistri;mei!t 
with  which  young  scholars  are  biaten  on  the  hand. 
Sli  m: 
r«  FE'RULE,  fei-'ri'ile,  v.  a.     To  chastise  with  the 

ferula. 
FE'UVOUR.  f?r'vSr,  s.  [fervor,  Lat.  f.rveiii-,  Fr.]- 
1.  Heat;  varinth.  lValler.—2.  Heat  of  mind;  zeaL 
Hooker. 
FE'IiCKNNINE,  f?/slii-n5ne.  a.  [from  Fo^cenniuni 
ill  old  Italy,  where  licentious  songs  canie  first  in 
vogu'.l     Licentious.  Ben  Jtmson. 
FE'SCENNINE,  f^s's^u-niiie,  s.    [the  adjective  by 

'  i'ipsis.]     A  nnptial  song.  Curnori;;lit, 
FE'SCUE,  f?/kft,   s.  [festu.  Fr.]     A  small  wire,  by 
which  those  who  teach  to  reitd  ]>ointout  the  letters. 
HoMer. 
FE'SELS,  ■rii'sjls,  s.     A  kind  of  base  grain.  Mriy. 
FESSE,  r^s.  s.  [In  heraldry.]     The/nwc  is  so  cilldi 
of  the  Latin  woi-d  fnsiid,  a  band,  or  ginll  ■•  p(,s- 
si-ssiiig  the  third  part   of  the  escutcheon  over  ilie 
middle.  Prarhmn. 
FESTAL,  fJs'iai,  a.    [festalis,  barbarous  Latin.]  Be- 
longing to  a  fiakt,  festive,  joyous,  (hrsterfield. 
To  FE'S  i'ER,  fiSs'tftr,  v.  n.    To  rankle;  to  corrupt; 

to  grow  virulent.  Sidney. 
FE'STINATE,  f^s't^nite,   a.    [feslinatus,  Latin.] 

Hasty;  hurried.  ShnksfM-me. 
FF.'S  TINA  TELY,  t??'ti-nitt^lj,ad.  [from  testinate.] 

Hasiilv:  spee<lily.  Sknk.if'eoM 
FF,ST£NA'TION,rts-t4-ni'shnn,  s.  [fijstinatio,  Lat.] 
Haste;  hurry. 
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¥K  STlVAL.rti'li-vil.a.  [testivus,  Lat.]  Peitainiiig 

1(1  leasts;  joyotis.  /lllerbury. 
FK'STlVAL,  l'Js'i4-\ll,  s.    Time  of  ftast;  aniiivei- 

sHry-dav  ol'eiiil  or  religious  joy.  Samtya. 
FK'S'riVli,  fJs'iiv,  a.  [Itslivus,  Lut.]    Joyous;  gay. 

Thoinsvn. 
FF.SrrVlTV,  Cjs-liv'e-ti,   s.    O'estivitas,   Lat  1—1. 
Fc  .stivnl;  ti^ne  of  Vijuitiug.  Souib.—i.  Ciayety;  joy- 
fulness.  Tui/lor. 
KEsrOO'N.  I  Ji'tSon,  s.  [feston,  Ki-,]  In  architect  uie, 
ail  oriiamfiit  of  caivttl  work  in  tlie   lorm  of  a 
wreath  or  Karlamt  of  flowers,  or  leaves  twisted 
togittier.  Harrit. 
FRSTU'CINK,  fJs-tu'^lii,  a.   [fesluca,  Lat.]  Straw- 

onlour.  iiroinn. 
FESru'COUS,  iJHfi'k&s, a.  [fcstuca,  Lat]  Formed 

ofstrsiw.  Blown. 
To  FE'l',  I'h.,  V.  a.    To  fetch.  Jeremiah. 
FET,  rJt,  s.     A  piece.  Draijum. 
To  FETCH,  fJish,  v.  a.    i-r  K  r.  fetched,  [p  ecan, 
SaxotJ.]— 1-  '*'o  go  aii'l  brine:.  lI^nUer.—%.  To  drive; 
to  th'aw.  Shnks.—2.  To  strlite  at  a  distance.  Bacon. 
—4.  To  hriiii?  to  any  state  b\  some  ywsii  rfttl  opera- 
tiuii.  Adili.Kin.—S.  To  driiw  within  ai\y  conlinemeiit 
or  i)roliibifion.  Sam/irfOn.—S.  To  produce  by  some 
kind  of  force;  to  letcli  filood-  Addhon—T.  'I'o  per- 
form any  excursion.  Knnlles.—5.  To  perform  witli 
suddenness  or  violence;  lo  fitch  a  caper.  Ad'lhun.— 
9.  To  reach;  to  arrive  at;  to  come  lo;  they  felthed 
lAff  l>wt.    Chnpiimn.—lO.  To  obtain  as  its  i)iice. 
Locke. 
To  FRICH,  f^tsh,  V.  n.    To  move  with  a  quick  re- 
turn. Shnkspfarr. 
FETCH,  lStsh,s.  [from  the  verb.]     A  strat.ngeni  by 
which  any  ilii.ig  is  directly  perioruietl;  a  trick;  an 
anilice.  Hud-fini.t. 
FF/ITHER,  fgtsh'ftr,  s.  [from  to  fectch.]  One  that 

f.-tchis 
FK'Tin,  iJi'id,  a.  [futidiis,  Lat.]     Stinking;  havnig 

a  smell  siioni.':  and  offnsive.  Arbnihnut. 
FE'  l'IDNESS,fgt'id-ii?s,s.  [from fetid.]  Thetinality 

of  stini^ing. 
FE'l'LOCK,  fh'lolc.  s.  [fret  and  lock.]     A  tult  ot 

hair  that  grows  behind  the  pajltrn  joint. 
FE'I'OK.  fi't&r,   n.    L'ictOi",  Lat]     A  stink;  stench. 

Arlinthiuit. 
FE'TTKn.  flt'i&r,  s.    It  is  commonly  used  in  the 

plural, /•^/o-y.    Chains  (or  the  feet,  liak'gh. 
Tu  FE'fTEK.  f^i'tfir.   v.  a.  [from  the  nuuii.]      I'o 

eneJKiin;  to  shackle;  lo  tie.  Brrimhntt. 
FE'TlEi^LESS,    I*i't6r-ljs,  a.   [fetter   and  less.] 

Frei-  from  restraint. 
To  FE'TTLE,  f&i'tl,  v.  n.    To  do  trifling  business; 

Swift. 
FE'rUS,  fc'tfls  s>   [f«;tus,  Lat.]  Any  animal  in  em- 
bryo; any  thin,;;  vet  in  the  womb.  Bayk: 
FEIJI),  fide,  s.  [p  alil),  Sa\.]    Quarrel;  coiitintion. 

Addhov.  .   . 

FEU  DAL,fiVd.4l,  a.  [feudalis,  low  Lat.]  Pertammg 
to  fees,  or  tenuns  hv  which  lands  are  held  of  a 
siiii.-riiiur  lord;  (lcpii<V>nt,  held  hv  t.  nitre,  link. 
fKV'DAlORY,  ifi'ilH-iai-i,  s.  [from  feud  il.j  One 
who  hiiliU  not  in  chief,  hut  by  some  coiKiitional 
tenure.  Riicun. 
FE'VEH  li'vfir,  s.  [f.bris,  I.at.]  A  dis<  ase  in  which 
the  body  is  violently  heated,  and  the  pulse  <iuiek- 
eiud,  or  in  which  heat  and  cold  prevail  by  turns. 
It  is  sonietimis  uuntinual,  sometimes  inteniiilttnt. 
L«ck<:  , 

To  FE'VEH.  ti'vflr,  v.  a.  [ftoin  the  noun.]   To  put 

into  a  fiver.  Shn'apcnrc. 
FE'VEKET,  fi-xft.-it'.  s.    [from  fever]    A  shght 

fever;  fehricdia.  Aylifft: 

FE'VERFEW,  t'4'>fir-lft,  «•  [febris  and   fugo,  Lat.] 

An  herb.  _      , ,   , 

FE'VERISH,f4'vflr-lsh,a.  [from  fc\iT.]— 1.  rronhlid 

with  a  fever.  Crct:rh—2.  Tending  to  a  fever.  St.  Ifi- 

— ,?.  Vncertain;  inconstant;  now    hot,  now   cold. 

Dnidcn.—4.  Hot;  huriiinU'.  Drydcii, 

FE'VERISHN'ESS.  tk'\  ar-lih-iiii.s.  [from  feverish.] 

A  -.hi'ht  disoi-der  oftlie  feverish  kind, 
J-E'VEROU.S,    ti'vflr-i\s.   a      [tiivreux-se,  Fr.]— 1. 
Trouhltd  with  a  fev^r  in-  agut.  S/mks.—2.  Havinn 
the  nature  of  a  lever.  Milton.— 3.  Having  a  Itn- 
dcncy  to  piotJuce  ftve»-s.  Bacon. 


FE'VERY,  t4'vfir-i,  a.  [from  fever.]  Diseased  with 

a  fever.  Ben  Jouson, 
FF.'UIl.LAGU,  liriige,  s.  [French.]     A  hunch  ot 

row  o'  leaves.  Ji-rvns. 
FE'aiLLEMOIiT,  fftl'li-mort,   s.     [French.]     The 
coloin-   of    a    fitded  leaf,   corrupted   commonly    to 
phi  Ic  mot. 
FE'UrERER,fft'lfli-Jr,  s.     A  dog-keeper. 
FEW,  fiV  a.  [peo,  baxon.J— 1.  Not  many;  not  nume- 
rous.    Berkley.— 2.  In  Jhti.     In  not  many  words. 
Hooker. 
FE'VVEL,  fA'il,  s.   [feu.Fr.]  Combustible  matter;  a» 

firewood,  coal.  Bentlcii. 
3'o  FE'\VEL,flh'il,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]    To  feci! 

with  fewrl.  Corivley. 
FE'WNESS,    iiVnJs,   s.      [from    few.]— 1.  Paucity; 
smallness  of  number.  Dryden.—2.  Paucity  of  words. 
Shakspean . 
To  FEY,  fi,  V.  a.     To  cleanse  a  ditch.  Tnsier. 
FI'ATjf'i'it.  [Lat]  A  decree.  Garth's  Ovid. 
Fl'AUN'r,(l'Awnt,"  s.  [fiant,  Lat.]  Warrant.  .^fBjifr'o 

Hub/ierd. 
FIB,  l?l),  s.    A  lie;  a  falsehood.  Pope. 
To  KIH,  'ih,  V.  n.      I'o  lie;  to  ttll  lies.  Arhuthtwt. 
FI'BHEU,  flb'bfir,  s.   [from  fib.]    A  teller  of  fibs. 
FI'BRK.  fi'hi^r,  s.  [fibre,  Fr.  libra,  Lat.]     A  small 

thread  or  string.  Pi^pe. 
FI'BRIL,  fl'hril,  s.  [tibrille,  Fr.]     A  small  fibre  or 

string.  Che'ntc 
FI'BHOUS,  fi'brft?,  a.    [fibreux,  Fr.]     Composed  of 

fibres  or  stainiiia    Baron. 
Fl'BJJLA,(\W\i-\^.  s.  [Latin.]     The  outer  and  lesser 
hone    of   the    leg,    much  smaller  than  the   tibia. 
Oiiinry. 
Fi\TvLE,  flk'kl,   a.    [picol.  Sax.]— 1.   Ch.ingeahle; 
inconstant;  irresolute;  waveriiifr;  unsteady.     Miltnn. 
—2.  Not  fixed;  subject  to  vicissitudr.  Milton. 
FT'CKLENESS,  f1k'kl-u?s,  s.  [fiom  fickle.]     Incon- 

stnnCN ;  uee-rtaintv;  iinsteadin.ss.'- .?«<;«•;/. 
FI'CKLY.fik'kl-li,  ad.  ftVom  fickle".]     Without  cer- 
tainty or  ^tabilitv.  Southrrn.        ■■ 
Fl'COJVko.  s.  [Italian.]   An  act  of  contempt  done 

with  the  fingers.  Carew. 
FI'CTILE,  fi,'iil,  a.  [fictilis,Lat.]  Manufactured  by 

the  potter.  Bnron. 
FI'CTIOX,    flk'shiin.   s.    [fictio,    Latin.]—!.    The 
act   of  feigning    and  inventing.    SiiUin),feet—2. 
The    thing  feigiu'd   or   invented.    lUAti l^h.-i.  A 
falsehood,  a  lie.  '^ 

FI'CTIOUS,  tik'shfls,    a.      Fittitious;    imaginary. 

Prior. 
FIC  ITTIOUS,  flk-tJsh'fls,  a.    [fictitius,  Latin.]— 1. 
Coiniterfeit;  false;   not  genuine— 2.  Ft  ■.gnnl;  ima- 
ginary.    />(;/)(•.— 3.  Not  real;  not  true.   Addixim. 
FICTI'TIOUSLY.  flk-tlsh'Ssli,  ad.  [from  fictitious.] 

F.ilsily;  cotiuterfeilly.  Brmvn. 
FIU,  rid,  s.  [fiita,  Italian.]  A  pointed  iron. 
FI'DDLE,  fid'dl,  s.  [pCele.  Sax.]  A  stringed  instrii- 

ineiit  of  Miusiik;  a  violin.  Sritlini:Jltrt. 
To  FI'DDLE,  fii'/rfl,    v.  n.     [from   the   nuiin.]— 1. 
To    plav    upon   the  fiddle.     Bnron.— 2.  To   trifle; 
to   shift'  the  bands  ofitn,   and   do   nolhinjj.     Ar- 
huthuut. 
FI'DDLEl-ADDLE,  fM'dl-fid-dl,  s.   [A  cant  v     «!.] 

Trifle..   Succtator. 
FI'DDLKFAnDLE,i1i''d!  f  J  d-d  I,  a.  Tritiitii;;;'.-  -iig- 

needless  ti-oublo.  Arfu'h:.ot. 
FI'DDLER,  fld'JI-Ar,  s.  [from  firidk'.]     A  musioian; 

one  that  I>liiy9  upon  the  (iddle    Ren  Jomun 
FI'UDLESTICK,  fld'dl-stlk.  s.   [hihlle  ai\d  stick.] 
Tile  how  and  hair  which  a  fiidlev  draws  os'er  the 
strings  ol  a  fiddle.  Hin'i'rni 
FI'DDLESTRINr;.   lid' il- tiing,     s-     [fiddle    and 

string.]     'the 'triiigof  K  li'UMe.  Ar'iutht^ef 
FIDlC'l-I  .  Y,     fi-dSri-ti.    s'.     [iideiuas,    L.tiin.— 1. 
Him"siy;  veracity,  livuftr.—i.  raitlifiil  udh.  rence- 
riakc. 
To  juv;:'.,  Ildje,  1„  „ 

7'o  H':>.iET,  fldie'lt,-  >■ 
[A  '•!  lit  wxi.dl    To  move  nimbly  aiid  irreguI.itiJr. 
Swifi. 
Fl'DPl  T,  fldje''it,s.  [a  cant   voiti.  from  th-  verb.] 

Restli  ss  agitat  on.  Vny's  I..  Sfurii. 
FIDU'Cl  \L,  It-iJiVshill,  .1.  [fidufiia,Lat.]  Confiden»5 
Diidouhtiug.  Itammond. 
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Fate,  rii,  fill,  f4t;— ni4,  mjt;— piiit,  pin;— 


FIDU'CIARY,  rt-di'shWr-*.  s.  [tiduciarius.  Lat.]- 
I.  One  who  holds  any  ihina;  in  trust.— 2.  One  who 
dtriK-niis  on  laitli  without  works.  Hamnwnd. 

FIDU'CIARY,  ti-dii'sh^-Si-4,  a.-l.  Confident; 
steadv;  undtiubti.ig.  H^ake. — 2.  Not  to  be  doubted. 
Hmuel. 

riEF,  fiif,  s.  [fief;  FreJicIi.]  A  fee;  a  manor;  a 
possission  held  bj  some  tenure  of  a  superiour. 
Arhuihnol, 

FIKLO.I^ild,  s.  [p.  1ft,  Sax.]-l.  Ground  not  inha- 
bited; nut  built  on.  iiiileigli.—2.  Ground  not  en- 
closed. Mnitimer.—3.  Cultivated  tract  of  ground. 
Popt.—i.  The  open  country  opposed  to  quarlt-rs.— 
S.  1  he  ground  of  battle.  Milton.~ft.  h  buttle;  a 
campaigii;  the  action  of  an  army  while  it  keeps 
the  field.  Shaks.~l.  A  widi-  expanse.  Dryikii.—S. 
Space;  compass;  extent.  Smalri<Jgn.—9.  The  ground 
■or  blank  space  on  which  figures  are  drawn. 
Dri/(kn.—W.  [In  heraldry.]  The  surface  of  a 
shi.-ld. 

rrEMJED,  rih\\\i<\,  a.  [from  field]  Being  in  field 
of  battle.  Slrnksprare. 

FlKLD-BASIL.fJild'biz-ll,  s.  [field  and  basil.]  A 
plviiit.  Miller. 

FI'KLDBED.fito'b^d,  s.  [field  and  bed.]  Abed 
contrived  to  be  set  up  easily  in  the  field. 

Fl'tLDFAUJi,  fiild'iire,  s.  [peW  and  papan,  Sax.] 
A  •ou-.l.   Bf.von. 

Fl'EI.DMAKSHM.,  f^4ld'ra4v-shSll,  s.  [field  and 
marshal. j     Comniander  of  »u  army  in  the  field. 

Fl'FLOMOlJSK,  fiild'niodse,  s.  [field  and  mouse.] 
A  motise  ihnt  burrows  in  hunks.  Dryderi. 

FI'ELOOFFICEK,  f4ild'of.f4-s&r,  s.  [field  and 
oifici-r.]  An  ofUcer  wliose  command  in  the  field 
extends  to  the  ^vhole  regiment;  as  the  colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  mjijor. 

Fl'ELDlUECE,  f4ild';)iise,  s.  [field  and  piece,] 
Small  cawionns'd  m  batt!  s,  but  not  in  sieges. 

FIELO-SPOUTS,  iiild's;)6rCs.  s.  Diversions  of 
shoetinK  ap.d'huntin?.  Chesteijielil. 

FIENi'),  i44nd,  s.  [piend,  Saxon,  i— 1.  An  enemy;  the 
gr^'at  enemy  of  mankind;  S.itan.  Sltaks.~2.  An 
infernal  being.  Bo  Junson. 

FIERCE,  fkkw,  or  firse,  a.  [fier,  Fr.]-1.  Savage; 
ravenous;  easily  enraged.  Jvb.—%  Vehement  in 
rage;  eajrer  tor  mischii-f. — 3.  Violent;  outrageous. 
G(iiesis.—4.  Passionate ;  angry;  furious.  Skaks,—5. 
Strong;  loiVible.  Jnmes, 

Fl'KHCELY,  tJivie'li,  or  l^lrse'lj,  ad.  [from  tierce.] 

.    Vk.I  nt!>  •;  fuiiousiv.  KnoUes, 

FI'KKCESik.SS,  te4ise''i§s,  or  f§rse'n?s,  s.  [from 
fiwCf.-j — 1.  Ferocity;  savageness.  Swift.— 2.  Kager- 
ntss  for  bldod;  fury.  Sidney —i.  Quickness  to 
attack;  keenness  in  anger. — 4.  Violence; outrageous 
pas/ion.  Drudei,. 

FIERIKA'CIAS,  fi-4-r4-fi'shfts,  s.  [In  law.]  A 
judicial  writ,  for  liim  that  has  recovered  in 
ail  action  'if  debt  or  da'iiagfs,  to  the  sheriff",  to 
comoiand  him  to  Kvy  the  debt,  or  the  damages. 
Co-wd. 

FI'EKINES<=;,  fi'I;  e-r.Js,  s.  [from  fiery.]— I.  Hot 
qualities;  beat;  aciimouy.  Boyle. — 2.  Heat  of  tem- 
per; intellectual  ardour. 

FI'ERY,  f  i'Jr-J,  n.  [tVom  fire.]—!.  Consisting  of  fire. 
Spemei-.—Z.  Hot  tike  iire.  S/iaks.—^.  Vehement; 
ardent;  active.  Slinks-~'i.  Pasiionate;  outrageous; 
ea«iiy  ))rovok»d.  Sh.aks.—S.  Unr'straiiie<l;  fierce. 
/3ryden.—6.  Heaiel  by  lire.  Hooker.  Pap'. 

FIFE,  fife,  s.  [fifre,  Fr.]  A  pipe  blown  to  the  drum. 
Shnkfpran: 

FI'F  TEEN,  flt'lJin,  a.  [FJ  ptyne,  Sax.]  Five  and 
ten. 

FI'FTEENTH.  fiftJiiU/i,  a.  [FyFteo^a,  Saxon.] 
The  ordinal  of  fifteen;  the  fifth  after  the  tenth. 

FIFTH,  flR/i,  a.  [Fipta,  Sax.]-l.  Ibe  ordinal  of 
five;  the  next  to  the  fourth.— 2.  All  the  nrdinalu  are 
taken  for  the  jiart  which  they  express;  a  ffth,  a 
fj'h  part;  a  t/irri/,ct  third  part.  Suift. 

FO  TEEN  ril,  ilVxlkwth,  s.  An  oW  tax.  heing  the 
fitteeiitli  i)nrt  of  all  the  moveables  belonging  to  a 
subject.  Blnrk.^hne. 

ri'FrHLy,.tilr</i'lA,  nd.  [from  fifth.]  In  the  fifth 
place 

f  I'FTIETH,  y\i'th-hh,  a.  [pij!teo50«a,  Sax,]  The 
oi-dinal  of  fifty.  Newton. 
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FI'FTY,  flrti.  a.  [pcpcii;,  S:\x.]  Five  tens. 

FIG,  fig.  ».  [ficus.  Latin;  figue,  French.]— 1.  A  tne 
that  bears  figs.  Fope.—2.T]\ti  fruit  of  the  figtree- 
Arhiithnol. 

To  FIG,  fig,  V.  a.— 1.  To  insult  with  ficos  or  con- 
temptuous motions  of  the  fingers.  Slutks.—i.  To 
put  something  useless  into  one's  head.  VEt- 
trange. 

FI'liAPPLE,  flg'ip-pl,  8.  A  fruit.  Mortimer. 

FI'GEN  r,  fi'd.ilnt,  a.  [from  figo,  Lat.]  Retentive. 
Eastivnrd  Hoe. 

Fl'tiMAKIGOLD,  f!g'mar.4-g6lil,  s.  A  plant. 
Mi/ler. 

To  FKtH  r,  flte,  V.  n.  [preter.  fought;  part.  pass, 
fought.  [jieoliCan.  Sax.]— 1.  To  contend  in  battle; 
to  war;  to  make  war;  to  battle;  to  contend  in  arms. 
— ^2.  I'o  combat;  to  duel;  to  contend  in  single  fight. 
Esdra.f.—3,  'I'o  act  as  a  soldier  in  any  case.  Addison. 
— 4.  To  contend.  Sandys. 

To  FIGH  T,  fite,  v.  a.  To  war  ftf^ainst;  to  combat 
against.  DryUeyi. 

FIGH  I",  fite,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Battle.— 2.  Com- 
bat; duel.  Dryden—3-  Something  to  screen  the 
combatants  in  ships.  Diet. 

FI'GHIER,  fi'tftr,  s.  [from  fight.]  M'aniour;  duel- 
list. Shaksiienre 

Fl'GHTING.  fi'tiiig,  paiticipial  a.  [from  fight.]— 
1.  Quahfitd  for  war;  fit  for  battle.  Chronicles.— 2. 
Occupied  by  war.  Pope. 

Fl'GMliNI",  flg'mlnt,  s.  [figmentum,  Latin.]  An 
invention;  the  idea  feigned.  B/'b7i'/i. 

Fl'GPECKEH,  fig'p2k-k<ir,  s.  [fig  and  peck.]  A 
bird. 

Fl'GULATE.  flg'i-lite.  a.  [from  figulus,  Lat.] 
Made  of  potters  cliiy. 

FI'GUKABLE,  f'fg'i-rS-bl,  a.  [from  figura,  Latin.] 
Capable  of  being  brought  to  certain  form,  and 
retained  in  it.  Thus  lead  hj>gurable,hut  not  water. 
Bnron. 

FIGURABI'LITY,fig-A-ia-b?rit4,  s.  [from  fignra- 
ble.]  The  quality  of  being  capable  of  a  certain 
and  stable  form. 

n'GURAL,  fig'i-rdlja.  [Irom  figure.]  Represented- 

,    by  di'lineation.  Brown, 

FI'GURA TE.fisr'iVvite.a.  [figuratus.Lai.]- 1.  Of  a 
certain  and  determined  form.  Bcuon.—2.  Re- 
sembling any  thingof  a  determinate  form;  «s,/;^»- 
rate  stones  retaining  the  forms  of  shells  in  which 
thiy  were  formed  by  the  deluge- 

FlGURA'TlONjfig-i-ri'sliiin,  s.  [figunitio,  Lat.";— 
l.D  termination  to  a  certain  form.  Bnton.- 2.  The 
act  of  giving  a  certain  form.  Bacon. 

Fl'GURAITVE.   flg'A-vi-iiv,    a.    [Hguratif,    Fr.]— 

1.  Representing  something  else;  typical;  repre- 
sentative.    Hooker.— 2.  Mot  lilernl.    SiilliiigJItfr.— 

3.  Full  of  figures;  full  of  rhetorical  exoinations. 
Vri/den. 

FI'GURAIIVRLY,  f?g'6.i4-tlv-ti.ad.  [from  figura- 
tive.] By  a  figure  in  the  sense  different  from  that 
wbieli  words  nriginallv  imply.  Haminund. 

FI'GURE,  flg'iiv,  8.  [figura,  Lat.]- 1.  The  form  of 
any  thing  as  terminating  by  the  outline.  Boyle.— 

2.  Shap  ■;  form;  seiiililance.  Sfmks.—i.  Person;  ex- 
ternal form;  appearance  n'ean  or  grand.  Clmtssa,— 

4.  Distinguished  appearance;  eminence;  remark- 
able ciiaracter.  Aiidi.v.n.—B.  A  statue;  an  image; 
something  formed  in  resemblance  of  somewhat 
else.  Addis.— d.  Representations  in  painting.  Dry. 
den. — ".  Arrangement;  disposition;  modification. 
Wrdts.—^.  A  character  denoting  a  number.  South. — 
9.  The  horoscope;  the  diagrim  of  the  aspects  of  the 
astrologicul  houses.  Sh(iks.~\0.  [In  Ihtology.] 
Type, representative.  Romans.— 1 1.  ( In  I'hetoriik.i 
Any  mode  of  speaking  in  which  words  are  detortea 
from  their  literal  and  priniiiiTe  sense-  In  strict 
acceptation,  the  change  of  a  woi-d  is  a  trope,  and 
any  affection  of  a  sentence  a  Jigure;  htit  they  are 
gene\-.illy  confounded  by  the  exactest  writers. 
Si  Ming  feet.— 12.  [In  grammar.]  Any  deviaticrti 
from  the  rules  of  analogy  or  syntax. 

To  FI'GURE,  f  Ig'ire,  v.  a.  [figuro,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
form  into  any  determinate  shape.— 2.  To  show  by  a 
corporeal  resemblance.  S/jenser,—3.  To  cover  or 
adorn  with  figures.  Shaks.—4.  Tb  diversify;  to 
variegate  with  adventitiom  ftirmf.  Shaks.—i-  T4 
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.represent  by  typ'icai  or  fi^-urative  rescniblance- 
Haokri:  ]Joune.—6.  To  iinagi-  in  the  mind.  Temple. 
— 7.  To  picligun-;  to  loreshiiw.  S/u,ki.—9.  I'o 
loiin  figiu-ativtl) ;  to  use  in  a  sense  not  literal. 
LuiAr. 

H'GUKE-FLINGER,fVftrt-fliiig-ar,s.  [figure ami 
fliiiK.]     A  jH-itrnikr  K.  asiroIoKy.  Collier. 

Fl'G\VOK'r,l1g'«i\il,  s.  [fig  and  won.]  A  plant. 

iU.A'CKOL'S,  li-li'shfts,  a.  [fium  filinii,  Lat.]  Ci.n- 
sisiini:;'  ul'tlireads.  Bacon. 

Fl'LACEU.fll'a-sir,  s.  [filazarius,  low  Latin.]  An 
oftioer  in  the  Coiuuion  Pitas,  so  called,  because 
he  liici  those  writs  whtreon  lie  makes  process. 
Hall  IS.  ' 

M'LAMKNT,  fll'imJnt,  s.  [filament,  Fr.  filamenta, 
Lat.]  A  sleiid  r  ihreaili  a  bu<ly  slender  and  long 
lilie  a  thread.  Broome. 

FrLUEKT,fil'l;Art,s.  A  fine  hazel  nut  with  a  thin 
shell. 

To  FILCH,  nitsh,  V.  n.  To  steal;  to  take  by  tlifft;  to 
piller.  It  is  usually  spoken  ot  petty  thefts.  Spenser- 
Biirtim. 

Fl'LCHKR,filtsh'fir,s.  [from  filch.]  A  thief;  a  petty 
robber. 

FILJ^,  file,  s.  [file,  Fr.]— 1.  A  tliread.  W<,mn.-2.  \ 
line  on  which  papers  are  strung  to  keep  them  in 
Older.  Bofwi.— 3.  A  catalogue;  roll;  series.  Shaks. — 
4.  A  line  of  soldiers  ranjred  one  behind  another. 
ililtoii  —5.  [peol,  Sax.]  An  instrument  to  rub  duwn 
Jironiinences.  Moxnn. 

Tt,  FILE,  file.  V.  a.  [Ilom  lUum,  a  thread.]-!.  To 
suing  upon  a  thnad  or  wire.  Arbiit/iuot. — 2.  'l"o  cut 
»uh  a  tile.  Rnij.—Z.  To  tbul;  to  sully;  to  pollute. 
Slirik\p'  arc. 

Til  FILE,  file,  V.  n.  To  march  in  a  file,  not  a- 
bre»ft,  but  one  liehind  aiiolher.   Blnckmore. 

Fl'LECUTTKK.  filekatM&r.  s.  [file  and  cutter.]  A 
maker  of  files.  Mo.xun. 

Fl'LEMOT,  f  jl'e-nidi,  s.  A  brown  or  yellow-brown 
colour.  Siv'Ji. 

Fl'LER,  flJiir,  s.  prom  file.]  One  who  files;  one 
who  uses  the  file  in  cutting  metals. 

FI'LIAL,  fil'y4l,  a.  [filial,  Fr.  fillus,  Lat.]— 1.  Per- 
tiining  le  a  son;  brfitting  a  son,— 2.  Bearing  the 
character  or  relation  of  a  son.  Milloii. 

FlLIA'TION,rtli-i'shfin,s.  [from  flius,  Lat.]  The 
relation  of  a  son  t  >  a  father;  correlative  to  paternity. 
Hnle. 

Fl'NANCIAL,  fiu'lu-shai,  a.  Relative  to  finance. 
Burke. 

FI'LIGRAXE,  fi'li-grJi,  fll'i-grine,  or  fll'^grJi,  s. 
[from  the  Latin;  lilum,  a  thread,  and  granuni,  a 
grain.]  A  j)iece  of  curious  work  in  gold  or  silver, 
ill  which  tlicit  is  a  resemblance  of  small  drop',  or 
grains  upon  thi-  filanients.  Ash. 

FI'LINGS.  fi'lingz,  s.  [fior.i  fiW.J  Fi-apmer.ts  rubbeJ 
olf  b)  the  file.  Ftltoii. 

To  FILL,  ifl,  V.  a.  [Fyllaii,  Sas.]— 1.  To  put  into  any 
space  till  no  more  cau  be  adjiiitted.  Sanntel.— 2.  To 
store  abundantly.  GencJis. — 3-  To  sutisf);  to  con- 
tent. Clietjne.—i.  To  glut;  lu  surfiit.  Slinks.— 5.  To 
FILL  tiu^  To  pour  out  liquor  fur  drink —6.  To 
FILL  oiit.  to  extend  by  suuu  thing  contained. 
Dryden.—l.  To  FILL  up.  To  make  full.  Po/ie — 
8.  to  FILL  up.  To  supply.  Adtlisou.—^.  To  FILL 
up.  To  occupy  by  bulk'.— 10.  To  FILL  up.  To 
engage;  to  eiuploy. 

T»  FILL,  fll,  V.  n.-l.  To  give  drink.  S/uiks.— 
2.7o  grow  full.— 3.  To  FILL  up.  To  grow  lull. 
IVoodnard. 

FILL,  fll,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  As  much  as 
may  protduoe  complete  satisfaction.  Fiiirfax.—2. 
The  place  between  the  shafts  of  a  carriage.  Mor- 
tivirr. 

Fl'LLBU,  firiiSr,  s.  [from  fill.]-l.  Anything  that 
fills  up  room  williout  use.  Dryden.—i.  One 
whose  employment  is  to  fill  vessels  of  carriage. 
ihrlimei: 

FI'LLET,nrUt,  s.  [filet,  Fr.]-!.  A  Iwnd  tic-«l  round 
the  head  orother  p:".rt.  Dryde>i.—2.  Thi  fleshy  part 
of  the  thigh;  applied  commonly  to  vi-al.  Dryden.— 
3.  Meat  rolled  together  and  tied  round.^.  [In 
architecture.]  A  little  member  which  appears  in 
the  ornaments  and  mouldings,  and  is  otherwise 
called  listel.  Harris, 
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To  Fl'LLET,  llnlt,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]-I.  To 
bind  w  ith  a  bamlage  or  fillet.- 2.  To  adorn  with  an 
astr;(Ksl.  Exodus. 

To  FI'LLIP.  ti/ilp,  V.  a.  To  strike  v  ith  the  nail  of* 
the  finger  by  a  sudden  spring.  Baron. 

FI'LLIP.  fll'Up.s.  [Irom  the  verli.]  A  jerk  of  tlie 
fingi  r  let  Co  from  the  thumb.   ' 

Fl'LI.Y,  Cli'li,  s.  [filoy,  Wilsh.]— 1.  A  )*ung  hor<Je 
or  mare.  Suckling.— 2.  A  young  mare,  opposed  to  a 
eiilt;  a  young  horse.  S/inkvpean; 

FILM,  rflm,  s.  [Fjlmepa,  Sax.]  A  (bin  pi^llicle  oc 
skin.  Graiinf. 

2'o  FIL.M,fll:c:.v.a  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover  wiili 
a  pejlicl'   orthni  skin.  S/iakspvare. 

Fl'LMY.  fil'ii.4,  a.  [from  film.]  Composed  ol  thin 
pellicles.   Pope. 

To  FI'LI  ER,  fll'iflr,  v.  a.  [filtro,  low  Lat.]— l.To 
drftCitte  by  drawing  off  liquoi-  along  depending 
threads.— 2.  To  strain;  to  percolate.  Grczv. 

FI'LTER,  (1i'ii^.r,  s.  [fillrum.  Lat.]— 1.  A  twist  of 
thread,  of  wliicji  one  end  is  dipped  in  the  liquor  to 
be  defecated,  and  the  other  hangs  below  ttie  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  liquor  drops  from  it. — 2.  A 
strainei;  a  search,  ffoy. 

FILTH,  liWi,  s.  [pilS,'  Saxon.]— 1.  Dirt;  nastiness. 
Sandys.— 2-  Corruption;  grossness;  pollution.  Til- 
lot  son. 

Fl'LTHILY,  nuf/h-lk,  ad.  [from  filthy.]  Nastily; 
I'oulh ;  gross!) .  U Estrange. 

Fl'LTHINESS,  (ilrA'J.n6s,s.  [from  filihv.]-!.  Nasfi- 
tiness;  foulmss;  dirtiness.  Sidney.— 2.  Conuplion; 
pollmion.  South. 

FI'LTHY,  (Wth'k:.  a.  [from  filth.]— 1.  Nasty;  foul; 
diriv.  Sliaks.—2.  fiross;  polluted.  Dryden, 

To  Fl'Ll  RATE,  lll'trate,  v.  a.  [Iroai  filter.]  >> 
si  rain;  to  pi'reohite.  Arbufhnot. 

FILTRA'lION.fll-tri'shan,  s.  [from  filtrate.]  A 
method  by  which  liquors  are  procured  fine  and 
clear    Boyle. 

FI'MBLR  Hemp,  flin'bl.  s.  [corrupted  from  femal.-.j 
'I'I.e  light  summer  hemp,  that  Ixars  no  seed,  1> 
c-aW'A  Jiinhk  hemf>.  Mortimer. 

FIN,  fin,  s.  iV\n,  Sax  ]  The  w  ing  of  a  fish;  the  limb 
by  which  he  balances  his  body,  and  moves  in  the 
water.  Addison. 

FIN-FOOTED,  fhi'ffitid,  a.  [fin  and  foot]  Palmi- 
pedous;  lla^  ing  feet  with  membranes  between  the 
toes.  Biorv7i. 

FI'NABLE, fi'na-bl,  a.  [from  fine.]  That  admits  a 
line.  Hay^>ard, 

Fl'NAL,  fl'i.ai.  a.  [final,  Fr.]— 1.  Ultimate;  last. 
Milton.— 2.  Couchisive; decisive.  Daries.-S.  Mortal; 
destructive-  Spenser,— i.  Respecting  the  end  or 
iiioiive.  Collier. 

FI'NALLY.  fi'i  ai-J.  ag.  [fiomfinal  ]— 1.  Ultimatclj  ; 
lastly;  in  conclusion.  Milton.— 2.  Completely;  with- 
out reco^ery.  South, 

Fl'NANCE,  fln'i.anse,  s.  [Fr.]  Revenue;  iucutoe; 
profit.  Baron, 

FI'XANCIEB,  fln'n.4ii.si4r,  s.  [French.]  One  who 
cidlects  or  I'arius  the  publick  revenue. 

FI'NARY,  fi'n J-ri,  s.  [from  To  fine.]  The  second 
furt;e  at  the  iron  mills. 

FINCH,  flntsh.s.  [pine,  Si,x.]»A  small  biit),  of  which 
we  lia>e  three  kinds,  the  goldfinch,  the  chafiindh. 
and  bulfinch. 

To  FIND,  find,,  v.  a.  [pjuban,  Saxon.]- 1.  To  obtain 
by  seaivhing  or  seeking.— 2.  To  obtain  something 
lost.  S/mks.—i-  To  meet  with;  to  fall  upon.  Coielry. 
—4.  To  know  by  experience.  Ctnetey.—S.  To  di> 
cover  by  study.  Ccwky.—fi.  To  discover  what  is 
hidden.  Cmvlry.-l.  To  hit  on  by  chanie;  to  per- 
ceive by  accident.  C<ni'/f (/.— 8.  To  gain  by  any 
mental  eiidiavour. — 9.  To  remark;  to  observe. 
Cinvlei/.—lO.  To  detect;  to  compr^'hend;  to  catch  — 
11.  To  itach;  to  attain.  Coivley.—  y2,  To  meet. 
C<nvlcy.—13.  'lo  settle;  to  fix  any  thing  in  one'» 
own  opinion.  Co«7c;/.— 14.  To  deteiinine  by  jiidiciu) 
veitlict.  Shaks.— 15.  To  furnish;  to  supply;  as,  he 
finds  me  in  vtoriey. — 16.  fin  law.°]  Tu  approve;  ay, 
to  find  a  Ml.—n.  To  FIND  himself,  lo  be;  to 
fare  with  ngard  to  ease  sr  pain.  '  VEstran^e. — 
18.  To  FIND  itul.  To  unriddle;  to  solve.- 19.  To 
FIND  Old.  To  discover  something  hidden,  yciitvn. 
—20.  To  FIND  out.    To  obtain  ihujMitiwledge  of. 
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linififii.—ii.  To  FIND  out.  To  inreiit;  to  excogi- 
tat(.  Chronicles. 

Fl'NDliH.l'lml'Ai-.  s.  [tidin  find.]— 1.  One  that  meets 
or  ("alls  ui><iiiaiiv  iliinsj. — 2.  One  tliat  picks  up  any 
tiling  Idsl.  Cr/i.v/irm: 

FINDFA'ULT,  tlSi.t'tAlt,  s.  [find  and  fault.]  A 
ctiisiirtv;  a  i-avillei-.  Sliiikspeare. 

F/'NDY.  rinMi,  a.  [pynlcs,  .Sax.]  Plump;  weiehtj; 
liriii;  sulid   Junius. 

II  Ni;,  fint ,  a.  [fine,  Kr.]— 1.  Not  coavso.  S/renser.— 
2,  Uetiii.  d;  (ime;  free  tVom  Autss.  Ezra.— 3..  Sul)tlf ; 
tliiii;  temious;  as,  the  /iiie  spirits  evaimi'nte.— 4. 
1<:  fined;  sulitiHy  exeogitsited.  Tfiti/'He.—S.  Keen; 
tliin;  siiioothlj  sharp.  BfHon.—6.  Clear;  p(.liiicid; 
n  anspart  lit;  as,  the  iviue  is  fine.— 7.  Nice;  e.xqiiisite; 
delicate.  I)rwits.—8.  Avtiiil;  di^xterous.  Bacon- — 
9.  Krinidilient;  sly;  kflavishly  subtle.— 10.  KlegHHt; 
with  elevation.  Dvyden.—M.  Beautiful  with  dig- 
nity,—12.  Aeenniplisli'd;  elegant  oC  manners.— 13. 
Sho-vy;  spli  iidid.  Sxi'iJ't. 

FINE,  t'liie,  s.  [ffiii,  Cinibr.]— 1.  A  inuUt;  a  pecuniary 
pnnijiineiit. — 2.  Penalty.  Shnks. — 3.  Forfeit;  money 
paid  for  any  exc-mption  or  Mberty.  Pope. — 4.  The 
end;  eonclns'iiii.  [fin,  Fr.]   Siancij. 

7V  FINK.,  tine,  V.  a.  [from  fine,  tlie  adjective.] — 1. 
'I'o  refine;  to  purify.  Job.— -2.  'I'o  embelhsli;  to 
decorate.  Sbnks.—'-i.  To  make  less  coarse.  Morti- 
t)icr.—4.  'I'o  make  transparent.  Mortiinei'.'-B.  To 
punish  witli  pecuniary  jienaltv.  [from  the  sub- 
^'itti.e.l   LiH-e. 

To  FINE,   f[iie,  V.  n.     To  piniisli   by  a   fine.  ,  Old- 

To  FI'NEDRAW,  fim  'driw,  v.  a.  [fine  and  dri>.w.] 
'I'o  sow  up  u  relit  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is 
;im  peneivid. 

H'NEDK.AvVliH,rin(.'drdw-ar,  s.  [from  finedraw.] 
One  whose  business  is  to  sow  up  rents. 

Fl'NEFINGEREO,  fine'flnfr-gard,  a.  [fine  and 
fiiie'er  ]  Nice;  Hi-tful:  ixqnisite.    Sfini)ier. 

FI'N'ELESS,  fin -'lis,  a.  Unliniitrd.  Shaks.Othelh. 

Fl'NELY,  tjiie'l^.  ad.  [from  fiite.]— 1.  Heaulif'ully; 
eli-j^u'.itly.  Ai/dis-un.--2.  Keenly;  sharply;  with  a 
thinetlgeor  ])fwiit.  Penc/icmi.—S.  Not  coarsely;  not 
meanly.  Bmon.—4.  In  sniull  parts;  subtilely;  not 
crossly.— 5.  Wretchedly;  an  irony. 

FrNENES'j,i'fi!\e'n^s,  s.  [from  fine.]— 1.  Eh  gance; 
beauty;  (1<  licacy.  Sidtuy.~2.  Show;  splendour; 
Kajety  of  a|)|)caranci'.— j.  Suhtilty;  artfulness;  in- 
genuitj-.  .?/!,/Am.— 4.  Piiritj;  freedom  IVomdroSs  or 
base  nnMnres.     Ba-on.  -. 

FI'NERY,  fi'ni^v4,  s.  [from  fine.]  Show;  splendour 
of  apptaranoi .     .^oiitlwrn. 

FINE-SPOKEV,  fine'spo-kii,  a.  Affectedly  polite. 
Chc.l'erficld. 

FINE'SSE,  fi-nis',  s.  [French.]  Artifice;  stratagem. 
Hriywmd. 

FI'NER,  fi'niir,  s.  [from  fine.]  One  who  purifies 
ineials.  Proverbs- 

FI'NGER.  fing't^flr,  s.  [Finjep,  Sax«n.]— 1.  The 
flexible  mcuibHr  of  the  hantl  by  which  men  catciv 
and  hold.  h'fil-—2.  A  small  measure  of  t  xtensi- 
on.  lVil!i/iis.—S.  The  hand;  the  instrument  of 
work. 

To  Fl'NG  ER,  fln.^'gar,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
touch  lightly;  to  toy  with.  Grciv. — 2.  To  touch 
unsrasonahly  or  thievishly.— 3.  To  touch  an  in- 
sfTumeiit  of  musick.  ■'!hnks.—4.  To  perform  any 
work  exqiiisiielv  wiih  thefiiiRe*^.  Sfienxer. 

FI'NGI.EFANGLR,  f<n«'Bl-iang-gl,  s.  [from  fan- 
fr'e.l  A  trifle.     Hiidihrns. 

iT'NlCAL,  f'fii'4-kai,  a.  [from  fine.]  Nice;  foppish. 
■SA,../,  slirin  r. 

FI'NICALLY,  fiii'J-k4l-J,  ad.    [from  finical.]   F<ip. 

pishlv. 

FI'NlCAI.NESS,fln'i-kll-nl.s,  s,  [from  finical.]  Su- 

l*(*ifliioiis  nicely. 
To  FI'NlSn.  fjii'ish,  V.  a.  [finir,  Frencli.]— 1.    To 

biintr  to  the  end  purposed;  to  complete.  Luke.~2. 

To  pi'Wici;  to  polLsli  to  the  excellency  intended. 

Blarhnore. 
T»  FI'NISH,   fin'ish,  V.  a.   [from  finis,   Lat.]    To 

eome  to  an  end;   to  die.  S/iak.<t.  Ci/tiiliel;tie. 
FI'NISMEH.  fin'ish.flr,  s.  [from  finish. J- 1.  Perlor- 

luer;  acconipliilivr.    .^/laks.—S.    One  (liat  puts  an 
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end.  Hookcr.—S.   One  that  coiApUtej  or  perfect? 
Hcbrervs. 

Fl'NISHING,  ifn'Jsh-liiK,  s.  [from  finish.]  The  hisi 
touch  of  a  composition  either  of  artist  or  penman. 
M.  of  lMifn.x. 

FI'NITE,  fi'iiite,  a.  [finitus,  Lat.]  Limited;  hound- 
ed.   Brorfii. 

Fl'NITELESS,  ti'nUe-l?s,a.  [from  finite.]  "Without 
bounds;  unliinitid.  Biojrii. 

FI'NIIFLY,  fi'i,lte-!i,  ad.  [from  finite.]  Within 
certain  limits;  to  a  certain  degree.     Str!iitijifl,:et. 

Fl'NITENKSJS,  fl'ii{te'iiSs,  s.  [from  finite.]  Li- 
mitation; confinement  within  certain  houiidarie>^. 
Narris. 

F1'NI1"UDE,  rli/4-ti'ule,  s.  [from  finite.]  Limita- 
tion; confiiienient  within  certain  Wundaries- 
Cheijne. 

FI'NLESS,  fIn'iJs,  a.  [from  fin.]  Wiiniing  fint. 

FI'NLIICE,  fln'like,  a.  [fin  and  like.]  Formed  in 
iioiialion  of  fins.     Uri/den. 

Fi'NNEI),  fin'il,  a.  [irom  fin.]  Having-  bvoad  edpe? 
spread  oiiton  either  .side.  Mortiiner. 

FI'KNY,  i'iii'n^,  a.  [from  fin.]  Furnis'.u  d  with  fin;; 
for;iK(l  lor  the  Hhinnt  of  water.  Bla'-ktnoie. 

FINTO'ED,  fln'tode,  a.  [fin  and  toe]  l'alnlipalou^; 
haviiij;  a  membrane  between  the  toes.  JRoij.  ^■ 

FI'NOCHIO,.4-:i6Mi^6  s.  Fennel. 

Fl'PPLE,  fjp'pl,  s.  [Iioiii  fibula,  Lat.]  A  stoppi  r,  or 
a  lliite.     Bacon. 

FIR,f«r,  s.  [fyrr,  W-lsli.]  The  tree  of  which  deal- 
hoards  are  made.     J'  i>r. 

FIRE,  fire,  s.  [pyp,  .Suxnn.]— l.  The  igneous  eh- 
meiit.— 2.  Any  iliiii.s,-  bnri.iiii;.  C(nulC!/.—3.  A 
coi!flap;r:ition  of  fown.s  or  coinitrirs.  Crnnvillc.—4. 
Flame;  !ight;  lustre.  67in/cv.— 5.  .'J'ortiire  by  burn- 
ing. Pr/or.—6.  I'hi-  punishment  of  the  damned. 
I.»ii'i/t-—7.  Any  thiiis!;  tliat  inflames  the  passions. 
S/wki-.—H,  Ardour  of  ten. per.  Atlerf>wij.—9,  Ltv, - 
lincss  of  iniasinatioii;  vigour  of  fancy;  spirit  of 
srntinv  nt.  Cowley  —10.  The  passion  of  love. 
Sfif/dxvcll.—U.  Eruptions  or  iniposthnmations;  as, 
St.  .\ulh:)in/.i  fire.— 12.  Tu  id  FIKI-:  oh,  or  seton- 
FIRE.     To  kiudk-;  to  infiame.     Taylor. 

FI'RE-ARMS,  flri'irnr/.,  s.  [fiie  and  arms.]  Arms 
w  hioh  owe  their  efficacy  to  fire;  guns.  Clarnidon- 

FFRE-BALL,  t  Jr. 'bail.  s.  [fire  and  hall.]  Grena- 
do;  ball  filled  with  combustibles,  and  bursting 
where  it  is  thrown.  South, 

FFRE-RRUSH,  fSr.-'hrash,  s.  [fire  and  brush.]  The 
brush  which  hangs  by  the  fire  to  sweep  the  hearth. 
■?«•!/?■  ,    ,     , 

Fl'RE-DRAKK,  flre'.lrike,  s.  [fire  and  dr.ike.]  A 
liery  serpent.     Drayton. 

Fl'RE-NEW,  f  Ire'iiA,  a.  [fire  and  new.]  New  as 
t"iom  the  forge;  new  from  the  ineltiiig-houae. 

Fl'RER,  lii-e'fir,  s.  [from  fire.]  An  incendiary. 
Careii: 

To  FIRPl,  f  Jre,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— I.  To  set  on 
fire;  to  kindle.  Ilayreard. — 2.  To  inflame  the  pas- 
sions; to  animate.— 3.  I'o  drive  by  fire.     .^/laks. 

To  FIR  E,  fire.  v.  n.— 1.  To  take  fir(>;  to  be  kind),  d. 
—2.  To  Ik  inflamed  with  passion.— 3.  'l"o  discharge 
anvfire.arms. 

FIREBRA'ND,  firi'biaud,  s.  [fire  and  brand.]— 1. 
A  piece  of  wood  kiiidhil.  VE.i/r'ingc—2.  An  in- 
cendiary; one  who  inflames  factions.  Bacon, 

Fl'RECROSS.t'ire'kros.i.  [five  and  cross.]  A  token 
in  Scotl.md  for  ihe  nation  to  take  arms.  Hntpvard. 

FI'RELOCK.  f  Ire'lok,  s-  [fire  and  lock.]  A  soldiers 
gun;  a  gun  diteJ'arged  by  striking  steel  with  flint. 
Gny, 

FPREJIAN,  fjre'ni4n,  s.  [fire  and  man.]— 1.  One 
who  is  employed  ti»  extinguish  burning  houses. 
Gay.—I-  A  man  of  violent  [lassions.  Ttilkr. 

FI'REPAN,  flii'pSn,  s.  [fire  and  pan.]— 1.  A  pan 
for  holding  fire.  Bacon.— 2.  [In  a  gun.]  The  re- 
eeptiitU'  fijr  the  jiriiniug  powder. 

Fl'RESHIP,  fire'slilp.  s.  [fire  and  ship.]  A  ship 
filled  with  combusiible  matter  to  tire  the  vessels  of 
the  enemy.    JViscman, 

FI'RE«HOVEL,  fir  'shft»-vl,  s.  [fire  and  sliovel  J 
The  inerrtiment  with  which  the  hot  coals  ai-e 
thrown.  Brown. 
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KrUKSTIlR,    fir  'side,  s.    [liiv   ami     siilo.]      Tlie 

lu'aiilij  ihi'cliiiiim-}''    Priui: 
JTRKS  1  ICK,  t1re's<Ik,<!.  [rir.  and  Miik.]     \  lii,'btul 

siiiti  01- ill-ami.  Oiii'ij. 
JTilK-SlONK,  t'lr  'sioii.-,  s.  [I'.rr-  :mi(I  si. hi.  .J  T  > 
Jirtslunc,w  |init<s. is  a  cimii.i.iuk!  m.  lallltk  Itissil, 
c<iiii|iusni  ol  t-iiviiii.  si:l|>liiii,  iii.il  :iii  i:iiii>vial;ic.\ 
vi:rlh.  bill  in  vci>  (liilfifiit  priiiinrrKiii,  v.-.  llit- s.-- 
Nvial  iir.ss  s.  It  has  i>s  liaui  s  .>  i>yiit  s,  iirjhv- 
.1  »ut\  IVoiii  iis  ijiviiiij  lire  on  Ik-ih:;-  .:trncl;  atuinst 
)i  stet-1  Hindi  nmrt-  iVei  ly  liciij  a  liiiil  will  do. 
Hill. 
II'KICWOOD,  CirL'wi'id,  s.   [rue  ituil  wood.]  \Vot)d 

to  biiin;  ii  wt  1. 
FI'HKVVOUK,     rne'«ai-k,      s.     [fire    and     ««ik.] 

SIhim'  of  Hi-  ;  ini'ol.'i'hnical  icTlbiinaiic;-.    Bronn. 
FI'RIKG,  fi'i'5n;i!:,  «.  [lioni  (in .]  !•   w.  1. 

To  P'lUK,  Vhrk,  v.  a.  [tVon>  tlrio,  Latin.]  To  wliiii: 
to  bt-at.     Hudi'jras. 

FI'UKIX,  f^i'lvin,  s.  [from  ptn»ip,  Sa^o^l.]— 1,  A 
vessi'l  comaiuiii^  iiim*  gallons.  Arhuthniit, — 2.  A 
small  vtsss.1.     Vcnhtim. 

FIIl.M,  fJi-iu,  s.  [I'roni  ili.-  adjective.]  'Ibe  nanif  or 
naiiirt  iiiiilerw'iiek  any  liouse  ol'tiade  is  eslablisli- 
i-d.  [A  ciMiiniercial  xvonl. 

FIHM.  CJnii,  a.  [firnius,  Latin.] — 1.  Strong;  not  ea- 
sily |ii<-ictd  or  sliak.n;  bard,  opposed  to  soit. 
C'lfavelunil. — 2.  Constant;  st.ady;  r.solute;  fixed; 
uiisbakeii-  Tillofmii.  IVuU/i. 

7"oFIRM,  firm,  V.  a.  (tirino.  Latin.]— l.  To  settle; 
to  coiifirni;  lo  estalilish,  tofiK.  Ktiul, — 2.  To  fi\; 
witiKiut  wamlirim!:.  S/jinsrr. 

Fl'R.MAMKNl",  fJi-Mia-inliit,  s.  [firniainentuni, 
L^iii..]    Tlie  skv    tlie  beavens.  Rnkigh. 

FIRMA.MK'NTAL,  fJi-nia-n.Jri'tai,  a.  [tVo'ii  tirma- 
mcnl.]  CiK'stiiil;  of  the  np  per  regions.  Drydvu. 

FIRMLKSS,  »|iin'ljss,a.  [the  lum.i  linn,  and  Jess.] 
Di'taelied  liiiin  substance.     I'upf. 

FI'llMLY.  rlrn.'li.  ad.  [fi.Hu  (irni.]-l.  Stroiic;ly; 
imptii  trably;  inimovea  ly. — i.  Sf  adily;  couscaiii. 
ly.    AiliUsun. 

FI'IlMNEbS,  rJrni'nJs.s.  [fi-oni  firm.]— 1.  Stability; 
Iri'.-diii  ss;  couvpaciiuss;  solidity.  Burnrt.—2.  Du- 
rability. Hmjwiinl.—i.  Ciilainty;  siiiindiv'ss.  .9ck//i. 
— 4.  St  adiiiess;  constancy;  r  soluiiDii.  Roscom- 
mon. 

FlRsr,  ffirst,  a.  [pipr".  Saxon  ]—l.  Tlie  ordinal 
of  one.  Shtiks. — 2.  Kariiest  in  time.  Hcbrtivs. 
Prior. — ^.  Foremost  in  place. — 4.  Hi'.'best  in  di|^- 
iiity.  Dniiiil.—S.  (ireat;  e.vcelleiit.     Shnkifteave> 

FIRST,  fftrst,  ad.— I.  Before  any  tiling  else;  earliest. 
Urijilen.—2,  B.fore  any  oilier  considiration.  Ba- 
con—i-  Attb-  b.'iinning;  at  liiM.  Btniltij. 

FIRST.GO  I',   flsi'.'dt.  ? 

FIRS  T-BEGO  r  IKN",  ldr5i'lil--6l.tn,  V' 
[rrnm  first   and    lie|ijot.]     The    eldist  of  chiidreu. 
MVtmi. 

FDlsr-FRUITS,  fftrst't'iSai?,  s.  [first  and  tniit-.]— 
1.  What  the  season  firsl  prodnees  or  inaiuivsuf 
any  kind.  Prior.— %  The  first  pruilts  of  any 
ihiiii;  Bacon. — 3.  Tlie  earliest  effect  of  any  tiling. 
Mill'in. 

FI'RSTLING.  ffirsl'liiik',  a.  [fr.im  first.]  That 
wbicb  is  first  prodiieiHi  or  brougbt  liirtli.  Dcutvro- 
nomij 

Fl'USlLlXG,  far«t'llng.  s.  [rom  fii-st.]-l.  The 
firsl  pioduce  or  oli'spiiiii;.  Mil'on.—2.  Tlie  ibiiiR 
first  tbooKht  or  done,    .ihitkstiettre. 

FISC,  I'Lk,  s.  [Latin,  fisciis.]  Piiblick  treasury. 
Burke. 

FI'SCAL,  fis'kJl,  a.  [from  fisc]  Concerning  the 
pnblick  r.'v.  nue.     Btuckslvnr. 

FI'SCAL,  f1s'k!ll,s.  [from  fisciis,  Latin.]  Exche(|uer; 
rev.niie.     Bn  on. 

FISH,  fish,  s.  [fii'c,  Saxon.]  Au  animal  that  inha- 
bits thewMifr.  S/i'iks.  Cnt-rh. 

TwFISH,  fish,  V.  11.— I.  To  tv-employid  incatcliin^ 
fi.ili.-s.— 2  _To«eiidravoiir  many  ibiiiR  by  arlifiee- 

To  FISH,  fish,  V.  a.  To  si-arcji  in  tiuest  of  fish. 
S.vifl.        , 

FISH-HOOK,  fidi'hiftk,  s.  [fish  and  book.]  A  hook 
toctttcb  fisli.s.     Grnn. 

FISH-POND,  flsh'|.4nd.  s.  [fish  and  poiul.]  A  small 
pool  for  fisli.     Mortimer, 
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Fl'.SniCU,  flsl/fir,  s.  [fiomfHli.]  One  who  isemploj-^ 

id  in  e  iieliii'i;  ij^h.    S'ln'iiji. 
Fl'.iHKRBOA  1.  fl  Ii'iii-b6    .  s.  [fislur  aid  boat.] 

A  li..;.i,n.pli.>iil  in  i-.it.biiig  l.sti. 
1- l'.>;ii,is.\iAN,   fi.'ii-  .i.aii,   s.  [fisher  and    man.] 
One  u!!.)..  i  nn>lo)n)eiit  uiul  U\\  liiiood  is  10  caich 
lis.'i.     Ilollir. 
Kl'SH  KR  1 OHN,  f  Isirftr-t  'laii,  s.  [tislier  aiKl  town.] 

A  ti.tti.  inliabltxl  liy  t;s!i!Tinrn.    Ciarciiilvn. 
FrSHl'.UV,  I  isi.'Ai-i.  s.  LiVom  i. slier.]    1  re  business 

of  e:it',hinir  fisli.     .UltH.-ou. 
FiaHiaM.,;is:,',i'il,  a.  [(Voin  fish.j  Aliounding  \silK 

i'lsb    Ciimucn. 
FiSH.CiARTJI.flsl.'KSivA,  s.   [irom  fish  and   5.ap¥, 
SaNoii]  I'i.i/i'^fiilh  is   a  d;uii  tr  »<-.ir  in   a  liv«  r, 
made  tor  ilie  liikiiijij  of  fish    7Vi  ii.csde  I'l  Lr;/. 
To  I-I'SHIIY,  rlsh'i.ii,v.  a.  [from  fish-]    lo  turn  lo 

fisi".    ■'>/ii!kspcn;e. 
Fl'SHlNG,  iMi'livf,  s.  [from  fish.]    Commodity  of 

liking  fish.     Sucnscr. 
Fl'SHKKriLE,  ti,l,'kSt.tl,  s.  [fish   aii.I  Uetil..]  A 
cului'ou  mad.  long  itM-  llie  lisli  to  be  boiled  uithuut 
b.-ndin)r.     Cnxv. 
FI'SHMKAL,  fl,li'iiiile,a.  [6sh  and  meal.]  Diet  of 

fish.    Sharp, 
Fl'SHMvJ.MiER,  f  Ssh'.i  ftng-g&r,  s.   [from  fish.]  A 

dealer  in  lisb.     Cnrc-. 
FI'SHY,  fisl.'4..i,  [tioiu  fish.]—!.  Consisting:  offish. 

P»V.— 2.  Ha\in!!;  the  qualities  of  a  fish.    Broxvn. 

Fl'.->s:i,"r„  fis'sll,  a.    [!issili<.    Lain]    i laving:  the 

Ki'ifin  in    a  certain  ilireetiun,    so   as   to  be  cleft, 

y  itton. 

FISSl'LITY,   fh-iVi-h.  s.  [from  fissile]  The  qtia. 

lilv  of  ndiiiiitiii..;to  lieeloxeii. 
Fl'SSL'RE,  fisli'sliir,,  .s.  [(issina,  Lai.  fissUie,   Fr.] 
A  clett;  a  narrow  cliasni  where  a  bnacli  lias  been 
mad>-.     ll'uiirlw.rtl. 
To  FI'SSURE,  f  hh'sliire,  v.  a.  [.'Voni  tlie  noun.]  T« 

cleave;  to  iiiak.-  a  fissure.     It^itir.wn. 
FISr.   fist.  s.   [ytyr,  Saxon.]    The  hand  clenched 

with  the  fintjers  doubled  down.    Deiikcm. 
To  FIST,  f  !,i.  V.  a.— I.  To  strike  with  the  fist.    Drti- 

ften—2.  To  Krii>e  niili  the  fist.  SUnkslicatc. 
FI'STINUT,fJsi^.i.fit.s.  A  pist.cbio  nut. 
FI'S  riCUFKS.  f}s'iiK(l:s,  s.  [fist  ai.d  tuif.]    Battle 

with  the  fist.  More. 
FI'S  TULA.  fl^'isluVli,  s.  [fist.ilo,  Frenth.]-!.  A 
sinnons  ulecr  ciilniis  within.  H'lieiiuin.—i.  FIS- 
TULA Lnc/tri/iiia'/s,  A  tiiionler  of  the  canals 
IcHilinij  i'roin  tji.  eje  to  ilic  invse,  which  olKtnicrs 
the  natural  pi<i;,.-ress  ofihe  leais,  and  mekes  them 
tricMe  down  On-  cheek'..  .V//(7r/A 
FrsrULAR,  fi,'ishi"i-lii,  a.  [trnm   fistula.]  Holl.iw 

liki-  a  pipe. 
FI'.S  ITLOU-S.  rls'tsbfi  iSs,  a.  |fistnl.iix,   Fi-.l  H.iv. 

inKf  the  iiMlin-e  of  a  fistula.     lt''i.sr>hnii. 
ITT,  f  i;,s.  [from  fi(rht,.9A-?nw''r,viit, iii<(iieni.FIeni.] 
— 1.  A  paroxjsMi  ..f   i\avt-ib,nioii  of  any  interniic- 
lent  distemper.  S/inrp —%.   Any  short  retiini  aft.  r 
iiiti-nnissioii;  interval,  /{ni^rrs. — .1.  Aii>  violent;i>- 

feetioii  of  mind  or  bi  ly 4.  Disoiiler;   disii'inpi'ra- 

tui-e.     .S/iakx-—5.      I  be  hyst^-riial  disorders   of  wo- 
men, and  the  eoiivihions  nfchildn  n. 
FIT,  (It,  a.— 1 .   qiialilie.1;  prop,  r;   uh\e.  Cvti!nj.—%, 

Conveni.'iit:  meet;  propir;  rlicbt. 
To  FI  r,  V.  :i.  [viiteii.  Flemish.]- 1.  To  accommodate 
tonny  ihiiii;;  to    suit  one  tbini;  to  aiiodier.     fhii- 
hniii.—i.  I'o  aecniiiinodniea  [lersoit  with  any  thinij. 
HlyCmiiil.—X.  'i'obeHilripted  to;  lo  soil  hiiv'  lliiuif. 
—4.  To   FIT   oi:'.     To  furnish;  to   e.inij,.— i.    To 
FITi.'/>.  'Co  inr.isb;  to  niiki- proper  for  usi-.-f OjOc. 
To  FIT.  fit,  V.  n.   To  he  proper,  to  befit. 
FITCH,  t  (ish,  s.  A  small  kind  of  wild  pea,  common- 
ly velr/i,  ■/*/,,■((•;-. 
FI'TCHAT.  rlrsh'Il.       •) 
Fl'TCMEW.  fli'tshJS.  y- 
[fissaii,  l-'r.]  A  sliiikini^  little  he.Tsf,    thai  robs  the 
hen-\-oosi  r.nd  warrni. 
FI'TFL'I.fii'rAl,  a.  [fit  and  full.]  Varietl  by  parox- 

vs'.is.     .9//n<-v/«'n;-t,- 
Fl'ILY.   f?t'!i,nd.   [from  fit.]— 1.    Pmneily;  justly: 
rasoimbly.     Ti'.lot.vj.t.—i.  CunnmrJiorsh  ;  imvilV. 
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ri'TMENT,   fIt'uiJiit,    s.    [fiom    fit.]     Something 

ailapli-d  to  a  p,<rticular  purpose-  Shakspeare. 
Fl'lNKSS,  tli'iijf.    s.    [trom    lit.]— 1.     Piopiiety, 
iiiettnt-ss;   jiistmss;    !•■  asonableness.      Hooker. — 2. 
Coiiveiiieiice;  cuinmodity;  the    state   of  being   fit. 
Slmkspeare. 
H'  ITKR,   Jlt'tfir,  s.  [fi-om  fit.]— 1.  The  person  or 
thing  that  confers  fitness  for  any  thin. .  Mortimer. 
—2.  A  small  bit. 
FiTZ,   f  Itz.  s.  [Norman.]    A    son;  as,    Fitxherbert, 
the  son  of  H-rbert;  Fitzroy,  thi-  son  of  the  king.  It 
is  commonly  used  of  illegimate  children. 
FIVE,    f  hv,  a.  [pip,  Saxoi).]  Four  and  one;  half  of 

ten.     Drijden. 
FIVKLE'AVBD  Grass,   flve'liivd,  s.  CinquefoU;a 

spreirs  of  clover. 
FIVES,  five,  s.—l.    A  kind  of  play  vithahowl. 

— 2,  A  disease   of  horses.  Shak.t(ieare. 
To  FIX,   f  Iks,  V.  a.  [fixer,  Krt  neh  ]— 1.  To  make 
fast,  firm,  or  stable.  Miltan  —2.  To  s'ttU;  to  estab- 
lish invariably.— 3.    To  direct   without  variation. 
Dryden.— 4.— To  deprive  of  volatility.  Lucke.—S. 
To  pierce;  to  transfix.   Sandys.— 6.    To  withhold 
from  motion. 
To  FIX,  flks,  V.  n.— 1.  To  deteiniine  the  resolution. 
Locke.— 2.  To  rest;  to  etas  ■  to  wander.   Walter.— 3. 
To  losr  volatilitv.  si)  as  to  be  malleable. 
FIXA'TION,  f  Ik-si'shftn,  s.  [French.]— 1.  Stability; 
firmness;    stiadniess.       King     Charles.— 2.    Ktsi- 
dence   in   a   certain    place.    Raleigh.— i.  Forbear- 
ance of  excursion.     Watts— i.    Want    or  distrnc- 
tion  of  volatility.  Bacon.— S.  Reduction    fiora  fluid 
to  firm.     Gt'inville. 
Fl'XEDLY,  fik'  ?d-i4,   ad.  [fi-om  fixed.]  Certainly; 

fitmly.  Locke. 
FI'XEDNESS.flk'sJd-nls,  s.  [from  fixed.]—!.  Sta- 
bility; firmness.— 2.  Want  or  los;  of  volatihty. 
Locke. — 3.  Solidity;  cohei-ence  of  parts.  BeJittey.— 
4.  Steoiliness;  settled  opinion  or  resolution.  King 
Charles. 
FI3(1'DITY,    f  Ik-sid'i-tJ,    s.     Coherence   of  parts. 

Boyle. 
FI'XITY,  fik's4-ti,s.  [fixit^.Fr.]  Coherence  of  parts. 

Nexiton. 
PI'XlUUE.flks'tshAre,  s.  [from  fix.]— 1.  Position. 
Shaks.—2.  Stable    pressure.    Shaks.—3,    Firmness; 
stalilestatr.     Shnkj. 
Fl'ZGIG,  fi/,'?i-.  s.  A  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon  with 

which  seamen  strike  fish. 
FI.A'1?BY,  fljh'bj,  B.  [flaccidus,   Latin.]    Soft;  not 

fiiTii.     Arbulhnot. 
FLA'BILE,  Ha'bile,a.  [flabllis,  Lat.]  Subject  to  be 

blown. 
FLA'CCID,    fl4k's1d,    a.    [Haccidus,  Lat.]    Weak; 

limber;  not  stiff;  lax;  not  tense.  Holder. 
FLACCI'DIIY,  Hik-sid'4-t4,s.  [frcmi  liaccid.]  Laxi- 
ty; liinberuess;  want  of  tension.  Ifisemmi. 
To  FLAG,  flig,    V.   n.   Ifliiggeren,   Dutch.]—!.  To 
hang   loose  without  stitfmisor  tei-sion.  Boyle— 2. 
To  grow  spiritless  or  dejected.  Sn-ifi.-i.  'I'o  grow 
feeble;  to  lose  vigour.  Bel)  Jons»n. 
To  FLAG,  file-,  v.  a.— 1.    To  let  fall;  to    sufl^er  to 
droop.     Prior.— 2.      To    lay    with    broad    stones. 
Sjiidys. 
TLAG,   fi^K,   s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  water  plant 
with  a  broad  bladed  leaf  and  yellow  fiower.    San- 
dys.—2.    the  culixirs  or  ensign  of  a   ship  or  land 
tbrces.    Temple.— 3.    A    species    of  stone  used  in 
smooth  pavements.     IVnodivard. 
FLAG-BROOM,    flJg'brSSni.   s.     [from    flag    and 
broom.]— A   broom   for   sweepiu);  flags    or   pave- 

FLAG-OFFICER, fl4g'5f-l6-sfir,  s.  [flag  and  officer.] 

A  conminniler  of  a  squadron.  Addison. 
FLAG-SHIP. Hll(;'shlp,  s.  [tla?  and  ship.]  The  ship 

in  which  the  toninu'iidcr  of  u  fleet  is. 
FLAG-WORM,  flSR-'wdrni,   s.  [flag  and  worm.]  A 
•    grub  bred  in  watery  places  among  flags  or  sedge. 

li'nlloii, 
FLA'GELET,fl4ilje'i-lJt,  «.  [flageolet,  French.]  A 

small  linie.  More. 
FLA'GELLANTS,    flarlje'Jl-llnis,  s.     fflagellante, 

Latin.]  A  sect  uf  christians  that  used  to  icuurge 

Tlicmselveb. 
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FLAGELLA'TION,  fladje-il-li'«h4li,   ».     the   use 

of  the  scourge.     Carih. 
FLA'GGINESS,  flig'gtnSs,  s.  [from  flaggy.]    Laxi- 
ty; liniberness. 
FLA'GGY,   fii.v'vk.  a.    [from  fl«i?.]-l.  Weak:   lax; 
linibtr;  not  stiff;  not  tense.  Dryden.— 2.  Weak  iu 
taste;  insipid.     Bacon. 
FLAGI'JIOUS,   flj.jish'fls,     a.     [from     flsgitium, 
Latin.]    Wicked;    \illanous;     atrocious.    Roscom- 
mon. 
FLAGl'TIOUSNESS,  fl3-iish'as-ni3,  s.  [from  flagi- 
tious.] Wickid,,iss;  vilLiny. 
FLA'GON,  fli);'4n,  s.  [Ilacon,  French.]  A  vessel  of 

drink  with  a  nanow  nuiuth,  Rosronnnon. 
FLA'GRANCV,    flS'uiin-si,    s.    [flagnniia,    Lat.] 

Btirning  Iieat;  fire.     Bacon. 
FLA'GRANT,  fli'c;raiit,  X.   [flaprans,    Littin.]— 1. 
Ardent;   burning;    epger.      Hooker. — 2.    Glowing; 
flushed.  Pvpc.—3.  Red;  imprinted  red.    Prior.— 4. 
Notorious;  fliuiiing  out.     Smit/u 
FLAGRA'TION,  fli-gri'shfin,    s.    [flagro,  Latin.J 

Burning. 
FLA'GS  TAFF,  flJsj'stif,  s.    [flag  and    staff.]    The 

stafl^on  which  the  flag  is  fixid.  Dryden- 
FLAIL.   HAle,  s.    [flagellum,    Latin.]     The  instra- 
ment  with   which   grain  is  beaten  out  ot   the  ear. 
Dryderi. 
FLAKE,    flake,  s.    [floccus.   I.aiin.]— 1.   Any  thing 
tiat    appears   loosely    put  together.    CiCu-.— 2.    A 
stratum;  ii-yer;  lamina.  Sniiily.t. 
FLA'KY,  fli'k^,  a.  [from  flake.]— 1.  Loosely    hang- 
ing together.  Blackniore. — 2.    Lying  in   lajers  or 
strata;  broken  into  luniina'. 
FLAM,  fliin,  s.  A  fals.  hood;  a  lie;  an  illusory  pre- 
text. Si.mh. 
To  FLAM,  fl4m,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To   dtciive 

witli  a  lie.   South. 
FLA'MBRAU,  fillm'bo,  s.  [French.]  A  lighted  torch. 

Dryden. 
FLAME,  fiime,  s.  [fl:imm;i.  Latin.]— 1    Light  emit- 
ted from   fire.  Coz:lcy.—2.  Fire.   C<m:ley.—5,     Ar- 
dour of  temper  or  imatrinntion;  brigh  ness  of  fan  ■ 
cy.    Walter.— A.    Arilour  of  inclinatioti.    Pufie.—6. 
Passion  of  Inve.     Coiiley, 
To  FLAME,   flime,  v.    n— 1.  To  shine  as  fire;  to 
burn  with  emission  of  light.   Miltcii.—2.    To  shine 
like  flame.     Prior. — 3.  To  break  out  in  a  violence 
iif  passion. 
FLAMECO'I.OURED,flAme'kfil-lfird,a.  [flame  and 

ci/lour]  Of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Peacham, 
FLA'MEN,  fi.\'ii.Jn,   s.  [Latin.]   A  priest;  one  that 

o''ciMtes   in  solemn  officis.     Pope. 
FLAMMA'TION,     flam-mi'shftn,      s.    [fl.inimatio, 

Lat.]  Theact  of  setting  on  flame.     Brunn. 
FLAMISIABI'LITY,    flim-ma-bil'^ti,    s.   [flamma, 
Lat.]  The  quality   of  admitting   to  be  set  on  fire- 
Brmfri. 
FLA'MMEOUS,  fiini'mJ-fis,  a.   [flammeus,  Latiii;^ 

Consisting  o>'  flame.     Brutrn. 
FLAMMI'FEJIOUS,   fijm-mlrfj-r&s,  a.  [flammifer 

Lat.]  Briniing flame      Diet, 
FLAMMI'VOMOUS,   flam-mlv'6-mfis,    a.   [flamma 

and  vomo,  Liit.]  Vomiting  0!t  flame. 
FLA'MY.   fli'm^,   a.    [from    flamt.]— 1.    Inflamed; 
burning;  flaming.  Sii.'ncy. — 2.  Having  the   nature 
offlame.     Baron. 
FLANK,  fllnk,  s,  [flanc,  French.]— 1.  lliat  part  of 
the  side  of  a  quadruped  near  the    hinder  thigh. 
Pearhani,—2.    (In    men.]    The  latter  part  of  the 
lower   belly.     Pope.— 3.    'Ihe    ide  of  an  army  or 
fle.  I.     Hay-ward.— 4   [In  fortification.]    That  part 
of  the  bastion  w  liich  reachesfroni  tlie  curtain  to  the 
lace.     Harris. 
7'o  FLANK,  flank,  v.  n.— !.  To  attack  the  side  of  a 
batlallion  or  fleet.— 2.  To  be  posted  so  as  to  over- 
look or  conimaiiii  any  pass  on  the  side;  to  be  on  the 
side.  Dri/din. 
FI.A'NKEK,  nai.k'fir.  s.   [from  flank.]  A  fortifiea- 
lion  jutting  out  so  -.s  to  command  tlie  side  of  a 
body  maicliing  to  the  assault.     Knoltes. 
To  FI.A'NKKK,  flaiik'nr.  v.  a.  [flanquer,  French.] 

To  dv  f>  nd  bv  lateral  lortiil citiiins. 
FI.A'NNEL.  fiaii'uc'l,  s.  [gwlanen,  Wehh.j    A  sot* 
nujipy  (tufl'or  wool.  Shaks/jrare. 
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FLAP,  fl4{i,  I,  Pceppe,  Saxon.]— 1.  Any  tiling:  th»r 
liun;;;]  Inroad  and  loose. — 2  'l'\\e  niulion  of'  any 
thhif;-  broad  and  loose.— 3.  A  diseaae  in  liurses.  Fcr. 

Uirt. 

To  FL\P,  flSp,  V.  a.  [from  the  nonn.]— !•  To  beat 

witli  »  fl:t|>.  as  flics  are  biattn.- 2.  To  move  with 

a  llnp  iir  noise.     Tirkrll, 

Tr  Kl.AP,  flap,   v.    n.— 1.    To  ply   the  winffs  with 

noise.  VE.itinnge.—2,  'I'o  lull  w ith  Haps,  or  broad 

pai'ts  depi  ndin^.    Cny. 

FLA'PDKACiON,   H5,.Mrii;-A.,,    s.-l.     A  play    in 

'  which  tlitj  catch   raisins   out   of  litii-nin^  brandy. 

—2.  Thi   thing  eaten  at  Mapdragon.     Shnks. 
7*  FLA'PDRAGOX,   liaiAlii^'ftis,    v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.1  'ros\v;i|l()W;  todevoiiv.     Slmksiieavc- 
FLAPK'AHKD,  Hip'^inl,  a.  [fl:.p  and  ear.]  Having 

loo<e  and  bro  :d  ears.     .Sfinkspetrc. 
FLA'PPKR,  Hilp'pftr,  s.  One  employed  to  flap  ano- 

thi-r.     ChestCfJitid. 
To    FLAKK,   (lire,  V.  n.  [from   fitdi  len,  to  flatter, 
Dulcli.— I.  To  flutter  with  a  splendid  sliew.  S/triki: 
—'Z.  To  glitter   with  a  transient   liislre.  Herbert,— 
—3.  To  (,'litter    offensively.  MtUon.—A.,  To    be  in 
too  much  light.    Prior. 
FLASH,  fljsli,  [r\:.',  Min^fieu'.]-!.  SiuMeii.   quick, 
transitory    blaze.     Ro.\rommrin.—2.    SiHden    biust 
of  wii  or  merriment.     Hale'':^h.—3.  A   s'iort  transi- 
ent state.     Boco;i.— 4.  A  body  of  water   driven  by 
viol  nci-. 
To  FLASH,  dish,  v.  n.— 1.  To  glitter  with  a  quick 
andti-  iisi  nt  flame.     Boijlt:--2.  To  burst  out   imo 
any  kind  ut    viol-  nee.— 3.    To  break  out  into  wit, 
merriment,  or  !)rii;:ht  ihoiii^lit.     Feftop. 
To  FLASH,  fljsl'.,  V.  a.  To  strike  up   large  bodies  of 

water-     Cnrtni: 
FLA'SHER,   fijsli'ftr,   s.    [from  flash.]    A   mr.n  of 

more  appearance  of  wit  than  nalitv. 
FLA'SHH.Y.    flasli'4-l4,   ad.    [from '  flashy.]     With 

empty  sliow. 
FLASHY,    flash'4.  a.  [from  flash.]—!.  Empty;  not 
solii!;  showy;  without   substance.    Viglij.—I.  Insi- 
pid; without  force  or  spirit.     Bacoji. 
FLASIC,   flisk,    s.    [flastiue.   Fr.]— 1.     A   bottle;    a 

vessel.     Kinir.—2.     A  j>owder-honi.     S/iakx. 
ELA'SKET,   Hisk'if,   s.  [from   flask.]    A    vessel  in 

which  viaiids  are  served.  I'ope. 
FLA  r.  fl4t,  a.  [plat,  Fr.]— l.  Hori/.ontally  level, 
wilhoiii  inclination. —2.  Smootli;  withoui  protu- 
berancis  Bricon.—3.  Without  elevation.  Milfvn.— 
4.  L;vel  with  the  ground.  Soiilh.—S.  Lying  hori- 
Tontally  prostrate;  lying  along.  Dnniel.—t.  [In 
painting.]  Without  relief;  without  proinin;nce  of 
the  fip:ures.— 7  lastehss;  insipid;  drad.  P/iili/n;— 
8.  Dull;  unajiiiiiatrd;  frigid.  Bnron.—9.  Depress- 
ed; spiritless-  dejected.  Milioii.—\0.  Unpleasing; 
tasteless.  Arterbunj.—il.  P  remptory;  absolute; 
downright.  S/Jcmer.  Herhni.—  \%.  Not  sliril;  not 
acute;  not  sharp  in  sound.  Bacon. 
FLA  r,  tUl,  s.— 1.  A  ievel;  an  .  xiendiKl  plane.  IVutt. 
—2.  Even  ground;  not  mountainous.  Millou.—3. 
A  smiHitU  low  ground  exposed  to  inundati<i)i9. 
Shnks.— 4.  Shallow;  strand;  place  in  the  sea  w  here 
the  water  is  not  deep.  Rnlcigli.—S.  The  broad  side 
of  a  blade.  Drykn. — 6.  Depression  of  tliouglil  or 
language.  I)ryilen.—7,  A  surfice  without  relief, 
or  prominenci  s.  Binltnj. 
To  FLAT,  flli,  V.  a.  [from  ll.e  noun.]-l.  To  hvrl; 
to  depress;  to  inak.-  broad  and  suioulh.  Can /i.— 2. 
T  o  nii'ke  viipid.  Bnmn. 
To  FL.V  1',  Hit,  V.  n.— 1.  To  grow  flat;  opposed  to 
swi  II.  'trm/ile.—2.  'I'o  render  unanimated  or  va- 
pid. K  C/i'irle.t. 
FLA'TLONC,   lljlt'l3ng,  ad.  [flat  and  long]   With 

the  flat  duwnwaril:  not  edgewise.  S/iaks. 
FLA'ILY,  flat'l^,iul.  Ilroni  flat.]-l.  Horizoi.lally; 
without  inclination. —2.  Without  prominence  or 
eleV:ition.— 3.  Without  spirit;  dnlly;  tVigidly.— 4. 
Peremptorilv;  dowin-ight.  Dnnitt 
FLA'TNESSj'fllt'n^s,  s.  [from  llat.]-l.  Evenness; 
level  extension. -2.  Want  of  r  lief  or  prominence. 
Addison.— 3,  Deadnens;  insipitliiy;  vapidm  ss.  Mart. 
—4.  Dejection  of  state.  Shnki.—S.  l)>-.iection  ol 
miud;  want  of  lif  ■.— «.  Dulness;  in«ipiility;  frigi- 
dity.  Cot.— 7.  The  contrary  to  thriltifJi  or«ciite- 
tjess  ol  lound.    Bacon. 
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To  FLA'TTEN,  ftit'tn.  v.  a.   [from  flat.]—].    To 

;nake  even  or  level,  wiihout  prominence  or  elevu. 

tion.— 2.  To    bi-at  down  to  the  ground.  Mart  — .t. 

'I'o  inaki  vapid.— 4.   To  deject;  to  depress;  to  dis- 

pirii. 
To  1  LA' I  TEN,  llli'tn,  v.  n.— 1.  To  grow  even  or 

level  -2.    I  o  grow  dull  and  insipid.  UEstronge. 
FLA'llEK,Hat'idr,  s.  [from  Hat.]    The  workman 

or  instrumi'Ut  bj   which  budii  s  ai-e  flattened. 
7'nFLA"rrEK,   ttH'iflr.    v.  a.  [flaler,  Freiich.]-l. 

To  sooili    witU    prais's;  to  please   with    blandish- 
ments.   S/tnks—2.    To  praise   iiilsely.    Vonng—i. 

To  please;  to   sooth.    IJryi.'en.—4.    To  r.iise  false 

hopes.     Milton, 
FLA'l  lEKEU,  flSt'iflr-fir.  s.  [from  flatter.]     One 

who  fl:ilt.rs;  a  tawier;  a  wlieedler.  Sir'lt. 
FLA'TTERY,  flli'tdi-i,  s.  [flaterie,  Freneli.]  False 

praise;  avtfiil  obsequiousness.     Toiing. 
FLA'TTISH,   fllt'tLU,  a.    ifinm    fl:.l.]    Somewliat 

fiat;  approaching    to  flatness.     U'lmdunrd. 
FLA'Tl'LENCY,H4tsh'l!i-lJnsi,  s.  [from  flatulent.] 

— 1.    Windiuess;    tulm-ss  of  wind.     Arbtn/mot. — 2. 

Emptiness;  vanitv;  levitv;  airiness.  ClainUle. 
FLA'  I'CLENI',  flatsh'tVUnt,  a.   [flatultntiis,    Lat.] 

— 1.    Turgid     with     air;   windy.       Arbnt/:nnt.—2, 

Empti ;  vain;   big    without  substance   or  reality; 

putty.     iJryileii. 
FL.VTUO'Sn  Y,  flatsh-Zios'i  I*,  s.   flatiiosit^,    Fp.J 

Windmess;  fuiness  ol';iir.   Bacon. 
FLA'TUOUS,  ttitsh'tVi^s,   a.   [Irom  flatus,  Latin.] 

Win.ly;  full  of  wind.     Bnnm. 
FLA'TiJS,  fli'tfls.  5.  [Latin.]  Wind  gathered  in  any 

caviiies  of  the  bodv.     Oiitiici/: 
FLA'T\Vl.Sf.;,«a i'whe,a3.  With  the  flat  downward; 

not  th(-  edge,    ll'nodivard. 
To  FLAUNT,  fl.int,  v.n.-l.    To    make  a  flutrering 

show    in   appnrel.    Biiijle.—2.    To    be    hung   with 

something  loose  and  fljiug.   Po/n; 
FLAUNT.  Haul,  s.  Any  thiiiir  loose  and  airv.  Sfiakt, 
FLA'VOUH,   fiAsftr.  s.— 1.     Power   «f   pleasing  the 

taste,  Addisun.—2   Sweetness  to  the  smell;  odour; 

fragmnce.     Drydeti. 
FLA'VOUHOUS,    UASi'ii-ds,  a.    [from  flavour.]—!. 

Delightful  to  the   palate.     Dryden.—2,  Fragrant; 

odonius. 
FLAW,  tiiw.  s. — 1.  A  crack  or  breach  in  any  thing. 

Boyle,— 2,    A   lault;  a   d.  li-ct.   I)ryde7i,—3,    A  snd- 

dtn  gust;  a  violent  blast.  C/in/ini(iii,—4,  A    tumuli; 

a    temjiestuous     uproar.     Dryrim. — 5.     A    sudden 

commotion  of  mind.     Slmkspeiue, 
To   FLAW.  flAw.  v.    a.    [from    the   noun.]— 1.    To 

break;  lo  crack;  to  damage  with  fissure.  Boyle, — 2. 

To  brnik;  lo  viol.it:  .     Sfmkstienrc, 
FLA'VVLESS,   fliw'lJs,    a.    [Irom   flaw.]    Witlmii,! 

cracks;  wiihoiit  deft  cts.   Boyle, 
FLAWN    HAwn,    .  [pli  na,  Saxon.]  A   sort  of  cus- 
tard; a  pie  baked  in  :■  dish. 
To  FLA'WTER,  flAw'tir,  v.  a.  To  scrape  or  pare  a 

skin.     Aiiii-ttortli, 
FLA'WY,  lliw'4.  a.  [from  fl.»w  ]  Full  •  f  flaws. 
FLAX.    tUtks,    s.   [pliux    plex,   S».xon.]— 1.  Hie    fi- 

broiis  plant  of  which   the  finest  thread   is  made. 

Miller— 2,  The  lihi   s  tv  flax  cleansed   and  coinUiil 

for  ilie  spinner,     lirnden. 
FLA'XCOMll.  flSks'lvJm,  s.  [llaxnnd    comb.]     The 

iiistruniint  with  which  the  lilires  of  flux  arecleans.- 

ed  from  the  brittle  parts. 
Fl.A'XDUESSEH,  liaks'dris-sflr.  s.  [flax  and  dress.} 

He  that  pn-pares  flax  liir  ihi-  spinner. 
FLA'XEN.  flaiAii,  a.  [from  II  x.]— I.  Made  of  flax. 

.Wo///.— 2.  Fai  ,  lontr,  nnd  Houing.     Addis, 
FI.A'XWEED.flaks'wiid.  s.  A  plant. 
FLAX-WENCH,  flaks'wJnsh,  s.  [literally  a  female 

who   spins  flax,    but  once  a   kind   i>f  proverbial 

phrase  for]  An  incontinent  feoiale.     .S/inAjt. 
To  FLAY,  flA.  V.  a.  [vli.,n.  Diitcn.]-!.    To  strip  ofl" 
the  ikin.  Raleigh.— 2,  'I'o  lake  ofl'  the  skin  or  sur- 
face of  anv  tiling,    .'iiiifr, 
FLA'YEH,  'fli'ftr,  s.  [from  flay.]  He  that  strips  oft 

the  skin  of  any  thing. 
FLEA,  fli,  s.  [pica,    Saxon.]  A  small  red  insect  r«. 

markable  for  its  agility   in  leaping. 
Te  FLEA,  fle,  v.«.  [from  iht  nouu.]  To  clean  front 
fleas. 
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I'LE'ABAXE,  fii'binf,    '•    [flea    and    bane.]     A 

])lniit. 
FLK'ABITK.  fli'llu-  "^ 

FLK'ABiriM.i,ile'..i-itii?,  S   ' 

[Hoa  iuul  bit  .]— 1.    K<il  iiiiirUs  cjusul   liy    fleas. 

IV.semah.—i.  A  small  hint  or  jiaiii  li)4e  timt  taus- 

td  l)>  tilt-  stiiiij  of  a  flf-a.     llilrvry. 
FLE'ABU  1  SN,    He'lilt-tii,  a.   [I.'ea  and    bit<-.]— 1. 

Stung  l)v  fl/as— 2.  Mtian;  wtiriMcss.    Ckfivi'/wirl. 
FLEAK,  iiike,  s.  [frmu  flocctis,  Lat.]  A  snu'.II  lock, 

thread,  or  twist.     Mine. 
FLEAM,  fljaii',  s.    All    insti-iinifiit  used   to    bleed 

cattU,  which  is  plac  d  on  the  vuiii,  and  then  dii- 

\ei!  hv  a  l)low. 
FLE'AWOUT,  fii'^fiii,    s.     [fl  a     and   wort.]    A 

liloit. 
To  FLECK,  .".ek,  v.  a.  [fltc:>,  Of-nnsn,  a  spot.]  To 

s(M)i;  lo  streak;  l»  >l  pjile.     Snnrlijs. 
ToFLE'CKEK,  tijl/ft.-,  v.  a.  [tVuiii  li.  ck^)  To  spot; 

to  niar\  with  ^tidkes  or  tuwclirs.     S/m/t.i. 
FLEU.fi?;!.     I  !i"  pivtriite  and  jiarliiiple  of  Het-. 
FLKUGE,  flJdJf,  a.   [fledtreii,  to   fly,  Diituh.]  Full- 

Ceathi-rtii;  aliir  lu  tiy.     ilcrbfii. 
To    KLlDtiE,  tlJilj^,  V,    a.    [roni    the   adjective.] 

'I'of.irnisli  Tilth    winjjs;  lu  supply  with    lialhtrs. 

Pof),: 
To  p'l.EE.  flc^,  V.  n.  i>ret.  fi«I.  'lo  run  from  danger; 

to  li:ive  rcio'irse    to  slulter.     Tilliitxon 
FLEECE,  (lies.,  s.  piy,  ]:1  T    Sas<rn,]    As  much 

wool  as  is  sh'iru  rroiii  one  slit-tp.     S/triJc.t. 
T«  FLEECE,  Hies'j,  V.  a.  L'lnn'   llieiioun.]— 1.  To 

clip  Ihe    fleece  oUa    slieep.— 2.    To  strip:  to  ptill; 

to  plunder,  as   a  slicep    is  robbtd   01'  its  wool.  Arl- 

ili'on. 
FLE'KCKD.H^e'it,  a.  [from  fivcce.]  Having  fleeces 

of  wciol      St'iii.>rr. 
FLE'KCy,  fli^'«e.a.  [from  fi<.ece.]  Woolly;  covered 

Willi  uool.  I'l  or. 
To  FLEEK.  tlili^-.  V.  n.  [pleajittiau,  to  trifle,  Saxon.] 

— 1.  To  mock;  to  ;;ili  ;  to  jest  wiih   insolence  and 

contempt.  Swift.— i.  To  leer;  to  grin  with  an  air 

of  civiliiv. 
FLEEK, !i  eir,  s.  [from  the   verb.]— 1.  Mockery  ex- 
pressed   ither  in  wo  ■  sor  looks.  Shaks.—i.    A  de- 

ceitiulg'ri"  of  civility.     Smith. 
FLE'EKEK,   liiii'fii,  s.  [from  fleer.]  A  mocker;  a 

fawner. 
FLEEl",  FLEOT,   FLOT,   fli-4t.    Ave   all  derived 

from  the   5;a\on  jrli-ot,  which  s'ljnilios  a   bay  or 

(^iilph.  Gihaon's  Cnnitlni. 
FIiEET.  ii^it.  s.    [jMi.ra,  S:i\on.]    A   company   of 

ships;  a  iw.vy.     Prior. 
FLEE  I,  fl^it.  s.  [rieuc.  SaNon.]  .A  en  ek;  an  inlet 

of  water.     Mortniier. 
FLEET,  diet,  a.— 1.  Swift   of  pace;  quick;  nimble; 

aciive.— 2.  [In  the  Inisbandr)    jf  some  provinces.] 

Lit,'ht;  snperticiallv    friilifol.   Murlimei  .—i.  Skim- 

niinp:  the  sunae-.-.  Murtiiuer. 
Til  FLEET,  Wkh,  V.  II.   [pioran.   Saxon.— I.  To  fly 

swi  il);  lovanisli.  S/tnl>i.—2.  'i'o  be  in  a  tra)isieiit 

stati .     Dig'i'l- 
To  KLKE'I',  fiiit.  v.  a.— L  To  skim  the  water.  ?/"'"- 

«)--2.    lo  live  merrily!  or  pass  time  away  lis'it- 

}\.     Shnkx.—::     [I:i  the  i  (nnitry-]      To  skim  milk. 
FLE'EIINGDISH,     flcit'iMp;.  Ijsh,     s.    ['Vom    t.eet 

aii'Idi-i!.  ]  A   skimiiiiii);  bowl. 
j-LI'VE  ILY.  I!j^i.'l4,iid.    [irorn   fleet.]  Swiltlj;  nim- 

lilv;  Willi  swiil  pace. 
FLE'E'lN!':bS,ti5e;'i5s,s.  prom  fleet.]  Swiftness  of 

C'tirsi;    1  ioibli  ne<s  ceieiity. 
FLESH,  flJ^l1,   s.  i  j:luc.  Saxon.]—!.  The  body  dis- 

tiiiR-iii  hi  li  fiom   ihi     soul.— 2.    The    nmscles   dis- 

tiiii;iiisned  'ioin  (he  skin,  liones,  tendons.— a.   Ani- 

)iial  lo.jd   distil. giiished  from   v  pi  table.  Lurke—i. 

Thi-   body  of  biiisis  or   birds  used  in  food   disiinct 

from  fishes      Brinv'i.  —  5.  Animul  nattire.  Ctncxi.i. 

—6.  Carnality;  c  irponil  appetites.    Smnlriilgc.—T, 

AC)riial  state;  woi Idly   ili^pisilioii.     Uo„wns\~9. 

Near   relation.     Cni—9.    I'he   oii'.ward  or  literal 

sins'  .    The   Orimuils   termed  the  immediate  or 

titertil    sinnifitu'ioii   of  I'liy    precept    or   t>pe    tlie 

Jle^h.  and  llu  ivmoie  or  typical  mtaninir  f/w  spirit. 

Tliis  is  tr.  qn  nt  iu  .Si.  I'/iiil. 
To  FLESH,  fl§-l),  V.  a.— J.  lo  initiate.  Gm<ernmtnt 
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nfihe  Toiigtie.~2.  To  liai-diii  in  an)'  vi*acti«'.  Sri/- 

rieij  —3    To  glut;  to  sutiate.  S/iriktr/jeiin: 
FLl.'SHimoiH,  fiisb'br6//i,  s.   [flesh   and  broih.' 

Broth  made  hv  decoeiing  Hesh. 
FLESH-BRUSH,  flSsh'hrfish,  s.  A  soft  brush  to  rub 

the  tiesh  with.     C/iun/irlf. 
FLE'SHCOLOCH,  flish'kfil-ftr,  s.  [flesh  and  colour.] 

The  colon  mf  flesh.     Loch: 
FLE'SHFLY.  flisli'fll,  s.  [flesh  and  fly.]     A    fly  that 

feeds  upon  flesh,  and  deposites  her  eRifS  in  it. 
FLE'SHHOOK,  fi?sl/li66k.  s.  [flesh  and  hook.]     A 

hook  to  I'.raw  flesh  from  the  caldron. 
FLE'SHLEiS,  flesh'lls,  a.   [from    flesh.]     Without 

flesh. 
FLE'SHLINESS,  fifesh'!4.n?s,s.  [from  fleshly.]  Car- 
nal passions  orappetili's.     A.iclmm. 
FLE'SHLV,  fii  Vi^  a.  [from  fle«h.]-l.  Corporeal. 

l)e)i/iinn.—2-  Carnal;  lascivious.  Mrlloii.—3.  Ani- 
mal;  not   vegetable.     D'yifen. — 4.    Hiuruin;     not 

celestial:  not  spiritual.     Milton. 
FLE'SHMEAT,  flj..,li'mke,  s.    [fltsh    and     meat.] 

Animal  food;   the  flesh  of  nnimals  prepared  for 

foml.    rioijcr. 
FLE'SHMEAT,  llfsh'miiP,  s.  [from  flesh]    Eager- 

niSsR^inidb)   a  successful  initiation    Sliaks. 
FLK'SHMONCiEB,  fijsh'mfinf^-jri^r.  s.  [from  HesIi.J 

One  who  Heals  ill  fli  sh;  a  pimp.  Slink spi-oi  f. 
FLESHPOr,    flisli'i.o',  s.  [tiesh    and    pol.]  A  ves- 

sellii  «hich  flesh  is  cooked;  tlience  plenty  of  flesh. 

Tai/lor, 
FLE'sHQUAKE,  flSsh'kv. Ike,  s.  [flesh  and  quake.] 

A  tremor  ot  the   body.     Ben  Juiison. 
FLE'ShY,  fiJsb'e,  a.  [Irom  flesh.]— 1.  Full    of  flesh; 

fat;  miisciiloiis.    Ben   J  riiOii.—2.  Pulpous;  plump; 

wirli  reijard  lo  fruits.     Bncoti. 
FLETCHER,  Hitsh'ftr.  s.  [from  fleehe,  an  iivrow, 

Fre)ich  ]     A   niauuiacturer  of  bows   and  arrows. 

Miniimer. 
FLE'T.flJt,  participle  passive  of  To  fleet.  Skininied. 

Morfimi'i: 
FLEW,  fli'i,  the  preterite  of  fly.     Pofie. 
FLEW,  flA.  s.  The   large  chaps  of  a  deepmoiitlieiT 

hoiiiid.     Hniimcr. 
FLE'WEU,  tiiHde,  a.  [from  flew.]  Chapped;  mouth- 
ed.    Shrik.ipcnri: 
FLEXA'NIMOUS,    fljks  a./i-iiifts,  a.    [flexanimus, 

Lat.]  Having  power  to  change  liie  disposition  of 

the  mind. 
FLEXlBl'r.l'I'Y,  fl^ks-J-bll'^iJ.  s.  [flcxihiliiA.  Fr.] 

—  I.  The  qiialit)  of  admitiing  lu  be  bent;  jiliancy. 
Neul'm.—I.  Easiness  to  be  persuaded;  compliance; 
facility.     linitnnovii. 

FLE'XIBI.E,    fl^ks'Md.    a.    [flevibilis.    Latin.]— I. 

Possible  to  he  bent;  not   hnule;  pliant;  not   stilt'. 

Bacon. — 2.  Noc  li-rid;    not  inexorable;  complying; 

obsequious.  Bacon.— 3    Ductile;  manageable.  Locke. 

—4.  'That  imiy   he  accommodated  to  various  fonus 

and  purposes.     RmfcrK. 
FLE'XIBl.ENESS."flJks'i-bl-n?s,  s.  [from  flexible.] 

—  1.  Possibility  to  be  bent;  not  biiitleiies*;  eaii- 
nes  to  be  bent.  Kins;  Charles.— -2.  Facility;  obse- 
(luionsness;  compliance.— 3.  Ductility;  managea- 
i-.l,  ness      Liirke. 

FLEX'ILE,  fl^ks'll,  a.  [flexilii,  Lat.]  Piiant;  easily 

brut:  obsequious  to  any  power  or  imjiulse.    Tliom- 

snn. 
FLE'XION.  Hlk'shfiti,  s.    [flexio,   Latin.]— I.    The 

act  ot  bending.— 2.  A  double;  H  hi'nding.    Baron. — 

X.  .\  turn  lowai-.l  any  part  or  quarter.   Bacon. 
FLr'A'Oii.  fl&ks'<ii,  s. '[Latin]     'TIk-  general  name 

of  the  muscles  which  act  in  contract iiig  the  joints. 

Arfi'ithnot. 
FLE'XUOUS,  fl^k'shft-fis,  a.  [flexuosUs.   Latin.]-!. 

Winiling;     toriiions.     Digbij.—2,     Variable;    not 

ste-iilv-     Baron. 
FLE'X'URE,  flSk'slu^re,  s.    [flexura,   Lat.]— 1.    The 

form  ordirectn,n  in  which  any  thing  is  bent.  iiny. 

—2.  'Theact  of  bending.  Shaks.—X  The  part  bent; 

till  joint.  Sandys.— 4»  Obsequious  or  ser\  ilt-  cringe. 

S/wks/icr.rc. 
To    FLICKER,   filk'fir,  v.   a.    [Higheren,  Uutch.J 

'I'o  flulli  r;  to  play  the  wings.     linjilcn. 
FLT'ER,  fll'&r,  s.  [from  fly.]— i.  One  that  runs  away; 

a  fiigiave,  a  rtiiv^way.    Shahi.—l.  That  part  ot  « 
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inachiKe,  which,  by  belinr  put  in  lo  a  iiioit  i-apiil 
motion  tliMii  tlie  other  paris,  I'ciMiili/es  and  legu- 
lat'*s  Ihu  luoiioiiortht  r  St.  S';<>/V. 
7LUiHr,  lllif,  s.  [iVomtu  tly.]— 1.  The  act  of  fly 
iiiu  or  vuniiini;  rruni  ilaiirtvr.  Jhn/ia»i,~2.  Ri-nio- 
val  lo  aioiiii  1-  |)hicf.  l)ryikn.—3.  Thr  act  ol' 
usiii)^  willies;  volatiou-  Sjicii.icr.—A.  Rliiiov^I  IVoni 
place  to  plaiM  b\  means  oi'  winscs.  Emlini.—S,  A 
flock  o!'  binU  fljiog  toijeihiT.  Baron.— is.  The 
hinls  prodateil  iii  the  same  s-asoii;  as, //jc  finrvc-it 
t)i^bt  0/  Itiiii^oiu.—T.  A  volley.  rAtT.'!/  C/uisf.—». 
The  siMCO  past  b)  fiyinR.— Q.  Heat  of  iioagina- 
tioii;  saily  ol  (lit  soul.  Deu/imii.—lO.  Extiasion. 
TH'otsori.—ll-  The  power  ot  fivinp.  .S/uikx. 
FI.I'GHIY,    fii'ti,    a.    ['''<>'»   fl"ii;lit.]-l.    Fleeting; 

swil't.  S/mks.—i..  Willi;  full  ot'iiaagination. 
FLI'MSINKSS,  Hi  .i'z4-iiJs,  s.  [Iroia   flimsy.J  Easy 

t  vtiirr.     Sh'-!i  lour. 
FLIMSY,  film' /-i,  a.-l.    Weak;  feeble — 2.    Mean; 

spirille\s;  wanting  Ibree.     Po/je. 
To  KLINCH,    hliish,  v.    n.    [corriil'ted    from    filng. 
Skinlifi-.l—i.    I'o  shrink  from  any  sufferin>;or   un- 
(!■  'taking.    Scmlh.—'Z.  In  Slutkspmie  it  signifii  s  to 
fail. 
FLl'NCHKR.  flinsb'ftr,  s.  rfioin  the  verb-]  He  who 

shrinks  ov  fails  \\-  anv  matter. 
To  FUNG,  flliifr,  pref.  ttiui|^;  part,  flung,  or  fioiii;, 
[from  Ili;;(>,  Lii'in.  Skinner.']— \.  To  cast   from  the 
han-l;    lu  throw.— 2.    lo  dart;  to  east  witli » iolence. 

Dcnhiim ■>.    lo    seattiT.     Pij/je.—4.  To  drive   by 

vi.)lenLe.    Bunirt.-S.  To  move   forcibly.  AdrlLmn. 
— tj.  Toejeci;   to  dismiss.     .W«A.y.— 7.  To   cast  re- 
proach.    A'/ti'Sun.—S.   To  force  i)ilo  anotlirr  con- 
dition.    S,yi?«yr.— 9.  T"  FLING  tlmvii,   lo   demo- 
lish; to  ruin.— 10.  To  FLING  o//'.  To  bafHe  in  the 
chase. 
To  FLING,  fitnc:,  v.  n.— 1.  To  flounce;  lo  wince;  to 
fly  into  violent  motions.     T'.llotmn.—2,  To  FLING 
out.     To  grow   iim-Hly  or  <)Uirai;eons.     S/i(ik.\: 
FUNG,  fling,    s.  [from    the    virb.]— 1.  A   throw;  a 
cast.— 2.  A  gibe;  a  sneer;  a  coiitenipiuous  remark. 
.i-iili.tnrt, 
FLl'iVaEU,flitig'ar,s.  [from  the.  verb.]— 1.  He  who 

throw<.— 2.  He  who. jeers. 
FLlN'r,flint,s.  Lplnir",  S,i\()n.]— 1.    A  semi-pellucid 
stone,  composed   of  cryst;il  dibased,  of  a  blackish 
V:re\,  of  one    similar   and    equal    substance,    free 
from    veins,    and  iuv.  stL-d    with   a    whitish    crust. 
H/IL—2  Auy  thing  enilii; ally  or  proverbially  hard. 
S'leu  vcr. 
FLl'NTY,  flin'16,  a.  [from  flint.]—!.  Made  of  flint; 
stroiig.       Dyiji!fn.—2.    Full    of    stones.      Bacon.— 
3.     Haixl    of    bean;     cruel;     savage;     inexorable. 
.'ihikstyi'di-e. 
FLU',  flip.  s.  [A  cant  word.]  A  liquor  much  used  in 
ships,  ii^de  by  mining  beer  with  spirits  and  sugar. 
/)»';.)irv. 
FLl'Pi'ANT,  fl1(>'|iint,  a.— I.    Nimbli-;    moveable. 
It  is  used  only  of  the  act  of  sjieech.  Addiso>i.—2. 
P.  rl;  talkative.     Tlmnmou 
FLl'I'PANTLY,  fllp'pii>t-!J,  ad.  [from  the  adject.] 

In  a  II  .\\ii:g  pratiii);  way. 
Tu  FI.l  RT.  flftrt,  V.  a.— 1.    To  throw  any    thing  with 
H  quick  rliistick  motion.  SwiJ't.—2,    To  move  with 
<|nir!\ness.     Itur.srt. 
To  ri.IK  r,  flflrt,  V.  n.— 1.  To  .jeer;  to  gibe  one.— 2. 
■('o  run   about  perpetually;    to  be    unstiady    anil 
flulti  ring. 
FLIK  r,  liflri,  s.  [fnnu  the   verb.]— 1.  A   quick  elas- 

lick   :ion.     Ailr>ison.—2.  A    s'ddi'li  trick.     Bcii 

J'in.inri.—''.  A  pen  hn^sev.     AilJhou. 
JLIU  TA'I  ION.  ilftr-ii'sliAn,  s.    A  qtiiek  sprightly 

motion.      Pujir. 
To  FLI  r,  (ill,  V.  n.  [flitter,  Danish.]—!.  To  fly  away. 
Slifnxer.—i.  To  remove;    to    migrate.  Hooker.— i. 
T»fliiTier:  to   rove  on  the    wiug.  Drydni.—4.  To 
be  flux  or  iinstalile.    Dnjitru. 
TH.yy,  flli,;>.  [from  fle.  i  J  SwiO;  nimbi :  quick. 
Fl.nC  I.    dlt'h,  s.  ^phcce.  Sax.]    1  h'.-  side  of  a  hog 

salt"  d  anil  cuv  d.     .'in-ifi. 
FLITl  EHMOl'Si:.  flli'iarni6i'i5.-,5.  The  bat. 
FLI' TTING.  flli'iliig,  s.  [pit,  baxuii]  An  ofteiice; 

a  fault.     PtaliiLf, 
?L1X,  flilis,  s.  [corrupted  fiwin  fla.\.]   Down;  fur; 
Kofl  hair.     Vrijilen. 
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11.  [fiotter,    rrtncii.j— 1-     '^ 
the   surface   of  tlu   water.— 2.   lo   ".'O'e 


The 


To   FLOAT,   liot 

swii..  .- -    -      ■  - 

W'tliuui  lalKuir  inatluid— 3.  Tu  ,  as<  with   a  lignt' 

irr  gufir  course. 
7'u  FLOAT.  tliSle.v.    a.  To  cover  « itb  w:itrr. 
KLOAT,   flote,  s.  {from   tbckveri..]— 1.    l  he  act    ol 

fli.wihK;  tlu  Hun.     Hui,ki-r.—'l.  Ai.y   body    so  con- 

trived  or  l<>ro.ed  as  to  s'vim  uiioii  the  w-  l.  r.   fLs- 

rrange.—S.    I'liecork  or  quill  by  which   the  aiigUt 

discovers  tiie  bite.  WV.i/o/i.- 4.  A   cam  word  liir  » 

level.     Mort. 
FLO'A  lY,  H6't^,a.     Buoyant  and  swimming  a-top. 

Raiei^/i. 
FLOCK,  Hok,  s.    [j-iocc,  baxoi.  ]-l.    A    con.pal:y; 

usuallv  a  company  of  birds  or  bi  asts.  Shnks.—2.    A 

company  ol'slieip;  dislmgiiislu.d  from  /utili,  wliiclt 

are  ol    o.\eii.     AdiiUuif—^i.  A   boil)  of   men.  iliot. 

—4.  A  lock  <pf wool.     J'ri/dit(. 
To  FLOCK,  fl6k,v.  II.  To  gather  in  crowds  or  large 

ir.imbi  rs.     Knulle.i.  Sucklin/^, 
To  FLOG,  fl<5g,  v.  a.  [from  Uagrum,  Lat.]  To  l.ish; 

to  whip.     .Swift. 
KLOVG.  floM^-,"  participle    passive,   from  To  fling, 

used  l)y  .S  ciijer. 
FLOOD. llSil.  s.  [poti.Suxon.]— 1.  A  body  ..f  wai.i; 

the    sea-    a    riv.r.— 2.     A    deluge;    an   iiiuniiaiiori. 

S/inki.—j.  Flow;  flu.\;  nut  ebb.     l)iivies.—4'  Cata- 

meiiia.     Hmvcy. 
r</ FLOOD.  Hi^d,  v,  a.  [from  the  noun.]^  To  d.  hig.-r 

to  cover  with  w.iters.     Mori. 
FLO'OUGATK.  ,lud';;aie,s.  [flood  and  gate.]  Gate 

or  shiilter  by    wliieh   the  waiercoiirst   is  closed  or 

opened  at  pleasure.     Siiinty. 
FLOOK,  Hook,  s.  [ptiug,  a   p.ough,  Gem. an.]     The 

broad  pan  of  the  anchor    which  iak«s  bolu   of  the 

ground. 
FLOOJl.  Hore,   s.     [plop,    pl'-Jie,     Saxon.]- 

pavemeiit.  Sidney.— 2.   A   sim>;  a  tligbt  of  rooms. 
C.  J'ljii-on. 
To  FLOOR.    Hore,  v.  a.  [iVon,  the  nc.un.]  To    co\cr 

the    bottom  with  a  flyiu-.     (Iiioni-iet. 
FLO'ORIN'U,H6'rtiig,s.  [i.oia  flour.]  ISoltom;  flour. 

Addiiini. 
To  FLOP,  fldp,  v.  ».  [,Vom  fiai).]    lo  clap  tlie  «mgs 

with  iioisc.     VL.str.iiii^t: 
FLO'llAL.  flo'rSl.a.  Llli'ialis,  Lat.]  Kihitive    to  Flo- 
ra, or  10  fliiwcrs.     Prior. 
FLO'KKKCK,  iior'Ji.se,  s.  Tfrom  the  city  Florence.] 

A  kilHlorilol!i. 
FLCHICN.  (lo'.iii,  s.  A  gold   coin  of  Edward  IIL  in 

V  line  six  shiili'.igs. 
FLO'RF,  T,  lio'i  it,  s.  [ileuretle.  Frrnch.]  A  small  im- 

prrlect  tiowi  r. 
FLOniD,    fld/id,     H.     [floiidiis.     Latin.]-!.     Pro- 
ductive    of    flowers;      cm. red     with    t!ower».— 2. 
Flushed  with  red.  Triijlar.—3.  Kinbeili>lied;    splen- 
did.    Drydtn. 
FLORI'DITY,  flo-rid'i-li,  s.    [from  florid.]  Fresh- 
ness of  colour. 
FLO'lUDNKbS,    florld-nJs,    s.     [from     florid.]—]. 
Fnslni.-ss  of  colour.— .:.  F.ml.elli8biv.ent;  ambitious 
elegaiic  .     Boyle. 
FLORrFKUOLS,  flo-rif fi-rAs.  a.  [florifer.  La' in.] 

I'idiluciive  o  flowers. 
I'LU'iilN  ntt'hi,  s.  [French.]  A  coin  first  nuidi  by 
the    Florentines.     '1  hat    of  Geriuaiiy  is  in  valtie 
2.9.  4</.  that  of  Spam   4*.    4(1,  halfpenny;  that  of 
Pal  rnio  and  Sicily  2j-.   6d.  that  of  Holland  2s.  Ay- 

I'Jfr. 

FLO'RlSr,  fl6'rlsl,s.  [fleurisie,  Fr.]  A  cultivator  of 
tlowcrs.     Pojje. 

FLCRVLFN  l,fl6i'i-l?nt,a.  [flovis,  Latin.]  Flowe- 
ry; blossoming. 

FLO'SCLLtiUS.  lldN'kA-liis,  a.  [fioscnius,  Ijitm.] 
Compasid  of  flower-.     Brinoii. 

FLOTF,  Hote.s.  [Hot,  Fr  ncii]  Wave.     S/iaki: 

To  FLO  IF,,  Hole.  V.  a.  [Si .    lo  Heel.]  To  skim. 

FLO  I  SON.  fldt'sfiu,  s.  [fioiii  Hote.]  <ioods  that 
swim  without  anowmron  the  sea.  .Skiniivr. 

FLO'riKN,H6i'tn,  participh  ,  [from  Hote.]  Skiii.- 
int'd. 

To  FLOUNCE,  floinsi',  v.  11.  [plousen,  Dutch.]— 1. 
To  move  with  violence  in  the  water  or  )iiire.  Ad- 
dison.—2.  lo  move  with  weight  and  tumult.— J. 
Tu  most!  Willi  passionate  agitation.  Swijh 
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Kite,  fir,  tan,  tit;-'nii,  mji;-i>lne,  |>lui- 


To  FLOUNCE,  fliinse,  v.  a.  lo  deck  wkh  flounces 

FI.OUNXE,  Ii6fti.se,  s.  ffioni  the  veil).]  Any  tiling 
sewed  to  the  (jarni'jit,  and  hanging  luuse,  so  as  to 
swell  anil  shakir.  Fi  >e. 

FLCVUNOKR,  liA(\ii'dftr,  s.  [flynder,  Danish.]     The 

•.    nume  of  a  small  Ha^Ash.  Cnmdrn. 

To  FLO'UNDKR,  flddii'dar,  v.  n.  [tVoin  flounce.] 
To  struggle  with  violiiit  and  irregular  nioliuns. 
Drilden. 

FLOUR;  floir,  s.  The  tine  part  ot"  eround  wheat. 

To  FLO'UHISH,  fifl  Msh,  V.  n,  [flr.reo,  Latii.]-1. 
To  be  in  vi^iiiii;  not  to  fade.  Po/:>e.—'Z.  To  W-  in  a 
prosperous  stale'.  Oryi/eii.—3.  To  use  fioiid  lan- 
guage. Balrer.—i.  To  d-scribe  various  figures  by 
intersittini^  lines.  Pope.— 5.  To  l>o:\st;  to  brag.— 6. 
[In  musiik  ]  Tu  pla)  some  prelude. 

Tu  FLCVUIUSH,  lldi'rlsh.  v.  a.-l.  To  adorn  with 
vegetable  beauty.  Fcntnu.—i.  To  adorn  with  fi 
gures  of  needle-work.— 3.  Ti>  work  with  a  needle 
into  tigures.  Bnron.—*.  To  move  any  thing  in 
qiiick  cii-cli-s  or  vibrations.  Craalumi.—'i.  To  adorn 
with  enibcUishnients  of  language.  Bcucin.—fi,  To 
adoi-n;  totnil>eHi,h.  S/inksp  art;- 

FLO'UHISH,  fiai'rlsh,  s.  [tVomthe  vcrb.]-l. Brave- 
ry; beauty.  Craihmi:—2.  An  ostentatious  embel- 
lishment; ambitious  copiousness.  Biicon.  More.—}. 
Figures  termed  by  lines  curiously  or  wantonly 
drawii.  r'lijlf. 

FLO'UHISHER.  flfti-'rlsh-ar.s.  [from  flourish.]  One 
in  prime  or  in  prosperity.  Chapman. 

To  FLOU  r,  fl66t.  V.  a.  [fluyteu,  Dutch.]  To  mock; 
to  insult;  to  treat   with    mockciT  and  contempt,  i 
IVal/on.  ! 

To  FLOUT,  flA6t,  V.  n.  To  practise  mockery;  to  be-  j 
have  wiihconteiript.  Syvtfi. 

FLOUT, fi5At,  s.  [flora  the  verb.]  A  mock;  an  insult,  i 
Calnmy,  i 

FLO'UrER.floi\t'(\r.  s.  [from  flout.]  One  who  jeers.  1 

To  FLOW,  Ho,  V.  n.  [plopan,  Saion.]— 1.  To  run  or  | 
spread  as  water.  Siiifl.—2.  To  run;  opposed  to 
standing  waters  —3.  'l'<>  rise;  no',  to  ebb.  S/inks.— 
4.  To  melt.  hninh.—S.  To  proceed  to  issue.  South. 
'^.  To  glide  smoothly  without  asperity:  as,  a  flowing 
pcrioil.  Hakeivill- — 7.  To  write  smoothly;  to  speak 
volubly.— 8.  To  abound;  to  be  crowded.  Chnpnuin. 
—9.  To  he  copious ;  to  he  full.  Pope.— 10.  To  hang 
loose  and  waving.  Spcclator. 

To  FLOW.flo.  V.  a.  'I'o  overflow;  to  deluge. 

FLOW,  !l6.  s.  [fiom  ihe  v.  rb.]— I.  The  rise  of  water; 
not  the  .  bb.  Brown.— ^,  A  sudden  plentv  or  abun- 
dance. Pupr.—'i.  A  streamof  diction.  5/jmM. 

FLO'WER.  fiAiVar.  <.  [tleur,  French.]— I.  The  part 
of  n  plant  wliieh  contiins  the  «eeds  Cnu'lry.—%  An 
ornameTit;  ais  embellishment.  Hnkezvill.—3.  The 
prime;  th-  riourishiiig  part.  Pope— 4.  The  edible 
part  of  corn;  the  meal.  Sprmcr.—S.  The  most  ex- 
cellent or  valuable  pan  oi-anv  thing.  Adr1is<jv. 

FLO'WER  DE  LUCE,  fl6iVar-d4-liise',  s.  A  bulbous 
iri'*.   Pencham. 

T*  FLO'WER,  fl6i\'ar,  v.  n.  [fieurir,  French.]-!.  To 
be  in  flower;  to  be  in  blossom. — 2.  To  Ije  in  the 
prime;  to  flourish.  Sljrnser.—3.  To  troth:  to  fer- 
ment: to  mantle.  Bncon.—4.  To  come  as  a  cream 
from  the  surface. 

To  FLO'WER,  nAt'i'ftr.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
adoro  with  ficiilioiis  or  imitated  flowers. 

H.O'WERAGE,n6d'a -ije,  s.  [from  flower.]  Store 
of  flowers. 

FLO'WER ET,  fl6iVar-?t,  s.  [fieuret,  French.]  A 
flower;  a  soiall  flower.   Dn/f/eit. 

PLO'WEHGARDEN,  floi'ar-gar-dn.r  [flower  and 
garden.]  A  craiden  in  which  flowers  are  principa!ly 
cultivatetl.   Mmtlmi-r. 

FLO'WERINESS.  fi4ti'flr-4-n5s,  s.  [from  flowery.] 
—I.  'I'hi'  state  of  alwmnding  in  flowers.— 2.  Florid- 
liess  (if  sjieech. 

FLO'WER INGBUSH,  flia'Ar-lng-bish,  s.  A  plant. 
Miller.  ^ 

l-LO'WERY,  flia'Sr-i,  a.  [from  flower.]  FiiU  of 
flowers;  adorned  with  flowers  real  or  fictitious. 
Milton. 

FJ.O'WXNGLY.  n6'ing.!*,ad.  [from  flow.]  With  vo- 
lubilitv;  with  abundance. 

U,OWK,flike,  s.  A  flbunder.  Carev). 
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FLO'WK  WOR  T,  floke'wftrt,  s.  The  name  ofa  pla»f. 

FLOWN,  done,  paniciple  oVJiy.—l.  Gone  away.— 2. 
Flirted;  inflated;  elate.  Miltim. 

FLU'CTUANT,  flau'ishi  Jit,  a.  [fluctuans,  Lat.] 
Wavi  ring;  unc    tai>i.  V Eiirnn^e. 

To  FLU'CTUA'iE,flak'tshiVati ,  v.  n.  [fluctno,  La- 
tin.]-1.  To  roll  to  and  again  as  water  in  agi'atioii* 
3/afA:»j()re.— 2.  Tofloat  Iwckwai-d  and  forward.— 3. 
To  move  with  uncertain  and  hasty  moiioii.  Mil- 
ton.— 4.  To  be  in  au  uncertain  state.  Addison, — S. 
To  b-  ipivsolute. 

FLUCIUATION,  flflk-tsha-j'slian,  s.  [fluctnatiu, 
Latin.]— I.  The  alternate  moiion  of  the  water.- 2. 
Uncertainty;  indet^trmiiiation.  Boyle. 

FLUE,  flfi,  s.— 1.  A  small  pipe  or  chimney  to  convey 
air. — 2.  Soft  down  or  fur. 

FLUE'LLlN,fli.?l'lin,s.  The  herb  speedwell. 

FLU'ENCY,flft'*n-s4,s.  [from  fluent.]— 1.  The  qlta- 
lity  of  flowing;  smoothness;  freidom  fmra  harshness 
or  as|ierity.  Garth.— 2.  Readiness;  copiousness;  vo- 
lubility. King  Charlet.-S.  Affliii-nce;  abundance. 
.^oitdyy. 

FLU'KNT,  flft'Snt,  a.  [fluens,  Latin.]— 1.  Liquid. 
Bnron.—Z.  Flowing;  in  motion;  in  fiux.  Ray.—3- 
Reiidy;  copious;  voluble.  Bacon. 

FLU'ENT,  fli'lnt,  s.  Stream;  running  water. 
Philips. 

FLUID,  fli'id,  a.  [fluidus,  Latin;  fliiide,  French.] 
H:iving  parts  easily separabh;  not  solid.   Nfrvton. 

FLV'ID,  fl&'ld,  s.  [In  physick  ]  Any  animal  juice. 

FLU'IDITY,  flu'ld-i-ii.  s.  [fluiditt.  French,  from 
fluid.]  The  quality  in  hodiesopposite  to  solidity. 

FLU'IDNESS,  flaid-nJs.  s.  [from  fluid.]  The  qua- 
lity in  biKlies  opposite  to  stab-litv-  Boi/tf. 

FLU'M  lERY,  flam'ar-i,  s.  A  kind  of  f  od  made 
by  coagulation  of  whealflower,  oro.itniral. 

FLUXG,  flang,  participle  and  preterite  of  to.^'ti^. 

fLt"0/f,  fliVor,  s.  [Latin.]- 1.  A  fluid  sine.  Neu^ton. 
— 2.  C.itamenia. 

FLU'RRY,  tiar'rJ,  s.— 1.  A  gust  of  wind;  a  hasty 
blast.  Snift.—2.  Hiirrv. 

To  FLUSH,  flfish,  v.  n.  [fltlysen,  Dutch.]-!.  To  flow 
with  violence.  Mortimer.— 2.  To  come  in  haste. 
Ben  Joiuon.—S  To  glow  in  the  skin.  Collifr.—4. 
To  shine,  .S/ienner. 

To  FLUSH,  tiash,  v.  a.— 1.  To  colour;  to  reiMen.  Ad- 
di.fon—2.  To  elaie;  to  ilevate.  Atterbury. 

FLUSH,  flash,  a.— 1.  Fresh:  lull  of  vigour.  Clcave- 
land.— 2.  Affluent;  abounding.  Arbiiihnot. 

FLUSH,  flash,  s.— I.  Afflux;  sudden  impulse;  violent 
flow.  Rogers  —2.  Cards  all  of  a  sort. 

To  FLU'S  rER,  flas'flr  v.  a.  [from  To  flush.^  To 
make  hot  and  i-osv  with  drinking.  Shaki, 

FLUTE,  flftte,  s.  [fl'ute.  French.]— 1.  A  musical  pipe; 
a  pipe  whicli  stops  for  the  fingers.  Dryden.—2.  A 
channel  or  furrow  in  a  pillar. 

To  FLUTE,  flAte,  v.  a.  To  cut  columns  into  hollows. 

To  FLUTTER,  flat'tar.  v.  n.  [jrlorepan.  Sax.]— 1. 
To  take  short  flights  with  great  agitation  of  the 
wings.  Deuteronimiy. — 2.  To  move  about  with 
great  show  and  bustle.  GreTV.—3.  To  be  luoed 
with  quick  vibrations  or  undulations.  Pope. — 4.  To 
move  irrt  gularly.  Hoviel. 

To  FLU'TTEH.  fiat'iflr,  v.  a.— 1.  To  drive  in  disor- 
der, like  a  flock  of  birds  suddeidv  roused.  .S/irik.f. 
—2.  To  hurry  the  mind.— 3.  To  disorder  the  posi- 
tion of  any  thing. 

FLU'TTER,  nat'tflr,  s.  [liom  the  verb.]— l.Vibra- 
tion;  undulation.  yWf/tJon— 2.  Hurrj'; tumult;  disor- 
der of  mind.— 3.  Confusion;  irregular  pesition. 

FLUVIA'TICK,  ni-v^at'lk,  a.  [fluviaticus,  Lat.] 
Belonging  to  river.s. 

FLUX,  naks,  s.  [fluxns,  Latin.]— 1.  The  act  of  flow- 
ing; passage.  Dighy.—2,  The  state  of  passing  away 
and  giving  place  to  others.  Brown-— 3.  Anyflow  or 
issue  of  matter.  Arbuthnot.—4.  Dysentery;  disease 
in  which  tlw  bowels  are  excoriated  and  bleed; 
bloodv  flux.  HftUiCnx.-i.  Excrement;  that  which 
falls  f'rom  bodies.  Sluiks  — fi.  Concourse;  conflnenct-. 
.Shnks.-l.  The  state  of  beinir  meltetl.- 8.  That 
which  mingled  with  nlmdy  makes  it  melt. 

FLUX,  flBks,  a.  [fluxus,  Liitm.]  Unconstaiit;  not  du- 
rable; maintaincil  by  a  constant  succession  of  pans. 
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To  FLUX,  fljks,  V.  a.— 1.  To  melt.— 2,  lo  sBlivate; 

to  evaciiiite  bv  spiitiiig. 
FI.UXCmY,  tifiks-ll'iti,  s.  [fluxus,  Lat.]  Easiness 

ot'<k'|iaM(iiin  oi  parts.  Buyle. 
FI-U'XION,  tl4k'sliflii,s.  [Hiixio,  Latin.]-!.  Theact 
of  flowiui^.- 2.  The  matter  that  Hows.— 3.    [In  ma- 
theinaticks]   I'h*-  arithiiietick  oi-  analysis  of  iuli- 
uiti  ly  small  variable  quantiti  s    Hnrm; 
FLU'XiVK.Hiiks'ivr.a.[troin  Hux.]  Want  of  stability. 

B.Jdnsi'ii 
Fl.t)'XUHE,H4ks'6iv,  s.  [fliixas,Lai.]  Fluid  niattei-. 

Drmjtou. 
To  KLY,  fii.  V.  n.  pret  /lira  or  Jfed;  \t»n,  fed  or 
fln;on.  \.J>fd  is  proiicrly  from  fee-]— I.  lo  move 
(liruui;b  111!-  air  with  Willi's  —2.  To  puss  tlirnugii 
the  air.  Juh,—3.  To  pa«s  awa) .  Piior.~-4.  To  pass 
swiftly.  Dryden. — S.  To  spring  with  violence;  to 
till  on  suddenly.  Shaks.—t.  To  move  with  rapidi- 
ty. IValltr- — 7.  To  burst  asinider  with  a  sudden 
explosion.— 8.  To  breaU;  to  shivir.— 9.  To  run 
away;  to  attempt  escape.  Dryderi.—lO.  To  FLY  in 
lilt  fact-  To  insult.  Swift.— II.  To  act  in  defiance. 
nnjden.—l2.  7'o  FLY  off.  To  revolt.  Addiwn.—\'i. 
'id  FLY  out.  To  burst  into  passion.  Ben  Junson.— 
H.  To  FLY  out.  To  break  out  into  license.  Drij- 
diii.—lS.  To  FLY  out.  To  start  vioK ntly  from  any 
direction.  BtnCley.—i6.  To  let  FLY.  lo  discharge. 
Granville. 
To  FLY,  til,  V.  a.— 1.  To  shut;  to  avoid;  to  decline. 
Stinks. — 2.  To  refuse  association  with.  Dryden. — 3. 
To  ipiit  b\  Wif»ht.  Urydtn.—A.  To  attack  by  a  bird 
of  pivy.  Bacon. 
FLY,  Hi.  s.  [j:ii-oj;e,  Saxim.")— 1.  A  small  winged  in- 
stct.  Locke. — 2.  That  part  of  a  niaihine,  which,  be- 
in^  pui  into  a  .(iiick  niiition,  regulates  the  rest. 
ll'ilktn.i.—3.  FLY,  in  a  eompass.  That  part  which 
points  how  the  wind  blows. 
To  FLYBLOW,  fli'hli.  v.  a.  [tly  and  blow.]  To  taint 

with  Hies;  fo  fill  with  iiiag8;ots.  Siilliupjttet. 
FLY'DOAT,  (llbAte,  s.  [fly  and  boat.]  A  kind  of  ves- 
sel nimble  and  liirlit  for  sailing, 
FLYCA'  1  CHKR,  fll'k4tsh'Ar,  s.  [fly  and  catch.]  One 

that  hunts  flies.  Dryd'.n. 
FL\'EK,  fll'ftr,  s.   [from  fly.]— 1.  On-  that  flies  or 
runs  away.  Sandys.— 1.  One  that  uses  wings.— 3. 
The  Hy  of  a  jack. 
To  FLY'FISH,fli'f  Ish,  v.n.  [fly  and  fish.]  To  angle 

with  a  liouk  baited  with  a  tly. 
FO.VL,  lole,  s.  [pola,  aaxoii.]  The  offspring  of  a  mare, 
or  other  beast  of  burthen.    The  custom  now  is  to 
use  colt  fur  a  j  oung  hurse,  and  foal  for  a  young 
mare.  Spenser. 
To  FOAL,  fole,  V.  a.  [fron»  the  noun.]    To  bring 

forth  a  fo  il.  Maii. 
FtVALBir,  fole'i.lt,  s.  A  pUnt. 
FOAM,  lome,  s.  [pain,  Saxou.j  The  white  substance 
which  ii^iluiiun   or    ferneiitation  gathers   on  the 
lop  of  liciuors;  froth;  spume.  Ho.tea. 
To   FOAM,   fome    v.  n.  [trum   the  noun.]— 1.    To 
troth;  to  leather  Ibaiii.  S/iu'is.-i.  To  be  in  rage;  to 
he  violently  agiiattHl.  Murk. 
FtVAMY,  fo'm^,  a.  [from  ioam.]  Covti^  with  foam; 

frothy.  S  dney. 
FOB,  tob,s.[fuppe,  German.]  A  imall  pocket. 
To  FOB.fftb,  V.  a.  [fuppeii,  CJerman.]— L  To  cheat; 
to  trick;   to  defraud.  .SAfiAv.— 2.  To  FOB  ajf.  To 
shift  off;  to  put  aside  with  an  artifice.  Addison. 
I'XyCAL,  fo'kil.  a.  [from  focus,  Latin.]  Belonging  to 

the  tiictis.  IJenliam. 
FO'CIL.  foj'll,  s.  [focile,  French.]  The   greater  or 
less  lione  between  the  knee  and  ankle,  or  elbow 
and  wrist.  H^iimian. 
KOCILLA' IION,    las-ll-li'shin,    s.   [focillg,    Lat.] 

Comfort:  suppuit.  Du-t. 
EiyCUS.  fo'kfls,  5.  [Latin]-!.  [In  optickt.]  The 
focus  of  a  glass  is  the  point  of  convergence  or  con- 
course, where  the  rayt  meet  and  cross  the  axis  af- 
ter their  refraciioii  by  tlii  iflass.  Harrii.—2.  FOCUS 
nfa  Parabola.  A  point  in  tbe  axis  w  iihin  the  tiginv, 
and  distant  from  the  vertex  bv  a  tbuinh  pan  of  the 
\ti\t&mt\.v\;  n\- lutiis  reaum.  Harris.— 3.  FOCUS  o/" 
an  EUijtsis.  A  point  towuinl  each  end  uf  the  Imiiver 
axis;  from  whence  two  riK'lit  mies,  being  tlrawn  to 
.any  point  in  the  circumtenfiice,  thull  ht:  logtther 
eijiial  to  ihiU  lunger  axis.  Harris. 
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FCDDF.H,    fdil/lir,   s.  poSpe,   Salon.]    Dry  fo(«l 

sioi-ed  up  lor  cattle  against  w  inter.  Knollrs. 
To  FODDER,  fda'dfti,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Tc 

feed  with  drj  food.   Evelyn. 
FO'bUERER,  f6d'd4.-4r,  s.  [from  fodder.]  He  who 

fodders  cattle. 
FOE,  to,  s.[pih,  Saxon.]— 1.  An  entmy  in  war.  S/>en. 
—2.  A  persecutor;  an  enemy  in  common   life.— 3. 
An  opponent;  an  ill-wisher.  H-'attt. 
FO'EMAN,  fo'ii.ln,  s.  [from  foe  and  man.]  Enemy 

ill  war.  S/Jen.ter. 
FOETUS,  it'xdi,  s.  [Latin.]  The  clild  in  the  womb 

alter  it  is  perfecti)  fornied.  Qtiincij. 
FOG,  fds,  s.  [fog.  Danish,  a  storm.]  A  thick  mist;  a 
iiiciisi  dense  v;i|)ouv  near  the  surface  of  the  laud  or 
water.  Raleigh. 
FOG,  fog,  s.  [IcigaKium,  low  Latin.]  Aftergrass. 
FO'GGILY,  i<5g'K4-l4,ad.  [from  foggj.]  Mistily; dark- 

l> ;  cloudily. 
FO'GGINES  .f6g's:4-n?v,s.  [from  toggy-]  The  state 

of  being  dark  or  misty;  cloudiness;  mistiness. 
FO'GGY,  I'Sg'gi.  a.    [from  fog.]— 1.  Misty;  cloudy; 

d:ii-k.  £iif/!/n.— 2.  Cloudy  in  understanding:  dull. 
FOH,  fob,  interject.  An  iiileijectinn  of  abhorrence. 
FOl'BLE,  toi'bl,  s.  [French.]  A  we*  side,  a  blind 

side.  Friend. 
To  KOIL,f6ll,  v.  a.  [affoler,  old  French.]  To  pm  to 

ihe  wiiist;  to  defeat.  Milton. 
FOIL.  f611,  s.  [from  the  vtib.]-l.  A  defeat;  a  niiX- 
carriage.  Southern.— 2.  Leaf  gilding,  [fenille,  Fr.j 
Milton. — 3.  Something  of  another  colour  neai 
whicli.jewels  are  set  to  raise  their  In  tre.  Sidney.— 
A.  A  l)iunt  sword  used  in  fencing.  S/iaks. 
FO'l  LER.  l61l'4r,  s.  [from  foil.]  One  who  has  gained 

advantage  i>\er  another. 
Tj>  FOIX,  rii:i,v.  n.  [poindre,  Fr.  Skinner.]  To  push 

ill  fencing.  Vri/dcn. 
FOIN,  i6in,  s.  A  tliriist;  a  push. 

FO'ISEN.  loi'zn,  s.  [foij-ou,  Saxou.]  Plenty,  abun- 
dance. Shakspeare. 
To  FOISl",  filst.  v.  a.  [fansser,  French.]  To  insert 

by  forgery.  Carew. 
FO'l  SI  IN  ESS,   f6ist'4.n?3,   t.   [from  foisty.]  Fusti 

i)es<;  mouldiness.  Tiisser. 
FO'lS TY,  f61st'4,  a.  Mouldy;  fusty: 
FOLD,   fold,  s.   lY-Ati,  Saxon.]—!.   The  giound  in 
which   sheep  are  confined. — 2.  The   place  where 
sheep  are  housed.  Ralt>gh.—3.'\Ue  fluck  of  sheep. 
Dryden. — 4.  A    limit;  a   boundary.  Creech.— 5.  A 
double;  a  complication;  one  part  added  to  another. 
Arliiitlinot.—6.  From  the  foregoing  signification  is 
derived  the  ust  of  fold  in  composition.    Fold  signi- 
fies the  same  quantity  »dded;  as,  twenty  fold,  twen- 
ty times  repeated.  Matthnv. 
To   FOLD,  lild,  v.  a.  [from  tlienonn.]— 1.  To  shut 
sheep   in   the    liild.  Milton.— 2.  To  enclose;  to  in- 
clude; to  shut.  Shaks. — 3.  To  double;  to  coiiijiUcate. 
Collier. 
To  FOLD,  lild,  v.  n.  To  close  over  another  of  the 

same  kind.      A'»n^'*. 
FOl.LA'CEOUS,    fo-li-i'shfls.  a.    [foliaceus,   Lat.] 

Cdiisisting  01  lamime  or  leaves.  IVondivard. 
FO'Lf  AGE,  fo'li-id)e,  s.  [folium,  I.atin.]    Leaves; 

lutt  ol  1.  aves.  Addi.fon. 
To  FO'LIATE,  fo'li-ite,  v.  a.  [folialns,  Latin.]  To 

heat  into  laminasor  leaves.  Keuton. 
FOLIA'MON.  fA-le-i'siidn,  s.  [foliatio,  Latin.]-!, 
"i  he  act  of  beating  into  thin  leaves.— 2.  Foliation  is 
one  of  the  pans  of  the  flower  of  a  plant,  the  col- 
lection of  those  fugacious  coloured  leaves  called 
jtet'Is,  which  constitute  tlie  compass  of  the  flower. 
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'LIATUKE,  fAl4-a-tshire,  s.  The  state  of  being 

hammered  into  leaves. 
FO'LW,  fo'lA-i,  «.  [in  folio,  Latin.]  A  large  ho<ik  of 

which  the  pa^esare  formed  by  asheetof  papier  once 

doiibleil.  ffiitls. 
FO'LIO.MOR  I ,  fi'li-A-.i.6rt,  a.     A  din  k  velkiw;  the 

colour  of  a  leaf  luded,  vulgarly   called  plulomel, 

ICovdnard. 
FOLK,  l6ke,  s.  fFolc,  Saxon.]— l.  People  in  familiar 

hingoiige.  .Sidney.— 2.  Nations;  mankind.   Psalnis. 

—a.  Any  kind  of  people  as  discriminated  frotu 
1      others.  Slmksjmart. 
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File,  rJr,  lill,  iat;-nii,iiitt;-pliie,plli;— 


FO'LK.M.Otli,  iokt'iiiolf,  s.  A  meeting  of  folk. 
.V-  cn*  /•. 

FO'LLICLK.  r8. 1^-M,s.  [tuUitiilus.  Latin.]— 1.  A  ca- 
vil) ill  iuiy  i""-J  "itii  siri>ii|f  coats.— i.  follicle  is  u 
tt'i'iii  ill  bi't'ii.v  si„iiir\iiig  liie  »  tii  Vi  .sat  is,  capsula 
seiiiiiiaii''.  <>i'  ca>4,  uliich  suiiie fi-aits  uiiitsieth  liave 
our  llleii:.  v'.Wv 

T»  FO'l.l/  'W.  loHo,  V.  a.  [poi jiiin.]— !•  To  go  aft  -r; 
mil  lif'Anf,  or  4''e  l>>  »i<it. — 2.  To  puisu;;  as  hh 
(11  iii\ .  liriif. — >■••  Vo  cibcj  us  a  comiiiaii>ler,— 4.  'Jo 
a'lliiiiiKsa  iii.i'ilei'.— j.  I  <i  aiti-iul  ai  u  liiprDiliiiil- 
Sni'iU'l-—  ■.  lo  JniKue.  Dryiu-n. — 7.  To  succeed  ill 
oixltrol  ijni' . — b.  io  bf  CDi'M-qUt-iitial,  as  i-ffects. 
— ^  lo  iijiiuit  •;  ID  <.t>\i\.  Hooker.— 10  Jo  ol>ey;  lo 
ol>»irn-;  to  CLilit.  I ili'iijdti.-^ll.  To  coifii'iii  Uy 
lii  »  eiiil.  avoui-s  S^-ctisti. — 12.  lo  atttiid  to;  to  bi. 
Inisinl  Willi;  sts./zr  t'mUiws  hU-fftuJim. 

/'•  yOLl.OW.  to''.o  V.  11  —i.  1  0  opiie  fier  anoilur 
Ben  J'liisun. — i,  lo  he  post  rinir  iii  tiine.— o.  To  be 
coi'St  qiieiitial,  as.  efii  ct  to  Ciiii>\ . — 4.  To  he  coiise- 
«|ii>'iiiial,  us  iiiteivme  lo  premist  s.  Tanjtlc.—S.  To 
cniLtiiiiie  1  ndeawii.ii.  //a.-fn. 

yOLLOWKH,  l6l'i6-ai,  s.  l.lVoin  follow.]— 1.  One 
who  eoiiies  njlfr  aitolhi  r;  not  bi  for,  him,  or  side 
b)  Mr-  Slinfci.—2.  A  dependant. — 3.  An  atlf-nd.irt. 
Fupe.—i.  All  associaii;  a  compaiiiuii.  Shuks. — j. 
One  iiiidcr  the  coiiiniaad  of  another. — 6.  A  scho- 
lir;  a  ei»|n.  r.  Sinnt. 

i"l)l.'  I.Y.  Iiii'i^.  s.  [ioiie,  French.]—!.  Want  of  uiuler- 
siai  diinr;  weaUlieHS  of  inlelhet.— 2.  t  liininal  weak- 
111  ss;  depravity  of  iiiiiid.— 3.  Att  of  ue;rlitcence  or 
pa".^i^lll  iiiib-coiiiii^^  wisdom.  Pu/ir. 

T<i  Jf'OMF.XT,  lA-iiiJnt',  v.  a.  [lointntor,  L:;tin.]— 1. 
I'd  cherish  with  htai.  Milton— i.  To  liathe  with 
uarri:  lo-.ions.  Arbid huut .-i.  To  encourage;  to 
chi  villi.  Wntlun- 

lOMEN  TA'TION',  fo-iiiSi:-l4'shfln,  s.  [foiiieiitation, 
Fi.]— 1.  Af'iiiieiitation  is  i-ai(ial  bathing,  called  al- 
so stuping,  which  is  apply. iig  hot  tlaiiiiels  to  any 
part,  ilipped  in  nieilicaied  decoctions. — 2.  The  lo- 
liciii  pi-epared  '.<>  Umienl  iht   pails. 

J'OMI'.N  1  ER.  lo-in^n'tttv,  s.  [i'rom  foment.]  An  en- 
conraKer,  a  I'lpporttr.  Hoivct. 

¥OX,  ton.  s.  .\  tool;  an  iileot-  Spenser. 

JDNO,  fond,  a.— 1.  Foolish;. silly;  indiscreet;  iinpiii- 
deii:;  injudicious.  J«(7i(7m.— 2.  Triftine;  valued  by 
lolly.  Sliaks. — 3.  Foolishly  tend>r;  iiijiidicionsly  in- 
ilulgeiit.  AMi.\iiu.—4.  I'Jeased  in  too  gnat  a  de- 
tjree;  (bolishl)  di.  lighted.  Prior. 

Tn  FDND,  fdnd,  V.  n.  To  he  fond  of;  to  dote  on. 
Slw/ispeare. 

ro  KOND. tond,  7„    - 

roFONDLR,  fon'dl.  5    '  ''• 
To  tre  it  with  gnal  indulgenoe;  to  caress;  to  cock- 
er. Drydin. 

FONDLER,f6ii'dl-flr,  s.  [from  fond.]  One  who  foii- 
dU-s. 

FO'NDI.ING,  f5n'dl-i  ^.  s.  [from  fondle.]  A  person 
or  thing  much  foiid'ed  or  curessid;  something  re- 
erardtd  with  gnat  atfectiosi.  5;:v/>. 

FO'NDUY.  fdn«l';i,  ad.  [fi-om  tbnd.]— 1.  Foi^lislily; 
weakly;  imprudently.  Pope.— 2,  With  extreme  ten- 
derness. Siivnl^c. 

IWNDNKSS,  fond'ii?s,  s.  [from  fond.]— 1.  Foolish- 
nrss;  weakness;  want  of  sense.  Sffti.tcr. — 2.  Foolish 
tenderiies  .  Arldixun.—  *.  Tender  passion.  Sui/t. — 4. 
UnreasoiiabU  liking.  Hnmmmul. 

FONT,  fint.s.  [foils.  Latin  ]  A  stone  vessel  in  which 
the  uater  tor  hoi)  baptism  is  contaii.ed  in  tlu- 
cliurch.  Hooka: 

FO'N  I'ANKL.  :d  .'i3-r.?l.  s.  [fontanelle,  Fr.]  An  is- 
sue; a  discharge  opened  in  the  body. 

F0.VT/i".Vo'V!,f,1ii-  iiije',  s.  A  knot  of  ribbands  on  the 
top  of  til'-  hiad-dri'ss.  Addison. 

F001>,f6&d.s.  [pccftan,  Sa-.oli.]- 1.  Victuals;  pi-ovi- 
si'iii  for  the  mouth.— 2.  Any  tiling  that  iioiirishes. 
.y.n'   uenrc. 

FOCUKUL,  fMd'fAl,  a.  [food  and  full.]  Fruitful; 
fill:  oltooil.   Drytlcii. 

FOO'DY.lA&d'i.a.  [from  food  ]  E.ifabl( ;  fit  for  food. 
Cimfttniin. 

FOOL,  f6&l.  s.  f  tfol.  WtJsh.l- 1.  One  to  whom  nature 
has  deniid  reasun;  a  natural;  an  ideoi.  Po/>r.—-2,. 
[In  Seriptuie.l  A  wiiked  num.  Picdmt.—S.  A  term 
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of  indignity  ad  reproach.  Vryden — 4.  One  wh» 
couiiterieits  loll);  a  bnliiioi.;  a  jester.  Dat/iatu  —5. 
To  play  the  FOUL,  lo  play  pranks  like  a  hired 
jester.  Sidney.— fi.  To  phy  the  KOOL.  To  act  like 
onK  void  of  coniinon  iindei-standing.  S/iaks.—l.  T» 
make  n  FOOL,    lo  disappoint;  lod^fial.  S/uiksw 

To  FOOL,  f6ol,  V.  n.  ['^om  the  noui:.]  To  trilli ;  tn 
tin;  to  plii>.  Her'jerl. 

To  KOOL.  f66l.  V.  a.— t.  To  treat  with  ooiitempi;  to 
disiippoini;  lo  frustrate.  Ben  Joman—i.  To  iiila- 
tutu'te.  Citlairi'j.—  i.  To  cheat;  as  tvfool  one  of  his 
:iioi  ev. 

FOO'LHORN,  SSl'born.  a.  [tool  and  born.]  Foolish 
tro.r  I  he  With.  S/:(tk.\peare. 

FOOLERY,  fhhV&v-k,  s.  [fiom  fool.]— 1.  Habitual 
fol!\.  Si'taks-—2.  .'^n  act  ol  folh  ;  trifl'.ng  practice.— 
3.  OI>ject  of  fully.  Ruhigh. 

FOOLH.VPPY,  ,66lliap'j.4,  a.  [fool  and  hapi'y.] 
Lucky  wiibmii  contrivance  ov  jiidETinent.  Speti.ftr. 

FOOLHA'RDLMiSS.  loSlli.^i-'dC.i.Ji,  «•  [fnmi  foot- 
haitl) .]  Mad  rashie  .ss.  Sid/i. 

F0OLHA'kl)IbR,foai-liai'dize,  s.  Adventurousncs> 
wi'liimt  indgnuni.  S,fen.\cr. 

FOOLH.VRDY.  t6dl-liai-'d4.  a.  [lool  and  bar  :y."  Dd- 
ving  without  liidgmeiil:  inadi)  ad^ellturous.  Hvie. 

F(Xi'LlRAIM65l'irap.  s.  [fool  and  ti-ap.]  A  snare 
tociiicl!  to.. Is  ill.  Uri/iten. 

rOO'LI!>H.  ;66llsh,a.  [iVom  fool.]— I.  Voidofund,  r- 
standiiig,  weak  of  intelli.cl.— 2.  Imprudent;  indis- 
erc<t.S/iaks.—3.  Hidicnlons;  contemptible.  Ma<Tt:- 
hrcs:~A.  [In  sciipiure  ]  Wicked;  sinful 

FOO'LISHLY.  ffiSl'fsli-)^,  ad.  [from  tooUsh]  Weak- 
K;witlmut  uiiderslaiiding.  In  scripture,  wickedh. 
S-ivift- 

FOO'LISHNESS,  fSSl'ld,-.?,,  .,,  [from  foolish.]-!. 
Folly;  w. .1.1  o-'uiHU-rstandiiig.— 2.  Foolish  practice: 
aetn-.il  deviation  f.-iiii  the  liL-ht.  Prior. 

FO'.VLSlONli-S,  loSl'Moiies,  s.  A  plant.    Nillcr. 

FOO  ) .  lit.  s.  pl-.iial  feet,  [p  t,  S  ixun.]— I.  'Ibe  part 
upon  which  we  stand.  Lliirntiloii.—2.  '1  hat  by 
which  any  thing  is  sup[»ortrd.— 3.  The  lower  part; 
the  b  .se.  Hukcmill. — 4.  The  end:  the  lower  part. 
Uryden-—5  Theact  o!  walk'n;?.  Mnnabre-i.—ts.  On 
FOOT.  Walking;  wiihoui  tJirriage.- 7.  Oh  FOO'l . 
In  a  posture  of  action.  S/mkx.—S.  Infantr) ;  Ibot- 
nieii  in  arms.  Clarendon.— <:>.  State;  character;  con- 
dition. Add' ion. —10.  bth me:  plan;  sittlement- 
Siuifl. — 11.  A  stale  of  incipient  I  xisteliee.  TilloWon. 
—12.  A  Certain  niimbrr  ol' syllables  constituting  a 
distinct  jiart  of  a  versf-.  A.s-rlumi.— 13.  A  measure, 
containing  I  Wt  I ve  inches.— 14.  &\e^.  L'L.drnnge. 

To  FOOT,  fiit.v.  n.  [froin  the  noun.]— 1.  Todanct;  ■ 
to  ireiid  \vantonl\ ;  lo  trip.— 2.  To  walk;  not  ride. 
South. 

To  FOOT,  fii;.  V.  a.— 1.  Tospuni:  to  kick.  Sh(iki.—%. 
To  si-ltle;  to  begin  to  fix.  .^hnk.i.—3,.'l'u  tread.  Tiik. 

FOO'l  BALL,  rdi'bi!!,  s.  [fooi  and  ball.l  A  ball  corj- 
monly  made  of  a  l-.lown  bladiler  cased  with  Uatlirr, 
driven  by  the  foot.   H'nl'cr. 

FOO'  I  BOY,  ffii'1,5*,  s.  [loot  and  boy.]  A  low  me- 
nial; an  attendant  in  liven'.  Boyle. 

FOO'rBHIDC;K,fAi'bri,ije;s  [foot  and  bridge  ]  A 
bridj-enr  wiiicli  passe. nreis  w.  lii.  Sultiry. 

FOO'TCLO  IH,  fui'klo//;.  s.  [loot  and  clolh.]  A  sumi"- 
ter-cloih. 

FOO'TF.D,  fii'2d,  a.  [Ironi  foot.]  Shaprtl  in  tlie 
fool.  Greiv, 

FOO'IFIGIIT,  fi\i'f!te,  5.  [toot  and  fitllt.l  A  fight 
madeun  loot;  in  opposition  to  tiial  on  liors«;i>ack. 
Sdnet/.        • 

FOOTHOLD.  fft;'hold.  s.  font  ni.d  hold]  .Space  to 
lioh!  the  foot.  V Estrtingt . 

FOO' TING,  ifti'lni;.  s.  [ironi  foot.]— 1.  Cmnnd  Tor 
the  foot.  Sliak.i. — 2.  Foundnlioi ;  liasis;  support; 
mot.-/'.,  riarf.  Oryrlen.—4.  Tread;  walk.  .V/i.iA-.».— 
5.  Dane-.  S/ink.f.—n.  Steps;  iinul;  track.  Bmon.—l. 
Entrance;  begiiniinc;  e<':i!i|5shmint.— 8.  Slate;  ccm- 
diti<>ii;  set ilement.  Arhuthnnt. 

FOO'Tl.ICKF.R.  fill  HU-flr.  s.  [foot  anil  lick.]  A 
sl><\e;aii  hvnihie fau ii«t'.  .Shakspcnre. 

FOO'  ^M.^^'.  ''fil'inJi^  s.  ifoot  and  man.]— 1.  A  sol- 
dier that  iiiarcli.  s  a-id  fmliisoii  fo'-t.  Raleigh.— 2.  A 
low  menial  serviiiit  inlivery.  Bncon. — 3.  One  whf 
practises  to  walk  or  rtjin. 
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FOO'TMANSniP,  tiitSnliWfUtir  s.  [from  tooUnan.] 
Tlie  art  or  litt'iilty  of  a  runner.  HotjivmU. 

FOO'TPACK,  i'Al'iiisL-,  s.  [tool  aiul  paec]-!.  Part 
<il'a  |mir  otstaira,«liereoii, sifter  tour  or  live  sli'I>s, 
yon  arrive  to  a  Itroail  place.  Mvxun.—2.  A.  pace  no 
faster  I  liaii  a  slow  wslK. 

FOO'IPAD,  l('it'p4il  s.  [foot  anil  pail.]  A  liigliway- 
iiiiiii  that  robs  oil  toot. 

FOO'l  PA  TH.  tui'pa^/i,  s.rfoot  nii>l  path.]  A  narrow 
waywhieli  will  not  aiiiiiit  horses.  S/ifikfpcarc. 

FOO'TPOS  r,  ti'ii'|)osi,  s.  [loot  ami  post.]  A  post  or 
nicssi  user  that  travels  on  tiioi.  Camv. 

FOO'l'STALL,  tii'stili,  s.  [loot  anil  stall.]  A  wo- 
man's stirrup. 

FOO' TSTEP,  lui'siJp,  s.  [foot  and  sttp.]— 1.  Trace; 
tmck;  impression  left  by  the  foot.  J)eiihnm.—2,  To- 
ken; mark,  nolire  sriven.  Rfittlni.—3.  Example. 

rOC'lSrOOL.fiU'stftil,  s.  riom and  stool.]  Stool  on 
which  he  that  sits  places  his  t'  et. 

FOP,  f dp,  s.  A  sinipJLton;  a  toxi-omh;  a  man  of  small 
niiiliritanding  aiitl  much  osentation.  Honcoinvioii. 

FO'PDOODLK,  ^6l^'i}f,6■^^\.  s.  [fop  aiKl  doodle.]  A 
t'ouUan  insitriiiticant  wretch.  Hidli/jrai. 

FO'PPliKY,  f6p'fir-i,  s.  [from  fup.]-l.  Folly;  im- 
pertinentv.  S/mki-.—2.  AftVefition  of  show  or  im- 
portanc*';  showy  folly.— 3.  Foolery;  vain  or  idle 
l>raciice.  Stithnl-Jlect. 

rO'PPlSH,l6p'pisli,  a,  [from  fop.]— 1.  Foolish;  idle; 
vain.  Hhtiks:—-!.  Vain  in  show,  or  dress.  Gait/i. 

FO'PPtSlll,V,td,.'|,l,li.|4,  ad.  Lf''<"»  »oppish.]  Vain- 
lv;ostent:itioii.ly. 

FO'PPISH.NMvSS,  fSp'plsh-iilv,  s.  [from  foppish.] 
Vanitv;  »'iow\   vanity. 

FO'PPUNG,r5|vl1ii~s.  [from  fop.]  A  j.etty  fop. 

FOll,  t6r,  prep.  LPop.  Sa\on.]— 1.  Because  ut';/ie  ilicrl 
tor  love,  Hvuker.  Si!r/<li!i^e.—2.  With  respect  to;  with 
repai-d  to;  tlie  tron/js  for  ilisn/ilinr  iinr  i;uo:l.  Stil- 
ling feet.— 3.  In  file  char.icter  ol';  he  .\lnoil  caniHitnie 
for  his  J'riaiil.  Lurhc.—4.  With  reseniblanc-  of;  lit 
lay  lor  dentl.  Dnjdcn.—S.  Considtred  as;  in  the 
j)lace  of;  rruhness   ■unmh  for  viiUiW-.  Clarendon.— 

6.  For  the  sake   of;  he  Jiglits  for  frnne.  Cnulry. — 

7.  Conducive  to;  beneficial  to;  this  sicknesi  (>  for 
f.iKid.  Tilloli-un.—S.  With  intention  ofi^oingto  a  j 
lertuiii  place;  lie  i.t goni'  for  (Xrfiinf.  Hnuwrird.—'i. 
In  coiuparaiive  res|>tct;  for  hi'if^hl  tlii.i  hnij  ii  n  mnii- 
J)njilrii.—10.  In  proportion  to;  his  luiil  i?  too  short 
for  him.  Ti/lot-ioti.—]^.  Wilh  appropriation  to; 
friezr  is  for  util  iiim.  S/inks/jrcir<:—i2.  Alter  O  an 
exi>ression  of  desire;  0  lor  lirltrr  linics.  ShaKspmrc- 

.  —13.  In  nceiiunt  of;  in  wiliition  ol;  I  .sfunk  ciwui^h 
lor  thni  (juciiliiin.  Unmet.— \A.  Iii(iu<ani:  lo  as  a  nio. 
tive; /if  had  remon  for /;'>  com/'irl.  Tiliot.von.—X5. 
In  expectation  of;  Ac  stood  still  for  his  follo-.ver. 
Lucke.—\(>.  Nolin).^  powi  r  of  inssihilily;  ('  is  hard 
for  me  to  Icnrn.  Toijlor.—  }7.  Notiiij;  ilep.  ndence; 
for  n  good  harvest  Ihrre  must  be  '^ood  xiealher. 
hoyk: — 18.  In  prevention  iii;  he  irra/iped  tip  \ov 
rotd.  Biirun — ig.  In  reiiieih  ot';  "  viediei>ie  fir  the 
gout.  Gar  ret  son. —20.  In  exVlian;,'e  for;  mount  liir 
gootls.  Dryden.—n.  In  plaieof:  instead  ol;  n  rliib 
i'ar  aweiiljon.  Co7vley.—22.  In  supply  of;  loservein 
the  place  of.  Dnjden  —21.  1  luoiijrli  a  certain  dura- 
tion; it  Insledlwa  i/ear.  Kosr<mir,iuu.-2\.  In  search 
of;  in  quest  of;  he  iv;nl  for  tlie  golden  Jleere.  TMot- 
son.—2S.  Accoidiii^j  to;  \'a\- aught  1  knino,  it  was 
otiurwise.  Boijle.—^fi.  N'oiim^  a  state  of  fitness  or 
reailiiiess.  JJriiden.— 27.  In  hope  of;  he  ivrole  for 
tnonnj.  Shnksjwure.—2r..  0\  (endeii.v  to;  toward;  hit 
vishwat  Ihr peice,  Kuolles.—2».  lii  favour  ol";  on 
the  part  of;  on  ilie  side  of;  being  lioursi.  he  I'ouglit 
for  tiirkiug.  Cnvlrt/.— 30.  \otinu:'accomiiindaiioi'i  or 
adaptation;  the  tool  it  too  brittle  \\n-  Hie  ii'ood.—3l. 
With  intrniion  of;  ihebook  n'lts contrived  \'<n  i/oinig 
students.  Tiltotsoii.—32.  He  coniine-;  ln-lonfin^  lo; 
must  is  for  a  king.  Cowlri/ — ■?■(.  NoiwitdstaiidniK; 
Ac  might  have  entered  for'  the  keeper.  Bintleii.—U. 
F'OR  all.  Notwitlistandiii-.  .Sout'i.—M.  To  ifie  nse 
of;  to  be  used  in.  Sjienser.—3i\.  In  coii<iet|iienee  ot; 
he  didd  for  auger.  Drijdrn.—31.  In  recmnpense  oi: 
At  worked  for  money  f'onnerhi  paid.  I)niden.—3a'. 
In  proportion  to;  hexvnstnll  for  ///*  age,  Shakspeare. 
—39.  Uy  means  of;  by  interposition  olj  but  lor  me 
you  had  failed.  Hrde.—AO.  In  ix-^rd  of;  he  cannot 
tor  his  life  do  it.  Addison. 
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FOIl,  f6r,  conj.— I.  The  word  by  which  the  reason  t% 
(riven  of  something  advanced  before.  Cowley.— S. 
llecaiisi-;  on  this  aceotint  that.  .9/yf/i.fpr.— 3.  FOUa* 
iniirh.  in  re/^ard  that, in  consideration  of.  Hooker, 
—i.  FOU  i;7i(/.  Because;  for  this  reason  that.  Knot- 
les. 

To  FO'll  ACiE,  ."Sr'ije,  v.  n.  [from  foris,  abroad.  La- 
tin.]—i.  lO  uaniler  liir;  to  rove  at  a  distance.- 2. 
To  wander  in  si-arcli  of  provisions.  Denham. — 3. 
_Ti)  mvaj^e;  to  teeil  on  spoil.  Shnkspeare. 

Tu  KO'KAC-;!'',,  tdr'.\je,  v.  a.  To  plunder;  to  strip. 

FO'it  AG  K.  I'di'i  je,  s.  [ti)urai»e,  German  and  French; 
from  'oris,  Latin.]—].  Search  ot  |)rovisions;  the 
act  of  feedinf^  abroad.  Milton.— 2.  Provisions  sought 
abroad.   f)ryilrn.—3.  I'lovisions  inR-eneral.  iJtyrfen. 

FO'HAGER,  I'ii-ije-fir,  s.  Any  living  creature  that 
loraRes.  Mason. 

FOKA'MINOUS,  fo-rim'^n£s,  a.  [from  foramen, 
L:.t.]  Full  of  hoi.  s.  Bacon. 

To  lORBE'AR,  lAi-bire'.  v.  n.  pret.  I  forbore,  an- 
eienily/u;*o;tf;  part._/o;-6o;7l.  [popba"pan,  Saxon.] 
— 1.  'fo  Cease  from  any  thing;  to  interniit  — 2.  To 
pause;  to  delay.  Shnkspeare— 3-  To  omit  voluntari- 
ly; U> abstain.  Cheyne.—4,  To  restrain  any  violence 
of  t(m))er;  to  be  patient.  Proverbs. 

To  FOKIJE'AR,  fir-bire,  v.  a.— i.  To  decline;  to 
omit  voluntarily.  Cliirendon.—2.  To  sjiare;  to  treat 
with  clemency.  Lj'ihesians.—J,.  To  withlwld.  Chro- 
Juries, 

FORBK'AUANCE,  lor-l)ire'3nsi,  s.  [from  forlwar.] 
— l.l'he  ca'e  ofavoidintj  or  shunning;  any  tiling. 
Soiiih.—^.  Ini(  rmissioii  of  sometnin;;. — 3.  Coniroarul 
of  temper.  Shakspenre — 4.  Lenity;  delay  of  punish- 
ment; mildness.  Hoifers. 

FOKiili'AKEH,  fiiMiA'rar,  s.  [from  forbear.]  An 
intenuiiti  r;  inniceptor  of  any  tiling.  Tnsser. 

To  FORIil'D,  lor-bjd',  \ .  a.  pret.  Iforh.d  ;  part,  for- 
bidden or  forbid,  [p.pbetjftaii,  Saxon.]—!.  To  pro- 
hibit; to  interdict  any  thini^. — 2.  lo  con)mand  to 
forbear  any  \.\ni\f;.  Sidney.— 3.  'I'o  oppose;  to  hin- 
der. Bfnon.  l)ry<ien.—4.  To  accurse;  to  blast. 
Shnkspeare. 

To  FOR II I'D,  for-b!it',  v   n.  To  utter  a  prohibition. 

FOKBl'DDANCE.f^r-bid'dinse,  s.  [from  forbid.] 
Pniliilaiiun.  Milton. 

FOKliJ'UOENLY.  fir-bld'dn-Ii,  ad.  [from  forbid.] 
Ill  an  II!. lawful  mmner.  Shkspeare. 

FOUliI'DDER.  foi-bid'dar,  s.  [from  forbid.]  One 
lliai  prol'iliils.  Broun. 

FOKlU'DinNG,  i6r-l)ld-d1iiRr,  particip.  a.  [from  for- 
bid.] Rnisini;  abhorrence.  Aaron  Hill. 

FOHCI''.,  firse,  s.  [lorce,  French.]— 1.  Strength;  vi- 
gdiii;  mi>;ht.  Dunne.— 2.  Viol  •nee.  Dryden.~3.\"iv- 
tiie;  efllcacy.  Lwke.-A.  Va!idi:ess;  power  of  law. 
J)rii/iriiii.—  T.  Armapunt;  warlike  preparation. 
Il'utler.—f^.  Destiny;  necessity;  fatil  compulsion. 

Tv  FOHCK.  for*e,  v.  a~*ffi-nm  the  noun.]— 1.  'I'o  eom- 
pil;  to  const  rain.  .Vie//?.— 2.  To  overpower  bv 
»iien!;ili.  Mil>Mn.—3.  lo  impel;  to  l)ie5S.  Deut'e- 
roiioiiih.—-\.  To  dr.nv  or  push  by  main  strength. 
J)ryden.—5.  To  .  nliirce;  to  uiffe.  Dryden.—fS.  To 
drive  bj  violence  or  power.  Decay  of  Piety. — 7. 
To  gain  by  vi.ih-nce  or  pow.r.  Dryden.-i.  To 
storm;  to  eat.  r  by  vjideiice.  Mailer.— 9.  lo  rav  ish; 
tu  violate  by  fiirce.  Diydni.—lO.'Vo  constrain;  to 
distort.  Adilisnu.—\l.  To  man;  to  strengthen  by 
soldiers;  to  v-nrrisoii.  Raleigh.— 12.  To  VOHCK  out. 
To  cMort.  Allrrlnirij. 

To  p'OKCl'".,  tors.  ,  v.  n.    To  Jay  stress  upon.  Camden. 

FO'UCI'.DLY.  lVV'-Jd-l4,ad.  [from  force.]  Violently; 
conslr.iioeilly.   Eiirwt. 

FO'HCKKL'L,  ;irsi'ti\l,a.  [force  anil  full.]  Violent; 
siri.nir;  impetuons.  Polie. 

F(/RC1.IT'1.LY,  foi-!.e'rfil.l*,  ad.  [from  forceful.] 
Violeiiilv ;  iuiji.  ria.iislv. 

FO'UCKI.KSS,  ivSise'lfs,  a.  [from  force.]  Wanting 
force;  w.  fk;  i;  ^ Me. 

FOV^'i.'/*?.  lAi's?ps.  s.  [Lptin.]  7-'o/rc//5  properly  sig- 
nifies a  pail-  of  loni;j;  but  is  uscti  for  an  instrument 
in  cliirm-gery,  to  extract  any  thing  out  of  wounda. 
Qliiiiri/. 

FO'RCKR,  lAre'sfir,  s. [from  force.]— I.  That  which 
torces,  drives,  or  constraint.- 2.  The  tmbolu*  of  tt 
^uiup  working  by  pulsioiu  H'tlkint. 
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ro'KClBLE,  »orc'si-bl,  a.  [from  fuice.''— 1.  Strong:  j 
mighty;  opposed  to  weitk. — 2.  Violent;  impetuous. 
—3.   Efficacious;  aciivt-;  powerful.  Bacon.— 4.  Pre- 
valent; of  great  iiitiiu  net:  Raleigh.— 5.    Done  bj 
torsf.  S^vift  — 6.  Vali(l;hinilinp;  obligatorv. 

FO'HCIDLKNRSS,  f6re'sJ-bl-nSs,8.  [from  forcible.] 
Force;  violence. 

FO'RCIBLY,  f6re'si-bli,a(l.  [forcible.]—:.  SlvonRly; 
powerfully.  'fiUotson.—^.  Impetuously.— 3.  By  vio- 
I'Miee;  by  force.  Havimoutl. 

FO'HCIPATED.fore'si-pit  ed.a  [from  fovieps.]For- 
med  liliea  pair  of  piuci-rs  tuopeii  and  enclose.  Dir- 

FORD,  f6rd,s.  [Fop's,  Saxoi.]— 1.  A  shallow  part  of 
a  river.  FairJiiJ:. — 2.  The  stream;  the  current. 
Mflton. 

To  FORD,  f6rd,  v.  a.  To  l)ass  without  swimming. 
Raleigh. 

FO'HDABLK,  ford'4-bl.  a.  [from  foi-d.]  Passable 
without  swimming.  Rnleigh. 

FORE,  fbn'^  a.  [pofie,  Sii>(on.]  Anteriour;  that  which 
comes  first  in  a  progressive  motion,  or  first  meets 
the  eye.  t'heune. 

FORE,  lore,  ml. —J.  .\nterioiirly.  Raliis;h.—%.  Fore 
is  a  word  much  used  in  composition  to  mark  pri- 
ority o'  time. 

To  FOREARM,  lore-Srm',  v.  b,  [fore  and  arm.]  To 
provide  for  attack  or  resistance  before  the  time  of 
need.  South. 

To  FOREBO'DE,  fore-bode',  v.  n.  [fore  and  bode.] 
— 1.  To  prof^nosticate;  to  forctel.  Dri/deri.— 2.  1'u 
IbreUnow;  to  be  prescient  of.  Pope. 

FOREUO'UER.  fAre-bo'diir,  s.  [from  forebode.]—!. 
A  prognostieator;  a  soothsayer.  L'Entiangc. — 2.  A 
foreknower. 

FOREB\'.  fore-b'i',  jn-ej).  [fore  and  by.]  Near,  hard 
bj  ;  fast  bv.  Sfieiixer. 

To  FORFXA'Sr,  tore-klst'.  v,  a.  [fore  and  cast.]— 1. 
To  scheme;  lo  plan  belbre execution.  Dfi!iiti,—2.  To 
adjust;  to  contrive.  i)/"i/f/f«. — 3.  To  foresee; to  pro- 
vide ap;ainst.  L'Eslrmige. 

To  FORECA'ST,fore-klst',  v.  n.  To  form  schemes; 
to  cttntrive  helorehaiid.  Sprnxer. 

iORECA'ST,  fore-kSst',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Contri- 
vance beforehand:  antecedent  policy. 

FORECA'STKR,  fore-k^st'Sr.  s.  [fiom  (oivcasl.] 
Oue  who  coniriv»s  beforehand. 

FO'RECASI'LE,  fore'l.As-il.  s.  [fore  and  castle.]  In 
a  ship,  that  part  where  the  foi-emast  stiimls. 

FORKCIICSEN,  fore-tsho-/.n,  part,  [lore  and  cho- 


bre  and  cite.]  Quo- 


sen.]  Pre-elected. 
ORECI'FED,  fore-si'i2d,part.  [f< 


TO 

ted  before.  JrhuthDot, 
To  FORECLO'Sl'",,  fore-kUS/e',  v.  a.  [fore  and  close.] 

—1.    To  shut   up;   to   preclude;  lo  prevent.— 2.   To 

FORECLOSE  a  Mortgage,  is  to  cut  ofl'tlie  power 

of  redeinpiion. 
To  FORECONCEI'VE,  lore-kon-sjcv',  v.  n.  To  pre- 
conceive. Baron. 
FO'R  ED l<:CK,f6re'd?k.s.  [fore  and  deck.]  Thcante- 

riour  (>art  of  the  ship.  Chfi,'»naii. 
To  FO'REDESlGN,tnre-ili-s'nie',  v.  "a.  [fore  and  de- 

sian.l    I"  plan  I)ef<irehai4d.  Chr:j»c. 
To  KOREDO',  fore-did.  v.  a.  [fore  and  do.]— 1.  To 

ruin;   to   destroy.  Shnkspcarc.—2.   'I'o   overdo;  to 

■weary; to  h:'raK.  Shnls.\. 
To  FOREDO'OM,  f6re-<loinu',  v.  a.  [fore  and  doom.] 

To  predi -siinale,  todetermine  hefoivhand. 
FOREK'N'D,  fore-Sud', s.  [lor^/  and  ciul.]   I'he  ante- 
riour part.  Huron. 
FOR  KF A' THER,  fore-fa'  fliar,  s.  [fore  and  father.] 

Ancester;  one  who  in  any  de;jree  of  ascending  ge- 

nealugv  precedes  auoiher.  Hulcigh. 
To  FOHEKI'VND,f6re-fini!',  v.  a." [fore  and  feml.]— 

I.  To  prohibit;   to  avert,  J)ryden.—2.  To  provide 

for;  to  secure.  Shaks. 
KOHEFl'NGER,  lorc-flug'gflr,  i.  [fore  nnil  finger.] 

The  finger  next  the  thumb;  the  index.  Broton. 
FO'REKOOr.  f6re'f&t,s.   i)lurul,  forefeet,  [loreaud 

foot.]  The  anteriour  foot  of  a  quailruped. 
To  FOREGO,  firt-go',  v.  a.  [fore  and  go.]— 1.   To 

quit;  to  givi;  up;  to  resign.  Locke.— 2.  To  go  before; 

to  he  pas'.  Rnlrigh.—i.  To  lose.  Shnks. 
FO'REGOEU,  fore-go^ir,  s.  [from  forego.]  Ancestor; 

progenitor.  Shaks, 
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FO'REGROUND,  fire'groinid.  s.  [foie  and  ptonnd.] 
The  part  of  the  field  ore.xpanse  of  a  picture  which 
seems  to  lie  before  the  figures. 

FO'REIIAND,lii-e'h.lHd,s.  [fore  and  hand.]— 1. The 
part  of  a  horse  which  is  before  the  rifler.— 2.  Tlie 
chief  part.   S'haki: 

FO'REHAND,  fore'hand,  a.  Done  too  soon.  Shaks. 

FO'REHANDED,  fore'hand-Jd,  a.  [from  fore  and 
hand.]— 1.  Early;  timely.  Taylor.— 2.  Formed  in 
the  foreparts.  Druden. 

FO'REHEAI),  fdr'h^d,  s.  [fore  and  head.]-l.  That 
part  of  the  face  which  reaches  from  the  eyes  ui>- 
ward  to  the  hair.  I>ri/den.—2.  Impudence;  conlv 
deuce;  assiu'ance.  Collier. 

FOHEHO'LDING,  f&re-hold'lng,  s.  [fore  and  hold.] 
Predictions;  ominous  accounts.  L' Estrange. 

FO'REIGN.  f6i-'rlii,a.  [fbraiu,  Fr.  fbrano.  Span.]— 1. 
Not  of  this  CQUnti'y;  not  d<nneslick. — 2.  Alien;  re- 
mote; not  allied;  not  beiongiug.  SiviJI. — 3.  Exclud- 
ed; not  admitted;  held  at  a  distance.  Shaks. — 1.  [In 
law.]  A  foreign  plea,/)/oW<i/m  forinsecum;  as  be- 
ing a  plea  uut  of  the  proper  court  of  justice. — 5. 
Extraneous;  adventitious  in  sreneral.  Philips. 

F0'REIGNER,f6r'rin-fir,  s.  [from  foreign.]  A  man 
that  Comes  from  another  country;  not  a  native;  a 
stranger.  Addison. 

FO'REIGNNES.S,  for'rlu-nls,  s.  [from  foreign.]  Re- 
moteness; want  of  relation  lo  somithing. 

To  FOREIMA'GINE,  fore-lm-mad'jin,  v.  a.  [fore 
and  imagine.]  'I'o  conceive  or  fancy  before  proof. 
Cnmden. 

To  FOREJU'DGE.  f6re-.jAdjt',v.  a.  [fore  and  judje.] 
To  judge  beforehand;  to  lie  ]>repossessed. 

FOUEJU'DGMENF,  fore-jftdje'mJnt,  s.  Judgment 
foroied  be  ereband.  Sprn  er. 

To  FOJiEKNO'W,  lore-no',  v.  a.  [fore  and  know.] 
'I'o  have  prescience  of;  to  foresee.  Ralei^lu 

FOREKNO'WABLE,  lore-no'^-bl,  a.  [from  fore- 
know.] Possible  to  be  known  before  they  happen. 
More. 

FOREKNO'WLEDGE,  fore-ndl'idje,  %.  [fore  and 
knowledge.]  Prescience;  knowledge  of  that  which 
has  not  vet  happened.  Milton. 

FO'RELAND,  fire'liud,  s.  [fore  and  land.]  A  pro- 
montory; headland;  high  land  jutting  into  the  sen; 
a  cape.  Milton. 

To  FO'REI.AY,  fore-li',  v.  a.  [foroand  lay.]  To  lay 
wait  lor;  to  intral>  bv  ambush.  Drijdeu. 

2oFO'RET.IFT,  f^re'lla,  v.  a.  [fore  and  lift.]  To 
rnise  aloft  any  imeriour  part.  Spenser. 

FO'RELOCK,  fore'lok,  s.  [fore  and  hsck.]  The  hair 
that  irrows  fi'om  the  foreiiart  of  the  head.  Milton. 

FO'REMAN,  fore'inin.s.  [fore  and  man.]  The  first 
or  chief  person.  Add/son. 

FO'REMEANT,  (ore'oiSnt,  a.  Meant  beforehand. 
B.Jonsnn's  Mnsqiii's  at  Court. 

FOREME'NTIONEn,r&re-uiJn'shv1nd,  a.  [fore  and 
menlionttl.l  Menti(n)ed  or  recited  before. 

FO'REMOSf,  fSre'most  a.  [from  fore.]-l.  First  in 
))Iace.  Dniden  — 2.  First  in  diprniiv.  Sidney. 

FO'REMOTHER,  tore'moTU'fir.s.  A  female  ance.s- 
tor.  Butler's  Characters, 

F0RENA'jMKD,f6r -iiamd',a.  [fore and  name.]  No- 
minated t)ef<M'e.  Ben  Jonson. 

FORE'NENS  r,  foie'ninst,  prep,  [fore  and  anenst.] 
Opposite  to.  FnirJ'a.v. 

FO'RKXOON,  fore-nSftu',  s.  [fore  and  noon.]  The 
time  of  day  reckoned  from  the  middle  point,  be- 
tween the  dawn  and  the  mei-edian,  to  tlie  meridian. 
Arbuthno'. 

FOREXO'TICE,  fors-no'tls,  s.  [fore  and  notice.] 
Account  of  an  event  belorc  it  happens.  Rymer, 

FORE'NSICK,  fo-rJn'slU,  a.  [forensis,  Latin.]  Be- 
longing to  Courts  of  judicature.  Locke. 

To  FOREORDA'iy,  for. -ornlinc',  v.  a.  fibre  anvl 
ordain.]  To  predeslinate;  to  prodeterniine;  to  pre- 
ord;iin.  Hooker. 

FO'RIU'AR T,  l<>re'p.\rt,  s.  [fore  and  part.]  The  an- 
teriour part.  Raleigh. 

FOREPA'S  i',f6rol>asi',  a.  [fore  and  past-]  Past  be- 
fore a  certain  tinie.  Hnnwiond. 

FOREPOS.SE'SSED,  fiSre-pSz.'r.Jst,  a.  [fore  apd 
possess.]  Preoccupied;  prepossessed;  pre-engag- 
ed. 
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FO'RERANK,  fore'rlngk,  s.  [fove  and  rank.]    First 

raiili;  front.  Sliakspeare. 
To  FORK-KEAD,  lorc'riid,  v.   a.  To  fore    token. 

FORERECI'TED,  f6re-r4-si'iSd,  a.  [fore  and    re- 

cite.]  Mentioned  or  ciumuratcU  before.  S/iaks. 
Tv  FOREUU'K,  fiie-rdii',  v.   a.    [ibre   iiiul    nin.] 

— 1.  To   come  before  as    an  earnest  of  something 

following.   Di>jdeH.—2.  I'o   precede;    to  UaNe  tbe 

sisri  of. 
FOREHU'NNER.   fore-rfin'nfir,  s.  [from   forerun.] 

—1.  An   harbini^er;  a    messenger  sent    beloi-e    to 

give  notice  of  the  approach   of  iliose  that  follow. 
.  StilUngJket.   Dvyilen.—2.    A  prognostick;   a  sign 

foreshowing  any  thing.    Suuth. 
To  FOHESA'Y,  fore-si',  v.  a.  [fore  and    say.]     To 

predict;  to  prophesy.     S/uiksjjcai e. 
To  hORESE'E,  fore-seJ',  v.  a.  [fore  and  see.]     To 

see  beforehand;  to  see  what  has  not  yet  happened. 

Taylor. 
FORESE'ER,  fore-siJi',  «.  One  that  foresees  things. 

M.  oJ'Ha'.iJnx. 
To   FORESHA'ME,   fire-shime',   v.   a.    [fare  and 

shame.]    To    shame;    to    bring  reproach    upon. 

SliCikspearfi. 
FO'RESHIP,  fftre'ship,  s.  [fore  and  ship.]  The  an- 

teriour  part  of  the  ship.     Acts.    ■ 
To  FORESHO'RTEN,  fore-shoit'tn,  v.  a.  [fore  and 

shorten.]  To  shorten  figures  for  the  sake  of  shew- 
ing those  behind.     Dryilitn. 
To   FORESHCyw,  fore-sho',  v.  a.   [fore  and  show.] 

— 1.  To  discover  before  it  happens;  to  predict;  to 

prognosticate.   l)cnhani.—2.  '1  o    represent  before 

it  comes.     Hooker. 
FO'RESIGHT,  fore'slte,    s.   [fore  and  sight.]- i: 

Prescience;  prognostication;  foreknowledge.    Mii- 

ton.— 2.  Provident  care  of  futurity.  Spenser. 
FORESI'GHTFUL,  f6re-sh.'ftil,  a.   [foresight  and 

full.]  Prescient;  provident.     Sitlney. 
To  FORESI'GNIFY;  fore-slg'n^fi,  v.  a.  [fore  and 

signif).]  To  betoken  betbrehaud;  to  foreshow;  to 

typify.     Hooker. 
FO'RESKIN,f6re'skln,s.  [fore  and  skin.]  The  pre- 
puce.   Coii'lcy. 
FO'RESKIRl',  fore'skflrt,  s.  [fore  and  skirt.]  The 

pendulous  or  loose  part  of  the  coat   before. 
To  KORESLA'tK,  fore-slik',  v.  a.  [fore  and  slack.] 

To  i:cglect  idly.  Spenser. 
To  FOR  ESLO'W,  fire-slo'  v.  a.  [fore  and  slow.]— 1. 

I'o  lit  lay;  to  hinder;  to  impede.  Fairfux.   Drydcn. 

—2.  'lo  neglect;  to  omit.   P.  Fletcher. 
To  FORESLO'W.  fore-slo',  v.  n.  To  be  dilatory;  to 

loiter.    S/mksfieare. 
To    FORESPE'AK,    fore-spike',   v.    n.    [fore    and 

speak.]— 1.   To   predict;    to  foresay.    Camiten.—2. 

To  Ibrbid.     Slinkspearc. 
Tv  FORESPE'AK,  f&rt>spJke',  v.    a.  To    bewitch. 

Drwiton. 
FORESPE'NT,  lore-spSnt',   a  — 1.    Wasted;    tired; 

spent.   Slinks. — 2.    Fori-passed;    past.    Spenser. — 3.  ) 

Bestowed  before.   Sliakspeare. 
FORESPU'RRER,  fon-spflr'ftr.  s.  [fore  and  spur.] 

One  that  rides  l)elbre.  shf.kspearr. 
FO'REST,  f6r'i5n,  s.  [for^.sl,    Kr(  nch.]-l.   A  wild 

uncultivated  tract  of  ground,  willi   wood.  S/taks. — 

2.  [In  law.]  A  c-rtain  territory  of  woody   ground 

and  pastures,  privih  ged   lor  wild  beasts,  and  fowls 

offorest,  chase,  and  warren,  to  rest  in,  ke[)t  in  the 

proitciiou  of  the  king,  for  his  pleasure.  Couel. 
To   FORESTA'L,  fArc-stiwI',  v.   a.    [pi.prrcallan, 

Saxon.]— 1.  'I'o  anticipate;  to  take  up  Ix  foiehmd. 

— 2.  To   hinder  by   preoecupaiinn  or    prevention. 

Milton.—S.  To  seize  or  gain   possession  of  before 

another.    5"  emrr. 
FORES  l'A'LI.ER,fAr<-sti\vl'&r,s.   [from  fori  stal.] 

One  that  aniiei pates  the  market;  one  that  pi:rcha- 

ses  before  another  to  riise  the  price. 
FORES  IBO'RN.fiU-'rJil-bim,  u.  [foiest  and  born.] 

Rom  ill  a  wild.  Shnkspiure. 
FO'RESTER.  fdr'r*s-tflr,  ».  [forejiier,  Fr.]-1.  An 

officer  of  the  forist.  Shaks.—2.   An    inlmliitani  of 

the  vrild  Couiilry. 
FO'KKSWAT,      •),.,     ,      « 
FO'RESWAR-r,  ^''"••i**"'.  »• 
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[from  fo>*e  and  swat,  from  sweat.]  Sjient  with  heat. 
Sidney. 

To  FORETA'STE,  fire-tiste',v.  a.  [fore  and  taste.} 
—I.  To  have  antepast  of;  to  have  prescience  of.— 
2.  To  taste  befoi-e  aiioihi.'r.  Millon. 

FO'ltETAbrE,  t'Arc'tiste, s.  Anticipation  of.  South. 

To  FORE  FE'L,  fore-iel',  v.  a.  [fore  and  tell.]— 1- 
'lo  iiredici;  lo  prophesy.  l>ryden.—2.  'I'o  foreto- 
ken; to  (breshow. 

To  FOKEIE'L,  f6re-t5r,  V.  n.  To  utter  prophecy. 

FORE  FE'LLER,  firi-lJl'lir,  s.  [from  foretel.]  Piv- 
dieter;  foreshower.  Buylc. 

Tv  Ft>RFrHl'KK,  toix'-///lnk',  v.  a.  fore  and 
think.]  To  anticipate  in  the  niiud;  to  have  presci- 
ence of.  Kaleigli. 

To  FORETHI'NK,  fore-(/ilnk',  v.  n.  To  contrive 
beforehand.     Smith. 

FORE'rHO'0GHT,foie-<Aiwt',  s.  [irom  forethink.] 
—1.  Prescience;  anticipation.  L'£><ran£e.— 2.-Pro- 
videni  care. 

To  FORE  TO'KEN,  lore-to'kn,  n.  a.  [fore  aiid  token.] 
To  foreshow;  to  inognosticateas  a  sign. 

FOKETO'KP:N,l'^jrt-t6'kn,s.  [from  the  verb.]  Pre- 
venient  sign;  prognostick.  Sidney. 

FORETO'OTH.fore'tSd^//,  s.  [fore  and  tooth.]  The 
tootli  in  the  anter'iour  part  of  the  mouth;  the  inci- 
sor. Rail. 

FO'RETOP,  fire'tip,  s.  [fore  and  top.]  That  part 
of  a  woman's  hend-dress  that  is  forward,  or  the  top 
of  a  periwig.     Drydi-n. 

FOREVO'UCHED,  foie-v6dtsh'2d,  part,  [fore  and 
vouch.]    Affirmed  before;  formerly  told.     S/iaks. 

FOREWA'RD,  f6r<.'w  ird.  s.  [fore  and  ward.]  The 
van;  the  front.    1  Mac, 

To  FiOREWA'RN,  foie-w^rn',  v.  a.  [lore  and  warn.] 
—  I.  To  admonish  beforehand.  Luke.— 2.  To  iu- 
fbnn  j>reviously  of  any  future  event.  Milton. 
—3.  To  caution  against  any  tiling  beforehand* 
Milton. 

To  FOREWA'STE,  forc-wiste',  v.  a.  [tore  and 
waste.]  To  desolate;  to  destroy.  Spenser. 

To  FORE'WI'SH,  fore-wish',  v.  n.  [fore  and  wish.] 
To  desire  beforehand.     Knolles. 

FOREWO'RN,  fdre-worn',  part,  [fore  and  worn, 
from  wear.]  'Worn  out;  wasted  by  time  or  use. 
Sidney. 

FO'RFEIT,  f6r'lit,  s.  [forfeit,  French.]—!.  Some- 
thing lost  by  the  commission  of  a  crune;  a  fine;  a 
mulct.  1VaHer.—2.  A  person  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment.    Shakspcrire. 

To  FO'RFEIT,  fir'flt,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
lose  by  some  breach  of  condition;  to  lose  by  some 
offence.     Duviet.  Bm/le. 

FO'RFEIT,  fir'fh,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Liable  to  pe- 
nal seizure;  alienated  by  a  crime.  Pope. 

FO'RFEITABLE,  fi/flt-a-bl,  a.  [from  forfeit.] 
Possessed  on  conditions  by  breach  of  which  any 
thing  mav  be  lost. 

FO'RFEI'rURE,  lii'f  It-yiire,  s.  [foi-falture,  Fr.]— 
1.  The  act  of  forfeiting.— 2.  The  thing  forfeited;  a 
midet;  a  tine. 

To  FORKE'ND',  fdr-fjad',  v.  a.  To  prevent;  to  for- 
bid. Hnnnier. 

FORGA'VE,  f6r-give'.  The  preterite  of  forgive. 

FORGE,  firje,  s.  [forge,  Fr.]— 1.  '1  he  place  where 
iron  is  bea.ten  into  form.— 2.  Anyplace  where  ai3y 
tiling  i,  made  or  shaped.  Hooker. 

To  FORGE,  lorje,  v.  a.  [forger,  old  French.]— 1. 
To  form  by  the  han'mir.  Chapman.— 2.  'Fo  make 
by  any  iii.-«ns.  Slwks.-S.  To  counterfeit;  to  falsi- 
fy    Shnksprnre. 

FO'RGER,  fore'jfir,  s.  [from  forge.]— 1.  One  who 
ninUe^  or  tbrms.- 2.  One  who  cuunterfeits  any 
thing.     Il'rtt. 

FO'RGERV,  fore'jflr-i,  s.  [from  forjre.^— 1.  The 
crime  of  I'alsitic.ition.  Stcpliens.—i.  Smith's  work; 
the  net  of  the  'orge.  Milton. 

To  FORGE''!',  fir-pil'.  s.  a.  pret.  forgot;  part,  for- 
gotKu,  or  forgot,  [popxyCan,  Savon.]— I.  To  lose 
memoi-y  of;  to  bt  go  from  tbe  reinembraiice.  At- 
ti-rhiin/.—2.  Xoi  to  attend;  to  neglect.    Isaiah. 

FORtiE  IFPI.,  I'Ar-gJi'fAl.a.  [fiom  forsf't.]— 1.  Not 
retriining  the  memory  of.— 2.  Causing  oblivion; 
oblivious.  Dryrien. — 3.  Inattentive;  ueglijeut;  iic- 
glectful;  careless.  Heb.  Priir. 
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PORGE'TFULNESS,  f6i-g?t'f<il-ii2s,  s.  [trom  for- 
gctfiil.]— 1.  Obliviiin;  cessation  to  rememher;  loss 
o»  memoiy.  Shriks.—2.  Negligence;  ueglcci;  inat- 
tention.    Honker. 

FOUGE'TTER.  t6--E?t'lfii-,  s.  [from  forget.]— I. 
One  that  fbrgets.— 2.  A  car  less  person. 

To  FOHGl'VE,  (hi--%\  ■■'.  V.  a.  piet.  tovgave;  part, 
pass,  forjjiveii.  [poji;z;']:an,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  par- 
aon,  not  to  piinisli.  Pitor.—2.  To  pardon  a  crime. 
Isaiah.— 3.  To  remit,  not  to  exact  debt  or  pe- 
naltv. 

rORCil'VENESS,  f4r-g1v'nJs,  s.  [pjpjcipunij-r", 
Saxon]—!.  Tlif  act  of  forgiving.  DameL-*'i. 
Paidouofan  offVndev.  Pr.  of  Mattasse/i.—S,  Par- 
don of  an  offence,  5»wr/i.— 4.  Tendtrness;  willing- 
ness to  pardon.  SprntU—S.  Remission  ofafiiieor 
penally. 

FORGI'VER.fi^glv'Ar.s.  [from  forgive.]  One  who 
pardons. 

iCRGCai^tei^;:  g6t't„.  }  »-'■  i'-^-  "'•  '^reet. 

Not  remi-mlifred. 

To  FORHA'IL,  fir-hale',  v.  a.  To  harass;  tear;  tor- 
ment.   S/j(fii6er. 

FORK,  firk,  s.  [fonrche,  French.]—!.  An  instni- 
meni  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or  more  points 
or  prongs.  Dryden.—%.  It  is  sometimes  nsed  for 
tlie  point  of  an  arrow.  Sluika. — 3.  A  point  of  a 
fork.     Att'Hson. 

To  FORK,  rirk,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  shoot  into 
bl.ides;  as  corn  does  out  of  the  ground. 

FCRKED,  for'kid,  a.  [from  ftirk.]  Opening  into 
two  or  iiioie  parts.     Shnkspeare. 

FO'RKEDLY,  foi'kld-l^,  a.  [from  forked.]  In  a 
for  ri  form. 

FO'HKEDNESS,  fir'kld.n?s,  s.  [from  forked]  The 
qualits  of  op-ning  into  two  pnrts. 

FO'RKHEAD.  firk'hid,  s.  [fork  and  head.]  Point 
ofan  arrow.     Spenser. 

FO'RKY,  fir'ki.  a.  [from  fork.]  Forked;  furcated; 
opening  i.fo  two  parts.     Pope. 

rORLO'RE,f&r-l6re',  a.  Deserted;  forsaken.  Fair- 
fox. 

rORIiO'RK,  f6r-l6rn',  a.— 1.  Deserted;  deslitntf-; 
forsaken;  wretched;  helpl.ss.  Knulte.i.  Fentrni. 
—2.  Lost;  desperate.  Spenser.— 3.  Small;  dispica- 
We.     Shakspenre. 

FORLO'HN,  fAr-I^rn',  s.  A  lost,  solitary,  forsaken 
man. 

FORLO'RN  Hope,  The  soldiers  who  are  sent  first  to 
the  ati  lek,  and  are  therefore  doomed  to  perFsh. 
Shoks.  Dn/den. 

FORLO'RN'NKSS,  for-lorn'nJs,  s.  Misery:  solitude- 

To  FORLY'E,  tor-l}',  v.  n.  [from  fore  anil  lye.]  To 
lye  aeniss.     Boijir. 

FORM,  firm,  or  iittm,  s.  [forma,  Latin.]— 1.  The 
external  tippearaiiee  of  any  thing;  repn  sentaiion; 
shape.  Grew. — 2.  Being',  as  modified  bv  a  parti- 
cul.ir  sha|>e.  Dnjilcn.—3.  Particular  modtl  or 
modification.  Aditisun. — 4.  Beauty;  eUgance  of 
appearaiice.  Isainh.—5.  Regularity;  method;  or- 
der. Slinks.— 6.  External  appearaiic-  without  the 
essential  qualities;  empty  show.  Su'ift.—t.  Cere- 
mony; external  rites.  Clarendon. — 8.  Slated  me- 
thod; established  practice.  Hooker.—".  A  long 
seat.  /■Viitts.— 10.  A  class;  a  rank  of  students. 
Trior. — 11.  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare.  Prior. — 12. 
Form  is  the  essential,  si>ecifital  modification  of 
the  matter,  so  as  to  give  it  such  a  peculiar  manner 
of  existence. 

Tff  FORM,  l6rm,v.  a.  [formo,  Lat.] — 1.  To  make  out 
of  nlateriai^.  Poltc.—2.  To  mod  I  to  a  pai  li.  iiiar 
shape.— 3.  To  niodify;  to  scheme;  to  plan.  Drtjd. 
—4.  To  arrange;  to  condrini  in  a  particular  uinn- 
ner.—S.  I'o  adjust;  to  settle.  IJecay  of  Piety.— a. 
To  contrive;  to  .join.  R<ni:e.—T.  To  model  by  edu- 
cation or  iiutitmion. 

yCRMAL,  fir'iiiil,  a.  [forniel,  French;  formulis, 
Leiiii.] — 1.  Ci  reinonions;  solemn;  precise;  exact  ti> 
affectation.  Huron, — 2.  Not  sudden;  not  c.xtempo- 
T«i>eous.  Uiioker.—3.  Re-'ular;  methodical.  Hal- 
ler. — 4.  External;  having  the  appearance,  but  not 
the  essence.  Dryden.—S.  Di  peiuling  up»n  esta- 
biitluuent  or  custom;  fu-  did  the  formal  exercites.— 


6.  Having  the  power  of  making  any  thing  what  it 
is.  Holder,    SlUUitgjfteet.—l.    Retaining    its  power 
nnd  essential  characteristick.     Shaks. 
FO'KMAI.lsr,  for'maMst.  s.    formaliste.  Fr.]  One 

who  prelers  appear^tice  to  reality.  South. 
I'ORMA'MIY,  fir-mSI'i-te,  s.  [foimaiitf,   French.] 
— 1.    Ceremony;    established   mode   of  behaviour. 
Atlerhwy.—2.  ^olenm  order,  liabil,  or  tli-ess.  Swift. 
— ^^'i.  The  quality  by  which  any  thing  is  what  it  is. 
Sliliiii:;f,-et. 
To  FCCRMALIZE,   f^i'mail/e,  v.  a.    [formaliser, 
Fr.]— 1.   ]"o  model;  to  modify.  WuuAer.— 2,  To  af- 
fect formality. 
FO'RMALLY,   fdr'mJl-li,    ad.    [from   formal.]-!. 
According  to  established    rules.    Shaks.—2.  Cere- 
moniously; stiffly;    precisely.  CoWifi-. — 3.    In  open 
appearance.     Hooker.— i.    Essentially;     character- 
isiieallv.     Smnlridi^e 
FORMA'TION,f6r-'m4'shan.s.  [rorraatinn,  Fr.]-1. 
The  act  of  forming  or  generating.— 2.  The  matiner 
in  whidi  a  thing  is  formed. 
FO'RMATIVE,  i6r'n<A-tiv,  a.  [Crimi  formo,  Latin.] 

Having  the  power  of  giving  form;  plasiick. 
FO'RMER,  lirm'fir,  s.  [from  fmiu.j  He  that  forms; 

maker;  cunlriver-  plat.ner.     Smi. 
FO'RMER,  fir'mftr.  a.  [from   ponma,   Saxon.]— I. 
Hefore  another  in  time.  .^hak.t.—2.  Mentioned   be- 
fore aiiother.     Pii/ir.—3.  Past;  as,  this  icas  the  cut- 
torn  in  former  times. 
FO'RMI''RLY,  fir'mfiv-li,  ad.  [from   former.]     In 

times  past    Addis'm. 
FO'RMIDABLK,      fo/iiijda-bl,     a.     flormidabilis, 
I^atin]      'lerrible;    ilreadl'ul;     tremendous;   terri- 
fiek. 
FO'RMIDABLENESS,   fit^miHU-bl-nSs,   s.    [from 
formidable.] — 1.   The  quality  of  exciting  terrour 
(IV  dread.— 2.    The  thing  causing  dread.     Decay   of 
Pirtii. 
FO'RMinABLY,  fir'mi-dJ-bll.  ad.  [from  formida- 
ble] In  a  terrible  mannc  r.  Dryilen. 
iFO'RMLESS.  f&rm'lls,  a.  [from  form.]  Shapeless; 
wanting  regnlarifv  of  forui.  Shaks. 
FO'RMULARY,  lor'mu-llr-4,  s.  ri„rmulaire,  Fr.]  A 

book  containing  stated  and  i>reseribed   moi^els. 
FO'RMULE,  si/mftle,  s.  fformule,  French;  formula, 

Lnt.]   A  set  l^    prescribed  model. 
To  FO'RNICAIK.  /oi'n^-Uite,   v.  n.  [from  fornix, 

Ir.f.''  To  Commit  lewdntss.     Brown- 
FORNICA'TION.    f'li-ne-k^'sliais    s.   [fornication, 
French  ]— I.  Concubin;ip",   or   commerce  with  an 
uinuarried     «oii,an.    Grnu<}t.—2.      In    scripture, 
sometimes idolaf IV    EzeH<:l. 
FORMCA'VOH.  loi'ne  ka-'.fir.  s.  [fornicateur,  Fr.] 
One  that  has  coinmercc    witli  unmarried  women. 
Tri/lor. 
FOUXIC  A'TRES.S,    for'nj  ki-trJs,    s.    A    woman, 
who    wUliout    marriage    cohabits   with    a    nian. 
Sh'ik:!f>rnre. 
To  FOKSA'KE,  for-sike',  v.  a.  preter.  forsook;  part, 
pass,  forsook  or  forsaken,   [versacken,  Dntch.]-^!. 
To  h  ave  in  resentment,  or  dislike.  CovAey.—2.  To 
leave;  to  to  i^way  from.  Drydcii.—^,  To  desert;  to 
fail.     Rnive. 
FORSA'KER.  t6r-si'kfir,  s.  [from  forsake.]  Deser- 
ter; one  tlvit  forsakes.  Aponiiphn.  " 
To  rORSA'Y,  fii-'ii',  v.    a.  [for  and   say.]—!.   To 

renounce.  Siie<hic>-—2.  To  forbid.    Sprnser. 
To  FOHSLA'CK,  fii-sltk'.  v.  a.  [for  and  slack.]  To 

put  otr.     Sh'iiser. 
FORSOO'lH.iii-vft6M,  .id.  [F'^pro*'".  Sax.]— 1.  In 
ti-utb;  cerraiiilv:  \  ery  well.  Hatjward.—2.  A  wont 
ofho' ourin  :iddf.  ss  to  womem. 
r«  FORr>PE'AK.  fir-speik'.  v.  a.  [for  and  speak.] 

To  lorhld.  Ret.  fr/m  Parnasstis. 
FORSPFN'T,  CAiUpJnt',   v.  a.  [for  and  spent.]—!. 

Wasted.— 2.  Wearied,  .'ihnks. 
To  lORSWE'AR.  for-swiie'.  v.  a.  pnt.  forswear; 
Iiart.  forsworn,  [pipj-picpian,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  re- 
nounce npim  oath.  Shnks.—2.  To  deny  upon 
oath.  Shnks.—'^.  With  the  rr^ciprneal  pronoun; 
as,  to  forswe.r  himselfi  to  be  perjured;  to  swear 
fnlstlv.  'Ttnifh. 
roFORSVrE'AR,for-swXre',  v.  n.  To  swear  falsely, 
to  commit  perjury.  'Shaki. 
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FORSWE'ARER,  fir-swii-'ftr,  s. [from  forswear .] 
One  wlio  is  perjured. 

FOHr,l6rt,s.  [lort,  I'r.]  A  fortified  house;  a  castle. 
Den/ioiit. 

FO'RTED,  firt'Jd,  a.  [from  fort.]  Furnished  or 
Fuardtd  by  foris.    S/taks 

rOKl'H,  fort/i,  ad.  [FojtS,  Saxon;  whence  turlher. 
and  furthest.]— 1.  Forward;  uiiwaifl  in  time.  Sptni. 
—2.  Forward  in  place  or  oi-der.  H'liitiiifte.—'i-  A- 
broad;  out  of  doors*  Shaks.—'i.  Out  away;  beyond 
ihe  boundary  of  any  place.  Spenser.— 5.  Out  into 
publick  view.  H'7iUe}.—6.  Tlioroughly;  from  begin- 
nings to  end.— 7.  To  a  certain  degree.  Hammond. — 
8.  On  to  the  end.     Menivir  in  Sirype. 

FOR  IH,  (hvth,  pret.  Out  of.     Donne. 

FOHTHCO'MING,  forfA-kfim'infj,  a.  [forth  and 
coming.]  Ready  to  appear;  not  absconding. 
Shakspeaie. 

To  FOR  IHIN'K,  th\-th\nU,  v.  a.  [for  and  think.] 
To  relinquish  the  thoughts  of.  S/ifiuer. 

FOR  IHI'SSUING,  fir^/i-ish'shiVlng,  a.  [ferth  and 
issue.]  Cuming  out;  coming  forward  from  a  co- 
\'«rt. 

FORIHRI'GHT,  fir</i-rlte',  ad.  [forth  and  right.] 
Straight  forwai-d;  without  flexions.  Dryilen. 

FORlHWI'TH,  for^/i-wir//,  ad.  [forth  and  with.] 
Immediately;  without  delay;  at  once;  straight. 
Dnrie.'!. 

FO'RlIKTH,r6.'ti-J^/i,  a,  [from  forty.]  The  fourth 
tenth.     Donne. 

FO  R11FIABI.E.  f4r't4.!l4-bl,  a.  [from  fortify.] 
What  may  be  fortil^ed. 

FO'RTIFICA'TIOK,  fir-tM^-ka'shftn,  s.  [fortifica- 
tion, Fv.] — I.  The  science  of  military  architecture. 
—2.  A  place  bl^ill  lor  strength.   Sidney. 

FCRTIFIER,  lAi't4-i!-flr,  s.  [from  fortify.]-!.  One 
who  erects  works  of  delince.— 2.  Onewho  supports 
orsecuris.     Sidney.  I 

To  FO'RTIFY,  (A/iA-fS,   v.  a.   [fortifier,  French.]  | 
— 1.  To  strengthen  against   attacks  by   walls  or  ' 
works.     S/iuk.t. — 2.    To     confirm;   to    encourage,  j 
Sidney.— 3.    To   fix;    to   establish    in    resolution. 
Locke. 

FORTILA'GE,  fSrt-4-lldje',  s.  [from  fort.]  A  little 
fort. 

FO'RTIN,     fJrt'in,    s.    [French.]    A    little    fort.  I 
Shfiksprare.  ' 

IXi'RTI  rUDE,   f6/(J-tt\de,    s.   [fortitndo,    Latin.]  i 
—1.  Courage;  bravery.  Milton.— 2.  Strength;  forct. 
Shakslienre. 

FO'RTLE T,  f6rt'!Jt,  s.  [from  fort]  A  little  fort. 

FO'RTNIGHl',  fArt'nlie,  s.  [contracted  from  four- 
teen night,  peopji^yne  inshx;,  Saxon.]  The 
spaceof  two  weeks.     Bacon. 

FO'RTRESS,  fir'trls,  s.  [forteresse,  Fr.]  A  strong 
hold;  :i  fortified  placi  .     Lucke. 

FORTU'ITOUS,  fir-ift'^-lflsa.  [fortuif,  Fr.  fortui- 
tus.  I.al.]  Accident'.'!',  casual.  Ray. 

FORIU'II  OUSLY,  f6r-ti'i-tfis-li",  ad.  [from  for- 
tuitous.] Accidcntallv;  casu'illv;  by  chance.  Jiogert. 

FORTUTIOUSNESS;  fir-ii'4-tfis-n?s,  s-  [from  for- 
tniinus.]   Aocidint;  chance. 

FO'RIUNATE,  tir'tshfi-nite.  a.  [forturiatus,  Lat.] 
Lnckr;  happv:  successful.  Dryde?,. 

FO'RTUNATEI.Y,  fSi-'tshftnite-li,  ad.  [from  for- 
tunat".]  Happilv;  successfully.    Prior. 

FO'irrUNTArKNkSS,  fJ/tshA-nite-nis,  s.  [fnin\ 
fortunate.]  Happiness;  good  luck;  success.  Sid- 
Deii, 

FQ'RTUNF.,  for'tjhiNne,  s.  [fortuna,  Latin  ]—l.  The 
po'wtr  suppuseil  to  distribute  the  lots  gf  Kfe  ac- 
cording to  her  own  humour.  Shnks. — 2.  The  good 
or  ill  that  hetals  man.  bentley.—3.  The  chance  of 
life;  means  of  living. — 4.  Event;  success  good  or 
bad.  Temple.— 5.  Estate;  possessions.  Shaks. — fi. 
The  portion  of  a  man  or  woman.  Otviay. — 7.  Fu- 
tnritv;  fnlure  events.     Cowley. 

To  FO'RTUNE,  fii-'ish&ne,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  befal;  to  fill  out;  to  happen;  to  come  casually 
to  pass.     Knotte.f. 

FO'RTUNED,  rii^tshind,  a.  Supplied  by  fortune. 
Sluik-fpearr. 

FO'RTUNEBOOK,  fir'tshAn-baSk.  s.  [fortune 
and  hook.]    A  book  consulted  tu  know  fortune. 
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FO'RTUKEHUiNTEH,  fir'tshfin-hjn.tftr,  s.  [for. 
tune  and  hunt.]  A  man  whose  em]>lii>inent  is  lo 
inquire  after  women  with  great  portions  to  enricb 
himself  by  marrjing  them.    Spectator. 

FO'RTUNELKSS,  li/ishin-ljs,  a.  [fortune  and 
less.]   Unlucky.     Spcet. 

To  FO'RTUNETELL,  lir'tshfm-tSl,  v.  n.  [for- 
tune and  tell.]— 1.  To  pretend  to  the  power  of  re- 
vealing lutunl).  Walton,— 2.  To  reveal  futurity. 
Cleavctand. 

FO'RIUNE'l  ELLER,  fSi'tshim-lJl-lfir,  s.  [fortune 
and  teller.]  One  who  cheats  people  by  preteiidiii^j 
to  the  knowledge  ol  futuiity.  Duppu. 

FOTxlUNE-TELLlKG,  l4r'lshfin-lSl-llng,  s.  Tli« 
practice  of  telling  fortunes.     Shnks, 

To  FO'RTUMZE.  fjr'ish&n-lze,  v.  a.  To  regulate 
the  fortune  of.     Sprct. 

FO'RTY,  fAr'ii,  a.  [peopejitij,  Saxon.1  Four  times 
ten. 

FO'W/jV.fo'iflm,  s.  [Latin.]  Any  publick  place. 

To  FORWA'NDER,  lAr-w  J  n'll  ft  r,  v.  a.  [lor  and  wan- 
der.] To  wandi  r  wiidly.     Spai-ier. 

FO'RWARD,  l6i-'«lrd,  a<l.  [pupj-eajit),  Saxon.] 
Toward  a  part  or  place  before;  onward;  progres- 
sively.    Hooker. 

FO'RWARD.  I&i''wird,  a.  [from  the  adverb.]— 1. 
Warm; earnest.  Gulnlians. — 2.  Ardent;  eager;  hot; 
violent.  Prior,— 3.  Ready;  confident;  presumptu- 
ous.—4.  Not  reserved;  not  over  n  odist.  Shaks.— 
i.  Premature;  I  arly  ripe.  .V/jnAj.— 6.  Quick;  rea- 
dy; hasty.  Loike.-l.  Antecedent;  anterionr;  op- 
posed to  posteriour.  Shaks. — 8.  Is'ot  behii.dliand; 
not  inferioiir.    ■'ihaks  eare. 

To  FO'RWARD,f6r'wArd,  v.  a.  [from  the  adverb.]— 
1.  To  hastt-n;  to  quicken;  to  accelerate.— 2.  To 
patrmi^/.i-;  to  advance. 

FO'RWARDER,  f<ii'«lr-<lfir,  s.  [from  forward.] 
He  who  promotes  any  ihing. 

FO'RWARDLY,  iht'yslvHAk.  ad.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] Eagi  rly,  hastilv.    Allnhurij. 

FO'RWARDNESS,  fAr-'wird-nis,  s.Ufrom  forward.] 
—1.  Eagerness;  ai'doiir;  readiness  to  act.— 2. 
Quickness;  readiness.  irotton.—3.  Earliness;  early 
ripeness.— 4.  Confidence;  assurance;  want  of  mo- 
desty. 

FCCRWARDS,  fSi-'wirdz,  ad.  Straight  before;  pro- 
gressively.    Arbltthnnt. 

FORWE'ARIED,  f6r-wJ4'rMd.  a.  Much  wearied, 
S/trclator, 

FOSSE,  fds,  s.  [fossa.  Lat.]  A  ditch;  a  moat. 

FO'SSEW.AY,f3s'wi,s.  [fosse  and  way.T  One  of  the 
great  Roman  roads  through  England,  so  called 
from  the  iliti  heson  each  side. 

FO'SSIL,  fos's'il.  a.  [Ibssilis,  Latin.J-  That  which  is 
dug  out  of  the  enrth.     H'uoihmrd, 

FO'SSIL,  f6s'iiil,  s.  Many  bodies,  becanse  we  disco- 
ver them  by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
are  called  fossils.    Locke. 

'/■o  PC'S  TER,  f6s'iAr,  V.  a.  [portpian,  Sn\on.]— 1. 
To  nurse;  to  feed;  to  support.  Clcax'elnnd, 
—2.  T«  pamper,  to  encourage.  Si,lney.—3.  'I'o 
cherisli;  to  forward.     Thomson, 

To  FO'SIEH,  fcis'tir,  v.  n.  lo  be  festered.  Spen- 
spr\\-  Ireland. 

FO'SIEHAGi;,  fos'tfir-ldje.s,  [from  foster.]  The 
office  ol  nui'siiig.     Rntei.^li, 

Ftj'STRRftUOlHER,  fds'tflr-brai  H-flr,  s.  [pop- 
r.  p  lipoSrp.  Saxon.]  One  bred  at  the  same  pap. 

FOSTKRCHl'Ll),  fds'tdr-t'.hild,  s.  [pirrepcil*, 
Sax.]  A  child  ninsi  d  by  a  woman  not  the  mother, 
or  bred  bv  a  m.in  nut  tin-  fatlur.  Davics. 

FOSTERDA'M.  f3s'iir-<lJm,  ».  [foster  and  dam.] 
A  nurse,  one  that  iierforms  the  olHce  of  a  mother.- 
Dri/den. 

FOS  TEltEA'RI  H,f3s'lfti--?rt/i,  s.  [foster  and  earth.] 
Earth  by  which  the  plant  is  nouiished,  though  it 
did  not  grou  fir<t  in  it.  Philips. 

FO'STKRKR.  Ifts'ifii-ar.  s.  [fVom  foster.]  A  nurse; 
one  who  gives  food  in  the  place  of  a  parent. 

FOSIEKKA'  rHER,  f  iJs'i  ft  Ha- T  H  ft  r.  s.  [porreji 
pabep,  Saxon.]  One  who  gives  foo<l  in  the  place 
of  the  father. 

FOSTERMO'THER,  fds'tar-mftTII-ftr,  s.  [foster 
und  mother.]  A  nurse. 
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FOSTERSO'N,  f3s'tfir-san,  s.  [foster  and  son.] 
One  ltd  and  educated,  though  not  the  son  by  na- 
ture. 

FOS'IRESS.  f^s'trJs,  s.  [from  to  foster."]  A  female 
that  rears  up  and  siij)ports  any  body.  B.  Junson. 

FOUGA'DE,  fSS-gide',  s.  [treuch.]  In  the  art  of 
war,  a  sort  of  little  mine  in  the  manner  of  a  well 
diis:  under  some  work  of  fortification.  Diet. 

FOUGHT,  fiwt.  The  preterite  and  participle  of 
fight. 

FO'UGH TEN,  fiw'tn.  The  passive  participle  of 
fight. 

FOUL,  fiil.  a.  [puI,  Saxon.]— 1.  Not  clean;  filthy; 
dirty;  miry.  TiUulson.~2.  Impure;  polluted;  foill 
of  tilth.  tiUots.—S.  Wicked;  detestable;  abomina- 
ble.—4.  Not  lawful.  S/iaks.—5.  Hateful;  ugjiy; 
loathsome.  Bacun- — 6.  Disgraceful;  shameful. 
Milton. — 7.  Coarse;  s;ross.  Feltoiu—S.  Full  of 
gross  humours',  wanting^  purfjation.  S/i(ihs.~9.  Not 
bright;  rtot  serene,  tiryikn. — 10.  With  rough 
force;  with  unseasonable  violence.  Claniulen-— 11. 
[Among  seamen.]  Entangled;  as,  a  rope  a-  foul  of 
the  anchor. 

To  FOUL,  tSil,  V.  a.  [pulan,  Saxon.]  To  daub;  to 
bemire;  to  make  filthy.  Evelrjti, 

FOULFA'CED,f6irtaste,  a.  [(bul  and  faced.]  Hav- 
ing an  ugly  or  hateful  visage.    Shnks. 

FO'ULLY,  t'h^Vk,  ad.  [from  foul.]  Filthily;  nastily; 
odionslv.     Haywaril. 

FOULMO'UTHED,  f6il'raoi\THd,  a.  [foul  aiid 
mouth.]  Scurrilous;  habituated  in  the  use  of  oppro- 
brious terms.     AddisoU' 

FO'ULNESS,  fovil'nJs,  s.  [from  foul.]— 1.  The  qua- 
lity  of  being  foul;  filtliiness;  nustiness.  Ifilkins.— 
2. '  Pollution;  impurity.  Bacon.— 3.  Hatefulness; 
atrociousness.     Ben   Jonson.—i.    Ugliness;    defor- 

■  mity.  DryJen.—S.  Dishonesty;  want  of  candour. 
Hnminmir/. 

FOUL-SPOKEN,f6ul'sp6-kn,  a.  Scurrilous  in  speech. 
Titus  An'1  lirunus. 

FOUND,  todud.  The  preterite  and  particilJe  pass,  of 
find. 

To  FOUND,  fhhnA,  v,  a.  [fundare,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
lay  ine  basis  of  any  building.— 2.  To  build;  to 
raise.  Davie.w—S.  To  establish;  to  erect.  Milton.— 
4.  To  give  birth  or  original  to;  as,  he /ou/ic/erf  an 
art. — 5.  To  raise  upon  as  on  a  principle  or  maxim. 
— 6.  To  fix  firm.     Siiak.i. 

To  FOUND,  f6und,  v.  a.  [funilare,  I.at.]  To  form  by 
mtltiiigand  pounnL-- into  ni'iuKK-  ioc;;s;. 

FO'UNOA  rrOX,  f6im.<li'shdn,  s.  [Ibunlation,  Fr.] 
— 1.  The  basis  or  lower  part  of  an  edifice.— 2.  The 
act  of  fixing  the  basis.  Tickell.—3.  The  principles 
or  grounds  on  which  any  notion  is  raised.  Tithts. 
—4.  Original;  rise.  Hooker.— S.  A  revenue  settled 
and  I'st.iblished  lor  any  purpose,  particularly  chari- 
tv.  S-ivift.—6-  Establishment;  settlement. 

FO'UNDER,t'oi\ii'dfir,  s.  [from  found.]—!.  A  buil- 
der; one  who  raises  an  edifice.— i.  One  m  ho  esla- 
blishis  a  revenue  for  any  |)nrpose.  Benitcij. — 3. 
One  from  whom  any  thing  has  its  original  or  be- 
ginning. Roxcummon—i.  A  custer;  one  who 
forms  figures  bj-  casting  melted  matter  into  moulds. 
Grt~iv. 

To  FO'UNDER,  foftn'dfir.v.  a.  [fondre,  French.] 
To  cause  such  a  soreness  and  tenderness  in  a  horse's 
foot,  that  he  is  unable  to  set  it  to  the  ground. 
Dorset. 

To  FO'UNDER,  fAi'm'dfir,  v.  n.— 1.  To  sink  to  the 
bottom.     RnlfiSh. — 2.  To  fail;  to  miscarry.  Shaks. 
.    FO'UNDRY,  f'iSn'dri,  s.    A  place  where  figures  are 
'S       formed  of  im  hed  metal;  a  casting  house. 

FO'UNDLING,  fiind'Hng,  s.  [fioin  found  of  find] 
A  child  exposed  to  chance;  a  child  found  without 
snv  pannt  or  owner.     Sid?ieij. 

FO'UNDKKSS.  f6in'dr&s.  s.  [from  founder.]— 1.  A 
woman  that  founds,  builds,  establishes,  or  begins 
any  thing.- 2.  A  woman  that  establishes  any  cha- 
ritable revenues 


FOUNT,  fAi\nt,  ■> 

FO'UN  !  AIN.  foin'rln,  S'* 


[fons.  Lat.  fontaine,  Fr.]— 1.  A  well;  a  spring. 
Milton.— 2.  A  small  basin  of  springing  water. — 3. 
A  jet;  a  sx>out  of  water.  Bcu0n.—4.  The  head  or 
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spring  of  a  river.— 5.  Original;  first  principle;  first 
cause. 
FO'UNTAINLESS,  fiin'tln-lJs.a.  [from  fountain.] 

Having  no  fountain. 
FO'UNTFUL,fAfint'fAl,  a.  [fount  and  full.]  Full  of 

springs.    Cliapnian. 
To  F0UPE,fS6pe,  v.  a.  To  drive  with  suddeiiinipe- 

tuosity.     Cdmlen. 
FOUR  fore,  [peopep.  Sax.]  Twice  two. 
FOURBE,  ihhrh,  s.  [French.]   A  cheat;  a  tricking 

fellow.     Deni'ctn. 
FOUllFO'I.D,  fore-fold',  a.  [four  and   fpld.]  Four 

times  told.    2  Samuel. 
FOURFO'OTED,   fire'fut-M,   a.    [four  and  foot.] 

Quadruped.     Drydeu. 
FOUKSCO'RE,   lore'skore,  a.  [four  and  score.]— 1. 

Four  times  twentj ;  eighty.  Sandys. — 2.  It  is  used 

elliptieallv  for  fourscore  years. 
FOURSqUA'RE,fore'skwire,a.  [four  and  square.] 

Quadrangular.    Raleigh. 
FOURl'E'EN,  fore'iiin,  a,   [peopepryn,    Saxon.] 

Four  and  ten. 
FOURTE'ENTH.  fore'dlnth,   a.   [from  fourteen.] 

The   original  of  fourteen;    the  fourth  after   the 

tenth. 
FOURTH,   forth,   a.    [from  four.]  The  ordinal  of 

four;  the  first  after  the  third. 
FO'URTHLY,  t6vth'\h,  ad.   [from  fourth.]    In  the 

fourth  place.    Bacon. 
FOUliWHEE'LED,     fjre'hwijid,     a.    [four   and 

wheel.]  Running  upon  twice  two  wheels.  Pope. 
FO'UTRA,  fo'tri,  s.  [from  foutre,  French.]    A  fig;  a 

scoff.     Shakspeai'e^ 
FOWL,  f6Al,  s.  [pu^el,  Saxon.]  A  winged  animal;  a 

bird.     Bacon. 
To  FOWL,  fiul,  V.  n.    To   kill  birds  for  food  or 

game. 
FO'WLER,  foii'flr,  s.   [from  fowl.]   A  sportsman 

who  pursues  birds.  Philips  Pope. 
FO'WLINGPIECE,    ioii'jng-p^se,    s.    [fowl  and 

piece.]  A  gun  for  bi\-ds.     Mortimer. 
FOX,  fdks,  s.  [pox,  Saxon. J— 1.  A  wild  animal  of  the  . 

canine  kind,  remarkalile  for  his  cunning,  living  in 

holes,  and  preying  upon  fowls  or  small   animals. 

Shaks.— 2.  A  knave  or  cunning  fellow. 
FO'XCASE,  f^ks'kise,   s.   [tbx  and  case.]  A   fox's 

skin. 
FO'XCHASE,  iSks'tshise,  s.   [fox  and  chase.]  Tha 

pursuit  of  the  fox  with  hounds.  Pope. 
FO'XfiVIL,  f6ks'i-vl,  s.  [Ibx   and  evil.]  A  kind  of 

disease  ill  which  the  hair  sheds. 
FO'XFISH,f6ks'fish,  s.     A  kind  offish. 
FO'XGLOVES,  foks'glftvz.s.  A  plant.   Miller. 
FO'XHUNTER,  l"oks'haiil-f r,  s.   [fox  and  hunter.] 

A  man  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  shew  his  brave- 
ry in  hunting  foxes.     SUectntor. 
FO'XHUNTING,f3ks'lifint.lng,  s.  The  diversion  of 

hunting  foses. 
FO'XSHXP,f6ks'sh5p,  s.  [from  fox.]  The  character 

or  qualities  nl'a  fox;  cunning.    Shaks. 
FO'XTRAP,  foks'trSp,  s.   [fox  and  trap.]  A  gin  or 

snare  to  catch  foxes.     Tatler. 
FOY,    foe,    s.    [foi,   French.]    Faith:    Allegiance. 

Spenser. 
To  FRACT,  fr4kt.  v.  a.  [fractus,  Latin.]   To  break; 

to  violate;  to  infringe.    Shaks. 
FH  ACTION,  frik'shftn,  s.  [fraction,   French.]— U 

The  act    of  breaking;    the  state   of  being   bro- 
ken.   Burnet,— 2.  A  broken  part  of  en  integral. 

Brovn. 
FRA'CTIONAL,  frik'shftn-il,  a.    [from  fraction.] 

Belonping  to  a  broken  number.  Corker. 
FRA'CTURE,   Irak'fshire,  s.  [fractura,    Latin.]— 

I.  Breach;  separation  of  continuous  parts.— 2.  The 

separation  of  the  continuity  of  a  hone  in  living  bo- 
dies.    Herbert, 
To  FRA'CTURE,  frSk'tshire,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  brf^ak  a  bone.     IVisenian. 
FRA'GILE,  frUdje'll,  a.  [fraicilis,  Lat.]-1.   Brittle; 

easily  snapped  or  broken.  Denhcni.—2.  Weak;  un- 
certain; easily  destroyed. 
FRAGI'LITY,    frtl-iW'k'ti,   s.     [from    fra^le.]- 1. 

Brittleness;    easiness     to  be   broken.     Bacon.— ^. 

Weakness;   uncertainty.  KnoUes,—3.  Frailty;   lia- 

bleuess  to  fault.    IVotton. 
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FRA'GMENT,  »V4g'm?nt,  s.   [fiapmentum,  Latin.] 
A  pan  broken  Ironi  the  whole; an iuipcilect  piece. 
Ifcwton, 
FHA'GMRNTARY,  Mg'mln-tar-i,  a.  [from  IVag- 

ment.]  Composed  otiVagmenis.  Donne. 
FliA'GOH,  frA'gor,  s.  [Latin.]    A  uoi»e;  a  creak;  a 

crasli.    SaudyS' 
FK.\'GRANt:K,  tVi^'granse,  7 
1  RA'GRANC Y,  fri'gi  in-s4,  5 
[fragi'aiitiu,  Lat.]    Sweetness  o{    smell;  pleasing 
scent.     Garth. 
FRA'GRANT,  fri'grlnt,a.  [fragrans,  Latin.]  Odo- 
rous; sweet  of  smell.     Frior. 
FRA'GRANTLY,  fri'^rant-le,  ad.  [from  fragrant.] 

With  sweet  scent.     Mortimer. 
FRAIL,  fi-ile,  s.— 1.  A  basket  made  of  rushes.— 2.  A 

rush  (or  weavin){  baskets. 
FRAIL,  frAle,  a.    [fragilis,    Latin.]— 1.    Weak;  ea- 
sily decaying;  subject   to  casualties.    Rogers. — 2. 
Weak  of  resolution;  liable  to  errour  or  seduction. 
Taylor. 
FRaVlNESS,  frile'nSs,  s.  [from  frail.]  Weakness; 

instability.     Nurris. 
FRA'IL'l'Y,   fr4le't4,  s.  [from    frail.]—!.  Weakness 
of   resolution;    instability   of    mind.      Milton. — 2. 
Fault  proceeding  from  weakness;  sin  of  infirmity. 
Dryrlen. 
FRAIS-CHEUR,  frk'shire,  «.  [French.]  Freshness; 

coolness.     Drytlen. 
Ffi^/5£,fr4ze,  s.  [French.]  A  pancake  with  bacon 

in  it. 
To  FRAME,  frime,  V.  n.— 1.  To  form  or  fabricate 
by  orderly  construction  an  union  of  various  parts. 
Spenser.— 2.  To  tit  one  to  another.  Ml)ot.~3.  To 
nuike;  to  compose.  S/iaks.—4.  To  ngulate;  to  ad- 
just, 'i'illvtso'i.—i.  To  form  to  any  rule  or  method. 
GlauviUe.—6.  To  contrive;  to  plan. — 7.  To  settle; 
to  scheme  out.  S/taki.—S.  To  invent;  to  fabricate. 
Bacon. 
FRAME,  fr4me,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  fabrick; 
any  thing  constructed  of  various  parts  or  members. 
JUryden.  TiUotson.~2.  Any  thing  made  so  as  to 
enelose  or  admit  something  else.  Nezvton.—S.  Or- 
der; regularity;  adjusted  series  or  disposition. 
Swift.— 4.  Scheme;  order.  Clarendon.— S.  Contri- 
vance; projection.  Shaks.—6'  Mechanical  construc- 
tion.—7.  Shape;  form;  proportion.  Hudibras. 
FHA'MER,   frime'ftr,  s.    [from  frame;  ppemman, 

Sax.]  Maker;  former;  contriver;  schemer. 
rRA'MPOLD,    fram'pold,   a.    Peevish;  boisterous; 

rugged.     Hackct. 
FH A'NCHISE,  fran'tshlz,  s.  [franchise,  French.]-!. 
Exemption  from  any  onerous  duty.— 2.    Privilege; 
immunity;    right  granted.— 3.    District;   extent  of 
jinisdiction.     Spenser. 
Tn  FH  A'NCHISE,  frin'tshlz,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  enfranchist' ;  to  make  free.  Shaks. 
FHA'NCHISEMENT,   fVan'tshl/.-mJnt,    s.      [from 

franchise,  French.  ]    Freedom.    Spenxer. 
FRA'NCISCAN,  tvaii'sis-kin,  ».  A  monk  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  Francis.  IVeever. 
FRA'NCISCAN,  frin'sfs-kan,   a.  Belonging  to  the 

Franciscans.     Milton. 
FRA'NGIBLE,  frin'jA-bl,  a.   [frango,  Latin.]   Fra- 
gile; brittle;  easily  broken.     Boyle. 
FRA'NION,  frau'yfln.s.  A  paramour;  a  boon  com- 
panion.    S/K'nsfr. 
FRANIt.  fringk,  a.    [franc,  French.]—!.    Lil>cral; 
g:enerou8;    not    niggardly.— 2.    Open;    ingenuous; 
sincei-e;    not    reserved.— '3.     Without     conditions; 
witliout  payment. — 4.    Not  restrained;  licentious. 
.'ilienser. 
FRANK,   fringk,  s.    [from   the   adjective.]— !•    A 
place  to  feed   hogs  in;    a   sty.   Shaks. — 2.     A   let- 
ter which  pays  no  postage.     fopc.—S.  A   French 
coin. 
Tb  FRANK,  frjngk,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— I.    To 
shut  up  in  a  frank  or    sty.    S/mks. — 3.    To  feed 
high;  to  lilt;  to  cram.  Amsxeort/i.—3.   [From   the 
adjective.]   To  exempt  letters  from  postage.  Sirift, 
FRA'NKINCKNSE,  frangk'in-sJuse,  s.  [IVank  aiid 
inci  iise.J  Franki/irense  is  a  dry  resinous  substance 
in  pieces  or  drops,  of  a  pale  yellowish   white  eo- 
lour;  a  <tvong  ime'l,  but  not  disagreeable,  and  a 
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bitter,  acrid,  and  resinous  taste.    It  is  very  inflam- 
mable.    Brcretvood. 
FHA'NKLIN,  IViugk'lln,  s.  [from frank.]  A  stew- 
ard; a  baililf  of  land.  Spenser. 
FRA'.NKLY,  frangk'li,ad.  [Irum  frank.]-!.  LiberaW 
1)';    freely;    kindly;    readily.    Baton.— 2.    Without 
constraint;  without  reserve. 
FRA'NKNESS,    frAngk'ngs,     s.    [from    frank.]-!. 
Plainni-ss    of    si*ich;    openness;    ingenuonsness. 
Claienrlijn.—2.  Liberality;  bounteuusness.— 3.  Fret> 
doni  from  ivserve.  Sidney. 
FRANKPLF.'DGE,     fVangk'plldje,    s.     [franciple- 
giiim,  Latin.]     A   pledge  or  surety   for  freemen. 
Cotvel, 
FRA'NTICK,  fran'tlk,  a.    Ife^v^hy.ry^,    Greek.]— I. 
Mad;  deprived  of  understanding  by  violent  mad- 
ness; outrageously  and  turbulently  mad.  Spenser. 
— 2.  Transported  by  violent  passion. 
FRA'NTICKLY,    frdn'tik-l^,  ad.   [from  frantick.] 

Madly;  outrageouslv.    Shaks. 
FRA'NTICKNESS,  tvan'tik-njs,  s.  [from  frantick.] 

Madness;  fury  of  passion. 
FRATE'RNAL,  fri-tgr'nil,  a.  [fi-aternel,  French.] 
Brotherly;  pertaining   to  brothers;  becoming  bro- 
thers.    Hammond. 
FRATE'RNALLY,  fra-tJi-'nil-J,   ad.  [from   frater- 
nal.] In  a  brotherly  manner. 
FRATE'RNI TY,  frd-t&r'n4-t4,  s.  [fraternite.  Fr.]— 
1.  The   state  or  quality   of  a   brother. — 2.  Body  of 
men  united;  corporation;  society.    V Estrange.— 3. 
Men  of   the  same  class  or  character. 
FRA'TRICIDE,frit'tr4-slde,  s.  [fratricide,  French.] 

'l"he  nnirder  of  a  brother. 
FRAUD,  friwd,  s.  [fraus,  Lat.]  Deceit;  cheat;  trick; 

artifice.     Dryden. 
FRA'UDFUL,     frawd'ftil.    a.     [fraud    and     full.] 

Treacherous;  artful;  trickish.     Shaks. 
FRA'UDFULLY,  friwd'fiiHJ,  ad.  [from  fraudful.] 

Deceitfully;  artfully. 
FRA'UnULENCE,  rr^w'dft-lSnse,  ■) 
FRA'UDULENCY,  friw'dA-lSn-s4,  5 
[fr.Tudulentia,    Lat.]    Deceitfulness;    trickishness; 
proneness  to  artifice. 
FRA'UDULENT,  frJw'di-lJnt,  a.   [fraudulenx,  Fr. 
frauduleutus,  Lat.]—!.    Full  of  artifice;  trickish; 
subtle;  deceitful.    Milton.— 2.    Performeil  by  arti- 
fice; deceitful;  treacherous.     Milton. 
FRA'UDULENTLY,     tvawMiVlJnf-lJ,     ad.    [from 
fraudulent.]  By  fraud;  by  deceit;  by  artifice;  dt^ 
ceitfully;  treacherously.     Taylor. 
FRAUGHT,  friwt.  particip.    pass,    [from  fvaight, 
now  written   freight.]—!.  Laden;  charged.  Shaks. 
— 2.  Filled;  stored;  thronged.  Spenser. 
FRAUGHT,  frSwt,  s.  A  freight;  a  cargo.  Dryden. 
To  FRAUGHT,  Iriwt,  v.  a.    To  load;  to  crowd. 
FRA'UGH  I'AGE,  friwt'ije,  s.  [from  fraught.]  La- 
ding; cargo.     Shalispearc. 
FRAY,  fri,  s.  [etfraytr,  to  fright,  French.]—!.  A 
broil;  a   battle:  a  fight.    FaitJax.—2.    A  duel;    a 
coiuhat.     Denham. 
To  FRAY,  frA,  v.  n.  [.ffrayer,  Fr.]— 1.  To  fright;  to 

ter.-ify.     Boron.— 2.    To  rub. 
FREAK,  frJke,  s.    [FJt'ec,   SaXon.]— 1.    A    sudden 
and  causeless  change  of  place.— 2.  A  sudden  fan- 
cy; a  humour;  a  wliiui;  a  capricious  prank.   Spec- 
tator.    Sxfifl. 
To  FREAK,  fr^ke,  v.  a.  To  variegate.  Thomson. 
FRE'AKISH,rrik('!sh,a.  [from  freak.]  Capricious; 

huDiorsoiiie.     L'Es'rnn'^c- 
FRE'AKISIILY,  na.'Ish-li,  ad.  [from   freakish.] 

CapriciousK ;  Innnorsonnlv. 
FIIE'AKISHNESS,    frf ke'Mi-nSs,  s.  [from    freak- 
ish.]     Capriciousness;  huutorsomeness;  whimsical- 
ness. 
TuFREAM,  frime,  v.  n.  [fremcri,  Lat.]  To  growl. 

Bailey. 
FRE'CKLE.  fi4k'kl,  s.— 1.  A  spot  raised  in  the  skin 
by  the  sun.— 2.  Any  small  spot   or  discoloration. 
hx'el'tn. 
FRE'C'KLED,  fijk'kid,  a.  [from  freckle.]  Spotted; 

maculated.     Hrayton. 
FRE'CKLY,    frJk'ii,   a.   [from    freckle.]    Full   of 

freckles. 
FKED,    trfd.    The   $ame  with    peace.     So  Freda- 
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yick  is    powerful    or    wealthy    in   peace.     Gib- 

rREE,lVW,a.  [pneah,  Sax.]-1-  At  liberty;  not  en- 
slaveil.  Prim:— 2.  Uncomjielltd;  unrestiained. 
Si/i(t/i.—3.  Not  bdurtd  by  usa>je;  not  necessitated.— 

4.  Permitted  ;  allowed. '  Shak^.—S.  Liteiuioiis;  un- 
rest rained.  Temple.— 6.  Open;  ingenuous.  Otwaij. 
—7.  Acquainted;  conversing  without  reserve.— 8. 
Libcnd;  not  parsimonious.  Pipe.— 9.  Frank,  not 
gamed  by  importunity;  not  purchased.  Bacon.— 10. 
Clear  from  distress.  Shaki.— 11.  Guiltless;  innocent. 
Sriaks.—i2.  Exeuipt;  clear,  Vfnham.—\3.  luvesled 
with  franchises;  possessing  any  thing  without  vas- 
salage. DnjilKii.—li.  Without  expense;  as,  a  free 
school. 

ToFUEE,  fril,  v.  a.— 1.  To  be  at  liberty;  to  rescue 
from  slavery;  to  manumit;  to  loose.  Pope. — 2.  To 
rid  from;  to  clear  fromany  thing  ill.  Clarcidon.-i. 
To  clear  from  impe<liments  or  obstriictions.  Dry- 
ilen> — 1.  To  banish;  to  send  away;  to  rid.  Slinks.- 

5.  To  exempt.  Romans.— 6.  To  unlock;  to  oi)en. 
Drytien. 

FREE'BENCH,  IV^i'hJntsh,  s.  [In  law.]  A  widow's 

dowir  on  a  <opy-lio!d.  Blarkstone. 
FREEBO'OTEtt.  fvik-bhd'tiir,  s.  [free  and  booty.] 

Arol)b-r:a  plunderer.  Clarendon. 
FREEUCyoTlNG,  fr4c-b65'ting,  s.  Robbei-y;  plun- 
der. 
FRE'EBORN  frce'born,  s.  Inheriting  liberty.  Dnjd.  j 
FREECHA'PEL,  frii-tshlp'f  I,  s.  [free  and  chapi-l.]  i 
A  chapel  of  the  king's  foundation,  and  by  him  ex- 
empted Irom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oitlinary.  The 
king  may   also  license  a  subject  to   found  such  a 
chapel.  Coxvei. 
FREE'COS  r,  frii'kdst,  s.  [free  and  cost.]  Without 

expense. 
FRE'EDMAN,  friid'iuin,  s.  A  slave  manumitted. 
FRE'SDOM,  frii'dam,  s.  [from  free  ]— 1.  Liberty; 
exemption  from  servitude;  independence.  Dryden. 
— 2.  Privilege;  franchises;  immunities.  Shaks.—3. 
Exemption  from  fate,  nect  sslty,  or  predetirmiiia- 
tion.    SoTtth,~4.    Unrestraint.  Mnccabees.—S.    The 
state  of  being  without  any  particular   inconveni- 
ence.— t).  Ease    or    facility   in   doing  or  showuig 
:  nv  thing. 
FKEEFO'OTED,friJ-fAt'Jd,  a.  [free  and  foot.]  Not 

restrained  in  the  march.  Shnks, 
FREEHE'ARTED,  fr4^.hart'Jd,a.  [free  and  heart.] 

Liberal;  unrestrained.  Davres. 
FREEHO'LD,  fri^'liild,  s.  [free  and  hold.]  That 
land  or  teneuient  wliich  a  man  holdeth  in  fee,  fee- 
tail,  or  lor  term  of  life.  Freehold  in  deed  is  the 
real  possession  of  lauds  or  teneuients  in  fee,  fee- 
tail,  or  for  life.  Freehold  is  sometimes  taken  in  op- 
position tovitlenage.  Cojuel. 
tREEHO'LDER,  frii'lioMflr,  s.   [from  freehold.] 

One  who  has  a  freehold.  Davies, 
FRE'ELY.  fri^'lA,  ad.  [from   free.]— 1.   At  liberty; 
without  vassalage;   without  slavery. — 2.  Without 
restraint; lavish!).  ^/inks.—3.  Wiiiiout  scruple-.with- 
out  reserve.— 4.  Without  impediment.  Asrham. — 5 
Without  necessity;  without  predetermination.  Ro- 
gers.— 6.  Frankly;  liberallj'.    South.— 7.   Spontane- 
ously; of  his  own  accord. 
FRE'EMAN,  fr44'm4n,  s.  [free  and   man.]— 1.  One 
not  a  slave;  not  a  vassal.  Locke.— 9..  One  partaking 
of  rights,  privileges,  or  immuuilies.  Dryden. 
FREE'MASON,  IVii'ina-sn,  s.     One  of  a  numerous 
society  who  profess  liavitig  a  secret  to  keep.  Gray 
to  IFnlftole. 
FREEMl'NDED,  frJJ-mirid'Jd,  a.  [free  and  mind.] 

Uneonstraineil;  without  load  of  care.  Bacon. 
FRE'ENESS,  frii'n^s.  s.  [from  free.]— 1.  I'he  state 
or  quality  of  being  free  — Z.  Ojienness;  unreserved- 
ness;  ingenuousness;  candour.  Dryden. — 3.  Genero- 
sitv;  librralily.  Sprnif. 
FHEESCHO'OL,  fri4-sk6Sr,  s.  [free  and  school.]    A 
school  in   which    learning  is  given   without  pay. 
Dnvic.f. 
FRICESPO'KR.V,  freJ-spo'kn,  a.  [free  and  spoken.] 

Accustoiued  to  speak  without  reserve.  Bacon. 
FHE'ES  TONE,  trii'stone,  s.  [freeand  stone  ]  Stone 
cuminoiily   used  in  building;  so   called,    because 
it   mny  be  cut  in  any  direction,  Itaviug  no  gr.iin, 
Addison. 
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FREETHI'NKER,frJ^^Alnk'fir,«.  [free  and  thVnU.] 

Alibtrtine;a  contemner  of  i-eligion.  Addison. 
FREEWAR'REN,   tri4'wai--rJn,  s.  [from   free  and 
papeman,  Saxon.]    A  privilege  of  preserving  and 
killing  game.  Blnckstone. 
FREEWI'LL,fri4-w(ll'.  s.  [free  and  will.]-l.  The 
power  of  directing  our  own  actions   without  con- 
straint by  necessity  or  fate.— 2.  Voluntariness;  si)on- 
taneitv.  Ezra. 
FREEWO'MAN,  friJ'wim-fln,  s.  [fi-ee  and  woman.] 

A  woman  not  enslaved.  Macrn'jees. 
To  FREEZE,  Iri4.-.e,  v.  n.  prcter.  froze,  [vriesen, 
Diiich.]-!.  To  be  congealed  with  cold.  Locke.~2. 
To  be  of  that  degree  of  cold  by  which  water  is  con- 
gealed. Dryden. 
ToFHEl^ZE,  fr4iie,v.  a.  pref.  froze:  part.fVozen 
or  fiozu.— 1.  To  congeal  witli  cold.— 2.  To  kill  by 
cold.  Shaks.—3.  To  chill  by  the  loss  of  power  or 
motion. 
To   FREIGHT,  fiite,  v.   a.  pret.  freighted;  part, 
fraught,  freiglited.  [fretter,  French  ]— 1.  To  load  n 
ship  or  vessel  of  carriage  with  gooils  for  transpoi"- 
tatiou.  Shaks.—2.   i  o   load   as  iht  burthen:  to  be 
the  thing  with  which  a  vessel  is  freighted.  Shnks. 
FREIGHT,  frite.  s.— I.  Any  thing  with  which  a  ship 
is  loaded.— 2.  The  money  due  for  the  trans|)Ortation 
of  goods. 
FREyiGHTER,  fri'tfir,  s.  [fretteur,  Fr.]    He  who 

freights  a  vessel. 
FREN,  frJn,  s.  A  stranger.  Spenser. 
FRENCH,  trSntsh,  s.  [the  adjective,  by  ellilAis,  for] 

The  French  Language.  Chesterfield. 
FRENCH  CHALK,  frjnsh'tsh^wk',s.  An  indurated 
clay,  <-xtreniely  dense,  of  a  smooth  glossy  surface, 
and  soft  to  the  touch.  Hill. 
FRENCH-HO'RN,    frintsh'horn,  s.   [a  French  im- 
provement on  the  horn.]    An  instrument  of  wind- 
musick  mailt  of  meti>l.  jieid's  Inquiry, 
To  FRE'NCHIFY,  fr?nsh'i-fi,  v.  a.  [from  French.] 
To  infect  with  the  manners  of  France,  to  make  a 
,   coxcomb.  Camden. 
FRE'NE  ITCK,  fr4'n?t-l't,  or   fr5n'8t-1k,  a.  [^p.-wt-. 

rr<a;,  Gr.]  Mad;  distracted.  Daniel. 
FRE'NZY,  frJn'zi,  s.    [sce.it..-,   Gr.]  Madness;  dis- 
traction of  mind,  alienation  of  understandinjr.  Bent. 
FHE'qUENCE,  fri'kwJnse,  s.  [frequence,  Fi'-eneh.] 

Crowd;  conciMirse;  ass  nibly.  Milton. 
FRE'qUENCY,  fri'kwSn  sh,  s.  [frequentia,  Latin.] 
— 1.  Cuunnon  occurrence;  the  condition  of  being 
often  seen  or  done.  Atterbury.—2.  Concourse;  full 
assembly.  Ben  Jonson. 
FRli'QUENI",  fri'kwJnt,  a.  [frequent,  Fr.]— 1.  Of- 
ten done;  often  seen;  often  occurring.— 2.  Used  of- 
ten to  practise  any  thuig.  Siv>J}.—5>  Full  of  con- 
cotiv  e.  Milton. 
To FREqUENI',fri-kwSnt',  v.  a.  [freqnento, Latin.] 

To  visit  often;  to  be  much  in  any  place. 
FREqUE'NTABLE,  lrJkwSnt'4-bl.  a.   [from   fre- 
quent.] Conversible;  accessible'.  S/ilneij. 
FREQUENT  A' riON,fiJ-kw6n-iiMiftn,s.  [freqtien- 

tatio,  Lat.]  Habit  of  frequenting.  Chestrrfeld. 
FREqUE'NTAlIVE,  frj-kw&n'li-tiv,  a.  [frequen- 
tativus,  I.at.]  A  grammatical  term  apjilied  to  verb* 
signil'ving  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action. 
FRKqUE'Nl  ER,  frJ-kwgut'Ar,  s.  [from  frv-quent.] 

One  wlio  often  resorts  to  an^•  place.  Swift. 
FRE'qUENTLY,  fri-kwjnt'ii.ad.  [ti-eqiienter,  La- 
tin.] Often,  commonly;  not  raivlv.  Suift 
FUE'SCO,  frJs'ko,  s.  [Italian.]— 1.'  Coolness;  shade; 
duskiness.  Prior.— 2.  A  picture  not  drawn  in  ghtr- 
iiij  light,  but  in  dusk.  Pope. 
FRESII,fr§sli,  a.  [ppepc,  Savon.]- 1.  Cool;  not  va- 
pid with  heat.  Prior.— 2.  Not  salt.  Abbot.— :^.  New; 
not  inii)aired  by   time-  Milton.— *.  In  a  state  like 
that  of  r.  eentness.   Denham.—S.   Recent;   ni.-wly 
come.  Dryden.— 6.  Repaired  from  any  loss  or  dimi- 
nution.—7.  New  to  any  work;  unraiigu..'d.— S.  Flo- 
rid; vigorous;  cheerful;  unf-d.-d;  unimpaired.  Ba- 
eoji—g.  Healthy  in  couufpuauce;  niddj .  Harxmi.— 
]n.  Brisk;  strong;  vigorous.  Holuc.—ll.  Fasting; 
opposed  to  eating  ordrinking.— 12  Sweet;  oppuseil 
to  stale  or  stinking. 
FRESH,  frish,s.  Water  not  salt.  Shak.tpcare. 
To  FRE'SHK,N,frish'shn,v.a.[froin  fresh.]  Toniake 
fresh.  Thomson. 
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[Iictuni,  L:nin.|— ].  A  fiitli,  or  strait 
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to  FRE'SHEN.  Ir2sl.'shn,v.  ii.  To  e;i-o\v  fnsh .  Pope.^ 

iHE'SHlCl',  liisli'tt,  s.  [IVum  Insli.]  A  i>uul  iii' 
fri-sh  waffi'.  Milton. 

I'HE'SHl.Y.fi-esh'li,  ad.  [from  freili.]— 1.  Oiiolly.— J. 
NlwI);  in  tiie  liiriiifi'  state  rtnt-Hc-d.— 3.  Witli  a 
bealtliv  Uiok;  I'lidilil).  Slinks, 

I'KK'SHNESS,  IV4sli'iiJ=,  s.  [Irom  frish.]— 1.  New- 
iu>ss;  vi(/,oiir;  simit;  iJie  contrary  to  v:i|)idiiess.  Ba- 
tun. — i.  Fifediim  Croiii  diiiiiniitinii  by  lim*-;  not 
staltiiess;  not  dt-cay.  Suui/u — 3.  Kreedom  tVom  in- 
tj<i:i';  newness  ofstrenjrtn.  Hnyivartl.—i.  Coolness. 
jlililiion^-5.  Kud«lijiess;  colour  of  b<  iillli.  GranviH' . 
—a.  tiveriom  I'lOio  salines-. 

>J<Er,  (VJr,  s.  [I 
iirthi;s«ai.  Broii'u.— 2.  All  agiiati'in  of  liq 
J«-riJ>eiit:itioii  or  otiier  cause.  Df.iham. — 3.  'J'liat 
stop  of  t!ic  musical  instriunent  which  j)aiis''S  or  it> 
guJ.'ites  tliij  vibrations  of  the  strinjy.  Milton.— i- 
Wui'k  rising  in  prdiubei-ance.  SpecKUor.S.  Agita- 
tion of  the  niind;  coiiimotioii  of  the  leniper;  pus- 
sioii.  lierlMit.  .^ 

To  FKEI,  frjt,  V.  a.  rOom  the  noun.]— I.  To  rub 
agpainst  any  tliinp.  .S/iaA.f.— 2,  To  wear  siway  by 
mbbiMg.  .Vt'tcfo;!.— 3.  'I'o  hurt  by  attrition.  MiUoti. 
—4.  To  coriod.-;  to  eat  away,  HalfiviU.—S.  To 
form  into  raisirJ  work.  Miltun.^-6.  To  varic^ali:'; 
to  diversify.  S/iaki:—7.  To  make  angry;  to  vex. 
ExfAicl' 

TsFKET,  fijt,  V.  n.— 1.  To  be  in  coinnioiion;  to  be 
»EiiateU.— 2.  'X'o  be  worn  away;  to  be  cornnKd. 
PeacJujitu—S.  'I'o  make  way  by  attrition.  Mua.uii,— 
4.  To  b<'  :iii)rr\ ;  lo  lie  pttvi.sb. 

FKE'rSL'UfrSVlfll,  a.  [trom  fret.")  Aiij^rv;  jietvish. 

JfKE'  rHJLLY,  frSt'ldl-i,  ad.  [from  fietlul.J  i'ee- 
vi'ibly. 

IRE  IKULXKSS,  fiii'fAl-nSs,  s.  [from  fretful.] 
I'awion;  jirevishiuss. 

FHE'T  TV,  frJi'li,  a.  [iViun  fret.]  Adorned  wiili  rais- 
ed work.  I 

FKIABI'MTY,  fii  a-b!l'4.ti.  s.  [from  rti.-ibie.]  Caj.a-  | 
CUV  of  l<ein(j  r.  dm  «d  to  jiowder.  Ltiikt:  I 

yiU'AUI.E,   fri'a-lil.    a.    [friai;le,    Fitntli.]     Easily  i 

-  vrunibled;  "xsitv  ridueed  to  powder.  Bacon.  I 

FKI'AR.  (ii'ii-,  i.  [Iivi.-.  Freiieli.]  A  rilife'ious;  a  , 
broth;  r  of  s»iii.   r.  ^iilai- oi-d-r.  S-ivifl.  ' 

VRI'ARl.lKK,  fil'Sr-liKe,;!.  [rronilriiir,]  MonasijcK;  , 
uii.kili-d  ill  -hi-  world.  Knolles.  \ 

FUrAKLY,  ril'.Vli,  ad.  [Iriar  and  like.]  Liken  j 
friar,  a  nmU  uutaii>:hl  in  lite.  Bwuu.  ■ 

FRl'ARSCOWL,  (Vl'uix-koil.s.  [friar  and  cowl.]  A  j 
pbiiit-  '         j 

FlU'AHY,  frl'flr-i,  s.  [from  friar.]  A  nioiiastery  or  | 
eoiiveiit  ot  friar?.  .  i 

KltrAltY.iViftri^.a    Like  a  friar.  Cnim/rn.  | 

Tu  iHV  HULK,  f,  ll,'l,I,  v.  a.  To  trifle.  Hndilirns.  \ 

FKI'l!RI,KH.!ril)'b!.ai-,s.  [Iron,  the  verb.]  A  liitJ.r.  ! 

limASr.t'E.  tilk-.1sJ4',  s.  [l-renclu]  A  dish  mad-  j 
by  euttinK  ciiii-Ueiis  or  other smali  things  ui  pieces,  j 
and  iliTssiiiL'  them  with  strong-  .sauee.  King.  | 

T'  FHI'CAhSEK,  IvhJiikk.  v.  a.  [''•""  ">«;  noun] 
To  dr  ss  ill  fiicHSsie.  BiWDs/on. 

FKlt  A'  IKjX  iVlUi'sI.aii,  s.  [fricalio,  Latin.]  TIk' 
act  «)■  riibhii't'onethint;  atjainsi  another.  Bacon. 

rUl'CTION.  !,i|iv'.ihftii.  s  [frietio,  l.atin.]-l.  The 
a«  of  t'lilibiii'j:  two  bodies  togvtlier.  >"(■«•/ oh. —i. 
■fill-  lesislaniv  ill  inaehiiies.  eau.std  by  the  iiiolicni 
of  one  iMiily  upon  ani.lliir.— 3.  Medical  rubbing; 
with  tlicH  Oi  biu,b  or  cloth*.  Bnron. 

FHl'DAY.fil'dA.s.  [Fp-51- t..ej;.  Sason.]  The  *i.\tli 
day  o''  the  week,  so  ■•allied  of  J'le^'/,  a  Sa.Min  deity. 
.'ilinkxynri'. 

FRIEND.  IV?nd.».  I  \riend.  Out.  Fponb,  Saxon.]—]. 
One  jn:iii<l  III  another  ill  milinul  beiieviiknee  and 
iiiliiii.icy;  iiioif  ihiiii  acquaintance.  Diiji.'cn  —2. 
One  wiihoiit  hustili-  inleiitions;  not  an  eii'iny. 
.%/jA  t. — 3.  One  r.  eoncihtl  to  another.  -Vi'iki-.—A  An 
alteiidunt  or  euiiipanion.  Dviilrn—ft.  Fnvimvt  r; 
one  priipiiioiis.  I'cachmn. — C.  A  faiuifmr  cuiiipella. 
lion.   MaHheio. 

To  FRIEXU,  frind,  v.  a.  To  favour;  to  befriend. 
Slmk.i. 

PllI'ENDLESS,  ft?nd'lj3,a.  [from  friend.]-!.  Wan- 
ting; friends;  wantini;  suiijiort;  destitute;  lorlurn. 
Sout1h~2.  FRIENDLESS  .Van.  An  outlaw. 
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FKIEND'LINESS,  friud'li-n^s,  a.  [from  ft-iendjj.^ 
—1.  A  disposition  to  friendship.  SiUw^y.—^,  Esei> 
ti.in  of  benevolence.  Taylor. 

FKI'ENDLY,  frJm'.'l*,  a.  [from  friend.]— 1.  Having 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  a  friend;  kind;  favou- 
i-iible.  Milton,— 1.  l)is(io«i:-d  to  iiiiioni  Puj^e.—S.  Sa- 
li:tan;  lioino<roneal.  Milton. 

FIU'KXDLY,  frJnd'ii,  M.  lu  the  manner  of  friends. 

l-Rl'KNDSHIP.hgnil'shlp.  s.  [vricmlsdiap,  Dutch.! 
—I. 'lilt;  state  ortiiiiids  united  by  niutual  benevo- 
hnce.  Clareni/on.—2.  Higbest  deg^tse  ofintiniacy. 
•'i'nijt.—s.  Favour;  periotial  kindness.  Sjienser.—i. 
Assistance;  help.  Shaks.—S.  Confijrmky;  afilnity; 
correspondence. 

FRIEZE,  freeze,  s.  [drap  de  frieze,  French.]  A 
tovirse  warm  cloth,  made  perhaps  first  in  Friesland. 
Miitvn. 

FRIEZE,  ?   ,.  1 . 

FUIZK,     5  ""^e'^- 
[III  arcbitectui-e.]    A  larpe  flat  memlier  wliich  se- 
parates the  aivbitrave  from  the  cornice;  ot  which 
there  are  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  ortlera  of  co- 
lumns. HnTrii, 

FUI'F,ZF,E),frii/.d,  a.  [from  frieze.]  Shagged  or  nap. 
pH  with  frieze. 

FRl'EZKLIKE,fiij7.e'llke.a.  [frieze  and  like.]  Re- 
s-'ieiilimra  li-ieKe.  Addison. 

Frit; ATE.  (Vi-'at.  s.  [innate,  Fr.]-1.  A  small 
ship.  Knldgli.—2.  Any  small  vessel  on  the  water. 
S/jem-rr. 

FRIGKFA'CTION,  fr1d-:!4-fJk'sban,  s.  [frigus  and 
facio.  l-Jitin.]  Tlieactof  neikingf  cold. 

To  FRIGHT,  frlte,  v.  a.  [jrpishtan,  Saxon.]  To 
terrify;  to  disturb  with  (car.  Dryden. 

FRIGHT,  frhe,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  sudden  ter- 
lour.  Dniden. 

T-j  FRl'GlVlKN,  fri'tn,  v.  a.  To  terrify;  to  shock 
y.itli  dread.  Prior. 

FRl'GHTFUL,  nlte'lul.a.  [from  fright.]  Terriblei 
rill  adfiil:  full  of  tenoiir.  S/taks. 

FKl'GIirFUl,LY.  fvKe'rfili,  ad.  [from  friglitfnl.] 
l)re:ldl'iil!>:  liorriblv.   Btirnrf. 

FIU'(;H  1  FULNESS,  frit. '  i'il-n?s,  s.  [from  fright- 
ful.T  The  p^iw'  1-  of  inipit«sins  terroiir. 

FliI'Gll>,  iiiiljlil,  a.  [fii;;idtis,  l.;iiin.]— 1.  Cold; 
wi'iitiiig  Muriiitli.  C/ic>inf.—2.  AVaiitiiig  \vari;ith  aV 
a!t"ect.i<in.—^i.  Impotent;  basilic;  no  warmth  ol'bo- 
il.— 4,  l)i.ll;wi'lii!t't  live  of  tancy.  Sx-iJK 

FRIGV nlTY. Iri-i}(i'i-;i,s.  [frioridilas, L:it.]-1. Ccld- 
!ii  ss;  want  ol  warntli. — 2.  Uulness;  want  ofiniel- 
leiiunlJire.— i.  Wai;t  ot  vital  wiirmib.  GlciiVtUe.— 
A.  (.■(il:iiu'ss  of  afiec-tien. 

FUiG'.DLY,  f.l.l'jld-l^  ad.  [from  frigid.]  Coldlyj 
riiilh  ;  without  ut'i  i  tioii. 

FUl'OIDNlvSS,  li-ia'.jid-i-.?s.  s.  [from  frigid.]  Cold, 
liess:  silliness;  wail'  ot  atf'  crion. 

FRlGORl'FlCK.Irl-si-ilf'Ik.  a.  [fris-mificus, frigus 
ajiil  fieio, Lat.^  Causing  cold.  Oulncu. 

Tv  FRILL,  nil,  V.  a.:. frilli  iix,  Fr.l  To  quake  or  shivr 
erwitli  cold.  Used  of  a  h.iwk;  as,  tlie  hawk //•j.'/.f. 

FRILL,  fril.s.  An  edging  of  fine  linen  on  the  bosom 

of  a  shin. 
FRIXGK,  ('rlnje,8.  ffranpre,  Fr.]  Oi-namental  appen- 

I'tifesaddedtodivsi  or  funiittiru.  irofton.  Dryden. 

AVnYiii. 
To  IRINCJE.  fr?iiji-,v.  n.  [from  the  noiin.1  To  adorn 

wit'i   friiifres;  to  devoralL  with  ornamental  appen- 
dages, l-niri'n.r. 
FIM'i'l'EKER.  I'l  (p'ii-Rr,  s.  [from  flipper,  Fr.]  -On^ 

w  tMi  dials  in  nli!  ibin'^s  vamped  up. 
FRl'I'I'EllV.   Ii1p'f>-i   s.    [fripperie.   Frtncli.]— 1. 

I'eice  wlieii'   i  Id  clothes   are  sold.    Hvivcl.—2.  Oh! 

clmlics;  e:>st-(i(t  dresses;  tatten-d  racs.  Beti  J'-nson. 
7uFRIS!-,,  fi?/.  .v.  n.  ffiiser.  Frtiuh.l   To  dress  by 

eri-p'iu'.     'ills  i*  Ciinfiiied  to  the  hiiir  of  t!ie  head. 
FRl'.SF.V'U,  frfe-/,iirc*,  s.    [French.]    A  hair  di-esser. 

r/iritrrfkld. 
To  FRISK,  frlsl;,  v.  n,  ffrizzai-e,  Italian.]— I.  To  leap; 

to  skip.   Lm/.c— 2.  To  dance  in  frolick  or  gayely- 

L'EFlraiii;c. 
FRISK,  frisk,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  frolick;  a  fit  ei 

waoton  Efsyety. 
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Fite,  rlr,  fill,  1 3t;-i»i,mii;— pliie,  pin;— 


1  UJ'SKEH,  frl>U'ii-,9.  [CjomfrisU.]  A  wanton;  one] 
not  constant  or  settled.  Cnmi!en, 

y»l'SKJNESS,fiisk'4-n§s,  s.  [IVom  frisk.]  Gayety; 
liveliness. 

I'RI'SKY,  Olsk'4,  a.  [(risque,  French;  from  frisk.] 
Gay;  airy. 

3'iil'r,  f  rir.  s.  [Among  chymists.]  Ashes  or  salt. 

FRITH,  fri'A,  s.  [fretum,  Latiii.]— 1.  A  strait  of  the 
iea,  wliei-e  tlie  water,  btin^  confined,  is  rough. 
I)ri/flen.~2.  A  kind  of  net.  Career, 

FRni'LL/VRY,  fri-ilrii-S,  s.  [fritillarie,  Fr.]  A 
pl-mt.  Miller, 

1-  Kl'l  INANCY,  frifi-nin-sj,  s.  [from  fritinio,  Lat.] 
The  scr«»m  of  an  insect,  as  the  cridcet  or  cicada. 
-Brttvn. 

FRl'TTERjfrlt'iflr,  s.  [friturc,  French.]-!.  A  smoll 
l>iece  cut  to  he  fried.  Timer. — 2.  A  fragmiiit;  a 
small  pii'ce.— 3.  A  cheesecake;  a  wig;.  Ainsxvo'l/i. 

reFRI'TTKR,(rlt'tar,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— !.  To 
cut  meat  into  small  pieces  to  be  frii^J.— 2.  To 
break  into  small  particles  or  fiMs;iTients.  Dunciad. 

I'RI'VOLI'TY,ai-v6l'J-ti,s.  [from  frivolous.]  Insig- 
nific'tncy.  Rohettson. 

FRI'VOI,OUS,frlv'i-lfis,a.  [IVivolns,  Latin.]  Slight; 
trifiin?;  of  no  moment.  Roxrnvmion, 

KRI'VOLOUSJJESS.  f:lv'6-!fls-ii?s,  s.  [from  frivo- 
lous.] 'VViiiit  Dfimiiori.ince;  triflincness. 

rUl'VOLOl'SLY,  iriv'6lAs-l4,  ad.  [from  frivolous.] 
Trillii)^;  without  weight. 

To  FRl'ZLE.  frlz'zl,  1 .  ».  [(riser,  Fr.]  To  curl  in 
short  curl?  like  a  imp  of  frieze.  Haketeill, 

FRI'ZLEll,  frl/.'al&r,  s.  [from  frlzle.J  One  that 
makes  short  curls. 

FRO,  fro,  ad.  [of  ppa,  Saxon.]— 1.  Backward;  reg'res- 
sively;  ti>  anil  fro.  Popc.—%.  It  is  a  contraction  of 
from.  Bfn  Joiisot). 

FROCK,  fr6k,  s.  [froc,  Fi-encli.]— 1.  A  dress;  a  cgat. 
Milton.— %  A  kind  of  close  coat  (or  men.  Dnjdeii. 

FROG,  fr6g.s.  [ypojsa,  Saxon.]—!.  A  smnll  animal 
with  four  feet,  living  both  hy  land  itnd  Avater,  and 
placed  by  naturalists  among  mix  d  iinima!s,*as  par- 
taking of  beast  and  fish.  A  small  green  frog  that 
perches  on  trees,  snid  to  be  venomous.— 2.  Tlie  hol- 
low part  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

KRO'GBIT,  froE'l'it,  s.[lr02r  and  bit.]  An  herb. 

KR0'GFlSH,fr6g'flsh,  s.  [irogand  fish.]  A  kind  of 
fish. 

FRO'GGRASS,  fr3g'gr4s,s.  [fi-o!»  and  grass.]  A  kind 
of  herb. 

FROGLE'TTUCE,  frog'lfi-tls.s.  [frog  and  lettuce.] 
A  plant. 

FUOI.SE,  frois,  s.  [iroin  the  French  fViiisser.]  A  kind 
of  food  made  by  frying  bacon  enclosed  in  a  pan- 
cake. 

r  KO'LICK,  frol'ik,  a.  [vrolisc"i.  Dutch.]  Gay;  full  of 
levitv.   IVallcr. 

FRO'LICK,  froi'ik,  s,  A  wild  prank;  a  flight  or 
whim.  liosiomnioii. 

To  FRO'LICK, frSl'ik,  v.  n.  'Jo  play  wild  pranks. 

FRO'LICKLY,  frol'ik-li,  ad.  [fi..iii  frolick.]  Gaylv; 
wildly. 

FRO'I.iCKSOME,  froi'iU-sftni,  a.  [from  frolick.]  Fiill 
r.f  wild  ir»vetv. 

FRO'LIC'KiiOMFNESS.  fiil'li;-st5m-r»es,  s.  [frura 
fiolieksouie.J  Wijriness  of  sfavetv;  pranks. 

FIIO'LICKSOMELY.  frSl'ik-sdm'-li,  ad.  [from  fro- 
licksomi' ]  \A'ithwild  gayety. 

FROM.  fi^T^i.prep.  [pjuin. Saxon.]—).  Aw3y;ii<iting 
privation:  lii.i  land 7iai  t'lvcti  fiui;i  li'nu.  ijiyilrrt. — 
2.  Ndtiiie  reception:  /  trained  l/iia  from  /liin.  Pojji: 

"  — 3.  Noting  proce'.sion; descent,  Or  birth;  /if  rnmr 
fro':i  Ai;/«f,c. — BUirkmoie. — -1.  Noting  transmissiun. 
S/iaks.—5.  NotinK  abstraction;  vacation  Vrom:  free 
from  fault,  Simk^-.—d,  N'lting  siicfes-ioii:  from 
morviii/t  to  iiii^hl,  Hnruet.—'f,  Out  of;  noting  ^-tiiis- 
s'oii.  M'ltiin,~H,  Noliiig  progf.  ss  from  preiiiises  tii 
ViifereiK'es;  front  ilifinity  tie  infer  huiinnr.  South,— 
9.  Noting  the  pl:i(!e  or  person  from  wlm-n  a  mes- 
sage is  bronifht.  Wn/.-.. —10.  Out  of.  Adii'iMin.— II, 
Because  01;  /iei.f  iivith  Ironi  kinditeu-  'J'illvtxoii.— 
12.  Out  of;  noting  the  ground  or  cause  ol'  any 
thing:  earlhquulies  an-  (lom  fiie.  Dryden.—\3,  Not 
iiv-ar  to.  Shu.'.s.~H.  Noting  sepaiatiun.  Vr'jtknT^ 
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!5.  Noting  exemption  or  deliverance:  !ie  infiee  from 
Ms  //(lit).  Prior.— \f>.  At  a  distance.  S/iaku,—!?.  No* 
ting  derivation.  IJnjden  —l.\t.  Ever  sinc^:  ire  lun-e 
been  grmririf;  lic/i  from  t/ic  conquest,  Snteig/i.  Til- 
lot.<o»,— 19,  Contrary  to.  OhsoJcte.  i)aH7ie.— 20.  No- 
ting removal.  Dri/drn,—il,  from  is  very  frequent- 
ly joined  ]yy  an  ellipsis  with  adverbs:  as./iora  above. 
fr"in  the  parts  above,  hooker.— 22,  FROM  afar,— 
23.  FROM  behr.i,l,—2A,  FROM  high. 

FRO'MWARD,fr3in'wird,  pn-p.  [niamand  peapTS. 
Saxo;i.]  Away  from;  tlie  contrary  to  the  word  to- 
-i-ard, 

FRONUA'TION,fr6n-di'shan,s.  [frondatio,  Latin.} 
The  taking  ofl' small  branches  of  trees.  Evett/n. 

FROxni'FKROUS,  froii-dil'fe-rfis,  a.  [fitinJifer. 
Lafin.l  Bearing  leaves.  Diet, 

FRONTI  fvfint,  or  frdnt,  s.  [frons.  Latin.]— 1.  The 
face.  Cwi/i,—2,  The  face  as  opposed  to  an  enemy. 
J)anirl.—3,  The  )>art  or  place  that  meets  the  eye. 
Bacon.— 4,  The  van  of  an  army.  Milton.— 5,  The 
forepart  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  building.  Brown.— S- 
The  most  conspicuous  part  or  particular. 

To  FRONT,  frfint,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  op- 
pose directly,  or  face  to  face.— 2.  To  stand  opposed, 
or  o\  er-against  any  place  er  thing.  Addison. 

To  FRON  r,  frftnt,  r.  n.  To  si;:iul  foremost.  Shaks. 

FRO'NTAL,frdot'4l,  s.  [frontale,  Lat.]  Any  exter- 
nal form  of  medicine  to  be  applied  to  the  forehead. 
QiiitiC'/.  Bimvji, 

FRO'N'iA'rED,  frdii'ti-tjd,  a.  [from  fVons,  Latin.^ 
Thefroiitated  leaf  of  a  flower  grows  broader  and 
broader,  and  at  last  perhaps  terminates  iji  a  right 
line:  used  in  opposition  to  disputed,  Quincy, 

FRO'NTBOX,  frfint'bdks,  s.  [front  and  box-]  The 
box  in  the  playhouse  from  whidi  there  is  a  direct 
view  to  the  stage.  Pof/e. 

FRO'NTED.fraiu'Jd,  a.  [from  front.]  Formed  with 
a  front.  Milton. 

FRO'NTIER,  fr^n'tsh J Jr,  or  front'yiJr,  s.  [frontiere, 
French.]  "ITie  marches;  the  limit;  the  utmost  verge 
of  any  territory.  Milton. 

FRO'NTIER,  fion'tshiir,  or  front'yJJr,  a.  Border- 
ing. Addi.inn. 

FRO'NTISPIECE,  fr3ii'ti5.T)iise,s.  [frontlspicinni, 
Lat.]  That  part  of  any  building  or  other  body  that 
directly  meets  the  eye.  Milton. 

FRONliSTE'RH'M, frdn-ifs-ti'il-flin, s.  [Lat.from 
cMvTi.i-ji^v,  Or.]  Learned  seminary.  Ratulolpli's 
Muse's  Lookitip  Gta?i. 

FRO'NTLESS,  frfint'l2s,  a.  [from  frout.]  Wthout 
blushes;  wanting  shame.  Drtjden. 

FRO'N  ILFrr,  frdnt'ilt,s.  [fn-in  fi*ns,  Lat.]  A  ban- 
dage worn  upon  the  liire'ieatl.  It'^i-irm/m. 

FRO'NTROOM,  fr^nt'i  dSm,  s.  [front  and  room.]  An 
apartment  in  the  forepart  of  the  house. 

FRORE.frore,  a.  Frozen.  Mitten. 

FROKNE,  <i'6i'n,a.  Frozen;  conewiletl  vntU  cold. 

FROST,  fiAst,  s.  [Fpoj-t,  Saxon.]— 1.  ThehstcflTect 
of  cold;  the  power  or  act  of  congelation.  Sniit/t,—2. 
The  appearance  of  plfxnts  and  trees  sparkling  with 
congelation  of  dew.  Po/ic. 

FKO'STBITIEN.  trost'b'lt-tn, a.  Nipj>ed  or  wither- 
ed by  thf>  frost.  Mortimer. 
KRO'S  TED,  fris'tfil,  a.  [from  fro'st.]  Laul  on  in  ine 
qualities  like  those  of  tlie  hoar  frost  upon  plants. 
Can. 
FRO*.STILV,  fros'tt-lJ,  ad.  [from  frosty.]— I.  "W'iifi 
frost;  with  excessive  cold.— 2.   Without  ■warmth  of 
aff'ction.  Ben  Jonj'on. 
FROfSTINESS,  fr6s'tS-n8s,  s.    [from  frosty.]  Cold, 

(Vec/.imr  coUl. 
FROS'TNAlt.,  frost'nilp,  s.  [frost  and  nail.]   A  nail 
with  a  prominent  bead  dtiveii  iuto  the  horse's  slioes^ 
to  pierce  the  ice.  Cren: 
FRO'Sr\VORK,  frSst'wiirk.   i.  [frost    and    work.; 
Work  iti  which  the  substance  is  laid  on  with  ine- 
t|M.<tlities,   like   the  dew  congealed   upon    shrubs. 
B>nrkiiiore. 
FROS'TY,  fros'lt.   a.  [(\oin  frost.]— 1.  H  >ving  the 
pDWi-rof  cimgi  laf''>n;  excessive  cold.  L' Eitrangi:— 
2.  Ci.illid  in  aflreiion.  Sfiaki.-S.  Hoary,  grey  hair- 
ed; ivseinbling  frost.  S/icks. 
FROTH,  fr&t/i,  s.   [froe,  Danish   and    Scottish.}— 1. 
Spuiuej  foam;  the  bubbles  caused  in  liquow  by  agi- 
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-iiA,  ni4ve,  nil,  nit;— tube,  tdb,  hill;— SIlj-pAdnd;— Min,THij, 


(ation.  BncBn.~2.  Any  fuipty  or  sciiscless  show  of 
uK  01' eloquence.— 3>  Any  thing;  nut  solid  or  sub- 
st.'iiitia!.  Tiiurr. 
To  FRO  TH,  ftdfA,  v.  D.  [from  the  noun.]  To  foam; 

to  throw  out  spiinip.  Drijile;i. 
FRO'rnILY,  tro</i'Mi,  »<1.  [from  frothy-l-l-  Witli 
foam;  with  spume.— 2.  In  an  empty  trilling  man- 
ner. 
FROTHY,  fr<$M'4,  a.  [from  frofh.]-l.  Full  of  foam, 
froth,  or  spume.  Bacotu—2.  Soft;  not  solid;  wasting-. 
B«ron.~3.  Vain;empty;  trilling.  VEstrauf;e. 
FROUNCE,  friinso,  s.  A  distemper,  in  which  white 

spittle  leathers  about  the  hawk's  bill.  Skinmr, 
To  FROilNCE,  fiiftnse,  v.  n.  To  frizle  or  curl  the 

hair.  jUchum. 
FRO'UZY,  irhu'zh,  a.   [A  cant  word.]  Dim;  fietid; 

musty.  Swift. 
FXO'WARU,  rr5vird,a.  [Frampeapb.Sax.]  Pee- 
vish; uugovermible;  angry.  Temple. 
FRO'VVARDLY,  fri'wii-d-l4,   ad.    [from    froward.] 

Peevishly;  jji-rversely.  haiah. 
FUO'W  ARDNESS,  Ir6'wi«l-n?s,  s.  [fitmi  froward.] 

Peevishness;  ptrverseness.  South, 
FRO'WER.fro'ftr,  s.  A  cleavingtool.  Tuss.  Hnsb. 
To  FROWN,  fihhn,  v.  a.  [frogner,  old  French.]    To 
express   displeasure   by   contracting  the  face  to 
wrinkles.  Pupi; 
FROWN,  frSAii,  s.  A  wrinkled  took;  a  look  of  dis- 

plensui'e.  Slinks, 
FRO'WY,  frSu'i,  a.  Musty ;  mossy.  Sjieitscr. 
FRO'ZEN,fri'zn,  part.  pass,  of  freeze.  Siiiney. 
F.  R.  S.  h:  kr,  h,  FW/ojtiof  the  Jtuyal  Socicttj. 
FRUCTl'FEROUS,  frak-tlnlr-fts,  a.  [fructifer,  Ln- 

tin.]  Beiiring fruit. 
To  FRU'CTlFY.frftk'tJ-rl,  v.  a.  [friictiBer,  Fr.]  To 

make  fruitful;  to  fertilize.  Cranville. 
7"<.FHU'CriFY,frak't4-fl,v.n.  Tobearfruit.  Hook. 
FRUC  TIFICA'TION,  frak-t4-f4-ki'slifln,  s.    [from 
fructify.]  The  act  of  causing  or  of  bearing  fruit;  fe- 
cundation; fertilitv.  Bimvn. 
FRU'CTUOUS,  frfik'tsbi  fts,a.  [finictueux,  French.] 
Fruitful;  ffrlile;  impregnating  withfortility.  P/iil. 
FRU'GAL,  fri'gai,  a.  [frugalis,  Latin.]  Thrifty;  spa- 
ring; parsimonious.  Dryiien. 
FRUGA'LI  lY,  fr{l-gai'i-t*,s.  [frugality,  Fr.]  Thrift; 

Jiarsimonv;  husbandrv.  Bacon. 
FRU'GALLY,  irh'f.%\-h,  ad.  [from  frugal.]  Parsimo- 

niouslv;  sparingly.  Dryden, 
FRUGI'FEUOUS,  fri-jlnlras,  a.  [frugifer,  Latin.] 

Bearing  fruit.  Ainstvorth, 
FRUIT,  fro5t,  s.  [fruit,  Frencli.]— 1.  The  pro<luctof 
a  tree  or  plant  in  which  tV.e  seeds  are  contained. 
S/iaij.—2.  The   priHluct  of  a  |.lant  considered  as 
taken  for  food.  Din!ct.—3.  Protluetiiiii.  Lzrkial.— 
4.  Tiie  oUspriiig  of  the  womb.  Saticly'S —S.  Advan- 
tage  gained  by  any  enterprise  or  conduct.  Snifl.— 
6.  The  effect  or  consequence  of  any  action. 
FRU'ITAGE,fr6&l'1tlje,  s.  [fruitage,  Fr.]  Fruit  col- 
lectively; various  fruits.  More. 
FRUI  IBE'AUElt, f. fiSt'bir-flr.s.  [fruit  and  liearer.] 

Thiit  which  produces  fruit,  yiortinter. 
FRUITBE'ARING,    (rJSi'bir-lug,    s.    [fruit   and 

hear.]  Having  the  <iu:itiiv  of  producing  fiiiit. 
FRUl'TEHER,  fraSi'Jr-flr,   ».  Lf'"Uler,  Fr.]    One 

who  trades  in  iVuit.  S/mJca. 
FKUT  II-.UY,  frSSt'Sr-i,  s.  [friiiterie.  French.]-!. 
Fruit  adii  ctivelyt«ken.  Philips — 2.  A  IVuit  loft;  a 
repuoiiorv  for  fruii. 
FHCTTFCL,  frSJt'fiil,  a.  [fruit  and  full.]-!.   Fer- 
tiU-,  abundantly   productive;    lilK-ral   ol    prmbict. 
Sirliici/.—i.  Aciuall)  bearing  fruit.  Sluiks.—I.Vinli. 
fick;  child-liearinv::  uotbm'ren.5/iaAry.— 4,  Pieiueous; 
aliounilimr.  .iiltlhnn. 
FRUTIFULLY,  fr54t'f(\r4,  ad.  [fi-om  fruitful.]-!. 
In  sucli  a  luanni  r  as  to  be  prolitick.— 2.Plcuteuusly; 
abnnilanti}'.  Sh/ikw 
FRU'ITFUI.N'i:SS,fr65t'lil-n2s,  s.  ffrom  fruitful.] 
—1.  Fertility;  lecumlity;  pleniil'ul  production.  7?«- 
/eijA.— 2.  The  ((ualiiy  of  iR'iiig   prolilick.  Dri/dtii. 
— 3.  Kxulwrant  abundance.  Ben  Jutuun. 
FRUITGHO'VES,  fr6Sl'griv/.,s.  [fruit  and  groves.] 

Shades  or  close  pliintntioiis  of  fruit  trees. 
FRUI'ITON,   fri-lsli'dn,  ».   [fnior,  Latin.]    Enjoy 
mem;  |K>ssessiu!i;  pleasure  given  by  posiessiuii   ur 
use.  Sojieis. 
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FRUI' FIVE,  frd'4-tl7,  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Enjoy, 
iiig;  possessing;  Imving  the  power  of  enjoyment. 
Bouk'. 
FRUI  r LESS,  fiSat'lSs,  a.  [from  fruit.]-!.  Barren 
of  fruit;  not  bearing  fruit.  Raieigh.—2.  Vain;  pro- 
ductive of  no  advantage;  idle;  unpi-ofitablei  Milton. 
—3.  Without  offspring.  Shaks. 
FRUI'TLESSLY,  frftftl'ISs-l*,  ad.  [from   fruitless.] 

Vainly;  idly;unprofitnbly.  Dryiien. 
FR  Ul  T-TIME,  fi  Soi'tln.e,  s.  [fruit  and  time.]    The 

.lutumn. 
FRUIT-TREE,  fi-SJt'trii,  s.  [fruit  and  ti-ee.]  A  tree 
of  that  kind  whose  principal  \-alue  arises  fVora  the 
fruit  produced  by  it.  IValicr. 
FRUMENTA'CIOUS,     frAni?n.li'shfis,    a.    [ftom 

fitimentum.Lat.]  Made  of  grain. 
FRUMF.'NTY.frfi'mJn.ti.  s.Ifrumentum,  corn,  La- 
tin.] Food  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk. 
To  FRUMP,  frftmp,  v.  a.  To  mock;  to  brow-beat. 

Skinner. 
To  FRUSH.rrflsh,  v.  a.  [froisser,  French.]  To  break 

bruise,  or  crush.  Shaks. 
FRUSH,  friish,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  sort  of  tender 
bom  that  grows  in  the  middle  of  the   sole.    Far- 
rier's Diet. 
FRUSTRA'NEOUS,  frfis-tri'ntis,  a.  [frustra,  L;t. 
tin.]  Vain;  useless;  unprofitable;  withotit  advan- 
tage. More. 
roFRU'STRATE,frfls'trite,  v.  a.  [fmstror,  I.atin.1 
—1.  To  defeat;  to  disappoint;  to  balk.  Hooker.— 2. 
To  make  null;  to  nullify.    Spenser. 
FRU'S IRATE,  frft»'trAte,pari.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
—1.    Vain;   iueftt^tual;   unprofitable.    Raleigh.— Z- 
Null;  void.  Hooker. 
FRUSTRATION,  frfli-tri'shan,  s.   [frustratio,  La- 
tin.] I)isappointraeiit;(left'at.  South. 
FRU'STRATIVE,  iva/tri-tlv,  a.  [from  frustrate.] 

Fallacious.  Ainsworlh. 
FRU'STRATORY,lras'tra-tai-4,a.  [from  frusti-ate.] 

That  which  makes  any  procedure  void. 
FRVSTUM,  fras'tam,  s.  [Latin.]   A  piece  cut  oB" 

from  a  regular  figure.    A  term  of  science. 
FRUTI'CANT,frft.t4'k,ant,a.  [fruticans,  Lat.]  Full 

of  shoots.  Evelyn. 
FRY,  frl,s.  [from  fiop,  foam,  Danish.   Skinner.'^—l. 
The  swarm  of  little  fishes  just  produced  from  the 
spawn.  Donne.— 2.  Any  swarm    of  animuK;    or 
yoimg  people  in  conternpt.  Oldham. 
FHY,fr!,  s.  A  kind  of  seive.  Mortimer. 
To  FRY,  fri,  v.  a.  [frigo,  Latin]  To  dress  food  by 

roasting  it  in  a  pan  on  the  fire. 
To  FRY, frl,  v.  n.— i.  To  be  roasted  in  a  pan  on  the 
fire.— 2.  To  suffer  the   action   of  fire.  Dryden.— 3. 
To  melt  with  heat.  !f^aller.—A.  To  be  agitated  liki; 
liquor  in  (lie  pan  on  the  fire.  Bacon. 
FRY, frl,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  dish  of  things  fried. 
FRYTNGPAN,  fil'lng-jiiii,  s.  [fry  and  pau.]    The 

vessel  ill  which  meat  ij  r-isted  on  the  tire. 
To  FUB,  fdb,  v.  a.   To  putoff.  Sbnks. 
FUB,  fail,  s.  A  plunip  chubbv  boy.  Ainsworth. 
FU'CATED,fu'ki-l?d,a.  [fucatus,  Latin.]-!.  Paint- 
ed;  disguised  with  paint.— 2.  Disguised  with  ftlic 
show. 
FU'CUS,  fi'kas,  ».  [Latin.]  P.»int  for  the  face.  Ben 

Jvnson. 
To  FUDDLE,  ffldMl,  v.  a.  To  make  drunk. 
To  FUDDLE,  IddMI,  \.  a.  lo  drink  to  excess. 
FU'EL,  f ail,  ».  [i'l-oni  feu,  fire,  Ftt;nch.]  The  matter 

or  aliment  of  tire.  Prioi: 
TbFU'EL,  fi'li,  V.  a.  [i'l-om  the  noun.]—!.  To  feed 
fire  with  conibiiotihie  matter.  Donne.— 2.  To  store 
with  firing.  H'^alli.n. 
FUE'ILLEMORTE,  fiVll-li-mii-t.    [French.]   Cor- 
ruptly pronounced  and  writleu  philomot.  ISrown, 
like  a  drv  leaf.  Locke. 
FUG.VtTOUSNESS,  fa-g.x'jhas-i.ls,   s.   [ftigax,  La- 
tin.] Volaiilitv;  the  quajiiy  of  (l)iiig»way. 
FUG."CTTY,  fi-gAs'i-ti,  s.  [fugax,  Latin.]-!.  V.i- 
Ii'tiliiy;  quality  oflljingaway.— 2.  Uncertainty; in- 
stability. 
FU<;h,  ffth,  interj.   An  expression   of  abbomnce, 

Dryilen. 
FU'GinvE,fi'j4-tlv.  a.  [fugiiivns.  Latin.]— 1.  Not 
tenable;  not  lo  be  lu.ld  oi-  ditaiiuil.— C  Unstewljj 
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Fite,  tSr,  fill,  (4t;— mJ,  ni8t;-^p!ne{  pin,— 


unstable; not  diiwble.— 3.  Volatile;  apt  to  Hj  a\vi.y. 
Wood-.varil.—i.  Flying;  lumiing  rVoiu  tlanger.  Mil- 
*on.— a.  Flying  iioiii  iluty;  fiiHiii);  otf.  Clayissu.—b. 
Riiiiuatati-j  va();nl«)n«l.  IVotton. 
FU'O i  liVK,  l'i'j4-tiv,  s.  L'Vom  ibe  adjective. J— 1. 
One  wlio  miii  iVoin  liis  btaliun  or  duty.  Denham.— 
2.  Oni  who  lakes  shelter  under  auotbei-  power  fioiii 
punishnieiii.  Dryden 
FU'GITIVENESS.fi'ji-iiv-nJs,?.  (from  fue:itive.]— 
1.  Volatility;  lugaeitj.  iJoi/^'e.— 2.  Instability ;  luicer- 
tainty. 
FUGUE,  tivig,  s.  [Frenchjfrom  Ihga,  Latin.]  In  imi- 
sitk,  some  point,  consisting  o(  fnur,  five,  six,  or  any 
otlur  number  of  notes  be^un  by  soioe  one  sir.sle 
part,  and  tlien  second,  d  by  a  third,  fourth. filtb,  tuid 
sixth  pan,  il  the  composition  consists  of  so  raany; 
repeating  the  same,  or  sueh  like  notes,  so  that  t!ie 
several  parts  follow,  or  come  in  one  after  another 
in  the  same  manner,  the  leading  parts  still  flying 
bt-forethosp  that  follow.  Harris. 
TU'LCIMENT.  fftl'si-mlnl,  s.  [fuleimentum,  Latin.] 

That  on  which  a  body  rests.  IVilkins, 
FU'LCRUM,fil'..  rfim,  s.  [In  Methanitks.]  Tb-  prop 
or  support  by  whieh  a  level- is  sustained,  the  point 
of  suspension,  the  fiileiment. 
3'oFULFl'L.ixil-fil',  V.  a.  [full  and  fill.]— 1.  To  fill 
till  lliere  is  no  room  for  more.  Shaks.—2.  'I'o  an- 
swer any  promise  or   propbicy   ijy    ijeiforniancc. 
Acts.— Z.To  answer  any  purpose  ordesip^n.  Milton. 
—4.  To  answer  any  desire  by  compliance  or  prati- 
iicaiion.  Unjdni-—S-  'I'o  answer  iiny  law  by  obe- 
dience. Milton- 
rULML'MKN  r,    fil-t1l'm§nt,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

Conijiletion,  accomi'li'  I'lnent. 
FULFRA'UGHT.  fil-'riwi'.  a.  [full  and  frauglit.] 

Fiilh   stiirtd.  S/mky. 
TU'LGENCY,  ffil'jSn-si    s.  [fulgens,  Latin.]  Splen- 
dour; lustre.  r)p:t. 
rU'LGKNl',  fftl'jint,  a.    [fulgens,  Lai.]    Shining; 

day.zlii.g-  Milton. 
FV'LGIU,  fil'ild,a.  [fulgidus,  Latin.]  Shining;  jjlit- 

teiiiig. 
FULGI'DITY,  fai-jid'J-t4,  s.  [from  fulgld.]     Splen- 
dour. 
ri''LGOUR,  ffil'gfir,  s.  [fulgor,  Lat.]    Splendour; 

daz/.line;  brightuesi.  More. 
rULGURA' 1  ION,    fftl-gu  ri'sbtin,    s.    [fulguratio, 

Lat.]  The  act  of  lightening. 
TU'LHAMjfil'hJni,  s.  A  cant  word  for  false  dice. 

Honnic  S/iaks. 
rULI'GlNOUS,  fi-l}d'jlii-as,  a.  [fuliginosus,  Lat.] 

Sooty;  smoky.  Hori-rt. 
rULlG'INOUSLY,  lu-lid-iin'i'is-lJ,  ad.  [from  fuligi- 

nous.]  By  being  soot  v.  Shemione. 
FU'LIMAKT,  ffi'le-niin.s.  A  kind  of  stinking  fer- 
ret. Walttin. 
FULL,  f&l,  a.  [pulle,  Saxon.]—!.  Replt te;  without  v.<i. 
cuity;  without  any  spuce  void.  Ecclesiaxficus .—i. 
Abounding  in  any  quality,  good  or  bnd.  Sittiwy,  TH' 
lotson.—?:  Stored  with  any  thing;  well  supplied 
with  any  thing.  TickelL—i.'  Plump;  saginaicd;  fat. 
Wiseman.— 5.  Satuvatci;-  sated.  Bmui.— 6.  Ciowiled 
in  the  iiTiaginatiun  or  memory.— 7.  That  wliich  fills 
or  makes  full.  Arbutimot.~!t.  Complete;  »uch  as 
that  nothing  fin  ther  is  wanti  d.  /!fiinmuttd.—^.Coni' 
pletP  withoMt  abatement.  SuiiJl.—lO,  Containing 
the  whole  matter;  expivssing  tnueh.  Dcnhani.—ll. 
Strong;  not  faint;  luit  attenuand. — 12.  Mature; 
lieifect,  Baron.— 13.  [Api>lied  to  the  inoou.]  Com- 
plete in  its  ol-b.  H'iscmnii.—IA.  Spreiid  to  view  in  all 
Its  dimensions.  Adili-H'n. 
FULL,  iiil,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]—!.  Complete 
mcaiiure;  ffeetloin  from  ileliciency.  Clarrni!on.—2. 
The  highest  state  or  d  grce.  Shuks.—3.  The  whole; 
the  total.  Shnks.—i.  The  stale  of  l>eing  ft»ll.  Jert- 
rniah.—S.  [Appli  d  to  the  niooti.]  1  he  time  in 
•whicl.  the  nioop  makes  a  peifeciorb.  Bacon. 
FULl  fiK  nd.— 1  Without  abatement.  Dryden.— 
2.  With  the  whole  tllect.  Dryden.— 3.  Exactly.  Jd- 
dison.—A.  Directly.  Sidney. 
FULL  A'(  OR  NED,  ffil-i'kivnd,  a.    Fed  full  with 

acorr.s.  SJmkx.  Cifm''cl'ne. 
FULL  BLOWN,  iiil'lilone.  a.  [full  and  blown.]—!. 
Sprrad  to  the  iitinost  ey'.ent.  ZJcr;/(ai)! .—2.  Stretch- 
ed by  the  wiud  to  tbi lost  exteut.  Drtjdcn, 
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FULL-BO'TTOMED,  fil-bdl'tfimd,  a.  [fuU  anii  hot- 

turn.]  Having  a  liirge  liottom.  Guardian. 
FULL-E'AUED,  flil-iird',  a.  [full  and  ear.]  Havijig 

the  lie:.ils  fn!l  o!  grain.  Denham. 
FULI  -Ey'ED,  ftii-lde',  a.  [full  and  eye.]    Having 

large  promineni  eyes. 
FULL-FK'D,  ftil-fid',  a.   [full  and  fed.]  Sated;  fat; 

saginat'd.  Pofjc. 
FULL-HKA'iriED,rul-hart-Sd,a.  Full  of  courage. 

Sh':kt.  Cyui/ietine. 
FVLL-LA'OEN,  liil-li'dn,  ji.   [full   and  laden.]  La- 

ilrii  till  th-ve  ran  he  no  nuire.  'I'illotsoit. 
FULL  .SPUE'AD,  (i'll-si^J.!',   a.  [lull  .tnd  spread.] 

Sprcyd  to  the  utmost  e\tent.  TiUnt.son. 
FULL-SD'MMED,  ftil-sftnid',  a.  [lull  and  summed.] 

Complete  In  all  its  pans.  Hmvell. 
To  FULL,  fi"d,  V.  a.  [I'uUu,  Latin.]  To  cleanse  cloth 

from  it«  oil  or  er'-ase. 
FU'LI.AGE.  i&/l.\jf,  s.  [from  full,]   The  money  paid 

for  fulling  and  cleansing  cloth. 
FU'LLER,til'li\r,  s.  [fullo.LiUiii.]  One  whose  trade 

is  to  cfeaiise  cloth.  6/;f.A-.y. 
FU'LLKRS  EARTH,  ll'il'lfiiv-lrtb',  s.  A  marl  of  a 
close  texture,  extremely  soft  and  unctuous;  when 
dry,  of  a  greyish  brown  colour,  in  all  d<-grees,  front 
very  pale  to  almost  black  generally  with  some- 
thing of  a  grt-iiiish  cast.  The  t'uxtsl  J uHers  earth  is 
dug  in  our  own  islaml.  Hill. 
FU'LLERY,  ii'il'tfir-i,  s.  [Iroin  fuller.]  The  place 

where  the  tnid     of  »  fuller  is  exercised. 
FU'LLINGMILL,  fftl'l1ng-m!',s.  [f.?ll  and  milt.]     A 
mill  where  hammers  beat  the  cloth  lill  ;l  be  cleans- 
ed. Mortimer. 
FU'LLV,fil'lJ,  ad.  [from  full.]— 1.  Without  vacuity. 

—2  Conipletelvivvitliout  lack.  Hoker. 
FU'LMINAN  r,iil'nii-want,a.  [fulininanl,  French.! 
fulminaiis,   Latin.]  Thundering;  making  a   noistt 
like  thunder. 
To  FUI-MINA TF-,  Ifirn.^nate,  v.  n.  [fulmiiio,  La- 
tin.]- 1.  To  thunder— 2.  To  make  a  hmd  noibe  ov 
crack.  Boyle.— 3.  To   issue  out  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures. 
To  FU'LIVIINATE,  ffll'm^-nAle,  v.  a.  To  throw  out 

as  an  object  ol'terrour.  Ayliff'e. 
FULMINA'lION,   fai-tni-ua'sliftn,   s.   [fnlminafio, 
Latin.]—!.  The  act  of  thundering.— 2.  Denuncia- 
tions of  censure.  Aiiliffe. 
FU'L.MINATORY,  i'fii'mi-ni-tar.4,  a.  [Uilmineu^ 

Latin.]  Thundering;  striking  borrour. 

FU'LNESS,  fdl'njs,  s.  [from  full.]-l.  The  state  of 

being  filled  so  as  to  have  no  part    vacant.  Kin^ 

Charles.— 2.  The  state  of  abounding  in  any  «|ua)itv, 

gefMl  or  bad. — .1.  Compl;  teness;  such  as  leaves  no- 

fh'rng  to  be  desireil.  South.— 4.   Completeness  from 

the  coalition  of  many  j)arts.  Baron.— 5.  Repletion; 

satiety.    Taylor —6.    Plenty;     wealth.    Skak.v.—7. 

Struggling  pi  rtinbation;  swelling  in  the  mind.  JBa- 

een.—S.  Lari^eiii  s  ;  esteut. — 9.  Force  of  sound,  such 

as  tills  the  tstr:  vigour  of  sound.  I'opi: 

FU'LSOME,  ffll'sam,a.  [from  pulle,  Sax.  (oul.]-l. 

N.Misfous;  olfensive.  Sliak.s\  0.'7ciiy.—2.  Of  a  rank 

■  odious  smell.    Iiticon.—3,   Tending  to    obscenity- 

Dn/de)!. 
FU'LSOMELY.  ffirsftm.lj,!»d.  [from  fulsome.]  Kau- 

seuiisU;  ranklv;  ol)^eenelv. 
FU'LSO;VlENS:SS,  fdl'sfliu-nSs,  s-  [from  fidsome.'— 
).  N.1IIS.  (msness.— 2.    Rank  smell.— 3.    Obscenity. 
/.'.'•(/(■/('", 
F!' r.iAno,  fi'mi-do,  s.  [fumus,  Latin.]  A  smoked 

l-sli.  Cnren: 
FU'MAGE,  fiVmije,  s.  [from fumus,  Latin  ]  HtariL- 

iiMiuev. 
FU'MA'l'OKY,  fiVmA-tfli-4.  s  [fumai-ia,  Latin;fume> 

terre,  French.]  An  herb.  Shrik.t. 
roFU'.MULE,iam'bl,  v.  a.   [fommelen,  Dutch.]—!. 
To  attempt   .itiy   thing  awkwaixlly  or  iing~.)inly. 
Cudtvorlh  -2,  "I'o  pu/'^le;  to  strain  in  perplexity. 
.-.^.   lo  play  cliiliiishly.  Shaks. 
jTo  FU'MBLE,  Ifim'bl,  V.  a.   lo  manngeawkwanlly. 

Drylrn. 
FU'MBLEU.,  rftm'bl-fir,  s.  [from  fundde.]    One  whp 

acts  awkw-.vrdlv. 
FU'.MBLINGL'V',  fflm'bUng-li,  ad.  [from  fumble.]  In 
an  awkward  maiiuer. 
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JfUME,  fime,  s,  [fumie,  Fi-ench.]-!-  Smoks-.  Dry- 
den.— 2.    Vapour;  any   volalilt-  parts  tlyiiijf  away. 
—3.    Exbalatiun   from  the   stoiu.icli.    DryiJen.—4- 
Kape;  lieat  ot  miml;  passion.  Sout/j.—s.  Any  iliiiig 
uiisulMtaiitial.    S/iakii,—6.  Idle   conceit-,  vain  iina- 
giuHtion.  Bacon. 
T»  FUMR.   liune,    v.  n.   [fumer,  French.]— l.   To 
smoke.  Mikon.—2.    To  vapour;    to  yielil  exhala- 
tions.  Shaks. — 3.  To  pass  away    in  vnpoui-s.  Bcti 
Joini(/ri.—4.  To  be  in  a  rage.  Dnjdcn, 
Tu  FUiME,  time,  v.   a.— 1.     i'o  smoke;  to  dry    in 
smoke.  Caiew.~'i.  To  j)erfanie  uith  odours  in  the 
fire.  Dnj(kn.—3,  To  disperse  in  vapours.    Mor- 
timer. 
FUME'TTE,  ih-mltf,  s.   [Fivnch-l  The  stink  of 

meat.    Swifi. 
FU'MID,   tii'iuld,  a.  [fuunidus,   Latin.]    Smoky;  va- 
porous. Brown. 
I'UMl'DI'l"y,fi-ii)la'^-t4,  s    [from  f'umid.]    Smoki- 

mss;  tendency  to  stmikc. 
To  FU'MIGATK,   ii'ini^iic,  v.  a.    [from  fumus, 
Lat.  fumigir,   Fr.]— 1.  To  smoke;  to  pirform    by 
snoke  or  vapour.    Uryilen. — 2.   To  medicate    or 
heal  l)v  vapours 
FUMIGA'IION,     fVi-iuJ-gi'shftn,    s.     [fumigation, 
'French.]— 1.    Scents   raisi'd    hy   fire.     Arbuthnol. 
— 2.  The  application  of  medicines  to  the  body  in 
fumes. 
rU'MINGLY,  fiVmlng-lJ,  ad.[from  fume.]  Angrilv; 

in  :i  rage.  Huuhcr, 
FU'MllKR,      fi'mitfir,     s.    See    FUSIATORY. 

Shaksjteare. 
yU'MOUS,  fiVmfts,  X 
FU'MY,  tVi'm*,         5"' 

[fu  meiix.  Fr.j  Piwtucing  fumPs.    Dry  den. 
KVN,    f&u.  s.  S|iort;  higli  merriinrnt.  More. 
FU'NCTION,    Ifiiigk'shfiii.   s.  [functio,    I.atin.]— 1. 
Discharj^i';  iXTformanee.    Stiv/!:.— 2.     Eniploymeni; 
oHice.  lV/ii/gif/e.—3.  Single  ai-.t  of  any  ofiiee.  .S/inks. 
—I.  Trjtde;  occupation.  S/iaks. — 5.    Cftict   of  r.iiy 
particular  part   of   the  bod>.    BeMley.—6.   Pow- 
er; faculty.     Pv/je. 
FUND,  ffinil,  s.  [fond,  French.]~l.    Stock;  capital; 
that  by  which  any  expense  is  supported.    Drydcn. 
— 2.  Stock  or  bank  of  money.  Addison. 
FU'NDAMENT,   fdn'da.mgnt,  s.    [fuudamentum, 

Latin.]  The  back  part  o''  the  bo<ly. 
FUNDAME'NTAL,  i4n-(1S-m2i/til,  a.  Serving  (or 
the  foundation;  (hat  upon  which  the  rest  is  built; 
essential;  not  nieielv  accidental.    Ualeigh, 
FUNDAME'NTAL,  tfiu.<li-n.Jn'iai,  s.  U-ading  pro- 
position   South. 
FUNDAME'NiALLY,  ffin  nt- >i?n't5|.|J,  ad.  [from 

fiindainentalO  E<seniiuU\ ;  originally.  Grew. 
FU'NKRAL,  li'nJi-il,  B.[funeiaille?,  French.]—!. 
The  solemnization  ot  a  burial;  the  payment  of  i  be 
last  lioiiotirs  10  the  dead;  obsequies.  Sandys.— 2, 
The  ponioor  procession  with  which  the  dead  are 
earrird.  SuiJ't — ".  Kurial;  intertnent.  Den/iam. 
FU'NKKAL.  fft'iiir-51.  a.  Used  at  the  ceremony   of 

interring  ihe(lr:!il.  Denhani. 
FUNE'UliAL,f/i-ii4'rMl,  a.  [funera,  Lat.]  Suiting 

a  funeral;  dark;  disuvl.  Pope. 
FUNGO'SIIY,   «ftnggdi'4tt,  9.  [from  fungus,  Lat] 

I'liMilidexcn  scvner. 
FU'.VGOUS,  tflng'go^.  a.  [from  fungus,  Latin.]  Ex- 

eresci-ni;  s|iniiuv  Slutrl). 
tV'SGUS.  Iftng-rfis,  s.  [Latin.]  Strictly  n  jnush- 
room;  a  wopcl  us  d  toexpns?  such  excrescences  of 
til  sh  a'i  grow  out  upon  the  lips  of  wounds,  or  anv 
otiur  excrescence  from  trees  or  plants  not  natural- 
ly bi'liiiigiiii;  10  l!ieni.  Ouiiicy. 
FU'NICLE,  li'u4-kl,  s.  [tuniculus,  Latin.]  A  small 

cord. 
FUNl'CULAH,   )4nlk'6-llr.   a.  [fnniculaire,   Fr.] 

Consisting  of  a  smallcord  ur  fibre. 
FUNK. tank.!..  A  stink. 

FU'NNEL,  ffln'iiSl,  s.  [infundibulum,  Latin.]- 1. 
An  inverted  liollow  cone  with  a  pipe  desci-ndiug 
from  it,  throuRli  which  liquors  are  |K>ured  into 
Vessels.  Ben  Jnnu,u,—2.  A  pipe  or  pastage  of  com- 
inuiiieritiou.  Addimm. 
FUK,  fdr,  s.  [foiirrure,  French]— 1.  Skin  with  toft 
hair  with  which  garments  ate  lined  fur  warmth. 
Sisiff.—i.  S<ift  liair  ot  beasts  found  in  cold  conn* 
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tries;  hair  in  general.  Ray.—d.  Moisture  ex- 
haled so  as  tliat  the  remainder  sticks  on  the  part. 
Dryden. 
To  FUK,  fftr,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  line  or 
cover  with  skins  thm  have  soil  hair.  Sidney.— A. 
To  cover  with  soft  matter,  Philips. 
FUK-WROUGHT,  fftr'riwt,  a.  [fkirand  wrought.] 
Made  of  fur.  Gny. 

FUKA'CIOUS,  li-ri'shiis,a.  [furax,  Latin.]  Thiev- 
ish. 

FUKA'CITY,  ti-ras'i-ii,  s.  [from  furax,  Lnt.]  Dls- 
putition  to  theft. 

FU'RBELOW,  fii-'bi-li,  s.  [fur  and  below.]  Fur  or 
other  stutf  sewed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  garment, 
Polici 

To  KU'RBELOVV,  fftr'bi-li,  v.  a.  [from  llie  noun.] 
To  Htiorn  v  ith  ornamental  appendages. 

To  VU'RBISH,iai'bhh,  v.  a.  [Iburbis,  Fr.]  To  bur- 
nish; to  polish.  South. 

FU'KBXSHEK,  (ir'blsh-fir,  s.  [furbisseur,  Fr.  from 
furbish.]  One  who  polishes  any  thiiig. 

FUKCA'riON,  fflr-ki'shfln,  s.  [furca,  Latiii.]  For- 
kiuess;  the  state  of  shooting  two  ways  like  tlie 
hlailes  of  a  fork.  Broivu. 

FU'JiFUR,  fftr'fflr,  s.  [Latin.]  Husk  ov  chaff,  seuvf 
ordanririft'.  Qjiincy. 

FURFURA'CKOUS,  (ar-fi-ri'sbfis,a.  [furfiiraceus-, 
Lst.]  Husk\;  br«nny;  scaly. 

FU'HIOUS,  fi'ri  fi,,a.  [furieux,  Fr.]-1.  Mad;  plire- 
netie.  Hiiokcr.—2.  Raging;  violent;  transported  by 
passion  Ivyond  reasnn.  Slinks. 

FU'RIOUSLY,  f/i'ii-as-li,  ad.  [from  furious.]  Mad- 
ly; violently;  vrhejnenily.  .Sfitmer. 

FU'HIOUSNESS,  tiVri-fts-nls,  s.  [from  furious.] 
Frenzy;  madness;  ti-auspwt  of  passion. 

'/"o  FURL,  fSrI,  v.a.  [fresler,  French.]  To  draw  up; 
to  contract.  Creerh, 

FU'RLONG.  ffti'lSuf,  s.  [faTilan:^,  Saxon.]  A  mea- 
stn-'  of  length;  the  lightb  part  ut  a  mile. 

FU'RLOUGH,  tfii'lJ,  s.  [vtrloef.  Hutch.]  A  tempo- 
rary dismission  from  military  ser»ice.   Dryilen. 

FU'RMENTY,fiVniJn-t4,  s.  Food  made  by  buibng 
wheat  in  milk.  Tii.^ser, 

FU'RNACE,  rflr'nls,  s.  [fumus,  Latin.]  An  en- 
closid  fir-place.  A/j/iot. 

To  FU'RNACK,  ffii'nis,  v.  a.  To  throw  outas  sparks 
troni  a  furnace.  S/iak.\'/jenrc. 

To  FU'RNISH,  fur'nish,  v.  a.  [fournir,  French.]-!. 
To  supjily  with  what  is  necessan'.  Knolles.—Z. 
'Fo  give  things  tor  use.  Addison.— 3-  To  fit  up;  to 
fit  with  appendages.  Bacon.— 4.  'I'o  (quip;  to  fit 
out  {'or  any  undertaking'.  Watls.—i.  To  d.  curate; 
to  adorn.  Nnlifn.v. 

FL'RNISHER,  ffir'i,ish-Ar,  s.  [fumisseur,  French.] 
One  who  supplies  or  fits  out. 

FU'RNISHING,ffir'i.lsh-lng,  s.  [from  furnish.]  Ex-, 
tcrnal  pretence.  Sh(ikt/>irirr. 

FLTHNll'UHK.  Iftr'n^lshi'ire,  s.  [fourniture,  Fr-]— 
1.  MdViiibhs;  goods  put  into  a  house  for  use  or 
ornannni.  South.— 2.  Ap|iendiiges.  Tillolson.—3. 
Equipa'.fts;  end)ellisliments;  decorations. 

FU'jtHlER,  fftr'ri-tir,  s.  [Iroin  fur.]  A  dealer  in 
furs 

FU'RROW,  (fli'rA,  s  [Fupli,  Saxon.]—!.  A  small 
trench  niadf  by  the  plough  for  the  reception 
of  seed.  /Jj-y</eii.— 2.  Any  long  trench  or  hollow, 
Dryden. 

To  FU'RUOW.  fdr'ro,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun;  pypian, 
Saxon.J— 1.  To  cut  in  furrows.— 2.  To  divide  ni 
long  hollows.  Sucklini,'.—3.  To  make  by  cutting. 
lyvtton. 

FU'RROW.WK.K.D,  1  fir'rA-wiid,  s.  A  weed  that 
grows  in  fin-rowed  land.  .^haks. 

FU'RRY,  tfti^ri,  a.  [from  fur.]-!.  Covered  with 
fur;  dn-ssed  in  lur.  fcnton.— 2.  Consisting  of  fur. 
Dryden. 

FU'RTHEU,  fai'THftr,  a.  [from  forth;  forth,  fur- 
ther, furthist.]—!.  At  a  greatdistance i.  Beyond 

thiii.    Matthcu: 

FU'RTHKR.  fir' THftr,  ad.  [from  forth.]  To  a  great- 
er distance.    Num'ters. 

To  FU'RTHER.  iii^THAr,  v.  a.  [popBpian,  Sax.] 
'I'o  put  onward;  to  forward;  to  prumuiv;  to  asntt- 
Hooker. 
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rVRTHEKKR.  ffi\-'THrir-ftr,    s.    [from  fmllu-r.] 

Prninoier;    advM.Cfr.  A:clinm. 
FU'HIHEHMORK,  tfii' 1  H&r-ni6rr,  ail.   [lunhtr 

and  luort'.]  Moreo\<.i';  besiiit.  S/iuki. 
FU'RTHEST,  fdr'THJst,  ail.   Tde   sujKrl  .live   of 

forth . 
FD'RTIVR,  ffli'llv,  a.    [funivp,   Frc-iich.]    Stolen; 

({Olttii  bv  tliefi.  jfi  ior. 
FU'RUNCLE,  lArAn-kl,  s.  [fnruJiciilus,  Latin-]  A 

bih'J  any  Jinf^ry  |>ii«tiile>   li'^i-n'mun- 
FU'UY,   ih'xt,  s.   [furor,    tausi.]— 1.    Madiirss.— 3- 

Hagt;  passion  of iiiigiv;  tuimili  f»i'  miiul  approaoli- 

iiiR  to  madness.—--.  EiiihUiiiism:  cMiltjition  of  lan- 

ey-— 4.  A  stonily,  turbiilont,  ragii)):  vv'iiian. 
FURZE,  (ftrz,  s.  [Vipj*.  Saxon.]  Guisr;  gosj.  MHlcr, 

Di  yiJeii. 
FlfRZY,  t&r'ih,  a.  [from  furze]  OvQigiown  wiih 

fur/.cjftlllofg.irsi;.  Crt.V. 
FOJSCA'TION,  ffts-ki'siifin,  s.  [fusciis  Latin.]    The 

act  of  il:irk<nin)j- 
ToFUSE,  f&ie,  v.a.  [fnsum,  Lat.]  To  melt;  to  put 

into  fusion.' 
To  FUSE,  f&ze,  V.  n.  To  he  melted. 
FV'SEE,fi.zt^6',  s.  [fussaii,  French.]— 1.  The  cone, 

round  which  is  wound  the  card  or  chain  ot  a  elotk 

or>vatfh.  Hak.—i.  .\.  firelock;  a  small  neat  iiiu>- 

«luot.— 3    FUSEE  of  a  bomb  or  RrauaOo  shell,  i;. 

that  which  makes  the  whole   jRwdr.r  or  compoii- 

tiou  in  t!ie  shell  take  fire;  usually  a  wooden  pipe 

tilled  with  wildfire. 
yU'SEEifiVii,  s.  1  rack  of  a  buck.  Aivswnrlli. 
FU'SIBLE.  f^'sibl,  a.   [tVom  fuse.]  Capable  of  be- 

iuR  melted.  Boy/p, 
FUSIUX'LITY,   l<i-si-bll'i-t4,  s.  [from  fusible.]  Ca- 

pacity  of  being  melted;  quality  of  growing  rKpiid 

bv  heat.  Wotton, 
FU'SIL,  fi'zil,  s.   [fusile,  French.]—!.    Capable  of 

being     melttd;    liqiiifiable    by    heat.     MHtv^i.—2. 

Running- by  the  force  of  heat.  Phiiips. 
FU'SII,,  fd'zil,  a.  [fusil,  French.]— 1.  A  firelock;  a 

small  neatmusquet — a.  [In  heraldry.]  Something 

like  a  swindle.    Pea'hnm. 
FUSII.l'ER,  fi'i-zfl-liii'',  8.  [from  fusil.]   A  soidier 

armed  with  a  fnsil. 
FU'SION,  fi'zhan.  s.  [fnslo,  Latin.]— 1.  The  act  of 

melting.— 2.  The  stat^.-of  being  melted.    Kewfon. 
FUSS,  fis.  s.  [A  low  cant  word.]  A  tumult;  a  bus- 
tle.   Ssvift. 
FUST,  fdst,s.  [fuste,  French.]—!.  The  trunk  or  bo- 
dy of  a  column. — 2.  A  strong  smell,  as  that  of  a 

mouldy  barrel. 
To  FUST.fast,  V.  n.  To  grow  mouldy;  to  sineU  ill. 
FUS'IIAN.  Ids'tsliin,    s.  [futaiiie,  French.]— !.  A 

kind  of  cloth  made  of  linen  and  cotton.  S/ifiki.—2. 

A  high  swelling  kind  of  writing  made  up  of  hetero- 
geneous t>iirts;  bombast.  Sini'li. 
FU'S'l'IAN,  fai'tshjii.  rt.  [from  Uie  noun.]—!.  Male 

iif  fustini— 2.    Swelling;   unnaturally    pompous; 

riilieutdusly  tumid.   Dnj'le'i, 
FU'S  I'K",  ffts'ilk,  s.  A  s'oi-i  ul'  wood  brought  from 

the  V/csi  Inili'S. 
To  FU'S  riGATE,  ffts'tj-gjte,  v.  a.  [fustigo,  Lat.] 

To  Iwat  with  a  s'ick. 
FU'STn..VilIAX,    ias-l4-li'iJ4n,s.  A  low  fellow; a 

slinkti-d,    SJiakKpeim. 
FH.'jIINESS,  ffis'tj-jijs,  s.  [from  lusty.]    Mouldi- 

n>  ^.;  slink. 
FU'STV,  ffts'ti,  a.  [from  fmt.]    Ill  smelling;  mouldy, 

FUTILE,  fi'ill,  a.  [futile.  Fr.]— 1.  Talkative;  lo- 
fliiiicious.  Btirnn. — J.  Trifling;  worthl"ss. 

FUII'LITY.  fi-iil'Jii,  3.  [futllite,  Fivnth.]— 1. 
Talkiiiiviiicss;  loquacity.  VEMtanfif'—l.  Tii- 
tliiirfiiiss;    want    of    weijjht;    want     of    solidity. 

KfTTOCKS,  fdi'iakt,  s.  [I'nim  'oothooks.  Skinmr.'] 

Till-  lower  timbers  that  hold  the  ship  together. 
KU'  I'URE.  fZi'lshdiT,  a.    [futurus.    I^atin.]     That 

whirh  will  he  hereafter;  to   coim-;  aa   the  future 

Slate.  Milton. 
FU'TURK,  f^i'tsliAre,  s.  Time  to  come;  somewhat 

to  happen  hereafter.  Lorke. 
FU'TUUELV,  rt'l9hiir*!-l4,  ad.    In  time  to  come. 

Kaleig?!, 
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FV;TURl'TION,fi-tsh6-rl»h'fln,  s.  The  state  of  Us- 
ing to  Ik-.  Sii'^th. 

FUIC'UITY,  r6-tsIiiVrJ-iJ,  s.  [from  fiiture.V-l. 
Time  to  come;  evt-nts  to  conii.  Swifi.—i.  The 
stall-  of  being  to  be;  fiiluritio'i.   Glanx'iUe. 

To  FUZZ,  ift/.,  V.  n.  Tu  Hy  out  insiiiali  particles. 

FU'ZZBALL,  fAz'hill,  s.  A  kind  of  fungus, which, 
Winn  presseii,  bursts  and  scatters  dust  in  the  eyes. 

FY,  ll,  inteij.  [fy,  Fren«h;  ;ej,  Greek.]  A  word  of 
blanif.    Spenser.  ' 
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C''    Has  t\vo  sounds,  one  called  (hat  of  the  hard  C, 
J    because  it  is  formed    by  a  pressure  somewhat 

hard  of  the  forepart  of  the  tongue  against  the  up- 
per gum.  This  sound  C  retains  before  o,  o,  «/,  /,  r. 

The  other  sound,  called  that  of  the  soft   G,  reseni- 

bles  that  of/, and  is  commonly  found  before  f,  i;  as 

gew,  ffihOet. 
GA'BAKDXNE,  s%\ytLr-tilhn',  s.   [g:ttvan{iqa,  Itpl.] 

A  coarse  frock.    S/inkspeare. 
T9  GABBLE,  g4b'bl,  v.  n.  [gabbare,  Italian.]-!. 

To  make  an  inarticulate   noise.    l)njt]eiu—2.  To 

pi aie loudly  without  meaning.  Hudibias. 
GA'BELE,  gab'bl,s.  [from  the  verb.]— I.  Inartieu-. 

late   noise   like  that  oi'  brute  animals.   Shaks.—2. 

loud  talk  witliout  meaning.  Milton. 
GA'BBLEH,  gab'bl-4r,  s.  [from  gabble.]  A  pmtei-; 

a  cliattering  fellow. 
GA'BEL.gi'bJl,  s.  [gabelle,  French.]  An  excise;  a 

tax.  Addison. 
GA'BIoy,    ga'bi-ftn,  s.  [French.]  A  wicker  basket 

which  is  filled   with  earth  lo  make  a  li^rtitication 

or  entrenchment.  Knolles. 
GA'B1,E,    gi'bl.  i.    [gavni.  V/elsh.]   The  sloping 

roof  of  a  building.  Mortimer. 
6 AD,  gid,  8.  [Kab,   Saxon.]—!.  A  wedge  or  ingot  of 

sttvl.  Mt'X  on.— 2.  A  stile  or  graver.  SImks. 
7'o  GAD,  g4d,v.n.[gadow,  Welsh,  to  forsake.]  To 

ramble  about  without  any  settled  purpose.  UcduH. 

Hfrtiert. 
GA'DDER,  gad'dfir,    s.  [from  gad.]    A  rambler; 

one   th:it    runs    much  abroad    without    business. 

Erclus. 
GA'DDINGLY,  gId'ding-lJ,  ad.    [from  gad.]  In  a 

lanililiiig  ni;viiiiir. 
GA'DFLY.gJil'fll.s.  [gad  and  fly.]    A  (lythat  when 

lie  sting'!  ttie  cattle  mi<k<«  them  gad  or  nni  madly 

;i1)out;  the  breese.  Brntm. 
GAFF,  gif,  s.  A  harpoon  or  largi"  hook. 
GA'FFER,  gAt'fftr,  s.  Lsefepe,  conqiiinion,  Sa.\on.] 

A  word  (if  respect,  now  obsolelc.  Gay. 
G/V'FKIiES.  i',a;'ll/,,  s.  [yiplucup,  .spi'j;rs,  Saxon.] 

—1,  Arlitieial  spurs  upon  eocks.— 2,    A  steel  lever 

to  bfiid  cross-hows. 
2'u  GAG,  gig,  V.  n.  [from  gaghel,   Dutch.]  To  stop 

the  mouth.  Po/ie. 
GAG,  gig;  »■  [from  the   verb.]  Something  put  into 

the  ntuiith  lo  hinder  s(Kech  or  eating. 
GAGE,gi(lie,  s.  [gngt,  French.]  A  pledge;  a  pawn; 

a  caution,  .'tnufliern. 
7'o  G-\GE,  gidje.  V.  a.  [gager,  French.]—!.  To  wa- 
ger; to  depi/iie  as  a  wager;  to  impawn.  Knoltiut.— 

2.  To  nieiisiire;  to  take  Ihe  contents  of  any  vessel 

or  liquids.  Shriks/ienn: 
To  GA'GGLK.gag'gl,  V.  n.  [gagen,  Duu]  To  make 

a  noise  like  »  goose.    A'l'ti^'. 
GAI'KI  Y,  ga'4-t4.  See  GAYETY. 
GAl'LY,  Bil'l4,ad.[from  gay.]— i.  Airily;  cheerfully. 

—2.  Spk-ndidlv;  pompously.  I'vf/r. 
GAIN,  gine,  8.'  [);ain,  French.]—!.   Pnifit;  advan 

tase.    Hdleigh.—Z.  Interest; luciaiive  views,  .'ilinkj. 

— S.  Unlawful  advantage.  2  Cor.—*.  Overplus  in.-a 

Vpmparalive  computation. 
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To  GAIN,  (jine,  V.  a.  [fjagiirr,  FrencJi.]— l.  To  ob- 
tain u  (ii-otit  or  ailvaumgt.  l'.zek!cl.—2.  'I'o  have  tin- 
<ivfr|iliij  in  comirar«<ivf  compulation;  by  ftmidinj; 
an  higlier  gruunil  he  gained  iiu  iticfi, — 3.  "lo  ubtiiiii; 
to  [ii'ocun>;  you  «••(?  gain  tjour  Jturpusc.  Titiutsun. 
—4.  To  obtain  increase  of  any  tliinj;;  lu:  that  lutr- 
tujcsxveU  pans  a  buvM iu  -nx.  Vanifl. — 5.  Toob- 
tHin  whattver  pooil  or  Ic.il,  Aiis.—C.  'J'o  win 
against  oiH)osili(Ui;  tliey  g^tiiied  the  Jiilil.—l.  'i'o 
ctra'v  into  any  iniircst  or  party.  A,  Pliitips-—ii. 
'In  rtaeh;  to  attain;  uohuillistaiidiug  the  slitnit  the 
sailors  gained  the  port.  lVaUei.-~'i.  To  GAIN 
I'ver.  To  draw  to  auollicr  iiaiey  or  i.itcri»i. 
SuifU 

To  GAIN,  (;ane,  v.  a.— 1.  To  encroacli;  to  come 
forward  by  depitios.  f)rydni.—2-  To  fjtt  Rround: 
to  |>revHii  afcitinst'  AdtlUuiL—l,  'i'o  odtain  iiiUu- 
ence  with.    Swi/t. 

To  GAIN,  gine,  v.  n.  To  gniw  rich;  to  have  ad- 
vamag»'. 

GAlN.gine,  a.  ('An  olnl  word.]  Handy;  rmdy. 

GA'INl!.H,  g4ii('6r,  s.  (.from  Rain-]  One  wlio  rc- 
Cfivc'i  profit  or  ad\«ntage.  Ocnham. 

GA'INFUU  giuK'til,  a.  f-ain  and  folL]-!.  Ad- 
vantageous; ]>rofi(able.  South.— 2.  Lucrative;  pro- 
ductivc  of  money.  J)n/ili-n. 

GA'INl.ULLV.  gine'fdU,  ad.  [from  gaiufiil,]  Pro- 
fitabiv;  advanlapeouslv. 

GA'INFULNESS,  (rAne'ft\l-nJs,  s.  Luci-ativeness. 

GA'IN'(4IVJNG,  gine'glv-lng,  s.  ['gjinst  and 
give.]  Tlie  same  ai  misgiving;  a  giving  against. 
Shti/i-pearc. 

GAINLKSSNESS,  gaiu/Us-nls,  s.  [from  gainless,] 
Vlnprofilableiiess.  Derail  offrcly. 

OA'INLY,  gine'li,  ad.  [iron*  gtiin.]  Haiidily;  rca- 
dil). 

To  GA'INSAY,  gim'si,  v.  a.  ['gainst  and  say.] 
To  CMniradict;  to  oppose;  to  conliwert  with. 
Hooker. 

GA'INSAYF.R,  ginc-si'flr,  s.  [from  gainsay.]  Op- 
pontni;  adversary.    Hooker,  . 

"GAINST,  ginsi,  prep,  [fur against.] 

To  GA'INSTAND,  gAiie'siJnd,  v.  a.  ['gainst  and 
stand.]  'I  o  w  iihstniul.  Siiiney. 

To  GA'INS  TRIVF,,  gint-'strlve,  v.  n.  ['gaiiut  and 
strive.]    I'o  rfsi«t.  SpentT. 

OA'IKISH,  g.\'rl«h,  ».  fs^'api'wn,  to  drees  fine, 
SaNon.]— I.  Gaudy;  sUi  wv;  splendid;  fine.  Milton. 
—2.  EsURvaganily  gav;  flighty.  S"Uth. 

GA'IRISUXF.SS,  gi'il  ji-nis,  s.  [from  gairish.]-!. 
Finery;  fiannting  g.iiidiuess.— 2.  Fhghty^r  extra- 
vagant .jO}.  Taylor.  tfi 

OAIT,  gite,  t.  [gat,  Dutch.]— 1.  A  way;  as,  aang 
yi/iir  gait.  Shaks.—2.  Miirch;  walk.  Hublierirs 
Tatc.—i.  The  nuHiner  aud  air  of  wallihig.  Ciu- 
reiuhti. 

GA'LA,  pJ'li,  s.  [Itflhaii.]  A  grand  eiitci-tainmcui; 
splendid  aniusiinrnt. 

GALA'GK,  gj-lij(',  s.  A   shepherd's  clog.   Sutnstr. 

GALA'NOAI.,gl-l4ue'gai,s.  [gahm}.v,  French.]  A 
medical  root,  of  which  there  are  iwe  s|w;cies;  tlu- 
lesser  galaiigal;  and  the  larger  galangal.  Tliey 
an-  bnitD^lnt,  the  small  fnun  China,  and  the  large 
from  the  isliMidof  .lava.  Hill. 

GALA'XY,  g4l-l4k's4,  s.  [-,a\x;.x.]  The  milky  way. 
Cowley. 

1.  A' LB  AHUM,  gll'hJ-mVn.  9.  f  Latin]  Caltniinra 
is  soft,  like  wax,  Rt<d  ■Jnctilf  between  Oie  fing-rs; 
of  a  yitlowisli  or  reddish  odonr;  its  smell  is  strong 
anil  tUsagreeable;  it's  tjnte  aerid,  nnuseous,  and 
bittetish.il  is  of  a  iniddle  nainre  Ix-tween  a  gum 
and  n  re«in.  Hill. 

GALK,gAle.  •>■  [gahling,  hasty,  German.]  A  wind 
nut  tent|>e«luont,  yet  stronger  than  a  bive/.e. 
Miltnn. 

OA'I.KAS,  p-i'.'jls,  s.  r^T'"-!""'^,  French.]  A  heavy 
low-huilt  vessel,  with  buth  wiK  and  o\\Xf. 

GA'I.EAI  F.l).  ci'li-i-tW.  a.  Ktilenliis,  Latin.]—!. 
Covcjvd  as  with  :i  helmet.  H  uod-vard. — 2.  [In  bo- 
tany.] Such  jdancas  liear  a  lliiwer  resemhlitig  a» 
heliiift.  as  ihe  nioiik4h<>vd. 

efALEHl'CUI.VrE,  gi-lJ-rlk'ilAte,a.  [from  gale- 
rus^  Latin-]  Coveitsl  ua  witli  u  hat. 

QA'LIOT,  garyfltiS.  [galiolte,  Fr.]     A  little  galley 
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orsort  o(  bi igotttine,  built  very  slight  and  fit  fc 
<-liase.     Kiiitilei; 

GALL,  giwl,  s.  [jeala,  Saxon.]—!,  The  bite;  an 
animal  juice  reniarkabU  lor  its  luppoied  hittor- 
iiess.  Arbiithnot.—2.  The  part  which  contains  the 
hih'.  Uroii-n.—i.  Any  tiling  extremely  bitter. 
Shnks.—  i.  llancoiir;  malignity.  Spenser.— S.  A 
»l!;:;hf  hurt  by  fretting  off  tlie  skin.  Gov.  nf  the 
'Tonkin:— 6.  Anger;  bitU'rness  of  mind.  Prior.— 7. 
[  Fiom  g^iUa,  Latin.]  Gallsorgnlnuts  are  a  kind  of 
pretern.itui-al  and  ncciihfntal  tumours,  produced 
on  saiioiLH  trees;  but  those  of  the  oak  otUy  are 
iisi^d  in  medicine;  no  insect  of  the  fly  kind,  tor  tlic 
safety  of  her  young,  wounds  the  hrhnehes  of  the 
trees,  and  in  the  hole  deposits  her  egg;  the  lacer- 
ated vessels  of  the  tree  dischajging  tiieir  contents, 
froni  a  woody  case  about  theliolc,  v.  here  the  egg  Is 
thus  defiCiided  from  all  injuries.  This  tiiiiioiiralso 
serves  for  the  food  of  tlie  tender  maggot,  ^irodiicrd 
froni  the  egg  of  the  Hy,  which,  as  soon  as  )t  is  per- 
fect, awl  in  its  winged  state,  gnaws  iis  way  out,  as 
appears  from  the  hide  found  in  the  gall;  and  whert; 
no  holi;  is  s;en  on  its  surliice,  the  iiwggol,  or  its 
rcmr.iiis.  are  sure  to  be  found  wkhin.  Hill.  Kay. 

r«GALL,g4wl,  V.  a.  [galer.  French.]—!.  To  hun 
by  fretting  the  skin.  De.nhnm.—2,  To  impair;  to 
Wear  away.  Eay—3.  To  tea/^e;  to  fret;  to  vev 
Tillotson.—i.  la  harass;  to  mischief.   Sidney. 

To  GALL,  piwl,  V.  n.  To  fret.  Shfjki. 

GA'LLANT,p4l'lint,a.  [galant,  French.]-!-  Gay^- 
well  drtssi  d;  showy.  Isaiah.— i.  Brave;  high  spi- 
rited; daring;  magnanimous.  Digby.—3.  Fine;  no- 
ble; specious.  Clarendon.— i.  lueliued  to  court- 
ship. Thnntson. 

GA'LLANT,  gil'lint,  s.  [from  tlie  adjective.]—!. 
A  gay,  sprightly,  airy,  sjilendid  man.— 2.  A  whore- 
master,  who  caresses  women  to  debauch  them. 
Addison-— i.  A  wooer;  one  wlw  courts  a  woman 
for  marriage. 

GA'LLANTLY,K3l'iani-lJ,  ad.  [from  gallant]-!. 
GavlyJ  splendidly.— 2.  Bravely;  nobly;  generously. 
Swift. 

GA'LLANTRY.gJl'Unt-rJ,  s.  [galanterie,  Fi-encli.] 
—1.  Splendour  of  apprartsnce;  show;magnificenee. 
Il^aller.—t.  Bravery;  nobleness;  genorosity.  Gtmi. 
x'ille.—',  A  number  of  gallants.  Sliak.i.—4,  C'lmrt- 
sliip;  ivfiueil  address  to  women--i.  A'icious  love; 
lewdness;  debauchery,  Swifi. 

GAM.I.ERY,  gai'iar-?,  s-  [galeiie,  French.]-!.  A 
kind  of  walk  along  tlie  fiom-of  a  hwise,  into  whicU 
the  door  ofihe  apnriinentso|H'ii.  Sidney.— t.  The 
seats  in  iJie  jdaj  house  alnive  the  pit,  in  which  the 
li.eaner  people  ;it.     Pnfie. 

GV'LLF.Y,  gftl'li,  s.  [jjalen,  Latin.]-!.  A  vess.>! 
with  oars,  infuse  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  found 
unable  to  enuiire  tlieagitaiinn  of  the  main  oof-an. 
i'nitfnx:—2.  It  is  pi-overbially  considered  as  i  plae- 
of  toilsome    misery,    bicaiisiji   ciiiuinals   arc  cori- 

<»  dirimed  to  row  i;i  them.  S-.ulh. 

GA'LLEY-KOIS  r,  gji'li-nil.t,  s.  The  London  clly 
barge  w hich  tnnveys  the  new  Loot  Mayor  to  Wcsi 
minstt  r.     B^n  Jomon- 

GA'I.LEY-SLA  VE,gA!'l*-slive,s.  fg«lk-y  and  slave.] 
A  man  condemni'd  for  some  crime  to  row  ialhe 
gallies.     I\rtt>nhnll. 

G.VLLIAUn.  gll'v-li'd^.  [gailbnl,  French.]-!.  A 
gay,  brisk,  livelv  maifl'a  line  f-llow.  Cktveland.— 
2.  An  active,  nimble  dane^-.  Rwun. 

R.rLL//l«/UVE.  gSly-li-dlse,  s.  [French.]  Merri- 
ment; evuheraiit  pa<ety.  BrOtun. 

GA'LLICIS.M,  glt'li-.lzMi,  s.  [gallicisme,  Fr.  from 
gallicus,  Latin.]  A  mode  of.'.-pwch  peculi.ir  to  thft 
French' laugiiag.';  such  as  he  f.gured  in  cunlru- 
versy.  rehun. 

GA'LLli  r  ASMINS.  gai'lJ-glAlns.  s.  [Gabuii-  GtUlo 
Vasloniiin,.^A.'..j.'r.]  Lii-;eiilH^nhos>'.  Piiilifis. 

G.iLLIM.rnA.  ^M-li-iti;\'sliS,  1.  [galimathias,  Fr.] 
Noiiknsi':  talk  without  n>»aning. 

GALLlMAfKUK,  gillj-maw'fii,  %.  [ffalimn- 
fii-e,  Fivncli.l- 1.  A  Initeli-tMiteh,  or  hasJi  of  sm- 
veral  soils  of  Inokeii  meal;  a  medley.  Sfhrmei: 
—:.  Auv  iuconsitte-ul  or  ridiculous  medley.— 3. 
It  is  iitVil  by  S'Mksj'tJre  ludicrausly  of  a  wo- 
man. 
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G.VLUPOT.  g4l'li-i.6t,  s.  [irlfye,  Dutch.  sWning 
earth.!  A  jiot  piiinud  and  gl:v/.eil.  t'eulon. 

GA'LI.6n,  gSl'Iftn,  s.  [rpIo.  low  Latin.]  A  liquid 
TneDsiirc  of  four  quarts;  ll'iseiiian. 

©ALLt/ON,  gii-lddii',  s.  [g;\lon,  Frmch.]  A  kiml 
of  .'lose  lacf,  made  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  silk  almi-. 

To  GA'LLOP,  irariftr,  v.  n.  [eialoper,  Frendi  ]— i. 
To  move  by  kaps,  to  tl>at  all  the  fietare  otl'th.- 
groiiixl  at  once.  Dunne.~'i.  To  ri.le  at  the  imoi' 
wliicli  is  (lerformtd  by  leaps.  Sidney.— 3.  To  move 
very  fast.  Sfuikt. 

CA'LLOP.  i;ai'l6|i,  s.  The  motion  of  a  horse  when 
In;  runs  ati|»ed. 

©A'LLOI'PKR,  gll'lfip-ftr,  s.  [from  gallop.]-!.  A 
horse  that  gnllops.  Mortimer.— i.  A  man  that  rides 
fast. 

liA'LLOW.4Y,  g|l'li-»i,  s.  A  horse  not  more  than 
fourteen  hands  !>ie;li,  much  u«ed  in  the  north. 

To  GA'LLOW,  (j4ri6,  V.  a.  [aja-lpan,  to  fright.  Sax.] 
To  terrify;  to  Iright- 

GA'LLOWGLASSKS,g3l'l6-gl4s-8s.  s.  Footmen  the 
Irish  call  giiUotcglnsnet ;  the  «  hidi  name  doih  disco- 
\ttT  them  to  be  ancient  English;  for  fialiogla  signi- 
fies an  English  sen-itor  or  )'ttomaa.  S/ierncr. 

©A'LLOWS,  5  &»"<»».  «■ 
[j.iill^a,  Saxon.]— I.  Beam  laid  sver  two  posts,  on 
which  malefactors  are   hanged.  Hnyivard.—2.    A 
wretch  that  deserves  the  gallows.  Sliaks. 
^SA'LLOWbFHEE,    gU'l&s-frii,    a.    [gallows  and 
free.]   Hxerapt    by   destiny  from    being    hanged. 
Dryden. 
OA'LLOWTK  EE,  gSl'lA-triJ,  s.  [gallows  and  tree.] 

The  tree  of  tirrouv;  the  tree  of  execution. 
©A'LVANISM,  ?lrv4n-lzm.s.  A  s>stem  of  electrici- 
ty latf  ly  discovered  by  Gahnw,  an  Italian,  in  which 
it  is  found,  that  by  placing  thin  pl.ites  of  metal  to- 
f^^ther  in  a   pile,  and   putting  b'lween  th-m  thisi 
leaves  of  wet  pajMT,  several  electrical  phenomena 
are  \ii"odKCed. 
GAMBA'DE,g4m-bi<Ie',  ^ 
IHAMBA'DO.  ganvbVdo,  5 

[!^amha.  Italian,  h  1- g.]  Spattertlnshps.  Dennis- 
TiA'MBLER.gSm'l)l-ar,  s.  A  knave  whose  practice 
it  is  to  invite  the  unwary  to  game  and  cheat  tlieni: 
.  alow  word. 
.1;A'MB0GE,  Kam'l>S6dje,  s.  A  concreted  vegcinbli* 
juice,  parilv  Kiimmy.  partly  resinous.  It  is  heavy,  of 
a  briglit  vellow  colour,  and  scarce  any  smtll.  fiiil. 
■}«  GA'MBOL,  gim'lidl.v.n.  [ganil.iller,Fr.]-l.  To 
dance;  to   skip;   to  liisk.   Milton.— i.  To  haji;  to 
start.  Slinks. 
-GA'MBOL,  tr4m'l.<ll,s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  skip; 
a  hop;  a  I  ap  for  joy.  V Estrange— 2.  A  rrolick;  a 
wild  prank.  Hiidibra.i. 
GA'MBKEL,  gam'brll,  s.  [from  gatnba,  ItaU]    The 

leg  of  a  horse.  Crew.  "^^ 

GA  ME.  giiiw,  s.  fgaman,  ajest,  Islandick.]— I.  Spbrt 
of  any  kind.  S/inks—2.  Jest,  opjiosed  to  earnest. 
S/>e>iser.—3.  Iiisol.  nt  merrinient;  sportive  iii««lt. 
^fill(/ll.—4.  A  single  mntcb  at  play.— 5.  Advantage 
in  play.  IJrijili-n.—6.  Scht  me  pursueil;  measures 
planned.— 7.  Field  siKir»s;as,  the  chase.  IVallcr-S. 
Animals  pnrsu'd  in  the  field.  Prior,—"-  Solemn 
contests  exhibited  as  spectacles  to  the  people. 
Orrilifim,  ', 
7V)  G  AMF.,  gime.  v.  n.  [sflwan, Saxon.]— ).  To  play 
al  any  sport —2.  To  [-.lay  wantonly  and  extrava- 
canl'v  tor  money.  Lw/.t-. 
GA'MKCOCK.  gime'UAl.,  s.  [game  and  cock.]    A 

cock  bp-d  to  fight,  /.■'cki'. 
GAMEK'GG,  eitni-'iir.  s.  [gameand  egg.]     An  egg 

from  which  tiijhling  cocks  are  bred.  Cnrlli. 
GA'MF.KEKPEU,     gAi> . 'k44i).fti-.     s.    fg^'"'"    «"d 
ke:(.er.]  A  |K-rson  yho  looks  after  game,  and  sees 
it  is  not  dcsinivi'd. 
CA'MF.SOMK.    gAjie'-am,  a.   [«Vom    game.]     Fro- 

Kcksonii  ;  irav;  •(poriiM  .  Siil'ey- 
GA'.MKSOMKNESS.  giim'sfi  u-nSs,  s,  [from  game- 

some.]  Sportivincss;  mevrinient. 
GA'MESOMKLY,   g4nie's&ml4,  ad.   [from    game- 
sonic]  Mirvilv. 
GA'.MESTEH,gime'siflr,  s.  [from  game.]— 1.  One 
wlJo  i«  viciously  addicted  to  play.— 2.  One  wUo  is 
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engaged  sf  plf.y.  Bacon.— 3.  A  menj  fhilickjcB*? 
jxiwn.  Shaks.-^.  A  prostitute.  .Shnk3. . 

GA'MMEU.  gUm'iiifir.  s.  The  compellatidu  of  a  wo- 
m.Tn  correspov.ding  Kogoffrr. 

GA'MMON,  gi'ii'mftn.s.  [gamlione. Italian.]— 1.  The 
bnttock  of  an  ho|f  salteiland  drie*l.  Dryden,—2.  A 
kind  of  j)lay  with  dice.  'I'homfisnn. 

GA'MUT.  gani'fit,  n.  [gama,  Italian.]  The  scale  ot 
miMical  notes.  Dunne. 

'GAN.  pin,  for  beg.-in. from  'gin,forbi;gin.  Sp&nstr. 

7'n  GANCH,  giiiisli,  v.  a.  [ganciare,  Italian.]  To 
drop  from  :i  high  place  upon  hooks,  by  way  of  pu- 
nishnitiit;  apTiKiicein  Turkey. 

GA'NUER,K4,,',!5r.  s.  [xanbjia,  Saxon.]  The  male 
of  the  goose.  Mortintrr. 

Tu  GANG,  glng,  V.  a.  [psngen,  Du'di.]  To  go;  to 
walk:  an  old  woi-d  not  now  used,  except  ludicrous- 
ly. Spenser   Arbuthnnl. 

GANG,  gJng,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  nnnibrr  herding 
togt  ther;  a  troop:  »  companv;  a  f rilie.  Prior. 

C/J>-G//O.V,e-ang'hdD.!<.[Fr.i  A  kind  of  flower. 

GA'NGLION,  gang-plj-fln,  s.  [>  <x-  ?..5i .]  A  tumour 
in  the  tentlinons  am!  nervous  jiarts.  HaiTis. 

GA'NGRENE,  gins'grine,  s.  [gangrene,  Fr.  gan- 
grene, Lat.]  A  mortilication;  a  stoppage  of  circu- 
lation follow.-d  bv  putretaclion.  J^'isemnri. 

To  GA'NGREN'E.  irJng'grine,  v.  a.  [gangrcner, 
Fr.]  To  corrupt  to  mortification.  Dryden, 

GA'XGREN0VS,Kang'gr4-nA»,a.  [from  gangrene.^ 
Mortified;  producing  or  betokening  raortiflcation.  * 
Arhutlmot. 

GA'NGWAY,  gaiig'wi,  s.  In  a  ship,  the  several  ways 
or  passayps  from  <ine  part  of  it  to  the  other. 

GA'NGWEEK,  c  Jng'wiik,  s.  [gang  and  week.]  Ro- 
gation week. 

GA'NTET.OPE,  gSnt'lope,  ? 

GA'NTLET,  Kint'lSt,  J'* 

[ijamelope,  Dutch.]  A  military  punishment,  in 
which  the  criminal  running  between  the  rtiiks  re- 
ceiv(s  a  lash  from  each  man.  Dryden. 

GA'NZA.  srJn'zJ,  s.  [gansa.  Spanish,  a  goose.]  A 
kind  ofwild  goo^^e.  Hudifiras. 

GAOL,.jile,  s.  [geol,  Welsli.]  A  prison;  a  place  o( 
confiiienieiit.  ,^/inks. 

GA'OI.nELTVERY,jile'd4Hv'ar-J,  s.  [gaol  and  de^ 
liv  •!•.]  'I'h'-  judicial  pi-ocess.  which  by  colidemna-- 
tion  or  nCQuittsil  of  persons  coufniv-il  uvactiates  the 

*   prison.  Dnvies.  1 

GA'OLER,jftlu'6r.  s.  [from  gaol.]  Kt^per  of  a  pri- 
son; he  tu  whose  care  the  prisoners  are  <;oniiiiicti.iL 
Dryde'i. 

GAP,  d|j),s.  [from  impe.]— 1.  An  opening  in  a  hrok- 
i'li  f^ce.  Tnsscr.—i  A  breach.  Kiiolles.—S.  Anv 
passage.  Dryden.— '\.  An  avenue;  an  open  wajs 
Sprnsa: — 5.  A  hole;  a  deficiency.  More.— 6.  Any 
inr  rstice;  a  vacuity-  Sraift.—T.  An  opening  of  the- 
mouth  ill  speech  during  t  lie  pronunciation  of  two 
successive  vowels.  Puf^e.-S-  To  j^o^o  G.AP,  is  to  es- 
cape by  some  mean  shift;  nlludingto  hedges  mend- 
ed with  di  ad  bushes.  S^i'.'p. 

GAP-TOOTHKn,  gip't6&/At.  a.  [gap  and  tooth.] 
Having  interstices  ht  tween  the  teeth.  Dryden. 

To  GAPE,  gjp,  V  II.  [Reajmn,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  open 
the  mouth  wirle;  to  yawn.— 2.  To  o|xi»  the  mouth 
for  food,  as  a  young  hirtl.  Dryden. — 3.  To  deshe  eai'» 
nestly;  to  crave,  bcrhom.-i.  To  oi.>en  in  fissures 
or  holes.  Shaks. — 5.  To  open  with  a  breach.  Dry- 
den.—6.  To  oi>en;  to  hive  an  hiatus.  Drydin.-T. 
To  uiake  a  noise  with  open  throat,  ftovconmifi.— 
S.  To  stare  witli  hopcorexpectaiion.  flridi'iras.-". 
To  stare  with  wonder.  Dryden— 10,  To  Sfireirri- 
vereHily.   Mi 

GA'PER,  gi'pir,  s.  [from  gape.]- 1.  One  wIiooihiis 
hismo'itli.— 2.  One  »vho  stares  foolishly.  Careu:—!. 
One  who  kings  or  craves   Ctu'cie, 

GAR.gJr.iii  Saxon,  si'-riiilies  a  weapon, so  Eadgar  'm 
a  h:ippy  wea|ion.  0'')son. 

To  GAR.  gJr,  v.  a.  [gie«^  Islandick.]  To  catue;  to 
make.  .'>'<enser. 

GARB,  pjrh,  s.  [rarbe,  French.]— 1.  Dress;  clothes; 
habit.  WiVron.— 2.Fa»hiouofdre%s.  Den/iam.—3.  Ex- 
teriour appearance.  S/iaks. 

GA'RHAGE,  gir'bld.je,  s.  [garlicar,  Spa»i«li.]  Tint 
])0\vcki  tli^  oSai'  RoKiniini/u, 
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tnA  RBEIj,  gir'bllj  s.  a  plank  next  the  keel  of  a 

ship,     liailey, 
(iA'KBIUOE,  ;  .»/,  1,1;,.  . 

Corruptt^l  (Voiii  g.irlmKO. 
To  GA'RULl?.,  gii'ijl,  V.  a.    [Earht-Uaro,   Italian.] 

To  sitt;  10  part;  to  si  parale  the  gooJ  from  the  bad. 

Lurke. 
GA'RHLER,  gi/hiai',  s.    [from  garbli-.]    He  wlw 

separaies  oiii:  part  iVoni  anoihtr-    Sw'I'l- 
OA'KBOIL.  Rii-'bdil,  s.  [gai-bi)uillf,  i'r.]  Disorder; 

luiuult;  uproar.  S/uiki, 
OAKD,   giitl,  s.  [garde,   French.]  Wardship;  care; 

tusiody. 
OA'HDEN,  gii^dn,  s.  [ganid,  Welsh;  jardhi,   Fr.]— 

1.    A   piece    of  ground    euclositl  and   cultivaieU, 

planted   with  lurbs  or  fruits.  Bacon.— 1.  A    place 

patlieularly  fruitful  or  delightful.    S/iaks.—3.  Gai^ 

iten  is  often  used  in   composition,   belonging  to  a 

garden. 
ToGA'RUEN,  gli-'dn,  V.  n.  [from  the  noUn.]    To 

cultivate.     Ben  Jniisoii. 
GA'RUKN-WARb-,   gir'dn-wire,  s.    The  produpe 

ofgarde;is.     Mm  timer. 
GA'KDKNKH,  giiAln-d'-,5.  [I rom  garden.]  Helhat 

attends  01  euliivatt  3  gardens.  Evelyn. 
GA'RUENING,  sa/dn-inK.  s.  [tVoni  garden.]  The 

iietorciiuivatin;;  or  planning  gar«lens. 
CJARE,  g4re,s.  Coitr<e  wool  on  the  legs  of  sheep. 
OA'RG.VRlbM,    girgi-ikm,   s.  [>»(;> y/i.T^o-.]     A 

liquid  form  of  uiedieine  to  wash   the  mouth  wiili. 

Baemi. 
To  G.VRGAHIZK,   J.;ir'ga-rize,  v.   a.    [j-»()>  <.?<%; 

gaigariicr,  Fr.]    I'o  wash  llit  mouth  with  uie^ica- 

teil  jiquiin.   Iioliler. 
SA'RGKT,  gir'gli,  s.  A  disterai)er  in  cattle.    Mor- 

timer, 
GA'RISH,   gi'rlsh,    11.    [from   the    Saxon.]      Gay- 
glaring.     Sh'tks/unr^. 
T"G.VRGLK,  gir'gl,  v.  a.  [gargouill'r,  French.]— 

I.  To  wash  tlit  throat  with  siiin'  liquor  not  suilered 

immediately  to   d>-vceiid.  lliiivey.—2.  To   warble; 

to  play  ii)  the  thioat.  IValler. 
GA'R.GLt.,g.'ir'gl.  s.  [I'roiii  the  verb.]  A  liquor  with 

which  the  throat  is  «:'shed.  IVianinni. 
•iA'RGLlON,  giig'li'&n,  s.  An  exsudation  of  ner- 

v.ms.iuieefrojii  a  bruise,     fhiincy. 
'AAR'GOL,  gir'gdl,  s.  A  distemper  in    hogs.  Mor- 

time. . 
OA'RLAND.gar'iaiid,  s.  [^arlande,  Fr.]   ^  wreath 

orhrincbes  or  riuwers.  Siitiity. 
CA'RI.ICK,  !.^4i'ilk,  8.  [j-tji  Saxon,  a  lance,  and 

leek.]   A  pfinl. 
eA'RI.ICKii.VTEK,  girTJU^-tar,  ».   [garlick  and 

eat.]  A  iriean  f  How.  i/ir/fr*. 
G.V'RMKST.tjir'minl,  s.  [(cunriiimeiit,  old  French.] 

Any  tiling  b)  which  the  Ixtdy  is  covi  red. 
Cl.V'KSIiR,  gir'niir,  s.  [grenier,  Fivnch.]   A  place 

in  which  (hie»beil  iji-Hiii  is  stored  up.  hiydvn. 
Tu  GA'RNER,  gii-'i'iflr.  v.  a.  [troiu  the  noun.]  To 

store  as  in  garners.  S/uika. 
GA'RNET.   gSi'iiJt,    ».    [Karnato,    Italian.]      The 

garnet  is  a  gem  <il  a   uiiddle  dii';rte   of  lianlness, 

between  the  sapphire  and  th    cumnioii  cr\stal.  It 

it  found  of  various   sites.  Its  colour   is   ever  of  a 

strung  ivd.  Hill, 
To  GA'RNISH,   gir'nUh,  v.  a.   [garnir,   Frencli.]- 

I.  To  decowte  with  urnameiital  appenilagen.  Siil- 

nfy.—i.     To  enibelliih  a  dish  with  suiiiethiiig  laid 

rtMiiid  it.  iJryttrii.—i.  To  tit  with  fHters.  Dryi/en. 
•A'RMSH,  gj/iilsh,  s.  [from  the  verb.l— 1.    Oiiiii- 

ineiit;    decumtion;      embellishiiient.— 2.     Things 

stiewol  i-oiind  a  dish.— 3.  [In  gaols.]  Fetters. 
GA'RNISll.ME.N  r.giii'nlsliiiiai,  s.  [from  garnish.] 

Ornaineiil;  •  nibellisbmeiit.    h'i>tlun, 
<»A'RNIITJRK,gar'i.i-n\i'e,  «.  [from  garnish.]  J-ui- 

niture;  oriiaiiH  nt.  Granville. 
«tA'HOUS,  gi'iis,  a.  [Ironi  gariiin,  Lat.]  Resem- 
bling pickle  m:ule  oltish.  Brir.f/i. 
GA'RRAN.  gii''r5n,  s.   [Erse.]    A   small  horse;  a 

hobby.  Ttniple. 
QA'RRET.  gii'iit.  s.  [garite,  the  tower  ol  a  citad  1, 

Fr.]— 1.  A  room  on  the  highest  floor  of  the  buute.  | 

— B.  Rotten  wood.  Bucou. 
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GARRF.TE'EH,  gir-rJt-tWi-',  s.  [from  garret.]  Au 
inhabiiaut  of  a  garret. 

GA'RRISON,  gir'ri-sn,  s.  [garrison,  French.]— I. 
Soldiers  placed  in  a  iortified  town  or  custh  ,  to  de- 
fend it.  Sidney— %  Fortilied  place  slore<l  with 
soldiers.  H'alle) — 3.  The  state  ot  being  placed  in  a 
fortification  for  its  d<  f  nce.   Spenser. 

To  GA'RKI.SON,  gii^ri-sn,  v.  a.  To  secure  by  for- 
tresses.    Dryden. 

GARRU'I.ITY,s4^rft'lit4.  5.  [garrulitae,  Latin.]— 
1.  Loquacit) ;  iiicuniinence  of  tongue.— 2.  The 
qu.iliiy  <ii  talking  too  niueh;  lulkativeiiess.  Ray. 

GA'RKl'LOUS,  gir'nilAs,  a.  [garrxilus,  Latin.] 
I'lattliiif;  lalkiitive.  Tliomiun. 

GA'RIER,  g4i-'i4r,  s.  [gai-»lu«,  Welsh.]-I.  A 
string  or  ribband  by  which  the  stocking  is  held 
upon  the  leg.  Ray.~2.  The  mark  of  the  oi-der  of 
the  garter,  the  highest  order  of  English  kiiight' 
hooil.— 3.    I'he  principal  king  at  arms. 

I'o  GA'RTER,  gii-'i&r,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bind  with  a  garter.    Wiseriinn. 

GAKIH,  giliv7i,  properly  glrt/i,  8.  ITie  bulk  of  the 
body  measund  by  the  girdle. 

GAS,  ;:3s,  s.  A  spirit  not  capable  ot  being  coegiila' 
t<d.    Harris. 

GAbCONA  DE,  gas-ki-nide',  ».  [French.]  A  boast; 
a  bravado.  SniJ't. 

To  GASCONA'DK,  gis-kinide',  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.'*  I'olxiasl;  to  brag. 

To  GASil,  >vlsh.  v.a.  [Iron,  hachcr,  Fr.  to  cut.]  To 
cut  deep  suas  to  make  a  gaping  wound. 

GASH,  gSlsh,  >.  [iVom  the  verh.]— ].  A  deep  and 
wide  wound.  Sjjenjer.—i.  'I  he  mark  of  a  wound. 
jir/iut/iiivt. 

GA'SKlN.'5;nls'liIii2,s   M'ide  hose:  wide  bret  ches. 

'i'o  GASP, gisp,  V.  n.  [from  gape.  Skinner.']— i.  To 
open  the  mouth  w  ide  to  catch  breath. — 2.  To  emit 
breath  by  opening  the  mouth  convulsively-  lirydt 
— .(.  T(i  long  tor.  S/ceator. 

GASP,  g4sp,  s.  [from  the  verb.]- 1.  The  act  of  open- 
ing the  ii.oiitli  to  catch  breath.— 2-  The  short 
Catch  0;  biiath  in  the  last  agonies.  Addison. 

To  GAST,  gist,  V.  a.  [from  garc,  Saxon.]  lo  make 
a,i;:iia'.t;  to  flight;  to  shock.  S/iaks- 

GAS  1  RICK,  gis'trlk,  a.  [from  >.^s>ie.]  Belonging 
to  th'  belh. 

GASi'Rl'LOqUIST,  gas-iifl-o'kwlst,  s.  [from 
y  <>np.  Gr.  and  ioqiiio,  Lat.]  A  person  who  has  ac 
quired  theartof  moJiljing  liis  voice,  so  that  it 
ail'e'.'ls  the  ears  of  iht;  hearers,  as  if  it  Came  tioiu 
anuthor  person,  or  I'lOiii  tin  elouds,  or  from  under 
the  esrtlj.     Rciil. 

GASTRO'KAPHY,  gis-trS'iJ  fi,  s.  [r'»-i?  and 
fi'.?.T  .]  Sewing  up  aii5  wiitiiid  in  the  belly.  Sharp. 

GASTUO'TtniV,     gAs-lrdt'ft-mi,     s.     [;  ',>if    and 

^rc«  ',1  The  iiet  of  e.ittiiig  open  the  belly. 

GA'V,  git.  'llie  pivieiiie  of  get.  Exodun. 

GA  IE,  j;i'te,  »  Ixeat,  Sa\on.]— 1.  The  door  of  a 
city,  caitli ,  paluet ,  or  large  building.  Shnks.—Z. 
A  trame  of  limU-r  upon  hinges  to  give  a  passage 
intoeiicUised  grounds.  Shaki.—S.  An  avenue;  act 
opening.  Knoltcs. 

GA'TKVKIN'.  gite'viue,  s.  The  vena portiV.  Bacon. 

GATEWAY,  f;4ie'»  A.  s.  [gate  and  way.]  Away 
tliruiigh  gaieio  'encli".ed  giuinuls.    Mortimer. 

To  GA'TliEH,  gi'l'H'&r,  v.  a.  [jafti  pan,  Saxon.]— 

1,  To  colli  ct;  to  bring  into  one  pi.  C(.    Levitiius.— 

2.  To  pick  lip;  ttrghaii;  At  gathers /ii</jr.  H'ottun. 
—3.  To  crop;  he  gailiiretl  a  rose.  Drydrn-—*.  To 
Hsseiiible.  Baruu.—i.  To  heap  uji;  to  accumulate; 
a  Vii.itr  gatht  retli  rir/irj,  Frwcrbs.—Ci.  To  select 
and  take.  i'j'i^HiJf—".  ;  o  sw<  ep  together.  Met.— 
8.  'I'o  ciillict  charitable  contributions.— °.  To 
bring  into  one  boily  or  inleivst.— 10.  'Jo  draw  to- 
gether fi  Oiii  II  slate  Ki(  dilfiiiion;  to  compn  ss;  to 
contract.  I'upc.—W.  To  gain.  I)iyden.—\2.  To 
piiek>  r  n.  ■  dlework.— It.  To  collect  logically. 
Uuuker.—\A  To  GA  IHKR  Brcuih.  To  have  it- 
spite  from  an)  ealftniH).  S/ien^er. 

7'oGA'lHER,gS  iH'Sr,  v.  n.— I.  To  be  oondens- 
eil;  tothiek<n.  DryiUn.-i.  'In  grow  lar^r  by  the 
aeci-i'iion  01' similar  inatter.  Baron.— J.  Toa^sem- 
bl'  .  Ecelu*.—4.  To  generate  pui  or  matter.  Vttojf 
of  Putu. 
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Fite,  fir,  fill,  tiii-tni,  m?ti-iilae,  jiln;— 


<jA'IHaR,  gJTH'&r,  a.  [froin  the  verb.]  Puoker; 
cloth  drawn  together  in  wriukles.   Huitibias- 

GA'THEUER,  j,'4TH'fir-&i,  s.  [from  gather.]—!. 
One  that  gathers;  a  collector.  IVMon.—i.  One 
that  gfctjina  croi>  of  any  kind. 

GA'IHKHING,  gaTH'Sr-liig,    s.    [from  gather.] 

Collection  of  charitable  contributions.    1  Cur, 
GA'TTEN-TKEK,  git'tn-trii.   See  CORNELIAN 
CHKllRY. 

GAUDE,  giwd.s.  [gaude,  French;  a  yellow  flower.] 

An  ornament ;  a  tine  thinj;.  Sluiks. 
To  GAUDE,  gdwd,  v.  n.  [gatuleo,  Latin.]  To  exult; 

to  rejoiteat  any  thing.  Shaks. 
GA'UUERY.   glwMji-i,  s.   [from  gaude.]    Finery; 
ostentatious  luxurv  of  dress.  South. 

GA'UDILY.  gAw'il4'-l4,a(l.  [from  gaudy.]  Showify. 

GA'UDINESS,  giw'Ui-uis,  s.  Uliuwilieis;  tinsel 
apjK?arance. 

GA'UDY,  giw'di,  a.  [from  gaude.]    Showy;  splen- 
did; [Kinipons;  ostentmiously  line.   Miltuv. 
GA'UDY,  gjw'di,  s.  [guiidiuiii,  Latui-]    A  feast;  a 
festival.  Cheyne. 

GAVE,  give.    The  preterite  of  give.  Dunne. 

GA'VEL,  trlv'il,  s.  A  piDViiiciai  woitl  for  ground. 

G.VVELKIND,  givil-klnd,  s.  A  custom  whereby 
the  lands  of  the  father  arc  equally  diviiled  at  hii 
death  among  all  his  sons.  Davies. 

To  GAUGK,  gidje,  v.  a.  [gauge,  measuring  rod, 
French.]— 1.  To' measure  wiiii  regard  to  the  con- 
tents of  a  vessel.— 2.  lo  measure  with  regard  to 
any  proporiion.  Poftt: 

GAUGE,  giilje,  s.  [fi-oiij  the  verb.]  A  measure;  a 

standird,  Mo.x-o}i. 
GAU'GEK,  gi'Jftr,  s.  [from  gauge.]  One  whoae  bu- 
siness it  is  to  measure  vessels  or  quantities. 

GAUNT,  gint,  »■  [As  if  gowatit.]  Thin;  slender; 
lean;  meagre.  Shaki. 

OA'UNTLY,  gint'li,  ad.  [from  gaunt.]  Leanly; 
slend'  riy;  meagerly. 

GA'UN'ILET.  gSnt'lIt,  s.  [gantelet,  French.]  An 
iron  glove  used  for  defence,  ami  ihrowii  down  in 
challenges.  Clenvelantl. 

GA'VOT,  gi'vot,  1.  [giivotte,  French.]  A  kiiul  of 
dance.     Arl/ul/inot. 

CtAUH.  gir,  ».  A  Persian  priest.  Guthrie. 

UAl.'ZE,  g4w/,,s.  A  thill  transparent  silk.  Arbuth- 
ml. 

GA'WDED,  giw'dJd,  a.  [from  gaude.]  Flushed. 
S/mks/?^ire. 

t-tAWK.  giwk,  s.  [jeae,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  cuckow.— 2. 
A  fo'ilish  fellow. 

tiAWN,  giwii,  s.  [corrupted  for  gallon.]  A  small 
tub. 

GA'WNTREE,  giii'trii.  [Sciittisti.]  A  wooden 
frame  on  which  iS-er-casks  are  set  when  tunned. 

GAY,  gi,  a.  [gay,  French.]— I.  Airy;  cheerful;  mer- 
ry; frolicksome.  Pofie.—'i.  Fine; jlit.wy.  Bm: 

GAY,  gi,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  An  ornament,  or 
embellishment.    VEslrange. 

GA'YE  I'Y,  tri'4-li,  s.  [gayct^,  French  j—1.  Cheer- 
fulness; Hiriness;  merriment.— ii.  Acts  of  .ju- 
venile pleasure.  Dcnham.—3.  Finery;  sho«-. 
S/iaki/H'are. 

GA'YLY,  1,'i'l^,  ad.  Merrily;  cheerfully;  showilj'. 

GA'YNESS,  gi'iijs,  s.  [from  gay.]  Gayely  finery, 

'/"(/GAZE,  prize,  v.  n.  [ cy^.^irZj.i.'i  To  look  intently 
and  earn-slly;  lo  look  witheageriKSS.    Fairfaj:. 

GAZE,  gi/.e.  's.  [fn>m  the  verbj— 1.  Intent  regard; 
Jo'ik  of  eagerness  or  wonder;  fixed  look.  Spenstr. 
— -2.    The  oliject  gazed  on.  Milton. 

GA'ZEMENT,  gize'miiit,  s.  [from  gaze.]  View. 
S/»-nsi-r. 

GA'ZER.  gi'zflr.  J.  [fi-om  gaze.]  He  that  gazes; 
one  til 'It  looks  intently  with  eagernestor  aduiira- 
tioii.  S'tenjicr. 

GE  ZF.VUL.  gize'fil,  n.  [gaze  and   foil.]  Looking 
iuti-nilv.  St)rnin. 
■  GA'ZEH'OUNU,  gize'hiund.  s.  [gnze  and  hound.] 
A  lioimd  that  pursues  not  by  the  scent,  but  hy  the 
eve.   Tirkell. 

'JA'ZEITE,  eJ'zJt,  s.  [gazptta  is  a  Venetian  half- 
penny, the  prictof  a  newspaper.]  A  paiRT  of  news 
or  |)iiblifk  iiuellitrenee.  Lorke. 

(iAZE TTE'ER,  gSi'Jt.tiir',  (.  [ffom  gazeUc]  A 
writer  uf  news. 
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GA'ZlNGSroCK,  gi'xlng-stdk,  s.  [gaae  and 
stuck.]  A  persuu  gazed  at  with  scuru  or  atthut' 
n  ncf . 

GA'ZON,  gli'&6n,  s-  [French.]  lu  fortificatioc,  pie- 
ces ot  fresh  earth  covered  » ith  grass,  cut  in  foriu 
of  a  wedge.  Harris. 

GEAH.giir,  s.  [jypian.  Sax.  to  clothe.]- 1.  Furni- 
ture; accoutrements;  drrss;  habit;  oruameutt. 
Fairfax. — 2.  The  traces  by  which  borsts  u(u&ea 
draw.  C/inprnan.S.  Siiitt".  SItukxpcare. 

GESON,  gA's&n.a.  Wonderful. 

GEA  T,  gifei,  s.  [corrupted  from  jert.]  The  hole 
through  which  the  metal  runs  into  the  mouhf. 
Moxon. 

GECK,  g2k,  s.  [jeac,  Sax.  a  Cuckow.]  A  bubble  ear 
sily  imposed  upon.  S/iakt. 

To  GECK,  R*k.  v.  a.  lo  cheat. 

GEE,jA4.  A  lerm  used  by  waggoners  to  their  horses 
wlieji  tliey  would  have  them  go  laster. 

GEESE,  ^4ise.    Tli.   [ilural  of  goose. 

GE'LABLF,,.|Ji'i-bl,a.[fr^>Ulgeh^  Ijtt.]  Wbat  mfty 
be  congeaUd. 

GE'LATlNE.j8l'l-tlnp,  7„ 

GELA'riNOUS,.ii-iai'in-fli,    S 
[gelwtus,  LiU.]  Korim  d  into  a  jelly. 

To  GEI.D,  gJld,  V.  a.  pret  grided  or  gelt;  part.  pas»> 
gelded  or  gelt,  [gelteii,  G^'rinan.]— 1.  To  castrate, 
to  deprive  of  the  power  of  generation.  Shaki. — a. 
To  deprive  of  any  essential  pan.  S/iaks.—3.  Tm 
deprive  of  any  thing  immodest,  or  liable  to  objeu- 
lion.     Jyryiieii. 

GE'LDER,  gJld'fir,  s.  [from  geld/]  One  that  pet- 
lonns  the  act  ol  castration.   Hudiuras. 

GE'LDER-KOSE,  gJrd&r-rize,  s.  [brought  from 
Guelderland  ]   A  plant. 

GET.DING,  g^l'ding,  s.  [from  geld.]  Any  animal 
casirattd,  )>:ii  ticularly  a  horse.  Giuunt. 

GE'LIU,  .j6r!d,  a.  [gelidus,  LauJ  Kstreinely  miii. 
Thumnon. 

GELl'DITY,ji-lid'4-t4,    ^. 

GK'LIDNESS,  j4l'ld-nis,  >  ** 
(from  gelid.]  E.xtrenie  cold. 

GE'LLY,  'ikV\k,  s.  [gelaius,  Latin.]  Any  viscous 
binly;  viscidity;  ghie;  gluey  substance.  Vryden. 

GEL'i',  gSit,  s.  [from  geld.]  A  castrated  auiiual ; 
gelding.  Murtimer, 

GELT,  gJit,  part.  pass,  of  geld.  Murtimer. 

G  EL  r,  g^lt,  s.  I  insel;  gilt  surtaci .    Sjitnser. 

GEM,jlm,s.  [gemma,  Lat]—1.  A  .jewel;  a  precioivs 
stone  ol'  whatever  kind.  Slmka.—i.  'I'lie  first  bud. 
Denham. 

3'oGEM,.i5m,  v.a.  [gemnio,  I.at.]  To  adorn,  as  with 
jewels  or  buds. 

To  GEM,  j&ii).  v.n.  [gemrao,  Lat.]  To  pnt  forth  the 
first  liiids.  Milton 

GEME'LLIPAKOUS,  j8m-mJl-llp'paTa»,a.  Bearing 
twins. 

To  GE'MlNATE,j?m'n)4-nite,  v.a.  [gemino, Lau^ 
To  double. 

GEMINA'TION.  .jjin-mi-ni'shftii,  s.  [from  gemi- 
nate.! Kepetitioii;  iTdiiplichiiiin.    Boyle. 

GEMl'NL  .jii\i-4'iii,  s.  [Lat.  lor  twins.]  The  third 
siirn  in  ihezmliack.  Bpn  Jonaon- 

GiyMIVY,  ,i?Mi'in4.u4,  s.  Twins;  a  pair;  a  brace. 

GF.'MINOUS,  jJiu'mi-iifis,  a.  [geminus,  Latin.^ 
Double. 

GE'MMARY,.i?m'm.l-r6,  a.  [trom  gem.]  Perl«iuin|; 
to  trems  or  jewels.     Hri  xvlt. 

GE'MME0US,.iim'm4-As,  a.  [gemmens,  Latin.]— 
1.  Tending  to  gems.  fi'ou<fward.—3-  UeiCinbliJig 
gems. 

GE'MMOSITV.  g4ni'n<ds-i.t4,  «.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing a  jewel. 

GE'MOTE,  jJm'mite,  s.  The  court  of  the  hui»- 
dr.^. 

GE'NDEH,  jJn'ilftr,  s.  [genils.  Latin.]— 1  •  A  kind; 
H  sort.  Sliaks.—2.  A  wx.— 3.  [In  giamnwr.]  A 
denomination  given  to  nouns,  from  their  beiin; 
.jiiined  with  au  adjective  in  this  or  ihut  termina- 
tion. 

ToGE'NDER,  .jlu'dilr,  v.  a.  [eiigendn  r,  French.^ 
— 1.  To  b'-'T»"t.— 2.  'lo  produce;  lo  cause.  2  7'im. 

To  GE'NDiiK,  jSu'ddr,  v.  n.  lo  coi>ulate;  i<* 
breed. 
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OEKEALO'OICAL,  .i*-n*a-l6lje'i  U4l.    a.    [from 
Ktiiiralogv.]  P  rtaiiiiue  to  ihsci-nts  or  i'ainilio. 
-l",NKA'I,'OGlSr,   ji-iii-jl'o-jlsr,    9.    f/ '►"'■'>y"'i 
p>  ncal<igist>-,  Kiviicti.1  Hi-wtio  tracts  d'-sct-iits. 

iiHS  r'.  A'l,OCiV,  jfc-iii-al'A-ji,  s.  I:  !U  -  and  '.oy  y.] 
Histnry  ol  tlie  siiCL't'snm  ot  familk'S.  Uunurt. 

OK'NKKABLK,,j*n'ii-a-l)l,  a.  [fmni  g*-iiero,  Lat.] 
riinl  may  be  pioduecd  or  beRotttii. 

nK'NKRAI,,  jjn'6r-4l,  a.  [geiipvul,  Frencli.]— 1. 
Compri'lieiidinjj  many  speciei  or  iiKlividiials;  nut 
spt'cial.  Broamr.—2.  l.ax  in  jigiiificiuioii;  not  re- 
9train«d  to  any  spfciitl  or  particular  import. 
H'ntts, — 3.  Not  restrained  by  narrow  or  dijtinrtive 
lintitntioni.  Locke.— i.  lielaiin^  to  a  whole  cImjj 
or  body  of  men.  IthttgiJ'te.—S.  I'nblick;  coni- 
prisinc;  the  wUole.  Miltun.~6.  Not  diri-cfd  to  a 
siin;lt'  object.  Spran.—T.  Kvtcnsive,  though  nat 
nni»w«al.— 8.  Commin;  usnal.    Sluik.i. 

aK'NKBAI.,  ,.iin'Jr-ai,  s.— 1.  The  whole;  the  to- 
tality. }^»riis—2.  The  publidt;  the  interest  of  the 
vhole*— 3.  'l"he  vul^.-jr.  Shnk.i — 4.  [General, 
French.]  One  that  has  the  command  over  an  army. 
A'ltH  ion. 

To  GB'NERALISE,  jJn'li'-Jl-Jzp,  v.  a.  [Irom  gene- 
rolis,  Lat.]  'I'o  reduce  to  a  genus.  Rcid. 

GENKRALI'SSIMO,  jin-jr  ai-ls'^mo,  s.  [pene- 
ralissinie,  French.]  I'he  supreme  comra-inder. 
Chrendoti. 

GENEUA'LITY,  .i?n4r.ai'J-t4,  s.  [jreneralitfe,  Fr.] 
— 1.  The  state  of  Ix-inp  j?<'neral.  Hooker.— 2.  The 
main  body;  the  bulk.  Tilloffon. 

GK'.VErtALLY,.iS.i'Jr-ili,  ad.  [from  general.]— 1. 
In  general;  without  siKxitication  or  exception. 
Bacon.— 2.  Ktteiuively,  though  not  universally.— 
S.  Commonly;  frequently.— 4.  In  the  mean;  with- 
out minute  detail. 

GE'NEK  ALNESS,  j?n'lr-ll-n?s,  j.  [from  grneral.] 
Vide  extent,  though  short  of  univi-rsality;  fre- 
quency; commonness.  Sidnfij. 

GE'NERALry,  jJn'Ji'-Jl-ti,  g.  [from  E^neral.] 
The  whole;  the  totality.  Hale. 

GE'NEKANT,  jJri'4r-aut,  s.  [generans,  Lat.]  The 
beg  tting  or  productive  power.  Glanville. 

To  GE'SKKAIE,  jjii'ir^lte.  v.  a.  [genero,Lat.]— 

1.  To  beget;  to  propagate.  \Baon.— 2.  To  cause; 
to  produce.  Milton. 

GENERA'llON,  jin-lr-i'slpfln,  s.  [generation, 
Fr.]— 1.  The  act  of  begetting  or  producing.  Ba- 
ton.— 2.  A  family;  a  ruce.  Shaks. — 3.  Progeny; 
oHTspriiig.  S/iakj.—4.  A  single  succession.  Jiakig/i. 
— 5.  An  age.  Hooker. 

GE'NERAITVE,  .jju'ir-a-tlv,  a  [generatif,  Fr.] 
—1.  Having  ilie  power  of  propagaiiim.    £r<nvn.— 

2.  Prolirtck;  having  the  power  ol'  production;  fruit- 
ful. Brnllrij. 

CENKRA'TOR.ien  Ji'-i'iflr,  s.  [fiwn  genero,  La- 
tin.] The  power  which  begeb,  Causes,  or  produces. 
Biim-n. 

GENE'KirAL.j*-nJr'i-kai,7 

GENK'HlCK.ji-n§i'ik,         5 
[generique,   Frein;li.]    That   which   comprehends 
thi-    genus,  or  distinguishes  from  another  genus. 

GKNE'RICALLY,  jJ-nlr'Jkll-J,  ad.  [from  pone, 
nek.]  With  regani  to  the  g'  mis,  though  not  the 
S|>t-oie«.  H'uiifjioani. 

GKNERO'SITY,  jJii.8r-8«'J-ti,  i.  [generosity  Fr.] 
Thi- quality  of  being  generous:  magnanimity;  libe- 
ralitv.  l.oike, 

<,E'NEROl!S,  j?ii'Jr-fts,  s.  [generosus,  Latin.]— 
1.  Not  of  ini-an  birth;  of  good  extr.iction.— 2.  No- 
ble of  mind;  magnanimous;  open  of  heart.  Pope, 
—3.  Liln-ral;  migniliceiit.  Pijrncl.—4.  Strong;  vi- 
gorous.    S^i/li: 

tSE'NKROUSLY,  iJM'Jr-fls.|4,»d.  [from  gi,iieroin.] 
—  I.  Not  meanly  with  resurd  to  blrlh.— 2.  Mtg- 
nanimoiisly;  nobly.  Drydcn.—S,  I.ib.rally;  niu- 
nificeiiilv. 
.  GK'NERdUSNESS,  jgnJi-ft^i-nis,  j.  [from  gene- 
rolls.]    TIk' quality  of  being  ge.neroui.  Collier. 

GK'NESIS,.i4ii'4-sls  5.  [>:  .-r..-;  genese,  Fr.]  G.  ne- 
ration;  the  tirst  book  of  A/ojfj,  which  treats  of  the 
production  of  the  world. 

CK'Xiir,j?ii'nlt,8.  [French.]  A  sinall  wtll  propor- / 
lionod  bjianish  horse.  Ray. 
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GENETHLI'ACAL,jiii4'W}'4-kai,a.[>^i«;>..xjc«,.3 
Pertaining  to  nativities  as  calculated  by  attroiio- 
nicrs.  Htiwl. 

OENETHLl'ACKS,  il-nilh-lk'iki,  s.  [rrom  -,• 
n  ;v.ii.]  The  science  ol  calculating  nativities,  or  pre- 
dicting the  future  events  of  life  from  the  stars  Jji-c 
doniinuut  at  the  birth. 

GENE!  HLLVliCK,  ji-nSM-lJ-lt'lk,  s.  lyKi'Kf..} 
He  who  calculates  nativities.    Drumniond. 

GENE'VA,  j4-ii4'va,  s.  [gi  iirvre,  French,  a  juniper, 
berrj'.  A  distiUed  spirituuiis  water,  made  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  put  into  the  still  v.  itli  common 
salt,  and  the  coarsest  spirit  drawn  otf  much  below 
j)raol  strength.  HiU. 

OE'NIAL,  .ii'iili\,  a.  [genialis,  Latin.]— 1.  That 
which  contributes  to  propagation.  liryiUn. — 3. 
'J'hat  gives  cheerfulntss,  or  supports  lite.  filiUojt. 
—3.  Natural;  native.  Brown. 

GE'NIALLY,  ji'n4-4l-4,  ad.  Ifrom  genial.]- 1. 
By  geniuii;  naturally.  Glanville.— 2.  Gayly;  cheer- 
fully. 

GENI'CULA'TED,  ji-nlk'&-li-tjd,  a.  [geniculatuy, 
Latin.]  Knotted;  joiiittd.    IVoofhoard, 

GENICULA'TION,  j4.nik-tli'shaii,  s.  [geniculatio, 
Latin.]  Knottiness. 

GE'NIO,  .i4'ni-6,  s.  A  man  of  a  particular  turn  jof 
mind,  'taller. 

GE'NIFALS,  jin'itilz,  s.  [grnitalls,  Lat.]  Parts 
belonging  to  geueration.  Brown, 

GE'NIIING,  jfn'ni-iin,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Jane- 
ton,  Fr.]  An  early  apple  in  June.    Bacon. 

GE'NrnVE,j&n'i-tlv,a.  [genitivus, Lat-]  In  gram- 
mar, the  naine  of  a  case,  which,  among  other  re- 
lations, signifies  one  begotten;  as,  the  father  qf  a 
son;  or  one  begetting;  as,  a  son  of  a  father, 

GE'NIUS,  ji'ni-fts,  s.  [Latin;  genie,  French.]— 1. 
The  protecting  or  ruling  power  of  men,  places,  or 
things.  Milton. — 2.  A  man  endowed  with  superiour 
faculties.  Adtii ion.—3.  Mental  power  or  faculties. 
IVallcr.-A.  Disposition  of  nature  by  which  any  one 
is  qualified  lor  some  peculiar  employment— S.  Na- 
ture; dispcisition.  Burnet. 

GENT,  J  J  nt,  a.  [gent,  old  Fr.]  Elegant;  soft;  gentle; 
polite.  A  word  now  disused. 

GENTE'EL,  jJu-tiM',  a.  [gentil.  French.]—!.  Po- 
lite; elegant  in  behaviour;  civil.— 2.  Graceful  in 
mien. 

GENTE'ELLY,  .jjn-ti4l'lj,  ad.  [from  genteel.]— 
1.  Elegantly;  politely.  Sflirf/i.— 2.  Gracefully; 
handsomely. 

GENTE'ELNESS.jIn-tiJl'iiSs,  s.  [fiom  gcntuel.]— 
1.  Elegance;  gracefulness;  politeness.— 2.  Quali- 
tii'S  befitting  a  man  of  rank. 

GF:'NTIAN,jJii'sbaii,  s.  [gentiaiie,  Fr.]  Felwortor 
haldraoiiv;a  plant.     11  isentiin. 

GEN  nANE'LLA,jSnshan4l'ia,  «.  A  kind  of  blue 
colour. 

GK'NTILE,  jJn'tll,  or  jSn'tJie,  s.  [gentiKs,  Latin.] 
One  of  an  uncovenant.  d  nation;  one  who  knows 
not  the  true  God.  Bacon, 

GENTILE'SSE,  ji.vtilj,',  s.  [French.]  Coraplai- 
sance;  civifity.  HntlHiras, 

GE'Nl  ILISM  jjii'tll  l/.m,  s.  [geniilisme,  Frenclu] 
Hiathiiiiiiu;  paganiioi.   Stilliniifieet. 

GKNTII.I'ITOUS,  ji'n-tll-ll'ih'ilis  a.  [gentlU'iuf, 
Latin.]— 1.  Kiidi-mial;  peetiliar  to  a  nation. 
Broivn.—i.  Ueriditary;  eiilailetl  on  a  family,  yir- 
hiithnof. 

GE.VTI'LITY,  .jln-llli-t*,  s.  [genlilitt.  lYnch.i— 
1.  Good  extraction;  dignity  or  birth— 2-  Elei^nce 
oftx-haviuur;  graeofiilness  of  niitn;  nicety  of  tasli-. 
—7.  Gentry;  the  class  of  p.  rsons  well  born.— 4. 
Paganism;  h'-allieiiism.  Hooker, 

GE'NTLE,  .i?>i'tl,  a.  [gentilis,  Latin.]— 1.  Well 
born;  well  descended;  ancient,  though  not  noble. 
Sitl>icij,~2,  Soft;  bland:  mild;  tame;  meek;  peace- 
able. pmrfi:.v.—3.  Soothing;  pacificiv. 

GE'NTLE,  jiii'tl,  5 — 1.  A  •rentli'iiiHn;  a  man  of 
birth. — 2.  A  particular  kind  of  worm.    H'altnn. 

To  GE'.N  TLE,  jjii'il.  V.  a.  To  makeR.  iiile.  Shaka. 

GE'N TLEKOLK,  j*n'i|.filk(.  s.  [gentle  an-l  folk.] 
P.rsons  distinguished  by  their  birth  from  flie 
vulgar. 

GBVN  rLEMAV,.j?o'(I-maii.  1.  [gentilhomme,  Fr.] 
—1.  A  innn  of  tiirrti;  a  man  uf  cxtiaction,  though 
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noft  noble.  Sidnet/.—^.  A  man  raisptl  above  the  vul- 
gar by  his  characttT  or  |iost.  S/ia/>s.—3.  A  ternioC 
complaisance.  Aildiaon. — 4.  The  servant  that  waits 
about  the  pt-rson  of  a  man  of  rnnV.  Cam'Icn.—S. 
It  i»  usetl  of  any  man  however  hipb.  Shnkt. 

GEN'  rLEMAN^US'HEH,  jjn'tl-maii-fi-h'ar,  s.  One 
who  holds  a  post  at  Court  to  usher  others  to  the 
rov9 1  presence.  Overburij. 

GEN  ILEMANLl'KE.  .ijn'tl-min-llke,  >  , 

GE'I<TLEMANl.Y,j8n'll-m|n.|4,  5"' 

£p:entleman  and  like.]  Becomiiij;  a  man  of  birth. 
Swift. 

GE'N  TLEMANSHIP.jIn  tl-mln-shlp,  «•  [from  gen- 
tleman.] El.  g;anet  of  manners.  M.  of  Halifax. 

GE'NTLENESS,  jiii'tl-nSs,  s.  [fi-oni  g:entle.]-l. 
Dignity  of  birth:  goodness  cf  extraction.— 2.  Soft- 
ness of  maimers;  sweetnesi  of  disposition*  meek- 
ness. Milton.— 'i.  Kindness;  bcnevoience.  Obsolete. 
ShaJisiienre. 

GE'NTLESHIP,  jin'tl-shlp,  s.  Carriage  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

GE'NTLEWOMAN,.jJn'tl.w&m-ftn,  8.— 1.  A  woman 

01  birth  above  the  vulgar;  a  woman  welldescended. 
Baron,— 2.  A  woman  who  wails  about  the  person 
of  one  of  high  rank.  Shakespeare.— 2.  A  word  of 
civility  or  irony-  Dryden. 

GE'NTLY,  .jjn'tii,  ad.  [trom  gentle.]— 1.  Softly; 
meekly;  tenderly;  inoflensively;   kindly.    Locke. — 

2  Sot'i I v;  without  violence.  Grew. 

GE'N'l  RY,  j  Jn'tri,  «.  [gentl.  i  y,  Cf-ntry.from  gently.] 
—1.  Birth;  condition.  5Aofr<'iV!>fa''e— 2.  Class  of  peo- 
ple above  the  vulgar.  5'irfnei/.— 3.  A  terra  of  civility, 
real  nv  irnnical.  Prior. — 4.  Civility  ;  complaisance. 
Shakesprare. 

GENUFI.E'CT10N,.i?-nft-fl?k'sh&n,  s.  [genuflexion, 
Er  ]   The  act  of  bemling  the  kne^;  adoration  ex- 
pressed bv  bending  the  knee.  Stilling  Jtecf. 
GE'NUINE,  jlu'i-ln,  a.  [genunius,  Latin.]  Not  spu- 
rious. Tillotson. 

GE'NUINELY,  jin'A-in-lJ,  ad.  [from  genuine.] 
Without  adulteratiou;  without  foreign  admixtures; 
■naturally.  Boyle. 

GE'NUINENESS,  jJn'i-ln-nSs.  s.  [from  E:enuine.] 
Freedom  from  any  thing  counterfeit;  freedom  from 
adulteration.  Boyle. 

CB'NUS,  ji'nfts,  s.  [Latin.]  A  class  of  being,  covn- 
preheiiding  under  it  many  species:  as  qr/adru/jed 
IS  a  genus  comprehending  under  it  almost  all  ter- 
restrial beas's.  tFritts. 

GEOCE'NTRICK,j4-5-sJn'lrlk.  a.  [yn  and  zsi/Tpov.] 
Applicll  to  a  planet  or  orb  having  the  earth  for  its 
ccnire.  or  the  sime  centre  with  the  earth. 

GEOD.e'alA,  .ji-J-d^'zhi-J.  s.  [;>£  T;..^,:..]  That 
part  of  georni'tiy  which  eomains  the  doctrine  or 
art  of  measuring  surfaces  and  finding  the  contents 
of  allvlani^  figures.  Harris. 

GEOD/E'lT  AL..iA-6-d?i'i.kai,  a.  [from geodoesia.] 
Relmiiig  to  th    art  of  >nt»siiing  surfaces. 

GKO'GRAPHKR,.j4-VRia-rAr,  s.  [>vandvs»?"0 
One  who  describes  iheeariti  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  its  different  parts.  /!e07>n. 

GEOGRA'PHICAL,  i4-i-^^■al■4-k4l,  a.  [geogra- 
pbique.  Ki-.]  Reliiiiiig  to  i;ei.>.r«l)b-\ . 

GEOGRA'PHICALI.Y,  ji  i  irr4l'i-l.ai-4,  ad.  In  a 
geiit;r!ip!iii'al  niai'r)er.  B'-oitie. 

GEO'tiRAPHY,    i^-d/gri-iA,  s.   [>i    and    yf»$».] 

Kie.wledijt   oltlle  i   irtil. 

GErKLOGY,  ji-S  'i-iJ,  s.  lyy  and  Joj^c;.]  The  doc- 
trine iif  'be  earth. 
GE'OMANCER,  i4'i-niin-sAr,  s.  [>  x  and  ^^xvtic.]    A 

(brtuneielb  r;  •!  e-nt.  vol  figures.  Brotvn. 
GE'OMANC  Y.  ji'A-inlM-si.  s.  [>  ;,  and  vaiiria.]     The 

act  of  lorctelliiie  by  lignres.  Ayliffc. 
GEOMA'N  riCK,.|4-6-ip,lii';lk,a.  [irom  geomancy.] 

Pertr.inin-j  to  the  art  of  c  isiing  Hgiires.  Drydrn. 
GE0'METER,.jJ-Ain'4  iftr,  s.  [,,  t  ..,t<.rf jj;;  gtometre, 

fr.]    One    skill  d   in  geometry;  a   geometrician. 

n'nftf. 
GEO'METRAL.  ji-Sin'itrai.  a.   [geometral,    Fr] 

Perfainini;  ti>  ^eoni"ir> . 
GEOME'lRTrAL,  ii-JniJi'iri-kai,? 
GEOMK' TUICK,  j4-i-ii.«t'trli.         5 

[yi  ....-..,),.]— 1.    Pertsiniug  to    geometry.  Jl/ore. 

—2.  r'rescribed  or  laid  down  by  geometry.— 3.  Uis- 

yosed  according  to  geometry. 
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GEOME1RICALLY,  j.\-Jm?t'tri-kS!-J.  ad.  [Imm 

geonu  trical.]  According   to  the  laws  of  geometry. 

GEOMETRl'ClAN,jJ-8m-J-trlsh'in,  s.  [j...u=Te>.,-.2 

Oui  skilled  in  geometry.  Bnniii. 
To  GEO'MEl  RIZE,  ji^m'i-irlze.  v.  n.  [ytrufVi-.] 

Til  act  acconling  to'tht  laws  of  geometry.  Boyle. 
GECVMEIRY,  j4-8m'mi-tr4.   s.    [yt.•^^\>T.^     The 
science  of  quantity,  extension,  or  magnitude,  ab- 
stractedly Considered,  ftay. 
GEOPO'MCAL,  j4  i-p«n'4.k5l,  a.  [y^   and  :to«;.J 

Relating  to  agriculture.  Brtnci}. 
GEOPO'NICKS,.i4.&.,,6n'!ks  s.[>>-  and  ;rr.,:c.]  The 
science  of  cultivating  the  ground;  the  doctrine  of 
agnculture. 
GEORGE,  jiije,  s.  [Georgius.  Latin.]— 1.  A  f  gnre 
of  S*.  George  on  horseback  worn  by  the  knights  o( 
flie  garter.  Slinks.— 1.   A  brown  loaf.  IJrtjrirn, 
GF.O'HGICK,  jii'jlk,  s.  [vf.f>i.^^";Keoreitiiiei,Fr.] 
The  science  of  husbandry  put  into  n  pleasing  dress, 
and  set  ott"  widi  all   the  beauties  and  embellish- 
ments of  i)oelry.  Addison. 
GEO'RGICK,  jfii-'jlk,  a.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of 

agriculture.   Ciui. 
GEO-RGIVM-SPDUS,  jori'-efim-si'dfls,  s.  [Latin, 
cilled  after  King  George  ilL]  (But  more  properly 
the  f'lanef  Hrr.tcfic>,  from  the  nnnie  of  its  discoverer, 
who  fii-st  observed  itinthe  year  1781.)    One  of  the 
plunets,  having  several  moons  moving  round  it. 
Addiiori. 
GEO'TICK,  jJ-St'lk,  a.  Belonging  to  the  earth. 
GE'RENT,  ji'rint,  a.    [gerens,  Latin.]  Carrjing; 

hearing. 
GE'RFALCON.  j?i'riw.kn,  s.     A  bird  of  prey,  in 

size  between  a  vulture  and  a  hawk.  Bailey. 
GE'RMAN,  jJr'min,  s.  [gerniain,Fr.]  Brother:  one 
approaching  to  a  brother  in  proximity  of  blood> 
Sidney. 
GER'MAN,   ilr'niaii.  a.    [gernianus,   Latin.]    Re- 
lated. 
GER'MAN,  ilKmin.  s.   [rhe  adjective  meaning  by 

ellipsis]   i'be  geriuan  lansruagc.  Chesterjirlil. 
GF/RMANDER.jJr-min'dar,  s.  [germaiidree,Fr.3 

A  plant.  Miller 
GEK'MANISM,   jJr.mln'Izm,  ».   [from  German.] 

An  idiom  of  tl-.c  German  language.  Cliesteijield. 
GERME.  .j8rm,  s.  [gernicn,   Latin.]     A  sprout  or 

shoot.  Bjoiifi. 
GS'RMIN.jJr'inin,  s.  [gertnen,  Latin.]  A  shooting 

or  spniiitiinr  seed.  .S'lak.v 
To  GE'HMINATE.  jSr'mS-nltP,  v.  n.  [germino,  La- 
tin.]   To  y|>roiit;  to  slioot;  to  bud.  ll'uod-wnrd. 
GKRMTNA'TION,  jfrmJ-ui'slifin,  s.  [germination. 

French]    The  act  of  sprouting;  growth    U'otton. 
GF/RUND.JJr'finri.s.  [gerundium,  Lat.]  lu  the  I.a- 
tin  Franii>iar,  a  kind  of  verbal  noun,  which  governs 
C'ses  like  a  verb. 
GEST,  jdst.  s.  [geStum,  Latin.]— J.  '    deed;  an  ac- 
tion; an  (ichievement.— 2.  Show;  representation.— 
3.  The   roll   or  journal   of   the  several  dnvs,  and 
stages  prefixed,  in  the  progresses  nf  kings.  Brotvn, 
GE.STA'l'ION,.i?s.tA'shftn,s.  [gestalio,  Latin.]  The 

act  of  bearing  the  voiingin  the  womb.  Rati. 
To  GKSri'CULATE.  jJs-tlk'A-lJle.  v.  n.  [gesticu- 
lor,  Lat.  gesiicnier,  French.]  To  play  antick  tricksy 
to  shew  postures. 
GFSTlCULATION.,ilMlk-6-li'shan,  s.  [gesticula- 

lio.  Lat.)  Antick  tricks;  various  postures. 
GF/Slt'RE.  j?s'tshAre.  s.  [gcsttnn,  Lstin.l— I.  Ac- 
tion or  posture  i^xpressive  of  seniinunt.  .Sidney. — 
2.  Moveni-m  of  the  hoiiv.  Addison. 
To  GE'STVRE,  jSs'tshire,  V.  a.  [from  the   noun.] 

To  nrcompany  ^'•''  actitm  or  postur  .  Honker. 
To  GET.  gSt,  V.  a.  prel.  1  got.  anciently  gat;  part, 
pass,  pot,  or  gotten,  [yecan,  jctran,  Saxon.]— 1. 
'I'o  procure;  to  obtain.  Bottle.— i.  To  force;  to  seize. 
Daniel.— X  lo  win.  KnoUes.—*.  To  have  posses- 
sion of;  to  hold.  H,r';pr«.—S.  To  hegef, or  generate 
upon  a  female.  IValler.—*.  To  gain  »  profit.  Locke. 
—7.  To  gain  a  jiiperioritv  or  adTsnt»g<'.  Shaks.— 
8.  To  eani;  to  gain  by  labliur.  Afffiot,-".  To  receive 
as  a  price  or  reward.'  Lorke.—  IO  To  le«rn.  It'atts. 
—  11.  To  procure  to  be:  thus  ve  got  t/  done.  Smith. 
—12.  To  i>ut  into  any  state;  hr  got  his  house  in  or- 
der. Guardian*— 13.  To  |)ft:^^ii  »">j  W  induee;  he 
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got  hix friends  to  fielfi  /lim. Spectator.— U.Tndmv,-, 
to  liuuk;  ihnrjicrs  (jot  his  mencijjrum  him.  Ailitisou. 
— IS.  To  betake;  to  remove.  KnoUet.—Xd.  'I'o  r<- 
move  l)y  forec  or  nrt.  Boylt:— 17.  To  put.  S/iaks. 
— 18.  7'oGE'r<j^".  'I'o  sell  or  dispose  of  by  some 
expedient.  Swi/i, 

To  GKT,  gfet,  V.  n.— 1.  To  arrive  at  any  state  or 
posture  by  decrees  with  some  kind  of  lnbour,  ef- 
tort,  or  difficulty.  Sidney.— 2.  To  fall;  to  tome  by 
accident.  Taller. — 3.  To  find  the  way.  Boyle.— i. 
'I'd  move;  to  remove.  Kiiollcs.—S.  "To  have  re- 
course to.  KnoUeS'—6.  To  go;  to  repair.  Knolks.— 
7.  To  put  one's  selt'in  any  state.  Cluraiilun.—8,  To 
btcoine  by  any  act  what  one  was  not  before.  Dry 
</cn.— 9.  'i'o  be  a  gainer;  to  receive'  advantage.— 
10.  To  «KT  of,  Ve  escape.— 11.  To  GRT  oj>er. 
To  conquer;  to  suppri'ss;  to  pass  without  being 
stopped.  Siuifc— 12.  To  GET  on.  To  move  for- 
ward.—13.  To  GK'l'  t/fi.  I'o  rise  from  repose.  Ba- 
con.—U.  To  GK'l'  up.  To  rise  from  a  seat,  or  Irom 
hed. 

GE  rPENNY,  p?t'p?n-nJ,  s.  [an  old  terra  fori  A 
theatrical  piece  that  succeeded.  B.Jonson's  Barlh, 
Fair. 

GE'TTEU,  gEt'tftr,  s.  [Irom  get.]— 1.  One  who  pro- 
cures or  obtains. — 2.  One  who  begets  oi»  a  female. 
S/uikipeare. 

GR'TliNG,  gifting,  s.  [from  get.]— 1.  Act  of  get- 
ting; acqui'iJtion.  VVorei-ft*.— 2  Gain;  profit.  Bacon. 

GK'WGAW,  gi'i^iw,  s.  [^esiF,  Saxun.]  A  showy 
trifle;  a  toy;  a  b.tuble.   Abtiut. 

GE'WGAW.  g&'gjw,  a.  Splendidly  trifling;  showy 
without  value.   I.nw. 

GHA'Sl'FUi:,,  gin'ril,  a.  [jar^,  and  yulle,  Sax.] 
Dreary;  dismal;  niclanclioly;  lit  for  walking  spiritt. 
Spenirr. 

GHA'STLlNESS,gJst'l4-n?s.  s.  [from  ghastly.]  Hor- 
rour  of  countenance;  resemblance  of  a  ghost;  pale- 
ness. 

GHA'SFLY,  gjst'l J, a.  [jaj-C,  or  ghost,  and  like.]— 
1.  Like  a  ghost;  having  lion-oiir  in  the  countenance. 
ATnoWci'.— 2. Horrible;  shocking;  dreadful    Milton. 

GHA'STNESS,  gast'nJi,  s.  [from  jaj-T,  Saxou.] 
Ghastliiie5s;horrour  of  look.  Shaks. 

GHK'HKIN,  gSi-'kln,  3.  A  pickled  cucumber. 
Skinner. 

To  GUESS,  gis,v.  n.  To  conjecture. 

GHOS  T,  gSst,  s.  [5i»rc,  Sa\ui).]— 1.  The  soul  of  man. 
Sanilys.—2.  A  sjiirit  appearing  after  d<ath.  Diy- 
den.—3.  To  give  up  the  GHOS  r.  To  die;  to  yield 
up  the  ■!j>ii-it  into  the  hands  of  God.— 4.  The  third 
l>erson  in  tlie  adorable  Trinity,  called  the  Holy 
Ghost- 
To  GHOSr,  gist.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  yield 
up  the  ghost.  Stitney. 

To  GHOST,  gost,  v."a.  To  haunt  with  apparitions 
of  depart.  <1  men.  S/iak/>. 

GHO'.SrHNESS,  gAsi'lJ-nSs,  j.  [from  ghostly,] 
Spirit tial  ti-Mil  iicy;  quality  of  having  reference 
cfiietlv  In  the  soul. 

GHC/S  i'LY,  gJsi'li,  a.  [from  ghost.]-l.  Spiritual; 
reining  to  the  soul;  not  enrnal;  not  secular.— 2. 
Hi>vii>gaeharacl-r  from  religimi;  s|iM'itu:il.  S/fak.v. 

ClA'L^l.lSA,jt-iVk\-k-nA,s.  [Ifaliaii.]  P:arlh  of  a 
bright  irold  colour.  IVoodwarii. 

GIA'MHEUX.  .j4ra'b6Sz,  s.  [jambes,  French,  legs.] 
Arninur  for  legs;  grt-aves.  Sfx-nirr. 

GI'ANT,  jl'lnt.  s.  [geant,  French.]  A  man  of  size 
above  thi  ordinary  rate  of  men;  a  man  unnaturally 
lanre.  Ifnftigfi. 

GI'ANrE.-iS,  jl'dn-t?s,  s.  [frsm  giant.]  A  she-gi- 
ant. Hhifel. 

GI'ANTLIKK.  il'Jiit.llke.l 
GI'ANTI,Y..il'a.it-li,  5*' 

[from  giant  and  lik"-.]  Oigantick;  vast.  South. 

GrANrsniP,.il'iliit-shlp.s.  [IVom  giant.]  quality, 

orcliaracter  of  :i  giant.  Milton. 
GI'BBE,  gib,  s.  Anv  old  worn-'iut  Animal.  Shaks. 
To  Gl'BUER.glb'hftr.  v.  n.  [Iroin.jahbir.]   lo speak 
ili:<rtieulHte1y.  Shakt. 

GI'BHERISH,  glb'bAr-lsh,  s.  flJeriv.d  by  Skimier 
from  f(n'>er,  French,  to  cheat.  Hut  as  it  was  an- 
ciently written  ^<"SW,t/i.  it  is  probably  deriveil  from 
"Ue  cbfmicai  cant,*  and  originally  implied  the  jat^ 
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g<m  of  Gchrr  and  his  tribe.]  Cant;  the  pris-ate  lan- 
guage of  rogues  and  gipsies;  words  without  mean- 
ing. Sni/?. 

GI'BBE  1  ,jib'l>*t,s.  [gil)et,  French.]— 1.  A  gallows; 
the  post  on  which  m»lefactor.s  are  hanged,  or  on 
which  their  carcasses  are  exposed.  Cleavclnnd.—%. 
Any  traverse  beams. 

To  Gl'BBET,.ill)'hit,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
hang  or  expose  on  a  gibbet.  Oldham-— 2.'i'o  hang 
on  any  thing  going  transverse. 

GI'BHIEK,  jlb'bire,  s.  Ltrench.]  Game;  wild  fowl. 
Addisiin. 

GIBBO'SirY,  g1b-b3s'J.t4,  s.  [gihl>osit6,  Fr.  from 
gibbous.]  Convexity;  piomineiice;  protuberance. 
Jiai/. 

Gl'BUOUS,  glb'bfls,  a.  [gibbus,  Latin.]-!.  Convex; 
pro  uberant;  swelling  into  inequahlies.  Vnjdcn.— 
2.  Crookbackod.  Broivn. 

Gl'BBOUSNESS,  gil)'btSs-nfs,  s.  [from  gibbous.] 
Convexity;  prominence.  Bcntley. 

Gl'BCA  T,  gfb'kJt,  s.  [gib  and  cat.]  An  old  worn- 
out  cat.  Shnks. 

ToGIBE,  jll)e,  v.  n.  [gaber.  old  French.]  To  sneer, 
to  join  eensoriousness  with  contempt.  Si^iji. 

To  GlBE,jlbe,  r.  a.  To  reproach  by  coiittiuptvious 
hints;  to  tlout;  to  scoti';  to  ridicule;  to  sneer;  to 
tatint.  Swijl. 

GIBE,jlbe,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Sneer;  hint  of  con- 
t.-mpt  by  woi-dorlook;scort'.  Spectator. 

GI'BEH,  jl'liflr,  s.  [from  gibe.]  A  sneei'er;a  scofTer; 
a  tauntf-r.  Shnkr.  Ben  Jvnson. 

GI'BlNGLY,jl'hliig-l4.  ad.  [from  gil.e.]  Scornfully; 
conifniptuously.  Shnks, 

GI'BLE'I'S,  jib'l?!s,  s.  The  parts  of  a  goose  which 
are  cut  oft'  belore  it  is  roasted.   Drydcn, 

Gl'DDlLY,  gld'dM4,  ad.  [from  gidd>  .J-i.  With  the 
htad  seetiiiiig  to  turn  round.— 2.  Inconstantly;  un- 
steadily. Donne.— 3,  Carelessly;  heedlessl) ;  negli- 
gently. Shaks. 

Gl'DOiNESS,  gld'd4-nl9,  s.  [from  giddy.]-!.  The 
state  of  being  giddy  or  vertiginous.— 2.' Inconstan- 
cy; nnsteadini'ss;  mutability.— 3.  Quick  rotation; in- 
ability to  keep  its  place.— 4.  Frolick;  wantonness  of 
life,  bonne. 

Gl'DDY,  gld'd^,  ».  [51*1  J,  Saxon.]— 1.  Vertiginous; 
having  in  the  bend  a  whirl,  or  sensation  of  eircidar 
motion.  Tn<»'.—2.  Kotatory;  whirling,  fo/vr.— 3.  In- 
constant; mutable;  unsteady;  changeful.  Shaks — 4. 
That  which  causes  giddiness.  Prior.— 5.  Heedless; 
thoughtless;  unoautioiis;  wild,  ffnri'f.— 6. 'loitering; 
untixid.  Shaks.— 1.  Into.xicated;  elxted  totbought- 
Kssness;  overcome  by  any  overpowering  incite* 
nient.  S.'iaks. 

GI'liDYBRAlNED,  g'id'di-brind,  a.  [giddy  and 
brain.]  Careless;  tlintii-htless. 

Gl'UDYHEADKD  gjd'(l*.|,g.|.§d,  a.  [giddy  and 
head.]  Without  sti-adiness  or  cnnstitncy.  Biirtnn. 

Gl'DI)YPACEU,gMdi-pA!,tr,a.  [giddy  and  pacetl.] 
Moving  witliiMit  regularity.  Shnks. 

GI'EU-KAGLE,j?r'i.gl,s.  An  eagle  of  a  particular 
kind.  Lrvili^  IIS. 

CJIKT.  gift,  s.  [I'mm  give.]— 1.  A  thing  gis'en  or  be- 
slowrd.  Ma't/irw.—2.  The  act  of  giving.  South, — 3. 

-'  Obhitiun;  oH'tring.  To.'),  xiii.— 4.  A  bribi .  l)t  utrrnni/- 
7i(T/.— 5.  Pow-r;  fHcnliy.  Shaks. 

GI'K  Tl'^n,  gll't?d.  a.  [(iom  gift.]— 1.  Given-  bestow- 
wl.  Milloii.—2,  Endowed  with  extraordinary  ptiw- 
prs.   Drt/dm. 

GIG.gli^,  s  — 1.  Any  thin™  that  is  whirled  round  in 
plav.-2.  [Gigia.  isl mdick.]  A  fiddle. 

Gl'GANTICK,  gl'<4n-ilk,  a.  [gigtintes,  Latin.]  Suit- 
abb' to  a  iriaat;  big;  bulky,  enormous. 

To  GrG(;l.E.  glg'gl,  V.  n.  [gichg-elen,  Dutch.]  To 
laiii;h  idiv;  to  titter. 

GI'GGLEh,  pl?\'l-ar,  s.  [from  giggle.]  A  laugher 
a  titt<  rer.  Hrr'ierl. 

Gl'GLE  T.  glg'^■l-lt.  s.  [jeajl,  Sax  ]  A  wanton;  a 
lasciviou<  irirl.  Shaks, 

Gl'GOT.  .ili;'ftf,s.  [Kr-nch.]  '!  he  hip  joint. 

To  GTLl),  gild,  V.  a.  niet.  gilded,  or  gUt.  [irilMn, 
Saxon.]— 1.  To  uveri:iy  with  thin  gold.  .9^*-fiirr.-- 
2.  To  eov<T  with  any  y.'lliw  matter.  Shnks,— 3. 'Vo 
adorn  with  lusfiv.  PuHe.—i.  To  brighten;  to  illu- 
roinate.  Soiiih.-S.  To  recoramcuU  by  advcntitioiu 
ornaments.  Shaks, 
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Gn.DEH ,  g!lM&r.  f.  [from  piU!  ]— 1.  Onp  wlio  lays 
gold  on  tlie  surtaire  of  any  otht-r  bo<\y.  Bofon.— 2. 
A  coin,  from  one  shilling  and  six-p;-nce  to  two  shil- 
ling;s.  Shak.f. 
eA'LUlVG,  plIMlng,  s.  [(rom  plld  ]  Gold  laid  on  any 
,  sm-lace  by  way  ofomameiit.  Bann. 
AlLlj,  gli.  s.  [»).'iilla.  Uimnisli;  gula.  Latin.]— 1.  The 
apL-ruiits  ai  I'ach  sidi'  of  a  fisli's  lie-id-    fyultoti.—i. 
Tlif  llai>s  titai  Imng  !>eb\v  the  beak  of  a  fowl.  Ba- 
ron.—3.   I  lie  fllsli  nndtr  tiic-  chin.  BnrfiM.— 4.  [Ciilln. 
bail);;r<ins  Latin.]  A  mt-aeuieoniquiiU  containing 
the  tbui-lli  part  of  a  pint   Swift.— 5.  The  appella- 
tion of  a  woiiiaiiin  iiniicroiis  Uiif^uage;  oonu-acfed 
Ironi  Gilluin,  lien  Jiinson.—t.  'ITje  name  of  a  plant; 
ground-ivy.— 7.  Msit  liquor  nifrdicattil  with  prouiid- 
ivy.     In  the  fonrlist  sens«s  it  is  spoken j;.'/. 
Ol'i.LHOlTSE,  jll'hil\s(',s.£gill  and  house.]  A  house 

where  gill  is  soid.  P'il>e. 
filLLYBLOWKH,  jU  Ii-fii6r,  s.    Corrupted  from 

Jttlij-Jlinuer.  Mor/imfi: 
GIL  i',  gilt,  s.  [ti-om  gild.]  Oi>Mon  show;  poM  laid  on 

thi-  surface  of  any  nmtter.  Shnht. 
rr!LT,Bllt.   Ihe  partitipleofGILD.  Popr. 
Ol'LTHKAD,  gllthfd,  s.  [gilt  and   head.]     A  sea- 

Hsh. 
Gl'LTTATL,  g-llt'til-,  s.  fgilt  and  tail.]  A  worm,  so 

called  from  its  yellow  tail. 
OIM,jiin,  a.  [An  old  word.]  Ne«t;spnicp. 
GI'MCKACK.jiin'krik,  s.  [Supposed  bj  Shniier  to 
be  ludicrously  formed  from  ^in,  deri^ed  from  «n- 
piiie-']  A  slight  or  trivial  mechanism.  Prior. 
Gl'MLKI,gjm'I^t,  s.  [/^belPt.guimljeht,  Fr.]  A  bo- 
rer with  a  s<.-rew  at  its  point.  Moxon. 
Oi'MMAI,.  gliu'mJl,  8.  [Kiniellus.  Latin-]  Some  little 

quaint  devices  of  machimrv.  More. 
G\  MP,  I!  Jmi>.  s.  A  khid  of  silk  twist  or  lace. 
UlN.jin.  s.  [ti-oin  engine]—!.  A  trap;  a  snare.  Si'J- 
ney.  BcnJomon.—2.  Any  thing  Kiovetl  with  screws; 
as.  engine  of  torture.  S/iemer.—S.  A  pump  worked 
l>v  rotatory  sails.  I'/oodxvnrd.—A.  [Contracted  from 
geneva',  which  see.]    The  spirit  di-awn  by  dis- 
tillation from  juniper  bi-n'ies. 
Gl'NGEH.jin'jfir,  s.  [/.inziber,  Latin;  gingero,  Ita- 
lian.] The  root  of  ;f«i_:5'fr   is  of  the  tuberous  kind, 
knotty,  crooked,  and  irregular;  of  »  hot,  acrid,  and 
pungent  taste;  thongji  aiomatick,  and  of  a  very 
agreealile  smell.  Hilt. 
GrNGF-RBHKAD.  j1;i'jftr-br?d,    s.    [ginger    and 
bread]  A  kind  of  farinaceous  sweetmeat  made  of 
dungh,  fike  that  of  bread  or  biscuit,  sweetened  witli 
tivacle,  and  fla\onri'd  witli  ginger  and  some  other 
aromaiicks.  King 
Gl'NGEKLY,  jln'jfir4l,   ad.    Cautiously;    nicely. 

Sh'ikstirnre. 
GI'NGERNESS,  Jln'jdr-nSs,   s.  Nlceness;   tender- 
ness. 
GlNGl'VAL,  jlii'.)4-vil,  a.  [gingiva,   Fr.]    Belong. 

ing  to  the  gums.  Huhlir. 
To  GI'NGLE,  j?ng'gl,  v.  n.— 1.   To  utter  a  sharp 
clattering  noise.  Pope.— 2.   To    make  an  aflected 
sound  in  perii^ls  of  cadence. 
To  GI'NGLE,  jliig'gl,  V.  a.  To  shake,  so  that  a  sharp 

shrill  eliiitering  noise  sliouUl  be  made. 
GI'NGLE,  .ling'gl.s.  [from    the  verb.]— 1.  A  shrill 
resounding  noise.— 2.  Atiectation  in  the  sound  of 
periods. 
OrNGLYMOrn,    g1ng':-li-m41d,  a.   iyiyyxw.c,   a 
liinge,  and  s.^.,.]    lUsembling  a  ginglymus;  aj)- 
proaching  to  a  ginglymus. 
GI'NGLYMU.S,  gInp'.L'le-mAs,  s.  A  mutual  indenting 
of  two  bones  into  tacli  otlurN  cavity,  in  the  ninn- 
neroff)  hinge,  of  which  the  ell>ow  i«  an  instance. 
fH  NNE'i,  jln'iiit,  5.  [>svf=s-.]  A  iiag;a  nnilejade- 

genei-atPd  bncd. 
Gl'NSENG,jlu'sing.  s.  [Chinese.]  A  root  of  a  very 
agreeable  ariMi.atiek  smell,  though  not  very  strong. 
Its  taste  is  acrid  and  aromatick.  and  has  somew  hat 
bitter  in  it.     We  have  it  from  China  and  America. 
To  GIP.jlp.  V.  a.  'I  o  take  out  the  guts  of  herrings. 
CfI'PSY,  jl|)'si,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Egyptian.]— 1.  A 
vagaho'id  who  pretends  to  foretel  futurity,  common- 
ly by  paluH-stry,  or  jihysiognomy.- 2.  A  reproach- 
ful nan>e  for  a  dark  complexion.  i/inA-.v.— 3.  A  name 
of  slight  repitmeh  to  a  woman. 
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GI'RASOLEk  jl'ri  sile,  s.[gir9sol,  Frcncb.^— l.llie 

herbtnrnsol.— 2.  The  opa)  stone. 
To  GIUD,  gird,  \ .  a.  pret.  girded,  er  jjirt.  tgy)sb*n, 
Saxon.]— I.  To  bind  round.  1  Mac— 2,  To  put  on 
so  as  to  surroiuid  or  bind. — 3.  To  fasten  by  binding. 
MHtOTU—4.  To  invest.  Shaki.—S-  To  dress;  to  ha- 
bit; to  clothe,  ilzekiel. — 6.  Jo  cover  round  as  a 
garment.  Mlloru—l.  To  reproach;  to  gibe.  Shoks. 
—8.  To  funiish;  to  equip.  itilton.—9.  'lo  encloce^ 
to  encircle.  MHion. 
To  GIRD,  gild,  V.  n.  To  lirtak  a  scornful  jest;  to 

gibe;  to  sneer.  Shaks. 
OIKD,  ginl.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  twitch;  a  pang. 

Tillotfon.  Coodman, 
OI'RDKR,  gli'ddr.s.  [from  fird.]  The  largest  piece 

of  timber  in  a  (loor.  Hnrrit. 
GI'HDLE,  gl/dl.  s.  Isvp*  I,  Sanon.]— 1.  Any  thing 
drawn  round  the  waist,  and  lid  or  buckled  —9.  En- 
closure;  circumference.    Shaks.-~3.  The  equator; 
the  torrid  /.one.  B'irun. 
To  GI'RDLE,  gli-'dl,  V.  n.  [from  the  nwin.]— 1.  To 
gird;  to  bind   as  with  a  gii-dle.  Sf>akj.—2.  To  en- 
close; to  shut  in;  to  environ.  S)uikt. 
GI'RDLEBEI,T,gliAl|.b8li,s.  [girdle  and  belt.]  The- 

belt  that  enciicles  the  Waist.  Dryden. 
GI'RDLER,  gt/dl-ftr,  s.  [from  girdle.]  A  maker  of 

girdles. 
GIRE,  jlre,  s.  [gyrus,  Latin.]  A  circle  described  by 

any  thing  in  motion. 
GIRL,  girl,  s.  [Islandick,  karlinna,  a  woman.]    A 

yijung  woman,  or  child.  AAoA-r. 
GI'RLISH,  girl'iish,  a.  [from  girl.]  Suiting  a  gitl; 

youthful.  Cnrnv. 
CI'HLISHLY,  girl'llsh-ll,  ad.   [from   girlish.]  In  a 

girlish  maimer. 
To  GIHN.  girn,  v.  n.  Seems  to  bp  a  corruption  of 
grin,    Apjilied  to  a  crabbed,  captious,  or  peevish 
person. 
GI'RUOCK,  glr'rok,  s.  A  kind  of  fish. 
GIRT,  girt,  part,  jrass.  [iVom  To  gin).] 
To  GIUT,  gilt,  v.  a.  [fitini    gird.]  "I'o  gird;  to  en- 
compass; <o  encircle.  Thomson, 
GIRT,  girt,         ? 
GIRTH,  gir'/.,    5'- 
[from  gird.]—! .  A  band  by  which  the  saddle  or  bur- 
den is  fixed  upon  the  horse.  Hilton — 2.  A  circular 
bandage,  fl'isetnnn, — 3.  The  compass  measured  by 
the  girdle.  Jdfiiion. 
To  GIR 1 H,  glrc/t,  v.  a.  To  bind  with  a  girth. 
3  0  GISE  Ground  glze,  v.  a.  Is  when  tlie  owner  oT 
it  does  not  teed  it  with  his  ow  n  stock,  but  takes 
other  cattle  (o  graze.  Bailnj, 
Gl'SLE,  gi/.'zl.  Among  the  Englisli  Saxons,  signifies 
a  pi  dge:  thus,  redgi.sie  is  a  pledge  of  peace.  Gibson. 
Gll'H,  gith.  s.  An  herb  called  Guinea  pepper. 
To  GIVE,  glv,  v.  a.  preter.  gave:  part.  pass,  given, 
[giyan,  Saxon.]— 1.   To  bestow  ;  to  confer  without 
any  price  or  reward.  Hooker. — 2.  To  transmit  from 
himself  to  another  by  hand,  speech,  or  writing;  to 
deliver;  to  impart;   to   communicaie.   Burnet,— 3, 
To  put  into  one's  possession;  to  consign. — 4.  To  pay 
as  a  price  or  reward,  or  in  exchaiijje.  S>iaks.—i.  To 
yield;  not  to  withhold.  Bncon.-d.  To  quit;  to  yieW 
as  due.  Ecc/c»—7.  To  confer;  to  impart.  Bramhall, 
—8.   To  expose;  the  shi)i  -uus  given  ?o  tif  vnves. 
Drydcn.^'i.  To  grant;  to  allow;  his  chance  vas  gi- 
ven  him.  Mierhury.—W.  To  yv«ld;not  to  deny;  7 
gnve  fiermi.fsion.  ^uttr.—H.  To  yield   without  re- 
sistance.— 12.  To  permit;  to  commission.  Pope. — 13. 
'J'o  enable;  to  allow.  Hooker.— \4.  To  pay.  Slmku 
— IS.  To  utter;  to  vent ;  to  pronounce;  hegawhard 
ti'ord.t.—l6.  To  exhibit;  to  express.  Hale.— 17.  To 
exhibit  as  the  product  of  a  calculation.  Arhvthiio*. 
-18.  To  do  any  act    of  which  the  consequence 
reaches  others;  he  gave  no  offence.  Burnet.— \9.  To 
exhibit;  to  send  forth  as  odours  from  any  body.   Ba- 
ron.—20.  To  addict;  to  apply;  he  is  a  v.an  ircll  giv- 
en.  This  mode  of  sp<>eeh  i >  obsolete.  .Ttrfno/.  Tem- 
ple.—2}.  To   resign;  to  yield  up.  Herbert.— 22.  To 
conclude;  to  suppose:  nc  vot   given  for  ruineil. 
Garth.— 23.  To  GIVK  rnvay.  To  alienate  from  one's 
self.  Sidney.  Taylor.— 2*.    To  GIVE  bark.  To  re- 
turn: to  restoif.— 25.  To  GlW.forth.  To  publish; 
to  tell.— 26,  To  GIVE  Iht:  hand,    'io  yield  pre-eni* 
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n«nce,  m  hcins;  subovdinate  or  iuteriour.— 27.  To 
felVExirr.  To  leavt;  to  quii;  t»»  ccasc.  llmuktr- 
'-28.  'i'o  GIVB  wvtfr.  'I'o  aiidict;  to  alutli  to. 
Sidwy.  Grew,— 21,  'I'o  GIVK  iruer.  To  cohclude 
luii,  ArOinhnot,—:iO.  i'o  GIVK  over.  To  Rhaiidun. 
UiulHiraa.—il.  To  GlV'li  out.  'i'o  itiucluiiu;  to 
liublijh;  to  niter.  Knollcs.—ii.  I'o  GIVK  oul.  To 
show  ill  Ittlse  appearance'.  H/iitks.— 33.  'Pu  GIVK 
up.  To  resign;  to  quit;  to  yielil.  Si(triry.—3-i.  To 
<iIVE  up.  to  abmiUoii.  SlUlirigJfetl.—35.  To 
GIVE  up.  To  il«diver.  Siuijt.— 36.  To  GIVE  waij. 
To  jii-I(l;  not  to  resist;  to  make  room  lor.  (..'tlicr. 

To  GIVJS,  glv,  V  n.— 1.  To  rush;  to  tall  on;  to  give 
tilt' asjBuli.  Hooker.— 2.  'I'o  relent;  to  grow  luoisi; 
to  luill  or  soluii;  to  Uihw.  Buruu. — 3.  To  move. 
A  Freucb  plirase.  Daniel. — 4.  To  GIVE  In.  To 
Roback^  loijiieway.  HatjzoarJ.—o.  Tu  GIVE  in- 
fo. 'I'o  ailopt;  to  embrace.  Addhon.—d-  To  GIVE 
ojf.  To  ce;ue;  to  lorbear.-??.  To  GIVE  oxier.  To 
cease;  to  act  no  more.  Hooker. — 8.  3'«  GIVE  out. 
To  iMuse;  to  yield.  HerOat. 

Gl'VEK,  glv'ir,  s.  [Irom  w  give.]  One  that  gives; 
doiiui;  bestower;  distributer;  g  ranter. 

61'ZZAHD,  gli'i&rd,  s.  [gosler,  French;  gigeria, 
Latin.]  It  is  soimliiuts  called  £-;::i«7i^—l.  Tlie 
strong  luusculous  stomach  oJ  a  fowl.  More— 2.  He 
frets  his  j^izzard,  he  harasses  his  imagination. 
H'jdiiras. 

GLA'BHI  lY,  glib'rA-ti,  s.  [Iruin  glaber,  Latin.] 
Sntootbness;  baldm  ss. 

GLA'CIAL.gliMiiil,  a.  [glacial,  French;  glacialis, 
Lat.]  Icy;  made  of  ioe;  frozen. 

To  OLA'CIATE,  glji'shi-itei,  \.  ii.  [glacies,  Latin; 
glacer,  Fr.]  To  turn  into  ioe. 

GLACIA' ITON,  gia-siii-A'slidu,  s.  [from  glaciate.] 
The  Aoi  of  turning  into  ioe;  ice  formed. 

GLA'CIS,  gli'.h,  or  gli-s4/.e,  s.  [Frencli.]  In  fortifi- 
cation, a  sloping  bank.  Harris 

GLAD,  gild,  8.  [jlset),  Saxon;  glad,  Danish.]—!. 
Cheerful;  gay;  in  a  state  ol'  hilarity.— 2.  Wearing 
a  gay  appearance;  fertile;  bright;  sliowy.  Isaiafk 
— 3.  Pleased;  ele»ated  with  joy.  I'roverbs.—A. 
PKasiiig;  e\liiUi-a(iug.  Sidney.— S.  Expressing 
gladness.     Pope. 

To  GLAD,  Rl4d,  V.  R.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  make 
glad: to  cheer;  to  exhilarate. 

To  GLA'DDEN,  giid'dn,  v.  a.  [from  glad.]  To 
cheer;  to  delight;  tu  make  glad;  to  exhilarate. 
Addi-toii. 

GLA'DDEK,  glSd'dftr.s.  [from  glad.]  That  which 
makes  glad;  one  Oiat  gladdens;  one  that  exhila- 
rates.    Dr'jdeii. 

GLADE,  glide,  s.  [from  glopan,  Sax.  hence  the 
Danikli  glod.J  A  lawu  or  upeuiug  iu  a  wuud. 
f'pe. 


GLA'UEN,    gia'dn,   "> 
GLA'DKH.elld'dar,  S' 


[from   gludiu!!,    Latin,    a  sword.]  Swordgrass;   a 

i^eiieral  name  ut  |dants  that  rite  with  a  broad  blade 

like  sedge. 
OLA'DVULNESS,  siad'fil-nSs,  s.  [glad  and  fuln««s».] 

.I<i\ ;  gladness.  Spenser.  , 

«L.\'DIAIOK.  giad-dii'iir,   s.    [Latin;     gladia- 

teur.   Fitjuch.]    A   swoiJ-player;   a    prixe-liglitLT. 

Deiih'iii,. 
CLA'DLY.  gljd'li,  8d.   [from  glad.]   Joyfully;  with 

gayety;  with  niemmcnt.  S/iuAs. 
fiLA'D.N'KSS,  glid'nis,  j.  [from  glud.]  Clieerfulneis; 

jiiv;  t-Miliatioii.  Iinidcn. 
GLA'DSO.VIK,  giad\am.  u.  [froaiglail.]-!.  Pleased; 

gay;  d.-lighted.    .ywmrr.— 2.  Causing  joy;   having 

an  an|)eui-.iuce  of  gayety.  » 

GLA'l>*OMELY,  giad'sAin-lJ.ad.  [from  gladsome.] 

With  g4  tty  and  ileliglit. 
»LA'DbOMRNESS,  g(ld',am.iiJs,  t.    [from   glad- 
some] Gav  ij ;  sliDwiiiess;  delight. 
6LAlRE,glSiV,  s.  [jjlJtp,  S.txon,  amber;  glar,  Dan. 

glass.]— I.  Tb"  whiti    of  aa  egg.    Teucha.n.—Z.  A 

kind  of  linlbdt. 
Tu  GI.  AIRE,  glirc,  V.  s.   [glairer,  French;  fmrn  the 

noun.]    I'o  suioiu'  wilii  the  white  of  an  egg.  This 

word  is  slill  useU  by  tlu'  boukbindiii 
OI.ANCE,  gliiise,  s.   [giant/,.  G.  rman.]—l.  A   sud- 

deu  thaetvt  lijj^t  ur  spleudom.-'^.  A  tirukc  or 
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dart  of  the  lieam  of  sight.  Oryden.—Z.  A  siialcb  s,i 
sight;  quick  vi^•w.  H'atts. 

'y'o  GL-INCE,  gliiise,  v.n.  [from  the  iioun.j— 1-  To 
shoot  H  sudden  ray  of  splendour.— 2.  To  tly  ofl'iii 
an  oblique  direction.  Shaks.—3.  'I'o  strike  in  an 
oblique  direciioii.  i'u[>e.—4.  To  view  with  a  quick 
cast  of  the  eye.— J.  'i'o  censure  by  oblique  hiiiu. 
Shnkifunrc, 

To  GLANCE,  glinse,  v.  a.  To  move  nimbly;  to 
shoot  obliquely.  S/iaks. 

GLA'.NCJNGLY,  gl4n's1iig-li,  ad.  [from  glance.^ 
ill  an  oblique  broken  luauntr;  transiently.  HaKe- 
■uill. 

GLAND,  gliiid,  s.  [glans,  LatiiK  gland,  French.) 
'The  glands  are  reduced  to  two  sorts,  conglobate 
aiul  conglomerate.  A  conglobnte  gltirul  is  a  little 
smooth  body,  wrapt  up  in  a  fine  skin,  by  which 
it  is  S'  paraled  from  all  the  other  parts,  only  admil- 
ling  an  artery  and  nerve  to  pass  in,  and  givmsj 
way  to  a  vein  and  excretory  caual  to  come  out.  .\ 
conglomerate  gland  is  composed  of  many  little 
conglobate i'/nH(/(,  all  tied  together.   H'isiinau. 

GLA'NDKRS,  glln'dili/,,  s.  [fioiu  gland.]  In  a 
horse,  is  the  runniug  of  a  corrupt  mutter  from  the 
nose. 

GLANDI'FEROUS,  gljndirfi-ras,  a.  [glaiis  artil 
fero,  Lat. j  Bearing  mast;  bearing  acorns. 

GLA'NDULE,  gldii'dftle,  s.  [gUsnduU,  Latin.]  A 
small  glaud  serving  to  the  secretion  of  bumourt. 
Ray. 

GLANDULO'SITY,  gl4n-diVl<5s'i-ti,s.  [from  glau- 
dulons.]  A  collection  o'ghnuls.  jBiOirn. 

GLA'NDULOUS,  gl4ii'ddllfis,  a.  [glanuulosus,  Lat.] 
Pertaining  to  the  glajids;  subsisting  in  the  glands. 
Broivu. 

r»  GLARE,  glire,  S-.  n.  [glaeren,  Dutch.]—!.  To 
sbuie  so  as  to  dazzle.  Finrfax.—2.  To  look  witli 
fierce  piercing  eyes.  Shaks.—S.  To  sh'uie  ostenta- 
tiously.   Felton. 

To  GLARE,  glire,  v.  a.  To  shoot  sach  splendour  a's 
the  eyes  cannot  bear.  Milton. 

GLARE,  gliie,  s.  [Irom  the  s-erb.]- 1.  Overpower- 
ing lustre;  spk-ndour,  such  as  da/.il-'s  the  eye. 
Pope. — 2.  A  fierce  piercing  look.  Millon. 

GLA'RKOUS.  gli'rl-tis,  a.  [glai-ieux,  Fr.  glareosus, 
Lat.  fromglaire.]  Consisting  of  viscous  transpai-ent 
matti^r.  like  the  white  of  an  egg. 

GLA'KiNCi,  gli'rliig,  a.  Applietl  to  any  thing  very 
shocking:  as,  h  glaring  crime. 

GLASS,  gl4s.  s.  i^iyey.  Saxon.]— 1.  An  artificial  sul>- 
stance  made  by  fusing  salt  and  Hint  or  sand  toge- 
ther, with  a  vehement  fire.  Pcui/mm. — 2.  A  glass 
vessi'l  of  any  kind.  Shnks.—3.  A  looking  glass;  li 
miiToiir.  Urydcn.—*.  -In  iJaur-GhXHH.  A  glass 
tised  ill  measuring  time  by  tlie  fiu<  of  sand.  S/>nks. 
— 5.  A  cup  of  glass  used  to  drink  in.  Philip.*. — S. 
The  quantity  of  wine  usually  cuiitHined  iu  aglass. 
Taylor. — 7.  A  jierspective  glass.   Diy/leii, 

GLASS,  glls,  a.  Viireuus,'  m:ide  of  glass. 

Tu  GLASS,  gl4s,  V.  a.— I.  To  see  as  in  a  glass;  (o 
re(»ri  sent  as  in  a  ghiss  or  mirrour.  Si/lru-y. — ^.  To 
casi'  ill  a  glass.  Shaks.—3.  To  cover  witli  u  glass; 
to  t;l:i7.i-.     Bonk, 

GLA'SSFUHN  ACK,  glU^'tAr-nls.  s.  [a;Iu«s  and  fur^ 
liace.]  A  furiiauc  in  which  glass  is  made  by  liquo 
factioii.  Lnrkr. 

GL.V'SSGAZING,  gUi'gi-z.lng,  a.  [glass  and  ga- 
zing.] Finical;  often  contempiuting  biinself  in  it 
mirti.ur.  A  yiUiixson.gtusi^azing,  su^iciserticeable, 
filiieal  rogue.  .K/iaks. 

GLA'SSGKINDEU,  gljs'grlml'ftr,  s.  [glHss  ami 
grinder.]  One  whose  trade  is  to  polish  and  grind 
glass. 

GLA'SSHOUSE,  gl&s'hJise.s.  [glass  and  house.]  A 
hoii  V  where  glass  is  manufactured.    Addisuh. 

GLA'SSMAN.  glils'iiili),  s.  [|,'la:.s  and  man.]  Cue 
who  sells  glas..  ■?.  ij't. 

GLA'SSMKTAL,  gl5i'm&f»l,  s.  [glass  and  niCtal.j 
Glas'i  in  fusion.  Ba mi. 

GLA'SSWOHK,  gllv'wflrk.  ».  [glass  and  woik.J 
.MuniihR'tory  of  gla<'S.  Bacon. 

GLA'SSWOR  T,  gias'wflit,  s.  A  plant.  Milton. 

GLA'SSY,glAs'»4.a.  [fromglais.")— 1.  Mcde  of  gkss; 
sitiieous.  ISacun.—i.  Resembling  glass,  as  ia 
sqivjtliiiehs  or  lustre,  ur  britilcbess.  Sartdiis- 
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GLASTONBU'UYTAor;i,gl43-sn-b6i-r4-f/i6rn',  s.  A 

speeit's  of  MEDLAR. 
GLAUCOMA,  gliw-kA'm^,  s-CyAMx-x-.ti:/;  glaucome, 
Kr.J  A  I'aiiltiu  llieeye,  wliicU  changes  ilie  cbrjsiai- 
liiit.  Iiuiiiour  iiitua  gi't;>isli  colour-  Qtiincy, 
GLAVE,  glilve,s.  [glaive,  French.]  A  biuad  sword; 

a  t'ulchioii.  tairJ'iLt. 
To  GL'AVKR,  gli'vflr,  v.  ii.    [elave,    Welsh,  flatte- 
ry-.]   I'o  tiatter;  to  wheedle.  L'Entrange. 
To  GLAZE,  gljlze,  v.  a.  [tn  glass,  only  accidentally 
Taried.] — 1.   I'o  furnish  us  with  windows  of  glass. 
Bacon- — 2.  To  cover  with  glass,  as  potters  dolheir 

earthen    wart.— 3.   To  overlay     with   something 

shhiingaiid  peljueid.     Grexo. 
GLA'ZIER.  gli'zh&r.  s.  [corrupted  from  glasier.] 

One  whose  trade  is  to  make  glass  w  indows. 
OLEAD,  glide,  s.  A  buzzard  hawk;  a  kite. 
GLEAM,  glime,  s.  LS<^^"""'>  ^a^-j  Sudden  shoot  of 

light;  lustre;    brightness.    Mtltoiu 
To  GLEAM,  gliine,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 

shine  with  sudden  coiuscatiou.   Thornton.— 2.  'I'o 

shine.     Thomson. 
OLE'AMY,  gli'iui,    a.    [from    gleam.]     Flashing; 

darciugsuddin  coruscations  of  light.    Popt. 
To  GLEAX,   glJiie,  v.   a.  [glaner,  French.]—!.  To 

pither  what  the  reapers  of  the  harvest  leave  be- 
hind.   Dryden,—2.    To   gather  any  tiling  thinly 

•cattered.  Shakspeare. 
GLEAN,  gline,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Collection  made 

laboriously  by  slow  degrees.  Dryden> 
GLEA'WER,  gli'iiftr,  s.  [from  gkan.]— 1.  One  who 

gathers  after  the  reapers.  Thomson.— 2.  One  who 

gathers  any  thing  slowly  and  laboriously.    Locke. 
GLEA'NING,  gli'ning  s.  [trom  glean.]  The  act  of 

gleaning,    or  thing  gleaned.    Alterbmy. 
GLEBE,  gl4be,  s.   [gleba,  Latin.]-!.    Turf;  soil; 

ground.     Drydeii.—2.  The  land  possessed  as  part 

of  the  revenue  of' an  ecclesiastical  benefice.    Spel- 

man. 
GLE'BOUS,  gli'bfts,?. 
GLE'BY,gl4'bJ.         S 

[from  glebe.]  Turlv.  Prior. 
GLEAD,   glide,  a.    [ghbasliOe,   Saxon.]    A   kite. 

Vent. 
GLEE,  gl44,  s.  [glisje,  Saxon.]  Joy;   merriment; 

gayttj-.  Gay. 
OLEED,  glide,  s.[from  ^lopan,  Saxon,  to  glow.]  A 

hot  glowing  coal. 
GLE'EFUL.  glii'fil.a.  [glee  and  full.]  Gay;met^ 

rj;  cheerful.     Sfiaks, 
GLEEK,  gliik,  s.  [5I155P,  Sax.]  Musick;  or  musici- 
an.   Shakspeare. 
To  GLEEK.gliik,  V.  a.  [glisman,  Sax.]  To  sneer; 

(o  gibe;  to  droll  upon.  Shaks. 
To  GLEEN,  gliiu,  v.  n.  To  shine  with  heat  or  po- 
lish.    Prior. 
GLEF/SOME,  gliS'sftm,  a.   [from    glee.]    Joyous. 

IV.  Browne. 
GLEET,  gliit,  s.  [jhttan,  Sax.]  A  sanious  ooze;  a 

thin  ichor  from  a  sore.  IVneman. 
To  GLEET,  gliit,  V.  n.  [from  the    noun.]— 1.  To 

drip  or  ooze  with  a  thin  sanious  liquor,  lyiscman.— 

2.  i'o  run  slowly.  Clw.yiie. 
GLE'ETY.  glii'ti,  a.  [fiom  gleet.]   Ichorj;  thinly 

sanious.  IViseman. 
GLEN,  1,'ltn,  s.  [gleann,  Erse.]  A  valleyj  a  dale. 

S/ienser.. 
GLKW,   glA,  s.  [gluten,   Latin.]  A  viscous  cement 

nutde  by  dissolving  the  skins  of  animuls  in  boiling 

vrater,  i)nddr}ing  the  jelly. 
GLIB.  gl?b,  a.  (from '.f.(>5-.    SkinMr.']—l.   Smooth; 

slippery;  so  formed  ns  10  be  easily  moved.   Burnet. 

— 2.  Smooth;  voluble.  Shaks. 
GLIB,  gitli,  s.  Thick  curled  bush  of  hair  hanging 

down  ovrr  the  eye*.  Sjienser. 
To  GLIB,  ijllb.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  cas- 
trate.   Shaks/iivirr. 
GI.IB'BEKY,  gllb'bir-J,  s.    [from   glib.]    Smooth- 

fjci-d. 
GLl'BLY,  gUb'li,  nd.  [from  glib.]  Smoothly;    volu- 
bly. Gov.  of  llir  Tnn^ue- 
GLI'KNESS.  gllb'nis,  ».  [from  glib.]    Smoothness; 

sli|>periness.  Chupman. 
To  GLIDE.  gHdi',  v.  n.  [^hMan,  Saxon.]— 1.    To 

flow   gently  and  silently.    FairJ'at.-'i'   To  past 
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gently  and  vt  itliout  tumult.— 3.  T«  move  iwilVly 
iinii  smoothly  along. 
GLIUE,  glide,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Lapse;  act  oriiuiii> 
n.  r  of  passing  smoothly.  Shaks. 

GLl'UER,  gll'dftr,s.  [Iroin  glide.]  One  tliat  glides. 

GLIKE.  gllke.  s.  [5I15,  Sax.  SeeGLEEK.]  A  sneer; 
a  scoit.  S/iakspeure. 

To  GL'IMMER,  gllm'm3r,v.  n.  [glii»imer, Danish.] 
—1.  I'o  shine  fitindy  Shaks.— 2.  I'o  be  perceived 
imperfectly;  to  appear  faintly.    U'oUon. 

GLI'MMEH,  glin/mflr,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1. 
K^iiit  splendour;  weak  light.— 2.  A  kind  ot' fossil. 
IfoothvarU. 

GLIMPSE,  gllmps,  a.  [glimmen,  Dutch.]—!.  A. 
weak  taint  light.  Locke.— 2.  A  quick  flashing 
li^ht.  Milton.— t.  Transitory  lustre.  Dryrien — 4. 
Short  Heeling  enjoyment.  Prior.— 5.  A  shoit 
transitory  vi.w.  UakcialL—d.  The  exhibition  of  a 
faint  n  semblante. 

To  GLIMPSE,  gllmps,  v.  n.  To  api)ear  by  glimpses. 
Drayton. 

To  GH'STEN,  gUs'sn,  v.  n.  [glittan,  German.]  To 
shim  ;  to  sparkle  with  light.    Thomson. 

To  GLI'SIER,  glU'ifir,  v.  n.  [gUsteren,  Dutch.} 
To  shiiK';  to  be  bright.    S/zenser. 

GLl'SI  ER,  gUs'tflr,  s.  See  CLYSTER. 

To  GLI'TTKR,  glit'tar,  v.  n.  [xlitm.an,  Sax,]-J. 
To  shine;  to  exhibit  lustre;  to  >;leaiii.— 2.  To  be 
specious;  to  be  striking.  lietoy  0/ Piety. 

GLI'l'TER,  glit'tftr,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Lustre; 
brijfht  show.  Collier. 

GLI'TTERAND,  glh'tfir-ind,  part.  Shining; 
sparkling. 

GLIT lERINGLY,  gllt'tfirlng-lJ,  ad.  [from  glit- 
ter.] 'With  shining  lustre. 

To  GLOAK,gl6re,  v.  a.  [gloren,  Dutch.]  To  squint; 
to  look  askew.   Skinner. 

To  GLOA'I",  glote,  v.  n.  To  cast  side-glances  as  a 
timorous  lover.  Reive. 

GI.O'BARD,  glo'bird,  s.  [from  glow.]  A  glow 
worm. 

GLO'BATED,  glol^i-tli!,  a.  [from  globe.]  Formed 
in  shaia-ofa  globe;  spherical:  spheroidical. 

GLOBE,  globe,  s.  [glolx-,  French;  gWbus,  Latin.^ 
—1.  A  sphere:  a  ball;  a  round  body;  a  body  of 
which  every  ]  ""'t  of  the  surface  is  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  centre.— 2.  The  terraqueous  hall. 
Stepney.— 3,  A  sphere  in  which  the  various  regions 
of  the  earth  are  geographically  ilepicted,  or  the 
constellations  are  laid  down  accuitling  to  ilieir 
places  in  the  sky.  Creec/u—4.  A  body  of  soldiers 
dr;iwn  into  a  circle. 

GLOBE  Amaranth,  or  everlasting  Jtotca;  glibe,  s. 

GLOUE  iJmJ!/,  el obe,  s.  A  kind  ot  Hower. 

GLOBE  F;.«A,  globe,  s.  A  kmd  ot  orbicular  fish. 

GLOBE  Thistle,  ilibe.s.  A  plant.  Miller. 

GLOBO'SE,  gl6'b6se,  a.  [globosus,  Lat.]  Spbericah 
roinid.  Milton. 

GLOBO'SITY,  gl6-b3s'i-t4,  s.  [from  globose.]  Sphe- 
ricity; sphericalness.  Ray. 

GLCBOUS.gli'bSs,  a  [globosus,  Latin.]  Sphericali 
round.  Milton. 

GLO'BULAR,  gl3b'&-l4r,  a.  [glolwsus,  Latin.]  la. 
form  or  a  small  sj)'m  re;  loiuid;  spheiical. 

GLO'BUIARIA.  fclSli'  -lil-ii-.*,  s.  [Latin,  globu- 
laire,  Fr.]  A  fiosculous  llower,  cunsi:>ting  ot  many 
Hoiets.  Miller. 

&LO'BULE,gl3b'ile,s.  [gh>bule,  French;  globulus, 
Lat.]  Such  a  sniall  particle  of  matjer  as  is  of  a 
globular  or  spherical  figure,  as  the  red  particles  of 
the  blood.  N^vton. 

GLO'BULOUS.  pidb'fi  Ifls,  a.  [from  globule.]  In 
t'urm  of  a  small  sphere;  vonnd.  Boyle. 

To  GLO-MERATE,  gl^n.'irite,  v.  a.  [glomero. 
Lilt.]  To  gHtherinto  a  t;Hll. 

GLOMERA'IION,  gld:n-Si-AMiJn,  s.  [from  glo- 
nierate.]  A  body  (onned  into  a  ball.  Bacon. 

GLO'MEROUS,  gldi.i'Ji^fts.  a.  [glomimsus,  Latin.ji 
Gathered  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

GLOOM,  gl55m,  s.  [slomanj,  Saxon,  twilight.]- 
1.  Iriijiertect  darkness;  (liiinalness;  obscurity;  de- 
fect of  light.  Milton,— 2.  Cloudiness  ol  aspect;  hea- 
viness of  mind;  sullenness. 

To  GLOOM,  glS4«,  T.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
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shineobsetmly,  ai  the  iw  liglit.— 2.  lo  bt  cluuiij-, 
to  be  dark.— 3.  To  !>••    .elaiicliol> ;  lo  bt-  sullen. 

OLOtyMILY,  (?lftSui'i-l4.  ad.  [lit.ii.  kIoomm  ]-1.  Ob- 
scurely; dim!) ;  wiUiout  p  itect  li>>bt;  (lUinnlly.- 
2.  Sullenly;  wjih  cluiuly  ai[>' ci;  with  dark  iiut-n- 
tioiis;  not  cht^rfullv    Di  yilen. 

GLOO'MINESS,  glX4ii.'inJs,  a.  [from  gloomy  1— 
■I.  VVant  of  liirlit;  wii'.c.int);  impctfVut  liRht;  dis- 
ninlness.— 2.  Waiu  of  cheerfuluess;  cJuudiness  of 
look    Cottier, 

©liOO'MY,  Kldiin'i,  a.  [from  gloom.]— I.  ObsCTire; 
imperlevtly  illiiiuiuated;  uliKost  dark*  Di ytlcn. 
Pufie.—2.  Dark  of  coiiiplevioii.  Mitton—'i  Sullen; 
in<  I  'Ufholj ;  cloudy  ot  look;  heavy  o;  heart. 

CLCBIEU,  eii'rld,  a  [from  glory]  Illustrious; 
honourable.  Milton. 

€LORlFlCA'T10N,  glo-ri-fi-ki'shftn.  s-  [uloiifi- 
cation,  Frmch,  from  glorify.]  Tlie  act  of  giving 
glory.  Tntjiur, 

TbGLO'IUFY,  glJ'ii-fl.  v.a.  [glorifier.  Fr.ncli.]— 
1-.  To  procure  honour  or  pi-aise  to  one.  Banir'. — 

2.  To  pay  honour  or  pi-ajse  in  worsliip.  Hooka: — 

3.  To  praise;  to  honour;  to  txiol. — 4.  To  exalt  to 
glor\  or  dignity.  Jionians. 

GLO'RIOl'S,  glo'r^aK.  a.  [gloriotiis,  Latin.]— 1. 
Noble;  iUustriuus;  exa.  Ileut.— 2.  Boastful;  proud; 
lmiiglii\;  oiteiiiatioi.s. 

GLO'RidUSLY,  gl6i4-6s'4,  ad.  [from  glorious.] 
Nobly;  splei'diilly;  illuitiiuusly.  Po'ie 

GLO'RY,  glo'i  i,  s  [gloria,  Latin.]- 1.  Praise  pnid 
in  adoniion.  Lukf~-2.  The  lelicity  ofhtav.  n  pre- 
pared lor  those  that  pl.-ase  God.—  }.  Honour; 
praise;  fam- ;  ivuown;  Ctlibrity.  Si<iniy.—i- 
Splemiour;  luagnifiuenre.  MaUheu'.—i.  Lustre; 
brightness.  Pujtt.—d.  A  circle  of  rays  whic'j  sur- 
rounds the  heads  iiJ'  saints  in  (  ictuns.— 7.  Pridi; 
boMstfiiliiufs;  arrogiiiiCe.  l(l<idom.—S.  Giiieiuns 
pride    SiitTiey. 

To  GLO'RY,  glA'ii,  v.  n.  [glurior,  Latin.]  To  boast 
in;  to  be  prond  tif.  Sidney, 

ToGLOSE,  gl4ze,v.  a.  To  flatter)  to  collogue. 

GLOSS,  gl3s,  s  [>..  trn-;  ^lose,  Frcncli.]— I.  A 
scholium;  a  camment.  Davie^.—i,  An  iiiterpreta- 
tiou  artfully  sjiecious;  a  specious  ^  pr 'Sei.tiliun. 
Honker-— 3.  SiijH-rficial  lustre.  Bacon-  C.'u:{miun. 

To  GLOSS,  gld\  V.  II.  [slow-r,  Frinch.]— 1-  To  com- 
ment. T)ryili:a  — 2.  To  make  sly  niiiurks    Priur. 

To  GLOSS,  gliis.  V.  a.— 1,  To  explain  by  eoiuinem. 
Donne,— 2,  To  pnlliatc  bji  specioiH  ''xpiisiti"ii  or 
repri>s< ntatiou.  Hooker,— 3.  To  iiiib-  Uish  with  su- 
perficl«l  lustre. 

OLO'SSARIST,  gl6^'.ar■lst,  s,  Tlie  writer  of  a 
glosiarv. 

GLO'SSARY.  gl8sSS.i4.  s.  [glossarium,  Latin.]  A 
dictionary  of  obscure  oraiiti<ju:>tc-d  woitls. 

GLOSSA'TOR.  irlis'si'l  4i-,  >.  [glossatrur,  French.] 
A  writer  of  glo»s-s;  a  co-i.niinlalor.  ylyli^e. 

GLO'SSER,  gids'ifir,  s.  [glos.'iariiis  Laiiii.]— 1.  A 
scholaist;  a  tHimni.ntator. — 2.    A  poli'her. 

GLtysSINESS,  glAs'si-nSs,  s.  [from  glossy.]  Smooth 
polish;  siipei-fioinl  lustiv.  Bu'll': 

GLOSSO'GUAPHKR.  gl3s.,dc;Vil-lflr,  s.  [-^^M<rff» 
and  %v     .]  A  scholiast:  a  ooiri  I'-i.iiuor. 

GLOSSO'GRAPHY.  glSs-sftfr'gra  f4,  ».  [;.  ^.•""rir* 
and  %-(?•.]  The  writing  ot   comnientarii's. 

GLO'=?SY,  glAs'si,  a.  [from  gloss.]  Shining;  smoothly 
piilishrd. 

GLf/r  ITS.  dlAt'tfss.  [In  Anatomy .T  The  head  of 
th.   wind-pipe,  the  upertuve  of  the  lai-yiix. 

GI.OVB.  gUl*-,  I.  [slope,  Sax.]  Cover  of  th.-  hands. 
Drayton 

To  GLOVE,  gift  v.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover 
as  with  a  glove.    Cleavel/:Tul. 

GLCVER,  glftv'Ar,  s  [tVojn  glovr.]  One  whose 
trade  is  to  make  or  sell  K;lo*e$.  S/iakf, 

To  GLOUT,  glidi,  v.  u.  To  pout;  to  look  sullen. 
Chaftmao, 

To  GLOW,  glA,  v.n.  fjlopan,  Saxon.1-1.  To  be 
heated  so  as  to  shine  without  llame.  Hnken'ill.—2. 
To  burn  with  vehement  h>at.  .Vmi<A  — 3.  To  frel 
heat  of  body.  Arldiaon-—* ■  To  evhibit  n  strong 
bright  colour-  MUtojt.—S.  To  fe.l  passion  ol  mind, 
or  activity  of  fancy.  Prior,— 6.  To  rage  ut  b\ttn  as 
>9a5^on>  Shadw. 
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To  C;LOW,  glA,  V.  a.  To  make  hot  to  as  to  shioCt 

SlinA-ipe<ire. 

GLOW,  glA,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— I.  Shining  heat^— 
2.  Vcliinii-iiiv  of  passion. — 3.  Brightness  or  vivid- 
ness of  colour.     Shiiks- 

GLO'WWORM,  glA'wirm,  s.  [glow  and  worm,'} 
A  sM.uU  creeping  grub  with  a  luminous  tail. 
Halter 

To  GLOZE.  glAze,  v.  n.  Tsl'  ran.  Saxon.]— 1.  To 
flatter;  towheedl^;  in  insinuate;  to  fawn.  South.— 
2.  To  i-oraincnt.   Shaks. 

GLOZE,  glAa ,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Flattery; 
insi.^uHtiun.  Shaks.— 2.  Specious  show;  gloat. 
Sidney 

GLVE,gl6.  s.  [glu,  Fr.]  A  viscous  body  commonly 
made  by  builiHg  the  skins  of  animals  to  a  gelly} 
a  cement.  Bia^kmure, 

To  GLUE,  gli,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun-]— 1.  To  join 
with  a  viscous  cem,  nt.  £cf/w,— 3.  To  hold  toge- 
ther. Neii'ton.-~3.  To  join;  to  unite;  lo  iuviscaie. 
'J'lllotson, 

GLUE'B01LER,.p,lfi'biii;-fii-,  s.  [glue  and  boiLJ 
One  whose  trade  is  to  niike'glue. 

GLU'EK.  i;li'fir,  s.  [from  glue.]  One  who  cements 
with  gin. . 

GLUM,  glftra,  a.  [A  low  cant  word.]  Sullen;  stu!}> 
bornly  Rrave.  Guardian. 

To  GLUT,  gifit,  V.  !i.  [ouglouiiv,  Frtojch;  glutio, 
Liitin.]— 1.  To  swallow;  to  devour.  Milton.— 1,  To 
cloy;  to  fill  b'jond  sutlicifiicv.  Bncnn.—3.  To 
t;  St  or  delight  tveu  to  taiietj.— 4.  To  overfill;  to 
load.  Aibit/linut.—i.  Tosatunitt.  Boyle, 

GLUT,  gldl,  s.  [froii.  the  verb.]— 1.  Thnt  v«hich  is 
gorgi<l  or  swalhiwid.  AliltiyU—i.  Plenty  evcu  to 
loathing  ..nd  satiety.  MiUnn  —3.  More  thau 
enough;  overmuch  Ben  J,.nso)U—A.  Any  thin^ 
tl'.;.t  nils  up  a  pass:'Ei .    H'avd. 

GLL'UNOUS,  gli't?-i.6s,  a.  [tclutintux,  French.] 
Gljy;  siscuus;  tenacious.  Baton, 

GLU'TINOUSNESS,  trli'tl-nas-uls,  s.  [from  gluti. 
Dous]  viscosity;  !•  uacily.  C/ici/iie. 

GLU'TTON,  iria''in,  s.  iplouloii,  French]— 1.  One 
who  iiululg.  s  himself  tou  much  in  eating.  Prior.— 
2.  Oaeeiger  in  any  t!iii>g  to  excess.    Convley. 

To  GIU'TiOXISE,  glfti'fiii-ize,  v.  a.  [from  glut- 
ton^ To  phiy  tlie  .-linlon. 

GLU'  i  1  ONOUS.  gl&t'tiiii-as  a.  Given  to  escessis* 
leedilig.  Rrtleii^h. 

GLU'nONoi'.SLY,    glfii't&n-aLi-lJ,  ad.  With  the 

voracity  of  a  gliitKin. 
GLU'l'lONY,  gliSit&n-J.  s.    [glutounie.  Fr.]  E.\- 

Cess  ofeatnjg:  luxury  ol  the  table.  Arbiithnot. 
GLU'Y,  gli'i.  a.  I  from  glue.]    Viscous;  tenacious; 

cfliiiinoiis. 
GLJ'SN,  glln,  s.  [Irish.]    A  hollow  betweeu   two 

moiint>iij)s.     S/>eiiser. 
To  GNAK.  i.i,-.     7 
luGNAHL,  iiiil.  r*"^'" 

IS'.yW'",  Saxon.]  to  growl;  to  murmur;  to  snarl; 

S;ns,r 
ONA'HLED,  ni/lld,  a.  Knotty.  Shaks. 
To  (.NASH.  iiAih.  v     a.    [knascheii,  Dutch.]    To 

stiiki   leyetl.er;  to  clash,  lirijden. 
Tu  GNASH,  ii4sb,  V.   ii.— 1.  To  grind  or  collide  the 

teeth.  Ma'thew.—2.    To   rage  even  to   collision  •f 

the  teeth. 
GN.\f,  nil.  J.  [ji'ivt,  Saxon.]— 1.    A  small  winged 

slin^rii.g  insect.  S>inkt,—2.  Any  tiling  proverbially 

smaM. 
GNA'  rFI.OWF,R,iiit'(l4i-fir,  s.  [gnat  and  flower.] 

Th'  beeflowc'r. 
GNA'rs\AI'PER.nJi'si.J|>.pfir,s.[guat  and  snap.] 

A  bird  so  cii'h  d.  Hnh-rll. 
To  GNAW.  uiw.  V  ::.  [giiajan,  Saxon.]- 1.  To  eat 

by  itegi-en;  to  devour  hy  slow  corrosion.  Dryden» 

—2.  To   bite    in   agony   or   rngc    .V/io.Vx.— 3.     To 

wear   away   by  hitiiii;.     Sandys.— A.    To   fret;   to 

waste;   to   corrode.— 5.    To  pick  with  the  teeth. 

Dnjden. 
To  GN'.\M%  niw.  V.  n.  To  exercise  theleith.  * 

GNA'WER,  i.a«'ir,    s.    [from   gtvaw.]    One  thatX* 

gnaws. 
GNO'MON,  ni'raSn,  s.  [>i.«.*.n.]  The  hand  or  pin 

of  HdiaU    Harrii'  Broivn. 
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Fite.ftr,  till,  fit;— mi,  ni?t;— plw,  p!n;— 

XSKO'MONICKS,  no'mdii-Ik»,  «.  [yv«,«ov.<i,.]   A  sci-^  GOAD,  gjile,  s.  [jab,  S«x.]  A  pointed  iDUr^liOf^'. 
ence  which  teaches  to  hiid  the  just  projiortioii  nf]     vith  which  oxen  are  driren  forward. 

To  GOAD,  ^6dt■.%•.  a.  [flora  the  nouu.]~l' To  prick 


shadows  tor  the  cODttruction  o(°  all  kinds  of  sun 
and  moun  dials. 

GNO'STIC,nd»'iJk,s.  [fram  yiwrx ..,  Gr.]  ^nt- of  a 
peculiar  sect  among  the  early  Christians.  Sfiqfies- 
htery. 

To  GO,  go,  V.  n.  pret.  I  went,  I  have  gone,  gan, 
Saxon.]— !•  I'o  walk;  to  move  step  by  sttp.  S/ia/^v. 
—2.  To  move,  not  stand  still.  Ma!fhew,—3.  1  o 
walk  solemnly.  HookeT.~i.  To  wrtik  Irisurel), 
not  run.  Shakt.—i.  To  travel;  to  jomney  a-lbot. 
S/Hlton.—d.  Toproceeil;  to  make  a  progress.  Dnj- 
iien.—T.  To  remove  from  place  to  place.  Shak.i.— 
•.  To  (iepait  fi-om  a  pi  ice;  to  move  from  s  place. 
Cmiiley.—9,  To  n40ve  or  pass  in  .tny  manner,  or 
to  any  end.  Herbert. — lo.  To  pass  in  company 
villi  others.  'J'fmple.—ll  To  proceed  in  any  couisc 
of  lite  good  or  bad.  EzekieU— 12.  To  proci  ed  in 
tnental  operation.  Dig/)y.~i3.  To  lake  aiy  rnad. 
Deul. — 14.  To  march  in  a  hostile  or  warlike  m:ui- 
tier.  Shaks.— 15.  To  change  state  or  oiiinion  for 
better  or  worse;  affhirs  go  to  ruin.  Knolles—\6. 
To  apply  one's  sell;  he  went  to  his  studies.  Bentley. 
—17.  To  have  recourse  to.  Cor.— 18.  To  be  about 
to  do;  I  am  i;oiuf;  to  live.  Locke. — l'}-  To  shift;  to 
pass  life  not  quite  well;  /  go  funi-ard  as  I  can. 
Lorke.—IO.  To  decline;  to  tend  toward  death  er 
ruin;  we  thought  his  credit  going.  Shaks.— 21.  To 
be  in  party  or  d,  sign.  Dryden-— 22.  To  escape. 
2  Mac— 23.  To  tend  to  aiy  act.  Shaks.— 24.  To 
be  uttered.  Addison.— iS.  To  be  talked  of;  to  be 
known;  this  tale  went  t.'iroiigh  the  toivn.  Addison. 
^—29.  'l"o  pass;  to  be  received;  light;' guineas  ivill 
not  go.  Sidney. — 27.  To  inovr  Ijy  nl^■cllanism;  the 
Jack  ijoes.  Otxray. — 28.  To  l)e  in  motion  from  ■«  hat- 
ever  cause.  Shaks. — 29.  To  move  in  any  direction. 
Shaks.— 30.  To  flow,  to  pass;  to  have  a  course — 
31.  To  have  any  teiidencj.  Drydcn.—32.  lo  be  in 
Estate  of  compact  or  piirtnenhip.  L'Estrange.— 
33.  To  be  r-  gulaled  by  any  motion;  to  proceed 
upon  principli  s.  Spralt.— 34.  'lo  be  pregnant;  a 
hare  goes  a  month.  Shak\:—^5.  To  pass;  not  to 
remain.  Judges.— 36.  To  pass;  not  to  be  retcined. 
Shaks.— 37.  lo  be  expended.  Felton.—3S.  To  be 
in  order  of  time  or  pbice;  this  nnrite  goes' _/trjY. 
tVaUs.— 39.  To  reach  or  be  extended  to  any  de- 
gree. Locke. — 40.  To  extend  to  tons'  qiientes. 
L'Estrange.— 41.  To  reach  by  effects,  ll'ilkins. — 

43.  To  lixtend  in  meaning.  Dryden.— 43.  To 
spread;  to  be  dispersed;    to  reach  further.  Tate.— 

44.  To  IiaveinHoencc;  lobe  of  weight.  Tciiiftle.— 

45.  To  he  rated  one  with  another;  to  be  consider- 
ed with  regard  to  greater  or  lesser  worth.  Ar'jiitfi- 
;ioJ.— 4fi.  To  contribute;  to  conduce;  to  coiicnr. 
Collier. — 47.  'I'o  fall  out,  or  terminate;  to  succeed. 
Bacon.— 48.  To  lie  in  any  state.  Chron.—49.  To 
proceed  in  train  or  consequence.  Shaks. — ,S0.  To 
GO  about.  To  attempt;  to  endeavour.  Shukf. — .51. 
To  GO  asiile.  'I'o  trr;  to  deviate  from  the  rigfit- 
Ifumbrrs.— 52.  To  GO  Oclrcccit.  To  interpose;  to 
moderate  between  two,  Shaks.—53.  'To  GO  by.  To 
pass  away  unnotioed.— 5-1.  To  GO  by.  To  find  or 
get  in  the  conclusion.  M/llon.— 55.  'to  GO  by.  'lo 
obsri-ve  as  a  rule.— 50.  T«  GO  cloun.  To  be  swal- 
lpwed;tobe  received,  not  rejected.  Dryden— 57, 
To  GO  in  and  Old.  To  do  the  business  of  life  Psa. 
.^58.  To  GO  in  and  mtt.  'lo  lie  at  libertj.— S"  To 
GO  ojf'.  lo  die:  to  go  out.  ot  life;  to  decease.  Tat. 
—00.  To  GO  off.  'ill  depart  from  a  post.  Shaks;— 
01.  To  GO  on.  To  m;ike  attack.  Ben  Junsun—M. 
To  GO  on.  To  proceed.  Sidney.— 63.  To  GO  over. 
To  r*v(dtj  to  bi  take  hiinsell  to  another  parly. 
Siuift.—<i4.  To  GO  out.  To  go  upon  any  expedi- 
tion. Shakt. — 6i  T(i  (;0  out  'fo  be  exiiuguislied. 
Bacon.— 66,  To  GO  through.  To  per  «jrm  ihorough- 
Jj';  to  execute.  .Sidn'-/.—>^7.  To  GO  through,  'lo 
luffer;  in  uuderiro.  Ar'x.ihnot. 

.OO-TO,  gi-l&d',  iiiterj.   Come,  come,  take  the  right 
'■■     course.  A  scornUil  ixhoriulion.    Sjtenser. 
GO-'HY,  go  bl', s.  Delusion;  artilice;  circiimveniiun. 

Collier. 
GO-CAKT,  go'kirt,  s.  [go  and  c.irt.]   A  miclilne  in 
wliicli  cLilareii  are  enclosed  lo  t«:acli  tlicm  to  walk. 


Prior. 
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or  drive  witli  a  goad.— S>  To  incite;   to  stimulates 

to  instigate.  Dtyden. 
GOAL,  gile,  s.  [gaule,  French.]— I.  The  landmark 

set  up   to   boniul  a   ract.— 2.  The   starting  post. 

Dryden,— 3.  TKe  final  purpose;  the  eud  to  viuicli 

a  design  tends.  Pope. 
GOAR,  gAre,  s.  [goror,  WeUb.]  Any  edging  sewcil 

tiponclotli. 
GO.\T,  g6te,  s<  [sac,  Saxon.]  A  ruminant  animal 

that  beems  a   middle  speciei  between  deer  au4 

sheep.  Pear  ham. 
GOA'l'BEARl),  gJte'bird,  i.  [goat  and  beard.]  A 

plant.  Miller. 
GOA'ICHAKER,     gJte'tshi-fillr,   s.      A   kind  sf 

beetle. 
GOA'lHERD,  gote'liSrd,  s   [gar  and  bi-H»,Saxg 

One  «  hose  employnicnt  is  to  tend  goat?. 
GOA'TMAHJORAM,g6te'mar-jar-4m,».  GOATS. 

BEARD. 
GOA  1  S  Rue.^htci'M,  s.  A  plant. 
GOATS-TliORN.  goies7/i6rn,  s.  A  phnt.  Milton, 
GOA'llSH, gote'lsb,  a.  [from  goat.]  Resembling  • 

goat  ill  r.Miikness,  or  lust.  More, 
GOB,  K^b.  s.  Lgobe,  French.]  A  small  quantity. 
GO'BBET,gdl)'l)lt,s.[gwbe,  French.]    A  mouthfuf; 

a  liinip.  Sandii^s  Travels. 
Tu  GO'BBE  r,  gdb'bit,  v.  a.  To  »wallo\v  at  a  mouth. 

ful.  L'Eitratige. 
To  GO'BBLE,  gdb'bl,  v.  a.  [gober,  French-l  To 

swallow  hastilv  with  tumult  and  noise.  Prior. 
GO'BBLER,  gS'h'bl  tir,  s.  [from  gobble.]  One  that 

<levours  in  haste. 
GO-BETWEEN,  gS'bi-twJJn,    {go  and  between^] 

One  that  transacts  business  by  running  between 

two  parties.     Sliakspeare. 
GO'BLEI.gSb'lJt,  s.  [gobelet,Fr.]  A  bowl,  or  cop. 

Dcnham. 
GO'BI.IN,  g3b'l!n,  s.  [French;  gobelina,  Lat]— * 

An  evil  spirit;  a  walking  spiiit;  a  fiightful  phaB> 

torn.  Locke, — 2.  A  fairy;  an  elf.  S/iakf. 
GOD.  e-3d,  s.  [jo's,  Saxon,  which  likewise  signifies 

eond.]— 1.  Tiie  supreme  Being.  John— 2,   A  false 

god;  an  idol.  Shaks.— 3.  Any  person  or  tbiug  deifi- 
ed or  too  much  honoured.  Shaks. 
To  GOD,  g6d,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Te  deify;  to 

exalt  to  divini-  honours.  Shaks. 
GO'DCHILD.  g3d'tsblld,s.  [god  and  child.]  A  term 

of  spiriiiial  relation;  one  fur  whom  one  became 

sponsor  at  baptism,  and  promised  to  see  educated 

as  a  Christian. 
GO'D-DAUGHTER,    g3d'd,U-tAr,     s.    [god    and 

daughter.]  A  girl  for  whom  one  became  sponsor  iU 

baptism. 
(rO'DDESS,  g5d'd8s,s.[from  god.]  A  female  divini- 
ty.    Dryden. 
GO'DDESS-LIKE,  gdd'dSsHke,  a.    Resembling,  u 

Roddtss.  Pope 
GO'b-FATHEU,  gdd't^Tnar,  s.  [god  and  rather."; 

The  sponsor  at  the  font.  Bacon. 
GO'DHKAD.  gSd'hSd,  s.   [from  god.]— 1.  Godship; 

d.-iiy;  divinity;  divine  nattue.  Milton,— i^  A  deity 

in  pnrson;  a  god  or  goddess. 
GO'DLESS,  g^d'lSs,  a.  [from   god.]  Without  setisf. 

or  duty,  to    God;  ath,  istical;   wicked;  irreligious, 

impious.  Hooker.  Dn/dcn, 
GO'DLIKK,g3d'llke,a.  [god  and  like.]  Divine;  rt 

seml.linii'  a  divinity.  Mdlvn. 
GCDUNG,   gdd'Hng,   «.  [from  god.]     A  little  di- 

vinil>'. 
GO'DLINESS,  cr6a'l4-nis,  s.  [from  godly.]- 1-  Pi'  ty 

to  God— 2.    G?ii'r»l  observation  of  all  theduiitv 

prescribed  bv  religion.  Hooker, 
GODLY,   gad'li,   a.    [from  gwl.]— 1.  Pioui   toward 

God.  C'nmnoti  Prayer.— 2,  Good;  righteous;  reli- 

e'nn>..  Psalmt, 
GO'DLV,  vM'\h.  ad.  Piously;  righteously.  Hooker, 
GO'DI.YHKAD,  gdt'.-li-liM,  ».  [from  godly.]  Good- 

nts>i;  righteousness-  Sl'enser, 
GO'UMO'l  HEB,g4d'in4rH-ar.s.rgi>d  and  motliet.J 

A  woman  who  has  b.  cooie  spm.soriii  liaptisin. 
GO'DSUIP,  g6d'ili!p,  s   [from  god.] 'I'lie  rank  or 

character  of  a  god;  deity;  divinit>.  rrivr. 


GON 


GOR 


~ni,  mJve,  nir,  nftt;— tibe,  lib,  b&H;-^!!;— p&&n(i;—tAin,  THU. 


ttO'DSON,    gSd'sAn,  s.    [goil  and  son.]    Om-    to, 

wliom  one  bus  been   sponsor  at  tbe  font.  Shak^- 

pearr. 
OO'DWAUD,  giil'*4id,  a.    To  Godivartl  is  toxi-ard 

Cod. 
©0'i»WIT,g3  !'wl(,8.  [jott.  good,  and  piCa,  Saxon.] 

A  bird  of  partioiilar  rii-licacy.  Cowley. 

[cnrruptfd  hxxn  God  shield,  or  protect.] 

GO'KL,  g4'Jl,a.  uXi>l«p,  Saxoii.]  Ytllow. 

GO'EH,  gi'ftr,  8.[from  go.]— 1.  Une  tliat  goe«;  a  nm- 
niT.  SAaks.—2.  A  walker;  oiii-  tbnt  has  a  gait  or 
manner  of  walking  good  or  bad.  Wotton. 

To  GO'GGLE,  gSg'gl,  v.  n.  To  look  asquint.  Hudi- 
brat. 

GOG'GLE,  gSg'pl.  s.  A  strained  motion  of  the  eyes. 
Marquis  of  Halifax. 

GO'GGLE-EYEl),  g6g-'gl-lde,  a.  trcesl  cjen,  Sax.] 
SqiiintH-yed;  not  looking  straight. 

OO'ING,  gi'ing,  s.  [from  go.]— 1.  'I'Ue  act  of  walk- 
ing. S/iaks.—2.  PregnwiC)-,  Gieiv.—S.  DepartuK:. 
Milton. 

GO'LA,  gJ'lJ,  s.  The  same  with  CYMATIUM. 

GOLD,  gild,  or  cSAld,  s.  [501ft,  Saxon;  golud,  riches, 
Welsh.] — t-  Gold  i$  tlie  heaviest,  the  most  dense, 
the  most  simple,  the  mostdnctile.  and  most  fi\ed  of 
all  bodies;  not  to  be  injured  either  by  air  or  fire, 
and  seeming  incoiTuplible.  It  is  soluble  by  sta- 
salt;  but  is  injured  by  no  o^hi^r  salt.  Gold  is  fre- 
Quently  found  native,  rarely  iii  a  state  of  ore.  Ka- 
tive gold  is  seldom  found  pure,  l)ut  has  almost  con- 
stantly silver  wilh  it.  Gold  dust,  or  native  ^'oW,  in 
8n>all  masses,  is  mixed  among  the  sand  of  rivers  in 
many  parts  of  the  vvofld.  Hill.  Bacon.— 2.  Money. 
Shakspewe. 

ftOLD,  gild,  a.  Made  of  gold. 

GO-LDBEATER,  gil<l'l)4  tflr,  s.  [gold  and  heat.] 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  Ixai  oi"  foli:'te  gold. 

OO'LDBEATEK's  Skin,  gold'hi-tftw-skln,  s.  The 
iotestiiium  rectum  of  an  ox,  which  gnldlieaters  lay 
between  the  leaves  of  their  mt  tal  while  they  beat 
it,  whereby  the  membrane  is  reduced  thin,  and 
made  fit  to  applv  to  cuts  or  small  fresh  wounds. 
Quinry. 

<SO'LDBOUND,  gild'biftnd,  a.  [gold  and  bound.] 
Encompassed  with  gold.  Shaks. 

GO'LUKN,  gil'dn,  a.  [iVoni  gold.]— 1-  Madeof  gold; 
consisting  of  gold.  Dryden.—2.  Shininpr,  bright; 
splendid;  respl.oulent.  Crasluixu.—i.  Yellow;  of  the 
eulnur  of  gold.  Mortimer.— 4.  Excellent;  valuable. 
Dryden.—i.  Hupi>y;  resembling  the  age  of  gvW. 
Sliak-t. 

OCyi.ORN  Saxifrage,   gil'du,  s.    [chrysotplenium, 

Latin.]  An  hei'l). 
GO'LDENLY.  RoI'dn-lJ,  ad.  [from  golden.]  Delight- 
fully; splendidly.  Shnkt. 

GO'LDFINCH,  ^ild'finsh,  s.  [jolBjrinc,  Saxon.]     A 

singing  bird,  called  in  Start'unishire  a  proud  tayior. 

Caretv. 

CO'LDKINDER,  gild'llnd-fir,  1.   [^old    and   find.] 

One  who  finds  gold.     A  term  ludicrously  applied 


to  thi'Si-  that  empt}'  pikes.  Szoip, 

iO'LD' •■>     -   • 

bird. 


ipt}'  I  i 


GO'LDIiAMMER,   gild'h&n>m&r,   >.    A  kind   of 


GO'LUING,  gAld'lng, ».  A  sort  of  opple. 

GO'LDNEY,pild'n4,  s    A  sort  of  fish. 

O0'LDPLKA3UUF,,gild'|)ia/li-ar,s.  An  herli. 

OO'LDSlZE.gAldM/.e,  5.  A  glut- of  a  golden  clnur. 

O0'LD.SMirH,  (rilJ'HUilf/i.  1.  [j^nlb  and  rmit,  Sax- 
on.]—!. One  who  mnutt'iictures  gold.  S/ujkt. — 2.  A 
hanker;  one  who  keeps  money  lor  others  in  his 
hmds.  Sw'Jt. 

GO'Ln\XOC KS,  gild'4-liks,s.  [coma  aurea, Latin.] 
A  pl«nt.  Miller. 

OOLI,,  gdl.s.  Handt;  paws.  Sidney, 

GOME,  t'6iiie.s.  The  black  and  oily  grease  of  a  cart 
whiel.  Rentley. 

COA7/'//0'.9/.S',  gSm-riMs,  •.[>  -u-3%a  nail.]  A  par- 
tieular  form  of  anieuliitiun,  by  which  the  teeth 
stand  in  the  jaw.   H'isemnii. 

OVSOOLA,  gin'di-ia.  s.  [gondole,  Frensh.]  A  boat 
much  ucediu  Venice;  a  small  boat.  Sjienser.  ■ 
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GONDOLI'ER,  gSii-di-lMr',  s,  [from  gondola.J    A. 

biiatniHU.  S/iak-y. 
GONE.  i:dn,  part,  preter.  [from  go.]— 1-  Advanceiji 
torwarii    in  progress.   Suift.—2.  Ruined;  imdone« 
S/iaks.—3.  Past.   Skakt.—4.  Lost;  departed.  Holder, 
— 5.  Diad;dt  parii  dfrom  life  Oldham. 
'iO'NFALON,  (.'6  .'f4-liin,  ■) 
GO'NFANON.gd  .'fina.i,  S'' 

Lgontaiiou,  Fr]  An  ■.  iisiijn;  a  standardt  MiUon, 
GONOHHHOF,'A,gdii-4r-ii'a,  s.  [>ovM'  and  p;o.]  A 

morbid  running  nf  venereal  hurts.  JVondiimrd. 
GOOD,  gi\il,  a  cump.  b»-lter;superl.  best-  [5"ft.  Saiu 
goed,  Dutch.] — 1.  Having  such  physical  qualities  as 
are  expected  or  desired;  not  bud;  not  evil.  Dryden. 
—2.  Proper;  fit;  convenient.  Bacon.— 3.  Uncornipt- 
ed;  undauiagtd.  Lorke.—4.  WhoUscmie;  salubrious. 
Prior.— 5.  Medicinal;  salutary.  Bofon.— 6.  Pleasant 
to  the  taste.  Bacon.— 7.  Complete;  full.  Addison.— 8. 
Useful;  valuabl".  Collier. — 9.  Sound;  not  lalse;  not 
fallacious.  Atterbwy.—\0.  Legal;  validj  rightly 
claimed  or  held.— 11.  Confirmed;  attested;  vnlid. 
Smith.— \2.  Sufficient;  not  too  little.  Clarendon-'^ 
U.  Well  qualified;  not  deficient.  Loeke.—li.  Skil- 
ful; read  v;  dexteious.  South.— \S.  Happy;  prosper- 
ous. I'.tn1ms.—\t.  Honmirable.  Po/ie.—n.  Cheerful; 
gay.  Pope.~i8.  Considerable;  not  small,  thougli  not 
very  great.  Bacon.— 19.  Elegant;  decent;  delicate. 
With  breeding.  Addison.— 20.  Real;  serious;  ear- 
nest. Stofo'.— 21.  Religious;  virtuous;  pious;  godly. 
Matthew.— Z2.  Kind;  soft;  litnevolent.  Sidney.-J23, 
Favoui-able;  lovinp.  1  Sam—%i.  Companiunablev 
sociable;  merry.  Clarendon.— 2S.  Hearty;  earnest; 
not  dubious.  Sidney.— 26.  ]>i  GOOD  lime.  Not  too 
fast.  Collier.— 27.  In  GOOD  sooth  Reall\ ;  seriously. 
j'/h7A\j.— 28.  GOOD.  {To  make."]  To  k<*p;  to  main- 
tain; not  ty  give  up;  not  to  abandon.- 2Vi.  GOOD* 
[7o  moA-f.]  To  perform;  to  confirm.  Ifaller.  SmaU- 
ri'ffc— 30.  GOOD.  ITo  make.^  To  supply.  L'£«. 
trange. 
GOOD,  gftd,  s.— 1.  Tliat  which  physically  conti-ibute* 
to  ha|)|>ine3s;  the  contrary  to  evil.  Shaks. — 2.  Pros- 
perity; advancement.  Ben  Jonson.—3.  Earnest;  not 
jest.  L' Estrange.— 4.  Mural  qualities,  such  as  aie 
desirable;  virtue;  righteousness.  Milton.  South, 
GOOD.  cAd,  ad  —I.  Well;  not  ill;  nort  amiss.— 2.  At 
'   GOOD.     No  worse. 

GOOD,  gid,  int.'rj-ction.     Well;  right.  Shaks. 
GOOD-CONDITIONED.  >ad-k6n.d!sh'4ud,a.  With- 

OHt  ill  qualities  or  svniptmns.  Sharp, 
GO'ODLINESS,  efi.l'ii-njs,  s.  [from  goodly.]  Beautyt 

grace;  elegance,  .^idueif. 
GO'ODLY,   gid'lJ,   a.    [from  cond.]— 1.  Beautiful; 
graceful;  fine;  splendid.  5/io.tv.  Dryden.—2.  Bulky; 
swelliu!.';  affecttdly  turgid.— 3.  Happy;  desirable; 
gay.  .iwnser 
GO'ODLY.  u'&d'li,  ad.  Excellertlv.  S/ienser. 
GO'ODMAN.giVrmln,  s.  [r.od 'and  man.]— 1.  A 
slight  appeiUition  of  ci\ili'..   '^hak.i. — 2.    A  rusticlc 
term  of. compliment;  garti.r.—i.  Master.  LuA'f.  eln 
xii   V.  39. 
G(.>'ODNESS,  g&J'nJs,  s.  [from  .-  od.]  Desirable  qua- 
lities eithi-r  mural  or  physical.  Hook&r. 
GOOD-NOW,    gid'nid,   iiitujection.— 1.  In    good 
time:  a  low  word.  Shaks,— 2.  A  soft  exclamation  of 
wonder.  Druden. 
GOODS,  pAdz",  s.  [froragtHKl  1  S/iaks,—l.  Moveable* 
in  a  house.  S!uiks,—2.  War^s;  freight;  mirvhaiidisQ^ 
liaUigh. 
GOOiyvV  JIE,  eAd'wlie,  s.  Mistress  of  a  house,  but 

bt  low  a  i,''-utl'wonian.  //'  Brotcne, 
GtyODY  gid'di,  s.  [corrupted  from  gi.o<l  wife.]    A 

low  term  oi'civilily  used  10  mean  (x-rsuns. 
GOOSE, -rASie,  s.  plural  srise,  [;5.ir,  Saxon.]— 1.  A 
l,irt;e  water-(b>vl  proverbially  iiuied  tor  foolishness. 
P(Virhaiii.—2.  A  tinlnr's  s.iioothing^irun.  Shaks, 
GOOSEBKRKY,  gW/.'biri,  s.  [goos^   and  beri-y.] 

A  li-eeaud  IVuil. 
GO'OSKFOOr,  c;flAse'lAt,  s.  [ihenopodium,  Latin.] 

Wild  orach.  Milter.  >v 

GOO'SEGR.XSS,  gAJ^, 'giJs,  f.  Clivers;  an  herb.  WL 

GO'RBKLI.Y,  gAr'l.*P|J,   i.  ffiom  x  p,  dung,  and    • 

belly.]  A  fii;r  pv.UM-i'-.  n  swelling  \y  lly. 
GO'RHEl.I.lKD,  gi/biUldi^a.  [from  gocbelly.]  FbI; 
bigbtUied.  Shaka. 


GOV 


ORA 


Fife,  rir,  fill,  fit^-en*,  it>lt;—plnev  pin:— 


GORD,  g5lrd,s.  An  imtramentof  gSminp.  iraibii- 

ton. 
QORDI'AN.  rirtl'ySn,  a.  [rrora  tlie  Gontian  knoi. 

Intricate.  Mittnn, 
GORE,  er4r;-.  s     yipvc,  Saxoti.l— 1    Blood.  Stutu-e' 
—2.  Blond  cl«te<l  or  coii)r*'ale<f.  Milton.  Oenhhm 
To  GORE,  give,   v,  n.  [yh.  juaii.  Saxon-I— 1.   7.' 

stab;  to  pierc".  Sbr,ka  —2.   To  pierce,  fhyrien- 
GORGE,  givje,  s.  [crorge,  French  ]—l.  T'hf  tliroR' 
the  swnllow.  SrW/jey.— 2.  Tliat  which  is  s:orf;«d  n 
swallowid 
To  GORGE.  Rorje.  v.n.  [gorger,  French.]— 1.  To  I;: 
np  to  thp   throat;  io  piut;  to  satiatr-    Addison.—  . 
To  snallow;  ^%^tl:ef.sh  ha.f  por^'d  the  hook. 
GOTIGEOUS,  gJi;^jfl5,  a.  [rurgias.old  Freiiehl  Fii.t ; 
glitiiTinp  in  various  toloun;  showy;  splendid;  ru 
dy.   Milfnn. 
GO'RGEOUSL'V.   Rii'.i3s.l4,   ad.  [fmm   porgeousl 

S|i|en<lkilT;  maFnificrntlv;  finely.  If^otfon. 
GO'KGEOUSNESS,  ^4/ifts-nis,s.  [iVpin  gorgeous.] 

Splendour;  rriae-niiicencf ;  show. 
GO'HGET.  gSr'jJt    s.  [ti-om  gorgcl  The   piece  of 

aruinorthiit  di  lends  the  throat    Knollei. 
GO'RGON.  _e:4r'?3Ti,    s.    [/-;>-■.]    A  monster  with 
snaky  haii-s"  of  which  the  sieht  turned  beholifers  to 
•tone;  anv  thiii^  uRly  or  horrid. 
GO'R  M  AND,  gSi-'miud,  s.  [gourmand,  French.]    A 

grtedv  e^ler. 
To  GO'R  MANDIZE,  [!;4i-'mln-dhe,  v.  n.  [from  goi^ 

nm'id.]  To 'Ved  ravenously. 
CORMANOI'ZER.    r-^r-mandrzilr,    s.  [Jrom  the 

riih.]  A  voracious  e:iter. 
GORSE,   girse,  s.  [jipr.  Saxon.]    Furz;  a  thick 

prickly  shrub. 
GO'RY,  ?;6'r4.  a.  [from  gore.]— 1.  Covered  with  con- 
geal.d  blood.  Sf>enier.—2.  Blood; niurtherous;  fatal. 
Shak  peare. 
GO'SHAWK.  eros'liiwk,  s.  [jnj*.  goose,  and  hapoc,a 

bawk.1  A  h.wk  of  a  largi-  kind.  Fnirfnx, 
GO'SLING.  gdz'lLig,  s.  [fi-om  goose]—!.    A  young 
goose;  a  goose  not  yet  full  grown.  .SKxy?.— 2  A  kat- 
kin  on  nut  trees  and  pines. 
GCSPEL,  gis'pil,  s.  iZf>X»-f  ^pel,  or   God's  good 
tidiags;  --'>!>:  .v-if.]—l.  God's  uord;  the  holy  hook 
of  tlie  Christian  revelation.   U'aller.~2,  Divinity; 
th  oloiry. 
To  GO'SPEL,  gSi'pSl.  v.  n.  [Iioni  the  noon.]  TofiH 

with  sentiment*  of  ri'litrion.  S/uiks. 
GO'SPEI.LKR,;;6s'pJl-fti-.  s.  [trom  gospel.]  Follow- 
er  of  IVickliff'.  who  fii-st  attempted  a  reformation 
from   popei7,  gfiven   them   by    the  papists  in  re- 
proach. Rnice 
CO'SSAMER,  tros'sJ-Tiftr.  a.  [gossipinm,  low  Latin.] 

The  ilowii  of  plants.  Sluikn. 
GO'SSIP,  gdsMp.  $.  [i-roiii  50©  and  ^yp.  relation, 
Saxon.]- 1.  One  who  answers  for  the  child  in  Irap- 
tism. — 2.   A  tipplini,'  cumpaninu.  Shnks.—S.  One 
who  runs  about  tattling  like  women  at  a  lying-in. 
VrydeU' 
To  GO'SSIP,  gSs'slp,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
chat;  to  prate;  to  be  merry.— 2.  To  be  a  pot-com- 
panio".  Shnht. 
GO'SSIPRED.e6i'.'c!p-rSd,  s.  [gossi pry,  from  gossip.] 
Cossiprcd  or  compatirnity,  by  Uie  cannon  law,  is 
spiritiiiil  affinity.   J)nvies: 
GO'STING,  gSs'ilng.   A,i  herb. 
GOr,i;«t,  pr.t   and  i>.it.  pass,  of  get 
GO' TER,  eo'tflr,  s.  A  lar^re  swelling  in  the  neck. 

Sfirnre'i  Ci-it" 
GO  IH'ICK.  ga'/i'lk.  a.  [from  Goth.]-l.  SiJoUen  by 

the  Go(h<.  Tijr~,.hill.—i  Uncivilized.  Cnngrevc. 
GO TH'ICISM.  g6c/('i-slAni,  s.  [from  Gothicl-I.  Go., 
thic  aicliitectiire.  Cvivfs  Letters.— i.  The  state  of 
barburiaits.  Slwrniune. 
GO  I  HS,(-A  111/,$.  pi.  Any  nation  deficient  in  gene- 
ral knowU'di;, .  i:hethijielit. 
GO'Tl  KN,(;4('tn.  prirt.  pass,  of  get.  Temple. 
GOUO,  -(ill,!.  ,.  W.,a>l,a  pl.int. 
i  GOVJi.  -oie.  «.  A  n»ow.    I  luyjifi: 
WTo  GOVE,  ;;4vi .  V.  n.  To  iuow;  to  put  in  a  gove, 
golf',  or  piio«.  Tii\  er. 
ToGO'VERN,pa>  ii'i.v.n.  [eouvern.  r,  Fr.]-I.  To 
niU;  as  a  eliiif  iii:i^i<trate.  S  'rn^er.—2.  To  regu- 
litte,  toiofluencr;  to  direct.  Atierbunj.—Z.  To  uia- 
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page;  to  restrain,  .^hakt—4.  [In  grammar.]  To 
have  fuiTt^  with  regard  to  Syntax:  as  (U)»o  govern* 
the  accusative  case.— S.  To  pilot;  to  regulate  the 
nntiins  of  ?  ship 

/■■•)  GO'VERN,  >r4v'5ni,  v.  n.  To  keep  superiority. 

.O'VKHMABLE,  cfl.'flr-na-bl,  a.  [from  govern.] 
Suhmissiv,  to  autJioiio :  suhjc cf  to  rule.  Locke. 

:40'VEKNANCE,giiv'ftr-n4i.»',s.  [from  govern.]- 
;  Government;  ruli ;  manai;tin<  nl.  1  Jfoc— 5.  Con- 
troul,  as  "that  of  a  cuaitlian.  Spcnser.~:i.  Bebar- 
»'iour;  manners.  Obsoli-t.  . 

GO'VERNANTF,,  cA'vJr-iiint.  ».  [gouvemante, 
Frfuch.]— A  lady  wliol  has  the  care  of  young  girU 
of  quality. 

GO'VKRNESS,  gfiv'fir-nis,  s.  [jjouvemessi ,  old  Fr.] 
— i.  A  leniale iuvisted  witit  authority.  .SAat*.— 2.  A 
tutoress;  a  woman  that  has  the  care  of  young  la- 
&US.  Clarendon. — 3.  A  tutoress;  an  uistructrets; » 
('ireetrcss.   More. 

GtyVERNMEN  r,  gftx-'flm-niint,  s  gonvemement, 
French.]- 1.  Form  ol  community  with  respect  to 
lite  uisposition  of  the  supreme  authority  Temple, 
— 2.  All  establishment  of  Irijal  authority  Dryden. 
—3.  Admiiiistrniicinol  puMick  afr*iis. — 4.  Regula- 
rity of  behaviour  Shaks.~s  Managtableness;  com- 
plianct;  obsequiousness.  &hoks.—>i.  Management 
of  tlie  limbs  or  body.  S/Jcn^e; .— 7.  [In  grammar.] 
Infliienee  w^thregal^l  to  construction. 

GO'VERNOUR,  g&>^aMifir,  s.  [gouv.meur,  Fr.]— 
I.  On-  who  hkStbe  supreme  direction.— 2.  One  who 
is  invested  with  supreme  authority  in  a  state. 
South. —  i.One  who  rules  any  place  with  delegated 
and  temporary  authority.  Shak.'!.-—i.  A  tutor;  one 
who  has  Ci*re  of  a  young  man.  Sftaks. — 5.  Pilot;  re- 
giilHtot;  manager.  Jumes. 

CbUGE.  ^hh\'ie,%.  [French.]  A  chisel  having  a  round 
edpe.  Mo.xun. 

GOURD,  gord,  or  g85rd.  s.    A  plant;  a  bottle. 

GOU'RDINESS,  frft/di-tiJs,  s.  [trom  goard.]  A  swell- 
ing in  a  horse's  If  pf.  Farrier's  Din. 

GOURMANDI'ZE,  g6r.min'dlze,s.  [from the  verb.] 
Voriciousuess.  Sp.  !■■  ;g.  B.  VI.  C.  X.  st.  34. 

GOU'RNET,  gdr'nSt,  s.  A  fish. 

GOUT,  g4Al,  s.[goutie,  French.]—!.  The  arthritis; a 
jieriodical  disease  a'lended  with  gi-eat  (Klin.  Al^ 
bu/hnot.~2.  [goutte.  French.]  A  drop.  Sbaks. 

GOUT,  1-65.  s.  [French.]  A  taste.   Woodvard. 

GO'UTWORT.giit'wfiit,  s.  [gout and  wort.]  An 
herb. 

GOUTY.  srii'iJ,  a-  [from  gout.]— 1.  Afflicted  or 
disiased  with  the  gout.— 2.  Relating  to  the  gout. 

GOWN,  g6An,s.  [troiina,  Italian.]— !.  A  long  upper 
parment.  Abbot. — 2.  A  woman's  upper  garment. 
Pope — 3.  The  long  habit  of  a  man  dedicated  to  arts 
of  peace,  as  divinity,  medicine,  law.— 4.  The  dress 
ofpraec.  Drui'en. 

GO'WNED.  ir'iAnd,  a.  [fi-om  gowu.]  Dresse<l  in  a 
gown.  Dryden. 

GO'WNMAN,  gSAn'mSn,  s.  [gown  and  man.]  A 
niaii  devoted  to  the  -vts  of  pi-ace.  Rowe. 

To  GR  A'BBI.E,  grlb'hl.  v.  n.     To  grope.  Arbut/inotj 

To  GRA'BBLE,  grib'bl,  v.  n.  To  lie  prostrate  on 
thej^rounil. 

GRACE,  grise,  s.  [grace,  French.]— i.  Favour-  kind- 
ness- Sidney. — 2.  pHvouralile  influ.iic<- «f  God  on 
the  human  mind.  Milton.  Common  Prayer.— 9. 
Virnie;  effect  of  God's  inlluene.'.  Po/ie.—i.  Pardon. 
Milton.— S.  Favour  conferred.  Prior.~6.  Privilege. 
nrydcn.—7.  A  gotldiss;  by  the  heathens  supposed 
to  bestow  beauty.  Prior.— 9.  Belntvlour,  considi  r- 
I  das  decent  or  niibecoming.  Tc-m/)/f.— 9.  Adventi- 
tious or  artificial  beauty.  Dryffen,— 10,  Natural 
ex&'llince.  Hooker.—U-  Embfllishment;  reenm- 
niendaiion;  beauty.  Dryden.— 12.  Single  beaMy. 
liniden.—n.  Ornament;  flower;  high  perfection. 
Shdks.— 14.  Virtu'-;  goodness.  Shaks — 15.  Virtue 
pii]sical.  Shaks.— lf<.  The  titluof  a  duke;  form.-r- 
ly  of  the  king,  meaning  the  same  as  your  goodnefs, 
or  voiiT  ilemenry.  Baron.— 17.  A  short  ]irayer  said 
bi(o;e  and  after  meat.  •?«•(/>. 

To  G R  A C  Ft  prise,  v.  a.— 1 .  'I'o  ailom;  to  dignify;  to 
embellish.— 2.  To  dignify  or  rai«e  hy  ail  act  of  la- 
vour.— a.Tofavour.  Dr>jden, 
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—no,  m&re,  ndr.nSt;— t&be,  tih,  bJlU— ill;— pMud;— tttn,  ITl'n. 


GRACE-CUP.  giisfliftp, s.  [grace  and  cup.]    The 

cup  oi-h.«ltb  Uiank  atu-v  ^latH:.  Prior, 
GKA'CED,  prist,   a.  (.I'oui    gmci   ]— l.  Beautiful; 

gracfrul.   Sidney.— 2.  Virtuous,    regular,    chxstf. 

S/L.kspeare. 
GKA'CKHUL,  grSsi/fil.  a.  [from  grace.]  Boautitui 

with  ihguil).  Po/tt. 
CHA'CkKLXLY.  pr4sf'lil-i,  ad.  [from    gracel'u,.] 

Kkifaiitly;  witli  plea3ii;,'<lijfrulv.  Xwifi. 
GRACK'KULNESS.  gr4se'»ftl-ii  s,    s.  [Iiom  grace- 
ful] Elrgauce  of  inaiuit-r;  dignity  with  bcaiity 
GRA'CELKSS,  grikse'ljs,  a.  ; fioni  grace]    Without 

tract ;  wii.ke<1;  abandoned.  S/jen.ic-r. 
GRA'CES.  gri'siz,  s.  Good  grans  i or  favour  is  lel- 

dom  usi.<i  in  the  singular.  tituHdran. 
GRA'CILE,  gii^'sil,  ii.  [gracilis,  Latin.]  Slpndvr; 

small. 
GRA'CILENT,  grit'J-lint,  a.  [gracilentus,  Latin.] 

Lean. 
GRACl'LITY,  gra-sil'i-ti,  s.  [gracilitas,  Lat.]  Slen- 

dernets. 
©RA'CIOUS,  gri'slids,  a.  [gracieux,  French.]-!. 

Merciful,  bcnevoieiit.  Sout/i.—2.  Favourabl-  ;  kmd. 

2   Kingu — 3.  Acceptable;  favoured.  Clarendon.— i. 

Virtuous;  good.  S/iaks.—S.  Excellent.   Hooker.— 6. 

Grjceful;  Id  coining.  Camden. 
CPiA'CIOUSLY   gri'slia<-l4,  ad.    [fiom  gracious.] 

—1.  Kindly;    with    kind    condescension.    Dryden, 

— 2,  In  a  Vk  rising  manner. 
©HA'CIOUSNKSS.  pri'uhis-nis.  s.  [from  gmcious.] 

—  1   Kind  coiidesceiisiuu.    Cloretidon. — 3.  (PU-asing 

manner. 
GRADA'TION,  gii.d4'sba)i,  9.   [gradation,  Fr.]— 

1.  Regul:ir  i)rogress  from   one  degree  to  another. 

JL'Ettronge- — 2.    Rr^ular  advance   step   by  step. 

Shaks.—S.  Ordrr,  arrai:ijf>m-  nt.  S/iaks.—4.  Regular 

prnRTess  of  argunieni.  Suntk 
GRA'DAIOHY,   gr4(f4-tar-4,   s.   [gradus,   Latin.] 

Step  from  lh(  cluisi.-r  into  the  church. 
CRA'DIENT,gii'd4-4m, or  gri'jfr-int,  a.[gradiens, 

Luu]  Wrtlkiii?.   inikint. 
GRA'DUAL,  grad'i-4l,  or  grld'ji-Jl,  a.  [pradiiel, 

Fr.]  Proceeding   by  degrees;   advancing   step    by 

step.  Milton,  Soiah, 
GRA'DUAL,  gra<l'&  ai,  t.  [gradus,  Lat.]    An  order 

of  steps.  Dryden. 
GRADUA'Lll  Y,  grad-i-il'tij,  s.  [from  gradual.] 

Regular  progi'Hiision.  Biurun. 
GHA'DUALLY,  grad'fi-il-li.ad.  [from  gradual.]  By 

decrees;  in  regular  pnigre,si<in.  Neivton. 
To  GHA'DUATE,  Kr3d'i-4te,  v.  a.  [graduer,  Fr.]- 

1.  To  diijnify  with  »  degree  in  the  university.  Ca- 

reu'.—i.  To  mark  with  detrtves.  I)erham.—X.  'i"o 

raise  ill  a  higher   jilace  in  tlie  scale  of  metals.  Da- 

ron.—i.    To  heighten;  to  improve.  Brojcn. 
GRA'DUA  Ji:.  er4d'ft-it>,  «.  [grniluf.  French.]  One 

dignitied  with  an  aeademical  d-gree.  Bramstm. 
GRAUUA'TION,    gra-<lft.4'shaii,    s.    [eradu-.tion. 

Kniich.] — I.  Regular  progn-ssion  by  succesiion  of 

degrees.  Grew.— 2.  The  act  o(  i-onterring  acadi  nii- 

cal  drgi-e,-"!, 
GRAKl-,grir,  s.  [See  GRAVE.]    A  ditch;  a  nioat. 

Clnn-wlon. 
GRAFF,  grSi;    X 
GRAKT,Krl!t,5»- 

Lgreffe,  Kr-nch.]  A  small  branch  in»erted  into  the 

stuck  of  another  tree,  and    nourished  by  its  sap, 

but  b  ariiig  its  o»  n  fruit;  a  youni;  cion.  Pope. 
To  GR.*KF,gr4f,    > 
'i'oGRAFT.  gi-lft,  S"*** 

[greffer,  Krench.1— 1.  To  insert  a  cion  or  branch 

of  one  tree  into  ibf  stock  of  another.  Dnjd>n.—2. 

To  propagate   by   insertion  or  iiioculntio'i.— .3.    To 

insert  into  a  place  or  body  to  which  it  did  not  ori- 

gin.tUy  belong.  Knmnnt-—*.  'I'o  fill  with  an  acLscili- 

tious  branch.. ?AnA-T.—.s.  To  join  one  thing  sa  as  to 

reO'iv-  supp»)ri  from  another,  ■^urij}. 
GRA'Fl  ER,  gririftr,  i.  [li-om  gralf,  or  graft.]  One 

who  propaeates  fruit  by  grafiiiiir.  Evelyn. 
GRAIL,  gr4le,  s  [fi-om  gr^le, French.]  Small  parti- 
cles »fan>  kind.  S/rnxi-r. 
"BRAIN,  gr4ne,  s.  [frrnine,  French;  praniim,  Lat.] — 

1.  A    single  s.f  d  of  corn.  Shake'tprarc. — 2.  Corn. 

Orjwten.— 3.  The  seed  of  any  fruit.— 4.  Aoy  minute 
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particle;  any  single  body.— 5.  T>ie  smallest  weigjil, 
of  whirh  ill  pl.j<.ick  iweni>  niukt  a  scruple,  and  in 
Tro)  V  eight  tVenty.tut>r  makt  a  peniij -weight;  a 
grain,  n,  na  eo,  btx^usi  it  is  sup]iosed  oi  e<)Unl 
weight  Hittia  >;raiii  O'  corn.  iivlaei'.—<i.  Any  thing 
proverbially  tiiiall.  Wjjtrfom.— 7.  GRAIN  c/  Allmn- 

.  ance.  Sonietlnu,.  induig  d  or  remitted.  Hutu: — t. 
The  div  ction  of  the  fibres  of  «  o<i<<,  or  otb.  i  tibrous 
matter  Shak.i.—<j.  Tin  bod)  ol  ibe  wood.  l>ryc.en, 
—10.  The  bodv  considered  with  resp.  ci  to  the  form 
oi  direction  of  ilie  constituent  fibre*.  Brncn.—M. 
Died  t)r  i>taiu.  d  sulisiance.  Sj^njcr.—\i.  lemper; 
(ti$(K>i>iliou,  iiiclinntion;  liumuur.  Hudibras.— 13. 
The  he..:t;  the  bottom.  Hauunrd.—M,  Tht  Inrm 
of  thi  siirlaO'  with  regard  to  loughQes^  ..ml  siuootb- 
ness.  yeti;ton. 

GRAl'NED,  giln'd.  a.  [from  gfrain.]  Rough; made 
I.  ss  siiuioili.  Shak\:  -  i 

GRA'INING,  giiiieing,  i.  [from  grain.]  Indtnu- 
tioii    Leake. 

GRAINS,  Kvkm,  s.  [without  a  sinrular.">  The  husks 
of  malt  esh.Tiisted  in  brewii-g.  BenJomon. 

GRA'INV,  pri'ni.  a- [Irom  grain.]—!  Full  of  Com. 
— 2.  Full  of  i;vains  or  kernels. 

GRAME'RCY.  gi-a-mJi^sA.  interj.  [cootnieted  im 
grant  nie  mere).]  Au  obsolete  expression  of  sut- 
pris.    S/iakspeare. 

GRAMrNEOUS,  gr4-mln'4-fts.  a.  [graraineus,  La- 
tin.'] Grassy. 

ORAMINI'VO'tOUS,  giam-iulv'i-.as,  a.  [gramen 
and  vorii,  Latin  ]  Grass-eatiu^.  Sharp. 

GRA'MMAR.  grim'n  4r,  s.  [grair.inaire,  French; 
gi-aiuinatiCii.  Latin.]— 1.  The  sciene-  of  spiaking 
Correctly;  the  art  which  teaches  tiie  relaiitms  of 
words  to  eacl.  other.  Locke.— I.  Propriety  or  juitnts* 
of  speech.  Dryden— 3.  The  book  that  treats  of  the 
various  relations  of  words  to  one  ■iimiht  r. 

GUA'MMAR  SCHOOL,  gr4m'in4r-sk«4l,s.A  sthool 
in  which  the  learned  languages  are  grammatically 
taught.  Locke. 

GRAMMA'RIAN,  gram-m4'ri-4ij.  s.  [grammairien, 
Fr.  from  grammar.]  One  who  teaches  grammar;  a 
pbilologer.  Hooker. 

GRAMMA'TICAL.  gr4m-m4t'i-k4l,  a.  [grammati- 
cal, Fr.]— 1.  Belonging  to  grammar.  Sidney.— 2, 
Tauglit  by  grammar.  Dryden. 

GRAAIMA' aCALLY.]ffr4.ii-ni4t'i-k4l.*.  ad.  [from 
grammatical.]  According  to  the  ml.  $  or  science  of 
gramninr.   li'htt^. 

C«ylA/JW  lT7C^'S^/.E/?,gr4m-m4i4-k4s'ia.-,s.  [Latg 
A  verbal  pedant;  a  low  grammarian.  Rymer. 

GKA'MPLE,  grlni'pl.s    A  cr.li-fish. 

GRA'MPUS,  gr4m'pfls,s.  A  large  tish  of  the  cetace. 
ou-  kind. 

GRA'NARY,  gr4n'a-ri.  s.  [grinarium,  Latin.]  A 
storehouse  for  thnsh^  d  com.  Addison. 

GH.A'NATE.  gr4ii'4i,  s.  [from  grnnnm,  Latin.]  A 
kind  of  marble  so  cuIIkI.  S.*  GR.ANIl'E. 

GRAND.  giStid,  a.  [CTand,  Kiencli;  gi'aodi'i,  Latin.] 
—1.  Greiit;  illustrious;  high  in  power.  Raleigh.— z. 
Gnat;  splendid;  luugiiiticent.  t'ovn;;. — i.  Noble; 
sulilitne;  Inlty;  conceived  orerpresseU  with  ert  at 
dignity.— 4  It  is  used  to  signify  ascent  ordescnit 
of  coii>ai>giiiiiity. 

GRA'ND-ASSIZE,  gr4nd'Ss.»lze,  t.  [In  law]  A 
mode  of  trial  by  iin>  on  .i  writ  "fright.  Blacksiune, 

GRA'NDAM.  gi'aiiM4ni,s.  [grand  and  dam  ordir  i.  ."i 
-1-  Grandniolher;  iny  niher'sor  mmle  r's  mother. 
Shnli»\—l.  All  ol<l  wither-il  wnmnn.  Dri/iterf. 

GUA'NnCHII.D,giaiid't,lilld,  s.  [Rrai'dttiid  child.] 
The  son  ordiiiigfit  r  of  mj  (oiior  ilanghter.  Baron. 

GH  A'NODAl'GH  lER,  pi3HilM4tt-iiir.  s.  igrand 
and  djiighter.")  The  daughter  of  a  son  ordailgliter. 

GR  ANDK'E,  gran-«lM',  s.  f  grand.  French.  J  A  man 
of  great  milk.  iKiwer,  or  o'giiitv.   Il'ott'n. 

GRANDF.'VITV,  gian<lj.'4  l#.' ».  [(roin  gradtvus, 
Latin.]  Great  iigi-;  length  of  life.  Diet. 

GRANHF.'VOU.S,  gi-4nJiv'a,,  „.  rgrai;daeTni,  la. 
till."]  1.4111!!:  liveil;  of  gr  at  ag:r.  Dirt. 

CK.fNniUrR,  grjii'jii,,  s.  [French]-!.  Sta#t 
spl>  ndoiirof  ap)i<>nrunee;  iiiagniti.  enee.  South. — J. 
FJevniion  of  sentiment  or  Innpungi  . 

GRA'NDKA'IHKH.  giaiid' A-THir.  s.  [grand  and 
father.]  The  faihei'  of  my  fulher  or  motl)«t.    Bcc. 
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GRAN0I  WCK,  (rrtn-dli'lk,  a.  [grandis  and  Jacio, 

Latin.]  Ma!iJU{;  givat.  Diet. 
GRA'Ni>IN0U3,  gi4iiMi-i.&s,a.  [giando,  Lat.]  Full 

oi'  hail* 
GRA'NUITY,  i^ilud*  tJ,  s    [fi-oio  grandii,  Laiin.] 

Gi-eaaiess,  ((••tiiidt:ur.  Camdeiu 
<^KAND-,IU'kOK,  griiirtjd'iAr,  5.   Oiu'ofa  grand, 

GKANIJ-MA'STER,  gilnd-iTils'tfir,*.  Th-  chief  of 
thv  t.  viii.iiickoT-d.roi  kiiigluhood.  Chesterfield. 

GKANU-MA'SliiH.SHIP,  g;i-4iid-in3i'<'iftl--slilp,  s. 
1  :<■  dii^-iiii)  ot  Giand-niHslcr.  Chcsterjkld. 

G]iA'N'DMOrilfc;H,  gvtntl'mft  IH-fti,  s.  [grand 
and  uiothiT.]  Tlie  facher's  or  mother's  mother.  2 
7  im. 

GHA'KDNESS,  g.ind'nJs,  s.  [from  grand.]  Gn-at- 
n*fS8.  M'al'aston. 

GRA'NDSIRfc,  grSilAfsirp,  s.  [grand  and  sire.]— 1. 
Gr:!.!drather.  Dtnham.  Prior.— 2.  Any  ancestor, 
poeticillv.  Pope. 

GRA'NDSON.  giind'stin.  9.  [^^rand  and  ton.]  Tbe 
son  of  a  son  or  d«iighier-  .'iwift. 

grange;  g-.iiije,  s.  Ci^range,  French.]  A  farm;  gr- 
nerally  a  farm  with  a  house  at  a  distance  trora 
neighboHvi.  Ben  Jon  con. 

GRA\TrK,gr4nit,  s,  [granit^  Fr.  from  granum, 
Lit.]  A  fXiMxv  conipo^td  of  sepnrate  and  very  liuge 
coneri-tions,  rnd  ■!>  compacted.  The  while  granite 
with  bla^k  spots,  commonly  called  moor-stone, 
forms  a  vvyy  firm,  and  beautifully  varif  gated  mass. 
Hai-d  nd  granite, varitgntt-d  with  black  and  white, 
now  ralkd  oriMit!.l  granite,  is  valuable  for  its  ex- 
treme hsn^nt-ssand  btanty,and  capable  of  a  raost 
elegart  poi'sl^  Hill,  ffnodwwd. 

CRANl'VOROvS,  gr4-niv'v6-rds,  a.  [granum  and 
voro,  Latij.]  Eatipg  grain.  Arbuthnot. 

GaA'NNAM,giau'nflni,  s.  [for  giandam.]  Grand- 
mother. Gail 

To  GRAN'l",  grlfit,  v.  a.  [from  gratia,  or  gratificor, 
latin]— 1.  To  admit  that  which  is  not  yet  proved. 
—2.  To  bestow  something  which  cannot  be  claimed 
of  right.  Pope. 

GRANT.  grSnt,  s.  [Irom  the  verb.]— 1.  The  act  of 
granti'ig  or  hosiowing.— 2.  The  thing  granted;  a 
gift;  a  boon.~3.  [In  law.]  A  gift  in  writing  of 
sucli  a  thing  as  cannot  aptly  be  passed  or  con- 
veyi-'d  by  word  only.  CoiotL—A.  Admission  of 
soniefhing  in  dispn'.e.  Drydi'n. 

GHA'NTAHLE,  giSnt'i-bl,  a.  [from  grant]  That 
wliich  ma^  he  giantid.  Ayl'ffe. 

GRAN'l'ii'E,  grjn-tji,  s.  [from  grant.]  He  to  whom 
an-,  gr.int  >?  nmrie.  S.vift. 

GRA'NTOR,  grjnttdi-',  s.  [from  grant.]  He  by 
whom  any  pfrant  is  made.  Ayliffc. 

GRA'NULAHY,  grin'ilirl,  a.  [from  granule.] 
Small  hikI  compact;  resembling  a  small  grain  or 
seed.  Browit. 

To  GRANULATE,  grSn'6-litc,  v.  n.  [granuler, 
Fr.]  'I"n  be  lormed  into  small  grains.  Sprntt. 

To  GRA'NULATE.  grUn'ifi-lite,  v.  a— 1.  To  break 
into  small  masses.- 2.  To  raise  into  small  asperities. 
Ray 

GRA'NULATION,  grin-i-li'shftn,  s.  [granulation, 
Fr,]— 1.  The  act  of  pouring  nulttd  metal  into  cold 
water, so  as  it  may  congeal  into  small  grains  Gun- 
powder and  some  S'lts  are  likewise  said  to  bi-  gra- 
uulatt-d,  frnm  their  nsemhlanep  to  grain.  Qiiinry.— 
2.  The  act  of  slimMing  or  breaking  in  smali  masses. 

ORA'KULE,  grJlu'Ale,  s.  [from  granum,  Latin.]  A 
small  compact  pailicle.  Boyle. 

(VIIA'NL'U)L'S,  gi4n'ii-lfls,  a.  [from  granule  ]  Full 
of  little  gmijis. 

GRAPK,  gripe,  s.  [grappe,  French;  krappe,  Dutch.] 
The  fruit  dCtlie  vine,  tcrowing  in  clusters. 

GRA'PHirAL,grJr4kai,a.  [>(ixTo.]  Well  delinea- 
ted. BaroTi, 

GR  A'l'IIICALLV,gr!lf'4kiI-4,ad.  [from  graphical.] 
In  a  picturesque  manner;  with  good  description  or 
delineation. 

ORA'PNKL,  grJi/nJl,  s.  [grapin,  French.]—!.  A 
small  anchor  biloiigingtoa  little  vessel  —2.  A  grap- 
(iling  iron,  with  which  in  tight  one  ship  fasteni  on 
another. 

.'■<?  GRA'PPLE,  grlp'pl,  v.  u.  [krappeln,  G'.'nn«nO 
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—1.  To  contend  by  seizing  each  other.  M^tn.-^ 
To  cont'st  in  close  fight.  Vryden. 

To  GRA'PPLE,  grap'pl,  v.  ,i.— 1.  To  f>Mten;  to  fix. 
S>t>lks.—2.  To  siiii ;  to  lay  fast  hold  of. 

GRa'PPLK.  grlp'pl.  s.  [trom  the  verb.]— L  Contest; 
in  which  thrf  conibHtants  seite  e»ch  other.  Miiton. 
—2.  CIds.  fight.  S/)tllcs.~3.  Iron  inslr"tiieut  by 
which  one  ship  last*  ns  on  anotlur.  l>ryden. 

GRA'PPLKMENT,  grap'pl-miut,  t.  [from  grapplcj 
Close  fipht.  Spenser.  ' 

GRA'SHOPPER.  gr5/hdjHi\r,  s.  [grass  and  hop.] 
A  small  ine>  ct  thar  hopsin  tbe  snnnner  grass. 

GRA'SIER,  giAzhflr.  Sec  GRAZIER. 

To  GRASP,  gtJsp,  V.  a.  [grasjierr,  Italian.}--!.  To 
liold  in  the  hand:  to  gripe.  Sidney.— 2,  To  wize;  to 
catch  at.  C/a;-«ittbn. 

To  OSt ASP,  gr4ip,v.  n.— 1.  To  catch;  to  endeavour 
to  selre.  SwiJK—2:  To  struggle;  to  strive.— 3.  To 
gripe;  to  i  ncroach.  Dryden, 

GRASP,  grisj>,  >.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  The  gripe  or 
seizure  t>("  the  hand.  Milton.— 2\  Possession;  hold. 
Shaks.—i.  Power  of  seizing.  Chrenden. 

GRA'SPER,  grlsp'ftr,  s.  [Irom  grasp.]  One  that 
grasps. 

GRASS,  grJs,  s.  [Rpapj*,  Saxon.]  The  common  hor- 
bagc  of  fields  on  which  oattle  feed.  Temple. 

GRASS  of /'orn<w4t«,  gris,  t.  [parnassia,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

To  GRASS,  grls,  v.  n.  To  breed  grass.  Tusser. 

GRASS-PLOT,  giSs'iilit,  s.  [grass  and  plot.]  A 
small  levtl  covend  with  short  grass.  Mortimer. 

GRASS- POLY,  gi4»'pi.l4.  A  species  of  WILLO. 
WORT.    A  plant. 

GRA'SSINESS,  gris'sl-nSs,  s.  [from  grassy.}  The 
state  of  abounding  in  gr.ss. 

GRA'SSY,  grSs'si,  a.  [tioin  grass.]  Covered  with 
grass.  Milton.  Dryden, 

GRATE,  grite,  s.  [crates,  Latin.]— I.  Enclosure  roade 
with  bars  placed  near  to  one  another.  Additon.~2. 
'I'lie  i-ange  of  bars  within  which  fires  are  made. 
Sfjectntor. 

To  GRA  IE,  grite,  v.  a.  [gritter,  French.]— 1.  To 
rubor  wiar  any  thing  by  the  attrition  of  a  rough 
body.  Spenser  —2.  To  offend  by  any  thing  harsh  or 
vexiitious.  Ajufft.— 3.  To  form  a  sound  by  colliiioo 
of  asperities.  Milton. 

To  GRATE,  grite,  v.  n.— L  To  rub  so  as  to  Injure  or 
offend.  Vhstrange.-^.  To  make  a  harsh  noise. 
Hooker. 

GMA'rEFVL,grite'fAl,  a.  [gratns,  Latin.]-!.  Ha- 
ving  a  due  s,  n«e  of  heiit.fits.  M/llori.—i.  Pleasing; 
acc'ptable;  deligliiful; delicious.  Baron. 

GRA' IKFULLY.  gi-it.  'idl  i,  ad.  [from  grateful.]- 
— 1.  With  willingness  to  acknowledge  and  rep»y 
benefits.  Dryden.— 2.1n  a  plnasing  manner.  Ifaltn, 

GRA'TEFULKESS.  grite'fil-njs,  s.  [from  gi-ata- 
ful.]— I.  Gratiiode;  duty  to  benefactors-  Herbert.— 
2.  Quality  of  lieing  sceeptahle;  pIcHsantnesa. 

GRA'lER,  gri'iftr.  s.  [Biiitoir,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  coaiw 
file  with  which  softlmdies  are  rubbed  to  powder. 

GRATIFICA'TION,  gia(-4-rt-Ui'shan,s.  [gratifica- 
tio,  L;it.]— I.  The  act  of  pleasing.  South.— 2.  Plea- 
sure; delight.  Jifigerx.—S.  Reward;  recompense. 

To  GRATIFY,  grjt'i-ll.  v.  a.  [c:iatificor,  Lat.}— 1. 
To  indulge;  to  please  by  compliance 2.  To  de- 
light; to  please,  .^drfwon.— J.  To  requite  with  • 
recompense. 

GRA'llNGLY,gri't!ng-li,  ad.  [from grate.}  Harsh- 
ly; offViisively. 

GRA'TIS.  gri'tls,  ad.  [Latin.]  For  nothing;  without 
a  reeniiiprnse.  Arbuthnnt, 

GRA'TI  I  UDE,  grSi'i-iS^e,  ».  [gratiiudo,  low  Lat.} 
—1.  Duty  to  Ivnefactors.'  Shakit.—2.  Desire  to  re- 
turn bi-nefits.  South.  4 

GRATU'iroUS,  grJ-ti'^-tfii,  a.  [gratuitiis.  Lat.1— 
1.  Voluntary;granted  without  claim  nr  merit.  Vkt- 
trange.—2.  As'se rtcd  witliouf  proof.  Say. 

GRATU'ITOrSLY,  gr4-^ti'4  lft«-l4.  ad.  [from  gra- 
tuitous.]—!. Without  claim  or  merit.- 2.  Without 
pmof",  Chcyne. 

GRATU'I  I  y,  giJ  iJi'4-ti,  s.  [pratiiitf,  French.]  A 
present  or  acknowledgment   Sirifi. 

To  GRA'TULATR,  giatsb'i-llte,  v.  a.  [grutu- 
lor,  Latin,}— 1.  To  congratulate;  to  salute  with 
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ttpcUmtioni  of  joy.    Skakt.—i.  To  declare  j«)y  foi-. 
Bat  Jonson. 
GUa  JLLA'IIOX,  gr4tsh-&-Ii'shai),  s.  [from  trra- 
tululiu,  Luliu.]   buluuiiuUK  madt'  by    t.x^RMsiug 
jo).  Hvoker. 
GH.Vl  ULATOHY,     gi  Juh'i-li-i  ftr-i,     a.     [Ironi 
(^rutulatcj  Couip-aiuialur);  e>|>i'eksiiig   congrutii- 
iHiioiu 
GHaVI;;,  gr4ve.  A  (iiml  syllable  in  the  uamei  of 
{ilai-es,  U  ti'um  the  Saxuu   one}:,  a  giuve  or  cave< 
Gibim- 
GKAVK,  gii>f,  >.  [jpuFi  Saxon.]   The  place  in 

which  the  dead  arc  rei>u»ited.  MiUon. 
To  CKAVE,  gi<kYc-,  V.  u.  prcier.  graved;  part.  pass, 
gravtn.— I.  To  in^culp;  to  cant  in  any  hard  sub- 
ttaiiiii'.  i^y'tcn  .—i.  I  o  carve  oe  form.  Uvbrews. 
Drytten.—i-  [From  Uu-  noun.]  Tto  cutomb>,£6<2A\s. 
—4.  i  o  I'leaii,  caulk,  and  ihtratli  a  ship.  Mfusii.- 
To  GRAVE,  grive,  v.  n.   I'o  write  or  delineate  on 

hard  substaiiCvS.    Exudut. 
GKAVK,  giive.a.  [grave,  French.]—!.  Solenin;  se- 
riou:>;  sober.  Hove.— 2,  isol  futile^  credible.  Grew. 
—3.    Not    showy;  not    tawdr}.— 4.    Not   sharp  of 
sound-  not  acute.  Hukler. 
GRA'VECLOTHES,    pive'kli/.e,   s.    [grave  and 

cloihes.1  'f  hedrfssotthe  dead.  Spenser.  John. 
OilA'VIi-STONE,  grive'stine,  s.  [grave  and  stone.] 

The  stone  tliat  is  laid  over  the  grave.  Shaks. 
ORA'VEL,  g:4v'4!,   s.  [gi-aveel,   Dutch.]—!.  Hard 
sand.    iyvotiuaid'—2.  [Grav.  lie,  Frouch.]  Sandy 
matter  cu.crcied  in  the  kidneys.  Arburhnot. 
To  GRA'VEL,  grav'Jl,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  T«» 
pave  or  cover  with  gravel.  Bmon,—2.  To  stick  in 
Uie  sand.  Caiii»xn.—i.  To  puzzle;  to  stop;  to  jiut 
to  a   stand.— 4.  l_ln  horsemanship.]  To  hurl    the 
foot  with^'ra\el  confined  by  the  shoe. 
GRA'VELESS,grivt'lJ>,a.  [from  grave.]  Wanting 

a  (oiiih;  unbuned.     S/uiks. 
GRA'VELLy,gr4^'^l•li,a.[gravtk■ux,  Fr.]  FuU  of 

gravtl;  aboundiuir  with  gravel.  Honey. 
GKA'VELV,  giive'lJ,ad.[ironi  grave.]—!.  Solemn- 
l>;  seriiiuirl) ;  soUrl) ;  without  lightness.  Speciaioi: 
— 2.  VVitliout  gaiidineiis  or  show. 
GRA'VEnESS,  grive'i)Ss,s.  (from  grave.]  Serious. 

nets;  solenmity  and  sobriety.  Detiham. 
GRA'VEOLENT,     gri-vi'i-ljnt,    a.    [gvaveolens, 

I.ati)i.]  Strong si-nti'd. 
GUA'VER,  gii'vftr,  s.  [giaveur,  Fr.]— !.  One  whose 
business  is  to  inscribe  or  carve  ujion  bird  substan- 
ces; one  who  copies  pietui-es  upon  wood  or  nn  ul 
to  be  impressed  oii  pa{ier.  Dryden^ — 2.  The 
stile  fir  tool  used  in  gravii.g.  Boyle. 
GK.WI'UIl  Y,  grl-vld'i  U,».  [from  giavidus,  Lat.] 

Fregiiar.c).  Ariii'thnot. 
GHA'VI.NCi,  pra'vlng,   ».     [from   grave.]    Cai'ved 

work.  2  Chron. 
Te  GRA'VITATE,   gil\-'J-tife,  v.    n.   [from   gra- 
\\i,  Litiii.]  To  tend   to  tht  centre  of  attraction. 
Benltry. 
ORAVITA'TION.  grlv-i-ti'shtSn,  «.    [froui  gravi- 
tate.] Att  of  tending  to  the  centi-e.  Pupe. 
GRA'VITY,     g^d^^i^i.     s     [graviias,    Latin.]-!. 
Weight;  h.  avinets;  tendency  to  ihe  centre.  Bro-au. 
—2.    Alrociousness;  weight   of  guUt.    Houker.—i, 
Seriousiii  si;  sulemnity.  Barun. 
GKA'VY.gi-i'\i,  ».  The  serous  Juice  that  runs  from 

tl.  sh  not  much  dried  by  the  fire.    Arbulhnot. 
GRAY,   gri.  a.  fxiia-s,   -Saxon;    pan.   Daiiisli.]— 1. 
White  with  a  n.ixiuri  of  black,  heiutoru—i.  White 
orhiiary  with  old  age.  H'aitoii.—3.  Viuk,  like  the 
opi-iiiiig  or  cliiM*  ofrtay. 
GMAY.gii.s.  A  badger. 
GRA'YBRAltn  gri'biirll,s.  [gray  ami  Uard.]  An 

old  man.  S/inkt 
OUA'YUOODKU,  e;ii'liA4<t-id,  H.  [from    gray  aud 

hootl.]    '    rapt  in  ir<^y  shuiies     MUlvn. 
GKA'YLIKG,  grA'ilug,*.  The  umber,  a  fish.  IVaU 

ton. 
GRA'YNKSS,  gri'nis,  s.  [from  gray.]  The  quality 

of  beiiip  gray. 
Tu  GRAZK,  grire,  v.  n.  ffrom  grass.]—!.  To  eat 
gras.*;  lofted  on  grass.  SJiokt.—Z.  To   >up|ilywith 
grass,    fiorof,.— J.  [From    raser^    Fr.]   "lo  toMcfa 
Ughtlf.  Bacon. 
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To  GRAZK,  gr&ze,  v.  a.— 1.  To  tend  grazing  cattln 

Dan.—l'   i'o  feed  upon.  MtUun- 
GKA'ZIEH,  Kri'zhftr,  s.  [from  graze.]    One  who 

'ceds  cattle,  liuucl. 
GREASE,  grini-,  s.  [graisie,  French.]—!.  The  soft 
part  of  the  fat.  Shakj. — ■.'.  [In  horsemanship.]  A 
swelling  and  guurdinrssuf  the  legs,  ubich  generally 
happens  to  a  horse  after  hisjoilrney. 

Te  GREASE,  gris- ,  v.  a-  [trom  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
smear  or  auouu  wiili  grease^— 2.  To  bribe;  to 
corrupt  with  presents. 

GKE'ASINESS,  g,4'i4nSs,  3.  [from  greM*-]  Oifr 
iiess;  tatness.  Buylt. 

GRE'ASY,  gii'U,  a.  [from  grease.]-!.  Oily;  fat; 
unctuous.  i'AoAj.- 2.  Smeared  with  gixase.  Mart. 
—3.  Fatofbtidy;  bulliy.   Shakj. 

GREAl.giite,  a.  [jyieut:,  Sa\on.]— i.  Large  in  bulk 
M-  number.  Locke.— %  Having  any  quality  iu  a 
high  degree.  TiUotson-—3.  Considerable  in  extent 
or  duration.  Samuel.— 4,  Iniportaii:;  weig^ity; 
S/iaks.—B.  Chief;  principal.  Shak.t.—6.  Of  high 
rank;  of  lurge  power.  Pope— 7.  Illustrious;  emi- 
nuit.  Jerfvruah. — 8.  Grand  of  aspect;  of  eUvated- 
niieu  Dryden, — 9.  Noble;  magnanimous.  Sidney. 
—10.  Swelling;  pruud.  Knulki-.—ll,  Familiar; 
much  acquainted.  Btuon.—VZ,  Pregnaut;  teeming. 
May. — 13.  It  is  added  in  every  step  of  ascending  or 
descending  consanguinity;  as  ^rcat  grandson  is  thd 
son  of  my  grandson.  Addison.— lA.  Hard;  difficult; 
ijrievo'us.  Taylor, 

GREAl,  grite,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  The  whole; 
the  gross;  the  whole  in  a  lump.  Raleigh, 

GRE'ATBELLIED,  grite-bJI'Ud.  a.  [great  and 
belly.]  Pregnant; teeming   HVkint, 

To  GRE'ATEN,  gri'tn,  v.  a.  [froiB  great.]  To  ag- 
grandizf;  to  e^^rge.  Raleigh.  ' 

GREATHEA'RTED,  griK-hlrt'^d,  a.  [great  atid 
heart.]  Higlispirite-»1;  undejected.  Clarendon. 

GRE'ATLY,  grite'li,  ad.  [trom  great.]- 1.  In  a 
great  degree.  Milton  —2.  Nobly;  illustriously. 
I)i-yden.—3.  Magnanin.ously;  generously;  bravely. 

GRE'ATNESS,  gtAte'nJs,  s.  [from  great.]--l. 
Largeness  of  quaiiiity  or  number.- 2.  Comparative 
quantity  Locke.— 2.  High  degree  of  any  quality. 
Jiogcfs,—4.  High  place;  dignity;  power;  influence. 
Drydeii.  Siuijl.—S.  Swelling  pride;  affected  state. 
£r:cun.—6.  Merit;  imigiianiiiiity;  nobl.ness  of  mind. 
Milton.— 7.  Grandeur;  state;  magnificence.  PoJ>e, 

GREAVE,giiv. ,  s.  A  grove.  Spenser. 

GK EAVES,  ccr4v-z,s.  [from  gr6ve$,  Fr.]  Armour  for 
the  legs.  Sainnel. 

GRE'CISM,  gri'slzm,  s  [grsecismus,  Latin.]  An 
idiom  ol  ill.-  Greek  language. 

GRKK,  giAA.s.  Goodwill;  favour.  Spenser. 

GREECE,  gricse,  s.  [corrupted  from  degrees.]  A 
flghtrif  St.  ps.  SAaAs. 

GREK'DILY,  giii'di-l*.  ad.  [from  greedy.]  Eageiw 
ly;  r^venmbh  ;  voraeiously.    Drnh'im. 

GUE'F'.DINESS,  grii'di-i.Js,  ».  [from  greedy.]  Ra- 
veUuusueu;  vor.city;  hunger;  eagerueU  of  appe- 
tite ord<Vni\   Jhn/uiiH. 

GHE'EOY,  gviiWi,  a.  [spaftij,  Saxon.]-l.  Ra- 
venous, vurMCiuus;  hungry.  Kin^  ChaiUs.—i,  E»- 
gei-;  VI  hemi-ntly  desnous.'  Fuirju.\, 

GREEK,  giiik,  a.  Peculiar  lu  ancient  Greece. 
r/.e.vrc.ySirW. 

GREEK.  gi4ik.i.  fThe adjective  by  elUp^iis.]  The 
Gi-e'(k  laugiiaKe.  .WrrA-j. 

GRE'KKLING.  grWk'Kne,  s.  [A  sarcasiica!  dimi- 
nutive of  Greek.]  An  inferior  Grvvk  writer.  Ben 
Jnn.wn. 

GKKEK-ROSE,  pi-iik'rose,  s.  [Lychnis,]  The  flow- 
er e;impiiMi.  Waters  Cowley 

GREEN,  eiiin,  a.  [gmn,  German;  groen,  Dutch.} 
—  t.  Having  a  Ciiliiur  fornied  by  compounding  blu^ 
and  yillow.  Pvpe.—i.  P:ile;  sickly.  Shaks.—3. 
Flourisiiiiig;  fresli;  undecHjed.— 4.  Ni  w:  t'resh;  aa, 
a  green  wound-  S/iakj, — t.  Not  di7  Hooker.— ii. 
Not  roaste<l;  half  raw.  h'atts.—T.  Unripe;  iiumn- 
ture;  young.  S/iaks. 

GREE.N,  grjin.  ■>.-!.  The  ^reen  colour.  Drydeii,-' 
t.  A  massv  plaiu.  Miltan.—S.  Leaves;  branches; 
wreathe.    H'^jdi-n. 

To  GREEN,  gi-4in,r.  a.  Cf'ooa  the  noun.]  To  makr 
given.  Thomnn, 
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GREE'N-BROOM,  gri-iin-ln 54m',  s.  A  shmb. 

GRI' E'NCLO IH,  griin'klifA,  $.  A  board  or  court 
of  justice  held  in  the  countiiig-lionsi-  ot  the  king's 
household,  foi  thetakintiooKiiizanceof  all  matters 
of  govcrnineiU  and  justice  within  the  king's  court- 
royal.  Diet.  Bncoti. 

©RE'ENEYED,  giiiii'lde,  a.  Careen  and  eye.] 
Having  evfs  coloured  wi(h  green    Shaks. 

aKE'ENKiACH,  griiii'tlush,  s.  A  kind  of  bird. 
Mortimer. 

GRE'EKKISH,  griii  'tish,  s.  A  kind  of  fish. 

ORKTiNGAGE,  grWn'giie,  $.  A  speci-sot  PLUM. 

«RE'ENHOUSE,  griiu'hAds. ,  s.  [green  and 
hous<?.]  A  house  in  which  tender  plants  are  shel- 
tered. 

€tRE'ENISH,griSu'1sh,  a*  [from  green.]  Somewhat 
^jeen.  Spenser. 

<SRE'ENLy,griin'll,ad.  [from  green.]—!.  Wth  a 
greenish  colour.— 2.  Newjy,  freshly.— 3.  Iinina- 
tnrelv.— 4.  Wanly;  ttjiiidly.   Shakg. 

GRE'ENNESS,grJin'n§3,».  [from  green.]— 1.  The 
<]uality  of  being  green;  viridity. — 2.  Iiiimaturity; 
unript  ness.  Sidney.— 3.  Freshness;  vigour.  South. 
—4.  NeufitM. 

•RE'ENSICKKESS,  giiiu-slk'nJs,  ».  [green  and 
sickness.]  The  disease  of  maids,  so  called  from  tlie 
pal<-ness  which  it  produces.  Arbuthnat. 

•rRE'ENSWARD,  i-.iin'swinl   s. 
GRE'ENSAVORD,  5  green  swaro,  s. 

[green  and  sward.]  The  turf  on  which  grass  grows. 

Shaki.  S-wip. 
GRE'ENWEED,  griJn'wWd,  ».  [gi-een  and  weed.] 

Dyers  weed. 
GRE'ENWOOD,  grJiu'wid,  s.  [green  and  wood.] 

A  wood  considered  as  it  appears  in  the  spring  or 

summer.  Vryden- 
To  GREET,  giiit,  V.  a.  [grator,  Latin;  sjieCan, 

Saion.]- 1.    To  address  at  meeting.    Dtiine. — 2. 

To  address  in   whatever  manner.  Shnks, — 3.  To 

Salute  in  kindness  or  respect.  Dryden.—4.  To  con- 

gratulate.  Spenser.— S.  To  pay  any  compliment  at 

a  distance.  SfuiJct. — 6.  To  nieet,  as  those  do  who 

goto  paycongratuladons.  Pope. 
To    GREET,    giiit,    v.  n.    To  meet  and  saltjte. 

Shak:peare. 
GRE'ETER,  griit'Ar,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  He  who 

grf^en. 
GREE'TING,  gristing,  s.  from  greet.]  Salutation 

at  meeting,  or  compliments  at  a  distance. 
GRSEZE,  griizp,s.  A  flight  of  steps.  S/iaks. 
GRE'GAL.  gri'gil.  a.  [grex,  grcgis,  Lat.]    Belong- 
ing to  a  flock.    Diet, 
GREGA'RIOUS,  gii-gi'ri-fls,  a.  [gregarius,   Lat.] 

Going  in  (locks  or  herd*.  Ray, 
GRE'GORIAN,  gr^'go-ri-in,  s.  [at  one  time  a  cant 

word  for]  A  periwiir.  Overbury. 
GRE'MIAL,  gr4'm*-il,  a.  [gremium,  Latin.]  Per- 
taining to  the  lap.  Diet. 
GRE'NADE,  gri'njde,  s.  A  little  hollow  glolie  or 

hall   about  two  inches  in  diameter,  which,  bring 

filled  %vith   fine   powder,  as  soon   as  it  is  kindled, 

fliL-s  into  shatters,  to  the  damage  of  all  that  stand 

near.  Harris. 
GRE'NADIER,  gr!n-4-d4Jr',  s.  [grenadier,  French; 

from  grenade.]  A  tall  foot-soldier,  of  whom  there 

is  oiii-  compaiiv  in  every  regiment. 
ftRENA'UO,  !.'rini'dJ,s    See  GRENADE. 
e.REUT,  giWt,  ,.  A  kindoffossilelMdy.  Grew. 
GREW,  g.i.  The  i)ret<rite  of  prow.  Dryden. 
GREY,  gri.  a.  [gris,  Fr]  See  GRAY. 
GKK'VHOUND,  gvi'iiiind,  s.  [jjuxhunfe,  Saxon.] 

A  tallfleijt  dog  thatc'riascsin  sight.  Sidney. 
GRICK,  grhe,  s.— I.   A  little  pig.  C«utdman.—2.  A 

•top  or^fca'.  S/mks. 
To  GRIDE,  gride,  v.  n.  [gridare,  Italian.]   To  cut. 

Milt'm. 
GRI'DELIN.  grld't-llu,  ».  A  colour  mixed  of  white 

and  red.  Dryden. 
GRI'DIRON.grM'l-fim,  s.  [(rrind,I,landick,  a  gi^te, 

and  iron.]  A  portable  grate.  Sperttitor. 
GRIEF,  grtif,  s.  [from  grieve.]—!.  Sorrow;  trouble 

for  nomething   past.— 3.  [Giief,  French.]  Uisi-ase; 

grievance;  hBrni. 
<»RI'EVANCE,  grii'vlnse,  •.  [f»m   grief.J-l.  A 
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itait  at'  (ineaiineis.  5ourA.— 3.  Tlie  catue  of  1 

siness.   Sji'ijt, 
To  GHIEVE.  griiv,  v.  a.  [grever,  Fr.]  To  afBict;  t» 

hurt-   J'inlms. 
To  GRIEVE,  griiv,  r.  11.  To  b.-  in  pain  lor  some. 

thing  past;  10  mourn;  to  sorrow,  as  for  the  death 

ol  (riends.  Shaht.  Dryden- 
GRIE'VlNGLY.giii'vtng.li,  ad.  [from  grieve.]  In 

sorrow;  sorrowltilly .  Shiks. 
GHIE'VOUS,   griii'fts,  a.    [gravis.  Latin.]-i.  Af- 

fliciive;    painful:  hard    to   be   banii .    Hooker. — 2. 

Such  as  causes  sorrow.    ff^atts.S.    Ex])re»siiig  a 

freat  degree  of  uneiisinesj — 4.  Airocious;  heai-y. 
fmki, — 5.  Sometimes  used  adverbia'ly  in  low  laa- 
nuase.  Shaks. 

GRIE'VOUSLY.  grWv'fts-li,  ad.  [fitim  gri.vuus.]— 
1.  Painfully ;  with  pai.'.  Sj)enser.—2.  With  dtscoa- 
tent;  with  ill-will.  Knol!es.—3.  Calamitously;  mi- 
serahlv.  Hooker.— 4.  Vtxatiouih,  Hay. 

GRIE'VOUSNESS,  grWv'as-u4s,  s.  [from  grievottsi| 
Sorrow;  pain.  Isaiah. 

GRI'FFIN,  ?„,»„fi 

GKI'FFON,ie'"f«n,9. 

[><>uv .]  A  fabled  animal,  said  to  be  generated  b& 

tween  the  lion  and  eagle,  and  to  haw  the  head 

and  paws  of  the  lion,  and  the  wings  of  the  eagle. 

PeacJiatn. 
GRIG,  grig,  s.  [kricke,  Bavarian,  a  little  Duck.]— 

1.  A   small  eel.— 2,  A  merry  creature.  [Supposed 

from  Giiefk.] 
To  GRILL,  grll,  v.n.  [grille^  a  grate,  French.]  To 

broil  oil  a  gridii'on 
GRI'LLADE,  grll'lide',  3.  [from  grill.]  Any  thing 

broiled  on  the  gridiron. 
To  GRI'LI.Y,  grll'lJ,  v.  a.  [from  grill.]  To  harass; 

to  hurt.  HtuUbras. 
GRI.Vl,  grim,  a.  [sjiimma,  Saxon.]— 1.   Having  a 

coiiiiteuanee    of  terrour;  bornble.     Denhat)i^—2- 

Ugly;  ill-looking.  Shaks. 
GRl'iMACE,  gri-iuise',   s.   [French;    from  grim.]— 

1.  A  distortion  of  the  countenance  from  habit,  aC 

fectation,  or  insolence.  South.— 2.  Air  of  afTccta' 

tion.  Gi-anville. 
GRIMA'LKIN,  grlm-mll'kln,  s.  [grJs,French;  and 

malkin.J  An  old  cat.  Phi(i/is. 
GRIM-VISAGED,  gr'lii.Mi-idjd,  a.   Of  grim  ap^ 

pearance.     Shaks. 
GRIME,  erlme,  s.  [from  grim.]  Dirt  deeply  iiisiiHi- 

ated.  Ifoodtvard. 
To  GRIME,  grime,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dirt; 

to  sully  deeplj     Shaks. 
GRI'MLY,    giim'lfe,    ad.    [from    grim.]— 1.  Horri- 

biy;     ludeously.      Shaks.~2.     Sourly;     sullenly. 

Shaks/ieare. 
GRI'MNESS,  grira'nSs,  «.  [from  giiin.]   Horrourf 

friehtfulness  of  visage. 
To  GRIN,  grin,  v.  n.    [spenroan,  Saxon]- 1.    To 

set   the    teeth  togeth-r    and    withdr.iu    the   lips. 

Shnks,—2   To  fix  the  teeth  as  in  anguish.  Shaks. 
GRIN,  grin,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  act  ol  closing 

thetfelh.  IVatts. 
GRIN,  grin.  s.  [jryn,  jypene,  Saxon  ]  A  snarc;  a 

trap. 
To  GRIND,  grind,  v.  a.  prefer,  I  ground;  pan.  pass. 

ground,  [jpin»aii,   Saxon.]— I.   To  Jreduce  any 

thing  to  powder  by  friction.  Bentiey.—u-  To  shar- 
pen or  smooth   Herl>crf.—3.    To  rub  one  again.st 

anotlnr.   Bacon.— 4.    To  harass;  to  opiires>»    Ad- 

dison. 
To  GRIND,  grind,  v.n.  To  perform  the  act  of  grind- 
ing; to  bemovnl  as  in  grinding. 
GRI*NDEH.gi!nd'ar,  s."  [troin  grind.]—!.  One  that 

grinds.— 2,   The  instrument  of  grinding.  Sandys.— 

3.  The  back  tiK>ih.  liaeon. 
GRI'NDLE.STONE,  giln'dl-stAne,") 
GRI'NDSTONE.grlnd'stone,  5 

[Iron,  grind  and  stone.]  The  stone  on  which  edged 

iiistriniieiits  are  sh  "rpened. 
GRl'NNER,grln'i.4r,s.  [from  grin.]  He  that  grins. 

Addison,  ,  . 

GRI'NNINOI.Y.  grliv'nliigl*.  ad.  [from  gnn.]  With 

a  grin)iing  laugh    Ainswort/i. 
GRir.  grip.  s.  A  <mall  di-oh. 
T»  «Bii>£,  gripe,  ».  a.  [greipan,   6othiok.]— 1.  To 
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— ni,  infive,  nir,  n8t;-iftl)e,  tftb,  bill;— All;— p6inil;—f/iiii,'lHi». 


k(iM  A'idi    (be  fingers  closi-d.    nratjtun.—l.   [(.'tr\\>- 

j.fi-,  Kiviicli.]    I'u   catcii  lagtil)-;  to    seiit.'.  Shaki. 

—J.  To  close;  lo   cliiU'h.  f</y/t.— 4.    To   iiiiich;    10 

pren;  to  si(Mfi.-zi-.  Diyilen. 
YuGUlPB.  (iili>o,v.  II.    lo  piiicli  tlicUflly.  IJnjikn. 
UlliPli,  (jiljif.s.  Llifin  tl"'  vi-iu.J— 1.  a  as|>j  liolil; 

s<-i/mvol'ilie  liaiidor  ptw.  Dnjdcit.—z.   Squce/x; 

inviSKrc.  Dryiifii.—J.    Ojiprcssioiii  cnisliint;  piiw- 

t  r.  iV,^/l,v.— 4.  Aifliciiim;  piircUiiig  <li«tiv»s.  Onvuij. 

— S.  [Hlm-.il.l  Btilly  acli;  eulick.    fioijer. 
URl'PKK,  gil'pii,    s.     i'lu'"    ei'l'«--J    Oppressor; 

u>im*r>   Burton. 
OKl'l'IN'GLV,  gil'i)lnj;-IJ,  ail.  [fioiii  griping.]  Willi 

p.-\hi  ill  ilie)^uu.  Bacuiu 
tiUI'PLE.  i;ii'pl,s.  A  KriiiJn);  miser.  Upetiser. 
GUI'SA.MBKH,  gd^'iiu-ljfir,  s.  Used  by  MiU07i  lor 

itiiilii'i-gi'ise. 
©RISK,  gilse,  s.  A  step  or  scale  of  steps.  Sliaks. 
C+ttl'SKlN,  gih'uiii,  4.   i.giisBin,  roast  meat,  Irish.] 

The  vt  rti-bi  ae  ofa  linf^tiioiKd. 
GRl'SLY,  KiU'ii,  a.  Lsnir'Ui  Sax-]  Dreadful;  liorti- 

bic;  iiideiiiis.  Att'b.sou 
GH ISX,  grill,  s.  [  SPir*^.  Sax  ]— 1.  Corn  to  be  ground. 

TuSJer.—2.  Siipplj;  provision.  Swift. 
OKrSTLE,giii'sl,   s.  [  jpi]-Clc,   Sav]  A  cartilage. 

Glir'bTLY,  gils'li,  a.  [fi-onj  gristle.]  Caitilagi- 
nous. 

GUri",  g.lt,  s.  [gpyCta,  Saxon.]— 1.  llie  coarsB 
l>art  (.I'lacal.— .J.  Oats  husked  or  coarsely  (trouiKl. 
—J.  Sand;  roujjii  hard  particles-  Fhilips.—i.  GiitJ 
are  fossils  found  iji  minute  masses,  torniiiip;  toge- 
ilicr  a  powder,  the  several  particles  of  which  are 
of  no  determinate  sliape,  but  seem  the  rudily  l)io- 
kiii  fragmenisoflaijjir  masse!.;  not  to  be  dissolved 
ijy  water,  lull  ivtaining  tlieir  ligure,  and  not  coliei^ 
ii>;^  into  It  mass.    Hill. 

tfcRrrTINKSS.grlt'ti-iiJs,  s.  [from  gritty.]  Saiidi- 
iiess;  the  (lualityufuboundingin  gri(.  Muii/viti: 

GRl'TTY,  gi  ii'ti,  a.  lUoiii  grit.]  t'uU  of  hard  par- 
ticles. Newton, 

GJtrZKLlN,  grf/.'lln.a.  [More  pr>'pirly  gridelen.] 
I'xle  rwl.  'i'UDi/jle. 

Glll'ZZI.E.  gilz'zl,  s.  [from  f-ris,  gray;  grisaille, 
>V.]  A  nii\ture  of  white  and  black;  gray. 

GKIZ'ZLKD,  grl/.'ilrt,  a.  [from  griiile.]  Intcrsper- 
stil  Willi  i;ray.  OnjiJen. 

t;Rl'ZZLV,  grlz'li.  a.  [from  gris.  graj ;  French.] 
Sunietvliai  gray.  Bacun. 

To  GROAN,  gi'Aiie,  v.  ii.  [jjianan.  Saxon.]  To 
breathe  wiili  a  hoarse  noise,  as  in  pain  or  agony. 
I'u/je. 

GUOAN,  grone,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Breath  ex- 
pired ultb  noise  anddilBculty.— 2.  An  hoarse  dead 
jioiiiid.  S/uih specie. 

GRO'ANFL'K,  giiuc'ffil,  a.  [groan  and  full.]  Sad; 
ai^niziiig-  Spenier. 

OkOA'l,griat,  s.  [gr(»ot,  Duicli.]— 1.  A  piece  va- 
lne«l  at  tour-pence.— 8.  \  proverbial  name  (or  h 
tnntll  sum.—?.  GROAT.S.  Oats  that  have  the 
liulls  taken  off.  .iiiisjfnriJt. 

GKO'CEK,  i;rosftr,s.  [from  crross,  a  large  finiintity.] 
A  iii:in  ulio  bti\s  and  S'  li>  tea,  sugar  and  plums, 
and  spices.  fVot't, 

GliO'CKRY,  i{rA'»ftr-4,  s.  [from  grocer,]  Grocers 
«»re.  Cliimiilvii. 

GROlJ,  grd,;-,  «.  [a  sea  term  for]  Gin,  or  other  spi- 
.  eic  mixed  with  water.  Cook's  Vo'ja^t^. 

GKO'tUtAM.     k'i6s'r4m,s. 
OkO'GRAN,    J 

[?ros,  grinii,  Kv.]  Stull'  woven  with  a  large  wool 

niid  a  ronl-'h  pil,-. 
GUOIN,  irrAln,  s.  Thf  iinrt  next  the  ihigh.  niijtlrn. 
CiltO'MWKI.L,   gr^iu'wil,  s.  Gixjiiii.l,  vr   graymill. 

A  plant.  Miller. 
GllOOM,   i;iO,1iii,  s.  [i-iom,   Dutch.]— 1.    A  boy;  a 

wait  r;  a    sertant.    yuitfux. — 3.     A    yoniii;    man. 

h'airfiiv 3.   \  r.ian  iii'wiy  niiirrird.  Drtiiten. 

URO<JVp;,  i»ia&v,  s.   [tVoni    gmve.]- 1.  A  <le«  p  cii. 

vern  or   hidlow.  B»>jte,—2..   A   cliaiiitel  or  hollow 

cm  with  a  tool. 
'JCt  GROOVE,  [.riSv,  v.  a.  [from  the  noiin.]  To  cut 

hoUow.  .^.-.oft. 
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To  GROPE,  gripe,  v.  D.  [jiiaiian,  Sa.\.]  To  feel 
will-re  (Hie  caiiiioisee.  Sunilijs. 

To  GROPE.  K''*l'«^.  '*•  a-  ^o  search  by  feeling  in 
thi  (lark    .SwUt- 

GRO'PEU.  gi.Vi'flr,  ».  [frein  grope.]  One  that 
seuivliesiii  iln-durk. 

GROSS,  /fidse,  a.  [gros,  French,  p-osso,  Italian  ]— 1. 
Jliick;  UuiKx.  Bi.krr.—l.  Shaineiul;  unseemly- 
Hooker.— 3.  iol<  lliciiMlly  eoiirsr;  palpable;  im- 
pure; unrt'lined.  ■Sniiilii<li;e.—*.  Inehtgant;  di«- 
pro|Miriioiiate  in  Inilk.— 5.  Thick;  not  i-etined;|noC 
l>wre.  iJ«(  <;/j  — rj.  biupid;  dull.  Il^irtt.t.—1.  Coarse; 
rough;  opposite  to  uclieale.  H'uttoii.—S.  Thitki 
fat;  bulky. 

GKOS.s,  i,'rc)sc,  s.  [from  the  adjective.— 1.  The  main 

■  body:  tli:-  nuiin  source.  Aditisvn- — 2.  The  bulk; 
the  whole  nut  di\idid  into  iis  liberal  parts. 
Hi'Oker.—S-  Not  iiidi\iduai,  but  a  body  together. 
S/inks.—4.  '1  he  chid  part;  the  m»in  mass.  Bacon. 
— 5.    ilie  number  of  twelve  dii/.ri:.  Locke. 

GROSS,  e;rose,  ad.  [trom  tlie  adjective.]  Palpably. 
S/iaksf)care. 

GRO'SSLY,  gr4se'l*,ad.  [from  gross.]— 1.  Bulky;  in 
bulky  pans;  coarsely.— a.  Without  sulnilty;  witli- 
oii(:irt;  without  delicicy    Neictoji. 

GUO'SSNEbS,  grose'iiiJs,  s.  [fi-om  gross.]— 1.  Coarse- 
ness; not  tinuit> ;  thickness.— 2.  Inelegant  tallies*; 
nnwi.ldy  corpiiltnce.— 3.  Want  of  lefineuieni; 
w.int  oi  delicHiy. 

GRO  l",  grdl,  s.  (.ifi-otte,  French;  grottu,  Italian.]  A. 
cave;  a  cavern  for  coldness  and   pleasure.  Prior. 

GRO  TE'SqUK,  gio-lSsk',  a.  fgrousqut,  French.] 
I)i-,tui-ted  of  figure;  unnatural.  Pope,   . 

GUOTIO,  :',rSl'c6,s  [giotte.  KiMich.]  A  cavern  Cl- 
eave mad.  tor  coolness.  IVotiihrurii. 

GROVE, gro>e,  s.  ^Irom  grave.]  A  walk  covered  by 
lives  meeting  ahove.  Glauville. 

To  GRO'VEL,  grdv'vl,  v  n.  [grusde,  Islandick;  fl.ir. 
upon  the  face.]— i.  Tolie  prone;  to  cn-ep  low  on 
the  ground.  Snemer.—^.  'lo  be  mean;  to  be  with- 
out  (Ji^llity    AcJilis'i7> 

GKO'VELLER.  grdi'^l-lftr,  s.  [from  grovel.]  A 
perstui  ofa  gi-ov,  Ihiig  ilis|iosi'ion.    .9/it'.t*rone. 

GROUNJ),  K'^fu'd,  s.  l^yuinO,  Saxon.]- 1.  The 
1  arlli,  cunsideivil  as  solid  or  as  low.  Milion.—i. 
The  earth,  -.is  distinguished  from  air  or  water. 
Dri/cleu—S.  Land;  ctiuniry.  Huilibrns.—i.  Kegi- 
on;  territory.  MHion.—S.  Farm;  estate;  possession. 
Jinjilru.—a.  The  Hoortu-  level  of  ;he  placi .  Mtitl. 
—7.  Oiegs;  lees;  liecesT S/ior/).- H .  1  he  first  stra- 
tum of  paint  upon  which  the  Wsfuresaivalierwai-ds 
]):iiiiced.  HnkewiU.—9.  The  fniidanxiitul  substance; 
that  by  which  tiie  addiiiimal  «r  aetiilenlal  pans 
are  supported.  jHiipr.—\0.  The  phim  song;  tile 
tune  on  which  descants  wre  raised.  Shriks. — 11. 
First  him;  first  traces  of  an  ins  -ntion.- 12.  The 
first  priiiciples  ol  knowledge.  Milion.—l3.  The 
fuuda-ta'iiliil  cause.  S>i<lneii.—\*.  '^"'"'  "i"'''  "fpla'J'J 
of  actitiii.  l)iiiuci.—\3.  'file  space  occupied  by  an 
army  as  they  lighi.  advance,  or  retire.  Orydien.— 
16.  The  inttrvening  sp.^ce  Ixtween  the  fliirand 
|>iirsuer.  A-tili.\on.~n .  Tite  state  in  which  inf  is 
with  itspeit  to  opp'inenis  or  competiims.  Alttrt). 
18.  Stan-  of  i>r<igi-es$  or  n  cession.  Drydtii.—H>. 
The  toil  In  s<  I  n  thing oH'.  .S/uiks. 

T<.  VHOUNl),  griAiid.  V.  ».  [Iroin  thenouu.]— 1.  To 
li\  on  thegi-ioiid.  RniulU  r.—2.  To  liinnd  as  upon 
cause  or  priiiei|il..— .1.  To  settle  in  first  principles 
or  rudimeiitsoi  knnwl..dge.  ICp/iruaiu: 

GROC'ND,  griiiid.  Tlie  preterite  and  purl.  pass,  of 
grind. 

GROUMVAOK,  priind'ldje,  s.  [from  ground.] 
Permission  to  gi-uund  a  vessel  un  u  shore.  S/kI' 
vian. 

GRO'UXIVASH.  g.iund-ldi'.  s.  A  saplin  of  asU 
takt  u  lioiii  .hr  gi'uiind.  Morllmer. 

GRO'UNfJ  HAl  1,  gr&6iid'iijltr.  s.  [tVoni  ground  and 
Iniit.]  A  bait  mud-,  of  barli)  or  mull  builvd>  ihiuwit 
wh'  re  you  mit.'li-.    Il'ali'iri. 

GHO'LNJJ-FLOOR,  g.ui'ind'iliri',  s.  [ground  and 
flour  ]   1  he  losver  part  oi°  a  house. 

GlIO'TNU-lVV,  giiiiiJ-ii4,  s.  Alchuof,  ui  WH- 
hcul. 
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Fi'.f.fJr,  rilJ.fii^-mt.mltj-pJne.i.lAj- 


aBO'UND-OAK.  griind-Jkc', ».  [ground  fCad  oak.} 

Aiiiplin  oak*  Moitimer. 
«RO'OND-PINE.  (jiAind-pln. ',  s.  A  planl.  Hilt. 
^RO'UND-PLA  1  l'..  ^liAnd'pliie,  s.  [In  aichitec- 

lui-o.]  Hie  outerinost   pieces  of  limtiei- Ivingoii  or 

near  the  ground,    aiid   iViimcd   into  one  auollier 

with  luortnes  and  teniiom.  Mortimer. 
GUO'UNUrLOr,  Ri6&nd'|.l6t,  s— 1.    The  ground 

€>n  which  any  building  is  placed.  Sifl>u:y.~2.  The 

ichnogi'3(diy  of  a  huUding. 
GRO'UND'HBNT,    griind'rgnt,  s.  llcnt  paid  ft>r 

tlic  privilege  of  building  on  another  man 'i  ground- 

Arlitilfinot. 
GRO'UND-ROOM,  grouiid'rSSm,  s.  A  room  on  the 

Itvcl  witi)  the  ground.  Tatkt: 
GRO'UNUEDLY,   griAud'gd-li,  ad.   [from  ground- 
ed."] Upon  firii)  principles.    GlonvtUe. 
GKO'UNDLKSS,griind'lls,a.  [Irani  ground.]  Void 

of  rwHon.  Fia/iol'ier. 
fiUO'UNBLKSSLY.    .  grJund'lls-lJ.      ad.      [from 

ground  loss.]    Without   reason;    without    success. 

Boijle. 
GRO'UNDLKSSNESS,    grifiRd'!?5-n2s,    s.    [from 

groundless.]  Want  of  just  reason.  TiUi)t3on. 
ORO'Uh'DLING.   gi6(jnd'tit\g,  s.  [from  ground.]— 

1.  A  fish  which  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.— 

2.  One  of  thi  vnlg.ir.  Shaks. 
<;UlO'UNDLV,  gr6And')^,ad.  [from  ground.]    Upon 

prineijilt-s;  soiidlv.   Air/trim. 
URO'UNDSEL,  gViin'sll,  s.  [spunt),  and  file,  the 

basis,    Saxon.]     The    timber  next    the   ground. 

ifcxon. 
GRO'UNDSEL,  groin'sll,  s.  [senccio,    Latin.]    A 

plant. 
GRO'UNDWORK,   grS&nd'wftrk,  s.    [ground   and 

work.]— 1.  The  ground;  the  first  stratum.  Dryden. 

—2.  The  first  part  of  an  undertaking;  the  funda- 
mentals. Milton.— %.  First  principle;  original  rea- 

s<ni.  Spenrfr. 
G"ROUP,  gr6J|),  s.  rg\;ouppe,  French.]  A  crowd;  a 

cluster;  a  huddle.  Swift. 
To  GROUP,  grSop,  v.   a.  [groupper,  French.]  To 

Jiut  into  a  cnmd;  to  huddU.  Prior, 
<tROUSK,  gioise,  s.  A  kind  of  fowl;  a  moorcock. 
GROUT,  gr6i\t,s.  [spuc,  Saxon.]— 1.  Coarse   meal; 

pollard.  A'jnif.— 2.   I'hat  which  purges  off-  Dryd.— 

3.  A  kind  of  wild  apl)li-. 

7'o  GROW,  gro,  v.  n.  i)reter.  grew;  part,  passive 
grown.  Lspupai),  Sason.V-l.  To  vegetate;  to  have 
vegetable  niotion.  JFrsiffni.— 2.  To  be  produee<l 
by  vegetation.  Abhol.—Z.  To  shoot  in  any  partieii- 
tar  form.  Dryden.— A.  To  increase  in  stature.  Sam. 
— S.  To  come  to  manhood  from  ii;fancy.— 6.  To 
issue,  as  pl.ims  from  a  soil.  Dryden.— 7 ._  To  in- 
crease in  bulk;  to  beconn* greater.— 8.  Ti.  improve; 
to  make  progress.  Pii/ie.—9.  To  adv.ince  in  any 
state.  Sf-/ik3.—\o.  To  come  by  degrees.  Rogers.— 
II.  'lo  con)e  forward;  to  gather  ground.— i2.  To 
be  cli!inge<l  from  one  stale  to  another.  Drydeii. — 
13.  To  proceed  as  from  a  cans-.  Hooker.-IA.  'lo 
nccriie;  to  beforthcoming.  Shaks.— IS.  To  adhere; 
to  stick  together.  I'Vailon.—lb.  To  swell;  a  sea 
term.  Pnleijch. 

GRO'V.'l'',l!,gio'9r,  s.  [from  grow.]  An  increaser. 

To  GKOWI,,  Kriul.  v.  n.  [grollen,  Flemish.]-!.  To 
snarl  I'.ke  an  uugry  cur.  tUis.~2.  To  murmur;  to 
grumble.  Gti'i. 

GROWN,  groiie.  The  participle  passive  of  grow.— 
1.  Advanced  in  growib.— ?..  Covered  or  filled  by 
the  growth  of  any  thing.  Prnverbs.—3.  Arrived  at 
full  growth  or  st.'iur..— 4.  Become  or  made  by 
time.- S.  Become  prevalent.  Locke. 

OKOWTH.  groM.  ».  [from  grow.]— 1.  Vegetation; 
veartta'.de  life.  jlttcrbur>j.—2-  Product;  thing  pro. 
(luffed.  Miltun.—Z.  Inen  ase  in  number,  hulU,  or 
fre(|iiniey.— 4.  Increase  of  stature;  advance  to 
matiiritv.- 5.  Impinveinent;  advamement.  Hooker. 

GRO'WtHEAU.  grAie'liid,^ 

GRO'W  I  NOL,  giAu'iifil,      S 

[trom   gross   or   great    li<ad.]— 1.    A  kind  offisb. 
Ainini!nrlh.—-Z.  An  idle  hizy  fellow.    Tusner. 

To  GHUB.  giftb,  V.  a.  [pridian,  jireter.  gioli.  to  dig, 
Gotbick.l    To   dig    up;   to   destroy    by  digging. 

'^RUJB.grdb,  s.  rfi«m   grubbinjf,  or-mlnine.]-!.  A 
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small  worm  that  eats  ItoK-s  in  bodies.^2.  A   shoi't 
thick  man;  a  dwarf.  Caietv. 

To  GRU'HBLK.grib'bl,  v.  n.  [gmbelen,  Goniian.] 
To  fn  I  in  the  dark.   Dnjdcn. 

GRU'BSTREKT,  grab'striit,  s- 'ITie  name  of  a 
street  in  Loudop,  niucli  inhabited  by  writers  of 
small  liistori*'!,  dictionaries,  uiid  temporary  poems; 
whence  aiiv  menu  production  is  tailed  grubttrect- 
Guri. 

Tu  GRUDGE,  grftdje,  V.  a.  [grawgnacli,  Welslu]— 
1.  'l"o  envy;  to  see  any  advantage  of  another  with- 
dibconteiit.  Sidney.— 2.  To  give  or  take  unwilling- 
ly. Atldiaon. 

To  GRUDGE,  gijrfjp,  ▼•  n.— 1.  To  murmur;  to  re- 
pine. Hooker.— i.  To  be  unwilling;  lo  be  reluctant. 
IieiUigh.—3.  To  be  envious.  James.— 4.  To  wish 
in  secret.  Drijdcn.—S.  To  give  or  lia\'C  uneasy  rt- 
niains.  Vmilai. 

GRUDGE, giftilje.s.  [from  the  verb]- 1.  Old  quar- 
rel; inveiei>ile  malevolence.— 2.  Anger;  ill  will 
.^xvifl.—Z.  Unwillingness  to  lieiufit.— 4.  Envyj  ■ 
odium;  invidious  censure,  hen  Jcnufj-S.  Re- 
morse of  conscience.— 6.  Some  little  coiiiniution,or 
fort  ruiHier  of  a  disease.  Aimiiorlh. 

GRUDGINGLY.  gi&d'jiiig-l4,  od.  [from  grudge.] 
Unwillinglv;  malignan'ty.  Drydni. 

GHU'EL,  gri'il,  s.  [gruvlle,  French.]  Food  made  by 
boiling  oatmeal  in  water,  jirhutlinni. 

GRUFF,  grfif,  a.  [groft'.  Dutch.]  Sour. of  asiHiCt; 
harsh  of  manners.  Addison. 

GRU'FFLY,  gifit'li,  ad.  [from  gniff.]  Harshly;  rug- 
gedly. Dryden. 

GRU'FFNESS,  grftPnh,  s.  [from  gruff.]  Rugged- 
ness  of  mien. 

GRUM,  grfim,  a.  [from  grumble-]  Sour;  surly. 
Arhuthno!. 

To  GRU'MBLE,  gifim'bl.v.  n.  [gronunelen,  Dutl] 
—1.  To  murmur  with  discontent.  Prior^-2.  To. 
growl;  to  snarl.  Vryden.-i.  To  make  a  hoarse 
rattle.  Rowe. 

GRU'MBLER,  grflm'bl-flr,  3.  [from  grumble.]  One 
that  grumbles;  a  niurmun  r.  SniJ't. 

GRU'MBLlNCi,  gr3m'l)l-?ng,  s.  [trom  grumble.]  A 
murmuring  through  discontent.  Sfioks. 

GRUME,  gr&3ni,  s.  [grumean,  Ficiirh;  grumu?, 
Latin.]  A  thick  viscid  consistence  of  a  fluid;  a 
clot. 

GRU'MLY,  grfim'li,  ad.  [from  grum.]  Sullenly; 
morosely. 

GRUMMEL.grfiin'mel,  s.[litliospermum,  Lat.]  Ao 
herb.  Ainsworth. 

GRU'MOUS.  gi66'mfis,  a.  [from  grume.]  Thick; 
clotted.  Arbuthnot. 

GRU'MOUSNESS,  grSd'mfls-nfis,  s.  [from  gnj- 
nions.]  Thickness  of  a  coagulated  liquor.  IVUc 
mnn. 

GHU'NSEL.grfin'slI,  s.  [ustnlly  grouudsil.]  The 
lower  part  of  the  building.  Milton. 

roGUUNl'.gi-ant,  7„  „ 

To  GRU'NTLE,  grin'tl,    S        ' 
[gruniiio,  Lat]  To  murmur  like  a  hog. 

GRUNP,  glint,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  noise  of  a 
hog.  Ih-yden. 

GRli'N'lEH,  grfln'tiV,  s.  [from  grunt.]— 1.  H« 
that  grunts.- 3.  A  kiiitl  offish.  Ainnuarlh. 

GRU'NTLING,  gifint'llng,  s.  [from  grunt.]  A 
young  hog. 

TuGRUlCH,  griltsh,  v.  n.  To  envy;  to  repine.  JB, 
Jnnsun. 

GUUTCH,  grittsh,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Malice;  ill 
will.  Huiiibrnt. 

GHY,  gri,  ».  Any  thing  of  little  value.  Dft. 

t+UAlA'CUM.  gwi'\a-kflm.  ».  A  physical  wood. 

GUARANIE'E,  gaM-in-li',  s.  [guarant.  Fr.]  A 
power  whe  undertakes  to  see  stipulations  perfomi- 
ed.  South. 

To  GUA'RANTY,  gir'raii-ti,  v.  a.  [guarantir, 
French.^  To  undertake  that  stipulations  shall  bt 
periormed. 

GUA'RANTY,  ga/rftn-tJ,  ».  [from  the  verlt.]  Kn- 
gngenient  to  secure  the  performance  of  articles. 
Bolingl'ri-kc. 
Tu  GUARD,  gyii-d,  v.  n.  [garder,  French;  from 
ward.]— 1.  To  watch  by  way  of  defi-nce  and  se»u- 
rity.— 3.    i'o  protect;  to  dettud.  /raM»r.— 3.    T» 
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piiciMve  by  caution.  Addiiun.—i,  I'd.  provMe 
against  objfctions.  Broome. — 5.  'I'o  uilorn  with 
lists,  laws,  or  ornamental  botJe«.  S/tuks. 

To  UUAUD,  Kyii-»l,  V.  n.  To  be  in  a  seme  of  cauti- 
on or  delencf.  CuU.icr, 

GUARD,  gjird,  s.  LS""^*^!  f«nch.l— 1.  A  man,  or 
body  of  111  II,  whi)!«-  business  is  to  watcli.  Milluu.— 
2.  A  state  of  caution;  viijilance.  Sinalrr<lge.—:i. 
Limitation;  antiei|>ation  of  objection.— 4.  An  or- 
namental hem,  lace,  or  boitler.— 5.  I'art  of  the  bill 
ofaswnrd- 

OUA'UD.\GE,  ffyii'dije,  s.  [from  guard.]  State  of 
wardship.  Shaks;>rnre. 

GUA'UDANT,  gj  ii-d'Snf,  a.  [okl  particip.  of  guarJ.] 
Keeping  guar<!.    Shnks, 

GUA'RDER,  gjlr'ddr.   s.  One  who  guards. 

GUA'UDIAN.  gjir  di.4ii,  or  g>-4r'ji-4n,  s.  [guar- 
dien,  Fi.]— 1.  One  that  has  the  care  of  an  orphan. 
Arbuthnot. — 2.  One  to  whom  the  care  aiidpresei- 
vatiou  of  any  thing  is  committed.  S/taks.—3.  A 
vepositui-y  or  storehouse.  Not  ust-d. 

GUA'RDIAN  of  the  Spiritualities,  gjii'ili-an. 
He  to  whom  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  any  dio- 
cese is  committed,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see. 
Cawcl- 

GU^V'RDIAN,  g>ar'dj-in,  a.  Performing  the  office 
of  a  kind  protrctor  or  superintendant.  Dryden, 

OUA'RDIAXSHIl',  gyir'd4-ln-5l.'Jp,  s.  [fi'om  guar- 
diaii.)  The  oftice  ot  a  Kuardiaii.    L'Estrnnge. 

&VA'IIDLKSS,  gjird'iSs,a.  .tiom  guard.]  Without 
dcfiiive.   ll'altrr, 

OUA'RBSHIP,  gyJi-dMilp,  s.  [from  guard.]—!. 
Can;  prntectiuu.  S,v  fi. — I.  [Guard  and  ship.]  A 
kiu^N  ship  to  guard  t)ie  <:oast. 

GUA'1AVA,),„  1.  4  . 

A  plant.    Miller. 

CUUKRNA'IION,  gi-bgi-ni'shan,  s.  [guhern.itio, 

I.at.]  Gdvemnient;  siipKiinteiideiicy.  Watts. 
OU'DG!',ON,   gfld'jfiu.s.    [^'oujon,  Frencli.]— 1.   A 
small  fish  found  in  brooks   and  rivers.— 2.  Some- 
thing to  be  caught  to  a  man's  owu  disadvantage. 
Slinkspcare. 

CUR'LDKK-ROSE,  gw ll'dflr-vize,  s.  A  species  of 
Viburnum,  a  lioueriugshrub. 

GUK'RDOU,  gli'dfln,  s.  [guerdon,  Fr.]  A  reward; 
a  recumuense.  Knoiies. 

TuGUKSS,  g^s,  V.  n.  [ghissen,  Dutch.]— J.  To  con- 
jecture; to  judge  withovit  nny  certain  principles  of 
judgment.  Hatenh.—2.  To  «onj«ct(ire  richtly. 
StiHinKfUet.  -  ■  "     ' 

To  GUESS,  g Js,  v.  a.  To  hit  ujion  by  accident. 

GVIES.S,  rfs,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Conjecture;  judg- 
ment without  any  positive  or  certain  grounds. 
Prior. 

GUF.'SSER,  gii'sflr,  s.  [from  guess.]  Conjecture; 
one  who  judgis  uiihnut  cerlHin  knowledt'e. 

GUR'SSINGI.Y,  gisMi)!.;-!*,  ad.  [from  ^liessing.] 
Conjectui-alh';  uncertainly.  Sbaks.     "   ' 

GUEST,  gist;  s.  [jefC,  ;tij-r,  8:ixi)ii.]— 1.  One  en- 
lertainrd  in  tin-  house  ol  aruiilnr.— 2.  A  stranger; 
one  who  comes  n'-wly  to  risidi-.  Snlney. 

GUE'S  rCHAMBBR.  gJn'tshitrt-bir,  s.  Chamber 
of  cniertainment.  Murk. 

To  GU'GGI.E,  gfig'pl,  v.n.  fporgoliaw,  Italian.]  To 
sound  as  water  running  with  iutermi'isiuns  out  of  a 
narrow  viasel. 

CUl'DAGE.gyl'dije,  ».  [from  guwk.]  Tlie  reward 
given  to  a  guld''. 

GUrUANCK,  g\l'<lJnie,«.  [from  guiile.]  pireciiun; 
governmint.   Hogers. 

7T»jBUIUK,  jrylile.  V.  a.   [yiiidrr,  French.]— I.  To 
^rect.  Soutli.—i.'lc  t:<)Vfm  by  counsel: to  instruct. 
iSnn'»i.r.— 3.  To  rvgdlate;   to   superintend.  Decati 
of  Hilly. 

GUIDE,  gylde,  s.  [iruido.  French.]—!.  One  who  di- 
reels  another  in  his  way.— •;.  One  who  directs  ano- 
ther in  his  conduct, — 3.  Director;  ngulator. 
Hooker. 

GUI'DELESS.gylde'lis,  a.  [fix-m  guide.]  Without 
a  guide.  Dryileii. 

OUI'DKR,  gyl'Hftr.  s.  [frsm  guide.]  Director;  regu- 
lator; guide.  Siiuih. 

5C/r/)0 y,  gyl'iJ4n,s.  [French.]  A  ?<anrtard'jearer; 
a  iiandard. 
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GUlLD.gild,  i.  [sirbj-Cip,  Saxon.]  A  tocicty;  aauv 

|>oralioni  a  fraiernitv .  CovitU 
GUILE,  g)lle,  s.   [tuille,  old  French.]    DeceitAlJ 

cunning;  insidiuii  •  ariitice.  Milton, 
GUI'LEFUL,    gvile'lfil,    a.    fguile    and    fiill.>-l. 
Wily;    insidious;     mischievously    artful.      Hooker. 
Dn/(ten.—2.    I'ltachei-ous;    jcci-etly    mischievous. 
S/inks/uare. 
GUl'LEFUl.LY,  gylle'l4l-*,    ad.    [from  guileful.] 

Iinidioii-ly,  nettcheriiu^ly.  Milton. 
GUI'LElULNESS.gyilu'lil-iiJs,  s.  [from  guileful.] 

Secrti  tivachery;  tricking  cuuninp. 
GUI'LKLESS,  gylle'lJs,  a.  [from  guiic]  Free  i'coin 

d<  teit;  without  insidinusness. 
GUI'LEU,  gyi'lftr,  s.  [from  guile.]  One  tliat  betray* 

into  danger  by  insidiuus  practices.  Spenser. 
GUILT,  gilt,  s.  [jdt:,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  state  of  a 
man  justly  charged  with    a  crime.  Hammond*— 2. 
A  crim'^;  an  olfenci.  Shakv. 
GUILTILY,    gllt'i-li,  ad.  [frtim  guilty.]  Without 

inuQCeiice.     Shirks. 
GUl'L  riNESS,  gJlVi-ngs,  s.  [from   guilty.]     The 
state  of    beiug  guilty;    consciousness   of  crime. 
Sidneu. 
GUI'L'ILESS,  g11t'l2s,  a.  [from  guilt.]    Innocent, 

free  from  crime.  Pope. 
GUI'LILESSLY.  gllt'lls-li,  ad.    [from  guiltless.] 

Without  piiilt;  innocently. 
GUI'LTLESSNESS,  gilt'iJs-nJs,s.  [from  guiltless.] 

Innocence;  fieedoni  ftoni  ovimi.  K.  C/iarles. 
GUI'LTY,  gllt'ti,    a.    [jilrij,  Saxon.]-!,  jjustly 
cliaigcable  with  a  crimi ;  not.  innocent.  Shaks.—'ii. 
Wicked;  corrupt.  Thoinxon. 
GUl'LTY-LIKE,  glli'4-l!ke,acl.  Guiltily.  Shaka. 
GUl'NEA,  gin'ni,  s.  [from   Guinea,  a  country  in 
Africa  abuuiidiiig  with  gold.]  A  gold  coin  valued 
at  one  and  twenty  shillings. 
GUI'NEADROPPER,  gin'n4drdp'p4r,  s.  One  who 

cheats  by  dropping  guineas.  Gay. 
GUl'NEAHEN,  gln'ni-tiSn,  t.  A  small  Indian  hen, 
GUI'.VEAPEPPRR.  gli.'ni-pJp'pftr,  s.   [capsituni, 

Lat.]  Aiibnt.  Miller. 
GUI'NEAPIG,  giu'ni-pig,  s.  A  small  animal  with  a 

pig's  snout. 
GUISE,  gyjze.  s.  [guise,  Fr.]— 1.  Manner;  mien;  ha- 
bit. Fairfax.—^,   Pruetice;  custom;  property.  Ben 
Junson.~3.  External  .ippearance;  dress.   Temple. 
GUITA'R.  glt-ti/,  s.  [{Bbitara,  Ital.]  A  stringed  in- 
strument of  musick.  Prior. 
GULCH,  pdlsh,  ^ 

GU'LCHIN,gfil'tsh!n,5'- 

[from  gulo,  Latin.]  A  little  glutton.  Skinner, 
GULES,  gftiz,  a.  [perhaps  tium  gcule,  the  throat.] 

Red,  ill  111  raidr)'.    S/uikspenre, 
GULF,  gdlf,  s.  [giilfn,  Italian.]- 1.  A  bay;  on  open- 
ing into  land.  Knulles.~2.  An   abyss;   an  iinmea' 
jurable  diuih.  Spenser.— 3.  A  whii'l|HioI;  asucking 
eddv.  Shaky.— 4.  Any  thing  insatiable.  Sfiaks. 
GU'I.FY,  t.'ftl'f4,  a.  [from  gulf.]    Full  of  gulfs  ov 

whirlpnoU.    Pop.'. 
To  C;ULI.,  1,'il, » .  a.  [guiiler,  Fr.  to  cheat.]  To  tricl^; 

to  cheat;  to  cit  fraud.  iJrydrn. 
GULL,  gfll,  s.  [ti-om  the  verb.]— I.   A  sea-bird.— 2.  A 
ehtai;  a  fr.iud;  a    iriik.  5'AoA-v.— 3.    A    stupid   ani- 
mal; oiietaiily  thi:itid.  Hudibras. 
GU'LLCATCHKH,  gil'kitsh-flr.s.  [gull and  catch.] 

A  client.  S/iiikw 
GU'I.LEIl,  gdl'lflr,  (.  [from  gull.]  A  cheat;  an  im- 

po«tor. 
GU'I.I-F.UY,   gfil'lftr-i,  s.  [from   gull.]  Cheat;  im 

lin,;in-e.   Ainr.tnrth. 
GU'I.LET,gAl'llt,s.  [goulet,  French.]  The  throat; 

tlie  meal  pipi-.   Deii/iani. 
To  GU'Ll.V.  irflrii,  v,  ii.  To  run  with  noise. 
GU'LLY,  rAI'I^,  ».    Any  hollow    worn  by   water. 

Hnivkeirvurlli's  Voyages. 
GULLYHOLE,gftlM4l.4le,  s.  The  hole  whert  the 
giittois  empty  themselves  in   the   subterraneou» 
sew  I  r. 
GULO'SITT,  tA-lds'i-ti,  s.   [from  gulosus,  Latin.] 

GreeiljiK  ss;  gluttony;  vorscity.  Hnnrn. 
To  GULP,  Kfllp.  v.   a.   [golp.  n,  Duteli.l    To  swal- 
low eag.rK;  to  suck  down  without  interroissioii. 
Cn-j. 
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OUl.P,  gilp,».  [*■'«>"»  '''*  verb.]  As  much  as  can  Iw 

swallowed  at  onci .  Morr. 
GUM,  ^4iit.  s.  [^luniiii,  Latin.]— 1.  A  vt-pftable  stiV 

stiiiicf  dirteriiicr  Iroiu  a  resin,  in  bein?  uiorf  viificl, 

ami  clisjolviiit:  in  aqiifoiis   nienstrnnms.  <^uiniy.~ 

2.  [IjoiriH,  Sax.]  Tlie  Heshy  covering  that  cuiituins 

Ihe teeth.  SiLifi. 
To  Ol?M,  efti'i.  V.  n.  To  closi'  with  tfiini.  JVUeman. 
GU'MMlNtSS,  fr4.u'«ii.|ifv.  s.  [Irom  gunmiy.j  Thu 

stalt'  ollieine  f;ni.;niy.  H'iicmaii. 
GUMMCySITYj^Am-iiiAs'.i-ti,  s.  ffmrn  Kummous.] 

f'li.-  nature  (it  ifiiiii:  gunmiiiiess.  Floyir. 
GU'MMOUS,  pflin'niis,  a.  [i'roni  jjuni.]  Of  the  nature 

of  gnm.  Wnodivard. 
GU'MMY,  gftin'mi,  a.   [from  gum.]— 1.  Cnnsistin)? 

orguni;  of  tlie   nature   o'    pum.  Dry(len.—2,  Pro- 
ductive of  giiin.  Milton.— 3,  Overgrown  with  gum. 

Dryden. 
GUN.  gftii,  8.  The  general  name  of  fire  nrms;  tlie 

instrument  fr'iiii.  which  sliot  is  discharged  by  fire. 

Knolles.  Grr:nviile, 
GU'NNEL,gft:i'nll,  s.  [corrupted  for  gunwale-] 
GU'NNBR,  L;dii'nAr,  s.  [from  gun.]  Caniionier;  he 

whose  eniployii'ent  is  to  manage  the   artillery  in  a 

ship.  Shaiispenre.  ,i 

GU'NNEUY,  j,'fl"'"fir-i,  s.  [from  gunner.]  The  sci- 
ence ot  artilltMv. 
GUN-POUT,  gfin'port,  s.  One  of  the  i>ovt  ho!e«  in 

a  shri> through  which  the  chnnon  is  presented. 
GU'NPOWDKK,  gtiii'poiVdftr,   s.  [i;im   and   pow- 

<ler.]      I'he    powder    put   into    guns    to  be    (ired. 

Broivn. 
GU'NSHOT,  gfln'^hot,  s.  [gun  and  shot.]  The  reach 

or  range  of  a  gun.  L'rydcn. 
GU'NSHOT,  gfiii'sh6!.  a.    Made  hy  the  shot  of  a 

gun. 
GU'NSMITH,  gfin'smUA,   s.  [gun  and  smith.]    A 

njan  whose  trade  is  to  make  guns.  Morfitmr. 
GU'NSTI:;K,    gftn'stlk,  s.   [gun  and   stick.]     The 

rammer. 
GU'NS  rOCK,  gftn'stok,  s.  [gun   and  stock.]     The 

wood    to    whicii   the   barrel    of  tlie  gun  is   fixed. 

l^ortimir. 
GU'NS  rbXE,  gi^n'it'me,  s.  [gun  and  stone.]  The 

shot  of  c.mnon.  S/rafis» 
OU'NWAI.K.orGU'NXKLo/n.?'!!/',  gfin'ntl.  That 

piece  of  timht  r  w  hich  reaches  on  either  side  of  the 

ship  friini  tiie   half  deck  to  the  forecastle;  this  is 

called  the  giimuak,  whether  there  he  guns  in  the 

ship  or  no.  Harris. 
GUHGE,  gftrjf,  s.  [gurges,  Latin.]  AVhirlpooI;  gulf. 

Milton. 
GU'RGION,  gftr'jdn,  s.  The  coarser  part  of  the 

meiil,  sified  from  i In  bran. 
To   GU'KGLE,  sJr'gl.  y.   n.  [gorgolian-,   Italian,] 

To  f.ill  or  gush  with  a  noise,  as  wmer  from  a  bat- 
tle. Pope. 
GU'RNAKD,-)    ,y„|     ,_ 
OU'RXEr.     J&l"'^"''' 

[gonrnal,  French.]  A  kind  of  sea-fish.  Shnkg. 
To  GUSH,  gftsh.    V,   n.    [gostelen,    Dutch.!— 1.    To 

flow  or  rush   out  with  violence;  not  to  spiing  in   a 

■malt  sirtaoi,  hut  in  a  l^r^e    iKuly.  Thomsun. — 2. 

To  emit  in  a  copious  effluxion.  I'spe. 
GUSH,    Rftsli.s.  [from    tlie    verb.]    An  emission  of 

liquor  ill  a  lari'c  (juantity  at  once.  Harvey. 
OU'SSET,  e4»'slt,s.  [gouss  t.  Fr.]  Any  pi.  cescwi  d 

on  cloth. in  order  lostreiigt'ien  it. 
©VST.  gilst,  8.  [goiist,   Freneh;  pustns,  Latin.]— 1. 

.Seine  oMasiing.    Pube.~%  Jlfight  of  peixeption. 

MtUon.—:\.  Love;    liking.    'tUlotsoii.—i.    I'lirn   of 

ftncy;  intellectual  taste.     r,ryden.—S.  [From  gus- 

tick,  Islaudick  ]  A    sudden    violent  blast   of  wind. 

Sfinks.  Addison 
OU'S'l  AHLE,    efls'ta-hl,  n.   [gusto,  Latin.]-].  To 

be     tasted.    hhrvcy.—2.    Pleasant   to    the    taste. 

Dtr/miu, 
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GUSl  A'TION,  gfls-ti'shAn,  s.  [gusto,  Latin.]  Th* 
act  of  tatting    Bromii. 

GU'STFVL,  gfist'lAl.  ».  [eust  and  full.]  Tasteful; 
well  lasud    Dewy  afPiily. 

GV'STO    gtis'to,  s.  [aiil^an.]-!.  The  relish  of 
thing;  the  jiower  hy  which  any  thing  excites  sen- 
sations  in  the    palate.    Dcrluim.—2.     Intellectual 
taste;  likinir.  Dryden. 

GU'STY.  (rfts'iA.  a.  [from  gust.]  Stormy;  tempestu- 
ous. Shakufifore. 

GUT,  sfti.  s.  [kuiteln,  GeiPian.]— 1.  The  long  pip« 
reaching  with  many  convolutions  from  the  sto- 
mach to  the  vent.— 2.  I'hestuniach;  the  receptacle 
ot  food;  proverbially.  Hudihrat.—S.  Gluttony; love 
of  gornmr.dising.  linhrwiU. 

TeGUT,  gfli,v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  evisre* 
rate;  to  draw;  to  exeiiterate.— 2.  To  plunder  of 
contents.  Spcttnlor. 

GU'lTAIKO,  cfit'ti-t^d,  a.  [from  gutta,  Latin. 
a  drop.]  Bes|irinkk-<l  with  drops;  hedropped. 
DJrt. 

GV  ITFR,  gfil'iiir,  s.  [from  guttur,  n  throat,  l4it.] 

A  passHge  for  wiitc  r.   Addison. 
Tu  GUT  I'EH,  (rAt'iflr,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

cut  in  small  lioli'.w«.  Sandys. 
To  GU'n  LE,  giit'tl,    V.  a.   [from  got.]   To  Feed 

loxntionsly;  to  gormandise.  A  low  word.  Dryden. 
ToGU'T  TLE,  gfit'tl,  V.  a.  [from  gut.]  To  swallow. 

VEstran^r. 
GU' ri LEH,  gfii'll-flr,  s.  [ftom  guttle.]    A  greedy 

eater. 
GU'I  TULOL'S,  gfti'ish<i-Ifi»,B.  [fmm  gnttula, Lit.'] 

In  the  form  ofa  siniill  drop,  ijruten. 
GU'Tl  URAL,    t-fli'tshfi-rAl,  a.  [gutturalis.  La  4in. 

Pruiiounceil  in  the  throat;  belonging  to  the  throat. 

llolfkr. 
GUTTUR  ALXESS.g»\t'(shft.iai-n?5  a»  [from  gut- 
tural.] Thequality  '.i  b-ing  guttural.    Dirt.    • 
GU'TWORT,   gfit'wfiit,  ».    [gut  and   wort.]    An 

herb. 
GUy,  gJ,  s.  [from  guide.]  A   rope  used  to  lift  any 

thing  into  the.  ship. 
To  GU  ZZLE,  gi\/.'7.l,  V.  n.  [from  gut,  or  gust.]  To 

gormandise;  to  teid  immoderntf ly.  Gay. 
To  GU'ZZLE.  gd/'/.l,  v.jj.  To  swallow   with   im- 

mod-  r«te  gust.    Dryden. 
GU'ZZLEH,  goz'-^l-flr,  s.   [from  guzxie.]    A  gor. 

mandiser-  Drijilfn. 
GYBE,  jib.,;  s.  [see  GIBE]    A  sneer;  a  tattntj  a 

sarcasm.  S)ink,^t'i^tirf.. 
To  GYBK.  jil.e,>.  n.  To  'nerv;  to  tiinnt.  Spensf^. 
GYMNA'.SIICALLY,:.|Jm-i:ft^'i4-l-il-*,    lid.    [Oom 

gj  nmastick.]    Athletically;  fitly  lor  strong  cver- 

cise.  Brown' 
GY'MNA'bTirK,j!m'n3.s'tlk,  a.  [5 v/-vx«xo<r.]  Ter- 

taiuing  to  atbletkk  t.%ercijes.  Jrbutfmot. 
GY'MNICK,  .jliii'iilk,  a.  [^i^wvixcs.]  Such  as  practi.se 

theathleiick  or  g)iiiiiastick.*xi'rcises. 
GYMNO'SOPHISr,  j}in-ii/i»'o-flst,    s.  [>u^it«    and 

0-6;;  If  I!;,  Gr]  .11  Indian  philosopher  of  old  times. 

Evrli/H. 
GPMNOSPE'RMOU.S,  ilm-n6-si)ii-'mfts,a.  [>  u^i'©' 

and  c-r.p.Ma,]  Huvii^gtlie  sect's  naked. 
GY'NECOCRASY,.il-n^k6k'r4.s4,s.[>uia«M;aTia.] 

I'elticoiit  goverivnient;  leiin'le  power. 
GY'PSISMjjlpSUm,  s.  The  jirolessiouofa  gypsey. 

Over/iiiry. 
GYRA'IH)N,.j}-ii'shftn,  s.  [gyrus,  Lat.]  Theact  of 

tuininp  any  thing  about,    tinvton. 
G'YRE.jJn-,  s.   [gyrus,  Lat.]  A  circle  described  by 

any  thing  going  in  an  orbit.  Sandys. 
GYVES,  jjv7.,  s.    [gevyn,  W.^lsh]   Fetters ;  chains 

for  the  legs.  Be  n  Joiison. 
To   GYVE,  jlve,   v.    n.     To    tetter;  to    shticKl^ 

Shaksjieai  e. 
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H&rsh,  Isin  English,  at  in  other  langiia^Sia 
y  nute  ot'aspii-ariuii,  suuiided  only  by  a  sin>n^ 
vinijiioii  of  tlie  breath, without  any  confarniatioti  of 
ihr  organs  of  spi-tch,  and  is  thiTetnre  by  many 
Greniiii:iri»us  acuounted  no  It-Ki'i'.  '1  ho  ^  in  En- 
glish is  sCHi-cely  tter  mute  at  the  beginning  uf  a 
word;  as.  hijime. 

HA,  hi,  iiiterjfcl.  [ba,  Latin.]—!.  Ad  exprfssion  of 
woTidtr,  surprise,  sucldi-n  question,  ur sudden  exer- 
tion. S/uiks.—2.  An  expression  of  laughter.    Dnjd. 

IIAAK,  hiki,  s.  A  fish.  Aiurwmth. 

IlA'BEAS  CORPUS,  lii'bMs-kir-iias,  [Latin.]  A 
writ;  which  a  man,  indicted  oi'some  trespass,  l)ein^ 
luid  in  prison  tor  the  same,  may  have  out  of  the 
King's  Bench,  thereby  to  reniyve  himself  rliither 
at  ins  own  cost.  Coive!. 

HABKKnA'SHEK,  habar-dish-fir,  s.  One  that 
sells  (in:iU  \vare~  ;  ap'T'dlar.  Bacon. 

HA'BERDINE.  b4b-ar.d4in',  s.  A  dried  salt  cod. 
Aiiiitrorth. 

HA'BKRGKON,  hl'bflr-jJ-on,  s.  [hRul)prg('on,  Fr.] 
Ai-nii>m-  to  cover  the  neck  and  breast.  Hndi'jras. 

HAlil'LlMENT,  li4-t)li'A-m.  nt,  s.  L'«abilement,  Fr.] 
Dress;  clothes;  garment.  Snift, 

To  /lABI'LllATE,  i.a-bll'i-iite.  v.  n.  [habiliter, 
Fr.]    To  qualify;  to.niiilt-.  liarvn- 

HABILl  lA'  I  ION.  hl-bili-tishfin,  s.  [from  habili. 
tJte.l  Qualificatiun.    Bacon. 

HABl'Ll  lY,  h4-bll'4-t4,  ».  [habilitt,  Fr.]  Faculty; 
imwtr. 

HA'Bir,  hib'lr,  s.  [habitus,  Latin.]—!.  State  of 
any  tiling;  as,  linbit  oMwdj.— 2.  Dress;  accoutre- 
•lent.  Drydcit. — 3.  Habit  is  a  power  in  man  of  do- 
ing :<ny  thing  acquired  by  frequent  doing.  Ltcke. 
— 4.  Custom;  inveterate  use.    Snutii. 

To  HA'BIT,  l.ab'ft,  V.  a.  [Irnm  the  noun.]  To  dress; 
to  accoutre;  to  array.    Clarnidon. 

HA'Bl  rABLE,  hab'4-ia-bl,  a.  [habitable,  French.] 
Capable  t>f  beinir  dwelt  in.  Dunne. 

HA'BITABLKNESS,  hlb'i-ta-bl-nJs,  s.  [from  habi- 
tabli-.]  Capacity  of  iK-ing  dwelt  in.  More. 

HA'BITANCK.  Iia:i'4-t4use,  s-  [habitalio,  Latin.] 
Dwellini^;  abode.  Spf inter. 

HA'ailANl',  hlh'e-tlni,  s.  [habitant,  Fr.]  Dweller, 
one  that  lives  in  any  plaee.  Fv/zc. 

HABI'IA'IION,  hib-iti'shftn,  s.  [habitation, 
Frencli.]— 1.  Ihe  act  of  drilling;  the  slate  of  a 
jtUce  ri-ceiving  dwellers.— 2.  Place  of  abodi-;  dwell, 
ing.  Mi'.tnn. 

HABITA'TOJf,  hab-i-ti'iar,  s.  [Latin.]  Dweller; 
in^bitant.  Brounic. 

HABITUAL,  ha-bltsh'ft  3l,  a.  [habituel.  Ki-ench.] 
Cu'itoinar); accustomed;  inveterate.    Suutli. 

HAHI'IUALLY,  ha-hlish'aai-*,  ad.  [from  habitu- 
al.■•  Cusiuoianly;  bv  hubit.  Aiiuthnut. 

FlA'niTUDE.  havi-tade,  s.  [lia'i.iludo,  I.atin.1  1. 
Helation;  ri  speit.  little.— a,.  Familiarity;  converse; 
frequent  intercourse.  Drydtn.—3.  Long  custom; 
habit;  inveterate  us.-.— 4.  The  power  of  doine  any 
thing  acquired  liy  frequent  repetition.  Dryilen. 

IIA'BNAU  hlb'nab,  ad.  [hapiie  hap.]  At  random; 
at  the  mercy  of  chance.  HurlUirnt, 

To  HACK,  hSk,  v.  a.  [haccaii,  Saxon.]— I.  To  cut 
into  small  pitces;  to  chop.  Sidney. — 2.  I'u  speak 
uiut-adil),  or  with  hesitation. 

To  HACK,  bak,  V.  n.  To  turn  hackney  or  prottitute. 
Shalfspriirf, 

HACK,  hlk,  9.  [from  the  verb.]  A  violent  cut  or 
fracture.  S'lakspeaie. 

HACK,hak,a.  [contractrd  from  hackney.]  A  hoMe 
much  used,oi  let  out  for  hire. 

HA'CKLE,  hJk'kl,  s.  Kaw  silk;  any  filmy  (ulntance 
onspun.  ll'altou. 

To  HA'CKLE,  hik'kl,».  ••[from  hack.]  To  dreis 
flax. 

HA'CKNEY,  hSVjitS  s.    fhaciwi,   Welsh.]-!.    A 
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pacing  liorsc.-^.  A  hire<l  horse,  hired  horse*  be- 
mg  usiiall)  taught  to  pace.  Bnccn.—3,  A  hireling; 
a  pri.siitiitp.  Roscommon.— 4,  Any  thing  let 
out  foi-  hire.  Pope.—i.  A  thing  much  used;  com- 
mon. Harvey. 

HA'CKNKY,  hjk'nj,  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Let  out  to 
hire    Blockitnr,e. 

To  H  A'CKNEY,  hik'n*.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
practise  in  one  thing;  to  accustom  to  the  road. 
.9/ink3f)eare. 

HA'CqUETON,  bSk'kw^.tSn,  s.  [haquet,  old  Fr.l 
Some  piece  ol'armoiir.  S/ien^er. 

HAD,  hjd.  The  |>rtterite  and  part.  pass,  of  have. 

HA'DnOCK.  hldMak.  s.  [hadoc,  French.]  Asea-fith 
of  the  cod  kind.  Cari-n: 

H/EMO'STATICS,  hi-mSs'tit-lks,  s.  [x./^„  anil 
c»Tir.>;,  Greek.]  The  science  of  weighing  blood. 
Arhuthnnt. 

HAFT,  l.aft.  .s.  [hsppr,  Saxon.]  A  handle;  that 
part  of  aniusti-umeut  that  is  taken  into  the  har.d. 
Dryilen. 

To  HAFT, haft,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  set  in  b 
haft. 

HAG,  Ii5g,  s.  D'S'Serr''!  a  fToblin,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  fu- 
ry; a  she  monstir. — 2.  A  witcJi,  an  enchantress. 
Sftnks.—'^.  An  old  ugly  woman.   Dryiien. 

To  HAG,  hjg,  V.  a.  [froin  the  noun.]  To  torment;  to 
harass  with  t.-rrour.  Hvilihrnn. 

HA'GAHD.hJg'gard,  a.  [liagai-d.French.]- 1.  Wild; 
imtHmed;  irreclaimable.  Spenser.— 2.  [Hagi-r,  Ger- 
man.] Lean.  L'Estravge.—:^.  [Hage,  AVelsh.]  Ug- 
ly; ruirged;  deformed.  .Smit/i, 

HA'GGARD.  hig'gjnl,  s.— 1.  Any  thing  wild  or 
irreclciinnble.  S/mkt. — 2.  A  species  of  hawk. 
Snnr/ys. 

HA'GGARDLY,  h5g'B5rd-li,  a.  [from  haggattl.] 
Deformed;  nglv.  Dri/ften. 

HA'GGESS,  hag'gJ^s.  [from  hog  or  hack.]  A 
mass  of  meat  enclosed  in  a  membrane. 

HA'GGISH,ha-'gi'h.  a.  [In.m  bag.]  Ofthenatura 
of  a  hog;  deformed;  horiid.  S/iaks. 

To  HA'CGI.E,  haci'gl,  V.  a.  [corrupted  from  hackle 
or  hack.]  To  cut;  to  chop;  to  mangle. 

To  HA'GGLE,  hjg'gl,  v.  n.  To  lie  teilioiis  in  a  bai^ 
gain;  to  lie  Ion--  in  coniiiigtothe  price. 

IIA'GGLER.  hjg'gia.-.  s.  [from  haggle.]— 1.  On« 
that  cuts.— 2.  On*- that  is  tai-dv  in   bargaining. 

HA'GIOGRAPHRR,  hig'i-A-giit-ar.  s.  [^j^.y-and 
j-fx5.).]  A  holy  writer.  The  Jews  divide  the  holy 
scriptures  of  the  Old  Testanieiit  into  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  hagiour'ijthers. 

HAH,  hi,  interj.  An  expression  of  sudden  eflbrt. 
Dry  den. 

HAIL,  hale,  s.  [liasel,  Saxon.]  Drops  of  rain  frozen 
in  ih'ir  railing,  i.ocke. 

To  HAIL,  h^le,  V.  n.  To  pour  down  hail.  Isninh. 

HAIL,  hAle,  inti-rj.  [b(el.  health.  Sax.]  A  term  of 
salutation;  health.  Milt')n. 

ToHAIL,  hile.  V.  n.  [fmm  the  noyn.]  To  aal'ite;  tu 
call  to.     llrydcn. 

HA'ILSIIO T,  hiU'sl.St,  s.  [hail  and  shot.]  Small 
shot  sCHiter<>d  lik.  hail.    Jlayirard. 

HA'ILSrONK,  hile'stAne,  «.  (hail  and  stone.]  A 
particle  or  single  hall  of  hail.  Shnks, 

HAT  LY,  hi'14,  a.     rfrom  hail.]  Consisting  of  hail. 

HAIU,  hire,  s.  [han,  Snxon.]— 1.  One  of  the  com- 
mon t^gumi-nts  of  the  liutly.  With  a  microscope, 
we  find  that  hairs  have  each  a  round  bnlbuns  root, 
which  lies  pretty  deep  in  the  skin,  and  whicb 
draws  their  nollri^hment  from  the  surrounding  hu- 
mours: (hatraeh  hair  consists  of  five  or  six  others, 
wrwpl  up  in  a  common  tegument.  Qtiinry.—2.  A 
singl.-  hair.  S/inArt.— 3.  Any  thing  provirbio'- 
Iv  small.    S/inki. — 4.  Course;  or<ler;  grain.  S/iaka. 

HA'IRRRAINF.D.hire'hriiid.  a.  [rather  harebrain- 
ed.] Wild;  irregular.  Judges. 

HA'IRBKI.,hire'bil.  s.  The  name  of  •  flower;  the 
hyacinth. 

HA'IRBHRADTH.  hire'br?drA,  ».  [hair  and 
breadth.")  A  very  small  distance.  Judges. 

HAIRCLOTH,  hir.'klii'A,  s.  [hair  and  cloth-''  Siuft 
made  ol  hair,  very  n->ugh  and  pricklyi  worn  some- 
times in  mortification.  Grne. 

HATliLACE,    hitr'lite,    s.  [hair  and  lace.]   Tlic 
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flllet    with   which  the    women     tie     up     theik- 

hail-. 
HA'IRLESS.hiio'tes,  a.  from  hair.]  Without  hair. 
HA'IRINESS,  hi'ii-iiJs,  s.  [Iroiii  haiiy.]  The  state 

of  being  Co v(  lid  wiih  hair. 
HA'IRY,  lii'ri,  a.  [iiom   hair.]— I.  Overg^rown  with 

hair.  S/iaks.—2.  Consisting-  of  hair.    Drijderi, 
HAKE,  hike,s.  A  l.intl  ot  tish.    Carav. 
HA'KOT,  yaiv'dt.s.  iti-om  h.>ke.]  A  kind  of  fish. 
HAI,,  hJl.  s.      I  lie  S-ixoii  III  adU,  i.  e.  a  hall. 
HA'LBERD.   hll'bfirtl,  s.  [hal.barde,   Frtuch.]  A 

balt!i-a\e  fix.  d  to  a  long  pole.  Pope. 
HA'Lni'.UDlKK,   hai-bii-iliti',  s.  [lialberrfier,  Fr.] 

One  who  is  .irineJ  vith  a  hall)'  ril. 
HA'I.CYON,  hil'shi  fin.  s.  [halcyo,  Lat.]     A   bird 

that  hret'dk  in  the  si-a:  therois  always  a  cnlm  du- 
ring her  iuouhatioii.    Shaks. 
HA'LCYON,  hSlMi^iiii,  a.  [from  tlie  noun.]    Pla- 

cidj  quitt;  still.    Vcnhfim. 
HALE, bitf,  a.  Hialihyjsound;  hearty,  .^s^jer. 
To  HALE,  hkh;  or  liiwi,  v.  a.  [hali-ii,   Dutch.]  To 

drajf  by  fi^rof;  to  pull  violently.  Sandiji,  Hrowti' 
HA'LER,hi'l6i-,or*iiwl'ar,s.  L'Vom  hale.]  He  who 

pulls  and  hales. 
HALF,  iiif,  s.  [h<al};,   Saxon.]— J.  A  moirty;  one 

part  of  two;  an   iqual   part.    £cn  Jonson.— 2.  It 

soui^times  has  a  plural  siguification  whtu  a  num- 

htr  is  divided. 
HALF,  hit".  Md-  In  part;  equally.  Dryden. 
HALF-BLOOD,  hjf'biaci,  s.    One  not  bom  ot  the 

aanie  lathf-r  and  mother.  Locke. 
HALF-BLOODED,  hst'liifideJ,  a.  [halfand  blood.] 

Meito;  defe'jnerate.  Skila. 
HALF-FACED,  Ii4r(isie,ii.  [half  and  faced.]  Sbew- 

intjonlv  part  of  the  face.  Shaks. 
HALF-HEARDJiinigrd,  a.  Imperfectly  heard. 
HALF-MOON,  hai'mSSu,  s.  The  niooi.  iu  its  appear- 
ance when  at  half  iiicrt.a;i  ordeenase. 
HALF-PENNY,  l.i'j.ln-  i,     s.   plural   half  p^nce, 

[halt  and  l»enny.]     A   copper  coin,  of  which    two 

make  « ])eniiv.  Dvyden- 
"HALF.PIKE.  hif'plke,s.  [half  and  pike.]  llie  small 

pike  carried  by  officers,  i'athr. 
HALF-SRASnrcr,  hifsfez-i'vfir.   A   proverbial    ex- 
pression (or  any  oue  \.av  advanced.  It  is  commonly 

used  of  one  half  drunk.  Dryden. 
HALF-SPHERE,  li-lt'-fire,  s.  [half  and   sphere.] 

Hemisphere.  Ken  Jnnson. 
HALF-SI'RAINED,  haf'strind,  a-  [half  and  strain- 
ed.] lialt-lHvd;  iniperl'ect.   Drydev. 
HALF-SWORD  liaV'soid,  s.  Close  light.  Shaks. 
HALF-WAY,  hir>i,  ad.   [half  and   way-J  In  the 

middle.  Cranvilic. 
HALF-WIT,  h Ji'wJf,  s.  [half and  wit.]  A  blockhead; 

a  foolish  f<  llow.  Dn/den. 
HA'LIBUT,  Ii6ri4hfit.,s.  A  sort  of  fish.  Ainnvorth. 
HA'LIDOM,  h6niiiam,  s.  Our  blessed  lady  .  Spens. 
HA'LIMASS,  h^l'ltinas,  s.    [Palig  and  mass,]  The 

feast  of  All  SouU.  ShaHx. 
IlA'HTUOII.S,    hi-lUsh'i-Ss,    a.  [halitus,   Latin.] 

Vaporous;  fuiiions.  Boyle. 
HALL,  bill,  s.  [hill,  SaXDH.]— 1.  A  court  of  justice. 

—2.  A  manour-house,  io  called,  bi  cause  in  it  were 

keld  courts  for  the  tenants.  Addison.— i.  The  pub- 
lick  room  of  a  corporation.— 4. 'i  he  first  large  room 

of  a  hou«i-.  MUtoth 
HALLCLU'JAH,hillSl54')l,  s.   [.n^rSn   Praise 

yc  the  Lord.]  A  sniic;  m' thanksgiving.  Miltoti. 
HA'LLOO,  h4i-l48",  inuij.  [allons,  let  uj  go!  Fr.]    A 

word  of  encouragi'ment  when  dogs  are  let  loose  on 

their  game.  Dniden. 
To  HA'LLOO,  hll'lSi,  v.  n.  [haler,  Fr.]  To  cry  as 

after  (he dogs    Siitiuy. 
ToH\'I.LOO,  i'4'.65,  V.  a.— 1.  To  encourage  with 

shouts.  Frior. — 2.  To  chase  with  shouts.  Shaks. — 3. 

To  call  or  shunt  to.  Shaks. 
ToHA'LLOW,  hario,  V.  a.  [hal^ian,  hahs,  Saxon, 

holy.]— i.  To  consecrate;  to  make  holy.    Hooker, 

—3.  To  reverence  as  holy;  at,   hallowed  be  thy 

■nrnnr. 
HALLUCINA'TION,  hjl-li-sj-iii'shfin,  s.  [hnlludi- 

natio,  Latin.]  Errour;  blunder;  mistBkr.  Addison, 
HAI.M.hJwm,  s.  [healin,  Saxon.]  Straw. 
ilA'LO,hVli,  s.  A  red  circle  r«und  the  sunornioon. 
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,  HA'LSENING,    hilz'nlng,   a.     [hals,     German. 

I      Sounding  harshly.  Carcw, 

I  HA'LSER,  liiM'sftr,  $.  [from  half,  neck,  and  fee), 

I      Sax.  a  rope.]  A  i-ope  less  than  a  cable. 

To  HALT,  hAlt,  V.  n.  [healc.  Saxon,  htme.]— 1.  To 
limp;  to  be  lame,  Dryden.— i.  To  stop  in  a  march. 
Addison.— 3.  To  hesitate;  to  stand  dubious.  Kings, 
— 4.  To  fail;  tofaulter.  SAaks. 

HALT,  h^lt,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Lame;  crippled. 

HALT.hdlt.s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  The  act  of  limp- 
ing; the  manner  of  limping.— 2.  [Alte,  French.]  A 
stojj  in  a  march. 

HA'L  lEH,  hil'tdr.  s.  [from  halt.]  He  wl»o  limps. 

HA'LIEK.hil'tftr,  s.  [healj-tjie.  Sax.]— 1.  A  rop« 
to  hang  iiialefnciors.  SMiks.—i.  A  cord;  a  strong 
string.  Srindys. 

To  HA^LTER,  hAl'tir,  v.  a.  [from  the  nouni]  To 
bind  with  a  cord.  AUerbury. 

To  HALVE,  hiv,  v,  a.  [from  half,  halves.]  To  divide 
into  two  pans. 

HALVES,  hivz,  interj.  [from  half.]  An  expression 
by  which  any  one  lays  claim  to  an  e4|ual  share. 
CkavftaniU 

HAM,  him,  s.  [haw,  Sax.]  A  house;  a  farm. 

HAM,  him,  s.  [ham,  Saxon.]—!.  The  hip;  the  hin- 
dt  r  part  of  the  articulation  of  the  thigh.  IViseman. 
—2.  The  thigh  of  a  hog  salted.   Pi:pe. 

HA'MADRIADES,  him'mi-drl-i-d?«,  t.  pi.  [from 
x"x  and  ).j;,  Gr.i    Wood-nymphs. 

IIA'MATF.0,  him'i-tid,  a.  [hamacus,  Latin.]  Hook- 
ed; set  with  hooks. 

To  HA'MBLE,  hSm'bl,  T.  a.  [fVom  haro.]  To  cut  th« 
sinews;  to  hamstriiig. 

HAME,  liime.  s.  [hama,  Saxon.]  The  collar  by 
which  a  horse  draws  in  a  waggon. 

HA'M'LRT,ham'lSt,s.  [ham,  Saxon.]  A  small  til- 
lage- Ba'-tn. 

HA' AIMER,  him'mfir,  s.  [hamep,  Saxon.]— 1,  Thi- 
insininient,  coiisisiiii^  of  a  long  handle  and  heavy 
head,  with  which  any  thing  is  forced  or  driven. 
Brown-— ^.  Any  thing  destructiw.    HoketviU, 

To  HA'MMER.liJu/mfir,  v.a.  [ft-ora  the  noun.]—!. 
To  beat  With  a  hammer.  Snndys.—2.  To  forge  or 
form  with  a  hammer.  Dryden.— 3.  To  work  iu  the 
mind;  to  contrive  by  inltllectual   labour.  Shaks. 

ToH.VMMER,  hlm'mfir.  v.  n,— l.To  work;  to  lie 
busy.  Shaks— 2,  To  he  in  agitation-.  Shaks. 

HA'MMERCLOTH,  h4m'mir-kl6'/i,  &.  The  cloiii 
upon  the  seat  of  the  coach-box. 

HAMMERER,  liirn'mftr-rar,  s.  [froin  luminer.] 
He  who  works  with  a  hammer. 

HA'MMERHARD,hini'm&r-bai^,  s.  [hammer  and 
hard.]  Hanimcrhard  is  when  you  harden  iron  or 
steel  with  much  hammering  on  it.  Moxon. 

HA'MMOCK,  ham'm&k,  s.  [hamaea,  baxon.]  A 
swingine  bed.  Temple. 

HA'MPER,  hlm'p6r,s.  [K-maperium,low  Latin.]  A 
huge  basket  for  carriage.  Suift. 

r<?  HA'MPER,  hUm'pAr.v.  a.— 1.  To  shackle;  to 
entangle  in  chains.  Hfrbcrt.—2.  To  ensnare;  to  in 
vcigle.  Hudibras.—Z.  To  complicate;  to  entangle. 
Bl(ifkmore.—4.  To  perphA;  to  cmbarniss  hy  many 
lets  and  troubles.  Hudihrns. 

HA'.MSTRING,  hlm'strfng,  s.  [bam  and  strijig.J 
The  tendon  of  the  ham.  Sh'iks. 

To  HA'MSIRING,  ham'strli  g,  v.  a.  pretrr.  and 
part.  pass,  hiunstrmig.  To  lame  by  cutting  the 
tendon  of  the  hani.  Dryi'en. 

HA'NAPEH,  hin't-pfir,  s.  [hanapcrium,  low  Lat. ' 
A  treasury;    ;'n  exthequer.   Baron- 

HA'NCES,  hin'sl>.  s.  [In  a  ship.]  Falls  of  the  fife- 
rails  placed  on  \>annisters  on  the  poop  and  quartt  r- 
dt  ok  down  u,  the  gang-way.  Harris. 

HA'NCES.  Ii4ii's}s,  s.  [In  architecture.]  The  endsot' 
elliptical  arches.  Harris.  Mn.von. 

HANO,  hind,  s.  [hantt,  honft.  Saxon.]-!.  Tlie  v«'™ 
with  the  finfters.  Berkley.— 2.  Measure  of  four  in- 
ches.—3.  Side,  right  or  left.  K.iot/ui,—4-  Part; 
quarter;  side:  this  is  nUo-.vcdon  nil  \\»tv.\s.  SniJ}-— 
5.  Ready  pavment:  he  had  his  money  in  \i»m\,  and 
gax<e  no  credit,  TttM.—*-  Rate;  price:  he  snld  nfa 
I'cnrf  hand.  Bacon.—T.  Terms;  conditions;  this  wri* 
if  siiffrred  at  nu  hand.  Taylor.— 8.  Act;  deed;  ex- 
ternal action:  his  hand  went  not  xiilh  his  ivislift. 
K.  Cfiarles.—^-  Labour;  act  of  the  hand.  Addisaii- 
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— ni,  mfive,  nir,  n4i;-tthe,  l4b,  btll;-ill;— I'if'i'i';--'''"'.  TH"- 


«T-^).  Pirrorniaiice.  Shaki.~ll.  Powrrnt  peiTorm- 
eiice.  ytdiiiion  — 12.  Aiti-nipt;  undcnatiii^.  S/icn- 
>(■/■— 13.  Maimer  of  putberiiig  or  taking:  he  gn- 
thtitd  hit  diit  tvith  a  gc/ule  hand.  Bmon.—l4. 
AVorkmaiiihii);  powtr  oi-  act  of  mtniiGtctuiing  or 
nrnkiii^-;  lie  has  a  gouit  band  ut  ciuik-wurk.—iS. 
MiiiiiuT  of  acting  or  pcrfornmig.  Viij<len.—in. 
Aifcucy;  pari  in  aciion.  South.— n.  llie  act  ol 
v;iMiiK  «r  preitiiliug.  Samutl. — IS.  Aci  of  nti'iv- 
ill};  any  thing  rcbdy  to  one's  hand.  LwAr. — IV- 
Can-;  necessity  <il  managing.  Popc—iO.  Discharge 
OI  duly,  lioukc!.— 21,  Heach;  nearness;  as,  at 
A.i/irf,  witliiu  reach>  Buyle.—2t,  Manual  inaua^- 
iiient.  Drydcn.—23.  Stale  of  being  in  |ircpanttion- 
Shnks.—i4.  Slate  of  being  In  iircseut  agitation. 
.VAaAi-.— 25.  Cards  held  at  a  game.  Bacoit.~26. 
'I'liat  u'liich  is  used  in  opposition  in  another.  Hu- 
iiibias.—27.  Scbt^me  ot  action.  Bet  Jotuon.~2ii. 
Advauta^;  gain;  superiority.  Hayii;.—3'.i,  Compe- 
litiojt;  contest.  Sfiaks. — ^30.  Transmission;  Convey- 
ance. Col, — 31.  Possession;  power.  Hooka: — 32. 
Pressiirf  of  the  bridle.  Shaks.—i3,  Method  of  go- 
vernment; di$..iptioe;  restraint.  Bnco-i  — 34.  Intlu- 
cncei  niHUageinent.  Daniel,— 35.  That  wbicii  pir- 
fonns  tlie  olHce  of  a  liaud  in  pointing.  Locke.— 36. 
Agent;  jwrson  employed.  Stvifl,— 37.  Giver  and 
receiver.  TU.~3S.  An  actor;  a  workman;  a  soldi- 
er.—39.  Catch  or  reach  H-ithout  choice.  Milton.— 
40.  Form  or  cast  ol  writing,  t'eitou. — 41.  HAND 
/n-Kf  head.  Ni-tMigently;  rashly.  VEitiange.—4'i. 
HAND  roHAKD.  Close  fight-  Shaks.—43.  HAND 
m  HAND.  In  uni..n;  coniointlv.  Sivifi — J4.  HAND 
in  HAND.  Fit;  pal.  Sht'tki.— 45.  HANDfu  7nuuth. 
As  want  requires. — 46.  To  bear  in  HAND.  To 
keep  in  expectation;  to  eJude.  Shaks.— 47.  To  be 
HAND  ana  Glui'e.  To  be  intimate  ^mlliimiliar. 

To  HAND,  liJnd,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]— 1.  To 
give  or  transmit  with  the  hand. — i.  To  guide  or 
lea«l  by  the  band.  Donne,— 3.  To  seize;  to  lay 
hands  on.  S.'taks.-i  To  manage;  to  move  with 
the  hand.— 5.  To  tiansroit  ui  suoeession;  to  deli- 
ver doivu  from  one  to  ajiotlier.  IVoodiv,  HAND  is 
much  u«ed  in  composition  tor  that  which  is  ma- 
nageable by  the  hand,  as  a  handsajt;  or  borne  in 
the  hand,  as  a  hnm'.'iarvuw. 

HANDUASKET,  hlnd'bis-kit,  s.  A  portable 
basket* 

HAND-BELL,  hlnd'bJl,  s.  A  bell  rung  by  the 
hand. 

HAND-BRRADTH,  h5iul'bredfA,  s.  A  space  equal 
to  ihe  breadtk  oltiie  hand.  Aibuthnot. 

HA'NDKD,  bin'dJd,  a.  [trom  hand.]— 1.  Having 
the  use  ot  ftte  hand,  left  ov  right.— 2.  With  hands 
joiinit.  yiUfon. 

H.VNDKR.  blii'dfir,  1.  [from  hand.]  Transmitter; 
conveyor  in  succession.  Dryden. 

HA'NDKA.S1',  hind'f&si,  s.  (.hand  and  fasr.]  Hold; 
ciistoily.  Shaka, 

To  HA'NDFAST,  liiiidTist,  v.  a.  To  unite  tro 
persniwby  joining  their  bands. 

HA'NDFVL,  hi  d'lAl,  s.  fliaiid  and  full.]— 1.  As 
much  PS  (be  Ivind  can  gripe  or  contain,  t'reehvlda . 
—2.  A  pnhn;  a  b  .nd's  breadth;  four  inches.— 3.  A 
sm«iTnuml>  r  or  quantity.  Clai-endon, 

HAND-GALLOP,  liiiiil'^  j:-ldp,  ».  A  slow  easy  gal- 
lop, in  which  Ilie  baml  pn  sscs  the  bridle  tu  hiiuter 
incn-H»"of  ipeid.  Drydeti.  . 

HAND-GUN,  hlnd'gAif,  s.  A  gun  wielded  by  the 
hand.  Cnmrini. 

H.i'NDICRAFT,  liJuMi-kiaft,  s.  [hand and  craft.] 
Manual  occupation.  .Kwifl. 

HANDICRA'F  I  SilAN,  l.li.'di-kraiis-niln,  s.  [''"n- 
dicraft  ami  niaii.]  A  m  u.'iicturer;  one  euiployrd 
in  manu  loeeupniien.  Swft. 

HA'NDILY,  b4ii'di-lt,  a.  [from  handy.]  With  skill; 
with  rt'-xterity. 

UA'N DINESS,  h4n'd4-nis,  $.  [from li4Bdy.]  Readi- 
ness; dtMeritv. 

HA'NDIWORlt,  hin'di  wftrk,!.  [handy  and  work.] 
Work  ofiho  hand;  product  of  labour,  raannfuc- 
ture.  L^ Esfrtjnef- 

IIA'NDKKRCHIKF,  hiog'klr-tshit,  ».  [hand  and 
kerohief.]  .\  piec«ofsilk  or  linen  used  to  >»ipetbe 
flRi^,  oriwTertke  neck.  Arbuthnof. 
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3*HA'NDLK.  hSn'dl,  t,8.  [band'lm,  Dufcitt]-!. 
I'o  loucb;  to  fill  with  the  ftniid.  Locke.— i,  T«i 
utaoage;  to  wield.  S/iaks/ieaie,—3.  '1  o  makcikmi- 
Uiir  tu  Uii  hand  by  frequent  tuiivliiiig.  Teinptf. — t. 
1o  irtHi  in  •li'.courte.  AUei'bur>j,—i.  To  deal  with; 
to  priieti>i.  Jciriiiiuh.—C.  To  D-.  at  well  or  ill. 
Cliirciidun,-!,  'lo  practise  u|Joni  to  do  with. 
Shakipeuic, 

HA'NDLE,  hXi.'d',  s.  [han?)lc.  Saxon.]— 1.  Tha 
part  of  any  thiiig  by  which  it  is  h-IJ  in  the  hand. 
Tai//ur.-i;.  Tha'  oi  whiih  uitrismade.  South, 

HA'NDLESS.  bind'lfis,  a.  [bund  . tod  less.]  Wichont 
a  hand.  Shaka. 

IIA'NDMAID,  iiind'ii.ide.s.  A  maid  tliat  waits  at 
h»i'd.  i'anfux. 

HA'NDMAibKN,  biiid'ini  dn.  s,  Hiiidjiiaid.  Luke. 

HA'NDMILL.  hind'niil,  s.  [Iiandaud  ir.ll.J  A  mill 
moved  by  the  baiid.  Oryckn. 

HANDS  vjr,  li4ndz-oti''.  A  vulgar  phiase  for  keejp 
ofl;  forbear.  L^Eitiange. 

HA'NDSAILS,  hind'siU,  s.  Sails  managed  by  the 
band. 

HA^'USAW,  hliid'saw,  s.  A  saw  manageable  by 
the  hand.    Mo;tin:tr. 

HA'NUSEL,  liaii's^l,  s.  [hanvl,  Dutch.]  The  first 
Rct  of  using  any  thing;  ihe  first  act  of  sale. 

To  H.\'NSKL,  bill';?!,  v.a.  To  use  or  do  auy  thing 
tlie  first  tiii'.e,  CmBlaj. 

HA'NSOMK,  hSii'si'n,  a.  [handsaein,  Dutch.]- 1, 
Ready;  gainly;  convenienliy.  Spenser. — 2-  Heaiiti- 
ful  with  dignity;  gvnaeivX.' Addison.— 3,  Elegant; 
gi-aoeful.  Fclton,—4.  Ample;  liberal:  as,  a  baiidr 
some  fortune.— 5.  Generous;  noble:  as,  a  haadsome 
action, 

Tu  HA'NDSOME,  ban'.^im,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec] 
To  lend'irelpgunt  or  neat.  Donne, 

HA'NDSOMELY,  han'sftin-li,  ad.  [from  band- 
boiiie.]— 1.  Couvetiieutly;  dexterously.  .Spenser.— 
2.  Beautifully;  gracefully.— 3.  Elegantlj;  neatly, 
lt'isii/m.—4-  Librrallv;  j.-nerously.   Addison, 

HA'NDSOMENU.SS,  llin'siim-nls,  s.  [from  hand- 
some.] Beaut\ ;  grace;  elegance.  Boyle. 

HA'NDVICE.  bami'vise,  s.  [hand  and  vice,]  A 
vice  to  hold  small  work  in.  Moxcn. 

HA'NDWRITING,  h4nd-r!'ting.  s.  [hand  and  wit>- 
ting.]  A  cast  or  form  of  writing  peculiar  to  each 
hand.  Cockburn. 

HA'NDY,  hlu'di,  9.  [from  haml.]- 1.  Elxecutcd  at 
perlorined  by  the  hand.— 2.  Rejdy;  de.\ttrous; 
skilful.  Dnjdin,—J,  Convenient.  MoxOH. 

HA'NDYDANDY.  l.a,.M4-<l,in-di,  s.  A  play  ia 
which  children  change  hands  .-jud  places.  SAales. 

To  HANG,  li4ng.  v.  a.  preter.  .iiid  part.  pass,  hang- 
ed, or  bung,  anciently  hong.— l.  To  suspend;  to 
fasten  in  such  a  manm  r  as  to  U-  sustained  not  be- 
low, but  above.— 2.  To  jd.ice  wilhoiiiany  solid  sup- 
port.—.'?. I'o  ehouU  and  kill  by  susprnding  by  th  • 
ni-ck.  Shaks.—4.  To  display;  lo  show  aloft.  .-Id  :',■ 
son.— 5.  To  let  fall  b^low  thu  proper  sitnation.- 
C.  To  fi.v  in  such  a  manner  a.s  in  some  direction- 
to  Ik-  moveable.  Maccabees.— 7.  'I'o  adoni  by  haiii;  ■ 
ing  iipoiv  Drijwn.—'i.  lo  furnish  with  uriiaiiieuis 
or  dra|Kries  l'i«U-ned  to  the  wall.  Bacon. 

To  HANG,  li.1iig.  V.  n.— 1.  .To  W  su3|H'ndidi  to 
be  supported  above,  tiot  bilow.  S'termr.-i.  To 
depend;  lo'all  btosely  on  the  lower  part;  to  dangle. 
.\f.:r.  Drydin.—X.  To  '.end  forward.  Ad.lison,- 
4.  To  flout; to  play.  J'rtnr.—S.  Tol>esup|><)rl.d  bv 
soimthing  raised 'a(>nve  tb?  ground.  Addison,— <j. 
To  rest  iiiKin  by  i-mbr-iciiig.  Puichan,,—".  To  hov- 
fr;  lo  impend. '.IWcriu/T^,  8.  'I  o  hi-  loosely  joined. 
Sh'iks,—S>.  To  drag;  to  be  ineomniiHliously  .)oiiied. 
—10,  Tu  he  rompael  or  miitetl.  y4i/i/i«'i|.— 11.  Tu 
ailhere.  Addison.- .2.  To  resi.  Shnks.—\3.  l"o  b« 
in  suspense^  lo  lie  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  /Jflj- 
teruih>mti.—\A.  Tu  b.-  delayed;  to  iiiii^i-r.  Milton. 
IS.  To  be  dependant  ou.  .Sluikt.—\f>.  To  b-  fixed 
or  siispMuh  d  with  attention.  Pupc.~\7.  l"o  liavr- 
a  sto'p  derliviiy.  Mtrtiantr.—l^,  To  be  ixt'cntt'd 
by  the  hKlier.  Pope.— 19.  To  dcline;  lo  tcn.l 
down.  Fopi.: 

HVNGRK,  hftng'fir,  s.  [Initn  hant;.]  Th.it  b/ 
which  an)  tbiug  hangs;  ac,  thcpot  b.o.ngers. 

HA'NGKK,  hln^'ir,  «.  [ffom hang.]  A  uhirtbruart 
>wovrt. 
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FitL-,  fir,  till,  fli;-ini,  mit;— j)|ne,  pin;— 


HA'N'GEH-ON,  h4nf^dr-^i,  9.  [from  han?.]  A  de- 

}>i'iidaiit.  Brown.  Suift. 
HA'NCjING,  hjiiij'iii!,-,    s.   (from  haii^.]    Di-apeJy 

hung  or  iHjiteiied  agaaisi  the  walls  of  rooius. 
HA'KGIKG-,  hiiig'ing,  pamcipial  a.    [from  liaiig.] 
—  1.  i"'urt  boding    deatii    by   tlie   lialter.  6/)aAo-.— 2. 
Ri-qtiimig  to  ix-  punished  by  the  haliev. 
IIA'NGMAN,  liaiig'min,  s.  [haug  aud  man.]   The 

puUick  fxet-utioiier.  Sidney. 
KAKK,  iiiiigk,    s.    [hank,  litiandick']    A  skein  of 

thread. 
To  HA'NKER,  hSngk'fir,  v.  n.  [hankeicn,  Dutch.] 

U"o  long  innjoitunaiely.  li.:dib:-ui.  Addisun. 
HANK'iiUlNG,  hingk'di-iug,   s.   [Iioiu  hanker.] 

A  longing, 
HAN'T,  liant,   fov  has  not,  or   have  not,    Addison. 
KAP,  hap,    s.    [uiiliap,  in     Welsh,  is  niisfui-tune.] 

— 1.    cliaiice;  fortune.     Hooker.— 2.    'I'hat    which 

happens   by  chuiict  or  fortune.  Sidney,— 3.  Acci- 

dini;  casual  event;  nii-ilbrciine. 
Xu  H  .W ,  Wi\i,    V.  a.    [liuui  the  noun.]  To  come  by 

accident;  to  tall  out;  to  happen.  Bacon. 
HAP-HA^AUO,  hap-biz'drd,  s.  Chance;  accident; 

tbriuiious  event.  Locke. 
HA'PLY,  h^p'l^,  ad.   [flow  hap.]— 1.  Perhaps;  pei^ 

adventure;    it  may  be.— 2.    Jiy  chance;  by   acci- 
dent. Milton 
HA'PLESS,  hlp'lSs,   a.  [from  haji.]  Unhappy;  un- 

iortnnatr;  luckless.  Smith, 
Tu  HA'PPEN.hJp'pii,  V.  u.  [from  hap.]-l.  To  fall 

out;  to  chance;  to  coiiie  10  pass;  Tillutioyi — 2.  To 

light;  to  fall  by  chance.  Graunt, 
HA'^FPILY,  h4p'p4-l4,    ad.    [from  happy.]— 1.  For- 
tunately;   luckil);    successfully.— 2.    Addresstully; 

gracefully;  without  labour.  Pope— 3,  In  a  state  of 

felicity. 
HA'PPINESS,    hap'pi-ngss,    s.    [from   happy.]— 1. 

Felicity;    state  in  which  the  desires  are  satisfied. 

HuokLr,—2.  Good  luck;  good  fortune.— 3.  Fortuit- 
ous elegpinee.  Jieii/iam. 
HA'PPY,   hap'p^,    a.  [from    hvtp.]— 1.    Being  in  a 

itate  of  lelicity.  Sidney— 2.  Lucky;  successful;  for- 
tunate. Boifle.—i.  AddrtssfUl;  naUy.  Sxiift. 
HA'QUkrON,  hik'kw4-ifin,  s.  A  piece  of  armour. 

Speuxer. 
HARA'NGUE,    hi'ilng,    s.     [liarangue,    Fr.]    A 

speech;  a  popular  uintion.  Stvilt. 
To  HARA'NGUE,     hj'ilng,     v.  n.    [harangUer, 

French.]    lo  make  a  speech. 
HARA'NGUKR,    hS-rang'fir,   s.    [from  harangue.] 

All  orator;  a  publick  speaker. 
To  HA'HASS,  h^i'ls,  v.  a.  [harasser,  French.]  To 

weiir^';  to  fatigue.  Addison. 
HA'RASS,  hJr'iv.   s.  [from    the  verb.]  Waste;  dis- 

lurbante.  Milton. 
HA'RBINGKR,  hai^bln-jfir,  s.  [herbergei^  Dutch.] 

A  forerunner;  n  jiivcursjr.  Drydcn. 
HA'KBOUH,    hai-'bftr,    s.    [herherge,  French.]— 1. 

A  lodging;  a  place  of  entertainment. — 2.    A  port 

or  haven  for  shipping.  S/mkspeare.—3,  An  asylum; 

a  shelter. 
To  Hj\'RB01TR,   hJ/bflr,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  nei  iveenttitninnieut;  to  soiourn. 
To  HA'RllOUR,  h^i'bfir,  v.  a.— i.  To  entertain;  to 

lirrmit  to  reside.  Howe,— 2.  To  shelter;  lo  secure. 

Sidnej. 
HA'BOURAGE,  li5r'bAr-aje,   s.    [herbergage,  Fr.] 

Shelter;  enterraiiinient.    Shaktpmre, 
HA'RHOL'KKR,  hdi-'bai^ftr,  s.  [Iroin  harbour.]  One 

that eiilertaiin  anolhir. 
UA'KBOURLKSS,  hi/b&r-lJs,    a.   [ft-oin  harbour.] 

Being  without  a  hail)oiir. 
:iARn,  h^iil,    u.    [heapto,  Saxon;   hard,  Dutch.]  I. 

Firm;  resisting  jitiutratioii   or  sepnration.  Shaks- 
peiiri.-^2.    Difficult;  not   eiisy   to  the    ijuc  llect.— 

3,  Difficult  of  siceomplisluneiit.   Drydiiu—i.  Pain- 

fill;    distruisfiil;    lalwridui.   Clnrcndon,—S,   Cruel; 

«.p|iivsjive;  rigcirous;    Att(rliury.—(i,  Sour;   rough; 

se\eie.  Slmks.-^'l,  Unfavourable;  iinkintl.  nrijdrn. 

~8.  InsiMuible;  untouched.  Drydeu.—9,  Unhappy; 

ve.Natioui.  2Vr)</(Jr.— 10.  Vehement;  keen;   severe; 

sis,  a  hard    tvintrr.— II.     Unreasonable;    unjust. 

Sitij't.—12.  Forceil;  not  easily  granted.  Burnet,— 

33.  Poweiful;  he  tvaa  too  hard  for  the  opponent. 

t''ntti;—U.   Aust';re;  rxjugh,  at   liqilidj.    Socon,— 
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15.  Harsh;  stiff;  eonstraintd.  -Df^rffn.— iS.-Ko; 
plentiiiil;  not  ]>ro9ptrous.  Viyden.—n.  Avari- 
cious; IViiiltily  sparing. 
HARD,  liira,  ad.  [hardo,  German.]— 1.  Close;  near. 
Judges.— i.  Diligently;  laboriously,  incessantly.— 1. 
Uneasilj-;  vvxaliously.  S/uiks. — ».  Vehemently; 
distressflilly.  L'Estran/fe.~5.  Fast;  nimbly.  L'Es' 
trance.— 6,  With  difficulty.  Bacon.— 7.  'limpestl^ 
ouslv;  hoist-riiuslv.  Taylor, 
HA'RDBOl'ND,  hird'ljSiiud,  a.   [hard  and  bound.] 

Co»tive.  Pope. 
To  HA'RDKN,  hir'dn,  y.  a.  [from  hard.]— 1.  T» 
make  hard;  to  indurate.  >Vood^vari/.—2.  To  cou- 
tirm  in  tilronterj ;  to  make  impudent.— 3.  to  niak* 
olidurate.  Addiion,—4.  'lo  make  insensii^le;  tostU' 
jiify.  Swift.— 3.  To  make  firm;  to  endue  with  con- 
stancy. Dri/den. 
HA'RDENKK,  hai'dn-fir,   s.   [frotn  harden.]   On* 

that  makes  any  thing  hard. 
HARDKA'VOURED,  hardTi-vird,  a.  haiii  and  fa^ 

voiir.]  Cotuse  of  feature. 
HARDHA'NDED,     h4id'han-d^d,    a.     [liard    and 

hand.]  Coarse;  mechanick.  Shnki. 
HA'RDHEAD.  l.ird'hSd,  s.  Diard  and  head.]  Clash 

of  heads.  Drydcn. 
HARDHEARTED,    hii-d.l.art'H    a.    [hard     and 
heart]     Cruel;    inexorable;     merciless;     pitiless. 
Arbiithn'^', 
HARDHE'ARTEDNESS,  hii-d-hart'Sd-nJs,  s.  [from 

hardhearted.]  Cruelty;  w  ant  of  tenderness. 
HA'RDIHEAD,  l)ii''dg.hH> 
HA'HDIHOOD,   hii'dj-hid,  J  '' 
[from  hardy.]    Stoutness;  bravery.  Obsolete.  MU. 
ton, 
HARDIMENT,    hir'di-mjiu,     s.    [from   hardy.] 

Courage;  stoutness;   braverv.  rairfnx. 
HA'RDINESS,  ha/d^-nls,  s.-l.  Hardship;  fatigue. 
Spti)sei:—2.  Stoutness;  coui-age;  bravery.  Shaks^r- 
3.  Effrontery;  confidence. 
HARDLA'KOURED,   hird-li'hfird,    a.    [hatd  and 

liibour.]  Elah.n'ate;  studied.  Swil: 
HA'KDLY,  haid'li,  ad.  [from  hard.]-I.  With  diffi- 
culty; not  easily.  South.— 2,  Scarcely;  scant;  not 
lightly.  ^vift.—3.  Grudgingly,  as  an 'injury.  5//oA.'v- 
—4.  Severely;  uiitavourablv.  Hooker.— i,  Rigor- 
rously;  oppressi\  t)y.  Szvip.—6.  Unwelconiely; 
harshly.  Locke— 7.  Not  softly;  not  tenderlj ;  not 
delicalelv.  liriidcn. 
HA'RDMOC  IHED,  liaixl'moiTHd,  a.  [hard  and 
inoiilh.]  Disoliedieiil  to  the  rein;  not  sensible  of 
the  bit.  Drydcn. 
HARDNESS.  Iiiird'nis,  s.  [from  hard.]- 1.  Duriiy; 
powt  r  of  resistance  in  bodies.— 2.  DitHculty  to  bu 
understood.  Sh(ik.\.—3.  Difficulty  lo  be  accom- 
plished. Sidney.— 4.  Scarcity;  penui^.  S-iVtft.—S. 
Obduracj;  profligateness.  South.— 6.  Coarseness; 
haiTihness  of  look.  Bay,— 7,  Keenness;  vehemence- 
of  weather  or  seasons.  Mdrtimer.—^,  Cruelty  of 
temper;  savageness;  harshness.  S!iuk.tpi:are,—9. 
Stirtiiess;  crabbedness.  lJr!iden,—\0,  Faulty  par- 
simony; stinginess. 
HA'RDOCK.  hiv'ddk,    s.  I  suppose  the  same  with 

6/,  rdork.  A'/inAtf. 
HARDS,  liardz,  s.  The  refuse  or  coarser  part  of 

flax. 
HA'RDSHIP,  hard'shh),    s.     [from  hard.]— I.  Inju- 
r\;  oppression.    SroiJl.—2.  inconvenience;  fati(;ue- 
S/irritf. 
HA'RDWARE,    hardVjre,    s.   [hard  and  wai-e.J 

Maintfactuiv.s  ul  nietal. 
HA'RDWAREMAN,  haid'wkre-n;iln,   s.    hardware 
,  and  man.]  A  maker  or  seller  of  metalline  jnaim- 

fact  ores.  Snifl. 
HA'RDY,   hh'dh,     a.     [hardi,    Frejicb.]— 1.    Bold; 
brave;    stout;   daring.    Bacon.— 2.    Strong;    linixli 
firm.  Snutlu 
HA'RE  and  HERE,   hire,    and   hire,  dift'er  ng  in 
]u-onuncitttion  only,  signify  both  an  anuy  and  & 
lord. 
HARE,  hire,  s.  [hana,   Saxon.]— 1.    A    small  qua.- 
drup.d,   remurkabfe  for   tnurdiiy,  vigilance,  aud 
fecundity.  More.— 2.  A  constellation.  Creech. 
To  MAKE,  hire,  v.  n.  D""""",  Fauth.]  To  fright. 
Lw.kc. 


HAB 


HAS 


iiA,  mSve,  nJr,  n3t;— tfibe,  i&b,  hAll;— ill;— pJiml;— fAin,  THis. 


HA'REHELL,  hii-e'bSl,  s.  [liare  and  IkII.]  A  blue 

flower  cainpimjtbrm.  Shaf^. 
HA'UKBRAINED.  hiie'biind.  a.  [fi-oin   hare,  the 

verb,  and  brain.]  Unsettled;  wild.  Bacuii. 
HA'ltKFOOT,  hire'idt,    s.    piare  and  loot.]— 1.  A 

l>ii-<l.— 2.  An  herb. 
HA'ItKUP,  liire'il;).   s-  A  fissure  in  the  upper  lip 

witb  want  of  subsiance.  Ouirictj. 
HA'KKni'f;,  hiri-'pipe,  s.  A  snare  to  catch  hares. 
HA'KKSKAR,  liirz'«r,  s.  [bupUuruni,   Latin.]  A 

plant.  Milter. 
HA'RICOT,    hir'i-ki,  s.    [French.]  A    kind  of  ra- 
gout, g^enerall)'  niade  ut'  meat  steaks  and  cut  roots. 

Chetlcrfivld, 
HA'RIKR,  hSi'riflr,  s.   [from   hare.]    A   dog  for 

hunting  hares.  Ainnvorth. 
To  HARK,  hark,  v,  a.    [contracted  from  hearken.] 

Ti»  listen.  Hudibras. 
HAHK,  birk,  interj.  [It  is  originally  the  imperative 

of  till- vrrb  hark,]  List!  hrar!  listen! 
To  HA'RKEN.  hirk'kn,  v.  a.  [from  -{ieojician,  Sax. 

uuscultare.]  To  hear  by  listrning. 
HAUI.,  h.\rl,  s.— 1.  The  filaments   of  flax.— 2.  Any 

filamentous  subsiance.  Moitimcr> 
HA'RI.EQUIN,   hJi-'l^kin,   s.    [Menoge  derives   it 

from  a  famous  comedian  that  frequented  M.  Hai- 

iey'i-  house,  whom  his  friends  called   H;n'lequiiio, 

littUiHarley.]  A    buffoon  who  plays  tricks   to  di- 

veri  the  po|<»lace;  a  jackp'.idding.    Prior. 
HA'RI.O  r,  hii'lfit,  s.  [h.-rlodis,  Welsh,  a  girl.]  A 

whi.iv;  a  stniiiiKt.  Unjikn- 
HA'RLOTRY,  har'lfit  r4,  s.   [from  hitrlot.]— 1.  The 

trade  of  a  harlot;  furr.icatioi^.. — 2.  A  name  of  con- 
tempt f<ii- a  woman.  S.'i'ikn. 
HARM,   liarn\    s.     [heajim,    Saxon.]— 1.    Injury; 

erime;  wicki-duess. — 2.  Mischief;  diiriment;  hurt. 

.IwiJK 
To   HARM,    hirm,    v.    a.    To    l>uil;    to   injure. 

H'nlln: 
H.VRMFUL,  harm'fil.  a.  [barmand  full.]  Hurtful; 

mischievous.  Rak'^li. 
HA'RM FULLY,  harm'fdI-J,     ad.   [from    harmful.] 

Hintlulh;  nosiouslv.  Aa.har.i. 
HA'RMKULNKSS,harm'h\lii&s,  s.  [from  harmful.] 

Iliirtfulness;  misehievoiisiiess. 
HA'RMLESS,  h.^rm'lSs,  a.    [from  harm.]— 1.  Inno- 
cent; innoxious;    not  hurtful.  Sliaki.—2.   Unhurt; 

niidamae-ed.    RuUtgh. 
HA'RMLESSLY,  liirm'iSs-lJ,  ad.   [from  harmless.] 

Iniioeenilv;  without  hurf  without  crime. 
HA'RMI.ESSNESS,  hirm'lEsngs,    s.    [iVoni  liarm- 

le-.s.l Innocence;  freedom  fromiiiiuiy  or  hurt.  Dun. 
IIA'RMO\ICAL,h.\rn,<V.'4-lvai.^ 
HA'RMONICK.  har-moii'!l<,         S"* 

[«?/i;u/.o,;  harmonique,  French.]  Adapted  to  each 

otiier;  musical.  I'o/ic. 
HARMO'NIOUS,    h.\r-m6'u?-fts,    a.   [harmonienx, 

FnnrJi;    from    harmony.]— I.    Adapieil    to     each 

other;    having  the    |>art*   proportioned     to   each 

other,  r/iif'"/.— 2.  Musical.  Dniden. 
HARMONIOUSLY,  h.=»r-mi'ii*aVli,  ad.  [from  liai'- 

luonioin]— I.  AViih  just  atlaptiun  and  |irnpurtion 

of  parts   to    each   other.    Eeutli:ij.—2.    Musically; 

with  eoiicord  of  sounds. 
HARMO'NIOUSN'ESS.   h.lr-mi'n4i\s-n?s.   ».  [from 

harimiiiious.]   I'lopnriion;  lunsicaliiess. 
To  HA'RMONISK,  hir'mii.lz^,   v.  a.  [Imm  har- 

inonv-l  To  adjust  in  (it  proportions.    Drijilcn. 
HA'RMONY,  hXr'mi-Mi,  s.  f,^  ..iv...]-l.     Ihe  just 

.tdaption   of  one  part  fi>  aiunher.   Ba(ou.—2.  Just 

proportion  of  sound.  IfaHs.—Z.   Concord;    eorri- 

Hpondent  sentiment.  MHiou. 
HA'RNESS,  hJi-'nJs.    s.   [harnois,   French.]-!.  Ar- 
mour; deft^nsive    furniture  iif  war.— 2.  'i'he  traces 

of  diaught   horses,    pariiciilarly    of  carriages    of 

pleasure.     Urijilm. 
To  HA'RNESS,  hiii^nis,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— L 

To   dn  ss   in  armour.  Rowc.—i.  To   fix    horses  iu 

their  traci-s.  Ilnle. 
HARP,  h^rp,  s.  [he:ipp,  Saxon.]— L  A    lyre;  an  in- 

stnuiient  strung  with    wiiv,   and  struck  with  the 

finger.  nryikii.~-2.  A  cunst'llation.   Cicerh. 
To   HARP.  hArp,   V.   n.   [harper,  French.]—!.    To 

play  on  the  harp.  1  Cor.— 2.  To  toudt  any  pasiioD. 

Shakspecre, 
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HA'IIPF.R,  hai-'pfir,  s. [IVom  harp.]  A  pki^eron  the 
harp.  Tickell. 

HA'Ul'ING  Irun^  hi/plng-l'Sni,  9.  [from  h:irpago, 
Latin-]  A  beurdid  dart  with  a  line  fasieiiid  to  t.Se 
haoiUe  with  uhicli  whalctare  struck  and  caught. 
Walter. 

HA'RPIST,h5rp'p!if,  s.  A  player  on  the  harp.  ii'. 
Bru7viie. 

HARPONF'ER,  har-jiJ-nJir',  s.  [harponeur,  Fr.] 
He  that  throws  tin-  harpoon. 

HARPO'Ols,  U^r-iMii',  ».  [harpon,  French.]  A 
harping  iron. 

HA'Rl'SICOllD,  hirp'si-kird,  s.  A  musical  instru- 
ment. 

HA'ltPY,  hi/pJ,  s.  [harpyia,  Lathi.]— 1.  The  fiar- 
/)/c'.y  were  a  kind  of  birds  which  had  the  f^ices  ot 
women,  and  foul  long  claws,  very  filthy  creatures. 
Untrigi'i. — J.  A  ravenous  wretch.  S/iaks. 

HA'RqURKUSS.  har'kw4-bas,  s.  [bee  ARQUE- 
HUSK.]  .Vhand'^un. 

HA'RqUEHUSSIER,  har-kwi-bfts-iiJr',  s.  [froTn 
h:<rqurbuss.]  One  armed  with  a  harquebuss. 
Knollfs. 

HARHIDA'X,  hS/ri-dln,  s.  [corrupted  from  havi- 
delle,  Fr.  a  worn-out  worthless  horse.]  A  decayed 
strumpet.  S7i-ift. 

IIA'RROW,  lia/ro,  s.  [charroue,  French.]  A 
frame  ot  timbers  crossing  tath  other,  and  set  witli 
ttrth.  iUrtiitier. 

To  HA'RROW,  hir'ro,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— I, 
To  break  with  the  harrow.  S/iak-^.~2.  To  tear  up; 
or  rip  up.  Jioue,—3.  To  ]iilluge;  to  strip;  to  lay 
waste.  Uncoil.— 4.  [From  hep^iun,  Sax.J  "l"o  iii- 
>ado;  to  Imrass  wiih  incursions.- 5.  'I'o  disturb; 
to  put  into  eooirnoiioii. 

HA'RRtJW,  hii'io,  iiiieij.  An  exclamation  of  suddfn 
distress. 

HA'K ROWER,  l.ftr'ro-a,-,  s.  [from  harrow.]—!.  He 
who  harrows.— 2.  A  kind  of  bawl.-.    Ainsit'cit/i. 

To  HA'RRY,  hJi'ri,  v.  a.  [Iiarer,  French.]— I.  To 
lea/.e;  to  liar< ;  to  riitlle.  Syio'.r.— 2.  In  Scullaiid  tC 
sigi'.ifiirs  to  rob,  plunder,  or  oppress. 

HARSH,  harsh. a.— 1.  Austere;  roughly  sour.  Den- 
/mm.— 2.  Rouuh  to  th<?  ear.  Dn/ilfii.—3.  Crabbed; 
morose;  peevish.  Taytor.—i.  Ragi^e*!,  or  stilV  to 
the  touch.  Iivijtc,—5.  Unpkasing;  rigorous.  jDrv- 
ilen. 

IIA'RSHLY,  h5rsh'li.ad.  [from  harsh.]-l.  Sourly; 
austerely  to  the  palate.— i.  With  violence;  in  oii- 
])osi!ioii  to  gentleness.  Miitun.—%.  Severely;  mo- 
roseh ;  eriibbedly.  AUi.'isoii.—i.  Ruggedly  to  the 
ear.     S/taks. 

HA'RSNNESS,  hJrsh'nZi.  s.  [from  hnsli.]-!. 
Sourness;  austere  taste.  Iiacun.—2,  Roughness  to 
the  ear.  Drijdcri.  Pii/ie. —  i.  Ruggedness  to  the 
touch.  J>a<on. — 4.  Crabbedness;    peevishness. 

H.\RT,  hart,  3.  [heopt,  Saxon.]  A  he-tkcr;  a  stair. 
Mmj. 

HA'R  rROY.\T.,hirt'iA^vlll, ,.  A  plant. 

HA'RT.SHORN,  h.^ils'huiii,  s.  Spirit  diawn  from 
horn. 

HA'UrSHORN,harls'!iArn,s.  A  plant.  Ainnnorth. 

llA'UTiilDNGUE,  h.\rls'ti\ug,  s.  A  plant. 

HA'UTWORl-.  hUri'wan,  s.  A  plant.    Mitt^r. 

HA'RVKSr,  hSr'\?sf,  s.  [bie|i).vrt,  Saion.]-!. 
The  season  ol  ripening  miit  galherin.;  the  eurii. 
l.''Kifrn>ii;r.—2.  'Ihe  corn  riprniil,  gathered, 
and  inni-«l.  S/iakt.—S.  I'hu  pro<Uiel  of  labour. 
T)ni<lc,i. 

lIA'RVKST-nOMK,  har'vJst-hinie,  s.-L  The 
>niig  vhich  reaprrs  sing  at  thi-  liaM  for  hav  in  ginn- 
ed the  harvest.  linjilcii.—2.  The  lime  of  gathering 
harvest.  f)vij<tai.—i.  The  ojipurtuuiiy  of  gatheriii;^ 
inasuie. 

nA'RVESI-I.f)R!),  hXr'v2st-liid,s.  'J  he  Uad  rea- 
per at  the  harvest.  Tiixsrr. 

UA'RVKS  TER,  hilr'vjs.tiir,  s.  [from  liarveit.]  Onei 
whit  works  at  the  liHrvi  st. 

HA'RVESl  MAN,  hav'vJst-mafi,  j.  A  labourer  in 
harvest. 

HAS,  hXt.  The  third  jMsrson  singular  ot  the  vrrb  t!> 
havr. 

To  HASH,  h.1sh,  V.  n.  [hadicr,  Fr.  noh.]  To 
inince;  to  chop  into  small  pieces,  ui.J  uitugli;. 
Genh. 
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HAT 


HAU 


Kite,  ih,  llll.  at;-Dit,  m?t;-p}ne,  pln;- 


HASK,  hSsk,  s.  This  seemn  to  sipiify  a  case  or  habi- 
tation made  of  rushes  or  flags*  Upcnser. 

HA'SLET.hi'slff,         ?. 

HA'RSLET,  hii'sllr,   S 
Chasia,   Islandick,   a   bundle;  hastier,  Fr.]    The 
heart,  liver,  and   lights  of  a  hog,  with  tlie   wind 
pipe  and  part  ot  the  throat  to  it. 

HASP,  hasp,  s.  C'>»rP)  Saxon.]  A  clasp  folded 
over  a  staple,  and  tastened  on  with  a  padlock. 
Mortimer. 

To  HASH,  hasp,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  shut 
with  a  hasp. 

HA'SSOCK,  his'«&k-.  s.  [hajeck,  German.]  A 
thick  mat  on  wliich  men  kneel  at  thurch.  Ad- 
dison. 

IIASr,  hist.  The  second  person  singular  of  have. 

HASl'E,  h&ste,  s.  [haste,  French.]—!.  Hurry;  speeil; 
nimbleness;  precipitation.  Dry</cn.—2,  Passion; 
vehemence. 

ToHASTK.biup,      > 

To  HA'STKN,  lii'sn,  5  ^*  "' 
[bastcr,    French.]—!.  To  make  hostp;   to_  be  in 
a  hurry.    Jeremiah.— 2.  To   move   vilh   swidaess. 
Denhaw, 

To  HAS  IK,  histe,     ^  ,.  „ 

'ioHA'STEN,  hisn.V      ■ 
To  push  l()rward;  to  urge  on;  to  precipilate. 

HA'SlENEll.  hi'sn-fir,  s.  [from  hasten.]-!.  One 
that  drives  others  to  spied.— 2.  One  that  acis  or 
moves  with  speed. 

HA'SIILY,  his'ti-lJ,  ad.  [tVom  hasty.]-!.  In  a 
liurry;  speedily;  nimbly;  qiiickly.  Spenser.— 2. 
Kashly;  precipitately.  '  Swift.— 3.  Passionately; 
with  vehemence. 

HA'STINESS,  hA$'ti-n?s,  s.  [from  hasty.]—!. 
Hasie;  speed.  Sid'iey  —2.  Huny;  iirecipitation. 
Dry  den.— 3.  Angry  ttsliness;  passiouate  vtlit- 
mence. 

HA'S  I INGS,  his't!ng7.,  s.  [from  hasty.]  Pease  that 
come  earh'.  Mortimci: 

HA'STY,  liis'ii,  a,  [hastif,  French.]-!,  quick; 
jpeed.y.  Shaks.—i.  Passionate;  velienient.  I'ru- 
■verbs.— 3.  Hash;  jneeijiiiate.  Ecd.—i.  Early  ripe. 
hniiili. 

KA'SIY-PUDDING,  hUs'ii-pad'liis:.  s.  A  pud- 
ding inadt;  of  milii  and  Hour,  boiled  quick  toge- 
ther. 

HAT,  liSt,  s.  [hapr,  Saxon.]  A  cover  for  the  head. 
Drijdiii. 

HA'TUAND.hSt'bind.  s.  [hat  ami  band.]  A  string 
tied  round  the  hat.  Baion~ 

HA'TCASE,  hii'kis.,  s.  [hat  and  else.]  A  slight 
box  for  a  liai.  Ai/iUmu. 

To  HA  TCH,  hltsli,  v.  a.  [heckvn,  German.]— 1.  To 
produce  youm;fii)in  eggs.  Milton.— 2.  Tit  (inicken 
the  egg  by  incubation.  Addison.— 3.  To  pruiluee 
by  precedent  aclioii.— 4.  To  form  by  medilaliou; 
to  eonirive.— 5.  [From  hacher,  Fr.  to  cut.]  'io 
slu-jJe  by  lines  in  drawing  or  graving.   I)i  ijrloi, 

Tu  HAl'CH,  hAtsh,  v.  n.— J.  To  be  in  a  state  of 
coming  into  liU;.— 3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  advance 
toward  efteet. 

HATCl^,  I.Jish.s.  [fn.m  thexerl).]- !•  A  brood  ex- 
cluded lioni  lhee,{g.— 2.  The  ait  of  exelusion  I'rom 
the  egg.—,!.  Discliisure;  discovery.  S/tids.—4. 
[heca.  Saxon.]  Ihe  half  door.  S/iaks.—.-i.  iln  the 
Jdural.]  I'lie  diiors  or  openings  by  which  tliey  de- 
scend from  one  deck  or  lloor  of  a  ship  to  another. 
Dryden.—Q.  Tu  be  under  JlAlC/lKb.  To  be  iu  a 
state  ol  ignonfmv.  poverty,  or  depiession. 

ToHX'lCHKl,,  l.'dk'kl,  V.  a.  [hachele-.i,  German] 
To  'yeax  llax  so  Ms  to  separate  the  lihrous  fioui  the 
britlti'  ?)art.  lI'iKidwnrd.  I 

HA'TCHEL,  liSi.'M,  i.  [from  th,?  vcrti;  haeliel, 
tJerinau.]  TUt;  instrument  with  which  flax  is 
beaten. 

HA'TCHRLI.ER,  hik'kl-flr.s.  [from  hatchel]  A 
beHli-r  oCdax.       , 

HA'TCHKT,  hatshif,  s.  [hachettc,  Fi-ench.]  A 
small  ax".  Crnsi:mv. 

HA'TCHEl-FACE,  hitil/'ti'l^se,  s.  An  ngly  faee. 
Drydvn. 

JHA'TCH.MENT.  h3lsh'mint,  s.  [corrupted  from 
achievemeiii.]  Arniorial  escutchtuu  jduced  over  a 
door  at  a  !  antral.  SUaks. 
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HA'TCHWAY,  hltsh'wi,  s.  Thatches  and  w«y.] 
The  way  over  or  through  the  hatches. 

To  HATE,  hAte,  v.  a.  [haCian,  Saxon.]  To  detett; 
to  abhor;  tu  abeminate.  Slinks. 

HATE,  bite,  s.  [har,  Saxon.]  Malignity;  detesta- 
tion. Broome. 

HA'TEFUL,  hiteTftl,  a.  [hate  and  full.]-!.  That 
which  cau>¥S  abhorrence.  Peurham.—2.  Abhor- 
rent; detesting;  nialiirnant;  malevolent.   Dryu'en. 

HA'TEFULLY,  hite'il'il-e.  ad.  [from  hatelul]-!. 
Odiously;  abominably.— 2.  Malignantly;  iitallci- 
ously.  Cbapmaiu 

HA'  1  EKUI.NESS,  hite'lil-nis,  s.  [from  hateful.] 
Odiousness. 

HA'TER,  hi'ifir,  s.  [from  hate.]  One  that  hates. 

HA'TREU,  hi'trSd,  s.  [from  hate.]  Hate;  ill-will; 
malignity.  South, 

To  HA' f  i'ER,  hii'tftr,  v.  n.  To  barats;  to  weary; 
to  tire  out. 

HA'TTER,  hii'tftr,  s.  [from  hat.]  A  maker  of 
hats. 

HA'ITOCK,  hit'ttik,  s.  [attock,  Erse.]  A  shock  ot 
corn.  Uirt. 

nAU'llERK,hiw'b?rk,s.  Lhauberg.old  French.]  A 
coat  of  mail.  S/icnser. 

To  HAV)'.,  hji',  V.  a.  preterite  and  part.  pass,  had, 
[habbaTi,  Saxon;  hebben,  Dutch.]- !•  Not  to  be 
without;  7)ii.urs  liavo  -money.  Acts. — 2,  To  carry; 
to  wear:  fie  bad  his  helmet.  Sidney. — 3.  l"o  make 
use  of.  Judges. — 4.  To  possets;  ?ic  has  it,  tj'he  con 
keep  it.  Exodus.— 3.  To  bear;  to  carry;  to  be  at- 
tended witli  or  united  to,  as  an  accident  or  con- 
comitant.— 6.  To  obtain;  to  enjoy.  John.— 7.  To 
take;  to  receive;  this  quality  /le  his  from  his fal  her. 
Dryden.—S.  To  be  in  any  state.  !  Sam.— 9.  To 
put;  to  take.  Tusscr.— 10.  To  procure;  to  find. 
Locke.— tl.  Not  to  neglect;  not  to  omit:  let  him 
h-Ave  attention.  Shaks.— 12.  To  hold;  to  regard;  Aff 
has  his  friend  in  esteem.  Psalms^— 13.  To  niuin- 
t»in;  to  bold  opinion:  they  icuuld  have  the  sun 
stand  still.  Bacon.— 14.  To  contain.  Slicks.— IS, 
To  require;  to  claim.  Drydvn,— 16.  'l"o  be  a  hus- 
band or  wife  to  another.— 17.  'lo  be  engaged,  as  in 
»  task.  Hooker.  Addison.— 18,  To  buy.  Collier. — 
19.  It  is  most  used  in  English,  as  in  other  Europe- 
an languages,  as  an  auxiliary  verb  to  make  the 
tenses.  Have  the  ])rettrperfect,  and  had  the  pre- 
tevpluperfect.— 20.  HAVE  at,  or  tiith,  is  an  ex- 
pression denoting  resolution  to  make  some  attempt. 
Vrydoi. 

IIA'VEN,  hi'vn,  s.  [liaven,  Dutch.]—!.  A  port;  :i 
harbour;  a  safe  station  for  ships.  Denliam,~i,  A 
shelter;  an  asvliim.  Shnks. 

HA'VENEK,  hi'vn-fir,  s.  [from  haven.]  An  over- 
seer of  a  port.  Careiu, 

HA'VER,  hav'ftr.  s.  [from  have.]  Possessor;  holder. 
Shakf.—HAVKU.  is  a  common  woixl  in  the  north- 
ern, counties  for  oats.  Teneham, 

HAIJGHT,  hilwt,  a.  [haut,  Fivnch.]-!.  Haughty; 
insolr-nt;  proud.  Shaks,— i.  High;  proudly  magna- 
niinous.  Sjienser. 

IIA'L'GHTILY.  hiw'tWl,  ad.  [from  haughty.] 
Proudly;  arrogantly.  Jiryden. 

HA'UGHl'INESS,  hiw'ti  iiJ",  s.  [from  haughty.] 
Prldi ;  arrogance.  Dn/doi. 

HA'L'GUl'Y,  hiw'ii,  "a.  [hautaine,  French.]— 1. 
l>roud;  lofty;  insolent;  arrogant;  contempioous. 
Clarendon.— 2.  Proudly  great,  Prior.— 3.  BoM; 
adventurous.  Slicnser. 

IIA'VING,  having,  s.  [from  have.]—!-  Possession; 
estate;  fortune.  Sh(tks.—2.  The  act  or  state 
of  possessing.  Sidney.— 3,  Bihaviour;  ivgularity- 
Shnksfie'ire. 

HA'ViOLR.  hi'vi-Ar,  s.  [for  behaviour.]  Conduct; 
manners.  .'!/>vnser, 

r</HAUL,  hAwl,  V.  a.  [baler, French,  to  draw.]  lo 
pull;  lodraw;  to  drag  by  violence. 

HAUL,  hiiwl,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Pull;  violence  in 
dragging.  Thomson. 

HAUM.hiwm,  s.  [healm,  Saxon.]  Straw.  Tusser. 

HAUNCH,  hantsh,  t.  (bancke,  Dutch;  hnncbe,  Fr. 
aiica,  Italian.]-!.  The  thigh;  the  hip.  Locke.-2. 
The  rear;  the  hiiid  part.  Shaks. 

To  HAUNl",   hint.  v. a.  [banter,  French.]-!.  To 

frequent;  to   be    umth  about  any  i>lacc  or  penou. 
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Sidney.— %  It  is  used  fpeqtienlly  in  an  ill  sense  of 
one  that  comes  unwelcome.  S:vif't.~3-lt  is  emi- 
nently used  of  apparitions. 

To  HAUNT,  liflnt,  v.  n.  To  be  raucb  about;  to  aii- 
pear  frequently.  Shaks. 

HAUNT,  bint,  s.  [(rora  the  verb.]— !•  Place  in  wliich 
one  is  Irequently  (ouiul.— 2.  Habit  of  being  in  a 
certain  place.  Arbuihnot. 

HA'UNTER,  liin'tir,  i.  [ftwm  hannt.]  Frequenter; 
one  often  found  in  any  place.  IVuitim. 

IIA'VOCK,  hiv'vak,  s.  [hafog.  Welsh.]  Waste;  wide 
and  general  devastation.  AddUon. 

HA'VOCK,  hJv''v4k,  inteij.  A  word  of  encourage- 
ineut  to  slaughter.  Siiaks, 

To  HA'VOCK,  liAv'vfik,  v.  a.  [from  tlie  noun.]  To 
waste;  to  destroy.   M/llnn. 

HAU'TBOY,  hi'b64,  8.  [Iiaut  and  bois,  French.]  A 
wind  inttninient.  S/inks, 

HAU'TliOY  Slrmvl'cny,  h6'b44.  See  STRAW- 
BERRY. 

HAUl-GOUT,  hogSo',  s.  [French.]  Any  thing 
with  a  stroll);  scent.  Butler. 

HAW,  hiw,  s.  [liaj,  Sason.j— 1.  The  berry  and  seed 
of  the  hawtliorn.— 2.  An  eNcrcsceuce  in  the  eye.— 
3.  [haja.  Saxon.]  A  small  piece  of  ground  adjoin- 
ing to  an  house.  Carr.ia, 

HA'W  THORN,  li.lw7/(drn,  s.  [hiey  Sojtn,  Saxon.] 
A  species  of  medlar;  the  titorn  that  bears  haws. 
Miller. 

To  HAW,  h Jw,  V.  n.  To  speak  slowly  with  frequent 
intermission  and  hesitation.  V Estrange. 

HAWK,  hiwk,  s.  [Iisebcg.  Wrlsh.]-1.  A  bird  of 
prey,  used  much  anciently  in  sport  to  catch  other 
birds.  Pcarham.—2.  [Hocb,  Welsh.]  An  effort  to 
force  phlegm  up  the  throat. 

To  HAWK,  hAwk.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
fly  hawks  at  fowls.  Prior.— %  To  fly  at;  to  attack 
on  the  wing.  Dry(ien.—3.  [Hoch,  Welsh.]  To 
force  up  phlegm  with  a  noise.  IViseman.—4.  To 
sell  by  proclaiming  in  the  streets. 

HA'WKED,  biw'kjd.  a.  [from  hawk.]  Formed  like 
a  hawk's  bill.  Br<nvn. 

HA'\VKER,  hjlw'kftr,  s.  [from  hock,  German.]  One 
who  sells  his  wares  by  proclaiming  them  in  the 
street.  Pope. 

HA'WKWEED,h4wk'w44d,s.  A  plant.  Miller. 

HA'WSES,  hJw'slz,  s.  [of  a  ship.]  Two  round  holes 
under  the  ship's  head  or  beak,  through  which  the 
cables  pass.  Harris. 

HAY,  hi,  s.  [hiej;,  Inj,  Sax.]  Grass  dried  to  fodder 
cattle  in  winter.  Camden,  May.  To  dance  the 
HAY.  To  dance  in  a  ring. 

HAY,  hi,  s.  [from  haie,  French.]  A  net  which  en- 
closes the  hannt  of  an  animal.  Mortimer. 

HAY-COCK,  hiTidk,  s.  A  small  heap  of  fresh  hay. 
Mikoiu 

HA'YMAKEU,hi'mi-l.i\r,  s.  [hay  and  make.]  One 
employed  in  drving  gra»s  lur  hay.  Pope. 

HA'Z ARD,  hJz'iitl,  s.  [hazard,  French.]—!.  Chance; 
accident;  fortuitous  hap.  LorAc— 2.  Danger; 
chance  of  danger.  Rogerii-.—i.  A  game  at  dice. 
Swift. 

To  HA'ZARDjhJz'ftrd,  v.  a.  [hazarder, French.]  To 
expose  to  chance.  Hayivard. 

To  HA'ZARD,h4//4«l,  v.  n.— 1.  To  try  the  chance. 
S/iakx.—2.  To  adventure.  H'aller. 

HA'ZAHDAIJLE,  hai'dr-dl-bl,  a.  [from  hazai^.J 
Venturesome;  liable  to  chance.  Broivn. 

HA'ZABDKR,  hJz'Ar-dar,  s.  [from  hazard.]  He 
who  hazard t. 

HA'ZARDRY,  ha/'fii-dri.  s.  [from  hazard.]  Teme- 
rity; precipitaiiun.  H/icnser. 

HA'ZARUOUS,  hl/.'ar-.l4s,  a.  D'Mardeux,  French; 
from  hazard.]  Danwrons;  exposed  to  chance. 

HA'ZARD0USLY,li.l/'a.-dfi»-l4,  ad.  [from  hazard- 
ous.]  With  danger  or  chance. 

HAZE,  hiz«',  s.  Fog;  mist. 

To  HAZE,  hize,  v.  n.  To  be  foggy  or  misty. 

To  HAZE,  hize,  v.  a.   To  fright  one.  Ainaxeorth. 

HA'ZEL,  hi-zl,  s.  A  nut-tr.c.  Mil\cr. 

HA'ZEL,  hi'zl,  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Light  brown; 
of  the  colour  of  hazel. 

HA'ZELLY,  hi'zl-4,  a.  Of  tU*  colour  of  hazel;  a 
licht  brown.  Mortimer. 
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HA'ZV,  hi'zi,  a.  [from  haze.]  Dark;  fuggy;  misty. 
Ruruet. 

HF,,  h^,  piimoun,  gen.  him;  pinr.  they;  gen.  them, 
[lie,  Saxon.]— I.  The  man  tliat  was  named  bvlore. 
.^/i/fi/n.— 2.  Thenian;  the  person.  Daniel.— 3.  Wan, 
or  male  being.  Drydcn.—A.  Male;  as.aAe  bear,* 
he  goat.  Bacon. 

HEAD,  hJ<l,  s.  [heapo*,  heap*,  Saxon.]-!.  The 
part  of  the  anini.tl  that  contains  the  brain,  or  the 
organ  of  sensation  and  scat  of  thought.  Dryden. 
—2.  P.-rson  as  ex|)osed  to  any  d:ni^er,  orpenaK^; 
the  /icunlty  was  on  /iwhead.  Milton.— 3.  Denomi- 
nation of  any  animals:  t/w  head  of  o.xin.  Aibvtht.. 
— 1.  Chief;  principal  person;  one  to  whom  the  relt 
are  snboidiiiate.  TilUtson.-S.  ■  Flace  of  honour; 
the  first  place.  Addison. — 6.  Place  of  command. 
Addtson,—7,  Countenance;  presence.  Dryden.— H. 
Understanding;  faculties  of  the  mind.  L'Estr.—9. 
Face;  IVnm;  fore-pa  it.  Dryden.— 10.  Resistance; 
hostile  opposition.  Sout/i.—il.  Spontaneous  re»o* 
lution.  Davies.— 12.  St;ite  of  a  deer's  horns,  by 
which  his  age  is  known.  S/iak.9.—i3.  Individual. 
G/aun<.— 14.  'I hetop  ofany  thing  bigc:i^r  than  tn« 
rest.  JVatts.—lS.  Place  of  chief  resort.  Clarendon. 
—16.  The  fore-part  of  any  thing;  as  of  a  ship.— 17- 
7  hat  which  rises  on  the  top.  Mort.— 18.  The  blade 
of  an  axe.  Deut.—19.  Upper  part  of  a  bed.  Cm.— 
20.  The  brain.  Pope.— 21.  The  dress  of  the  head. 
Swift.— 22.  Principal  topicks  of  discourse.  Atterb. 
—23.  Source  of  a  stream.  Rakigh.—2i.  Crisis; 
pitch.  Addis.— 25.  Power;  influence;  force; 
strength;  dominion;  thr.y  gather  head.  Soidk.— 26, 
Body;  conflux.  Bacon.— 27.  Power;  armed  forci. 
Shaks.—28.  Liberty  in  running  a  horse.  Shaks.— 
29.  It  is  very  inipi-operly  apjdied  to  roots;  as,  O 
head  of  garlick.— 30,  Head  and  cars.  The  whole 
person.  Granville.— 31.  HEAD  and  shoxdders.  By 
force;  violently.  Feltun. 

To  HEAD,  hid,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]-l.  To  lead; 
to  influence;  to  direct;  to  govern.  Prior.— 2.  To 
behead;  to  kill  hy  taking  away  the  head.  Shaks.— 
3.  To  fit  any  thing  with  ahead,  or  principal  part. 
Spcnscr.—i.  To  lop  trees.  Mort. 

HE'ADACH,  h8d'ike,5.  Pain  in  the  head.  Sidney. 

HE'ADBAND,  hSd'bind,  s.  [head  and  band.]— 1.  A 
fillet  fur  the  head;  a  topknot.  Isaiah,— 2.  The  band 
to  each  cm!  of  a  book. 

HE'ADBOROUGH,  hJd'bftT-ro,  s.  [head  and  bo- 
rough.] A  constable;  a  subordinate  constable. 
Camden. 

HE'ADDRESS,  hJd'drls,  s.  [head  and  dres».]-l. 
The  covering  ot  a  woman's  head.  Pope.— 2.  Any 
thing  resembling  a  headdress.  Addison. 

HR'ADEll,  hJd'ftr,  s.  [from  head.]— 1.  One  that 
heads  nails  or  jiins,  or  the  like.— 2.  The  first  brick 
in  the  angle.  M.xvoii. 

HE'ADGARGLF;.  hiil'gar-gl,  s.  A  disease  in  cattle. 

HE'ADINRSS,  h?d'*-n|s,  s.  [from  heady.]  Hun-y; 
rashness;  stubbornness;  precipitation;  obstinacy. 
Spenser. 

HE'ADLAND,  hid'ljnd,  s.  [head  <»nd  land.]-l. 
Piomontory;  cape.  Dryden,— 2.  Ground  under 
heilgts.  Tussii: 

UE'Al)LESS,h?d'l?s,  a.  [from  head.]-l.  Without 
Bn  heail;  beheaded.  S/ienser.—>i.  Without  a  chief. 
Jfaleigh.—3.  Obstinate;  inconsiderate; ignortint. 

HE'ADLONG,  hg(l'ldn(r,a.-l.  Rash;  thoughtless.— 
2.  Suddi-n;  prceipitate.  Sidney. 

HK'ADLONG.  hJd'lSng,  a.  [head  and  lonfj.]— 1. 
With  thcitead  foremost.  Pope.— 2.  Rashly;  without 
tho'ii;ht;  precipitately.  Dryden.— 3.  Hastily;  with- 
out delay  or  respite. — 4.  It  is  very  negligently  used 
by  ShnksfKare. 

HE'ADMOUI.D-SHOT,  hSd'tnildshftt.  s.  [head- 
mould  and  shut.]  Thii  is  whin  the  sutures  of  the 
skull,  generally  the  coronal,  ride,  or  have  tlieir 
edges  sliot  over  fine  lUiolher.    (tuimy. 

HE'ADPIECE,  h?d'p4iie,  s.  fTit-ail  and  piece]— 1. 
Armour  for  the  he;id;  helmet;  morion.  Sivift. — 2. 
I'ndi  rstanding;  force  ol  mind.  Pridccu.r. 

HE'ADQUARi  ERS,  hjd.kwir'tiira,  i.  [head  and 

I      quarters.]    The  pbce  of  general    rendezvous,  or 
lodgmi'iitfor  soldiers.  Collier. 
HE'ADSHIP,hld'«hlp,  s.  [f.om  head  ]  Dignity;  an- 
thorily;  rhief'place.  "  ' 
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HK'ADSMAN.  hldz'mtn,  s.  [head  and  man.]  Exe- 
cutioner.  r>ri;dfn. 

HF/ADSTALT.;  Itfd'stilJ.  s.  [head  snd  stall.1  Part 
orrhn  brid!"  thnt  covert  the  hesd.  Shnkf. 

HE'\nSTONF.  hJd'<itonp,  •!.  [head  <^nd  stone.]  Th*- 
first  nr  cnu'ifil  •itonp.   Psn^ms. 

HR'ADSTItONG.  h?d'str6ii?.  a.  [Iiend  ami  Mrong.j 
Viircifrairrd:  violent:  unrovernHblf.  Hooker. 

HK'A D WOR KM  \  V. ).fd'«ark'nian, s.  [head,  work, 
an-'  man."!  Tlip  for'nmn.  Swifi'. 

HE[AT>Y,  IiJd'dJ,  a  [iVom  head.1— !•  'Ras'i;  preci- 
j'ltaf-:  hasty;  violent.— 2.  Apt  to  aflTfct  the  head. 

T»  HEAL,  hJle.  v.  a    [hxinn,  Savon."!— 1.  To  ctirea 

pci-so'i;  to  r.-Moi-f  from  hii'rf  or  sickn.  <!«.   ll^nff.".— 

2.  To  rui-h'a    wound   or  dist  iniH-r.   ll'!.temirp.—3. 
,  To  pprfovni  jhe  act  of  n)aUin^a  sorp  to  c'citri/.e. 

'{'■ifni'Jn-—4i  To   rt- concilp;  a%  hp  /lealci  all  ilis- 

sfejtlsrnn?. 
Ta^RAT..  hjTo.x-.  n.  To  prow  wrll.  Shnr/K 
HE'Ar.RU.  hJli'Sr,  ».  [from  heal.l  One  who  cures 

nr  hc.ijs     Tininf;. 
ntl'AT.TN-G.    I.Jlf.'fnir,  part.  a.  [from   hei).]  Mild; 

moltifvinc::  rnuln;  a^sua^ivp, 
PEAT.TH.  Ii?I/«,  5.    rfrom  heel,    Ssy.l— 1,  FrePdom 

fron)  bodily  pain  or  sicktT'ts. — 2.  Wpliarp  of  mind; 

puriiv:  eoorpiow. — .■?,  Salvation  5piritnal  and  tpm- 

poraT,  Ptntms. — 4-  Wish  of  happiness  in  drinkinj:. 

.WftArv.*.»/irc. 
HK'AT.THFUi,.   !,j!-//rJl.  a.  Hipalth   and  fulI-V- 
'•   Frpp     ''roin    sickness.      South.— 2.    Well    dispospd. 

.^'i/rtj.— 3.  AVtiolpjome.   salnSrions.  Bn'-nn.—4.  Sa- 

Tiitnr>-:  nro-'ii^tive  of  salvation.  C""J,  Prci/fr. 
IlE'\tTHFtII.I.Y.l.?W/f(MJ.  nrl.  rOom  h-althful.] 

—1    ■'m  hpa'th.-2.  WIi.i!p».->'ti.'iv. 
HF/F,.4T,TKFri.\-F,SS.       hJlMTfil-nls.     s.    [from 

hpn'th'Mt.l— T.  Sia'cofheiiigrwell  — 2.  'Wholesome. 

np>;s:  «nIiihr>ons  0'io'i«TP.s.  , 

HE'AT.TrnLY,  hiUh'iAi,  ad.  [from  healthy.]  IVith- 

oiit  "ioknpss. 
HE'AtTHIXF.SS.    li8l</i'J-n?s,  s.    [from  hpalthv.l 

Thostiti- oC  health.  • 
IIF.'AT.THLKSS.  !.?l^/i'l?s.  a.  rfrom  health.]  AVeak; 

sVkli-:  ■<nfiv;n.  Tn^i'n,; 
HF.'AT.TH.SOiyJR.     I.JlM'sftm,     a.     [from    health.] 

"Wholpsomp;  vatiit   vv    SfiriKs. 
HF.'AT.THY.  hhth'i^  n     [from  health.]   In  health: 

'frpp  from  siirfejiess.   A'hi:thnot. 
HEA^I,   hJme.  s.  fn  heasts.    the  same  as  the  ^jfter- 

hiith  in  women. 
HF.AP.  'i^np,   s.  rheap.   Saxon."! — 1.    Manv    single 

thinc-s  thrown   topother;    a   pilf.     Tiryden — 2.  A 

cro>nI;  a  i-ahble.  Bacon.— 3.  Cluster:  numberdriven 

totjether. 
To  HF.AP,   hipp.  V.    a.    [from     the   noun.]— 1.  To 

throw  oi  heaps;  to  pile;  to  throw  toRiither.  Ezek. 

~2.  Toaccnmnlnte:  to  lay  up.  Job.— 3.  To  add  to 

lompthjnr  pNp.  Shnk.i. 
HKA'PF.H   hJiip'flr.  s.  [from  heap.]  One  that  makes 

pi|p«  or  h'-aps. 
HEA'PY.  h^'pi^.  a.  [from  heap"!  T.vine:  in  heaps. 
To  TIFAH,  h^io.  V.  n.  [hrrnn,  Sax.l— 1.  To  enioy 

the  sens"  liv  which  sounds  aredisting-iiished.  Wo/- 

(icr.—2.  To  listen;  to  henrkpn.    Vetifiam.—i.  To 

he  'olil;  to  have  an  account.  Arts. 
To  HRAU,  hirp.  V.  a.— 1.  To  p  rc"ive   by  the  ear. 

rhroni,les.~7.  To  tri'e  nn  au'lipnp°,  or  allowance 

tosppik.  ji^^v — T.  To  attend;  to  listen  to;  'ooliey- 
'■  Matf/i>-tv.—i.  To  try:  to  atttnd  iudieially.  Exckirl- 
..—5    To  of'.nd   •iivoiirahly.  /)?«/.— 6.  To  acknow- 
ledge. Prior. 
HEAPD.  h?rd.  <.iirn!f  es  a  keeper:  as  fieard-fiearlh,  a 

plorior,"!  I.i'pper.  Gihton. 
HE'AnF.T^.bJre'ar.  «.  [from  hear]  One  who  attends 

to  nnv  doctrine  or  discourse.  Ben  Jou.inn. 
HE'ARING.    hireintr,    ».    [from    be.ar]— 1.     The 

sense  l>v  whieh    sounds    nre    perceived. — 2.  Audi- 
ence. .^■'nAf.— 3.  .rndtcial  trial.  j4rff/;.son.— 4.Rearh 

of  the  ear.  Hnokfr. 
TflHF.'AnKEN,  hJr'kn.T.n.  (Tipapcnian.  Sax.]— 1. 

To  listen  hy  wav  of  curiosity.  Jiogers.~2.  To  at- 

lend:  to  nnv  r  p-art.    Pnt>f. 
HP'AHKKNFR.    h.'ii'kii-flr.    ».    [from    licaiken.] 

Listener;  one  that  hearkens. 
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HE'ARSAY*.  h^re'si.j.  [hear  and  say.]  Report;  rn- 
mour.  Ralrigh, 

HEARSE,  hirsp,  s.  [of  unknown  efymolosry.]— 1- 
A  carriage  in  which  the  dead  are  conveyed  to  the 
Krave.— 2,  A  temporary  monument  set  orrt:  9 
trrive.  Slinks. 

HEART,  hjrt,  s.  [lieopr.  Sa\on.]-l.  The  muscle 
whieh,  by  its  contraction  and  dilation,"  propels  the 
hlood  through  the  course  of  circulation,  and  is 
therefore  cons!dere<I  as  the  source  of  vital  motion. 
—2.  The  chief  part;  the  vital  part.  Bo'Tjn.— 3.  The 
inner  part  of  any  thinp.  Abhot.—i.  Person;  cha- 
racf-r-  Shik.t.—f.  Courajje;  spirit.  Clarendon.—^. 
Strat  of  lovt..  Pnpe. — 7.  Aflecfion;  inclination. 
Dryden.—».  Memon-.  South.— ci,  Ciood  will;  ai-dour 
of  zeal.  Clarendon — 10.  Passions;  anxiety,  con- 
cern, ^/in^--,— 11-  Secret  fhouphts;  rr  cesses  of  the 
mind.  Dnviff—\2  DispositTon  of  mind.  Sidney.— 
J.3.  .\  AcrrfAfffTf  is  cruelty,  ffnref.- 14.  To  find  in 
?/;<■  HEART.  To  he  not  wholly  averse.  Sidney.— 
— 15.  S' cnf  mesnintr;  hiddtn  intention.— Ifi.  Con- 
science; sense  of  K'ood  orill.  Hooker. — 17.  Strength; 
pow -r.  Baron.— IH.  Utmost  deeree.  S/inkt. — 19.  It 
is  rrnch  tised  in  eoi^mosition  formind,  or afJ'ection. 

HEART-ACH  hjrt'ike,  ..[heart and  ach.]  Sorrow; 
pane;  aneui<h.  S/inl:t, 

HKART-PREAK,hari'brJke.  s.  [heart  and  break.] 

Overnowenne  sorrow.    Shakv. 
HEART-BREAKER.  i.lrt'bri-k<lr.  s.  A  cant  name 

for  a  woman's  curls-  Hudibrait. 
HEART-BREAKlNfi,  l.Srt'bri-king,  a.  OVeriww- 

erinp  wi'h  sorrow.  Stirnrrr. 
HEART-PPFAKTNO.  hirt'bri-klnp,  s.  Orerpow. 

er'ne  JTirf.  Faken-ill. 
HE  \  R  T-RT^R  VED,  I,art1)fimd.  s.  [beart  and  bum.] 

Havinf  tji(>  p;^ss;oTis  inflamed,    .^/laks. 
HEART-BURNING,  hjrt'lii^m-fnr.  s.  [heart  and 

burn.] — 1.  Pain  at  thestomacli,  commonly  fVom  aii 

acrid  humour-  H'oodKcrd. — 2.   Discontent;   secret 

enmitv.  S^-ifl. 
HEART-DEAR.  MrtMjre.  a.  Sincerely  Moved. 
HEART-E.v.SK,  hart'^ze.  s.  quiet;  tninquillity. 
HEART-EASINf^,  liJri'iz-lnp,   a.    Giving-  quiet. 

MiUnn. 
HEART-FELT. '.  Jit'(?lf,a.  Felt  in  the  conscience. 
HEART-PT'ASK. ''Sr''p§zp.  ».   A   plant.  J>f(//fr. 
HFART-STCK.  hjc'slk.    a— 1.    Pained   in  minil. 

Tnrih'.-'}.  ^fortallv  ill- hurt  \v  the  constitution. 
HF.ART'S-EASR.  hart/^ze,  s.  A  plant.    Mart. 
HE  ART-STP  TXG.  hart'strlnp.s.  [heart  and  strinfr.^ 

The  tendons  ornprves  stipposed  to  brace  and  sus- 
tain the  heart.  S')e?ifr.   Tf'lor, 
HKART-STRUCK.hart'strflk.  a.- 1.  Driven  to  the 

heart;    infixed   for  ever   in   the   mind.    S/iaks. — 3« 

Shocked  with  fear  or  di»mav.    Milton. 
HEART  SWELLING.  hirt'swJl-Ung,  a.  Rankling 

in  the  mind.  Sf'fn-fer. 
HEART-WHOLE,    hart'hw')lp,     a.— 1.    With  the 

nffections  yet  tmfixed.- 2.  With  tlie  vitals  yet  ua- 

impaired. 
HEART.WOUKDF.D,     hJrt'w<\?n.<led,    a.    Filled 

with  passion  o*'lnve  or  pief.  Pope. 
HF/APTEH,  h.Vi'fd,  a.  It  is  only  used  in  composi- 
tion; as,  hard  herrted. 
To  HE'ARTEN.  h  Ji-'tn,  v.  a,   [from  heart.]— 1.  To 

encourape;  to  animate;  to  stir  up.— 2.  To  meliorate 

with  >i>nniire.  Mnlt 
HF'ARTRNER,  liir'tn-fir,  s.  That  which  hearteni. 

W  Brn^fne. 
HEARTH  liSr/A.  s.  The  lavement  of  a  room  on 

wliirh  a  fire  is  p>ade.   Dri/den. 
TTE'AHTILY,  hir'iJ-li.  ad,  [from  hearty.]—!.  Sia- 

cerelv;  actively:  diligently:  vijrorously.  Atterhury. 

—9.    Prom   the  heart;  fully.    Prier.— 3.    Eajferly; 

with  d<  sire    Add: ito'i. 
HE'ARTIVRSS.   hir'ie-nJs,    s.    [from  hearty.]- 1. 

Sinceritv;  fW-edom   from  hvpoerisy.  Shnks.—2.  Vi- 

irour:  ditiir-  ner:'«trencth.  -Titylfr. 
HE'ARTT.FS<!    birt'lfs.  a.  [from  heart.]  'Without 

cournTp;  spiiiile-ss-  roirley. 
HF'APTtERSLY.  h.^nlls-ie.  nd.  [from  heartless.] 

AVithont  eouraee;  faintlv;  timidly. 
HF-'ARTLESSNf.SS,hari'l8s-n8s,  s  [from  heartless.] 
Want  of  courage  or  spirit;  dejection  ofroiud.  ' 
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HE'ARTY,  !i  Jr'li,  a.  [from  ht-art.l-l.  Sincere;  iin- 

dis?' iribl 'rt;  warm;  zealoiif.   Clnmtdcii  —2.  In  full 

liealtli.— 3-  Vijroroiis;  strong.  Pojie.—A.  Su-ong;  haiil, 

ilui-ablc.  HVtfo7i. 

IIE'AR  ry-HALE,  liai't*.hile,a.  [hearty  and  hale.] 

Goocl for  till;  heart    S/teii.ie>: 
HK/VT,  hite,  s.  [hear,  'iscr,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  sensa- 
tion caused  by  thi'  iii)proach  or  touch   of  fire.— 2. 
The  c«u»e  of  the  sensation  ofbnniiii^.— 3.  Hot  wea- 
ther. Aihlisrn.—A  State  of  any  Ixxly  undei-llie  ac- 
tion of  the  five.  Mo.xon.—=i.  One  vjoleiit  action  un- 
intennitted.   Dryilcn. — fi.  The  state  of  iH-inp  once 
hot.  Dry(lcn.—7.  A  coursi;  at  a   race.  nnjiien.—H. 
Pimples  in   ilie  face;  flush.   Addhtu.—'^.  Agitation 
of  sudden  or  violrnt  passion.— 10.  Faction;  contest; 
party-rape.  Kini;  Charles.— W.  Ardour  of  thought 
or  elocntiiin.  '  Addis  fit . 
To  HEAT,  hite,  v.  ».  [from  the  noun«]— !•  To  make 
hot;  <o  undui  with  the  power  of  burning.  Daniel.— 
2.  To  cansi-  to  fernient.  Mortimer.—^.  To  make  the 
constitution  feverish.  Arbuthnnf.— 4. To^&rm-w\th 
vehemence  of  passion  oi  desire. /)n/riipn.— 5.  Toagi- 
♦-nt;-  the  blood  and  spirits  with  aeiiou.  Dryrlrn. 
HF/.4TKR.  hi'tfir,  s.  [from  heat.]     An  iron   made 
hot,  and  put  into  a  box-iron  to  sniooth   and  plait 
linen. 
HEATH. hi///,  s.   [ericjj,  Latin.]— I.  A  plant.— 2.  A 
Jtlaee  overgrown  with  heath.  Shnk.t.-  3.  A  place  co- 
vered with  shrubs  o^'whi'tcver  kintl.  Jiacan. 
HRATH-COCK.  lijM'Ufik,  s.  [heath  and  cock.]    A 

larire  fowl  that  frfqur-iitsheaih-  Carciv. 
HEATH-PEAS,  hi/A-pize,   s.    A  species  of  bitter 

vetch. 
HEATH-ROSE.  hJ/A'roze,  s.  [heath  and  rose.]  A 

plant.     Air.iirnrih. 
HEA'  rHE>f.  liJ'THn.  s.  [hoyden.  Oermaii.]    The 
Sremil.  s;  the  pacrnis;  the  nations  unacquainted  witli 
the  co-,cn:inr  of  erace.  Addisnn. 
HKA'THKN,  hi'THn.  i.  G.  mile;  p?iran.     Addison. 
HE'ATHKMSH.  h^'THii-lsh.  a.  [from  heathen.]— 
J.  Belonftintr    to    the  tjentiles.  HookcT.—2.  Wild; 
savacre:  rapacious:  criifi. 
HE'ATHKMSHLV.   tii'THn-lsh-l*,  a.  [from  hea- 
then.! After  the  manner  of  heathens. 
HF'THENISM.   hi'THn-?zni,  s.    [fi«m   heathen.] 

Gentijism;  nacaiiism.   Hammond. 
HE'ATHY.hi'A'i.  a.  [fromh<ath,1   Fiillof  h'-ath. 
To  HEAVE.hJve.v.a.  pret.  hear,  d.  anciently  hove, 
part,  heaved,  or  hoven. — 1.  To  li't;  to  raise  from  the 
prDund.— 2.  To  carry.  Shaks.—%   To   raise;  to  lilt. 
T)ri/dm.—4.  To  cause  to  suell.    Thomson.— 5.  To 
force  up  fiiim  the   breast.  .9/iaks. —6.  To   e\a't;to 
el«-vato.  SAaks,—7.  To  pufT;  to  ela'e.  Hmni-nrd. 
To  HEAVE, hjve.  V.  n  — 1.  To  pant:  to  bieathe  with 
pain.   J)nydrn.—2.  To  labour.    Atterttury.—^.   To 
ris<'  wi<h  labour;  to  sw.  11  and  fall.— 4.  To  keck;  to 
feel  a  If-ndency  to  voniit. 
BKAVE,h«ve,  s.  rfroin  fh"  verb.]— 1.  Lift;  exertion 
or  effort  upward.  nri/dfn.—2.  Risinc  of  the  breast. 
S/in':-txnre.—3.  Effort  to  vomit.—!.  Strupple  to  rise. 
Uiidllirns, 
HFAVF,  Ojrerine,\\lve,  s.  An  offci-ing  among  the 

Ji  ws    Kuwbn-s, 
HE' WEN.  hJv'vn.  s.  [hrnyon.  SaTon.]->.  The  re- 
^i'jns  ahov.^  ilie>-xpanse  of  the  sky.   Halcigfi.  Dr:/- 
itcn  —2.  Tbf  hahilatinii  of  God.  pood  an'riU,  and 
jniie  souls depnrti^d.  Mtlton.—S.  The  supri  me  pow- 
er; the  sovcreipn  of  heaven.  Temfde.—t.   The  pa- 
pan  pods;  the  celestials.  .^/taks.—S.  Elevation;  sub- 
.  iimily.  S/iaki. 
MF-'AVEN-BORN,  hJv's-nhJrn.  D.  sccnded  from  the 

celestial  repions    /Iri/den. 
HE'AVEV-RKET),  h>i-'vn-brld.  Produced  or  culti- 
vated in  h'  avi-n.  S/inks. 
HE'AVEV-RIMI.*!',  h?v'vn-b!U.    Built  by  the  agen- 

OT  of  pods.  Pn(>f. 
HE'AVEN-niRECTF.D.hiv'vn-dJ.r^k-tid.-l.  Rais- 
ed toward  tlie  skv.   Pope.— 2.  T.iuphl  by  the  low- 
ers of  heaven.  Pof>e. 
HE'AVEN'T.INESS,  hjv-vn'li  nis.j.    Heavenly  per- 

•onape.  nax'ifs. 
HE'AVEN'I.Y,  h?v'vn-li.  a.  [from  hea'en.]-l.  Re- 
semblinp  heaven;  supremely  excell»'nt.   Sidney.'^. 
Celestial  ;inbabi;iug  heaven.  Drifden. 
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HE'AVEN'I.Y,  hiv'vn.li,  ad.— In  a  manner  reiein< 
blins  'I'St  of  heaien.- 2.  By  the  agency  or  influ- 
ence ol  heaven. 

HK'AVKNWAHD.  hJv'vn-wJrd,  ad.  [heaven  and 
peapl),  Saxon.]  Toward  heaven.  Prior. 

HK'AVII.Y.  hJv'4-14,  ad.  [fftim  heavy.]-i.  with 
Kveat  ponderousnem.— 2.  Gj-jevously;  afflictively- 
Collier.— ^.  Sorrowlully;  with  an  air  of  dejection. 
Clarendon. 

HE'AVlNI<^jS,hSv'4-nJs,  j.  [from  heavy.]— l .  Pon- 
derousness;  the  quality  of  beinp  heavy;  weight. 
W'/7A/n.j.— 2.  Dejection  of  mind;  depression  of  spirit. 
—3.  Inaptitude  to  moion  or  thoupht.  Arbtit/mot.— 

4.  Oppression;  crush;  affliction.— S.  Deepness  or 
ridini  5s  oTsoil.    Arltuthnot, 

HE'AVy,  hjv'vj.  a.  [heapix,  Saxon.]— 1.  Weiphty; 
ponderous;  lending  strongly  to  the  centre.  ff'Ukint. 
—2.  Sorrowful;  dejected;  depressed.  Shaki.—i. 
Grievous;  oppressive;  afHictiv.-.  Swift.— 4.  Wunting 
alacrity;  wamiiijrbriskne.ss  of  appe-^rance.  Prior.— 

5.  Wanting  spii-it  or  rapidity  of  sentiment;  unani- 
mated.  .Srw/C— 6.  Wanting  actirity;  indolent;  lazy. 
—7.  Prowsy;dull;  torpid.  Luke.—S.  Slow;  sluggish. 
S/iaks.—9.  Stupid;  foolish.  KnolU-x.-XQ.  Burden- 
some; troublesome;  tedious.— 11.  Loaded;  incum- 
bered; burdened.  Bacon^-i2.  Not  easily  digested. 
Arhtilhnot.—n.  Rich  in  soil;  fenile;as  /lenui/ lands. 
— U.  Deep;  cumbersome;  as  heavy  roads. 

HE'AVY.  hjv'vi,  ad.  As  an  adverb  it  is  only  used  in 
composition;  heavily.  Matthcii'. 

HF.'BDOMAD.hJh'do-ma.l.s.  [hebilomas,  LaUn.]  A 
week- a  spaceof  seven  days.  Jlnnvn. 

HEBDO'MADAL,  h?lp.<l6nVa-d4l,         7 

HEBDO'MADAUY,  h*b-dom'a-dar-f.  S"* 
[from  helKlomas,  Latin.]  Weekly;  consisting  of  se- 
ven da\s.  lirmen. 

To  HE'UF.TATE,  h2b'i-tite.  v.  a.  [hebeto,  Lat.]  To 
dull;  to  blunt;  to  stupify.  Arbiithnot. 

HERETA'TiON,  h2b-i-ti'shdn,  s.  [from  hebetate.] 
—1.  The  act  of  dulling. —2.  I'he  state  of  being  dull- 
ed. 

HE'BETUDE,    lilb'J-tide,   s.    [hebetudo,  Latin.] 

Rulness:  o')tuseness;  bluntne>s.  Harvey, 
HE'BOV,  hi'bon,  s.  [used  by  Mnrlow  for]  Henbane. 

7tT;i  of'Mnltn. 
HE'BRAJ  >M,h2b'rJ.!sm.  s.  fliehraisme,  French; he- 

I>r3i>nius.  Latin.]  A  Hebrew  idiom.  Addison. 
HE'RRAIST,1i?b'ri-}st,s.  [Hebra-us,  Latin.]  A  man 

skilled  in  Hebrew. 
HE'BREW,  h4'hr^5,a.  [i'^x.:;,  Gr.]  In  the  language 

of  the  .Tews.  CvntTme. 
HE'BREW.  hl-hri  6,  s.  [the  adjective  by  ellipsis,  for] 

The  Hebrew  Lanptiage.  Butler's  Pemaiit^,  , 

HE'BRKW-WISE.  hi'hro6-wl7.r-.  ad.  After  the  man- 
ner of  Hebrew,  that  is,  l>ack«ai\lf.  P'-ior. 
HEBMVlAN.  hi.brish'4n.  s.  [Irom  Hebrew.]    One 

skilled  in  Hebrew.  Jtnlei^h. 
HE'CA  TOMB.  hek'H-tftdiii.  s.  [hecatombe,  Fr.]     A 

sacrifice  of  an  hundreil  cattle.  JJonni: 
HK'CTICAL,  h?k'tJ-kai,->, 
HE'CTICK,hfk'»ik.  S 

fhectiquc,  Fniicli.] — 1.  Habitual;    (X^nstitntinnak 

Donne.— 2.  Ti-oubU  d  with  a  morbid  heat.  Tmilur. 
HE'fTICK.  hfk't!k,s.  An  heetick  fever.  Sluiks. 
HE'CruR.  hJk'tflr,  s.  [fron»  Hector,  the  great  Hn- 

merick  warrionr.]  A  bully;  a  blustering,  turbulent, 

liervicacious,  noisvfeMow.  Prior. 
To HK'CI'OR.hJk'tfir,  v.  a.  [from  the  nonn.]    To 

thi-fnien;  to  tr<at  with  insolent  terms.  Arhutfinct. 
To  IIEC  roH,  hJk'ifir.  v.  n.    lo  play  the  bully. 
HEDERA'CEOUS.   hid.|r-i'.hfls,  a.    [hederareu», 

L.-itin.]  Proiliicinp  ivy.  Diet. 
HKDGE,  hfdjr,  s.   [he'jse,  Saxon.]  A   fence  made 

round  proond'.  with  pncklv  Inwhes.   Pope, 
HEDGE,  \thV\e,  pr -fixed  to  any  woi\l,  note*  totan- 

thinp  mean.  Stpift. 
To  HEDGE.  h?(lie.  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 

enclo*.-  with  a  liedg*-,  Boroii.— 3.  To  obstruct.  Wo 

jrro.— '.  To  i-ncircji'  for  di-fence.  S/uik.f.—4.  To  shut 

up  within  an  enclosure.  Loeke.—5,  To  force  into  • 

place  already  fidl.  Dryden. 
To  HEDGE,  hJdje,  v.  n.   I'o  jhift;  to  hide  the  head. 
S^akspca^e. 
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Fite,flr,  fill,  fitj-ml,  mlt}-plne,  {>k;— 


HEDGE-BORN,  hidje'liirn,  a.  [hed?e  and  born.] 
Of  no  kii:>wn  birlh;  meanlv  born.  S/iaks. 

HEDGF>FUMI roUY,  h4Uje-li'm4-tft^i,s.  A  plant. 
Wi7i.»Ti'«;Y/i. 

HKDGE-HOO,  Ii5iiji'li3g,  s.  [hedge  and  hog.]-l. 
An  aniinni  srt  wit/i  i>rickles,  like  thorns  in  a  liedje. 
Jiaij.~2.  A  term  or  reproach.  .S/ioA:*. — 3.  A  iilant. 
Aintn-n'-tU. 

HEDGE-HYSSOP,  hidje-hk'ztip,  s  [hedge  aiid 
hvssop.T  A  spr-cies'if  willow-w'ort.  Hitl, 

HEDGE-MUSIARD,  hSdie-inds'tird,  s.  A  plant. 
MilUr. 

HEDGE-NEITLE,hi<l)e-n5t'tl.  s.  A  plant.  Aim. 

HEl)GlS-N0TE,hJ(lJL-'u6te,s.  [heiig«  and  note.]  A 
word  oC  cditiempt.  Dryden. 

HEDGE- PIG,  hJ<l,ie-i)}jj,  s.  [liL-dge  and  jtig-.]  A  young 
hedeic-hoe:.  S/ia/t-f. 

HEDGIC-llOW,  liS(ljt'r&,  s.  [hedge  and  row.]  The 
serits  of  trees  or  bushes  plauted  lor  enclosures. 
Milfotu 

HEOGE-SPARROW,  h?aj<-.spar'r6,  s.  [hedgo  and 
spavrow.T  A  spaj-n)\v  that  lives  in  bushes.  Siia/cs. 

HE'DCilNG-mi.L,  hid  je'ing-bll.s.  [hedge  ami  bill] 
A  cnttii!>;-hoi)k  nied  in  making  hedges.  Sidney, 

HE'DGER,  h^dje/ar,  s.  [Crom  hedge.]  One  who 
makes  lie<lf:es.  Lorkc. 

ToHEED,h^e<I,v.  a.  [Iietian,  Saxon.]  To  mind;  to 
regard;  to  lake  notice  of,  to  attend.  Locfcc. 

HEED,  hiid,  s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  Care  ;  atten- 
tion. ^(Mwori.— 2.  Caution  ;  fearful  attention;  siis- 
iiicious  watch.  SlioAs/ieare.—S.  Care  to  avoid.  Til- 
lotsi>».—4.  Notice:  observation.  Bacon.— 5,  Serious- 
ness; staidness.  Shaksfteare.-^.  Regard;  respecta- 
ble notice.  VEstrtini;e. 

HE'EDFUL,hi.'d'fi\l.  a.  [from  hecd.]-l.  Watclifnl; 
cautious;  suspicious.  Shakspeare.—i.  Attentive; 
CBreful;  observing.  jPo/>/?. 

ME'::D!;UI,LY,  I.J^il'lftl-4,  ad.  [from  heedful.]  Ai- 
teniiveiv;  carefully;  cji'itiousty.  IVa'is. 

HE'EDFU'.NESS,  hiidTt\ln6s,  s,  [from  heedful.] 
C.iution;  vigilance. 

HE'EDILY,  h44U4-l4,   ad.    Cautiously;  ^■igilantly. 

HE'EDINESS,  hiid'ings,  s.  Caution;  vigilance. 
Di/r. 

HE'EDLESS,  h44d'l?s,  a.  [from  heed.]  Negligent; 
inattentive;  careless.     Locke. 

«KyEDLESSLY,  hi4d'lJs-li,  ad.  [fitJm  heedless.] 
Carelesslv;  negligeiitlv.  Arbitthntt. 

HE'EDLESSNESS,  hiJd'lJs-nSs,  s  [from  hcedlejs.] 
Carelessn'jss;  negligence;  inattention.  Lorkc. 

flEEL,  li44l,  s.  [hcle,  Saxon.]—!.  The  part  of  the 
foot  that  protuberates  behind.  DcTi/iam.—2,  Tlie 
whole  foot  oi  animals.  A(li/ison.—3.  The  feet,  as  em- 
ployed in  flight.  L\E.i/ran^e. — 4.  '/'«  he  at  the 
HEELS.  To  pursue  closely;  "to  follow  lr:.ii].  Mil- 
ton,— 5.  To  lay  by  the  HEELS.  To  fetter;  to  sliac- 
kle;  to  put  ill  gyves.  Ihidihrai.—d.  The  back  part 
of  a  stocking:  whence  the  phrase  to  be  out  at  heels, 
to  tv  worn  oDi. 

To  HEEL,  liiel,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  dance. 
Shaks.—Z.  To  lean  on  one  side;  as,  the  ship  heels. 

HEE'L-l'IKCE,  hi4l'pi4se,s.  Armour  for  the  heel. 
Chesiei-ridd. 

HE'ELEll,  hiirfirj  s.  [from  heel.]  A  cock  that 
strikes  well  with  his  heels. 

HE'KL-PIECE,  hAJl'piise,  s.  [heel  and  piece.]  A 
piece  fixed  on  thehimlev  part  of  the  shoe. 

To  HBEL.I'IECE,hiil'p4ise,  v.  a.  [h -el  and  piece.] 
To  put  a  piece  of  leather  on  a  shoehecl. 

MEET,  hjft,  s.  [from  heave.]—!.  Hcavi.ng;  effort. 
Shnks.—Z.  [For  Iwft.-]  Handle,  l^'allcr. 

HE'GIRA,  ht-jl'ri,  or  had'Jiri,  s.  [Avabiek.]  A 
term  in  chronology,  tiguilying  the  ejOTch,  or  ac- 
count of  time,  used  by  the  Arabians,  who  begin 
from  the  day  that  Mahomet  was  forced  to  escape 
from  Mecca,  .Idly  16,  /].  D.  fi22. 

HEIFER,  bififlr,  s.  theahjrone,  Saxon.]  A  young 
cow.  Po/yr. 

HEIGH  HO,  hVhJ,  interj.  An-  expression  of  slight 
laneiiorand  uneasiness.  Sliaks. 

HEIGH  r,hUe,or  h4te,s.  [from  high.]— 1-  Elevation 
above  the  ground.— 2.  Altitude;  spaca  raeasured  ui>- 
ward.— 3.  Degree  oflatitude.   Abbot.— A.  Summit; 
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ascent;  towering  eminence.— 5.  Elevation  of  raiib; 
station  of  dignity.— 6.  The  utmost  degree;  full  com- 
pleiion.1^7.  Utmost  exerciun.  Shaks.—S.  State  of 
excellence;  advance  towards  pertection.  Addison. 
To  llEIGHl  EN,  hl'm.  v,  a.  [from  height.]—!.  To 
raise  higher  in  a  place.— 2.  To  improve;  to  melio- 
rate.—3.  To  aggravate;  to  exalt.— 4.  To  improve  by 
•lecor.itions.  hryd,'n. 
HE'INOUS,hi'i)(is,a.  [haioeus, French.]  Atrocious; 

wicktd  ill  a  high  di-gree. 
HE'INOUSLY,  hA'iiAs-lfc,  ad.  [from  heinous.]   Airo- 

ciouslv;  wicke«lly.  Ro/^rrs, 
HETNOUSNESS,   Iii'ras-uJs,  s.    [from    heln»u».] 

Atrocioujness'  wickedness.  Rogers, 
HEIR,  ire,  s.  [heire,  old  French.]  One  that  is  in- 
In  ritor  to  any  thing  after  the   present  possessor. 
Su-ift. 
To  HEIR,  ire,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  inherit. 

Drydin. 
HlU'UDOM,  ire'dftm,  s.  [from  heir.]  Succession  by 

inheritance.  Burke. 
Kli'iRESS,  4i  t  is,  s.  [from  heir.]  An  inheritrix;  a 

woman  that  inherits.  Ifalkr. 
HE'lULESS,  Are'lis,  a.  [from  heir.]    Without  an 

heir.  Shaks. 
HKTRSHIP,  ire'shlp,  s.  [from  heir.]  The  state, cha- 

r3Ctcr,or  priiileges  of  an  heir.  Aytiffe, 
HE'IRLOOM,  ire'lJim,  t.  [heir  and  jeloma,  goods. 
Saxon.]    Any  furniture  or  tnovcabic  decreed  to  de- 
scend by  ijiheritance,  and  tberetui-e  inseparable 
from  the  freehold.  Swift. 
HELD,b?ld.  The  preterite  and  part.  pass,  of /ip7rf. 
HELI'ACAL,  hi-lli-kl!,   a.    [heliaque.   Fr.  from 
H*-'©-.]  Emerging  from  the  lustre  of  the  sun,  or 
fiilliiic:  in  to  it.  Brnun. 
HR'LICAL,hJl'J-kJI,a.  [l>clice,Fr.  from  ii\>H.]  Spi- 
ral; with  many  circumvolutions.  IVilkins. 
HE'LIOID    Parabola,   hi'li-Sid,   in  llathematicks,. 
or  the  parabolicU  spiral,  is  a  curve  which  arisesfrom 
thesuppositionof  the  axis  of  the  common  Apollo- 
nian parabola's  being  bent  round  into  the  periphe- 
ry of  a  circle,  and   is    aline  then  passing  through 
the  extremities  nt  tlie  ordinates,  which  do  now  con- 
verge toward  the  centieof  the  said  circle.  Harris. 
HELIOCE'NXRICIC,  hi-li-S-sln'trik,  a.   [helioccn, 
trique,  Fr.  >f>-i@.  and  xoin-^si.]   Belonging  to  the 
centre  of  the  sun.  Harris. 
HE'LIOSCOPE,he'lJ-o-sk4pe,8.  [helioscope,  French; 
•''-I®',  and  (rx3:r-j).]  A  sort  of  telescope  fitted  so  as 
to  look  on  the  body  of  the  sun,  witliout  offence  to 
the  eyes. 
HE'HO TROPE,  hJ'li-6-trope,  s.  [>!^i@'  and  rfjir^.] 
A  plant  that  turns  towards  the  sun:  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  turnsol,  or  sun-flower.  Gircernment  oj 
the  Toiimic. 
HE'LISPHERICAL,  h4'l!s-f1r.4-k4l,  a.  [lielix  and 
sphere.]  The  h^lispherical  line  is  tlie  rhomb  line  in 
navigation.  Harris. 
HE'LIX,  hi'llks,  s.  [lielice,  French;  A':.]   A  spiral 

line. 
HELL,  hJl,  s.  [helle,  Saxon.]—!.  Tlie  place  of  the 
devil  and  wicked  souls.  Cowley.— 2.  The  place  of  se- 
parate souls,  whether  good  or  bad.  Apostles  Creed. — 
3.  The  place  at  a  runNiiig  play  to  which  those  who 
ai-e  caught  are  cnrrie<l.  Sidney.— 1.  The  place  into 
which  a  uiylor  throws  his  shreds.  Huitlbras.-S,  Tbe 
infernal  nowers.  Cnti'ky, 
HELL-BLACK.  liJl'blAk,  a.  Black  as  hell.  Shttks. 
HELL'-BC)RN,h2l-b6rn,  a.  Eoru   in  hell.  WiftonV 

Pnraiise  Lost. 
HELL-BROTH,  hSl'lir^M,  s.  [hell  and  brotli.]     A 

composition  boiled  up  for  infernal  purposes. 
HELL-DOOJIED,  li^l'dAdmd,  a.  [hell  and  doom.] 

Consigned  to  hell.  Milton. 
HELL-HATED,  hJl'hJiJd,  a.  Abhorred  like  hell. 
HELL-HOUND,  h?l'hiind,  s.  [helle  huiiO.  Saxon.] 
—I.  Diigof  htll.  Drydeiu—i.  Agent  of  hell.  Milton. 
HELL-KlTE.hSl'khe,s.  [hell  and  kite.]  Kite  ofin- 

fernsl  breed.  Shaks. 
HiyLLERORE,  h&l'li-bire,  s.  [helleborut,  Latin;] 

Chvistmaii  flower.  Milter, 
HE'LLEBORE  iVhUc,  hil'li-bAre.s.  [veratrum,  Ur 
tin.]  A  plant. 
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HJE'LENISM,  hil'li-nlzin,  s.  t".'i>'o-;"-0  An  idiom 
ol'tlif  Gnek. 

HK'LUSH,  hil'llsli,  a.  [fiora  hdl.]-l.  Having  ilie 
qualiiicJ  of  Ih'II;  infernal;  wicked.  Suuth,—2.  Shu 
tiuii)  Ijfll;  biloiigingto  htrll.  Sidney. 

HE'l.LlSHLY,  h*l'llsU-l4,  ad.  [from  hellish.]  Infer- 
nally; wickedly. 

HK'LLIbHNKSS,  liJl'llsUnls,  t.  [from  helluh.] 
WitkeUiiess  abhorred  (|U(tliiies. 

HF/LLWAllD,  liJi'wird,  ad.  [from  hell.]  Toward 
liell.  Pope. 

HiiLM,  hJini,  denotes  defence;  as  Eadhelm,  happy 
defiance.  Gibson. 

HELM,  hSim,  s.  [helm,  Saxon.]—!.  A  covering  for 
the  head  in  war.  Dvtjden.~2,  The  part  of  a  coat 
of  anns  that  bears  the  crest.  Caiuiicn.—3.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  retort.  Boyle— 'i-  [lielma,  Saxon.] 
The  steei-age;  the  rudder.  Ben  Junson.—S,  The 
ttHtion  of  government.  Airi/?. 

To  HELM,  hSIm,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  guide;  to 
conduct.  Shaks. 

HCLMKl),  hilmd,  a.  [from  helm.]  Furnished  with 
a  headpiece.  Milton. 

HE'LMKT,  lijl'nilt,^.  A  helm;  a  headpiece.  Dryd. 

HELMl'NlHlCK,hai-niin'r/ilk,  a.  [from  iv^'v^fe  .] 
Uelaiingto  worms. 

To  HELP,  blip,  V.  a.  pra;ter.  helped,  or  holpen;  part, 
helped,  or  holpen,  [helpan,  Sa\.]— 1.  To  assist;  to 
support;  to  aid.  yaiifa-v.—i.  I'o  remove,  or  ad- 
vance by  help:  the  opiTation  is  helped  Oy  air.  Locke. 
—3.  To  "free  from  pain  or  diwasc:  fA<r/)a;>i  jj  help- 
ed liy  meilii  itie.  Locke.—*.  To  cure;  lo  heal.5/;aAi'. 
—5.  To  remedy;  to  change  for  the  better:  you  can- 
not help  your  former  losses. — 6.  To  forbear;  to 
avoiil;  he  cannot  help  loving  her.  Pope.— 7.  To 
HELP  to.  To  supply  with;  to  furnish  with.  Pope. 

To  HELP,  hilp,  V.  n.— 1.  To  contribute  assistance. 
Dn/e/eu.—2.  To  bringa  suj)ply.  Rymcr. 

HELl',  h2lp,  9.  [from  the  verb;  hulpe,  Dutch.]— 1. 
Assistance;  aid;  support;  succpur.  Knolles.  Smal- 
fi(f^c.—2.  That  which  forwards  or  promotes.  Bacon. 
— .''.  That  which  gives  help.  llVkms.—i.  Remedy. 
HoUUr. 

HE'Ll'EK,  hllp'Sr,  s.  [from  help.]— 1.  An  assistant; 
an  nuxiliary.  Kings.— 2.  One  that  administers  re- 
medy.  Move.— 2.  A  superiiumerary  servaiit.  Sxvift. 
—4.  One  that  supplies  with  any  thing  wanted. 
Shaks/tenre. 

HE'LPKUL,hSlp'fil,  a.  [lielp  and  full.]-l.  Useful; 
that  which  gives  assistance.- 2.  Wholesome;  salu- 
tary. J'alri^/i, 

HE'LPLESS,  hJlp'lJs,  a.  [from  help.]-l.  Wanting 
power  to  succour  one's  self.- 2.  Wanting  support 
or  assistance.  Pope. — 3.  Irretnediable;  admitting 
no  hclj).  f!penier.—i.  Unsupplied;  void.  Dryden. 

HE'LPLESbLY,  !iSlp'lis.l4,  ad.  [from  helpless.] 
Without  mccour. 

HK'U'LESSNKSS,  h2lp'l8s-iiis,  s.  [l\om  helpless.] 
Want  of  suecour. 

HE'LIER-SKELTEU,  hil'ta^skil'tftr,  ad.  In  a 
hurrv;  without  order.  VEslrangt: 

HELVE,  h?lv,  s.  [Iielfe,  Saxon.]  The  handle  of  an 
a  XV. 

To  HELVE,  h?lv,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fit  with 
a  helve. 

HEM,  h?m,  s.  [hem,  Saxt.ii.]-!.  The  edge  of  a 
garment  doubled  and  sewitl  to  keep  the  threads 
from  spreading.- 2.  [Henimeu,  Dutch-]  The  noise 
tittered  by  u  sudden  and  violent  expimtioii  ul  tlie 
breath.  Addison. 

ToHEM,  hJm,  v.  n.— 1.  To  close  the  edge  of  cloth 
by  o  hem  or  double  bonier  sewed  together.— 2.  'I'o 
border;  to  edge.  S/icnitr.—S.  To  enclose;  to  envi- 
ron; to  confine;  to  shut.  1'airfa.v. 

V?«HEM,  him,  V.  n.  [heiumen,  Dutch.]  To  titter  a 
noise  bv  a  violent  expulsion  of  the  breath. 

HE'MICUANY,  hlm'i-kr.Vni,  s.  [rt-.cro,  half,  and 
xex>'i:v,  the  skull-]  A  pain  that  aflectt  only  one 
part  of  111!-  head  at  a  time.  Onincy. 

HE'MICYCLE,  hJm'4-sl.kl.  J.  [•■.«.«u>'.>.@ .]  A  half 
round. 

HE'MINA,  h?m'l-nS,s.  About  ten  ounces. 

HR'MIPLEGY,  h*m'4-plld-j4,  ii.[«.«.»~j<-,  half,  and 
:r/.i|(ro-.«>,  tu  strike.]  A  palsy,  or  «uy  ocrvous   af- 
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fi  ciion  relating  thereunto,  that  seizes  one  side  at  r. 

time. 
HE'MISPHEHK,  him'i-sftre,  i.  L.iA«.(rc.i.t.ct^-]  The 

half   of  a  globe;   where   it   is  tuppuied  to  be  cut 

through  its  centre  in  the  plane   of  one  of  its  great- 

est  circlet. 
HKMISPJlE'UIC\L,h5m-*-sf*r'lkll,7- 
HEMISPHE'RICK,  lilni-*-il?i^lk,         5     . 

[from  h>Mni<pherc.]  Half  round;  containing  half  a 

globe.  Boyle 
HK'MIS TICK,  h4'm1s-tlk,i.  [>;,«. ;.jr.»v.]H  alf  averse, 
HE'MLOCK,  hjin'lfik,  s.  [hemloc,  Saxon.]  A*  herb- 

Miller. 
HE'MOURHAGK  hlm'4-ridje,  7 
HE'MORKHAGY,  him  i-rad-jl.i'" 

[Dti.uoff;:/ix.]  A  violent  Hox  of  blood. 
HK'MORRHOIDS,    hlir.'dr-r61dz,   s.    [xi;tio|jp3ir£;.] 

'I'he  piles;  the  i  mrods.  Su-'J>. 
HE'MOURHOIDAL,    hlm'Sr-r^'ld-Jl,  [hemorrhoi- 
dal, Kreuch.]  Belonging  to  tlie  veins  in  the  liai- 

dameiit. 
HEMP,  himp,  s.  [hiTnep,  Saxon:  hampe,  Dutch.]  A 

fibrous  plant  of  which  coarse  linen  and  ropes  are 

made.  Mortimer.  ' 

HEMP  Agrimony,  hImp,  s.  A  plant. 
HbVMPKN,  hlm'i)n,a.  [from  hemp.]  Made  of  hemp. 
HKN,  hill,   s.    [henne,  Saxon  and  Dutch.]—!.  The 

T'liialeofa  house-cock.— 2.  The  female  of  any  lain| 

fowl.  Addison. 
HEN-DHIVER,hln'drl-v&r,s.  [hen  and  driver-]  A 

kind  of  hawk.  Ifalton. 
HEN-HARM,  hli.'harm,  I 

HEN-HARRIER,  hln'htt^ri-ftr, J** 

A  kind  of  kite.  Ain.nvorfh. 
HEN-HEARTED,  hin'hart-ld,  a.  [hen  and  heart.] 

Dastardly;  cowaixlly. 
HEN-PECKED,    hin'plkt,  a.    [hen  and  pecked.-) 

Governed  by  the  wife.  Arbuthnol. 
HEN-ROOST,  lilii'rjast,  s.  [heB  and  roost.]  The 

place  where  the  poultry  rest.  Addison. 
HENS-FEET,  hinz'llit,  s.  A  kind  of  plant.  Ains- 

■ivorth, 
HEN-BANE,  hlu'bine,  s.  [hyoscyamos,  Latin.]    A 

]ilant.  Miller. 
HE'NBIT,  hln'blt,s.  A  plant-  Dcrham. 
HENCE,  hinse,    ad.    or  interj.    [heoiwin,    Sax.on: 

henne3,old   English.]— 1.  From  this  place  to  ano- 
ther. Ron  ommon.—i.  Away;  to  a  distance.  Hilton. 

—3.  At  a  distance;   in  another  plate.    Shaks.—4, 

From  this  time;  in  the  future.  Arhnthnot.-s.  For 

this  reason;    in  consequence   of  ibis;  because  of 

this.    Tlllotson. — 6.    From    this  cause;    from    this 

ground.    Arbuthmt.—l,    From  this  source;    from 

this  original;  from  this   store.  Suckling.— 8.  From. 

/uncc  is  a  vicioix expression. 
Tu  HENCE,  hliise,  v.  a.  [fmin  the  adverb.]  To  send 

oti';  to  di<!patch  to  a  distance.  Sidney. 
HENCEFO'RTH,    hlns.-'firih,    ad.     [henonj:op», 

Sax]  From  this  time  lorw  aril.  Mil/on. 
HENCEFO'RWAHD,   hl:.s.-f6r'wi«l,  ad.    [henoe 

and  fiirwaixl.]  From  this  time  to  futurity.  Dryden. 
HE'NC H.MAN,  hlnsh'niin,  s-  [hync.  Sax.  n  %rvant, 

and  man-  -W/hwc]  A  pug^-;  an  attendant. 
To    HEM),  hliiil,   V.   a.   [henfran,   Saxon.]— I.  To 

»*i/.t;  to   liiy  hold  on.  FaiiJ'ax.—i.  To  crowd;  to 

siirroinid.  Shaks. 
HE'NDECAGO.V,   hlii^llk'J-gdn,  s.     [iv  f/»     anJ 

>  ■■'";<.]  A  f^Kure  of  »l,-ven  sides  or  angli-s. 
HE'NDECUSYLLARLE.      hlii'dlk-i-sjl-ll-bl,     a. 

[f '-x;*   and  inj).\«S;,-,  Gr.]    Cuiisi&iiiig  of  efereii 

tyllrthles.  Tr^ivhitt. 
11  KP.Vl  IC  A  L,  hl-pHl'4kll,  ? 
HEPA'TUK,  li|.pai1U,  V'* 

[hepaticus,  Ijitiii.]    Jlelonging  to   the   livtr.  ^f?- 

butlmot. 
HEPS,  hips,  s.  Hawlliorn-bertie'i,  co:nmonly  calleJ 

IJpi.  A.-'inriirt>i. 
HEPTACA'PSULAR,    hlp.t.Uap'sft-l$r,  a.  f ( .  -i 

and   capsiila,   Latin.]    Having   seven  cavities  ut 

e-  lis. 
HE'PTAGON,  hlp'i.Vg<1ii,  s.  [it?:,  and  yM.x.]    A 

figure  with  seven  tides  or  »iiHo». 
HKPTA'GONAL,hli>-iig'A-nlVJ,a.  [from  hiptagon.J 

Huviug  seven  auglet  or  sidci. 
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HE'PTARCHY,  b?p't Jr-ki,  s.  U-:»  and  ctjx-i-]    A 

seveolbld  goveriimvnt.   Camden. 
ilFAi,  li&r,  pion.— 1.  Ucloiiging  to  a  taniily;   of  a 

•lie;  of  a  woman.  C'oivlfy.—2.  The  olique  case  of 

ske.  Co.iky. 
HKRS,  liArz,  pronoun.  This  is  used  wheii  it  refers 

to  a  subsianiive  g»in^  belbio;    as,  such  are  her 

cluinns,  xiir/i  c/sarmsareheYi.  Cowley, 
HE'KALU,  her'JId,  s.   [htrault,   French.]—!.    An 

officer  whose    business  is   to   register  genealogies, 

adjust  ensigns arinori»l,  regulate  funerals,  and  an- 
ciently to  carry  niesssges   between   princes,  and 

proclaim  war  and  peaee.  Ben  Jo7uon.—2.    A  pre- 
cursor; a  forerunner;  a  hiirbingcr.    Siinks. 
ToHE'RALD,  hSi-'Ald,   v.  a.  [from   the   noun.]  To 

introduce  as  a  herald.  Snaks. 
HE'RALDICK,  hfivai-dik,  a.  Relating  to  heraldry. 

T.  H'oiton. 
HE'RALURY,  h£i''il-drJ,  s.  [lieraulderie,  French.] 

—1.  The  art  or  oftite  of  a  herald.   fe(icham.—2. 

Blazonry.  Clenveland. 
HERB,  Irb,  s.  [herbe,  French;  herba,  Latin.]  Herbs 

are  tliose  plants  whose  stalks  are  soft,  and  have 

nothing   woody  in  them;  as  grass  and  hemlock. 

Locke.  Cuxeleii. 
HERB  Ciiristujj.'ier,  or  Bane-berrief,   Jrb,  s.  A  plant. 

Miner. 
UERBA'CEOUS,  hjr-bi'shfis,  a.  [from  herba,  Lat.] 

—1.  Belonging   to  herbs.  Broju?l.—2.    Feeding  on 

Vegetables.  Dcrliam. 
HE'RBAGE,   5rl/b<dje,    s.    [herbage,   French.]—!. 

Herbs  collectively;  grnss;   pasture.  IVoodward.—i. 

The  tvthe  and  the  right,  of  pasture.  Amnvoyth. 
HE'RBAL,  hli-'bai,  s.  [from   htrb.]    A   book   con- 
taining the  names  and  descriptions  of  plants. 
KE'RBALIST,  hJr'b51-ist,s.  [from  herbal.]  A  man 

skilled  in  herbs.  Brou'Ji. 
HE'RBARIST,  hSr'bai-fst,  s.    [herbarius,   Latin.] 

One  skillf d  in  herbs.  BoyU: 
HE'RBELET.liSi-'hi-lSt,  s.  [diminutive  of  herb.]  A 

small  herb.  Sliaks, 
HERni<ySCENT,  h?r-b5s'sliit,a.  [herbescens,  Lat.] 

Growing  into  herbs. 
HE'RUID,hSi'hid,a.  [herbidus,  Lat.]  Covered  with 

herbs. 
UE'RBOROUGH,Ii?r'b&r-ro,  s.  [herberg.  German.] 

Place  of  teninormy  residence.  BenJonson. 
HE'RBOUS,  h^/bas,  a.  [herbosus,  Lat.]  Abounding 

with   liiM-bs. 
HE'RBULKNT,  her'bu-:2nt,a.  [from  herbuht;  Lat.] 

<'ontaining  herbs.  Hut. 
UK'RBVVO.MAN,  2rb'wfim-fin,s.  [herb  and  woman.] 

A  woiiiau  that  .hl-IIs  lurbi.  Arbnthnot. 
HE'RBY,  Irh'k,  a.  [from  herb.]  Having  the  nature 

of  herbs.  Bnriin. 
HE'RCULEAN,   li&i-'li{i-lJ4ri.  a.   [from  Hercules.] 

Of cxtramdinaiy  strength.  MU'on. 
HERD,  hh'd,   s.  [lieop^J,  Saxon.]—!.   A   number  of 

beasts  toRf'ther.  riurh,   /nd   herds  arc  slu'ep,  and 

exen,wkine.  Addimn.~2.  A  company  of  men,  in 

contempt  or  detestation.  Drjden.—S.  It  anciently 

signified  a  keeper  of  cattle,  a  sense  still  ret.iiuedin 

coii)i>()siiion:  as,  goat-herd. 
To  HERl'),  hJid,  v.  n.  [rrnni  the   noun.]— 1.  To  run 

in  herds  or  comiianies.  Jiryden.—2.    To  associate. 

JVnhfi. 
To  HERD,  herd,  v.  a.    To  throw  or   put  into  a 

herd. 
HK'UDKSSE,  hgiMgn,  s.  [from  herd.]  A  female  at- 
tending'a  herd.  /.".  Brnuvi. 
HE'HDGROOM,  hgnrgr'jSm,  s.  [herd  and  groom.] 

A  keeper  iifhirds.  .^/irtu-er. 
HE'RDMAN,  hSid'n.aii,  7. 
HE'RDSMAN,  hji-di'min,  i '* 

[hi-rdand  man.]  One  employed  in  tending  tierds, 
HERE,  her«,  ad.  [hep.   .Siixoi'i.]— 1.    In    this    place. 

Milton.— 2.   In  tlH'    present   s'tate.  Bacon,— Z.  It  is 

ofn  II  <i|)|ii)^i  d  It)  there.  .S/irn't. 
HEUEABt)'t'TS,     hiie'il-ljii'its.     ad.    [here    and 

about.]  Atxiut  this  place.  Addison. 
llERlCA'FiKR.hire-Jll'tfir,  ad.  In  a  future  state. 

Shaki/iritrf. 
HEUEA'FfEU,  hire-artflr,  s.  A  future  state.  Ad- 


HERK'AT,  hire-it',  cd.  [here  ami  at.]  At  thb. 
HICREBY'.hi.x-bi'.ad.  [here  and  by.]  By  this. 
HEKE'DlTABLE,li*.r?d'iia-bl,  a.  [h*res,  Latin.] 

What' ver  may  be  occupied  asinheiitance. 
HE'KADITA.MENT,  hi»r-i^(h'i-mjnt,  s.  [hsredi- 

um,  Latin.]  A  law  term  denoting  iidieritanoe. 
HERE'DIIARY,    ht-ri>i'i-ii-\i,    a.     [htreditaire, 

Fr.]  Possessed  or  clainn-d  b)  a  rieht  of  inheritance; 

dtsfi'iiding  bv  iidieritance    Uryiien. 
HERE'DIIARILY,  hi-r2d'i-ti-rA-l4,  ad.  prom  he- 
reditary.] By  inheritance.  Pojie. 
HEREl'N,   hhe-in',  ad.    [here  and  in.]     In  this. 

Soutl. 
HEREINTO,  hire-ln'tS,  ad.  [here  and  into.]  Into 

this. 
HKREO'F,  hlte-tr,  ad.  [here  and  of.]  From  this;  of 

this.  Shaki, 
HEREO'N.  hire-Ari',  ad.  fhei-e  and  on.]  Upon  ihisi 
HEREO'UT,    hire'Sdt',  ad.    [here  and  out.]    Out 

of  this  place,  .^j/cnscr. 
HEREMl'TICAL.     h4-r4-mlt'ik5l,    a.    [=»«.«(? ,  a 

desart;  heremilique,  French.]  Solitary;  suitable  to 

a  herniii.  Po/je 
HE'RESY,  h6r'i-s4.  s.   [Iieresie,    French;    haeresis, 

Latin.]  An  opinion  of  private  men  diflerent  from 

that  of  the  cathuliuk  and  orihotlox  church.  Bacciu 

Kiii^  Charles. 
HE'r'ESIARCH.  hi-ri'zhJ-lrk.  a.  [heresiarquc,  Fr.] 

A  Itader  in  heresy    StilUngJleet. 
HE'RETICK,  hlr'^-tik,s.  [heretiqnc,  French.]  One 

who  propagates  his  private  opinions  in  opposition 

to  thecathoiick  church    Davies. 
HERE'TICAL,    h4-rSi'i-k4l,  a.    [from    hcrctick.] 

Coniaining  heresy.  Decau  of  Piety. 
HERE'TICALLY,   h4-rlt'4-kil-J,  ad.  [from  hen ti- 

cal.]  With  beresv. 
HERETO',  hire-iSS',  ad.  [here  and  to.]    To  this; 

add  to  this. 
HERETOFO'RE,    hire  to-fore',    ad.    [Iiereto  and 

f.ire.]  Formerly;  ancientlv.  Sidiity.   .Soidh, 
HEREUNTO',  h4re-fin-t6','ad.  [here  and  unto.]  To 

this.   Lucke. 
HEREWITH',    hJre-w!f//,  ad.    [here  and  with.] 

With  this.  Hriyward. 
HE'RIOT,  hi/^-6t,   s.    [bt)iexill>,  Saxon.]    A  (inf. 

paid  to   the  lord  at  the  deaili   of  a  landholder. 

Drt/den. 
HF/RITABLE,  bJr'J-ti-bl,  a.   [hteres.  Latin.]    A 

pei-son   that  may  iidierit  whatever  may  be  inhe- 
rited. Hale, 
HE'RITAGE,  hJi'J-tije,  s.  [heritage,  French.]—!. 

Inheriianoi  ;   estate   devolved   by  succession.    Ra- 

eers.—2.  [In  divinily.]  Tl!epeO()le  of  God. 
H'ERMA'PHRODITF:,    I.?r-mat'ri6-dhe,    s.    [from 

fow;  and  aifo )<;!■.]  An  .inimal  miiling  two  sexes- 
HERM.^PHRODI' riCAL,  hJr-.„arft6-<i1t'i-K4l,  ». 

[from  hernia|>hrodite.]  Partaking  oi  both  sexes. 
HERME'riCAL,li5r-.u|t'ft.k4l,  ? 
Hl'-.RME'TICK,  hSr-mJi'lk,         5^" 

[friim  Hermes,  or  Mercuo-I  Chvniical. 
HERME'TICALLY,  h?rni?t'i-kai-i.  ad.  [fromher- 

meiieal.]  According  to  the  hermeticul  or  diymick 

art. 
HE'RMIT,  hir'mlt,  s.  [sfn,«iTi.f.].— l.  A  solitary;  an 

anchoret;  one  who  retires  from  .society  locoiitem- 

ptation  and  ilcvotion.  Addison.— 2,  A  btadsman; 

one  bound  to  prav  tor  another.  Shaks. 
HE'RMITAGE,  hji'mit  .\ie,  s.  rbermitase.  French.] 

The  cell  or  hnbitmion  oIm  hi-rmit.  Adcfi^on- 
HE'RMITESS.  Ii|i'm1t-tls,   s.  [from    hermit.]     A 

woman  retired  to  ('evoiion. 
HERMl'TICAL,  hei-mlt'6-kai,  a.  [from  hermit.] 

Suitable  to  a  hermit. 
HK'RMODAC  lYL,    hJr'm6-dak-t!l,    s.  [!(■<"•:  and 

.^K<ru..;.„  .]  Hermodactyl  1%  a  root,  and   represents 

the  connnon  ilgure  of  a  heart  cm  in  two.    The 

dried  roots  are  a  gentle  I)urge.  Hill, 
HERN,hgni,s.  [contracted  from  HEROX.] 
HK'RNHILL.  hSrn'hll.s.  [hern  and  hill.]  Au  herlv 
Hf.'RNlA,  h?r'u4-4,  s.  [Latin.]   Any  kind  of  rui>- 

ture. 
HE'RO,  hi'rj,  «.  [heros,  Latin.— 1.  A  man  eminent 

for  bravery.  Cov>letj>—2>  A  man  of  the  highest  chut 

ill  any  rtx>pcct. 
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HE'ROESS.  hJ'rWs,  s.  [from  hero.]    A  heroine;  a 

it'iiiali'  lieio.  Chal»nan. 
HEUO'XCAL.hiro'i-kSl,  a.  [from  hero.]  Befiuing 

uii  liv'ro;  huroitk.  Dyydtn. 
HKH.U'ICALLY,|,4.ri'Akil4,  ad.  [from  heroical.] 

Aiti-r  iliewa)  of  a  hero.  Sicljuy, 
HERO'ICK,hi-r(!)'lk,  a.  [from  hero.]— 1.  Productive 
of  heroes.   S/tak.s.~2.  Noble;  suitable  to  an  hero; 
brave;    magnani'iious.     IVatlcr.—S'     Uecitiiig  the 
acts  ofliero  s.  Couileu. 
HKRO'ICKLY,    h4-ri'lk-lj,    ad.     [from     heroick.] 

Suitably  (oau  hero.  Milton. 
IiE'K01NE,hJr'o-ln,  s.  [from  hero;  heroine,  Fr.]  A 

female  hero.  AiUlison. 
HE'UOISM,  h^i-'o-Um,  s.   [heroisme,  French.]  The 

qualities  or  character  of  an  hero.    Bvoonic. 
HE'RON,  hSr'in,  s.  [heron,  French  ]  A  bud  tliat 

feeds  upon  fish. 
HE'RONHY,  lijv'au-rj,  7 

UE'RONSHAW,  hir'dn-shiw,   $ 
[from  heron.]  A  place  where  herons  breed.  Der- 
ham. 
HE'RPES,  hJr'pSz,  s.[ig-',-.]  A  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation, lyiseman. 
IIE'RREIABLE,  h?r-4'ti-bl,  a.    [a   law   tenn  in 
Scotland.]     Aimexed    to   estates    of  inlieritance. 
Btackstone. 
HK'RRING, !.  Jr'ringr,  s.  [hareng,  Fr.  htepins,  -Sax.] 

A  small  sea  ti:>h.    Suift. 
HERS,  hdrs,  pron.  The  female  possessive:  as,  this  is 

her  /ioiix,l/iis  house  is  hers.     Jioncoitniimt. 
HERSE,  hirse,  «.  [liersia,  low  Latin.]— 1.    A    tem- 
porary   monument  raised  over  a  grave.— 2.    The 
carriages  ill  which  corpses  are  drawn  to  the  grave. 
I'e/ie. 
To  HERSE,  hSrse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  put 

intuafierse.     Cinshajv. 

HERSK'I.K,  hflr-sjll',  pron.    The  female  jiersonal  | 

pronuiiM,  in  the  oblique  cases  reciprocal.  I 

HE'RSELIKE,  hSise'llke,  a.  [hcrse  ami  like.],  Fu- 1 

neretil;  suit»ble[o  funerals.     Bncon.  ! 

To  HE'RY,  hire,  v.   a.  [hejiian,  Saxon.]    To  guard 

as  holy.    Spenser. 
HE'blTANCY,  h2A'4-taii-sJ,s.  [from  hesitate.]  Du- 
biousness; uncertainty.  Atterburij. 
7'dHE'h>rrATK,  bfz'itite.v.a.  [hsesito,  Lat.]  To 

be  doubtful;  to  dt  lay;  to  pause.    I'ope. 
HESI  lA' I'lON,   liJz-i-t4'sl.fiii,   s.  [from   hesitate.] 
—1.  Doubt;  uiicerluiiity;    dilliculty   made.— 2.   In- 
termission ut  speech;  want  of  \olubiliiy.     Sivift. 
HEST,  hJst,  s.  fha-rt,  Saxon.]  Cuiuniaiid;   precept; 

injuiu'fion.    Shnks. 
HEMEROCH  TE,  hSt'?r-4-klhe,  s.  [heteroelitum. 
Latin.] — 1.  Such  nouns  as  vary  from  ihe  coiiinum 
turins  of  decli-nsion.    H'atts.—l.  Any  thing  or  |>er- 
soii  deviaiini;t'rom  the  cniiniion  rule. 
HE'TEROCLllK,    hJt'ir-i-kllle,    a.     [from     the 

noun.]  Singular,   foolisli.     Shinstonr. 
HETEUOCLr  riCAL.I.Jt-Ji-rc)'Ullt'4-kdl,  a.  [from 
heli-roulite.]    Deviating   froiu  the  coiinnoii   rule. 
Browu. 
HE' TEUODOX.  liJt'Jr-o.doks,  a.  [.Tifrj.  and  n;  -..] 
Deviating  Iruni   the.  esiablislied   opinion;  nut  ur- 
thodiix.     Lnrke, 
HE'TERODOX,  hli'gr-i.d3ks,  s.    An  opinion   pe- 

ciili»r. 
HETEROGE'NEAL,  hJt  ir-i-ii'iii-Jl,  a.   [helcro- 
gene,  French;  .n.rrt.  and  >  ii".^^..]  Nut  ot  the  same 
natiu-e;  not  kini!red.     S'nilon, 
HETEROGENE'HY,  liit-Jr-iji-ni'i-t*,   s.   [froo, 
heterogeneous.]— 1.     Op|Hi>itiuii  of    nature;    I'oi  - 
trarieiy  of  qualities.—,^.   Opposite   or    dinsiiiiiiur 
part.     Bnijle. 
HEniROGB'Nr.OUS,  hJi-Jr-i-ji'ni.fts.  a.  [.?»'.» 
and  >;;'!?'  ]  Not  kiiulretl;  opposite  or  dissimilai  in 
nature.     Ivimhrnrd. 
HKIERO'SCIAXS,  hSiJi-'iJsMiMlns.,.  [.n.vy.  and 
'tAf:,'\  Those  uhose  shadows  \'M  only  one  w«y;  as 
thu  sliadows  of  us  wliull\e  north  of  the 'l"ropick 
fall  Bt  ooon  always  to  the  Nm-th. 
To  HEW.  liA,  V.  a.  [|iart.  hewn  or  hewed,  [hewpaii. 
Saxon.]- 1.  To  cut  with  an  edged  instrument;  to 
hack.  Haywai-d.~2.  To  chop;   to  cut.  Oryilau— 
3.   I'o  fell,  as  with  an  axe.  Sandys,— 4.  Tu  Ibnn  ot 


shape  with  an  axe.  Addison.— 5,  To  form  laborl- 

oiiOy.     Drijdin, 
HE'VVEU,  h6'dr,  s.  [from  hew.]  One  whose  employ- 

UK-iit  is  to  cut  wood  or  stoi.- .   Brown- 
HE'XAGON,liJk»'4;;oi),s.  [.I-and  >iu.w.]  A  figure 

of  six  sides  or  angles;  tlivniost  capacious  of  all  the 

figurt  s  that   Cal»    be  adde«l    to  each  other  williout 

any  interstice;    aiid  therefore  the  cells  in  honcy- 

cooihs  ari  of  that  form. 
HEXA'GONAL.  l.Sjr/.-ag'o-nai,  a.  [from  hexagon.] 

Hi\iiii^  six  sides.     Kroivu. 
HEXA'G')NY,li?s7.-agi;i-ni.  s.  [from  hexagon,]  A 

fiijuiv  of  six  aiighs.      Un.inhnll. 
HEXA'METER,   liSgz-ao,'4-tar,  s.  [ij  and  ^t^ov.] 

A  verse  of  six  feet.     tlTijden. 
HKXA'MEl'ER.IiSgz  4ni'i-tfir,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

Consisting  of  si\  feet. 
HEXA'NGULAR,  hlgz-ing'gi-iar,  a.   [;;  and  an- 

golus,  Lutin.]  Havin?  six  corners,    iyooduard. 
HK'XAPOD,liJks'i-p6d,   s.  [-i  and  -o5i;.]  An  ani. 

iiial  uith  six  fett.  Jiay. 
HEXA'STICK,  h§i,z-as'tik,  s.    [.=;  and  i'x-;.}    A 

lioemof  six  lines. 
HEY,  ha,  interj.  [from  hish.]  An  expression  of  joy. 

Prior. 
HK'YDAY,  hj'di.  iulerj.   [for  high    day.]    Au  ex- 

pn-ssion  ollVuliek  and  exultation.  Hudihras. 
HE'YDAY,  hi'da,  s.   A  frolick;  wildness.  S.'iaks. 
HE'YDEGIVES,hi'i;i-eivs,  s.  A  v.ikl  IVoliek; dance. 

S/icn  ft/'. 
HIA'TIOM,  hl-.\'slian,  s.  [fromhio,  Latin.]  The  act 

of  gaping.    Broivii. 
HlA'rUS.  li)-4  tfis,  s.  [hiatus,  Latin.]— l.  An  aper- 
ture; u  bre;icl;.  IVond7:ard.~2.     The    opening    of 

the  mouth  by  the  succession  of  an  initial  to  a  fiuat 

vowel.     Pojic. 
lUBE'KNAL,  lii  bg/nill,  a.  [hiliernus,  I..atin.]  Be- 

Icjiigiiif  lo  thewiiU'i'.     Bruit  ti. 
HIBE'RNATION.   lil  bji'.ii  shi\n,   s.    The    act  of 

passiiiir  the  wiiiiei. 
UICCIUS  DOCCIUS,  hlk'shas-dok-shis,  a.     A   cant 

wold  lor  a  juggler:  one  that  plajs  fast  and  loose. 

Hudibras. 
HICCO'UCiH.hik'Ufto.or  lill.'kof,  s.  [hicken,  Dan.] 

A  leoiivulsioii  of  the    siouiach     producing    sobs. 

CUoiclniiil. 
To^  HICCO'UGH,  lilk'k^p,  v,  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  sob  with  con\  ulsion  ot    the  stomach. 
To  HI'CKUP,   hlk'kflp,  v.  n.   tcorrupted  from  hic- 
cough.] To  sob  Willi  a  convulsed  stomach.  Ilud- 
brns. 
KI'CKWALL.  hil/ttil,? 
Hl'tK\V.\Y,  lilk'wi,     5'" 

A  bin!.     Ainnvorlh. 
HID,  l<lil.  >         .  ru-i       r>  .. 

Hi'unKV,i.1,i'dn,  5 ''•"■'•  P""-  "'^^"''■-  ^"P^- 

To  HIDE,  liicl.,  v.  a.  preier.  hill;  part.  puss,  hid  or 
hidden,  i  liiSan.  S.H\on.]  To  coiiectl;  to  withhokl 
orwithdia"  from  sight  or  knowl  il;.'e.  'Shiiks. 

To  HIDE,  hide,  v.  n.  To  lie  hid;  to  be  concealed. 
J'uw. 

HIDE  ,iHd  SEF.K,  hid. -ind-sJik',  $.  Any  play  iu 
whicii  some  hid.-  themselves,  and  auoiher  seeks 
them. 

HIDE,  hide,  «,  [hybe,  Saxon,  baiide,  Dutch.]—!, 
I'lie  skill  of  any  aniiiisil, .  ilher  raw  or  dressed. 
fn/j,;—2.  The  liiiii.an  skin;  in  contempt.  Dryden. 
— .1.  .-X  certain  (|iiaiitirv  of  land.     Hulian, 

HIDEHO'UND,  hlde'b4Ai;d.a.[hide  nnd  bound.]-!. 
A  hoi-se  is  said  to  be  hidrtiouml  when  his  skill 
ttieks  so  h.-inl  to  his  ribs  and  buck  thai  }oii  cannot 
with  your  hand  pnlliipor  loosi  n  the  one  from  tliu 
other  Fnr./)itt.—l.  [In  trees.]  ll.ing  in  the  slate 
iiiwhii'li  (be  b.irk  will  not  give  way  tu  tin- growth. 
— 3.  }l:irsli;  uMnietuble.  Uudihrns. 

HI'DKOL'S,  lild'i-fts,  or  hid'ji  ds,  a.  [hideux,  Fr.] 
Horribli':  ilr.a.lfiil.     H'oodatiid. 

HIDKOUSLV,  hld-i-is-li,  ad.  [from  hideous.]  Hor- 
iiblv;.tn«dfullv.     Shnks. 

IlI'DfcOUSNESS  hld'i-iis-nJs,  s.  [fit)ni  hideous.] 
Morribli'nessi  ilreadftilness. 

MI'DEK,  Jil'dftr,  s  [from  the  verb.]  He  that  hide*. 

Tj  HIE,  hi,  V.  n.  [hiey.aii,  Sr..\ou.]  Ju  hapten:  to  gj 
in  hak(«.    DryiUn. 
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MIERARCH,  hl'irirk,  s.  Z''e®-  and  »Kk;>;.]    Tlie 

cliif  fo(  a  sacred  oi-dcr.     Mit'un. 
Hl'ERARCHAL,  lij-i'iirk-il,  a.   Of  aa  liienuch. 
Milton. 

HIEKA'RCHICAL,  hi  4-rSr'kJ-kll,  a.  [hieiarchi- 
que,  French.]  Utlungiiig  to  sacted  or  eccltsiasli- 
Calc;ovtrnni<-nt. 
HI'ERARCHY,  hl'i-iii-ki,  s.  [from  hierarch.]-!- 
A  saci'td  K"verunientv  rank  or  subartlinatioii  of 
lioly  beings-  Fairfax.— i.  Ecclesiastical  govern- 
iiicnt.  South. 
ai'EROGLYPH.l.l'e-ro-gHr.  7. 

niEHOGLY'PHICK,    l.l-e-i  o-gllf'lk,  5 
[liierogljphe,  French;  i^oc,  sacred,  and  yKv!f.i,io 
carve.]—!.  An  enibleni;  a  figure  by  whicli  a  word 
was  iniphed— 2.  The  art  of"  wriiing  in  picture. 
Suijl. 

HIEROGLyPHICAL,  hl-i  ro-gll('i-kai,7„ 

HIEROGLY'PHICK,  hl-i-io-glU'lk,         j** 
hieroglyphique,  French.]    Emblematical;   expres- 
sive of  some   meaning  beyond  wliat  immediately 
appears.     Srnulys. 

IIIEROGLY'PHICALLY.  hi  ^ro  glll'i  k4l-J,  ad. 
[from  hierogl>  phical.]  Eiiihlcmaiieally.    Brown. 

HIERO'GRAPHY,  hl-J-iSg'gvaci,  s.  U'''i  »""J 
J-f^-'.]     Holy  writing. 

HIE'ROPHANT,  Iii-Jr'6f4nt,  s.  r.£<.o«»v7>i;.]  One 
who  teaches  rules  of  religion,     //o/f. 

ToHI'GGLE,  hip's!,  V.n.— 1.  To  (haffl-r;  to  be  pe- 
nnrions  in  a  bargain.  Hale. — 2.  To  go  selling  pro- 
visions iVoni  door  to  door. 

HI'GGLEDY-PIGGLEDY,  hlg'gl-di-pl^-'gl-d*,  ad. 
A  cant  word  Corrupted  from  higgle,  whicli  denotes 
arv  confused  mass. 

HI'GGLER.  hlg'glAr,  s.  [from  higgle.]  One  who 
sells  prcivisions  by  retail. 

HIGH,  hi,  a.  [heali,  Saxon.]— 1.  Long  upwaixl;  ris- 
ing above.  Biirnct.—Z.  Elevated  in  place;  raised 
aloft.  Locke.— 3.  Exalted  in  nature.— 4.  Elevatfd 
■n  iMnk  or  cimdition.  Drydcn.—S.  Exalteil  in 
sentiment.  Milfoil.— 6.  Difficult;  abstruse.  S/iaks. 
—7.  Boastful;  ostentaiious.  Claren(lun.—&,  Arro- 
gant; ]irond;  lofty.  Clarendon.— 'i.  Severe;  oppres- 
sive. Bacon— \0.  Noble;  illusfrions.  Shaks.—  ll. 
Violent;  tempestuous;  loud.  .Ipplied  to  the  wind. 
Dinham.—\2  Tumultuous;  turbulent;  ungovern- 
able. Drtjricn.— 13.  Full;  complete.  Clarendon. 
—14.  Siiimg  tasted;  guslful.  Baker.— 15.  Ad- 
vancing in  latitude  from  the  line.  Abbu/.—ld.  At 
the  most  perfect  state;  in  the  meridian.  Gen  Jiis. 
—17.  Far  advanced  into  antiquity.  Broirtu—lS. 
Dear;  exorbitant  in  price.  Soi(t'/i.—\9.  Capital; 
greai;  opposed  to  litth  :  as  liig/i  treason. 

HIGH,  hi,  s.  High  place;  ekvation;  superiour  reli- 
gion.   Drij'len. 

On  HIGH,  hi, ad.  Aloft;  above;  into  superiour  regi- 
ons.    Drijtleu. 

HIGH-BLE'ST,  hi'bljst,  a.  Supremelv  happy. 

HI'GH-BLOWN,  hl'blone.  a.  Swelled  much  with 
wind;  nnich  inllated.     S/iaks. 

HI'GH-BORN,  hl'bdrn,  a.  Of  noble  extraclion. 
Jione. 

HK;H-C0'L0VRED,  hl'kAl-iard,  n.  Having  a  deep 
and  glaring  colour.     Fluuer. 

HJGH-DESI'GNING,  hl-d^-sl'nlng,  a.  Havinggiviit 
sell  mes. 

HIGH-FLI'ER.  hl'fll  ftr,  s.  One  that  carries  his 
opinion  to  i  N'mvacance.     Sivift. 

HrGH.FLOWN,hi'flone,  a.  [high  and  flown,  from 
fly.]— 1.  El'-vate<l;  proud.  Den/iam.—2.  Turgid; 
e\)r.'ivai^nnt.     VExtrnu^e. 

HIGH-FI.V'lNG,  hl'miiig,  a.  Extravagant  in 
cl:iims  or  opiniuns.      Drijden. 

HIGH.HE'APED,  lifhipd,  a.  Covered  with  high 
piles-     }'o/>e. 

IIIGII-VIE'TTI.ED,  hl'u.Jt-lId,  B.  Proud  or  ardent 
of  spirit.     Grnlh. 

HlGH-Ml'NDED,  h('nitnd-id,a.  Proud;  arrogant. 
Shaks. 

Hl'GH-REACHING,  hi'.iitsh-lng,  a.  Aspiring. 
Shnk-i/'enrc. 

HUiH-HK'D.hl'rSd,  h.     neei)!^  rod.     Botjle. 

UlGH-SE'ASO,\EL).  hi  si /.find,  u.  Piipiaut  to  the 
palate.    Lutke. 

5or» 


HIGH-SPI'RITED,  hl-,pli-'!t-2d,  a.   Bold;    daring; 

insolent. 
HlGn-STO'MACllED,liliiam'niQkt,  a.  Ob&linate; 

loftv. 
HIGH-TA'STED,h1-iiAjd,a.  Guslful;  piquant. 
HIGH-VICED,   hlMst,    a.     Enormously    wicked. 

Sliakspcare, 
HI'GH.WROUGHT,hi'iiwt,  a.  Accurately  finished. 
HI'GHLAND,hi'lSnd,s.  [high  and  land.]  Mountai- 
nous region.     Addison- 
HI'GHLANDER,    h}'l5nd-fir,    s.  [from   highland.] 

An  inliabilant  of  mountains.     Addison. 
HI'GHI.Y,  hl'lfe,  ad.  [from  high.]-!.  With  elevati- 
on as  to  place  and  situation. — 2.'In  a  great  degree. 

Altcrlf?iri/.—3.    Proudly;  arroganti);   ambitiously* 

.S/icA-,r.— 4  With  esteem;  wiih  esiiniation.  Romam. 
HI'GHMOSr,hl'm6st,a.  Highest;  topmost.  Shaks. 
HI'GHNESS.  hl'nSs.  s.   [from  high.]— 1.   Elevation 

above  the  surface.- 2.  Dignity  of  nature;   supre- 
macy.   Job.— 3.  'I'he  title  of  princes,  anciently   of 

kings. 
HIGHT,  hjte,  imperf.  verb.  usc<l  in  the  pret.  only.— 

1.  Was  named;  was  called.    Dri/den.—2.  Called; 

named.    Huhberd^i  Tales. 
HIGHWA'TER,  hl'«i-ifir,    s.    [high  and  water.] 

The  utmost  flow  of  the  tide.     Mortimer. 
HIGHWA'Y,  hi-wi',  s.  [high  and  way.]  Great  road; 

publifk  path.  Child. 
Hl'GHWAYMAN,    hl'»i-min,   s.    [highway    and 

man.]  A  robber  that  plunders  on  the  publick  road. 
nr&LAPER,  hig'll-nfir,  s.  An  herb. 
HI'LAHI TY,  hil-lii-'i-ti,  s.  [hilariias,  Latin,]  Merri- 
ment; gayety.    Brown. 
HI'LDING,  hll'dlng,  s.— 1.    A  sorry,  paltiy,  cow- 

aitlly  fellow.    Shaks.— 2.  It  is  used  likewise  for  a 

mean  wonian. 
HILL,  hil,  s.  [hil,  Saxon.]  An  elevation  of  ground 

less  than  a  mountain.     Glanville. 
HILLINESS,  hil'l^ngs    s.    [from   hilly.]  State  of 

abounding  witli  hills;  tumulusity.    Bailey. 
HI'LLOCK,  hil'l3k,   s.    [from  hill.]    A  little  bill. 

Sidnerj, 
HI'LLY,  hll'li,  a.  [from  hill.]    Full  of  hills;  une- 

qual  in  the  surface.     Hoivet.  PIn'ips. 
HILT,  hilt,  s.   [I.ilr,  Saxon.]    1  hs   handle  of  any 

thing,  particularly  of  a  sA«ord.    Pope. 
HIM,  him, s.  [hnn,  Siixon.]  The  oblique  case  of  he. 

Genesis. 
Hl'MSELF,  h'fm'sjlf,  pron.   [him  and  self.]-!.    In 

the  nominative,  he.     Bacon.— 2.    In    ancient  au- 
thors, itself.    Shaks. — 3.  In  the  oblique  cases  it  has 

a  i-eciprocal  signification. 
HIN,  hln,s.    [.jn]  A  measure  of  liquids  among  Jews, 

containingabont  ten  pints.     Exodus. 
HIND,  hiiui.  a.  compar.  hinder;   suprrl.    hindniost, 

[hynban,  Saxon.]  Backward;  contrarj  in  position 

to  the  lace.    Ray. 
HIND,  liliid,s.  [huiOe.  Saxon.]— 1.  The  she  to  a  stig. 

S^jemcr.-^i.  [hme,  Saxon.]  A   serv::nt.  S/iaks.—3. 

[hnieman,  Saxon.]     A  pi-asam;  a  boor.     Drydcn. 
HINDBE'RRIES,    h5nd'b?r-rlz,   s.    The  same   as 

raspberries. 
To  HI'NDER.  hln'dar,v.  a.  [hmbpian,  Saxon.]  To 

obstruct;  tosfoj);  to  impede.  Taylor. 
HI'NDER,  hin'dai,  a.  [from  hind.]    That  which i« 

in  a  position  contrary  to  that  of  the  face. 
KI'NDKRANCE,  hln'dar-anse,    s.   [from    binder.] 

Impediment;  hi;  stoj).     AtUrhury. 
HI'NDEKER.  l.lnMa.ar,  s.  [from  hinder.]    Heor 

that  which  hinders  or   obstructs.     May. 
HI'NDERLING,  hind'fir-ling,  s.  [from  hind  or  hin- 
der.] A  paltry,  worthl  ss,  degenerate  animal. 
HI'NDERMOS  r,  hind'ar-most,  a.  Hindmost;  last; 

in  rear-     Shakipeare, 
Hl'NDMOST,  hind'rnist.a.  [hind  and  most.]     ihe 

last;  the  lag.     Pope. 
HINGE,  hliije,  s.— 1.  .loints  upon  which   a  gate  or 

door  turns.— 2.  The  Cardinal  points  of  (he  world. 

Creech.— i.  A  governing  rule  or  principle.     Tim- 
pie  —4.  To  be  off  the  HINGES.    Td  he  in  a  state 

of  irregularity  and  disuriler.    Tillotion- 
Tn  HINGE,  hlnje,  v.   a.  [from  the  noun.]— I.    To 

furnish  with  hinges.- 2.    To  bend   as  uu  binge. 

Shakspeare. 
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To  HINT,  hint,  v.  n.  [enter,  French.  Skiniwr.']  To 
bring  tu  mind  by  a  slight  motion  or  remote  allu- 
sion,    fopf. 
ToHIN  T  at,  liJnt.    To  allude  to;  to  touch  slightly 

U|)on.     AdUison. 
HINT,  hint,  s.  [from  the  noun.]— I.   Faint  notice 
gfven  to   the  mind;  n-mote  allusion.— 2.    Sugijes- 
tion;  intimation.     Addison. 

HIP,  hip,  s.  [hype,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  joint  of  the 
thigh;  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh.  Brinvn.—2. 
To  have  on  the  HIP.  [A  low  phrase.]  To  have  an 
advantage  over   another.     Shaks. 

HIP,  hip, «.  [from  heopa,  Saxon.]  The  fruit  of  the 
briar.     Bacon. 

To  HIP,  hip,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To   sprain 
or  shoot  the   hip.    S/iaks.—2.  HIP-HOP.    A  cant 
word  formed  by  the  reduplication  of  /lofi.  Cong. 
HIP,  hip,  interj.  Ad  exclamation,  or  calliug  to  one. 
Ains2torth. 

HIP,  hip,  ^ 

Hl'PPlSH,hlp'plsh,  5*' 
A  corruption  of  hijpoconrlriack. 

HI'PPOCAMP,  hiii'po  k^mp,  s.  [tt^ox^totx/kuj,  Gr.] 
A  sea  horse,     ff^.  Brojvne. 

HIPPOCE'NTAUR,  hlp-p6-sgn'tiwr,  s.  [wttoxiv- 
7iu^:,-.]  A  fabulous  monster,  halt' horse  and  half 
man. 

HI'PPOCRASS.hli/pikrJs,  s.  [vinum  Hippocratis, 
l4»lin.]     A  mediciited  wine.     King. 

Hl'PPOCRATES's  SU-cve,  hlp'po  kri-t5z-sl4Jve,  g. 
A  woollen  b-auf  made  by  joinint;  the  two  opposite 
angles  of  a  sfjuarf  piece  ot  Hr.nnel,  used  to  strain 
syrups  and  decoctions  for  clarifications.  Oiiinnj. 

HI'PPODAME,  hfp'poKlirae,  8.  [?-tc:tot:.«5;,  Gr.] 
A  sea  horse. 

HI'PPOGRIFF,  hlp'po-grlf,  s.  [i^wo;  and  y^ui;.]  A 
wing.d  horse.     Mi/ton. 

HIPPOPO'TAMUS,  hlp-p6-p6t'J-mas,  s.  [.tr^c,- 
and  n-OTstuDf,]  The  river  horse.  An  animal  found 
in  the  Nile. 

HI'PSHOT,  hlp'sh6t,  a.  [Iiip  and  shot.]  Spraiived 
or  dislocated  in  the  hip.     VE.itrange, 

HrPWORT,hlp'wart.  s.  [hip  and  wort.]  A  plant. 

To  HIRE,  hire,  v.  a.  [hypan,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  pro- 
cure any  thing  for  temporai-y  use  at  a  certain 
price.  Dr'jdfn,~2.  To  engage  a  man  to  tempo- 
rary service  for  wages.  laainh 3.  To  bribe.  Dry- 

ilai.—4.  To  engage  himself  for  pay.  1  Sam. 

HIRE,  hire,  s.  [hype,  Saxon.]— 1.  Reward  or  re- 
compense paid  for  the  use  of  any  thing.— 2.  Wages 
paid  for  service.     Spemer. 

HI'RELING.hIr 'ling,  s.  [from  hire.]-l.  One  who 
serves  lor  wages.  Sandys.— 2.  A  mercenaiy;  a 
prostitute.  Popt: 

Hl'KELING,  hlre'llng,  a.  Service  for  hire;  venal; 
mercenary;  doing  what  is  done  for  money. 

iirilER,  hire'rftr,  s.  [from  hire.]  One  who  uses  any 
thing  paying  a  recompense;  one  who  employs 
others  paving  wages. 

HIRSU'TE,  hii-site',  a.  [hirsutus,  Latin.]  Rongti; 
rugged.  Baron. 

HIS,|ilz.  pronoun  possessive,  [hyp,  Saxon.]— I.  The 
masculine  possessive.  Relonging  to  him.  Lotkc. 
—2.  Anciently  its.     Barn. 

To  HISS,  hl-s,  V.  n.  [hissen,  Dutch.]  To  uliera 
noise  tike  that  of  a  serpent  and  some  other  animals. 
Shaksfteare. 

To  HISS,  hiss,  V.  a.  [hifcean,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  con- 
demn by  hissing;  to  explode.— 2.  To  procure  hiss- 
es or  disgrace.    Shaks. 

HISS,  hiss,  s.  [from  the  verb.]- 1,  The  voice  of  a 
serjH-nf.- 2.  Censure;  expression  of  contempt 
used  in  theatres. 

HIST,  hist,  interj.  An  exclamation  commanding 
silence.     Milton. 

HISTO'RIAN,  hls-tA'ri  5n.  s.  [historiwj,  Fn  nch.] 
A  writer  offsets  and  events.     Poj>e. 

HISTO'RIC  AL,  !.ls-t4r'lk-4l,  >  „ 

HISTO'RICK,  his  i6r-r1k.        S 
[historicus,  I.at.]  Pertaliiiiig  To  historr.  Prior. 

RlSTO'RICALI.y,hls-tSr'rlU.ai-i,ad.  [fromhistori- 
eal.]  In  the  manner  of  history;  by  way  of  narra- 
tion.   Hooker, 
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To  HISTORIFY,  hls-t3r'i-fl,  v.  a.  [from  hijtory.l 

To  n  late;  to  r<  cord  in  history.     Bi'uivti. 
HISTQRIO'GKAPHER,       hl8.ti-r4'6g'ra-fftr.      s. 

f.,3fi.<aiid  ygx-f..']An  historian;  a  writer  of  history. 

Spenser. 
HISIORIO'GRAPHY,  bls-to-ri-ig'ri-fe.  s.  0"e<x 

and  >  e:<f  1.]  The    art  or  employment  of  an  histo- 
rian. 
HI'STORY,  hls'ti.r*,  s.  [.,-of....l-l.  A   narration  of 

events  nnd  facts  delivered  with  dignity.     Pope.— 2. 

Nan-ation;    relation.       '.Viwn>an.—3.    The   know- 
ledge of  facts  and  events. 
HI'srOR.Y  Piece,  hls'tdr-i-piise,  s.  A  picture  re- 
presenting some  memorable  event.     Pope. 
HISTRIO'NICAL,  hls-tri-dn'J-kil,  J 
HISl  RIO'NICK,  hls-trWnik,         5** 

[from    histrio,    Lat]  Befitting  the  stage;  suitable 

to  a  player. 
HISTRIO'NICALLY,  lils.trJ-6u'4-ktI-4,  ad.   [from 

histrionical.]    Theatrically;    in  the  manner  of  a 

buffoon. 
To  HIT,  hlt.v.  a.  [Iiifte,  Danish.]— 1.  To  strike;  to 

touch  with  a  blow.  .South.— 2.  To  touch  the  mark; 

not  to  miifs.  Sidney.— 3.  To  attain;   to  reach  the 

point.    Atterbnry.—i.  To  strike  a  ruling  passion. 

Milton.— s.    To  HIT  off.  To   strike  out;  to  fix  or 

determine   luckily.  Teiuple.—f:.  To  HIT  out.    To 

perform  by  good  luck. 
To  HIT,  hlt,v.  n.— 1.  To  clash;  to  collide.    Locke.— 

2.  To  chance  luckily;  to  succeed  by  accident,  Brt- 

con.— 3.  To  succeed:  not  to  miscarry.     Bacon.— 4. 

To  light  on.    Tillotson. 
HIT,  hit,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A   stroke.  Shaks.— 

2.  A  lucky  chance.    Glamilte. 
To  HITCH,  hlish,  v.  n.  [hiejan,  Saxon,  or  hocher, 

French.]  To  catch;  to  move  by  jerks.  Pope. 
To  HI'TCHEL,    hltsh'll,   v.  a.  [See   HATCHEL.] 

To  b^-at  or  comb  flax  or  hemp. 
HI'TCHEL,  hlishil.  s.  [heckel,  German.]  The  in- 
strument wiih  wliich  flax  is  Iwaten  or  combed. 
HITHE,hlTHe,  s.  [h)»L,  Saxon.]  A  small  ha^en  to 

land  wares  out  of  vessels  or  boats. 
HI  THER,  hlTH'Sr,  ad.    [hiBiji,   Saxon.]—!.  To 

this  place  from  some  other.  Milton.— 2.  Hither  and 

thither,  to  this  place  and  that.— 3.  To  this  end;  to 

this  design.     TiUotson. 
HI'THER,hlTH'ftr,  a.  snperl.  hithermost.  Nearer; 

towards  this  part.    Hnle. 
HI'THERMOST,  hlTH'Ar-mJst,  a.  [of  hither,  ad.] 

Nearest  on  this  side.     Hale. 
HITHERTO,   hlTH'ftr-ti,   ad.   [from  hither.]-!. 

To  this  lime;  yet;  in  any  time  till  now.  Dryilen.— 

2.  At  every  time  till  now.  Dryden. 
HI'THERWARl),  hlTH'ftivwdnl,      ■)„ 
HI'THERWARD.S,hlTH'ai-w.ird7.,5''' 

[hyttippi  apo,   Saxon.]     This     way;  toward    this 

I)l»ce.     Milivn, 
HIVE,hl\e,s.  [hyp,  Saxon.]- 1.  The  hahitaiionor 

cells  of  hi  es.    Addison.— 2.  The   bees   inhabiting  a 

hive.  Shaks.— 3,  A  company  lieing  together,  ijii/). 
To  HIVE,  hive,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  put 

into  hives;  to   harbour.    Dryden.— 2.    To  contain 

in  hiv.  s.     Cleavrlanil. 
Tu  HIVE,  lilve,  v.  n.  To  take  shelter  together, 
Hl'VKR,  hlv  'ftr,  s.  [from  hive.]  One  who  puts  bit's 

in  hives.   Mortimer. 

HOA.   ^''".""'''•J- 

[eho!  Latin.]  A  call;  a  sudden  exclamation  to  give 

notice  of  api)roach,  or  any  thing  i-lse.   Shaks. 
HOAR.  hor.  ,«.[hap,  Snxcm.]-!.  White,   fairfa.r. 

—2.  Ciii\  with  age.  Pof>c.—3.  White  with  fi-ost. 
HOAR-FRbsr,  hivtTrftst,  s.   [ho»r  and  froM.]  The 

congelations  of  dew  in  frosty  mornings    on    the 

grafs.     .-Irbutlinnl. 
HOARD,  liAide,  s.  [hopTJ,  Saxon.]  A   store  laid  up  in 

St  cret;  a  hiddiii  stock;  a  trcasuiv. 
T«  HOARD,  liAnle,  v.  n.    To  make  hoards;  to  Jay 

U]>  store.     Slink.ffiiaie. 
To  HOARD.  hAi-de,  v.  a.  To  lay  in  hoards;  to  hus- 

band  privilv.     ffi/'-rn-. 
HO'ARDKH;  hAiil'ar.  s.   [from   hoard.]   Ojie  that 

stores  up  in  secret.  Ltikc. 
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IIO'ARHOUND, hire'hSuud,  s.  [iiianubiuin,   Lat.] 

A  p'am.     Miller. 
HO'AKINI  SS,    lio'ii-iies,   s.    [from    hoaiy.]    1'!>«' 

gtaif  a,'  bcuig  whitisli;  tlie  culuiu-  of  old  men's  h-iii-. 

Drijikn. 
HOAKi::,  uArse,     a.     [hap,   Saxon.]  Having  tlte 

voice    rough,   as    with   a    cold;   ha^jilg    a  louah 

sound. 
HOARiKLY,   horsr'14,  ad.   [trora  hoarse.]    With  a 

>X)u;;  I  h.Msli  \oice.  Dnjrien. 
HOAK"»LNESS,  hoisc'iijj,  s.  [tram  hoarse.]  Rough- 

ntss  Of  voice.  Holder, 
HO'ARY,  hh'rh,    a.    [haji,    bapung,     Saxon.l— 1. 

White;  wliitisli.  AddiMn.—2.  White  oi  ^rej    with 

age.    Sojce.—S.    White      with    frost.     S/iaks. — 4. 

MouUh  ;  luoisy;  rust).  KiioUe^. 
To  HO'BBLtt.  hob  IjI.  v.  n.  [to  hop,  to   hoppi  ■,  to 

hobble.]—,.  ■  To   «alk  liunily  or  iiwkwardly  upi.n 

one  leg  more. han  th'  other.    Sii:ift.—2.    I'o  move 

roughly  or  uiiev.uly.  Prior. 
HO'B  .LE,  Ii6b':)l,  s.  [horn  the  verb.]  Uneven  awk- 

wai-d  gait  Smijl. 
HO'BBLINGLY.  h6b'bl-!:'g-l4,  ad.    [from  hobble.] 

Clui.i-iij;  awkwardly;  wiib  ah»Uing  ^ait. 
HOBbV, 'iidbMj^,  .s.  [hobtreati.  Fiench.;— 1.  A  spe- 

ci  s  o:   iiawk.    Bacon.— 2.  [Hopp  ,  Gotlii'.k.]   An 

Irish  or  Scottish  horse.-  3.  A   stick  on  whitti  boys 

R  I  astride,  and  ridi .     Prii,r.—4.  A  stupiu  fellow. 

Shaks. 
HOBB\ -HORSE,     h6b-be-h6rse.    s.     [figur.itively] 

Th.   [J.  rsiiii,  )hi:ig,  or  occupation  that  pleases  one 

most.  Shaki. 
HOBfTO'BLlN,  h6l>-g3b'lin,    s.   A  sprite;  a  fairy. 

Shnks, 
HCBiT,  iio'bit,  s.  A  small  nioriar. 
HO'BNAIL,  hob'nile.  s.    [from  hobby  and  nail.]  A 

na'l  ijs.difi  shoeing  ahorse.  Shaks. 
HO'BXAILKD,    hou'uild,  a.    [fiora  hobnail.]  Set 

with  hobnails, 
HOBNOB,    h6b'ndb.     This  is  corrupted  fronr.  hob- 

Tiabt 
nOCK,   h ok,  s.  [the  same  with  hough.]    The  joint 

between  the  knees  and  fetlock. 
To  HOCK,  hok,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To  disable 

in  tiielHick. 
HOCK,  hok,  ■) 

HCCKA.MORE,  bok'i-mo.-e,    5  '' 

ffi(i..i  Hockheim  on  the  Main.]    Old  strong  Rhe- 
nish. Flayer. 
HO'CKHEKB,  hok'Irb,  s,  [bock  and  herb.]  A  plant; 

tl\e  same  with  luallows. 
To  KOCKLE,  hdk'kl,  v.  a.  [from  hock.]  To  ham- 
string. 
HCycUS   POCUS,    bo'kSs-po'k&s.    L-Tunius  derives 

it  from  hocced,  \Vi  Nli,   i-  chi  at,  and   poke  or  po- 

cus,  a  b(g.]  A  juggi- ;  a  cheat.  U Estrange. 
HOD,  lidd,  s    A  kind  of  trough  in  which  a  labourer 

Carrie,  ii.oriar  to  the  masons.  Tuaser. 
HO'DMAN,  UtA'-uhi,  s.   ihoii  and  njan.]  A  laboin- 

er  that  carries  uio.iar 
HODMANDO'O,  Ii6d-miii-ri6il',    s.    A  fish.   Racon. 
HODGE  PODtiE,  l,3d,i  'ii6dje.  s.  [!iacli6  poche,  Fr.] 

A  nieille)  olingrtrtieiils  boiltd  toi.;.  ther.  Sund 
HODiE'KNAL,  ho-diir'nil,  a.  [hodiernus,  Latin.] 

Of  to-day. 
HOE,  no   s   [iioue.  French.]  An  iastrument  to  cut 

up  the    anh    Mvti^nrr. 
To  HOE.  ho,  V.  a.  [houer,  French.]  To  cut  or  dip 

wiih  a  hoe. 
HOG.    h&e,   5.     [hwcli,    Welch]— 1.    Tlie  general 

name  of  swine.    Pufle.—Q.  A    castrated  boar.- 3, 

To  bring  HOGS  to  a  fair  market.    To  fail  of  one's 

design,  Spcc'n'ur. 
HO'GCOTF.,  h6g'k6ie,  s.  [hog  and  cote.]   A  house 

forhii..s,  Mortimer. 
HOGCif:TU'X,  hig'grll,    s.     A    two  year  old  ewe. 

Aintv:ort/i. 
HOGfi.  I. A.  s.    [otherwise  written  ho,  from  hough. 

Dutch]   A  hill;  rising  ground. 
HO'GHEKD.  hSg-hird    s.  [hog  and  hyjib.  Sax.]  A 

keeper  of  hogs.  Broome, 
HO'GGIaH,  hftg'glsh  a.   [from  hog.]    Having  the 

qualities  of  a  bog:  brutish;  seibsh.  Sidney. 
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HO'GGISHLY,  hSg-gish-li,  ad.  [from  hoggJA.J 
Greeail>;9tllishly. 

HO'GGISHNEbo,  hog'glsh-nJs,  s.  [from  hoggish.] 
Brutality:  grtediiiess;  srltisbDess. 

HO'loBKANS,  hdaz'biiiz,  1 

HO'GsBiihAU.lidgz'bii.l,  S  ». 

iM\-.s  M  U  Si  1  liOOMS,  h6g^'m  ish-raSmz,  J 
Plants. 

HC/uStENXEL,  hogz'fia-nJi,  s.  [hog  and  fennel.] 
A  plant. 

HOGSHEAD,  hSgz'hSd,  s.  [hog  and  head.]-l.  A 
iiieasuiv  of  liiiui'ls  containing  sixty  gallons.  ArOuth- 
not.-~2.  Any  large  burrel.  Siiijt. 

HU'GS'l  Y,  hoi^Mi,  s  [hog  and  sty.]  The  place  in 
which  swine  are  shut  to  be  fed.  HwiJ'L 

HU'GWASH,  »i6g'w6in,  s.  [ling  and  wash.]  The 
drjff  which  is  given  toswin.-.  Arbutlmol. 

HOI'DKX,  hoi'dii,  s.  [hoeden,  Welsh.]  Au  ill-taught 
awkw  ard  couiiiry  girl. 

To  HOl'DEN,  iioi'dn,  v.  n.  [from  the  Boun.]  To 
romp  iiidccmtlv.  SivijK 

To  HOfSt,,  hhki'^,  )      , 

To  HOIST,  hoisi,  5**^' 
[liausser,  Fieiicli.j  To  raise  up  on  \\\^,  Chapman, 

HOl'TY-lOi'TY,  h6i'ii-i 64-14,  interj.  An  excla- 
maiiou  of  couiempi.  Cungrece, 

To  HOLD,  h6!d,  v.  a.  preier.  held;  part.  pass,  held 
or  holden.  [halbaii,  Saxon-]— 1.  lo  grasp  in  tlie 
hand;  togiipe;  to  clutch.  iiltaks,—2.  I'o  keiji;  to 
retain;  to  pripe  fast.  Spenser,— Z.  loconneci;  ti> 
Keep  tog.  iher. — 4.  To  have  within.  Hug»hcads 
hold  wine. — 5.  To  have  capacity  of  conteiiis;  as,  the 
barrel  holds  ten  gallons. — o.  To  maintain  as  au  opi- 
nion. Locke,— 7.  To  consider  as  good  or  bad;  lu 
hoKi  in  regard.  Shaks.— 6,  lo  have  any  station. 
Milton.— 9.  To  posst  ss;  to  enjoy.  Knolles— 10. 
'lo  possess  in  subordination.  Knolles. — u.  'I'o 
suspend;  to  rei'rain;  he  Ue\ii  his  hand,  Cras/uiw.~ 
12.  I'o  sto|);  to  restrain.  Denhani.— 13.  lo  tix  ii\ 
any  condition.  Shaki.—14.  To  preserve;  to  keep. 
Shaks.— 15.  To  contim'  to  a  certain  stale;  he  ii'as 
lield  m  exile,  Hsdras.— 16,  To  detain.  jicts,—l7. 
To  retain;  (o.contiiiue;  he  hoMs  his  purpose.  Dry- 
den. — 18.  To  soleuiiiize;  to  celebrate;  he  hohls  a 
parliament,  i  Samuel,— l<i,  lo  oflcrj  to  propose. 
'Temple.  20. — Tocomerse;  not  Co  violate.  Dryitcru 
— 21.  To  manage;  to  handle  intellectually;  not  to 
intermit;  he  holds  his  speed.  Bacim.—22.  Ts)  main- 
tain; he  holds  his  rlaim.  1  Mac.—  2i.  'lo  'orm;  to 
plan.  Matt,—2i.  To  canyon;  to  continue;  /uheld 
his  ivfi'j.  Abbot.— 25,  To  HOLD  /'urt/u  To  oftev 
to  txhilMt.  Locke.— 26,  To  HOLD  in.  To  govern 
by  the  bndle.— 27.  To  HOLD  tn.  lo  nstniin  in 
general.  Hooker  — 28.  To  HOLD  o^'.  'i'o  keep  at 
a  distance.— 29.  To  HOLD  otu  'lo  continue;  to 
protract.  Saundei'son.-M,  To  HOLD  out.  'I'o  ex- 
tend, to  sti-etch  forth.  Est/u:r,—il,  'I'o  HOLD  out. 
To  otter;  to  lu'opuse.— 32.  To  HOLD  out.  To 
continue  todo  or  sutfer.  Shaks.— 33,  To  HOLDr//*. 
To  raise  alott.  Locke.— 34.  To  HOLD  up.  To  sus- 
tain; to  sui)i<ort 

To  HOLD,  hold,  v.  n.— 1.  To  stand;  to  be  right;  to 
be  without  exception.  itil(:nf!/leet,~-2,  'lb  coiitiue 
unbroken  or  imsulidncd.— 3.  'J'o  List;  to  endure. 
Bacon.— 4,  "lo  remain  u.ichanged;  he  held  longtn 
iesolution, — 5.  Torelraio;  Ae  hdd from  tears,  iiry- 
den, — ;.'.  Tosiand  up  lor;  to  adhere:  lie  hoiiii  to  his 
friends.  Hale,— -7.  To  be  dependent  on.  Ascham, — 
8.  To  deri\e  right;  he  holds  /'/owi  his  ancestors. 
Dryden,-'?,  To  HOLD  furlli.  To  liarangiu;  to 
speak  in  publiek.  UEstraui-e.— 10.  To  HOLD  in. 
Toresii-.iiii  one's  self.— li.  'to  HOLD  in.  'I'o  con- 
tinuo  in  luck.— 12.  To  HOLD  off',  'Jo  keep  at  a 
distanct-  without  closing  with  offers,  lietay  of  Pi- 
ety—i3.  Til  HOLD  on,  'Jo  continue;  not  to  be 
intrrnipled.  Sxiiifl.—l*,  To  HOLD  o;i.  To  pro- 
ceed. V Estrange.— M,  To  HOLD  out.  To  last;  to 
endure.— 16.  'To  HOLD  out.  Not  to  yield;  not  to 
be  subtUnd.  Collier.— \r,  'i'o  HuLD  together.  To 
be  joined.  Vryrien,—  \S,  'To  HtjLD  together,  'lo 
rtmain  in  union.  Locke,— V.i.  To  HOLD  up.  To 
bupijort  himself.— 20.  lo  HOLD  up.  Not  to  be 
foul  weather.  Hudibras.—2\,  'To  HOLD  up,  'lo 
cuutiuue  the  same  speed.  Collier, 
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HOLD,  hiM,  interj.  Forhear;  stop;  be  still. 

MOLD.  liAld,  s.  [iVoiii  tlie  verb.]— 1.  I'lie  act  "I 
$*i7.iiig;  giipt",  K^**!*!  st'iztii-c.  Sjieiiier. — 2.  Soinc- 
thiiig  10  tic  lielil.  Bacon.— 3,  Catih;  power  01  seiz- 
ing or  keeping. — 4.  Prison;  place  o!  cuskkIj'. 
Hookcr.—l.l'uw  r;  iiiflui-nce.  Dryc/CH.— 6.  Custody. 
Shaks.—l.  HOLD  ufa  ship.  All  that  part  vvhieli 
lies  lietweeii  tlit-  k.  elsoii  and  the  lower  ileck.  Har- 
ris.—S.  A  liirkiiig  place.— 9.  A  I'oriified  place;  a 
lurt.  Spentcr. 

HO'LDDOOK,  liild'dJre,  a.  Assisting:  amorous  iu- 
ti-rcourse.  S/inla: 

HO'LOEH,  Ii6l'iiar,  s.  [from  hol.l]-l.  One  tliat 
holds  or  gripes  .any  thing  in  his  hand.  Mortimer. 
—2.  A  tenant;  oiu-  that  holds  lands  under  anothir. 
Cnrew. 

HOLDERFO'KTH,  hol'dftrlArM,  s.  [hold  and 
fortli.]  An  hurangner;  one  who  speaks  in  publick. 
AdUlaoii. 

HO'J.DFAST,  h^Wf^st,  s.  [hold  and  fast]  Any 
thing  which  take  hold;  a  catch;  a  hook.  Ray. 

HO'LDING,  h6,d'fng,  s.  [from  hold.j— 1.  Tennre; 
t'ariu.  Cfirexv.—Z.  It  sometimes  signifies  the  hur- 
tiit-nor  chorus  of  a  song.  Shaks. 

MOLli,  h6le,  s.  [hoi.  Dutch;  hole,  Saxon.]— 1.  A 
caviiy,  narrow  or  long,  either  perpendicular  or 
horizontal.  Bacun.~2.  A  perforation;  a  siii.ill  in- 
terstitial vaciiily.  Boyle — 3.  A  cave;  A  hollow 
place.  Shaks  —4.  A  cell  of  an  animal.  Ad'tis,n.— 
5.  A  nie:m  habitation.  Dryiien. — 6.  Some  subter- 
'  fiige  or  shift. 

HaLlUAM,  h^l'IcdSLm,  s.  Blessed  lady.  Han- 
mer. 

HOXILY,  h6'l4-li,  ad.  [from  holy.]— 1.  PioMsly; 
with  sanctity.  Slinks.— 2.  Inviolably;  without 
bi-cach.  Sidiiei/- 

HO'LINJSSS.  hi'lJ-nSs,  s.  [from  holy.]— 1.  S.inc- 
tity;  piety;  religious  gootlness.  Sogers. — 2.  The 
state  of  beinc  hallowed;  dedication  to  rufigiou.— 3. 
The  title  u:' the  Pope.  Addison. 

HO'LLA,  I16I-I6',  interj.  [hola,  French.]  A  word 
usetl  ill  calling  any  one  at  a  distance.  MitCii. 

T«  HC/LLA,  Ii6l-l4'  v.  a.  [from  the  iutiijection.] 
To  cr*  (lilt  loudly.  Shaks. 

HO'LLAND,  hol'lind,  s.  Fine  linen  made  in  Hol- 
land. Drydcii. 

HO'LLOW,  hdl'lo,  a.  [from  hole.]— 1.  Excavated; 
having  a  void  sjiace  within;  not  solid.  Dryden.— 
2.  Noisy;  like  sonud  reverlierated  from  a  cavity. 
Dryden.— J.  Not  faiihful;  not  sound;  not  what 
onea|>pears<  Hudibrfis. 

HO'LLOW,  h6l'lA,  s.— 1.  Cavity;  concavity. 
liaiun.-i.  Caveni;  den;  hole.  J'rior.—S.  Pit. 
Adilisun.—4.  Any  opening  or  vacuity.  Genesis. 
S.  Passage;  cin.il.  ./tJUfison. 

To  HO'LLOW,  h6l'l4,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
ih  ike  liullow:    ui  excavate.  S/>eita(or. 

To  HO'LLOW,  I.5l'l6,  v.  n.    Toshoni;  to  hoot. 

HO'LLOWV,  U6i'l6-\k,  ad.  [from  hollow.]—]. 
With  caviiies.— 2.  Unfaithfully;  insincerely;  dis- 
lioiiestly. 

HO'LLOWiVESS,  Ii6ll6-n8»,  s.  [from  hollow.]— 1. 
Cavity;  state  of  bting  liolhiu .  HukewiH.—2.  De- 
ceit; insincerity;   irriulirry.   South. 

HO  LLOWROOl',  h6l'i6.r6ftt,  s.  [hollow  and  root.] 
A   plant,  jlinsivurtli. 

HO'LL\,h6l'l*,  s.  [h.ileyn,  Saxon.]  A  tree. 

HO'LLYHOCK,  l,4l  li-hSk,  s.  [hulihoc,  Sa.xon.] 
Ko-veinallow.  Mn.  inner, 

HO'LLYKO.SK,  h6lli-rA/.e,  s.  A   plant. 

HOLMK,  liAliiie,  s.— 1.  Holme  or  liowtnc.  [holme, 
Saxon.]  A  river  island.— 2.  The  ilex;  the  ever- 
grei  !i  oak.  Siisdnuii. 

HO'LOCAL'Sr,  hdi'A-kawst,  t.  ['Jt©'  and  xa....] 
A  burnt  sinrifice    Mruivne, 

HO'LOGKAPH,  liArA-grlf,  1.  [Gr;  ?>.©  whole, 
and  >e-'?'.<uwriie.]  A  deed  written  wholly  in  the 
granteri  own  hand  writing. 

HULP,  bAl|i.    The  old  preterite  and  participle  pas- 
sive of  help  Shaks. 
IIO'LPBN,  hul'ini.    The  old  participle  pauive  of 

hel().   Bacon. 
liO'LSTEH,  hil'siir,  s.  [heolrtejt,  Saxou.]  A  case 
lor  a  horsemaii's  pistol.  Butler, 
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HOLT,  h6lt,  s.  [holr.  Saxon.]  A  wood.  Cthson. 

HOLY,  hi'li,  a.  [halix.  Saxon.]— 1.  Good;  pious; 
religious.  Shaks.— 2.  Hallowed;  consecrated  to  di- 
vine use.  liryilfn.—Z.  Pui-e;  immaculate.  South. — 
4.  Sacred.  Shaks. 

HO'LY-CHUKL,  hi'li-kri-il,  a.  Cruel  through 
holiness.  S/utks. 

HO'LY- THURSDAY,  liA'li-'Aarz'di,  s.  The  day 
on  which  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  comiueniu- 
rated,  ten  days  bff.ire  Whilsuntide. 

HO'LY  WEEK,  hi'lA-w44k',  s.  The  week  before 
Easter. 

HO'LYDAY,  hSl'inlJl,  s.  [holy  and  day.]-l.  The 
day  ol  some  ecclesiastical  festival — 2.  Anniversary 
feast.  Knolles.—'i.  A  day  of  gayetj  and  joy.  Shaks. 
—4.  A  day  that  comes  seldom.  Dryden. 

HO'MAGE,  hdni'idje,  s.  [hommage,  French;  ho- 
msgium,  low  Latin.]—!.  Service  paid  and  fealty 
professed  to  a  sovereign  or  snperioiir  Lord.  Davies. 
—2.  Obeisance;  respect  paid  by  external  action. 
Deii/uini. 

To  HO'MAGE,  hom'aje,  v.  a.  [froin  the  noun.]  To 
rever.-nci  by  external  action,  to  pay  honour  to;  tu 
proless  fi-aliy. 

HO'MAGER,  h3m'l-iar,  s.  [hommager,  French.] 
On-   who  holds  by  homage  of  some  supt-riour  lord. 

HOME,  hAine,  s.  [ham,  Saxon.]—!.  His  jown  house; 
the  private  dwelling.— 2.  His  own  coiuitry.  AVjoA*. — 
3.  'I'lie  placeof  constant  residence.  Prior,— 4.  Uni- 
ted to  a  substantive,  it  signifies  domestick.  Bacon. 

HOME,  home,  ad.  [from  the  noun.]- 1.  To  one's 
own  habitation.  Locke.— 2.  To  one's  own  country. 
— 3.  Close  to  one's  own  breast  or  affairs.  It^ake.—i. 
To  the  point  designed.  Saiinderson—5.  United  to 
a  substantive,  it  implies  force  and  efficacy.  Stil- 
ltnf.'J!eet. 

HOMEBO'RN,  homc'born,  a.  [home  and  born.] 
—1.  Native;  natural.  Donne,— 2,  Domestick;  not 
foreign.  Prpe. 

HO'MEBKED,  home'brJd,  a.  [home  and  bred.]— 
1.  Native;  natural.  Hammond.— 2.  Not  polished  by 
travel;  plain;  rude;  artless;  imcuiiivated.  Dryden. 
— 3.  Domestick;  not  foreign.  Spehser. 

HO'MKFELT,  home'f^lt,  a.  [home  and  felt.]  In- 
ward; [irixate.  Pope, 

HO'MELILY,  home'le-lJ,  ad.  [fro 
\v;  inelegantly. 

HO'MELlNEiib,  Ii6me'lj-n?s,  s.  [from  homely.] 
Plainness;  rudeness. 

HO'MELY,  hoMie'li,  a.  [from  home.]  Plain; 
homespun;  not  elegant;  nut  beautiful;  not  tine: 
eoai-se.  Si.utli. 

HO'MELY,  liome'lJ,  ad.  Plainly;  coarsely;  rudely. 

HO'MI'XIN,  home'lln,  s.  A  Kind  of  lish.  Ains- 
ivorth. 

HOMKMA'DE,  homymide,  a.  [home  and  made.] 
Matleat  home.  Locke. 

HO'MKR,  ho'niOr,  s.  A  measure  of  about  three 
pints.   Lev. 

Hty.MESPUN,  hAnie'spftn,  a.  [home  and  .spun  ]— 
!.  Spun  iir  wrought  at  home;  not  made  by  regular 
nianufaciureis.  SteiJ'i.—2.  Not  made  in  t'oieipi 
cnntries.  Addivon.-S.  Plain;  coarse;  rtiilc;  home- 
ly; iiit'legant.  Saudys. 

HOMESPUN,  home'kp5n,  s.  A  coarae,  inelegant 
rntiitk.  Shaks. 

HO'MKSTALL,  hAiiK-'siall,  \ 

HO'MESIi;AD.hone'>ted,  >  '" 
[ham  and  j-Cvbe  Sa.soa.]  The  place  of  the  house. 
Dryden. 

HO'MK'WAKD,  h6n.e'winl,     ^      . 

HO'MEWAKDS,  lion.'wiidz,    ^  ""• 
[ham  and  peaptt.  Sk.ioii.]  Toward  home;  toward 
till-  native  place.  Sidney, 

HO'MICIDE,  hdm'^slde,  s.  [homicidiuni,  Latin.] 
—1.  Miirdiring;  manquel  ing-  Hooker.— 2.  Destruc 
tion.  Dryden  —3.  [Humicida,  Lat.]  A  murderer; 
a  manslayer 

HOMICTU'AL,  liom-e-si'dll,  a.  [Uom  bomicide.] 
.Murderous;  bluuily.   Pope. 

HO.MlI.E'liCAL,  h6m'M4t'4-kil,  a.  [jju.>.flru«r.] 
Social;  conv.  rsiblr.  Atterbuiy. 

HO^MILY,  hdii/i-li,  s.  [)m»'-'».]  A  discourse  read 
tu  a  congregation.  Hammond. 


rom  homely.]  Rude- 
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HOMOGF/NEAL.  hi-n.o-Ji'riMl,    l. 
HOMOGE'NF.OUS,  |.o-ni6.i4->i4-i5,  S"* 

f^^u-y  -:■■>■«.]  Having  the  iiiue  nature  or  principles. 
Neutotu 

HOMOGK'NF.AI.NESS,  lii-no   i'lij-ii-ugs,  1 

HOMOGENK'I  rV.  hi-mo  j*n4'4  tJ,  }-s. 

HOMOGK'NKOUSNKSS.  lio-mi-iJ-ii4'ftviie;,J 
Particijmtioii  of  the  same  principles  of  nature, si- 
mititiide  of  kint!.  C/wiine. 

HCMOGENY,  Ii6-ni6il'ii-ni,  s.  [o,'^i>£v«=!.]  Joint  n.v 
fure.  Baio?}, 

HOMO'LOGOUS,  lio-moro-gfis  a.  [i.uaXoj-©-]  Ha- 
ving llie  same  nv.iniier  or  proportions. 

HOMONYMOUS.  Iio  mon'^mfls.  a.  [oy^i-v/a©  .]  De- 
uoiuiimlii  gdiftVriiit  things; -qiiivocftl. 

HOMO'NVMY  ho  mon'i-nii,  s.  [o,uort-<...]  Equivo- 
cation; ambiijiiitj. 

HOMO'TONOlT»i.  I,  i.ni6t't6-nVis,a[vT..0.]  Equa- 
ble: said  of  such  distempers  as  keep  a  constant  te- 
notir  of  rise,  state,  ami  declensio!-.  Qinncy. 

HONE,  hi.:e,  s.  [hain,Sax.]  A  whetstone  for  a  ra- 
zor. Tiisufi: 

To  HOXE,  hone,  v.  n.  [honjian.]  To  pine;  to 
Ion  p. 

HO'NEST,  on'nj'it.  a.  rhoiieslus,  Laun.]-!.  Up- 
right; tiiu;  sincere.  lVatts.—2.  Chaste.  S/iaks.—S. 
Jus';  ri^ht  "oik;  ctvih^  to  even'  man  his  due. 

HO'NESTLY,  on'nJst-lJ,  ad.  [from  honest.]—!.  Up- 
rightly;.justly-  Deii  Jonsoru—2.  With  chastity;  mo- 
dest^. 

HO'NESTY,  6n'nfs-i4,  s.  [houestas,  Lat.]  Justice; 
truth;  virtue;  purity.  Te'»/''^. 

HO'NIED,  hin'nld,  a.  [from  honey.]-!.  Covered 
uith  honey.  Milton.— 2.  Sweet;  luscious.  Shaks. 
Milttin. 

HO'NEY,  hfln'ni,  s.  [hams,  Saxon.]—!.  A  \-iscous 
substance,  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  colour,  sweet  to 
the  taste, soluble  in  watet;  and  becoming  vinous  on 
fermentation,  inflanmiable,  liquable  by  a  gentle 
Jieat.and  of  a  fragrant  smell.  Of  honey,the  finest  is 
virgin  honey,  the  first  produce  of  the  swarm.  The 
second  is  thicker  than  the  first,  often  almost  solid, 
procured  from  the  combs  by  pressure:  and  the 
worst  is  the  common  yellow  honev.  HiU.  Arbulh- 
not.— 2.  Sweetness;  luscionsness.  Slinks.— 3.  A  name 
of  tenderness;  sweet;  sweetness,  i/ia/.r. 

To  HO'NEY, ban'ni,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun]  To  talk 
fondly.  S/iaks. 

HO'NEY-BAG,  han'ni-iag,  s.  [honey  and  bag.]  The 
honeii-ljnt;  of  the  bee  is  the  stomach.  Grew- 

HO'NEY-COMB.hdu'iii-kime.s.  [honey  and  comb.] 
The  c.  lis  of  wax  in  which  the  bee  stores  h>.r  ho- 
pey.   Drijilfn. 

HCNEY-COMBED,  hfir'ni-Uomd,  a.  [honey  and 
comb]  Flawed  «iih  little  cavities.  lVi.,eman. 

HO'NEY-DEW,  hfln'ni-di'i,  s.  [honey  and  dew.] 
Sweet  dew.  Garth. 

HO'NEY.FLOWEH,  ban'nj-floa-fir,  s.  [melanthus, 
Lat.]  A  plant. 

HO'VEY-GNAT,  liAn'ni-nllt,  s.  [honey  and  g-nat.] 
An  insect. 

HCNEY-HKA  VY,  l,6n-nj-h?r'-.  i,  a.  Clammy.  Sliuks. 

HO'NEV-.MOON.hfln'ni-ni6ftn,s.  [honey  and  moon.] 
Th.  first  month  alter  nianiage.  Addimi. 

HO'NEY-MOUTHED,  hftn-iii-miuV/i'd,  a.  Soft  in 
speech,  Shnk.t. 

HONEY-STAl.K,hin-n4'stilk,s.  Clover-flower.  Ti- 
tus Anrlnminm. 

HO'NEY-SUCKLE,  bftn'ni-sfik-kl,  s.  AVoodhine. 
Shnk.fprfiir. 

HO'NEYI,ESS,hdn'ni.lls,a.tfrom  honey.]  Without 
honey.  .9/ia/c.?, 

HO'NEY-WORT,  liftn'njwfiit,s.  [cerintlie,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

HO'NORARY,  5n'i.fir-S-rJ,a.  [lionorarins.  Ljilin.]— 
1.  Dour  in  honnui-,  Adtluun.-i.  Conferring  honour 
without  gain.  AiMi^un. 

HtyNOUK,  on'iiflr,  s.  [honor,  Latin.]—!.  Dignity; 
high  rank.— 2.  Uf-putaiion;  fame.  Brirvii.-S.  'I'lie 
title  of  a  man  of  rank.  .9/inA\s.— 4.  Subject  of  praise. 
Shaksfiearc  — S.  Nobleness  of  mind;  inagnaoiniity. 
Ro'ers.—6.  Ileverenc^  ;  due  veneration.  S/uik.t.—7. 
ChaatitT.  Slinks.— S.  Dignity  of  mien.  Milton.— 9. 
Gloi7',  boast.  Durnrt.— 10.  Publick  mark  of  ri.  specu 
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/rnArt-.— 11.  Privileges  of  rank  or  blrtli.  Shak-t.—li. 
Civilities  paid.  Pij;;*.— 13.  Ornament;  decoration. 
Df</(kn. 
To  HONOUR,  dn'nfir,  v.  a.  [honoro,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
reveivnce;  to  regard  with  Mnenition.  Pope.— 2.To 
dignify;  to  raise  t»  greatness.  Exodus. 
HO'NOURABLE,3n'i.fir-Jbl.  a.  [honorable,  Fr.]- 
1.  Illustrious;  noble.  S/takii.—2.  Gr-at;  magnani- 
mous; generous.  S/iaks.—3.  Conferring  honour. 
Diyilen.—t.  Accompanied  with  tokens  of  honour. 
—5,  Requiring  respect.  Shaks.— 6.  Without  taint; 
without  reproach.  Maccaliees.—7.  Honest;  without 
intention  ofdece-'t.  Hnijn'nrd—i.  Equitable. 

HO'NOUH  ABLENESS,  6n'nar-a.bl-iiis,s.  [from  ho- 
noiM'able.]  Eminence;  magnificence;  generosity. 

HO'NOURABLY,  dn'nfir-a-ble,  ad.  [from  honoura- 
ble.]—1.  With  tokens  of  honour.  Shaks.— 2.  Magna- 
nimously; generously.  Bacon.— 3.  Reputably;  with 
exemption  from  repronch.  IJnjden. 

HO'NOUUER,  4n'nfir-rdr,  s.  [from  honour,]  One 
that  honours;  one  that  r-gards  with  veneration. 

HOOD,  hid,  in  composition,  is  deriv(  d  from  the  Sax- 
oii  hab,  in  German  hcit.  in  Dutch  held.  It  denotes 
qu  ility;  character;  as,  knighthood;  childhood.  Some- 
times it  is  taken  collectively:  as,  brotherhood,  a  con- 
fraternity. 

HOOD,  hid,  s.  [hob,  Saxon.] — 1.  The  upper  covering 
of  a  woman's  head.— 2.  Any  thing  drawn  upon  the 
heiid,and  wrapped  round  it.  lVutton.—3.  A  cos-ering 
put  over  the  hawk's  eyes.— 4.  An  ornamental  fold 
that  hangs  down  the  back  of  a  graduate. 

Tfl  HOOD,  hud,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  dress 
in  a  hood.  Pope.— 2.  To  blind  as  with  a  hood.  S/iaks. 
— 3.  To  cover.  Dryden. 

HO'ODMAN's  iJ.'iJK/,  hdd'jranz-blind,  s.  A  play  in 
which  the  person  hooded  is  to  catch  another,  and 
tell  the  name.  Shaks. 

To  HO'ODWJNK,  hdd'wiiik,  v.  a.  [hood  and  wink.] 
— 1.  To  blind  with  something  bound  over  the  eyes. 
Sidney.  Shaks.  Davies.—2.  To  cover;  to  hide.  Shaks. 
— 3.  To  deceive;  to  impose  upon.  Sidney. 

HOOF,  h65f,  5.  [)ioj;,  Saxon  ]  The  hard  horny  stjb- 
stance  on  the  feet  of  graminivorous  animals.  More, 

HOOF-BOUND,  h65t'ho6nd,  a.  [hoof  and  bound.]  A 
horse  is  said  to  be  hoof-hound  when  he  has  a  pain 
in  the  forefeet,  occasioned  by  the  dryness  and 
contraction  or  narrowness  of  the  horns  of  the 
quarters,  which  straitens  the  quarters  of  the  heels, 
and  oftentimes  makes  the  horse  lame.  Farricy^s 
Di-t. 

HOOIv,  Ii53k.  s.  [hoce,  Saxon.]— 1.  Any  thing  bent 
so  as  to  eaichhold.— 2.  The  curvated  wire  on  which 
thetiaitis  hung  for  fishes,  and  with  which  the  fish 
is  pierced.  Shaks.— 3.  A  snare;  a  trap.  Shnks. — 4. 
A  sicklf  to  reap  corn.  Mtnimrr.—S.  An  iron  to 
seize  the  meat  in  the  caldron.  Spenser. — 6.  An  in- 
strument  to  cut  or  lop  with.  Pnpc.—~.  The  part  of 
the  hinge  fixe<I  to  the  past.- 8.  HOOK,  [in  husban- 
dry.] A  field  sown  two  5  ears  riuining.  Ainsworth. 
—9.  HOOK  or  Crook.  One  way  or  other;  by  any 
cxpilieiit.  Hudihras. 

To  HOOK,  h6&k,  v,a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  catch 
with  a  hook,  Add'ii>n.—2.  To  intrap;  to  ensnare. — 
3.  To  draw  as  with  a  hook.  Shaks.— 4.  To  fasten 
as  with  a  hook. — S.  To  be  drawn  by  force  or  arti- 
fice. Sorris. 

HO'OKED,hdik'Jd,a. [from  hook.]  Bent;  curvated. 
Bro7rn. 

HO'OKEDNESS,  h8Ak'ed-n2s,  s,  [from  hooked.] 
Slate  of  being  bent  like  a  hook. 

HOOIiNO'SED,ho5k'noz'd,a.  [hook  and  nose.]  Ha- 
ving the  aquiline  nose  rising  in  the  middle.  Shaks. 

HOOP,  hSSp,  s.  [boep,  Dutch,]—!.  Any  thing  circu- 
lar by  which  something  else  is  hound,  particularly 
casks  or  barrels  —2.  The  whalebone  wiih  which 
wo^v.en  extend  their  petticoats.  S-wift.—3.  Any- 
thing circular.  Addison. 

To  HOOP,  hASp,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To  bind 
or  enclose  with  hoops,  Shakf.—i.  To  curircle;  to 
clasp;  to  surround.  Shakspenre. 

To  HOOP,  hS4p,  v.  n.  [from  wopyan.  Onthick;  or 
hotipper,  French,]  To  shout;  to  make  an  outcry  by 
way  of  call  or  pursuik 
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To  HOOP,  h65p,  V.  a-— 1.  To  drive   with  a  shout. 

.S/ioA*.— 2.  To  call  1>)-  a  shout. 
H(J'OrKK,  h6d'i)&r,  s.  [troin  hoop.]  A  cooper;  one 

that  hoops  tubs. 
HO'OPING-COUGH,  hfi6-i)lnB-kor',  s.  [fioiii  lioop, 
to  shout.]  A  convulsive  cough,  so  called  IVum  its 
noise. 
To  HOOT,  hiJt.  v.  n.  [liwt,  Welsh.]— I.  To  shout 

ill  couteuip('  Sidney,— 2.  To  cry  as  au  owl.  S/inki. 
7^0  HOOl',  \Ml,  V.  u.  To  drive  with  nuise  and  shouts. 

S/,nks. 
HOOT,  Ii86t,  s-  [h'l^i'i  French;  from  the  verb.]  Cla- 
mour; shout.  GlaitviUe. 

To  HOP,  hdp.  V.  n.  [Iioppan,  Saxon.]—!.  To  jump;  to 
skip  lightly  Dryiicn,—2.  To  leap  oi)  one  leg.  ji6- 
but. — 3.  To  walk  lanielj',  or  with  one  leg  less  nim- 
ble than  the  other.  Vryitcn.—i.  To  n»ove;  to  play. 
Spenser. 

HOP,  h4p,  9.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  Jump;  a  light 
leap.— 2.  A  jump  on  one  leg.— 3.  A  place  where 
nieuiier  people  dance. 

HOP,  hSp.  s.  [hup,Uulch.]  A  plant. 

2'u  H0P,li3p,  V.  a.  [trom  the  uoun.]  To  impregnate 
with  hops.  Arbuthnot. 

HOP-Bl'ND,  Ii6p-blud',  s.  The  plant  on  which  hops 
grow.    Blackiione. 

HOPE,  hope,  s.  [hopa.  Sax.]— 1»  Expectation  of  some 
good;  an  expectation  indulged  with  pleasure.  Job. 
Locke.— 2.  Confidence  in  a  future  event;  or  in  the 
future  coiiduvi  of  an)  body.  S/iaA-i. — 3-  That  which 
gives  hope.  S/t(lks.—4.  The  object  ol  hope.  Dry- 
deiu 

HOPE,  hJpp,  s.  Any  stuping  plain  between  the 
riilges  of  mountains.  Ainnvorth, 

To  HOPE,  hope,  V.  n.  [liom  the  noun.]— 1.  To  live 
in  expectation  of  some  good.  Taylor. — 2.  To  place 
contidence  in  futurity.  Psalms. 

To  HOPE,  h6pe,  v.  a.  To  expect  with  desire.  Dry- 
den. 

HO'PEFUL,li6pe'fi\l,  a.  [hope  and  full.]-l.  Full  of 
qualities  which  produce  .hope;  promising.  Bacon. 
—2.  Full  of  hope;  full  of  expt.ciatiou  of  success. 
Boyle.  Pope. 

HO'PEFULLY,  hope'lil-5,  ad.  [from  hopeful.]-!. 
In  such  manner  as  to  raise  hope.  Clarendon.— 2. 
With  hope;  without  despair.  Clanville. 

HO'PEFULNESS,  hope'lAl-nSs,  s.  [from  hopeful.] 
Promise  of  good;  likiflihood  to  succeed,  ll'utton. 

HO'PKLESS,  hope'lls,a.  [liom  hope.]—!.  Wanting 
hupe;  being  without  Jileasin'j  expectation.  Hooker. 
— 2.  Giving  no  hope;  promisnig  iiulhiug  pleasing. 
S/inks. 

HO'PELESSLY,  hip^'lSslJ,  ad.  [from  hopeless.] 
Without  hopt.  Benu.and  Fletcli.  Scornful  Lady. 

HCPER,  ho'p&r,  s.[froinihope.]  One  that  has  pleas- 
ing expectations.  Swift.- 

HO'PINGLY,  h6'plng-l4,  ad.  [from  hoping.]  With 
hope;  with  expeciatioiiof  gootL  Hunuuund. 

HO'PPEK,  hjp'pftr,  s.  [froiu  hop.]  He  who  hops  or 
jumps  on  one  leg. 

HO'PPERS,  hdp'pflrz.  [commonly  called  Scotch 
ho]ipers.]  A  kind  of  play  iu  which  the  actor  hui)S 
on  one  leg. 

HO'PPEU,  lidp'pAr,  s.  [so  called  because  it  is  al- 
ways hopping.]— 1.  The  box  or  otK-n  frame  of 
wood  into  wliieh  com  is  jmt  to  be  ground.  G/tJv. 
— 2.  A  basket  lor  carrying  seed. 

UO'KAL,  h&'v2l,a.  [from  hura,  I.ntin.]  Reluliug  to 
the  hour.  Prior. 

HCUARY,  bora-ri.a.  [horarius,  I.aiiii.]-1.  Relat- 
ing to  an  hour.  Iludibrus.—i,  Couliiiuing  for  an 
hour.  Brumu. 

HORDE,  liinle,  s.  A  clau;  a  migratory  crew  of  peo- 
ple. Vhomson. 

HORI.'Z0N,hi-rlz6n,  s.  [ofCv..]  The  jiiie  Umt  ter- 
minates the  view.  Thv  hurizun\s  disliuguidied  in- 
to sensible  and  real;  the  sensible  hori/.un  is  the 
circular  line  which  limits  the  view;  the  real  is 
that  which  would  bound  it,  if  it  could  take  in  the 
hemisphere. 

HORIZONTAL,  h3r-i-A3ii'ill,  a.  [huri7ontal,  Fr.] 
—1.  Near  Uie  huri/.un.  Milton,— 2,  Parallel  to  the 
lt«n7.vn;on  a  icYch  ArbtitliiKit, 
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HORIZO'NI  ALLY,hdr-4-7.ftii'iai-i,  ad.  [from  hoTJ- 

zoninl-]  In  a  direction   parallel    to  the    horizon. 
Benlley. 
HORN,   hirn,  s.    [houm,    Gothick;  hopn,  Sax.]— I. 

'I'he  hard  pointed  bodies  wliich  grow  on  the  heads 

of  some  graminivorous  quadrupeds,and  serve  thent 

for  weapiiiis. /ir'nrfcy.- 2.   An  instrument  of  wind 

niiisick  made  of  horn,  nrydrn.—i.  The  extremity 

of  the  waxing  or  waiiiing  miKin.  Dryden.  'thomson. 

—4.  The  teelers  of  a  snail.  6'/i/7A.i'.— S.  A  drinking 

cup  made  of  horn.— 6.  Antler  of  a  cuckold.  Shakn. 

—7.  HORN'  niail.  Perhaps  ma.l  as  a  cuckold. 
HOKNBE'AK,  hirn'biik,^ 
HORNFl'SH,  hirn'flsh,      > 

A  kind  offish. 
H  J'RNBEAM,  hirn'bime,  s.  [horn  and  beam,  Dut.] 

A  tree. 
HO'RNCOOK,  hirn'bdSk,  s.  [horn  and  book.]  The 

first  book  of  children,  covered  with  horn  to  keep  it 

uiisoiled.  Locke.  Prior.  i 

HO'RNED,hir'nSd,  a.  [from  horn.]  Furnished  with 

horns.  Derhim. 
HO'RNER,  lior'n&r,  s.  [from  horn.]  One  that  works. 

in  horn,  and  sells  horns.  Grevj.  <. 

HOR'NET,  h6i'n?t.  s   [li yjint  tto,  Saxon.]  A  very 

large  strong  stinging  tt).  Derlmm. 
HO'UNFOOTJiorn'idt,  a.  [horn  and  foot.]  Hoofed. 
HO'RNOWL.  h6ri>'6(\l,  s.  A  kind  of  owl.  Aimvjorth. 
HORN-PIPE,   h6rn'plpt,  s.   [horn  and    pipe.]    A 

country  dance,  danced  commonly  to  a  horn.  Ben 

Jiininu. 
HO'KNSTONE,  hSrn'itone.  s.   A  kind  of  bltie  stone. 
HO'RNWORK,   hoiu'wdrk,  s.   A  kind  of  angular 

fortifieation. 
HO'RNY,  hii'iiJ,  a.  [from  horn.]—!.  Made  of  horn. 

—2.  ResLinbling  horn.  Arbuthnot.— i.  Hard  as  horn; 

callous.  Dryiten. 
HO'ROGRAPHY,   ho-rftg'gi-a-fe,  s.   [^..^x  and  >{»- 

9  0.]  An  account  of  the  hours. 


HO'ROLOGE,h3r'6-lodje,7, 
HO'ROLOGY,h6-r&l'6-ji,   5 


[hortdogium,  Latin.]  Any  instrument  that  tells  the 
hour;  as,  a  clock;  a  watch;  an  hourglass.  Brown. 

HORO'METRY,  h6-rdm'4-tr6,  s.  [.fx  and  f^^^".^ 
The  art  of  measuring  hours.  Brrnvn. 

HO'UOSCOPE,  hdr'ri-skope,  s.  [^e""'-'©..]  The 
configuration  of  the  plauets  at  tiie  hour  of  birth. 
Drumniond.  Dryden. 

HO'RRIBLE,  h(l!ii-bl,a.  [horribilis,  Lat.]  Dread- 
ful; terrible;  shocking;  hideous;  enormous.  South. 

HO'RRIBLENESS,  h6i'r4-bl-n2s,  s.  [from  horrible-] 
Dreadliilness;  hideousness;  terribleness. 

HO'RRIBLY,  li4r'r^-bli,  ad.  [from  lerrible.]— 1. 
Ditadl'uliy;  hideously.  il/i7/on.—2. To  a  dreadful  de- 
gree. Locke. 

HO'RRID,  hSr'ild,  a.  [honidus,  I.atin.]-!.  Hide- 
ous;dreadfiiI;  shocking.  Shaks.—2.  Shocking;  oft'eu- 
sive;  unphasing.  Pope.— 3.  Rough,  rugged.  Ory- 
den. 

HO'RKIDNKSS,  h8i-'ild-nis,».  [ftum  horrid.]  Hide- 
ousness;  enurmiiy;  roughness.  Hiiniinonit. 

HO'RRIKICK,  hdr-ilrik,  a.  [horrilicuj,  Lat.]  CaU- 
sinij  horiiuir.  Thomson. 

HORKl'SO.NOUS,  hai-ris'.'.Ani>,  a.  [horrisouus,  I.a- 
tin.]  Smindin  V  dix-adfiilly.  J)ict. 

HO'RROUR,  h^i'rfir.s. [horror,  Latin.]—!.  Terrour 
mixed  with  detestation,  yjai/fj.— 2.  Gloom; dreari- 
ness. Pii/m;—x  [In  medicine.]  Such  a  shuddering^ 
or  nuivering  as  preceiles  an  agu.-  lit;  a  seme  ot" 
shiultlering  or  shrinking    j^iii'U'. 

HORSE,  bjrse,  s.  [hopj-,  Saxon]— I.  A  neighing 
quadiuped,  used  in  wir.  imd  draught  and  carriage. 
Creech.— 2,  It  is  imd  in  tli>  plural  sense,  but  with 
H  singulur  tei'iiuUHtioii,  fur  horses,  horsemen,  or  ca- 
valry. ClnrcmlohtS.  Something  on  whiili  any  thing 
is  supported.— 4.  A  wooden  iimcliine  which  soldiers 
ride  by  way  of  punisliuieiit.- J.  Joined  (o  another 
siibstatitive,  it  signilii  s  suii.ethuig  large  or  coarse  : 
as,  a  hor:e.fa'-e;»  face  of  which  the  featurtrs  are 
large  :i!id  indtlieate. 

To  HORSE,  h4rse,  v.  a.  [fwrn  the  notln.]- 1.  To 
mount  u])on  a  horse.  Bacuu  —2.  To  carry  one  on 
the  back.— 3.  To  ride  any  ihinj,  Sl.aks.-x.  To  co- 
ver a  iiiat't.  Miirtin:er, 
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Fite,  fir,  fill,  f If,— m*,  m!t;— plne.plnj- 


HO'RSEBACK.hirs'bJk.s.  [horse  and  back.]  The 
seat  of  the  lidii-;  the  state  of  being  on  a  horse. 
Broum. 

MOKSEBE'AN,  hirs'bjne,  s.  [horse  and  liean,]  A 
small biaii  iisnallvgmn  to  horses.  Mortimer. 

HO'KSEULOCK,  Ii'6i>'l)l6k,  s.  [horse  and  block.]  A 
block  Oil  wliicli  tiuy  iliuiblo  a  horsf. 

HOKSKKO'Al',  hirs'bot. ,  s.  [horse  and  boat.]  A 
boani^eil  in  frrryinf:  horses. 

HORSEBO'if.h&rs'bJJ,  s.  [hoi-se  and  boy.]  A  boy 
empliivtdin  dressing  liorsf  s;  a  stablelioy.  KnoUes. 

HO'KSKBREAKER,  h6rs'hr.VUftr,  s.  [horse  and 
break.]  One  w  host-  employment  is  to  tame  horses 
to  the  saddle.  Cree'h. 

HORSECHE'STNUT.  h&rs'tshlsnfit,  s.  [horse  and 
chestnut.]  A  tree.  Miller. 

HO'RSECOURSER,  liSvs'k&rsftr,  s.  [horse  and  cour- 
ser.]—!. One  tliftt  runs  horses,  or  keeps  horses  tor 
the  rac(».— 2.  Aileal'ria  horses.  M'jsenwn. 

HO'RSECRAB,  hiis'krah.s.  A  kind  of  fish.  Aim. 

HORSECUCUMBER,  liAis-V6ii'kfliii-bftr,  s.  [horse 
and  cilcumbtr.]  A  plant.  Mortimer. 

HO'RSEDUXG,  hors'dfing,  s.  [horse  and  dung.] 
The  excrements  of  Imrses.  Pcacham. 

HORSEE'M.MKT,  h6is'fni-m5t,  s.  [horse  and  em- 
met.] Ant  of  a  large  kind. 

HO'RSEFLESH,  hfirs'fljsh,  s.  [horse  atid  flesh.] 
The  flesh  of  horses.  Bacon. 

HO'RSEFLY,  hirs'fll,  s.  [horse  and  fly.]  A  fly  that 
stints  hcrses,  and  sucks  their  bl  lod. 

HO'RSEFOOT,  hors'ftlt,  s  An  herb.  The  same 
with  coltsfoot.  Ainsivorth. 

HO'RSEHAIR,  hdrs'hire,  s.  [horse  and  hair.]  The 
hair  of  horses    Dryden. 

HO'RSEHKEL,  h^rs'liWl,  s.  An  herb. 

HO'RSELAUGH.hS;s'laf,s.  [horse  and  laugh.]  A 
loud  violent  riide  laugh.  Pope. 

HO'RSELEECH,  h6rs*lJhsh,  s.  [horse  and  Icedi/]— 
1.  A  great  leech  that  bites  horses.  Shaks.—2.  A  fiir- 
rier.  ^ 

HO'RSELITTER,  h6rs'l1t-tfir.  s.  [liorse  and  litter^" 
A  carriage  hung  upon  poles  between  two  horsts, 
on  which  the  person  carried  lies  along.  Maccabees. 

HO'RSEMAN,  hdrs'iniin,  s.  [horsi  and  man.]— 1. 
One  skilled  in  riding.  Dryden.—i.  One  that  serves 
in  wars  on  horseback.— 3.  A  rider;  a  man  on  horse- 
back. Prior. 

Hb'RSEMANSHlP,  h5rs'mftn-shlp,  s.  [from  horse- 
man.] The  art  of  riding;  the  art  of  managing  a 
horse.  Wntton. 

H0'RSEMARTEN,h6r»'nii"r.tSn,s.  A  kind  of  large 
bee. 

HO'RSEMATCH.hors'mJtsh,  s.  A  bird.  Anmi'Cith. 

HO'RSEMEA'J',  lu<rs'm4te,s.  [horse and  meat.]  Pro- 
vender. 

HO'RSEMTNT,  hdrs'mlnt,  s.  A  large  coarse  mint. 

HO'RSEMUSCLE,  hois'iaas-sl,  s.  A  large  musele. 
Bacon. 

HO'RSEPLAY.hois'pli,  s.  [horse  and  play.]  Coarse, 
rough,  rugffi  d  plav.  Jy\iidcn. 

HO'RSEPOND,  hiVs'iiond,  s.  [liorse  and  pond.]  A 
pond  for  watering  horse  s. 

liORSEKA'CK,  liir/risr,  s.  [horse  and  race.]  A 
match  of  horses  in  running.  Bacoti. 

HO'RSELIAUISH,  hors'rad-i-.h,  s.  [horse  and  ra- 
dish.]  A  rout  acrid  and  biting;  a  species  of  scurvy 
grass,  rtoi/rr, 

HO'RSESHOE,  hors'shJS,  s.  [horse  and  shoe.]—!.  A 
plate  of  iron  nailed  to  the  ti.*et  of  horses.  .SV/fiA*.— 2. 
An  herb.  Aiinworth, 

HORSESTEA'LER,  h6rs'sli-iir,  s.  [horse  and  steal.] 
A  thief  uho  taUrs  away  horses.  Shaks. 

HO'RSE'IAII,,  hors'iale,  »    A  plant. 

HO'RSE'I'ONOUE,  hors'ifing,  s.  An  herb.  Ains. 

IICRSEWAY,  hors'wi,  s.  [horse  and  way.]  A  way 
by  which  I'ors.  »  may  travt  1.  S/ia/a; 

HORTA"IXON,li4r-tA'sli6n,  s.  [hortatio.  Lat.]  The 
act  of  exhorting;  advice  or  encouragement  to  some- 

HO'UTATIVE,  Ii5i'l4-tlv,  s..  [from  honor,  Latin.] 
Exhortali<m;  precept  by  which  one  incites  or  ani- 
mates. Bm-un. 

HO'UTA'IOKY,  h6i-'t4-iar-i,  a.  [from  hortor,  1-at  ] 
Eucouragiog;  animating;  advising  to  any  thing. 
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HO'RTICX.T.TURE,  liirtt  kSl-tshirc,  s.  [horttu 
and  cultura,  Latin.]  'Ihe  art  of  cultivating  gar- 
dens. 

HO'RTULAN,  hir'tshft-15n,  a.  [hortolanus,  Latin.] 
HelonRing  to  a  gaixlen    Evelyn. 

HO'SANNA,h6-/jn'n5.  s.  [orxvix.]  An  exclamation 
of  praise  to  God.  Uddes. 

HOSE,  hAz.e.  s.  pltir.  hosen.  [hopea,  Saxon.]—!. 
Breeches.  S/iaks.—2.  Stockings;  coveiings  for  the 
legs.  Gay. 

HO'SIER,  ho'/.hfir,  s.  [from  hose.]  One  who  sell* 
stockings.  S(rifi. 

HO'SPITABLE.  h6s'pl-ti-bl,  a.  [hospitabilis,  Lat.] 
Giving  infertainment  to  strangers;  kind  to  stran- 
gers. Dryden. 

HO'SPITABLY,h3s'pi-t4hli,  ad.  [from hospitable.] 
With  kindni  ssio  strangers.  Prior, 

HOS'PirAGF.,h6s.p4'tAje,  s.  [from  hospitium,  Lat.j 
The  duty  of  a  guest  to  liis  host. 

HO'SPIT  \L,  h6s'p4t4l,  s.  [hopital,  French;  hospita* 
lis,  Latin.]—!.  A  place  hnilt  for  the  reception  of 
the  sick,  or  support  of  the  poor.  Addiion,—2.  A 
plate  for  shelter  or  entertainment. 

HO'SPITALITY,  hos-pJ-lJri-t*.  s.  [hospitality, 
French.]  The  practice  of  entertaining  strangers. 
Hooker. 

HO'SPITALLER,  hti' pi-tiA&r,  s.  [hospitalarius. 
Low  Latin;  from  hospital.]  One  residinginan  hos- 
pital in  order  to  receive  the  poor  or  stranger.  Ay, 
life. 

To  HO'SPITATE,  li8s'pl-tite,  v.  a.  [hospitor,  La- 
tin.] Tn  reside  under  the  roof  of  another.  Cretu. 

HOST,  host,  s.  [hoste,  French;  hospes,  hospitis,  La- 
tin.]—1.  One  who  gives  entertainment  to  another. 
—2.  The  I  indlord  of  an  inn.  Sliaks.—s.  [From  hos- 
tis,  Latin.]  An  army;  numbers  assembled  for  war. 
St'iaks  —4.  Any  great  number.  Shaks.—S.  [Hostia, 
Latin.]  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in  the  Koniish 
church. 

To  HOST,  host,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  take 
up  entertainment.  S/ic^.?.— 2.  To  encounter  in  bat- 
tle. Mifton.— 3.  To  review  a  body  of  men;  to  mus* 
ter. 

HO'STAGE.hOs-tije,  s.  [ostage,  French.]  One  given 
in  pledge  or  security  for  performance  of  conditions. 
Arhutfinot. 

HO'STF.L,  );6't5l.  7, 

HO'SIKLRY,  ho'tSl-re.i 

[hoi'el,  hostL-lerie,  Fr.]  An  inn. 

H0'STESS,h6st'Js,  s.  [hostesse,  French.]  A  female 
hosi;  a  woman  that  gives  entertainment. 

HO'SIESS-SHIP.  h6st'2s-shlp,  s.  [from  hostess.] 
The  character  of  an  hostess.  Shaks, 

HO'trriLE,  hos'tll.a.  [hostilis,  Latin.]  Adverse;  op- 
posite, snitablp  to  an  enenfr.  Dryden, 

HOSTI'LnY,h6s-lil'J-tJ.  s.  [hostilite,  Fr.  fnira  hos- 
tile.] Till'  piactices  of  an  open  enemy;  open  war; 
opposition  in  war.  liawcard. 

HO'STLER,  6/lfir,  s.  [hostellir.  ft'om  hostel,  Fr.] 
One  who  has  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn.  Spenncr. 

HO'S TLESS,  host'lJs,  a.  [host  and  less.]  Inhospita- 
ble. 

HO'STRY,  h&'tri,  s.  [corrnpied  from  hostelry.]  A 
phice  where  the  horses  of  guests  are  kept. 

HOT.  h6f,a.  [hac,  Sa\on.]— 1.  Having  the  poMer  to 
excite  the  sense  of  hi  at;  contraiy  to  old;  fiei*y. 
Newton.— 2.  Lustliil;  lewd.  S/iaks.—3.  Violent;  lu- 
riousidangfious.  C'lare>idon.~4.  Ai-deiit; vehement; 
precipitate.  Dculinm.—S.  Eager;  keen  in  desire. 
l.orke  —6.  Pi<|uani;  acrid. 

HO'IBED,  hdt'hJd,  s.  A  hi/d  ofcirth  made  hut  by 
tbr  lermintation  of  dung.  Baron, 

HO' TBRAINED,  h3''hrin'd,a.  [hot  and  brain.]Vio- 
lent;  vehement; furious. 

HOTCO'CKI.ES,  liSi-iiSl.'klr,  s.  [Imiifes  coqnillcs. 
Fr.]  A  play  in  w  Inch  one  covers  his  eyes,  and 
^iiessis  who  strikes  him.  Arbvthiiot, 

HOTHICA'DED,  lidt'IiJd-?d.  a.  [hot  and  head.]  Ve- 
liemcnt;  violei.l,  pavsmnale.  Arbiilmnl. 

HO' 1  HOUSE,  liol'biiW  s.  [hot  and  honse.]— I.  A 
bacnio;  a  place  to  sweat  and  cup  in.— 2.  A  brothel. 
Ben  Jonson.—3.  A  pl.ice  enclosed,  covt  red,  and 
kept  hot,  for  rearing  tender  plants,  and  rlieniug 
fruits. 
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HOTLY,  liit'li.ad.  [from  hot.]— 1-  With  h.-at;  not 
coldly.— J.  Violunlly;  wlieniently.  Silncij.S.huii- 
fullv.  DryrUn. 
UOIMOU'THED,     hdl-mAiTlTil',    a.    [hot    and 
mdiiih.j  Headitmui;;  iiiiifoVfrnahle.  J)ry<ktt. 

HO'  rNKSS,hot'ii4vi  Ll'oi.i  liot.]  llfai ;  violf  nut- ;  Tiiry. 
HO'ICHHOI  CH,bduU'i.otsli,ihooli6  cii  pochc,  Fv.] 
A  iniii(i;lod  ha4li;:i  mixaii-c.  Cumtlni. 

HO'TSf'UR,  lioi'spdi-,  s.  lliot  imd  spin-.]— i.  A  man 
violent,  pa«ioir.icr,  preciiiitau-  Miid  lieady.  Burton. 
— 2.  A  kind  of  pen  ot'spetilygrowtli.  Mortiiner- 

ilO'TSPURREU,  hdi'spdid,  a.  [(rjui  houpur.]  Ve- 
hement; rash;  heady.  Pfoc/uiin. 
HOVii,  hjvi".    I'he  pi-eteiite  of  heave. 

HCVEI',  hov'il.s.  Ldiniinutiveof  hopcjliouse,  Sax- 
on.]—). A  shed  opunon  the  sides,  iuid  ooveretl  over- 
head.Tu.jirr.— 2.  A  mean  Uubitatiuujacottajyc.  Ray. 

ToHO'VKL,  hov'h.v.  a.  [tVom  the  noun.]  I'o  shelter 
in  a  hovel.  Shaks, 

HO'VKN,h4'vn,  part.  p»ss.  [from  he.ive.]  liaised; 
swelled;  tiimefieid.  'I'usser. 

To  HO'VER,  h&v'flr,  v.  n.  [hovio,  to  hang  over, 
Welsh.] — l.To  hang  in  the  air  uvPihead.  Prior. — 
2.  To  sitnd  in  suspeiue or  e.xpeetation.— 3.  'I'o  w;iii- 
dcr  about  one  plare.  AiUthun. 

HOUGH,  hdk.s.  O105,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  lowerpartof 
tlie  thigh.  Eid.—l,  [line,  Fr<;ueh.]  An  ndz;  an  hot. 
i'iilliuf;j!eet-. 

To  HOUGH,  hdk,  v.  a.  [fi-om  the  iiouu.]-l.  To 
hamstring;  to  disable  by  euttinp;  tlift  siitews  of  the 
ha>n.  Jos.— 2.  'I'o  cat  up  with  an  hough  or  hoe. 

IIO'UI.El',  b&ji'lit,  s.   The  vulgar  name  for  an  owl. 

HOULT,  h&Alt,  t.  [hole,  Sa.\on.]  A  ^luull  wood. 

HOUND.  h6&nd,  ■.  [hunt),  Saxun.]  .'V  dug;  usul  in 
the  eiiasc.  Prior. 

jrVlIOUXU,  hilud,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— I.  To 
set  oe  the  chase.  Dramliali.-r2.  To  hunt;  to  pursue. 
VEt'rnnge. 

HO'UNDPISH,  h Jfiad'fJsh,  ».    A  kind  of  fish. 

HOUXD.'i'JO'NG  UE,  hAiindi'idnij.s.  [cynoglossum, 
Lat.]  A  plant,  ytiiter, 

HO'UND  rRKE.J^uud'tri4,s.  A  kind  of  tree.  Ains. 

M<»UV,  hipe,  s.Lupnpa,  Latin.]  The  puet. 

HOUR,  Air,  s.  [lieure,  Kre!ie!i,'h<n-3,  I^itin.]— I.  The 
tkventy-fourth  part  of  a  natural  djiy;  ii>e  space  of 
sixty  minutes.  Shaks.—2.  A  piuticulivr  time.— 3. 
TIk-  lime  as  marked  by  the  cluck.  Siiaki. 

•nO'URGl.ASS,<^tii-'{,'I:\<,  s.  [hour  and  glass.]— 1.  A 
glass  fdl«l  wiih  sand,  wLich,  running  through  a 
narrow  hole,  marks  ilie  time.- 2.  Space  o!'  lime. 
Bftiun. 

HO'UHI.Y,  6iVli,a.  [fvomhour.]  Hai>p<ningordone 
evtry  hour; frequent;  often  ivpeated.  Drjjcliii. 

HO'UHI.Y,66i-')4.  ad.  [from  hour.]  Kvery  hour;fre. 
qufiulr.  Di-yikn. 

HO'URPIA'IK,  iAr.plite  s.  [hour  and  plale.] 
The  dial;  (he  plate  on  which  tlie  hours  pointed  hj 
the  hand  of  a  eluck  are  inscribed. 

HOUSE,  h6&se,  s.  [hoj*.  Saxon.]— 1.  A  plac.«wheif- 
in  a  raan  lives;  a  jiUteuf  human  nbod^  lyw/s.—Z, 
Any  plaoe  of  abud«.  S/zoA-*.— .1.  i'laces  in  which  re- 
ligious or  studious  persons  live  in  cummou.  AMi- 
xnti.—i.  'I'he  ronnner  of  living;  the  table.— 5.  Sta- 
tion of  a  planet  in  the  hmvi-us,  astroK>f>ic!illy  ton- 
s-dercd.  SMlingJlei't.—t.  Family  of  ancestors,  de- 
scendants, ami  kindred;  race.  i)rijtlen.—7.  A  biidy 
ol  tlie  parliiiiDrnt;  the  loixis  or  commuas  collective. 
ly  conaidercd.  King  Cliarki. 

To  HOUSE,  hii/.e,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
harbour;  to  admit  to  reiidence.- 2.  To  shelter;  tu 
keep  under  .1  roof.  Evelyn. 

To  HOUSE,  h^('iie,v.n,— l.To  take  slu  Iter;  to  keep 
abode;  to  reside.  S/iaks.—2.  'I'o  have  uu  astrological 
station  in  the  heavens.  J)njtl-n. 

HOUSKBREA'KER.  hAi.'fari-kfir,  s.  [Iiouse  and 
break.]  fctu-clar;  one  who  iniki-s  his  way  into 
houses  to  steal.  L'llvtrange. 

HOUSEBREA'KING,  h4is'bri-klng,  s.  [house  and 
hri  ali.]  Burgliry.  Stvift. 

riO'USKl)OG,hifts'd4i-,,s.  [house  and  dog]  A  niat- 
tiff  kept  to  guard  tha  Iiouse.  Addison. 

HO'USEHOI.D,  hii/bild,  s.  [house  and  hold.]-l. 
A  family  living  together.  S/i/iks.—i-  Family  life; 
diimestick  luajiagemejit.  S/iOks,~'3.  Jt  is  iisnil  in 


the  manner  of  an  adjective,  to  signify  domeitiek ; 

lielociuing  to  the  ikmily.   Artu, 
UO'USEJIOLUKH,   hAds'lioWdr,  s.  [from  houae- 

liold.]  Master  III' a  family,  MiUtiiciu. 
HiKUSEliOI.U.TlUFF,    liiis'hoia-stflr    s.    [house- 
hold and    siutr.]  Furniture  of  any  house;  utensils 
emivenienr  for  .1  liiuiily.   L'Kstran^e- 
H(>U'S!:KKEI'J'.lt,    lnii'u'Ki6i>-ar,    s.    [house    and 
keep.]— 1.  Hous.hulder;  master  o!'a  family.— 2.  One 
who    lives    ill  plriiiy.   If^iAtvn —3,  One   Who   liven 
much  at  home.  Sliok^.—i.  A  womnn  servant  that 
has  Care  of  :i  family.  f.:id  superintends  the  servauts. 
Sirif'.—S.  A  hoiist-do^.  S'triks. 
IIUl'Sl'.KEEPlN'G,    hicis'kiep-ln';,  a-  [house  and 

keep.]  l>o!!iesiii;!;,  ii-til  to  a  fatniiv.  Carew. 
UOU'SKKEEl'lNG,  h6(is'k44p-ing;  s.  Hospitality; 

libeialiind  pleiuitiil  table.  Prior. 
HO'VSEL,  hoiVxSl,  s.  [Iiuj-I,  Saxon.]  The  holy  CV" 

tliarist. 
To  HO'USEL,  h6ii'/.M,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun]  To 
give  or  receive  the  euchar'ut.  Iloih  the  noun  and 
the  verb  ave-  obiulcte. 
HO'USEI.EEI^,  hiii'liilt,  s.   [house  and  leek.]  A 

plan'l.  Miller. 
HO'CSELESS,  niftzlJs,  a.  [from   Louse-]  Without 

;tl>ode;  wanting  babitatioii.  Hist. 
HO'USEMAU),  hdiib'niije,  s.  [house  awl  maid.]  A 

maid  employed  to  keep  the  liousts  vl^nn.  Sieift. 
Hi;'USKROOM,  biiis'rSSni,  s.   [house  and  room.] 

i'hte  in  a  house.  Drydcn. 
HO'Ut;K.-\-AlL.  h(Sis'sn-Alp,  s.  A  kind  of  snail. 
H0'U:>E\y'AU!MI.\'G,h6ib'wir-ml'ig,  s.  [houseand 
and  warm.]  A  fetist  of  nJtrrj-maUi.'j;;  on  going  in- 
to a  new  houie.  - 
HO'USIiWlFE,  li&z'H?',   s.  [house  and  wife.]-}... 
'I'lie  mistress  of  a  fuiuily.  Pope. — 2,  A  fcuiule  Kiia- 
uamhu  Speiixi-.—i.  Out  skilledjn. female  buslae*. 
ylJdison. 
HCyUSIiWIFELY,  fcdi'wlf-lt,  a.  [froin  housewife.] 

Skilled  in  the  acts  of  becoming  a  housewife. 
HO'SEWIFELY,  baz'wit-i4,  ad.  [ftoi;i  tW  naun.] 
•     With  theeeouomy  of  a  houscwi/'e. 
HO'USEWIFERY,  hSi'wiPri,  s.  [from  housewife.] 
— 1.  Uuiiiesiicif  or  feioule  business;  maitigemein, 
,  Chapman.— 2,  Female  economy.  Taylor. 
HO'USING,  hi^'ziag,  s.  [from  bouse.]— I.  Quanti- 
ty of  inh.ibittd  building.  Graunl.—2.  [From  liouso- 
au\,  French.]  Clith   originally  used   to  keep  off 
dirt,  now  added  to  saddles  as  ornajiiental. 
HO'USLIN'G,  hii'ia'llog,  a.  [froiu  houie.]  Provided 
(or  eiuertuinmeui  at  fiist  entrance   i.tto  a  hou^e; 
houstwarming.  Sj'ieiiscr. 
HOUSS,  liiiis,  s.  [from  hoDseanx,  Fr.]  Uousiiigs. 
HOW,  h6ii,  .id.  [hu,  Saxou.]— I.  To  what  degree. 
Ii!jyle.—2.  Ill  svhat  maiujer.  L'Ejtrarii;e.—o.   For 
uiia^rr.nsuii;  for  what  cause.  S/uiks.—A.   By  what 
nn-aus.  Itacoiu—S.  In  what  stare.  Drydcn.— 6.  It  is 
used  iu  ,\  sense  marking  proporlioii  or  correspon- 
dctiU';  hy  how  mui/i  a  man  is  tuiifr,  b^  to  much  Ue 
Si'ioiilil  be  bdUr.  Hayward,  Ucntley.—T.  Ii  is  much 
used  ill  cxelamaiiou;  and  when  Iu:  t/ilk'd,  ye  dotii, 
how  /u:  vtouU  talk.  Lee. 
HOWltK'ir.l.iA  l)4'it,7   A 
UiyvVBE,  hJi'lii,         j""* 
[how  be   ir.J    Nevertlieless;  notwithiUuding;;  yrl; 
however.  Not  now  iu  use.  Hooker. 
IlUW'Ii V  v.,  ini4'di-j  i.  [eoolracicd  frgiu  how  do  ye.] 

In  whalsiaie  is  your  heiUib.  PoJm: 
HOWE' \  Ell,  hii  Jv'vf.r,  ad.   [how  and  ever.]-!. 
]n   wli;iisvever  mannei';   lU    whatsoever  degree. 
Shaks.—  i.  At  all  events;   happen    what    wilf;    uc 
leuii.  Tiilotsun.— 3.  Nevertlieless;  noi»iihslauding; 
M.'t.  Saift. 
To  HOSVl.,  boil,  v.  n.  Pmglen,  Dutch;  ulula,  Lat.J 
—  I.  Tk  eiy   as  a  wolf  or  dog.  SU}ks,—2.  To  utter 
criei  ill  distress.  S/t/iAj.—3.   I'o   sp^  ak  w-itli  a  btl- 
Juine  cry  or  lone.— 4.  It  is  used  jiueiiually  of  any 
iiui>u  loud  and  horrid. 
HOWL,   hAAl,  .s.  [irom  the  verb.]— 1.  The  cry  of  a 
Wolf  or  dug.  .Sjt)//J.— 2.  'llie  try  of  a  human  being 
in  Uori'oiir. 
IIOW'SOE'VEII,  h6ii-so-iv'vftr,  ad.    fhow  and   so- 
ever.]—In  what  manner  soever.  Sulei^/t.-~i.  Al- 
though. Shaks, 
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To  HOX,  b6ks,  V.  a.  [froin  ho^  Saxon.]  to  bough;  to 
hamatring.  Knollu. 

HOY,  b64,  «.  [hou,  old  French.]  A  large  boat  some- 
timej  wiih  one  di-ck.  ii'atta. 

HU'BBUB,  hftt/tjAu,  8.  A  tumult;  a  riot.  Claren- 
don. 

HU'CKABACK,  hik'^-bSk,  s.  A  kind  of  liiien  on 
which  the  fiirures  are  raised. 

HU'CKLEBACKED,  hik'kl-bakt,  a.  [bosker,  Gei^ 
mail,  a  himch.]  Crookrd  in  the  shoulders. 

HU'CKLEBONE,  h&k'kl-boue,  3.  [from  hucken, 
Dutch.]  The  hipbone. 

HU'CKSTER,  haks'itir,  C 

HU'CKSTEREU,  hftks'iar-ftr.t'* 
[hock,  German,  a  pedlar.]—!.  One  who  sells  goods 
by  retail,  or  in  small  quantities.  South.— 2.  A  tvick- 
iih  mean  fellow. 

To  HU'CKSTEB,  h  Jk'stftr,  v.  n.  [from  the  nouu.] 
Todealinpetiv  bargains.  Sicift. 

ToHU'DDLK,  bfid'dl,v.  a.  [probably  from  hood.]— 
I.  To  dress  up  close  <io  as  not  to  be  di>oovered;  to 
mobble.— 2.  I'o  put  jn  carelessly  in  a  hurry- 
Stvift.—3.  To  cover  up  in  hastt.— 4.  To  perform 
in  a  hariT.  l)ryden.—i.  I'o  throw  together  in  con- 
fuiioii.     Lecke.  ' 

To  HU'ODLE.  h&d'dl,  v.  n.  To  come  in  a  crowd  or 
hurry.  MiUun. 

HU'UULE.  hfid'dl,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Crowd;  tu- 
mult; contusion.  Adrivson. 

HUE.  hii,  s.  [hiepe,  Saxim.]-!.  Colour;  dye-  Milt. 
—2.  [Hu^e,  Frt-nch.]  A  clamour;  a  legaJ  pursuit. 
Arbtuhnot. 

HU'EK.  hi'&v,  s.  [Iiuer,  French,  to  els'.]  One  whose 
business  is  to  call  out  fo  others.  Cirrew. 

HUFF,  h&r,  s.  [from  hove  or  lioven,  swelled.]- 1. 
Swell  of  sudden  anger  or  atrogance.  Hudihras.—i. 
A  wretch  swelled  with  a  false  opinion  of  bis  own 
yalue.  South. 

To  HUFF.h4f,v.  a.  [Aom  the  noun.]— 1.  To  swell; 
to  puff.  Crfw.— 2.  'I'o  hector;  to  treat  with  inso- 
lence and  uiTog«iice. 

To  HUl  F,  hftf,  V.  n.  To  bluster;  to  storm;  to  bounce. 
South.  OtvOij.  Roscimnnon. 

HU'FFEU,  hfiCfBr,  ».  [from  huff'.]  A  blusterer;  a 
bullv.  Hudifjvni: 

HU'FFISH,  hftrtlsh,  a.  [from  bu«f.]  Arrogant;  in- 
solent; li;  storing. 

HU'FFISHLY,hfirflsh-lJ,  ad.  [from  huffish.]  "With 
arrogant  petulance. 

HU'F.-nSHNESS,  hftfflsh-njs,  s.  Petulance;  arro- 
gance; noi^y  bluster. 

To  HUG,  hfig,  V.  a.  [hepan,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  press 
close  in  an  embrace.  V Estrange.— 2.  To  fondle; 
to  treat  with  tenderness.— 3.  To  hold  fast.  Alterb. 

HUG,  hfig,  s.  [from  the  noun]  Close  cnibrace. 

HUGEjli^ije,  a.  [hoogh,  bis;h,  Dutch,]— 1.  Vast;im- 
menie.  AbhoU—2,  Great  even  to  detormity  or  tev- 
riblenesB. 

HU'GELY,  hije'le,  ad.  [from  huge.]— 1.  lomiense- 
Jy;  enormously.  Shaks.—2.  Greatly;  very  much. 
Swift. 

HU'GENESS,  hnje'nSs,  s.  [from  huge.]  Enormous 
bulk;  greatness.  Shaks.  .... 

HU'GGERMUGGER.  hflg'gfl^roOg-pflr.  s.  [cor- 
rupted perliapt  from  hug  er  morcker,  or  hug  in 
the  dark.  Morckcr  in  the  Danish  is  darkness, 
whence- murky.]  Stcrery;  bye-place.  Hiidibras. 

HU'OY,  bi'ji,  a.  [See  HUGE.]  Vast;  great;  huge. 
Careui. 

HUKE,  hfikt,  s.  [huque,  Fr.]  A  cloak.  Bacon. 

HULK,  liftlk.  8.   [hulckCv' Dutch;  bulc  Shxod]-!. 
The  body  ol"  a  ship.  Shaks.—2.    Any  thing  bulky 
and  unwieldy.  Shnks. 
To  HULK,  hftlk,  V  a.  To  exenterate:  as,  to  hulk  a. 

hare.    Ainncorth. 
HULL,  bfil,  s.  [bnltran,  Gotbick,  to  cover.]—!.  Tlie 
hudk  or  integument  of  any  thing:  the  outer  cover- 
ing.—2.  The  body  of  a  ship;  the  bulk.    Grew. 
To  HULL,  bfll,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  float;  to 
drive  to  and   fro  upon  the  water  without  sails  or 
rudder,    ^iilnctj. 
HU'LLY,  hfil'li.  a.  [from  hull.]  Siliquose;  husky. 
HU'LVER,  llftl'^6r,  I.  Holly.  7'«si«-. 
To  HUMj  Ii4m,  V.  a.  [liomnieltsn,  Dutch.]—!.  To 
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make  the  noise  of  bees.  Druden.—%.  To  make  an 

inarticulate    and   buzzing    sound.   Shakt.—S.  To 

pause  in  speaking,  and  supply  tbeiiiterval  wHh  an 

audible  emission  oi'  brt  ath.— 4.  To  sing  low.   Cfe» 

ville.     Pope.— 5.    To    appiQud.    Approbation  was 

commonly   expressed  in  pubiick  a»emblies   by  Jl 

hum;  abouta  century  ago. 
HUM,  b&m,  s.  [from  the  verb]— 1.    The   noise  of 

bees  or  insects.  Shaks.—2,  The   nuis«  of  bustling 

crowds,  Milton.— 3.  Any  low  duil  noise.  Pofie.  -4. 

A  pause  with  an  aiticulate  sound.  Dryilen.—s,  In 

Hudiiras  it  seems  used  for  ham.— 6,  An  expressioi^ 

ot  applause.    Spectalur. 
HUM,    Ij&m,  inierj.   A  sound  implying  doiib^  and 

deliberation.  S/iaks. 
HU'MAN,  hii'min,  a.  [bumanus,  Latin.>- 1.  Having 

the  qualities  of  a    nian.  Swift.— i%  Belonging  to  a 

man.    Milton. 
HUMA'NE.hi-mine',  a.  [hinnaine,  French.]  Kind; 

civil;  benevolent;  goixl-iratured.  Sfiratt. 
HUMA'NELY,    hft-u.Anc'li,    ad.    [from   humane.J 

Kindiv:  with  guid  nature.  Shakt. 
HU'MANIsr.  tii'min-lst,  s.  [humaniste,  Freneb.] 

A  phildloger;  a  granimarinn. 
HU'MAKl'l  Y,  hi-iii4ri'i-ti,  s.  [humanitas,  Latin.]— 

I.  The   nature  of  man.  Sidney  —2.    Humankind; 

the  collective  body  of  hun.ankind.  ClanviVe.—i. 

Bc-nevoleuce;    tenderness.    Locke.— i.    Philology; 

grammatical   studits. 
To  HU'MANIZE,   b&'mln-ize,  v.  a.    [humaniter, 

Fr.]  To  soften;  to   make  susceptive  of  tenderness 

or  benevolence.  IVottun. 
HU'MANKIND,  hi'min  kind,  s.  [human  and  kind.] 

The  race  of  man.  Pope. 
HU'MANLY,  lii'uian-li,    ad.    [trom    human.]- 1. 

After  the  notions  of  men.  AUa-bury.—i.  Kindly; 

with  good  nature.    Pope. 
HU'MBIRD,  ban/bdrd.  s.  [from  hum  and    bird,J 

The  humming  bird.  Brown. 
HU'MBLE,  ftm'bl,    a.  [humble,  French;  humilis, 

Lat.]— 1.  Not  proud,  modest;  not  an-ogant.  Shaks, 

—2-  Low; not  high;  not  great,  ^ow/ey. 
To  HU'MBLE,  ftii.'bl,v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]— 1 . 

To   make   humble;   to  make   submissive.— 2.  To 

crush;  to  brcal»;  to  subdue.  Milton.— 3.  To   make 

to  condescend.  Locke.— A.  To  bring  down  fl-om  am 

height.     Hnkni'iil. 
HU'MBLEBEE,  flm'bl-bii,   s.   [hum  and  bee.]  A. 

buzzing  wild'bee.  Atterbiiry, 
HU'MBLKBEE,    fim'bl-bii.  s.  An  herb.  Ainrw. 
HU'MBLEBEE  Eater,  fin/bl-bii-i'lftr,    t.   A    fly 

that  eats  thehumblebee.  Ainnvorth, 
HU'MBLENESS,  fim'bl-njs,  s.  [from  bumble.]  Hu- 
mility; absence  of  pride.  Bacon.  Herbert. 
HU'MBLKR,  am'bl-flr,  s.  [from  humble.]   One  that 

humtiles  oi'subdueshimself  or  others.    - 
HU'MBLEMOUTHED,  ftm'bl-miirUd,  a.*thum> 

bleand  inoulh.]  Mild;   meek.  Shaks. 
HU'MELEPLANT,   flm'bl-pllnt,   s.    A   species  of 

sensitive  plant.  Mortimer, 
HU'MBLES,  im'blz.s.  Entrails  of  a  deer. 
HU'MBLESS,  dm'blSs,  s.  [from  humble.]  HumW«- 

ness;  humility   S/'cmer, 
HU'MBLY,  aii.'bli,  ad.    [from  humble.]—!.  With- 
out pride-;  with   humility.    AddisoTU—S.    Without 

height;  witliout  elevation. 
HU'MDRUM.  bam'drAm,  a.   [from  bum,  drone.] 

Dull;  dronish;  stupid.  Hudihrat. 
/•o  HUME'CT,  hin.iSki'.  ?_  _^ 

To  HUME'CI'ATE,  hi  niik'tite,5    ' 

rhumecio,  Lat.]  To  wet;  to  moisten. 
HUMECTA'TION,     hi-mjk-ti'shftn,  s.      [humet- 

tation,  French.]  The  act  of  wetting;  moistening. 

Brnvn.  . 

HUMERAL,  hi'mi-rll,  a.  [humerus,  Latin.]  Be- 

longing  to  the  shoulder.  ^Aft/?). 
HUMICUBA'TION.    Ii6-nilk-i-bi'sb6n,    s.    Oiunii 

and  cubo,  Lat.]  Lviiig  on  the  ground.  BramhalU 
HU'MID,  hu'niiil,  a^  [humidus,    Lat.]  Wet;  moist; 

watery.  Newton.  ,     .,  ■ 

HU'MIDI  lY,  hfc-mld'4-l4,  »•  [<Vom  humid.]  Moisture, 

or  the  power  of  wetting  other  bodies.    It   differa 

from  fluidity,  deiieniliiig altogether  on  Utf  congrui- 

tv  of  the  component  particles  of  any  liquor  to  the 
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porpi  or  furfaees  of  such  particular  fcodiot  as  it  is 
cupiilili:  oradfurini;  to.  Qiiinrt/. 
}fl''M!Lli'TlON,h{i-m\Vl-k'sh^n,  «.  [French. ")-l. 
D«>»i'-nt  from  greatiiMs;  act  of  humility.  Hooker.— 
2.  Mortification;  external  iinjirmsion  of  sin  and 
iin  worthiness.   Milton. — 3.    Abatement   of   pride. 

STffft. 

HUMI'LITY,  hft-mll'i-fj,  s.  [humility,  French.]— 
1.  Freedom  from  pride;  m*"destv;  not  arrogance. 
Hooker.— 2.  Act  of  submission,  Daries. 

HU'MMER,  h'im'niAr,  5.  [Iiorr.  bum.]  An  applau- 
dei 

HU'MMOCK,  h6m':ifik,s.  [a  seatermfor]  A  little 
hill.  Hawkfswnrt/t's  Voynqes. 

HU'MOR^L,  y^'mirll,  a.  [from  humour.]  Pro- 
ceeding fi^om  Iinmour.  Ilnrveu. 

HU'MORIST,  yi'mdr-lsf,  s.  [humorista,  Italian.] 
— 1.  One  who  conducts  himself  by  his  own  fancy: 
one  who  pmtjfies  his  owti  hnmoiir.— 2.  One  who 
has  violent  and  iieculr.ir  passions.  Bacon. 

HU'MOROUS,  yft'mflr-fi«,  a.  [from  humour.]—!. 
Full  of  grotesque  or  odd  imap,>s.  Adtiison.—2.  Ca- 
pricious; irregular.   Drt/rfen  — .■;.  Pleasant;  jocular. 

HV'MOROUSI.Y,  yi'inflr  a~-l4,  ad.  [from  humo- 
rous.]—1.  Merrily;  jocosely.  Calamy.  Swift.— 2. 
With  caprice;  with  whim. 

HU'MOllOUSNRSS,  yiVmfir-fls-nJs.  ».  [from  hu- 
morous.] Fickli-m'ss;  capricious  l-vity. 

HU'MORSOME.  yi'mftrsim,  a.  [from  humour.]—!. 
Peevish;  pel  ul'.nt.— 2.  Odd;  humorous.    SiviJ't. 

HU'JIORSOMELY,  yu'inftr-sSm-li,  ad.  [from  hu- 
morsome.]  Pcevislih ; petulantly. 

HU'MOUK,  y 'I'mAr,  s.  [humor,  Liitin.]— 1.  Moisture. 
Jlatj' — 2,  The  diftircnt  kinds  of  moisture  in  man's 
body;  plihgm,  blood,  choler,  and  melancholy. 
Milton.— 3.  General  turn  or  temper  of  mind.  Si<l- 
net/.— 4.  Present  disposition.  hry(hn.—S,  Gro- 
tesque im-igery;  jocularity;  merriment. — 6,  Dis- 
eased or  morbid  disposition.  Temple. — 7.  Petnlnnce; 
prcvishness.  Smith.— 9.  A  trick;  a  practice.  iA^A-j. 
—9,  Caprice;  nhim;  predominant  inclination. 
Baron. 

roHU'MOUR,  vft'raAr.  v.  a.  [from  the  nottn,]-!. 
To  gratify;  to  sooth  by  compliance,  Shaks. — 2,  To 
fit;  to  comply  with,     Addison, 

HUMP,  hdmp,  s.  [cornipted  perhaps  from  bump.] 
A  crooked  back.    Tatlet. 

HU'.MPSACK,  hftmp'hak,  s.  [hump  and  back.] 
Crooked  back;  high  shoulders.  Tatlir. 

HU'MPBACKED,  hfin.p'i)ikt,a.  Having  a  crooked 
back, 

To  HUNCH,  hftnsh,  v.  a,  [husdi.  German.]— 1,  To 
strike  or  punch  with  the  fists,  Arbuthnot.—2. 
[Hocker,  a  crooked  backi  German,]  To  crook  the 
back.  Druden. 

HUNCHBA'CKED,  hftnsh'hikt,  a.  [hunch  and 
back.]^  Having  a  crooked  hack.  Arbulhnot. 

HU'NDRED,  hiin'drid,  or  han'dftrd,  a.  [hunb, 
hun^fieb,  Saxon.]  The  number  consisting  of  ten 
iniiltiplit'd  by  ten.  Shaks. 

HU'NDRED,  hAi/drid,  s.— 1.  A  company  or  ho<ly 
consisting  of  an  hundred.  Aibiithnot.—1.  [Hun- 
dredum,  low  Latin.]  A  canton  or  division  of  a 
county,  perhaps  once  containing  an  bundre<l  ma- 
nors. Baron. 

nU'NDREDTH,  liftn'drJdM,  a.  [hunttpeonCeojopa, 
Saxon.]  The  ordinal  ot  an  huiHlred. 

HUNG,  hftng.  The  preterite  and  part.  pass,  af  haug. 
Drijden. 

HU'NOER,  hfing'gar,  ».  [Inmseri,  Snxon.]— 1,  Do- 
sire  of  Ibod;  the  pain  felt  from  tasting,  Arttuthnot, 
—2.  Any  violent  desire.  Deray  ef  Piety. 

Tq  HU'NGER,  hftntf'eir,  v.  n,  [iirom  the  noun.]— 
l.Tofetlthe  painjof  hunger.  Cexvley,—^.  To  desire 
with  great  eagcrne*s.  Milton. 

HU'NGERBIT,  hftng'Bfir-blf,  7 

HU'NGERBITTEN,  hflng'gA^blt.tn,  5  '" 
[hunger  and  bit.]  Pained  or  weakened  with  hun- 
ger. Milton. 

HU'NGERLY,  hang'gftr.li,a.  [from  bungir.]  Hun- 
gry; in  want  of  nourishment.  Shakt. 

HU'NGERLY,  hftn'gflr-l4,  ad.;  With  keen  appetite. 
Sha/upenre. 

HXJ'NGERSTARVED,  hAng'gAr-stiitd,  «,  [bw 
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per  and  starve*!]  Starved  with  hanger;  pinched 
hv  wantof'lcod.  hrt/drn. 

HU'NGER KD,  hflng'L'Ard.  a.  [from  hunger,]  Pinch- 
ed hv  want  of  looil.  Barnn. 

HU'NGRILY,  hAn(!'gr*-li,ad.  [from  hungry.]  WiUi 
keen  appetite.  Dryden. 

HU'NGRV,  hAng'gi*.  a.  [from  hunger.]— !.  Feeling 
pnin  for  want  of  fuod.  Lo'ke.—2.  Not  fat;  not 
rrui'ful;uot  prolifick;  more  disposed  to  draw  than 
to  impart;  used  ol'lands,  or  persons.  Mortimer. 

HT'S'K.S.  liAngks,  s.  [hunskur,  sordid,  I'llaudick.]  A 
Ci      ions  sordid  wretch;  a  miser.  Aridiam- 

To  HUNT,  Iniif,  V.  a.  [IninriHn,  Sa\oii.]— 1.  To 
chase  wild  animals.  Additon.—2.  To  pursue;  to 
follow  close.  Hai-ve^.—3.  To  search  for.  S^>entrr. — 
4.  Todirict  or  manage  hounds  in  the  cliusc.  Addis. 

To  HUNT,  hAnt,  v.  n.— 1.  To  follow  the  chase. 
.Shaks. — 2.  To  pursue  or  search.   Loekc. 

HUNT,  hfi.?;,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  pack  of 
hounds.  Dryden.—2,  A  chaie.  S/iaks.—3.  Pursuit. 
Shnk,!l>eare. 

HV'NTER,  hAn'tAr.  s.  [from  hunt.]—!.  One  who 
chases  animals  for  pastime,— 2,  A  dog  that  scents 

eameor  'leasts  of  prey, 
'NITNG,  hAiit'ifng,  8.  [from  hunt,  v.  n.]  The  di- 
version of  the  chase.  Sommerville. 

HU'NTINGHORN,  hAnt'lne-h^rn,  j.  [hunting  and 
horn.]  A  bugle; a  horn  used  to  cheer  the  hounds. 

HU'N'IRESS.hAn'trJs,  s.  [from  hunter.]  A  womao 
that  follows  the  chase.  Bruume. 

HU'N  rSMAN.  hAnts'man,  s.  [hunt  and  rann.]-V 
OuB  who  delights  in  the  chase.  lVallcr.—2.  The 
ser\ant  whose  business  is  to  manage  the  chase. 
VEstrangc. 

HU'NTSMANSHTP,  liAnts'raan-shlp.s.  [fi-om  hums. 
man.]  The  <|U»lificationsot'a  huntei^    Dor.ne. 

HU'RDLE.  hAr'dl.s,  [hJTiDel,  Saxon.]  A  texture  of 
sticks  woven  together;  aerate,  Dryiten. 

HURDS,  iiArdz,s.  The  refuse  of'hempor  flax. 

To  HURL,  hArl,  v,  a.  [from  hourlt,  to  throw 
down,  Islandick-]—!.  To  throw  with  violence;  to 
drive  impettiously.  Ren  Jon  son,— 2.  To  utter  with 
vehemence;  [hurler,  French.]  to  make  an  huwling 
or  hideous  noise.  Spenser.— 3.  To  play  at  a  kind  ot' 
came.    Careu: 

HURL,  h„r!,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Tumult;  riot;  com- 
motion. Knolles. 

HU'RLBAT,  hAil'b5t,  s.  [huH  and  hat,]  Whirlbat. 

HU'RLER,  hArl'Ar,  s,  [from  hurl.]  One  that  plays 
at  hurling.  Carnv. 

HU'KLWIND,  hArl'wlnd,  s.  [hurl  and  wind.]  A 
wlurlwind;  a  violent  gust.  Sand'is. 

HU'RLY.hAr'14,  V 

HU'RLYBURLY,  hAr'lJ.bA'-li.  V' 
Tumult;  coiumotinu;  bustle.  S/iaks, 

HU'RRICANE,  liAr'r4-kSn,      ? 

HURRICA'NO.  l.Ar-r^k4'iiA,J*- 

[huracan,  Spanish.]  A  violei>l  storm,  such  as  is  of- 
ten expi-rienced  in  the  eastern  heinisphere.  A<UUs. 

To  HU'RRY,  liA/ri,  v.  a,  [hejtjiaii,  to  plunder, 
Suson,]  To  hasten;  to  put  into  pit-'cipitatioii  aild  ' 
confusion,  Po/ie. 

To  HU'RRY,  hAi-'ri,  v,n.  To  move  on  withpreci. 
pitation.   Dryden. 

HU'RRY,hAr'ri,s.  [from  the  verb.]  Tumult;  preci- 
pitation; coumiotion.  Addison. 

HU'RRYSKURRV,  hAr'riskAr-r*,  ad.  [A  word 
l()rmed  to  express  iu  own  meaning,]  Wildly, 
<7rfl7. 

HURST,  hArst,  t,  [hyprC,  Saxon.]  A  grove  or 
thicket  of  ir.'es.  .iinsiuorth. 

To  HURT,  hArt.  v,  a.  preur.  I  hurt;  part,  pass.  I 
have  hurt,  [hypC,  wounded,  ,Saxon.]— 1.  To  mis- 
chief; tchitm.  Milton.— 2.  To  wouud;  to  pain  by 
some  IkmIiIv  harm,  jyalton. 

HURT,  hArt,  s.  [from  the  verl).]— 1.  Harm;  m» 
chief.  Baker.— 2.  Wound  or  bruise.  Hnyward. 

HU'RTER,  hArt'Ar,  s.  [from  hurt.]  One  that  doe* 
harm. 

HU'RTFUL,  hArt'fAl,  a.  [hurt  and  full.]  Mischiev-. 
nus:  pemirioiis,  /    ydrn, 

HU'RTFULLY,  htrt'tAl-i,  ad.  [fioin  hurtful.]  Mii- 
chievouslj;  perniciously. 


HUZ 


HYE 


File,  l4r,  l4ll,  fit;>m(,  mltj-plne,  plnv- 


nU'RTFULNESS,  h6n'i6l-n29,   s.  [from  J.urtlul.] 

Misclii/>Tmisness;  i>einiciou»ness. 
ToHVnrhK,  hfii-'tl,  V.  n.  [heurter,  French."]  To 

»k-iTtiK!i-,    to  mil   against  any    thing;   (o  jostl?. 

Shikfpei.'re. 
To  HU  U  ILK,  hAi'tl,  V.  a.  To  move  wiUi  violence 

or  ilnpetiiositt.  Sfiem-er. 
Hl!'RILEBKl.)lV,ha.'ii-lj2r-rJ.  s.  [liiort,  bar,  Da- 
nish]  bil'ierrv,  wl'.onlobiTrv. 
HU'RiLl.SS,  li&ri'iSs,  !l.[f"roi'r.  bmt  ]— 1.  Innocent; 

liamiless;  inrioxinus;  doing  no  harm.    Spenser, — 2, 

Eeceivingnn  imrt. 
HU'RTLESSLY,  hftit'lj*-!*,    ad.    [from   hurtless.] 

Without  haim.  Sidney. 
HU'RTH!'.SSNESS,han'l§s-»ils,  s.  [from  hurtless.] 

Frrcdoin  from  anv  pernicious  <{ualUy. 
HU'SnAND,  hfi/.'b";V.(I,s.  [hjsshand,  master,  Dan.] 

—  1.  Tha  correlative   to  wile;  a  man  inariied  toa 

woman.  Locke.—i.  The  male  of  animals.  Dryrlcn. 

—3.  All  economist;  a  man  that  knows  and  praclisps 

the  merhods  of  frugality  and  profit  —4.   A  tiller  of 

tlie  R:ri>un<l;  a  favtncr. 
T»  HO'SBAND,  lidr/bfind,  v.  a.  [frotn  the  noun.]— 

1.  To  su}>())v  with  a-ihu.band.  Shaks.--2,  To  mf- 

nai^e  with  fni(,-£lit.y.  Shaks.—3.  To  till;  to   culti- 
vate the  !;rounrf  witli  )j)roper management,  fniron. 
HU'SB.VNDLi:SS,hftz'bftnd-lis,  a.  [trom  husband.] 

Viihoiitan  hiisbsnd.  S/iaki; 
HU'SIiANDLY,  Lfi/.'bftnd-li,  a.    [from    husband.] 

Fi-uc;.!!-,  tlniiiv.  TtiJijcr. 
HfSi^ANDMAK,  h6z'bfitid-min,  a.  [husband  and 

mini.]  One  who  wcr:;'!  in  tillage.  BrU'rme. 
HU'S)!ANL»RV,  ha/.'bftn-dri,  s.  [from  husband."',— 

1.  Ullage;  maiuirvo.' cultivating  land.— 2.   Thrift; 

frugality;  p«fsiniony.  S«»//>.— 3.  Care  ofdomesiitk 

nlfair?.  Simkspeair, 
iruSil,  hdsh,  iiiterj.  [Without  etymology.]  Silence! 

bo  still!  no  no;s-e!  S'laks. 
HUS}{,h*s^,  a.  [from  the  interjection.]  Still;  silent; 

qiiiet.    Slrnkspearc 
To  HUSK,  hftsli,  V.  n.  [fro:a  the  interjection.]  To 

Ik!  Still;  io  be  silent.  Spenser, 
ToHUSH,  tftsh,  V,  a.  To  still;  to  silence;  to  quiet; 

to  a;ij)ease.  Otway. 
To  HUSH  lip,  t;4ih-dp,  v.  a.  To  suppress  in  silence; 

to  fopbicl  to  be  nivntionprt.  Pope. 
HU'SHMONEV,  hft-ih'mfta-4,  s-  [iiush  and  money.] 

A  brili^  1 0  hindt.r  inl'orrjation.     Swift. 
HUSK,  iiQ-k,  s.  [liuldsch,  Dutch.]   ITie  outmost  in- 

tcguinent  of  fruits.    Buron. 
ToHUSK.hftsk,  va.  [from  the  noun.]  To  strip  off 

tlie  outward  integument. 
HU'SKED,  bfts'tSd,  a.  [from   husk.]   Bearing  an 

husk;  covered  witfi  an  husk. 
HU'SKY.  lifts'kJ,  a.    [from   husk.]   Abounding  in 

hiis'.s.     PhUifJS. 
HU'jSAR,    hfis'zir,   s.  [so   called  from  the  shout 

ttiey  generally  malte  al  the  first  onset.]  A  soldier 

in   German  cavalry:  thence  used  by  the   French, 

and  sin'.'e  by  the  English.    Burke. 
HU'SSY,  hfiz'zi,  s.  [corrupted  from  housewife.]  A 

sorrv  or  bad  woman.    Southern. 
IlV'STlNGS,  bfis'tlngz,  s.    [hurting,  Saxon.]— 1. 

A  council;  a  court  held.— 2.  The  place  where  any 

ulccti  in  for  a  member  of  parliament  is  carrying  on. 
V'o  ML'STLK.hVsJ,  V.  a.  [perliiips  corrupted  from 

hurtlf.]  To  sliake  together. 
HU'SWIKi:.    hfti'zlf,   s.    [torrnpled    from    house- 
wife.]—l.  A  bad  maHagei°;  a  sorry  woman.  Shaks. 

— 2.  An  economist;  a  thrifty  woman.  Shaks. 
ToHU'SWIFE,  hft/.'zlf,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

manage  with  eoiiiiomy  and  friigalilv-  Dryden, 
HU'SWIFERY,  hfti'zlf.r6,  s.  [from  housewift.]-!. 

Managem-.-nt  good  or    bad.    Tusier.—2.  Manage- 
ment of  rural    business    committed  to   women. 

Timrr. 
HUT,  hflf,  «.    [hurre,  Saxon;  hute,  Fivnch.]    A 

poor  cottage.     Su<iJ}.    Thomson. 
HUTCH,  hfttsh,  s.  [hpincca,  Saxon;  huche,  French.] 

A  corn  chest.     Morlimn:  ■ 
To  HUTCH,  hdtsli,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lay 

up  in  store.    Milton. 
To  HVZZ,  lidz,  V.  n.  To  buzz;  to  murmur^ 
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HUZZA',  lii7,'/.i,  inttrj.  A  shout;  a  617  of  acdatna- 

tion.     V  Lstraiigi: 
To  HUZZA',  b&z'zj,  V.  II.  [from  the  interjeciion.] 

To  utter  acclamation.    King. 
To  HUZZA',  hflz'zi,  V.  a«    To  receive  or  attend 

with  acrlainatinn. 
HY'ACINTH,  hl'l^!nM,s.[v«.vrfc?...]-l.  A  flewer. 

—2.  Th»  hyacinth  is  the  same  with  tJie  /a/»it  Itjn- 

ciirius.    It  is  a  less  thewy  gem  than  any  of  the 

oiher  r^d  ones,  but  not  without  its  beauty,  tboiigU 

not  gaudy.    It  is  seldom  sinailtr  than    a  setd  of 

hemp,  or  larger  than  a  nutmeg.     Uill. 
HYACrNTHlNE,    bl-i-siln'iAlis      a.    [uaxn-Sw?,) 

Made  of  hyacinths. 
HY'ADKS,  bi'4HUz,> 
HY'ADS,  hHdz,        5'- 

[ui!i{.]  Av,atpry  constellation. 
HY'AUNE4  hl'd-lin,  a.  [vxmwo?.]  Glassy;   crystal- 
line.   MUton. 
HYBE'RNATION',  hlb-Ji'nJ-shan,  s.   [from  hibcr- 

nare,  I.at.]  Peiioil  of  wintrr.  Evclyiu 
HY'BRIDOUS,  hlb'bri-dos.a.  [vifs;  hybrids,  I.at.] 

Begotten   between  animals  of  ditttrent    species. 

/iatj. 
HYDA'TIDES,  hl-dat'i-diz,  s.  [from  uV?.]  Little 

ti-ansparent  bhiddors   of  water  in  ajiy  part;  most 

common  in  dropsical  iK-rsons.  Qtiiruy. 
HY'DRA,  hl'drS,  s.  A  monsier^with   many  heads 

slain  by  Hercules.  D'  ifrien, 
HY'DRAGOGUES,  hl'dra-gSgi,  s.  [t-J^p  and  «>  r; 

hydragoguo,  French.]  Such  mexlicines  as  occasion 

the  discharge  of  watery  humours,  which  is  gene- 
rally tlit  case  of  the  stronger  catharticks.  Quittey. 
HYDRAU'LrCAL,lil.driw'le-k4l,? 
HYDRAO'LICK,hl.diiw'llk,         V" 

[from  hydi-aulieks.]   Relating  to  the  conveyance 

of  water  through  pipes.  Derhnni. 
HYDRAXJ'LICKS,  hidriw'liks,  s.  [uJ^e,  water,  and 

tesxo,-,  a  pipe.]  The  science  of  conveying  water 

through  pipes  or  cooduiis. 
HYDROCE'LE.hldro-sile',  s.  [oJeo/..,M.;  hydrocele, 

French-]  A  waterj-  rupture. 
HYDROCE'PHAI.US,     hWro-siff^-lfis,     s.     [«Wj 

XD^otx.^.]  A  dropsy  in  the  head.    Arbuthnof. 
HYDRO'GRAPHER,  hidrog'gr5far,s.    \y^'^f   and 

yp»0!».]  One  who  draws  maps  of  the  sea.  Boyle. 
HY£>R0'GRAPH1CAL,  hidrogriri-kai,  a.  [Irom 

hydrograjihy.]  Relative  to  sea<harts. 
HYDRO'GRArHY,     hi-drog'gra.ri,    s.    [uWp   and 

yfxSiv]  Description  of  the  watery  part  ot  the  ter. 

raqueous  globe. 
HY'UROMANCY,    hl'dr6-man.sj,     s.     [u5«e     and 

y.avhiu.']  Prediction  by  water.     Ayliffe. 
HY'DROMEI,,hi'dio-mll,  s.  [u%  aiid^EA.1.]  Honey 

and  water.  Arbuthnot. 
HYDRO'MKTER,    hl.dr8m'nij-tflr,  0.   [vff»(i    and 

/KiTfCJv,]    An  instruuient  to  measure  the  extent  of 

water. 
HYDROMETRY,     hl-dr6m'mj-tr4,    s.  [v-Uf    and 

/Kirpov.]  The  act  of  measuringthe  extent  of  water. 
HYDROPHO'BIA,     hl-drS-fi'be-a,    s.    [uSpjo^.i.] 

Di-eadot  water.  Qiiinry. 
HYDRO'PIC  AL,  hl-dr6p'p  J-kil,  7  ^ 
HYDRO'PICK,  h}.drdp'plk,         J^' 

[jJpjTizo^-.]  Di-opsical;  diseased  with  extravasated 

water.  Ai-Oiithtiot, 
HYDROS lA'TICAL,  hl-dr6-stlt'J-kai,a.  [^T.f  and 

STXTixi).]  Relating  to  hydrostaticks;  taught  by  bj- 

drostaticks.  licntle'j.  , 

HYDROSTA'TICALLY,      hUr6-sf  Jt'4-kai-4,    ad. 

[from  hydros  tatical.]  According  to  hydrostaticks. 

Dentky. 
HYDROSTATICKS,   hl.dri.stat'!ks, «.   ["W   ami 

,TaTix/;   hydrosiatique,   Ffench.]   The  science  of 

weighing  lluids,  or  weighing  bodies  in  fluids. 
HYDRCTICK,  hi  dr6t'ik,».  [vi-,..]  Pu»gtr  of  water 

or  iililcgm.     Aviiuthnot, 
HY'DRUS,  hi'tirfts,  s.    [from  "O-^f,  Gr.]    A  watei^ 

snake.    MiUnn. 
HYEJlA'TIOX.hUmi'shAn.  s.  [from  hyems,  Lat.J 

Shrltev  from  winter's  cold.  Evelyn. 
HY'EMS,bi'imz,  s.  [Lat.]  Wiwter.  S/uifct. 
HY'EN,hl'Jii,         ?, 
HY'ENA.hWnS,  5" 


HYP 


HYS 


— n&,  m&Te,n&r,  nSt^tibe,  t&b,  b&U;>All;— poftnd^^/iin,  tHiti 


[liycne,  French;  hysena,  Latin.]  An  animal  like  a 

wolf. 
liYGRO'METER,  hl-grSm'mJ-tflr,    s.  [uyp:,-    and 

/<«TjjiJ).]  An  instriuneut  to  measure  the  decrees  of 

otoisture.    Arbuthnot. 
HY'GROSCOPE.hl'grJ-skope,  s.  [u^-foj  and  itkotju.] 

An  instrument  to  shew  the  moisture  and  drjitess 

of  the  air,  and  to  measure  and  estimate  the  quan- 

tity  of  either.    Qumcu. 
HYGROSCO'PICK,    hl-gr6-sk3p'pii£,  a.    [ftt»m   hi- 

groBCope.]  Ha\iiig' affinity  to  water.    Adams. 
HVM,  hliii,  s.  A  species  of  dog,  Sliok). 
HY'Gtt.OSTA'riCKS,hl'gio-stit-ik5,  s.   DyfJc  and 

s»Ti»i|,  Or.]  The  science  of  comparing  degrees  of 

moisture.  Evdijn. 
HY'MKN.hl'niJn,  s.    [o.a^w.]— 1,  The  god  of  Marri- 
age.— 2.  Tlie  virginal  memoranc. 
HYMENE'AU,hi-m4-n4'4l,   "i. 
HYMENK'AN,  lilmj-ai'an,i'' 

[u«<wx»@  .]  A  marriage  song.    Pope, 
HYHENE'AL,  hl-m4-u4'ai,  ) 
>rYMENE'AN,  hl-m4-n4'4n,  5 

Pertaining  to  marriage.    Pope. 
HYMN,  hlin,  [hymne,  Frencli;  u^v©^.]  An  encomi- 

astick  song,  or  song  of  adoratioa  to  some  sui)eri- 

our  being. 
To  HYMN,  him,  v.  a.  [o.auvf.]  To  praise  in  song;  to 

worship  with  hymns. 
TV  HYMN,  him,  v.  n.  To  sing  songs  of  adoration. 

Milton. 
HY'MNICK,  hWnlk,a.  [wvj,-.]  ReLitingto  hymns. 
To  HYP,  hip,   V.  a.  [from    hypochondriack.j    To 

make  melancholy ;  to  dispirit.     Spectator, 
HY'PALLAGE,   hi-|>ai'ia-ji,  s.  [jvxx^cyw.]    A  fi- 
gure by  whicli  wonis  change  their  cases  with  each 

other. 
HY'PEK,  hJ'piir.s.  A  hyporcritick.    Prior, 
HY'PEHBOLA,  hi-pSi-'bi-ia,  s.  [v-ep  and  i:t\K^.-]  A 

tectiou  of  a  cone  made  by  a  plane,  so  that  the  axis 

of  the  section  inclines  to   tlie  opposite   leg  of  the 

coue,  wliich  in  the  pambola  is  paruUel  to  it,  and 

in  the  ellipsis  intersects  it.  Harris, 
HY'PERB0LE,hlp(:i'b6-li,is.  tjoijSo^r.]  A  figure 

in  rhetorick,  by  which  any  thing  is  incrtasf  d  o 

decreosed  beyond    the  exact    truth,    ih  tvos  so^ 

gaunt,  the  cate  oj  ajluj^ciet  7uaj  a  mcnsion  for  him. 

Siiakt. 
H¥PEUBO'LICAL,hl-p2r-bol'lJ-kai,  7- 
HYPERUO'LICK,h^plr-b6l'Hk,        S 

[from  hyperbola.]— 1.  Belonging  to  t  he  hyperbola. 

Grew,— 2.  [From  hyperbole.]  E.\aggeratjng  or  ex- 
tenuating beyond  fact.  Boijic. 
JIYPERUO'LICALLY,hl-pei>bdl'lJ-kil-lJ,ad.[froin 

hy|)erholical.]— 1.    In   form  of  an  hyperbole.— 2. 

With exagfjeration  or  extenuation. 
HYPERBO'LU'ORM,    hl-pfer.b3l'li.firiB,  a.    [liy- 

Itcvbola  and  forma.    Lot.]  Having  tb^    furm,   or 

nearly  the  form  of  the  hypevlxiln. 
H  YPERBO'REAN,hl-p5r-bo'r4-an,  a.  [liyperborem , 

tjttin.]    Northern. 
HYI'KRCRl'TICK,    bi-pfr-krlt'lk,    s.    [j^i^   and 

XfirKK.]  A  critickexact  or  copiouf  beyoiul  use  or 

ri-asnn.  Driidcn. 
HYPERCUI'TICAL,    hl-plr-krlt'S-kJl,    «.    {fmm 

hyiiercritick.l  Critical  bevond  use.  S\v:fl. 
HYPE'RICU^f,   hl-p5r'ikam,    s.    The    botanical 

name  tor  St.  .lob's  wort.  But  the  hypericxtm  fi-ute.v 

ii  a  species  ul'SJurcEa. 
HYPE'RION,  htpt'rWD,    s.    [Latin-]     The  sun. 

Shakspeare. 
HYPK'RMETEH,    hl-pir'mi-tfir,    s.     [j-ip     and 

^{TfOv,]  .Any  thing  greater  than  the  standard  te- 

(luire*.    Adiliion, 
JIYPERSARCO'SIS,     hl-pir-sii^ki'slt,     t.      ["Tip- 

c-x^KMT •.-.']  The  growth  of  fungous  or  proud  flwh.]  V 

if  ifeniait, 
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HY'PHEN,  hl'fJn,  i.  [u^sw.]  A  note  of  conjunetioii, 
as,  x'ir-tur ,et>ey-living. 

HYPNtynCK,  hlp.nAt'lk,i.[jyi'55.]  Any  medicine 
tlukt  induces  sleep. 

HYPOCHO'NDRES.hlp-A-k8n'dftrz,s.  [-^v,  ,-f|-.oi.] 
Tlu:  two  regions  lying  on  each  side  of  r&rtllago 
eusiformis,  and  tliose  of  the  ribs,  and  the  tip  of  the 
breast,  which  have  in  one  the  liver,  and  in  the 
other  the  sploen.    Ouincy. 

HVPOCHONl)RrACAL,hlp-n5-k8ndrVJ -.^at,  \  . 

HYPOCHONnni'ACK,  hlp-i.?.-kii(>-.lil  ik,  $  '' 

[froiiihypochondres.]— 1.  Melancholy;  disordered 
in  the  imagination.  Decay  of  Piety.~^.  I'rodUcing 
melancholy.  Baron. 

HE'POCIST,  hlp'i-slst,  s.  [wokiji^.]  An  hiipissated 
juice  in  lai'ge  Hat  masses,  hard  and  hetvy,  of  a 
line  shining  black  colour  when  broken.  An  astrin- 
gent medicine.     Hiil, 

HYPO'CRISY,  hj-p^k'kri-sj,  s.  [hypocrisie,  French; 
u/TCKeiri,-.]  Dissimulation  with  regard  to  the  ivoral 
or  religious  character.  Dryden,  Swifl. 

HY'POCRlTE.hlp'pi-kTlt.s.[u?rox57i.s.]  A  dissem- 
bler in  morality  or  religion.  Philips. 

HYPOCRI'l  IC  AL,  hip-po-krlt'lk-kai,  7  . 

HYPOCBl'nCK,  h}p-p6-krltik,  5 

[from  hj-pocrite.]  Dissembling;  insnicere;  appear- 
ing differently  from  the  reality. 

HYPOCRI'TICALLY,  hlp-pO-krltik-kilJ,  ad. 
[from  hypocritictl.]  Witli  dissimulation;  without 
sincerity.    Gov.  nfthe  Tohgiie. 

HYPOGA'STRICK,  hlp-o-gis'trlk,  a.  [u:ro  and 
yx,-i,f,]     Seated   in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

HYPOGE'UM,  hlp-3-j4'Ara,  s.  [vc3  and  >->•.]  A  namo 
which  the  ancient  architects  gave  to  cellars  and 
vaults.     Harris, 

HYPO-STASIS,  hi-pds'ti-sis,  s.  [ua^or-^crs.]-!. 
Distinct  substance.— 2.  Personslity.  A  term  used 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinitj-.    Hammond. 

HYPOSTA'TICAL,  h'i-p6-st4t'4-kjl,  a.  [hypostt- 
tique,  Fr.  froni  hypostasis.]—!.  Constitutive;  con- 
stituent as  a  distinct  ingredient.  Boyle.— i.  Per- 
sonal; distiuctl)'  pewonal. 

HYPOTENU'SE,lii-p6t'4-nase,  s.  [uT87fvK(rx.]  The 
line  that  subtcntls  the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled 
triangle;  the  subtMise.  Locke. 

To  HYPO'THECATE,  hl-p6i//^-kkte,  v.  a.  Latin; 
hypothec.!,  a  pledge  or  mortgage.]  To  pledge. 
Black-ilonr. 

UYPOTHE'SIS,  hlp-p3<.'/i-sls,  or  hl-li8?/i'4-s}s,  f. 
[ui?(xjj!rij.]  A  sup|)osition;  a  system  foriaeil  upon 
some  jirinciple  not  proved.  South. 

HYPOTHK' JTCAL,  hl-po-M^t'li-kll,  > 

HYPOTHE'TICK,  hl-po-i7iSt'tlk,         i 
[bypotheiiquc,   Fr.   fn>!u    hypothesis.]    Indudins 
suppisitiou,  coiidiiional.  J^tttts. 

HYPOTlii'.'TlCAI.LY,  hi-p&-<Alt'te-k»l-i,  ■*• 
[fniin  hypothetical.]  Upon  suppomtion;  oondi- 
linnally. 

HY  RS'r,-i 

HURS  1 ,  Vhirst. 

HliRS'JJ 
Are  iill  from  th«  Saxon  hyjifr,  a  wood  or  grore. 
Gibson. 

HY'SSOP,  hlz'zAp,  or  hi'sip,  $.  O'yJ'opns,  LMin.] 
A  plant.  It  bath  been  a  great  dispute  whctlit  r  the 
hyssop  oonnnoi'.ly  known  is  the  saine  which  ii 
mcntionLd  in  Scnpture   Mil/oiu 

HYSTE'RlCAL,bls-iii'r4.k4l,  J 

HYSTE'RICK,  bis-ilr-rlk.         5 
[uj.'.KOt.J—l.  Troubled  witJi  lies;  disorderrd  in  the 
regionsof  the  womb.  Hr.ney,—2,  Procecdin;;  from 
disoiil.'rs  in  the  womK 

HYSTK'UICKS,  hist6i'rlk»,  s.  [g.-.e'"";-]  Fits  of 
women,  supposed  to  proceed  ftoro  disorders  in 
the  womb. 
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1'  ii  in  Eni^litli  considered  both  a<  »  vowel  axd  con- 
soiinnt.  /  vowel  ha«  a  long  aoiind  a«  fine,  TUlne, 
which  i<  ii9uaJI}r  marked  hy  an  e  finRl;  or  a  short 
lound,  Si  tin,  Mn.  Prefi\t d  to  e  it  makei  a  dip- 
thon^of  tlw  jaine  sound  with  the  soft  i.  or  double 
t,  ce<  thus  field,  yield,  are  spoken  as  fecld,  yecld. 
Subjoined  to  a  or  e  it  makes  thr-m  long,  as/ail, 
neigh.  The  sound  of  i  before  another  i,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  is  always  expressed  by  y.  ^conso- 
naiit  hasinvariably  thesame  sound  with  that  of  g 
in  giant,  as  jade- 

I,  i,  pronoun  personal,  [ik,  Gothick;  ic,  Saxon.]  /, 
gen.  m<:;  plural  we,  gen.  us.— 1.  The  pronoun  of 
the  first  person,  mys>  If.— 2.  /  is  wore  than  onee, 
in  Shak.tOeare,  written  for  ay,  or  yes. 

To  JA'BBlER,.jSb'bai,v.  n.  [gabberen, Dutch.]  To 
talk  idly;  to  chatter.     Su<ift. 

JA'BBEUEH,  jab'bai-ar,s.  Lfrom  jabber.]  One  who 
talks  irmniculattly  or  unintelligibly-  Hud. 

JA'CEN  T,ji'siut,  a.  Cjaccns,  Lat.]  Lying  at  length. 
Wottvn. 

JACl'NTH,ji-s!n«i',  ».  [for  byacinth,  as  Jerusalem 
for  Hienisalem-]— 1.  The  same  with  hyacinth.— 2. 
A  gem  of  a  deep  reddish  yellow,  approaching  to  a 
flameeolour,  or  the  deepest  amber.  IVoodward. 

JACK,jAk,  s.  [Jaques,FreDch.]—l.  The  diminutive 
of  John.  Shaks.—2.  The  name  of  instruments 
which  supply  the  plare  of  a  boy,  as  an  instrument 
to  pull  on  boots.  IVatts.—S.  An  engine  which 
turns  the  spit.  /*''(7A/;i?.— 4.  A  young  pike.  Mart. 
— 5.  [Jaque,  French.]  A  cuatofmail.  Hayu-ard,— 
6.  A  cup  of  waxed  leather.  Drydcn,~7.  A  small 
bowl  thrown  out  for  a  mark  to  the  bowlers.  Bent- 
ley.— B,  A  part  of  the  musical  instrument  called  a 
virginal.  Baron.— ^.  The  n^le  nf  animals.  Arbuth- 
not.—W.  A  support  to  saw  wood  on.  Ainsworth.— 

11.  The  colours  or  ensis^n  of  a  ship.   Ainsxvorth.— 

12.  A  cunning  fel'ow.    Cleavelaml. 

JACK  B'ootj,  j4k-b6du',  s.    Boot?  which  seiTe  os  ar- 
mour. 
3 ACK  by  the  fl'cdge,  jik'bi-THthidje,  t.  An  herb. 

Mortimer. 
JACK  P«rfdw^,jSk-pAd'dlng,s.rjack  and  pudding.] 

A  zany;  a  merrj-nndrew.  Guardian. 
JACK  jrjMaLa?i?e;fi,jak'wlTH-3,-lJn't6rn,  s.  An 

ignis  fatutu. 
JACKALE'NT,  jjk-i-ljnt',  s.   A    simple    sheepish 

fellow.    Shnks. 
JACKA'L,  j4k-kAll',  s.  [dtacal,  French.]    A  small 

animal,  supposed  to  start  prey  for  the  lion. 
JA'CKANAPES,  j4U'4n-4ps,    s.  [jack  and  ape.]— 

1.  Monkey;  an  ape.— 2.  A   coxcomb;  an   impertip 

nent.    Jlfbutbtutt. 
JACKDA'W,  .i4k'd.iw,s.  A  cock  daw;  a  bird  taught 

to  imitate  the  human  voice.     H^atin. 
JA'CKET.jJk'klt.i.  [jacquet,  French.]— 1.   A  short 

coal;  a  close  waistcoat.  Spenser.~2. /To  heat  one^s 

JACKET,  istober.t  the  man.  L'Estran^. 
JA'COB's   Ladtkr,  j4'kAbz-l4d-dftr,  t.    Ihe    same 

with  Gre-k  valerian;  an  herb. 
JACOB'S  Slaff;iii-kit.\ii-ilXi\  s.— I.  A  pilgrim's  staff. 

— 2.  Staff  concealing  a  dagger.— 3.  A  cross  staff; 

a  kindof  astrolalx-. 
JA'COBINE,  j4k'i.bln,  s.    A   pigeon  with  a  high 

tuft. 
JACTITA'TION,j4k-titi'9han,   ».  [jacUto,  Lat.] 

—1.    Toss-.ng;   imition;   restlessness.     Harvey,— t. 

Act  of  hosting. 
JACULA'  1  Iv)N,  jak-i-li'jhdn,  s.  [jaculatio,  Latin.] 

Thr  act  of  throwing  miSlivc  weapons.   Milton. 
JADE,  j4de,  s.— 1.  A   horse   of  no   spirit;  a  hired 
horse;  a  worthless  nag.— 2.-  A  sorry  woman.  Srvijl. 
JADE,  jide.  s.  A  species  of  the  jasper. 
To  JADE,  jide,  V.  a.  [from  tlie  noun.]— 1.  To  tire; 

to  harass;  to   dispirit;    to  weary.   Shaks.—%.    To 

overhear;  lo  crush;  to  degrade.  *A«frf»— 3,  To  om- 
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ploy  in  vile  nfflc-s.  Shaki.—i.  To  fids',   to  rule 
with  tyraimy.  Shakt. 

To  JADE,  j4de,  v.  n.  To  lose  npirif;  to  sink.  South. 

JA'DISH,  ii'dlsh,  a.  [from  j»de.]— 1.  Vicious;  bad, 
as  an  horse.  SoutJicrn.—%.  Unchute;  incontinent. 
UEitran^. 

To  JAGG,  .|lg,  V.  a.  [gagaw,  slits  or  holes,  Welsh.] 
To  out  into  indentures;  to  cut  into  teeth  bke  those 
of  a  saw.     H^atts. 

JAGG,  jig,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  protuberance  or 
denticulRTion.    Fay. 

JA'GGY,  jig'gi,  a.  [from  jagg.]  Uneven;  dentico* 
lated.     Addison. 

JA'GGEnNESS,j4g'gid-nj5,s.  [from  jagged.]  The 
stale  ol  being  dentictilatt  d;   unevenness. 

JAIL,j4le,  s.  [geole,  Fiencb.]   A  gaol;  a  prison. 

JA'ILBIRU,  jil.'bard.s.  [jail  and  bird.]  One  who 
has  been  in  a   ail. 

JA'ILER,  ji'iar,  s.  [from  jail.]  The  keeper  of  a 
prismi.    Sidney.  • 

JAKES,  jJkes, ,,  A  house  of  office.  Su-ijh 

JA'I.AP,  jJl'iaiJ,  9.  rjalai,  French;  jelapium,  low 
LaiilL^A  firm  and'solid  root,  of  a  faintish  smell, 
and  of  an  acrid  and  nauseous  taste.  It  had  its 
Tiamejala/)ium,  orJalop<i,  tnim  Xalapa,  a  town  in 
New  Spain.  It  is  an  excellent  purgative  where  se- 
rous humours  .iro  to  he  evacuated.  Hill. 

JAM,  j4m,  s.  A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar 
and  water. 

JAMB,  j4in,  s.  [jambe,  French.]  Any  supporter  oft 
either  side,  as  the  posts  of  a  door.  Moxon. 

lA'MBICIi,  l-iin'blk,  s.  [iambicus,  Latin.]  Verses 
com.Dosed  of  a  short  and  long  syllable  alternately. 
Dn/den. 

lA'MBICK,  l-4m'b!k,  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Consist- 
ing of  a  long  and  short  sj  liable.  Pope, 

To  JA'NGLE,j4ng'gl,  v.  n.  [jangler,  French.]  To 
al'ercate;  to  quarrel;  to  bicker  in  words, 

ToJA'NGLE,  jSng'gl,  v.  a.  To  make  to  sound  un- 
tuneable.    Prior. 

JA;nGLER,  jiiig'gl-ar,  s.  [from  jangle.]  A  wrang- 
ling, chattering,  noisy  fellow. 

JA'NiZARY,j4n'4-z4r-4,  s.  [a  Turkish  word.]  One 
of  the  guaiils  of  the  Turkish  king.  IValler. 

JA'NNOCK,jan'uak,s.  Oat  bread. 

JA'N TY.  jSn'tJ.  a.  [gentil,  French.]  Showy;  flutter- 
ing.   Stjeciator. 

lA'NUARY,  j4n'ni4r-i,  s.  [.Tanuarius,  Lat.]  The 
first  month  of  the  year.  Peacham, 

JAPA'N,  jS-pln',  s.  [from  Japan  in  Asia.]  Work 
varnished  and  raised  in  gold  and  colours. 

To  JAPA'N,  ja-p4n',  v.  a.  [frofli  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
varnish,  to  emlR-llish  with  gold  tnd  raised  figures. 
Sit<iJi.—2.  To  black  shoes.  Alow  phras".  Gay. 

JAPA'NNER,  ja-p4n'iiar,  s.  [from  japan.]—!. 
One  skilled  in  Japan  work.— 2.  A  shoeblacker. 
Pope. 

To  JAR,  jar.  V.  n.— 1.  To  strike  tog>»ther  with  a 
kind  of  short  rattle.— 2.  To  strike  or  sound  un- 
tuneably.  Roscommon.— 3.  To  clash;  to  interfere; 
to  act  in  opposition.  Dryden.—A.  To  quarrel;  to 
dispute.    Spenser. 

JAR.  iir,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— I.  A  kind  ofrattlmg 
vibration  of  sound.  Holder.— 2.  Clash;  discord;  de- 
bate Spenser.— 3.  A  state  in  which  a  door-  unfas- 
tened ni;'y  strike  the  post.— 4.  [Oiarro,  lulinu.J 
All  earthen  vessel. 

JA'RHES,  jirMJs,  s.  [French.]  Hard  callous  tu- 
mours in  horses,  a  little  below  the  bending  of  the 
liam  on  the  outside.  Farrier's  Diet. 

JA'RGON,  jir'sfln,  s.  [iargon,  French.]  Unintelli- 
gible talk;  gabbh; gibberish.  Bramhall. 

JA'RGONELLE,jar-go-nlr,s.  A  species  of  pear. 

JA'SHAWK,  jas'hJwk.s.    A  young  hawk. 
worth. 

JA'SMfNK.jlz'mln,!.  [jasmine,  Fr.]  A  flower. 

JA'SMINE  Persian,. iXi'iiiin,  s.  A  plant. 

JA'SPER,  ia»'par,  s.  rjaspe,  Fr.  laspis,  Latin.]  A 
bard  stone  of  a  lieautifiil  green  colour,  sometimes 
clouded  with  white.  Hill.  . 

lATROLl'PTICK,  l-l-trA-llp'tlk,  a.  [latroleptique, 

I  French;  .»7«of  and  «M'9».]  That  which  cures  t>y 
auointins* 
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Ta  JA'VEL,  or  Jable,  jJv'vll,  v.  a.  To  beiuire;  to 

toil  over  with  dirt. 
JA'VfcL,  jlv'vll,  $.   [perhaps  from  the  verb.]    A 

paltry  tVllow. 
JA'VKLIN,  jlv*!!!!,  1.  [javeline,  Fi-enth.]  A  iptar 

ur  ball'  pike,  which  niicicmly  was  vised  either  by 

footovborte    AilJison- 
JA'UNDICK,  jiK'dis,   ».  [jauniise,  jaune,   yellow, 

fr-l  A  di»ttmp<-r  trom  obstruciioin  of  the  liver, 

which  prevents  the  {fall  bfiiifj  duly  separated  by 

theuiTrom  tlie  blood,  and  niakt.!>  them  look  yellow. 


Otimry. 
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JAa'N DICED,  jin'dlst,  a.  [from  jaundice.]  Ii»- 
i'ccteil  with  the  jaundice.   Pope. 

To  JAUNT,  jii.t,  V.  II.  [jaiittr,  French.]  To  wan- 
der here  and  there;  to  bustle  about.  It  it  now 
always  used  in  contempt  or  lev-ity. 

JAUNl",  jii.t,  J.  [Irom  the  verb.]  Ramble,  flight; 
excursion.  Milton. 

JA'ONTINKSS,  jin't4-n?s,  t.  Orom  jaunty.]  Airi- 
ness; flutter;  genueliiess.   Adduon. 

JAW,  jiw,  s.  [joue,  a  cheek,  French.]— !•  The 
hone  of  the  moutii  ia  which  the  teeth  are  fixed. 
HTilton.  Grew— 2.   I'he  mouth.  R<rwe. 

JAY.ji,8,  A  bird. 

JA'ZEL,  ji'zil,  s.  A  precious  stone  of  an  azure  or 
blue  colour. 

ICE,  Ise,  s.  [if,  Saxon;  eyse,  Dutch.]—!.  Water  or 
other  liquor  made  soUd  by  oold.  Lucke,—2.  Con- 
creted supar.— 3.  lo  brmk  the  ICE.  To  make 
the  first  optuirg  to  any  attempt.  Peacham,  Hu- 
dibrtu. 

To  ICK,  be,  V.  a  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To  cover 
with  ice;  tt»  turn  to  ice.— 2.  To  cover  with  con- 
creted su^ar. 

I'CEHOUSE,  Ise'hiise,  s.  [ice and  house.]  A  bouse 
in  which  ice  is  rtposited. 

CHNt't'MON,   ik.ni'm6n,  s.  [.5i««/tu«/.]  A  small 
animal  that  breaks  iheetfgsof  the  crocodile. 

ICHNEUMONFLV,  Jk,n&'m6n.fll,  s.  A  sort  of  fly. 
Ocrham. 

ICHNO'GRAPHY,  Ik-n^g'sil-fJ,  ».  [-xv©.  and 
^  j-i«f  11.]  The  jfronnd  plot.  Moxon. 

L'CHOR,  J'k6r,  s.  ['X.^'^.]  A  thin  wateiy  humour, 
like  serum.  Quincy. 

I'CHOROUS,  I'kir-as,  a.  [Irom  ichor.]  Sanious; 
thin;  undiecst-d.  Hm-xeii. 

ICHTHYO'IOGY,  Ik-ZZ/i.^KA j4,  s.  [.x^^o^o,..*.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  nature  ot  fish.  Brvwn. 

ICH THYO'PHAGY,  ik-f/itSl'a-j*,  t.  bx>i  and 
«»)'|..]  Diet  ot  fish. 

rCICLE,  l's1k-kl,  s.  [from  ice.]  A  shoot  of  ice 
bangui|!;  down.  Ifoodivard, 

I'CINESS,  I'si-nis,  a.  [from  icy.]  The  state  of  ge- 
nerating ice. 

rcON,  I'kdn,  a.  [■4xw. .]  A  picture  or  repreieuta. 
tion.  HakctuUI. 

ICO'NOCLAST.  l-k3n'4-kia$t,  a.  [i.xow^asij.] 
A  breaker  orunaCfes. 

ICONO-LOGY,  l-ki-ndl'i-ji,  a.  [iconologie,  French. 
•ix»v  and  x«yj.]  The  d-jctiine  of  picture  or  repre- 
sentation. 

le'TEHICAL,  Ik-tSr'i-kai,  a.  [icterus,  Latin.]- 
1.  Afflicted  with  the  jaimdice.  Fhyei:~2,  Good 
Mfainst  the  jaundice. 

ICY,  i'ik,  a.  [from  ice.]— l.  Full  of  ice;  covered 
with  ice;  cold;  fruaty.  Pope~2.  Cold;  live  from 
passion,  Sha/ctpeart.-i.  Frigid;  hackwattl.  S/iaU- 
peare. 

I'D,  Idci  Contracted  for  /  would. 

IDEA,  i^li'4,  s.  ['i»'>0  Mental  image.  Dryden. 

IDE'AL,  l-d4'4l,  a.  [frojii  idea.]  Mental;  intellec- 
tual. Cheync. 

IDE'ALLY,  l-d*'dl-J,  t.  [from  ideal.]  InteUectually; 
mentally.  Bromn. 

IDK'NTICAL,  l-din't4.1;4l,>  . 

IDE'NTICK,  l-dSn'dk,         $  "• 
pdtntique,  Kr.]   The    same;  implying  the  same 
thing.]  Tilktson. 

Ti,  IDE'NTIKY,  l-d8ii'i4.i  J,  v.  a.  To  ascwtnin  the 
identity  of.  Blacksiorte. 

JDR'NTITY,  l-d4n't*-t*,  s.  [indenfiias,  school  Lat.J 
SameQess;  nut  diversity.  Pri'rr. 
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IDES,  Idz,  s.  [idus,  Lat.]  A  term  anciently  us«tl 
among  the  Romai  s.  It  is  the  13th  day  of  each 
month,  except  in  the  months  of  March.  May,  July 
and  Octol)tr,  in  which  it  is  the  IJih  day,  because 
in  these  lour  nionths  it  was  six  days  before  tlie 
nuncs,  and  in  otiv  rs  lour  days. 

lUlO'CRACY.  ld-^-dk'kra.,i,  ,.  [.J.<^  antl  xpMr.f.l 
Peculiarity  of  coustituiion. 

iDiocRA'TtCAL,  id.4.6-kr4i'4-k4l,  a.  [from  Jdio- 
cracy.]  Peculiar  in  constitution. 

1'D1oi;y,   Idi-A-si,  ,.  [.i..;.,.]    Wantiug  tinder- 

ruiUM,  idi-dm,  s.  [.J,.^^.]  A  mode  of  ipeakiog 
peculiar  to  a  iangiiage  or  dialect.     Urvden. 

IDlOMA'liCAL,  li4  4-i»4i'4.kil.7 

lOIOMA'TlCK,  l,i-4-6.iuii'lk,         5^- 
[from  idiom.]   Peculiar  to  a  tongue;  pbraseoToiri. 
caj.  Spectator.  " 

IDIO'PATHY,  ld-^6i/p4-//i*,  s.  [i.r.®,  and  ^»«^-.] 
A  primary  disease  that  neither  depends  on  oor 
proceeds  fiou.  another.  Quiiiq/. 

IDOSY'NCRASY,  U.k-6-iUi'kTUi,  s.  [iJ<e!«.,  and 
xfMT.,.]  A  peculiar  temiier  or  disposition  not 
comraoi!  to  luiuther.  Quincy. 

I'DIOT,  ld'4-at,  s.  [.J.a.T«,-.]  A  fool;  a  natural;  a 
changel'ng.  Sandyj. 

I'DIOTIaAl,  id'^-flt-lzm,  s.  [.?.»7.»-A.e5.]-l,  Pecu- 
liarity of  expression.  Hak.—2.  Folly;  uaturalim- 
b<  cility  of  mind. 

I'DLE,  idi,  a.  [JOel,  Saxon.]— 1.  Lazy;  averse  from 
tabour.  Bull,— 2.  Not  busy;  at  leisure.  SAaks.—:\. 

Unactive;   not    emplojed.     jldrlisou 4.   Useless; 

vain;  incti'ectual.  Drydcn.—S.  Worthless;  hanen; 
not  productive  of  good.  Shakt..—6.  Irifiing ;  of  no 
importance.  Hooker. 

To  I  DLK,  I'dl,  v.  n.  To  lose  time  in  laziness  and 
inactivity.  Prior. 

IDLEHE'ADED,  l'dlh?(l-gd,  a.  [idle  and  head.] 
Foolish;  unreasonable.  Careto. 

I'DLENESS.  I'dl-uJs,  8.  [from  iille.]-l.  Lazinesa; 
sloth;  sluggishness;  aversion  from  labour.  South.— 
2.  Absence  ol  employment.  Sidiuy.—S.  Oinij- 
aion  of  business.  S/iaks.—«.  Unimportance;  light. 
ne«s.— 5.  Inefflcacy;  uselessness.— 6.  Barreuiitw; 
worihlessness.— 7.  Uureasonabkness;  want  «f 
juilguieut. 

I'DLEH,  I'dl-fir,  s.    [from  idle.]  A    lazy  person; 
sluggard.  Raleig/i. 

I'DLY.  i'dii,  ad.  [from  idle.]— 1.  Lazily,  without 
employment  S/uiks.—2.  Foolishly;  in  a  trifling 
manner.  Prior.— J.  Carelessly;  without  attention- 
Pri«r.—4.  lueftectually;  vainly.  Hooker. 

I'DOL,  I'dfll,  ».  [i.S^Aoi-;  idolum,  Latin.]— 1.  An 
image  worsliipped  as  God.  Mac.— 2.  A  counter 
feit.  Zech.—3.  An  image,  lirydeiu—i.  A  rcprv 
eentation.  Speruer.-i.  One  loved  or  honoured  to 
adoration.  Dcnham. 

IDO'LA'l ER,  Iddl'll-tftr,  a.  [idohitra,  Latin.]  One 
who  pays  divine  homage  to  images;  one  who  wor- 
ships for  God  that    whiih  is  not  God.  BentUy, 

IDO'LA TRESS,  ld3ra.uij,  j.  [from  idolater.]  A 
femalu  who  worthips  idols.   Milton. 

To  IDO'LATKIZE,  l-iiAi'ia-irUe,  v.  n.  [frotn  idol- 
ater.] To  worship  \iioU.  4iimuorl/i. 

IDO'LATROUS,  l.,l6l'ia-tids,  a.  [from  itlolater.] 
TeiuUng  to  idolatry;  comprising  idolatr).  Pea- 
a/mm, 

IDO'LATROUSLY,  jKlAl'lJ-trds-li,  ad.  [from  idola- 
tj-ous.]  Ill  uu  idnhtrous  manner.  Hooker. 

IDO'LATHY,  i-d6ril-ui,  ».  [idolatria,  Latin.]  The 
worship  of  iiimgus.  Sout/i. 

I'DOLISM,  klAl-lzm,  s.  [from  idol.]  The  woi-ship 
of  idols.  .MUton. 

I'DOLIST,  I'diil-lst,  8-  [from  idol.]  A  worshipper 
of  iraa(r<'s.  Milton, 

To  I'DOLIZE,  I'dA-Uze,  v.  a.  [from  idol.]  To  lova 
or  i-everence  to  adoration.  Denftam. 

IDCNEOUS,  Uli'ni-fls,  a.  [idoneus,  Lat.]  Fit> 
proper;  ooiiVLoitnt.  Boyk. 

I'DYL,  iMll,  s.  [ii'VuA>.ic».]  A  small  short  (loein. 

I.  E.  fur  idettfOTthat  u.  Id-lst. 

JE'ALOUS,  jil'lfts,  a.  [jaloux,  French.]— 1.  Sus- 
picious in  love.  r>ry<lcn.—i.  EmuIou>;  full  of  coin- 
pv^ition.  Pryden.-^H.  ZealoiHly  cautious  againat 
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<iii)ionour^-4>   Suipiciomlj-  vigilant.  Clarendon.—  \ 

5.   SuitMiousty  carrful.     SvnJti—6.    Suspiciously 

Tcartul.  Sa-ift. 
JE'ALOUSLY,  j?ria*-l4,  ad.  [from  jealous.]   Su»pi- 

ciuasly;  emuluiiily. 
JE'ALOUSN'ESS,  iSl'ids-nis,  s.  [from j ealous.]  The 

state  oJIbeiDg  jealiMU.  King  C/iarlet, 
JK'ALOUSY,   j^nis-i,    s.     [jalousie,    Fpencb.]— 1. 

Sucpicion  in  love.    i)ryden.--2.    Sutpioious   fear. 

Clarendon.— 3.    Suspicious   caution,  vigilance,  or 

rivalry. 
To  JEER,  ji4r,  V.  n.   To  scoff;   to  flout;  to  make 

mock.  Herbert.  Taylor, 
To   JEKR,  j4ir,    v.    a.      To    treat    with    scoffs. 

Htivell. 
JEER,  j44t,  8.  [frointhe  verb.]  Scoff;  taunt;  biting 

jest;  flout-  Swift. 
JE'ERER,  jiir'rflr,  s.   [ffom  jeer.]   A   scoffer,   a 

scorntr;  a  mocker. 
JE'ERIKGLY,     jWr'!ng-l4,    ad.    [from     jeaing.] 

Scornfully;  contemptuously.  Verham. 
JE'GGET,  jig'glt, .  9.    A    kind  of  sausage.    Ai'ns- 

worth, 
JEJU'NE,ji-j36ii'.  a.   (jejunus,  Latin.]— 1.  Want- 
ing; tnipl) ;  \acant.  Bacon.— 2,  Hungry;  not  satu- 
rated. Bru\cn.—3.  Dry;  unaffecting.  Boyle. 
JEJU'NENESS,  j4-jd6n'ii5s,   s.    [ftom  jejune.]—!. 

Penury;    poverty.    Bacon.— Z.    Dryness;    want  of 

matter  thai  can  engage  the  attention. 
JE'LLIED,  jSl'lld,  a.   Glntinous;  bitiught  to  a  state 

of  viscosity.  Cleaveland, 
JE'LLYJJl'ii,  s.  [gelatinum,  ialin.]  See    GELLY. 

—1.  Any  thing  brought  to  a  state  of  glutiuousness 

and  viscosity.    Shaks..—^.    Sweetmeat   made  by 

by  boiling  sugar.  Pope. 
JF.'NNETTING,  j8n'n4-tlng,   s.   [cornipted  ftom 

Juneting.]    A  species  of  apple  soon  ripe.    Morti- 

timtr. 
JE'NNET,  jSn'nlt,  s.  [See  GENNET.]  A  Spanish 

horse.  Prior. 
To  JE'OPARD,  jip'plirJ,   v.  a.    To  hazard;  to  put 

in  danger.  Aloe. 
JE'OPARDOUS,  j6p'pAi*dfis,  Ja.   [from  jeopardy.] 

Hazardous:  dangti-ous. 
JE'OPARUY,  jjp'pfir^i,  s.  [jeu  perdu,  French.] 

Hazard;  danger;  peril.  Bacon. 
To  JERK,   j8rk,    v.   a.    [sejieccan,    Saxon.]    To 

strike  with  a  quick  smart  blow;  to  lash. 
To  JERK,  jJrk,  v.  n.  To  strike  up.  Dry  den. 
JERK,jJrk,  s.    [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  smart  quick 

lath.    Dryden.—'i.  A  sudden  spring;  a  quick  jolt 

that  shocks  or  startles.  Ben  Jomon. 
.TE'RKXN,  jii-'klu,  s.  [cypCelkiU,  Saxon.]  A  jacket; 

A  short  coat.  South. 
JE'RKIN   jJi-'k!n,    ».    A    kind    of   hawk.    Aim- 

worth. 
JE'RSEY,  jJr'sS.    s.   [from   the    island  of  Jersey, 

where  much  yam  is  spun.]    Fine  vam  of  wool. 
JERUSALEM,      Artichokes,       jk-i-it'si.lira-ir-ti' 

tshikes.  s.  Sunflowers,  of  which  they  are  a  species. 

Mortmtcr. 
JESS,j2i.  s.  [gecte,  French.]  Short  straps  of  leath- 
er tied  about  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  with  wliich  she  is 

held  on  the  fist. 
.lE'SSAMlNE.    jls'si-mln,    s.    [See  JASSMINE.] 

A  fragrant  (lower.  Sftemer 
To  JES  r,  jjst,  v.  n.  igeaticukir,  L-itin-]   To  divert 

or  make  merry  by  words  or  actions;   to   act  or 

speak  not  seriously.  Shuks. 
JEST,  j6«,  s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  Amy  thing  ludi- 
crous, or  meant  only  to  raise  iau^fater;  not  earnest. 

TiH(itiori.—2.  The  object  of  jesu;  lautrliing-stock. 

Shaks.-S.  Manner  of  doing  or  sptakiiig  teigne«i; 

not  real.  Crew. 
JE'STER,  jSs'tfir,  ».   [from  jest-]— 1.  One  given  to 

roerrimeul    and     pranks.      S!taktptare,—2.    One 
given  to   surcasm.    Swift.— Z.  Buffoon;  jackpud- 

diiig.  Spenser. 
JET,  j4t,  s.  [gajar,  Sason.gagates,  Latin.]— 1.  Ja 
is  a  very  beaiifut  fossil,  of  a  firm  and  vcrj'  e^en 
structure,  and  ol  a  smooth  s^jrface;  found  iu  ma»~ 
tes,UHlge>i  iu  cUy.  It  Is  of  a  tine  deep  black  colour; 
baringM  grain  resemhling  that  of  wood-  lliU.—2. 
[Jet,  Fr.]  A  spjut  or  shoot  of  water.  BUnlrmore, 
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To  JET,  jit,  V.  n.  [jetter,  French.]-!.  To  sbyjf 
forward;  to  shoot  out;  to  iiurude;  to  jut  out. 
S/iaks, — 2.  To  strut;  to  agitato  the  body  by  a 
proud  gait.  Shakt.—3.  To  jolt;  to  be  shaken. 
It'iscman. 

JE'TSAM,jil's&ra,7  , 

JET'SON,  j4l'8dn,3  *" 
tjetitr,  French.]    Goods  'which  having  been  cast 
ovurbonrd  in  a    storm,  or   al\er  shipwre-ck,   are 
thrown  upon  tJie  shore.  Bai'.cy. 

JE'  TTY,  jil'tS,  a.  [from  [jet.]—!.  Made  of  jet.— 2. 
Black  as  jet.  Bro-.vn. 

JE'^VEL,  ji'll,  s.  [jojauit,  French;  jeweefen,  Dut.7 
1.  Any  omanjBnt  of  great  value,  used  commonly 
of  such  as  are  adorned  with  precious  stones.  Soutn. 
— 2.  A  precions  stone;  a  gem.  Pope,— 3,  A  name  of 
fondness.  Shaks, 

JE'WEUHOUSE,  or  Office,  j&'il-biase,  s.  The 
plac*  where  the  i-eg»l  oi-nHments  are  reposited. 

JE'WELLER,  jt'll-Jflr,  s.  [from  jewel.]  One  who 
tratlitks  in  precious  stones.  Buyle. 

JEWS-EARS,  jize'iirz,  s.  [from  its  resemblance 
oCthe  human  ear.  .SA/n/M-r.]  A  fungus,  tough  and 
thin;  iialurally,  while  growing,  of  a  rumpled  figure, 
like  a  flat  and  yaiioiisly  hollowed  cup;  froTnaa 
inch  (o  two  iuclics  in^  length,  and  about  two-thirds 
of  its  leugtti  in  bieadtli.  Peopla  cure  sore  throats 
with  a  dccoctiou  of  it  li.  milk.  Hill. 

JEWS-MALLOW,  j4z^mil'l&,  s.  [corchorus,  Lat] 
An  herb. 

JBWS-STONE,  jize'itone,  s.  The  clavated  spine 
of  a  vei-y  largo  egg-shaped  sea-urchin,  petrified  b> 
long  lying  in  the  eart)>.  It  is  of  a  regular  figure, 
oblong  and  rounded,  swelling  iu  the  loiddle,  and 
gradually  tapering,  iiill. 

JEWS-HARP,  juzt'birp,  s,  A  k-iofl  of  musical  in- 
strument held  b«tn  een  the  teetiu. 

IF,  It,  conjunction,  [jip,  Saxon.]--!.  Suppose  that; 
allowing  that.  Hooker.— 2.  \Vlietlier  or  no;  I\  knuw 
not  if  /  wjci/  speak.  Prior,— 3.  Though  1  doubt 
whether;  suppose  tt  be  gi^anted  that.  Bo'jie. 

I'GNEOUS,  fg'iki-fis,  a.  [igneus,  Latin.]  Fiery; 
CDiuaiQing  fire;  emittin,"?  tire.  Glanville. 

IGNl'POTENT,  Ig-nii>'p6-t2nt,  a.  [igius,and  poteus, 
Latin.]  Presiding  over  fii-e.  Pope, 

IGNIS  FA'TUUS,  Ig'nls-fittshi-ds,  s.  [LaUn.]  Will 
\k  itli  the  w  isp;  Jack  with  the  lantern. 

To  I'GNITE,  Ig-nita",  v.  a.  [from  ignis,  Latjn.i 
To  kindle;  to  set  on  fire.  Crczv. 

IGNIIIGN,  Ig-nhh'fln,  s.  [ignition,  French.]  Ite 
,      act  of  kindling  or  setting  on  fire.  Bot/ic. 

IGNl' TIULF,    ig-nl'ti-bl,  a.    [from  ignite.]  Inflam- 
I      mable;  capable  otbeingsst  onfjre.  Brou-n. 

IGNI'VOMOUS,  ig-nly'vo-mSs,  a.  [igaivomus 
Latiiu  Vomiting  lire.  Derham. 

IGNO'BLE.  Ig-no'hl,  a.  [ignobilis,  Latin.]— l. 
Mcun  of  birth;  not  noble.  iJryrfem— 2.  Worthies'.; 
not  deserving  honour, 

IGNOBLY,  Ig.D6'bl4,  ad.  [fi-ora  ignoble.]  Igno- 
niiniously;  meanly  ;dislionournbly.  Drydai, 

IGNOMI'NIOUS,  ig'uo-mln'yis,  a^  L'gi"wnineu\, 
French;  ignominiosus,  Lat.]  Mean;  shameful; 
reproachful.  ,      ,       ,     , 

IGNOTStl'NIOUSLY,  Iff-nO-mln'yfts-li,  ad.  [fVom 
icmomiiiious.]  Meanly;  scandalously;  disgrace- 
fully. Sautlu 

I'GNOMINY,  lg'no-mln-4,  s.  [ignominia,  Latin.] 
Disgrace;  repi"oatb;  shame.  MUton, 

IGNORA'MirS,  !g-nc-ri'mfts,  s.  [Latin.]-!.  Ixno- 
ramtis  U  u  word  properly  used  by  the  grand  in- 
quest impannolled  in  the  inquisition  of  muset 
criminal  and  publick;  and  writieu  upon  the  bill, 
whereby  any  crime  is  offered  to  their  aonsideraiion, 
when  ihcy  mislike  their  evidence  as  defective, 
or  too  weak  to  make  good  the  presenttr.cnt;  jail 
inquiry  upon  tli:it  party,  for  that  Ciult,  is  thereby 
stopped,  and  le  delivered.  f<m*t— 2-  A  foolish 
fellow;  a  viiiu  ur.insiructed  pretender.  Soulh. 

I'GNOHANCK,  Ig'ni-ranse,  s.  [iguora.icc,  Fr.] 
— 1.  Want  <jf  knowledge;  unskiUulness.— !.  Want 
of  knowleii>r,v  d!<i  )^.  ltd  by  external  effect.  Jit 
this  setise  it  h«i  a  plural.  Common  Prayer. 
I'GNORANT,  Ig'ni-rint,  a.  [ignonuis,  Latin.]— 
1.  Wanting  kiiowledgej  uuleamed;  uniustructeA- 
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S!tak.f.—2.    Unknown;    uiuli»covered.    SJiaks.—3 
AViihoui  knowledge  of  soaic  particular. — 4.   Unac- 
qiiniiiti-d  with.  Onjtlcn.—S.    Ignorantly  made  or 
dune.  S/iaks. 
I'ONOKAN'l",  ig'iio-r<li)t,  s.  One    untaugUt,  unlet- 

tei-ed,  uuiiistriicced.  Dtn/inm. 
rGNOKANlLY,    Ig'iii-rlm-li,    ad.    [imm   igno- 
rant.]   "Williout  knowledge;   unskiUully;  without 
iniormatiun.   Drydtn. 
To  IGNC/RE,  Ig-nArc',  v.    a.   [Oom   igiiorer,   Fr] 

Not  to  know;  to  be  ignorant  ol'.  liuylc. 
lONO'SClBLJi.  Iij-nds'si-bl,  a.   [iguojcibllii,   L«.] 

Capabl.'  01° pardon. 
JIG,  jIg,  s.  [giga,  Italian.]   Alight  carekss  dance, 

or  tune.  Sjyemcr.  Vope. 
To  JIG,  jlg,  V.  u   [from  the   noun.]  To  dance  care- 
lessly; to  tlance.  Locke- 
JI'GMAKEU,  .jlg'iui-k&r,  s,  (jig  and   make.]  One 

who  dances  or  plays  niernly.  iAaA\f. 
Jl'GGUMBOB,  jig'gfiMi-b6o,  ».  [a  cant  word.]  A 

trinket,  a  knick-knack.  HuiliOraa, 
JILl',  jili,  s.  [perhaps  from  gillet,  or,  fillot,  the 
diminutive  of  gill,  the  ludicrous  ii^iue  £>r  woman.] 
— 1.  A  woman  who  givis  iter  lover  hopes,  aud  de- 
ceives him.  Otiuwj.—i.  A  n«me  of  contempt  for 
a  woman. 
To  JILT,  .,llt,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  trick  a  man 

by  Mattering  his  love  with  holies. 
To  Jl'NGLE.jJug'gl,  V.  n.  To  clink;  to  sound  cor- 

rtspondently.  Snaks. 
Jl'NGLE,    jliig'sl,  s.    [from  the  verb.]— 1.    Corres- 
pondent   sound.     Drijckn. — 2.   Anj    thing  sound- 
ing; a  ntttle;  a  bell.  Bmoti. 
ILE,  llf,  s.    [aisle,  French.]     A  walk  or  alley  in  a 

churcli  or  pubhck  building.   Pvpc. 
ILE,  Ue,  s.  [rtisle,  French.]  An  ear  of  corn. 
J'L£US,  hi-6s,  s.  [Latin.]   The  twiuiujj  of  the 

Ar/iiitnnoi, 

yttx,  I'lJks,  s.  [Latin.]  The  scarlet  oak. 
I'LIAC,    ll'l-ik,  a.  [iliacus,  Lat.]    Rilating  to  the 

lower  bowels.  Floyei: 
I'LIAC   Passion,   ll'4-lk-plsh-fln,     s.    A    kind    of 
nervous cbohck,  whose  seat  is  the  ilium,  whereby 
that  gut  is  twisted. 
ILK,  ilk,  ad.    [ealc,  Saxon.]  Eke;  also.    It   is  still 
retained  in   Scotland:  ilk  atie  of  you,  everyone  of 
you.     It  also   signifies  the    same;   as    Mackintosh 
of  that  ilk,  denotes  a  gentleman  whose  suruajue 
and  the  title  of  his  estate  are  the  same. 
IL,  ll,    Before  woitls  beginning  with  /,  stands  i'ot  in. 
JLLL,  il,  a.  [contracted  from  EVIL.]— 1.  Bad  in  any 
res]>ect;    contrary   to  good,    whether  pliysical  or 
mural;  evil.  Bacon.— i-   Sick;    disordered;   not    in 
health.  Temple. 
ILL,  il,   s.— I.  Wickedness.   Baco7i.—2.    Misfortune; 

misi  ry.  Tate. 
ILL,  il,  ad.— 1.    Not  well;  not  rightly  in  any  respect. 

—2.  Nut  easily.  Mittuii. 
ILL,  il.  Substantive  or   adverb,  is  used  in  composi- 
tion to  expriss  any  bad  iiualitv  or  condition. 
ILLA'CHRY.MADLE,     il-lik'kr^ma-bl,    a.      [illa- 
chrymabilis,     Latin.]     Incapable     of    weeping. 

Dirt. 

ILLA'PSE,  il-l3pse'.  i.  [illapsus,  Latin.]—!.  Gro- 
duril  immission  or  entrance  of  one  thing  into  an- 
other. A'o/TW.— 2.  Sudden  attack;  casual  coming. 
T/ioiiison. 

'To  ILLA'qUEATE.  ll-li'kwi-ite,  v.  a.  [from 
illaqiieu,  Latin.]  I'o  entangle;  to  entrap;  to  en- 
snare. Mair. 

JLLAQUEA'TION,  il-li-kwi-i'shan,  s.  [from  il- 
laqueate.]— 1.  'I'he  act  of  catching  or  ensnaring. — 
2.  A  snare;  anv  thing  to  catch. 

ILLA'TION,  iMi'shAis  s.  fillatio.  Latin.]  Infer- 
ence;  conclusion  tloiii  premises.  Lr^ke. 

ILLA'TIVE,  Ina-ilv,  a  Lill»tus,  Latin.]  Relating 
to  illation  or  cnicluiioii.  ll'atrt. 

ILLA'UDABLK,  ll-liwdi-bl,  a.  [ill.iulnbilis, 
I.atin.]  Unworthy  of  praise  or  cuiuiueiidatiun. 
Milton. 

ILLA'UUVBLY,  il-Uw-dlblJ,  a<l.  [from  illauda- 
ble.l  Unworih);  without  deserving  praise. 

ILLE'GAL.  il-14'gil,  a.  [iu  and  legalis,  Latin.] 
Contrary  to  law.  Sieift. 
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ILLE'GALITY,  iHi-gli'li-ti,  s.  [frotn  iUegal.J 
Contrariety  to  law.  Clureiuion. 

ILLE'GALLY,  il-li-gil-li,  ad.  [from  illegal.]  In  a 
manner  contrar\  to  law. 

ILLK'GIULE,  tlij.rjA-bl,  a.  pn  and  legibilis,  from 
V-f.o.  Latin.]   \V^hat  c:innut  l>e  read.  Howel, 

ILLKGl'ilMACY,  iH4'jit'4-m4-s*,  s.  [trom  iUe- 
gitmiate.]  State  of  bastardy. 

ILLKGl'TI.MArE,  il-li-jit'4-m4te,  a.  fin  and  le- 
giii.iius,  Lat.]  Unlawfully  begotten;  not  begotten 
iu  WL-dlock.  Cleavctaiiri. 

ILLEGl'llMATELY,  IH*-jlt'4-maie-li,  ad.  [(tout 
illegitimate.]  Not  in  w;  ilU.ck. 

ILLKCiUIMATIOxN',  ii-le-jit-i-mi'shan,  ..  [from 
illegitimate.]  The  state  of  one  not  beeottenin 
Wedlock. 

ILLE'VIABLE,  il-lgvi-i-bl,  a.  [lever,  Fr.]  ^VhaC 
cuiinot  be  Ji.vied  or  exacted.  Hale. 

ILL-KA'lED,  il-fi'tSd,  a.  [from  ill  and  fate.]  Un- 
fortunate. 

ILLb A'VOURED,  ll-fi'ifti-d,  a.  Deformed. 

ILLF.VVOUREDLY,  il-fA'vard-l4,  ad.  With  <ld> 
formit) . 

ILLFA'VOUREDNESS,  il-fi'vfird-nJs,  s.  De- 
formity. 

ILLl'BKRAL,  iUib'4-rai,  a.  [illeberalii,  Lat.]— 
1,  Not  noble;  not  ingenuous.  K.  C/iaites.—%,  Not 
muniticcnt;  not  generous;  sparing.  ll''oodu'ard. 

ILLIUEUA'LITY,  il-Mb-i-rai'^-ti,  s.  [from  UliberaL] 
Parsimony;  niggndlim  is.  Bacon. 

ILLI'UEKALLY,  il-Hb-4-tai.4,  ad.  [from  illiberal.] 
Disingenuously;  meanly.  Decay  of  Piety. 

ILLI'CIT,  iHls'it,  a.  [illicitus,  Latin;  illicite,  Fr.] 
Unlawtiil. 

To  ILLI'GHTEN,  il-H'tn,  v.  n.  [in  and  lighten.] 
To  enlight  n;   to  illuminate.  Rateiglu 

ILLIMITABLE,  ll'Hm'4-ta-bl,  a.  [in  and  limes, 
Latin.]  That  which  cannot  be  bounded  or  li- 
niited. 

ILLI'MITIBLY,  ll-lim'J-tl-bl*,  ad.  [from  illimita- 
ble.] Witlioiit  susceptiliility  of  bounds, 

ILLl'MllED,  il-llm'it-Jd,  a.  [iUiiuitt,  French.] 
Unbounded;  interi'iiiiable. 

ILLI'MITEO'ESS,  lHim'it-?d.n?s,  s.  [from  illimit. 
ed.]  Kxemption  trom  all  bounds.  Clarendon. 

ILLI'TERACY,ll-lii'tSr-a-s4,  s.  Illiterateness,  want 
of  learinng. 

ILLITERATE,  lUit'tSr-ite,  a.  [illiteratus,  Lat.J 
Unlettered;  untaught  .unlearnetl.  IVvtton. 

ILLl'TERA  FENEbS,  ll-llt'tii-it-iiSs,  i.  [from 
illreratc-.]  AYaut  of  learning;  ignorance  of 
science. 

ILLl'TJ-.RATURE,  il-lit'iSi^a-tire,  ».  [in  and 
liter.nuiv.j_  Want  of  le.irning.  AyliJ'e. 

I'LLNESS,  il'nSs,  s.  [fi-om  ill.]— 1.  Badness  or  in- 
convenieiiceof  any  kind,  natural  or  moral.  Locke, 
— 3.  Sickness;  maladv ;  disorder  of  health*  Atter- 
burif. — 3.  Wickedness.  S/ioka. 

ILLNA'TURE,  il.n4'ish&re,  s.  [ill  and  nature.] 
Habitual  niak'VoIe:icf.  Soi;l/i. 

ILLNA'  rURED,  il-iii'tshii-d,  a.  [from  ill-nature.] 
—1.  Habitu:illy  malevolent;  wanting  kindness  or 
good-will;  miK'hieVuus.  Sout/i.—i.  Unii-actable; 
not  yielding  to  ciiltinv. 

ILLNA' lUREDLY,  il-iiil'lshftnl-l4,  ad.  [from  ill- 
naiuretl.]  In  a  |>eevish,  frouaixl  manner. 

ILLNA'TUREUVESS,  il-ni'ti!iirdii4»,  i.  [from 
illiiatun'd.]   Want  of  kindly  disjjotition. 

ILLO'GICAI«  il-lid'ji-kai,  a.  [in  and  logical.]— 
1.  Ignorant  or  negligent  of  the  rules  of  reasoning. 
lVallvn.—2.  Cuutrary  to  the  rules  of  reason.  Decay 
of  IHe'y. 

ILLOGICALLY,  ll.l6d'ji-k.M-l4,  ad.  [from  illo- 
gical.] In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  laws  of  ar- 
gument. 

To  ILLU'DE.  ll-l&de',  v.  a.  [illudo,  Latin.]  To 
deceive;  to  mock.   S/iemer. 

To  ILLU'MI.,  ii-linie'.  V.  a.  nilumincr,  Fr.]—  1. 
To  enlighten;  to  illuminate.  S/iaks.—2.  To  bright- 
en; to  Hdorii.  T/iormoii. 

To  ILLU'MINE,  lH&'miii,  v.  a.  [illuminer,  Fr.]— 
1.  I'o  enlighten;  to  supply  witn  light.  Milton.— 2, 
To  decorate;  to  adorn.  Fobe. 

T,  ILLU'MINATE,  il-li'mi-nite,  r.  a.  [illuminfti- 
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Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit;— mi,  mlt;-pliie,pln;— 


Krench.j— 1.  To  enliKhtcn;  to  supply  with  light. 
Xp;-ns'r,—2,  'Jo  aiiorii  with   festal  lamps   or  Ui>ii- 
fires.— 3.  I'o  eiiligliteh  inttfllectually   with   knov;- 
ledge  rfr  grace.  i'.jHf/i/j.— 4.  'lo  adorn   books   v/i.h 
pictures  or  initial  letters  of  various  colours. — 5.  lo 
illustrate.  IVslls. 
ILLUMINA'lION,    ll-l&-m4-ua'slian,  s.   [illunniia- 
tio,  Latin.]— 1.  Thi-  act  of  supplying  with  light.— 
2.     J'hat    which  gives    light.  Jiuki^h.—3.    Kestal 
lights  liung  out  as  a  token  of  joy.— 4.  Brightness; 
sj)lendour.    Feltan.~5.    Iiifusiou    of    intellectual 
light;  knowledge  or  grace.  Houkev, 
ILLU'MINAIIVE,   ll-li' ,,4.nirtlv,     a.    [iUuminri- 
lif,  Fr.  from  illiuninaie.j     Having  the    power  to 
give  light.  Digby 
ULI-UMINA  iOH,  li-li'm4-ni-tfti-,   s.    [from  illnmi- 
nate.]— 1.  One  who  gives  liglit.— 2.  On-  whose  bu- 
siness it  IS  to  decorate  books  with  pictures  at  the 
begiiuiing  of  chapters.  Felton. 
ILLU'SION,   iUi'/.tiaii,  s.  Lillusio,    Latin.]  Mocke- 
ry) talse  sho.^-;    counterfeit    appearance;   errour. 
Shaks. 
ILLU'SIVE,  il-li'slv,  a.  [from  illusus,  Latin.]  De- 

■  celving  by  false  show,  lilackinore. 
ILLU'SURV,  ll-liVsAi-£,   a.    [iHusoire,  Frenili  ]  De- 
ceiving; fraudulent.  Lmki:. 
To    ILLU'STRATE,   li-lfts'trite,     v.   a.     [illustro, 
Lat.]— 1.  To  brighten  with  light.— 2.   To  brighten 
with  honour.  Milton.— 3.  To  e.\plain;  to  clear;  fi 
elucidate. 
ILLUS TRA'TION,  iMastrft'shftii,    s.   [from  illus. 
ti-ate.]      Explanation;     elucidation;     exposition. 
VEstrange. 
ILLUb'iRATIVE,    il-lfis'trS-tiv,    a.     [from  illus- 
trate.]    Having  the  quality  ol  elucidating  or  clear- 
ing. Urown,  .    „     , 
ILLU'S  1 KATIVELY,    ll-lOs'tr^-tlv-lfi,    ad.    [trora 

illustrative.]  By  way  of  explanation.  Jiromti. 
ILLU'STRIOUS,    lll4s-ti4-As    a.    [illustris,  I.at.] 
Conspicuous;    noble;     eminent    for     excellence. 
South. 
ILLU'bl'RIOUSLY,  il-ias'trJ-fis-lJ,  ad.  [from  illus- 
trious.]  Conspicuously;  nobly;  eminently.  Fope. 
ILLU'STKIOUSNESS,    il-ias'tri-ftsnJs     s.     [from 

illustrious.]  Eminence;  nobility;  grandeur. 
I'M,  Ime.  Contracted  from  lam. 
I'M,  Ime.  Is  used  commonly,  in  composition,  for  in 

before  mute  letters. 
I'M  AG  F,,  i  ii'mldje,  s.  [image,  French;  imago,  Lat.] 
—1.  Any  corporeal  representation;  generally  a 
statue;  a  picture.  Soiif/i.—'i.  An  idol;  a  false  god. 
—  i.  A  copy;  representation;  likeness.  S.haks.—*. 
Semblance;'  show;  appearaiK*.  .S/ioks.—S.  Aii 
idea;  a  representation  of  any  thing  to  the  mind. 
TVntt.i. 
To  I'  MAGE,  Ini'mi'lje,   v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

copy  by  the  fancy;  to  imagine.  Dtyclai. 
I'MAGEKY,  iui'uiii  jj.- .-4,  s.  [from  image.]— 
1.  Sensible  n-preseiitations;  pictures;  statues. 
SjienKer.—2.  S\\ow,  app.  arance.  Prior.  Rogers.— 
3.  Copi-s  of  the  fancy;  ideas;  imaginary  phantasms. 
Atterlurii.—A.  Uepresentalions  in  writing.  Vrij- 
den. 
IMA'GINABLE,   J-iud'i'j1n-4-bl,    a.      [imajiinable, 

French.]  I'ossihle  to  be  conceived.  Tiilotnon. 
IMA'GINANT,  i-.iiadjin-ant,   a.   imagiiiaut,  Fr.] 

Imagining;  forming  ide.is.  Bacon. 
IMA'GINARY,      i-miid.jin-ar-4,     a.      [imaginaire, 
Freiidi.]  Fancied;  vi'iiouari;  existing  only  in  the 
imugliialinii.  Raleigh. 
IMAGIN  V  HON,  4-uiirt-j?u-iMiiVii,  s.  Lim»gi'ia'io, 
Latin.]— 1.    Fancy;    the    power  of  forming  ideal 
jiictures;  the  power  of  representing  things  absent 
to  one's  Self  or    cithers.    l)enms—2.  Conception; 
image  of  the  miml;  idea.  Sidney.— i.  Contrivance; 
s.'hi  uie.  Lanitiit. 
IMA'GINATIVP,,  4mjd'jln-a-t'lv    a.     fimaginatif, 
French;  from    iiTi:igi.ie,]    Faniastick;  full   ol  ima- 
piiiatiiin.  Bacon,  Tuyl'ir. 
To  IMA'OINK,  4-in5d'.|!n,  V.  a.  [imagiuer,  French.] 
' — i.  To  fincy;  to  paint  in  the  mind.  Locke.— 2.  To 
scheme;  to  contrive,  i'lalm.s. 
IMA'GINER,  S-inid'jln-Ar,  s.  [from  imagine.]  Cue 
who  forms  ideal*  £ocon. 
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To  IMBA'THE,   Im-biTHe.    To  batbe  all  over. 

.Vi&cji. 
l.MBE'CILE,  im-b§s'sil,  or   im-bi-sJil',   a.    [imbe- 
cilis,    Lat.]     Weak;    ft;eble;  wanting  strength  of 
either  mind  or  body. 
To  IMBE'CILE,  im-l)5s';!l,    v.   a.   To   weaken    » 
stock  or  fortune  Dy  elandestine  expenses.   Taylar. 
IMBECl'LITY,  im-bt-sli'l4-t^,   s.    [imbecilil^,  Fr.] 
Weakness;  feebleuess  of  mind   or  body.   Hooker. 
IVoodward. 
To  IMBi'BE,  Ira-blbe',  v.    a.   [imbibo,  Latin.]—!. 
To  drink  in;  to  draw  in.  Swift.— 2.  'I'o  admit  into 
the  mind,  ll^atts.—?,.    To  drench;  to  soak.  A'twtsn. 
IMBI'BER,im-bl'bar,s.  [from  imbiUe.j  That  which 

drinks  or  sucks.  Arbutnnvt. 
IMBIBITION,      Im-hihlsh'an..     s.      [imbibition, 
Fnuc'i;  from  imbibe.]    The   act  of  sucking   or 
drinki'j^  in.  Bacon,  B'M/le. 
To  IMill'TTER,  im-bll'tftr,  v.    a.    [from   bitter.] 
—1.   ;  o  make  bitter.— 2.   To  deprive  of  pleasui*:; 
to  maMeunliappv.    Addison.— 3.  To  exasperate. 
7'«  lMBO'DY,iui-'iiod'di,  v.  a.   [from  body.]— 1 .  To 
coutleiise  to  a  body.— 2.  To  invest  with   matter. 
l)ry(lcn.—3.  To  bring  together  into  one  mass  or 
company.      Shaks.— 4.    'I'o     inclose.    Improper. 
M'oodivard. 
To  IMBO'DY,  Im-bSd'dt,    v.  n.    To  unite  into  one 

m-.iss;  t'l  coalesce.  Mi'.ton,  Locke, 
To  IMBOIL,  im-b6i'i',  v.  n.  [troni  boil.]  To  exestu- 

ate;  to  etfei-vesce   S/icf^ser. 
To  IMBO'LDEN,  !in-li6l'dn,  v.  a.  [from  bold.]  To 

raise  to  confidence;  to  encourage.  Shdksfieaic 
To  IMBO'SOJt,   5ni-b63'ifim,  v.  a.    [from  bosom.] 
—I.  To  hold  on  the  bosom;   to  cover  foiidly  with 
the  folds  of  one's   garment.  Miltun.—i.    J'o  admit 
to  the  heart,  or  affection.  Sidney. 
To  IMBO'UND,    im-bo6nd',    v.  a.    [from  bound.] 

To  enclose;  to  shut  in.  S/ioks. 
To  IMEO'W,  Iin-l)diV,  v.  a.  [from  bow.]     To   arch; 

to  vault.  M/ltoJi. 
IMBO'WMENT,   Im-bou'niliit,  s.     [from   imbow  ] 

Arch;  vault.  Bacon, 
To  IJIBO'WKU,  r.^-bii'ftr,    t.    a.    [from  bower.] 
'l"o  cover  with    a  bower;  to  shelter   with  trees. 
Thomson. 
To  IMBRA'NGLF,  Im-brjng'gl,  v.  a.  To  intangle. 

A  low  word.  Hudihr'is. 
I'MBRICATED,   }m'l>iJ-ki-tSd,  a.   [from  imbrex.] 

l.;uiu.]  I.uienied  with  concavities. 
IMBRICATION,  im-bri-ki'shftn,  s.  [imbrex,  Lat.] 

Concave  intlenture.  Oerhani, 

To  IMBRO'WN    im-broun',  v.  a.   [from    brown.] 

To  iiiake  brown;  to  darken;  to  obscure;  to  cloud. 

Milton,  Pope. 

To  IMBRU'E,  im-bnV,  v.  a.  [from  in  and  brue.]— 

1.  To  steep;  to  soak;  to  wet  nuicli  or  long.  Clnrissa, 

— 2.  To  pour;  to  emit  moisture.  Obsolete.  Sjicmer. 

To  IMBRU'TE  in.-brite-',   v.  a.    [from  brute.]  T» 

degrade  to  brutality.  Hi/ten. 
To  IMBRU'TK,  Im-brite',  v.  n.    T»  sink  down  to 

brutality.  Mdton. 
To  IMBU'E,    im-bi',     v.    a.    [imbuo,   Latin.]  To 
tincture  diep;  to   imbibe  witli   any  liquor  or  die. 
nigby.  Boyle   IVoodward. 
To  IMBUR'SE,  Ini-biirse',  v.   a.  [bourse,  F)ench.] 

To  stock  with  money. 
I.MniABI'LITY,    lm'.4-ti-blri-tj,    s.     [imitabilitas, 

Latin.]    i'lie  i|<ialii]  of  being  imitable.  Norrtt. 
I'MITABLE,   lm'i-ta-!>l,    a.     [imitabilis,    Latin.]— 
1.  Worthy  to  be  inulated.  Rilcigh.—2.  Possible  to 
beimitattkl.  At'Crbury. 
To  I'MITATE,   ira'i-iite,  v.  a.     [imitor,    Latin.] 
1.  To  copy;  to  'riideavonr  to  resemble.  Cow/r-y.— 
I  2.  'I'o  couuteifcit.      liryflen—3.    To    pursue  the 
course  of  a  composition,  so  as  to  use  parallel  ima- 
ges and  e\ample». 
IMITATION,  Im-i-ti'shfln,    s.    [imila:io,  Latin.] 
1.  The  act  of  copying;  attempt  to  res.inlile.  liry- 
dm— 2.  That  wliich  is    ofKivd  as  a  copy.— 3.   A 
metlioil  of  translating  looser  than  paniphrasc,  in 
which  modern  examples  and  illnstmtions  are  used 
for  ancient, or  dom^'stick  for  for  ign.  Drydcn. 
I'MITATIVE,   lm'4-iil  tlv,  a.    [imitativus,  Latin.] 
Inclined  to  copy.  Drydcn, 
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ni.  raSve,  nit,  not;-t6be,  lib,  btU;-&!l;-p6&ndi-Min,  Tllis. 


IMITA'TOR,  liiii-ci'tar,  s.  [Latin;  iiuitaff.ir,  Fr.] 

One  that  coi'if.  auoilur;  one  that  endeavours   to 

lesembl"  luiotlier.  Diji/ett. 
IMMA'Ct'LA  rt;.  tBi-M.ik'ki-liU',    a.    [immacula- 

latus,  L:iliii.]— 1.     bpotlets;  eloar;  iindt-filed.  lia- 

cun-—"'  Pure;  iii))i>W.  Impioi't  r.    S/iukj. 
To    IMMA'NACLE,     liiwiiSn  iiJ-kl,  v.    a*    [from 

maiiacli.'.]  Toli-iter;  toconfim-.  Mt'toiu 
IMMA'>E,  Imiiiine',  a.    [.iminanis,  Latin.]    Vast; 

proiliKiou'ly  gi'e-'ii' 
I'MMANKN'i'.  lin'ml-nent,  a.  fi"  andmwieo,  Lat.] 

Inti'iiisick;  iiiliti-ent;  witernal.  So^ilh. 
IMMA'NJKEST,  lin-min'iic-f^st,   a.  [in  and  nia- 

iiiltst.]  Not  niaiiifi'st;  not  plain.  Brown. 
IMMA'NITY,  ini-iii4u'ni-ti,   s.    [iniinaiiitas,  Lat.] 

Bavbaritv;  sava^^eness.  SItaks. 
IMMAHCL'SSIBLE,  Im-niiii-sJi'sJ-bl,    a>    [in  ««* 

niarcescc),  Latin.]   Unthtliag. 
IMMA'HTIAL,  lin-ni;ii'sli4l,    a.   [in  and  martial.] 

Not  warlike.  Chapnu.n. 
To  IMMA'SK,  im-mask,   v.  a.  [in  and  mask.]    To 

cover;  to  disguise.  S/iaks, 
IMMATE'KIAL,    Ini-ma-tJ'ri-il,   a.    [imroateriel, 

French.]—!     Incorporeal;    distinct  from  matter; 

void  of  luatter.  Houktr,—2.  L'nimpmtant;  without 

weight;  impertinent;  without  relaxation. 
IMMATERIA'LLY,    lin-jn4-tJ'ri4l-4,     s.      [from 

inimateriHl.]  IncoriKjreily;  distinctness  from  body 

or  matter.  If'ntfs. 
IMMAIE'RIALLY,    lir..nil-fJ'ri-il-5,    ad.     [from 

immaterial.]    In  a  manner  not  depending  upon 

matter. 
IMMA'IF/RIALIZED,  im-m5-t4'rl-4l-lzd,  a.  [from 

in  and  materia,  Latin.]  Distinct  iroui  matter;  in- 
corporeal. Glanvtllc, 
IMMA  TE'RIALNESS,  lm-m5t4'rJ-ai-nls,  s.  [from 

immaterial.]  Distinctness  from  matter. 
IMMATE'RIA  IE,    im-mati'ri-iie,    a.     [in   and 

materia,  Latin.]    Not  consisting  of  matter;  incor- 

porc';il;  without  body.  Bacon. 
IMMATU'RE,  lru-mi-!ure',    a.    [immaturus.  Lat.] 

—1.  Not  ripe.— 2.    Not  perfect;    noi  arrived  at  ful- 
ness  or  completion.   Drijden. — 3.    Hasty;  early; 

come  to  pass  before  the  nutuml  time.  Taylor. 
IM>LVTU'RELY,  {nwn4-lire'l6,    ad.  [from   imma- 
ture.]   Too  soon;   too   early;  before    ripeness  or 

completion. 
JMMATU'RENESS,  ?m-mi.lii.e'n?s,7 
IMMA  1  U'Rl  lY,  iin-ma-ti'r^tf,         3  '* 

Lfrom  immature.]    Uiinptness;  incompleteness;  a 

state  short  of  completion.  GlnnviUe. 
IMMEABl'LITY,  lm-m4-4-bll'et5,   s.    [immeabilis, 

Latin.]  Want  of  power  to  l)ass.  Arhuthnot. 
IMME'ASURABLE,    {nwi(«zh'/ira-bl.  a.    [in  and 

measure.]  Immense;  not   to  be  measured;  indeti- 

nitely  extensive.  Hooker. 
IMME'ASURAHLY,  Im.mizh'i-rJ-bl*,    ad.    [from 

imrarasiirable.]     Immensely;  l>evond  all  measure. 
IMMECHA'NICAL,  im-mi-kan'ni-kai,  a.    [in  atid 

mechanical.]    Not  according   to  the  laws  of  me- 

chaniiks.  CUeyne. 
IMME'DIACY,   Jm-ni4M^a-si,  or    Im-ni jla-si,  s. 

[from  ininitdiate.]  Personal  greatness;    power  of 

acting  without  di-pendanco.  Sliakipairc. 
IMME'UIA'IE,  iin-mi'diai,   a.    [immediat,  Fr.   in 

and  tuedius,  Latin.]- 1.  Ki.ing  in  such  antat.  with 

n-sppct  to  suintthhig  else  as  that  t'.iore  is  nothinc; 

betwciu  them.  Xiuruct.—2.  Not  aciing  by  second 

causes.  Abbot. — 3.  Instant;  present  wiUi   i-et;ard  to 

tjmi'.  Prior. 
IMME'DIATELY.    Im-mi'di-it-li,    ad.    [from   im- 

mediate]— I.    Without    the  intervention  of   auy 

other  cause  or  ev^-nt.  Suul/i.—i.  Iiistanil>:   at  the 

time  prosent;  witliout  delay.  Shaks. 
IMME'DIA  lENESS,  liii-mi'diit-nes,  i.  [from  im- 
mediate.]— 1.  Pre^ellt  with  regard  lo  time.— 2.  Ev 

emptiim  troni  second  or  Miier\  iieing  tausi  s. 
IMME'DICABLE,  In..mi(»'(l4-k4-bl,   a.    [immedien- 

bilis,    Latiiu]      Not     to    be     healed;    incurable. 

Milton. 
XMMK'MORABLE,    lin-mJm'mo-ra-l.l.   a.    [imme- 

nifirabtlis,  Latin.]    Not  worth  remembering. 
IMMEMO'UIAL,  Im-mi-mu'ri-ll,  a.   [inauemorialj 


French.]  Past  time  of  memory;  so  ancient  thai 
tlie  beginning  Cannot  be  traced.  Hale. 

IMME'NSE,  lin-mjnse',  a.  [immense,  French.]  Un- 
lii.iiled;  ualiounded;  tiifnfite.  Crew. 

IMME'NSKLY,  !m-mJnse'i4,  ad.  [from  immense.] 
Infinitely;  without  measure.  Bentley. 

IMME'NblTY,  Iiu-nijn's4-s4,  s.  [innnensite,  Fr.] 
Unbounded  greatness;  nitinity.  Blarkiimre. 

IMMENSURABl'LlfY,  lin-mSn-si-ri-bil'tt*,  s. 
[from  inmiensurabte.]  Impossibility  to  be  mea- 
sured. 

IMME'NSURABLE,  lm-m?n'su-r3-bl,  a.  [in  and 
mensurabilis,  Latin.]   Not  to  be  measured. 

To  IMME'RGE,  im-mJrdje,  v.  a.  [immergo,  lAt.] 
To  put  under  water. 

IMME'RIT,  im-n;gr'lt,  s.  [immtrito,  Latin.]  WaiU 
of  worth;  want  of  desert.  SuckUnn. 

IMME'RSE,  im-mSrse',  a.  [irumersus,  Latin.]  Btt- 
ried;  covered;  sunk  deep. 

To  IMME'RSE,  Ini-mjrse',  v.  a.  [irnmersus,  Lat.] 
— 1.  To  put  under  water. — 2.  To  sink  or  cover 
d^ep.  IVoodwaril.~2.  To  keep  in  a  stale  of  intel- 
lectual depression.  Atlerbury, 

IMME'RSION,  Ira-mlr'sh&n,  s.  [iinmersio,  Latin.] 
—1.  The  act  of  putting  any  body  into  a  fluid  be- 
low the  surface.  AMisoti.~t.  The  state  of  sink- 
ing below  tlie  surface  of  a  fluid. — 3.  The  state  of 
being  overwhelmed  or  lost  in  any  respect.  Atli:r- 
buri/, 

IMMETHO'DICAL,  lm-mh-t/M'k-kA\,  a.  [in  and 
methodical.]  Confused;  being  without  regularity; 
being  without  method.  AMi'iOiu 

IMME  IHO'DICALLY,  Im-miM^d'i-kai,  ad.  [from 
immethodical.]  Without  method. 

I'MMINENCE,  im'iui-n&nse,  s.  [from  imminent.] 
Any  ill  impending;  immediate  or  near  danger. 
Shaka. 

I'MMiNENT,  im'mJ-nJnt,  a.  [imminent,  French; 
imiuinens,  Lat.]     Impending;   at   hand;  threalen- 

Tu  IMMI'NGLE,  Im-mlng'gl,    v.  a.    [in  and  min- 
gle.] To  mingle;  to  mi\;  to  unite. 
IMMUNI'  I'XON,  lni-rai-nish'6n)  s.  [from  immiuuo, 

Latin.]  nimunitiun;  decrease.  Hay. 
IMMIGRATION,   Im-mi-gri'shfin,    s.  The  act  of 

coming  into  another  country.  J.  If^artoii. 
IMMISCllU'LITY   Iin-mls-s4-bii'i-i4,  s.    [from  im- 
miscible.] Incapacity  of  being  mingled. 
IMMl'SClBl.E,  }in-mis's4-bl,   a.    [in  and  miscible.] 

Not  capable  of  being  mingled. 
IMMl'SSION,    im-inish'an,    s.    [iramisslo,    Latin.} 

The  act  of  sending  in;  contrary  to  emission. 
To  IMxMlT,  irn-mh',  v.   n.    [immitto,   Laun.]    To 

si>nd  in. 
IMMITTGABLE,     im-mlt'l-ga-bl,    a.    Not  to  be 

mitigatid.  Harris. 
To  IMMI'X,  Im-ivlks',  v.   a.   [in   and  mix.]      To 

mingle. 
IMMI'X  ABLE.  Im-mlks'a-bl,  a.  [in  and  mLv]  Im- 

possibli-  lo  l)f  minified.  H'i'kiiu. 
IMMOBrLIlY,     l.n-mi-bll'i-t*,     s.      [immobilil^, 

Kivncli.]     Unnioveableness;  want   of    motion;  rt- 

sistaice  lo  nintion.  Arbiithnot. 
IMMO'DKItAlE,   lm-m4aM*i--at,    a.     [iinmodera- 

tiis,  Latin.]  Excessive;   excee<liiig    the  due  mean. 

Rnu. 
IM.\tO'!)ERAIF.LY,   Iin-m6ii'dir-l;.l4,    ad.    [from 

imiiKMh-iatc]  In  an  e\cessive  digree.  Burnet, 
LMMOOK.KA'IION,    Im-mdd-dSr-A'diiin,    s.     [ira- 

miideruiion,    Fivnch  ]       Want     of    moderation; 

etciss. 
IMMO'I)i:sr,  lm-mad'd?sf,   a.    fin  and   modest.]— 

1.  Wanting  sliame;  wanting  delicacy   or  chastity. 

Slinkx,—2.  Unchaste;  impure.  Dryt/en.—i.  Ob- 
scene. S/iaks.—i.    Unreasonable;   exhorbitant;  ar- 

rncnni. 
IMMODESTY,    Iiu-m5d'djs-ti.     s.      [immodestic, 

Fr.]  Want  of  purity  or  'lelicacy.   Po/h: 
To  IMMOLATE,  in/milAl-,  v.  a.  [iinmolo,  Lat.] 

To  sacrifice;  to  kill  in  sacrifice.  Boyle. 
IMMOLATION,    Im-mA-li'shftn.      s.    immclBtion, 

French.J— 1.  The  act    of  saeiiftcing.    lirinim.—%. 

A  sAcrihct  ufllrcd.  Decay  of  jfiay. 
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Fite,  fir,  flu,  f it;-int,  mlt;— pbe,  p!n;- 


IMMO'MEKT,  lm-n)J'm?iit,  a.  [in  anil  nionieiu.] 

Trifling;  of  noiinportaiice  or  value.  S/i«A:*. 
IMMO'RAL,  im-ni6i'ril,a.  [in  and  moial.]  Wanting 

regard  to  ilie  laws  ot  natural  rtligion;  contrary  to 

honesty;  dishonest. 
IMMOKA'LITY,  im-mo-rare-ti,  s.  [from  immoral.] 

Dishoneslv;  want  of  virtue;  contrariety  to  virtue. 

SjD'ft.  '  ^ 

IMMO'RTAL,  irn-mor'iai.  a.  [immortalis,  Lat.]— 1. 
Exempt  from  death;  never  to  die.  Abbot,^-2.  Nevn 
ending;  perpetual.  Shaks. 
JMMORTA'LITY.  im-m6r-tar4-t4,  s.  [from  immor- 
tal.] Exemption  from  death;  lite  never  to  end. 
To  IMMO'RTALIZE,  Ira-raiv'ti-llze,  v.  a.  pmnior- 
talisei',  P'rencli.]  To  make  immortal;  to  perpetu- 
ate; to  exempt  from  d«ath.  Dcwie.i. 
To  IMMO'RTALIZE,  im-mir'l4-iize,  v.  n.  To  be- 
come immortal.  Pope. 
IMMO'RTALLY.  Imm6r'tai-S,ad.  [from  immortal.] 

With  exemption  from  death;  without  end. 
IMMO'VABLE,  lm-ni63v'4-l)l.a.  [in   and  movable.] 
—1.  Not  to  be  forced  from  its  place.  Br(nvn.—2.  Not 
liable  to  be  carrie«l  away;  real  in  law.  Aijbffe.—3. 
Unshaken;  unaffected    Dryden. 
IMMO'VABLY,  lm-m65v'5-bli,  ad.  f [from   immova- 
ble.] In  a  state  not  to  he  shaken.  Atterbury. 
IMMU'NITY,   im-mii'nfe-tj,  s.  [innnunile,  Fr.]— 1. 
Discharge  from   any  obligation.  Hooker.— 2.  Privi- 
lege; ■  xtmption.  Sprait  —3.  Fr  edom.  Dryden. 
ToIMM'URE,  Ira-mire',  v.  a.  [in  and  murus,  Lat. 
emmurer,  old    French.]  To  enclose  within  walls; 
to  confine;  to  shut  up.  JVotton. 
IMM'URE,lm-mfcri-',  s.[lroiii  the  verb.]  A  wall;  an 

enclosure.  Shaks. 
IMMU'SICAL,  Im-mA'zi-kSI,  a.  [in  and  musical.] 

Unmusical;  inharmonious.  Brown. 
IMMUTABI'LITY,  lm-m<i-ti-bll'4-t£,  s.  [immutabi- 
litas,  Latin.]  Exemption  from  change;  invariable- 
ness. 
JMMU'TABLE,  im-mft'(^-bl,  a.  [immutabilis,  Lat.] 

UnchanKeable;  invariable;  unalterable.  Dryden. 
IMMU'TABLY,   im-n»A'ti-bli,  ad.  [from  immuta- 
ble.] Unalterably;  invariably;  unchangeably. 
IMP,  imp,  s,  [imp,  Welsh.]— 1.  A  son;  the  offspring; 
progeny.  Fairfax.— -2,  A  subaltern  devil;  a  puny 
devil.  Sxvift. 
To  IMP,  Imp,  V.  a.  [iropio,  Welsh.]  To  lengthen  or 

eiiiargt  by  any  thing  adscititious.  CIcaveUind. 
To  IMPACT,  lni-p4kt',  v.  a.  [impactus,  Latin.]    To 

drive  close  cr  hard.  IVoodivard. 
To  IMPA'INT,  Im-pint',  v.   a.  [in   and  paint.]  To 
paint;  to  decorate  with  colours.  Not  in  use  Shaks. 
To  IMPA'IR,  Im-pire',  v.  a.  [empirtr,  Fr.]     To  di- 
minish; to  injure;  in  make  worse.  Pnjie. 
To  IMPA'IRjfra-pirt',  v.  n.  To  be  lessened  or  worn 

out.  Speiiser. 
IMPA'IK,  irii-pire',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Diminution; 

ilecreasc.  Broxvn. 
IMPA'IRER,  im-pire'Ar,  s.    What  impairs.  War- 
burton. 
IMPA'IRMENT,  Im-pir.  'n.Jnt,  s.  [from  imi)air.] 

Diminution;  iiijnry.  Brown. 
IMPA'LPABLE,  Im-pjl'pa-hl,   a.   [impalpable,  Fr. 
in  and  palpable.]  Not  to  be  perceived  by  touch;  an 
impsApabie /jojvder  is  that  in  wliich  no  roughness 
is  perceived  by  the  toiicli.  Boyle. 
T» IMPA'RADISE,  fm-plr'A-iiise,  v.  a.  [imparadi- 
sare,  Italian.]  To  put  in  a  state  resembling  para- 
dise. Donne. 
IMPA'RITY,  Im-pir'^-ti,  s.  [imparilas,  Lat.]— 1.  In- 
equality;  disproportion.  Bacon.— 2.  Odilucss;   indi- 
visibility into  equal  parts.  Brotv7U 
To  IMPA'RK,  !m-]i5rk',  v.  a.  [in  and  park.]  To  en- 
close with  a  park;  t»  sever  from  a  common. 
To  IMPA'HT,  im-pirt',  v.  a.  [inipartior,  Latin.]—]. 
To  grant;  to  give.  Dri/dtfn.—2.  To  communicate. 
S/uiks, 
IMPA'KTIAt  Im-plr'ohai.a.  [impartial,  Fr.]  Equi- 
table; free  from  regard  or  piirty;  indifferent;  disin- 
tert-sted;    equal   in  distribution  of   justice;   just. 
Drijden. 
IMPARTIA'LITY,   Im-pSr-sliMl-i-ti,  s.   [imparti- 
ality, French.]  Equilableiiess'  justice.  Sout/t. 
IMPA'RTIAU-V,  fiD-pir'sliai-i',  atl.  [from  impar- 
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tial.]  Ekiuitablv;  with   indifferent   and  uiibiasKd 
judgment;  without  regard  to   party  or  interest. 
South. 
IMPA'RTIBLE,  im.parl'4-bl,  a.  [impartible.  Ft.] 
Communicable;  to  be  conlerrid  or  bestowed.  Drgby. 
TMPA'RTMENTjm-pirt'niSnt,  s.  The  act  of  im- 
parling. S/wks. 
IMPA'SSABLE,  lm-pas's4-bl,  a.  [in  and  passable.] 
Not  to  be   passed;  not  admitting  passage;  imper- 
vious Raleiq/i. 
IMPASSIBI'LITY,  !m-pa«i'»4-bir4-tJ,  s.  [impassibi- 
lity. Fr.]  Exemption  from  sufti  ring. 
IMPA'SSIBLE.  Impl^'sibl.  a.  [impassible,  Fr.  in 
and  passio,  Latin.]  Incapable  ol  suffering;  exempt 
from  the  agency  of  exiernul  i-auscs.  Hammond. 
IMPA'SSTBLENESS,  Im-pls'si-bl-ii^s,  s.  [from  im- 
passible.]  Imnassibility;  exemption  from  pain;  ex- 
enintion  from  external  impression.  Decay  of  Piety.. 
IMPA'SSIONED,   im-pish'shind,  a.  [in  ayd  pas- 
sion.] Seizidwith  passion.  Milton. 
IMPA'SSIVE.  Im-p^s'slv,  a.  [in   and   passive.]  Ex- 
empt froii.  the  agency  of  external  caust-s.  Pope. 
IMPA'S  lED,  im-pis'ted,  a.  [in  and  paste.]  Cover- 
ed as  with  piistf.  Shaks. 
IMPATIENCE,  l:r,.jii'shJnse,  s.   prnpatience,  Fr.] 
— 1.  In:ibiliiy  to  suffer  pain;  rage  under  suffering. 
Shaks.— 2.  Vehenii  nee  of  terapf  r;  heat  of  iwssion. 
— 3.  Inability  to  sufi'er  delav;  eagerness. 
IMPA'TIKNT,  im-pi'5hJnt."a.  [impatient,  Fr.]-1. 
Not  abiL-  to  cnilnre;  incapalile  to  he  .r.— 2.  Furious 
with   pain;  unable  to   bear  pain.— 3.  Vehemently 
agitat-.d  bj  some  painful  passion.   Taylor,— A.  Ea- 
ger; ardently  desirous;  not  able  to  endure  delay. 
Pope. 
IMPA'TIENTLY,  im-pi'shlnt-l4,  ad.  [from  impa- 
fient.]— 1.  Passionately;  ardentlj-.   Clarendon.— 2. 
Eiigerly;  with  great  desire. 
To  IMPA'  IHONIZE,  Iin-p4t'r6n-lze,  v.  a.  [impa- 
trotiiser,  Fri-nch;  in  and  putronize.]   To   gain  to 
one's  self  the  power  of  any  seigniory.  This  worf  is 
not  ust-d.  B'.Ton. 
To  IMPA'WN,  Im-pSwn',  v.  a.  [in  and  pawn.]  To 
imj)igror:ite;   to  pawn;    to   give  as  a   pledge;  to 
pledge.  Shaks. 
Tu  IMPE'ACH,  !m-piitsh',  v.  a.  [empecher,  Fr.]— 
1   To  hindir;  to  impede.  Dtntes.-Z.  To  accuse  by 
piiblick  authority.  Addison. 
IMPE'ACH,  im-p44tsh'.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Hinde- 

ranee;  let;  impediment.   Shaks. 
IMPE'ACH  ABLE,  im-p^Jth'a'-bl,  a.  [from  Impeacli.] 

Accusable;  ehareeable.  Grnv. 
IMPE'ACHER,   im-1)Wtsh't\r,    s.    [from  impeach.] 
An  accuser;  one  who  brings  an  accusation  against 
another.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
IMPE'ACHMENT,    lin-piitsh'n.gnt,  s.    [from    im- 
peach.]—!. Hinderance;  Ut;  impeiliment;  obstruc- 
tion. Spenser.— 2.  Publick  accusation;  charge  pre- 
ferred. 
To  IMPE'ARL,  im-pSrl',  v.  a.  [in  and  pearl.]— 1.  To 
form  in  rescmblanc;'  of  pearls.  Milton.— 2.  To  de- 
corate as  with  pearls.  Dn;/)i/. 
IMPECCABI'Ll TY.  im-p5k-ka-bll'J.t4,  s.  [impecca- 
bility, Fr.]  Exemption  from  sin;  exemption  from 
failure.  Pope. 
IMPE'CCAULE.  lm-p?k'ka-bl,  a.  [impeccable,  Fr.] 

Exempt  frcnn  possibility  olsin.  Hammond. 
To  IMPE'DK,  liii-piile',  V.  a.  [impedio,   Latin.]  To 

hinder;  to  If-t;  to  ubstvnot.  Decay  of  Piety. 
IMPE'DIMKN T,  lm-p?d'i-n.Jnt,s.  [impetlimentum, 
Latin]    Himlerance;   let;  impeachment;  obstruc- 
tion; oi)positioii.  Hooker.  Tat/lor. 
To  IMPE'L,  im-p*l',  v.  a-  [impello,  Latin.]  To  drive 
o'l  towards  a  point;  to  urge  (orwaixl;  to  press  on. 
Pope. 
IMPE'LLEN T,  lm-pjl'l«nt,  s.  [impellens.  Lat  ]  An 
impulsive  power;  a   power  that    drives  forward. 
Glain'ille. 
To  IMPE'ND,  Im-pind',  v.  n.  fimpendo,  Latin.]  To 
hang  over;  to  be  at  liand;  to  press  nearly.  Smalridge. 
Pope. 
IMPE'NDENT,  lm-pin'dlnt,a.  [impendens,  Latin.] 
Imminent;  haugiog  our j  ptessing  closely.  Hale. 
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IMPE'NDKNCE,  Ira-pJn'dJnse,  ».  [from  impen- 
di-'i;.]    Tlie  st»;e  ()•  Ir.nginc  over;  ne»r  appi'o:^cli. 

iMPEXElRABl'm  V,  l..i-i«.i  4-tv4-bll'i.i4,».  Lim- 
jif  netrabilite,  Frentli.]— !■  <->.imlity  ot'  not  being 
jii.erce:ible.  NeivCon,—2.  Xr.siisciptibility  of  intel- 
Ifctiml  inipix'iision. 

IMPK'NETUABLE,  lni-p?i.'4-fr5-bl,  a.[impenetra- 
ble,  Fr.]— 1.  Not  lo  be  p'kickI,  not  to  be  enttitd 
by  any  t-xlcmal  force.  Drijden.—i.  Inipprvioiis;  not 
adniiltiug  entiaiice.— 3.  Not  to  be  taupln;  not  to 
be  iiitoi-ined.— 4.  Not  to  be  affected;  not  to  be  mov- 
ed. 

lMPE'NETRABLT,lm.i>?n'4-trl-blJ,  ad.  [from  im- 
pemtraUle]  A\'ith  hardness  to  a  degree  incapable 
of  impression.  Po/ie. 

IMPE'NITENCK,  ini-pli.'^-lSnse,  ? 

IMPK'NI  lENCY,  im-pjii'4.tjn-s4,5'' 

£inipenitence,  Fr.]  Obduracy;  want  of  remorse  for 
crimes;  final  disiegard  of  God's  threateninga  or 
mercy.  Roi;trs. 

IMPE'NITEN'T,  Itn-pln'J-tJnt,  a.  [impenitent,  Fr. 
in  and  penitent "]  Finally  negligent  ot  the  duty  of 
repentance;  obdurate.  Hammnnd. 

IMPE'NITENl  LY,  Iiu-p8n'4-iSnt-lJ,  ad.  [from  im. 
penitent.]  Obdurately;  without  repentance.  Ham- 
mond, 

IMPE'NN0US,lm.p8i/nfis,a.  [in  and  penna,  Latin.] 
Wantine;  wings.  Brinviu 

I'MPERATE,  Im'pJ-rite,  a.  [imperatus,  Lat.]  Done 
with  co!i$':ioiisness;dune  by  direction  of  tbe  mind. 
South.  Haie. 

IMPE'RATIVE,  ImpfrVa-tlv,  a.  [imperatit,  Fr.im- 
pentivus  Latin.]  Commanding;  expressive  oi  cum- 
nuind.  Clarke. 

IMPERCE'PTIBLE,  lm-i)?r.5Jp'iJ-bl,  a.  [imper- 
ceptible. F-.]  Not  to  be  discovered;  not  to  be  per- 
ceived. Addisun. 

IMPF'.KCE'PTIBLENESS,  lm-)>lr-slp'ii-blnjs,  s. 
[from  inip'-rceptible.]  The  quality  oi  eluding  ob- 
servation. Hale. 

IMPEUCE'Pl  IBLY,  Im-pjr-slp't^bli,  ad.  [from 
imperceptible.]  In  a  manner  not  to  be  i)erceived 
AdUhoti. 

IMPE'RFECT,  !m-p?r'f8kt,a.  [imverfectus, Latin  ] 
— 1.  Not  complete;  not  absolutely  finished;  di  tee- 
tive.  Uo'/lc.  L«Ar,— 2.  Frail-  not  completely  good. 

IMPEUFE'C'IION,  Ii,i-;.*r-fJk'i>lifin,  !,.  [iniperlcc- 
tion,  Fr.  Aoi..  imperfect. "]  Defect;  failure;  fault, 
whether phji>i<al  ormor'.'.  Addisun. 

IMPE'KFECTLY,  liu-pf.'fjkt-li,  ad.  [from  imper- 
fect.] Not  completely;  nottull\;  not  without  failure. 
Sle/jneij.  Lurke. 

IlVrPE'KFOUABLE,  Im-pSi-Ti-rSlhl,  a.  Do  and  per- 
foro,  L;U.]  Not  to  be  bored  tlirouijh. 

IMPE'JIFORA  IE,  ii:i.p5,'!o-rit. ,  a.  [in  and  perfo- 
rvtut.  Latin.]  Not  piercd  through;  without  a  hole. 
Sharp. 

IMPE'RIAL,  im  pi'ri  ai,  a.  rmiperial,  Fr.]-1.  Roy- 
al;  po^seisitig  royalty.  .5//oArv. — 2.  Betoktniiig  roy- 
alty; marking  sovereignty.  Shnk.i.—3.  Hidongingto 
an  emperour  or  monarch;  regal;  royal;  monarchi- 
cal.  Drydrn. 

IMPE'RIALIST,  Im-pi'ri-Jl-fsf.s.  [from  imperial.] 
One  that  f>elon[;s  to  an  emperor.  Knollcs, 

To  IMPE'RIL,  liii-pJr'll,  v.  a.ifrora  peril.]  To  en- 
da  nirer. 

IMPE'RIOUS,  Im-pi'rJ-as.  a.  [imperienx,  Fr.]— I. 
Commanding;  t>rannical;  authoritative;  haughty; 
arrogant;  assuming;  command.  Locke— 2.  Powerful; 
ascendant;  overbearing.  Tiltotson. 

IMPE'RItlUSLY,  lin-pA'ri-flsjJ,  ad.  [from  impe- 
rious.] With  Hrrcganee  of  command;  with  ijisolence 
of  authority.  Garth. 

IMPE'RIOUSNESS,lm-pi'ri-ls-nJs,  ».  [from  impe- 
rioui.]— 1.  Anthorit)  ;  air  of  command.  .V/</;«?y.— 2. 
Arroi;ance  of  comiiiand.  Lmkr. 

IMPERISHABLE,  ln.pJr'rIsh-4-bl,  a.  [imperissa- 
ble,  Fr.]  Not  to  bedestiwed.  MUfon. 

IMPE'RSONAL,  lin-pgr'sftn-Jl,  a.  [iin^ersonalis, 
Latin.]  Not  varied  according  lo  the  persons. 

IMPE'RSONALLY,  im-pSiAan-ill-*,  ad.  [from  im- 
personal.] According  to  the  niuiiaer  uf  au  imper- 
lonal  M'lb. 
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IMPE'RSONATED,  Im-pgi-'sn-i-tJd,  part.  e.  Made 
persons  of.   T    IVartuii. 

IMPEUSUA'SIBLE,  Im-pir-swi'/.i-hl,  [in  and  per- 
siiHsibilis.  Lat.]  Not  to  be  Uioved  by  persuasion. 
liiray  of  Piettj. 

IMFK'R'i  INENCE.  Jm-p*r'tfr-ninse.  7 

lMl'E'RTlNENCY,li..-i)4r't4  .hnib  S'* 
[iiiipertineuc*-,  Kivnch.]— 1.  That  which  is  of  no 
present  weight;  th;it  which  has  no  relation  to  tbe 
ni.iiterin  li.md.  Bacon.— 2.  Folly;  rambling  thought. 
!>/iaks.—3.  Troublesonieness;  intrusion.  Wuttou. — 4. 
Trille,  thing  of  no  value.  Evclyti, 

IMPE'RTINENT,  lm-pjr'i4-njnt,  a.  [impertinent, 
Fr.  in  atid  perlinens,  Latin.]— 1.  Of  no  relation  lo 
the  matter  in  hand;  of  no  weight.  Tillotson.  -'i.  Im- 
portunate: intrusive;  meddling.— 3,  Foolish;  tiifling. 

IMPE'in  INENT,  inipJi'tingnt,  5.  A  liiUer;  amed- 
dler;  an  iiuruder.  V E.itiati,i(e. 

IMPE'RTINENILY,  Im-per'tinSot-l^,  ad.  [from 
impertinent.]— 1.  Without  relat-<".  to  the  present 
m.itter.— 2.  Troublesomeh  ;  offieii'iisly;intiusively. 

IMPE'RVIOUS.  lm-p4r'vV&5-*- 1  "i  pervius,  Latin.] 
Unpassable;  im|)eiietrable.  £■/'<>. 

IMPE'RVIOUSNESS,  im-pS/.^.fi>i.ls,s.  [from  im- 
pervious.] The  stateof  not  ade.ilting  any  passage. 

IMPERTRANSIBI'LITY,  im-p5i-traii-i^-bll'4-t4, 
s.  [in  and  pertianseo,  Latin.]  Impossibility  to  be 
pass  d  throuph.  Hole. 

IMPETI'GINOUS,  Im-p4-tid'j4-nfls,  ».  [from  impe- 
tigo, Lat.l  Scurfy;  covered  with  small  scabs. 

I'MPETRABLE,iin'p4-tra-l)l,  ».  [impetrabihs,  from 
impetro,  Lat  ]  Possiblt   to  be  obtained.  Diet. 

ToI'MPElRATE,  im'pc-trite,  v.  a.  [impetro,  La» 
tin.]  Toobtiiiiihy    ntiiaiv. 

IMPE  IRA'l  ION,  liu-pi-trA'shan,  s.  [impetratio, 
Latin.]  The  ai-t  of  obtaining  by  prayer  or  entrea- 
ty. Tny!or. 

IMPETUO'SITY,  lm-p?tsh.i-6s'4-tJ,  s.  [from  impe- 
tuous.] Violence;  fury;  vehemence;  force.  ClareTU 
don. 

IMPE'TUOUS,  im-p?tsh'i-fis,  a.  [impetneux,  Fr. 
from  impetus  Latin  J— 1.  Violi-nt;  forcible;  fierce. 
Prior,— 2.  VHlif-me.it:  passi.i  ^ate.  Roiue, 

IMPETUOUSLY,  im-pjM.'.'i-S -14,  ad.  [from  impe- 
tuous.] Violently;  velu-ni  itly-  Adu'isott, 

IMPE'TUOUbNESS,lin-rJish'(!l-4s-nJs  s.Xfrom  im- 
ivetuous.]  Violence; fury.  Decay  of  Phty. 

I'MPETUS,  im'pj-i  as,s.  [Latin.]  Violent  tendency 
to  anv  point;  violent  etlbn.  Bcntlvy. 

IMPIC'I  UR EU,  Im-plk-tAr'd,  a.  [from  picture.] 
Painted.  Si'imser. 

IMPIE'RCEABLE,  lm-p4re'sa-b!,  a.  [in  and  pierce.] 
Iinpeii'trahle:  inii  to  be  pierced.    Spetiscr. 

IMPl'E  I'Y,  lm-j.l'4-i4.  s.  [impietas,  L-..'iii.j— i.  Irre- 
ver.riice  toth.  Snpreiiie  Being; contennt  oi  th.-do- 
ties  of  religion.  Slinks.— 2.  Any  act  of  « ickedntns; 
expression  of  irrelii;inii. 

To  IMPI'GNORAl  E.  Lii-pVui-rite,  v.  a.  To  pawn; 
to  pledgi'. 

IMPIGNOUA'TION,  Im-p1g-n4-ri'sh4n,  s.  Thea«t 
of  pawning  or  pimiiif;  to  pledge. 

To  IMpi'NGE.lm-pliije',  v  »•  [iiiipingo,  Lat]  To 
fall  againit;  to  strike  against;  to  clasli  w  ith.  Ncw' 

toll. 

To  IMPl'NGUATE.  Im.ptng'gwit.,  v.  a.  [in  and 

piiigtiis,  Latin.]  To  fatten; lo  iiiake '"at.  Dc<on. 
I'MPIOUS,  lni'p4-ft«,  a  [inipius,  Latin.]  Irrthsiuns; 

wieketl;  profane.  Fvrltea. 
r.MPIOL'SLY,  Im'pi-a-li,  »d.  [from  impious.]  Pro- 

fanelv;  wickedly.  Cranville. 
IMPLACABI'LIIY,  »ni-pli.k4-bll'i-ti.  s.  [from  iiiv- 

pUcable.]    Inexorableiirss;  irr.  concihble  ennihy; 

di  tiriiiiiied  malice. 
IMl'LA'CABLK.  1  r.-pli'kl  hl,a.  [implaeabibs,  Lat.] 

Not  to  be  pncified;  inexorable;  malicious;  constant 

in  enmity,  .dddison. 
IMI'LA'CABLY,  iin-pli'ka-bli,  ad.  [from  implaca- 

ble.]  With  malice  not  lo  be  pacified;  inexorably. 
To  IMPLA'NT,  Im-piaiu'.  V.  a.  [in  ^nd  planto.  Lat.] 

To  infix;  to    insert;  to  place;  to  engraft.  Sidney. 

Ray.  Loike. 
IMPLAN  lATION,  Im-pian-ti'shau.  s.  [Implanta. 

lion,  French; from  iuiplont.J  TUt  act  of  setting  or 

planting. 
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Fite,  fir,  l4ll,  tit;— mi,  mJt;— pine,  pin;— 


IMrl.A'USIBLK,  !m-pliw'z4-I)l,  a.  [iii  ami  plausi- 
blf.]  Not  spocious;  iiDt  likely  to  seduce  or  per- 
siinue. 

I'MPLEMENT,  Ini'vA-ment,  s.  [implemintum. 
La(.]_l,  SoiTii  thing  tuat  tills  up  vacancy,  or  sup- 
plies wants.  Ufiokcr.~9,  Tool;  instiunif-iu  of  lua- 
iiutaetmc.  Bro7uit.—X.  Vpss^-I  iif  a  kitchtii. 

IMPLE'  nOX,ini-i);4's!iAii,  s.  [iinp!f(», Latin.]  The 
act  offilliug;  tlH»  state  of  Ivn^pi'uil.  li'rimn. 

IMPLT/X,  liri-plJks',  8.rin:p!trX!is,  Latin.]  Inuicate; 
t-iiiani-lnl;  C(ini|ilic«tv().  Stieclntor. 

To  I'MPi-ICATIC,  lm'pli-U.\ie,  v.  -i.  [impii^o,  L.it.] 
'I'o  tntiiniclt ;  to  embarrasv;  to  inf'ulil.  ButfU'. 

IMPUCA'TION,  ilni-pl4-k4'shSn,  s.  [implicaiio,  La- 
tin.]—!. Involution;  entaDgleintiit-  Lvijk.—Z. 
Infeiince  nut  expressed,  but  tacitly  inculeatetl. 
Aidijfr. 

IMPLrClT,  Im-pllsit.a.  [implicitns,  I-atiri.]— 1. F-"- 
tanglril;  iiit'oldcd;  corupVicatcd.— 2.  Irifm-i  d;  tacit- 
ly tomprisi'd; not  <:y.fv:inA.Sni'thiil^c — 3.  \l-:'svii!!; 
upon  anotliei;  <'onneo[«*d  with  another  over  which 
that  which  is  connected  lo  it  has  no  power.  Dtn- 
)tnrn. 

IMPM'CITLY,  lm-p!l/lt.l4,ad.  [fiom  impricil.]— 1. 
By  infeiv-uec  coiipristd  though  not  t?:j)ressi<l. 
Benttey.—2.  By  0(>nnLxion  with  somitiiiiigelse;de- 
pendeiitly.— '5.  With  ii!irs,si'rved  confiilenee  or  obe- 
dience. Holers. 

lMPLOHA"rOK,lm-plo-ia'tflr,s.  One  that  iraplores 
anv  thir.ff-  Shnr. 

To  IMPLO'IIE,  im-plore',  v.  a.  [imploro,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  call  upon  iu  supplication;  to  soiicit.— 2.  To  ask; 
to  hep.  Slinks. 

IMPLO'RE,  }m-ploi-e',  s.  [fiora  the  verb.]  The  act 
ofbesR-ins;.  S/ieilser. 

IMPLO'RER,  iiu-plo'ri,-,  s.  [from  implore.]  Soli- 
citor. 

IMPIA''ME1"),  Im-pliind',  a.  [impluiiiis,  Latin.] 
■Without  hathtrs.  D/rf. 

IMPLU'MOVS,  im-iili'mfis.  a.  [Lat.iiTiplumis.]  I:n- 
plumed.  unftaihcred,  naked  of  featheri.  Jnlmwn. 

Tp  IMPLY',  Im-pli',  v.  «.  [iiaprco,  Latin]— 1.  To 
infold;  to  cover;  to  inlaiigie.  Spenser.— 2.  To  in- 
volve or  comprise  as  a  conseqccrice  or  conaomi- 
tant.  Dryden. 

To  IMPOI'SON,  lm-i)6£'zn,  v.  a.  [empoisoiuier,  Fr.] 
— 1.  To  corriipt   witli  poison.  Sliahis. — 2.  To  kill 


•with  poison.  Slinks. 
IMPO'LAKILYju.-po'lS 


IMPO'LAKILY,  (ii.-po'lli-ilJ,  ad.  p"  and  polar] 
Not  accordine:  to  ihi-  dinction  of  the  pnlrs. 

IMPOLl'TKNESS,  Im-pcciKe'nSs,  s.  Want  ol  po- 
litenL<!s.  Cheslerf.Ul. 

IMPOLl'TICAI..  ill;-'  o-lli'4-k:ll,"> 

IMPO'LITICK,  im-p6l'e-tik,         S 
[in  and  politick.]  Imprudent;  indiscreet;  void  of 
art  or  forecast.  Hiio/,er. 

IMI'OLI'TICAlJ.Y.  ?.iipo-lli'^-kal-J,  ?     . 

IMPO'LlTICKtVJm-pol'i-ilk-ie,       5 
[in  and  political.]  Without  art  or  forecast. 

IMPO'NOEKOUS,  Ini-p6i/d8i-as,  a.  [in  and  ponde- 
rous.] Void  of  perceiniUle  weight.  Emvn. 

'ti>  IMPO'OU,  Iin-p65r',  v.  a.  To  make  poor.  W. 
Rroivne. 

IMPORO'SITY,  lm-p6-roA6-tJ,5.  pn  and  porous.] 
Absence  .  of  intersticts;  compactness;  closeness. 
Baron. 

IMPO'ROUS,  lm-p6'rfls,  a.  [in  and  porous.]  With- 
out pnr -s;  free  from  vacuities  or  interstices. 

To  IMPO'llT.  ltn^)6il'.  v.  a.  [importo,  Latin,]— 1. 
To  caiTy  into  any  country  from  abroad.— 2.  To  im- 
ply; to  iiift-r.  Hooker.  Bnron.—S-  To  produce  in 
conspfi'icuci .  Shakn.—A.  [Importer,  French.]  To 
be  ofmoiui'nt. 

IMPOllT,  iui'pOrt,  s.  [h-om  the  verb.]--l.  Impoi- 
tance;  nionicu';  consequenci-. — 2.  Tendency. 
lioylr  —3.  Any  thinp  hrout^ht  from  abroad. 

IMPCyui'ABLF.,  Im-pSr'ti  hi,  a.  [in  and  portable.] 
Un-iupportahle;  not  to  be  eu<lurtd    Sjitrlser. 

IMPO'RTANCF;.  Im-p6r't4iisi ,  or  lm-pAi-'l4nse.  s. 
[French.]— 1.  Thing  imjiortpd  or  implied.  S/utks.— 
2.   Matter;  subject.  S'/iaks.—S.   Conseciuinct;   mo- 


ment. S/iaks.—),  Imi>i>n unity.  S/uikf. 
IMPO'RTANT,  lm-io/taut,or  }m-p6r'tant,a. 
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prest consequence.  lf'o(ton.—2.  Momentous;  forci- 
b|.  ;of  gaat  effioa-v  — .I-  Imporiunate.  S/iaks. 

IMPOKTA'TIO.N,  irn-j>dr.t4'shfi:i,  s.  [from  import.] 
Thei.ci  or  praciicf  ol  i.npriptiiig,  or  bringing  into 
a  country  fron>  abroad.  AddUou. 

IMPO'HT'kH,  lin-pon'&r,  s.  [from  import.]  One 
that  brings  irt  from  abniad.  Suifi. 

IMPO'ltiLESS,ini.p<!„t'lJi,  a.  [from  imi>ort.]  Of 
no  iiiom.-irt  or  const-queue.'.  Sliaki, 

IMPO'RTUNAt  Y,  Im-p6r.tu-n4-ii,  s.  The  act  of 
importuning.  SItaks. 

IMPO'RTUNATE,  Im-por'tsliu-nite,  a.  [impoitu- 
iius,  La!.]  l'Usta<onuhii  and  incessant  iu  solicita- 
tions; not  to  berepulsid.  Sniilridge. 

IKPO'HTUNATFXY,  l.ii-poV'filu'i-nit-l4,a<'.  [from 
impordin.it:'.]  With  incessant  solkitatiows;  perti- 
naciously. D.i/.pa. 

IiMPO'RJUKAJ'KNESS,  !in-pii-'tshiVnat-n*5,  s. 
[tVomimjKU't'.i.'iate.]  Inccss'int  solicitation.  Sidney. 

To  IMPORTUNE,  im-pdr-t6ne',  v.  a.  [importunus, 
Lut.]— l.To  tlistuib  By  reiteration  of  the  samere- 
qivest  — 2.  To  itase;  to  harass  with  sligiit  vexation 
prnietunlly  re.Htrrimr;  to  molest.  Sicift. 

IMPOk  TU'N''.,  "Iiri-p6rtfine', a.  [ini|>or(unus,  Lat.] 
— 1.  Constantly  reciirring;  troMlilesome  by  frequen- 
cy. DncuTt. — 2.  Troublisorat;  vexatious.  Hnmmond. 
— o.  Unseasonable;  coming, asking, orhappeningat 
av/Ton.sjtime.  3fi/>iji. 

rMPORtt'NELY  !m-p5r-tfine'li.  a.  [from  impor- 
tune.]— 1.  Trouhlesomely;  incssamly.  S/icnser. — 
2.  Unseasonably; improperly.  Sonderion, 

IMPORTU'NITY,  lm-p6r-tft'nJ-te,  s.  L>nipoituni- 
tas,  Latin.]  Incess.int  solicitation.  KnoUes. 

To  IMPO'SE,  Sm-poZir',  v.  a.  fimposer,  French.]—!. 
To  lay  on  as  a  biirtheii  or  penalty.  Shaks.—2.  To 
enjoin  as  a  duty  or  law.  IVullcr.—i.'to  fix  on;  to 
!n:p-.ite  to.  B,mvn. — 4.  'i'o  obtrude  fallaciously. 
Dryden.— 5.  'Y'l  IMPOSE  on.  To  put  a  cheat  on;  to 
deceive.  Locke— 6.  [Among  printers.]  'I'o  put  the 
pages  on  the  stone,  anJ  fit  on  the  chases,  in  ordci: 
X't  carry  tl'eforms  toprc-ss. 

IMPO'SK,  Im-poze',  s.  [fior.i  the  verb.]  Cofmnand;  in- 
iuuciion.  S/uikf, 

IMPO'SEABLE,  Im-po'za-bl,  a.  [from  impose.]  To 
be  l.iid  as  obligaiory  on  any  body.  Hammoyul. 

IMPO'SEK,  tin-po'z£r,  c.  [from  impose-]  One  who 
tniovns.   Jl'ttltini. 

IMPOST'TION.  Iivi-pi-zl^h'Sii,  s.  [imposition,  Fr.]— 
1.  The  act  o!  layingaoy  thing  on  another. — 2.  "llie 
act  of  Eivin;^;)  n-jie.  of  ilistinction. — 3.  Itijunctionof 
any  thing  as  a  law  or  duty.— 4.  Constraint;  oppres- 
su)ii.  tl.itti.—s.  Cheat,  fallacy;  iml>o%turo. 

IMPO'SSIBLE,  Im-piJi's^h!,  a.  [impossible,  Fr.] 
Not  to  lie  d.uie:  not  to  Iw' i>tt:.inf  d;  impracticable. 

IMPOSSIBI'LITY,  im-i'Ss-si-bil'i-ti,  s.  [impossibi- 
lite,  Fr.]— 1.  Impi'HCticability;  the  state  of  being 
not  feasil)le,  H'hi>giJ(e.  Hotels.— 2.  That  which 
cannot  be  done.  Coiuiey. 

I'MPOS T,  im'iiAst,  s.  '[impost,  Frencli.]  A  tax;  a 
toll;  riistooi  paid.  Bncvn. 

IMPO'STS,  Tm-pists',  s.  [imposte,  Fn  nch.]  In  ar- 
chitecture,ihat  part  of  a  pillar,  in  vaults  and  arches, 
on  which  the  weight  of  the  whole  building  lieth. 
Ains7vort/i. 

To  IMPO'STHUMATE,  fm-pob'tshi-mile,  v.  n. 
[from  imposlhunie.]  To  form  an  abscess;  to  gather; 
to  form  a  cyst  or  bag  containing  niaiter.  Arbuth- 
iiol. 

To  IMPO'STHUMATE,  im-pSs'tshi-rnite.v.  a.,To 
aflliet  with  an  impostbume.  7)r(oy  ij'  Fieli/. 

IMPOS:  HUMA'TION,  iMi-i>3s-tshft-mi'shfln,  s. 
[from  imposthumnle.]  The  act  of  forming  an  im- 
posthume;  the  state  in  which  an  impusihume  is 
fi.rmid. 

IMPOS  THUMB,  im-pSs'C/iime,?.  A  collection  .of 
purulent  matter  in  a  bag  or  cyst,  tianey. 

IMPO'SI'OK.  im-p4^'tfir,  s.  [imposteur,  French.] 
One  who  cheats  by  a  tictitinus  character.  South. 

IMl'O'SrUHE,  Im-pds'tih&re,  s.  [iiopostura,  Uat.] 
Cheat. 

I'MPOTENCF,  im'pAtJnse,  \ 

I'MPO'lEXCY  lm'p6-i?n-8i,  5 
[imiMjteiitiaj  Lat.]— 1.  Want  of  power;  inability; 


portaut,  French.]—!.    Momentous;  weighty;    of 
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imlM'i'ili(>;  weakness.    Btfit.k-y.~2.  Unpovcrnalilr- 

iiess  of  i>ut»iou.— 3.   I)icai)acity    of  luupngjtiuii. 

Popf. 
IMPO'TK^T,  1m'j>4.t6iit,  a.  [impoteiis.  Latin.]—!. 

Wt-ak;   fedilf;    wanting    foruc;  waulini;     powtr. 

Hovh->:—2.  UisabU'd  by  nature  or  distasc.  Sliaks. 

— %3.    Without    jicver   of  reslmint.     D njilai.—i. 

WitUuut  power  ot  proiiagatiou.  To/ler. 
IM'POl'EN T,  liu'po-tSnt,  s.[r)oin  ilie adj.jOne  that 

languishes  uniltn'  a  disease.  S/iaks. 
I'MPO  lENTLy,  lm'|'o-tJntlc,aU.  [from  impotent.] 

\Villiout  power.  I'v/jc. 
2'el.MPOL"i<il),  liii-piund'.  v.  a.  [in  anil  pound  ]— 

1.  To  enclose  as  in  a  pound;  to  shut  in;  to  i.onUuf. 
Bacon.— 2.    I'oshui  up  in  a  pinfold.  Dri/tkn. 

IMPRA'CTKAKILITY,  i!u-i.raii-t4-U.V"bil-il*,  s. 
Impi'pi.'iitabli.jicss;  irapusiibility;  tlie  state  of  be- 
ing; not  feasible. 

IMPRA'CriCABLE,  !iu-prak'l^k?  h!,a.  [impracti- 
cable, Frt-nch.] — 1.  Not  to  be  perforniixl;  unfeasi- 
ble; i'lipossiblc.  Ro^cri,—2,  Untraciable;  unma- 
napjeabie.  Jiince. 

IMPUA'CTlCABLENESS,lm-prau't^kS-bln5s,  s, 
[from  impractii-abL-.]  Impossibility.  S'luijr 

To  I'MPKECA  I  E,  Im'pii-kittr,  v.  a.  [imprecor, 
Lat>]  To  cull  fui°  evil  upon  bi^iisulf  or  others. 

IMPRECA'1  ION,  !ra-pri-ki'shfin,  s.  [imprecatii, 
Latin.]  Curs-;  prayer  by  which  any  evil  is  wlsh- 
■  til.    AT JHx  f  Aarfcj. 

I'MPKECA  roay,  im'pri-ki-tftr-J,  R.  [from  impre- 
cate.] t'ontaiuing  wishes  of  evil. 

To  IMl'UK'CiN.  Im-priue',  v.  a.  [in  and  prsc.gno, 
Latin.]  To  till  with  young;  to  till  wit'.i  any  uutt- 
ter  or  quality.  MUton. 

IMPKE'GXABLE,  lui-pr'^'ni-bl,  n.  [inipwiiahle, 
French.] — 1.  Not  robe  sloviiie.l;  not  lube  taken. 
—2.  Unshakin;  unmoved:   uuat- cied, 

IMPKhUXAHLY,  im-piig'niblJ,  lul.  [from  im- 
pregnable.] In  such  a  manner  as  tu  defy  force  or 
bostilitv.  ian<lii\. 

To  IMPRE'G.NA"  I  E,  Ira-pvSs'nife,  v.  a.  [in  and 
prsegno,  Latin.]—!.  To  fill  with  young,  to  make 
proliftcU.— 2.  [Impregncr,  French.]  To  fill;  to  sa- 
turate.    Decotj  of  Piilij, 

IMPREGNA'lION,  ii.i-pr?g-ni'shfin,  s.  [from  im- 
prtpnati-  ]— 1.  The  act  of  making  prolifick;  fecun- 
dation. Bacon.— 2.  That  with  which  any  thing  is 
impregrnatfd.  Uer/iam. — 3.  Saturation.  jiw>w. 

IMPREJU'DICATE,  im-prh-ibbWtt-kiiie,  a.  [in, 
pvj;,  and  .judico.  I.atin.]  Unprejudiced;  not  pre- 
possessed; impartial.  Bru-vn, 

IMPKEPARA'nON,  liu-prSp-A-ii'shin,  s.  [in and 
preparation.]  Unpreparednets,  want  of  prepara- 
tion. Uuukev. 

ToI.MPHE'SS,  lm-pr>^',  v.  a.  [impressum,  Latin.] 
— 1.  To  print  by  pressure,  or  stamp.  Ihihnni.—'i. 
To  fix  deep.  ll''atli.~i.  To  force  into  inilitai']-  ler- 
vice.  Ciarinfhn. 

IMPRESS,  Im'prJs,  «.  [from the  verb.]-!.  Mark 
msdi-  by  presjur.-.  ll'uo(ttvi'.riL—2.  Eftects  ujion 
aaotbvT  substance.  Clcnvi'le.—3.  >f ark  ol  distine- 
doii;  stamp.  SovlU.—A.  Device;  motto.  Miltou,— 
6.  Act  of  Ibreinij  niio  service.  S/inks. 

IMPHK'SSION,  Im-prSsl.'i^n,  s.  [impressio,  Latin.] 
— I.  I'h;- act  of  pnsMn^;  one  body  upon  anoiher. 
Lorki:—2.  Mark  ma;le  by  pressure;  stR. up  Shatia. 
—3.  1  iiage  fixed  in  il),'  mind.  SxuiJ'l.—*.  Opora- 
tion;  influence.  Clurendoiu—s,  Edition;  numher 
printed  at  once;  one  coime  of  printing.  Unjilen. 
-6-  EtlVci  1. fan  attack.  Wotion. 

IMPUE'^SlBi.K,  fia-prf  »'s4.bl,  a.  [in  nnd  pressum, 
Latin.]  WIim'  m.v  be  i  npn-sted.    Bnnn. 

IMPRK'SSUKK,  li.i-pi?.h'&re,  s.  f .V.ho  i  opress.] 
Th--  mark  made  bv  pressuix;  tlie  iWnt;  t  le  im. 
pression.  Slit:l;a. 

To  IMVRl'NT,  Im-prliit',  v.  a.  [imprimer,  French.] 
—1.    Jo  mark  upon  any  substance  by  pressure,— 

2.  I'o  stamp  words  n[>iin  paper  by  the  us"  of 
types.- 3.  To  Ij.i  o.i  the  iiiiud  or  loemury. 
Lol^y:. 

To  l.Ml'RI^SON,  !ni-|>.lv.'/.n,  v.  «.  [emprisonner, 
French,  in  and  pri«  iii.]  To  shut  up;  to  co.dlne; 
to  keep  from  liberty.  /)i>;j';e.  i 

IMPUI'SONMENT,    in..;>;h'7,u-mtiit,     i.    [empri- 
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soiniemcnt,  Ercneh.]  Confinement;  clausure; 
stati-oflieing  shut  in  prison.   Walts. 

IMPROIJAIU'LIIY,  im-prili-ibll'e-t*,  s.  [from 
impn'bable.]  Unlikelihood;  dilliculty  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

IMl'RO  RABI.E,  lm-pr5l/4-1)I,  a.  [improbable,  Fr.] 
Uiilike-lv;  incredible.  Jdilinou. 

IMPHO'liAUl,Y,im.pi'di.'a-bli,«l.  [from  improba- 
ble.]—!. Without  likelihood.— '2.  In  a  luauuec  not 
to  l)c  approvcil.  Obsole.'e.  Boyk. 

T„  IMPKO'UA  TE.lm'pri-bite,  v.  a.  [in  and  probo, 
Latin. 1  Not  to  apjuxive.  Aitisworth. 

IMPROiiA'TlON,  im-pr6bi'sl,flii,  s.  [iniprobatio, 
Latin.]   Act  of  disallowing.   Aiiiyivorlh. 

IMPROBITY,  im.pi3b'i-t4,s.  ['"iprobitas,  Latin.] 
Want  of  honesty;  riishonestv;  baseness,  liooker. 

To  IMPROLl'FICATE.  im-pr6-llPl4-kate,  v.  a. 
[ill  and  prolificU.]  To  impregnate;  to  fecundate. 

IMPUO  MPTU,  Im-prim'iu,  s.  [French.]  A  short 
extemporaneous  composition.  Shenstone. 

IMi'UO'PKR, 'im-pv6p'fli',a.  [iinpVoprc,  Fr.  impro- 
prius,  Latin.]— 1.  Not  well  adapted;  iin^uHlifi:-d. 
hHnu:t.~2.  Unfit;  not  conducive  to  the  right  end, 
— 3.  Notjast;  not  accurate,  lUyikru 

IMPRO'PEULY,  im-prop'fir-1*,  ad.  [Irom  impro- 
per.]—1.  Not  fitly;  iocoagruoiisly.— 2.  Not  justly; 
not  accurately.  Drydcn, 

7'oIMPUO'PRIATE,  ini.;-.ro'prf-ite,  v.  a.  [in  and 
proprius,  Lat.]— I.  'I'o  ceiivert  to  private  use;  to 
s.  ize  to  himself.  Br,cti;u~2.  'l"o  put  the  possessions 
ofihe  ehuix'hinto  the  hands  ofliicks.  Slielman. 

I^lPROPRLVTION.  im-ino-piii'shfin,  s.  [from 
impropriate.]  An  imfirupriatviu  is  properly  so  call- 
ed when  thechuroli  land  is  in  the  hands  of  a  lay- 
man; and  an  appropriation  is,  when  it  is  in  the 
hands   of  a   bisiiop,  culle're,    or   reliirious  house. 

IMPKOPRIA'TOR,  Ini-pro-prJ-i'tfir,  s.   [from  im- 

piiipria-L'.]  A  layman    that  lias  possession  of  the 

lai'.dsoi'  the  churcli.  Aylijfe. 
IMPROPRPE  lY,  Im-i>r6-pij'4-t4,  s.   [from   impro- 

prius,  Lat.]  Unfitness;  niisiiitableness;  inaccuracy; 

want  of  iuftness.  Brotvii.    Sw'ft. 
IMPRO'SPEROUS,  li.i-pi6s'pai-fis,a.[in  and  pros- 
perous.] Unhappy;  uniiirliiiiatp;  not  successful. 
IMPRO'SPEROUSLY,  lm-pi6s'pAr-asli,  ad.  [from 

improsperous.]    Unhappily;    unsuccessfully;    with 

ill  Ibrtune.  Boyle. 
IMPRO'SPEROUSNESS,     fra-pr3s'pfir.|ls-n?s.     s. 

[iVoni  improsperous.]   Ill  fortune,    ll'hole  duty  of 

Man. 
IMPKO'VABLE,  im-prSSM-hl,  a.  [from  improve.] 

Capable  of  lieing  advanced  from  a  bad  to  a  good, 

or  from  a  gnod  to  a  bet'ei-  stati-.  Cirtv. 
I.MPRO'VARLENESS,   l.n  pi3i'v4-bl.n8s,   s.  [froit 

improvable.]  Capablem  ss  ol  Itting  madi   better. 
IMPKO'VABLY,lm-pr65'va-bl4,ad.  [fiom  impi-ova 

ble.]  In  a  manner  tliaf  admiis  otipeboiiition. 
To  IMPRO'VE,   lin-j)r6Sv',  v.   a.  [in   and   probus, 

qiiiiNiprobum  facere.]— 1.  To  advance  any   thins;- 

Dearer  to   perfectior:  to  ruise  from  good  to  better. 

Pu;jr^2.  To  disprove.  Whilgifie. 
To  IMPRO'VE,  i;ii-pr6av',  v.  n.  To  advance  in 

goodness.  Alrerbur:/. 
IMPHO'VE.MENT,    Im-prSSv'mlnt,    s.    [from    im- 
prove.]—!. Melioiittion;   iidvuncement  from  good 

to  lieiter.  Tillutnon  —2.  Act  ofimproving.  ArldisoH. 

—3.    Progress  from   good   to  better.   Arlilhon.—4. 

Instruction;  edification.    South.— s.   Effect   of  me- 

lioriiti'in.  South. 
IMPRO'VER,  l.ii.pi64'vftr,  s.   [from    imj>rove.]— J. 

One  that  makes  himsi  If  or  any  thing  else  better. 

Clarrneimi.    Po/k.—2.  Any    thing  that   meliorates. 

M'.rtiiiicr. 
IMPKOVl'UED,     l:».pr4-»l'dld,     »..     Pniprovisus, 

Latin  ]     Union  seen;      unexpected;     unprovided 

atainst.    Sf}ni!i-:-. 
IMPRO'VIDENCE,    lm-prd»^4  djiise,  s.  [from  im- 

piovideiii.1  Wai.t  >iffoi-<'ihnUi'hi;  want  of  caution. 
IMPRO'VIDENT,  i.„.pi5v'*.dJnt,  n.   [improvidus, 

I»t.]  Wanting  lore-cast;  wanting  care   to  pi-ovidc. 

Chirrn'fon. 
I.MPRO'VIDENTLY,  lm-pr8»^i.<llnt-li.  ad.    [fivia 

improvident.]  Wiibout  ruretliuughl;  without  carr . 

Donne. 
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IMPROVrSlON,  Im-pio-vlzh'an,  s.  [in  and  provi- 
sion.] Wantofforetliougi.l.  Brnvn. 
IMPHU'DENCE,    iiii  pr6ft'JJnse,  s.    [imprudtnce, 
French;  impruiieiuia,  Latin.]  Want  of  prudence; 
indiscretion;   negligence;    inattention  to  interest. 
Kmx  Charles. 
I'MPKUDEN  r,  !m-prd6'dSnt,  a.  [imprudent,  Fr. 
imprudtiis,  Lat.]  Wanting  prudence;  injudicious; 
intliscnet;  nrgllgent.  Tillotson. 
I'MPUDENCE,  ini'pi-a&nse.  ; 
I'MPUDENCY,iiii'iJU-dJn-s4, 3  '* 
[impudence,  Fr.  irapud-niia,  Lat.]  Shatnelessness; 
iiiiniod."Stv.  S)u)ks.  K.Cliarki- 
I'MPUDENT,  i  .i'pi-dJnt,  a.  [impudent,  Fiirimpu- 

dens,t.at.J  Shameless;  wanting  modesty. 
I'MPUDENIXY,  im'pft.dSntli,.!a.[cVom  impudent.] 

Sliamelessly;  without  modestj .  S:inil<js. 
To  IMPU'GN,  !m-piiiie',  v.  a.   [iiupagner,   Fr.  im- 

pugno,  Lat.]    I'o  attack;  to  assault.  Soittlu 
JMPU'GNER,  ira-pi'itftr,  s.  [from  impugn.]    One 

that  attacks  or  iiwadt- «. 
IMPUrSSANCE,   lm-p&-!s'sanse,  s.  [French.]  Im- 

potei«cc;iuabiiitv;  feebleness.  Bacon. 
I'MPULSE,    iin'p&lse,    s.     [impulsus,    Latin.]— 1. 
Comiiiuni.atecl  tbrce;  the  eQ'ect  of  one  body  acting 
upon  anotlitr.    South.— 2,   Influence  acting   upon 
the  mind;  motive;   idea.    Locke.— 3.    Hostile  im- 
pression. Frior. 
IMPU'LSION,  !m-pfil'shftn,  s.  [impulsion.  Fr.]— 1. 
Th--  a^rri:y  ot  body  iu  motion  upon  body.  Bacon.— 
2.  iii.luence  operating  upon  the  mind.  Milton. 
1M:'U'LSIVE,  Ira-pftl'siv,  a.    [irapuhif,    French.] 
Ha  'ii^  the  power  of  impulse;  moving;  impellent. 
Sri:.ih. 
IJIPCNITY,  !m-pi'nSt4,  s.    [irapunitfe,  French.] 
Frc^edom  from  punishment;   exemption  from  pu- 
nisana-nl.  Davies. 
IMPU'KE,    im-piire,  a.  [impurus,  Latin.]—!.   Con- 
trary to   sanciitv;  unhallowed;  unholy.  Donne.— 
2.    Unchaste.    Addisoji.--3 ■     Feculent;   foul   with 
cxtrav.eous  mixtures;  diossy. 
IMPU'RiiLY.  im-pii    iiad.   [from  impure.]  With 

impiivit) 
IMPU'; ;  j:n  :  •   .S,  iir.-ift-  h'hJs,  7 
IMPl"i;;  '  v,i,u-iri' ^t4,        5'  „ 

[inri.ir,;:.,    Latin;    from    impure.]—!.    Want   of 
saii'itit',,  V mt  uf  holiness.  Atterbury.—2    Act   of 
ujichus'iuy.— 3.  Feculent  admixture.    Arbuthnot, 
TH  1M'»IJK1»LE,  im-pfir'pl,  V.  a.   [empnurpier,  Fr. 
from  tic  pie.]  To  make  red;  to  colour  as  with  pur- 
ple.   V'-run. 
>:mPU  rABLE,   Im-p&'ta-bl,  a.  [from  impute.]— 1. 
Cnavgeable  upon   any  one.    South.— 2.  Accusable; 
'■  largeable  with  afaiilt.  A'jl'Jfe. 
IMPU' TABLIiNESS.  liii-pti'iJ-W-aes,  s.  [from  im- 
putable] The  quality  of  being  imputable.  Morris. 
IMPUTA'^^IION,  lm-i>iL-t4'sban,  s.  [imputation,  Fr. 
rroinini()UteJ-^l.  Aitribulioii  ol  any  thing;  gene- 
rally o/ ill.  Dryden.—2.  Sometimes  of  good.  .SAoto. 
—3.  Censure;  reproach.  Addison.— *.  Hint;   reflec- 
tion. Sliakipcnre. 
IMPU'TATIVE,  im-pi'l.i-tiv.     a.   [from  impute.] 

Tii'it  which  may  impute.  Amsviorth. 
TolMPU'TE,  Im-pitc',  v. a.  [imputtr,  Fr.  impute, 
Latin.]- 1.  To  cliargeupon;  to  attribute;  gt  neially 
ill;  sometimes  good.   Temple.— 2.  To  reckon  to  one 
what  dots  not  properly  belong  to  him.  Milton. 
IMPU'TER,  im-pii'tfir,  s.  [from  impute.]  He  that 

imputes. 
IN,  in,prep,  [in,  Latin.]— 1.  Noting  the  place  wh.re 
any  thing  is  present:  in  the  house.  Fair/,. v— 2. 
Noting  t!ie  siati.-  present  at  any  time:  he  is  in  pros- 
perity. Smnlrirlge.—S.  Noting  tJK-  time:  H  hi.ptjen- 
ed\\\  that  year.  Locke— i.  Noting  power:  iu  his 
ehoirc.  S/temer.—S.  Noting  pvoportiiin:  nine  interi. 
.'Swift.— 6.  Concerning.  Locke.— 7.  A  solemn 
pliras.':  used  thus,  in  the  kind's  name.  Dryden.—S. 
Noting^  cuuse:  in  my  liehalf.  S'iaks.—9.  '  IN  tha't, 
Because.  Shaks.— 10.  IN  as  much.  Siitce;  seeing 
that.  Hooker. 
JiN,  ln,ad.— 1.  Within  some  place;  not  out.  .^oiith.— 
2.  Engaged  to  any  affair.  Daniel.— 3.  PlnctM  in 
(onie  state.  Pope.—i.  Nmmginlranci'.  IVoodivard. 
•~J.  IoU>  anyplace.  ColUer.—^,  Close;  home.  3'«f. 
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IN,  )n.  Has  commonly  in  composition  a  negative  or.. 

privative. sense.  In  before  '•  is   changed  into  r; 

before  /  into  /;  and  into   m    before  some   other 

consonants. 

INABI'LI TY;,  in-a-blri-t4,  s.  [in  and  ability.]  Im- 

puissance;  impotence;  \Naiit  of  power. 
INA'BS  ITNENCE,   in-4b'sii-nJnse,  s.  fin  and  ab- 
stinence.] Intemperance;   want  of  power   to  ab- 
stain. 
IN ACCE'SSIELE,  !n-ik-5is's&-bl,    a.  [inaccessible 
Fr.  in  and  accessible.]  Not  to  be  reached;  not  to 
be  appi-oached.  Hay. 
INA'CCURACY    In-ak'kii-rJ-sJ,  s.   [from   inaccu- 
rate.] Want  of  exactness. 
INA'CCUUArE,}n-ak'k&-rite,a.  [in  and  accurate.] 

Not  exact;  not  accurate. 
INA'CTION,    iu-ik'shftn,   s.     [inaction,   French.] 
Cessation    from    labour;    forbearance  of  labour. 
Pope. 
INA'CTIVE,  !n-4k'tlv,  a.  Not  busy;    not|  diTigent; 

idle;  indolent;  sluggish. 
IN\'CTIVELY,  in.4k't!v-l4,   ad.   [from    inactive.] 

laly;  without  labour;  sluggishly.  Locke. 
INAC TI'VITY,  In-ak-tlv'i-ti,  s.  [in  and  activity.] 

IiUuneM;  rest;  sluggishness.  Rogers. 
INA'DEqUATE,in-4d'4-kwite,  a.  [in  and  adaequa- 
tus,  Latin.]  Not  equal  to  tlie  purpose;  defective. 
Locke. 
INA'DEqUATELY,  In-ld'i-kwite-li,  ad.  [from  in-, 

adequate]  Defectively;  not  completely.  Boyle. 
INADVE'RTENCE,  Jn-ao-vJr'tSnse,  ) 
INADVE'RTENCC,in-id-vlr'tJii-s4,J** 
[inadvertence,    French.]—!.    Carelessness;   negli- 
gence; inattention.— 2.  Act  oreft'ect  of  negligence. 
Gov.  nfthc  Tongue. 
INADVE'RTENT,  ?n-id-vlr'tint,  a.    [in  and  ad- 

vertens,  Latin.]  Negligt  lit;  careless. 
INADVE'RTEN TLY.   In-ad-vJi'tSnt-lJ,  ad.    [from- 

inadvertent.]  Carelfsly;  negligently.  Clarissa. 
INA'IDABLE,  in-ad'i-bl,  a.  [from  in  and  aid.]  Not 

to  be  assisted.  Shaks. 
INA'LIENABLE,  ln-aie'ylu-a-bl,a.  [in  and  aliena- 
ble.] That  cannot  be  alienated. 
INALIME'N  fAL,  ln-ai-4-m&n'l4l,  a.     [in  and  ali- 

mental.]  Affording  no  iioiirishraent.   Bacon. 
INAMI'SSIBLE,  In-a-mls'sft-bl,  a.  [iiiaraissible,  Fr.] 

Nor  to  be  lost.    Hammond. 
INA'NE,  in-nine',a.  [inanis,  Latin.]    Empty;  void. 

Locke. 
To  IXA'NI MATE,  1n-in'4-mite,  v.  a.  [in  and  am- 
ino, Latin.]  To  animate;  to  quicken.  Donne, 
IN  A'NIMATE,  in-an'4-mite.         >,„ 
INA'NIMATED,  lii-an'4-mi-lJd,  5"' 
[inaiiiraatus.  Latin.]  Void  of  life;  without anima- 
tion.  Bncm    Pope. 
INANITION.  in-anlsh'An,  s.  [inanition,  Francli.] 
Emptiness  of  body;  want  of  fulness  in  the  vessels  of 
the  animal.  Arbuthnot. 
INA'NITY,  ln-an'4-t4,  s.  [flom  inanis,  Latin.]  Emp. 

tiness;  void  space.  Digbif 
INA'PPETENCY,  in-3pp4-t&n-8j,  s.  [in  and  appC' 

tentia, Latin.]  WanlofSto   -ach  orappetite. 
INA'PPLICABLE,   in.ip'pli-ka-bl,  a.  [in  and   ap- 

plica' le]  Not  1^0  be  put  to  a  particular  use. 
INAPPLICA' !  ION,  in-ap-pli-k4'shfin,  s.  [inappli- 

c«iioii,  Fr.]  Indolence;  negligence. 
IN  A'PTITUDE,  in-ai)'i4-tfide,  s.  Cwt  and  aptitude.] 

Unfitness.  Burke.  ' 

INA'RABLE,  in-ar'r3-bl.  a.  [in  ahdaro,  Latin.]  Not 

capable  of  tillage.  Diet. 
To  INA'RCH.  In-arfsli',  v.  a.  [in  and  arch.]  in- 
arching  is  called  grafting  by  approach;  thisistjsed 
when  the  stock  Rud  the  tree  may  be  joined.  '^'aK*^ 
the  branch  yv^u  \u.i:Id2»ari7i,  and,  having-  fitted  it 
to  that  part  o!  tin  stock  where  you  intend  to  join 
it,  pare  away  the  rind  and  wood  on  one  side  alwut 
three  inches  in  length;  afterthesame  m»nu«  r  cut 
the  stock  or  branch  where  the  graft  is  to  be  united, 
so  that  they  may  join,  that  t!ie  sap  may  meet;  then 
cut  a  little  tongue  upwai-dsin  the  graft,  and  make 
II  notch  in  the  stock  to  admit  it;  whin  they  are 
joined,  the  tongue  will  prevent  their  slipjiing.  In 
this  manner  they  are  to  remain  about  fuurinonths, 
in  which  time   they  will   be  tufficiently  united. 


INC 


INC 


no,  raive,  nJr,  n3t;-t&be,  tib,  bAil;-^Il;— p&&tul;— ?/iin,  THii. 


TJie  operation  ii  always  perfonned  in  Ajn-ji  ov  Mu> . 

aud  is  commonly  pi-actistd  upon   oiHiii^es,  myrilus, 

j»s:iiint<,  wniiiuts.tigs,  iind  |>iiK'>>  Millei . 
INAKII'CULATE,     lii-ir-llk'd-l4te,     a.     [inaiti- 

ciiU-,  b'rciicii;  in  and  ai-ticulau-.|  Mo(  Ul(*'ix-d  wiili 

distinctnei:  likt?  lUitt  of  the  syllttblti    of  huiuan 

ipeecli.  Drydcii. 
INAUH'CLLATEI.Y,     fii-ir-tlk'ki-lite-li,       ad. 

[f'l'Oiii  iniirtiuulatc]  Not  distineily. 
INAUll'CULATliNhS.->,    ln-ii-t}K'ki-lile-n?g,    ». 

[t'l-um  inaniciilatK.]  (.'onrunon  iji  sounds;  wnui  d' 

djttiiictneM  ill  pronwrnicine. 
INAHIIFrCIAL,  iu-ii-tA.ft>li'll,  a.  [in  and  artifi- 
cial] Contrary  to  an.  Deny  uf  Piel.y. 
INAUTIKl'CIALLY,    iu-ir-iKi.h'Jl-A,    ad.    [fmrn 

iiiaitiljcial.J  Without  art;  in   a  ui&uncr  contrary 

to  the  rultj  oiart.  CulHer. 
JNATIK'NTION,   iu  It-i^n  sliin,  s.    [inattention, 

Fr.]  Wiii-^jarii;  nosjlipt-nci-;  ne^. vet.  Xogen. 
INAl  IK'MIVK,  lii-inf,iiiv,  a.    [iu  and  atten- 

live.]  Caivli-ss;  n-glifj-nt;  rewrdless. 
lNAU'DlH].ii,i^.iw'd4.bl,a.  [in  and  audibl. .]  Not 

to  be-  heard;  void  ol  sound.  S/iaks. 
To   1N.\U'GURA1E,  lu-iw'xfi-rite,  v.    ».   [inau- 

guro,  Latin.]  To  coiiipciatf;  to  invest  with  a  uew 

oAice  bv  solc-mniries.  Illation. 
INAUGURATION,  in-iw-ji-ii'shfin,  s.   [inaugu- 

raiiun,   Fr.  iuauguru,  Latin.]  Investiiuro    by    so- 

lc-iiuii;i(:s.  HmvrL 
INAURA'llON,  in.4w-r4'ib&n,  s.  [inauro,  Latin.] 

'ihe   uci  of  gilding  or  covering   with  tjuld.    Ar- 

buthnut. 
INAUSPI'CIOUS,  lii-Jw-spldi'Ss,  a.  [inand  auspi- 
cious.] llI-oiiiriird;xjiilui!.y;  uaronuiiiiie.  Crashmi'. 
INBE'ING,  ln-b4'lii)j.  s     [in  and  being.]  IiUitrciici.-; 

inirparableiit:is<  H  uits. 
I'N'BOKN,   In'bini,  a.  [in  and  bom-]   Innate;  iiu- 

plaiitrd  by  uatun-.    Ori/cJen. 
INBRE'ATHEU,  lii-jriTHd',  a.  [in  AOd  breath.] 

Insnii'ed;  iniii'M-d  by  ii.spirution.  Miltuii. 
INBREO,  iu'brJd,  a.   ['n  and  brrtl.J  Produced  by 

birth   aud  nature;  batched  or   geiitr.ited   witliiu, 

IN'CA.iti'ki,  s.  The  title  of  the  native  >overei;<ns  of 

Peru.  Reliertinn- 
To  INCA'GE,    iii-kidj.^',   v.  a.  [in  siid  cag:>:.]  To 

coop  up;  to  sliui  up;  to  Confine  in  a  c.i(;e,  or  any 

uari-ow  space.  Shons. 
INCALE'SCENCK,  f.i-ki-iJsSiuse,  ? 
INCALE'bCENCY,  t.-k4-lJ,'=Sn.s4,5'- 

[incalfsco,   Laiiu.]  'I'he  state  of  growing  warm; 

wartnib;  incipient  heat.  Ray. 
INCANTATION,   lu-kla-t^Sliftn,  i.    [incantatiuu, 

Kreiioh.]  Enchantuieut.   Hnlagh. 
INCA'NTA'IORY,iii-k4ii'ii-tiki.i,  a.  ffromincanto, 

Latin.]  Dealing  by  encln-iiment;  marital.  !irov.n. 
T'olNCA'N10N,ln.kln'i&ii,  v.  a.  [in  nnd  Clinton.] 

To  unite  to  a  canton  or  separate  community.  Au- 

duon. 
INCAPABI'LITY,  In  k.\-pa  bili-tJ,    \ 
INC.VPABLKNESS.  iii-ki'p4-bl-iii«.  J 

[Iroiu  iDCapnblr-.]   Inability   uutui-al;  disqiialifica- 

lion  legal.  Smkling. 
INtA'l*Ani.E,ln-k4'pa-bl,  a .  [incapable,  French.] 

— 1.  Wanting  power;  vi  anting  uiidersiniuiinir;  un- 
able to  com prcheud,  Irani,  or  iinderstund.  J'AaAr. 

—I.  Not  able  to  receive  any  thing.  Cla'ftuUn.—^. 

Unable;  not  equal  to  uny  thing.  SKaAu—i,   Di». 

qiiiilidei*  by  law.  S'u'//?. 
INCAPA'CIOUS,  ln-kft-p4'slidi,  a-  [in  and  enpaci- 

oii».]  Narrow;  ol  small  coiiient.  Burncf. 
INCAPA'ClOUSNEbS,  iii.ka-pi',has-n4s.   s-  [l'r<<m 

incapacious.]    Narrowness;     want   of   coiitulniug 

space.  .       ,     J      ,    , 

To   INCAPA'CITATE,  In-kl  pl/si-tite,  v.  a.  [In 

and  capacitate.]— 1.  Tn   disable;  to  Weaken.    Lift- 

fi-tsa.—i'  'I'o  disqualifv.  Ar/mlfinut. 
INCAP.VIITY,  lu-kl  pJj'A-ti,  s.  [iiicnpicile,   I  r.] 

— t.  XiUibility;   want  of  natural   power;   want   ui 

power  of  body;   want   of    cmaprelieiiViviniss    o»' 

inind.   Arhuthnot.—t.  Want  of  le<:il  qiialiliCilioiK. 
ToINI:A'KCERATE,  lii-kir\*.r4le,  v.   a.   [inciir- 

««iu,  X.aiin.J  1  o  iiu prison;  to  confin*. //trnry. 
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iNCAltCERA'TION.  lii-kir-si-ri'sliAn,  i.  [from 
incarcerate.]  Iniprisuuiuent,  confiueiuent. 

2'oINCA'HN,  In-Uiin,  v.  a.  [iucamo,  Latin.]  To 
cuM-r  with  llrsh.  H'licnmn. 

To  INCA'RN,  In-Klra',  v.  n.  To  breed  Oesh.    H^ise- 

llUill. 

ifl  iNCA'UNADINE,    In-ki/ol-dbe,  v.  a.  fincar- 

nadino,  pule  re<l,  IlaliaD.]   I'o  die  red-  This  word  i 

find  only  once.  Sliukt. 
To  INCA.'HNAT£,lii-Kar'nite,  r.  a.  pneamer,  Fr.] 

To  cloih.  with  tt<sb;  10  embody  with  Ursli. 
INCA'R.NA  IE,  li  1  iiuit^,  iMru  a.  [ii.earnat,Fr.] 

Cloili  d  wiih  llesh;  tnibodied  \„  (1.  »li.  Sanderion. 
iNCAKNA'lION,  li»-kii-u4Mifin,  ».   [incarnation, 

Kr.]— 1.    I'he  act   of  nssujr.ii'g  body.     Taylor.— 2. 

The  -itate  of  breeding  tiesli.  Iyiscm(/n. 
INCA'KNATIVE,  Inkir'nl-llv,  s.  [j  .camatif,  Fr.] 

A  medicine  thill  gciieii^cs  (1:sh.    H'Ueman. 
To  IMCA'SE,  ln-k4sp',  v- a.  [in  and  ease.]  I'o  cover; 

to  enclose;  to  inwi-ap.  Pu;ie, 
INt'AU'T10U.S,  lu-kiw'shas,  a.  [in  aud  cautious.] 

Unwary;  ncglig. m;  tii--<xil<-98.   Kctl. 
INCAU''IiOLaLY,iii-k.iw'shai-l4,  ad.  [from  incatii. 

lious.]  Unwarily;  heedlessly;  negligently.    Ar/jtUl» 

not. 
INCE'NDIARY,  l.i-,Ju'd4  a-ii,  or  in-sfn'ji  i-ri,  s. 

[iticeiidiarius,  IVi^in   inceiidu,  Latin.]—!.    One  who 

sets  huusrt  or  towns  on  fire  in  malice  or  for  rubbe- 
ry.—2.  One  who  inflames  fauiiuns,  or    promotes 

quarrels.  King  Charles.  BciuUij. 
INCE'NSE,  iii'sliise,   s.  [iucensum,  Latin;   cncens, 

French.]    I'eifiinie  esliakxl  by  fire  in  honour  Of 

some  i;od  or  goddess.  Prior.  ..  ^ 

7ii  IN'Ch'NSE,  ln-s4nse',  v.  a.  [incens«s.  Latin.]  To 

tiikiiidli  ior»ge;  to  liitlame  with  anger;  toeiiragej 

to  p.-yvoke;  to  exasperate.  Drydeu. 
INCh'NSEMEN  r,  li.-s&iise'm8nt,  s.  [from  incejise.J 

ilajfe;  li>ui;turi.  Shak*. 
INCE'NJjIO.V,  in-iSu'shfiii,  s.  [iiiceljsio,  Latin.]   Th« 

act  n."  kindling;  the  siftte  of  b-iiig  on  lire. 
L\'CE'N.SOK,h\-tiu\h;  s.  [U^tin]   A  kindlcrof  an- 

g?r;  au  inllanier  0*  passii'iiis.  Hayicard. 
IKCE'.VSORY,   lii-sSn's&i-4,  s-  [from  incense.]  The 

vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt  and  oflered.   Ain-f 

iiiort'i. 
INCE'NTIVE,  In-sSu'tlv,  s,  [ineentiviim,  Latin.]— 

1.  Th.ll    which    kiMdIfs.  King  Chaiks.—Z.  That 

'which  jirotukes;  that  which  encourages;    incite- 

n(eiii;  mollvc;  cncoiira-jeineut;  spur.   Addison. 
INCE'Nl'IVE,  iii-iSu'ilv,  a.  Ineiiiiig;  encouraging. 
INOE'P  1  ION,  io-sip'jh4u,s,  [inceptio,  Latin.]   Be- 

.'iiiniiiir.  Bacon. 
INCE'P  :  IVE,  lii-s&p  tiv,  a.    [uiceptivus,    Latin.] 

Ni.tinjf 'oegiuning.  Locke, 
INCE'PIOR,  iu-sip'tar,   s-  [Latin.]    A  beginner; 

one  w'm  if  in  hi<  ruilinieins. 
INCERA' TION,  l.n-i4.r.\  Mian,  s.   fincoro,    Latin.] 

The  act  ofcoverin,T  with  wiix. 
INCE'RlirUDE,    lu-sli'ii-iWe,  %.    rmcertitude, 

Pieucli;  incerlitudo,  Laiiu.]    Uncertainty;  doubt- 
fulness. 
INCE'SS.\N1",  lii-sSs'silnt,  a.  [inand  ce!$.tns,  Lst.] 

Unceasing;  uiiiuieriiiiued;  continual;  uiiiuterrupt- 

ed.     Pov. 
I.N'CE'.S^.VN'VLY,  lii-«4s'>4ni-li,  ad.  fnim  incessant.] 

Witliiuii  iiitcrinis«ioti;  continually.  AJdUon. 
IN'CE-S'I",  lii'sisi,  s  [iiicesie,  French;  iiice«tam,  I^it.] 

Unnaiur'l  and   cnmt.ial   conjuiiciiou  of  fersom 

wiUiin  dii;aei  pruliibii'd.  Sfiuks. 
INt'E'SrUOUS,   ln-s*s'i$h6  As,  a.  pi'cestv  nx,    Fi.] 

Guilty  ufinceti;  guilty  of  uimaln.al'cuhMtjitaiiou. 

INCE'SIUOU.SLY,  In-sJs'tOii-is-lJ,  a.V  [fron\ 
ineeit'Miiu.J    \V'i,h  nniiutiirallovc.    Or'jlri. 

INCH,  iiisii,  s.  [iiic  ,  Sa.i.  uiiciu,  Latin.]— 1.  K  men- 
xureofl-n^lb  suiipo-cd  equ:il  lo  thrve  graiusof 
barl.-y  hiid  end  t.> .  iicV;  the  twelllh  part  of  u  t^iot. 
Holder.— 2.  A  pniverUial  name  for  a  snudl  quavi>- 
ty.— 3.    A  nice  |>oiiilol'time.     Sliaku 

To  INCH,  iu.il,  v.  ».  [f  iim  the  «onii.]—l.  To  drive 
by   iucll,^.     liruiicn.~Z.   To  deitlout  by   iuehe*; 


To  INCH,  iuah 

a  tiiiiiu 


parilvely. 
i,>.  II. 


Toadvauce  or  rci>.-<!  ali'it!;  at 


(*i2) 


INC 


INC 


File,  flr,  fill,  f4t;-mt,  mttj-plne,  pln;- 


\'>iCH£D,  Insht,  a.  [with  a  word  of  number  before 
it.]  Cuiiiikiiiiiig  incites  ill  length  or  breadth. 

f  NCHIHIN,  lii'tshi-iiln,  s.  Some  of  the  inside  ofa 
di  t-r.     Ainsii  urtli. 

l^NCHMEAL,  li.sh'mile,  s.  [inch  and  meal.]  A 
piece  an  incli  long.    SImks. 

To  INCHOATE  ■lnt,-'k6-4te,  v.  a.  [inchoo,  Latin.] 
To  befjin;  to  Coniii.eiic> .  Raleigh, 

ftJCHOA'TION,  liig-ki-i'Mian,  :i.  [inchoatus,  Lat] 
Inception;  btginniii);    Hiile- 

I'NCHOATIVE,  ii,-,i'4.tlv,  a.  [incho«tivus,  Latin.] 
Inceptive;  nutiiig;  inchoatiun  or  beginning. 

To  INCI'DK.  l-side',  v.  a.  [from  iiicido,  Latin.]  To 
cut.  Medicines  incidc  which  consist  of  pointed 
particles,  b>  which  the  pointed  particles  of  other 
bixlies  are  tlividt  d    Ouincij. 

INCIDENCE,  !n's4.<i|i.se,    } 

I'NCIDENCY,  in'se.tljn-s4.  J^' 
[incido,  lofail,  Latin;  incidence,  French.]— 1.  The 
direction  with  which  one  body  strikts  upon  ano- 
ther; a)id  the  angle  m-.<de  by  that  lin.-,  and  the 
plane  struck  upon,  is  called  the  angle  of  iticiileme. 
Quini-y.—2.  [Ineidens,  Latin.]  Accident;  bap; 
casualt).  Shckspeave. 

i'NCIDENT  In'si-dSnt.  a.  [incident,  French;  inei- 
dens, Latin.]—!.  Casual,  fortuitous;  occasional; 
ha|>pening'  accidentally;  falling  in  beside  the  main 
design.  lVatt.i.—%.  Happening;  apt  to  happen. 
South. 

I'NCIDENT,  ln's4<lJnt,  s.  [incident,  French.] 
Something  happening  beside  the  main  design; 
Casualty. 

INCIDE'NTAL,  in-s^din'tai,  a.  Incident;  casual; 
happening  by  chance.  Millvtt. 

INCIDE'NI  ALLY,  iii-si-dln'tai-i,  ail.  [from  inci- 
dental.J  Beside  the  main  design;  occasionally. 
San  ■krsiin. 

I'NCIDENTLY,  ln'si-dlnt-l4,  ad.  [from  incident.] 
Occasiuuall) ;  by  the  liye;  by  the  way.  Bcvon. 

To  INCI'NERATE,  in-sin'njr-iie,  v  a.  [ia  and 
cineris,  Latin]  Tohurn  to  ;ishes.  Harvey. 

I>XINERA'TION,  In-sln-nJr-a'slian.  s.  [incinera- 
tion,  French.]  The  act  of  burning  any  thing  to 
ash(>s.  Boyte. 

INCIRCUMSPE'CTION,  In-sir-kam-spfek'shftn,  s. 
[in  and  ciicnnispection.]  Want  of  caution;  want 
of  heed,  hi  oiitji. 

INCrSED,  lii-si/.<l',  a.  [incisus,  Latin.]  Cut;  made 
by  cutting      U^iseninn, 

lNCIaIOV,lii-slzh'aii,s.  [incision.  Fr.]—1.  A  cut;  a 
wound  made  with  a  sharp  instrument.  Smith.— 2. 
Division  of  viscisities  by  medicines.  Baron. 

INCrsiVE,  !ri-s}Mv.  a.  [incisif,  French,  liom  inci- 
sus, Latin.]  Having  the  quality  of  cutting  or  di- 
viding.    D'yle. 

INCl'SOn,  }i>-l'v6r,  s.  rincjsor,  Latin.]  Cutter; 
tooth  in  the  (bi-.  -pnrt  ofilie  mouth. 

INCl'SORY,  ln-sl',fii-6.  a.  [incisoire,  French.]  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  cutting. 

INCISURE,  jn-s1sh'i!iie,s.  fii;cisum,  Latin.]  A  cut; 
anap'  rture.  Derharii. 

INCITA' HON,  iii-si-ti-shfin,  s.  [incitatio,  Latin.] 
Incit  ment;  iiie  mivi ;  motive.  Broun. 

ToINCI'TE,  In-slte',  v.  a.  [incilo.  Latin.]  To  stir 
up;  to  push  forward  in  a  purpose;  to  animate;  to 
spur;  to  ni-ge  on.  S^niff 

INCrTEMENT,!ti-slt.'in5i>t,  s.  [from  incite]  Mo- 
tivi:;  incentive;  impulse;  inciting  power-  Milton. 

INCrviL,  fns'fv'vil,  a.  [incivil,  French.]  Unpo- 
lished. 

INCIVI'LITY,  in-si-vll'i-ij.  s  [incivility,  French] 
— 1.  Want  of  courusy;  rudeness.  Tillulion.~2.  Act 
ofrudtnes^.     Tat/lor. 

INCLE'MKNCY.  In-klJm'mgn-sJ,  s.  [inclemt  i.tia, 
Latin.]  Uiniiercifnlness;  tru>  Ity;  severity;  har>lf 
ness;  ronghnesi.  Dnirfm. 

INCLKMKN  T,  l.i-kiJn/mJiit,  a.  [in  and  clemins, 
Latin.]  Tnmeioifnj;  unpit)ing;  %oid  of  tend<  r- 
ni  ss;  li:ii«li.     Millnn 

INCLI'NARLE.  Iii.kll'ii4-bl,  a.  [iiH  linahilis  Latin.] 
— 1.  Having  a  jiroiH-iision  of  will;  favourably  dis- 
posed; willing.  Huukcr,~2,  Having  a  tendencv. 
Bentlnij. 

INCLINA'TION,  In-kli-ni'shan,  s.  [inclinai»on,Fr. 
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inclinatio,  Latin.]—!.  Tendenoy  toward  any^int* 
Nnvton.~2.  Natural  aptness.  Addison.— i.  Pro- 
pension  of  mind;  favourable  disposition.  Clarendon. 
— 4.  Love;  alfectiun.  Vrydcn.—S.  Disposition  of 
mind.  Shaks.—6.  The  tendency  of  the  magueiical 
needle  to  the  East  or  West.— 7.  [In  pharmacy.jj 
The  act  by  which  a  clear  litiiior  is  poured  otf  by 
only  stopping  thi  vessel.    Qt:iiku- 

INCLl'NATORY,  In-klin'a-iai-i,"  a.  [froni  incline.^ 
Having  a  quality  of  inclining  to  one  or  uthet'. 
Brotvn, 

INCLI'NATORILY,  ln-klln'4tai-4-l4,  ad.  [from 
inclinator).]  Obliquely;  with  nidtnulion  to  oite 
sidt  or  the  otlier.     Brtrwn. 

To  INCLINE,  In-kllne',  v.  a.  [incline,  Latin.]—!. 
'Jo  bend;  to  lean;  to  tend  toward  any  part.  Brojvn, 
— 2.  To  be  favourably  disposed  to;  lo  feel  desire 
beginning.  S/uikj/Kore. 

To  INCLI'NE,  Jnklin  ',v.a.-I.  To  give  a  tendenk 
cy  or  direction  to  any  place  or  slate.  Milton.— 2. 
To  mill  thi  desire  toward  any  thing.- 3.  To  btud; 
to  incurvate.    Dri/den. 

To  l.NCLl'P,  Ill-klip'',  v.  a.  [in  and  clip.]  To  grasp; 
to  enclose;  to  surround.     Shak-ipearc. 

T..  INCLO'ISTER.  1n-kl6!s'tfir,  v.  a.  [in  and  clois- 
ter.]    To  shut  npi  II  a  cloister. 

To  INCLO'UD,  lu^xlidd',  v.  a.  [in  and  cloud.]  To 
darken;  to  obscur. .  Shnkspenre. 

To  INCLU'DE,  liiklide',  v.  a.  [includo,  Latin.]—!. 
To  enclose;  to  shut.— 2.  To  comprise;  to  compre- 
hend.    Baton. 

INCLU'SIVE,  fn-kli'slv,  a.  [inclusif,  French.]— 
1.  Endosing;  encircling.  S/taka.—i.  Corapre" 
hunded  in  tlie  sum  or  number. 

INCLU'SIVELY,  ln-kli'slv-l4,  *d.  [from  inclusive^ 
The  tiling  mentioned  reckon,  d  into  the  aci'0unt> 
From  Sunday  to  Sunday  inclusively;  thatistakius 
both  Sundays  into  tlie  reckoning- 

INCOA'GULABLE,   luko  4^'gi-ia-bl,  a.  [in  and 

coagulable]  Ineapat>leof  coiicrttiou. 

INCOEXI'S  1  ENCE,  in-ko-Jg-z!s'i6iise,  s.  [in  an4 
CO,  xistence.]  The  quality  of  not  e.\isting  togetlier. 
Lorke. 

INCO'G,  ln-k6g',  ad.  [corrupted  by  mutilation  from 
iiicoi;nito, Latin.]  Unknown,  in  private. 

INCO'GITANCY,  In.k^d'ifc-ijnsi,  s.  [incogit«nti% 
Latin]     Want  of  thou,  ht.    B""le. 

INCO'GITATIVE,  !N-k3(l'ji-i4-tfv,  a.  [in  and  cogi- 
tative.] Wanting  the  power  ot  thought,     Locke. 

INCO'GNITO,  Iii-k6g'nj.t6,  ad.  [incoguitus,  Latin.] 
In  a  statr  of  coiici  almtiit.     Prior. 

INCOHE'RENCE,  In-k6-h4'i5nse.7 

INCOHK'RENCY.ln-ko-hfrJn-si.j 

[in  and  coherence.] — 1.  Want  of  connection;  incon- 
gruity; inconsi  quence;  want  of  dependance  of  one 
pan  upon  another.  Locke.— 2.  Want  of  cohesion; 
looseness  of  material  parts.     Boyle^ 

INCOHE  RENT.'iii-k6-h4'iJnt,a.  [in  and  coherent.'^ 
— 1.  Inconsequential;  inconsistent.  Locke.— 2. 
Witliout  cohesion;  loose-     IVuoihvard. 

INCOHK'REN  i  LY,  ln-k6-h4'iJnt.li,ad.[from  iiico- 
hei-ent.]  Inconsistently;  inconsequentially.  Broo. 

INCOLU'.MIfY,  ln-kili'm4-tJ,  s.  [incoluinitas, 
I,.atiii.]  Safety;  security.     Hu7vel. 

INCOMBUSTIBI'LITY,  li;.:>dm-bas-t4-bll'4  tj,  s. 
[liom  incombustible.]  The  quality  of  resisting  fire. 
Kai/. 

INCOMBU'STIBLE,  In-kom-bas'ti-bl,  a.  [incom- 
bustible. Fr.]  Not  to  be  consumed  bj  fire.  Wilkiru, 

INCOMHU'STIbLENKSS,  in-lidm-bas'l4-bl-iiiS«,  s. 
[fmm  incombustible.]  The  quality  of  not  being 
wustt'il  bv  fire. 

I'NtOME,in'l>ain,s.  [in  and  come.]  KevcDuej  pro- 
(tiiceof  any  tiling.  5'o«</;. 

INfOMMENSURABI'LlTY,  InkOm-men-shO-ra- 
bll'4-i4, s.  [Irom  incommensurable.]  Ihe  ktate  of 
one  tiling  with  respect  to  another,  when  they  can- 
not he  compared  by  any  Coniinou  ini  atuiv. 

INCOMME'NSURABLK,  ln-UOiii-niSn'sli\i-ia-bl,  a. 
[ill,  eon,  and  meiuuraliilis,  Latin.]  Not  to  be  it- 
dnc.d  to  any  measure  common  to  both.  «>;«*. 

INCOMME'NSURATE,  lii-kOm-miiiMm-rftle,  a. 
[in,  con, and  mensura,  Latin]  Not  adtuilliu^  one 
coiumou  uie«sui'e.  More,  Huiucr, 
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To  INCO'MMODATE,  In-kSii'mo  dite,  >  ..  . 
To  INCOMMO'DE,  lii-k3ni  miile',  V 

[iiicuininotio,    Latin.]  To  he  inconvenient    to;  fo 

hiiulcr  or  emliarrass   without  verj-  great  injury. 

If'OMhrar/t. 

INCOMMO'DIOUS,   in-kdm-m6'(l4-a<,  or  In-kftm- 

m6'j4-ds,   a.  [incominodii.':,    Lat.]    liicon»'eniiiit; 

Vf^atioll^  witlioui  preat  inischiet.  Hookei: 

INCOMMO'DIOUSLY,     ln-k6in-iiiA'(li-ft»-lJ',      ad. 

[Iroiii  iiicoDiinodions.]  Inconveiiientlv;  nut  at  east. 

INCOMMO'DIOUSNKSS,   in-koMi-nii'di-as-iiis,    s. 

[from  iiiC'MHPnwliuus.]  Incoiivenipuct-.    Burnet. 
INCOMMO'DIIY,  iii-kSni.m6il'4-iJ,  s.    [incomino- 
dii^, Fr.]  Inconvenicnct';  tri'iihle.  IVnltnu. 
INCO.MMUNICABI'LIIY,   !ii-kS>i>mA-i>4-kS.bll-4- 
ti,  s.  [from  inconimiinicublo.]  The  quality  of  not 
bfincf  impartible. 
INCOMMUNICABLE,  In-kom-mi'ni-ka-bl,  a.  [in- 
communicable, French  ] — 1.  Not  impartible;  not 
to  b    made  the  common  rii-ht,  property,  or  quality 
of  more  than  one.  Stitliiig^eet —2.  Not  to  be  ex- 
pressed: not  to  be  told. 
INCOMMU'NICABLY,    fn-kdm-m&'ni  ki-blJ,    ad. 
[from   iiic»mmiinie:ible.J  In    a  manner  not   to  be 
impartetl  or  communicated.  Hakeivill. 
INCOMMU'NICATING.   !ii-k3m-m&  n4-ki-t1np,  a. 
[in  and   communicating.]  Having  no  intercourse 
with  each  oih.r.  Hnic. 
INCOMP A'CT.  ln-kdm-T>akt',  ■)  „ 

lNCOMPA'CTKD,ln-k4m  pJk'tJd,  3 

[in  and  compacted.]  Nor  join  d;  not  cohering^. 
INCO'MPAKABLK.   !■  - -6iM'pi.i5-bI.  a.   [incompa- 
rabk",  French  ]    Exciileiit  above   compart-:  excel- 
lent b  vond  all  conip.tilion.  Sirltie'/-  Orifikn. 
INCO'MPARABLY.   1n-k6m'para-lili,     ad.    |from 
incomparable.] — l.    Be\ond   comparison;   without 
competition.   Hnoker. — 2.  Excellently;  to  the  liigh- 
ost  dfifree.  Afl'liton. 
INCOMPA'SSIONATE.  Ink3m-pa'>h'an-ite,  a.   [in 

and  eoinpassioiiale.]  Void  ol  pity. 
INCOMPATIBI'LI  lY,  ln-k4m-pat.J.bll'i-ti,  s.  [in 
and  competo,  Latin.]  Inconsistency  of  one  thing 
with  another.  Hale. 
INCOMPATIBLE.  ln-kom-p5t'4-bl, a. [in  and  com- 
peto   Latin.]    Inconsistent    with   something  else; 
such  as  cannot  subsist  or  cannot  be  possessed  toge- 
ther with  sometbiny  -Ue.  Siirkling. 
INCOMPA'TIBLY,  |n-k6m.pat'i  bl4,  ad.  [from  in- 

comiiHtible.]  Iiieon<istently. 
INCO'MPKTENCY,  In-kdm'pJ-tSn-si,  s.  [incompe- 
tence, French.]  Inability;  want  of  adequate  abili- 
ty or  qualiticaiion. 
INCO'MPKTENT,  ln-k8m'!.J-tJnt,a.  [in  and  com- 
petent, French.]  Not  suitable;    not  ad.  quate;  not 
proportionate.  Unittn) 
INCO'.MPETENILV,  In-kain'pi-tJnt-li,  ad.  [from 

incoiiipetent.]  Unsuital'lr;  unduly. 
INCOMPLE'  lE.}n.k6m-]»i*ie'.a.  [in  and  complete.] 

Not  p^rf  ct;  not  finished.  Hnnkfr. 
INCOMPLIC  lENKSS,    In-kdm-plite'nJs,   s.  [from 
incomplete.]  Imperfection;  unfiiiislu-d  state.  Roijle. 
INCOMPLI'ANCK.  iiikdm-pllinse,  s,  [in  and  com- 
pliance ]—l.    UntractabI' ness;    impracticableness; 
cniitridictious  temper.    TUlut3on.—2.    Refusal   of 
complianci'.  Ros'rrs. 
INCOMPO'SED  In  k6m-p<Szir,  a.  [in  and  compos- 

ed.]  Disiuibeil;  discomposed; disDnlen-d.  Hnofl. 
INCOMPOSSIBI'LITY.     In.k6in-|.ds-si-bll'4.i4,     s. 
[from  incompnssihle.]  Quality  of  being  nut  i)ussible 
but  by  the  negation  or    destruction  of  something 
else.     More. 
INCOMPO'SSIBLE,   In-k^m-pfts'si-W,  a.  [in,  con, 

and  pos>;ibIe.l  Not  imsxible  toi^tbi  r. 
INCOMPKEHF.NSlBrLITY.      In-kSm-pribJii-s*- 
■    bll'4  ti,  s.  [incompreb'  nsibilit^.  French,  from    in- 
comprehensible.]  Unconceivableness;    superiority 
to  human  understaniling. 
INCOMPREHl'/NSIBLK.    ln-kAmpr*-h?n's4-bl,  a. 
[incomprehensible,  French.] — 1.    Not  to    be  con- 
ceivi'il;  iiDi  to  l>e  fully  uiulerstootl.  Hn»imonfl.—2. 
Not  fo  heeon'aim  d.  Unokrr, 
INCOMPRF.HE'NSIBLENKSS,     In.kam-pri-hJn'- 
si-bl-nis,  s.  [trom  incomprehensible.]  Unconceiv- 
Ableness.  IVatU, 
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INCOMPREHE'NSIBLY,  fn-kSm-prl-hSn'sJ-blt 
ad.  [from  nicumprehensible.]  In  a  manner  not  fo 
be  conceived.  Locke. 
INCOMPRKHE'NSIVE,  !n-k6m.pr4.bJn's1v,  a. 
[Latin,  contrar)  to,  and  Coniprehendu,  to  conipre. 
h  ml.]  Not  ciimpi'<  h'lisive. 
INCOMPKKHE'NSIVENKSS,   ln-k6m-pr4-bSn'slT- 

nis.  s.  'I'll    quality  of  1)1  ingincompi-ihensive. 
INCO.MPKE'SSIBLE.  in-kftm-prjs'si-bl,  a.  [incom- 
pressible,  French.]  Not  capable  of  being  forced  in- 
to less  space.  Clieyne. 
INCOMPUKSSIBl'LI  lY,  in-k5m-prl».s4-bll'i-t*,  R. 
ffi-om  incompressible.]  Incapacity  to  be  squeezed 
into  less  room. 
INCONCU'RRING,  In-kdn-kfii-'lng,  a.  finland  con- 
cur.] Not  concurring    Brou-ii. 
INCONCE'ALABLK.  in.u5ns4'ia-bl.  a.  [in  and  con. 
ceal]  Not  to  be  bid;  not  to  be  kept  secret.  Bmvn. 
INCONCE'IVABLE.  In-k6n-s4'va-bl,  a.  [inconceiva- 
bl(.  French.]    Incomprehensible;    not   to  be  con- 
ceived by  the  mind.  Newton. 
INCONCETIVABLY,     In-k6e.s4'v4-bl4,   ad.    [from 
inconceivable.]  In  a  manner  beyond   comprehen- 
sion. 
INCONCE'PTIBLE,    ln.kdn-gjp't4-bl,  a.    [in  and 
cone,  ptible.]  Not  to  be  conceived;   incompreheiui- 
ble;  inconceivable.  Hale. 
INCONCLU'DENT.    in-kdn-kli'dint,   a.    [in  and 
cuncludcns,    Latin.]    Inferring  no    consequence. 
Ayti_ff'e. 
INCONCLU'SIVE,  fn.kSn-kli'itv,  a.  [in  and  con- 
clusive.] Not  enforcing  any  determination  of  the. 
mind;  not  -xhibiting cogent  evidence. 
INCONCLU'SIVELY,  in-kou-klA'slv-li,  ad.    [from 
inconclusive.]  Without  any  such  evidence   as  de- 
termines the  iinderstaiidinr. 
INCONCLU'SIVENESS.       !n-k3n-kl&'slv-njt,      •. 
[from  inconclusive.]    Want  of  rational  cogency. 
Locke. 
INCONCOC'T,  !ii.k8nJ<3kt',  ") 

INCONCO'CTED,  in-k3n-kak't?d.  S*' 

[in  andcoi.coct.]  Unripened;  immature.  Hale. 
INCONCO'CTION,   In-k^n-kSk'shAn,  s.   [fiom   ip- 

concoct.]  The  slate  of  being   indigested.  Bncon. 
INCO'NDITK,  In-kdii'dite,  a.   [inconditus,  Latin,] 

Irregular;  rude;  nnpulished.     P/iitips. 
INCONUI'TIONAL,  In-kon-dlsli'fti.-il,  a.   [in  and 
conditinnal.]   Having     no    exception,    or  limit** 
tioii.     Broiun. 
INCONDI' nONATE.    In-kin-tlhl/flii-ite,    a.  [in 
and  conditioi).]  Notlimited;  not  restrained  by  any 
conditions.  Biitfle. 
INCONFO'HMiVy,    in-kdn-fSi'mi-ti,    $.    [in    and 
conformity.]     Incompliance  with    the  practice  of 
others. 
INCONKU'SION,  In-kin-fi'shftn,  s.  [in  and  coufu* 

sion.]   Distinctness.  Bacon. 
INCO'NGUUENCE,    Jn-kSngrS-Snse,  s.  [in    and 
congruence.]  Uusuitableiiess;  want  of  adnptation. 
Boi/lr. 
INCONGRUTTY,  lii.kan-grW-t4,  s.   r'noongruit*, 
Fi-'nch.]— 1.  Uiisiiitableness  of  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther.—2.  Inconsist  ney;  inconsequence;  absuixlity^ 
impi-opritty.    J)njtlrri.—3.  Uisagivement  of  parts; 
want  of  sviiimetr).   Donne. 
INCO-NGliUOL'S,     In-kdiig-gvi-as,    a.    [incongrU, 
Fr.]— I.    Uiisiiituble;   nut  fitting.   StiUingJlett.—%. 
Inconsistent ■.  absiirtl. 
INCONGRUOUSLY,  ln-kiiiig'grJ-ilj-l4,  ad.  [from 

inconirriious.]  Improperly;  iiiiiith. 
INCONNK'.XF.DLY,  1ii-kdn-n*U'«Sd-li,  ad.    [in  and 

connex.l  Witlioiit  any  connexion  or  dependance. 
INCO'NSCIONAIII.E,  In-U^nMiftn-i-bl,  a.  [in   ami 
conscioiiuble.]  Void  of  the  sense  of  good  and  evil. 
Sltcnier, 
INCO'N.SEQUENCE,  In-kan'si-kwinse,  s.    [incon- 
sequence,  French;  inconsequentin,    Latin.]  Incoii- 
clusiveness;  want  of  Just  iiifi  reiice.    SlUliiie/lfef. 
iNCO'NSK.qUEN  r    fJi-kin'si-Uwi'nt,    a.    [in  and 
conjeqiiens,  Latin.]  Wiihniit  just  conclusion;  wiih- 
oHt  regular infert'iice.  Brown. 
INCONSEqUKNITAL,    1n-kan.s*-kw*nM.ai.     a. 

Not  leading  to  Coinequenc<>s.     CliesltrJietJ. 
INCONSl'DEllABLE,    In-k5n.5ld'ii--4bl,    a.     [in 
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fl]id  Considerable.]  Unworthy  of  notice;  iiniiiipor- 

taiit. 
INCONSI'DER.ABLENESS,  In-kon-sld'Jr-a-bl-nSs, 

s.  [from  inconliUerable.]   Small  importance.   Til- 

lotson. 
INCONJI'DF.RACY,  !i)-kon-slil'Jr-i.s4.  J.  [from  in- 

conjiderati .]  'Jlioiiglitl-'ssnew.    Chestevjicltl' 
INCONSl'DEKATE,  iii-k3r.-slu'Sr-4u-,  a.   [incoii- 

siJfraius,  La't]— 1.   Careless;  ilioiightk-ss;    negli- 

Rent;  iiistteiitivc;  iiiailvt rtt-nt.  Domie.—2.  Wajit- 

iiip  (iue  regard.  Dtcay  of  Piefj. 
INCONSl'DERATELV,      in  k6ii-sld'gr-ite-li,    ad. 

[from  inconsidtrale.]  Negligenlly;    thoughtlessly. 

Addison. 
INCONSl'DERATENESS,  lii-kdii-slcl'Sr-itt^nSs,  s. 

[from  inconsiderate.]  Carelesness;  tiiougljtlesness; 

mglig'  nee.  TUlatson. 
INCONSIUERA'  I  ION,      !u.k4n.sld-§r-i'«hfln,     s. 

inconsideratiou,   Fr-^nch.l  Want  of  thought;  inat- 
tention; in;idvei-tr)ict-.    'lurjlor. 
INCONSl'S  I'ING,    lu-kon-ils'iing,  a.  [in  and  con- 
sist.] Not  consistent;  incuiiipatible  with.  Dryden. 
INCONSl'STENGE,  In-kdii-us'lSiisf,  K 
INCONSl'S  rKNCy,  ii.-kon-sli'tSn-si,  5 

[from  inconsistent.]—!.    Such  opposition  as  that 

one   proposition  infers  the  negative  of  the  other; 

Buch  contrarii-ty  thai  both  cannot  hi  togethf  r.— 2. 

Absuitiiiy  in  argument  or  narration;  argument  or 

narrative  where  oni-   part  destroys  the  other.— 3. 

Incongruii).      Sivijt.—A,    Unsleailincss,  changfa- 

hlpness. 
INCONSl'STENT,   In-kSn-sis'tSr.t,  a.  pn  ami  con- 
sistent]—!.  Incompatible;    not    suitaide;   incon- 
gruous.   Clnrendun.—%,    Contrary.  Locke— 3>  Ab- 
surd. 
INCONSl'STENTLY,  In-kS:  .as'lJnt-14,  ad.    [from 

inconsistent.]  Absuvdlj^  incongruously;  with  self- 

contriidictio.n. 
INCONSO'JLABLE,   in-kon-so'li-bl,  a.    ['"fonsola- 

ble,  Flench;  in  aod  console.]  Not  to  br  comfoneil; 

son-owful  beyond  susceptibility  of  comfort;  unable 

to  conqui-r  grief.   Fiddt's. 
INCO'NSONAnCY,  ln-k3n'»o.nJn-sJ.     s.   [in   and 

consonancy.]  Disagrrenit  nt  wiihiivelf. 
INCONSPI'CUOUS,  ill  k6n-s()lk'4-fis,    a.   [in    and 

conspicuous.]    Indiseernible;   not   perceptible   by 

the  sight. 
INCO'NSTANCY,  in-kSu'stHn-sJ,  s.  [jnconstamis 

Latin.]  Vnsttndiness;  want  of  steady   adherence; 

Tnutabdit^-.  K'oudnai'''- 
INCCNSTANT,  in-k6ii'6tafit„  a.    [inconstant,  Fr. 

inconstans,  L«t.] — 1.  Noi    linn    in   n  solution,  not 

steady   in  aftection.    Sidney.— 2.  Changeable;  mii- 

tabls;  variable.  Sha/cs. 
INCONSU'MABLE,    iv,-k6n-su'ii.i-bl,  a.    [in  and 

consum>'.]  Not  toI>e  wastH.  Iiroi:n. 
INCONSU'MMAl  E,  i.i-KS.-s&m'iniiP   a.  [from  in 

and  consu'nmate  T  Notconipieii  d.  Hale. 
INCONSU'MPTIBI.E,  ln-l<6n.sftinii'ti-\.l,  a.    Not  to 

be  spent;  not  to  be  brouglit  rv  an  end.    Dig'ti/. 
INCONTE'SrABLE,  iii-k<5ii-ijst't4bl.    a.    [It.con- 

testnbk,   Fr.]  Not  to   Ix?  disputtd;    not  admitting 

del>nie;  ■  ncontrovertibU;.   t.trke. 
INCONTE'STABLY,   iii-USH-iJs'iabli,  ad.    [from 

iHContestable.]  Indispniibly;  uiiComri>veitibly. 
INCONri'CiUOUS,ln-k6n-lig'g{l  fls,  a.  [in  and  coii- 

tigiions.]  Not  touching  <>«ch  othtrr;  not  joined  to- 

grther.  Boyle 
INCO'N  IINENOE,  ln4.5n'ii-ntnse,   ? 
INCO'NTINKNCV,  in-kSn'ii-nJn-si,  T" 

[incontinentia,    Latin.]    Iiwbility  to   restrain  the 

appeti<e<i'mohnitity.  Milton. 
INCO'NTINENT,    in.kdn'ti-nJnt,  a.  [inconlinens. 

Lat.] — 1.  Cnchsste;  indnlging  unlawful  pleasure. 
—2.  Shunniogd  lay;  ioiufdiste     S/inks. 
INCO'NTINENTLY,  In-k6n'i4-njut-li,  ad.    [f'-om 
incontinent.]— I.  Uncliastely;  without  restraint  of 
the  appetites — 2.  Immediately;  at  once.  An  obso- 
lete sense-  Spenser. 
INCONTROVE'KTIBLE,   Inkon-tro-vir'ti-bl,     a. 
[in   and    controvertible.]  Iiidisputahle;    not  to  he 
■disputed. 
INCONTKOVE'RTIBLY,  in.kdn-ui-v8r'iJ.blJ,  ad. 
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[from  incontrovertible.]  To  a  degrefe  beyond  ooa- 

Iroversy  or  dispute.  B/'own. 
INCONVE'NIENCE,  In-kSii-vi'iii-l'iisc,  ?  , 
INCON  VK'NIENCl,  ii  .i.4„.vi'ii4-in-si.  J 
[inconrenieiit.   Fr.]— 1.   Unfitness;,  iiiexpedience. 
Hooker.— i   Disadvantage;  cause  of  uneasiness;  dif- 
ficulty. 'tiiltiUon. 
INCONVE'NIENT,  in-k6n-v4'iii-int,  a.    [inconve- 
nient. Fr.]— 1.    Incomniii'iions;    disadvautagioui* 
Smnlridgc.—%.  Unfit;  iuexiiediini. 
INCONVENIENTLY,  iu-k6i>-vi'iit-fi.t-l^,.^d.  [from, 
inconvenient.]—!.    Unfitly;    incommodiously.— 2. 
Vnsi^sonably.  Ainsworth 
INCONVE'RSABLE,  In-kon-vJi-'sa-bl,  a.   [in    and 
convirsable.]  lncommunic:itive;  imsocial.  More- . 
INCONVE'R'IIBLE,    iii-k6fi-v4i-'t4-bl.  n.   [in  and 

eonverlible.]  Not  tn>nsiiint.-\ble.    Brau-n. 
INCONVI'NCIBLE,    lii-kdii-vii/st-bl,  a.   [in    and 

connncibie.]  Not  to  be  cunvinwd. 
INCONVI'NcIhLY,:  in-l>dn-)lr.'sA-bl4,    ad.    [from 
inconvincible.]     Without  admitting     connction. 
Brnm. 
INCO'N Y,  in-k6n'n4,  a.  [from  in  and  conn,  to  know.J 
—1.  Uiikarued;  aitUss.-r2.  In  Scotland  it  denotes 
rnischiivoiislv  wnlucUv.  Shnks. 
iNCO'JtPOUAL,  ia-kii^po-rai,  «•  [in  and  corporal.] 
Immateri»l;  distinct  Irom    mattt  r;    distinct  from 
biwly-  Raleigh. 
INCORPORA'LIiY,     in-kir-po-rai'i-tj,    J.  [incor- 

poralite,  Fivnch.]    Ininiateriali  ■  ss. 
INCO'RPORALLY, in-k6rp6-r41-i,  ad.  [from  incor- 

poral.]  Without  matter.. 
To  INCO'RPORA  IE,  in-kii-'pirAte,  v.  a.    [inoir. 
^  purer,   French.] — 1.  'l"o  mingle  dittVrent  ingredi- 
ents so  as   they  stivll  make    one    ma»s-  Bccon.— 2, 
'I'o  conjoin  ir.separablj.  AAaA'f.— 3.  To  foiin  into  a 
corporation,  or  body  politick.  Careiv.—i.  To  unite; 
to  assiiiinte.   Addison.— 5.   I'o     embody.    Siitneyt^ 
SliUihgfiet. 
To  lNCt/RPOR.\TE,Jiik6i-'po.rite,v.  n.  To  unite 

into  one  mass.  Boyle. 
INCO'RPORA'IK.  ia-k^i'p6-rite,a.  [in  and  corpo- 

rate]  Imiiiaterial;  iiiiBivdied.  Ralrig/i. 
INCOKPOR A'TION,  in-kii-p6-ri''ili    r,  s.  [incor- 
poration, Frc-uch.] — 1.  Union  of  divers  ingredients' 
in  one  mass. — 2.  Formation  ofa  body  politick.- 3. 
Adoption;  union;  associ 'tion.    Hooker. 
INCOUPO'REAL,  In-k6r-pi'f4-ai,  a.  [incorporalis, 
Latin;  inciir|>orf  I,  Fr   in  and  ci.rporeaU]    Imniaic- 
rial:  unbudiird.  Baron    Bentley. 
INCORPO'KF.ALIA',   in-kSr-po'r^-ai-J,    ad.  [from 

incorpore*!.]  lii.r.i«teri:illi'     Bacon. 
INCOKPORE'ITY,   lii.k4r.'p6-r4'A.l4,  5.  [in  and  cor- 
poreity.] Inimsteri^lity. 
To  INCO'llPSK.  i.i-uirjii',  v.  a.  [in and  corpse.]  To 

inconwrtte.     Siuik,</. 
INCORRE'CT,   in-kSrrJkt',  a.  [in  and   correct.] 

Not  nicely  finished;  not  exact.   Pope. 
INCORRETiLY,  in-k^r-rSkt'li,  ad.   [from  incor- 

ri  ot]  inaccuratelv;  noi  exuctly. 
INCORRI'/CTNES'S,   In-kii-rdkt'nis,    g.    [in   and 

corretneis.]  Inacciiraev;  want  of  exactness. 
INCCRRIGIBLE,  Iii-k6i'i4 j4-bl,  a.    [incorrigible, 
Freiieli.]  Bad  be)  ond  c"rreciioii;  depraved  beyond 
animdnient  by  »nv  mear.j.  More. 
INCORRl't>IBLEN  i'.SS,  in-kdi 'rJ-ji-bl-iiSs,  s.[from 
iiicoi-i-igibh  .]  Hcll)el^^sdepra^ity;  badness   beyond 
all  ni  »iis  of  ainendiii.  nt.   Lock/: 
INCORRI'GIBLY,iii-k6i'r4-j4-hl4,  ad.  [from  incor- 
rif;ible.]    To   a    dvgr>  e  of  depravity    beyond  all 
means  ol  amendment.  Roiromnton. 
INCO'RRUPT.  in.kdi-ri\pi'.  }„ 

lNCORRU'PIEU,ii.-kor-iti,)'i5d,   > 
[in  ami  coiTiiptus,  Latin;  mcorrompu,  French.]— 
1.  Free  fi-oni   fiiulness  or  depravation.  Hilton.— 2. 
Pure  of  manners;  honest;  lood. 
INCORUUr TIBI'H'l  Y.    in-k6i-rai>-tt-blr4-ti.   g. 
[^ncoiTuptibilit^,  Fr'-nch.]  Inanseeptibility  of  cor- 
ruption; incapacity  of  d'Cay.  Hfike-!t<ill. 
INCORRU'Pl  IBLE,  iii-k^iM-flp'ti  hi,  a.  [incormp- 
tiblc,  French.]  Not  capable  of  cori'uption;  not  ad- 
mitting of  decay.  I^'ake- 
INCORRU'P  1  ION,  fin-kor-iip'shin,  «.  [incorrup- 
tion, Fr.]  Incapacity  of coriuptiou.  Cor, 
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ISeORnUP'TMESS,  li.-k«r-rii>l')i4.,    s.   [in    and 

corrupt  ]—l.  Pm-iiy  of  niannrrs;  liom-sly;  iiiJtiji'i- 

ty.— z   V"ree«lom  I'rom  deoav  or  degt-iierauou. 
rolNCUASSATF..l.i-kr4/<it«,  v.  a:  Lin  ami  crsi- 

tui,  L<un.]  To  thicken;  llu-  contrary  to  atienualt-. 

Brmvn.  titivton. 
INCUASSA'IION,     !n-k:»<.sV^4ii,   i.   [fronj    in- 

cra>«ai  .J— 1.  'The  act  oi  tliickeniiig.— 2.  Theacto' 

gniu'inp  thick.  Browru 
INCRA'.SSATIVE.   lii-krls'sl-tlv.  a.   frcm  ii)cn»- 

SMU'.j  Hatiiii;  ti.e  quality  oi' thickenin,;.  Hnrxry, 
To  INCKEASJi,  In-krii. ',  v.  n.  [inaud  cit»co,La,t.] 

'I'o  grow  ntor   or  pr.  Ktiir.  fiitr. 
To  INC RK' ASK,  lii-kitue',  v.  a.  To  luaUe  mort'  ov 

greater,  'ftn.pir, 
INCRt'ASE,  lu-kr4je',  s.  [from  the  vrrb.]— 1.  Aug- 
mentation; th-  srat«   of  irrowinc  nior»-  or  jitatrr. 

Pojx.—l.   Iiicreme/u;  t'.iai  «liich  it  atlrled    lo  the 

<>ri);inal  stock.— 3,  Pro»inc«;.   Detiham.i^*.  Ot-neiii- 

tiou.  S/ioka.—s.  Progeny,  i'o/*.— 6.  The  stale  of 

wa.vinT^.  Bicon 
INCRIS'ASKK,  lu-kii'sar,  t.  [from  increase-]    H<.- 

>«  hu  iocrea«('». 
IXCKKA'TEU.  In-kr4-i'i>d.  a.  Xot  cr^-at<^- Chctjne. 
I.VCJIEDIBI'LIIY.  iu-WrJ.l.e-l.ll-i-li,s.  [inontliLi- 

rn6,  f'rencli.J    'I  hi.   qubli'.y   of  suri;as«iug  belief. 

Vni'fi «. 
INCKK'OIBLE,  In^rSd'i-bl,   a.  [.ncri>dibiln,  Lat.] 

Surp;iwsmg  1)«  iii-i;  not  to  Ik-  tl^'tUif:.  K'^^t^u 
IXCKE'DIB'.ENESS,  In-kr^t'e-b!-!.**,  »■  lUx^m  in- 

Cr  .!i:i|.    ^   ''^.iLilU\  of  Ix-i-i;  nl>n^.>:i^il^• 
lNCKl•yDIfll.Y,  ln-k:i.i'i-b.A,  ad.  [iuan  mcrwJible.] 

li.  m  mmi"  r  >i'j!  to  bclx-li  vrtl 
JLXCHivDU'UTY,    ln.kr*.d,'i'i.ti,   ).     riiicreUnlile, 
"FTeiirtt.T  Qi.ahtv  ol  uoi  Ulicvuig;  huiduess  olbe- 

li.:I.  HrMit,h.       '  , 

INCKE'DULOUS,  lu-kv4<i  ii-!4<,  or  In-kriii'jii-ifis, 

a.  [ini  iwluli-.   Ki.  iiirrrciulut,  Latiii.j  Hfttd  Ol'  iie- 

liff;  rrriniiiL'  en  ilit.  Barnn. 
lNCRH'Dri.OUSNES.s.  in  kred'.;ft-ia»-iiJv  s.  [tVotn 

ijicridiiliMi\."]   Hardiu-«>  ol' ix-liaf;- incredulity. 
INCKI'.'.MAKLE,    In-kr4'ni4bl.  a.  (in  aiid   creuio, 

Laiiti.]  Not  ^onsutnabK- by  Uxe.  Broien. 
rii'CKr-MF.N  i',  •iiig'kri  niSnt,    >.     [incrementum, 

Latin.")— 1.  Act  of  ^rowiiiij  areater.  Bro-un. — 2,  In- 

treasi-;  c»useof  prowing  more;  part  added.    H^ovd- 

■ti'lrti—S.  Proilnee.   P/iili/jt- 
To  I'NCREPAI'K,  ir.p'kri-pite,  v.  a.  [increpo,  La- 
tin.]   To  chide;  to  ri  in-clieiid. 
INCREPATIO.V,  lutT-Uri-pa'shfiii,  s.  [increj-atio, 

Latin.]  Krnrelit  luion;  chiding.  Hummuud, 
ToINCUU'ST,  lo-krisl',  ? 

2VlNCHU'SrATK,  iu-kraj'tit?,S^-  '' 

{incrusto,I.8t.J  Tocu>er  uHli  an  ndditionul  coa:. 

Fopr. 
INCRUSTA'TION,  In-krfis-ti'shan,  s.    [incrinta- 

tion,  Kivnch.]  An  adherent  toteii.ig;  sunietliing 

siipHriiidiiced.  y'dilUon, 
Tel'KCUBATE.  iiig'ki-bite,  T.M.  [incuho,  Liiliii.] 

To  vit  noon  rgtfu. 
INC UU-^*^!  ION,  intc-kii-l.i'fhan.  s.  [incubation,  Fr. 

inoibatio,  L*t.]  Th    act  of  sitting  upon  eg;;!  lo 

batch  thom.  RaUigli,  ArOiithuol. 
I'NCUnus,  ItiK'ki-has  »•  [Latin; iucube,  Fr.]  The 

iii);ht-inare.  Fluijer. 
TolNCU'LCAlE,   ln-kai'kiti,v.  fi.  4;inciilco.  Ln- 

tin.]  Toimpre«  by  tVequrnt  ndnionitions.  Bn,on:r. 
INCULCATION.  In-kdl-ki'shd^i.   ..    ['rom  incul- 
cate.] The  act  ut'iaipreuing  by  lrc<|ucut  admoni- 
tion. 
IXCU'LPAMLK,  lii-kai'p4-!)l,  a.  [in  and  culpabilii, 

Lat.1  Uiiblmu'-iibK-.  Soulli. 
INCU'LPAliLY.  In.kai'r>t-bl4,  ad.  [in  and  culpabi- 
j  li».  Lat.]  UnhlanieabK.  Suttit. 
JNCU'LT,  1i>-k6ll',  a.  Uiiicnlte,  Fr.  iucultus,  Latin.] 

CJocnItitHUd;  <ilitilliYl.  Tiiumton. 
INCU'.MBENCY.   in-kflm'bin-s*.  ».   [from    incum- 
bent.]—!. The  act  of  lying  uiioii  anolht-r.— 2.  The 

stale  ot  keepiiiKH  Ikinefice.  .V.tj/ll. 
INCU'MBKN  r.  !n-kani'b4iii,!..  Lineumbeni.  Utin.] 

— 1.  Retting  (ipiih;  lying  upon.  Buyle.—2.  Iiupoxd 

at  a  ilutv-  Si-rali. 
INCU'MBENl",  livkamTiInt,  i.  [iucumbem.  Latio.] 

He  who  ii  ia  potaetsion  of  a  bcucticct  Snij'. 
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To   IXCU'MBKK,  In-kani'bar,   v.   a.  [eiicombrw. 

Fr.]  'I  o  cn.'bnrrnts.  Drtjdcn. 
To  INCU'R.  In-kfii',  v.  a.  [iiicun-o.  Latm.]-i    To 

b'-conte  liable    to  a  puniahracnt    «'  nprehnnioil. 

H'linvnnl.—i.  To  occur;  lo   prtsi   on  the  tentc. 

South. 
INCURABI'LI Ti',  In-ka-.i-blri-iS,  j.[inciirabiliie, 

Fr.  fVom  i.M  iimbl.  .1  liupoi>>ibilitT  of  cine.  ItaiTti,. 
INCU'KABLE,li..k{i'rl-bl,  a.  [iniurahle,  Fr.]     Xot 

admitting  iviucdy,  not  lo  he  reioovtxLby  njedicinc; 

irreniideaMi ;  iM)|)elt«».  Sjt-rft. 
lNl-.t'KABLE.\-ES.S,  lii-ivft'ii-M-nlt,!.  [rrummeii.'- 

rablf.]  Suite  of  not  ad   littii.g  any  cure. 
INCl'RABLY,  Inkiri-Uli,  ad.  [from  incurable.J 

Without  fiimdv.  Lo,kt, 
INCt'KIOUS  In-kfc'ri.a^  a.  [in  and  Curiuuv]  Her 

glipt-ii';  inatlejiti\e.  C«'Aa-».  '  / 

INCC'RIOL'SXESS,  l,i  ki'ii-iwiSt,  s.  Want  of  ctl- 

riot  ly.  C/icletJirltl 
INCU'k.SION,  iii-kar'shfli,  s   [ironi  iiiRorro,  Lat,3 

—1.  A«tai-k;  iniiehiev./iisoeuurrenc.'.  Sci,i/i.—%.  [In- 
cursion, Fr.]  Ii-<v  >iion  wiiiioul  concufeit.  Brti on. 
INCUR VA'HON,lii.kar-vi',hdu,  s.prom  iliemvt}, 

Lnt.] — 1.  Theaciof  Ih  naing  or  making  crooked — 

2.  Flr.xion  oftlre  bod}  iu  tokvii  of  reveveiice.  StiU 

Uncjkef. 
To  I.\CU'UVATE,!n.kai'»ile,v.a.  [incurro,  l»t.'] 

To  benilrti  Crook    T//.";,  •■<;.' 
INCU'RVrrY,  lii-kar  v4-(4,  s.  [from  inctirvot,  Lat.^ 

Cniok«iiifsijthe  slate  o"  Unling  inward. 
To  I'.NDAOATli,  lu'dj-site,  v.a.  [indajt., Lat.] To 

8'  arch;  to  beat  out, 
INDAOA'IIOX,  in-digi'shan.  s.  [from  iudagai".^ 

Seai'ch;  inquiry;  exainiuatioii.  Boyle. 
INDAGA'TOU,  In-di-gi'tdi-.s.  [ludat^tor,  Lat.]  A 

searcher;  uii  iii<|iiinr;an  eMiiniii'.r.  Boyle. 
To  INUA'RT,  1.1  .lan',  v.  a.  jn  and  dan.]  To  davt 

in;  to  sirike  in    S'lnJa. 
To  INDE'B  r,  ir-dS/.  v.  a  -:.  To  put  into  debt.-!- 

To()bligt;to  t>nt  under  obiigi.liom 
INUE'B  !  SiD.lii-dJi'S.!.  partieipial  a.  [in  and  debt.] 

Obligxd   by  something  ncciieil;  liouod  to  nstitu- 

tiiin;  havingiucurred  a  debt.  JJooktr. 
INDE'CF.NCV,  In-di  s4u-s4,  »   [mdecence,  Fr.]  Any- 
thing unbccoinirg;  any  thing  cojitrp-ry   to   good 

manners.  L.ckc 
rNDE'CKNI,  l..-d4'»2nt,a.  ijndcceiit,  French.]  Un- 

bec.ri.iiig;  iiiifit  >br  eyeiorears.  S'>ut/i, 
lNDE'CEMLY.ln-i;4'sJn(-l4,ad.  [from  i.idecent.] 

Wiihout  decciicj ;  i«  a  manner  couti-ary  to  deeeu- 

INDKXT'DUOt'S,  »n-di;sld'&-as.  or   In-di-sld'jaa*, 

a.  l.in  'ind   deciduous.]    Not  lulling;  not  shed;  not 

liable  to  an  veailv  l:>ll  ofthe  Uatievecgix^n.  lirc^i-n. 
IXnECl'SION,  iii'-dJ-sUh'fin,  s.  [in  and  deciiiou.] 

AVant  ordetern:iii»ti<iii._5yii')iMirnc.  BurkC. 
INUECI'.SIVK,  liwii-si'.iv,  ii.  Inoi>uclusivi%  uncon- 

ciuileiit,  nncoiiChidiiiK.  uidtrci^iie. 
INOECI'SIVENEiS,  ln.<l4-»4Me-nii,  $.   IncoUcUl- 

tiveness. 
INDECLl'NADLE,  in-di-kll'nl-bl,  a.  [indevlinabi- 

lis, Lat.1  Nut  varied  h\  leiminyUons.  Arhu:'in<jt. 
IN  UECO'R(»US,  In-di-kAva*.  or  ioKlJk'i-rd..  a.  [in- 

decorus,  L«tiu.1  Ind-enii;  unheccming.  Sariij, 
INDECO'RC.M,  !i.  l^i-ki'lan^  t.  [Latin.]  ludLCcn- 

cv;iomeihiiig  uiikeconung. 
INDE'ED,  ill  Jiid',  ad  [iu  anddeed.]-!.  In  reality; 

ill  truth;  in  verity.  Sidney. — 3.  Above  common  niic; 

ai,  t/iis  day  it  a  d'ly  inde^.  IJavict.—i.  I'his  i»  le  l>c 

granted  ihm;  be u  leue  imli-vd. />iU  he  it  not  li.X'ii't. 

i*'ai:c. — 4.  It  is  uiedsoiiietiiur«n«  a  tli°lii  nMeriion 

ur  rtcapiiulaiioii  in  a  sense  bu'iHj    perct  ptihie  or 

ex;ilicable    />ri/<i-fi.— a.  Ii  is   <ij»tl    to  note  coi  ee>- 

iioiip  111  rumparisoiis:  he  iia  gieaicr  man  indeed, £f^,- 

rvf  n  idler.  Bacon- 
INllKKArUiABILTlY,    lii-dj-fai-li;  4  blle-ti,   ». 

Ilidehiiigahleneit.  unweaiied  asiiduii) . 
INDKK    '  IK.  ABLE,  ln-di-lii'<4-Ki  b'-"-  findcfati- 

galnlii.  I/iiin]  Uuvieaiied.  uoi  tired;  not  exhauaed 

liy  labour.  Sou'/i. 
INDEFA  1  'KiABLENESS,  In^li-flt-li-ga-bl.uit,-.. 

[from  indefatigable.]  Peisi«teiiev.  Farnei. 
INDKFA'UGAULY,   Ii»-d4-flt'ti-gl-bU,  ad.  [from 

imlefatigabk.j  Without  weariuess.  Drj'lei.. 
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HCOWF.rTIBI'UTV,  !n-d4.f?k-ti-bll'4-t4.  s.  [fi-om 

iudil'ectible.]  The  quality  of  suffering  no  decaj-;  of 

bi'ing  suhiect  to  no  iicft-ct. 

INDEFE'CTIRIE,  lu-dJ  fjk'ti-bl,  a.  [in  and  def.  c- 

tiis,Latin.1  Unfailing';  "I"  liable  to  deffCt  or  il^-cay. 

INDEFK'ISIBLE,  iii-d4-fi'7,4  Id.  a.  [iiidefaissibU'. 
French.]  Not  to  be  cut  off;  not  to  be  vacated;  irr<  - 
vocabli  .■  Veray  nj  l'ii:ig. 

INDEFK'NSIULE,  !ii-fli-f&>i'st-bl,  a.  [in  and  defcn- 
siini,  L;it-]  What  cannot  be  defended  or  mnintaln- 
«d.  S'lmleisoit, 

INDE'FINITE,  ln-«lJrJ-nlt,  a-  [indefinitiis.  I.at.]— 
1.  Not  determined;  not  limited;  not  settled,  .floeon. 
— 2.  Large  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man, 
though  not  absolutely  without  limits.  Spedator. 

INDE'FINITKI.Y,  in<l^r4-iill-l4.  ad.  [from  indefin- 
ite.]—1.  Without  any  settled  or  <lcterininate  limi- 
tation. Hooker.— i,  I'o  a  degrt»  indefinite.  Kay. 

JNDEFI'NITUDE,  ln-de-f}n'4-t{ide,  s.  [from  inde- 
finite.] Quantity  not  limited  by  our  undcrslaud- 
ing.  though  vet  finite.  Hnh. 

INDELinKIlATK,  !n.d4-llh'blr-i-itc.         7 

INDEU'BEUATED, In-dA-lib'bEr-i-t^d,     j  *' 
[in  and  deliberate.]  Unpremeditated;  done  without 
consideration.  Bvtwihall, 

INDii'LIBLE,  ln-d?l'4-bl,  a.  [indelibilis,  Latin.]— 1. 
Not  to  be  bloit<  d  out  or  effaced.  Gay.— 2.  Not  to  be 
annulled.  Sprntt. 

INDE'LICACY,  lii.del'J-k5-si,  s.  [in  and  delicacy.] 
Want  of  delicacy;  want  of  elegant  decency.  Addi- 
son. 

INl)E'LICATE,!n-dSl'5.kate,a.  [in  and  delicate.] 
WaniinB;  decency;  void  of  a  quick  sense  of  decency. 

INDEMNIFICA'TION,  In-dim-n^-fS-ki'-hfln,  s. 
[from  indemnify.]— 1-  Security  against  loss  or  pe- 
nalty.—2.  Reimburseinenr  of  loss  or  penalty. 

To  INDE'MNIFY.in-dJin'n4-f},  V.  a.  [in  and  demni- 
fy.;[— 1.  To  secure  against  loss  or  penalty.— 2.  To 
maintain  unhurt.  Walts. 

INDE'MNITY,  iiwllm'ni-tJ,  s.  [indemnite,  Fr.]  Se- 
curity from  punishment;  exemption  from  punish- 
ment. K.  Chnrles- 

INDEMONSTRABLE,  In-di-iTiSn'atrit-bl.  a.  [inde- 
monstrabilis,  barb.  Lat.]  Not  capable  ol  being  de- 
monstrated. Reid. 

To  INDE'NT,  5n-«lJnt',  v.  a.  [in  and  dens,  a  tooth, 
Latin  J  To  mark  any  thing  with  inequality  like  a 
rowoffp'th.  lVoo(hvnrd. 

To  INDE'NT,  In-d&ni'.  v.  n.  [from  the  method  of 
cutting  counterparts  of  a  contract  toc:ether.]  To 
contract;  to  bargain;  to  make  a  compact.  Decay  of 
Piety. 

INDE'NT, In-dJt.t',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Inequality; 
incisure;  imlentati<in.  Shrk.i. 

INDENT A'lTON.  In-dSn-ti'shAn,  !.  [in  and  dens, 
Latin.]  An  indentwe;  having  a  waving  figure. 
tVood7vard. 

INDE'NTURE  In-din'tshire,  s.  [from  indent,]  A 
covenant  so  named,  because  the  counterparts  are 
formed  or  cut  one  by  the  other.  Anc/iam. 

INDEPE'NDENCE,?ud*-phV«l&iise,   \ 

INDKPE'NDENCY.  In.il4-p|ii'd6n-s4.  J 
[independence, French.]  Freedom;  exemption  from 
reliance  or  control;  state  over  which  none  has  pow- 
er. Addison, 

INl)EPF,'NDENT,1n-d(Vp?n'dSnt,  a.  [independanf, 
French.]—!.  Not  depending,  not  supported  by  any 
other;  not  relying  on  another;  not  controlled.  Suut/i. 
—2.  Not  relating  to  any  thing  else,  as  to  a  superi- 
our.  Beutletj. 

INDKPE'NDENT,  ln-df-pJn'd?nt,s.  One  who  in  re- 
ligious afl'airs  holds  that  every  congregation  is  a 
coinph  IP  ctuirch.  .Sandfr.ion 

INDEI'R'NDKN  II.Y,  lii-dA  i)?n'd?nt-lS,  ad.  [from 
inde[»cndeiit.]  Without  reference  to  other  things. 

INDE'I'KECABLE,  Innlip-ri-ka-bl.si  [Lat.  in  con- 
trary to  and  deprccatus,  intrcated.]  Incapable  of 
being  inl rented. 

INDF.SE'KF.?n.<lt-zirl',s.  [in  and  desert.]  Wantef 
merit.  Adili-tov. 

INDE'SINENI  LY,  !n-<l?  >'sS-nJnt-li,  ad.  [indesincn- 
ter,  Fr.]  Without  cessation.  Rn'j. 

lNDESTBL"CriBLE,  In-di-striik'ti-bl.  a.  [in  and 
dcstruciihlr.]  Not  to  be  destroyed.  Boyle. 


INDETERMINABLE,  Innli-tlr'mJ.ni-M,  a.  Lin 
and  <leterininable.]  Not  to  be  fixed;  not  to  be  de- 
fined orsettjeil.  Bnmn. 

INDE lE-KMINATK, fn-df-t5i'mi-i.itc.a.  [indeter- 
mine,  Fr]  Unfixed;  not  defined;  indefinite.  Ifexv 
ton. 

INUETE'RMINATELY,  l.i^l^tJr'mi-nite-li,  ad. 
Iiidefinitelv:noiiii  any  s' tt    dm  nner.  BroTcji. 

INDE TK'RMIN  \TENESS,  ?ii.df-tlr'ni4-uite-n?«. 
s.  f Iroin  iiidetevmiiiate.]  liideterminarion.  niicer- 
taint;,  ind-cision.  the  state  of  being  fixed  or  inva- 
liii  il  V  il :  r  cted.  Perrit. 

INDETE'RMINED  !n-d4-tii-'nilnd,  a.  [in  anil  d» 
termined.]  Unsettled;  unfixed.    Lwke. 

INDETER  MINA'TION,  liwli-tgivmi-ni'shiln,  «. 
[in  and  determination.]  Want  of  determination* 
Dramlinll. 

INDEVO'TION.  ?n.dJ-v6'shftn,  s.  [indevotlon,  Fr.] 
Want  of  di  votion-irreligion.  Deray  cf  Piety. 

INUEVOU'T,  liwlS-vidt',  a.  [indevot.  tv  nch.;'  Not 
devout; not  i-'Iigiou?;  irreligious.  VrmyofPieii/. 

INDE'X.  le.dgks',  .^.  [Latin.]-!.  The  discovertr;  the 
pointer  nut.  Arbul hnot.—2.  The  hand  that  pointsto 
any  thing.  Benttey.—i.  The  table  of  contents  to  a 
book.  S/i/rks, 

INpEXTE'R:iTY,  In-dJks.tgfi-tJ,  s.  [in  and  dexte- 
rity.] Want  of  dexterity;  want  of  readiness.  Har- 
vey. 

I'NDIAN  Arronv-root,  Jn'dJ-in,  or  fn'ji-ln,  or  liid'- 
>an.  s.  A  plant;  a  sovereign  remedy  for  curing 
the  bite  of  wa?ps,  and  expelling  the  (loisoii  of  the 
machineel  tree.  This  root  the  Indians  apply  to  ex- 
tv.Tctthe  venom  ofth'ir  arrows.  Miller. 

I'NDIAN  Cress,  in'di-iii.  s.  [acileviola,  Latin.]  A 
plant. 

I'NDIAN  F;>.  ?n'dj-5n.  s.  [opuntia,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

I'NDIAN  i?er/,  ?n'dMn,  s.   A  kind  of  n.ineral  earth: 

I'NDICANT,  hi'di-kai,t,a.  [indicans,  LaUn.]  Show- 
iiig;  poiniinc  out;  that  which  directs  what  is  to  be 
done  in  any  disease. 

To  I'NDICATK.  In'dtkjfe.  v.  a.  [indico,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  show;  til  point  out.— 2.  [In  physick.]  To  point 
out  a  remedy. 

INDICA'TION,  in^l^ki'shfln,  s.  [indication,  Fr.]— 
1.  Mark;  token;  sign;  note;  symptoni. — 2.  [In  phy- 
sick.] Indication  \s  of  four  kinds;  vitnl,  preserva- 
tive, curative,  a>.d  palliative,  as  it  dir- cts  what  it 
to  be  done  to  ciintinue  life,  cutting  off  the  cause  of 
an  approaching  distemiier.  ciirii'g  it  whilst  it  i« 
actually  present,  or  less  ning  its  effects.  Qiiinry.— 
■'?.  Discovery  made;  intelligence  given.   Brntley. 

INDrCATIVE,  in-lik'ka-tlv.a.  [indic«tiv.is,Lat.J 
—1.  Showing;  informing;  poii  tine  out.— 2.  [lu 
grainmir.]  A  certain  niodifitation  of  a  verb,  ex- 
pressing affirm.itidnor  indication.  Clarke. 

INDFCATIVELY,  Indjk'k3-tlv.l4,  ad.  [from  indi- 
cntive.]  In  such  a  manner  as  shows  or  betokens. 

To  INDFC r,  In-dlte'.  See  INDI IE,  and  its  deriva* 
tives. 

INDI'CTION.  liwllk'shfln,  J.  [indiction,  Fr.  indico, 
Latin.] — I.  Declaration;  pi-oclaniation.  Bacon. — J. 
[In  chmnoliipy.]  The //irfiV/j'in.institut  d  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great, is  a  cvcIp  of  tributes,lbr  fifti^n 
years,  and  by  it  accounts  were  kept.  Afterw.^i-d, 
in  meinorj'  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Constantine 
over  Mezentius,  8  Cal.  Oct  .512.  by  which  freedom 
was  giv<  n  to  Christianity,  the  council  of  Nice  or. 
dained  that  the  at  counts  of  years  should  be  no  lon- 
ger kept  by  the  Olympiads;  but  by  the  indiClion, 
which  hath  its  epoclia  /I.  D.  .11,'t.  Jan.  1. 

INDI'FFKRKNCl...  !n.dl!'f?r-*nse,    •>. 

INDI'FFEKKNCY,  In-dlffJi-ln-si,  i^ 
[indifference,  Fr.]— I.  Nenti-ality  suspension; etjni- 
poise  or  freedom  from  motives  on  either  side. 
Locke— 2.  Impartiality  Whilgifte.—i.  Neglig.  nee; 
want  of  affection;  unconcertiedness.  Addisun.—A, 
State  in  which  no  moralor  physical  reason  prepoii. 
derates.  Hooker. 

INDl'FFKUENT,  1n^ll('f?r-?nt,  a-  [indifferent,  Fr. 
inilifferens,  Latin  ]—l.  Neutral;  not  det»  rmined  to 
eithirside  Addison.— "i-  Unconcerned;  inattentivei 
regardless.  Temple.— 3.  Not  having  such  cliffennce 
as  that  the  one  is  fur  its  uwa  sake  preUrrable  to  the 
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Other.  Daviet.--4,  linpariml;  diiiuturcstid.  jii- 
tham.  Oavics.—S'  Pussabit;  liaiiiig  im-iliueiitj;  or 
«  laiililliiig  naie.  Hotcoiumvii.—o.  lu  ilie  same 
stiisc  ii  bu«  tiiu  toree  ul'  an  advciui  as,  iiiaiU'trent 

IKll.  S/l/lJcS. 

iNJJi'FKKHENTLY,  iiwlll-lSi-iiit-l4,  ad.  [imiiner- 
eiilir,  Laiiii-j— i.  VVitnuui  UiUiiiciiuiii  wiilioiil 
pi-fli-reiice.  Mewton.—Z'  In  a  neutral  siali ;  wiili- 
out  witili  or  aversiuii.— 3.  Mot  well;  tulcrabiyi  ^a^h- 
uUiy;  luMliiigii.  Carinu, 

I'NDIGENCK,  iii'iii|gnst-,   7 

i'NDKiENCY,  i./ue  jfen  ;.4,  j  *' 
[indigi'uce,  1*  r.  inUi^eMtia,  lAtin.]  Want;  penury; 
povtrty.  bitr/ict 

IN'UiGENfi,  lii-di  jine,  s.  Lindit^iio,  Lat.]  A  na- 
tive. Evelyn. 

INUl'liENUUS,  in-uid'ji-nSs,  a.  L'ndigene,  Fr. 
iodiKt-iia,  Lalic.J  Muiive  lo  a  country.  Arbuthmt. 

VND1&KN1-,  in'U4-j4jit,  a.  Li"diB>  n»,  Laiui.]— 1- 
Poor;  ueedy;  m-vessituiis.  A(lcfUun,—i.  Ill  waut; 
wauling.  fhilijji.—S.  Void,  eniuty.  Bacon. 

INDIGK'Sr,  in-di-jgsi',  ) 

IJJDIGE'Sl  £1>,  li.di-j^s'tld,  5  "• 
findigistf,  t'c.  indi(jLstus,  Lau]— 1.  Not  separated 
iuio  distinct  pans.  KaldgU.—i.  Not  formed  or 
sbaped.^/iaAu'.— 3.  Not  well  lonsidered  and  method- 
•ized.  Uookur.—A.  Not  comoced  in  the  stomach. 
Dryderu—d.  Not  broiiglit  to  suppuration.  fVisenian. 

iNDIGli'SrXBLE,  In-di-j^s'li-W,  a.  [Ir.  i»  in  and 
digestible.]  Not  conquerable  in  tUe  stonuich.  Ar- 
huthiM. 

INDIGE'STION,  In-dij^s'tsliftn,  s.  [indigestion, 
French.]  'I'lie  slate  ot  weatt  unconcocted.  Ttm- 
pU. 

To  INDl'GITATE,  In-dld'ji-iite,  v.  a.  [indigito, 
Latin.]    To  point  out;  to  show.  Brmvtt. 

INDIGITA' IION,  In-dld-j4-i4'8han,  ».  [from  in- 
di^itaie-J  The  act  of  pointing  out  or  showing. 
Aloie, 

INDI'GN,  liMllne',  a.  [indigne,  Fr.  indignus,  Lat.] 
— 1.  Unworthy;  undeserving.  BOcuiu—i.  Bringing 
indignity.  S/mkspeaie. 

INDI'GNANCE,  innlig-ntnse,  t.  [a  poetical  word 
for]  Indignation. 

INUI'GNANT,  in-dig'uant,  a.  [inUignans,  Latin.] 
Angry;  raging;  intlamed  at  once  with  anger  and 
disdain.  yiiOut/niot. 

INDIGNA'TION,  In-dlg-ni'shin.  s.  [indignation, 
French;  indignutio,  Latin]— 1.  Anger  miugled 
witb  cuntrrapt  or  disgust.  Clarendon.— 2.  The  an- 
(ter  of  a  superiour.  Kings.— 3.  The  effect  ol  auger. 
Shtikspi-arc. 

To  INUIG'NIKY,  inHli^''u4-fl,  v.  a.  [from  indign.] 
I.  To  treatunwor  Inly.— 2.  To  treat  o/'unworthily. 

INJJl'GNI  1  Y,  lu  dVni-ti,  s.  [indignitas  from  in- 
dignus, Latin.]  Contumely:  contemptuous  injury; 
violation  of  right  accun)panied  with  insult.  Hooker. 

VNDIGO,  iii'd|-g6,  «.  [indicum,  Latin.]  A  plan"^  by 
the  Americans  called  anil,  uiK-d  in  dying  fur  a  blue 
colour.  Miller. 

INOIL'IGENCE,  !n-dll'i  jS  se,^.  [in  and  dUigence.] 
AVaui  of  exeriion.  B.  Jonson. 

INDIKE'CT,  iuKli-rlkt',  a.  [indinctu«,  Latin.]— 
1.  Nut  straight;  not  rectilinear.— 2.  Not  tending 
otherwise  tlian  collBt.rally  or  conat-quintially  to 
a  purpose.  Shakt.—.\.  Not  (iiir;  not  horn  si.  Dawcl. 

INDIHE'CTION,  In-di-rik'.Iifin,  s.  [in  and  din  c- 
tton.]- 1 .  Oblique  means;  tendency  not  in  a  straight 
line.  S/iaki:—2.  Dishonest  practice.  S/uiks. 

INDIUE'CTLY,  In-<li-r4kt'l4,  ad.  [from  iutUrect.] 
—},  Not  in  a  right  line;  obliquely.— 2.  Not  in 
express  terms.  Bn>ome,-~3.  Uufairl>;  nut  rightly- 
Taylor. 

WDIHE'CTNESS,  In-tli-rJUt'nSs,  s.  [in  and  di- 
rectness]—!. Obliquilv  —2.  Unlairness. 

INDISCE'KNIBLE,  lii-dh-zir'ne-bl,  a-  [in  and  dis- 
cernible.] Not  perci'ptible;  not  discoverable.  Den- 
ham. 

IKUISCE'RNIBLY,  liwllz-zlr'ni-bli,  ad.  [from 
indiscernible.]  In  a  maniur  not  lobe  perceived. 

INOISCE'KP  UBLE,  ln-.ll,-sirp't4  hi,  a.  [in  and 
^iscerptible.]  Not  to  lie  separated;  iniapuhle  of  be- 
ing InuUeu  or  dcktioyed  by  dis^uluiibu  of  iiarts* 


INDISCERPTIBI'LITY,   Inillj-sSrp-li-bll'J-ti,    i. 

[t'roin  indisctTptible.]    Incapability  of  dissolution. 
INUISCO'VEKY,  lii-dts-kftv'iir-i,   s.    [in  and  disct^ 

Very.]    The  stale  of  II  nig  iiiUden.  Brawn 
INDlSCHE'Er,    iimlvkiiAl',    a.    Lindiscret,    Fr.] 

Imprudent,  incautious;  inconsiderate;  injudicious. 

SpllDCI . 

INDISCREE'TLY,  In-clis'kr4it'l4,  ad.  [from  indis* 
erect.]    Without  prud.iice   Sandys. 

INUISCRE'TION,  indis-krish'in,  j.  [indiscretion, 
Fr.]  Impriideiicc;  rashness;  incunsideration.  Hai/- 
ward. 

INDt-sCRI'MINATE,  In-dls-krlm'i-iiite,  a.  [indis. 
criminatus,  Latin.]  Undistinguishable;  not  mack* 
ed  with  ail)  note  of  distinciiui.. 

INDISCRIMI'NATELY,  iii-dl.-Uilm'A-nite-li,  ad, 
[from  iiidiserimiiiate.]  Without  di^linelion. 

INDISCRI'MINATING,  In-dls-krlm'i-ni-tliig,  »u 
[Iroin  in  and  disciimiuate,  v  ]  Malung  no  distinc- 
tions. Bally. 

INni.'iPE'NSlBLE,  In  dls-pln'sS-bl,  a.  [French.] 
Not  to  be  remitted;  not  to  be  spared;  necessary. 

INl)lSPE'NSABLENt;:5S,  in-dis-pen'sa-ul-iijs,  ». 
[from  indisp*  usable.]  State  of  not  being  to  be 
spared;  necessity. 

INDISPE'NSABLY,  In-dls-pJu'sibli,  ad.  [from 
indispensable,]  Without  dispensation;  without  re- 
mission; uecessaril}.  Addison. 

To  INOISPO'SE,  liiHlis-poic,'  v.  a.  [indisposer,  Fr.] 
—1.  To  raaKe  uutit.  With/«r.  Atterbury.—2.  To 
disincline;  t«  make  avei'se.  With  to.— 3.  To  disor- 
der; to  disquality  for  its  proper  lunctions.  G/an* 
viUe.—i.  'i'o  disorder  slightly  with  regard  to  health. 
U'(ikun.—S.  To  make  unfavourable.  With  towaid. 
Cliircndiin, 

INDIbPO'SEDNESS,  ln-dls-p6'z?d  nSs,  s.  [from 
indisposed.]  Stale  of  untiiness  or  disiucliuatiou; 
depravt  d  state.  Decoy  ojfiety. 

INDiSPO'SLi  ION,  ln-iii»-p6-zlth'an,  s.  [indispo- 
sition, French.] — 1.  Disortler  of  health;  tendency 
to  sickness.  Hayword. — 2.  Disinclination;  dislike. 
Hooker. 

INDISPU'TABLE,  hvd!s'pi-t4-bl,  a.  [in  and  dis- 
putable.]    Uncontrovertible;  iiicontestible.  Rogers. 

INDIbPU' lABLENESS,  iii-dls'pi-ta-bl-nls,  s. 
[from  indisputable.]  The  state  of  being  indisputa- 
ble; Certainty. 

INDISPU'TABLY,  In-d1s'pft-ti-bl5,  ad.  [from  in- 
disputable.]- 1.  Witliout  controversy;  certainly. 
Broii'n.—2.  Without  opposition.  Htneel. 

INUlbSO'LVABLE,  iii'di/.-/.ol'vi-bl,  a.  [in  and 
dissolvable.]- 1.  Indissnluble;  not  separable  as  to 
its  parts.  Ne-iiton.—2.  Not  to  be  broken;  binding 
forever.  Ayliffe. 

INDISSOLUBi'LITY,  in-dfs-si-lu-blri-ti,  s.  [indis- 
solubility,  Frendi.]  Resistance  of  a  dissolving 
power;  tlrmness;  stablmess.  Locke, 

INUI'SSOLUBLK,  In-di«'s6-IJ>-bl,  a.  [indissoluble, 
French;  imiissolubilis,  Lat.]— 1.  Resisting  all  sepa- 
nition  of  its  parts;  firm;  itable.  Boyle.— 2.  Binding 
for  ever;  sulisisting  for  ever. 

IXUrssOLUBLENESS,  lnUlj'si-)6  bl-nis,  s.  [fi-ora 
indissoluble.]  Indissolubility;  resistance  to  separa- 
tion of  pans.  Wai'. 

INDI'S.SOLUBLY,  liiJls's4-l4.bli,  ad.  [from  ini!is- 
suluhte.]— 1.  In  a  manner  resisting  all  separation. 
—2.  For  ever  ohiigatoi-y. 

INDISTl'NCT,  Indlsiinkl',  a.  [indi»tuict,  Fr.^— 
1.  Not  plaini)  marked;  confused.  Drydeti.—'Z.  Not 
exactly  discerning.  S/iakt. 

INDISTl'XCl  ION,  IiHdls  tlijt'shftn,  s.  [from  indis- 
tinct.]—1.  Cunrusiun;  uncertainty.  Brown.— Z. 
Omission  ofdiscriuiinaiiuii.  S/iratt. 

INDIS  ITNCTLY,  in-dls-tlnkt'l*,  ad.  [Irom  indij- 
tiiict.]— 1.  Cuiil'usedl);  uncertainly.  Neuton.—2. 
AVithout  being distiiiguiihed.  Brniin. 

INDISIl'NCTNESS,  lii-dl»-ilnkl'uis  s.  [from  in- 
disiiuci.]  Coiifiitioii;  nncertuintv.    Scivton 

INDISTU'RBANCE,  liiHlts-idr'binse,  s.  [in  and 
disturb.]  Culuuiess;  freedom  Irom  disturbance. 
Temple. 

INLlIVl'DCAL,  lu-divld'iVJl,  or  li.-di-^ld'ji-ll,  a. 
[iudividu,  iudividuel,   f  rcntb-J— i.  separate  lro)i* 
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F&te,  lir,  fill,  tlti-^i,  mlt{— ploe;  pin;— 


olli^Woflhesame  species;  singk-;  nuinericall)  one. 
friar.  ll^aUt.—i.    Uiuliviileil;  iiol  to  be  pailod  oi 
ditjuiiK'd.  Milton. 
INUlVlUU'ALiry,  lii-i-vid-u.4l'ii4,  8-  [from  in- 
divKlunl.j    bcpniate  or  distiuct  exideuce.  AiOiUlf 

Tltif. 

INDIVIDU'ALLY,   In-tli-vid'iai-i,  ad.  [from  iiidi- 

VHtiiiki.J    Hill)   separate  or  diiiiiuct  eMatrnc<^;  nu- 

mtrricallv-  Jioakcr.      ,       ,    ,    ,  , 
To  XNOXVl'UUAlK,   iu-di-vIJ'ft-ite,  T.  a.    [fiom 

iiidividu'is,  Laii!!.]  To  disiiugtiish   (rom  others  of 

till-  jaiiie  sitt'ti  -s;  to  inaR'-  si. .tic.   More. 
INDl  VIDUA' HON,     lnH!fe\lii-<l-i'sh&u,    ».    |.fio»> 

iiidividuale.]     lliat  whicti  iimkes   au   iudividuaU 

Halts. 
iNDlVlOU'iry    lu-d4-viiU&'4-l4,  «.   [from   iiidivi- 

duu»,  t.atiu.]    I'ht   auttc  oi    being  au  ludividuul; 

ii-paiaie  esuuncc. 
INDiVl'Nll  Y,  lii-di-viui-ti,    s.    [in  and  divinity.] 

\V«nt  of  iii^iii.-  powtr.  iiriHPji, 
INUIVlilBl'LIi'Y,  iii-d4-vl/.  i-l)ll'*-t4,     > 
INDiVlSl'Iii-KJitSS,  iiiKle-vU'4-bl-iiii«,  S    ' 

[froiii  iiidivittbie.j    biate  iii   which  uo  more   dlvi- 

jiun  c.in  Ik  made.  Locke. 
INDIVrSIBLi-:,  iu-d4-vii'A-bl,  a.    [indivi«ible,  Fr.] 

Wh«t  tiiiiiiot    be  bruUrn   into  parts;  so  small  us 

thai  it  cannot  bcaiaiiier.  Oigby. 
INDIVI'SIBLY,  liwli-viii-iJii,  ad.    [from  indivisi- 

bl<-.1   So  <i%  it  cannot  be  ciivided. 
INUO'CIBLE,   iii-d3s'4-bl,     a.     [in   and  docible.] 

Unteacimbh'i  imusecptible  of  iustmciion. 
INDCCILli,  lu-d3.  .<ii,    a.    [iiidOLiU-,  Krwich.]  Un- 

te«chahl.;iiieapaoK  of  being  iHstrueied.  Bi-nUey. 
INDOCI'Ll'l  Y,  i«-dA-slI'i-ii,  s.  [indoc.Ut^,  French.] 

Uiiteacliabient  »s;  i-<  t'usiil  of  iiisirueiiou. 
Tf  INDiycTUINA  1  E,  iiid6k'iri-i)ite,  v.  a.    [en- 

doctiiiier,  old   French;]  To   instruct;   to  tiocture 

with  any  science  (n-op.i.ioii.  CUtrcntlun. 
INDOC  IRlNA'l  ION,  in-ddk-u-4-n4'sh4n,  9.  [from 

indoctrinate.]  Instniction;  infoimation.  Brarwit. 
I'NDOLENCK,  ludoiinse, ; 
rNDOJUENCV,ia'd6-l2ii-s4,5    ' 

[ui  aiid  doleo,  Latin-]— 1.  Freedom  from  pain.  Bur- 
net.—i.  lAT.m  -a;  inattention;  lisiieasness. 
J'NUOLE}iT,   In'do-lint,     a.     [French.]—!.    FriHj 

from  piiin.— 2.  Careless;  lazy;  iuaitentivej  listless. 

Fopf. 
I'NUOLENrLY,  iu'do-i5nt-l4,  ad.  [from  indolent.] 

—1.  With  frt-rtlom  from  pain.— 2.  Carelcs')!) ;  lu- 

rily;  inattentively;  listlessly.  AMuun. 
INUO'MABLE,  In-di'mJ-bl,  a.  [Latin;  in  contrary, 

toanddomo,  to  tame.]    Incapable  of  being  tamed, 

untanieable.   -Scott. 
INDO'MABLKNKSS,  In-dO'mJ-bl-ues,  s.    Untamea- 

blenesj.  Scott. 
INDOKSE'E,  lii-dor-sty,   1.   [from  indoi-se.]    The 

pi  rson  who  indorse*   a  bill  of  excliange,  or  ou  a 

promissory  note. 
To  INUO'W,  In-dOQ',  v.    a.   [indotare,   Lntin.]  To 

portion;  to  enrich  with  gifts.    See  ENDOW. 
IXDKA'UGHT,   In'drift,    s.    [in  and   drainjht.]— 

1.  An  oi>ening  in  tiie  laitd  into  which  the  seu  flows. 

jRalnsiu—l.  lideii  passage  unvard.  Baron. 
To  INUKli'NCH,  loHlrinsh',  v.  a.  Lfrom   drench.] 

To»oak;todrowu  .y/wto 
IJCOU'BIOL'S,   in-<lh'l>4-&%  a.     [in   and  dubious.] 

Not  doubtful;  not  <u»p  cling,  c  rtaitl.   Hai-vcy. 
I^DU'BI  lABLF,,   lo-dfc'bi-tjbl,  a.   [indubiubihs, 

Latin.]  Undou\ited';  un4u.stioiiable.  lyiitts. 
INDU'BI  lABLENESS,  Ii..d6-b4i4-bl-njs,  s.  [from 

indubitable.]      Unquestionableness,     assurudneis, 

eeriaiiity. 
INDU'BllADLY,  InKlt'iii-ti-bli,    ad.    [fiom  indii- 

bitable.l  Undoiibtxdi. :  i.miuestionably.  Spiatt. 
INUU'BITATE,  lii  di'bi.iitr,  a.  [indubil^lns, 
Latin.]  Unqufsiionid;  ci  riain;  evident.  H^vtlon. 
To  INDU'CE  lii-d4»c',  V.  a.  findiiire  French;  indii- 
co,  Latin.]— I.  To  penuude;  to  iiiHutiice  10  any 
thing.  Hayxvurd.—t,  lo  produce  by  p-  rsuasion  or 
iiitlutnce.  Bc'-orj.— 3.  Tootferb)  way oi'inductio^i, 
urconiequential  reasoning.  Biutvn. — 4.  To  incui- 
crtU.;  to  enforce.—S.  To  cause  extrinslcaiiy;  to  pro- 
duce. Baron.— ^.  To  introduce;  to  bring  into  view. 
— ?.  To  bring  on;  to  luiHi-inducu  JJixay  of  i'icdj. 
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INDU'CEMENT,  !n-dije'm5nt,  >.  [from  induce.] 
Motive  to  any  thing;  that  whicV  allares  or  pet- 
suades  to  any  tliiut,.  Hugcrs. 

INDU'CKK,  lu-dA'»fir,  s.  (.from  induce.]  A  per- 
satider;  one  that  intlueaees. 

To  INDU'Cl,  inKldki'.  v.  a.  [iuductns,  Latin.]-  • 
1.  To  introduce:  t>i  bring  in.  Sandys.— i.  I'o  put 
ijito  aciual  pbisession  of  a  btnolici .   Ayliffe. 

INUU'C  f  10\,  In-dftk'shfin,  s.  Linduciion,  French; 
iMiliiciio,  Latin.]— 1.  Introduction;  cntrauee. 
S/uiks.—2.  Induclion'n  whe.;,  from  sereral  particu- 
lar propesiiions,  we  infer  one  geuei-al.  IVatts, — 
3.  i  he  act  or  state  of  taking  possession  of  au  eccle* 
siasiical  living. 

INDU'CllVE,  iiwlAk'tiv,  a.  [trom  induct.]— 
1.  L.adi!ig;  per'Uaiivc.  With  to.  Miito7U—i.  Ca- 
pable to  ii;fer  or  produce.  Hale. 

To  INUU'E,  iu-dd',  V.  a.  Li"duo,  Latin.]  To  invest. 
Milton. 

To  INDULGE,  lu-daije',  v.  a.  [indulge;©,  Lat.— 
1.  To  fondle;  to  favour;  to  gratify  with  concessiou- 
l)ry<lin.—2.  I'o  grant, not  ot  right,  but  favour. 

To  INDL'LGE,  iii-daije',  v.  n.  Tc>  be  favoui- 
uble. 

INUU'LGENCE,  fn-dfll'jJnce,  >  , 

INDL"LGENCY,  lu-diljin-sfe,  5 
[indulgence,  Fn  ncn  ] — 1.  Fondness;  fond  kind- 
ness. Milton  —2.  Forbearance;  tenderness;  oppo- 
site to  rigour.  Hammond.— 3.  Favour  granted. 
Rogers.— A.  Gratit  of  the  church  of  Uome.  Attcr- 
byru. 

INDU'LGENT,  in-<iai  jint,  a.  [indulgent,  Fr.]— 
1.  Kind;  gentle.  Hogers. — 2.  Mild;  favourable. 
0«r(/er.— 3.  Gratifying:;    tavonri;'g;  giving  way  10. 

INDU'LGENILY,  In-diljS.it-li,  ad.  [from  in- 
dulgent] Without  severity;  without  censure. 
HojnmoiUl. 

INOU'LT,  iii-dfilt',     1 

INDU'LTO,in-Ali\'th,^  '* 
[iLilianand  French.]  Privilege  oresemption. 

IXDU'AIENT,  in-dA-niInt,  s.  [the  old  word  for] 
Endowment. 

To  I'SDURA  IE,  in'dCi-rit«,  v.  n.  [induro,  Latin.] 
'I'o  grow  hard;  to  hai-deii.  Bacon. 

To  INOU'KATE,  In-di  rite,  v.  a.— 1.  To  make 
hard.  Sharp.— 2.  To  i.ardeii  the  mind. 

INUURA'TION,  lii-di  ri'slifln,  s.  [from  indurau^.] 
—  1.  file  Stan  of  growing  hard.  Baron. — 2.  The  act 
of  hardfniug.— 3.  Obdurac)-;  hardness  of  heart. 
Dauy  of  I'-trty. 

INDUS  I'KIOUS,  ln-dA<';ri.as,  a.  [industiius, 
Latin.]- 1.  Diligent;  laborious.  Milton.— 2.  Design- 
ed; done  for  the  purpose.  If'atts. 

INDUSTRIOUSLY,  iu-dfis'trias-li,  ad.  [from  in- 
dustrious.]—!. Dilige'^tl) ;  laboriously;  assiduously. 
S/ifik.'i.—2.  For  tue  s  :t  purpose;  with  design.  Bacoiu 

I'NDUSIRY,  lu'dflytrl,  s.  [inuustria,  Latin.} 
Dilii,'ciicp;  assiduity.  S/ioks.  Coivlty, 

To  INE'BRIAIT,,  iii-t'bri-iie,  v.  a.  tinebrio,  Lat.J 
To  intoxicate;  to  make  drunk.  Sandys, 

To  INE'aRIATE,ii>4'br4-ite,v.n.  Togrow drunk; 
to  be  intoxicated-  Baron. 

INEBRIA'IION,  In-i-uri  i'shfln,  s.  [from  inebri- 
ate.] Oriinkenne«s:  intoxication   Bi<own, 

INEFFACl'LITY,  iii-if-fi-bll'4-t4,  s.  [IVom  ineffa- 
ble.] Uivspeakableness. 

INE'FFABLE,  l-i  Jr-d-bl,  a.  [iiienTable,  Fr.  ineffa- 
bilis,  Latin,]  Uniiierikable. -SoufA. 

INE'KFABLY.liwJ  'fi-bli,  ad.  [1  rum  ineffable.]  In 
a  manner  not 'o  t*- exnressed.  Milton. 

INEFFE'C  I IVE,  iii-SNffk'ilv,  a.  [incffcctif,  Fr. 
in  and  e-fictive.]  I'hat  which  can  produce  no 
efl'-  ct.  Taylor. 

INEFFE'C  1  UAL,  iii-Jf-liliTt  hi-Jl,  a.  [in  and  ef- 
fii-rtiial.J  Unable  to  p  oduee  its  proper  efTectj 
wcas>;  wii'iout power,  hoo  er. 

INEFl  I'CTUALLY,  lu-4f  Ais'tshi-il-i,  ad.  Cfrom 
iuett'eciiial.]  Without  etfeei. 

INEFFE'CTUALNESS,  i,i-Jf.fSk't«hi-ll-n?i,  «. 
l.ft'oin  inctteetual.]  InelTicacy;  want  of  power  to 
perform  the  proper  effect.  Hake. 

INEFFIt  A'CIOUS,  lu-jMi-ki'shas,  a.  [inefRcncc, 
Fr.  iiielHcax,  Latin-]  tTnaUe  to  prmluce  efiijcts; 
wt.tU:  feeble. 
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INK^PVICACY,  Jii-ani-kJ-si,  s.  [ill  mill  elHcaiia; 
Latii).]  Want  of  powor;  WMiit  of  elt'eot. 

INKKfiC'IENr,  iii-6(-ii»U'JiU,  a.  Iiieilective. 
CMst. 

lSH'LEC.ASCK,ln.k\'h-si<sr,  7  . 

iNli'LEGANCY,  iiiS«'i-Kin-»4.5 
[iVoin  inelegant.]  AUseuet;  ul  UL'amy;  want  of  ele- 
gance. 

INE'LKGANT.  in-Jl'i  jjiiit,  a.  [incleRans,  Latin.] 
— 1.  Ni>t  l>pciiiniii(,';  not  bcamiful,  opposite  to  ele- 
gant. l^'«odward.—2.  Mean;  despicable;  contempti- 
ble. 

JNtiL'EGANrLY,  !n-8ri-gint-lA,  ail.  [from  inele- 
gant.J    Wiih"Ht  cleq:;incc.  C.'iest. 

INEL'IGIBLK,  iii-^i'i-iljA-bl,  «.  Not  to  be  cho- 
sen, not  propel- to  ne  cliosen,  uneligible. 

INELIGIUIL'X  rV,  in-8l.A-Uj6-bl!  ^li,  s.  Unwortlii- 
ness  to  fte  cliosen,  uiifilUFis  to  he  chosen. 

INE'LOqUKN  l\  in-?l'A-ic\v4at,  a  Linandeloqiiens, 
Latin  ]  Not  poi-^uasive;  iiol  oratoiical. 

INli'PT,  in-ipi',  II.  [ineptus,  Lat.]  Unfit;  useless 
trifling;  foolish,  flhre. 

INE'P  TLY,  Iu-Jpt'l4,  ad.  [incite,  Lat.]  Trifiing- 
ly;  foolishly;   unlidy.  Mmr. 

INE'PTIIUUE,  i.;.^p'ti-tide,  s.  [from  ineptus 
L;»t]    Unfitness,  mikin.i. 

IN  EqUA'LirV,  h)-h  kwiliti,  s.  [from  ineqiialltas, 
and  iii^i|U,ilis,  Latin.]—!.  Uiifereuce  of  compara- 
tive quantity.  Raij.—2.  Unev^uness;  iutrrchange 
of  liijjheranilj  lower  parts.  Neivto)i.—3.  Dispropor- 
tion to  any  purpose;  state  of  not  being  adequate; 
jnaiicquateiiess.  South. — t.  Change  of  state;  uu- 
likeii<:ss  of  a  thing  to  itself.  iiacuiuS.  Dilieruiue 
of  rank  or  ttation.  Hooker. 

INERKAbl'H  rV.  ln-er-r4-,)ll'A-ti,  s.  [fiiim  inerra- 
ble.] Exi'uiptiiiii  from  irroiir.  Kin^  CImiles, 

INE'HHABLE,  iii.S/rd-bl,  a.  [in  and  err.]  Exempt 
from  eriour.  Ilammunl, 

INE'RRABLENKSS,  iii-8r'ra-bl-i!?s,  «.  [from  inei- 
i-ablt.]  £xeoiptioii  from  errour.  Hammond. 

iNHyRRABLY,  in-ir'ri-biA,  ad.  [from  inerrable.] 
With  security  from  errmr-  inUllibJy. 

INE'RRlNliLY.  in-lr'.ing-li,  ad.  [in  and  erring.] 
Without  errour.  Gl/inx<Uk; 

IN'ERT,  in-Srt',  a-  [iners,  Lat.]  Dull;  sluggish; 
iiiotiitnl.-ss.  BtHckmoie. 

INE'RILY.  iu-Jrl'li,  ad.  [from  inert.]  Sluggislily 
dully,  fo/jc. 

INBSCA'l'lON.  In-ls-kiMidn,  s.  [in  and  esca,  L;U.] 
Tlieact  ol'liaiting. 

INE'STI.VIABLV:,  in-Js'ii-m.i-bl,  a.  [inesiiinabili*, 
Lat.]  Too  valuable  to  b.-  rattd;  transcending  all 
price.  Bot/le. 

INE'VIDE.M",  1n-5v'i-'!?nt,  a.  [iiutident,  French; 
in  and  eviiliiit.]  Not  plain; olj'.curi'.  liiuwii. 

INEVlTABl'LIiy.  in-Ji-i-ia-bd'e-iA,  s.  [from  in- 
evitable.] Impjs  ibility  to  be  avoided;  cirlaiuty. 
Brnm/iail. 

INI'VVITABLE.  1n-?v'i-t4-bl, -i-  [iiieviiabilis,  Lat.] 
Unavoidultle;  not  to  V  esciped.   L)ry('i.n. 

INE'VITABLY,  lnev'6.ta-bl|,  .id.  [horn  inevitable*] 
Withoui  pos'iiliilitvof  escap  •  Bcnilei/. 

IKEXCU'SABLK  }n-Sk5-k&'/.A-;l,  a.  [inexe.isabi- 
lis,  Lat.]  Not  tobi-e.\ciisi-il;  not  to  be  pallia leil  by 
apology.  Snip. 

INEXCUSAB"LENRSS.Jii.Jk5-UiV/a-l)I-!i?N  s.  [r:or>i 
ine\cusal)l;-0  Enormity  b.joml  forgiveness  or 
jialliati  .0.  Siiiit/i. 

INEXCl"S.'.nLY,  l!i.5ks-!<u'/.ai>lJ.  ail.  [from  iiiev 
ciisable.]  To  a  degiee  of  guilt  or  folly  biyuMd  e\- 
case. 

l.VKXHA'I.AHLE,  lii-lkj-lii',a-l>l,  a.   [in   and  ts- 

haie.]  I'liat  «bich  CMnnnt  -lanmrte.  lirojvn, 
INEXHA'USTKD   in-J.'ii-l.iws'iid,    a.   [in  :inil  e\- 
hansleJ.]  Uui  mpttid;  nut  pliS^il>le  tu  beeinptii.'J; 
niispenl.  Dri/ili.n 
INEXHA'USflBLE,  in-iks-hitti'ii-bl,  a.  Not   to 

be  sp  nt. 
INEXHA'USTLESS,   In^Ks-hilusl'lSs,     a-      iJiex- 

liausti'd.  Btiiilc 
INEXrSTENf,  lu-Sks-li'lJnt,'a.  [in and  existent.] 
Nut  having   beiug;  not  to   be  louml    in  Jiali;;^'. 
So<jk. 


IXKXI'S'fKNCE,  lu-iks-i/iSiisp,   s.  pn  and  r-\i\l' 

ence.]  War.l  ol  biiiig;  want  of  existence.   Broome^ 
INE'XORABLE,  lu-6k»'6-rii-bl,  a.    i,'"' >"!"able, Kr. 

iiie\orabi!is,  Lut.]    Not  to  be- entreated;  not  to  be 

n.oviil  b)  entitalv.  Jiv^r.rs. 
iNEXl'K'mi'^NCK;  lii-5lts-pA'diei!Ce,> 
INKXl'K'UIKNCY,  ii.-*U.s-pe'd4-J.i-5A,5    *  • 

[ill  and  expedi.  ncy.]      Want  ol   htue.s;   want  of 

propriety   unsuitablencss;    to  time  or  place,  iafi- 

ilcr.inn. 
INEXPE'DIENT,  In  5ks-p4'dJ-int,  a.   pn  and  ex- 
pedient.]   Inconvenient;  until,  iniproiier.    Small- 

ridge, 
INEXPE'UIENCE,  in-Sks-pi'ii-5iise,  s.   [inexp.  ri- 

t  nee,  French.]  Want  of  experimental  knowledge. 

MMitn. 
INEXPK'RIENCED,   In-Jks-pt'ri-Snst,     a.    [inex- 

pernis,  Liit.]  Not  exp<rieuc.<l. 
INEXPE'RT,    fii-Jks-p^n',  a.    [inexpertus,  Latin; 

in  and  expert.]  Unsk.ll'nl;  unskilled.  Milton. 
INE'XPIABLE,  ln-Sks'pi-4-l)l,  a.  [inexpiable,  Fr.] 

—1.  Not  to  be  atoned.— .{.   Not  to  be  mollified  bj 

atonement.  Milion. 
INE'XPIAULY,     in-?ks'pJ  4-blfi,   ad.   [from    inev 

jiisbli-.]     To   a    degree  be)ond  atonement.    Roi- 

rommiin. 
INE'XPLEABLY,  in-2ks'ple-;l-ble,  ad.    [iuandes- 

plieo,  Lat.]  IiisatiabI).  Sriwlys. 
INEXPLICABLE,    iii-Jks'pli-ia.bl,     a.    [in    and 

explico,   Latin.]     Incapable   of   being   explained. 

INl'/XPLIC ABLY, lii-Jks'plc-ka-bl^ail;  [from inex- 
plieabic]  In  a  manner  nut  to  be  explained 

INEXPRI'/S.SIBLE,  in-Jks-prJs'se-hl,  a.  [in  and 
express.]  Not  to  be  told;  unutterable.  Stilting. 
feet. 

INKXPRE'SSIBLY,  in-Jks-prJs'sJ-bli,  a.  [fjom  in- 
I  xpressible.]  To  a  degree  or  in  a  mguner^not  to 
be  uttertd.  Hammond. 

INEXPU'GNABLE,  iii-ekupftg'n4  bl,  a.  [inei- 
pugnalfilis,  Latin.]  Impirgiiablc;  not  to  be  takeq 
by  assault;  not  to  be  subdued.  Ray 

INEXIT'NGUISHABLE,  lu-Sks-ting'gwish-a-bl, 
a.  [in  and  extinguo,  Latin.]  Unquencbablc. 
Grew. 

INE'X TRICABLE,  in-Jks'tii-ki-liI,  a.  [inextiica.. 
bills.  Lat.]  Not  to  be  disentail;  led;  not  to  be  clear- 
ed. B/fic.'aiiore. 

INE'X  IRICAHLV,  in-Jks'tr4-ki-bli,  ad.  [from  in- 
extricable.] To  a  degree  of  perplexity  not  to  be 
diseiitanglei).  Bchtleij, 

To  INE'YE,  jn-1',  v.  n.  [in  and  eye.]  To  inncnlatf; 
to  propagate  tret  s  by  tlie  insision  of  a  bud  into  a 
fmeii^ii  sloek.   J'/iilifii. 

INKALLIBI'Ll  lY,  in-lil-lJ-bll'i-lJ,     •) 

INKA'I.I.IBLEN-ESi;,  Jii-f  il'l^bl-nSs,  >  '* 
[iii^allibiliie.  Fr.]  Iiurrabilit);  exemption  from  er- 
rour. Titlut.ii.ii. 

INFA'I.I.IBLE.  iii-f4i'lJbl,  a.  [infallible.  French.] 
Privileged  (roiii  trriur;  inciipableol  mi&l.lk.  . 

INFALLIBLY,  liif.ll'li-Mt,  ad.  [from  infallible.] 
—  I.  Without  ilang'.r  of  rtee.<-it;  with  security  from 
errour.  Siiialrid-^e.~2.  Certainly.  Kogert. 

Tu  l.NKA'.ME.  l;i-r\m  ■',  v.  a.  [infamo,  Latin.]  To 
represer.t  to  disailvnntage;  to  d-fame;  to  censure 
pi.Miiklv    B'"-')' 

rNFAMOL'S,  iii'l,l-inAs,  n.  [iiifainis.  Latin.]  Pub- 
liekly  liraiiile'l  w  illi  ^uili;  openly  censiind 

I'M-WMOUSLY,  Jii'li  oifts-t^,  ad.  [iVom  infanioiu.] 
— i.  With  op 'U  leinotub;  wiiii  publiek  notoriety 
of  reproach —2.  Shumifiilly;  scandalously.  Drij- 
deli. 

I'NKA.MOUSNESS,  iii'll-miis-nSs,  ^ 

rNFA.MY,  (iiYl-.i..?.  5 

[i'.ifamia,  Lat.T  Piibliek  reproach;  notoriety  of  bail 
eh.ii'it'.M  r.  A.'.  Cliurl'-t, 

I'NFANCV.  Jii'ldii-se.  s.  [infantia.  Latin.]— 1.  The 
fust  pan  of  lile.  H:)tik,r.—2.  Civil  iiiiaiicy,  reach- 
ing to  iwi-nty-wiie.— 3.  First  age  of  any  tUiiij;;  be- 
ginning; ori.^iii.il.  Arhiithnot.  _ 

INFA'NG'TIIKF,  ?iv-iaiig7/;if.  A  privilege  of  li- 
birrly  gi'ar.led  iimo  lords  of  certain  maiiori  to 
judgi"  any  thief  taken  wilhiu  their  fee.    Ctm-el, 
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I'NFANT,  !ii'nint,s.  Pnfain,  Lat.]-1-  A  ohilci  (i-om 
iht-l»iitli  loth  .ml  ol  iliL'  stviiiili  yi»v-  Jioxttiif 
moi.—i.     Ill  Inw-i  A  young   ptTSOii  to  the  age  ot 

IVFA'hnu'inhn'A.  %■  [SpanUIi.]  A  princess  du- 

»c<-.i  i -d  trijin  fh    iomjI  lii  >o<lol  Spaiii. 
INKA'N  IIClDli,  lii-iaii'(4-slil<.,   s.   [mfrtimc.ilc-.Fi-. 

infill:  Kiduiii,  Lal.J    The  slaugliKT  ot  the  iiifanU 

bv  Herod 
I'NKAN  I  II.K,    lii'faM-tJie,    it.     [iiifaiUilis,   Laf.n.J 

P^rtaniin     to  aH  iiifaiii.  jjerhnnt. 
I'm-  .'iNTlNE,  Ii)'l'4!i-tlii<-,  a.  Suitahlc  to  an  infant. 

Airu  .-  ■  flu 
I'NF'INlftY.  in'ti:i-tri    s.  niifunUri-,  Fn]     The 

liMls  ldi<TSOi  un  i'.in.y.  Milton. 
INKA  KCllON,  IniiikShftn.    ».    [in  and  faicio, 

Lai.l  S;:iiW.  ifjCo.i- i))!  tioi;    llofvci/ 
To  INlA'TfA  IK,    <  .-f4i>ti'6it..,    v.  a.   [infatuo, 

from  Hi  and  t':iliiiis,  Latin.]  To  siriUi-  wiihUill): 

todeuri»oorunU  rstaniliuK    Claritidon. 
INFAIUA' HON     l:i-flKli.ft-a'shan.   s.    [from   in- 

faiiiiiie.]    I'he  ^ict  i.(   •.Hiking  witli   lolly;  dopi-ava- 

tion  01' ren  son    Soiu/i 
IKFA'l-'STING.   In.liws'ilnq:.    s.    [n-oin    infaustns, 

Latin.]    I'h.- act  oi  m  aUiii,^  unlucky.  Brinm. 
IN'/fAslBLK.   In.  t-'zihl,   a.    lia     and   d'asihlc] 

IinpraciiiM  )!'•.  daiwlle. 
To  IX Hi'CT,  ii-t^Ki,    V.   J.   finfcctiis,    L.itin.]— 

1.    I'o act  upon  b\  cunlaKiun;   to  ;ili'i.t:i    with  tom- 

Ultinicated  qoalitie.;   to  llu^•t^>y  tmilagiMii.  MHtuu. 

—2.  T'>  fill   with  soniethitij;  liui-ll'nliy    contagious. 

Shnki. 
INFE'C  !TOV,    Intjk'shfin,   s.     fiiifection,   Fr.  in- 

fici'io.  L;i'in.J    Conlasio";  mischief  l)y  comiiiuiii- 

cati.iii.  S!iaki: 
IVFK'C nous,  Jii-fSk'shfts.  a.   [from  infect.]  Con- 

tHpous;  inllu.  liC'.iii;  oy    ;.'oininunic:iied    <|uu!itie$. 

TemlAe. 
INFE'C  ITOUSI.Y,   in-fek'sha.vl^,  a<l.   [from  infec 

tious.{  Coiit.tiiouftlv.  Sha.\s. 
INFfcj'CTIOUSNKSS,  in  fJiv'slrAs-nJ.*,   s.  [from  in- 

fcetious.]  Til,   quality  of  b' iiig  ini,  ctiuiis;  conta- 

INFK'CIIVE,  ii-rlk'ilv,  :>.     iiom  infect.]  Ilaving- 

tli    ij;i;iiryo'.  CO! 'la,  ion.  Sifitii;/. 
INFECU'Nl'.  Inl^k'Siid.   a-   [iiilascundUs,  Latin.] 

Uiif'tiittiii;  iiiferiil'     U:  r/tnni. 
INFECU'NDIl  Y.  iii-li;-..a  .V.i-te,   .s.    [intecundilas. 

Latin. 1  Want  ^  ff.'nilii\. 
INFliLl'dfY.  in-fi  lls's4-tj,    s.    [infelicitas,   Lat.] 

Unhappines-; iiiisei-j ; calamity.  U'clis. 
To  INI'li'U.  In-fii-',   V.   a.   [in!' vo.    Latin.]—!.    To 

bring;  to  iiniuce.  HWTi'y.—i-   I'o  infct-  is  no'.hinK: 

but  by  viilui?  of'onc  jn-opositiiin  hiid  down  as  iru<', 

to  draw  in  another  as  true.  Lockc.~S.  To  oifer;  to 

prortuiir.  Shaks. 
IKFKU'ABLE,    iii-fCr'a-bl,    a.     To    hd    iuferred. 

Burke. 
I'NFEUV'.NCE,  In'lfer-Jiise,  s.   [iiifijMic.-,    rrench; 

from  infer.]   Conclusion   drawn  from    previous  ar- 
guments    ll'iiUs. 
IKFE'RIHLK,  in-rJi'vJ-bl.  a.    [from  infer.]   Dcdu- 

ciole  frM'n  premiy-d  Kri'cnds.  JJ/nircn.i 
INFERItyKri  Y,  In  fj!-rt;V'4.i4,    s.    [trim    inf.  ri- 

our.]  I>i)wei- state  oI'diKiiitv  or  v;.liio.  A'rv''i'i. 
INFfc'KIOUll,    in-!i'ri-ftM  '  »•     Linferior,  'Latin  ]— 

1.  Lower  in  place.— 2    Lowr  in  station  or  riiMk  of 

life.  To'/^A.— :t.  Lo>A'  1-  in  value  or  excell  ney   Ihij- 

den.—4.  SiilKirilin:  ti-.  IVtills, 
IKFE'KIOUR.in-riiJfir,  s.    One   inalowtrr.wk 

or  '^tHiiMii  than  another. 
IHFK.'KNA-^.  lii..itr'iiai,a.  [infernal, French.]  H.  II- 

iihi  lartarean.  I)riiil.:ii. 
INFE'.KNAL.V.'oiif,  lii-ffi'i«ai-stone,  5.    The  lunar 

cautlick.   pi'-par.  d  from  :iii  ev;ipoi"ati.d  solution  of 

lilvr.or  Irom  olir\stals  of  ►ilver-  Hitl. 
INF'E'KITI.K,    In-iii'dl,     a.     [li.;   rule.     Fivnch] 

Unfruitful;  not   prodnclive-,  infccund.    Gov.  nf  the 

To  unite 
JNFER  ri'LITY,   In-f^r-ill'itJ,  s.    [inferliKte,   Kr. 

from    infertile]      Uiiliuilfulnesti;  want   ol    ferti.- 

h). 
To  INFE'Sr,   lii.rJst'.   V.  a.  [iide«lo,    Lutil-.]    io 

haiabs;  to  disturb;  tu  iiiuj^uc.  Hooker. 
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Fitc,  (Ir,  fill,  fit;— mi,  m?t;— pine;  pin,— 

iNiESTlVIfY,  In-fls-flv'i-t5,  6.  L»n  and  f«»liv)- 
»v.]  Mourululnes!.;  wBiitof  theirfu'uejs. 

INFK'STKED.  iii-.?^'ifi;-d.  a.  [io  atid  fester.] 
UaiiUlinf;;  invel;raif.  SMii-icr. 

INKEUDA'ITON,  ln-(i  oAshin,  s.  [in  and  fen- 
duDi,  Lai.]  The  act  o!  puiting  one  in  possession 
of  a  fee  or  estate.  Hale's  Common  Law. 

I'NFIDEL.  in'(4-dei,  s.  [infif  lis,  Latin.]  An  unlje- 
litvtr;  a  miscreani;  a  pagan;  one  who  rejects 
Cj.risimnity.  Hooker. 

IMIDE'LITY,  ln-l*-dJ/4-t^  s.  [infideliie,  Fn-ncli.] 
—1.  Want  (ilJliiih.  Twjlof.—i.  Disbelief  of  Cliris- 
li^iniij.  Addison.— Z.  'I'leachery;  deceit.  Specta- 
tor. 

I'NFINI  IE,  in'fi-iih,  a.  [iiifinitus,  Latin.]— 1.  Un- 
bounded; boundless;  unlimited;  immense.  Dennis. 
—2.  It  is  hy  pi  rliolically  usetUbr  larg*;  great. 

I'NFINIIE,  In'fi-nlt,  s.  £IWhi  the  adjective.]  Un- 
bounded reiiclt.  S/iakt. 

I'NFINriELY,  iii'(inlt-l4,  ad.  [from  iiifiniteQ 
Without  limits;  witUotit  bounds;  immensely. 

rNFlNIlENE-S.-^,  UnTi-nlt-nJs,  s.  [from  iiifinite.J 
Ininiensity;  l)ouni'wssn>  ss;  infinils-.  Taylor. 

I'NFIMTES'IMAL,  In.fi-ne-iSs'si-n.ai,  a.  [from 
iiiliniic  ]    Infiiiitel)  divided. 

INFI'NIIIVE,  hi-fln'i-tiv,  fl.  [iiifii.itif,  Fr.  in- 
finirivns,  Laf.|  In  grammar,  the  i/i/?7i»Vn'<*aRirni«, 
oriniiii.ates  the  intention  of  uffirniiu);;  but  does 
not  doit  absoluti-ly.  CInrke. 

INITNITL'DE.  iii-fi|ii'4-tftde,  s.  [from  iiiHuite.] 
—1.  Infiniiy;  immeiisisy.  Hale.—i.  lioundkss  uuni- 
ber.  AMi.toii. 

INFl'fJllY,  fn-fin'S-tJ,  s.  [infinite-,  French.]—!. 
Iii.niLnsiiy;  honndipssness;  iiulir.iited  mitnrv^  So- 
lcis,li.—2.  Endless  number.  Aibiithnot, 

INFl'RMjii-f?rm',  a.  [iufirnuis,  Latin.]— 1.  Weak; 
feeble;  disnhled  of  body.  Milton.— t.  Weak  of 
mind;  irresolute.  .S/ktAj. —3.  Not  stable;  not  solid. 
S.)iiih. 

To  INFTRM.  5ii-(?rm',  v.  a.  [iiif.rmo,  Latin.]  To 
weiikeii:  to  sliak';  to  enfeeble.  Ritkl^h. 

INFl'tlMARY.  jii.fji'ma-i4  s.  [ii.fi rm-rie,  French.] 
L(idv'ii:gs  for  tlir  sick.  Brtioii. 

IXFIKMITY,  !ii-ri/iuAti.  s  [infirmitO,  French.] 
— 1.  W.  akiitfss  of  sex,  apfe,  or  temper,  llogera. — 
2.  Failing;  weakness;  tault.  ClarcnUuu.—S  ijisease; 
malady.  Hooker, 

IXFI'RMNESS.  1n.r?rn/ii?s.  s,  [from  ii.firm.] 
Weakness;  ii  cblriiess.  Bo'j/f. 

To  INFI'X,  In-llk!,',  v.  a.  [inlixus,  Latin.]  T« 
drive  in;  to  fasten.  S,'ienscr. 

To  INKLA'.ME,  ln-fl,\i>ic',  v.  a.  [inflammo,  Latin.] 
—1.  1  o  kimlle;  to  Sft  on  fire.  Si)liuij.~?,.  'Jo  kin- 
dle desire.  Mi/ton.— 3.  To  e.xaggfiMte;  to  aggra- 
vate. Ail'lison. — 4.  To  heat  the  body  morbidly  with 
obstritctid  matter. — 5.  To  provoke;  to  irritate. 
Drcmj  of  Piety.— i\    I'o  fire  » ilh  passion.  Milton. 

To  INFLA'ME,  iH-flimo',  v.  n.  To  grow  hot,  angry, 
and  p;iinfnl,bv  ob.striieleil  matter.  H''iiriiiati. 

IN'n,.\'MKR.  'In-fli'mar.  s  [from  inHame.]  TJie 
iliiim;  or  person  thit  iiiflaii>es    Adi.innn 

INFI-AMMABI'LI'I  Y.  ii.-n4m.tna-bfl'i-t^,  s. 
[friim  iiirtaiiimable.]  The  qiuility  of  G»tciiu>^iire> 
Hr;rvct/. 

INI'La'mMABLR,  iii-fi.^m'ma.bl,  a.  [French-]  Ea- 
sv  to  be  set  oil  flame.  yc7ilon. 

INFLA  M.MABLENESS,  1n-li.tm'ma-bl-n2»,  a. 
[f  uiii  iiitiaiiimahle.]  '1  he  cjuality  of  easily  catch- 
iiiglire. 

INFLAMMATION.  5n-riiliii-m4'sli3n,  s.  [inflani- 
nntio,  Latin.]—!.  The  act  of  setting  on  flame— 2. 
The  state  of  ln-ing  in  tianie.  tl'ilkitis.—  ^.  [In 
chirurgery.]  hifinnnvntiun  in  when  the  blo'id  is 
olisiriieted  so  as  to  crowd  in  a  greater  quantity 
intnany  pirtieii!ar  part,  and  icive  it  a  jjiv.iler  eo- 
loiir  and  le  at  llinn  usual.  Oiiiruey.—t.  I'he  act  of 
exciting  fervour  of  iniiiii.    Honker 

INFLA'.MMATORV,  !ii-liaiii'iiii-lfir4,  a.  [from  iu- 

fljiie-  ]  Having  the  power  of  iiillainiiig    Pi'pe. 
To  INI'LA'TIC.  in-liite',  v.   a.     L'i"f'at>'''.  Latin.]— 
1.    'Co  vwill  with  wind    Kay.— 2.   To  fill  with  the 
l/r  .itU.  Iirvdeii. 
INFLA'i'lO.N,  jii-na'sbfin,  s.  [innatio,    I-at.  from 
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uiDatc.]  Tht;  state  o(  being;   jwclkil    witJi    wind; 

fltiiiiU'iivr.  Ariut/ino'. 
71oINKt,K'cr,    lii-nJkt',   V.  a.    [iiifUcto.  I.utiii.]— 

1.   l"o  Ih-.iiJ;   t.i   turn.   Nnv//on.~Z.  To  vhiiiigr   or 

vary.— 3.  '!':>  vary  a  iiuiiiioiu  ircib  in  it«  trrminii- 

lidiiv. 
INKI.iyCTlOlV,   iii-flJk'slifln,  s.    [inlleoiin,   Latin.] 

— I.  Tlieatt  of  l>eJulii>g,oi'  tnrniiig.    //o/c  — 2.  Mo- 

(liihtiua  ot  till'  voice.   Hooker.— 3.  Vaiiulion  of  a 

noun  or  verb.  Brcimooil. 
INKLK'CriVE,  l!i-ii3k'ii>-,  a.  [from  inflect.]    Hav- 
ing tlif  po«'.T  of  iHiiidinj;.   IJi:.  Iiii.n. 
INKLKXim'LlTY,  lo  lljk,  Miil'c-li,    ) 
XNl--LIi'XllW.KNKSS,iii.tl4ks'i-l>l-ii?s,  S  '" 

tioHexiliilil^,  Krencli.]-!.   bliti'utss;  quality  of  ro- 

aiitirig  HeMurc— 3.  Olwiin.'.cy;   teiinicr  not  to  be 

bent;  inrxoraUl*  pertinaiv. 
WFLK'XIBLK,   ln-Wi.,s'(i-bl,    a.    [Frenc!i;  inflexi- 

bilis,    LiUin.]— 1.   Not  to  be   bent  or   incurvaied. 

Brawn.— 2.  Ndt  t(i  be  pievailtd  oi<;  iini.ioveable. — 

3.  Not  tolir  fhange'l  oialt.red.  IFatl^. 
INFl.K'XIULY,  lu-ri*ksi-:.ilS,  ad.   [li-ominlKxible.] 

lne>,:ii-;ibly;  invariabh'.  Locke. 
To  INKLl'C  r,  In-iilkt'"  v.  a.  [iuf!i(,'o,inflictus,  Lai.] 

To   ](nt    in   act    or    impost:    as     a    punisbuicnt. 

Temple. 
INFLI'CI  ER,  In-lllk'tar,  s.  [from  inflict  ]  He  who 

piini.hes.  Government  ofilte  Tongue. 
INKLl'C  liON,  lii-tliiiSLiiii.    s.    [front    inflii-t.l— 1. 

riie  act  of  nsiug    punl>binc'Ut!i.    South — i,     I'he 

punisbxient  intpusfd.  h'igrn. 
INFU'CITVE,   In-niiv'lh.   a.    [inflictive,   Fniuh; 

from  inflict.]      Tbat    Vkbicb    inipoiies    a    punisli- 

mi-nt. 
I'NFLUENCE,  Jn'flft-fns^-,  s.  [infintnce,  Fit-ncb.] 

— 1,  PowL-r  of  tbe  celcsiial  aspects  opeiatin^  npon 

terrestrial  bodirii  and  atlairs.  I'rior.—'l    Asceiidijit 

power;  power  of  directing  or  niodifying.  Sidueij. 

Taylor.  Atterhui  i/. 
To  l'NKl,l,'ENCK,'ln't1u-?njc,  v.».  [from  the  noun.] 

To  act  upon  wiili  dir  cli^n  or  iinjnihive  power;  to 

modily  to  any  purpose.  Ncivto/i. 
rNFLL'ENT,iu»llfc-Jut,  a.  [iuHuens,  Latin.]  Flow- 

inR  in.   ArbxillMni. 
INFLL'E'NTlAL.ln-Hil^n'Hbai,  n.  [from  influence.] 

Ex'tiiilf  inflnenci-or  power.  GienmUlt: 
I'NFLLX,  In'ilflks,   <    [intUivuv,  L:.tin.]~l-   Aet  of 

tlowin);  into  any  thing.  Ray.— 2.  Liifusiun.  Half.— 

3    Influence;  power.  Baniu 
INFLU'XIOUB,  iu-fliWMias,  a.   [from  influx.]    In- 

fltietitial. 
To  INFtyLD,  In-fold',    v.  a.   [in   and  fold.]    lo  in- 

viilv,  ;  to   emvrap;    to   enclose    with  involutions. 

Vofii: 
To  IN  FOLIATE,  In-fo'lWle,  v.  a.  [in  and  folium, 

Latin.]  'I'o  cover  with  leaves   Houri. 
lo  INFD'KM.  iti-lorni',    v.    a.    [iiil'.r.r.o,    Lallii.]— 

I.    lo  aniinaie;    to  actuate  b;    Mial  pi;\v>  is.  hnj- 

liin.—i.    lo   Instrnet;    to  >iil>i<l)  wiib    new  Know- 
ledge; to  Mcquainl.  Clnrcudon.—i.  'lo  olliranac- 

etisaiii'n  to  a  matrisiiMte. 
To  INFO'RM,    In-rArn/,     v.    n.    To    (jive    inlclli- 

f^iiee. 
INKOKMAL,  In-tAr  iniJl,  a.  [fVi.ni  iiiforin.]  Iin-gM- 

bir:  wRiilini.'  \<%n\  lornetliiv.  Sliaks. 
INFO'KMAN  r,  In-fAr'ii.aiii,    •■.  [Frencli.1— 1.  One 

vlioijives   inlbrm.itinn  or  instruction.   il'at(j.i~2. 

Uiie  w bi>  exhiliiis  an  ai'cn>:i<i<>n. 
INFOKMA'IION,    lnlir-in4'»h(\n,  s.    [iidormaiio, 

Lalinl—l.  Iiilrllijjence  given;   iiistriirltoii.  Sout/i. 

—2.  Cnarije  or  accukuiimi    e\biliili.d.— 3.   The   act 

of  iiif<iriiiin»;  or  aciuiitin^. 
INFO'HMER.  Iiifdni.'ir,  e.  [from  iriforn..]— I.  One 

who  i:ives  intelfiKeiice.  Swfi.—i.  One   wlio  diico- 

Ters  niieiiders  to  the  miitoairai-'.    L't«;«i/i,"'. 
INFO'KMIDABLK,  ln-fAr'ni4dJ-bl,a.  [in  unti   for- 

niidabilis,  Latin.]    Not   to   be   feaixd;    not   to  be 

dnsded. 
iNFO-KMITY,    In-for'mi-ti.    «.      [from    informii, 

Latin. 1  Sha|>el'  S'^iiiit.  Brtrivtt, 
IKFO'KMOUS,   In-fir'mfts,  a.    [inlonne,  Fr.  infor- 

inis.Lat)   .]  SlisiR-less:  of  no  ivi?ular  figure. 
DiFCKIUNAlE,   in-'Ar't.hi-uite,  «.  [inlonBtm-j 

3S9 


'i«  IM'UA'CT,  In-frSlkt',  v.  a.  [iufractas,  iatiti.i 

To  hrc-.tk.  Tliiinii<ni. 
INKKA'cnON,  in-nak'sh&n,    s.    [Infraeiion,  Fi-.J 

The  .icl  of  bii  akiii);;  breach;  viutaiion.  lialier. 
iNFK.V.NtJlBLB,  iji.fran'j*-bl,  a.   [in    and  /rangi- 

blc]  Nut  to  Ik-  bri'ken.  Clicync. 
INFKE'qL'KNCY,  in.fri'kwi4|i..i,  s.  [infrequciirta, 

Laini.]  L'ncuiniiionness;  rarit>,  Broome. 
INFIIK'QUENI',  l!!-li6'kwSnt,'a.  [infretiuens,  Lat.] 

Itare;   nnwunmon. 
To  INMU'tilliAlE,   ln-r,ld'jiHl4te,  v.  a,   [in  and 

fiiniilns,  Laiin.]    lo  c.'iill;  to  make  eoid,  Boyfc. 
To  INMil'NGE,  In.fiindji-',   v.;,.   [inliinito,  Lat.] 

—1.  To  violate;   to  br,-ak  laws  ot  contracls.— 2.  T»> 

desiio);  to  hinder,  ll'nllcr. 
INFHi'NGEMiiNT,    ln-lr!n);e'mSnt,    s.  [IVora  in- 

friii^".]  Breaeii;  viiilution.  CInreti/lun. 
INl-.Hl'NGEH,  in-IVfnje'ai,  s.  [from   infringe.]    A 

breaker;  a  violator.   AjjUJ/t: 
INI'U.NDUJU'LIFOUM,     iii-fan-di-bi'li-firm,     a. 

[infiindibiiluiu,   and  torma,  Latin.]   Of  the   sbai>e 

of  a  funnel  or  tumlish. 
IN  KU'UIAIE,  In-lii're-ite,  a.   [in  and  furia,  Latin.] 

Enrag<  d;  ra^iiiK-  Mil'"n. 
INFUSCA'TION,    lii-fai-ki'shfln.     s.    [infustatils, 

Latin.]    ftie  act  ofilarkeninj;  or  utackeniuir. 
7V  INFL'SE,  In-lVue'.    v.  a.   finliis'v,    Fr.   infusus, 

Luiin]— I.  To  pour  ill,  to  instil.  Dt-nliam.—i.  i'o 

poor  into  the  niind;  to  ijiipjr  .—3.  To  steep  in  any 

litjiior  with  a  penile  lieat    liaron.—A.  To  inicture; 

to  iaiiiiaie  with  :iiiy  thing  infused.  Bacon.— 5.  To 

iiiipni'  with.  S/,(:kx. 
iNFU'blDLE,  h\:ti'/.i-h],  a.  [from  inftise.]-!.  Pos- 
sible  to   be  inl'n»ed.  Hiimmu>i(I.—2.    Ineaiinlile  of 

dissoliiHoii;  not  fiiii  Me,  not  to  be  melted   Broun. 
INI'T'SIUX.  I:i-l6'il.0n,  s.    [iiifusiou,  French;  iitfu- 

»io,  Litin.]— 1.    I  be  act  of  |>uarin^  in;  instilhtion. 

AiiJi'm  —2.   l"be  uct  of  pouring  into  the    mind; 

in'ij>;n<(iou.    Jhakcr.    Cimviidoit.—i.    The  :>et    of 

it  t'n;  g  ail)  thin,<   in    n.olsture   Mitlioui  boilinf^. 

Bci,on.—4.  I  b  ■  iiijuor  mai'e  by  infusion.  Bacon. 
lNFl"'SlVE.ir.-ri'/.iv.  a.  [from  infiisj'.]  Haviugthe 

power  ul  iii'usi(iii,or  being  infiis-d.  Ilwntsou. 
I  XGA  IK,  I  .'nite,  s.  [in  and  gate.]  Kntra.ce;  pas- 
sage 'n    Sjumri. 
INliANNA' I  ION,    lii-p,SiMi4'slifln,    s.   [ingannare, 

Italihn  ]  Clit:.-.i;liaiiil;  deceplion;juggle;  delusioii; 

ill.jxisliile.  Bnniu. 
INtiATHKHING,    In-gft  ITFii-fng,     s.    [in     and 

giubering.]    llic  act   of  {;e"'"K  «"  t'le  harvest. 

E.ioilici. 
INtiK,   Jiy.',      In    the  names  of  places,  signifiet  a 

meiitioM.  Gibi^n. 
To  lN(ii:'.\:jNATE,  !n-.i*m'mi-niie,    v.   a.    [inge- 

niinn.  l.atii'.]   I  odmi!)!'-;  to  rtpent.  Clnrendon. 
INGEMl.N'A'llON,      ln.j?m-i.i-i.4'sha [in 

and   gemiuatio,    Latin.]       Uepi  tiiiun;     rtduplicft. 

(ion, 
lN<;E'NDEHKH,lii.i>ii'.!ai-ar,  s.  [from  ini,'ender.l 

He  ibat  ^'emr'tei.  bee  J^NtiKNDKR. 
IMiF.'NKUABl.E,  In-jfi.'i-.atil,    a,  [in   and  p-nj;. 

rate.]  Not   lo  b.-  piediicd  or  brought  into  beiiW. 
INGK'NKUAIE,  iai^ii'irlt..        )  ^ 

INGF.'NK.RA TKl),  lii-jjn'i-ri-tid,  j  "• 

[iiig. neiaius.    Lui.J— 1.    Inborn;  innate;     inbi%d. 

!Vi,tlou.—2.  U  'III  tiidoii.  Broi.n. 
INGE'NlOL'b,   h  -ji'nc-as,  a.  [ingeniutus,   Latin.] 

—  I.  Mill);     inventive;     possessed    ol    genius.— 2. 

Menial;  intellectii.il.  S/iai'.f. 
INt.K'NTOUSLY.  in.j»'nl.fti.|i,   ad.    [from   ingeni- 

iin».]  Wiitil}  subtil  ly.  l'fn)/ile. 
INtil/NlOt'SNESb.  fiiii'nc-a»-nis,  i.  [from  inge> 

niou^.]  Wittiness;  Mit.glty.  Boyle. 
INGE'NTIK,   in-iin'<!.  a.     [inffenitus,  Latin.]  Ip- 

n  Hi;  inbiirn;ii'iiiv  ■:  im'ein-r»ne.  Said/i. 
INGF.NL'TTY,  In-ji  n&'i-ti.  s.  [from ingentioils.>- 

1.  Openness;  f.iirness;  candour;  Ireedom  froro  di.s> 
siiiiiilatioii.  IVollou-  JJonw.—i.  [from  ingtriiinus.] 
Wit;  in\enfion  genius;  sublilly;  acntei:ess<  South. 

INGK'NUOUS,  !n-jSn'nfi-a<,  a.  liiicenuus,  L-rin.] 
—1    Open;  liiir;canilid;.g('neruusi  iiobf  .  Lorto— 

2.  Freeborn;  not  <!f  juTvihr  enlratitiun.  Kii)g 
Clitirtt-i . 
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LN«E'NUOVSLT,iii-j*n'"i-ft>-'^>  ''<^-  ^^"^"^  '"genu- 
OU..1  Op.  lilv;  ..>\rU ;  chi»iI..i1>  .  e.iierously. 

l.NGli'NUaUbNhbS,  »iiJ*>''»i>-0«-i.es,  I.  [from  in- 
miiuoin,!  OiHiincss;  luuiim;  candour. 

I'NC.KNY,li>'li->  *.s-  [iiigeniuni,  Lat.]  Genius;  wit. 

To  INGE'S  r.  ln-,|Jsi',T.  a.  [uig.jtus,  I.at.]  lothrow 
into  ih.  I"'"'""--!'- ■B'"""'         „  ^T     Tt, 

IJJGB'STION,  lii-  ii'i^li&n,  s.  [from  mppst.]  ll>e 
act  oi  ilirowinximo  the  stomach.  Ilarvaj. 

1N*-L0'K10US,   iii-Kl6'r4ft$,   a.    [inglorius,   Lat.] 

VoiJ  01  honour;  nitaii;  vUliout  glorv.  Hojrd 
INGLtyRlOUSLY,  in-gli'-iivli,  ad.  [troni  inglo- 
rious.] Willi  igiioniiii).  I'npi:. 
fNGOT,  lii'i;6t.  I.  Lli>'goi.  trench.l  A  mass  of  me- 
tal.  Drijtlrn. 
To  INGRA'FF,  In-grJr,  v.  a.  |in  and  Rrnff.!— 1.  To 
propagate  lie.  s  liy  ii>si;ioii.  Jfny.— 2.  To  plant  the 
sprig   ol  one  tree  in   the  stoik  ot  an  aiioflici-'— 3. 
To  plant  any  thinp  mil  native.  Milton.— 4.  To  fis 
de-p;  lo  settle.  HooUir- 
INGRA'FTMENT,  li;-E,rlft'm§nt,s.  [from  ingraft.] 
—1   Thr  net  of  iiigrafiiug.— 2.  1  he  sprig  ingrafkd. 
I'NGUATE.  In'trrite,  ?- 

INGRA'TEKUL  !.i-?iile'rCll,  5 

[intialiis.    Latin.]— 1.    Ungiatefiil,    nnthankful. 
Slmkt.—a.  Unpltasii.g  to  tl.e  sense.  Bt/con- 
To  INGHA'TIATE,  In-gri'shi-ite,  v.  a.    [in  and 
gratia,  Latin.]  To  put  in  favour;  to  rwomniend  to 
kindiuss.  »  ,,    ,  ,  r-  •     , 

INGRA'TITUDE,  lii-grlt'4-tfide,  s.  Ln>!rratitiule, 
Fr.  in  and  gratitude.]  Retribution  of  evil  for  good; 
unth^nkfohuss.  Dnjilen 
INGRE'UIENT,  in-gri'jSnt.s.  [ingrfdicnt,  Fivntlr, 
ingrediens,  Latin.]  Cumponent  part  ot  a  body, 
consisting  ol  different  matrrinls.  Milton. 
I'NGRESS,    lii'gris,    s.  [iiigres,  French;  ingressus, 

lyctin]  Entrance;  power  of  entrance.  Arhutlmui 
INGRE'SSION,  in-grJsh'ftii,  s.  [ingressio,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  eiiterins.     Din''!/- 

I'NGUINAL,  lng'g"e-nai,  a.  [inguinal,  French; in- 

guen,  Latin. T  Belonging  to  the  groin.  Arbutlmot. 

To  INGU'LF,  .iii-gdir  V.  a.  [in  and  irnlf.j— i.  To 

swallow  lip  in   a   vast  pr<jfundily.  JSIiUon.~2.  'lo 

cast  into  a  gulf.  Uaijivnrd. 

To  INGU'RGITAIE.  In-pfti'j4-iitc,  v.  a.  [mgurgi- 

to,  Latin.]  'I  o  swallow    Diet. 
INGURGII'.VIKJN,  lii-Klirji-ti'shftn,  s.  [ironiin- 

gnrriiat.-.]  Voracilv. 
lNGU'S•l■AbLE,^ll•gft^'lJ-bl,a  [in  and  gusto,  Lat.] 

Not  pirc-pli'.ile  by  llie  l:i  .fe.  Bnm-n. 
INHa'uIL.  In-hSb'll.  or  l.i  ba-l.^il',  a.  [.n'^nbUI^, 

Laiin.]  UnsUilfulsiini-  ady;  unfii;  unqiiiilifitd. 
To   lNHA'Bri,'fii-lial>ii,  V.  a.  [habiio,  Luliii.]   To 

d»'ll  in;  to  hold  as  a  chvtlli-r  Luin/i. 
To  INHA'BI  I  .iM-l4l)ii,  v  n.  To  dwi  I!;  to  live. 
Ih'HA'BITAHLK.  ln.'iilb'4-ia-l»l,  a.  [from  i:iliab  t.] 
—I.  Cap-.ibi    ofaffoidiiig  iiabitaiion.  Lorke.'-'Z.  [In- 
lial>iti>ble,  Fr.]  Incapable  of  inhabitants;  iiniM.'iiibl- 
table.  Shnks. 
JNHA'nrrANCE.ln-liJl.'i-illnse,  s.  [fiom  inhabit.] 

Ue«i(leiice oi'Hwcllrrs.  ('firm: 
INHA'BI  I  ANT.  lii-liSVlttant,  s.  [fi'im   inhabit] 

Dwell-n  one  that  lives  in  a  place.  AMot. 
INH  \niTA'I  ION,  lu-ha'  -i-ti'sh4n.s.  ffrora  inha- 
bit.!—1-  Ahodi;  place  ot  dw^^lUng.  uliltviL—Z.  The 
act  of  iiihabitng  or  jilantii-.g  with  ilw  ■lUiigs;  state 
of  lining  inhabited.  Rnliigh.—3.  Quautity  of  iniia- 
bilanis.  Bmnn. 
INHA'BITKR.  !n-bavii  flr,  s.  [from  inhabit.]   One 

that  iiiliahiss;  a  dweller   Eriniu. 
To   INHA'LK,  1ii-b4le',    V.  a.   [iiibalo.  Latin.]   To 

draw  in  wiibair;  lo  desii-.-;  Arbi.thtvil. 
INHARM0'N10l.'b.  In-l.Ji-moni-As,  a.  [in  andliar- 

nionioin.)  U.  niu«ic«l;  not  swe-.  tot  !>ouiid.  trliuu. 
To  INHE'RE.  Ill-hire',  V.  n.  [iiihaMio,  L.itiii.J     To 

exist  in  somelbinir  eKe.  Doiiri': 
INHE'HENT,  in-hi'rjnt,  a.  [inherent,  French;  iii- 
haireiis,  Lat.]  E>  iniing  in  soiui  tiling  else,  so  as  to 
hi  inj-pi'vable  from  it;  innate;  itiborn.  iv'/i 
To  INHE'HI  I,  in-h*r'rli,  v.  a.  L»iiherltH,.  Fr.]— J. 
To  receive  or  po.sesH  <'.y  inlii  ritance.  A <tdisuu.—i. 
To  possess;  to  obtain  possi  ssiun  of.  5/t<;^  j> 


INHE'RITABLE,  In-hSKrlt-i-bl.  a.  [from  inhei4f.;j 

Tralisinisbibk:  by  i  nlmritunce;   obtainable  by  sut- 

cetsiiii..  Careit: 
lNJlE'RlTANCE,ln.h?iM(-5pse.  s.  [from  inherit.J 

— ..  Patrimony;  htmlitnry  p'is«  ssion.   Milton. — S. 

In  Shot's,  possession.— 3.  The  reception  of  jiosscs- 

sion  liv  hereditary  right    Locke 
INHE'RI  iOR.  lii-hii-'rU-ftr.  s.  [from inherit.]    An 

heir;  on.i  who  receives  bv  sntoessioii.  Bncon. 
INHE'HI  I  UESS,  lu-hii^rlt.iJs.  t.  [from  inheritor.^ 

An  heiress.  Bmon. 
INHE'KITRIX,  livhir'rlt-trlks,  s.  [from  inheritor.} 

All  beinss.  Slmks. 
'/oINHF/RSE,  lii-hJrsi',  V.  a.   [in  and  Iiers*-]     To 

enclose  in  n  fiiner.il  nionnment.  S/iok-: 
INHF/SION,  in-hi'-^b&n,  i.  fiiihaesio,  Latin.]  Inhe- 

renc-;  the  state  o'exi.tingin  jomethinj;  else. 
To  IMU'lUT,  }n.hlb'it.v.a.[itibibe»i.  Latin;  inhibcr, 

French.]—).   To  reslrain;  lo  hinder;  to  repreis;  to 

check.  BeiUlctj.~2.  To  prohibit;  lo  forbid.  Claven- 

ihn. 
INHIBI'TIOX,  iii-lil-b1sh'5n,s  [itdiibition.  Fr.  inlii- 

bilio,  Latin.]— 1.  Prohibition;  eniliargo.   Cov.ofthe 

Tonj;iie.—2.  [In  law.]  luliUiiitm  in  a  writ  to  forhid 

a  judge  from  further  proceeding  in  the  cause  de- 

p-iulinor  before  Iiim.  Cmvil. 
T"IXHO'LD,?n-h6ld'.  V.  a.  [in  and  hold.]  To.havfc 

Iniu  rent;  to  tonlaiii  in  itseU.  Ralci^rh, 
To  INHOCyp,  }i!-hSop',  V.  a.  [in  and  li6op.]  To  con- 

fin.    in  an  eiiclosuif.  Slmk.^. 
lNHO',SPlTABLE,ln-h6s'pi-ia-bl,  a.  [in  and  hospi- 

t-ible.]  Affoi-ding  no  kindness  nor  enteitainment  to 

strnngers.   Drijiltti. 
INHO'SPITABLY,  tn-lios'p^-la  blj,  ad.  [from  inhos- 
pitable.] Unkindly  to  strangers.  Milton. 
lNHO'SPITABLKNESS.in-h6s'pi.ta-bl-n?s,? 
INHOSPITA'LITY,  iii.h3s-i)i-i51-4-i*,  5'- 

[inhospitalit^,  Fr.]  Want  of  hospitality;  want  of 

courtesy  to  strangei-s. 
INHU'MAN,  In-hi'min,  a.  [inhumain,  Fr.  uihama- 

nus.  Lnt.]  Barbai-ous; savage;  cruel;  uncoiupas^iou- 

ate.  Atti-rliuTtj.  ,      .     ,    , 

INHUMA'MTY,     In-liu-n'.an'A-i^,  s.   [inhumanity, 

Fr.l  Ciiielty;savat'  "«';  Imrbarity.A'/n^f  Charlet. 
INHU' .MANLY,  In-liA'nian-li,  ad.  [from  iiihumau.'J 

Saviitrlv;  cruelly  ;barl)arously.  Swift, 
rnl'NHl'MATE,  in'hAinite,   ? 
To  INHU'NIE,  In  biime',  5    '    ' 

[inbnnier.  Fr  hnnio,  Lut.]  To  bury;  to  inter.  Pq^. 
To  IN'JE'CT,  in-jlkt'.   v.  a.  [mjectns,  Lat  ]— 1.  To 

thi-ow    in;    to  dart  in.  Glanv.—2.  To  throw  up;n> 

cast  np.  P"/>e. 
IX.iI'".'C  riON,  In-jSk'shon,  s.  [injectio,  Latin.]— I. 

The   act  of  cailing  in.   Boijle.—Z,  Any   medicine 

maJe  to  bt)  injected  by  a  sj  riiige,  or  any  odier  in- 

striiirvent,into  any  part  of  the  body.— 3.  'I'he  actol' 

rilliiiiT  the  vessels  with  wax,  or  aiiy  other  proper 

iii:<lier,    to  shew   their  shapes  and    raiiiilicatious. 

nuiuru. 
IXi'MICAL,  in-1m'i-uai,  or  !n-*me'kil,  a.  [iuimi- 

cus,  Latin.]  Unfiiendiv;  unkind;  hurtful;  hostile; 

IXIMITARI'LITY,  in-Lii-^ta-bJl'i-tJ,  s.  [from  iu- 
iniiii-bic]  Incapa.-i'y  (o  be  imitated.  >«;•>•«. 

INI'MITABLE,  in-jo/i-ta-bl.  a.  [iiiimitabilis,  Lat.] 
Al'.o-  e  iniitaiion;  not  to  b.'  copied.  Dcniiam. 

INT'MITABLY.ln-l.ij'^ia-bli.ad.  [from inimitable.] 
In  a  manner  not  lo  W^  imitated;  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
ec II -nee  nbovif  imitation.  Pc/iC  * 

To  IN.IO'IN.  In-j41n',  v.  a.  [enjoindre,  French.]— I. 
To  eonimaiid;  to  enforce  by  authority.  See  EK- 
,10IN.  Milton.— 1.  In  .'ih'iknficarc,tu  \a\n, 

INl'qL'lTOLS,  lii-ik'kw4-tfis,  a.  [inique,  Fr.  fitim 
iiiiqnilv.]  Un)iisi;  wicked. 

IM'qUITV,  iii-!k'kwA-i4,  s.  [iniqiiilas.  Lsfiii.l— 1. 
Injustice;  iinrinsouableness.  Smalr.~2.  Wicked- 
ness; crime,  lloiikii; 

INI'l'IAL.  lii-nisli'ai,a.  [initial,  Fr.  initiiim,  Lat.]— 
1.  Placed  at  the  beginning.  I'i/pe.-^.  Incipient;  not 
complete.  Harvrij. 

To  INI'TlATE,in  isli'i-ite,  v.  a.  [initier,  Fr.initis, 
Latin.]  To  enter;  to  instruct  hi  the  mtlimtnia  oi'ai>> 
art.  /ijWf. 
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'i:o  INl'TIATE.  ln-lih'4-Jte,  v.  n.  To  ilo  tlit  first 

pari;  to  perl'irin  tlie  first  rite.  Pofic. 
tNI'TIA  riC,  ln-l»ii'4-ilt.-,  a.  [iiiitit-,  Fr.  iniiiattis,  La- 
tin.]  ll»|>r:ictisid.  iJt'tki: 
INll'IA'l'IO.V,    In-isli-i-iSUan,    s.    [iiiiti.itio,    l.at. 
troiQ  initiate.]    the  atl  of  entering  u  new  corner 
into  :uiy  art  orsttte.  Hautiuund. 
lNJUCU'Ni)irV,  lii-jt-Ufiii'Ji-ti,  ».  [in  andjucun- 

dity  ]  Unplessa  .iiicss. 
IN.H;'UICAUl-li,  lii-jtMi-ki-bl.  a.   [in  and  judico, 

Lai]   Not  coghir.dble  by  a  juilge. 
INJUOrClAL,  lii-ji-dMi'il,a.  [in  andjuditial.]  Not 

uccurdiiiic  lu  lor  'ii  of  I  -w. 
INJL'DI'CIOUS.  }n-.ji-.ll>l>'i^«,a.  [in  and  judieions.] 

Voidof  juilgini-iit;  wautins' judi^incnt.  'Vi'JoUon. 
INMUDI'CIOUSLY    lii-jitKllsli'i.-li,  ad.  [fro.ii  inju- 

diuioui.]  Willi  ill  judgment;  not  \vi»i.iv.  Biuodu: 
WJJU'NCTION,   lii-j4nkMia.J,   s.  [IVoiIi  U\\<m\;  in- 
juncttis,  injunctio,  Ltit.] — i.  Comuiand;  order;  pre- 
cept- Shaks.—2.  [la  law.]  Ijijutictiuii  i«  an  interlo- 
cutory decree  out  of  IIk-  clumCery.Cou'e/. 
To  I'NJ  UllE,  in'jfir,  v.  a.  [in.,urier,  Fr.]-!.  To  Imrt 
unjustly;  to  mischief  u.idt-scrvedly;  to  wrong.  Tein- 
pic— 2.  To  annoy;  to  alfeut  with  any  ineoQveni- 
ence.  Milfoil. 
I'NJtJHKK,  In'jftivar.s.  [from  To  injure.]  He  tliat 

hurts  another  nnjusUv.  BrnJonaon. 
INJU'RtOUS,  In-jiVri^fts,  a.  [ii'jurius  Latin.j-1. 
Unjust;  invasive  of  aootUer'j  rigliis.— 2.  Giiiliy  of 
wroni?  or  irjnry.  Mil/on.— i.  Miseliievous;  unjiutly 
hurtful.  'CtUiitittn.~i.  Detractory;  eon;unitlious; 
reproachful  Swift. 
INJU'KIOUSI.Y,  fnjil'rj.fis-l^,  ad.  [from  iiijurium.] 

Wrou5fnlly;hurifiilly;  wiili  iiijuuiee. 
imU'RIOUSNIiSS,  lnji'ri.ii,-n^j,  s.   [from  injuri- 

ouiu]  Quality  ot  being  injurious.  KingC/iniles. 
rNJURY,  !n'j/i-ri,s.  [injuria,  Latin.]— 1.  Hurt  with- 
out  justice.     Hayiunrd.—2.    Mischief;    detriment. 
iyutts,—\.  Annoyance.  Mart, — 1.  Contumelious  lan- 
(^uag;e;  reproachful  appellation.  Bacon, 
INJU'S'i'ICE,  In-jfii'ils.  s.  [injustice,  French;  injus- 

titia,  Lat.]  Iniquity;  wrong.  Swiji, 
INK,  Ingk,  s.  [iiichiosiro,  Italian.]—!.  The  black  li- 
quor with  which  iii-n  write.— 2.  Ink  is  nseil  forauy 
liquor  with  which  they  write:  as,  red  ink;  grefti 
ink. 
To  INK,  Ingk,  v.  a.   [from   the  noun.]  To  black  or 

daub  with  ink. 
INKHO'KN,  Ingk'hArn,  s.  [ink  and  horn.]  A  porta- 
ble case  fur  the  instruiufuts  of  writing  coiuiuoniy 
nmde  of  horn.  S/iakji. 
FNKLK,  Ing'kl,  t.     A  kind  of  narrow  fillet;  n  tape. 

G.vj. 
I'NKLING,  ingk'llng,  s.  Hint;  whisper;  intimation. 

Ctarendnii. 
rNKMAKlCR,  Ingk'mil-k&r,  •.  [ink  and  maker.]  He 

wliomak<'sink. 
rNKY,  Ingk'i,  a.  [frnni  ink.]— 1.  Consisting  of  ink. 
Shaks.—2.  Kesenibling   ink.   Beyle.— 3.  Blajck   as 
ink.  Sfwks, 
I'NLAND,  In'lind,  ».  [in  and  land.]  Intenour;I>ijig 

remote  frtnn  ihe  sea.  Hirife. 
I'NI.AKU, In'lJiid,  s.  Iiueriouror  mitlhnd  ]iart<. 
I'NLAND f.H   jn'ia..-<ia'.,  s.  [froininUnd.J  Dwiller 

remote  'roin  the  ^rn    Broion. 
To  INLATipATK,l;i.iap'4Hlite.v.  a.  [in  and  lapi- 

do,  Lat.]    To  turn  lostune.  Bnruii. 
To  INLA'Y.  Jn-Ii',  v.  «.  [in  and  lay.]- 1.  To  diversify 
with  diffeivnt  hoiiiej    ins<  rle<l   into    the-    ground 
or  suhstraiuni.  Gnij,—i.  To  make  variet\   by   be- 
ing liijeil  d  i;jto  lK«li'-s;  to  variegate    Mil'mi. 
INLA'Y,   !ii-li',  s.  llioiii   the  verb,]  Matter  inlaid; 

matter  cut  i.>  h>-  inlaid.  Milton. 
To  INLA'W,  In-liw',  y.  a.  [in  and  law.]  To  cleur  of 

outlawry  or  :Ut:.iiidrr.  Baton. 
I'NLKT,  lii'ljt,s.  [ill  and  let.]  Passage;  place  of  in- 
gress; •  iiirance.  Ifotton. 
I'NLY,  lii'lt.  a.  [from  in.]  Interiour;  intei'o.<<l;  secii-f . 

Shnkipra-c. 
I'NLY.  li/li,  ad.  Int'mmlly;  within;  secntly;  in  the 

heart.  Milton.  Drydcn. 
I'NMATK,  In'niii. ,  i.  [in  and  mare.]  Inmntea  an 
thos ■■  that  be  ailinitt.  d  to  dwell  for  their  money 
jointly  with  another  miui.  Cowd. 
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l'NM-.)Sr,  In'mist,  a.  [from  in  and  most.]  Dcei»esl 
«ithiii;ri-inon.si  from  the  surface.  Sfiaki, 

lNN,ln,s.  [mil,  Sax.  ii  chamber.]— 1.  A  house  of  cn- 
trnainniem  fur  tiavell' r..— 2.  A  house  where  stu- 
dents are  boariUtl  and  taught.  Shaks. 

Tu  INN,  111,  V.  11.  [from  Uie  noun.]  To  take  up  tein- 
piirar}'  lu;iging.  IJuiiue. 

To  INN,  111,  V.  a.  To  house;  to  put  under  cover. 
S/inkt/itniv. 

INN.A'IE,inn4t<',  7^ 

INNA'I'KD,  iii-ni'ied,    S 
[inne,  Fr.  innatus,  Lat]  Inborn;  ingenerate;  natu- 
ral; not  superadded; not  adicititions.  iloii/el. 

INNA'TliNEbS,  lci-iiiie'nJ»,  s.  L'rom  imiate.]  The 
quality  of  being  iiinaU'. 

IN.VA'VXGAULli,  iii-ii4v'4-ij4-bl,  a.  [innavi^-abilis 
Latin.]  Not  lo  bt-  passed  by  vailing    Uiylcii. 

I'NNiiR,  i.i'iiir,  a.  L'rom  iu.]  Interiour;  uoi  out- 
ward. Spenti-r, 

X'NNWrvNlOSI',  lii'nfii-mist,  a.  [from  inner.]  Ue- 
motesi  'rum  tiic  ouiwiid  pirt.  Ncwlon. 

INNHC/LDEK,  in'iiAi-<lar,  s.  [in  and  bold-]  A  man 
who  keeps  ;in  inn. 

I'NNINCIS,  lii'iiiiigz,  s.  Lands  recovered  from  t)i« 
sea.  Ainnoovth, 

INNKli'EPER,  iu'kiiivftr,  s.  [in  and  keei>er.]  One 
who  keeps  lodgings  and  provisions  fur  eulertain- 
iiieiil  of  iravellers.  Tcitjtoi; 

INNOCKNCE,  ln'ii6-s&ii>e,   ? 

I'NNOCENCY,  i,i'no-.,^n-s4,   <'' 

[iiinoeeuiia,  Latm.]— 1.  Purity  from  iniHrions  ac- 
tions; iintainti  d  iniegniy.  TUloimn.—2.  I'reedom 
froi'i  guilt  iiupiited.  Sluikt,—^.  Hanulessness;  in- 
noxiousness.  /Jw/iet.— 4,  Simplicity  of  heart,  per- 
haps with  some  d'  glee  of  weakness.  Shakn. 

I'NNOCENT,  in'iiA-^iiMt,  a.  [iniioeeni,  Latin.]—!. 
Pure  from  mischief.  Miltoiu—2.  Free  from  any  par- 
ticular guilt.  Di'yden.—Z.  Unburtful;  harmless  ia 
efTects.  Pupe. 

I'NNOCENT,  In'ni-sSnt,  S.-1.  One  free  from  guilt 
or  harm.  Spenai'i  .—2.  A  natural;  an  ideot.  tluoker. 

I'NNOCENTLY,  lii'uo-sint-li,  ad.  [from  innocent.] 
—I.  Without  guilt.  Suut/i.—2.  With  simplicity; 
with  silliness  or  iiaprudence.— 3.  Without  hurt. 
Cowley, 

INNO'CUOUS,  !n-n6iv'li6-5s,  a.  [innocuus,  Lntin.3 
Harmless  in  eilects.  Grew- 

INNO'CUOUSLY,  iu-nok'ki-asl4,  ad.  [from  inno- 
cuous.] Without  mischievous  etlicts.  Bj'o^cn, 

INNO'CUOUSNESS,  lii-!i3k';.\\.Qs-n^3,s.  ffioin  in- 
nocuous.] Hnrinlessness.  DigOy. 

To  l'NNOVATE,ln'ii6-vate,  v.  a.  [iiinovo,  Latin.]— 
1.  To  bring  in  sunKtiiing  nut  known  helbre.  Ba- 
ron.— 2.  To  change  by  intriidueiiig  novelties. 

INNOVA'TION,  liiiio-vi'shfln,  5  Li">"ovatioii,  Fr.J 
Ciiar.g"  by  the  ii>ti-oiliiclioii  of  iiovi  liy. 

INNOVA'TOH,  1,1-ni-vA'tfii,  s.  [iniiovau  ur.  Fr.]— I. 
An  inirodiictor  of  novelties  Bacon.— 2.  One  that 
makes  changes  by  introducing  lue.dtii  s  South, 

INNOXIOUS,    in.n6k'sha>,  a.   [iniioxius,  Lat.]-I. 
Fr-e  from   nnschievoiis   eilects.   Digby.—l,   Pure 
fmin  criii.,«,  Pipe. 
INNCXlOCSLi.    (n-ndkMias-lJ,  ad.  [from  innox. 
lon..1  fiiir.'.ilissly.  Bruziii. 

INNO'XIOCSNEij.S,  lii-iiik'shas-nis,  s.  [frominnox- 
10U1.]  Harmlessiii  js. 

INNUE'NDO,    ill-nil  i^n'd 6,  s.  [innuendo,  from  in- 

iiiio,  Lat.1  All  oblinue  hint.  .9t;/i!. 
INNU' MICK  ABLE,  In-niVir.ar-Jl-l.l,  a.  [inniimcraVi- 
li«.  Lilt.]  Not  to  be  coiiiiti-tl  (or  inulliind'...  MUton. 
INNL^MERaBLV,  }n-ui\'iiiai-.i.bl4,  iid.  |.fi-oiu  iuuu- 

liiCrabl'.]  Withoiii  iiiiml.er. 
INNU'MEROUS,  iii-nVi'mai'-4«,a.  f"'""^'""'.  I-*- 

till.]  Too  many  to  liecouiiti  d.  fv/K'. 
•/'o  INO'CULATK,  lii-ok'kt-Uie  v.  n.  [inoculo.  ip 
and  oculu*,  Latin.]— 1«  .'I'o  propagate  aiy  plaul  b") 
insetting  its  bud  into  anoilier  siot-k  iV.i/.— 2.  Ti> 
yielil  a  bud  to  iinoih-r  stock.  ClcavtianJ.—i,  Tu 
iii'ipct  Willi  the  simll  iiox  In  'im  'l-!tivu. 
INOCULA'riON,  L.-OK-kuii  shfiii,  s.  [inocniatio. 
l.at.]— 1.  Inutiiiarruii  is  pnieiijiii  upon  all  Join  of 
stone  fruit,  and  u|h)Ii  oraiigi  s  ami  jaiimiu  s.— 2.  'I'hc; 
prsetier  el  imnsvlaniing  the  sniall.p«.\,  by  intusiau 
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ftrihp  matter  ft-oin  ripiiiwl  imstuU-i  inio  the  reiiis 
oftitf  I  i.iiifcclcci    Qiiiiu'j. 
iNOCULA'iOR,   lii-5ii-ki-.i';di,  «.  Lf'"on'    inocu- 
\jX>i.'\~>.    Out    tliBi    iMdCtisu    the  iiiociihitiori    (il 
l,„<^,;_^  One  whii  iiiuiiugntcu  ihe  small-pux  by  iu- 

INO'DUitOL'S,    iii-o'<lav-Ds,    n.   [inudorus,   Latin. J 

Waiiiiiii;  scriit, tiiita:iei-lii.g  llie  nost>.  Arhutltuut. 
JlN'OFFK'NsiVK.  1  i-6r  rJ)i'siv,a.  [in  and  offensive.] 

— 1.   Giuui;   no  .'>CH:.dal;   g;iviii^  no  provocation. 

FUitv!00tl.—l-  Giviii)j  iw  pain;  causing  no  ttrrotir. 

—3.  Hariulws;  buitlesi;  innocent.  Mtliuii.—4  Un- 

einb:irras3e<l',  witltoiit  siopor  olistriiiiion.  Milton, 
INOFFK'NSIVELY,  in.6:-l?nMv-li,  ad.  [IVom  inof- 

t'el.:^ivt.'l    Without  apptaruncc  of  harm;  without 

harm.  Mil<'Jn. 
IKOKKE'NSIVENKSS,  In-di-ftn'slv-nis,  s.  [from iii- 

BfTeMivt. '  HaiTiili-»ini'«.  Milton 
INOFFr*.  lOl^S,  1.1  dl-flsh'd»,  a.  [in  and  offlcions.] 

Knt  civil;  not  attentive  to  the  avcominoilaiion  of 

iithrn. 
WJCPINATE,  in-op'i-nitf,  a.  [inopinaiiis,  Lat.] 

inopine,  Fr.l  Not  evp>  I'tcd. 
JWOPPORTUNK,  in-op-por-tine',   a.    [iiiop[»orlu- 

nus,  I.at.]  UnseiisonahK-;  iniouvenicni. 
IT.'fyRDlKACY.  ln-6/il4-nS-»A,  s.  [ironj  inoii!inati-.J 

Irnjularitv;  disonler.Coj.  (ft/ie  Tons'"'- 
lUO'KDIN/v'l'E  lii-ir'di-iiitu,  h.   [in   and  oiuina- 

«U5,   Lat  ]  Irregular;  disorderly,  deviuiin(j  from 

XNORUINATELV,  lu-ii-'dinittriA,  ad.[from  inor- 
dinate.] IrnKn's'itv;  not  riglitly. 

fNO'KOINA  TENESS,  lii-6i-'di-nite.iit-s,  s.  [from 
iliordinati-.]  Waut  of  regularity;  intemperance  of 
any  kind.  ,      ,     ,       , 

WORI'JINA'TION,  In-orKli-nl'shftn,  s.  [trom  mor- 
Jinate.]  Irroa;«Ianty;«teviaiion  Ironi  right.  Suut/i. 

WOHGA'MCAL,  In-Jr-p.^n'i-l.ll,  a.  [in  and  orga- 
nicnl.]  Voidof  orffiinsor  instrunuiitfil  parts.  LocAt. 

To  INO'SCULAl  E,  in-ds'ki'i-lite.  v.  n.  [in  and  os- 
enlnni,  Latin.]  To  nniie  hv  oppnsition  or  contjCf. 

INOSCULA'TION,  in-oj-ku-lA'shftn,  s.  [from  inos- 
cuUte]  Unionby  con.junuiion  "ftlie  eMr.  miiies. 

I'NQUEST,  Jn'UwJst,  s.  [enqueste.  Fr.   inquisitio,  i 
Lat.]— 1.  Judicial  inquiry  orexamin.ition.  Atlnbu- 
ry.—^.  [In  Iav\ .]    Ihe  iiitjuest  o(  jurors,  or  by  jurv,  , 
is  the  most  usual  tri:il  of  all  Ciinsts,  both  civil  and  , 
criminal,  in  our  realm;  in  civil  causes,  alter  proof 
made  on  either  side,»o  much  as  each  party  thinks  | 
jTood,  if  the  doubt  bi  in  the  f;.ci,  it  is  refeiTe<l  to  1 
^li«  discntion  of  twelve   indirtVrcnt  men.  and  as  | 
they  bring  in  their  verdict,  to  iud>;mt-nt  passes;  lor 
thejudi^esaith,  The  jury  findsihc  fiut  thus:  lb  n 
is  the  law  thus,  and  so  we  judge.  Cowel.—i-  Inqui- 
Tv ;  search;  study.  Suvtk. 

■JNqUrKTUUK,  !n-l;wl'^-ti\de,  s.  [inquietude,  Fr.] 
Disturliid  state;  wantof  <|iiiet.  H''otton. 

Tn  I'NQUINATE,  ?nx'k\v4-n;\te,  v.  a.  [inquino,  La- 
fin.]  To  pollute;  incorrupt.  B.-ojc'i. 

INQUINA'TION,  Injr  kwe-na'shau,  ».  [inquinatio, 
Latin.]  Corruption;  p  lliition.  Huron. 

JNQUl'RAIJLE,  Inkwl'ri-bl,  a.  [tVojn  inquire.] 
That  o(  which  inqnisiliun  or  inquest  may  be 
made. 

T"  INqUIRK  In-kwire',  v.  n.  [inquii^s  Latin.]—!. 
To  ink  questiims;  to  make  search;  to  exert  curiosi- 
tj- on  any  occasion.  Sifjy?.— 2.  To  make  examiua- 
ti>in.   nrj/ifrtu 

To  INt^UrRE,  In-kwli' ',  V.  a.  To  ask  about;  to  seek 
out:  H?,  /«■  inquiri  i1  'A'  7oay. 

INqt'l'RER,  In-kwl'iftr,  s.  [from  inquire.]-!. 
S<  Hvcher;  examin.  r;  one  curious  and  inquisiiive, 
Liirke.—i.  One  who  iuterrogatys;  one  who  ques- 
tions. 

ISqUl'RY,  in-kw!'ii,  s.  [from  inquire]— 1.  Intir- 
rogxiimr,  search  by  quesiion.  A'1t.~2.  E\ainina- 
lioii;  learch. 

IKqL'lSI' IION,  Inic-kwi-zl.h'flii.s.  liiiquis.tio.  La- ^ 
tin.]— I.Jotlicial  iiiqiiir>.  Tayloy.  Southern.— 2.  V,\-  , 
•amination;dl»eussiiiii.  E*l/iir-~3  [In  law.]  A  .i.iiii.  . 
Deruf  proci  e(lii.i>ln  mattemciiniiiial.  bv  llieotfiee 
ol'  the  judR  ■.— 4.  The  couit  isialdiiihid  in  Minn- 
countries  .iub;i-ct  to  the  jiope  fur  the  d«t«Ctiou  uf  i 
heitsy.   Carbk.  I 
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INqt'I'SlTlVE,ln.kwli'i-»lv,a.  [inquisilns,  Lat.] 
Curious;  busy  in   searcli;  active  to  pry  into  any 
tiling.  H''nttt. 
LvqUI'SinVELY.  In-kwh'/J-th-IJ,  ad.  [from  in- 
quisitive.] With  turiosit\;witli  narrow  scrutiny. 
INqUI'smVENKSS,  ln-kvilz'/i-t!v-ii?s,  s.    [from 
iiiquisiiivc-.]  Curiosity;  diligence  to  pry  into  tbiDg;s 
hidden.  Sithuy.  South. 
IXQUI'SnOR,  In-kwli'/i-tar,  s.  [inquisitor, Lat.] 
—1.  One  who  examines  judicially.  i»/;/'/i7/.— 2.  Ab 
ofHcer  in  iho  popish  courts  of  inquisition. 
To  INR.VIL,  in-rile',v.  a.  [iu  and  rail.]  To  enclosfe 
with  rails.  Hooker.  Ony. 

I'NROAD,  InVode.  s.  [in  and  road.]  Incursjoa;  sud- 
tlen  and  desultnrv  invasion.  Clartiujon. 

IXSA'NABLE,  !ii-sin'a-l)l,a.  L«nsanabilis,  Lat.]  In- 
curable; irreipediahle. 

INSA'NF.,  iu-s&ne',  a.  [insanuj,  Lat.]  Mad;  making 
iiiMO.  Shnkn. 

INSAN'I'i'Y,  ln.sSn'4-t4,  i.  [from  insane.]  AVant  of 
sound  mind.  Hale. 

INSA"lIA'BLE,iii-si'sbi-i-bl.  a.  [insatiabilis,  Lat.J 
Greedy  bejoud  measure;  greedy  so  as  not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied. 

INSA'  1  IABLENESS,in-»i'slii.i-bl-n?s,s.  [from  iii- 
sutiable.]  Grcetliuess  not  to  be  appease<l.  King 
Chnr'es. 

lNS.^'lIABLY,1n-6i'shJ-a-bl*,ad  [irom  insatiable.] 
AViih  ffreeiliness  not  to  he  app«Hstd.  South, 

IXSA'TIATE,  in-si'she-iie.  a.  [insatiatus,  Latin.] 
Greedy  so  as  not  to  b<-  s.it;slied.  Philips. 

IXSATISFA'CTION'.  }n-s4t-ls-f4l/shfin,  s.  [in  an4 
satisfaction. 1  Discnncnt;  uusatisfltd  state.  Baron. 

INSA'  I  URAELE,  iii-5S!sh'i-r4-bl,  a.  [insatuiabilis, 
Lat.]  Not  to  b    glutted,  not  to  He  filled. 

T<'IN->CUI'BE,ln-skrllie'.  v.  a.  [inscnbo,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  write  on  any  thing.  It  is  generally  applied  tn 
som.  thintf  written  on  a  monument.  Pope.— 2-  To 
mark  ally  tluiig  with  writing. — 3.  To  assign  to  a 
patron  wiiliout  a  fonnal  dedication.  Drydcn.—A. 
To  draw  »  lisuiv  within  ;iiiotlier.  Creech, 

iNSCRl'PriON.lnsskrip'siiAi.,  s.  [inscription,  Fi-.] 
— t.  Sojr.ething  written  or  eiiRravtd.  Vry<kn.—2. 
Title.  Brojon.—i.  Consigiiment  of  a  book  to  a  pa- 
tron wiihoRt  a  formal  d<  dication. 

INSCRU'TARLE,  ln-skvi't4-bl,  a.  [inscrutabUis, 
Lat.]  Uns<arclial)le;not  to  b<-  traceilout  by  inqui- 
ry or  study,  S.nnh/s. 

To  INSCL'LP,  li  -^kfilp',  V.  a.  [insculpo,  Lat.]  To 
en:;rn\.-;  to  cut.  Slia/a: 

INSCU'I.PTUKE,  Iii-5kaip'tsli6r.-.  s.  [from  in  and 
sculpture.]  Any  thins; engraved.  Broun. 

To  INSK'AM.  iii-sime',  v.  a  [in  and  »•  am.]  To  im- 
press or  1  irirk  by  31  Hill  or  cicntrix.  Pope. 

I'NSEC  1,  In'sJl^t,  s.  [i  sceta,L)tiu.]— !.  Imrrts  ^ve  . 
so  calleci  from  a  sejiar.tiou  in  th..  middle  ofthoir  bo- 
dies, vhereby  they  are  Cur  into  two  p^irts,  wbicli 
are  ioini  d  toKetbor  lij  a  small  ligtiture,  as  we  sr'c  in 
w  ;sps  and  coniim.n  Hies.  Locke,— 2,  Any  thing 
smiillor  eciitemp'ibr  •  Thvnnon, 

INbECTA'TOR,  iii-sek-li'i4r,  s  [from  insfctor, 
L:!!in.]  One  tliat  pers.  cutes  or  harasses  witli  pur- 
suit. 

INSKC'TILE,  hi-sik'til,  a.  [from  inseot.]  Having 
the  nature  ot  insects    lUiccii, 

INSECTO'LOGER,  in-seU-idi'o-jftr,  s.  [insect  and 
>>©'.]  One  who  studies  or  describes  insects,  liei- 
ham. 

IN.SKCU'RE,  Iii-s4-k6rt',  a.  [in  and  secure.]—!. 
Not  scciir.  ;nol  cm  lident  of  salety.- 3.  Nut  sale. 

INSKCU'UELY,1n-s*-lvii-'l4,  ad.'  [from  insecure.] 
Without  ceriuii.t).  Cltctnjield. 

INSECU'RI'l'V.  ln-»i-iiA'i4-i4,  s.  [in  and  security.] 
—I.  Unci  rtiiinty^  vM»i:t  o.  reasonable  conlidence. 
Br«ji'/i.— 2.  Want  of  safety;  dangir;  hazard.  Hani- 
motitl. 

INSEMINA'TION,  lii-sini-mi-ni'sliftn,  s.  [ins.-mi. 
nntjoii   Fr]  Till- act  of  acftit  riugiei-don  ground. 

INSKCU'TION.  lii-si-ki-shfii..  s.  pus  cution,  Fr.] 
Pursuit.     N6t  in  use  (h'.pnu.n. 

INSJK'N.SATE,  It -^^l.'.il^ ,  a.  [iii><'nsato,  Ithlian.] 
Siiii-ii;  V.  anting  thouii-li  I;  wa  tins;  S'  nsiliibi; . 

INSENMlil'l.nV,  In  s8n-sfe-lill'4-ti,  s  [i...  nsih?. 
Uki,   Ficucii.]— !•  luability  tu  perceive'  CiafivUlc, 
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— 2.  StiivWityj  dulness  ofineiiisl  i>ercc'i)iiiiii  — i. 

T<ir|ior:  >l>:lin"iS  o    corpoial  »i  use. 
INSE'NSIULK,  l:..s*ii'ai-ol,  a.  [ii.«n<ibl<-,  French.] 

—  1    Iiii|iti'cepiilil>.';  iiatdiscov  inbli   by  tlie  st  lis;*- 

NfTclon  —2.  SipwIj-  ^r.'.t!(ial.  JJiyiicn.—3,  Void  o)' 

ftfliiigciiir  r  inciKiilor  corjwral.  Milton.— 4.  Voiil 

of  cjiijiioii  or  atfci-iioii.   Diyilen. 
INSK'NSIBLKNESS,  li.-,4ii'«4-',-l-ii*s.   s.  [from    iii- 

if.-v-ihj*'.]  Ar.stnct  o!'iR'>;;tfiiiioii;  inability   to  Jier- 

cejve-  Hay, 
IXSli,'.\SlBLY,  In-sJn'si-b!*,  ad.  [from  insinsibU-.] 

— 1.  Impcrc  ptibly;  in  siicli  a  maiiiieias  is  not  ilis' 

cover- d    by   'be  semef.  Add: son.— 2.   By   slow  de- 

gri~s.  Sti-if'.—S.  Without  'luiilulur  corpur^il  St-nse. 
IXShyNTIKNT,  lii-4n'sh4-§)it,  H.   [v.t  and  Sciitiens, 

Lat.]  N'ot  bavins  pcrtrptloii.  Jiciit. 
INSivPAilABI'LirY.  !n.5ei).i)4i.4bJl'4-i8.  7 
1NSK'PAK.A15LBNESS,  i!i-sJi/|)il(-4  bl-iiJs.j  '* 

[ti-om  iuscparabic]   1  de  quality  ol'  biiiig  such  as 

caoDDi  bi-  s(  vendor  di'ided. 
INSK'PAKACHi    I:i-s§|/!.J..a-bI,  a.    [inseparable. 

Fr.  in^^pardbilis,  Lat.]  Not  to  be  disjointed;  united 

so  as  not  to  be  jisrtf?!.  Bi:'-on. 
rsSE'PArtABLV,   li.sfe|)';>ar-S-biJ,   ad.   [fTom    in- 

strpirabl'.]   Witit  indisbolubli  union.  Beiilky. 
To  IN"SK'R1',  ln-s2rl',  v.  u.  [iinerer,  Fri-ncb;  nisero. 
in»-rtuiii,  L-tin.]    'I'o  place  in  or  amongst  other 

tbines.  Stiltin.iJlerU 
IMSK'Rl'ION,  in-»3i-'sh6n,s.  [inserlion,  Frencli.j— 

1.  The  act  of  jilacini^any  thinK  in  or  anionij  other 
matter.  .J»-7«»A»wf.—i.  Ihe tiling inst-riei!.  Broome^ 

To  IV;K'll.VF,,ln-5SiV,  v.  a.  [insirvio,  Latin.]  To 

lie  ofuse  to  Pfie'.iil. 
INSE'RVIEN'T,  in-«?r  vW nt.  n.  [inserviens,  Lat.] 

Conducive;  ni  tiseioan  end. 
INSHA'DKU,  In-siii'ded,  part  a.  [from  in  ami  shade.] 

Blended  in  liue    Jf.   Jmutu:- 
To    INSilE'LL,    i.i-shil',  v.  a.   [in   and  shell.]  To 

hidein  a  slxil,  S/iaks, 
To  INSHI'P,  In-slilp'.  v.  a.  [in  and  -ship.]  To  shut  iu 

a  ship;  to  .slow;  to  einSark.  Shaks. 
To  IN.SHltrxE,  }n-.hrin-',  v.  a.  [in  and  shrine.]  To 

enctosein  a  sbrinc  or  precious  case.    Milfi.n. 
I'NSIDK,  In'side.  s    [in   and  side.]    Interiour  part; 

part  vii  hill.    Addison. 
INSIDIA'iOU,  In-sld-i-A'iflr,  s.  [Latin.]    One  who 

lies  in  wait. 
INii'DIOL'.S,  ?ii.5ld'i-as,  or  in-sld'jS.fls,  ?.  [insidi- 

tux,  Fp.ncli;  iiisidiosus,  Lat.]  Slj;  eirciimveinive; 

diliffcni  loriiti'ii);  tr:  arlif  rous.  AUcrOiiiy. 
JNSrUIOUSLY,  in-sii'i.fis-l*.  atl.  [from  insidious.] 

In  a  sly  and   iieacherous  manner;  with  malicious 

ariitiee.  Gov.  uft/uTungnc. 
INSI'DIOUSNESS,  In-sM'i  fls-nls,  s.  Slines8;disisn- 

iuir  artifice;  ciartimss;  treachery- deceit. 
rN'SIGHT,  IiiMie.s.  [i.isicbt,  Dutch.]    [Inspection; 

deep    vipw;    knowledge   of  the    inieriuur  paits. 

Sidney. 
INblGNl'FICANCK,  In-siif-nll'i^.uansc,  } 
iNSlGNI'FlC ANCy,  ln-sli;-nlri*.ka„.sj,  5  '• 

[insi^riilicant,  Fr  nch  ]— 1.  Wani  of  ir.<-aninj;;  un- 

meaniiiij  terms.— 2.  Uuimporiaiice.  Addison. 
IXSlGNVFlCANf,   In-sig-nllTi-Uaii'.    a.   [in   and 

sigiMticanl.]— 1.  Wniiiin^  mraiiiii);;  void  of  signifi- 

cation.     Bliifknmre.—2.     Uiiini|Mirtant;      wanting 

veitrbtiiiitttV.-i'iual.    South. 
JM.SKixi'FlCANlLY,      «ii-.lic.nirf4-k4nt-l*,      ad. 

[fmii  insiRnitieaMt.]— 1.  Witiinut  iiieaning.  Uatt:— 

2.  M'itli.>ut  importance  or  eB>  ct. 
INSINCE'Rl';,  ln-slu-»ire',  a.  [insine-^nis,  Latin.]— 

1.  Not  what  he  appears;  not' heany;  Ui«c  inbling; 

iniraitbt'iil. — 2.  Not  »(Mii)d;  corru|ju'd.  Pol>r. 
INSlN-CE'UiryJii-sL»-s4r'*.ti,  s.  [troin  insincere] 

Want  of  truth  or  fidelity.  Broome . 
To  INSI'NEW,  ln.sln'ii6,  v.  u.  [in  and  sinew.]  To 

strenpfihen;  tu  confirm.  S.'iaks. 
INSI'NUANT,  .iii->ln'n6-4iii,  a.  [French.]  Having 

the  power  logain  la>our.  It'ulton. 
To  INSI'NUA TE,   iii-sin'n6  4te,  v.  a.  [iiisiiiMer, Fr. 

i^isinuo.  Lat.]— 1.  To  introduce  any   thing  gently. 

li-uodu-ard.—i.  To   push  g'-ntly   into  notice:  coin- 

luoniy  witlitbereciprocuk  prAiuua.  Clarendon. — 3. 
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To  liii.t;  !»  impHrt  iiidiroctly.  Sivijl.—^.  To  ioiUil;. 

to  iniuie  gently.   Lo-kt. 
To  INSl'NUA  I  K,  in-s1n'ni-iie,  V.  n.— l.  To  v/Uee. 

die;  to  gui-i  on  the  atrcctioni  by  gentif    degrees. 

Sfims.—'i-  To  steal  into  inipei-ceptibly:  to  be  con- 

veyid  inseiisibly.  Hai-vey. — 3.  To  enfold;  to  uroatb; 

to  wind.  Milton. 
INSINUA'UON,    In-sin-nt-i'shan,   s.    [insiinintio, 

Lat.]   i'he  jiower  of  pleasing  or  stealing  upuii  the 

afTis-fiiins.  Cliircndiiu. 
I.NSl'NUAllVF,   lu-siii'iift-A-tlv,  a.  [from    insinu- 

ai<.]   Stealing   on   the  aAeetioiu.    CtvernmeiU  of 

the  Tongue. 
JNSINUA'TOH,  ln-sln'ni-4-tAr,s,  [insinualor,  Lat-J 

H--  that  iiisiiiuates.  Ainneorth. 
INSI'PID,  !n-sip'pld,  a.  [insipidus,  Lat.]— 1.    Wth- 

out  taste;  without  iKiwer  of  atti  etiiig  itie  organs  uf 

gust.  IHoycr.—t.  Without   spirit;  without  patlios; 

flat;  dull;  heavy.  Dryden. 
INSIPI'DIIY.  in-s*-pld'i-t4,      I, 
INSIPl'UNKSS,  ii.-slp'piri-nis,  3 

[insipidiie,   Fr.]— i.   Want  of  taste.— 3.  Want  of 

lite  or  spirit.    I'n/Je. 
INSI'PIDLY,  in-.ip'p!d-l4,  ad.  [from  insipid.]  With- 
out lasle;  dully.  Locke. 
INS[PIRNCE,  in-slp'i-^nsp,  s.  [insipientia,  Latin.] 

Foil)  ;  want  ol'unilerstandtni.'. 
To  INSI'S  T.  Ju-sist',  V.  II.  [iiisiiter.  French;  insisttj^ 

Latin.]—! .  To  stand  or  rest  upon.     Rny^-I.  Nm 

to  rcei^le  from  terms  or   as.tertions;  to   persist  in. 

Shnkt.—3.  To  dwell  upon  in   discourse.  Vccau  vf 

Piety.  ■    ■' 

INSl'STEVT.  iii-sls'iinf,  a.  [insistens,  Latin.]  Rest- 

ing  upon  .tiiv  tbi'ig.  ll'otton. 
INSI'1  II  NCY,  In-slsh-lii-si,  s.  [in  and  sitio.  Latin.T 

F/Xc-mpiioii  from  thirst.  Crciv. 
IXSI'TION,  in-slsh'au.s.    [iiisitio,  Latin.]     Tlie  in. 

sertion  or  iiigralfmeiit  of  one  braach  into  another. 

Uny, 
INSl'STURE,  in-sis'tshiire,  s.  [from  insist.]   This 

word  seems  in  S/iakspearc  to  signify  constancy  or 

i-efTuIa;  ity. 
To  LNSN'.-V'RR,  in-snAic',  v.  a.  [in  and  snare.]—!. 

To  intrap;  to  catch  in  a  trap,  gin,  or  snare;  loi'i> 

veigle.    fiiilon.—2.  To   intaiigk  in  dil5iculiie»  or 

perpli  xities. 
INSNA'RI'^K,  ln-sn4'rfir.  s.  [from  insnare.]  He  that 

insiiares. 
IXSO'CIABLE.  iii-so'shia-b),  B.   [insociahle,  Fr.] - 

1   Averse  fVoni  conversation.  S/ia/:i:—2.   Incapable 

of  conoexiun  oruiiion.    IVolton. 
INSOnKI'E'ry,  In-so-brl'^-iJ,  s.   [in  and   sobriety.; 

Urunljenness;  wajit  of  sobriety.  Dtemi  of  Piety 
To   I'.VSOLAl  R.  i  ,'.6-lite,  v.'  a.    [i.i.solo,  Latio.l 

To  dry  iu  the  sun;  to  expose   to  the  action  of  the 

sun. 
IXSOLyTION.    lii-so-iA'.hfln,  s.    [insolatioii,   Fii 

F.\p-isiiion  to  tlir- sun.  Brovjn. 
I'.N'-sOLKNXI  .In'sA-IJiue,  7 
I'NSOLKKC  y .  \n'io\h\-ik,  $  '" 

[insolence,   Fr.  insuleiitia.   I.:it  ]  Piide  f\ertcd  ii\ 

cinteii:|Mtuniu     and     overbc4ri;ig     treainitnt    ot 

o'lieu;  petiil'int  contempt. 
To  I'N.SOI.ENCF,  1ii'sA-I«iise,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.'; 

'J'o  iiiiitlt    King  I'limies.  " 

rNSOLF.VT.    IfiSol^ni,  a.   [insolent,  Fv.  in.iiilens, 

Ijii  ]  Conten.pttiuus  of  uthtrs;  haughty;  overhear- 
ing   AtfeiOnry. 
I'NSOLEN  ILY,  li.'»o-iJut-le,  ad.  [insohn'.er,  Lat.j 

M'ith   contt-mpt  of  otiien;  haughtily;  rudely.    At'- 

dison. 
INSC'LVABl.K,lii-ol'va-!iI,  a.  rmsolvahle,  Fr.]-1. 

Not  111  be  solved;  not  to  be  cleared;    untxtrirabie; 

sUih  as  .idiitits  of  no  solution,  or  explication,  l(''nlt;. 

—2.  That  can-.ot  be  paid. 
INStyLUBLF..  I  i-s4ri6-bl.    s.    [insoluble,    Fr.]-1. 

Not  to  be  cii'ared;  not  tobei-esolvetl.- 2.  Not  to  be 

dissolvt.<!  or  s(  paraietl    Arbtitlmut, 
INSO'LVKNT,  }n-»8!'vJnt,  a.  [in  and  solvo,  Ljitin.} 

Unable  to  p8> .   ■'ininrt, 
l.N.SO'l.VKXCY,  In-sol'vin-si,  s.    [from    insolvMit.] 

Inahiluy  to  (lay  debts. 
INSOMU'CH,  ii'i-si-niAtJh',  conj.  [in  so  niiich.]  Se 
that;  to  such  a  dtgrtf  tjiat.  AdJiior,,    - 
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Fitc,  fir,  till,  lli;-m*,  niitj-piiie,  plii}— 


■i'',lNSPE'Cr,  fn-spJkt',  V.  a.  [iiupitio.  iiispectiin.. 
La(.l  Til  look  iiiii>!>v  whV  «rexamiiwnuii. 

lNbrt'C1U.iN,lu.sp^..M  5i  ,'•  [inipftlio).,  Fr.  i li- 
sp. Clio,  lJil.]-i'  l'r>ii.(?t\ai..u<auui,;  iiiinowaii'.i 
etKse  miiviv.  S'Hith.—i-  Siiperinttudtiicr;  picsi- 
"  ding  cart.  iif.i'.Vv. 

IKSPliVClOK,  1ii-s|>?'»''a''-  '•  [Latin.]-'-  Apr). 
iiiB  cxniiiiiur.      Dcti/iam.—Z,   A   supuiiiteiidtnit. 

If'atis.  ,        ,        ,  .     ,      ,    . 

IKbf  K  KSiON,  In-spCr'sliAn,  s.  Lmsptrsw,  i*t.j  /v 
spiinklmt,'.  ^iusxv.orih 

To  lNSl'Hr.'Ul',.lii-sl'Art',  v.  a.  fin  anil  sphere.]  To 
plati-in  anorlior  spliMv.  Uiltun. 

IN.-.i'lliABJLt;,  lii-»pl'ri-l)l,  a.  [from  inspire] 
Wlmh  iiiav  he  Orswn  m  wiili  the  bn.illi.  Haniiy- 

INSPlKATiOK,  ^n-^pi-li^ii6n,  s.  [from  iii«pii-<-.] 
—1.  The  act  ol  dvawiiig  in  the  b.eatli  ArbulUnat- 
—2.  The  act  ui  brtaihiiiK  iiuo  an)  tliiut:.— 3.  In- 
fusion oi  ideas  into  Uie  mind  h)  a  iuperiour  power. 
Dinham, 

To  INSPl'UE,  inspire',  v.  n.  [inspiro,  Latm.J  lo 
drawiniheUuiih    lytittun. 

To  iN SP I'll E,ln-i.p lie',  v.  a.— 1.  lo  breathe  into;  to 
iiiluseinto  the  mind.  Shnki —2.  To  animate  by 
Rtipernatural  inlusion.  ..diOsun.—Z.  la  draw  in 
with  the  breath,  rfrirveij.  .       .     ,  „     u  . 

rvSI'l'REH,  fii-spl'ifir,  s.  [troin  inspire.]  He  that 
inspiics.  Deiham,  . 

To  INSlT'Rll,  inspl.'lt.v.  a  [in  and  spirit.j  To 
aniii.ate;  to  actuate;  to  fill   with   lile  and  vigour. 

To  TNSPl'SSATE,  In-spls'sile,  v.  a.  [in  and  spissus, 
I-ail  To  thicken;  to  nwke  thick.  ArbnUmot. 

IKSPlliSA'lTON,  in-spis-si'si'.an.  s.  Lirom  inspis- 
sate.]   I'lie  act  of  making  any  liquid  thick.    Ar- 

INSTABI'LITY,  In-sia-b<I'4-(J.   s.   [instability,  Fv. 

inst:.bilis,  Lat.]  Ii.vonstancy;  fickleness;    rouiabili- 

tv  of  opinion  or  cinuluct.  Addison, 
INSTA'BLKjn-sti'bl.a.  [instabilis,  Latin.]   Incoii- 

slant;  changing.  ,.„,:•        i     • 

ToINSl'A'LL,  In-siair,  v.  a.  [mstallev,  Fieiich;  m 
and  stall.]  To  advance  to  any  rank  or  c;ffice,  by 
pUvcing  in  the  seat  or  stall  proper  to  that  condi- 
tion, (yiitton, 
INSTALLA'riON,!n-st4l  li'shfii',  s.  [installation, 
Fiviich.]  The  net  of  givins;  visible  possession  of 
a  rank  or  olfic^,  by  pbiciiig    iu  the  proper  s.at. 

INSIA'LMENT,  in-stSli'ii  SnI.s.  [ffom  install.]-!. 
The  act  of  installing'.  .V/(oAi.-2.  The  seat  in  which 
one  is  insiallid.  S/ttibs 


INSTANCK,  In'siAnse,  7  ^ 
INSTANCY,  ln'sian-s4,  3 


rinsiance,  French.]-!.  Importunity;  urg.  ncy;  so- 
ticitaiion;  iiiiportunateness;  persistency,  rimkcr.— 
2.  Mo'.ive;  influence;  pressing  aiL'iiinent  — 3. 
Prosecution  or  process  of  a  soil.  Aijl iJJ'e .—*.  Ex- 
ample; docunient.  y!(/f/M0?i.-5.  State  ot  any  thing. 
Nalc.~f>.  Occnsiim;  act.  Huaers. 

Tol'NSTANCE,  Jn'stilivse,  v.  n.  [rrom  the  noun.] 
To  irive or  oli;  .•  -in  example.  Ttllotmi. 

I'NSTANT.  In'stant.a.  [i!.»lans,  Latin.]- 1.  Press- 
ing; urgent;  importunate;  earnest.— 2.  Immediaie; 
without  any  time  inie.veiiinK';  present.  Prior.— 3. 
Quick;  viiiimit  any  delay.  I'u/ie. 

I'NSTANT,  In'stlnt.  s.  [instant,  French.]-!.  In- 
tfnnt  is  such  a  part  of  duration  wherein  we  per- 
ceive  no  iiiceession.  LmAe.-2.  'I'he  present  or 
current  month.  Adduov. 

INSTA'NTANEITY,  ins-tan-ni  4-t*,  s.  [from  in- 
i'anianeous.]  Unpremeditated   production.    S/ini- 

stone.  ,        .       1 ,    1  i  r.     .      . 

INSTANTA'NEOUS,ln-staii-ti'nt-05,  a.   [instantn- 

'ncus  Ijit.]   Done   in  an   instain;    actinc  nt  once 
vilhoiit  any  perceptible  "'<'^ '"'"";, -B'","';': 
INSTANTA'^NEOUSLY,      In-sta  i-ti'i.Ms-li,     ad. 
[from  instantaneous]   In   an  nidivisible  point   oi 

time.  Tterhnm.       ,      ,,       ,    r  t    .•    -, 

l'NSTANTL\.1n'siant-li,  ad.  [instannr,  Latin.]— 
1  Imnietliately;  without  any  percei>iilde  inter- 
vention of  time".  Dacon.-2.  With  uiKeiit  importu- 

T"lNSTA'TE,!u-ititc',v.a.  [inand  state.]-!.  To 


place  in  a  certain  rank  or  condltioii.— 2.  To  itiTcst* 
Obsolete.  .S/wAj. 
INS  I  AUKA'TION.  li.  stiw-ri'sbiin,  s.  [instauraoo, 

L»t.]  K'sturatiun;  reparaiion;  itnewal. 
INSTE'AU  ./.lu-si  Jil',  prep,  [oi  in  and  stead,  place;? 
—  1.  In   room  of;  in  plac<  ol.  Sicifi.—i.  Jiquul  to. 
Tilloisou. 
Co  INS  !  E'KP,  in-stiip',  v.a.  [in  and  steep.]—!.  To 
siiah.;  ;o  in:ceiaieiu  moisture.  AAaA*.— 2.  To  lay 
ui.der  writer.  Slwk.i. 
I  NST  EP,  lii'stAp.  s.  [ill  and  step  ]   1  he  upper  part 

of  the  fool  where  it  joins  to  the  leg   ArbuthnoU 
To  I'Nbl  IGA  IE,  li/sli-giti,  V.  a.  [instigo,  Latin.] 

'lo  m-jje  to  ill;  i"  pioiokcor  incite  to  a  crime. 
INlil  IGA'TION,  ia-sti^gi'slian,  s.  [instigation,  Fr.J 
Incitfnirnt  lo  a  crime;  encouragement;  impulse 
to  ill.  Sottf/i. 
INSTIGA'TOK,  In-stigi'i&r,  s.  [initigateur,  Fr.] 

Inciter  to  ill.  iJfrai/u/A'tXi/. 
To  INSTl'L,  Instil',  v.   a.  Jiutillo,  Latin.]-!.  To 
infuse    bj    drops.    Millon—2.    lo    insinuate  any 
thing  imperceptibly  into  the  mind;  to  infuse.  Ca- 
Inmij. 
INSTILLA'TION,  In-stll-li'shan.s.  [instillalio,  Lat. 
from  inSiii.l- 1.  The  act  of  pouring  in  by  drops.— 
2   The  nct'of  infusing  slowly  into  the  inind.-^. 
The  thing  ininse.-i.  Jiamblrr. 
INST  I'NCl,  iiisiliigkl',a.[instinctus,  Lat.]  Moved; 

animntcd.  Milton. 
I'NSTINCT,  iii'stlngkt,  s.  [instinctus,  Lat  ]  Natural 

desire  or  aversion;  natural  tendency.  Prior. 
INS  TI'Ntl  ED,  In-stingk'tJd,  a,  [instinctus,  Lat] 

Impresstd  as  an  animating  power.    Bentley, 
INSTl'NCTIVE,  lii-stliigk'ilv,  a.   [from  instinct.] 
Acting  without  the  application  or  choice  of  reason. 
BrnoHic.  , 

INSTI'NCTIVELY,    in-stlngk'tlv-lj,  ad.   [from in- 
stinctive ]    Ity  instinct;    by  the    call    of    nature. 
Shakspcare. 
To  I'NSlll UTE,  in'sii-tfite, V.  n.  [instituo, Latin.] 
—1.  To  fix;  to  establish;  to  appoint;  to  enact;  to 
settle.  Hole.— 2   lo  tducate;  to  instruct;  to  form 
bv  insti-uctiiiii.  Decoy  of  Piety. 
rNSlITUTE,  iii'sti-iiie,  s.   [institntnm,  Latin.]— 
1.  Established l»w; settled  Older.  Drydcn,—2.   Pre- 
cept; maxim;  pi'inci(de.  Dryden, 
INSITTU'  riON,  ln-st4-(iVshftn,  s.  (institnlior  Lat.] 
—1.  Act  of  establishing.— 2.  Establishment;  settle- 
ment. Sriifr.—3.  Positive  law.  Altcrbitry.—4.  Edu- 
cation. Huniinond, 
INSirrU'l TONARY,  in-stJ-tu'slu^n-ar-S,  a.  [fvom 
institution]  Elemental;   conuiining  the  first  doc- 
tiuies,  or  principles  of  doctrine.   Bronn. 
I'NST'ITUTOR,  iii'st4-tA-tftr,  s.  [institiitor,  Lat.]— 
1.  An  .stablisber;   one  who  settles.  Holder.— 2.  In- 
structrr;  rdneator.  ffiilkei: 
I'NST  1 TUITST,   In'^li-lAl!*,  s.  [from   instlnite.] 
Writer   of  institutes,    or  t!i mental    instruction!. 
Hnrvry. 
To  INSl O'P,    lii.stop',  V.  a.  [in  and  stop.]  To  close 

up;  to  stop.  Dryden, 
To  INSTRU'CT'.   in-sivakl'.  v.  a.  [instrno,  Latm.] 
—  I.    To   tencii;    to   fbrin   by   precept;  to   inform 
authoritatively.   Milton.— 2.  '  To   model;  to  form. 

INSrRU'CTER,ln-strOk'iur,  s.  [from  instruct.]  A 
ti  acher;  an  institiitor.  Addison, 

INSrHL'C'llON,  In-strftk'shfin.  s,[frora  instruct.] 
—1.  The  act  of  teacliiiiE;  informaiion.-— 2.  Pre- 
cepts conveying  knowledge.  Toung.—3,  Authori- 
tative inforinatiiin;  mondan'. 

INSTRU'CTIVE,  In-strfik'iiv,  a.  [from  instruct.] 
Conveyine  knowUiIge.  /yoW(T.  _     • 

INSTRU'CTIIESS,  ins-titik'irJs.s.  An  instructing 
fc-inale,  real,  or  in  aginnrv.  Akei.sidr. 

INSTRUMENT,  In'siri-n  Jnt,  s.  [iiutiiimentum, 
Lat.]- 1.  A  tool  used  for  any  work  or  purpose.- 2. 
A  frame  constructed  so  as  to  yield  harmonious 
sounds.  Dryden-^.  A  writing  cont;iining  any 
contractor  order.  ToA— 4.  Th-  agent  or  mean  of 
any  thing.  Loikc.—B.  One  who  acts  only  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  arnther.  Dryden. 

INSTKUME'NTAL,  ln..strJi-n.Cn'ial,  a.  [instni- 
uiemal,FrenclJ.]— !•  Co»ducivc  as  lueaus  to  some 
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end;  or^nical.  Smalri(ige.—2.  Acting:  tosoiTicenil; 

contributing;    lo  lonie  i>m'post';    helpful.  Sivift.— 

3.  Consisting  not  of  voicrs   but   invtiunicnts.— 4. 

Prodiicid  by  instrnments;not  vocui 
JNSTllUMEMA'Liry,     ln-sti-li-in?n-t3ri.t*,     s. 

[IVoni  instrumental.]   Subordinate  agency;  agency 

of  any  thing  as  means  to  an  entl.  Hale. 
INSIRUME'NTALLY,  in-stri-min'tSl-i,  a:l.rirom 

instrumental]    In  the  uature  of  an  instrument; 

as  ine.'ins  to  an  end.  Bigli'j. 
XNSTKUME'NTALNESS,    in-s»n'i-m?n'tSl-nSs.    s. 

[from  instrumental.]   Usefulness  as  nicins  to  an 

en<l. 
INSUCCA'TION,  In-sfik-ki'shfin,    s.  [from  insuc- 

care,  Lat.J  Soaking.  Evetyn. 
IJibU'FFEKABLi!;,  ln-s<if'ltir.5-I)l,   a.    [in  and  snl- 

ferablc.]— 1.  Intolerable;    insupportable:    intense 

beyond  entluranve.     Loi.kc.~2.    Detestable;   con- 
temptible. Drijden, 
INSU'FFKRABLY,  in-sfirffir-i-bl^,  ad.    [from  in- 
sufferable.]   To   a    degree     beyond     endurance. 

South. 
IMSUTFI'CIENCE,  in-sftf-fJsb'Jnse,  \ 
INSUFFI'CIENCY,  in-sfti-fhh'Sn-si,!  '' 

[insulflcienee,  Fr.]    Inadeqnateness  to  any  end  or 

purpose.  Iluoker,  Attcrbnrij. 
INSUFFl'CIENT,  In-sai-fish'Snt,  a.    [inaiifllcient, 

French.]   Inadequate   to  anj    need,   us(-,    or  jjuv- 

pose;  wanting  aluiities.  Unj^en. 
INSUFFl'CIEN  TLY,    in-sfll-fisb'^iit!*,  an.   [from 

insufficient.]  With  w,;nt  of  proper  ability. 
INSUFFLA'lION.      In-sftf-tli'slian,     s.     [in     &m\ 

suiilo,  Latin.]    The  act  of  breailiing  upon.  Ha-ii- 

motiii, 
I'NSULAH.  ln'»^i!ar,       ^ 
I'.NSULAHY,  jf.'siiar i.3  ''• 

[iniulaire,  Fr.]  Bilongiiii,"  loan  island.  Hmi'i:!. 
I'KSUhATED,  in'iii  ii-ied,  a.  [insula,  Latin.]  Not 

contiguous  to  any  side. 
1-NSU'LSE,    in-sftlse',   a.    [insulsus,    Latin.]     Dull; 

insipid;  hi-avy.  Diet. 
I'NSUl.T,  in'sftlt,  s.    [insiiltus.  Latin.]— J.Tber.ct 

of  leoping  upon  any  thing. — 2.  Act  of  insolence 

or  contempt.  Brooiuc.. 
To  INSULT,  iii-sfili',  V.  a.  [insnlto,  Latin]—!.   To 

treat  vyilh  insolence  or  cnienipt.— 2.  To  trample 

upon;  to  triuuiph  ovci.  S/iriks 
rNSULIA'lTa>!.in-sait;li'»b&n,    s.  Theactofin- 

suiting.  Overltury. 
1-NSU'LlKU,    In-siilt'Sr,    s.     [front    insult.]     One 

who  treats  another  with  insolent  triumph.   Rowc. 
INSU'LTINGLY,    tii-si'lk'ing-li,  ad,   [from   insult- 
ing.] With  contemptuous  irinmpli.  D.v/f/f?). 
To  ixSU'.Ml'',,  (n->unie',  v.  a.  [insunui,  Latin.]  To 

take  in.  Evtliju. 
INSUPERAIU'LITY,  In-si-plr-il  bil'W,  s.    [from 

inniiperabl  .]  The  quulil^  ofbemg  invnicible. 
INSU'FEUAKI.E.   ln-94'l)&i-.^bl,  a.    [insuperabilis, 

Latin.]     Invincible;     iiisurmouniabU;    iiot  to   be 

con<|Ui.'ivd;  not  to  Ik-  oveicoine.  fnlic: 
iNSU'1'KHAHLiCN'ES.S,  ln-5u'p6r--V-l>l-nes,  s.  [frmu 

insuperablj.]    Invincibleness;   inipussibility    to   be 

siu'uioiinted. 
INSU'PEliABLY,  in-si'pir-it-blJ.   ad.    [i'rom  iiisn- 

lu-rablo.]  Invim-ibly;  insunnonntably.  Cicw. 
INSUPl'CVRl  ABLE,   ln-sfti>-p')r'ti-b;.     n.    [insup- 

jiorlablf,  Fr.J  Iniolerable;  insnljt  rabi'.-;  not  lo  be 

eiubirid.    Einulrij, 
INSCI'J'O'Rl  AULENE.SS,  lo-sfip-por't J-bl-nJs,   .s. 

[from  insnppoiiable.]    InsitttVrableness;  ilie  stale 

of  Ix'ing  bevond  tnduraiiCi'.  Sidnti/. 
INSl.'l'i'U'Ri  ACLY.  'Jn-silp-por'ta-!ili-,    ad.    [from 

insupportable.]  IJeyond  endurance.  I)n/ieii. 
INSUPPRE'bSlVK,    or    LVSUPPRK  KSAULK,  In- 

s&p-prjs'slv,  or  in-sAp-prSs'l-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  sup- 
pressed. S/inkf- 
INSU'UAXCE,  in-sb/i'rSnse,   s.    [from  insure.]  F.x- 

emptiofi  from  h:izai'<l    obtained  by  th--  payuii  nt  of 

a  Certain  sum,  as-iurance,  ensurance,  lliu  premium 

or  sum  paid  lor  that  ensnianve. 
To  INSCRtt,  !n-s!i{ire',  v.  a.  To  insure,  to  assure, 

to  exempt  from  hu/..ird  or  payment  of  a  preiniiiin. 
IN'SU'UEH,    iu-shA'riir,  s.   One   wliu  exenipls  an- 1 
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other  from  hazard  for  a  certain  i)remium,  an  en- 
surer. 

lN.•)URMO'UNT.^BLK,  In-sdr-mAi'in'tl-bl,  a.  [in- 
surmunniable,  French.]  Insupeiable;  uncoiKiuer- 
able. 

INSl'RMO'UNTABLY,  In-sflr-mSfin'tl-bli,  ad, 
[Irom  insin-mountable.]  Invincibly;  unoonqiier^- 
l.ly. 

INbURRE'CTION,  In-sarrSk'shan,  s.  [insurgo, 
Latin.]  A  seditious  rising;  a  rebellious  commo- 
tion. Arbiithnot. 

INSURRE'CIIONARY,  In-sfir-rJk'shAn-ir-4,  a. 
Suitable  to  insurrections.  Burke, 

INSUbUKRA'TlON,  li,.-,u-»fir-rA'shfin,  s.  [insusuP- 
ro,  Latin  ]  The  act  of  v.  hi<;penng. 

IN  lA'C'llBLK,  in-t^k'i4-bl,  a.  [in  and  tactam, 
Latin.]  Not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

INIA'GLJO,  5n-lil'yo,  s.  [Italian.]  Any  thing  that 
has  figures  <ngraved  on  it  so  as  to  vise  above  (be 
ground.  A'tdison. 

INTA'STABLE,  in-tis't5-bl.  a.  [in  and  taste.] 
Not  raising  any  s.  iifatious  in  the  organs  of  tasti?*- 

rNTEGE,R  hi't^-jftr,  s.  [Latin.]  The  whole  of  any 
thing.  ArOiit/rnoi. 

I'NTEGRAL,  in'i4-gril,  a.  [integral,  French.]— 
1.  Whole;  applied  lo  a  thing  considered  as  cora- 
prisiiigall  its  constituent  parts.  Bacon— I.  Unir>- 
jiirtd;  couiplete;  not  defective.— 3.  Not  fractional; 
not  broken  intofraciions. 

I'NIEGRAL,  in't4g.-ai,  s.  The  whole  made  up  of 
pans.  lt'/:tfs. 

rXTEClRANT,  !n'fJ-gr3nt,  a.  Necessary  format- 
ing up  nn/i.-rg,  r.  Buikc. 

INTE'CitillY,  in-t?g'g.6-tJ,  5.  [intrgi-itas,  Lat.]— 

1.  Honesty;  nncornipt  mind;  purity  of  manners. 
Iioi:ers,~i.  Purity;  prennine  unadulterated  state. 
— 3.  Iiuireness;  unbroken  whole.  Sronme. 

INTE'GUMKNT,    fn-tSg'sii-mint,    s.   [integumen- 

tuiii,  Latin.]  Any   thing  that  covers  or  envelops 

anoth  -r. 
I'Nl  KLLi-XT,   ln'(£l-iakt,   s.   [intellfctus,  Latin.] 

'I'lie  intelligent  mind;  ilie  power  of  understanding. 

South. 
INTFLLF.'CTION,  ?ii-t?l-l6k'shSn,   s.    [inteliectio, 

L:itin.]  Theaetofund  r-.taiiding.  Beiirlet/, 
IN'IELLK'CIIVE,    iii-tJl-lJk'iiv,     a.     [intellectiC 

I'reneh.]     Having  power    to    understand.    Glan- 

■cU'e. 
INI  ELLE'CTUAL,    Jn-tjl-llk'tshu-al,      a.     [inter. 

iecruel,  Fr.] — 1.    Heliting  to  llie    imderstanding; 

bi  longing  to  the   mind;  transacted  by  the  under- 

standing.  Ta;;loi:—i..  Mental;  comprising  the   lit- 

cidty  of  understanding.  Wni'/j.— 3.ideal;  perceivinl 

by  tl)eintellect,n<>t  the  senses.  Coivtetj. — 1.  Having 

the  j)"Werof  und  rstanding.  Milton. 
INl'ELLE'crUAL,    in-ifel-lJk'tshi4l,     s.     Mind; 

understanding;  mental  powers  or  faculties.  Olan- 

'jiilf. 
IN  IKI.LK'CTUALI.IST,   lu-lll-l?k'tsbtV3l-llst,   s. 

['roui  intell  ctual  ]  One  that  over-rales  man's   un? 

(I<'i',liinding>  Jim  VII. 
INTK'l.LIGKNCE,  in-tll'li  jSiice,  ^ 
IMKLl.KJKNCY,  In-t2l'li.i§n-s4,i  '• 

LinieUigiutia,  Lat.]— 1.  Comnierce  of  inforrontion; 

iMilice;     niuiual     conunuuication.     HaijivuriU—%. 

Coijinifice  of  acquaii  tauct;  terms  on  which  ineD 

Jivi-  one  with  anolber.  ZJwow.— 3.   Spiritr  uidiodied 

n.ind.rc/Wt-r.— 4.  Undersrandinij;  skilj.  Spcinci: 
IN  ri'/LLlGENCER,  in-til'li-jjn-.v'ir,  s.  [from  in- 

tellif';*-'iiCe.J    One  who  setidsorconvejs  m-ws;  one 

wliii(;ive9  i.oliceof  pri\ateor  disiuni.  irunsaciiuus. 

Ho.uel. 
INn/lLIGENT,     ln-t5l'lij?nt,    a.     rmielligens, 

Latin  ")— l.   Knowing;  insMiicled;  skilful.  MUlun.— 

2.  Uivin  :  iii:'ormniiou.  Shtiks, 
INIKLLIGE'N'IIAL,   iu-iil-li jJn'shai,    a.   [from 

inielltuencr.]— 1.  Consisting  ol  unbodied  mind. 
Mn(on,—i.    Intellectual;    exercising    undei-stand- 

INrKLLIGini'LlTY  ln-t<^Mi-j.^bll'^.t*,  s.  [from 
inti  Iligdile.J— 1.  Possi'oilny  to  be  undersloiKl.— 2. 
'lire  power  of  undtrsianiliug;  iutwlleciion.  GUn- 
vilie. 
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IN  ryLMGlBLE,  !u-lJl'li-jJ-'>>.  a-  [intelligihilis 
Ij«iiii.]  To  be  cuncined  by  ilie  uiiiiiiiiaiiding. 
U'aUs  ,     ,    ,         . 

ISTK'M.IGIBI.F.NESS,  Ii!-t6l'l4-j^-b!-iies,  s.  [Iioiii 
iiilellipbU.]  Pos>iljiiiiy  '.o  be  uiidtrslood;  litrsjii- 
euiiy.  Lurkc.  .     ,    ■      , 

INlE'LLlCilBLY,  fi-.-cei'l4-ie-bl4,  ad.  [IVoin  iii- 
ti-Uieiblf.]  Suasio  be  uii(Ki!.iuoilj  clearly:  jilaiiil). 

IN  I  K  MliKA  IE,  lii-l8n('4t-ite,  a,  Liiiu-iiieratus, 
l^'tiii.]   CikIi  fill  <I:  ii:  [iilliifi  i!. 

INTK'MPKKAMKNl',  iii-ifeii/|>li-4-ii.ir.t,  s.  [in 
anil  ti-itip  r:iiiiciit.J  Budcoiisiituiioii.  liarvcij- 

INTJi'MPEBANCii,  iii-lSii/plr-Ar.se,  i 

INTli'MPliti.VNCY,  lu-teiu'iiti-Ju-si,  5    '. 
[intcuiperaiitia,  Lalin.J  Want  o.'   iinKleiaiion,  ex- 
cess in  iiieat  oi-  drink,  or  any  oilier  gtalitii-alion. 
Hukexaitl. 

IN'lli'.MPEUATK,  ln-ifni'ii5r-Ate,  a.  [iutenipci-a- 
tns,  Latin.]— I.  lininc.U  r:.te  in  ai>|)eliie;  exci  s>ive 
in  meat  or  drink,  or  ojher  tilings.  i>uiilh.—">  Pas- 
sionate; nngovertialjle;  witbotit  rtili-. 

IN  TK'MPKK  \  lELY,  lii.lJi..'|jii-ite-l4,  ad.  [from 
intemperate.]— 1-  'Witli  brcacli  ot  tbe  lawsot'tem- 
jifi-iince. — 2.  liniiioiierately;  exet-ssivily.  S/iratf, 

INTE'MI'KaAIENESS,  ln-t§n.'pir-ii. -iiis,  s. 
[from  inttinperate.]— 1.  Want  o!'  niuderalion.— 2. 
UnseasoTiableness  of  \v  ather.   Awinoit/u 

IN  TE'MPKKArUUK,  In  ijm'pjr-a-ti'ice,  s.  [from 
iuteinperate.J  Excess  of  some  qiiaiit). 

To  INTE'NU,  In-tSiui',  v.  a.  fiiitci.do,  Latin.]— 
1.  To  streicli  out.  Obsolete.  S/ietiiir  —2.  To  en- 
force; to  make  intense.  Niivluii.—3.  To  reganl; 
to  attend:  to  t;>ke  tare  of.— J.  To  pay  regai'd  or 
attention  to.  Baion.—S.  To  mean;  to  design.  Vnj- 
den. 

INl'E'NDAN  r,  1n-ien'dant,  s.  [Freiveh.]  The  civil 
governour  ot  a  province  or  city.  Chesterfield' 

INTE'NDAN  1",  In-lJn'dani,   ».    [Kn  nch.j  An  offi- 
'  cerof  the  highest  class,  who  oversees  any  particu- 
lar allotment  of  tlifc-publiek  business.   AiUitUnut. 

IN'IE'NOIMEN t,  in-i^n'di-mSut,  s.  Attention; 
|iatitiit  hi  arinjj.  Spinner, 

IN  I'E'NDMEM'.  lii-«feiid'nijnt,  s.  [entendemeut, 
Fr.]  Intention;  desiS'n-  fEsfreingc, 

To  IN  TE'N  ERA  IE,  Jn-lJn'niSr  it.-,  v.  a.  [in  and 
«ener,  Lxf  in.]    fomiiUe  lender;  to  sol'ten.  Bn'on. 

INTKNEHATION,  in-t8n-n§i-i'sbftn,  »■  [from 
inleneraie.]  'I'he  act  ol  softening  or  iii:.l%.ing  teii- 
di-r.  Biiciju. 

INTE'NUJLK,  Sn-lJn'i-bl,  a.  [in  and  teuilde.]  That 
cannot  be  lii-id.  S/iaks. 

IX  i'E'NSR,  in-tJnse',  a.  [iiitensns,  Latin.]—!.  Rais- 
ed to  a  hiijli  degree;  stiained;  forciil;  not  slight; 
not  lax.  BdijIc.—%  Vehement;  anient.  A.'dhoii.— 
3.  Kept  on  tbe  stretch;  anxiously  aittiitive. 

INTE'NSELY,  In-tgnse'li,  ad.  ['"'""'  i:''-ciise.]  To 
a  Rreal  degree.  Ailitixnn, 

INTE'N'bENESS,  in-tJnse'ii?s,  s.  [iVoiu  intense.] 
The  slate  of  being  alf.ctcd  to  a  lii;;li  degree;  con- 
trariety to  laxity  or  remission.  Wimi'ivcirit. 

INTl'^'NSION,  iii-t&ii'shftn,  s.  [iiiteii*io,  Latin.] 
'I'lie  ait  of  forcing  or  straining  any  thing.  Tuij- 
Inr. 

JNTK'NSITY,  in-tSn'si-tJ,  s.  [Croni  iniens.-.]  lii- 
teiiktiiess,  excess.  Burke, 

INTE'NSIVE,   in  iSn's'iv,     a.      [from  intense.]—!. 
Stretched   or    increased    with    risiiect     to     itself. 
Hide.— 2.  Intent;  full  oi'care.  H'uilun. 
INI  E'NblVELY,  linfeu'slv-ii-,    ad.     To  a  gr  at  de- 
gr^  e. 

INTE'NT,  lii-t?nt'.  a.  [intentus,  Latin.]  Anxi- 
ously diligtnt;  fixed  with  ctiwu  application. 
Iln/ii. 
IN'IK'X  T,  In-teiit',  s.  [fioni  iHteml.]  A  dt  .Ijjn; 
a  purpose;  a  drift;  a  view  funned;  incHiiing'. 
Huuker. 
INTE'N  IION.  in-ijii'du^n,    i.    [intrnli.i,  Latln.]- 

1.  Kai;einess  ii!  de<irt;clov.'iiivs  uf atten:ioin  deep 
tlioii(;lit;  velie.ni  nceor  aii'onr  of   iiiind.    Suiilli.— 

2.  Design;    pnrpoki.    Aruwlmiit.—3t  'I'hc  state  <d' 
heiiiiT  inniiseorsiiaiin-d. 

INT!i'NllONAL,  l:ii4nMi?Mi-ai.  a.  [intniiiiMul, 
Kreiitfh.J  Uisignid,  done  b>-de>igii.  lliy^m. 
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INTENTION  A'LITY,  ln-tln-shanai'4-ii,  s.  [<V«in 

intentional.]   Something  only  in  intention.  Habbei. 
INIE'NTIONALLY,    ln-i6iiMian4l-4,   ad.    [irom 

intentional.]— 1.    By  design;    with    Hxed    eboice« 

Hnle.—Z.  Ill  will,  if  not  iu  action.  Attcrbury. 
INIE'NllVE,  In-iin'th,    a.    [from   intent.]    DUi> 

g  iitiv  applied;  biivily  attentive.  Browti. 
INIE'NIIVlLY,  In-tin'tlv-li,   ad.    [from   inten- 

live,]  W'th  a|>plicaiion;  closely. 
IN  lE'NfLY,  In-t4iit'l4     ad.   [fiom   intent-]   WilU 

cto^e  attrntion;  with  close  axiplication;  with  eager 

drsire.  HmnmontU 
IN  fE'N  1  NKSS,  in-tSnt'nis,  s.  [from  intent.]  The 

state     of     being     intent;     anxiuui      applicatiou. 

Swift. 
'1\)  IME'K,  In-tSr',  y.  a.   [enterrer,  Fr.]  To  cover 

under  gmuiul;  to  bury.  Shnht. 
I'N  lEKACT,  in'iJr-iki,   s.   [inter,  Lat.  and  act.] 

Short  eiiiployiuiut  of  time    betuein  doing  otlua; 

tlnn;js  which  t«ke  up  more.  Chestcrjiild. 
IN  fE'RCALAU,  li  -tSi  ka-lli  ,        /  _ 
INTE'HCALARV,  ln-t^i'k.l-i4ri,i 

[iiitercalaris,  Latin.]  Insened  out  of  the  commou 

Oitler  to  preserve    the  t  <iiiatioii  of    time,    as    thP 

twenty-ninth  of  February  in  a  leap  year  is  an  in- 

ferralary  day. 
To  IN  1  fc'RCALATE,  lii-tJr'ka  iit ,  v.  n.    [inter- 

calo,  I^at.]   I'o  insirian    Miaoiuinaiy  day. 
IN  I  ERCALA' HON,  5ii-|gr.ka-i4'shfin,    >.    [inter- 

calatio,  Lat.]    Instriion  of  days  out  of  tbe  ordinar 

rv  reclioning.  Brouu, 
TolNIERCE'UE,    in-l8r-s44d',    v.   n.   [intercedo 

Latin.]—!.    I'o  pass  between.  Netvtott. — 2.  To  nie 

diaie;  to  act  betwten  two  parties.  Calamy, 
IN  i  ERCE'DKR,    in-i^i-sej'd&r,   s.     [from    inter 

cetle.]  One  that  iiltrcedes;  a  mediator. 
roINl  ERCE'PT,  IntSi-sSpt',    v.   a.    [interceptiis 

Lat.]— 1.  To  stop  and  seize  in  the  way.  Shaks. — 

2.  To  obstruct;   to  cut  off;  to  atop  from  being  com. 

miinicaled.  Neiv/o:i 
INTEUCK'P  f  ER,  in-tcr-sgpt'Ar,  s.  He  that  inter- 
cepts. S/mks. 
INTEKCE'PilON,   lntjr-s5p'sh&ii,    s.     [intercep- 

tio,  Latin.]  Stoppage    in   course;  hinderance;  ub- 

struciion,    H^uttun. 
INTERCE'SSION,    fn-iSr-sJsh'flii,    s.    [intercessio 

Latin.]  Mediation;  interposition;  agency  between 

two  [Kirties;  agency  iu  the  cause  of  another.  R» 

inuns, 
INIERCE'SSOH,    1n-tli-sgs'sar,     s.     [intercessor 

Latin.]    Midi.iior;  agent    between  two  parties  tit 

procure  ivconcihation.  South, 
To  INl'ERCHA'lN,  li,-;6i-tshine',  v.».    [ijiter  anU 

chain.)  To  chain;  to  liiilt  togetiier.  Shaks. 
To  IN  rERCH'A^GE,  iii-tJi-uhinje',  v.    a.    [infer 

and  change.]—!.  To  put  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

—2.  'I'o  succi  ed  alternately.  Siilnfj' 
IN'IERC1L\'NGE,   In-iir  tsliiiijr',    s.    [from    tht? 

verb.]— 1.    Coininirce;   Jicrniiitation   of  connnodi- 

ties.   Htnvcl,—2.  Alternate'  succession.  Holder,— S 

Mutual  donation  and  r>  ceptioii  South. 
INIERCHANGEAUI'LITY,    In-iJi-Uhin-ji-bll'i- 

Ic,  s.  [from  iiiierthangeable.]    The  st;ite   of  being 

intirthangeiible. 
INIERCHA'NGEAni.E,      iii-tjivtshin'jl.bl.       ». 

[from  iiitercliange.]— 1.  Given  and  taken  mutual- 
ly. Bncon.—2.  lul lowing  each  other  in   alteinale 

snccession.  'l'iil<ttMtu. 
IN  i'ERCHA'NGEABLY,     In-t8r-tshin'ja-bl4,    ail. 

Alternately;   in  a  manner  whereby  each  gives  and 
receives.  Slinks, 
IN  TERCHA'NGEMEN'r,    lii-tJi--tshinje'niJnt,    t. 

[inter  and  change.]     Exchange;   mutual   Iraiisfer- 

ence. 
IN  IKRCI'l'IENT,  1iM§i-slp'4  ?nt,  s.  [interclpieiis, 

Latin.]  An    intercepting    power;  soinetbiiig  that 

ciiiiscs  a  sioppagi.  IViirviinn. 
IN'rERCI'SlON,  in-tSi-sUh'ftn,  s.  [inter  and  cicdo  , 

Laiin.]  Inierriiptioii.  Bruwn. 
Tv  IN  1  EUCLU'DE,  In-t^i^kludc'.  v.  n.   [interclu- 
do,  Liiiiii.]    To  shut  li-om  a    place  or   coui-se  by 
sdini-ilii-.iniilt-  rvi  nii'.g.  Uiihlcr. 
JN'l  KRCLL'-SION.  lii-tei^tli'i'sliAn,  s.  [interclu$t\s 
Latin.]  Ohitruction;  interception. 
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KTERCOLUSOflA'TION-,        in-tji-ki  Ifini  ii4-i'- 

shAii,  ].  [inter  and  coliiinna,  I^tiu.]     The  space 

liet«'ei'n  the  pillars.  It'otton. 
r^lNl'EttCO'MMON,  ia-iJi-.kdiu'uiau,  v.  ii.  [inter 

and  commoii.]    I'o  f^vil  »t  tlie  same  tabli-.  Bacon, 
To  IN  IKRCOM'.MON,  liwJi-kSn.'man,   v.  ri.  [In 

law.]  To  use  »",icli  vulicr's  coi.inou.  Bin  k.duur. 
rN'lKllCOMMU'NlI'Y,      1u-iJr-Udm-;iii'iii-l4,     s. 

[intri'  diiti  coimiiiiiiity.J  A  nuiiiial  cu.iiiiiuiiicutiuii 

or  ciiinmiinily. 
INTEllCO'SlAL.    Ii)-llr-t3s'lll,     a.     [inter    ami 

eutta,  Laiin.]  Placed  l)ciw<  en  tlie  rilis-  More- 
rNTBKCOUKSE,     iii'iir-kirse,     s.    [iiitroci)ui-3, 

Freneli.]— I.    Cuinmerco;     exehaiige.     MiUoiu—2. 

Commiiiiicaiion.  3acon. 
INTEKCU'KblliNCli,    ln-tJi-kai-'r?nsc,  s.    [rrom 

inlereurro,  (>atiu.]  Passi^t  'leiwi'  n<  Boyle. 
IKXEUCU'KRENr,  ia-ljrkfir  rS.it,   a.  Lintercui^ 

rens,  Lat.]  Kimniu^  bftufLii.  B''i/le. 
INTERDE'AL    !n-tjr-dili',     s.   [inter  and    deal.] 

TratBck;  iiit  rcourse.  Spctiser. 
To  IN  XEHDl'CT,    faiJrHllkt',    v.    a.     [interdico, 

Lat.]— 1.  To  fbrljid;  to  prohibit.  T'irkel.—2.  To  pro- 
hibit from  the  enjoyment  of  •omniuiiion   with  ibe 

churcli.  Aijiffe 
INTER  ore  r,  In'tgr^lkt,   s.   [from    the  verb.]- 

1.   Pnihibitioui  probibitin!::   decree'.- 2.    A    papal 

prohibition   to  llie  clergy  to  celebrate  the  holy  olli- 

Cfs.  IVotiun. 
INTERDI'CTION.  In-tJi-dlk'shftn,   s.   [interdietin. 

Latin.]— 1.  Proliibiiion;    brbiddiiiif  decree.  Mil/ou. 

—2.  Curse:  from  tl;p  jiapal  'mtcvirt-  Sliaks. 
rNTKRUI'CTORY,  Iji-tJr^Uk'lft^i,    a.     [ftom  in- 

tei'dict-]     Belonging;    to    an  interdiction.      Aim- 

■worth. 
To  IN  lERE'SS,  in't?r-?s,    7 
To  INTEUE'S  1 ,  In'tii-Jst,  5  ^*  *' 

[interesser,  Fr.]     To   concern;   to  affect;  to  give 

jhai-e  in.  Dn/den. 
To  INTERE'ST,   In'i2r-Jst,   v.    n.   To    affect;    to 

move. 
I'NTEREST,  ln'tjr-2st,    8.  [interest,  Latin;  inter- 

ct,  Fr.]— L  Conc.-rn;  advantage;  sjood.  Hammuml. 

—3.   Influence  over  others.    Clarrndnn.—i    Sliart-; 

part  in  any  thinff;  participation.— 4.  Ueii^rd  to  pri- 
vate profit.  Scvift—S.   Money  p-tid  for  use;   usury. 

Arbiitlimt.—^,  A\iv  siirplus  of  advanta;je.  S/iakv, 
roINrERFF/HE,in-tJr-fere',  v.  n.  [inter  and  lerio, 

Latin.]—!.  To  interpose;  to  interiu«Ulle.    .?;<•;/>  — 

S.  'I'o  clash;  to  oppose  each   oiUer.   Sinnlriil^e  — 

3.  A  horse  is   said  to  mtci/'/re.  m  lii-n    the   sid'-  of 

one  of  hii   shoes  strikes  a^xinst  and  hurts  one  of 

hisf.  tlocks,  iironelei^lnts  .inoth -r,  and  strikes  ofl 

the  skill.  Furrier's  Diet. 
IN  lEHFK'RENCE,  l.i-tJr fj'rinse,  s.  [fi-oin  intrr- 

ftire.]  Interposition.  Brrke.     "^ 
INTERKF/RING,   li.-iii-f4'rl,i-.     s.    [from    inter- 

fere.]  Opposition.  Bn'trr'a  Aiit!  i^ij. 
INTE'RFLUKNl',     ri<Jr'fli"i-?iit,   a.   [inleiHutjnj, 

L'.lin.)   FldwiMg  b."tsv  en.  fj-i/lr. 
INTKiiFU'LviKNT.   In-i.Jr-fdi'jJnt,   a.   [inter  and 

fulj»eiis,  Lat.]  Sliining  bet  ween. 
INTERKU'SED,  IniSr.lu/d',  a.  [inttrruiiis,  I.alin.] 

Poured  .ir  scaitcivd  b-tween.  Milton. 
INIKMIA'CKNCY,  l.-t?r-j4',Jn-s4,   s.   [from  int.iv. 

jacens,  Lut.]— I.  Tiii- act  or  stat.  of  lyiui;  between. 

— 2.  Vliethinijhiiif;  b -iwc-n.   Brown. 
INlKll.lVCEXt,    In-tfr-ji'siot.    a.   [inteijacens, 

Lat.]  Iiit>  rieninic;  IviiiK  b  t\ve<-n.  linlei^li. 
INPERIE'CI'IOV.  li-ijr-jfk'shan.  s.    [inierj- ctio, 

Latin.'— 1.    A    put   ol  sp/ecb  ibat   di^euvers  the 

mind  to  be  Sfi/,cd  or  aff.  I'.tvd  with  some  pussiim: 

such  as  're  in  Eiie;|l,li,   0:  ii'ru:  fi/i!—3.   IiUrrve'i- 

tioTi;   iiirerpnsition;  act   of  somMbini;   coming  be- 

iwei-n.  Baron. 
I'NTEHIM.  1  I'te.  lin.  •.    [interim,   Litin.]  Mean- 
time; int.  rveuin?  time-  Tatler. 
To  IMTERIO'IN,  In-.JrjMn'.  v. «.  [inter  and  join.] 

To  join  mutiiall    ;  to  interinnrry.  Slinks. 
INTR'RIORLY.    !n.te'i-4-i\r-l4,  a.    [tVoui    interior.] 

Inifrmllv.   Chritcrpdt 
INTE'KIOUU.  fn-K^'ii-lr,  a.   [interior,  Lit.]  lutKt^ 

tutl;  iiuicr*  not  outkraitl;  nut  tupcrlicial. 
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INTEKKNO'WLEnCrr:,  in-tli-nAl'I^Jje,  i.  t""- 
ter  and  knowledge  ]  Muliial  knowled^fe.  Bncoik 

'Co  IN  riCIll,  VC1<:,  !n-tSr-l.\se',  V.  a.  [intnlasser. 
Fr.]  To  in',  r  nix;  to  put  one  thing  within  ano- 
ther. Hfitjw  lyJ, 

IN  I'F.UI.A'l'.Sl',,  In-lJr-lipse',  s.  [inter  and  lapse.] 
TIk-  Dow  of  lime    beiweeu  any  two  events.  Hur* 

VClJ. 

To  I.VIEULA'RD,  !ii-tJr-iilnl',  v.  a.   [eiitreUrder, 

French.]- 1,    I'o   mix    meat   with   bacon  or  fat.— 

2.  Toiii;erpii4<sl"  insert  between.    Cajew.— 3.  To 

div.  rsily  by  mixtuiv.  Ilnlc. 
To  IK  I'ERLE'AVE,  liviSr-live',  y.  a.  [inter   and 

Kaye.]    To  chequer  a  book    by   the  inseriiotl  of 

blink  leaves. 
To  INll-.RLl'NE,  in-lii-llne'.  v.  a.  [inter  and  line.] 

—1.  To    write  in   alternate   lines.    Lvike. — i.    T* 

correct   by   som-  thing   written    betwc<.n  the  lincs- 

Drwl'n. 
INrERI.I'NEAR   in.tSi-!?n'i  ir,  a.    [interlinearis. 

Diet,  Laiiii.]    Inserted   between  lines  of  someibing 

els.  T    'I'aiton. 
INTERI.IMEA' lION,ln-fJr-iin-i-i'sliAn.   s.  [inter 

a.id   lineation.]    Correction   made  by    writing  be- 

twee. I  the  lines.  SiriJ't. 
To  IN  rERLI'NK,    lu-tJr-llnk',   v.    a.    [inter    and 

link.]    I'o  Connect  chains  one  to  another;  to  join 

one  to  another. 
INTERLOCU'l'ION,  in-llr-lo-ka'shftn,    s.    (inter. 

lociitio,  Lat.]— 1.  Dialogue;  intnchange  ol  speech. 

Hooker. — 2.  Preparatory    pi-occeding   in   law.  A'J- 

'(/?>■• 
IN  lERLO'CCrOR,    in-tir-ldk'ki-tfir,     ».     pn^r 

and  loqnor.  I.aiin.]    Dialogist;  one  that  talks  with 

another,  lioijle. 
INrERI.O'CUrOKY,  in.tJi--ldk'ki-tar-4.  a.  [inter- 

locutoire,  Fivucb.]— 1.    Consisting  of  a  dialogue-. 

Fkl'les. — 2.  Preparaton-  to  decision. 
To  INTERLO'PE,    in-i^r-lipe',    v.   n.    [inter  and 

loopen.  Dot.]  To  run  Ixiween  p.iriics  and  inter- 
cept the  advantage  that  one  should  gain  from  the 

H-.bir.  Tdtlrr. 
IN  lERLO'PER,  in  tJr-lo'jiflr,  s.   [from  interlope.] 

One  wln)  intis    into  business  to  which  l»e has  no 

risbt.  l.^  Est  railing. 
INlERLUCATlON.   !n-tlr-U'i-ki'sbAn,    s.  [inter- 

liicatiu,  Lat.]    'J'hinning  the  brandies  of  a  wood. 

Evelijn. 
INIEHLU'CENT,    !n-tSr-Ii'sint,   n.  [interlucenr, 

Lat.]  Shining  betwi-en 
I'NTERLUDE,    In'tlr-li'ide,     s.    [inter  and  Indus, 

Lat.]  Sonictliinjf  played  at  the  intervals  of  festivi- 
ty; a  fan^'.  Biruu. 
IN  rilHLU'F.NCY,     ln-t§r-lu'5n-s*,    s.     [interluo, 

Latin.]      Water  intcrjiosited;     interposition  »f  a 

.''■  lOiI . 

INI'ERLU'NAH.ln-lJi-liVnJr,       7  „ 

INri';Ui.'.J';<  VKY,  In  (fr-la'nilr-*,  V  "' 

[inter  wnd  Inna,  Laliu.]  Belonging  to  the  time 
when  the  moon,  about  to  change,  is  invisible. 
Millm. 

IXrERMA'HRIAr.F,,  In-tJi-mar'rMje,  ».  [ioi*r 
and  raarriai^e.]  Marriage  b  tween  two  families, 
where pacli  t>ikes  one  and  gives  anuthir. 

■/•ulN  lERMA'RUY,  In-iir-mJi-'ri,  v.  n.  pn^'rantl 
in  irrv-l  To  mairy  some  ol  each  fantily  with  the 
otii-r.  '.V„'/>. 

Tu  INTERMI'.'DnLE,  ln-i?r-ni?d'dl,  t.  n.  [in- 
ter anil  m-dille.]  To  interpose  utDciously.  Clareu. 
<lon. 

T:>  IN  rERME'DDLK.,  lii..:si-.mJd'dl,  v.  a.  To  in- 
termit; to  mingle.  ?/«'iij(T. 

IV  r:  {.M:yi)l)!..':il,  iii-;di-mJdMI-ft-,  s.  [from 
intermeddle.]  One  that  interposi-s  ofriciuunly;  one 
that  tlirilsts  hiinn-ll  intn  business  to  which  he  has 
nori^ht.  L'Ktfrrinife. 

INIERME'DIACY',  !n-t?r-ni*'di-4.si.  or  !ii-t|r- 
m^'Jel-s4,  s.  [t'i'om  iiiiermediate.]  Intt^rimsitlon; 
in'trveoiion.  Oerh'im. 

INrKRMK'DIAL,  lii-iii-mi'di-ll,  or  in-tSr-nii'ji- 
Al,  a.  Intervening;  lying  lieiMeen;  intttrT'^iiicnt. 
Evrhtn. 

INrKTtME'nlA'rE.  !n-'.?r-ini'di  ite,  a.  finter- 
mediat,  French.]  Intervt-ntiij;;  itU'-rnosetL  Ncjptttx.. 


IKTt 
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Kite,  fir,  rill,  fSi;— mil  mit;— jilnc,  pin;- 


UJTERMli'OIA,TELY,      Iii-tii-me'ili-ite-li,      ad. 

[riumiiiteniiLili.iii.J     B)  «:i)«>l  iiiuivcjicioii. 
T»lM'liltMii'i-L,  liiiJi-iiti',    V.  a.  LemiciiiKsltr, 

Kr.  iicM.]    To  liiix,  ii  lUii.Bli-.  S^itnser 
INi  fc.'«iMliN  1 ,  ii.-iei^uiiut,  s.   Le'Ueri-ement,  fi'.] 

UuriHl;  >t'|>u:iiu   •  .        i       i       » 

IN  liiKMlCiHA  IIUN,  lii-lJi-iiii-gri'slitin-    s.    [lu- 

teiiiiignnii'ii.  Fi""-'";''']    Aui  ot   remuv iiij;  IVoiii  uiic 

jjlacL-  10  aiiuilK'i',  so  ai  ihat  u(  two  parties,  remov- 

Hijc  •■'»>;l«  tjike>ilit-  plwcc  of  iiif  oiliti'. 
iNTK'KMIN.vBLi:,    iii-tif'iiii-iia-bl,    a.    [in    and 

t;'i..>iii»,  Latin.]  Iiniiuiise;  aUniittiii{(  uo   uuunda- 

ry. 
IN  I  I'-'H.MINA  IE,    iii-tfci-'mu-iiite,  a.    [iiitertnina- 

tus,  Lilt-]   UiilKiuiiil  ;il:  uuliiuil  (1.  Cfutp. 
INI  fcllMINA'llON,    Iii-i6i-ini-u4'siifiii,  s.  [iiitei- 

luiiio,  Latin.]  Mi  iucc,ilri  at.  iJccmj  uj' }\etij. 
To  INriiRMl'NOLJi,   <u-t4l-iiiliig'i;l,  v.  a.    ["""-T 

and    mingle.]    I'o    iiiiiiglci  to   iiii\    some   Uiiui^j 

amongst  others,  hov/iei; 
TolNrtaMI'MiLl-:,  iii-iii-mliig'gl,  V.   n.  To  be 

nii.v  d  uriiicoiporHit  <i. 
INTKRMi'SION,   iii-i^i-uilih'iln,  s.   [intt>rmi9sion, 

Fv.  iiiierinissio,    Laun.j— i.  Cisaation   lor  a    tiiiit-; 

pause;  intrnuediat'.'  stop.  I  mull's.— 2.  Interveiiitiit 

tiinf.  S/iaks.—3.  State  of  being  intermit ttd.   Uvn 

Jonson.—4-     rUe  space  between  the  paroxysms  of 

a  fever.  Milton. 
INTEKMI'bSIVE,  tn-t^i-mU'slv,   a.     [flora    inter- 
mit.] Coming  by  tit<;  not  continual.  P/cj«;i. 
To  INlliUMI'T.  In-lJr-mli',  v.  a.  Linterniiito,  Lafc] 

To  to,- bear  any  thing  for  a  time;  to  iiiterriipt. 
ToIN  fKRMrr,  tn-tjr-mli',  v.    n.  To  grow  miid 

between  fits  or  paroxysms. 
iNTKRiVII'TTEN  r,  In-i^r-mli'tSnt,    a.    [intermit- 
tens, Lat.]  Coming  by  tits.  Harvaj. 
INTEKMI'TTKNT,  in-tSr-mit'lfent,  s.  [the  adject- 
ive, by  ellipsis,  for]  An  intermittent  fever.  Hu-.ukcs- 

ivort/t's  VoyQj^es. 
To  INIERMIX,  lu-t2r-mlks',  v.  a.  [inter  and  mix.] 

To    mingle;  to  join;  to   put  some  things   among 

others.  Uaiiwaril. 
To  INTERMIX,  in-t^r-mlks',  v.  n.   To  be  mingled 

together. 
INl'ERMI'XTURE,  in-tSr-niiUs'tsh&;e,    s.     [inter 

andmixtura,  Lajiu.]—!.  Mass  formed  byinlugling 

bodies.    Boyle-— 2.   Soniethnig  additional   mingled 

in  a  mass. 
INTERMU'NDANE,    in-tlr-mftn'dane,    a.    [inter 

and  mundnt,  Lat.]  Subsisting  between  worlds,  or 

between  orb  and  orb.  Locke. 
•JN  lERMU'RAL,    In-ijr-mi'ril,  a.  [inter  and  mu- 
ms, Lat.]  Lying  between  walls     .liiu-worlh. 
INTKUMU'TUaL,  in-tSr-mi'lshi-ai,  a.  [inter and 

mutual.]  Mut  lal;  interchanged.  Duitiel. 
INfli'RN,   in-;4n>',  a.   [internus,    Latin.]    Inward; 

intestine;  no:  foreign  Hoivcl. 
iNrii'RNAL,  In-tSr'nil,  a.    [interims,     Latin.]-l. 

Inward;   not  eviernal.   LocUc.—l.    liitrinsiek;  not 

depending  ill)  e\ieinal    .ccitleiiis;  real.  Rogers. 
INI'E'KNALLY,  iii-t4r'nal-i,  ad.   [from  interii.'il] 

—  1.  Inwarilly  —i.    .Mentally;  inlelleciiially.   Twj- 

lor. 
INIERNK'CINK,"  ln.t§r-ne'aicie',     a.     nyHeiiieei- 

nus,  Lat.]  Endeavouring  luHtual  destruction,    llu- 

diliras. 
INTERNK'CION,    l!i-t5r-ni'sM5n,     s.    [iuternecio, 

Latin  ]  ,M.i,>acre,  '.Uuicluci.  iiulc- 
INTERNU'.VCIO,  In-iir-iifii/shi-o,  s.  [iiiternunci- 

ui,  Lat.]  Mrsseiiger  between  two  parlies. 
To  IN  lEUPE'L,  (n-iir-pJr,  v.  a.  [laterp^-llo,  Lat.] 

Tosetlbrtli.  K.Jonxou. 
INTERPELLATION,     i!i-tJi-p2l-14'sh4n,   s.    [in- 

terpellatio,  Latin.J   A  sunimuiis;  u  Call  U|ion.  y^/- 

liffe. 
To  INTEUPLF.'AD,  In-tJr  plJ^d',  v.  n.  [a  term  in 

Chancery]  lo  put  in  ii  bill  oi' interpleader,  lilmk- 

stoiie. 
IN  I  KRPLE'ADER,  In-iSr-plti'dftr,  s.   A  peculiar 

kind  oi'  Bill  in  tMiancery.  blru-k.i.'uhe 
ToINllC'RPOLAlE.  l.>-ifi.-p4'lite,  v. a.  [interpo- 

lo,  Latin.]— I.    lo  foist  any  thing  into  a    place  to 

which  it  (Iocs  not  belong.   Po}i€.~i.  To  renew;  to 

begin  a(^u.  Hale. 
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IN  lERPOLA' ITO.V,    In-tar-pAli'shan,   s.   [mter. 

tiMlatiuii,   i'r.J  boinelhing   added  or  put  into  'liie 

uii^inal  maitvr. 
i^-L'i:.Hl'OL/K!pQB,     In-iJr'pA-lA-lflr,    s.     [LatiilJ 

One  that  loiits  in  coiiiii,  licit  passages.   Swift. 
IN  1  ERPO'sAL,  In-ttr-iJO'/il,   s.  [Horn  interpose.] 

—  t.  iiiterpusitioii;  ag'iicy  iKtween   two    iiei-soiu. 

Soulh.—J..  liit.'rv,.-niiun.  Clt.iiviUc. 
7'c  XiNlERPO'tiE,   ln-ifer-po/.e',   v.  a.     [interjxiuo, 

Latin.]— 1.  I'o  thrust  in  as  aii  obstrueiiun,  inter* 

ruptiou,  or  inconvenience.  Swift.— i.  To  otter  as  a 

succour  or  relief.  //'uory7i;«)-(,'.—j.  To  place  between; 

to  make  iiiterveliieiit.  Hacon. 
To  INTEKPO'SE,   In-iJr-pizo',   v.  n.-l.  To  medi- 

ate;  lo  act  between   two   parlies.— 2.  To  put  iu  by 

way  of  interruption. 
IN  I'ERPO'SEU,  in-tf  i-po'/.ftr,  s,  [from  interposeJ 

— 1.  One  that  comes  benvu.-n  otiiers.  S.haki. — i-  An 

iiit,:rvenient  .igeut;  a  mediator. 
INTIiRPO^ilTlON,    in-tii-pi-xJsh'in,  s.  [Inle 

sitio,  Lat.]— 1.  Jntervenieni    agenty.   AtterOury.— 

2.  Metiiation ;  agency  btriwien  parties.^y(</t;<j«ij.— 

3.  Jnierveiitioii:  slate  of  being  jilaced  between  iwo 
J{a/ei^/i.—4.  Any  thing  interposed.  MUton. 

7'u  IN  IE'RPHeT,  lii-tli-'prjt,   v.  a.    [interpretor, 

Lat  ]    To  e\plaiii;  to  translate;  todecipher;  to  give 

a  solution  of.   Viiuigt. 
IN  rEHPRETABLfc,     in-tji-'pri-ta-bl,     a.    [from 

mterjjret.]      Cajiablc  ot    being    expounded.     Coi- 

liiiv. 
IN  lERPUETA'TlON,   in-tSr-pri-fi'shfin,    s.   [in- 

terpretatiu,  Lat.]— 1.  I'he   act  oi  interpreting;  ex- 

planation.— 2.  The  sense  given  by  an  intei-jneter; 

exposition.  Hooker.— %,   The  power  of  explaining. 

iiacon, 
IN  I'E'RPRETATIVE,  ln-tJr'pi-4ta-tlv,  a.    [from 

inte  pret.]    Collected     by     interpretation.    Ham-- 

mo  lid. 
INIE'KPRETATIVELY,    In-tSi-'pri-tS-tlv-li,   ad. 

[from  interpretative.]  As     inuy  be  collected  by  iit- 

terprciation.  Jiay, 
INTE'llPKETER,     ln-ter'l>r4-iar,     s.     [interpres, 

Latin.]—!.  An  expositor;  an  expounder.  Burnet. — 

2.  A  translator,  t'ensliaw. 
INlERPU'NCnON,    in-tir-pdngk'shfin,    s.     [in- 

tcrpungo,  Latin.]     Pointing  between  words  or  sen- 
tences. 
lyrEll/iE'GNUM  in-t5rrJg'nam,  s.  [Utiii.]  The 

time  in   Vifliich    a    throne  is  vacant    between   the 

death  of  a  prince  and  aeeessiun  of  another.  Cow 
INTEURE'IGN,    in-ifir-rine',   s.    [interregne,   Kr. 

interregnum,  Latin.]     Vacancy  uf  the  throne.  Ba- 
con. 
To  INTK'RROCiAlE,  iii-l5i-'ro-(i;ite,  v.  a.  [intcr- 

rugo,  Lui.  I  To  tfXViiaiiie;  to  ipiestion. 
';•«  iNlElVROGSTE, iii-i^r'ro-gile,  v. n.>Toask5 

to  put  iiue-.tioiis.  Hniu'iiond. 
INi JillKUCiA'l'lON,   in-iii'-ro-gVsh&n,  9.  [inter- 
rogation, b'r.  iiiierrogitio,  Lat.]— 1.  A  question  put; 

an  inquiry.  Guvcrn.ueiU  oJ'tJie  Taiiiiut.—'i.  A  note 

that  marks  a  t|uesiion:   thus  ? 
INIERIIU'GAIIVE,  In-tJr-rdg'gl-iIv,   a.  [inter- 

rogativus,  Lat.]  Denoting  a  tiucsiioii;  expresstU  in 

a  i(Uesiionary  form  of  wor<ls. 
INI'ERRO'GAilVE,    fii-iCi-ros'gi-ll-.-,      . ».        A 

pronoun    used     in     asking    questions:    us,   who? 

wliat  ? 
IN  1  ERKO'GA TIYKLY,      Ju-tJr.r5g'g4.tlv.l4,   ad. 

[from  iuterrogutlvi'.]  In  form  oi  a  cjuestion. 
IN  rERlU'GATOH,  in-i^r'ri-gi-i&r,  s.  [from    in- 

terr.igste. )  Anaskerot  questions. 
INi'EKRO'GA'lORY,    ln-tii--rdg'gi-tai--i,    s.    [in- 

K-rrogatoii-e,  French.]    A    (juestion;  an   in(|uiry. 

Shaks. 
INIERKO'GA'IORY,  ?ii-t?i--rfig'g4-tfti^4,   a.  Con. 

laiiiiiig  a  iiuestion:  expressing  a  <iu«tioii. 
Tu  IN  lERRUPl".  in-tSi-rtipl',   v.  a.    Linterruptus, 

Latin.]—!.   To  hinder  the  pi-ocess  of  any  thing  by 

breaking  in  upon  it.  /toe.~2.  Tohimierone  friii.i 

l>r<ieee(ling  by  iiiti-rposlliun.  Ecclcsiusiiciui — i.    'I'o 

dniile;io  «-parate.  Mi/totu 
IN  lERRU'PTEDLY,  in-tJr-r4p'tfd-li,  nd.    [from 

interrupted.]  Not  in  cuutinuity;  uot  without  :lp^ 

Jiuges.  Boyle. 
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INTF.RRU'PTEU,  lii-tii-rflp'tir,  i.  [iroiu  iiiu-r- 
lupt.     IK-  »Iio  iiiuirujiis 

IN  ri-.U!lU'rriON,  iii-(4i-rai/slian,  t.  fiiiunup- 
lio.Lut.]— 1.  liiiirpusitioii;  breacliof  coiminiitv-— 
2.  Inicrveniiuu;  init.T,»o»iu<)n.  Dnji'.cii.—i.  Hin- 
U  iiiiicp;stoj);  I'.ljobsuiietiou.     S/iaks. 

INTKKSCA'l'ULAK,  iii-tJi-ikip'i)i-:ir,  [imei-  and 
scajiulu,  Lmu]  I'lac  (1  Uttwcen  liie  sliuuUltrrs. 

To  INlEaSCfND,  lii-tii-siiid ,  v.  a.  |.i"t«=i-  and 
sciiitiu, Luu]  'iocutofl'bj  iau-iruinioii. 

To  IM  KHSCKl'liK,  iii-ifei-skribt',v.  a.  [inter  and 

SCriUo.Lut.]    To  Willi.' llclMUcrll. 

IN'lKRSii'CANT,  In-tJi- i.4'k4iit.   a.   [intersecans, 

Lat.]  Cividiii|>;  aDVtl.iiig  iuiu  puru.      * 
To  INTEKiiE'C  1",  iii-iii-bJkt',  v.  a.  Liiitc-rseio,  Lat.] 

To  cut;  to  divide  c;;^!!  other  mutualh. 
7'orNTKRSE'Cl',  lii-tJr-sJUt',   v.  n.  To  meet  and 

cross  each  othi  r.  Wiseman. 
INTEUSE'criON,  lii.ifer-»fiU'shfiii,   s.  [interscctio, 
Latin.]     Point    ^s'bl.-re    lines  cross   eucU     utlier. 
BentUy. 
To  INTEilSE'RT,  In-tJi^sSrl',  v.  a,  [iiiterstco.Lat.] 

To  put  in  bi-twirn  oilier  tilings.     Breictii. 
INTERSK'R  1  ION,  iiviir-sfii-'sliftii,  s.    [fi-oin  iiiter- 
sert.]  .-Vniiisi-.riion,  or  Uiing  inserted  between  any 
tbiug.  Hanuiioiiil. 
INTEHS'l'.ACE,  Li-t2r'sii)i3e,  s.  [inter  and  spaiium, 

Lat.]  Space  betwet-n. 
To  IN  rERSPE'RSE,  lii-i?r-sp5rse',v.  a.  Onttrip-r- 
su%,  I.at.]   To  scatier  here  and  tbere  among  otber 
tbin^s.    Stvifl. 
1NTEKSPE'R;I0N,  ln-l?i-sp5i-'sban,8.  [troni  inter- 
sperse.] Tbe  act  of  scattering  lieii  and  tbeiv. 
INTERS  lE'LLAR,  iii-tJr.»tgl'14r,  a.  line i veiling 

bftweeu  the  stars.  Bacon. 
I'NTERS TICK,  ln'tir.,th,  oi-  iii-iir'stts,  s.  [inter- 
stitiuni,   Ijit.] — 1.    Sii.ic-  between  one  ibing  and 
aiioUier.— 2    Time  bttw.-eii  .me  act  and  aiioiln.r. 
INIEKSTI'TIAL,   In-tJi-stlsb'ai,  a.    [hom    inter- 
stice.] Containing  ioti-rstice^.   Brown. 
INTERTIi'XTUKE,   !n-iJi-tJks'isb6re,    s.    [ijiter- 
texo.  Lilt.]    Diversitiealion   of  things  mingled   or 
woven  one  among  aiiotlier. 
To  INTERTWi'NE,  In-tJi-twlne',  ) 
ri/INTERIWI'.ST.  Iu-t6i^twlst',  V'*"' 

[inter  and  twine,  or  twist.]  To  unite  by  twisting 
one  in  anotlier.  Miltun, 
I'NTEKVAL,  iii'igr-v4l,  s.  [intervalium,  Latin.]— 
!.  Spacp  b'*tweeii  pbices,  interstice;  vacuity,  l^ov- 
Ivn.—i.  Time  passing  between  two  assignable 
points.  .Swift.— 3.  Ucmissiun  of  a  deUrium  or  dis- 
temper. 
INTEilVE'INED,   hi-tSr'viri'd,  part.  a.  [inter,  Lut. 

and  veined.]  Intersected  as  with  \aui.  Milloii, 
To  INTERVE'N'E,    lii-tSr-v4ae',   v.  1.  [iiiterveiiio. 
Lalin.]     To    coiue   bet«eeu    tilings    or    persons. 
Taylor. 
INTERVE'NE,ln-tgr-\4ne',  s.  [from  tbe  verb.]  Op. 

position.  Ifotlon. 
IN  I'ERVE'NIENT.    in-tir-v^'ni-Jut,  a.     [inter^e- 
niens,  Latin.]     Iiitercedent;    inteipoti.d;    pansiiig 
betwcn. 
IN  rERVE'NTION,ln-t*^v?n'>bdn,  s.  finterventio, 
Lai'ii.]— 1.  Agency  lietwcen  persons.  Atlerhury.— 
2.  Agency  bi  tween  antecedenu  and  consecutives. 
yF.iiirange—3.   Inhiriiosition;  tlie  state  of  being 
intei|ios('<I.  Holder, 
To   IM  ERVK'Rl'.   li^tJi^virt',  v.  a.    [inlerverto, 

Latin.]  Totnni  to  anothrr  course,  ll'.iion, 
INTERVI'EW,  ln-iii--vi',  s.  [einrevue,  Fr.]  Mbtiial 

siglit;  sight  of  eacb  otber.  Hooker. 
To  IN TEHVO'LVE,  In-tii^vdli'.  v.  a.   [intervolvo, 

Lat.]  To  involve  one  with  another. 
To  INTERWE'AVE,  lii-t*r.w4ve'.  v.  a.  pretcr. 
interwuve,  part.  pass,  interwoven,  interwove,  or 
interweavtd,  [inter  and  weave  ]  To  mix  one 
with  another  in  a  regular  textuiv;  to  iutcrniinicle. 
miton. 
To   INTERWI'SH,   ln-tii^.*hh'.   v.   n.   [inter  and 

wish.]  To  wish  muttiall)  to  each  other.  Dmine. 
INTE'srAULK,  In-iJ^'iJ-bl,  a.    [inteitabilU.  Lat.] 

Oisqualitied  to  make  a  will.  Ayliffc. 
INTE'STATE,  in-tis't&tr.  ».    [intiitatm,  Latin.] 
Wanting  a  will;  dying  without  a  will.  Dryden. 
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IX  lESIl'.VAL,  in-tSs-ti'nai  a.  [intestinal,  Frencli, 
Iroin     inte>line.]     tieliingiiig  to    the    guts.    Ar- 
htithnot, 
IN  rE'Sl'INE,  in-l?s'tln,a.  [intestin, French;  iiites- 

tiiiiis,  Lat  ]— 1.   Internal;   inward;    not   cxlernaL 

Dupiicu—i.    Contained    in    the   body.    Mikoiu—3. 

Uuioesiick;  not  t<in  i^n.  Pope. 
IN  J  E'ii'rlNE,   i:i-i5i'ilii,  s.    [inteitinura,    Latin.] 

The  gut,  the  howi  1^.  Aiijulhnot. 
To    lNTHKA'LL,iiw/irAwl',  v.  a,  [in  and    thrall.] 

To  enslaw;  to  shackle;  to   reduce  to   seivitudi:. 

Prior. 
INIHRA'LMKNT,   iiWAiiwI'mgiit,    s.    [from    iu- 

thrill.]  Servitude;  slavery.  Miilou. 
7"o  INTHKO'NE,  in-f/non'.',  v.  a.  [in  and  throne.'] 

To  raise  to  loyalty;  to  seat  on  a  throne. 
INTHRONIZA'TION,   In  ,!/ir6n-h-i'sbfin,  j.     The 

being  enthroned.     Wcever. 
I'NIIMACY, iu'ii-ma-j4,  s.  [from  intimate.]  Close 

faiiiili.iriiy.  Rogtrs. 
rNllMAlE,   in'ti-mite,  a.   [iiitinms,    Latin.]— l. 

Inmost;  inward;  intestine.  TiUof307i.-2.  Near:  not 

kept    at  a   distant^e.    South.— 3.  Familiar;  closely 

acquainted.  Pvsiommon. 
I'NIT.MATE,  lii'ti-mite,  s.  [intimado,  Spanish.]  A 

iaiiiili:ir  iriend;    one    who    is    trusted    with    our 

tl:oiigliis.}C</r.  oj'thr  Tongue. 
To  I'Nl'lMATE.  Ju'ti-miVe,  v.  a.  [ii-timer,  French.] 

Tajiiiit;  to  point  out  iiidirectl),  ur  not  very  plaiu- 

IjonLvcAc. 
I'NllMATELY,  In'ti-niite-li,ad.  [from  intimate.] 

—1.  Closely;  with  internii.xture  of  jjaits.— 2.  Near- 
ly;   insepai-Hbly.    AMison,—3.      Familiail);    with 

close  friendship. 
IN  IIMA'T10\,'in-t4-mi'shfin,  >.  |frora  iiitiii:atc.] 

Hint;  iibtcnreor  indirect  declamtion  or  direction. 
I'NTIME.  tii'iime,   a.    Inward;   being    within    the 

mass:  internal.  Divhy. 
To  INI  I'MIDATE,^  li.-tlm'i^lite,  v.  a.  [iiitiinlder. 

French.]  To  make  Ceari'ul;   todastardiie;  to  inakv 

cowardly.  Irene. 
INII'RE,   in-t}re',  a.  [entier.  French.]  Whole;  «n- 

dimii'ishtd;  unbroken.    Hooker. 
IN  1 1'RENt-  SS,  in-tire'iigs,  s.  [Ironi  iniire.]  Whole- 
ness; iiitei'rity.   Dome. 
I'N'IO,  In'tJipiep.  [in  and  to.]— 1.  Noting  r-nirance 

with  regani  til  phii-e;  be  went  \n\.o  the  liuu^e,  If'ot- 

ton,—-}.   Noting   jien; tralion   lievoiid  tlie  outside: 

niolfture   sinki  into  l/u-  botly.    Po/je.—Z.  Notinir  a 

new  state  to  which  any   thing   is   brought  by  the 

agency  of  a  cause:  he  was  brought  into  danger  by 

rnf/iiiess.  Boyle. 
INTO'LERAMLE,    in-f3l'l8i-3-bl,  a.    [intolerabilis, 

Lat.]— 1.    InsiiHeiaMe;  not  to  be   endured;  not  to 

beliot-ne.  Taylor.— 2.  Bad    be)  uiid  siiftemnce. 
INTO'LERABLENESS.        ?ii-id:'lSr-i-l.i-iiJs,        (. 

[Irom    intolerable.    Quality   of  a  thnig    not  to  be 

enduie<l. 
INTO'LEHABLY,   ln-i6l'ljr-a-blj,  ad.    [from  into- 

lenilile.]  To  a  degree  b- yond  endurance. 
IN  lO'LKRANCE.  in-i6l'Jr  liise,   s.   [from  intoler- 

niit.1  Want  of  ttileraiion.  Burke,  .^m^ 
IN  fO'LERAN  r.  !n.t«l'I?r.4nt,  A'fWtoIeiaiit,  Fr.i 

Not  enduring:  not  able  to  endnve.   Arbutimoi. 
IN'IO'LKRATED,  in-t«l'ii-i.lid,   part.  a.  Rtfusoi! 

tulerHtion.    Chenieifirld. 
IN^OLERA'TION,   li.-td|.ir.i'shan,    s.  Want    of 

toleratiiiii.     Clie.itrifu-lJ. 
Tola  I  U'MB.  In-t65ni',  v.  a.  [in  and  tomb.]  To  en- 
close in  a  luiieral  inonumint;  to  bury. 
rdl'NTON /\ IE,  lii'ti-nile,  v.  a.  [intoiio,  Latin.l 

To  thui.der. 
INTONA'TION    ln-i6-nA'shfin,  s.    [intonation,  Fr. 

from  inional-...]  The  act  of  tbmiderin;:. 
To  IN  rO'NEJln-tine',  v.  n.  [from  toiie.]To  inakc* 

slow  protraeie<l  noise,  /'o/jr. 
To  INI  CRT,  fn-tirt',  v.  a.    [intomir,  Latin.]     To 

twist;  to  wreMtlie;  to  wrhig.  Pope. 
To  INTO'XICAIE,   ln-tdk»'4-k4te,   T.  a.   [in  and 

toxieum,  Latin.]     To  inebriate;  to   make  dn:nk. 

Bacon. 
INTOXICA'l  ION,   In-ldks4-k4'shfln,  t.    [from  in- 

toxieate.]  Inebriation;  ebrietj;  the  act  of  makiug 

drunk;  the  state  of  beiug  drunk.  South. 
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Fite.flr,  rill,rlt:-mi.  mttj-plfte, |iln;- 


INTnA'CTADI-E,  liitrik'i3-bl,  a.  [intracial.ilii, 
J.atiii.]— !•  L'ligovci-iiabI' ;  violcia;  stubborn;  ob- 
slitiati'.      /?'/iri J.— 2.       UiiiJiaiiaRiabl  ;      iuii.ms 

WoodjI'«rrf, 

JN'l'UA'C;  1  AljLKNSS,  lii-ii'ik'ia-lil-ne&,  s.  LtVor.i 
iiitiaciabi.  0  (^bstiuiu'v;  |ii-vveiSfiKSs. 

IN  TJIA'CIAJILV,  lii-tv4l.'ia-blt.  a(i.  [Iroui  imrac- 
tabli.l  Uiiinaii»g«-al)l\ ;    smbburnK  . 

INTKAN^UriXriY,  !ii.iii»-kwilt-i4.  s.  [ill  mid 
tranquillity.]  Uiii  iiicuiiss;  waiii  oi'r  si.  Te?«/^'>. 

INTKA'NSIIIVKLY,  ^ll-llil.^i•t^^•li,  ail.  [In 
graiiuiiar.]  Accorilinpto  the  nature  ol'aa  intransi- 
tive verb.     Lonth 

INTRANSMU'rABI-K,  In  trins  nil'tJ-bl,  a.  [in 
and  tiansmiitabli-.]  Uiicliangi-alilc  to  any  otlar 
substaiicr.  Uny, 

To  INTUKA'SUHE,  lii-trlrh'iire,  v.  n.  [in  and 
treasnri-  ]  'I'o  lay  up  as  in  a  irtasurv.    Shaks. 

INIREA'TFLL,'  In-treil'fil,  a.  FhII  ot  tntrea- 
ty.    Sp. 

To  INTRE'NCH,  In-triusli',  v.  n.  [In  »nd  trir.cher, 
Frencli-] — ).  'Jo  invadr;  to  encroach;  to  cm  ott' 
J)urt  of  wliat  l>eIon);s  to  another.  l)ri/iJai.—2.  To 
break  with  hollows.  MiUon.—i.  To  Ibriity  with  a 
trench. 

INTni'/NCllANT,  InlrJnsh'ant,  a.  Not  to  be  di- 
vi»li(5;  not  to  l)e  wouiirli  d:  indivisible.  S/iafis. 

IN  TUK'NCHMENT,  in-iifc  sh'mSnt,  s.  [from  in- 
treiub.]  Foi-'ification   wilh  a  irfiicli. 

IJjrUE'Pin,  in-irjp'id,  a.  [iTitvcpide,  Fr.  iuip|)idus, 
Lat.]  Fearless;  d»iinK;boUl,  brave. 

lNTRET'lUIlY,ln-tr4  i>i.l'i-tJ,  s.  [iutreimlit^.Fr.] 
Fearlessiie'!*;  Courage;  Irol'lness.  SjvJ'/. 

INTRE'PIDLV,  lu-trSi.'iiMJ,  ad.  [doni  intrepid.] 
Fearlessly;  boldly;  daringly.  PuJjc. 

IN'TRICACY.  IiVui-kSsJ,  s.  [from  intricate.] 
State  of  bting  entangled;  perplexity;  involution. 
Aflilison, 

I'NrKlCATE,  in'tri-kite,  a.  [intricate.  Latin.] 
Entantjlcd;  i)erpltxed;  involved;  complicated;  ob- 
scure.   Ail'tison. 

To  rNTRlCATK,  in'trJ-kite,  V.  n.  [from  the  ad- 
jective ]  To  perple.\;to  darken.  Not  proper,  not 
in  use.  Crimdcn. 

I'NTHICA  lELY,  In'tri-kiti-li,  ad.  [from  intri- 
cate] With  involution  of  one  in  another;  with 
pcrplexitv.  Swift. 

I'NTKICATENESS.  hi'trikite-nis,  s.  [from  intri- 
cate] Per|>lexitv;  involution;  obscurity.  Sichiei/. 

INTRI'GUE,  lii-iriig',  s.  [intrigue,  French.]—!.  A 
plot;  a  private  transaction  in  whitli  at  least  two 
parties  are  eii(jaf;ed.  A(lii(son.—2.  Intricacy;  com- 
plication H«fc.— 3.  Til  •  complication  or  perplexi- 
ty of  a  tr»hle  or  poem.  Pope. 

To  IN  rKl'G UK,  lii-tr4ee^,v.n.  [intriguer,  French; 
from  the  noun.]  To  form  plots;  to  carry  on  pri- 
vate designs. 

iNTRrOUEU,  in-triJij'fir,  s.  [intriguer,  Frensh] 
One  who  busies  himself  in  private  iransaciions; 
one  who  forms  plots;  one  who  pursuis  women. 
jitldi-i'in 

JNTRrOmNGLY',  !n-tiJ4jj'1nRli,  ad.  [from  in- 
trisfH. .]  Witt)  intripue;  with  vecret  plotting. 

HTKI'NSECAL,  iu-trin'si-kil,  a.  [intrinseciis, 
I-alin.]— 1.  Intf-rnal;  solid;  natural;  not  acei- 
rientnl.  Bentlry.—'i.  Intimate;  closely  laniiliur. 
Wiiitnn. 

INTIU'NSECALLY,  liMrln'si  kM-J,  ad.  [from  in- 
triiisecaJ.]— 1.  Int-rnally;  noturally;  really.  Soiil/i. 
—2.  Wiihin;  at  the  inside.  IVvtton. 

IKIRI'NSKCA  IE,  iij.iiln's4-k4t«>,  a.  Perplexed. 
Sri/ikf/iifirr. 

JNTRI'N.SICK,  iB.ts}iiMU,  a.  [intrinspcus,  Latin.] 
— I.  Inward;  internal;  real;  tru«-.  Unmmotid.—i. 
Not  de|»ending  on  accident;  fixwl  in  the  naluiv  of 
the  thiii^.  Itnf>n:i. 

Vt  INTROI)l''CK,  In-tri'd^se,  v.  n.  finfroduco, 
Latin.] — I.  To  f  miduci  or  uslnr  into  a  jd»iT,  or  to 
a  pvrson.  I .ixKr.—Z.  I'o  brini;  tome'hiiip;  into  no- 
tice or  ]irae<it'p.  tirnicn- — %.  To  priHluce;  to  give 
occasion  to.  I.<irkc.~4.  To  bring  into  writing  or 
di<conr«e  hv  propi'r  prvpirTivt-s. 
INTR01>I."(K,«,  ln-(iA-diVsfli',  «.  fli-om  inirwince.] 
-).  One  wti*  condueis   nliotlier  to  a  idsMie,eT  per- 
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son.— .3.  Any  one  who  brings  any  thing  into  i>tac- 

tii'i  or  iiolio  .  tViitliin. 
IN  lR01>VjafTlON,in-tri-dfik'shftn,s.  [introductio, 

I.4iiiii.] — 1.  The  act  o(  conducting  or  ushering  to 

any  jilace  or  person. — 2.    1  lie  act  of  bringing  any 

new  iliini;  inio  imiice  or  praciiee.  Clnrenrlnn.—3. 

'I'lie  pretace  or  part  of  a  hook  containing  previous 

matu-r. 
IN  THrDUCTlVEjlii-tro-ilAk'tlv,    a.    [introdiictif, 

Fi'tnch.]    Serving   as  lotans  to  something  else. 

Siiiit/i. 
IN  I  KODU'C  lOBY,  in-fri-dak'iAr-t,  a.  [from  iit- 

tnidnciiis,  jiat.]  Pre s ion-';  serving  as   conveyance 

to  sniiiAliing  finiiief.  lioi/lr:. 
IN  I  KOGUE'SSION,  In-trA-giish'fln,  s.  [inttogres- 

.sill.  Lat.]  Eiiliame;  tlieact  ofenternig. 
INlRO'ir,  In-iiAl;',    s.     [iiitioil,    Kn?nch.]    The 

begiiiniig  ofrtlie  mass;  the  begiuniug  of  publiek 

d'  vol  ions. 
INI  KOMI'SSION,  In.liA-mlsh'JSn,  s.   [introraissio, 

Lat.]   I  lie.ici  of  s.-nding  in.  Veacham. 
To  I'M  ROMI  r,  In'iri-mlt,  v.«.  [iniromitto,  I.aU] 

To  send    in;  to  let  in;  to  admit;  to  allow  to  enter. 

Hnltlei:  Neuton. 
To INTKOSPp:'CT.iii-tri-sp?kl',  v.  a.  [introspeetus, 

Lat.J  Totp.lie  a  view  of  the  inside, 
IN  TROSPK'C  riON,    iii-tri-spik'shftn,  s.  [i'rom  in- 

trospiif.]  A  view  of  the  insidr.  Drydcn. 
r«  IN  I'RO'SUME,   in-tri'siiuc,  ▼.  n.  To  suck  ui. 

h.-cdtpi. 
IN  IKOVE'NIENT,  1n-tri.vt'n*-int,  a.  [intro  and 

venio,  Latin]  Entering;  coming  in.  Blown. 
ToINTRO'VERTjln-tri'viit,  v.a.  To  turn  inwards. 

Hannah  Mure 
To  INiRU'DK,ln-trS8d',v.  a.  [intrudo,  Latin.]—!. 

To  come   in  unwelcome  by  a  kind  of  viok-nct!;  lo 

enter  without  invitation  or  permission.  lVatu.—2. 

To  ei'Cioach;  to  force  in  uncalled  or  unj)ermitted. 

Colossinn.i. 
To  INTRU'DE,  ln-tr63d',  r.  n.  To  force  wiihout 

rigbi  or  welcome    Fo/tr. 
IN'i  RU  Dl-^U.  iii-trW'dflr,  s.  [from  intrude.]  One 

who  forces  himsi  If  into  company  or  ad'airs  without 

right.  Dnvict,  Addison. 
INTRU'SION.  in-ir36'zlian,  s.  [iutrusio, Latin.]— 1. 

Tlieact  of  thriisling  or  forcing  any  thing  or  pii». 

son   into  any  place  or  state.  Locke.— 2.  Encroach- 
ment upon    any  person    or    plate.    Wake. — 3.  Vo. 

luntary  and  uncalled  undertaking   of  any  thing. 

IVottim- 
IN  TRU'SIVE,  in-tro6's!v,  a.  [Lat.  intrudo,  intru- 

sim.]  Imjieitinent    by  intrusion;  intruding;  com- 
ing intocom|)any  wiiliout  inTitalion. 
To  INTRU'S  1 ,  in-trast',  v.   a.  [in  and  trust]    To 

treat  witllibonfidence;  to  chare*  with  any  secret. 
INTUI' TION,  in-tu-lsh'Sn,  s.  [imuitus,  Latin  ]—l. 

Siglit  of  any  thing;  immediate  knowledge.  Gov.  of 

llic    7oHi'(»e.— 2.  Knowltdge  not  obtaintd  by   ile- 

diiction  ot  reason.  Glanville. 
IN  1  U'lTIVE,  li.-tA'4-l5v,  a.  [inttiitivus,  Latin.]—!. 

Seen  by  the  mind  imniedi»tely.  LwAc— 2.  Seeing, 

not  barely  believing.  Il0'>kfr.'—3.  Having  the  powd- 
er of  disiovering  truth  immediatt'ly  without  ratioci- 
nation. Hunker. 
IN  rU'Il  IVKLY.  ln-iiVi-t1vlJ,   nd.  [intuitivement. 

Fr.]    Without  deduction   of  reason;  by  immediate 

p-rcepiioii.  Hnoher. 
lNTUME'SCENCE,in-lt-m?s's?nse,1. 
INIUME'SCENCY.  lini-mjs'sin  s4,  S 

[intumescence.  French;  intumesco.  Latin.]  Swell; 

tumour.  Brvtvn. 
INFURGE'SCENCE,  lii-tfli^jfs'slnw-,  s.    [in  and 

turgesco,  Latin.]    Swelling;   the   act  or  state  of 

•welliiif,'.  liroun. 
INTU'SE,   In-tfise',    s.    [intutu*,    Latin.]    Bruise. 

Spenser. 
To  IN'rWI'NR,  In-twinc',  v.  a.  (in  and  twine.]—]. 

To  twist;  to  wr.athe  together.  Hnukcr.—a.  To  en- 
compass by  circling  round  it.  Drrjden, 
Tf  INVA'DE,  ln-v4di',  v.».  [invado,  Latin.]- 1.  To 

attack  a  country;   lo  make  an  hosiik*  eiiti-ance. 

i:mdlrt.—%.  To  attack;  to'awaiJ;  to  atsaiilt.  Shakt. 

—1.  To  violate  with  flie  tint  act  rf  bvstiljity:  to 

Htuck.  Dri/deu. 
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TKVA'DER,  In-vi'dfir,  «.  [from  iiivailo,  Latin. j—1 
One  -.vliuint  n  witU  hostility  into  llu- |H>.s<s<'s>ioii 
of'aiiojii.  r.  Bamii.—i.  Aii  assailant.— 3>  Kiicruuvli 
ci;  ihUuiUt    Haiiiiiiuml. 

INV.VLl-ySCENCE,   in-»4.!j!,'i?iise,    i.    [iiivalesco,    ' 
l.at.J  Stivi.gtli;  btalih.  nUi. 

INNA'LIO,  in-vJl  id,  a.  [invalidni,  I^itiii.]  Weak; 
ofiio  weijjlit  or  o.-ncv.  Mi/Ion. 

INVALl'D.  In-vl-liW.  s.  [Kicnch.J  One-  disablwl 
by  sickness  or  hurts.  Prim: 

To  INVA'LIBAI  E,  iu->4r4dile,  T.  a  [IVom  iiiva- 
liil.]  To  weaken;  lo  diprivr  of  tiirce  or  efficacy. 

INVALI'DMY,  In-va-lla'i-ti,  s.  [iiivMli>lii«,  Kr.]- 
1.  \Veiiki;css;  wanl  of  cogei.cj .— 2.  W.uu  d  bodily 
str.  nstb.  Temple. 

INVA'LUABLK,  ln.vai'&-4-bl,  n.  [in  and  valua- 
ble.] Prt  cious  above  estiiiu.tion;  iiK-stiinable.  jlt- 
terbw-y. 

INVA'UIABLE,  ?ii.vS'r4-i-bl,  n.  [invanable,  Fr.] 
Unchangi-atile;  e<>ii<>uiiu    lin/un 

INVA'RlABI.KNEbS,  fii-vA'.i-i-bl-iiSs,  s.  [fi-om 
invariable.]  imniutahilio  ;  constancy 

IMVA'HIABLY,  In-vi'ri'i  bl4,  ad.  [from  invaria- 
ble.] Uiicli  :igeablv;  eonstamly.  Atlerbttry. 

INVA'SION,  !n-vi'ziian,3.  [nivusio,  Lat.]-!.  Hos- 
tile entrance  upon  tbe  rights  ur  possessions  of  ano- 
ther; hostile  eneroaehnient.— 3.  Attack  ol'au  epi- 
demical disease.  Arbuthnot. 

INVA'SIVE,  lii-vA'jjv,  a.  [fVora  iiivade.]  Entering 
bostilely  upon  other  men's  possessions.  Drtjtien. 

INVK'CllVE,  lii-v4k'ilv,  s.  [invective,  French.]  A 
censure  in  speech  or  writing.  Hooker. 

INVpyCTIVE,  lii-vjk'tlv,  a.  Lf'ora  ibe  noun.]  Sati- 
ritiil;  abusive.  Hooker. 

lNVI-'CllVELy,1u-v4k'tlv-l4,ad.  Satirically;  abu- 
sively. 

ToINVE'IGH,  in-v4',  r.a.  [inveho.  Latin.]  To  ut- 
ter Censure  ar  reproach.  Arhutlmot. 

INVE'/GHEU,  In-vi'dr,  s.  [from  inveigh.]  Vehe- 
ment railer.  (f^iseinnn 

To  INVE'IGLE,  In-vJ'gl,  v,  a.  -[invtig^liare,  Italian-J 
To  persuade  to  sonieihing  bad  or  hurttnl;  m 
wlieedl. ;  to  allure.  Hm'tOiai. 

INVE'IOLER,  !n-v4'gl-6r,  s.  [from  inviifle.]  Sedu- 
cer; deciiier;  allurer  tnlll.  Sfiiiilt/s. 

Ta  INVE'N  T,  iii-v?nl',  v.  a.  [inventer,  French.]—!. 
To  diseover;  to  find  out;  to  excogitate.  Amos.  Ar- 
but/mot,— 2.  To  forge;  to  contrive  falsely;  to  fabri- 
cate. S'illin,:;/ltct.—3.  To  fi  ign;  to  make  by  the 
iniagination.— 4>  I'o  light  on;  to  meet  with. 
Spfiifcr. 

INVE'N  I'ER,  In-vln'tflr,  ».  [from  inventenr,  Fr.]— 
1.  One  who  produces  someihing  new;  a  iK-viser  of 
somi  tiling- not  known.  Uart/i.—Z.  A   forger. 

INVE'tiJ'flON,  iii-vjn'slifiii,s.  [itiv-.-nliou,  French.] 
—  1.  Fiction.  Roi-cimt.-Z.  Diseover).  Kny.—i. 
Evcconitatijn;  act  of  producing  ^onieibiug  iiev,. 
Dri/(k:i.—4.  Forger).  S/taki. — a.  llie  thing  in- 
vented. Milton. 

INVK'Nl'lVE,  ]n-vJn'iJv,  a.  [inventif,  French.] 
Quick  at  contrivance;  ix-ady  at  expedients.  At- 
r/irim. 

INVE'.N' FOR.  lii-vJnt'fir,  s.  [inventor,  Latin.]- 1. 
Finder  out  of  something  new.  Mtltun, — 2.  A  con- 
trivi  r;  a  Cramer.  Shnk.f, 

lNVENrO'RIALLY,ln-v*nli^'rial-4,  ad.  In  niuii- 
m  r  ofun  inventory.  S/inki. 

rNVF.NTORY,  la'vin-tfti^i,  s.  [inventoriuni,  Lat.] 
An  H'-.ouui  or  cat.ilo^ue  of  moveables.    \jertr,tor. 

To  I'NVKN  lOHY,  In'vtntfii-.i,  v.  a.  flnventorier, 
French]  To  register;  to  place  in  a  catalogue. 
Guv.  ul'llie  'I'nvriie. 

INVK'NIKKSS.  lit-vSn'trii,  s.  [i'lVentrice,  French. 
from  i'.wentor.]  A  female  that  niv.-iits.  iinnxrt. 

rXVK'KSE,  lievtrst',  a.  [invers--,  FiK'Hcb;  inversus, 
Lat.]  Inv'  riisl;  r- eipiiK'al;  oppoMfl  v\  ilinit. 

INVE'K.-jEI.V,  lii-vSrse'li.  ail  [from  inverse.]  In- 
verti  dl, :  ivcipri  i  adv. 

INVK.'HSXON.  1ii-v?r'»hfln,  i.  [inversion,  French; 
inveisio,  Latin.]— I  Change  ot' mdi-r  or  lime,  so 
as  itnit  the  last'is  first,  and  firNt  last.  Dry/rn —'i. 
Change  ol  place,  foas  that  each  t.ikes  the  room  of 
theoth  r. 

T«  iNVK'RT,  lu-vSrt',  v.  a.   [iuverto,  Lmjii.]— 1. 


To  luni  upside  down;  to  jilace  in  e«ntrary  rue- 
thiKl  or  onier  tn  that  Mhich  was  betiuc  IValler. 
liryilen-  H'atu^—2.  I'o  place  the  last  first  Prtvr, 
—3.  To  divert;  to  turn  into  another  channel;  to 
pml«  rzU'.  hnM-t. 

INVE'RIEULY,  invirt'id.|*,ad.  [from inverted.] 
In  contrary  <.ri-  v.  rt<dor<ler.   Der/iaiii. 

To  INVE'Sf,  in-vjst',  V.  a.  [investio,  Latin.]—!.  To 
dress;  ;o  el.jihe;  to;. i ray.  Millon.—%.  To  place  in 
possession  of  a  rank  or  oftiec.  Hooker.  ClnrctuL~i, 
To  adorn;  to  grace.  .Shuks. — |.  Tu  conler;  to  pire. 
Bacuii  —5.  I'o  em  lose;  to  surround  so  aa  tu  inler- 
v^pt  succoursor  provisions. 

INVE'Sl'IEN  1,  ln-v8<'tshgiit,  .1.  [iiivestiens,  LatS] 
Covering:  clnthim;.  H'aiidwnrd. 

lNVE'SllGAm,E,ln-NJs'ii-a;il)l,  a.  [from  investl- 
giite.]  To  be  s.  urclied  oui;iliseuvrrable  byrational 
ilisquisitioii.  Hooker. 

To  INVESriOATE,  in-ves't4-gite,  v.  a.  [investi- 
go.  Lat.]  To  search  out;  to  find  out  by  rational 
disi;u,iilion.  Chryne. 

INVl.:!JHO.V'll0.s;,  In-vis-ti-gi'shfin,  s.  [investi- 
gaiio,  L.itin]— 1.  '1  he  ait  of  the  mind  by  whiel' 
unknown  truths  are  discovered.  li'atls.—Z.  Exa- 
miiiution.  Pujic. 

INVK'SIIIURE.  In-vgs'iJ.iAre,  s.  [French.]-!. 
'I'he  right  of  giviiiif  possession  ofany  manor,  oiiice, 
or  lieiufice.  Sakig/i.—a.  The  att  of  giving  pos- 
session. 

INVE'S'I'MF.NT,  lu.visv'm?nt,  s.  [in  and  vest- 
ment.] Dress;  clothes;  gariiient;  habit.  S/iaks. 

IIirtjp'TEHACY,  In-vii'tii-J-si,  s.  [invet,  ratio, 
Cktin.]— 1.  Long  cfrntiiiiiince  of  any  thing  bad. 
Aildiion — 2.  [In  physiek.]  Long  continuance  of 
a  disease. 

INVE'TERATK,  ln-vji'i?r-ite.  a.  [invetei-atus. 
Latin.]—!.  Old;  long  established-  Bncoii.—2,  Ob- 
stinate by  long  continuance.  S-wiJt.  [Never  iu  a 
good  sense.] 

roINVK'TERATE,  ln-vft't?r-itp,  v.  a.  [invetero, 
'Lat-]  To  Iwithtii  or  make  obstinate  by  long  con- 
tinuance.  Unit  ley. 

INVE'TERATKNESS,  In-vft'tSr-ate-nlj,  s.  [from 
invetv-rate.]  Long  continuance  of  any  thing  bad; 
obstinacv  confirmed  by  tim.'.  Uruiriu 

INVE  fEltA  riON,  ln-vit-ili-i'*biin,  s.  [invetera- 
tio,  Latin.]  Tlie  act  of  hardtniiig  or  confirming  by- 
long  contiutiaiiee. 

INM'DIOL'S,  iii-/t,|'^fts,orin-vld'j^-ft.s,  a.  [invidi- 
08US  Lat.] — 1.  Envious;  malignant.  Evelyn. — 2. 
Lik-ly  t(,  incur  or  to  bring  hatred.  Stcift. 

INVl'UIOUSLY,  in.>J,l'4.as-l*,  ad.  [from  invidious.;- 
— 1.  Malignaiitiy;  i-nvitiiisly.  S^ira(t.—2,  In  a  man- 
ner li.<elv  to  |'iH>\oke  liatred. 

INV1'U10USNES:5,  ii  .\  Id'^-fts-nK  ».[from  invidi 
otii.]  ^^u^lil^  of  pr.iv^.Uinicenvy  or  h.itrt^l. 

roINVl'GORAlE,  iii-vls^go-iite,  v.  a.  [in  and  vi- 
gour.] To  endue  with  vigour;  to  sti-eiigtiien;  to 
niiiinate;  to  i  n'iiree.   Ad'.iton, 

INVIGORA'  I'lO.V,  1ii.vi;,'.);o-ri\hiin,  s.  [from  in- 
vigorate.]— 1.  'I'he  act  of  iuvigoratiii^.— 2.  The 
nate  of  b  inrj  invigorated.  Soms. 

INVl'NClHl.K,  in-siii'si-bl,  a.  [iuvincjbilis, Latin.] 
iKsnperabli-;  niiconipitriibl.-;  nut  (o  be  subdued. 
Ku'Aleit.  linitUi/. 

INVl'NCnU.i.NkS.S,  lii-vln'si-bl.njs,  s.  [from  in- 
vincibli.]  Uiicuiiqii'  rnbleinss;    insupei'ablenrsi. 

IWl'.NCIBLV.  in-vlii'si-bli.  .d.  ff.oii.  invincible.] 
InMi)ier  il)l\;  ii   roiKpi.  lubh.   M  U(.n. 

lNVT't»l,AULi''.,iii->l'6-:i-l)l,'a.Ln.v;ol..l)ili«,  Latin.] 
—  I.  Not  to  'le  pruiu.i.  d;  not  to  l>c  injunnl.— 2. 
N.il  to  be  broken.  Hookcr.~3.  Insusceptible  of 
Imrt  or  wuiiuil.  Mtlion, 

INVl'OL  \I1LY.  1  ,-vl'<V»a-l.li,aJ.  [from  inviolable.- 
Wiihoiit  biTicb;  uiiliunt  lailuiv.  S-nuit. 

INVI'OLATK,  ln-vi'(S-lite,  a.  Li''V".l.iius,  Latin.] 
Viiiinrt;  iininjiiivd;  unprufdiicd;  unpolluted;  un- 
broUen.  Dryneti. 

l'N\'101.';5,  iii'\i-is,  a.  [invius,  La'iii.]  Impassable: 
uiii redden.  Hufiibra.'.: 

I\  VlSliirH  I  Y,  hi-viz-i-bil'i.ti,  s.  [from  invisible.": 
Tbv  nm.  ol  beiii^  illviMble;  iiiipi  rcept.bk-ness  ti- 
nght.  Hay. 
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Ugvl'SIBLlS,  fii-vlr.'i-l)I,   a.    [invislbilis,  Lat.]  Not 

ptrci-ptiblt  »o  «liesii;ht;not  to  be  seen.  Sidney. 
INVI'SIIJLY,  lu-vli'i-bli,  ad.  [from  invisible.]   Iin- 

IH;rci  1)1  ibl)  to  the  sight   Dcnhain, 
TbI-NVI'SCAIK,  In-vis'kite,  v.  a.  [in   and  viscus, 
Lat.]  To  lime;  to  tnuingle  in  gluiiiiouj  matter. 

INVI'TATION,  }n-vi-ti'shfin,  s.  [invitatio, Latin.] 
The  act  ol  inviting,  bidding,  or  calling  to  any  thnig 
with  tei-einoiiy  and  civility.  Drijden. 

T»  IN'Vl'TE,  lii-vlte',  V.  a.  [inviio,  Latin.]— I-  To 
bid;  to  ask  to  any  place.  Swift  —2.  To  allure;  to 
persuade.  Bacon. 

yoINVI'Tii,  5u-vlte',  V.  n.  [invito,  Lat.]  To  ask  or 
call  to  any  thing  pirasing.  Milton. 

INVi'  I'ER,  in-vl'iilr,  ».  [from  invite.]  He  who  in- 
vites. Smalri/lge, 

INVI'TINGLY,  iii.vi'tlng-l4,  ad.  [from  inviting.] 
In  such  manner  as  invites  or  allures.  Decay  of' 
Piety. 

To  INU'MBRATE,  In-3m'brite,  v.  a.  [inumbi-o, 
Lat.]  'I'o  shade;  to  cover  with  shades.  Diet. 

UJU'NCTION,  iu-ftiig-k'shftn,  s.  [inunctus,  Latin.] 
Theact  of  smearing  or  anoi^iting.  Uny. 

lNUNDVT10N,ln-flnHli'shfln,  s.  [inundatio,  Lat.] 
—1.  The  ovtrflow  of  waters;  Hood;  dehlge.  Black- 
more, — 2.  A  Confluence  of  any  kind.  Sjjemer. 

To  I'NVOCATK,  iii'vo-Uate,  v.  a.  [jnvoco,  Latin.] 
To  invoke;  to  implore;  to  call  upon;  to  pray  to. 
Miltun. 

INVOCA'TION,  in-vo-ki'shfin,  s.  [invocatio,  Lat.] 
—1.  The  act  of  calling  upon  in  prajer.  Hooker.— 
2.  The  form  of  calling  for  the  assistance  orjgre- 
sence  of  any  being.  Wiseman.  * 

I^KVOICE,  in'vdise,  s.  A  catalogue  of  the  freight 
of  a  ship,  or  of  the  anicles  and  price  of  goods 
sent  by  a  factor. 

To  INVO'KE,  In-voke',  v.  a.  [invoco,  Lat.]  To  call 
upon;  to  implore;  t.i  pray  to.    Sidney. 

To  INVO'LVE,  in-v6lve',  v.  a.  [involvo.  Latin.]— 1. 
To  inwi-ap;  to  cover  with  any  thing  circumfluent. 
l)ryden.—2.  To  imply;  to  comprise.  Tillotson.-'Z. 
T»  entwist;  t«  join.  Milton.— i.  To  take  in;  to 
catch.  SpraU.—S.  To  entangle.  Locke.— 6.  I'o 
complicate;  to  make  intricate.  Locke.— 7.  To 
blend;  to  mingle  together  confusedly.  Milton. 

INVO'LUNIARILY,  in-v3l'fintir-4-li,  ad.  [from 
involuntary.!  Not  by  choice;  not  spontaneously. 

XNVO'LUN  lARY,  in-vol'tiii-tar-J,  a.  [invoiuntrtire, 
Fr.J— 1.  Not  having  the  power  of  choice.  Pope.— 2. 
Not  chosen;  not  done  willingly.  Locke. 

1NV0LU''1'10N.  hi-vo-li'shan,  s.  [involutio,  Latin.] 
—1 .  The  act  of  involving  or  inwrapping.— 2.  The 
state  ot  bting  entangleil;  complication.  Glanville. 
—3.  'I'hat  which  is  wrapped  n)«nd  any  thing. 

ToINU'RE,  in-ire'.  v.a.  [in  and  are.]— 1.  I'o  ha- 
bituate; to  make  ready  or  willing  by  practice:  to 
accustom.  Daniel.— 2  io  bring  into  use;  to  prac- 
tise ai!:ain.  , 

INU'REMENT,  In-ire'ment,  s.  [from  inure.]  Prac- 
tice; habit;  use;  cnsioni;  frequency.    IVotton. 

T«  INU'RN  in-irn',  v.  a.  Toinloiub;  to  bury. 

INU'S  riON,  in-ds'lsbfin,  s.  [inuslio  Latin,]  The 
artofniHrkiUK'b    fire. 

INUIILE,  ln-6'til,a,  [inutile,  Fr.inutilis,  Latin.] 
Useltss;  uuprotitu'ole.  Bacon. 

lNUll'HTYjn-6-tl.'i-ti,  s.  [iiiutilitas,  Lat.]  Use- 
le«n(ss;  unprotitahltness. 

INVU'LNKRABLE.  in-viSrnSr-a-bl.  a.  [invnliu- 
labilis,  Latin.]  Not  to  be  wounded;  secure  from 
wound. 

To  INWA'LL,  In-wJil',  V.  a.  To  enclose  with  a 
wall. 


FNWARD,  In'wArd,       ■>,. 
I'NWARUS.  In'wird7.,5'"'* 


[inpeapS,  Saxon.]— 1.  Toward  the  internal  parts; 

wiiliin.— '2.  With  inflexion  or  incurviiy;  concaveiy. 

—3.  Into  the  mind  or  thoughts.  Hooker. 
I'NWARl),  in'wAitl,  a.—i.  luieiiial;  placed  not  on 

the   outside,  but    within.    Milton.— i.     Hclleciinj;; 

deeply  thinking     Prior  — o.  Intimate;  domeslick. 

Job. — 4.  Sealed  in  tlie  mind.  Shaks. 
I'NWAUD.ln'wird.  «.— 1.  Anything   within,  gem - 

rullv  ihelMiwels.— 2.  Intimate;  near  acquaiuiaiicc. 

.5^ivkrpeare, 
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I'NWARDLY,  ln'wird-l4,  ad.  [from  inward.]~l- 
In  the  h.  art;  privately.  S/iaki,—2.  In  tin;  parts 
within;  internally.  ytr0ut/mot.—3.  With  iniiexion 
or  conc'ivily. 

I'N\VARDNESS,ln'w4rd-nis,s.  [from  inward.]  In- 
tii'iaey;  f<imiliarit} .  S/inki. 

To  l.VWE'AVE,  In-v/ive',  preter.  inwove  or  inweaT- 
ed,  part.  pass,  inwove  or  inwoven,  [in  and  weave.] 
— 1.  To  mix  any  thing  in  weaving  so  that  it  forms 
part  of  the  texture-  Pope.— 2.  I'o  entwine;  te  com- 
plicate. Mihnn 

To  IN'WO'OD,  !n.wud',  v.  a.  [in  and  wood,]  To 
hide  in  woods.  Siiluey. 

ToINWRA'P,  ln-r4p',  v.a.  [in  and  wrap.]—!.  To 
cover  by  involution;  to  involve. — 2.  'I'o  perplex;  to 
pu7.zl<-  with  difficulty  or  obscurity.  Bacon.— 3,  To 
ravish;  to  transport.  Miltun. 

INWRO'UGH'r,  In-riwi',  a.  [in  and  wrought.] 
adorned  with  work    Milton. 

To  IN VV RE'A  1  HE,  iw-riTHe',  v.  a.  [in and  wreatH.] 
To  surround  as  with  a  wreath.  Milton. 

JOB,  .i6b,  s.— 1.  A  low  metn  lucrative  busy  affair.— 
2.  Petty,  piddling  work;  a  piece  of  chance  work. 
Pope.— 3.  A  sudden  stab  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

To  .lOB,  job,  V.  a.— 1.  To  strike  suddenly  with  a 
sharp  instrument.  V EHrmige.—2.  To  drive  in  a 
sharp  instrument.  Mox^in. 

To  JOB.  j5b,  v.  n.  To  piny  the  stockjobber;  to  buy 
and  sell  as  a  broker.  Pope. 

job's  tears, ioWikkv?  ,s.  An  herb. 

JOBA''l'ION,j6-bi'ihdn,  s.  [a  cant  term  at  our  uni- 
versities for]  A  reprimanding  lecture. 

JO'BBER.  jdb'bflr,  s.  [from  job.]— 1.  A  man  who 
sells  stocks  in  the  publick  funds.  Stoift,—^.  On« 
who  does  chaiicework. 

JOBBERNO'WL,  jdb'bfir-nole,  s.  [jobbe,  Flemish, 
dull,  and  hnol,  Saxon,  ahead.]  Loggerhead;  block- 
head.    Hii'/il/ros, 

JO'CKEY.jok'ki,  s.  [from  Jack.]— 1.  A  fellow  that 
rides  horses  in  the  race. — 2.  A  man  that  deals  in 
horses.— 3.  A  cheat;  a  trickish  iellow. 

To  JO'CKEY,  jok'ki,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— J. 
To  jostle  by  riding  against  •ne.— 2.  To  cheat;  t» 
trick. 

JOCO'SK.  j6-kose',  a.  tjocosus,  Lat.]  MeiTy;  wag- 
gish; given  to  j-st.     traits. 

JOCO'SSLY.  j6-kos-'l^,  ad.  [from  jocose.]  "Waggish- 
ly; injest;in  game.  Broome. 

JOCO'SENESS.  j6-U6se'n&s,  ? 

JOCO'SirY.j6-kos'i-tJ,         3^' 

[from  jocust .]  W:iggery;  merriment. 

JO'CULAR,  jok'i-lir,  a.  [joeularis,  Latin.]  Use^ 
iiijest;  merry;  jocose;  waggish.  Governinenl  of  the 
Ton^'iie. 

JOCULA'RITY,  j6k-u-lir'i-tJ,  s.  [from  jocular.] 
M.rriiii.nt;  disposition  to  jest.  Droitn. 

JOCU'ND.j6u'ftnd,a.  [jocundnj,  Lat.]  Merry;  gay; 
airy;  lively.  Milton. 

JOCU'Ni)L'Y,jok'flnd-l4,ad.  [fx-om  jocund.]  Merrilyf 
gayly.    Soui/t. 

To  JOG.jdg,  v.  a.  [schokcn,  Dutch.]  To  push;  to 
shake  b\  a  sudden  impulse.     Noiris. 

To  JOG   jog.  V.  n.  To  move  by  succussation. 

JOG,  i6g.  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  push;  a  slight 
shake;  a  sudden  interruption  by  a  push  or  stiakf. 
ArOiilhno1.—2.  A  rub;  a  small  stop.  Glanville  —3. 
A  small  ti'ut. 

JO'GGEB,  jd-;'K<i'",  s.  [from  jog.]  One  who  rnova* 
heavily  .ind  dully.    Drudeiu    '- 

To  JO'GGLE,  jiVj'jil,  v,  iu  lo  shake.    Dcrliam. 

JO'HNAPPLE,  jdi/Sppl,  s.  A  sharp  apple.  •Voi'- 
timer. 

To  JOIN,  jilii,  v.  a.  [joindre,  Frencli.]— 1.  To  .idj 
oni  toai.other  in  eoniigiiity.  hamh.—2,  'lo  unite 
in  league  or  marriage.  l)ryih-n.—3,yn  dash  toge- 
ther; to  collidi-;  to  encounter.  KnoUrn — 4  To 
associate.  Act!i,—5.  To  unite  in  one  act.  Dryrlcn, 
— (i.  To  ui-.ite  in  concord.  CorintliiaUi,—7.  To  act 
in  concei  t  with.  Drydcn. 

To  JOIN,  j6ln  v.  ii  —I.  To  srow  to;  to  adliert ;  to 
be  continuous  with  /lfY«.— 2.  Io  close;  to  clash. 
S/inki-.—  '^.  lo  unite  witit  n  marriage,  or  any 
oihi  r  li-Mgue.  Ezra,—i,  'to  become  confederate, 
Macitticeu 
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■^6'INDRH,  j6in'(lflr,  s.  [from  juiu.]   Cuniuiiction; 

JO'INUKK,  jOiu'ddi-,  s.  [a  law  terra.]  .loiniiif^ 
BlnrkitOH''. 

JO'XNEll,  jil"'3r,s.  [tVoin  .join.]  One  whose  trade  is 
to  uiako  ut«-.ii3ils  ofwoud.joiiud.     Moj;on. 

.lO'INKRY,  j6iii'ii--i,  s.  [IrDin  .iuiiui-.J  An  ait 
whL'reby  jevtrnl  plaices  of  wood  arc  lilted  and  joi)i- 
ed  tog;  llif  r.    Moxon. 

JOINT,  jiliit,  s.  [jointiuv,  French.]—!.  Articula- 
tion oi'liiiibs,  Juncuire  of  movi-ah!-,.-  boiics  in  ani- 
mal bodLs.  Ti:n/)Ic.—2.  Hins;e;  juuctiins  which 
admit  motion  oi'tlu-  parts.  ■Sidnei/.—'i.  [Injoiiio- 
ly.]  Stiai^lit  lines,  iiijoimrs  lanjjnage,  is  called  a 
juiiit,  tliat  li,  two  piu'Cts  ot'woiMlaiv  shot.  j\li>.xun. 
' — 4.  A  knot  or  comniissuro  in  a  plant.— 5.  One  of 
the  limbs  of  an  anitiml  cut  up  by  llii-  butclitr. 
Swift.— i^.  Out  of  lOlN'l.  LuMited;  ilipijcd  IVoni 
thi;"  socket,  or  cornspondcnt  part,  v.hi  le  it  natu- 
rally iiiuvis.  Heilj-n.—l.  0:it  of  JOIN  r.  Throttii 
into  comiision  and  -.lisoitler.  Shak^. 

.101N  r,j61n!,;i.— 1.  Siiarvd  aniong;  many.  Shaks. — 
2.  Uiiited  inthesaiiie  poss;^-s->ion.  DtinHc— 3.  Com- 
bined; acting  togi-tlu'r  in   coiisort. 

To  JOINT,  jSlol,  V.  a.  [a-om  tha  noun.]— 1.  To 
join  logelhtr  in  cont'cdoracy.  Shnks-'::.  To  I  or  hi 
many  parts  into  one.  linjilrv.—'^.  i'o  form  in  ar- 
ticuiiitio.«s.  Rivj.—l.  To  "divide  a  joint;  to  cut  or 
qnaisor  into  joints.  Dryden. 

JOINT-TE'XAKCYJoilu-tJn'an-sJ,  s.  [In  law.]  A 
mode  ut  jointly  posb^.•^sinK  lanUor  clialltls  umler 
Ci-rtain  n';.nilatious.  Jilwkatunc. 

JOINI-TENANT,  i61iu-tiii'ilnt,  s.— 1.  [In  law.] 
One  who  holds  any  thing  in  jvinUenamy.    Black- 

JO'INTED,j61nl'?d,a.  [from  joint.]  Full  of  joints, 

knots,  or  co!'.imijsnr>;s.  Fi'iilip!. 
.fO'INTEK,  J6liit'iflr  s.  [from  joint.]  A  sort  of  phne. 

Mo.xoii. 
.TO'IMLY.jii.ii'lJ,  ad.  [from  joint.]—!.  Togolhcr; 

not  Aepaniielj.  Hooker.— '2.  In  a  slate  of  union  or 

co-o|)er:ition.  I'lrijiliin. 
JO'lNI'iiiiSS.iolii'tresiS.  [from  jointure.]  One  who 
■  holds  any  fhin^  in  iointni-c.  Sliciks. 
JOINiSro'OL,   J6int-st65r,  s.    [joint  aitd  stool.] 

A  stool  made  nni  lur  rily  by  iuseriion  of  iht:  ftet. 
JO'INTURK,    jAln'tsbire,    s.    [jeiiiur^-,  French.] 

Esute  setrlc-d  on   a  wife  to  be  enjoyed  after  her 

husband's  d^eeasp.  l':i^e. 
JOIST,  j4ist,  s    [from  joindre,  French.]  The  secon- 
dary liL-am  of  a  floor.  Morlimci-. 
Tu  JOIS  f,  jAist,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fit  in  the 

smnll'-r  beam:  of  a  Hoorliitr. 
JOKF.,j/i'ci-,  s.  [jocus,  Latin.]  A  jest;  soincihinj  not 

serious.  If'nlis. 
To  JOKR,  jftkc,  V.  n.  [jocor,  Latin.]  To  jest;  to  be 

merry  in  words  or  actions.  Gn'j. 
JO'KEH,  jo'kSr,  s.   [from  joUe.J  A  jester;  a  mcny 

fellow.  Oiiiiiit. 
JOLK,  .ol  ■,  s.  [gut 111.-,   I'renoh. }->-!.   Tlie  face  or 

ehcrk.  Culliei-.—'l,  The  licad  of  a  fish.  I'o':e. 
To  JOI.L,  j31.  V.   a.    [from   joil,   ll.f    h^  ad.]    To 

b«-at  theheiU  a;jaiiist  anything;  to  clash  with  >i- 

oh  nee. 
JO'I.LILY.jAl'lidi,  ad.  [Irom  jolly.]  In  a  disposition 

tonoisv  mirth,  linnten. 
•TO'LLIMENT,  j4l'li-m*.it,  ».  [from  jolly.]  Mirlh; 

miiri.nent;  ir>V'''y-  S/ieiiter. 
JO'I.LINKSS.  ifiili-nJs,  I 

.»o'LLrrY,j6n*-t*,      5'" 

[Irom  jolly.]— 1.  Oayely;  e levttion  of  spirits  .T/V.'r;, 

—2.  Mt-rrinient;  fi  stivity.  Adilison. 
jryLLY,  j6l'l4.  a.  [joli,   Fnnch.]— !.  Gay;   menv; 

airy;   elucri'nl.  Biirtnn.—i.    Plump;    liLe  one    in 

hifrh  health.  South. 
J0;LLY-HE.VD,  j4l'lJ-tiJd,  ..[jolly  and  h.  ad,  in  its 

iensp,  as  a  t;'rminatini!:  syllable.)    Festivity.  S,ieii. 
To  JOLT,  joil,   V.  n.     To  shake   an  a  carriujji-   on 

roiiijb  ground.  Swift- 
To  .lOLT,  jilt.  V.  "a.  To  shake  one  as  a  carriage 

does. 
JOLT,  jilt,  s.  [from  the  verb.]   Shock;  violtmt  agi- 

tttjon.    Sitift, 
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JO'LIUEAD,  joil'hSd,  s.  A   great  head;  a  doll;  a 

lilockiicad.  C,  eiy. 
lO'MCK,  l-6uiU,  a.  [from  Ionia.]  Denoting  ene  of 

tiieihrve  Grecian  orders  of  artiiiuciuve.  Chester- 

JielU. 
JOKquri,LE,jOn-kwlr,  s.  [jonquill-,  French.]  A 

sjieiies  ol  daii'odil.  Tfioiii.son. 
JO'UDKN,jiiMii,s.  Ljop,  stercus.  andoen,  recepta- 

eulnni.]  A  pol. 
r«JO'SlLK,j6s'.Hl,  V.  a.  [jotistev, French.]  To  jus- 
tic;  to  rush  against. 
jOT,j6i  i.  [f.T.i.j  A  point;  a  little.  S/icnier. 
jOVK,  live,   s.  Another   name  for  the  planet  Jupi- 
,     ter.  '  I '.,],>:. 
•'0'\TAL,,io've-ai,  a.    [jovial,   French.]—!.   Under 

the   iiitluence  of  Jupiter.    Bruivn.—i.    Gay;  iiii^; 

merry.    Bncon. 
JO'VIALLY,  j6'vJ-il-4  ad.  [from  jovial.]  Merrily; 

JO'VIALN'KS.Sjjo'vJ-al-nJ",  s.  [from  jovial,]  Gaye- 

tv;  mi.vr.ment. 
JO'UlciANtK,  .ii3'4-s5nje,  s.  [rtjouissance,  French.] 

Jollitv;   uieniment;  feslivity.  Sjjeuxr. 
JO'U«.NAL,j&r'n&l.  a.  Ijournale,  French;  gi.imale, 

Italian.]  Daily;  quoiKimn.  Sliaki. 
JO'UKNAL,  jftr'nfit,   s.   [j'uirnal,    Frenci?.]- 1.    A 

diary;  an  iccount  kept  oi   daily  tiansaciions.  Arb. 

— ■?,.  Anv  pui'er  imolished  daily. 
JO'UHNALISr,  jfir'nftl-lst,  s.    [fi-oui  journal]    A 
.,  wriu.'r  o'  jnuiimU. 
jtfL'KXi:Y,ja/;ii,  s.  [i.urn^e,  French.]— 1.    The 

travel  of  it  day.     Milton.— 2.  Trawl  by    land;  a 

vo;  age  or  tnivei  by  si  a.  R"S^s.—3.  Passage  froui 

pKiet-  to  plnie.  liunirt. 
To  Jo'CJRNKY,  jiii'ii^,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

travel;  to  pass  from  place  'o  place. 
JO'UKNKYjMAN,  jar'ni-iiian,  s.   [journee,  a  day'i 

work,  French,  and  Tan.]  A  hired  workman. 
JO'UKMiYWOltK,  jfi/nl-wArk.  s.   JourJiee,    Fr. 

and  work.]  W'orii  performed  ibr  hire. 
JOU.Sl,  jftsi,  s.  Ijoiist,  French.]   Tilt;  touniamenl; 

iDo:-;;.  light.     It  is  now  wrillen  less  propcrh  jw*/. 

Milton. 
3'oJOUST,  jflst,  v.n.  [jouster,  French.]  To   run  io 

Ti.-'ti!t.  miui. 

JO'WLICit.  jile'dr,    s.     A   kind    of  him  ting   dog. 

nrijOcH. 
JO'WTKK.ji'iar..^.  A  fish-driver.  Carew. 
JOYjjii,  s.  [juje,  !"reneh.]— 1.  The   p:>ss)on  produr 

eed  by  any  hajtpy   accident;  gladness.    South. — 2. 

Gaye'ty;    ratiriment;  festivity.    Dryden.— 3.   Hap- 

pimss;    llflicity.    Shakn.—^.    A  term  of  loudness. 

Siiaks/teme. 
7'o  JOY,  ji#,v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  rejoice;  to  be 

j-lad;  to  <-xull.  IP'otton. 
7'o  JOY,ji4,  V.  a.— 1.  T'o  congiMtulate;  to  entertain 

kindly.— 2.  To  gladden;  to   exhilarate  S'diiCi/,—5. 

[Jouirde.  French.]  To  cnjuy;  10  have  happy  pos^* 

Si  ssioM.    iU.//«»?. 

JO'V  ANCK,  ioi'4n»e,5.  [joiant,  old  French.]  Gaye- 

Iv;  listiviiv.     .'ificnurr, 
JO'YFUI.,  j'iii'ai.  a.   [jov  and  full.]    Full  of  joy; 

gliid;  e\uliiiiK.     lOvi^s.  ' 
JOVFl'l.LY.jii'il'il-e.  ad.  [(Vom  joyful]  Vith  joy; 

ffhil;  e\uliiiiv .  Kiiiiis, 
JO'\  I't'LLY.iii'.iil-*,  ad.  [from  joyful.]  With  joy; 

(gladly,     irril.c. 
JO'VFULNF..SS,jiilfll-nJs,  s.  [from  joyful.]   Glad- 

n'  s.'.;  jov.  Hfit. 
JO'VLICSS,  jii'iJs  a.  [fmm  joy.]-l.    Void  of  joy; 

feeling  no  ph.isure.  S/iaki.—2.  It  has  sometimes  of 

Ix'foiv  th"  ol'ject  — 3    Givinr  iiophasui-'-.  .^haks. 
JO-YOUS,  ;ie'4i,a.  Cjornx,  Fivncli,]-!.  Glad;  gay; 

n.iri).  Pi.i>i-—-2.  Givingjov.     S;tniser. 
JO'YOU.SLY,  jii'As-li,   ud.     In   a  joyon*  manner; 

gladly. 
IPK(.ACUa'N'HA,  1|>-p4;kau■^-i'na.^.  An  Indian 

plant ;  takm  til  procure  Vomits    //(//. 
IPO'fUASS,  Ip-o'krfts,  s.  A  mide   wine.  [The  re- 

ceiptfor  making  it  is  in  ArnoliPn  Chroiklr;  "rfujf- 

tom.t  "/'  London.) 
IKA'SCIBLK,   l.rSs'si-bl,  a.   [irascibilis  low  Latin; 

irascible,  French.]  Partaking  of  tlie  nature  of  an- 
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IRASCIRILITY,  l-rJs'J-lill-i-t*,    s.    rii-om   irasci- 

blf.]  TouciiilK'Ss;  ir.is(.it)l<-iiesj;  peevisliiiess;  inita- 

1)ilii);  proneiie.sto  a!>(;ei-. 

IRK,  ire.s.  [Freiifli,  ira,   Latin.]  Anger;  rage;  pas- 

sionaic  liiiliv*!.   Urydeil. 

•I'RKVVl..  Ir  'fil,  a.  [ire  ami  full.]  Angry;  raging; 

fgrioiis.     Drydrn. 
TRKKljIXY.  Iri-'I'ttl-t.aJ.  [from  ire.]   With  ire;  in 

an  anstiy  manner. 
I'RIS  i'l i'i.  s.  [Lutin.]— I.  The  rainbow.    Broun.— 
2.  Any  apfnaiunci-  of  liglit  reseniuling   the  rain- 
bow.   Ntii-toii.—S.    The  circli'   ronnd  the  pupil  of 
tin-  I'y  — <•    I'll'  llowci-Kli-luce.  Millon. 
To  IHK,  Srli,  V.  a.  [jrk,  work,  I^tlandick.]  //  irks 

mi-,  Ian  woai-yoiit.  Sialics. 
I'RKSOME,  liv«5ii>,   a.  [l>om    irk.]    Wearison»e; 

ttilions;  tvonhU-  'inc.  Sxvift, 
I'RKStJMKLY,    ?  Ii.'>fiinli,    ad.    [from   irksome.] 

W  ariwnmly;  ti-diously. 
1'RKSOMEN'K  -S,  Jrk's4m-nJs,  s.   [from  irksome.] 

IVdionsriess;  Wt  arKuniciics^. 
I'RON,  I'&rn,  s.  [ijit-n,  S:ixoii.]—  •  A  metal  common 
toall  pavtj,  and  of  asms-ll  jnice.  Tiioutiti  ilu-li<ht- 
est  0''ail  metals,  except  tin,  it  is  ttie  Imrdi  st;  and, 
when  pure,  naturally  mall>  uiil. :  wlien  wrouglit 
intosietl,  or  wlun  ni  the  iini'nre  stiite  from  iis 
first  fnsiun,  in  which  it  is  callid  cast  iron,  it  is 
scarce  mjlleablv-.  Iron  is  very  eapalili- oi  rust,  ve- 
ry sonorous,  and  requires  th<-  strongest  fire  u(  all 
th^  metals  to  nxit  it.  The  specifick  jjr^iviiy  of  iron 
is  to  water  as  7632  is  lo  lOOO.  Iron  ha-,  ijre  iter  me- 
dicinal virtues  tlian  other  metals,  dill,— 2,  Any 
instviMi  nt  or  uiensil  nmde  of  iron.  Fo/ie 
TRON,  Vftni.  a.— 1.  Mid.  of  irun.  Mortimer.~-2. 
Rcsfmidii.e;  iron  in  colour.  H'ooilivarU—i.  Harsh; 
severe;  rigid;  ini.st  rable.  Crnshmi:  — 4.  Indi'suhi- 
hle;  uiibrokrH.  Philips.— 5,  Uaid;  impenetrable. 
Shnkujware. 
To  I'KON,  I'&rn,  v.  a.  [from   the  noun.]—!.    To 

smooili  » itli  an  iron— 2.  To  shackle  with  irons. 
l'RON-KKAUlED,l'fini-hait-t8<l,  a.  H;ndhLarted. 

Hnn  if. 
IRO'NICAL,  Urdn'iii-kil,  a.  [from  irony.]    Express- 
ing!) u- tliini;  and  111' a. ling  another.  Broivn. 
IRCyxiCALLY,   Irda'ni-kil-J,  ad.  [fioin  ironical.] 

By  til '  use  o   iionv.     Bncun. 
IROXMO'NOER,    lain-mdng-Kftr,  s.     [iron   and 

mon  -.v.]  Adeal-,'r\n  iron. 
J'RON-WITTEI),  Varn-wlt-tld,  a.  Hard  of  under- 

staiuliii?.    Shfh  f/icnrf. 
I'ROX  WOOD.  Vari.-wAd,5.   A  kind  of  wood  extreme- 

IvhiT'f.  and  so  nondtious  as  to  sink  in  waier. 
l'K"ON'WO!i  r,  i'di-n-wai-t,  s.  A  plant.  Milhr, 
rUONY,  1  4'n-4,  «.  [from   iron.]  Made  of  iiun;  par- 

iaki"g  of  irrin.     Hnmmond. 
I'RONV,    I'l-fln-i.    s.   [ironii-,  French.]    A    mode  of 
sp'tcli  in   which  the  meaning'  is  contrary  lo  the 
words.     S:iift. 
IRRA'DIANCK,,  l.-.vi'de-.'Jnsc.  •> 
IRR  A'DIANCY,?,  rVd44t.-si,  5'* 

[irradi.;nc<',    Fr<  nch.]  — I.    Emission  of    rays    or 
beamiot  liyht  upon  :iny  object.  Brmvn.—'2.  Beams 
of  li'ihl  emitted.  Miltim. 
r«IRRA'DI,\ri=-.,  ii-ri^M4-^te,  r.  n.  [irradio,  Lat.] 
—1.     To   ailorn   with  ligl't    euiiited    ujion  it;   to 
brii'hten.    S'iulli.—2.  'la  enlijhten  intt  Ih  ctiially; 
to  illumine;  to  ilhnniaate.  Milton-— 3.  To  auimati- 
hy  h  ai  or  I  ','lit.  Hiile.—  l.  To  decorate  witli  shin- 
in":  mnainei.is. 
IRRA'DI  VllON,    Ir-ri-dJi'shfln,  s.    [Irrndiatloii, 
Fn  nth.]— j.    I  he  act  ofadniinnig  hennis  of  light.— 
2.  Illuininmion;  jniiU  ttmil  lishi.  Hnle. 
lUHA'flONAL.  Irrll.'A-'  iSl,  v.  [irration-Iis.   I..a- 
tin.]— It.V' ill  o,  ri-aioi  ;  roiil  ornnderstandlng-.— 2. 
.Ah»'ird;eoi;tiiiiv  toreaso'     Hnrveii 
JRRAllON'AI-l  I  Y.  ?ijiS'.l>  ^nJl'iti,  t.    [fiom  ir- 

rHtion:\l.]  W:int  of  rcaum 
IRRA'flONAI.LY,  Ii-ridi'6-n4l  4,  ad.  [from  ina- 

tion-'l."]     Without  riasoir.  absurdly. 
inRKCLA'IMAHI.l'.,  Ir-i^kli'o.4bl.  a.  [in  and  r. - 
ciaimal)le.l  Not  lo  he  r  claimed:,  not  to  he  changed 
to  t'w  h  Iter.     ji-Hiiui). 
UUlECONCI'LABtE,    Ii-rJli-Sti  sl'lA-il,    a.  [irir- 
conctleubie,  French.]— 1.  Not  to  b«  reCuucilcdinot 


to  be  apjicased.    Dryden.—i.  Not  to  be  made  eta- 

sistent.  Jfo  rrt. 
IRRECONCT'LABLENESS,    !r-r?k-3n.sl'ia.bl-ni«, 

s.  [•iom  irreconcilable.]  Impossibility  to  be  recou' 

cili  d. 
IHKEC0XCl'I.ABLY,ir.iJk.an-si'i4-bli,  ad.  [froim 

irreconcilable.]  In  a  manner  not  aUuiitting  recoa- 

ciliaiion 
IHRECONCrLFO,  3r-r5k'dn-slld,  a.  [in and  recon- 

cileil.]  N(,tatii>ed.    S/ials 
IRRECO'VEilAUlE.  ir-r4  kflv  4r.4-hl,   a.  [in  an* 

rice,ver;:ij!e.]— I.  Not  to  be  r  gained;  not  to  be  r&* 

stored  or  repaired.  Jiogcr.9.—2.  Not  to  be  remedied. 

H.oUr. 
IRRECO'VEllABLY,  lr-r4-kfiv'ai-4-bI*,  ad.  [from 

iriecovtraole.]    Ueyond     recovery;     past    repair. 

Ali'.lim. 
IRREDE'EMABLE,  li  ri-diJin'S-bJ,  a.    Incapable 

otbeiuR  r  deemed.     Perry. 
IBREDtf'CiBLE,  Ii-r4-tli's4-bl,  a.   [in  and  reduct- 

bh.]  Not  tub    riduei  d. 
IRKEFRAGABI'LITY.      Ji-rJl-frl-i^i  bll'J-ti,     s. 

f.f'roiu  irrtfrajtable.]  Strength  of  arguinent  not  t» 

be  refutf d. 
IHREFHA'GABLE,  Ii-r5f'fr.4-g5  bl.or  lr-ri-fr3g'l. 

bl,  a    ;uiv  riijaUlis, Lar.]  Not  lobe  confuted,    sit- 

peiiour  to  aivnn.  ;ii;il  op|Jo<iiiion.  Suijt. 
IRREFRA'GABl.Y,     Ii.iit'1r4-g4-hl4,     ad.    [ii-oift 

I.,    iVuvai'le.]     Willi  force  above  contiitation.  AO- 

trr/iiin/, 
IRREFl'l  ABLE,    !  -rJrA'tJ-bl.   a.     [irrelutaUli^ 

Lai.]  rviit  to  be  ovi  rthro^xn  by  arL-unient. 
IRRF.'GULAR,  ii-r*g'i,'i-lii-,a   [■nvgulier,  French; 

irreijiilaris.  Lat  ]— 1.  Deviation  from   role,  custom^ 

or  nature.— 2.  Immethodieal.  not    toniined  to  any 

certain   role  or   order.     Mil/on.    Cowlty. — 3.    KoC 

heingaccurdingto  111     laws  ofvirtin?. 
IRREGULA'UI  lY.    !   r2--?A-l5r'i-ti     s.    [irregu- 

laiite,  French.]— I.  U  viaiion    from    rule.— 2.  Ne- 
glect of  nu-iliod  and  oixler    Broivn.— 3.  Inordinate 

practice    Racers. 
IHRE'GULARLY,   IriSg'gi-iar-lJ.   ad.    [from    ir- 

rei!;ul.ir.]     Without  observation  of  rule  or  methoil. 

To  IRRE'GULATE.lr-rJg'gfilite,  v.  a.  To  make 
irregular;  to  disorder.     Broken. 

IRRE'GULOUS,ii'-r?i,''i-lfisa.  [in  and  regula,  La- 
tin.] Licentious.    S/intis/j/'are. 

IRRE'LA  I IVE,  Ir-r8l'l4  ilv,  a.  [in  and  relativus, 
L;>tin.]  Having  no  reference  to  any  thing;  sin- 
gle: uncnnnectid. 

IRRE'LEVANT,  ir-rJl'i.v4nt,  a.  [a  low  word  in 
Scotland. 1—1.  Not  lo  the  point. — 2.  Unassistingi 
unr  lievinc:.     H'alkcr. 

IRRELI'GION.  li-vi-lld'jftn,  s.  [irrelicion,  French.] 
Cor.(eni|»t  ol  religion;  miiiiety.  Rogers. 

IRRiiLI'GIOUS  1r-ri-l?d',|fis,a.  [ir.eligieux,  Fr.]— 
1.  Contemning  relii^ion;  impious.  ^outh.-i. 
Contrary  to  »-eligion.    SviJ't. 

IRUKLI'GIOUSLY,  !r-ri-l!d'.jas-|j,  ad.  [from  irre- 
liji^ioiis.]  With  impiety;  with  irreligion. 

IRHE.MKABl.E,  h-ri'mJ-ahl,  a.  [irremeabili^ 
I.-.tin.]     Admitting  no  return.     Urydcn, 

IHRKME'DIAULK,  Ir-ii-mi'.i^-J-bl,  a.  [irremedi- 
able, French.]  Admitting  no  cure;  incurable. 
Bnron. 

IRREME'DIABLY.  li-ri-n.i'dj-l-hlj,  ad.  (from 
iiTeniediable.]     Wiihont  curt.     Taylor. 

IRRF.Ml'SSIBLE,  ir-ii-ml  'si-bl,  a,  [irnmissible, 
French]  Not  lo  V'  jiardoned. 

IRUKMI'SSIBLENESS.  Ir-r4.n)ls's4-bl-ucs,  s.  The 
(jualitv  of  being  not  n.  he  pardoned    Ilwnmond. 

IRREJl\>'VEABLE.  ir-r^.m5fi\ 'J-hl,  a.  fin  and 
remove]  Not  to  be  moved;  not  lo  be  changed. 
Shnlciiiinre- 

ll'.RKNr'WNF.r),  !i-r4-noflnd',  a.  [in and  renownj 
Void  of  honour.     Sj'icjiscr. 

IRRE'PARAB.LE.  Ir-rSp-pJ-rJ-bl,  a.  [irreparahi- 
iis,  I-atni.]  Not  to  be  recovered;  not  to  be  re- 
paired. 

IKUE'PARABLY,  ir-r?p'p3-ia-W4,  ad.  'WitbOHC 
recovery;  without  ameiiils.    Boi/lr. 

IRRKPLK'viAin.K.  li-i* iilJv'v44-bI,  a.  [in  aad 
rtplevy.]  Not  to  be  i-f:deraed.  A  law  term. 
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WlRBPREHE'NSlBLli,  1     6i<-jii*-h»u  »tl)l.  a.  Hi^ 

rf[»i-  li.iisibili),  L..itiii.j    OX;  iu,)t  lioin  hiaiiif. 
IRR..l'ii',Hli'Nai}}l-Y,    <i-iii.-i..i-ii*  .'«4.ijli,    ad. 

[frimi  iiTi'(irciiea«il)U  ,  Wjthuiii  blame. 
IHRKl*Riib''/NrAHLii,  i,-r^|Vi>ri-/.^i.t'i-bl,a.  [in 

am)  r.-prcSvUt  ]  Noi  lo   bv    iiguivii   by    any  reprc- 

seniatiaii .  Stciaui^wi. 
IHRKl'HO'ACH  VliLii,  ir-i-4-prOuli'a-l>l,  a.  [in  and 

ri'pi'oacliaii)'' J     Free   tVoii)    .>lame;  iree   I'roin    re- 

pruHcli    Altftburii. 
IRUKl'KO'  vCHABLY.  i.-^4-pr6ts  .'1-b!*.  aJ.  [fn.m 

iri-t-pi-uatiial)ic.J      Wuboiit      L)iaiut.'i    wilhuui    i"e- 

proaci. 
IRKEl'RO'VEABLK.   ii-i-4-pr6Sv'l-bl,   a.  [in   and 

lejiroveatilc]  Not  to  Iv    i)lam  vi;  invpmaciiaali'. 
IRKBPRO'VEaJBLY,    i.-r4-pi-66>a-iil4.   ad.  L'vom 

iiTi. piovf able.j  BcxoikI  roin-o.'Cli.    IViwer. 
IRRli'pririoUb,  "ii.-i5p'tlsi -lii,  a.  Kucroaching; 

creei/ing  in. 
IHRKSISriBl'LIIY,   ir-ri-zls-t4-Dl;'4-ti,  s.  [iiruin 

invsistibl.'.j    Power    or    force    above    oppositiuu. 

Havttnoiu/. 
IRHKSrS  lIliLE,  h-iif.i.\hUl,  a.  [irresiscitjle,  Fr.] 

Siipi  dour  tu   ippositK'n    HMkcr. 
IRHKSl  61'IBLY,  iivii-zjs'ii-bli,  ad.  [tVo.ii  iritsisti- 

bl  .     Ina  jua  ,ni  I- t.ol  t'.  If    yin.srd.  Konert. 
IRU  |-.'SOLUBLr;,  ir-ii/.'/.o-lu-hl,     .  [ill  a  d  itsolu- 

bills,  l.ai.2   Not  to   be  bioh.  n;  not  to  be  dissolved. 

Bojie. 
fRitE'SOLUBLENESS,  ii-il/,  zoWi-bl-nfes,  s.  [from 

ire  -ioluble.     Resistance  to  jeparalion  iu  tbe  partsi. 

Boi/lc. 
IRHK.->0'LVKIjLY,  ?i-i-4/6.'.gd-li.  ad.  [in  and  ve- 

si.lv  d.]   Wi'li'iiitse'.M  '1  il' termiiMtion.  Boyle, 
IRRK  .-^OLU  '  K,  li-<i/.'x6  Iftle,  a    [in  and  nsolmcT 

Nut  coiistaut  \r.  purpose;    not  deltiiiiined.    I'eiiiple, 
IRUK'SuLUl'lvLY,     lr.i&/.'z6.|&tt-li,     ad.     [fn.m 

irr  ,oi  u.'.J    VV'itliout   fiiir.ness  ot    mind;    without 

deter,  Miicil  |iii-,>u!-  . 
IRRESOLU' I  ION,     !r-r?z-7.6-l4'shAn,    s.     [irreso. 

lutioii,  Ki\nch.]  Want  ol  tirnmess   of  mind.     AiJ- 

Hiijii. 
IRRESPE'CriVE,    ir-i-i-splk'tlv,   a.    [in  and   re- 

«pectiv( ,]  Having  no  regaid  to  any  lircumstancts. 

IRRESPE'CTIVELY,  ir-r4-spJk'tlv-l4.  ad.  [from 
irrespective.]  Without  regai-d  to  en-cuai$tanee$. 
Hammond. 

IRRES  IRA'INBLE,  Ir-ri-strin'S-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
resi  rained. 

IRRETRIE'VABLE,  Ir-rJ-irJi'vit-bl,  a.  [in  and 
retrieve.J  Not  to  be  repaired;  imcoverable;  irre- 
parable. 

IRRE'lHIE'VAKLY,  iMj-tr44'v4-W4,  ad.  Irrepa- 
rably; irrteuverably.  H'auilrnrd. 

IRRE' TURN  ABLE,  f  r-i  i-tSru'd-blA,  a.  Not  to  re- 
turn. SJiaks/icatf. 

IRKE'VERENCE,  Sr-riv'vJrSnse,  i.  [irreven  ntia, 
Latin. 1—1.  Want  of  rr-ver me;  want  o^  vene- 
rniion.  l'iip€.—2.  Stale  of  being  disregarded. 
Clnrendun. 

IRKP:'VERENT.  Ir-r5v'vir-&nl.  a.  [irreverent, 
Kreneb.")  Not  pa>iiig  due  iHiinaKe  or  reverence; 
not  xpre%»iiig  iirconc'iving  due  veneration  or  re- 
speei-   halaiih 

IRUE'VEUENI'I.Y,  h-iS»'v?r  ?nt-l4,  i.d.  [Troin  ir- 
rev.reiil.]  Without  due  respect  or  vt  aeration.  Gov, 
of  the  Tuiigiir. 

IRREVE'KSIBLE,  ir-ri-vg/sihl,  a.  Not  to  be  re- 
calli  d:  not  lo  br  ehaiifi  d.  Ilti,^ei.t: 

IRREVE'RSIBLY.  tr-r4-vfr',i-bi4,  ad.  [fron>  irre- 
versible.] Wiilionf  eba.ig;.     Hamn.oiid. 

IRRE'VOCABLE,  'iM-iv'vi-Ua-b!.  a.  [irr  voeabirH, 
Latin.]  Not  to  be  reealKiii  not  (o  be  brought 
back. 

IRKE'VOCABLY.  lr-rj\^ A-kahli,  ad.  [Irom  irre- 
vocible.]  Wiili.yMi  r.  e:ill,   Rirjl: 

r»  I'RRUJATE.  li'rii;iie,  V.  a.  [irrign,  Laliu.]  lo 
wii;  to  iiuiislen'  fi  w.iter.  Unii. 

IRlllGA'TlON,  lr-ii-^iMi4n,"  s.  [from  irrigate.] 
Tlie  act  ol' wan  riii;  nr  inuisteniiiL''.    liaibn, 

IBRI'CrUOUS,  lr-r1g';;6-As,  a.  [from  irrignte.]- 
1.  Watery;  waleied.  Milton,— 2,  Dewy;  muist. 
i'nilipi, 
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JRRl'ih>s,  ir-ildi'fln,  s.  [irrisio,  La'in.]  The  BCl 
ol  lauKliini;  at  another.   IVoui,  i.rtl. 

IRRI  lAHlLIlY,  ir-r^i&'bili-ii,  s.  Irasciblencii; 
pe.  \islini'ss 

IRRl'l  ABLE.  Ir-ri'ti-bl.  a.  [Iioni  imiate.J  Easily 
to  be  nntatitl.  il^/ A.- 

IRRI'  I  ABLENESS,  Ir-ri  ti-bluis,  s.  Irritability; 
peevishness. 

'/•«1'RKITAIE,  ii-'iA-tite,  v.  a.  [inito,  Latiu.]— U 
I  o  |>rovoli.e;  to  teaze.  Clann(ton~2  To  I'ret;  to 
Jiut  into  oiotion  ur  disorder  uy  any  irregul.ir  or  uu- 
acv  usioined  coniaet  Baron.— 3,  fo  siimulate;  tff 
agitate;  to    elhcaie,  to  en  orci-.  Bacon 

IRRlrA'lloN,ir-rA-ti'shfiii,  s.  [irritatio.  Latin]— 
i.  Provucaiion;  e.xasperation.— 2.  Stimulation; 
vellieatioii.      Arbtit/iivi, 

IRRU'PriON,ii^.ap'slifin,  s.  [irrupti,,  Latin.]— 1. 
The  act  of  ;.ny  thing  forcing  an  enir-.iuce.  Burnet. 
—2.  lin-oad.  burst  of  iiiv;iders  into   anyplace. 

IS,  iz,  [if.  Saxon.]— 1-  The  third  pn-son  singular  of 
to  be:  I  am.  thou  art,  be  is.— 2  Soiiiclinies  >.\pre(Sf 
ed  by  V. 

ISCHIA'OHK,  l/.-K4l'dll.,  a.  [«r  v  '.v  :?.]  In  ana? 
tonn  ,  an  i  pilhet  given  to  tin  veins  of  the  loot  that 
terr;.i[i.;u-  in  ibe  i-rural.  Harris, 

I'SCHURY,  Is'ki'i-ri,  s.  li^r^se'^,}  A  stoppage  of 
0 1'in 

ISCIJURi/TlCK,  Is-k6-r2t'tik,  s.  [isclnnetiqu<;, 
Fr.  ncn.j  Such  me'licines  as  force  urini  when  sup.- 
pivssed. 

liH  Isli,  s.  [ifc,  Saxon.1— 1.  A  termination  added 
to  iin adjective  to  express  diminution;  as,  blaeish, 
tei'dirig'to  blue.— 2.  It  is  likewise  sonii'times  the 
teroinaiionof  a  genitive  or  poss.ssivi  adjiCtive;  as, 
Sivediili,  Danish. — 3.  It  lik'-wist-  notes  participa- 
tion ol  the  qualities  of  the  substantive:  as,  man, 
manisli. 

rsiCLi'.,  I'sik-kl,  s.  [from  ice.]  .\  pendent  shoot  of 
ici .     Drijilcii. 

ISINGLA'SS,  I'zlng-glis,  s.  [from  ice,  or  ise,  and 
glass,  that  is,  matter  congealed  into  glass.]  Isin- 
glass is  a  lou  b,  firm,  and  light  substance,  of  a 
whitish  colour,  much  resemidine  glue.  Ttie  fish 
from  which  isinglass  is  prepared  is  a  sjiecies  of.\ 
sturgeon.  Froiii  the  intestine*  of  this  fish  tliee,i-fn- 
glnssh  prp;ird  bv  boiling    Hi!l. 

I'.^INGLASS  «o;)^.'i'zlng-K^l4'.-st6ne.  This  fossil  is 
one  of  th<  purest  of  the  natural  bodies  It  is  found 
ill  broa;l  masses  composed  of  thin  Hakes.  The 
masses  are  brownish  or  reddish;  but  the  plates  se- 
])arat(d,are  perfectly  pellucid.  The  ancients  made 
then*  windows  of  it,  instead  of  i^hss.  Hill. 

rSLANU,  I'l^nd,  s.  [insula,  Latin.]  It  is  pronoun- 
ced iland.]     A  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  waleK. 

ThODISOH, 

rSl.ANUER.  I'l4nd-flv,  t.  [from  island.]  An  in- 
habitant   of   a    country    surrounded    by     water. 

T/tOI>!.\UU 

ISLE,  III,  s.  [isle,  r  r.  Pronounced  lie.]— 1.  An  island; 
a  country  surrounded  \i\  water.— 2.  A  long  walk 
in  a  chiivih.or  publiek  building.  Poyic 

ISO'CHKONAL,  l-s6u'r6-ii4l,  a.  Haying  equal 
limes. 

ISO'LA  TED,  l/..Jli'iJd,  a  [isole,  French.]  A  term 
in  lux'biteeture,  signifying  nloiie,  sep.>raie,  de- 
tach'd. 

ISOPERIME'TRICAL,  l-so.pJi--4M>Jt'tri-k!»l,  s. 
fiTc-  •  i^i  and  :•!  f '.■•.]  In  geometry,  are  such 
figure]  as  have  e(|ual  perinieteri  or  cirenmfe- 
r-  liCes. 

IScysCEI.ES,  l-s<5s'»4-ljz,  s.  That  triangle  whioh 
hath  only  i«o  sides  equal.  Harrit, 

I'SSITK,  i.iiMii,  s.  [issue,  Fr;  nch.]— 1.  The  act  of 
passiii'.'  out.-.;.  Exit;  egress,  or  passage  ouU  Prov, 
— 3.  Eveiii;  coMsequ  nre.  i'ldifax.—i.  Termina- 
tion; conclusion.  liruome,—S,  Sequel  deducid 
from  pre.iiises.  .S/;flA-j — f>.  A  Inntanel;  a  vent  made 
in  a  muscle  fur  tbe  discharge  of  humours.  II /.\r. 
»);0l/.— 7.  F^vacuatiou  Matt/ietv,—S.  Progeny;  oil- 
sprini','.  /Jri/rfe;/.— o.  [In  law.J  hsue  huh  d.vers 
upplKations;  somitiines  used  fur  the  ehildriilhe- 
goi  eii  b.'iween  a  man  and  his  wife;  sometimes  for 
l>rolits  i'ro«iag  from  an  amerc'-metif  sonictimea 
lor  pio'ils  uf  lands  or  leneuteuis;  eumetimes   fftr 
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Fite,  At,  lill,  ratr-m4.  m6t;— pine,  pin,— 


tliat  point  of  rtiatler  dopemUng  in  suit,  whereupon 
the  panics  join  and  put  tlitir  cause  to  lbs  liial  of 
tin-  )tiiy.  Ctnurl. 
Tu  ISS'VV.,  Isli'sliu.v.   II.    [uscire,  Ifali«n.]— 1.  To 
come  out;  to  pais  out  ofi^ny    place.   Pot)e.—2.   To 
Jiiaki  »n  ciupiioii.  Dryrlcn.—3.  To  proccvd  as  an 
offspring.  liiiijiS—4-  Tu  be  pioduceil  by  any  fund. 
AyUffc.—5.   lo  lun  out  in  lines.  Bacon. 
Til  I'lJSUK,  Isli'slr.'i,  V.  a.—:.  To  sciul  out.  Bacon-— 
2.  To  3<.iiu  out  judicially  or  autlioiitalively.    Cla- 
rendcn- 
I'SSUELESS,  IshMnS-lSs,  a.  [iVom  issw.]    Without 

ort'^piiii;;;  without  discendams.  Carctv, 
rSTHMU.Sjln'inas.  s.  [istliiiiiis,  Latiji.j  A  nvck  of 
land  joiuiuij  tit:  p.  ninsulii  to  the  main  ci.utjuent. 
Sawltji. 
IT,  It,  prmiou'i,  [liiC,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  mutral  de- 
monstrative. Co7iky.—2.  // is  soml^iMl^  s  expvtSbcd 
by  ^.  Hu(libras.—J.  It  U  used  luuiti-ously  after 
neutrnl  verbs,  to  ffive  .-in  emphasis:  as.  s/ic  (lances 
it  tveH.  Locke. — 4.  Sometimes  apvjiid  familiarly, 
ludieroiislv.  in-  rudely  topt-rs'ins.  .VA.'i.'.j. 

TTA'LTAN  l-til'viii.  s.  [the  ;idj.  possessive,  by  ellip- 
sis. I'<,r]  The  In.li.i.1  lamruage.  Clwsterjidd, 

1TAT.IAN,  l.lJi'}4ii,  a.  Cftom  tiie  m^.]  Written 
in  lial'iaii;  jUilKd  ni  Italian.  Chesterf^l 

ITA'LICK,  1  tai'i^,  a.  The  epilhi-T  given  to  a  pe- 
ctiliai-  sort  of  \  \  pt-,  first  used  by  It:i!ian  prniters. 

ITA'UCK,  i-i4riU,  s.  Lthe  adjective  by  ellipsis, lor] 
It.ilick  type.  - 

ITCU,  iuh,  s.  [jicha,  Saxon]— 1.  A  cutaneous  dis- 
ease extremely  oonti'.ginus,  wiiicli  overspreads  the 
body  wiih  small  pustuls  iilled  with  a  thin  serum, 
and  raised  by  a  small  animal.  !•  is  cur  d  by  sul- 
phur. Huiit:jras.—2.  The  sensation  of  uneasiiiess  in 
the  skin,  which  is  eased  by  rubbing.— 3.  A  con- 
stant'eu/ing  desire.  PiiIjC. 

To  ITCH,  i's'.!,  T.  n.  (.fio'i.i  the  nonn.]— 1.  To  feel 
that  uneasiness  in  the  iUin  -which  is  removed  by 
iitbliing.  l)ryde;i.—2.  To  long;  to  have  continual 
desire.  Shaks. 

I'TCHY,  ltsh'6,  a.  [from  ilch.]  Infected  with  the 
itch. 

TTEM,ithn,ad.  ri~iti".]  Also.  A  word  used  when 
any  ariith-  is  addtd  totho  li.vr.i.  r. 

ITEM,  i'ljni,  s.— 1.  A  new  article.  Glanville.—2.  A 
hint:  an  innuendo. 

To  I'TERATE,  it'lgi-ite,  v.  a.  [itero,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
repeat,  to  uit  r  .ij;;iln,  to  iuculdte  by  Irequein 
menlion.  //oo.'.rr,— 2.  To  do  over  ^i.ain.  Milian. 

I'TEHAXT,  ii'"?r-ant,a.  [ittrans.Lat.]  Itepeatinsr. 

rrK.UA'TION,l-;gr-i'shfin  s.  [itt  ratio,  Latin.]  Rt- 
petiiion;  recitnl  ovt-rajjaiu. 

nrNKRAXl ,  }.|ln'i,^r.4ut,  a.  [itinerant,  Freiich.] 
Wan(l:ring';  nf.tsrtlhd.  JildiiOii. 

ITrxjiRARY,  l-lin'iiJr-ar-i,  s.  [itinerarium,  Lat.] 
Aliowk  of  travt-:s.  .iddison. 

ITr.\ER.\RY,  l-iiii'njr-ar-i,  a.  [itineraiius,  Lat.] 
Travelling;  (lone  on  a  jeiiriiej.  Bacon. 

ITSE'Ll",  it-s2ll',  jn'onoun,  [it  ai»;l  seii'.]  'Ihe  neu- 
tral rtcipii'cal  piDiioun  appii  d  to  ihiiij;s. 

Jt"BILAN'"',ji'b4-!iiit,:'.  Ljuhilai.s,  Latin.]  Utter- 
in;?  songs  1.' triu'iipli.  Mt'.ii.n, 

JUBlLA'TIO.v,  j'i-l)i-',i'sl>an,  [jubilation,  French; 
juhilaiio, Lstin]    I  heat' of declarini;  triunjph. 

JU'UILKE,  ji'biliV  s.  riub.luni,  low  Latin.]  A 
publickjeiuvily.  DryiU  ii. 

JUCU'NDITY,jtkftn'ii4-tc,  j.  Qjucnnditas,  Latin.] 
Pleasautntsi;  mrreeahlrmss.  Broun. 

.IV U\S  Tree. jii'i^i^-''  ii,  s.  A  plant.  Mart. 

To  JUDArZE(,.|i'dA-t/.r,  V.  n.  [judaiio,  low  latin.] 
To  eonfiirni  toihi- Jews.  Sajiilyj 

JUDOE.jfidje,  s.  |jns>'.  J'lench;  jiide.\,  Latin.]-;-!. 
One  who  is  invested  with  authority  to  dotermiui- 
any  cause  or  question,  real  or  persoiinl.— i.  One 
■who  presides  in  a  cuurt  of  judicature.  6/tnks.—3. 
One  who  lias  xkill  siiiiicient  to  decide  upon  tlie 
iiierllof  ;iny  thing.  J'u/h: 

To  .fUUGE,  jiidj<',  v.  a.  rj">;''"i  Fn  nch.]— 1.  'J"o 
pas*  sentence.  Genesis.— 2.  lo  lijiiii  or  uive  an 
opiniiiii.  Ahliun.—i.  To  diicerii;  lo  distiiij^iiiih. 
Milton. 

2V  JUUGEjj&djc,  V.  a.— 1.  To  jinsi  sinttlitetipoa; 


to  examine  auihoiitativtly.  Dryden.—2.  To  paw 
si  veic  Censure;  to  doom  severely,  ilattheio. 

JU'DGER.jfivije'Ai,  s.  [from  judi^e.]  One.  who  tbrms 
Jialgnient  or  passes  sentence.    Dtgby. 

JU'DGMEX  I,  jndje'mi5nt,s.  [jugemeiit,  French.]— 

1.  The  power  oidisceiiiiiig  the  relation^  between 
one  term  or  one  prnpositioii  and  another.  Locke. — 

2.  Doom;  the  right  or  power  of  passing  judgment. 
.Via/.-i.- 3.  The  act  of  exetcisiiig  judicature.  Addi- 
son.—4.  Detfrminatinn;  dtcision.  Burnet. — S.  Th« 
quality  of  distinguishing  propriety  and  improprie- 
ty. Dennis.— 6  Opinion;  notion.  Slinks.—',  Sen- 
teiici-  against  a  criminal.  Milton. — 8.  Condemna* 
tion.  Ttlloison.—9.  Punishment  i.iflicted  by  provi- 
dence. Addison.— \0.  Distiihuiiun  of  justice.  Ar- 
biil/inot.—ii.  Justiciary  laws;  statutes.  JJculer.— 
n.  Ihe  last  doom.  S/iala: 

JU'UICAiOKY.  ju'd^k4-iar.*,s.  [judico,  Latin.]- 

1.  Distribution  ol  justice,  t'/uicm/on.— 2.   Court  of 

justice.     Mtrrbury. 
JU'DJCAiURE,     jft'dS-ki-iiie,     s.     [judicature, 

French.]  Power   of  disiiibuting   justice.     Bacetu 

Sout/i, 
JUDICIAL,  jiVdlsh'4l,    a.   [judicium,   Latin.]- 1. 

Pra(i.iscd   i:i    the  dialnbntinu  of  puhliek   justice. 

Bent  It'll — 2.  Inllictcd  on  as  a  perialtv.  Snuth. 
JUDI'CIALLY,ji'i-dlsh'3i.4,  m\.  [froui  judicial.]  la 

t!ie  forms  alltgi:!  ju'stiff.  Greiv. 
JUDl'CIARY,  .iA-dish'ai-4.  a.  fji-diciairc,  French.] 

Passing  jiKlgmer.t  epon  any  thing.  Boiile. 
JUDI'CIOUS,  .ii-.,hh'&s,    a     ijudiciciix,   French.] 

Prutleni;  wis^';  skilinl.  Linke. 
JUDI'CIOUSLY,  ii'di,h'fti-l^,  ad.  [from  judicious.] 

Skilfully;  wisi^ly.  Drijdcn. 
JUG,  jag,  s.  [jugge,  Danish.]  A  large  drinking  vcs- 

s;l  with  a  gibbous  or  swelling  belly.  SivtJ). 
TuJU'GGLE.  jflg'gl,  V.  n.  [jougler,  Fr.]— I.  To  play 

tiicks  by  slight   of  liai-d.  Di;>by.—2.  T.t  pr.-)Ctisc 

artifice  or  imposture.  Shaks 
JU'GGLE,  jflg'gl,  s.  [trom  the  verb.]— 1.  A  tri 

bv   leeerdeinain.— 2.  An  imposture;   a  deception. 

tilU  oti. 
JU'GGLEK.  ,tfi..'g;-fir,   s.   [from   juggle.j-1.    One 

who   practises  slight  of  hand;  one  who  deceives  by- 

iiinihle  conveyance.  Sandys.— 2.  A  cheat; a^trickish 

K'Uow.  Domie. 
JU'OGLINGLY,jag'gl-1ng-!j,  ad.  [from  juggle.]  In 

a  di'Cv^piive  manner. 
JU'GULAU,  jii'gi-lAr,  a.  [jugulum,  Latin.]  Belong- 
in;;  tot!  e  throfil    Jl'litman. 
Jl'lCE,  jise,  s.  [jus,  French.]—!.  The  liquor,  sap,  or 

wnier  of  plants  and  fruits.  K^atts.—2.  The  fluid  in 
,    niiiiT.El  bodies.  BcnJonsun. 
JUI'CELESS.  jiise'lSp,  a.   [from  juice.]  Dry;  with- 

out  moisture.  More. 
JUl'CISTESS,  iiVsi-nls,  s.  [from  j nice.]    Plenty  of 

[Uitv;  sncciilenee. 
JUl'CY,  ji'sSpa.  [from  juice.]  Moist;  foil  of  iuice. 

MilfcH. 

To  JUKE,  j  like,  v.n,[.iucher,  Fr.]  To  perch  upou 
any  thing,  as  birils.  ^ 

JU'.rUQ,iiVji1b,        ^, 

JU'.IUBES.ji'bA/.,  y' 

A  plant.  Tlu^  fruit  is  like  a  small  plum,  but  it  has 
little  fiesh    Miller. 

.TU'LAPijilip.  s.  [Arabic];;  jubpium,  low  Latin.] 
All  eNtemporaneons  lonn  of  niediciiu,  made  of 
siiiple  and  cnnipound  >\aier  sweetened.  Ouincy. 

JU'LVS,  ji'l&s,  s.— 1.  July  ilower.— 2.  Those  long 
worin-llUe  luKts  or  pahiis,  as  they  arc  called,  in 
Tiillows,  which. at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  grow 
out,  and  li.ti.g  (-ei'dular;  c<tkiii.  Milter. 

JU'LY,  ji'll.s.  r.hlliiis.  Laiin.]  The  nionlh  anciently 
e:i)Wi\^ninl/lis;  or  the  fifth  fnnn  March,  named 
Ji/ly  in  honour  ol'J'iUits  Caaar;  the  seventh  month 
Irom  Janiiniv- 

JU'LY-Fl.OWkR,  P.iu'li-floiViV,  s.  [Cariopliyllis  or 
«!ini\thus;  lomtnonly  ealktl]'Oill\-!lo\vey.   ftrrrirk. 

JV'M.IJ:T,  }iimk\x.  s.  [French.]  The  niixlure  of  a 
huil  Hilda   iiiaiv.   Lcckc. 

To  J  U'MBLE,  jSni  hi,  v.  n.  To  mis  Violently  anti 
conCiisedly  toirnher.  Locke. 

Ti>  .It'MULE,   am'bJ,  v.  u.  To  boagitatcd  togT;lhev". 

s,::ri. 
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JU'MBLE,  Jftm'bl,  i.  [from   the  vert.]    Coulused 

iniMiir  ;  Viuii  nt  aiidcoufuscil  agitatiuii. 
JU'iMKNl',  .i&'miiit,  s.  (juintiu,  Frencli.J  Beast  of 

buttlii  II.  Brinon. 
To  JUMP,  jfinii),  V.   II.  [gumpen,    Dutch.]—!.  To 

leap;  luskip;  tu  move  t'uiward  witlioiit  su-p  or  sli- 
ding; to  buii'id.  SieiJh—2.   lo  Uap  suddenly.    C'al- 

ticr.—S.   lojolt.  Na/iunt.iii.—4.  ToaKite;to  tally; 

to  Join-  HiikeiiiU, 
JU.^Jl',  jimp,  ad.  Kxactly;  nicely.  S/iaks. 
JUMP,  jilmp,  s     [IVoni    the   verb.]— 1.  Th.-    act  of 

jujiipiiig;  a  leap;  a  skip;  u   bound.    Lucke.—'.l.  A 

lucky  chance.   i/iaAx— 3.  [Jupe,  Kr.]  A  waistcoat; 

liinlior  stays  «oini)j  sickly  ladies.  Clenvdanii. 
JU'NCAl'E,  jiin^'klt,    «.     jjuiicade,     Kieiich.]— 1. 

Chiesecake;  a  kind  ot  svveetnieaiolcuids  uC  sugar. 

— I.  All)  driicacy.  Milton.— 3,  A  iu.tive  orpiivaie 

enter  aniuieiu. 
JU'NCOUS.jiiig'kils,  a.    ;;junceus,  Latin.]   Full  of 

bulrushes. 
JU'XC'll()N,janf;:'s:ifiii,  s.[juuctiou,  French.]  Uui- 

on;   coalition.  AdiUsmi. 
JU'MCTUKE,  .jfiiigii'tsliiire,  s.   [junctuia,  Latin.]— 

1.  The  lineal  vmich  two  things  art- join,  d  logctht-r. 

BoijU:—Z'  Joint;  avticulaiiun.  Halt.—i.  Union; a^ii- 

ty    King  Chai  Ifs. — 1.  A  ciitical  point  oi  ariitie  of 

time.  Adclisun. 
JUNK,  jtne,    s-    [Juiii,  Fr.]  The  sixth  month  Jj-oui 

January. 
JU'KIOR,  ji'iie  flv,  a.  [junior,  Lat.]  One  younger 

thananoihir.  Si.ift. 
JU'NIPEK,    jt'.,4-i;&r,  s.    [juniperus,     Latin]    A 

plain.     'I'he  bt-nit-s  are  powiilal  attcnuants,  di- 

iireticlis,  and  caruiinative.  fiil/. 
JU.\'K,jftugk,   i.    [probaidy  an    Indian    word]— 1. 

A  stiiall    ship  of  China.     Bncuit.—2-  Pitcus  ot   old 

cable. 
JU'NKET, j&ng'klt,  s.    [prnpevly  juncatc.]— 1.   A 

sweeinieat.   SiiakajKare. — 2.    A    stolen   euiertain- 

nierit. 
TuJU'NKET,  j&ng'Uil,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— l.To 

least  srcretly;   to  make  entertainments  by  steallU. 

Siv:fi.—2.  To  li.ast.  South. 
JV N'l'0,\iit\'\b,  s.  [Italian.]  A  cabal. 
rVOKV,  i'»ftr-i,  s.  [ivoire,   FiMich.]  Ivory  is  hard, 

of  a  whiti   colour;  the  elepbant  caiiies  on   each 

side  a  tooth  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  lengtii;  the  two 

somctimci  weiRhing;   three     biindivd  and    thirty 

pounds;  these   ivory  tuiks  are   hollow    from   the 

base  to  ii  «.  rtaiii  htight.  Hill. 
rv'OUV,  l'v&i-4,  a.  Jlade  of  ivory,  pertaining  to 

ivory. 
.TUTirEH.Jdp'i-tfir.s.  One  of  the  planets.    Arfams. 
JUPPO'N.jip-pdii',  s.    [juplHin,  Frei.c.i.]  A    short 

close  coat.    Drydiv. 
JU'RAT    ji'rJt,  .s.  fjuratus,  Latin.]  A   magistrate 

ill  some  eori)Oiaii<'ii.;. 
JU'KATOUY,  jfi'ii-tdr-f,    a.  [juratoiref  French.] 

Giving  oath.  AijUjfe. 
JUlU'DlCvL,  ji'irM'di-kai,  a.    [juiidlcus,   Lat.T— 

1.  Aitinr  ill  the   distribution  ol  justice.— 2.  Used 

in  court*  of  justice.  Haic. 
JUHri)lC..\LI,Y,ji-ild'd4.kll-J,  a.  [trom  juridical.] 

Will:  le^al  wulhorii). 
JURISCONSULT.  jii-ils-K«Sn'sfilt,  s.  [juris  consul- 

tiis,  Latin.]  One  uho  gites  bis  ojiiiiiuii  in  law. /l;- 

hutliiiut. 
JUUISDI'CTION.  jfi-rls-dlk'sbftn,    s.    [jurisditlio, 

Latin.]- 1.  L'.'garitudioritj;e\ttnt  of  power.   Hay. 

Ti'^i  ■.'.— 2.  District  to  which  any  .uthority  extends. 
JURlSPliU'UK.VCE,.iii-tls-prft'dSnse,  s.    [jurispru- 

dence,  Fr.  jurisprudnitia,   Lat.]     I  he  science  of 

law. 
JU'IUST,  ji'iist,  s.   [juristo,  Fr.]    A  civil  lawyer; 

a  civilian. 
.IU'R01l,.uVr6r,    s.    [juro,  Latin.]  One  tliat  serves 

on  the  jury.  Sjumer.  Drythu. 
JU'kY.jA'rJ,  s.  [jurati,  L.it. jure,  French.]  A  com- 

|>aii)  of  men,  swcrii   to  d'^lircr  truth  upon    such 

evidence   as   shall  he  dcliveied.     Trial  by  assi/.e, 

be  th'  aotion  civil  or  erimiiial,  personal  nr  real,  is 

ivferred  for  the  tact  toa  j''"'i/.     I'lii*  jury  is  most 

iiuioridus  iii^he  great  assizes,  and  in  the  rjitartcr- 

tCssiuiis,  and  t:i  iiicin  it  is  culled  a  Jury,  whereas  in 
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other  courts  it  is  often  termed  an  iii<iuest.  lli^ 
grand  jury  consists  ordinarily  of  twentj -lour,  w lie 
considerol  all  bills  ol' indicliueni,  which  they  ei- 
ther approve  by  writing  njion  tliein  billa  vera, 
or  disallow  by  writing  ignoramus:.  Such  as  they 
approve,  aie  farther  refeiTcd  to  another  Jury. 
Those  timt  pass  upon  civd  causes  real,  are  so  many 
as  can  be  had  of  the  huiidnd  where  the  land  iii 
<liiestion  doth  lie,  and  (our  at  the  lenst.  C'tnael. 

lU'RYMA.N,  jii'ii-inaii,  s.  [Jury  and  man.]  One 
wiu)  is  iinpannelhd  on  a  jui'j.  Swiji. 

JU'HYMASl,  jti'i^-mist,  s.  So  the  seamen  call 
whatever  they  set  up  in  the  i-oom  ol  a  inasilosl  in 
a  iiglit,  or  by  a  slorm.  liarri-y. 

JUSl,  jfist,  a.  LJiiste,  French.]—!.  Upright;  incor- 
rupt; equiiaule.  Drydeu.—i.  Honest;  witliout 
crime  in  dealing  wiih  others.  Tillotfun,—i.  Exact; 
proper;  accurate.  G>\iJiville.—4.  Virtuous;  inno- 
cent; pure  Matthei<.'.—5.  True;  not  lorgtd;  not 
lalsely  impiiltd.— o.  Equally  retributed,  komtins.— 
7.  Completely;  witliout  superlluity  or  del.ct — 8. 
Regular;  oid.-rly.  Adiiisun.—'}.  Exactly  propor- 
tioned. S/uiks.—iO.  Full;  offuU  dimensions.  JOiolie.i. 
— ii.  Exact  of  rcinbuiion. 

JUSr,  jdst,  o<L— i.  iixactly;  nicely;  accurately. 
Hooker.— J,,  ififtly;  barely.  Dryticn.—i.  Nearly. 
I  ci):tih. 

JUSl",  jiist,  s.  [joust;-,  French.]  >Iu<  !.•.  encounter  on 
horseback.  Drydm. 

jTo  JU3T,  jist,  V.  ni  [jouster,  Fivnch.]— 1.  To  en- 
giige  ui  a  mock  light;  to  tdt.— 3.  To  push;  to  drive; 
to  justle. 

JL'bTlCE,jfis'l!s.  s.  [justioe,  French.]— 1.  The  vir- 
tue b)  wiiich  we  give  to  every  man  what  is  his 
due.  Locke— 2.  Vindictive  retribution;  punish- 
iiicnt.— 3.  Right;  assertion  of  right.  S/uiks.—i. 
[.lusticiarius.  Latin.]  One  deputed  bythekin^to 
do  right  by  way  ofjudgn.ent. — 5.  JUSTICE  ojt/ie 
A'iVy'f  £e;j(-/i.  Ij'oSticiaiius  de  Hanquo  Regis.]  Is 
a  lord  by  bis  office,  and  a  chiei  of  the  rcai;  he  is 
Called  capHalisjnstiiianus  Angliae.  His  office  is 
to  detiiiniue  all  picas  ol  the  crown;  such  as  con- 
cern oitencei  Committed  against  the  king;  as  trea- 
sons, felonies,  and  mayiKios.— 6.  JUSITCE  of  the 
Common  l-'lf/is  Is  a  loixl  by  his  otiV,;t«,  and  is 
calk  d  dominus justictariua  cummunhtni  fyladtorunu 
He  originally  did  de^erniine  all  causes  at  the  com- 
mon law;  that  is,  uU  civd  causes  between  coiiimoii 
peisciis,  as  well  pe rsunal  as  roal;  for  which  cause 
it  was  called  the  eoutl  of  Common  Pleas,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  plea.s  of  the  crown.— 7.  JUSITCES 
vf  Assize.  Are  such  as  were  wont,  by  special  coin- 
mission,  to  be  sent  into  ibis  or  that  county  to 
take  assizes.— 8.  JUSTICES  tn  Eyre.  In  French 
Lrrc,  iter.  In  ancient  time*  they  were  seininto 
divers couutii's,  to  hear  pleas  of  tlie  crown,  for  the 
ease  of  the  subjects,  who  must  else  have  been  hur- 
vid  10  the  King's  Bench.— 9.  JUSTICES  of  Gog! 
JJelirerij,  Are  such  as  are  sent  to  determine  all 
causes  iiertaining  to  such  as  for  any  ortence  are 
c.ist  into  a  goal.— 10.  JUSTICES  of  >{isi  Prius, 
Are  ail  one  now  a-uays  with  justices  of  assise. — 
!1.  JUSTICES  of  Pi  art.  [jusliciarii  ad  Paceni.] 
Are  ap;>ointed  by  the  king's  commission  to  attend 
the  i>eace  of  the  county  where  the)  dwell;  of 
whom  some  are  made  of  the  quorum,  because  bu- 
siness of  importance  may  not  be  <lc;ilt  in  without 
the  pivs'iice  of  one  of  them.  Court. 

To  JU'STICE,  jflj'iis,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun]  To 
udminister  jiistiee  to  an)'.  Hiiyn-ard. 

JU'STICEMEN  I,  jds'tli-mSnt,  s.  [from  justice.] 
Procedm-e  in  courts. 

JU'SITCER,  jfts'tis-fir,  s.  [from  To  justice.]  Ad- 
ministni  tor  of  justice.  Davifn. 

JU'SlKESlHI',jf.,'tti-sblp,  s.  [from  justice.]  Rank 
or  offle- of  justice.  S-.riJI. 

JU'STICI.VBLE.  jflMlsh'i-a.bl,  a.  [from  justice.] 
Proper  lo  be  examined  in  courts  of  justice. 

JUS!  i'CIAKY,jiis-thb'i-ai-*,  s.  [justiciarus,  barb- 
L«t.7  A  chief  justice.  Hln.kituiif. 

JU'sriFIAULE,  jAi'ii-ll-a-bl,  a.  [from  justify.] 
Oelensible  by  l>iw  or  icusun;  ct<iiforii>able  to  jus- 
tire.   Eroytiii. 
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JXTSTIFIABLENESS,  j&,'ti-fi  iW-n^S  »•  [from 
JHscitiable.]  ttfttiiud  ;  possibility  ot  biiiig  taiviy 
dutciult^.  Kins  Charles. 

JU'S  .  IIIABLY,  jii.'ii  fl-a-bl4,  ad.  [(rom  justi- 
fiaulc.]  Kichtly;  so  as  to  bu  supported  by 
I'iglit.  ,1^1. 

JUS  IIFICA'TION,  jfis-ti-fe-ka'shiiii,  s.  [justifica- 
tion, Fiencb.]— 1.  Deieiice;  iiiaintc-iiaiiCf;  vindi- 
cation; support.  Saiiju—'i.  UL-livti'ance  by  pardon 
from  sins  past-  Clarke 

JUSriKICA'TIVE,  j4s-ltf-4-k4't?v,  a.  Justifying, 
serviiip;  to  jusiilv  or  prove. 

JUSTIFICA'  I'OR,  jiis-t4-ri-ui'tir,  s.  [Irom  jusli- 
I'y  ]    One  who    supports,   delViids,   vindiciitts,  or 

jUStiflL'S. 

JUS'n'FlCATORY,jfis-tif'4-k4-ifir  J,  a.  [Lat.jus- 

tififo.]   Tending  to  justify, 
JU'SriKlKH,    jfis'ii-ll-6r,  s.  [from  justify.]    One 

who  justifies;  wbn  defends  or  absolves.  Jiunuin^. 
To  )U'STlFY,jas'iirl,    V.  a.    [.justifier,  FiLiiCii.]— 

I.  To  clear  from  imputed  guilt;  to  absiilve  from 

an  accusation.  Vriiikn-—2.   To  niainuin;   to   de- 
fend;  to  vindicati.."— 3.   To   free  Iruin  past  sin  by 

paixliiii.  Actu 
TtfJU'blLB,  jfls'sl.  V.   n.  fjouswr,  French.]     To 

encuunter;   to  clash;  to   rush  a^inst  each  other. 

Lee. 
To  JU'STLE,  jis'sl,  V.  a.  To  push;  to  drive;  to  force 

by  rushing  against  it.  Broivn. 
JU'STLY,  jflsi'lA.  a.l.    Lffom  just.]— 1.   Uprightly; 

honestly;  in  a  just  manner.— 2.  Properly;   e\attl>; 

accuraiiiy.   Drydtn, 
JU'SfNESS,   jflsVuSs,    s.    [from  just.]- 1.  Justice; 

reasonableness;     equity.      Shaks.—2.     Accuracy; 

exactness;  propriety.  Dryrten. 
To  JUT,  j&i,  V.  n.  To  push  or  shoot  into  pvominen- 

cesj  to  come  out  beyond  the  main  bulk.  fVolton, 

Broome. 
ToJU'TTY,  jfit'tJ,    V.   a.  [from  jut.]  To  shootout 

beyond.  Slmk-i.        i 
JU'VE>iILE,j&vJnll,  a.  [juvenilis, Latin.]  Young; 

youthful.  Bacon. 
JUVENI'LIl Y,  ji-vi.nll'5.i6,    s.   [from  juvenile.] 

Ydutldulness.  GUirnille. 
JUXTAPO'SITED,     jaks-tt-p67/4-lJd,    a.     [from 

juxtaposiiion.1  Placed  near  tach  other    BenUie. 
JU'XTAPOSIllON,  jiili9-tip6-7.ish'fln,    s.   fjuxta 

and  posiiio,  Lat.]    Api)osition;  the  st;ite  of  being 

placed  by  each  ether.  GUmvilk: 
I'VY,  I'vi,  ».  [ij:i5,  bason.]  A  plant.  Raleigh. 
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Kki.  A  letter  burrowed  bj  the  English.  It 
J  has  before  all  i!»e  vowels  one  invariable 
sound:  as,  A.r«i,  Ayvi,  Ai.'^.  K  i%  silent  in  ttie  pre- 
sent pronuncia  lion  before  n:  As,kn'fc,kiwe,kncll, 

KA'LENUAlt,  k4i'Jii-iifl'.',  s.  [now  written  calen- 
dar.] An  account  iif  time.  Shnki. 

KA'LI,  ki'lt.  s.  [An  Arahick  word.]  Sea-weed,  of 
the  athesof  whicli  gbss  is  made,  whence  the  word 
clkali.  Baron. 

KA'LMIA,  l.4l'in4-4,  s.  An  elegant  eveigreen  pl.int. 
ol'  which  one  kind  has  been  called  thedwart  lau- 
rel, witb  a  <'"«.' leaf.  The  leaf  of  another  sort  is 
laiK'^r. 

KAM.kdni,  a.   Crooked.  S/iaks. 

KA.VCJAROO',  ki  K--i-i66,  s.  An  animal  of  South 
Wak's.  The-  htail.  necU  and  shoulders  are  verj 
small  ill  prupu."  in  t  le  tail  is  nearly  as  long  as  the 
hody,  thick  near  ihe  niiiip.  ami  lapering  towards 
the  end;  the  fore  lee:*  of  this  animal  were  only  eight 
inehe.s  long,  the  hind  ones  two  and  twenty;  it4  pio- 
gress is  by  successive  leajn  of  great  length  in  an 
erect  posture.  Tlie  skin  iscjiv  nil  b\  a  shorf  fur, 
moUK*  colour.  This  uiiimal  is  culled  by  tlic  na- 
«iT(.s  Kangaroo.  Haiukawort/i. 


To  KAW,  kiw,  T.  n.  [from  the  sound.]  To  cry«sa 
riivtii,  crow, or  rook.  Locke. 

KAW,  kiw,  s.  [from  tlic  verb.]  The  cry  of  a  raven 
or  crow.  Drytten. 

KAVLE,  kile.  s.  [(piielle,  Fri  nch.]— 1.  Kinepin; 
kettli'pins.  Sulncy.—i.  Nine  lioles. 

To  KECK,  kik,  v.  a.  [keck  n,  Uutch.]  To  heave 
the  stom-.cii;  to  reach  at  vomiting.  Bacon. 

To  KE'CKLE  a  cable,  kJk'Kl  To  dctend  •  cable 
rouiid  wiih  rop-.  Aimwurtk. 

KE'CKSY,  kik'si,  s.  [commonly  kex;  cigue,  Fr. 
cicuta,  Latin.]  It  is  used  in  Siaftordshire  lioth  tor 
hr-niliick,  and  any  other  hoiluw  johitt-a  plant. 
Shaks. 

Kli'CKY,  kSk'ki,  a.  [from  kex.]  Resembling  a  kex. 
Gre-iv. 

KE'DGER,  kJd'jir,  s.  [from  kedge.J  A  small  an- 
clior  used  in  k  river. 

KE'DLACK,  kid'iik,  s.  A  weed  that  grows  among^ 
corn;  cliarnuck.  Tu'Scr. 

KEK.  kkL  I'he  pruviucial  plural  of  cow,  properly 
kine.  Gai/. 

KEKCH,  kiitth,  a,  A  solid  or  mass,  probably  of 
tallow.  S/iaki, 

ICKEL,  khh,  s.  [caele,  Sax.  kiel  Dutch.]  The  bot- 
tom of  a  ship.  Snijl, 

To  KEEL,  kiil.  v.  a.  [cojian,  Sarioii.]  To  cool. 

KE'ELFAT,  kiil'v^i.  s.  [tislan,  Saxon,  to  cool.] 
Cooler;  tub  in  w'liehliquor  is  let  to  cool. 

KE'ELSOiN.k44rs4n,  s.  The  next  piece  of  timber 
in  a  ship  to  her  hCtl.  Herru. 

To  KE'ELHALE,  kiirniwl,  v.  a.  [k  el  and  hale.J 
'lo  punish  ill  the  seamen's  way,  by  drag'gini;  the 
criminal  under  water  on  one  side  of  tlu  ship  and  up 
again  on  the  other. 

KEEN,  kkhu,  a  [cene.  S-xon.]— 1.  Sharp;  well  edg- 
ed; not  blunt.  Drydcn.—2.  Sevei*e;  piircii.g,  £/. 
lis.— 3.  Eager;  veheiuent.  Tntler.—i,  Acriuiuui- 
ous;  bitter  ol' mind.  SioiJ't. 

To  KEEN,  kihx,  v  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To. 
shaiptii.  Thom.ion. 

KK'ENLY,  kkk,Ai,  ad.  [from  keen.;  Sharply;  Te- 
hemeiitly. 

KF:'£NNESS,  k44ii'i;8s,  s.  [from  Keen.]— l.  sharp- 
ness; eddc.  Sluiks.—%.  Rigour  of  weather,  pier- 
cing cold.— 3.  Asperity;  bitterness  of  mind.  Cla- 
rendo7i.—4.  Eagerness;  veheiiicuee. 

To  KEEP,  ki4|),  v.  a.  [cepan,  Suxon;  kepen,  old 
Dutch.]—!.  To  retain;  not  to  lose.  Temple.— i. 
To  have  in  custody.  Knolles.-S.  To  preserve;  not 
to  let  go.  Chron. — 4.  To  preserve  in  a  slate  of  secu- 
rity. Addhon.—S.  To  proteci;to  guard  Ginexis.— 
6.  To  guard  from  flight.  Acts.— 7.  lo  detain.  Dry- 
den.— 8.  'lo  hold  tiir another  Mi'toti,—9.  To  tir.- 
serve;  to  conceal.  Bncon.—lO.  To  tend.  Carnv.— 
11.  To  preserve  in  the  same  ttnour  or  state.— 12. 
Toregaid;  to  attend.  Dryden.—  13-  To  not  sutVer 
lo  fall. -f  io/rnj  Mjf^on  — 14.  Tohold  in  any  state. 
Locke.— IS.  'I'o  retain  by  some  degree  of  lurce  in 
any  place  or  slate  Si'lni-y —16.  'I'o  cont  nue  any- 
state  or  action.  Knoltcf.—iT.  To  practise;  lo  use 
habitually.  Pope.— i8  To  copy  oaieiiilly.  Drydtn. 
—19.  'lo  observe  any  time.  Mitten.— sO.  To  ob- 
serve; not  to  violate.  S/iiiks.—2l  'I'o  maintain;  lo 
supjiort  with  netessariis  of  lite.  Milton.— 52.  To 
have  ill  the  house.  S/iaks—2i,  Not  to  inteiniit. 
Eccles.—24.  To  maintain;  lo  hold.  Hayward.— 25. 
To  i-emain  in;  not  to  leave  a  place.— 26.  Not  to 
reveal;  not  to  betray,  Tillolson—27.  To  restrain; 
to  withhold.  Boi/le.—2  :.  To  debar  Irom  any  place. 
Mil/on.— 29  7o  KEEP  ftnrA-.  1  o reset ve;  lo  with- 
hold. Jeremiah.— %0.  To  KEEP  hark.  'I'o  with. 
Iiold;  to  resuain.  Psalms.— 31.  To  KEEP  company. 
'lo  fr- qiient  any  one;  to  accompany.  /Jonnf.— 32. 
To  KEEP  company  ivitli.  To  liaie  famihar  iiv 
tei-course.  Broome.— 33.  To  KEEP  in.  I'o  con- 
ceal; not  to  lell.—'!4.  '/'o  KEEP  in.  'I  o  restrain; 
tocnih.— 33.  To  KEEP  off.  lo  biar  to  distance.. 
— 3fS.  To  KEEP  ojf  To  hinder,  l.ocke.—3'l.  To 
KEEP  up.  To  .iii.intain  without  abatement.  .(1(/- 
f/i.ion— 3H,  To  KEEPi//).  To  eoiu'iiiuc;  to  hii  de.r 
trom  ceasing.  Taylor.— 39.  To  KEEP  uwlirr,  'i'*. 
oppress;  to  subdue.  AtttrOury. 
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To  KEEP,  kiip,  T.  n— 1.  To  remain  by  some  U- 
bullr(ll'e^i'u^l  ill  accrtiiiii  stale.  Pt/jie.—i.  To  con- 
tinue lit  any  ptaee  ur  slate;  '.o  ^.ta).  Stdniy—i' 
Tu  r.maiu  unhurt;  to  last.  Sidney.— t.  l\>  dwi-ll; 
t»  live  c<>ii«t;iiiil]r<  Shakir.—5.  I'o  luiliere  strictly. 
AiliiisQn.—6.  To  KEKP  OH.  rol'orwanl.  Diydtn-— 
7.  Vo  ICEm*  up.  Tu  continue  umlisniityeil.  Dry- 
titn 

KKKP,  kh&v,  8.  [I'rom  the  verb.]— t.  Custoily; 
gua<-(l.  Sjtenicr.  Uryden.—2.  Guardiaiisliiii;  re^ 
slraiiit'  Aic/iom, 

KE'EPER,  kiJp'dr,  s.  [fVum  kecp.l— 1.  One  who 
hol'ls  any  thiii;^  ibr  the  use  of  anmhi-r.  Siilmy. — 

3.  One  who  lias  iirisoners  io  custodj.  Dryiten. — 
2.  One  who  has  the  cai-e  of  parks,  or  t>;  usts  ol  cJias<^ . 
Shaks. — 4>  One  who  has  the  supermdaiice  or  cai'e 
ot'anv  tiling^.  Kiugs, 

S;K'EPER»/7/itfi'm;?TCa(,k44i>'ai-.  Is  called  lord 
Atfqocruf  ilie  gn-atseal  of  Ktiglaiid,  and  is  of  th 
privy  council,  under  wnose  hands  pass  all  charters, 
coiiiiuissious.  and  grants  of  the  King,  strengihen- 
tii  by  the  great  s-ral.  This  lord  keeper,  by  the 
9t  .tiite  of  J  Kliz.  hath  the  like  juiisdiciion,  and 
ndvriiitaffcs,  as  the  lord  chancellor.  Cinvcl. 

KK'iiPKRSHlP,  k44p'd.-shlp,  s.  [trom  keeper.]  Of- 
lice  of  a  ki-epir.  C  :reii>. 

KK'JiPlNG,  kii|,'l,ig,  s.  [from  keep.]  Gna.-il. 

KKG,  kgg,  or  Kig,  s.  [caqiie,  Fr.J  A  small  barrel, 
eoiTimoiily  ii»cd  for  a  fish  barrel. 

KKLL,    il,  s.  A  sort  of  jMitijige.  Aiutivorth. 

KKLL,  k4i,  s.  The  oineiitiiiu;  that  which  enwraps 
the  guts    Ulitman. 

KELP,  (ijip,  s.  A  salt  produced  from  calcined  sia- 
weed.    Buijle, 

KE'LSON,  i.ilSAii.s.  [more  pipperly  keelson,]  The 
wooil  II'  xi  thi  keel.  Raleigh,    m. 

To  K.EMH,  kSiiib,  v,  a.  [cceraMm,  Saxon.]  To  se- 
parate or  disentangle  by  an  insirumcni;  to  eorab. 
Ben  Jon  tan. 

To  KK\,  k2a,  v,  a.  [cennan,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  see 
at  a  distance;  to  descry.  Adiiiion.—^,  I'o  know. 
Gay. 

KEN,  kin,  s.  [fioni  the  verb.]  View;  reach  of  sight. 
Sliaks.  Locke. 

KE'NDAL-GREEN,  k?n'd4l-gr4Jii,  s.  [kcndal  and 
green.]  A  liriglit  colour.   Siiaks. 

KE'NNEL,  USii'nll,  s.  (.cheail,  Fr.]— 1.  A  cot  for 
dogs.  .'iiilncy.—2.  A  luiiuber  of  dogs  k.  pt  in  a  keii- 
uel.  Sliaks.—3.  riit.-  hole  of  :i  fox  or  other  beast.— 

4.  [Ki-nm  I,  Dutch.]  The  watercourse  of  a  street. 
ArburliHirt. 

2V  KE'N.VEL.  klu'iiil,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
lie;  10  dwill,  us  d  of  beasts,  and  of  man  in  Con- 
tetiipi.  VLtirini^e. 

KEP  T,  k4|)t,  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  keep. 

KERB,  kJrb,  s.  Any  edging  of  strong  solid  stuft", 
wliich  siTves  as  a  gu^iid  to  sonietliing^Js  ■,  tlius 
Ihe  edgini;  of  the  stout-  ftiolwa)sia  London  stretts 
it  chUkI  kirb  stone.  Evcli^n. 

KEHCllIE'F.  kJr'lshii,  s.-^l  A  heaiUlress.  S/uiJcs. 
—2.  Any  clmli  used  in  dress.  Hayxcunl. 

KKRCHIEKEU.  )  .  ,  ,    .  ,r 

KKRCHIE'Fl,     S  l'*''''''-'^''  »• 

[from  k.-rcliiel.]  Divsiid;  hooded.  Milton. 

KERF,  kiif  s.  ceopf.iii,  haxon,  to  cut.]  The 
sawii-away  slit  iHtweeii  two  pieces  ol  sluti'  is  call- 
eel  a  krtf.  Muxon. 

KE'R.MKS.  kJi-'iii^z,  s.  Keimrt\s  of  the  bign<  99  of 
a  pea,  and  ol  a  brownish  iid  colour,  covi-ieil  wlun 
most  perfect  with  a  purjilish  grey  dust.  It  con- 
tains a  inultitiiih'  ol  graiiulrs,  soft,  which  crushed 
yield  a  scarlet  juice.  It  is  louiid  aUheriiiir  to  a 
kindol  hoi  in  oak.  Jlill. 

KERN,  him,  s.  [an  Irish  wonl.]  Ii'ish  foot  sol- 
dier. 

KEKN,  kSm,  8.  A  hand  mill  coiigistiiig  of  two  pie- 
ces of  stone  by  which  Cum  is  griiiind. 

To  KERN,  kSrii,  v.  n.— 1.  To  harden  as  ripened 
corn.  Carciu.—2.  To  luke  the  form  of  grains;  to 
granulate.  Cniv. 

KE'RNKl.,  kir'iitl,  s.  [cypn«^,  a  gland,  Saxon.]— 
1.  The  edible  tnbslance  contaiiii'd  in  a  sh.  II.— 2. 
Any  thing  contained  in  a  liusk  or  iiitegiiiu^:it. 
Dvnftim.S.  The  seeds  of  pulpy  fruits.  Baron.— 
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4.  The  O'litral  part  of  any  thing  upon  which  the 

ambient  strata  are  concreted.  Arbutnnot.—S.  Knob 

by  coiicr  iions  in  cliiklreii's  ll-9h. 
To  KK'tiNEL.  kir'iill.  v.  u.    [from  ilie  noun.]  To 

ripen  as  kcri.els.  Mortinter. 
KE'RNELLY,   kir'nil-*,    a.  [from  kernel.]  Full  of 

kernels;  having  tlie  quality  or   resemblance    of 

kernels. 
KiC'RNELWORT,  kSi^uil-wAri,  i.  An  herb,  ^iw*- 

IVOIt/l. 

KE'RSEY,  kii-'/i,  s.  [kanaye,  Dutch.]  Coarse 
stuti'. 

KE^iT,  k4st.  Thu  preterite  tense  of  cost.  Fair- 
J'a-x. 

KE'SrREL,  kJs'trll,  s.  A  little  kind  of  bustard 
hawk. 

KE  JCH,  k?tsh,  s.  [from  caichio,  Italian;  a  barrel.] 
A  heavy  ship.  Siiaks. 

KE'TILE,  k^i'tl,  s.  [boT,  Saxon.]  A  vessel  in 
which  liquor  is  boiltd.  DnjUen. 

KE'TTLE,  k^t'tl,  s.  [used  by  Shakspeare  for]  Ket» 
tle-driiin.  Siuiks. 

KE'TILEDRL'M,  kJl'll-drflm,  s.  [kettle  and 
drum.]  A  drum  of  which  the  head  is  spread  over 
abodt  of  brass.  Sliaks. 

KEY,  k4,  s.  [co;j,''Saxon  ]— 1.  An  instrument  form- 
ed with  cavities  correspondent  to  tlie  wards  of  a 
lock.  Shaks.—i.  An  msirument  by  which  some- 
thing is  screwed,  or  turned.  Swift.— 3.  An  exxila- 
nation  ol  an)  thin;;  diiticull.— 4.  The  parts  ot  a 
musical  instrument  which  are  struck  with  the 
fingers.  Famela.—S.  [In  inusick.]  Is  a  certain 
tone  whereto  every  coj-ipositioo,  whether  long  or 
sliort,  ought  to  be  fitted.  Harris,— d.  [Kaye,  Uut. 
quia,  French.]  A  bitiik  raised  perpenuicular  tor 
tile  ease  of  lading  and  unlading  ships.  JJrytlen. 

KEY,  k4,  s.  [In  bouii).]  ihe  husk  eoniainiiig  th« 
seedofanash.  £wW(/(/. 

KE'YAGE,  kii.ije,  s.  [from  key.]  Money  paid  for 
Iving  at  the  k.  y.  Ainsxvorih. 

KEVHO'LE,  ki'hiU,  s.  [key  and  hole  ]  The  perfo- 
ration in  the  door  or  lock  through  which  the  key 
is  put.  Prior. 

KE'VSTONE,  ki'stine,  s.  [key  and  stone.]  The 
middle  stone  of  an  arch.  Moxon. 

KIBE,  kylbe,  s.  [from  kerb,  a  cut,  German.]  An 
ulcerated  ihilblain;  a  chap  in  the  heel. 

Kl'BED,  kyio'd,  a.  [from  kibe.]  'Iroubled  with 
kibes. 

To  KICK,  kik,  v.-  *•  [kauchen,  German.]  To  strike 
with  the  loot.  Stvijt. 

'i'o  KICK,  kik,  V.  n.  To  beat  the  fool  in  anger  or 
coiiiei.^pt.    Tillotson. 

KICK,klu,  s.  [Iron,  the  verb.]  A  blow  with  the  foot. 
JJryUeii. 

Kl'CKKK,  IvlK'uir,  s.  [from  kick.]  One  who  strikes 
with  Ins  fnui. 

Kl'CKING,  hiking,  s.  The  act  of  kicking  wiih  the 
foot . 

KICK  .H.WV,  kik'shAw,  s.  [a  corruption  of  qnel- 
que  chose,  Fr.  loiMetlinig.]— I  Sointthing  iiiicom- 
iiioii;  fantastical;  something  ridiculous.  .\liU.o»t~ 
2.  A  dish  so  changt'd  by  the  cookery  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  unown.   I'l-ntun, 

Kl'CKSV-WICKbEY,  ulk  >4-wlk-si,  9.  A  made 
W011I  in  riibiule  an»l  disdain  o.  a  wife.  S/iaks. 

KID,  kid,  s.  [kill,  Danish.]— 1-  Ihe  young  •!'  a  goat. 
S/jrnxcr.—2.  [From  cidwlen,  Welsh,  a  .iiggoi.]  A 
bundle  ot  lieutli  orfnr^e. 

7'o  KID,    kid,  V.  a.  [fruin  tlie  uoun.]  To  bring  fortli 

kid>. 
KI'DbER,  klil'.fir,   s.    An  engrosser  of  corn  to  en- 
hance its  (.rice.  Aimu'Oiih. 
Kl'DDLlNC;,kiil'illliig,  s.  A  young  kid.  IV.  Broicue. 

Tu  KIDNA'P,  kid'i.ap.  V.   ».    [Iiom    kind,    Dut.  a 
child,  and  nap.]  To  steal  children;  to  steal  huiuua 
beings. 
KIDNA'PPER,  kil'nl|i-par,«.  [from  kidnap.]  One 

will)  steals  liiiniaii  neings.  Sjiedator. 
Kl'UNEY,kiil'i.4.    8.— 1.  'I'lieieare  two  innumtier, 
one  (01  e:ich    side;   they   have  the   same  figutv  as 

*kiiliiey)H-«ns;  iheir  lent;th  is  four  or  fise  lingerj, 
tlieir  breadth  three,  and  their  thickness  two:  thr 
right  is   under  the  fiver,  and  the  left  lunler  (he 
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tplci-n.  Tlio  au^  of  the  kidneys  is  to  separate  tlic 
iirint-  fi-om  tht  blood.  Ot.ii,cti.—2.  Bate;  kiiid;  in 
ludii .(lus laiifruagi-.  L'Kid-nnge. 

Kl'DAEYHEAN,   hlit'iii-biiir,  s.  An  herb.   Miller. 

KI'UNtVVKICH,  Klii'iii-vJtsb,  7 

Ki'UNiAWOUI,  kJd'iii-wdrt,    5 
Plants.  Ainm-orlli. 

Kl'LUfcHXilX,  kii'dJr-kfn,  s.  [.kindekin,  a  baby, 
Dutch.]  A  small  barrel.  Dryden,- 

To  KILL,  k?l.  V.  a.  Lcptllaii,  Saxon.]— 1  To  deprive 
of  lil'e;  toput  to  death  as  an  as«-'»i.  ■'^^"''•— *•  '". 
destroy  aiiin>aU  (or  tbod.  Shaks.—S.  To  tli-piivt  of 
lite  as'a  cause  or  iiistruiiient.  Boron.— 4.  To  de- 
priveofvrgelative  orotber  luotion,  or  acli%'e  quali- 
ties. I'luijei . 

Kl'LLEH,  kiriAr.  s.  [from  kill.]  One  that  deprives 
or  lite.  Sii.'tiey-  (Valler. 

Kl'LLOW,  kil'lJ,  s.  Ati  tarth  of  a  blackish,  or 
deep  blue  culour.  IVuodrjai  il. 

KILN,  kll,s.  [cy.ii.buxoii.]  A  stove;  a  fabrick,  form- 
ed tor  adJiiitliiig  heat,  in  oider  to  dry  or  burn 
things.  Bacon. 

5"oKI'LSDRY,  kll'drl,  v.  n.  [kiln  and  dry  .J  To  dry 
byiiiesin  of  a  kiln.  Morlimtr, 

KlLl',  kilt,  (or  killed.  Spctmer, 

Kl'MbO,  ulii.'Lo,  ;i.  [a  schewbo,4talian.]  Crooktd 
bei.t;  arched.  Arbtdhttut. 

KIN,  k  ill,  s.  [oyjine.  Sax.]- 1.  Re  aiion  either  of 
cunsi.iig:ninity  or  affinity.  Bacuri.—2.  Relatives; 
those-  of  the  same  race.  Dryiku—i.  A  relation; 
one  related.  Davits-— i.  The  same  jjenerai  class 
Boyle-— 5.  A  diminutive  dttcrmiiiauou  irom  kmd, 
as  child,  Dutch. 

KIND,  kyiud,  a.  [Irom  cynne.  relation,  SaNon.]- 1. 
Benevolent;  fillid  with  gentrai  good-will.  South.— 
2.  Favourable; beiitticent.  Luu. 

KIND,  k)liid,  s.  [cynne,  Saxon. J— 1.  Race;  gene- 
nerical  class.  Hookei—2,  Particular  naturt.  Baker. 
—3.  Natural  state.  Bacon.  Arbitthnol.—i.  Nature; 
natural  detirminalioii.  Shaks.-S.  Manner;  way. 
Bacon.— t.  Sort.  Bacon. 

To  KI'NULE,  kin'dl,  v.  a.— 1.  To  set  ou  fire;  to 
light;  to  make  to  burn.  King  C'liarlrs.—2.  To  in- 
flame the  passions;  to  exasx)erate;  to  animate.  Da- 
niel- 

To  KI'NDLE,  klii'dl,  v.  n.  [cinnu,  Welsh;  cyn»e- 
Im.  Suxon.]— 1.  To  catch  tire.  Uai,i/i.—2.  [From 
e.  luiiui,  Saxon.]  To  hringfortli. 

Kl'NnLKK,  kli>d'(ll-dr,  s.  [from  kindle]  One  that 
lit;hts;  one  wl'Oii.tiain'-s.  Gny.  ^ 

Kl'NDLKSS,  kvliid'iJs,  s.  [kintflliidlcss.]  Unnatu- 
ral. SliaU.      ' 

KrwULV,  k)lnci'li,  ad.  [from  kind.]  Benevolently; 
fa^  iirai)ly;uil!i  good  will.  .i'/uik.f. 

Kl'NDLY,  kjliid'U,  a.  [from  kind.]— 1.  Homoge- 
nral;  ccingiii^al;  landivd.  HarnmotuU—2.  Bland; 
mild;  lolteiiirg.  D'yilcn. 

Kl'NDNKSS,  kviiiri'n^s,  s.  [from  kind.]  Benevo- 
l«u  L;btntticeiite;  lood-will;  love.  Colhcr. 

Kl'NDRED,  kLi'drJtl,  s.  [cyiijiuie,  Saxon.]-l.  Re- 
lation by  biith  cr  marriagt-;  cognation;  affinity. 
Dryrkri-—2.  Relation;  sort,  5/raAj.— 3.  tttlativts. 
Denhnm. 

Kl'NUKKD,  kln'dr?d,  a.  Congeneal;  related;  cog- 
nat'  .  Dryden. 

KINE,  kylm-,  s.  plur.  from  cow.  Ben.  Junson. 
KING,  king,  3.   [cunning,   or     cyning,    Tent.]—!. 
Mniwrch;  supreme  goveiiour.  Pipe-— 2.  It  is  tiken 
by  Boron  in  the  frmiiiine;   Mpriiirc  also  ts.— 3.  A 
card   with   the   pictur.-   of  a   king.— 4.    KING  at 
Artm,  or  of  heralds,  a  principal  officer  at  wrms,  ot 
whom  there  arc  three;  Garter,   Norroy,  and  Cla- 
reiicieux.  I'hil'ip^. 
To  KING,  kin;;,  v. a.  [fiom  the  noun.]— 1.  To  siip- 
pl^-  with  a  knig.    Sliak-i.—2,   To   nwke  royal;    to 
ram-  to  royalty.  Sl.aks. 
KI'NG  AI'PLK,  kl  .p'4p-pl,5.  A  kind  of  apple. 
Kl'NGCRAFT,  klng'kiail,  s.  [kingaiid  craft.]  The 

act  of  f^o\erning. 
KI'NGCUP,  kiiig'kap,  s.  [king  and  ctip.]  A  flow- 
er. 
Kl'NGDO.M.  klng'dftin,  i.  [fj-oin  king]-!.  The  do- 
minion of  a  king;  the  territories  subject  to  a   inu- 
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narch.  Shaks  —2.  A  dilTerent  class  or  order  of  b> 
ings,  as  tlie  mineral  AiM^t/om.  Locke. — 3.  A  region; 
a  tract.  Shaks, 

KI'NGDOMEl).  klng'dftmd,  a.  [ft-om  kingdom.] 
Proud  of  akiiifly  |)o\ver.  Shaks. 

Kl'NGFISHKR,klng^li,h-ai,  s.  A  specie*  of  bird. 
May. 

KI'NGLIKE,  Klnp'llke, )  a. 

Kl'i\GLV,  kJng'lt,  i 

,  [from  king.]— 1.  Royal;  sovereign;  monarcIiicaU 
Shaks-— 2  Belonging  to  a  king.  Shaks.— 3.  Nol>le; 
august.  Sidney. 

Kl'NGLY,  kliig'14,  ad.  'With  an  airoi  royalty;  with 
51111.  riowr  uignily.  Diimiad. 

KINGSE'VIL,  kliigi-c'vll,  s.  [king  and  enk]  A 
scrofulous  distemper,  in  which  the  glands  are  ul- 
ctraled,  coniiiionly  believed  to  be  cured  by  the 
touch  of  the  Kiig.  llisemun. 

KI  NGSHIP,  Ulng'shfp,  s-  [Irom  king.]  Royalty; 
moil  rcby   King  Charles.  South. 

KI'NGSPEAU.kingz'spii'.-,  s.   A  plant.  Miller. 

Kl'NGSTONK,  klng/'stoiie,  s.  A  Jish.  Ainsw. 

Kl'NSFOLK.  kjnz'lokc,  s.  [kin  and  tblk.]  Re- 
lations; those  who  are  of  the  same  family.  Specta- 
tor. 

KI'NSMAN,  k!nz'm3n,  s.  [kin  and  man.]  A  man 
of  the  same  race  or  family. 

Kl'NSWOMAN,  klnz'wAm-ftn,  $.  [kin  and  woman.] 
A  ft- niale  relation,  Dennis. 

KIliK  kSrk,  s.  [cypci-,  SaxoD.]  An  old  word 
lor  a  church,  yet  retainctl  in  Scotland.  Cleave- 
land. 

Kl'K  ILE,  kJr'tl,  s.  [cyjicel,  Saxon.]  An  upper  gar- 
ment;a  giiwn.  Slinks. 

ToKISS,  kis,  V,  a.  [cusan,  Welsh;  xj^.]- 1.  Te 
touch  with  the  Ijiga  Sidney.— 2.  To  treat  with  fond- 
ni  ss.  S/iaks.—sJtto  touch  genti),  Shaks. 

KISS,  kls,  s.  [i"rom  the  verb.]  Salute  given  by  join- 
ing lips.  Dryden. 

Kl'SSER,  kls'sdr,  s.    [from  kiss.]    One    that  kis- 

KI'SSINGCRUST,    kls'sinp-krflst,  «.  [kissing  and 

crust.]  Crust  'ormi-d  where  one   loaf  in  the  oven 

touches  another.  King's  Cookery. 
Kl  I,   kit,    s.  [kittc,    Dutch.]- 1.     A   laige  bottle. 

Skinner,— 2.  A  s.nall  diiuinutlve  fiddle  Grew. — 3. 

A  small  womlen  vessel. 
KIT'CA  I",  Llt-kit,  s.  A    technical  term  withpaint- 

ters  of  por'iaits.  for  that  size  of  canvass  which  is 

between'!.;    serving  (or  a  mere  head,  and  what  b 

appropriated  to  a  h  If  length 
Kl'TCi'tN.  klish'ln,  s.  [ki  gin,  Welsh;  cui'iiin-,  Fr.] 

The    room   in  a  house  wheie  the   jirovisions  are 

cook'  d  Hooker. 
KI'  rCHENGARDEN.    kttsh'iii-gar-dn,  s.  fkitcben 

and  g;irdeii  ]  Gadtnin  which  the  esculent  plants 

an-  I't-odiictd-  S/ieclotor 
Kl'lCHflKMAlD,  kitsh'ln.mide,  ».  [kitchen  and 

mnid.]  A  cookmaid. or  underodok. 
KITCHENil  UFF,  kltshin-siftf,  s.  [kitchen   and 

stufl'.]  The  f-tt  of  meat  stummed   off  the  pot,  or 

gather  d  not  tit  thedripi.mer-pan. 
ICI' rCUKNWKNCH,    kItsh'itn-wSnth,    s.  [kitchen 

and  wt'Ucli.  |  Scullion;  m»id  employetl  to  clt  an  the 

instruments  of  cookerv.  Shaks- 
KI'ICHENWOUK,  kJt'sh'ln-wflrk,  s.   [kiichtn   and 

work.]  Cookerv;  woik  done  in  the  kitchen. 
KITE,  kyltt.  s.  [i)  t..,   Saxon.]— 1.   A  bird  of  proy 

that  infests    the    furms,  and   steals    the  chickens. 

GrC!V.—2.  A   name  of  reproach  dt-nominiting  ra- 

pacity. — 3.  A  fictitious  biixl  mude  of  paper    Cov.  of 

the  'I  vnipie. 
KI'TESFOOT,  kvites'fiif.  s.  A  plant.  Ainsiv. 
KIT'TEN,  klt'tn,'  s.  [katitkcn,  Dutch.]  A  V""'K  cat. 

Prior,  , 
To  Kl'TTEV,  kft'tn,  v,   n.  [fi-oin    the  noun.]   To 

brin?  forth  vouiigcats.  Shake. 
To  KLICK,  kiln,  v.  n.   'Jrum    cl.ick.]  To  make  a 

smalt  sharp  noise, 
Ti;  KNAB,nab,  v.  a.  [knappen,  Dutch.]   To  bite, 

/."  \'.si)'jni,c. 
KNACK.  !i»iv,  8.  [cnee,  WifeU;  cupjtni5.\  skill,  Sax- 
on.]—l.   A  little  machine;  a  petty  contrivance;  a 

toy.  Shukspeartr'i,  A  readiness,  an  habitual  ia- 


KNI 


KKO 


ni,  mOve,  nJt,  n8t;— t&be,  t&h,  hftU;— ill;— pJiViuI;— ///in,  'I'Hir. 


cifiiy;  a  lucky  clwcteniy'  ^"  ^omon.— 3.   A  nice 

irick.  Popt. 
To  KWACK,  HJlk.  V.  li.  [fiMm  the  noim.]  To  make  a 

s'larp  t(i)ii;k.nQi»'',ns  wlit-ii  »  stick  bituks, 
KNA'CKKK.tiak'kftr.s.  [from  kn;ii:k.>-l.  A   mas- 

tci' nt' Hiiiali  wprk>    Morlima- .—i.  [lienio,  l^iiu.] 

A  riipriiinJ<tr.  Airwvoilh. 
KNAG,  liiig, s.  [kii:i£, a  wjiit.Daiiiih]  A  liai-d  knot 

ii)  viX'tt. 
KNA'GGV,  nj^'fii,    a.  [rioni    kiiaj.]   JCuotty;  set 

vilh  liRid  miifrh  knots.      '/ 
KNAV,  rvSp.  s.    [ciiBp,  Welsh,  a    protuberance.]  A 

protuhtiJHc  ;  a  swelling  pi'or.iiniac-.    Hccun- 
7'«KJ>'A.P,  nAp,  V.   0.   [kniippt-ii,   r-iin;!i.J— 1.  To 

bi:e;  to  l>re;ik  short.  Common  l'iCi/ei\~2,  [kitaa]), 

Kr»e.]  Tu.-ti-ike  so  as  to  inHkc  a  sliarp  ncijst:  Jiiic 

tliut  orbieiikiiiff.  Bacon. 
'/'o  K N  A  P, Tiil^),  V.  IV.   To  make  u  short  sUfir;)   uoise. 

Hifn>;nn. 
To  KNA'PI'LE,  ivap'pl,  V.  n.  [fioni  knaj).]  To  biviik 

09' with  .hai-p  <[uiok  )!oi«ie.  /((njiy«rtA. 
KNA'PSACK,  ndi/>.ik,  ».  [IVurakuappcii,  to  eat.] 
■ri'ht'  Iwijwliich  a  soldiei- cari'ie*  oilhis, bucki.a  bajj 

of  i>roM<)uns.  Kini;  C/inrUs, 
KNA  PW.KJED,  iiap'wHd.  «.  A  piatit.  Miller. 
KNAHE,  j\ive,  5.  [knot-,  German.]  A  bfiiJ  knot, 
KNAVE.  naiTJ,  s.  (cTinjpa,  Saxoc.]— 1.  A  bo>;  a  male 

cliiM— -.  A  servant.  Both  oWiitie-  Sidnti/.—i.  A 
jiefty  rstscal;  a  ecoiindi*!.  Soiitlu—4.  A   c;iril  with 

a  «.ldirr  painted  on  it.  Hudibras. 
KNA'VfiUY,  r)i'vai-4,  s.   Lf'Om  .l<n.ive.]— 1.  Dislio- 

Jitstv;  tricks;  petty   villany.  Siuiks-—2.    Mlsdiiev- 

oiis  irifks  Of  pi-sclices.  Shaks. 
KNA'VISH.  iii'vjsb,  a.  [froni  knav*-.]— l-  Dislionest; 

wickc-d;  fraudiilunt.  7'o/)C.— 2.  Wasgl.vli;  iniscliit\- 

Qu».    S/mksfleart: 
K.NA'VISHLY,   nVrl-h-li,  ful.    [fVoiu   knavish.]-!. 

Dishoiirstlri    frauuHiJuntly.^*^    Waggi.tWy;    niis- 
-     chievously. 

;j,To  KM  BAD,  niid.v.  a.  [cntEttati,  Slaxon.]   To  beat 
;•    or  r»incle  any  sti'.ft' Of  subttfcnce.    Donne. 
KNC'ADlNGl.UOUGH,    r,4id'lng-lr3r,   s.    [fcni.ia 

and  trousrh.j  A  trough  in  which  the  paste  ol  hieail 

ii  worked  u.ij'i'iher.  ExoUas. 
KNKB.  ui4,  s.  [cneop,  .Saxon.]—!.  The  joint  where 

the  l«g  isjoinrtl  to  the  thigh.  Bnfoii.— 2.  A  knueW 

rpipce  of  timber  growing  crooktd,  ai>d  so  eiittliat 

thetnink  and  branch  make  an  angle.   Emoit. 
To  KNKE,  iiJi,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  supplicate 

by  kaot'lii.g.  Sliiikipenrc. 
.'CNKK-CHOOK.1NG,   ri4'kr66k-!ng,  a.  [knee  .nnd 

crook.J  Olnuquiuiis.  S/uiks. 
XNK'Bl).  nJJd,  a.  [fro»  knee.]— 1.  Having  knees; 

u',!n-ki)eciL—2,  Having  joints;  as  A'nc«/ grass. 
KNK'KDKEP,   nii'diip,   B.   [knee  and  (leep.]— 1. 

Uisingto  tU«.'kn<*«t.— 2.  Sunk  to   the  knees.  Urijtl. 
KNK'EHOLM.  nii'hime,  s.  An  herb. 
KNR'KPAN,  cii'pJn,  s.  [knee   and  pan.')     A  little 

round  l>one«t  iKo  knee,  aU.ut  two>''uicbcs  bitr.iil. 

pretty  thick,  a  little   couvix   on  hoth    sides,   ai.d 

eovert'd  wilb  a  smooth   cartilage  on  its  I'oreside. 

puiiinj. 
'/'u'kNK.KI.,  niil,  V.    n.  [from  knee.]    To   perform 

tin:  net  of  t'enuflectiiin;  to  b<-nd  the  knee. 
KNK'liTHIIiV'l'E,   nii'lrlb-fiie,  s.  [knee  and  tri- 
bute.] Ctunnni'Clion;  wor&liip  or  uUisiuice   shown 

bv  kiieelin);;.  AJiltoru 
KNKLL,  nil,  ».  [enil,  Wilsli;  cnyDan,  Saxon.]   The 

souimI  oi  a  bell  iung  at  a  funeral.  Cuu'lfj. 
KNEW,  ni.  The  preterite iif  know. 
KNIb'E,iilii.,  s.  iilurnl   knives,  [cjiij:,  Saxon. "^     A 

initrutnenl  edged  and  pointetl,  wlirrewith  meat 

cut.  H'a:ts. 
KNIGHT,  nlte,  s.  fcniht,  Saxon.]—!.  A   man 

vmiced   to  a  certain  degree  of  niilitnry  rank. 

was  anciently  the  ciistoui  to  kni^thi  every  man  ni 

liirtune.  In  England  kiiighlhuotl  coftl°ei-i  the  title 

of   «r:  as,  sir   'l'honia!i,   sir  Uichard.   Wlien  ilie 

name  \vas  not  knowii,  it   wai   usual  to  tay,  jrir 

knight.  DanUi.—2.   Among  us   tlie  order   ol  grn- 

t|vi;Den  nett  to  the  nobility,  except  t)ui  buruuuts.— 

.*}..  A  (jhumpion.  lirayton. 
KNIGHT  £r^an^  nltti'J^r'rditt.  A  waiulei^ii^Jknigh'.. 

Denlium,  Iludtlfas. 
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KMGnr  Lrraiury,  nht-h'r^M-tl,  [frominiffjil- 
orani.]    I'he  eluritciei'  or   nianners  of  >valKlekV<E 
knights.  DvrriJi. 
KM(.,HT  of  tJw  Post,  n!u'.    A   hinliii;- iwidtDCe. 

Si>iit/i. 
KNIGFIT  of  I  he. U:  re,  nlte.  The  represd.tative  of  a 
loiiniy  ill  piirliji))if!ii:  J|c  (orinerly  was  a  uiilitiiry 
ki'.iglii,  hut  I'ow  (:uy  iniin  hi^vin^aiiett^ittf  in  laitd 
ol'si^  buiidivd  pi)!)U(ls  a  ytHr^s(|KaUtied. 
To  iiNlGHT,  nV..,  v.  a.  [I'ljiMu  iheiieUn.]    To  cre- 
ate one  •>  k'li-'i'..    ll'^JIun.    ' 
KNT'GHTI.Y,iiiti;'le.  a..[l'|om  kniiihu]  IJtfiltiliga 

kninlii;  bt-sieimnf/  H,kvif;lit.  .i'ulney.  '' 

ICNrGnrUOOlJ,  i.llc'hnU,   s.  [r.oin  knighl]  T.'hs 

eiiiiiacm  or  digiiliv  ol' a  knii;hi.  Hen  Jotisjii. 
JCjSl'GIi'iXKSS,  )i5u/l8s,  a.  [trom  kuiKhl.]  Uiibe- 

,eo;u)ns:a  kniglit.  Ol.isolet-..  ■'>j>inscr. 
To  KNI  T.  iih,  \.  fi.  [prei.r.  knit  or  kiijiiid,  [cjiitc^ii, 
Sa.xon.j— 1.  To  make  or  unite  by  texiuru  wiihou: 
a  l.j^iu.  WuWfr  — 2.  |To  tie.  Shaks.— ^.  To  jiiin;  to 
■unite,  iAc/.j-.— 4.  'i'uiiitiiivdui.  /Idcliion.—s'.  To  tie 
up.  Acts. 
To  tNlT,  nit,  V.  n.— 1.  To  weave  without  a  loom. 

/Jrj/den.— 2.  To  join;  to  close;  to  unite-  Shaks. 
KNIT,  nit,  s.  [fnrr  (he  vtrb.]  'IVxiure.  ShnAs. 
K.Nl'TTEU.  :ijt'tf:r,5.  [I'uim  Unit.]  One  who  weaves 

or  knits.  Slj0t.il>i:cirv, 
KNI'TTlNGNEEDLE.nli'iliip-nJ4dl,  s.  [knit  and 
needle.]  A  wirs  which   women    use   iti  Ht:iltiu^- 
Arhutiinut. 
KNI'  I'Ti-E,  tiit'tl,  [frgm  ktiit.]  A  string  that  gathers 

a  purse  round.  Aiiiinorili. 
ENOH,n5b,  s.  [knoop,  Dutch.]  A  prottiberancc; any 

part  bluntlvri^ingaIlove  ihi;  rest.  Uny. 
KfsO'UnEO,  noUl.ft,  [IVcpin  knob]  Set  with  kBobs; 

haviiif;  pretnberanci  s.  Crew. 
KNO'i;:uNES:i.  n61)'b^^,5<,  s.  [from  knobby.]  The 

<Hi;ilitv  ol  ha\i"f,  knnb». 
KXO'IiiiY,    ndb'liJ,    a.   [horn    knob.]— 1.    Full  of 

knu'.is.— i.  ilai-d;  ';tubhorii.  Huv.il. 
To  KNOCK,  iilJk,  V.  n.  [enucian,   Saxon.]—!.    To 
cUsh;  to   be  driviMi  stKhicnly   tugeitier.   Betitl^y. — 
2.  To   l)t-at  as   at  a   door  (or  admittance.— 3.  Ta 
KNOCK   untler.   A  common  expression  denotiftg 
that  a  man  yields  or  submits. 
Ta  KNOCK,   ndk,  v.   a— 1.  To  afi'rct  or  chang«  in 
any  respect  by  blows.  Diyrleri.—Z,  To  d^stt  toge- 
ih-.r:  to  strike;  to  i.ollido  v>ith  a  sharp  11  oiSe.  DnjtI. 
J{07ce.--3.  To  KJS0(.:K  dotvu.  'I'o  tell  by  a   blow.— 
4.  Tu  KNOCK  on  the  head.    To   kill  by  a  blow;  to 
destroy.  Soulh. 
KNOCK,  nAt^  s,    [frnin   the    verb.]-!.   A    sudden 
siroki. ;  a  b'.ow.  Brmon.—Z.  A,l"ud  stroke  atadqot 
for  admission. 
KNO'CKEH,  Dak'kSr,  s.  [Ivnm  knock.]— 1.  He  that 
knocks.— 2.    1  be  hammir  which  hangs  at  iIk;  doHi 
for  snatcvrs  to  strikr.   Popf. 
To  KNOLL,  n6le,  v.  a.  [Ironi   km  II.]    Va  ring  the 

bell;  generally  (bra  fiiiitral.  Shnks. 
To  KNOLL,  n6h  ,  v.  n.    To  sound  us  a  hell.  Shnk». 
KNOLL.  nAle,s.  A  little  hill.  A.hi^jvoilh. 
KNOP,  n6p.  s.  [a  corruption  of  k«ap.]  Any  tufty 

top.  Ai:itworlfi. 
KNOT,  iiSt,  s.  [cnoera,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  complical'ioiv 
of  a  co;'d  or  suing  not  easy  to  be  disii>iangte<l. 
Addiion.—i.  Any  figure  of  which  the  lines  tre- 
ipiciiily  intcr.«tci  each  other.  Prir>:—3.  Any  bond 
or.iiss«icialionnr  union.  Cuw!cy.—4.  A  hard  jiart  in 
H  pit  ee  of  wood  caused  by  the  protubeiquc£  of  a 
Ix)!!^:!!.  and  consequently  by  a  tmusitrseilireotiefv 
of  the  (ibivs.  II'isdoiii.—5.  A  conlaler.ic);  an  asst)- 
ciatioii;  »  small  bantl.  Btn  Jnusuji.—O.  DilTlculty; 
intricacy.  Sauth.—l  An  intiigue,  or  difficult  per- 
jilrxity  of  aft'aii-s.  Dnjden.—S.  .\  cluster;  a  collec- 
tion. Drydeti. 
KNOT,  ii3(.  s.  [A  nautical  term  from  the  knots 
made  in  a  coi-d,  (k  longing  to  theniaghine  cjille^a 
tin-log.]  A  certain  disUkuce  sailed  over, a]is,>Ncring 
(o  a  mile  by  htnd. 
ToKKO'V,  n'dt,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  com- 
nlicate  in  knots.— 2.  'I'o  entangle;  to  perplex.— i. 
To  nniie.  Bniou. 
To  KNt)r,   nJt,  V.  n.— I.  To  form  iMnJi.^n^ts^  <* 


■f(> 


LA 


LAC 


Eiic,  tir,  liil,  tAu—iiii,  mil;— ^iliie;  pin;— 


jjyntiiu  veECtailon.   Noi-Hmer.-'i.  To  knit  knots 
(or  fiin(ri>ii. 
KNO'TBKHKYBUSH,  ndi'b?M4-bQsh,  s.    A  jibiit. 

Ainnvorth, 
ENO'TGHASS.  iidt'gils,  s.    [knot  airU  gra^s-]    ^ 

pianl. 
KNOTTED,  noi'tJcK  a.[tVom  knot.]   Full  ol  knots. 
KNOT  TINKSS,  n6t'ii-nis,  ».  [from  knotty.]  Ful- 

nej«  Ol  knots;  uneveuness;  intvicacv.  Penchnm. 
KNO'TIX  ndi' e,  a.  [fiom  knot.]— i.  Kiiil  o(  knots. 
Shak^—^.  Hani;  i-ugged.  Roice—2.  IntvicaU';  i>t.r- 
plcxptl;  difficult;  enibarrnss  (I.  liacon. 
to  KNOW,  iiA,  V.  a.  piftt-r.  I  kn.  w;  I  have  known, 
lutnpnn.  Saxon.]- 1.  To  perceive  with  certainly, 
wh.  ther  iniuitive  or  ilisrnisive.  LorAe— 2-  To   l>e 
inftirii!(..(l    of;  to   be    luught.     Milton  —i.    'I'o  dis- 
tinfrnish.  Locke.— i-  To   recogi;isc    Shaks.—S   To 
be  no  Blrani^er  to.     Sheiks,— b.    To  convtrse   with 
another  sox.— 7.   To  set  with  ai)i)rol)ftiioM.  Hosea. 
7bKNOVV,n6,  V.  n— 1.  To  have  cicar  «nd  certain 
J)eree|)tioii;  not  to  be  fluiilnfol.  Acts.— 2.  Not  to  be 
Ignorant.    Bacoiu—i.  To  be  in'ormed.  Shaks.—4. 
To  KNOW  fur.  To  have   knowledge   of.— S.  To 
Xi'NOW  of,   I'o  fikR  eofrnintna;  of. 
KNOW-NO  rWHAT,  ni'nii-hwdt,  ».  [ne    sai  quoi, 

Fr.]  Sci:nethin5  incMiiesnihle.  Suckling. 
KNO'WABLE,  ni'5-lil",  a-   [Ciom   WnOw]  Cogncsci- 

bte;  possii.lc  to  lie  <liscovere<l  or  uiid»;rs«iii(l. 
KVO'WER,  ni'ftr,  s.  riioni    know.]    One   who  ha^ 

skill  or  knowl.<ie;e.  Glanfille. 
KNO'WING,  iii'!:ie,   a.   [fi-o:n  know.]— 1.   Skiliiil; 
well  instructed;  remote  frotn  ignorance.   Boyle— 2. 
Conscious;  intelligent.    31'icknwre, 
KVO'WING.  ni'lnj;,;-.  ITrom  know.]  Knowletls^e. 
KNO'WINGI.Y.    niing-li,    ad.    [from    snowinEf.] 

Wirh  skill;  with  knu\vle<l^e.  Aiterhvry. 
KNO'WLEDGE,  ndl'iSdje.  or  ni'l?dje,  s.  [Prom 
know.]— 1.  Certain  iierevption.  Locke.— ^,  Learn- 
Unf^;  iltiiminaiion  of  the  niintt.  S/iaks,—3.  Skill  in 
any  thine;.  Shaks.—4.  Acquaintance  with  any  fact 
or  any  person.  Sid.—i,  Cognisance;  notice.  Ben 
Sanson.— d.  Information:  power  of  knowing.  Sid. 
2'oKNO'WLEDGE,  nSl'lJdje,  v.  a  [not  in  uso.]  To 

.■>ci<nowlwlge;  to  avow.  Bacon, 
yto  KNU'UBLE,  ndb'bl,  r.a.  [Uniplcr,  Danish.]  To 

boat.  Skiimcr, 

KNU'CKLR,    nfik'kl,  s.    [cnuele,   Saxon.]—!.  The 

joints  of  the  fingers  jirotuberaiit  when  the  fingers 

close.  Garth.— i.  The    knee  joint  of  a  calf.  Uncun. 

'  —3.  The  articulation  or  joint  of  a  plant.  Bacon. 

'foKNU'CKLE,  nfik'kl,   v.  n.  [from,Abe  noun.]  To 

submit. 
IvNU'CKLED,  nflk'kM,  a.  [from  knuckle]  Jointed. 

Bacon, 
IvNUFF,  nft.';  s.  A  lout.  An  old  word.  Hayxvard. 
KNUR,  nftr.  ? 

KNURLK,nfirk>,  S'" 
[finor.Gcnuan.]  A  knot;  a  hard  substance.  Wood, 
tfai  rf. 
KONKD,  kind.  For  knew.  S/jCiiscr. 
KO'RAN,  ki'rin,  s.  The  aleoran,  the  Bible  of  the 

Malioinetans. 
To  KYD,  kid,  V.  B.  [cu?5,  Sax.]  To  know.  Spcn. 


L. 


Lit.  A  liquid  consonant,  which  |>rcsorvcs  nl- 
»  ways  the  same  sound  in  En^^liOi. 
At  the  cndofamotiosyllable  it  is  alwaya  doubled; 
as,sJiaU,  j?/7!;  except  after  a  diphthong;  an.  fait, 
feel.  In  a  woi-d  of  more  sjllibles  it  is  written  sin- 
ele;  as,  channel,  taiuil,  U  i.<  sometime*  put 
before  e,  and  sounded  fefl>lv  afur  it;  as,  biblc,mt. 
t.\,  filw,  iuterj.  Set; look;  bilioM.  4'iaA.v. 


LA'BDANUM,  labdJ-nim,  s.  A  rain  ■&  tJie  saijltr 
kind.  This  juice  e.\sii(iates   from  a  low  spreading- 
shrnh,  of  the  cistdt  kind,  in  Crete.    Hill. 
To  LA'BKFY,  iab'4  fi,  v.   a.  [labcfacio,  Latin.]  To 
Utaken;  lu impair. 

LA'BEL,  li'.>5l,  s.  [labellnm,  Latin.]-1.  A  small 
slip  or  .scrip  of  writiiisf.  Sluiks.—i  Any  tJiing  ap- 
pendant to  a  lai-^er  writing.  Ayliffe. — 3.  [In  iaw«j 
A  ii.inow  slip  of  pH|>ei' or  parcliment  affixed  too 
deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  hold  the  appending; 
seal.  Harris. 

LA'BENI.  li'hJnt.a.  [labens,  Latin.]  Sliding;  glid- 
din^r;  siipiii.ig    hkt. 

LA'BI.AL,l\'l)4.4l,  a  [labialis,  Latin.]  Uttered  b^ 
tliellps.  Holder. 

LA'BIAI  EO,  iJ'bM  iSd.a.  [tabiam,  Latin.]  Foriu. 
ixl  with  lips, 

LA'BIODEN'TAL,  li-!)4.6din'i5l,  a.  [labium  an« 
Ocnt^lis,  Latin.]  FoiineU  or  pronounced  by  theco- 
oMerHtiun  ofth."  lips  and  teetii.  Holder, 

LA'BOKANf,  Ub'bo-iant,  s.  [laljoraus,  Latla.]  A 
cliyi.iist.     Boyle. 

LA'BORATOKV,  l^l/bi-ij-tflr-i,  s.  [laboratoire, 
French  ]  A  cliymisl's  workroom.  Bnjle, 

LA'BORIOUS,  la  b^ii-is,  a.  [laborifcux,  French; 
Uburiosus,  Latin.]— 1.  Diligent  in  work;  assidu- 
ous. Si!uth.—2.  Kequiiing  labour;  tiresome;  not 
easv.  Dry  den, 

LABO'RIOUSLY,  U-bfi'ri-as-lJ,  ad.  [from  labori- 
ous.] With  labour;  with  toll.   Decay  of  I'iety. 

LABORIOUSNESS,  ia-b3'r4.As-nJs,  s.  [from  labo- 
rious.]—] Toilsomcness;  difficulty.  Decay  oj' Pie- 
ty.—2    Diligeiii.e;  assiduitv. 

LA'BOUR,  li'bAi,  s  [labeuV, French;  labor,  Latin.] 
—1.  The  act  of  doing  what  re<iuires  a  painful  ex- 
ertion of  strength;  pains;  toil.  Shnks.—2.  Work  to 
be  done.  Hooker.—^.  Work  done;  perforiiiauee. — 
4.  Exercise;  motion  with  some  degree  ofviolencei 
Harvey.— 5.  Childbirth;  travail.  South. 

To  LA'BOUR,  li'bdr,  v.  n.  [laboro,  Latin.]— I.  To 
toil;  to  act  with  painful  effort.  Shaks.—Z.  To  do  ■ 
work;  to  take  pains.  Eccius.—S.  To  move  with 
difficulty.  Glanville.-i.  'I'o  be  diseased  with.  Ben 
Jonson.-S,  To  b»  in  distress*  to  be  pressed. 
ll''ake,—6.  Tu  be  in  childbirih;  to  be  iu  travail. 
Dri/ilcn. 

To  LA'BOUR,  li'bilr,  v.  a.— l.  Toworkat;to  move 
with  difficulty.  Clarendon — 2.  To  beat;  to  bela- 
bour. Orydcn. 

LA'BOURER,l.\'bai-fti-,  s.  [laboureur,  French.]— 

1.  One  who  is  employed  in  coarse  and  toilsome 
work.  Swift.— 2.  One  who  takes  pains  in  any  em- 
jfloynient.  Granville. 

LA'BOURSOME,  iVbftr-sflm.  a.  [from  labour.] 
Made  with  great  labour  and  diligence.  Shaks, 

LA'BR.\,  li'l.i a,  s.  [Spanish.]  A  hp.  .JArtA-v. 

LA'BYRINTH,  iab'l>8r-lnt/i,  s.  [labyriiithus,  LatJ 
A  nia7.r';  a  placu  formed  with  inextricable  winO- 
iiigi.  /Janhf,  Ocnhntn. 

LAC,  lik,  s.  Lac  is  of  three  sorts.  1.  The  stick /<jr. 

2.  The  seed/nc.  .3.  The  shell  fac.  Hilt, 

LACE,  lijo,3.  [lacet,  Frciicli.]— I.  A  string;  a  cord. 

Spcn.ier,—2.  A  si^are;  agin.  Fairfax.— 3.    A  plaii- 

c<l  string,  with  which  women  fasten  their  clothes. 

Sri}ift.~4.  Ornameuts  of  fine  thnad  euriouslrwo- 

<eii.  Bacon.— 5.  Texture  of  thread  with  gold  and 

silver.  Her.— 6.  Sugar.  A  cant  word.  Prior, 
TuLACE,  lAstr,v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  fasten 

wiihja  stiiiig  run  through  eyelet   holes.  Congreve. 

—i.  'I'o  adorn  with  gold  or  silver  textures  sewed 

on.   Shaks.—3.     'I'o  embellish   with  variegations. 

Shaks.—\.  To  beat.  VEstrange, 
LA'CED  Mutton,  lisiL^m&t'tn.  An  old  word   for  a 

whore.    Shakspcare. 
LA'CEMANjlije'man,  s.  [Iac«  and  roan,]  One  who 

dials  ill  lace.  Addison, 
LA'CERABLE,    l4s'b8r-4-bl,    o.    [Ibom    laceiaie.J 

Such  us  may  be  torn.  Harury. 
Tu  LA'CKHA  TE,  iSs's^r-ite,  v.  a.  [laccro,  Latjn.J 

To  tear;  tt>  rend.  Derhnni, 
LACERA'TION,  lis-sli-i'shAn,  s.  [from  lacerate.] 

—I.  I'he  act  of  tearing  or  rendioff.— 2..  The  brett^i 

nimle  by  ttaring.  Atlntthnnr. 


LAD 
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~nA,  mivc,  nAr,  n6t;-tftlx-,  (ib,  hull;— 41l;— piuinJ,— /Aiii,  Tfrii. 


j:<.i'CI!;ii<vriVE.   ia>'sir-J-tiv,  a.  [ri-cim  lae-'iato.] 

T<-ai-inif;  liaiinj;  ifie  jiowf  r  to  tear.  Harvnj. 
£A'.,HKlM/£,14k'ii-nii,  s.  [Latin.]  Tlu-  name  of  a 

dulrfiil  note  in  m(i<icU> 
tA'CMKYMAL  lavkri-.iil.a.  [l.ichryuiEl.Fivnch.] 

Generating  te«rj-  Cheijnc. 
LA'CHRYMARY,t4<i'K.;4-;ii4.iS,  a.  [lachijnis,  IJJt.j 

Containing  tears.  Aitiiistn. 
tACHllYMA'TlON,      l4k-kvi-in.Vs!iftn,    9.     [iV.nn 
lactiryma,  Latin.]   TUe  act  oCwsvping;,  or  shotl- 
(line  tfai-s. 
LA'CHRYMAIORY,  llk'kij  tna-cfii^,  s.   [bdiiy- 
ina'oriT,  Fr.]  A  v^^se'i  ia  winch  leare  aif  gatlieied 
to  thr  honour  ot  the  drad. 
LA'CI'NiATKD,  li  sln'ii4-4-t5d,  n.    [from  laeinia, 

Lutln.]  Adnnied  with  fringes  and  l«>rilerj. 
TaLACK,  lik,  v.  a.  [laetken,  to  less-ii,  Oiiicli.]  To 

want;  to  ni»ii;  to  be  without.  Daniel. 
To  LACK,   lik,  v.  11.— 1.   I'o  be  in   wa.it.  Common 

Prnyer,—^.  To  be  wanting.  Geiifsis. 
J.ACK,  )ik,  s.   [from  the  verb.]  Want;  need;  failure. 

HooKer. 
I!.At:K,  lik,  s.   [in  India]     A    hundred  thousand. 
Thon;?'!  this    woriJ  be  cliietly  nsi-d   i<f  rujiees  and 
pa;;o(iB?,  it  is  ecpially  ai>|iUta\)le  10  gthei-  tliiiijc'- 
LA'CKBliAlN,  14;<  br.\i.e,  s.  [lack  and  brain,]  One 

that  wants  wit.  9AnAM'/*?-.';c 
L-VCKKK,   lAk'k&r.  s.  A  iiind    of  varnisii,  which, 
spiead  upon  a  white   substance,   exhibits   a   gold 
colour. 
T«  LACKER,  UkTsfir,  v.  a.  [from  the  naun.]  To 

do  over  with  lacker.  I'ope. 
r.A'CKEY,  Llii'ki,  s.  [Ucquais  French,  j  An  atteivl- 

ines..T«"ant;  afoot  boy.  Dryrkn. 
roLA'CK;:Y,l4k'ki,  V.  a.  [fixiin  the  noun.]  To  at- 

teml  servilely.   Milton. 
Tv  LA'CKEY,  i4..'k4,  v.  n.  To  net  as  a  foot-boy;  to 

pav  servile  attendance.  Snnilys. 
E.-^'CKLINKN,    l4k'lln-iilii,   a.    [lack    and   linen.] 

Wanrii.r  shirts.  Sr.ah-.r. 
EA'CKLUS  IRF^  Ijk'lfti-iiii-,  a.  [bck  and  lustre] 

Waniiuf{  brightness    S/taki. 
BACO'NICK,  ia-k3a'Jk,   a.  Llacouicus.  I.!it.]  Short; 

brief.  Pope. 
I.A'COMS.M,   iSk'ki-nlim,  s.  [laconisme,  French.] 

A  concise  style.  CoUifi: 
£'ACO'.\'ICALLY,li-k6n'oi-kJl-4.  ad.  [from  lacon- 

ick.]  Urielly;  concisirly.  Camden. 
LA'Cl'ARY,  liiv'tA-ri,   u.    [Iietis,    Latin.]     Milky. 

ISrutvn. 
fcA'ClARY,   IJk'tari,  s.    [lactaviuni,    Latin.]    A 

dairy-hon*', 
EAC  lA'TION,  llk-ti'shin,  s.  [lacto,   Latin.]  The 

ait  ortimf.  of  giving  juck. 
LA'C  rEAL,  lik'iiai.  or  lik'uhi-ll,  a.  [from  lac, 

Latin.]  Convtving  chyle.   Locke. 
LA'CrEAL.iaki4-4l.  or  Ilu'teh4-ai,  s.  The  vessel 

that  conveys  clivle    Arbuth/iot. 
BA'CIEOUS.  lak'ti-fti,  ot  Uk'tshi-df,  a.  [lacKus, 
Latin.]— 1.  Milky.  Urewn.—2.  Lacteal;  conveynig 
ebyle.  Brnlktj. 
fcACTE'SCEXCE  iak.t?s'»4use,  t.  [lacfcsco,  Lat.] 

Tendency  to  milk.  Boyle. 
UACTiySCKXr.iak-iJs'.4nt,  a.  [lactcscens.L.itiu.] 

Producing  milk.  Arhitthnnt 
LACri'FEROUS,  l4k-t!i'l?r.as,  B.  [I.1C  and  fero. 

Lat.]  What  conveys  or  brings  milk.  Raj. 
^iAD,l4d,  s.  [leSc,  Sixoti.]— 1.  A  boy;  a  stripling,  in 
familiar  language.  IVatti.—Z,  A  tioy;  a  swain;  in 
pasior.tl  hiii^uag.-.  Speiuer. 
I^'ODEIl.  UiVdfir,  s.  [hlaone.  Saxon.]— 1.   A  fi-arae 
made  with  steps  placed  between  two  uprijrht  pieces. 
Hwift.  Prior.— 2.  Any  thing  by  which  one  climbs. 
Sifhwy.—S,  A  gradual  rise.  Swift. 
LADE,  li.'^o.s.  rhe  mouth  o»  a  river,  frora  the  Sn\- 
unlabc,  which  signiGes  a  pm'ging  or  discharging. 
Gibson. 
ToL\DE,  Ijde,  V.  n.  preter.  and  part.  pass,  hiled 
uriaden,  [hlaben,  Saxon.]— 1.    I'oioail;  to  IVeight; 
to  burthen.  Bacon.— 2.  [hLiT)an,  to  draw,  Saxon.] 
To  heave  out;  to  throw;  used  of  liquids  taken  out 
.  or  put  in  by  the  hand.  Tnitjjlf. 
T;A'DING,  tt'dlng,  s.  [from  lade]  Weight;  burthen. 
'ftviff, 
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L\'0LE,  I\'.n,  s.  [lil.iblr,  Saxon.]-l.  A  largo  tpojjji 
a  S'cssri  with  a  long  handle,  used  in  tlirnHing^t 
any  li<jnid.  Prior.— i.  The  receptacle  of  a  niSl 
wheel,  into  which  the  water  fsiliing  lurris  it. 
LA'OY,  l,\'di,  s.  [hl-.eFbij,  Sax.iu  J— I.  A  woman  of 
hiijh  rank:  the  title  uClaUy  prut>eriy  belorigs  to  iho 

wiv.s  of  knights,  of  alldrgree*  aIkjvb  thtiii,  aiid  to 

th^-daugiUf:rs  of  earls,  and  all  of  higher  ran  ■..  K. 

C/>'irl<jj.—2.    An    illustrious   or    eminent   wmn.in^ 

SfinJct.—3,  A  word  of  <^olllplaisallce  usedof  woiueu. 

SJiakfpearg. 
LA'DY-BEUSTKAW,  li'di-bjd-striw,  1.  [Oalium, 

I^tiii.]  A()l-nt.  Milltr. 
L.VDY-BlRD.  lid^oarU,-) 
LA'DY-COW,laM4-   ia,    K 
LA'DY-FLY,  lA'di-fti,         > 

A  small  nil  lus-jct  vaginopennons.  Gay. 
LA'UV-UAV,  lA,ii-d.\',  s.  Lijily  .uidday.]  Tljeday 

on  which  tiie  anmiiuiation '.f  (he  blessed  virijinSs. 

Celebrated;  tweiit\-liftl»  01  Marcii. 
LA'DY-.MKE,  la'di-like,  a.  [lady   and  liku]  Soft; 

delicate;  elegant.   Dryden- 
L     DY-MAN  rLE.  lAM4-inaii-tl.s.  A  plmt.  Afi7. 
LADYSHIP,  li'.li-.;iip,s,  L'rom  lady.]  The  title  of 

a  lady.  Ben  Jontou 
LA'OYVSLU'l'ER,  Li'dli-slli^pdr,    s.     A    flower. 

Miller. 
LA'OY's-SMOCK,  li'Jl/.-sm3k,  s.  A  liower. 
LA',;  l4g,  a.[l4gg,  SwtiLsU,  the  end.]— 1.  Coming 

liehind,  falling   siiort.  Carcw.—i,    Sluggish;  sl,.w: 

innly.     S/iaX-i:    Dryden.— i.    Last;    long  delayed, 

S/iak'ilieure. 
LAG,  iSg.  s.— 1.  Tlie  lowest  class;  the  rump;  the  fag 

eiiil.  S/iaks.—2.  He  that  comes  last;  ov  hangs  Uc 

hi  id.   Pojjv. 
Vj  lag.    IJg,  V.  n  —1.  To  loiter;  to  nii-jpi  slowjy. 

Dryden.— 2.  ■  To   stay    l>ehi;id;   not   to  vriiuiue   in, 

Swifi. 
LA'iiGER,  iJg'gdr,  s.   [from  lag.]  A  loiteM",  an 

i(ll-r. 
LA'lCAL,.li  4-k4l,  a.  [Liique,  Frencli;  laicus,  Lat. 

--^y '.J  Belonging  to  the  laily  or  people,  as  distinct 

from  ihe  clergy.  CannU.n. 
LAID,  lide.  Pie'teriie  psnieiple  of  lay.  Sioift. 
LAIN  line.  Preterite  participle  0;' lie    Boyk: 
L.VIH,   lire,  s.  |.lai,   French.]  The  couch  of  a  boar 

or  wild  beast    Milton,  ' 

LAIKD,  lird,  s.  [Iilajron^*,  Siix.]    The  lord  of  a  in^- 

nor  in  the  Scotish  dralect.  CUiveland. 
LA'IIY,  li'A-,i,   s.   [  xy-.]— I.    The  people    as  dis- 
tinguish d;r-iii  the  clergy.  SwiJ't.—i,  The  state  ^t 

a  layman.  Ayli//e. 
LAKE,   like,  s.    Ic,   French;  lacus,  Latin.] — I.    A 

larar-   ditfusion    of  inland   water.     Drydrn.—%  X 

small  pt-shul  waioi-.- 3    A  middleeoluur,  betwixt 

iiliramuriiie  and  vermilion.  iJnjden. 
LAMB,  Uiii,  s.  [lamb,  Gothicaiid   Sixoii.]— 1.   I'lje 

young  of  a  she«p.   Po/ie.—2.    I'y.oall),     the   ^a- 

vionrol'the  woild.  Cuni.  Prifi/er. 
LA'.MlUClN,  la-a'klii,  s.  [trom  biub.]  A  little  lainj). 

L.V.MIiAIlV'E,  I4iii'l>!l-ilv.  a.  [h-oin  lambo,  Laiijj, 

to  lick.]  Taken  i>y  iiei.ing.  Bvoutt. 
LA'MB Al'IVK,  Ktii'bi  tlv,  s.    A  lyedicine  taken  by 

licking  uiih  the  'o  .go-.  H'iti^nan. 
UVMOS-WOOL,  la  :.a'«61,  8.  [Iamb  ind  wool.]  Ale 

mixed  with  ile-  pulp  of  roasted  apples.  5ut;^'  i;/"  liit 

Kianani!  Mi'icr. 
LA'MOENT,  I.iiii'b5nt,  a.  [lamhens,  Lat.1  Playing 

aliiiiii:  gliding  over  tvithout  harm.    Orydtn. 
LAAIIH)l'nAL,  l.liiMhilil'ai   a.  I'.tuix  and  !.?(.>•.] 

Haviiigtlie  torm  of  the  I.  tter  Umtla  or  a.    Shaks, 
LAME,  lAiiie  a.  [laam,  lainn,    axon.]— I.  Cripplt-J; 

disabled   in   the   limbs.    Danirl.   Arbulhnot.  P'i/>f. 

—2.  Hobbling;    not  sciooth;    alluding  to  the  'cet 

ofavers'-.  Dryden.— 3,  Impi-rfect;  uiisatisfaclury'. 

Bwon. 
To  LA  .ME,  lime,  v.  a.    [from  tire  atljtciiw.]    To 

cripple.     S/inktpenrc. 
LA'MEI.LA  lED,  iam'm?l-i.t3il,  a.  [lamella,  Lit: 

Coveniil  with  films  or  jdates.  Derh'ini. 
L.VMELY,  limu'lS  a.  [fromlauie.]— I.  Like  a  crip 

pie;  without  natiir.il  furcc  or  actMly.  ,tll,rrmtn.^ 

'i,  Itipcrfeetly,  Dryden. 
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Fitt,  (Ai,  till,  Hi-,— m*,mJt;— pine,  pin;— 


LA'MEKESS,  limc-nb,  t.  [from  l»n..>.]-l-  The 
swtfofa  cni>t>te;  Idss  ur  iiiabili<y  ot  limbs.  Diijd, 
—2.  InipPillrttion;  wi-akness.   Vryden, 

To  LAML'N  r,  lA-y.ii.i',  v.  ii.  [Iiiuieiilor,  L»tin.] 
T»  7ui)uv;i;  tfi  wail;  to  grieve;  lo  exprtss  soitow. 
Shaks.  Dryden. 

To  LAMt'N  i ,  ia-i:.f  ni',  v.  r.  To  bewail;  to  mouru; 
lo  bc-nioiin;  t«  sorrow  for.  VryUcn. 

I.AME'N  1.  Ii-ni8i>t',s.  [laiiieiiuiin,  Latin.]— 1.  Sor- 
row audibly  cxpi-eistjl;  lainentatiou*  Dryden.— 2,' 
Ex|ir<'ssioii  oi  sorrow.  SItaks. 

LA'MEN  lAllLE,  lJm'ii>Jivt4-bl,  a.  [laiiieutabilis, 
Lat.]— 1.  To  be  lamented;  cisusins  sorrow,  blinks. 
—2.  Moiirnftil;  sorrowful;  CNi>ieSsing  sorroM'.  Sttl- 
Jify.— 3.  Mi^fra'oit,  iu  a  ludici-ous  ur  low  scuse; 
pitiful.  StiViii'.'Jtect. 

LA'AlENlABLy,  lain'ir.Jii-tS-Uj,  aJ.  [fiwn  la- 
niciitable.]— 1.  Wnb  t  xiu-,ss:<)ij»  or  lokens  of  sor- 
row. Siilnoi--2.  :iu  a<  to  cause  sorrow.  ShcJts.— 
3.  PiiituUv;  despii.'ilily,  mi-aiily. 

LAMENTATION,  l5ni-ivi6rili'sbftn,  s.  [lamcnla- 
tio,  Latin.]  Exjirission  ol'  mutow;  .nwiilile  gi-iei". 
ShaK.^lKnre. 

LAME'NIER,  ia-n-.2m'&r,  i.  [from  lament.]  lie 
who  Tiooriis  or  ItUients.  Spectator.  , 

LA'MENTINE,  lim'ui^itilne,  s.  A  fiUi  lalled  a 
jea-cow  or  iiiniiaiet,  wliicli  is  iiedr  twenty  fiet 
Jong,  the  lifad  resembliDj;  that  of  a  eow,  and  two 
tboi't  feet,  witli  ,«li!cb  it  creeps  on  the  shallows 
find  rocks  to  pet  foud;  but  has  no  fins.  Baile'/. 

LA'MINA,  larn'mi-ni,  s.  [Lntin.]  Thin  plale;  one 
cor.t  laid  ovim  another. 

LA'.MIN  Al  KD,  liui'nii-na-tJd,  a.  [from  lamina.] 
Plstcd;  u^ed  fsucli  bodies  whose  eoiuexiwe  dis- 
covers ji.Tl«;h  a  disposition  as  tl»at  of  plates  lyiiif; 
^'ver  fiif,  ^^***^»*"'    .V/;/7»"/j. 

To  LAM^ 
gel.  Virt. 


^^IsF      ^  disposition 
orCffeniitlier.  i'.'tarp. 
M^   liin,  v.  a.   I  o  1: 


eat  soundly  with    a  cud- 


LA'MMAS,  ISm'irias,  s.  The  first  of  Angtist.  Bacon. 
LAMP,  i4uii>,  «.  [I^ifipp,  Frcncli;  l.-iinpus,  I.«iin.]— 

1.  A  I'ciUt   made  wiih  oil  .ind   a  wnk.  DoijU.—Z. 

Aiiy  l<ir.d   of  light,  iii  poetical  language,  veal  or 

met;'plioiie:i'.  Puree. 
LA'MPAS.ia:ii'(ia,.  s.[bmpa'!,Frenc!i.]  A  lump  of 

Hes'i,  about  ih'.-  liiniiexs  of  a  nut,  in  the  roof  of  a 

liorsf's  '.•.Kiiirh.  Fru  Vfcr's  Diet. 
LAMP!;l.ACIC,iar.ip'blSli,s.  [lamp  and  bbiek.]    It 

is  n>!u]<; '>y  holding  a  tortli  under  the  bott:)Miofa 

baiin,  fml  as  it  is  furred  fctrike  it  with  a  feather 

iiiti!  some  slirll.  Pmchnni' 
L-V-MfrlSG,     iSmp'liig;^    a.    \\xft:ii'l»jiv.']     Shining; 

si>arkling.  ^..auti-.  '  , 

LAMPO'ON.    iJm-pJSn',    <!.     A   perioral     satins 

ahnsp;  censure  vriiicniiDt  ti>  reform  but  to  vex. 

tryrlrn. 
To  LAMPO'ON.  lim-pSSn',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

'Jo abuse    wi^>  Versonal  satire. 
LAMPO'ONr.U,  fln-i-pSSn'dr.  s.  [from  lampoon.]  A 

scribbler  of  p.  rson:il  saiin  .  Tutlei: 
L.VMPRKY,  iiui'pr^,  t.   [lamproye,  French.]    A 

tish  much  like  Oie  fel. 
tA'.Ml'RON',liin'iiiun  «.  A  kind  o{  sea  fish.  Bncon. 
LANi;F,  liiisf.*.  ;  lanee,  French;  laneea,  Latin.]  A 

lorjg«pr3v,  .S\./jiry. 
To  LANCE,  lause.  V.  a.  [from  the   noun.]— 1.  To 

pi'-rfe;  to  cut.  ,^hnks — 3.  To  open  chirurglcally; 

to'ui  in  iiriler  to  cure.  Dryt'en. 
LA.'NCEI.7',  l4ii3o'li,a.  [from   lance.]  Suitable  to  a 

lano  .  Sidney. 
lAXi;E»'iySAUl''.,  liiise-pi'sad-,    s.    [lance   ii\>i:z- 

«.VP.   Ilftl.J.  Tin"  oflUer  under  till- corporal.  Ck-nv. 
LA'NCE  r,  l4n',s!t,  s.  [kmcette,    Kr.  neb.]   A    small 

poiiiit-dcbirur^icftl  instrument.  H'Ucwnti. 
7'o  l.AKCH,  !,1n»h,  v.    n.    [lancer,  French.]     This 

void  is  loo  ("lien  written  liiuneh.]  To  dart;  lo  cast 

a'  a  Inn'  v.  Puhe. 
I.ANCINA' nON,  Un-ji-ni'shfin,  s.  [from  lancino, 

Lnfin.]  T.^-^rinp;  bieevation. 
Ta    LA'NClNA'fK,    iJn'si-nJte,    v.    a.     [lancino, 

Liiiin  1   I'o  t-ar;  lo  rcvid. 
LANI^  Ijiid,   J     [laii'a,    C.otbiik.]— I.    A  country; 

a  region,  distinct  from  oilier  countries.   Sjienser  — 

2.  taitb,   rfisiiiiet   linni  water.  Siilnnj.  Ahb»l.—2. 
Grutttui;  lurriice  of  the  plaei'.  Xir'.'*.— <>  .^n  es;ate 
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real  and  immoveable.  KnoUcs.—S.  Nation;  people. 

Diijden.—d.  Uiiiie.  i/.'oVj. 
To  LAND,  lind,  v.  a.  [trom  the  uouu.]  To  set  oii 

shore.  DryiUn. 
7'o  LAKD,land,  V.  n.  T«  comfon  shore.  Bacon. 
LA'NDAW,l4ii'di>v,  s.  [frvm  Jic-town  of  tba^  Dame 

in  Bavaria.]     A  coach,  w'.ius;  toomaybeoce^siun- 
ally  open.    SpeviCr. 
LAND-FORCES,  liiid'f6i--s?z.  s.  pand  and  force».] 

■VVarlike    powers  not  naval;  soldiers  Uiat  serve  ou 

land,  Sftaksficnrf.. 
LA'NUED,  lan'dlil,  a.  [from  land.]  Having  a  for- 
tune i.i  land.  Sliak.'/jf'oic, 
LA'NDFALL,Ur.f.'fjl,  s.  [laml  and  fall.]  A  stiddew 

transition  of  property  in  iai.d  by  the  dt^'.lh  of  a 

rich  man. 
LA'NDFLOOD,  llnii'fiSt'fS-  Claml  and  flooiJ.]  Inun' 

d.ilitii)  liy  rain.  Clorendin. 
L.\'NDGKAVE,  liiid'glive,  s-  [latul  and  grave,  a 

count,  German.]  A  GCmmii  title  of  dominion. 
LA'NDHOLDEK.  !4i)d'U6l-.:6r,  s.  [Isnd  and  holder.] 

One  whose  fovtiine  is  in  land.   Locke. 
LA'ND.IOBBKH,  lanJ'.idlvbO'-,  8.   [laud  and  jo[».3 

Oiif  whobuvs  ;ind  sell,  ianiis  forotli;-r  men*  Su-ifi. 
LA'NDIXG,  1hii:"1i.i;,  i, 

LA'NDINGPI  ACK,  iJnd'inij-plije,   S 

[from  land.]  Ihe'f.pof  stairs.  Addutvrt. 
LA'NnLADy,  I4ad'iid4;s.  [land  and  lady.]— 1.  A 

wonisn  wbohas  tejiantsholding  from  her.— 2.  The 

mislress  of  an  inn.  SxciJ'l. 
L.VNDLESS,  iai;d'!6s.:i.  [fromlaTKl.]  'VViihout  pro- 

ptrty;  without  forluii^.  S/Mks. 
LA'NDLOCKEU,  landloki,  a.  [land and  lbck.]^hyt 

in. Ar enclosed  wiilU.ind.  Adtihoiu 
LA'NDLOPER,  huid'lo-pftr,    i.   [land  and  loopen, 

Dut.]  A  I:uu!r:a)".;  a  lerm  oi  repi-oacL  used  by  sea- 
men of  thos'2  v.\ii>  pass  their liveson»hoif. 
LA'NDLORD,l4nd'ldrd,s.  [land  and  lord.]— I.  One 

w  bo  owns  land  o:  houses.  Sj>enscr.—2,  The  master 

of  an  inn.  Jddtson. 
LA'NnM.\KK,  lai:d'ir.ruk,s.  [lanJand  mark.]  Any  ' 

thine:  set  up  to  |iresi-neboui:>l;H-ies.  Dryiten. 
LA'KnSCAPE,  llnUMulne,  s.    [landscape,  DuleJi.} 

—  1.  A   region;  the  pn.sptct  ota  country.  Mi't-if,. 

Ait!ison.—2.    A   picture,   represeniicg   an    extent 

of  space,  with  the  various  objects  iu  it.  Ad'Ttjuti, 

I'llfX. 

LAND-TAX,  lind'tlks,  s.  [land  and  tax.]  Ta\  laid 

npon  land  and  houses.  Lucke. 
LA'^ND-WAI  fEU,   l4nd'wA-ifir,  s.  [land  aiid  wait- 
er.] An  officer  of  the  customs,   who  is  to   watch 

wliaty;oods:ir«- lundrd.  St.-i/y. 
LA'NDWAKD,    ISnd'wird.  ad.  [from   land.]  To- 

wanl  the  land.  ."Sandys. 
LANE,  line,   s,   [iaeii,  Du'cb.^- 1.  A  narrow  way 

between  hedges.    Miltvti,    QtJiay  —2.    A  narfow 

street;  an  alley.    S/natt.—3-  A   passage   between 

in<-n  standing  on  each  side.  Bacon. 
LA'NEUET,  ian'n8:-*t,  s    A  little  1:..wk. 
LA'NGUAGE,  lln^-'gwldje,  s.  [Iar.(;:ig.,   FrencJi.j 

—1.  ffuu)un   speech.  HoUkr.—  l.    I'iie  toligiie  ol 

one    natimi    as   distinct    fr.nn   others.    ShOKa.—S. 

Style:  maniuv  of  expression.  i:oscom. 
LA'NGVAGEi),  l4t>g'K»liii(%  a  iliomthe  noun.] 

Having  various  languages.  Pu/f.  • 

LA'NGUAGE-MASTEU,    l3ng'gwWit-in3s-tor»    ^ 

[languiigeand  niaster.]  One  wbosppiofesson  is  to 

teach  iBnguafej.  Spcttator. 
LA'NGUET,  14i'.i,''i' V.  J;,  s.  [langttclte,  French.]  Any 

thing  cut  ill  tbti  t'n'-\n  of  :i  loogoe. 
LA'NGUID.  l4n^'M.v!d,   a.  [languidus,  Latin,]— I.  , 

Faint;  weak;  tKble.  BcntU->j.-2.    Dull;  bcHrile»s. 

jtddiion. 
LA'NGl-'IDLY,   iani;VwId-le.   ad.   [from  languid.] 

Weakly;  feeblv.  Dmjc. 
LA'NGUIDKl'.S.S,  !5iig'gwla-n?%s.  [from  languid.] 

Weakness;  fci-blenvss. 
To  LA'NGUISH,  ling'gwl'ilN  V.  Ji.    [langnir.  Fr. 

laiigneo,  I>.itin.;~l.  To  grow  T'eblc,- to  pine  away; 

to  lose.sinngth.  Dnjdrn.—2.  To  be   no  longer  vi- 

gdiiius  ill    motini!.  'Dnjdeiu—S.  To  sink  or  jiiiie 

iiiidi  r  sorrow^  5AflA'«i— 4.  f o  'f*  with  soliirtess  oi- 

tendenies*.  tyrf/f/fn. 


LAP 


LAS 


-iii,  indvc,  ii&r,  nOf,-tiW,  iSb,  liftllj-ill-,— p4&ud;-f/iiii,  Tllij. 


XA'XCVlSn,  IfnR'gwIsI*,  «.  [from  tlie  verb.]  Soft 

n|inmrHiice.  Pope. 
I.A'N(iUlSHINGLY,  ISng'pvfsIi-Iiig-li,  ml.  [fi-om 

luiij^uuliinp']— 1-    Weakly;   IVcbly;    widi     leeble 

softne**.  fvpe.—i.  Dully;  tcti'Otuh.  Sit/ney. 
LA'NOLISHMEN'l,  lang^gwUh-n.^iiU,  i.  Unnfui'' 

senHMit,  French.]— !•  Sw»c  of  pining.  S/jenser.—i. 

Soltnrts  of  nii'/ii.  Drydcn. 
LA'NGUOK.  laiiR'gwir.  s.  [languor,  Latin.1  Lan- 
^uor  »nrt  lasjitndt;  signify  a  i'sintr.es«,  which  raay 

ariic  from  want  ov  decay  of  sl^irits.   Quincij.   Dun- 

ciaii. 
LA'NGUOROUS,    lang'^wfir-fts,    a.    [biiguoi^-ox, 

KrCiii'li.]  Tfdious;  tnelam:boly.  Spenser. 
to  LA'NlATE.   li'iii-iie,  v.  a.  [la.;io,  Lwtin.]  To 

iieor  in  pitCfs;  to  rend;  to  lactrate. 
tA'NIFICE,  I4u'4-fi»,  s.  [lanificium,  Latin.]  Wool- 

lei  niai'iilactiin,'-  Bncon 
LANI'GKROl.-S,  l4-nld'jJi-as,  a.  [lanign,  Latin.] 

Btmring  wool. 
LA'NK,  lingk,  a.  [lanke,  Dutch.]—!.   Loose;   not 

filled  up;  not  stiffened  out.— 2.  Not  fat.  Boyle.— 3. 

Fa.nt;  laiiguid.  Milton 


Hale.—i.  Prtiy  eiToUr,  'small  miitake.    ^aSCT*.— 
3.    i'ranii'ion  of  right  from  one  w  another. 

To  LAPSE,  lipse,  v.  a.  I'lroin  thi;  iiouri.]— 1.  To 
glide  slowlj;  to  fall  brdt'gftes.  Sh(.r.i.—'l.  'fo  »H? 
by  iiixdvertancy  or  n\ntake.  jji/rt.on-— 0-  To  lo*e 
the  piuper  time.  Aylijf'c.—t,  'I"o  tiill  by  the  negli- 
gi-Mce  ot  one  prop.ittor  or  another;  as,  the  living 
lapsi'S  to  the  bishxp.  Aylijf'c.—S.  To  fall  from  pel^ 
frct'.on,  iiutli,  or  liiith.  Siillin^fleet. 

LA'PWING,  lAp'win!^  s.  ( lap  and  wing.]  A  clamo- 
rous liird  wiih  long  wings.  Diyileu. 

LA'PWORK,  lip'wfiik,  s.  LlKp  aLd  work.]  Work 
in  which  one  part  \i  interiliungeably  wrapped 
over  the  other-    Crciv. 

LA'iiBOAKD,  lii'bird,  s.  The  left  hand  side  of « 
ship,  when  you  stand  with  your  face  to  th.e  head. 
Harris.    Milton. 

LA'XICENY,  lir'si-ii^,  =.  [larciii,  French;  btro«ini- 
nui,  Latin.  ^  Petty  theft.  Spect. 

LARCH,  lirtsh,  s.  [iarix.Listiii.]     A  tree. 

LARD,  lird,  s.  [larduni,  Latiu.j— 1.  The  grease 
of  swine.  Donne.— %.  Bacon;  the  flesh  ot  swine. 
Drydcn. 


L,\'KKNES3,    lanKh'iifes,  >.  [from  lank.l  Want  of    To  LAUD,  lard,  v.  a.  [larder,  French.]— 1.  To  stuff 


plUTbl^ilt  ss. 

LA'NNKR,  lin'nfir.  s.    ;:ii!iiier,  Frefich;  lannarius, 

Liitin.]  A  species  of  hawk. 
LA,'NSGiUENET,  ian'sUn-r.lt,  s.— 1.    A   common 

fo«t  soldK-r  —2.  A  game  jit  card'^ 
LA'NTKHN,  la.Vt^rn    s.  [l.i..temf,  French.]—!.  A 

triuisparetit  ciss  for  a  c«f;uie.  LotAe.— 2.    A  liglil- 

liouw;  a  lit;hi  huHKiiut   r.  (■; ■»!!!»•  ships.   Addison. 
LA'XTF.RN  jatci,  lau'lda-jiwZ.     A    thin   visage. 

Addh'tn. 
LANU'GINOO.S,  la-TiiVjIn-fis  a.  [lin.tiginosus,  Lat.] 

Dowiiy;  I'overed  with  soft  hair. 
Lap.  I4p, «.  [iKppe,  Saxon. 1— J.  The  loose  part  of 

a  gatmrni,   which    may   Ix;  doubled  at  pleasr.if. 

.Va'i/J.— 2.  'ITie  part  of  the  clothes  tiiat  is  spiead 

honzriitally  ovi-r  the  knees.  Sfuiks. 
To  L.\P,  lan  V.  a.  [tVom  the  noun.]—!.  To  warp  or 

twiit  i-()u<l  M\y   tiling.  NeKlon.—l.  To  involve  in 

any  ihiiik-  ■"><:?/?■ 
To  LAP,  \i^,  v.  u.    To  be  spread  or  tv/istfid   over 

.an;   Uii'il.  Crnp. 
To  LAP.  tap,  V.  n.  [lappian,  Saxon.]  To  feed   by 

qiiic^i  r.c'.piociition  of  the  tongue.    Orfi^y. 
To  LAP.  IJp,v.  ;i    To  lick  up.  Cliapman. 
LA'PUOG,   lai/'lftg,  s.  [lap  and  dog]    A  little  dog, 

fimt^led  l]yl.t(lie<in  the  laji.  Dnjden. 
I..\'PFUL.\ai>'i4t, s.  [lijp  and  lull]  Asniiiehas  e:in 

Iv  cnr.tained  in  the  lap.  Lorln: 
LA'PICIDE.  Ilp'i-slde,  s.  [lairiridti,  Lat.]  A  stone- 
cutter. Diet. 
LA'PIDARY.   iap'J<l.^i-*.  J.  [lapiiiaire,  Fr.]     One 

who  dealt  in  stones  or  i;t  ins.    lyoodionrd. 
2*0  L/^'PIDATE,  lip'Wite,  v.  a.  [lupido,  Latin.] 

To  Kone;  to  kill  by  stoiiii-.g. 
LAPtDA'TlON',iap-4-<t\'ahftn,  s.   [lapidatio,  Latin; 

l.tpidaiion.  French.]  A  stoning. 
LAPrnEOUS,ia-pld'4-is,a.  [lapideas,  I-at.]  Stony; 

of  ^hc  niHilre  of  stone,  timi. 
LAPICK'SCKNCft,    iap-td*s'sinsei    «.  [lapidesco, 

L:illn.]  Sto«y  concnftion.  Brmni. 
LAPIDE'SCENT,    llp-4.<lJs'sJnt,  a.     [lapide«een», 

Lati'i.]  Gtowlnitor  tannng  to  sion*. 
LAPIDIFICA'TION,    iai>-irti-li-ki'shan,     s.   [la- 

piditicatioii,  French.]  The  act  ol'  I'orniing  itches. 

Bneoh. 
LA^lDl'FtCK,  lSp-*-d!fltfc,  a.     [lapidlfiHw,  tr.] 

^ormirijy  stoiipi.    Cmo. 
LA'PIUISI ,   lap'i-dlst,  •.  [ffotii  lapidiJ,  Latii*.]  A 

deftfiT  in  stones  or  Items.  Rtry. 
tA'PIX.  iJ'plK,  t.  ( LdtI'Vl     A  ttone. 
LA'PIS  Lo=://t,  li-pis-l.^/.h'i-li.  A/.iire  Jtone,  a  cop- 

piT  ort?,  very  compact  and  hard,  so  a>  to  take  a 

higl'i  poKsh;  it  is  wovk'^d  into  toy»-  The   beantilul 

tiltra^marine  cnlour  is  only  a  ciilcinatinn  of  hptt 
tixti'i. 
LA'PPER.   lip'pSr,  8.    [from    lap.]— J.    One  inlio 

wraps  rip.  .Vn'!p.—2.  Chie  who  lap*  or  licks. 
LA'PPKT,  iJp'pfr.  s.  [diminativtof  lap.]  The   part 

of  a  headnlressthat  hangs  Mose.  .^tvtjl. 
LAPSE,  lapse.t.  [lapsus,  Lai.]-1.  Flow;  fall;  glide. 
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with  baton.  Kini; —-Z.  To   fatten.    Shaks.—3.  To 
mi.v  with  .voaiathing  else  by  way  of  inipravement. 
Shaks:ic/ire. 
LA'KDKU,  iSi'dflr.  s.    [lardier,  old   French.]  The 

room  where  meat  is  kept  or  s;ilted.  Ascham. 
LA'nnEUER,  Ijr'cl&r-ftr,  s.  [uom  larder.]  One  who 

has  i+>o  chmjie  of  the  IxrJer. 
LA'NDON,  lar'dfln,  s-  [French.]  A  bit  o(  bacon. 
LARGE,  liinlje.fl.  [large,  Fiench.]— 1.  Big;   bulky. 
Teinpl^.~2.  Wid.-;  extensive,   f'nrcrr.— 3.  Liberal; 
abundant;   plentiful.    Thomwon.—*.    Copious;   dif- 
fuse.    Clnvntdon.—S.    At    LARGE.     Without   re- 
straint   Bmou.-e,.  ^t  LARGE.  Diffusivily.  K'attt. 
LARtiE-riANDEU.  iirdje'hln-dJd,  a.  [large  and 

h.ind.]  Rapacious.  Slinhs. 
LA'KGKLY,  iJrdjV'li,  ad.  [from  large.]—!.  Widely; 
extensivclv.- 2-     Copiously;    dirtusedly.      IVatt*.— 
3.  Libeiaify;  bounteously.  Swift.— *     Abundantly. 
Milton. 
LA'RGENESS,  lardje'nJs.  s.Cfrom   large.]—!.  Blg- 
luss;^  bulk.    Spratt.—I.  Greatness;  ilevation.  Col. 
—3.  lixiehsion;  amplitude.  Hooker.— i.  Widenesj. 
Bcntley, 
LA'KCESS,  ilr'j?s,  s.  [largesse,  Fr.]     A  present;  4 

gift;  a  bounty.     Den/mm. 
LARGl'lTON,iai-.;J5h'iin,  s.  [largltio,  Latin.]  The 

act  of  giving.    Di<t. 
LARK,  l.tiK,  s.  [lappece,  Saxon.]   A  small  singing 

bird.     S/.akt.  CajoUy. 
LA'RKEK.  iSrU'dr,  s.  [from  lark.]    A  catcher  of 

larlis.     Diet. 
LAUKS-HEEL,  lirksa»eil,s.  [a  name  for  the  flower 

calli'il]     Indian-cress. 
LA'KKSPUH.lSrk'spftr.  s,    A  plant.     Milhr, 
LA'RVA  lED,    iJr'vi-tJd,   s.      [larvatus,    Latin:] 

Ma'iked. 
LA'llUM,   lur'ram,  s.    [from    alarum,  or  a!ann5 
Alarm;    noise  denoting    dnn|;?'r;    an  inylrumeiic 
coniriv"d    to   make  a   noise  at   a  certain  hotrr. 
Ho^vft. 
LA'RYNGO  TOMY,  lii-ln-g3t'A-mf,  t.  [>«pjyf  and 
Tf,'«i'»;  larj-ngotomif.  Fi-ench-]  An  operation  where, 
the  tore-pan  of  the  lai-ynx  is  divided  to  assist  respi 
ration,  during  large  ttimours  upon  the  upper  parts; 
as  in  a  quinsev.  Qttinci/, 
LA'RYNX.  li'rinks,   s.  "[>.5cp<-y?.]  The   upper  pan 
of  lilt  trachea,  wbitb  lies  below  the  root  of  the 
tongtle.  before  the  pharsTW.  Derhnm. 
LASCrVIENF.  ia.slv'v4.?nt,a.  [lascivicns,  L.^tin.-:] 

FroITi'ksome;  wanioninir. 
LASCl'VI0{lS,ll-slv'vi.4s,  a.  [lasciTtJs.  Latin.]— 1- 
l.ewd:  lustful.    .Shaks.-T..  Wanton; soft; luxurioHS. 
SJiakit>cnTc. 
LA3cn'10rSLY,ll.s1r'vi-as-li,  ad.  [from  liscivi 

ou$.]  Lewdly;  svanrortly;  loosely. 
LASCi'VlOrSNF.SS,  ia-tv'v4-i^s-iils,  s.  [ft-om  lasci- 
vious.] Wantonness;  looseness.    Drydm. 
LASH,  IJsh.s.  [.schlagrti,  Dutch.]-!.  A  stroke  with 
any  thing  pliant  and    tough.    75>*yrfcn.— 2. .  The 
thong  or  point  of  the  whip.     Shaki.—S.  A  buh,  or 


LAT 


LAU 


FAte,  fir,  fill,  tlti-iui,initi— |)liie,|>ln^ 


'.yginir  ■■>  ^hicli  an  animal  is  held.  'Juster- — 4.    A 
stfoki-  of  saiii-e;  a  tarcasin.  UEsimnge. 
Tb  LASH,  ISkih,   v.  ii.  [fiom  the  limiri.]—].  To  strike 
witbauy  thing  pliant;   to  s--our);e.  Garth.— 2.  To 
m<»ve  with  a  sudden   spring    or  jerk.    Drydcn.— 
.■^.  To  beat;  to  strike  with  :i  sharp  sound.    Prior.— 
4.  To  scourge   with  satire.    Pope. — 5.    To  tie  any 
ihingdown  to  the  sideornia<t  o(  a  ship. 
Tp  LASH,  llnh.  V.  n.  I'o  ply  the  wliip-   Gay. 
r.A'SHEK,  lisli'&r,  s.  [iVom  lasb.]   One  that  wliips 

or  lishes. 
LAS!S,  Ii",  s.    A   girt;  a  maid;   a  young  woraan< 

P/tilips. 
T.A'SSIVUDE,  Ift»'s4-t6de,    s.    tlasaitudo,   Latin.] 

\V,-ariric5sjtniiguc:.  More. 
LA'SSLOKN.  lis  l^m.   ».  [lass  and  lorn.]  Forsaken 

by  his  mistress.  S/iaks/ieare. 
LAST,  list,   s.    [labrj-C,    Saxon.]—!.  Latest;  that 
wliich  follows  all  the  ivst  in  tiriiC.    Pi/pe. — 2.  Hind- 
niort;  which  follows  in  ordfrol'place.— 3.  Bi)Oud 
which  th'ix*  i*  no  more.  C'vwley.-A.   Next    iK-fore 
the  present,  as /oJ<  week.— 5.  Utinutt.  l)ryden.—6. 
At  LASI'.  In  conclusion;  at  the  end.   GenMS.—7. 
Tlie  LASiT;  thi-  end.  Pope, 
LAST,  Idst,  ad.— 1.    'I'he  last    time;    the  time  next 
before  the  pre«ent.  SJtakt. — 8.  In  conclusion.  Dry- 
den. 
To  LA.ST,  list,  V.  n.    [ter^"",  Saxon.]  To  endure; 

to  continue.  Lacke. 
LAST,  iJst,  8.  [litfv,  Saxon/)— 7.  The  mould  on 
which  shoes  are  formed.    Addison. — 2.   [Ijist,  Ger- 
man.] A  load;  a  certain  weight  or  measure. 
LA'SIKRY,  ia$'t&r.i,  8.  A  red  colour.  Sfienaer. 
LA'STAGE,  ISs'tldje,  s.  [lestage.  French;   hltert, 
Saxon,  a  toad.]— 1.  Custom  paid  fcr  freightage.- 
2.  IliP  ballast  ut  a  sliip. 
LA'STING,  l4s'ilng,    participle    n.    [from  !ast.]— 
1.  Continuing;  durable.— 2.    Of  long  continuance; 
periHtual.  Boi/le. 
LA'STINGLY,  "las'tliig-li,  ad.   [from  lasting.]  Per- 
petually. 
LA'S  I  INGNESS,     is'tlng-nSs,    s.    [from    lasting] 

Dmubleness;  continuance.  Sidney.  Newton. 
LA'S TLY,  lasi'li    ad.   [from  last.]- 1.  In   the  ia«t 

pbce.  jBaran.— 2.  In  the  couclusiou;  at  last. 
LATCH,  l^tsh,  s.    [letse,  Dutch.]  A  catch  of  a  door 

moved  by  a  string  or  bundle-  Smart. 
To  LATCH,  litsh,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]—!.   To 
fasten  with  a  latch.  Locke— 3.  To  fasten,  to  close. 
Shaks. 
LA'TCHES,  ISisli'^z,    s.     Latches  or  laskets,  in  a 
ship.are  sniall lines  like  loops,  fastened  by  sewing 
into  the  bonnets  and  drubl'  rs,  in  order  to  lace  the 
bonnets  to  the  courses.  Harris. 
LA'TCHET.iatsh'lt,  8.  flaeet,  Frsnch.]  The  string 

that  fasfns  the  shoe.  Mark. 
LATE,  lite,  a.  \\afc,  Saxon.]— 1.  Contrary  to  early; 
slow;  tardy;  lung  delayed.  Milton.— %.  Last  in  any 
Vlace,  office,  or  character.    Addison.— 3.  The   de- 
ceased; as,  the  works  oj'tlie   late  Mr.  Pope. — 4.  Far 
in  tb;.'  dny  or  night. 
LATE,  lite,  ad.— 1.    After  long  delays,  after  a  long 
time.   Philips.— i.    In  a   Ut'.T   season.    Bacon.— 3. 
Lately;  not  long  ago.  Sjnmxr. — 4.  Far  in  the  day 
or  night.  Dryden. 
r>.VTED,  li'iid.  a.  [from  late.]  Belated;  surprised 

by  the  inght.  Shaks. 
EA'tELY,  lite'li,  ad.  [from  late.]   Not  long  ago. 

Acts. 
RA'TENESS,  lite'n?s,  s.  [from  late]  Time  far  ad- 

vancetl    Siiiifi. 
lA'  lENT,  li'tSnt,  a.  [latens.  Latin.]  Hidden;  con- 

cealid;  secret.  IVoodward. 
JIA'TEUAL,  Ilr'i2.ai,    a.     [lateral,    French.J-l. 
Growing   on  the  side;  belonging  to  the  side.  Ar- 
buthn(jt.—2.  Placed,    or  acting  in  n  direction  |>er- 
pendicular  to  a  horizontal  line.    Milton- 
AATERA'LITY.  lit-tJr-ll'i-t*,    8.    [from   lateral.] 

Theniialitv  ofliaving  distinct  sides.  Brown, 
EA'TERALLY,   iai'iii^il-4,  s.  [from  lateral.]  By 

the  side;  sidewise.  Holder, 
JLA'TEWARD,  lite'wird,ad.[lateandpe«iift.  Sax.] 

somewhat  late. 
r.ATH,  lifA.  «.    [latca,    Saxon.]    A    small  fonj; 
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.    pit'ce  ot  wood  used  to  fupport  the  tiles  of  house*. 

Or  y  den. 
To  LAI'H, li</;,  V.  a.  [latter,   Fr.  from  thenoun^'j 

To  fit  up  with  laths.  Mortimer, 
LATH,  liM,  s,  [la^^J,   SaKon.]  A  part  of  a  county. 

Bacon. 
LATHE,  liTIIe,  %.  Tlietoolof  a  turner,  by  which' 
he  turns  about  his  matter  so  as  to  shape  it  by  the 
chiiel.  Ray. 
To  L.V'THEU,  liTH'&r,  V.  n.  [Icppan,  Saxon.]  To 

for^n  a  foam    Bayna-d, 
To  LATHER,  l4  IH'iir,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  foam 

of  wat>  rand  soap. 
LATHER,  liTH'fir,    s.     [from  the  retb-]  A  foai« 
or  froth  made  commonly  by  beating  soap    with 
water, 
LA'TIN,  ISt'tln,  a.  [L-Ttinns.]  Written  or  spoken 

in  the  language,  of  the  old  Romans.  Atch/im. 
LA'TIN.  lat'tln,  s.   [the  adjective,   by  ellipsis,  fo^ 

The  Lnti.i  langu.tge.  S/iakt. 
LATINISM,  iartl>lzni,  s.  [latinisme,  Fr.  tatinis' 
mus,  I  >w  Latin.]   Aiatinidiom;  a  mods  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  Latin.  Addison, 
LATINJST,  lit'iln-ist,  s.    One  skilletl  m  Latin. 
LATI'NITY,  l4-tin'i)4-t4,  s.   The  Latin  Tongue. 
To  LA'IINIZE,  iSt'iln-ize.v.  n.  [latiniser,  Frrnch.J 
To  iiw  words  or  phrases  borrowed  from  the  Latin* 
Dryitcn, 
To  LATINIZE,   Ilt'tln-lze^   r.  n.   To  give  name* 
a  Latin  termination;  to  imike  them  Latin.    Ifattt, 
LA'TIbll,  li'iisb,  a.    [from  late.]  Somewhat  Ute. 
LATIKO'STROUS,  li-ij-rds'trfts,  a-  [Istus  and  ros- 
trum, Latin.]  Broad  be»ked.  Brnvti. 
LA'TITANCY,    I4t'i4-tln-s4,     s.    [from    latitanj', 
Latin.]    Delitescence,    the    state    of    iyinf;  hid. 
Brnvn. 
LATITANT,  I4i't4-t4nt,   a.  [latitans,  Latin.]  De- 
litescent; concealed;  lying  hid.  Boyle. 
LATITA'TION,  lat-i-ii'shAn,  s.  [from  latito,  La> 

tin.]  The  state  of  lying  concealed. 
LA'TITUDE.  lit'tJ-tftde,  s.    [latitude,   French.]^ 
1.  Breadth;  width;  in  bodies  of  unequal  dimensions 
the  shorter  axis.  lVotton.—2.  Room;  space'  nxtent. 
Locke. — 3.    The  extent  of  the   earth  or  heavens, 
reckoned  from  the  equator.   Addison. — 1,    A   par- 
ticular degree,  reckoned  from  the  equator.  Addi. 
,i(m.—S.  Unrestrained  acceptation.  King  Charles. — 
6.  Freedom  from  settled  rules;  laxity.  Taylor.— r. 
Estent;  diffusion.  Brown. 
LA'TITUDINARIAN,       l4t-4tft-dJ-ni'r4-4n,      a. 
[latitudinarius,  low  >  Latin.]    Not   restraiucd;  not 
confined.  Collia: 
LATirUDINARIAN,l4t-4-tiwl4-n4'r4.4n,   «.   One 

who  departs  trorn  rigid  orthodoxy. 
LATRANT,l4'tr4nt,  a.  [latrans,  Latin.]  Barking. 

TickelL 
LATRl'J,  li'iria,  s.    [xaxptia.]  The  highest  kind 

of  worship.  StiUmgJieet. 
LA'TTEN,  l4t'tSn,s.  [leton,  French.]  Brass;  a  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  calarainaris  stone.  Peacham. 
LA'TTEU,   llt'tftr,  a— 1.  Hapjwning  after  some, 
thing  else.— 2.  Modern;  lately  done  or  past.  Locke. 
—3.  Mentioned  last  of  two.  Waf«. 
LATTERLY,    iat't4r-l4,   ad.    [from    latter.]    Of 

late. 

LATTICE,  lit'tls,  s.  [lattil,  French.]  A  reticulated 

window;    a    window    made    with  sticks   or  irons 

crossing  each  other  at  small  distances    Cltaveland, 

TflLA'TTICE,  l4t'th,  V.  a.   [from   the  noun.]  To 

decussate;  to  mark  with  cross  parts  like  a  lattice. 

LAVA'TION.  li-vi'shftn,  s.  [lavatio,  Latin.]  The 

a<^t  of  washing,  flakewill. 
LA'VATORY,  iav'v4-tai-4,    s.    [from  la%o,  Latin .^ 
A  wash;  something  in  which    pacu  diseased  are 
washed.  Harvey. 
LAUD,  l4w<l,  s.    [laus,  Latin.]—!.    Praise;  honom- 
paid;  celebration.  Pope.— 2.  The  part  ot  divine  wor- 
ship which  consists  in  praise.  Baron. 
To  LAUD,  liwd,  V.  a.  [laudo,  Latin.]  To  praise;  to 

celebrate.  Benlley. 
LA'UDABLE,  liw'd4-bl,  a.   [laudabilis,  Latin-]— 1.  , 
Pruis.  -worthy;  comnu.'ndabI%'.  lecfte,— 2.  Healthy; 
Mihtlniotih  Arbtithritt. 
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IvA'ODABLEVESS,  liw'di-bl-nJi,  •.   [trom  laud  i- 

bl's]  I'rajj«r-«'f>riliine»«. 
B-VUbABLY,  liw'dft-bli,    ad.    Ifrnm  laudable.]   In 

a  iiuuiiier  dt^j^i-ving  praisi'<  Drydcn. 
BA'UUANCM,  idA'da-nSm,  a.  Lfrom   hudo,  Latin.] 

A  sopnrifii'k  tinctrir-. 
ITA'UDATIVE,   l4w'd4-ilv,    s.      [from    laudati^us, 

Lutin.]  Paneijj'rick.  Bacon. 
Ta  LAVK,  live,  v.  a.  [lavo,  Latin.]—!.   'I'o  wash;  to 
battle.  Dryden.~l.  LLever,  French.]  To  tlirow  up; 
to  ladf ;  to  draw  out.  Ben  Jomon.  Dnjtii'n, 
To  LAVE,  live,  v.    n.    To  wash    hinixll^  to  bathe. 

Pope. 
Td  LAVE'EK,  iS-viir',  V.   n.   To  change  the  direc- 
tion otten  ill  a  course.  Drydcn. 
tA'VENDER,  lav'vSn^iar,  s.    One   of  the    verti- 

citUte  pl«nts.  Miller. 
JfA'VER.li'vir,   6.  [Iflvoir,  French;  from  lave.]  A 

washing  vessel.    Milton. 
To  LAUGH,  laf,  V.  n.  [hlahan,  Saxon;  lachen,  Ger- 
man.]—I.  To  make  that  noise   which  sudden  mer- 
riment excite*.  Bacon.— 2.  [In  poetry.]  To  appear 
gay,  fijvourable,  pleasant,  or  fertile.  S/uikJi.—3    T"o 
LAUGH  ni.   Tu  treat  with  contempt;  to  ridicule. 
Sfiaki. 
To  LAUGH.  iJf,  V.  a.  To  deride;  to  scorn.  Shaks. 
CSAUGH,  lif,    s.   [from  th>-  verb.]  The  ronviilsion 
Caused  by  inerrira:Tit;  an  inarticulate  expression  of 
sudtlen  merriment.  Po/ic. 
KA'UGHABLE,  lii'i-bl.  a.  [from  laugh.]  Such  as 

m»y  properly  S'\cite  laughter. 
ttVUGHER,  Urftr,  s.    [Irom  laugh.]    A  man  fond 

of  merriuu'i.t.   Popr 
m'UGHlNGLY,  Iji'lnijli.    ad.    [from  laughing.] 

In  a  merry  war;  mernh. 
IJA'UGHINGSTOCK,    li/fng-stok,    s.  [Inuifh  and 

Slock.]  A  huti;an  .)lijfct  "f  ridicule.  S/icntcr. 
LA'UGHTER,  lil'iflr,  i.    [from  kugh  ]  Convulsive 
meiTiraent;  an  inarticulate  expression    of  sudden 
'  meniinent.  S/uiks. 

L-TV'VISH,  iSv^lih,  a.-I.    Prodigal;  wasteful;  indis- 
creetly liberal,  jjojrf.— 2.  .Scattered  in  waste;    pro- 
fusc.^3.  Wild;  unrestrained.  Sfiakt. 
To  LA'VISH,  I4>^l5h,  V.  a.    [from  the  adjcctivci]  To 

scatter  with  profusion.  Addhoju 
tWlSHER,  liv'Jsh-ar,  s.    [from  larish,]  A  prodi- 
gal; a  profuse  man. 
L'A'VISHLY,  liv'lsh-l4,  ad.   [from  lavish.]  Profuse- 
ly; pi'odig;illy.  S/iikvprare. 
LA'VISHMENT,  l3l%'lsh-n.Snt,7 
LA'VISHNESS,  idr'Uh-uis,       5  •• 

[from  lavish.]  PnKligality;  profusion.  Spcnsei: 
To  LAUNCH,  iSnsli,  v.    i:.— 1.  To  force  into  the  sea. 
Locke.— 2.  To   rove    at  large;  to    expatiate.    Da- 
viet. 
To  LAUNCH,  lin&h.v.  a.— 1.  To  push  to  eta.  Pope. 

—i.  I'o  dart  from  the  baud.  Dnjden. 
LAVND,  liwnd,  s.  [landt,   Fivneh.]   A    plane  ex- 
tended between  woods.  Shaks. 
LA'UXDERER,  lau'd&r-ar,  s.  [from    Uundiy.]    A 

man  that  follows  the  liusiuess  of  washing. 
BAU'NDRESS   liu'drJs,    s.   [lavandirr.-,    French.] 
A  wuinnn  whose  employment  is  to  wash  clolliei. 
Canulen. 
'i'o  L.V'UNDRESS,  lin'drh,  r.  a.    [Irom  the  noun.] 

To  supply  with  laundresses.  It'ebster. 
rA'UNDRY.  lin'dri.  s.   [as  if  lavanderie.]-!.  Tbe 
loont  in  wliich  cloibes  are  washtd.   Stvift. — 2.  The 
act  or  state  of  washing.  Bacon. 
i:-AVQ' LTA,\i-\t\'tii,  s.   [lavolie,   French.]  An  old 
dince,  in  which  was  muck  turning  and  much  ca- 
,  pering.  S.h'ikt. 
mU'REATE,  liw'ri-ite,   a.     [laureatus.   Latin.] 

Decked  or  investetl  with  a  lann  I.  DuncUid. 
ISAURKA'TION,  l.\w.|*-i'shftn,  s.  [from  laureate.] 
It  denotes  in  the  Scotish    universi'.ies,   the  act  or 
stsle  of  having  degrees  cunfeired. 
LAUllEL.  idi-'rll.  s.  [laurus,  Ldiin.]  A  tree,  caUed 

al»o  the  cherry-bay. 
liAU'RELEU,  idi^illd,  a.   [from  laurei]    Crowned 

ordecor»te<l  with  l.iurel.  Ort/den. 
L'AURESTI'NUS,  liw-rftl-tl'iids,   s.    An  everrreen 
shrub,  whicli  tluwers  about  Michaelnni,  nod  holds 
ifs  Itowets  thr»ugh  the  winter. 
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LAW,  idw,  s.  [laja,  .Sa.\on.]— 1.  A  riile  Of'ilStj^n. 
Drydcn.— i.  A  drCiT«;,  edict,  statute,  or  eustuifiT 
publickiy  e«i9blishe<l.  Daviej.—3.  Judicial  process. 
ShakM.—4.  Coutoi'iiiily  to  law;  any  tliiug  lawful. 
Shaki.—s.  All  estab)L>lied  and  cuiistaiit  mode  oV 
process.  .S/iaks, 

LA'\VKUL,liw'itil,  a.  [law  and  full.]  Agreeable  tu 
law;  coiitbniiable  to  law.  Shaktbeare. 

LA'WKULLY,  liw'fni-i.  ad.  \itum  Uivful.]  I.&- 
K'ally;  u»c>°eeably  to  law.  South. 

LA'WKULNliSS,  lAw'-ul-iiJss.  s.  [fmm  Uwlul.] 
LeRalilv ;  allownncr  of  law.  Jic.-oji. 

LA'WGlVER,liw'Kl>  4t,  s.  Jaw  and  giver.]  Lc 
gislaior,  one   that  inxk  slaws.  Bacon. 

LA'WGIVING,  la^'glv-ing,  a.  |law  and  givine.l 
Legislative.  H'aller.  *■ 

LA'WLESS,  Iiw^l6s,  a.  [from  law.]— 1.  Uiinstrain- 
ed  by  any  law;  not  subject  to  law.  Raleigh.  Ros. 
comm/m.—2.  Contrary  lo  law;  illegal.  Dryden, 

LA'WLlCSSLY,  lilw'Iis-l4,  ad.  [from  lawless.]  In  a 
raaiiiier  contrary  tu  l.>w    Shaks. 

LA'WLESSNESS,  liw'l5s-nSss,  s.  [from  lawless.] 
Dis!)i-der. 

LA'\V>JAKER,  liw'.i.i'kflr,  s.  [iaw  aiul  maker.] 
Legislator;  one  who  makes  laws;  a  lawgiver. 
Honker. 

L.AWN,l4wu,  1.  [land,  Danish.]—!.  An  open  space 
betw.-en  woods.  Pjijc.-Z.  [Lioon,  French.]  Fine 
linen,  remarkable  for  beiuc  tk^d  in  the  sleeves  of 
bishops.  Prior. 

LA'WSUIT,  litt'sAte,  s.  [law  and  suit.]  A  process 
or  contest  in  law;  a  litigation.  Swifi. 

LA'WNY.  lAw'ui,  a.  [from  lawn.]  Consisting  ol 
lawn;  reseinhling  aLiwn. 

L.A'VVYKR,  lAw'jJr,  s.  [from  law.]  Profcssot 
of  law;  advoeate;  pleader,     lyhitgifte. 

LAX,  laks,  a.  [Uxus,  Laiiji.1— 1.  Loose;  not  confiu- 
<  d;  not  closely  joiiie<l.  (f'oodtoard.—i.  Vague;  not 
rigidly  exact.  Baker.— i  Loos  in  bud),  so  as  tq 
gu  fre^iueutly  to  stool.  Qjunoj.—i.  Slack;  not  tense. 
Holder. 

LAX.  I3ks,  3.  A  tiKiseness;  a  diarrhoea. 

LAXA'TIOX,  lak-si'shAn,  s.  [laxntio,  Latin.]— I. 
'llii-  act  of  loos  niiig  or  slackening.— 2.  Uhe  state 
of  being  loosened  or  slackened. 

LA'XATIVE,  liks'i-tlv,  a.  [la.-iatif.  French.]  |Hav- 
iiig  the  power  to  rase  costiveiie:s.  Arbnthnot, 

LA'XATIVE,  liks'i-tfv,  s.  A  medicine  slightlvpur- 
gativf.  Dryhn 

LA'XATIVENKSS,  laks'S-liv-ngs,  s.  [from  laxa- 
tive ]    Power  of  oasii.g  custiveiio&s, 

LA'XIl Y,  14ks'4-i4,  s.  [laxitas,  Latin.]— l.  Not 
compression;  not  close  cohesion:  slackness  of  con- 
texture. Bentley.—2.  Contrariety  to  rigorous  pre- 
cision.—3.  Looseness;  not  costivei.ess.  Broken.— a. 
Slackness;  conti-ary  to  tension.  Quincy.—S.  Open- 
ness; not  closeness   D.gby. 

LA'XNESS,  ISks'iiJs,  s.— 1.  Laxity;  not  tension.—' 
2.  Not  preuisiou.— 3.  Not  cottivcuess.  Haider. 

LAY,  li.  Preterit,  of li.>    Knullcs. 

To  LAY,  \k,  v.  a.  [leesaii,  Saxon.]—].  To  place 
uloiiv;.  L'cc/f.t.—.;.  To  b<-at  down  corn  or  grass.  Ba- 
con.—3.  I'o  keep  from  rising;  to  setllr;to  still.  Ray. 
— 4.  I'o  fix  deep;  to  lay  foundations.  Bacon.— f. 
To  piii;  10  place  S/iaka.—o.  To  bury;  to  intci. 
Acts.— 7.  I'u  station  or  place  privily.  Proverbs.— S. 
To  spAadon  a  surface.  lyatts.—\>.  'I'u  [laint;  lo 
enamel.  LorA-e.— 10.  To  put  into  any  state  ufquiet. 
H. rail.— II.  To  Ci>lni;  to  stdl;  to  quiet;  to  allay. 
Brn  Jonsun.-l'i.  To  prohibit  A  spirit  to  walk. 
UKstrange — 13.  To  set  on  the  table.  Husea.—\4. 
To  propu^te  plants  by  fixing  their  twigs  in  the 
ground  >/orfimcr.— IJ  lo  wager.  Dryden.— Id. 
To  leiwit  i»uy  thijig.  Psalms.— n.  lo  exclude 
eggs.  Bn<on.— 18.  To  apniy  with  violence.  Ezekie!. 
—19.  To  apply  nearly.  V Estrange.— 20.  To  add; 
to  conjoin.  /jrui'oA.- 3l.  To  put  in  any  state.  Don- 
Tie.— 22-  To  sch  ine;tocoutrive.  Chafmuin.—23i  To 
charge  as  a  payment.  Lo,ke,—2i.  To  impute;  to 
charge.  Trnipie.— 25:  To  impose;  tu  enjoin.  H'licher- 
ly.—26.  To  exhibit;  to  offer.  Atlerbury.—27.  To 
throw  by  violriic  .  Dryden  —38.  To  place  iu  cotn- 
parison.  Raleigh.— 29-  To  LAY  apart,  'i'o  aject;  to 
put  awBf .  /amc*.— 90.  To  hAX  aside,  To  pot  twrf 
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aot  to  retain.  fJehrars.  Cianvil!c.—3l.  To  LAY 
atony.  1^)  put  from  om;  not  lo  keep.  £s(/ier.— 32. 
To  LAY  hrfnre.  In  i-%iKMf  to  view;  lo  shew;  to  dis- 
play. HW.r.— 33.  roLAYAy.  To  itserve  for airue 
future  time.  1  C«r.— 34.  7"uLAY6y.  lo  put  from 
unt;  todismi!^^'  ifnrcn.— 35.  To  LAY  donou.  Toile- 
posiie  as  a  pledge,  equivalent,  or  satisfactioil. 
Jaiin.— 36.  To  LAY  fl(r.rn.  To  quitrt;  to  r*- 
sigii.  Dryrien. — 37.  To  LAY  down.  T'o  commit  to  ' 
repose.  Uryi/en.~3S.  To  LAY  dinen.  To  advante 
a^  a  proportion.  SUlliiti^feei.—S'J.  T»  LAY  fur. 
To  uttcmpt  Jjy  amlinsli,  or  insidious  practices. 
Knollcs.—AO.  Tol.Ayj'ort/i.  To  diil'use;  to  t^-pa- 
tiate.  VK.itrani;e.—41.  To  LAY  foit/i.  To pkCK 
when  dead  in  a  decent  postui-e.  Shaks.—A2.  To 
LAY  /loW  of.  To  seize;  to  catcli.  LorAe.— 13.  To 
iAY  in.  To  store;  to  treasure.  Hu<liliras.—4A.  To 
LAY  on.  To  apply  ivith  .violenee.  LocAc— 45.  7'o 
LAY  tjfitn.  To  sliew;  to  expose.  S/iaki.— 46.  Tu 
.LAY  over.  To  incnist;  to  cover,  i/a!).— 47.  To 
LAY  out.  To  expend.  A/(7ron.  limjk:~A».  To  LAY 
t/Vft.  T<Sdisplay;  to  <lisco>-er.  Atterbiiry.—A9.  To 
LAY  out.  To  dispose;  to  plan.  Noto-  on  Oclyntey.— 
SO.  To  LAY'  otit.  With  the  ncipioeal  proiioiui,  to 
exert.  Sinalridge.—Sl.  To  LAY  to.  To  ••harge  up- 
on. 5!i</ney.— 52.     To  LAY   (0.    To  apply  with  vi- 

■jtonr.  Tu*KT.— S3.  To  LAY  fo.  To  ha«3»s;toatiai)<. 
,    MnoUes.— 54.    To   LAY    toget/ier.    To  collect;  to 

j-iring: into  one  view.  Aridisou,—55.  Tn  L\Y  under. 
To  subject  to.  Add/son.— 56.   To  LAY  u/>.  T«C(in- 

.fine.  Ternplc.—i7.  To  LAY  up.  To  store;  to   trea- 
sure. Hooker.— 5S.  To  LAY  upon.    To  importune. 

To  LAY,  li,  V.  n.— 1.  To  liriiig  eRgs.  Mortimer.— 2. 
U'o  contrive.  Dnniel.—S.  To  LAY  oAoirf.  To  stride 
uu  all  sides.  Spenser.  Smth.  —  i.  To  LAY  o<.  To 
.stiike;  to  endeavour  to  strike.  Job.— 5.  To  LAY  171 
tt'or.  To  make  overtures  of  oblique  invitation. 
'Drydfn.—6.  To  LAY  on.  To  strike;  to  beat.  Jiry- 
den.— 7.  To  LAY    on.    To    act    with  vehemence. 

'    Shaks.-S.    To  LAY   out.   'I'o  take  measures;    to 

■  plan;  to  scheme.  Wo<xlicarxt. 

LAY,  li,  8.  [from  the  verb.]— I.  A  row,  a  stratum. 
Jincon.—2.  Awafrer.  Craunt. 

LAY,  ii,  s.  [Iey,"leax,  Saxon.]  Grassy  ground; 
DHadow;  ground  unploughed;  lea.  JJryden- 

EAY,  li,  [lay.s.  Fivnch;  ley,  leo».  Sax.]  A  sonj;. 
X/icnaer.  x'lltun.  Holier.  liryden.  Dennis. 

LAY,  li,  a.  [laictis,  Latin;  .  ;tfci-.]  Not  clerical;  re- 
gardinp;  or  beJoni;inR  to  the  people  as  distinct 
from  the  tlerp;v.  Ijrydeii. 

liA'YEK,  li'fir, '  s.  [from  lay,]— 1.  A  stratum,  or 
row;  a  bed;  one  body  spread  over  another.  Evelyn. 
— 2.  AspriKofa  plant.  jVj7ier.— 3.  A  hen  tliatjays 
epgs.  Morttmer. 

LA'YMAN,  li'm4n,  s.  [lay  nn<l  man.]— 1.  One  of 
the  people  distinct  from  the  clergy.  Coiernmera  of 
the  Tongue.— 2.  An  image.  Dryden. 

LAY'STALL,  li'stAl.s.  Aw  heap  ofdunp;.    Spenser. 

LA'ZAR ,  li'zir,  s.  [fiHim  Lazarus  in  the  pospel.j 
One  deformed  and  nauseous  with  filthy  and  pes- 
tilential diseases.  Dryden. 

KA'ZAU-LIKE,  li'zir-llke,  a.  [lazar  and  like.]  Le- 
piTus.  S/^aks. 

J:A'ZAR-HOU.SE,  li'/.^r-hAAse, ? 

LAZAUK'TTO,  ia7.-ir-rSt't6.    5  '' 
[lazaretto,  Italian;  from  1.^7.ar.]   A   house  for   the 
reception  of  the  diseased; an  hospital.  Milton. 

IfA'ZAKWOHT,  li'vlr-wArt,  s.  A  plant. 

Iv.Vzn.Y,  iJ'zi-li,  ad.  [from  lazy.]  Idly;  sluggish- 
ly; heavily.  Locke. 

BA'ZINl'lSS,  li'zJ.iiSs,  s.  [from  lazy.]  Idleness; 
sluggishness.  Dryden. 

LA'ZING,UVzliig,  s.  [from  lazy.]  Sluggish;  idle. 
Soul/i. 

IrA  ZULT,  l4z!i't-ll,  s.  A  blue  stone. 

ilA'ZY.  j4'/i,  a.  [lijser,  Danish.]- 1.  Idle;  »lusgish; 
unwilling  to  work.  Jiosco}nmon,—2.  :Slow  tedious. 
CinraKlott. 

EAZY-PACING,  li'z4-pi-«Ing,    a.   Pacing  slowly. 

"  Shnks. 

iO,  is  H  contraction  of  lord. 

LKA,  li,  •■  fley.Saxon,  ai«lk)^v.]  Graundenclpied, 
not  (tpva,  JUilton. 
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LEAD,  IJd,  s.  [he's,  Sa«on.]— 1.  Lead  is  the  hefl'si. 
est  metal  except  sold;  the  sol'reslof  all  the  metals, 
and  very  ductile:  it  is  very  little  subject  to  rust, 
and  the  least  sonorous  of  all  the  metals,  except 
gold.  Lead  is  found  in  vuvidU'i  countries,  but 
abounds  in  England,  in  .vevevitl  kinds  of  soils  and 
atones.  JJoy/f.— 2.  [In  the  plur:il.]  Flat  roof  t» 
w:(lk  on,  covered  with  lead.  Shaks.  B«coru 

To  LEAD,  I Jd,  V.  fi.  [tivni  the  noun.]  Tofttwjih 
lead  in  any  manner.  Bacon. 

To  LEAD,  lide','  v.  a.  j)retfcr.  I  '.ed,  [Ixbiui,  Saxon.] 
—1.  To  guide  by  the  band,  l.tdte.—^.  To  conduct 
to  any  place.  1  Samticl.-S.  To  conduct  as  head  or 
coiiimanU&r.  Spenser.  Suutlu—i.  To  introduce  by 
gi.ing  first.  Jv'umficr*.  fa(r/ca-.— 5.  To  guide;  lo 
show  the  method  of  attaining.  ll'otts.—6.  To  draw; 
to  entice;  to  allure.  Ctareitdon.—i.  To  induce;  to 
pn-\ail  on  by  pleasing  motives.  Swyi.—8.  To 
pass;  to  spend  in  any  certain  nianner.  AUa''iury. 

To  LEAD,  l4de,  v.  u.— i.  To  go  first.  Genesis. — 2.  To 
Conduct  as  a  commander.  Teptple,—3.  To  shew 
the  way  by  going  Ijrst.  H'otton. 

LEAD,  fide,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Guidance;  first 
plaice. 

LteA'DEN.  lid'dn,  a.  [lea ben,  Saxon.]— 1.  Made  of 
le;id.  ll^ilkins.—-2.  Heavy;  uawilling;  motionless.. 
.%a/a.— 3.  Heavy;  dull.  Sheiks. 

LK'ADEU,  U'dtir,  s.  [fiom  lead.]— 1.  One  t|iat 
leads,  or  corulucis.- 2.  Captain;  commander.  Hpy- 
-ioard. — J.  One  that  goes  fii-su  Shaks.— 4.  One  m 
the  !ie«d  of  any  party  or  {action.  5Vi/t 

LE'ADiXG,  li'dlujc.  part.  a.  Principal.  Locke. 

LE'ADING-STRINGS.  liMlng-strlijgz,  s.  [L-ad  and 
striug.]  Strings  by  v.'hich  childrtjii,  when  tfit^ 
leani  10  walk,  ai-e  held  f;om  falling.  Drydfn. 

LE'ADMAN,  iWe'min,  s.  [lead  and  man-]  One  wIm>, 
begins  or  leads  a  dance.  .U;«  .///I  )00.  '  "■ 

LE' AD  WORT,  iJa'wfirt,  s.  [lead  and  wort.]  A 
plant.  Mt to-. 

LE.\F,  life,  s.  leaves,  plural,  flep,  Saxon.]— I.  The 
gi-e<?n  deciduous  pari.sof  plants  and  ttowem.  Boyle.- 
— 2.  .V part- of  a  book  containing' two  pages.  Spen- 
ser.—3.  One  side  of  a  double  door.  1  Kings,— A. 
Any  ihiiiij  fohaled,  or  thinly  beaten.  Digby. 

To  LEAF,  l^l'e,  v.  11.  [from  tile  noun.]  To  bring 
leaves;  to  lK*ar  leaves.  Bronme, 

LE'AFLESS.  lif.-.'ils,  a.  [from  leaf.]  Naked  of  leaves. 
Gov.  of  the  'Tongue, 

LE'AFY.li'fi,  a.   [I  romle!»f.]  Full  of  leaves.  SApJtf. 

LEAGUE,  l4ig,  8.  [ligiie,  Fr.]  A  canteder&cyj.a 
combination.  Bacon. 

To  LEAGUE,  liig,  v.n.  To  unite  on  certain  terms; 
to  confederate.  South. 

LEAGUE,  liii;.  s.  [ligue,  French.]  A  measure  of 
length,  containing  three  miles.  Addison. 

LE'AGUEibHEAKER.  Uig'bri-kfir,  s.  One  that 
breaks  a  league.  Milton. 

LE'AGUED,  Uigd,  a.  [from  league.]  Con&dcrn- 
led.  Philips.  '  '  ■ 

LE'AGUER,  14'gftr,  s.  [beleggeren,  Dutch.]  Siege; 
investment  of  a  town.  Shakspeure. 

LEAK,  like,  s,  [leek,  leke,  Dutch.]  A  breach  or 
hole  which  |cts  iii  water.  Hooker.  Ifilkini. 

To  LEAK,  like,  v.  n.— 1.  'I'o  let  vtater  in  or  (Wt.^ 
Shaks.— 2.  To  drop  through  a  breach.  Dryden. 

LE'AKAGE,  li'khl.ie,  s.  [fnmi  leak.]  Allowance 
made-for  accidental  loss  in  liquid  measures. 

LE'AKY,  li'ki,  {n.  [from  leak.]— 1.  Battered  or 
pierced,  so  as  to  let  wali  r  in  or  out.  DrijdCn.—2, 
Loquacious,  not  close.  L'' Estrange. 

To  LKAN.line,  v.  n.  preter.  leaned, or  leant,  [hlinan, 
Saxon.]- 1.  To  incline  against;  to  rest  against. 
Peaeliam.—2.  'I'o  propend;  10  tend  toward.  5^me>'. 
—3.  I'o  be  ill  a  benduig  |>oslure.   Dryden. 

LEA>',  line,  a.  [hlajne,  Sa.\on.]— 1.  Not  fat;  mea- 
gre; wanting  (tesh;barehoned.  miltotu—2,  tlut  unc- 
tuous; thin;  hungry.  Biirnef.—3,  Low;  poor;  in 
opiMjsition  togreat  or  lich.  Shaks. 

LEAN,  line,  s.  That  part  of  flesh  which  consists  ot 
the  muscle  witliout  the  fat.  Farquhar. 

LE'ANLY,  line'lj,  ad.  [from  li«n.]  Mcagerlyj  with- 
out plumpness. 

]LiE'ANNESJ»,l4ne'B*s,  s.  [from  te^.]-l.  E^t^nua- 
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uua  of  htxlyi  want  of  fledi;  nieaf^erness.  Ben  Jon- 
.ton,— 2.  Whiii  of  bulk.  Shaks. 
LEA.\-\Vl"nED,  lAni-wit<t2<l,  a.  [leauaiid  wit.] 

Ot  s^alluw  iiiidersuimliuj;.  Shaks. 
ToUkxP,  \k\w,    V.    11.    [liU-npan,   Saxon.]— I.    To 
juiiipi  (o    move  upward  or  progressively  without 
change  of  the  feet.  Coiptey.— 2.    I'o  rush  with  vt- 
bf nK'itce.  Sandys.— '6,  to  bound;  to  spring.  Luke, 
—4.    I'o  fly;  to  start.  Shaks. 
To  I.KAP,  l&pe,  V.  a.— 1.   To  pass  over,  or  into,  by 
leaping;.    lJryden.—2,     To    compress;  as   b.'asts. 
Urylen. 
LEAP,  lApe,   s.    (tVoin  the  verb.]— 1.  Bound;  jump; 
act  of  leaping.— 3.    Spaoc  passed  by  leaping.  L' Es- 
trange.—i.    Sudden   transition.  V Estrange.  Swift. 
— t.  All  assault  of  au  auirnxl  of  piey.  L' Estrange, 
—5.  Embrace  of  animals.  Dryden.—t,  Hazaixl,  or 
eftfCi  of  leaping^.  Drytlen. 

LEAP-FROG,  lipefrdg,  s.  [leap  and  frog.]  A  play 
of  cliildren,  in  which  they  imitate  the  junn>  of 
fro^s.  Sftaks/iiare. 

l,EAP.YEAR,|4pc'y4re,  »•  Leap  rear  or  bissextile 
is  every  fourth  year, and  so  oatled  (Vomits  lea/iing 
a  day  that  year  more  than  in  a  common  year:  so 
that  the  Common  year  hath  365  days,  but  the  leap 
near  o6o;  and  then  PVhruary  hath  iV  days,  which 
in  co:iunon  ycirs  liatii  but  28.  To  find  the  leap- 
year  you  h.ive  this  riiU: 

Divide  by  4  :  what's  left  shall  be 
For  len/i-year  O;  for  past  1,2,  3.  llurri.t. 

To  LEARN,  iJrir,  v.  a.  [leopnian,  Saxon.]— 1.  To 
gain  the  knowledge  or  skill  of.  KnuUes.—i,  'I'o 
teach.  Shaks. 

To  LEARN,  lirn,  v.  n.  To  take  pattern.  Ba- 
con. 

LE'ARNED,  lir'iijd,  a.  [from  learn.]— 1.  Versed 
in  science  aiid  literature.  Swift.— 2,  Skillt  (I;  skil- 
ful; knllwill^^  GranvtUe.—i.  Skilled  in  scholastick 
knowleilge.  Locke. 

DE'ARNIiDLY,l4r'niil-l4,  ad.  [from  karne<l.]  -iVith 
knuwiedgt ;  with  skill.  Hooker. 

LE'ARNING,  iSr'ning,  s.  ^from  learn.]- 1.  Litera- 
ture; skill  in  lan^^uagts  or  sciences.  Prior, — 2. 
Skill  ill  any  thing  KU'id  or  ba<l.  Hooker. 

LE'ARNER,  iJr'n&r,  s.  [from  learn.]  One  who  is 
yet  in  bis  rudiiiieuts.  GraittU. 

LEASE,  l4sr,s.[laisser,  French,  ,y/«?toori.]—l.  A  con- 
tract by  which,  in  conssdiiation  of  some  ]>ayment, 
a  temporary  possission  is  granted  of  bouses  or 
laiids.,i)c'iA^m. — 2.  Any  tenure.  Milton. 

Ta  LEASE,  lite,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  let  by 
lease.  Ayliff'e, 

To  LEASE,  lise,  V.  ii.  [lessen,  Dutch.]  To  glean; 
to  gather  what  the  liarvi-sl-mt  n  leave,  Drydcn, 

LE'ASER,  Icr'ziir,  s.  [from  I  ase.]  Gleaner.  iTui/?. 

LEASH,  iWsh,  s.  [lesse,  Kr-  iaccio,  Italian  ]—l.  A 
leithcrthong,  bv  which  a  falconer  holds  his  hawk, 
or  a  courser  holds  his  grt)  hound.  Shak%.—2.  A 
lieree;  three;  as  a  brace  is  two.  Iliu/ihras.—S.  A 
band  wherewith  to  tie  any  thing  in  general.  IJcn- 
nis. 

To  LRASII,  iWsh,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bind; 
to  bold  in  a  string.  Shaks. 

LE'ASIN'G,  l4'-ic!ng,  s.  [Ie«j-e,  Saxon.]  Lies;  false- 
hood, lluh'ierl'f  Talc.  Prior. 

LEAS  r,  liist,  a.  The  superlative  of  little,  [tept, 
Saxon.]  Little  heyoiid  others;  smallest-   Locke. 

LEAS  T,  liist,  ad.  In  the  lowest  degree.  Pojic. 

At  LEAS  1.  liist,  ■) 

/LE'ASTWISE,  liist'wlzo,  5 
To  say  no  more;    at  the  lowest   degree.    Hooker. 
Dryden.  H'nits. 

LE'ASY,  li'si,  a.  Flimsy;  of  weak  texture.  As- 
chant, 

LE'ATHER,  l4TH'fir,  «.  [leSep,  Saxon.]-!.  Dress- 
ed hides  of  auimaU.  Shaks. — 2.  Skin,  ironically. 
S7oin. 

X.E'ATHERCOA  r,  li TH'fli-kAte,  s.  [leather  and 
coat.]  An  apple  with  a  tough  rind.  S>iak.t, 

LE'A TAERURESSER,  l8  ITrar-Uris-Hir,  i.  [lea* 
tli(  r  and  dresser.]  He  who  ivjiares  ealhei" 
Pope. 

LE'A  I'HER-MOUTHED,  UTH'dr-mdATHd,  a. 
[leather  and  i^outb.]    By  a   Irathci-mauthed  fish, 
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I  mean  such  as  have   their  teeth  in  tbeir  thtfiat. 

iralton.  ^ 

LE'A  I  HER V.  IJ  1  irflr-i,  a.  [from  leather.]  Ile«9* 

bling  leallii  r.    Philips. 
LE'A  I'HERSELLER,  liTH'ar-s?I-Ifti-,    s.  Lleatlia' 
and  seUer.]  He  w  ho  deals  in  leallier. 

LEAVE  Icve,  s.  [leaye,  Saxon.]—!.  Grant  of  IIIkt- 
tj;  permissiuti;  ullowance.  Pope,— 2.  l-'arewtlj;- 
fldieu.  S/iaks. 

To  LEAVE,  live,  v.  a.  prct.  I  left;  I  have  left.- 
1. 'Ibquii;  to  forsakt.  Ben  Jonson,—2.  To  desiit; 
to  ahaiidon.  Eccliit.—'i,  To  have  remaining  at 
death.  Ecclus.—i.  Not  to  deprive  of.  Taylor.— S, 
To  suir  r  to  ivmaiii.  Bac»n.—6.  Not  to  carry  away. 
Judges.  Knolles.—T.  To  ti\  as  a  token  uf  lemrm* 
brance.  Locke.— &,  To  bequeath;  (ogive  as  inherit- 
ante.  Dry/icw.- 9.  Togi.e;  to  rosiyn-  Leu.— !0.  To 
permit  without  intetjiosition.  LorAr.— !l.  To 
cease  to  do;  to  desist  fiom.  1  Samuel.— \2.  Tit 
LEAVE  off.  To  dekist  from;  to  forlx  ar.  Addison. 
— !J.  To  LEAVE  off  To  forsake.  Ar!julhnot.—U 
To  LEAVE  out.  To  omit;  to  neglect.  Ben  Jonsiiii^ 
Blackniore. 

Ta  LEAVE,  live,  v.  n.— !.  To  cease;  to  desist.  Shnks, 
—2.  To  LEAVE  u/?:  To  desist.  Knotk.i.  Rosiom-. 
mon.—i.  ToLVtWK  off.    To  stop.  Daiuel. 

To  LEAVE,  live,  v.  a.  [lever,  Fr.]  To  levy;  ta 
raise.  Spenser. 

LE'AVED,  liivd,  a.  [from  leaves.of  leaf.]— 1.  Fur- 
nished with  foliage.— 2.  Made  with  leaves  or  folds. 
l.aiah. 

LE'AVEN,  Ijv'vjn,  s.  [levain,  Fr.]— 1.  Fermenl 
mixed  uitli  any  body  to  make  it  li.i;lit.  FIuyer.—2. 
Any  niixiuie  which  makes  a  general  change  in  ihc 
mass.  A'mi?  Charles. 

To  LE'AVEN,  I*v'v2n,  v.  a.  [from  the  nouii.J— 
1.  To  ferment  by  someihing  mixed.  Shaks.— 2.  I'n 
taint;  to  inibii  ;  to  iiilect.  Prim: 

LE'AVER.li'vir,  s.  [from  leave.]  One  who  deserts, 
or  I'oi-sakes.  .^haks, 

LEAVES,  liivz,  s.  The  plural  of  leaf.   P.acon, 

LE'AVINGS,  li'vlng/.,  s.  [frem  leave.]  Remnant; 
relicks;  offal.  Addison. 

LE'AVIf,  li'vi,  a.  [ironi  leaf.]  Full  of  leaves;  covet- 
ed with  leaves.  Sidney. 

To  LECH,  litsh,  v.  a.  [lecher,  French.]  To  liclc 
over.  Shaks. 

LE'CHER,  liish'Sr,  s.  A  whoremaster.  Pope. 

To  LE'CIIER,  l^isli'fir,  v.n.  [from  the  uoun.]  To 
v.horo.  Shaks. 

LE'CHEROUS,  lfts!i'Qr-as,  a.  [from  lecher.]  Ltwil; 
liHtl'ul.  Dcrlmm. 

LE'CHEROU.SI,Y,  l8tsh'fii-&s-lj,  ad.  [from  lecher- 
ous.] Lewilli,  lustfully. 

LE'CHEKOUSNESS,  litsh'dr-As-ii3s,  s.  [from  U- 
c!iei;nis.]   Lewdness. 

LE'CIIERY  l?tsli'ftr-i,  s.  [from  lecher.]  Lewdness 
lust.  Asclinm. 

LE'CTION,  lik'sh&n,  s.  [lectio,  Latin.]  A  reading; 
a  variety  in  copies.   IVntts. 

LE'C'l'URE,  iSknshftix,  8.  [lecture,  French.]— I.  \ 
discourse  pronotinced  ujion  any  subject.  Sidney. 
Taylor.— 2.  The  act  or  praciiceof  reading;  iiertisai. 
Brown.— S.  A  magisterial  repriiiiaiid. 

To  LE'frUKE,  lik'lshire,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
—1.  I'o  instiuttformally.— 2.  Tu instruct  insolent'' 
ly  and  doginatlcaHly- 

LE'CTURKR,  lik'tshflr-ir,  j.  [from  lecture.]  An 
instructor;  a  teacher  by  «ay  of  lecture;  a  preacher 
ina  church  hiiiil  by  the  Pariah  to  assist  the  rec- 
tor. Clarrndiiii. 

LE'CTUREUSmP,  iJk'tshfir-slilp,  s.  [from  lec- 
ture.] The  ndict!  of  a  lecturer.  Sw'fl, 

LED,  lid,  part   piel.  of  had.  Ezekirl. 

LPiD'DKN,  lid'dn,  >.  [lebeii,  Saxon;  Lingua  latin*.] 
—1.  Language.  l-'airfa-t.—2.  True  meaning,  .\pin- 
St); 

LEDGE,  iSdje,  s.  [leggen,  Dutch.]—!.  A  row;  lay- 
er; stratum.  ll'ulton.—2.  A  ridge  rising  above  the 
rest.  Culliver''s  Travels.— 3,  Any  iirunniKiice  or 
rising  part.  Dryden. 

LE'DHORSK,  IW'hArse,  s.  [led  and  horse.]  A 
lunipter  horse. 
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LEG 


LEJ 


Fite,  lit,  till,  fat;-iTi4,  mhs-iilne,  |)!n;— 


t,EE,  IW,  5.  [lie,  French.]-! •  Dregs;  sediment;   iv- 

fuse.  Prior.— 2.  LSra  term.]    U  is   gemniliy  that 

side  whicli  is  opposite  to  the  winil,  us  the  Itc  shoic 

19  that  th'-  wind  blows  on.      To  be  under  the  lee  ot 

the  siioro,  is  to  lie  elosc  under  the  weather  shore- 

A  teewa ril  sh'nt  is  one  that  is  not  last  by  a  wind,  to 

make  her  way  so  Kood  as  she  might.  Diet, 
LEECH,  liitih,  s.  [Ia;c,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  physiciati;  a 

pro'e.soroftlie  an  ol'  healing.  Sj>ciuer.—%,  A  kind 

of  small  water  serpeiU,  whicli  tiisteus  on  animals 

and  sucks  the  bluod.  tioscumnton- 
To  LiiECH, l44tsh,  V.  a.  [fioui  the  noun.]  To  treat 

with  iiicdicumi'iiis. 
LE'ECHCHAKT,  l4Stsh'kr4ft,  s.  [leech  and  craft.] 

Th-'art  ot  bealinc.  Davws. 
LEEF,  liif,    a.     Oieve,  kve,  Dutch.]   Kind;  fond. 

Spetuer, 
LEEK,  liik,  s.  [leac,  S.ison.]  A  plant. 
LEEH,  lire,  s.   [hleape.    Saxon.]—!.     An   cblique 

view.  Milton.— 2.  A  laboured  cist  of  countenance. 

Sivijl. 
To  LEER.  lire,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  look 

obliquely;  to  look  archly.  Swift.— 2,    To  look  with 

a  forced  countenance.  Dnjrien. 
Lees,  \k&i,  s.  [lie*  French.]  Dregs;  sediment.  Ben 

Juiuon. 
To  LEESE.liise,  v.  a.  Desen,  Dutch.]  To  lose.  An 

oldworl.  Tujscr.  Donne. 
LRKI',  Ikit,    s.  A  I.iw-dav.     I'he  word  seemeth  to 

have   grown  from  the  Saxon   leSi,  whicli    was  a 

court   of  jurisdiction    above     tlic   wapentake  or 

hnndretl,  coiiipieheuding  three  or  (our  of  tlietn. 

C'oivel. 
LE'EWARD,  iJJ'wJi-d.   a.  flee  ami  peart*,  Saxon  J 

Towanl  the  wind.  Si.-e  LEE.  Arhuthnot. 
LEFT,  iSft,  partici|>le  jiieterite  of   leave.    S/takit- 

peare. 
LEFT,  Ijft,  a.  [lufte,  Dutch;  Iecvus,  Latin.]  Sinis- 

troutjnnt  liijht.  Drijden^  ' 
LEFT-HAND i'.D.  ijli'hln.l'fd,  a.  [li-ft  and  hand.] 

Usinjj  the  left-hand  ratiiT  than  riRlil.  Brown. 
LEFT-HANDEDN'ESS,  lett'handcd-iiSs,  s.    [from 

lei't'lianded  ]     Habitual     use    of    the     leil-haiid. 

Donne. 
LEFT-HAN'DINESS,  iJfi-han'dJ-ilSs,  ».  [from  lefl- 

hsnii.]  AwkViird  njaniiir.  Cltcslcrjidd. 
LEFT-Wl'TTED.   l&ll-wU'tId,  a.    [left  and   wit.] 

Mistaken.  Ben  Junson. 
LEO.  Up,  s.  [Us,  Danish.]—!.    The  limb  by  which 

wo  walk;  ptirtiL-ulaily  tliat  ])art  between  the  knee 

and  the   fodt.    Adfliionr—2.  An  act  of   olxisaiiinr. 

Hudl-rns.—Z,  To  siandun  /j/j- orrn  legs;  to  suppLirt 

iiimsrlf.  CoUier.-i.  'I'hat  by   whicli  any  thing  is 

supported  on  ihe^crou'xlj  as,  tfu:  leg  »/  a  tabic. 
LE'OACY.  IJg'd-si    s.   [Itgatuiii,  Latin;]  Legacy  is 

a   pariiculKr  thin£f   (jivcii   by   last  wiil  and  testa- 
ment. C'ojvcl. 
LE'GAL,  li'sil,    a.    [leg.il,  Fi-.-neh.]-!.  Dime   or 

concei>^etI  aeeonliiiKf  to  law.  i/a/c— 2.  Lawful;  not 

contrary  lolaw.  Milf./.n- 
LEGA'LITV,  li-gil'^-ti,    s.  [legalltc,  Fr.]  Lawful- 
ness. 
To  LE'GALIZE,    li'gai'liC,    v.    n.   [legaliscr,  Pf, 

from  legal.]      To     uuthurize;    td   niake    lawful. 

South, 
LE'CiALLY,  l6'f;ai-li,    ad.   [from  legal.]   Lawfully; 

acconling  tolaw.  Taylor. 
T.E'OATAllY,  llc'gaiii-i^,  s.    [Ici^ataire,  French.] 

Oiii-  who  has  a  leijricy  lett.  AiiUJJi: 
LE'GAflNE,   I^)^■'^-a-tille,    A.'   [from    legate]-!. 

Made  by  a  legale.  Ayl{//'c.—2.  Belonging  to  a  hgaie 

nflho  ftomaii  s.  e.  S/iakj. 
LE'GATE,  iJg'gAie,  s.  [IcRafUs,  Latin  ]-l.    A  de- 
,     jnity;   an  amhatsndoiir.    Dryd/n.—2'    A    kind   of 

Spiritual  ambajsiidi.ur  from    the     pnpe.   Atterbu- 

ry. 
LEGA TE'K.  iJ^-gd-tii'.  s.  [liom  lejiatum,  Uitin.] 
,   One  who  has  u  \i%.\cy  Itii  him.    Swift: 
LEGA'TlON.li-iji'ihiln.  s    [leRatio,   Lat.]  Depu- 

tatiim;  foiiunission;  enibassy.  IVutlon. 
l.KCiA'TOU.  iJg-gi-ior',    s.     [ti-om    hijo,   Latin] 

^hie  *'ho  makes  a  will,  aiili  leaves  legacies.   Dry 


LE'GENU,l4'jend,  s.  [legenda,  Latin.]-!.  A  dir* 
nicleot  rigistrr  of  the  lives  of  s.^HUs.  Hooker.— 2. 
Any  memorial  or  relation.  I'aiijax.—i.  Au  iu- 
cri'dible  unaiithentick  narrative.-  hlackmore.— 
4.  An  inscripiiuu;  particularly  on  medals  or  coins. 
Addison. 

LE'GENDARY.  l4-j?n'di-i4,  a.  P.rtaining  to  a  le- 
gend, fabulous. feigned,  ruinanlick. 

LE'GEll,  iSiljftr,  8.  [Irom  leggor,  Duttli.]  Any 
iiiinj  that  lies  in  a  place;  as,  '/  leger  amOasi-adoUr, 
a  renidenl;  a  leger-i^oe^,  a  book,  that  liM  in  the 
cooipliui^-hinise.  Sha,s. 

LE'GEll'bOOK,  lSd'j(ii-b66k,  s.  A  book  that  lies 
ready  i'orenteringnrticlesof  account  in.  Daviet. 

LK'GliRDE.MAlN,  iSd  jbr-di-mine',  s.  [legeretft 
de  main,  Fi-eneli]  Slight  of  hand;  juggle;  power 
ot  deceiving  the  eye  by  nimble  motion;  trick* 
South, 

LEGE'RITY,  Ij-jj/i-tj.  s.  [legereit,  French.^ 
Lightness; nimbli-ness.  57inA.s. 

LE'titiEU,  Ijgd,  a.  [from  leg.]  Having  Ic  gs. 

LE'GIBLE,  IJd'ji-bl,  s.  [l.gibihs,  Latin.]— l.  Such 
as  nmy  be  read.  Swift.—Z.  Apparent;  discovera- 
ble. Collier. 

LE'GIBLY,  lJd'j4-W4,  ad.  [from  legible.)  In  such 
a  manner  ns  may  be  read. 

LE'GION,  li'jftn,  s.  [legio,  Latin.]— 1.  A  body  of 
Koinan  soldiers,  consisting  of  about  tive  thousand. 
Addison.— 2.  A  military  Ibrce.  Philips.-^.  Any 
gi-eat  number.  Sii'iks.  Kogers. 

LE'OIONARY,  l4'jfin-ar-i,  a.  [from  legion.]—!. 
Relatinij  to  a  legion.— i.  Containing  a  l.;gion. — 
Ciintainmg  a  great  indelinite  iinmber.  Brown. 

Ttf  LEGISLATE,  Ij^d-jis-liu:',  v.  a.  [Lat.  lexlegis, 
a  law  and  fera  latus,  to  bring.]  To  enact  laws. 

LEGISLATIOK,  iSd-jis-li'shQu,  s.  [from  legis- 
lator, Latin.]  The  act  of  giving  laws.  Little- 
ton. 

LEGISLA'TIVE,  iJd'.jis-li-iiv,  a.  [from  legisla- 
tor.] Giviii';Uws;  law-giving.  Denliani. 

LEGISLA'  1  OH,  iSd'.itsli-tflr,  s.  [legislator,  Lat.] 
A  lawgiver;  one  wJin  makes  laws  for  any  coinmu- 
nitv  I'opc. 

LEGl'SLATRESS.  led-jis'la-ti-Js.  s.  [from  legisla- 
tor.] A  tftnale  lawgiver.  Shafteburii. 

LEGISLATURE,  iWjis-lii-shuie,  s.  [from  le- 
gislator, Latiii.l  The  jiower  that  makes  laws. 
Sn-il't. 

LEGITIMACY,  l4.jli'ti-mi-si,  s.  [from  legiti- 
mate.]—I.  Lawfulness  of  birth.  Ayliffe.—2.  Genti- 
ineness;  not  spuriousness.     Woodtvard. 

LKGI'TIMATE,  l4-jh'tJ-mite,  a.  [from  legitiraus, 
Latin.]  Born  in  marriige;  lawfully  begotten. 
Taylor. 

to  LEGI'TIMATE,  li-jh'tJ-mite,  v.  s.  [legiti- 
nier,  French.]—!.  To  procure  to  any  the  rights 
ot'legitiiiiMte  birth.  Ayliffc.—2.  To  make  lawtul. 
Ueeiiy  of  I'lety. 

LEGI'TIMATELY,  iJ-jii'tJ-inite-li,  ad.  [from  I.> 
gitiiimte.]  l.a\vfully;  genuinely.   Dryden, 

LEGITIMATION,' l^-jlt-ti-mi'shiin,  s.  [legitima- 
tion, French.]— I.  Lawliil  birth.  Locke.— i.  'I'Ke 
act  of  investing  with  tlie  privileges  of  lawful 
birih. 

LE'GUME,  iJg'gftme.      7 

LEGU'MLti.  lH'/i'min,5 
[legiimeii,  Latin.]  Seeds  not  reaped,  hut  gathered 
by  the  hand;  as,  beans:  in  general,  all  larger  seedl; 
pulse.  Boyle. 

LEGU'JIINOUS,  li-gu'mi-nfis,  a.  [leguminenx,  Fr. 
from  legumen.]  Belonging  to  pnlse;  consisting  of 
pulse.  Arhuthnot. 

LE'ISUHAULY,  li''/.hfir-?.-blt.  ad.  [from  leisurO- 
ble.]  At  leisure;  without  tumult  or  hurry.  Hook- 
er, <-- 

LE'ISURARLE,  li'zh&i-a-hl,  a.  [from  leisnre.]— 
I.  Done  at  leisure;  not  liurried.-"2.  Enjoying  fei- 
Mire.   Brown. 

LKTSURE,  i^'zhflr,  s.  [loisir,  French.]-!.  Freo 
doin  fr»m  business  or  liurry;  vacnney  of  iniiid, 
'lenipU:—2.  Convenieiiee  of  time.  Sl.akg. 

LE'lSUKllLY,  U'7.hflr-lA,  ad.  [from  l.isuie.]  Kot 
hasty;  deli^jei.ije.  S'laki^  .■:di!ii07ii 


LEN 


LET 


— ni,  mJve,  ii4r,  iiSt;— t^bci  iSb,  bull;— ill;— iiJAiul;—rAin,  'lllii. 


I.EISLHELY,   l4'7.Iiflr-lJ.  ad.  [from   Uisuif.]  Not 

in  alinvr);»li'wly-  -^duixin, 
JjE'MAK,  14'niin,   s.   [I'aimant,  Freiicli.]   A  sweet- 

h!-niT;apilliiiiU  Hanma: 
i.E'MMA,  liiii'niS,   s.   [>-n.u/«.]    A  iiroiiu:>iiiun  l)vc- 

^ioii'ij  a«suiiif<l- 
LK'MON,  Ifeiii'iiitin,  5.    [Union,  Fr.]— I.  The  fruit  e» 

ilii-len.uu  tix-e.   MoyOiiwi:—2.   The  irte  tliai  liL-ars 

It'lliflllS. 

M'.MONA'DE,  I?in-i7iftn-4«lt',  s.  [from  Itmoii.]  Li- 
quor inadt'  of  water,  sugar,  aiHl  the  Juice  of  Uinoiid- 
Arbuthnot. 

LEM'ON-PKEl.,  iJm'iiiaii-i.iil,  ,.  Tlie  \<^r\  of 
Ifiuoii    vhellier  plain  or   tuiniifd  Cur  sweetiiicat. 

Tv  LEND,  !?ihI,  v.  a.  [Ixnan,  3a\on.]— 1.  Toix- 
hibit  on  cotictilioii  of  vepayniciit.  Vr'jtIci>.—2-  To 
8Utii.r  to  be  used  on  condition  that  it  bt  rcslonil. 
Dnjdin.—S,  To  aflbrd;  to  grant  in  s^neral.  Dry- 
(kn. 

LE'XnER,  llnd'fir,  s.  [from  lend.]— 1.  One  who 
lend- any  ihin^'.— 2.  One  who  makes  a  trade  of 
jmtlin;.'  nioney  to  interest.  Addiian. 

LENli'l  H,  lingf  A,  s.  [from  lenj,  Snxon.]- 1.  Jhc- 
CNteni  <)!  any  thing  niattrial  iroin  end  to  end.  Ba- 
von.— 2.  Horizontal  exii-nsion.  l)rtj{leti,—3.  A  cer- ] 
tain  (loHion  or  space  of  time.  Diijden.—i.  Extent 
of  duration.  Locke.— S.  Lonp  duration  or  pro- 
ti'actioii.  AildUuii. — 6.  Hear!)  or  expansion  of  any 
tliiu?.  li'R/ls.~7.  Full  extent;  unci.'iurucied  stale. 
jiddisoiL—e.  Distance.  Clarendon.— •<■.  End;  latter 
part  of  any  assisrnnble  time.  Hookci:~10.  Jt 
LEXGl  H.     At  l.<si;  in  conclusion.  Drydeii, 

I'oLE'.NG  THEN.  l*iif;V/iii.  v.  a.  [from  kll^'thtn.]— 
I.  Todraw  out;  to  make  longer;  to  ei<)i:nate.  Ai- 
i(/</j»!<j^— 2.  lo  proiiat't;  to  continue.  Dun. — 3.  To 
I'lotract  pi-onunoialion./)r//</cn,— 4.  Tn  LENGTH- 
EN out.  la  protrict;  to  extend.  Dnjdcn. 

Ttt  LE'NGTHKN,  IfengV/iii,  v.  n.  To  grow  Ion6:ev; 
to  iticn-as-"  ii.  Idigth.  i'rinr^ 

LE'NGTifWISE,  lingrA'wlze,  ad.  [length  and 
wise.]  According:  to  ilie  1'  neth. 

LE'NIENI,  id'nRnt,  a.  [lenicns,  Latin.]— 1.  As- 
suasive;  softening;  miligrating.  Milton.— %.  Laxa- 
tive; emollient.  Arbiitlii.oU 

LE'N'IEnT,  l4'ni-fut.  8.  An  emollient, or  assoasive 
applicai  ion.  (rifcmun. 

ToLE'NlEY,  I2n'n4-fi,  v.n.  [Irnifier,  old  French.] 
To  Hssiiac^e;  to  niitigxte.  Dnjdea. 

LE'pJlTlVE,  iJn'i-llv,  a.  [liniilf,  Fr.  lenio,  Lat.] 
Assunsive;  euiollient.  Arbutlinot. 

LE'NITIVE,  Iin'4  tiv,  s.— 1.  Any  tiling  applieil  to 
ease  pain.— 2.    A  palli.itive.  Sohlli. 

LE'Nl'IY,  lin'i-ti,  >.  [lenitas,  Latin.]  Mildness; 
mercy  teiiderneiis.  Daniel. 

LENS,  l^iiz,  s.  A  f;la>s,  sjiherically  ctoinx  on  both 
sidles,  if  usually  called  a  lim;  such  as  is  a  buinlnic- 
glass.  or  spectacle-glass,  or  an  object-glass  of  a 
telescope.  Neiulon. 

LENT,  tint,  part.  pass,  from  lend.  Fope. 

LENT,  lint,  s.  |  lenren,  the  sprint;,  Saxon.}  The 
<|uaUr;ii;esimal  fast;  a  time  of  abstinence.  Ccnii- 
/in. 

Lli'NTEN,  iJni'tn,  a.  [from  lent.]  Such  (is  is  used 
in  lent;  sparing.  S/iakir. 

LE'NIUT'LAM,  Ijn'tlk-kftlir,  a.  [lenticulaive , 
Fr.]  Uimhiy  convex;  of  the  lorm  of  a  lens.  Hai/. 

Li'.'N  rilOHM,  iJn'ti-fAnn,  a.  [leni  and  forma, 
Latin.]  Masing  the  form  of  :i  lens. 

LENII'GINOUS,  llD-tld'jln-ft»,  a.  [IVcm  lentigo] 
Scully;  (nrfurareons. 

LKSTI'GO,  lJii.tl'i,'i,  «.  [Latin.]  A  freckly  or  scurfy 
eriijition  upon  the  skin.  Qtiincy. 

LK'N'IIL,  iJn'tll,  s.  [Kns,  Latin;  leiuille.  Fr]  A 
plant. 

LE'NllSCK,  ten'dsU,  s.'  [lentisciu,  Latin.]  l.rntuk 
wood  is  of  a  palt:  brown  euluur,  filmukt  whitish. 
r>  siuous,  of  a  fragrant  smell  anil  acrid  taste;  It  is 
the  wood  of  the  tree  wliid:  produces  ihc  iu.iitiiili. 
///■/.'. 

LE'NTITUDE..  lin'iilAdi,  t.  [from  lentiu, Latin.] 
Sluei;isliness;  slow  m  ts. 

W.'NINKH,  llni'nar,  J.  A  kitul  of  hawk.  f!'al. 
i»u. 
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LE'NTOf,',  lin'tftr,  s.  [Latin.]-L  Tenacity;  vis. 
cosily.  liaioU'—'i.  .SloWness;  ilelay.  .lrbut/mut,—3, 
[In  plijjiek]  'J  hat  si/.y,  viscid  part  of  the  oloud 
\t  liicb  iibstriiets  Ilic  vessels,  (^tiinnj. 

LE'Nl'OUS,  lin'tis,  a.  [leiitus,  Latin.]  Viscous;  te^ 
nRciuiis;caimble  lobe  Urawnoiit.  Broun. 

LE'O,  ii'A,  s.  LLaiin,  for  lion.]  The  fifth  sign  of  the 
Zodiack.  Milton. 

LE'OD,  li'dil,  ».  The  pOoi)K-;  or,  raiiier  a  nation, 
comitrj.  Of.  Ui-'noii. 

LE'OF,  li'df,  s.  L<<//"i!inotes  lo\e;  so  knj'win  is  a 
winner  of  love.  i.ibi,on. 

LE'ONINK,  lA'4-nlne,  a.  [leoniiius,Laiiii.]— I.  He. 
lonpiii.tiilo  a  lion;  having  the  nature  of  a  lion.— 
2.  Ltoiiine  verses  aie  those  of  which  the  end 
rli)  nies  to  the  niiihlle,  so  named  liom  Lfu,  the 
iu\ enter;  as,  Gloria  liieioium  taneix  concedilur  ho- 
ruin. 

LE'OPAUn,  iSp'pi'iid,  s.  [Ifo  and  pardus,  Latin.] 
A  spotted  bea^l  of  prey.  Slinks, 

LK'PEK,  iJp'pir,  s.  i.ltpia,  leprosus,  Latin.]  One 
infectt^  with  a  U  pro^y.  Hcl^eiiill. 

LE'PEROUS,  iJp'piir-fis,  a.  [formed  from  leprous.] 
C: using  leprosy.  Sl.aks. 

LE'POUINE,  Ifep'poiin.,  a.  [leporinns,  Latin.] 
B^lonijing  to  a  hari;  having  the  nature  of  a 
h;ire.' 

LEPUC'SITY,  l?p-prt1s'sJ.ti,  s.  [from  lejirons.] 
bcjuaniniis  disease.  Bticon. 

LE'l'ROSY,  iSp'pro-si.  s.  [lepra,  Lat.  lejire,  Fr.] 
A  loathsome  distemper,  which  covtrs  the  body 
with  akind  of  whi'e  scales.  IHicmaii. 

LK'PUOL'S.  llp'pifts,  a.  [lepra,  Lat.leprcux,  Fr.] 
Infected  witii  a  t(  prosy.    Dunne. 

LEitE,  live,  s.  [Uejie,  Saxon.]  A  lesson;  lore;  doc- 
trine, .'ipi-iisey. 

LE'UUV.lir'ri,  s.  [from  lerc]  Aiming;   a  lecture. 

LESS,  iJs.  A  negative  or  pi-iviiive  terniinatioii. 
[Ie.t]%  Saxon;  loos,  Dutch.]  Joined  to  a  substaniivr 
it  implies  the  absence'  or  privation  of  a  thing;  as, 
a  witless  man. 

LESS,  ijs.  a.  [leaj",  Saxon.]  The  comparative  of 
lUtU:  opposed  to  greater.  Locke. 

LESS,  iSs,  s.  Not  so  much;  opposed  to  niore.  £a- 
odiiii. 

LESS,  l6s,  ad.  I:>  a  smaller  degree;  in  a  lower  de- 
grt  e.   Drijilen. 

LKSSE'E,  l§5-s44',  s.  The  person  to  whom  a  lease 
is  give  n. 

To  LE'SSEN,  iSs'sn,  v.  a.  [from  less.]—!.  To  di- 
minish ill  bulk.— 2.  Tn  diii.inish  in  tkgree  of  any 
quality.  Denhmn.—S.  To  degrfide;  to  deprive  of 
power  or  dignity,  ^'.tterbury, 

Ti;  LE'SSEN,  iSs'sn,  T.  n.  'I  o  grow  less;  to  shrink. 
Tetvplt. 

LE'SSEK.  lls'sflr,    a.    A  ( oiTnption  of  /csi'.    Pope. 

LE'SSElt,  i^»'-.ftr,  ad.  [furnied  by  corruption  front 
less.]  Slinks. 

LE'SsES.Ies'sSs,  s.  [laissees,  French.]  The  dung  pi 
hearts  left  on  ti.e  gmund. 

LE'SSON,  iSs'sii,  ».  [Ucon,  French.]— I.  Any  thing 
read  or  rv  pealed  to  a  it  acher.  Denhant.—2.  Pi-e- 
cept;  notion  ineulcatid  by  a  teacher,  ^/ctiifr  — 3. 
Pmi  ions  1)1  scripture  read  in  divine  service.  Hookm: 
1-4.  I'une  pricked  tiir  an  iiistruiiKiit.— 5.  A  i-aiing 
leeuiic.  .Sidiietj, 

To  LE'SSON,  Igs'sn,  v.  a.  [froin  the  noun.]  To 
teach;  to  instruct.  Shtiks, 

LE'SSOM,  lls'sdr,  s.  One  who  lets  any  thing  to  larm, 
or  otherwise,  by  lease.  Dciihant.  Ayliff'e. 

LEST,lJsi,or  li'isi,  coiij.  [fioni  the  adjeetive least.] 
That  not;  1  hid,-  if  hst  it  maybe  lusi;  that  i«,  /  /liUe 
it  that  it  may  not  be  lost,  Addison. 
To  LET,  lit,  V.  a.  [Iietan,  Saxon.]— I.  To  allow;  to 
siitfer;  to  permit.  Bp.  .^aundersun.—2.  A  ^igu  of 
the  optative  mood  iis<  d  before  the  tirst,  and  ini- 
perntive  before  the  third  pel'suti.  Kefoiethe  first 
person  siiii;ulur  it  signilies  resolution,  tixcd  purpos<- 
or  ardent  wish.— 3.  IK  Cure  the  first  person  plural, 
let  implies  exhortation;  kl  us  die  bravclii.  Mnrk.— 
4.  llefore  the  third  person,  singular  or  pliiml.  /.-» 
impli  i  periiiissii'M  or  pivcepl;  let  /if?(i  i;o  free. 
Drijdtn.~i.  Uefon-  a  thing  in  the  passi\e  voice,  /» { 
iinplits  corumand;  li  i  the  doors  In-  u/>emiU  Vry^e". 
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Kite,  (ir,  till,  Uf,->uii,  ni4i;— pine,  i>ln;— 


-,0.  Ut  lias  an  infinitive  mood  atWi-  it  wuliout  tin 
particle  to.  Drydcn.—l-  I'o  kine.  L  Estiannc— 
a.  I  o  more  tliaii  in-ruiit.  .S/iaki.—9.  'i>  pill  W 
hire;  to  fraiittoaMi-.in.  fflw^-io.  To  sutler  mi) 
thing  to  take  d  course  which  n-quires  no  iinpu'- 
sive  violence.  Joa/itia,— 11.  To  permit  »(i  take  any 
state  or  eourse.  Sidney.— 12.  To  LliT  bluud,  is  el- 
liptical lor  to  lei  out  Oluoil.  To  live  it  from  coiiline- 
iDeiit;  to  siifter  ti  to  stream  out  of  the  vein.  S/iaks. 
—13.  To  l.KT  i»  To  admit.  Knolks.— 14.  To 
LKT  in.  To  procure  admission.  Locke— IS.  To 
hKV  •if.  To  discharge.  SK'iJ't.—\t.  To  l,K  I'  out 
To  li  a«  out;  to  pve  to  hire  or  farm.— 17.  To  LKT. 
[lercan,  Saxon.]  To  hinder;  to  obstruct;  to  ovpose. 
Vri/(ten—\8,  To  l.KT,  when  it  sigiiilios /upcnniV 
or  tair,  has /rt  ill  the  in'.-terile  and  part,  passive; 
but  when  it  sifriiities  to  /limler,  it  has  lettett,  lit- 
troduction  to  Grcmtnai; 
ToL&T.lit,    V.  n.  To  forbear;  to  withhold  himself. 

tE  r,  iJr,  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Hinderance;  obstacle; 

obstruction;  impediment.  Hooker. 
I.El',  lit.      'I  he   terniinalion   of  diminutive   words 

frinn  lyre,  Savon,  liiil--.  imall. 
IJi  TH.VRGICK     Ih-t/iSn'ilk,  a.    [letliargique,  Fr.] 
JjleepVi  beyond  tlit  naiiiral  power  of  sleep.   Hani' 
mond. 
LE  IHA'UGICKNESS,  li-Mii'j?k-iiJs.  s.  [from  le- 

tliai/ick.]  Slcfuiness;  drowsiness.  Herhe't. 
LE'THAKGY,  IJM'iivji.   s.    [,.>; 7;«r> '.«.]    A  morbid 
(liowsiness;   a    sleeji   from  which  one   cannot   be 
kept  awake.  Mterliun/. 
LE'THAHGIED,  llt/i'iv^h,    a.    [from  lethargy.] 

Laid  asleep  entrance<l.  S/uiks, 
LE'THE    \k'thi,  s.  [^>iJ>i.J  Oblivion;    a  draught  of 

oblivion.    S/inks. 
LE'TTER,  llt'tar,  s.  [fromlet.]— ).   One  who  lets 
or    permits.- 2.    One  who    hinders. — 3.  One  who 
gives  Tent  to  any  thing;  as,n  blood-/e«fr. 
l.E'TTEK,  Uetfir,    s.   flettre.  French.]— I.  One  of 
the  eK-ments  ot  syllables;  a  character  in  the  alpha- 
bet. Shaki:—2.  A  written  message;  an  epistle.  Ad- 
Jo'.— 3.  The  literal  or  expressed  meaning.   Ttiylor. 
—4.  Letters  withoMt  the  sinf^ular:  learning.  John.— 
5,  Any  thing-  to  be  read.  Addison.— 6.    I'ype  with 
which  books  are  pnntcd.  Mo.ron. 
To  LE'TTER,  iJt'tftr,   v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]   To 

stamp  with  letK  rs.  Addiaon. 
LE'TTEUED,   Ijt'iftid,   a.    [from  letter.]   Literal 

rdiicat  dto  learning.  Collier. 
LE'  irEH.FOUNDER,  l^t'tflr-fWn-dfli.  s.    [from 
letter  and   found.]     One     who    casts    rjpes    tor 
printing. 
LE  ITERS  PA' lENT,    lJt-lfli-7,-l>Jl'Jnt,  s.  [literff 
patentes,  Latin.]    A    written  instrument,  contain- 
ing a  roval  (jraiu.   Blackstone. 
LETTUCE, lit'lls,s.[Iactnca,   Latin.]   A  plant. 
LE'VAN T,  li.v4nl',  a.   [levant,  French.]    EHsiern. 

Millan. 
LE'VANT,  li-\Siu'.  s.  Th"  east,  particularly  those 

eoastsof  the  Mrdiiterranean  cast  of  Italy. 
LZyA'TOR,  Ii-vi'i6r,   s.   [Latin.]  A  ehirurglcal in- 
strument, whereby  depressed  parts  of  the  skull  are 
pl>ed  n|i.  It'iaeman. 
LEUCOPriLE'G.MACY,  liVkiVilig'iul-si,  s    [from 
I'.iicophlegtnaiicw.]     Paliiess,  with  viscid   juices 
an>l  cold  sweatings.  Arhuthnnt. 
LEUCOPHLEGMA'TICK.      id-koflSg-mii'ik,     a. 
[_ni%.-  and  j/.fv'.'j.j    Having  such  a  coimiuilion 
df  Ixxly  where  the  bloodj  is  of  a  pale  colour,  viscid, 
and  eolil    Ouincy. 
LE'VEE,  Ijy'vi,  s.  [French.]—!.    The   time  of  ri- 
ring.— 2.    '"he  coiicoiirse  of  those  who  cnjwd  round 
a  ii*n  uf  pow'r  in  a  morning.  Dryden. 
LE'VEL,  llv'vll,     ..   [k-pel,  Saxon.]— I.  Even;  not 
having  one   part  higher  than  another.  Bentlcy.— 
2.  Even  with  any  Uiiiip  el^t;  in  the   sanie  line  or 
plane  with  any  iliiiig.  IVIntsoii. 
7'oLE'VEL,  iSv'vll,    V.    a.  [from  the  adjrctive.]- 
1.  To  make  even;  to  free  from  ine«|Ualites.— 2.   'I'o 
reduce  from  the  same   heiqht  with  siiiiiething>  Ue. 
Vriiden.—i,  To  lay  (iHt.— 4.   To  lirini:  toe(|unlity 
of  condition.— 5.  To  point  in  taking  niui;  to  ftiui. 
Di^dtn.~6,  To  direct  in  any  end.  Suiji. 
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2'o  LE'VKL,  Ijv'vll,  V.  n.— I.  Toaimntf  to  Ui-ti«s 
the  gun  or  arrow  to  ilie  same  line  with  the  mark. 
Hovker.—2.  I'o  conjt  eture;  to  attempt  to  guess. 
S/irikt.—3.  To  be  in  the  same  direction  with  a 
mark.  Hudibras.—i.  'lo  make  attempts;  to  aim. 
Shaks. 

LE'VEL,  liv'vil,  s.  [from  the  adieetive.]— 1.  A  plane; 
a  suri'aee  without  protuberances  or  inequaliti«s. 
Sandys.— 2.  Rate;  standard.  Siilney.-J.  A  state  of 
etjuality.  Attcrbiiry.—4.  An  initrument  whereby 
niHSOiis  adjust  their  work.  Moxun.—S.  Rule;  boi- 
rowtd  Ironi  the  mechanick  l-  vel.  Trior.— 6,  The 
line  of  direction  in  which  any  missive  weapon  is 
aimed.  H'aller.—l.  Ihe  line  in  which  the  sight 
pssses.  Tope. 

LK  Vi:i.LKH,  l8v'vll-iar,  s.  ffiom  I''vel.]-1.  One 
who  makes  any  thing  ev  n.— 2.  One  who  destroys 
superiority;  one  who  endiavours  lo  b.i  g;  «ll  to  the 
same  state.  Collier. 

LE'VELNESS.  I8''v!l-nh,  s.  [fi-om  level.J-l. 
Evenness;  equality  of  surface.— 2.  Equality  with 
soiiKiliing  else.  Peacham. 

LE'VEX,  ISv'vSn,  s-  [levain,  French.]— 1.  Ferment; 
that  which  being  mixed  in  bread  makes  it  rise 
and  teiment. — 2.  Any  thing  Capable  of  changing 
the  nature  Ola  greater  mass.  IVi.seman. 

LE'VER,  l4'vi\r,  s.  [le\'ier,  French.]  X'he  second 
inechaiiical  (Miwer,  usetl  to  elevate  or  raise  a  great 
weight.  Harris. 

I.E'VEKE'l',  liv'vflivlt,  I.  [licvret,  French.]  A 
young  hare,  [fullers 

LEVE'l,  li-vSi',  s.  [from  lever,  French.]  A  blast 
on  the  trumpet.  Hudihras. 

LE'VEROOK,  li'vfir&dk,  s.  [lapejw,  Saxon.]  This 
word  is  retained  in  Scotland,  and  denotes  tlii^ 
lark.  Il'/ikon. 

LE'YIABLE,  lSv'v4-t-bl,  a.  [from  levy.]  That  may 
be  levied.  Bfieon. 

LEVI-ATHAN.  \k-\\'UlAn,  s.  [.in^l'?1  A  water 
animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job,  By  some 
imagined  the  crocodile,  but  in  poetry  generally 
tak.  n  for  the  whHK\    Thomson. 

To  LE'VIGAI'E,  liv'vC-gate,  v.  a.  [l«vigo,  Lat]— 
1.  Fo  rub  or  grind.— 2.  To  mix  till  the  liquor  be- 
comes smooth  and  uniform.  Arbtdlmet. 

LEVIGA'TION,  ljv-vi-g4'shftn,  s.  [Iroin  levigate.^. 
Levigatian  is  the  reducing  of  li:ird  Ijodies  into  a 
subtile  powder,  by  grinding  upon  marble  with  a 
imiller    Ouinry. 

LE'VIN.  ifvin,  3.  [Tyrwhitt  calls  it  Sax.]  Light- 
ning. Xp 

LEVlN-BRO'Nn,l4-viiibr6«d*,  s.  [leviu  and  brontl.] 
Thuiiderholt.  Sp. 

LE'Vll'E,  li'ilte,  s.  [levita,  LntinJ— 1.  One  of  the 
tribe  ol  Levi;  one  born  to  tlie  office  uf  priesthuo4 
among  the  Jews. — 2     A   priest:  used  in  contempt. 

LEVI' I'ICAL,  lA-vh'ti-kai,  a.  [from  levite.]  Be- 
longing to  the  leriti  s.   Aytiffe 

LE'VITY,  Wv'vi-tft,  s.  [levitns,  Lnt.]— I.  Lightness; 

not  heaviness.  Bentleg  —2.  Inconstancy;  changta;^ 

lileness    Hooker.-S.    Unst>  adiness;  laxity  of  minrt- 

'  Milton.— 4,     Id'e    (ileasure;    vanity.   Cnlamy.—S. 

>  Trilling  gayety;  want  of  seriousness.  S/iaks.  Cia- 
rendon. 

'To  LE'VY,  I8v'v4,  v.  a.  [lever,  Fi-ench.]— I.  Tn 
raise;  to  birng  tog' llier  men.  Dntii«.— 2.  To  raise^ 
iiKiiiey.  Claretidun.-l.  To  make  war.  Milton. 

LE'Vy,  Itv'vi,  s.  [Iiom  the  verb.]-l.  The  act  of 
raising  money  or  men.  Wc/ife'jon.— 2. 'VVar  raised. 
S/iafis. 

LE'WD.  Iftde,  a.  [la pete,  SaXon.]-l.  Lay;  not  clft* 
rical  J)nvies.—2.  Wickid;  bad;  naughty,  imt- 
i;ifi(.—i.  Liistful; libidinous.  Shaks. 

LEWDLY,  !i\d,'l4,  ad.  [ti-om  lewd.l— 1.  Wickedlyp 
naughtily.  S/i/iks/ieare.—2.  Libidinously;  lustfully. 
Dryden. 

LKWD.NESS,  lide-n8«,  s.  [from  lewd.]  Lustfult  li- 
centiousness. Dryden 

LE'WDS  lER,  l6de'st&r,  s.  [from  lewd.]  A  lecber; 

one  L'iven  to  criminal  jileasuix's.  Slink.t. 
LE'IIIS  /)'Off,  16  Atlore',    s.  ;  Fi-eneli.J   A   golden 

Kiencheoin.   Uicf. 
LEXICQ'.GRAPHER,  Wks-t-kds'gi-Sf.flr, «.  [>.s;«<«v 
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lAK 


ni,  mJve,  nir,  n8t;— t6>M-,  lAt^bAll;— AtlH-|>i&ml )— rAin.THij. 


anrf  >;its-.^  A  writer  of  dictionarii*;  a  harmlrs!. 
dnulpc.  Ilrt'ts. 
LEXlCCGKAI'llY.    lik»-A-k6c;'frrlt-i,    n.    [>i?./i 
and  >  ,:■«?'''.]     The  art   or  |>ni«ict  of  writing  dit- 
tioharips. 
LK'XICON,  liks't-kAn,  s.  [Xtf.«oi.]  A    dictionary. 

Milton. 
LEY,  lii,  J.  [Icy,  \ef,  lay,   are   all  from   the  Saxon 

I  uj]  A  fifld.  Gihion.  ' 
U'ABLK,lJ'4bl,  a.   [liable,  from  lirr.old    Fmich.  ] 

Ol>'.oxio(is;  not  ■  xenijn;  subject.    Milton. 
LI'ABLENESS,  li'a-bl-nJs,    s.    Tlie     being   liiible. 

huiler. 
LIAK,  ll'4r,  s.   [from  lit,]  One  who  tells  fiiljelioods; 

on(  who  v>ant$  v -racity.  Shak.i, 
tl'AKD.  'I'Siil,  a.  Mingled  roan.   Mavkham. 
Te  LIB.  lib,  V.  a.  [In  Ray's   North   Country  words.] 

To  g  Id. 
EIBA'  riON,  H-bi'slifln,  s.  [libatio.  Latin.]-!.  The 
act  ot    pouring   wine  on  the   ground   in    lionour 
of    some  deity.  Bacun.—2.  The    wine  so    poured. 
S'iUingJiM. 
ni'BBAKD,  nb'bdvd,  s.    [licbaid,  Gorman;  Uopai- 

diis,  Lai  ]  A  leopaitl.  Bifteivood. 
lI'HEL,ll'I.Sl,  s.  [libelliis,  L»t.l-L  A   satire;  dela- 
mator)  willing;  a   lampoon.    Deray   of  Piety,— 2. 
[Ill  the  civil  liw.]    A  declanitiou    or  charge    in 
writing  .tgainsi  a  person  in  court. 
■Po    Ll'BKL,    ll't.Jl,  V.    n.    [from    the  noun.]     To 
spread  derainaiion,  g'-nirally  written  or   printe*!. 
Uo}tnt. 
To  Li'BF.L,  U'bil,  V.  a.    To  satii-ise;  to  lampoon. 

Dryrlen. 
LI'BKLLER,  U'bJi-lfir,  s.  [from  libel.]  A  defamer 

bj  writing ;  a  la<iipi)im>r.    Dryttcn. 
UHELLOUS,  Ilbll-I4s,  a.  [Iiom  libel.]  Deiamato- 

rj-.  Ifotton- 
LI'UEKAL,  lilj'l)?r.5i,  a.  [lib* ralis,  Latin.]-!.  Not 
mean;    not   low  in  birth. — 2.     lieioininp    a   gen- 
tleman.—3.      Munifici'iit;     trentrous:      botintit'ul. 
mtlon. 
HUERA'LITY,  lib-b^r-^l'i-tj,  s.    [liberalitns,  Lnt. 
Kberilit^,  Fi-eni-h.]    iMunifietticfe;    bouiiiy;   gem- 
voiity.  S'/iakyftcnrc, 
To  LUJEUA'LIZE.    lib-bJr-dl'lze,  v.  a.  To  make 

libt-ral.  Biirki:. 
Ll'IJERALLY.    l!Vl)«i-r5l.4,    ad.     ffiom    liberal.] 

BniintenusK;  bout  titnlly:  largely.  Jnmci. 
To  Ll'nUHA  TK,   llb'lJi-itc,  v.  a.  [from   liberate. 

Latin.]  To  free  fn.m  conlinement. 
LIBERATION, lib-bir-iMifin,  s.  [life-ratio,  Latin.] 
—1,   The   act    of  di-livering.— 2.  The  being  deli- 
vered. 
Ll'BER TINE,  llb'bii-tln,  s.  [lib<riin,  French.]-!. 
One  uiicoiiliiKil;  one   at    lib<-r(y.    Shaks.—I.   One 
who  lines  withoii  I  restraint  or  law.  Rowc—i.   One 
who  jMiys  no  regard    to  the  prcecpis  of  religion. 
S/iaks-  Collttr.—4.  [Inlaw.]  A  I'rcedman;  or  rather, 
the  son  ofa  fretdiTian.  Ayliff'i'. 
hl'UERIINE,  Hb'bJi-lli.,'a.  [libertin,  French.]  Li- 

centioiii;  irrelii;iijiis    SiriJ't. 
LVMEU  riNISM.llbbSr-ifii-1/.in.  j.  [from  lilxriine.] 
Irrehgion;  lici  iitiausnessofopiniXins  niid  practice. 
Aiti^rhiiiii. 
LI'BEUi  y,  Ub'bJr-t*.  i.   [lib<'rt<-,  French;  libertai, 
Latin.]—!.  Fieedom  aa  opposed  to  ilaTer)-.  Atldis. 
—i.  Freedom    as   oppoved  to  necessity.    Locke.— 3. 
Vrivilige;   exemption;  imnniiiity.  navies.—*.    He- 
hixatioa  of  ivslraiiii;  laxity— 5.  Lea>e;  |K.'riuii$ion. 
LivAr. 
LIBI'OINOUS,  li-bM'inij,  a.  [libidinosni,  Latin.] 

Lewd;  lustful. 
LIBl'lMNOUSLY,  l4-l.ld'i-n4s-l*.  ad.  [from  hbiili- 

Bous.]  Lewdly;  lusirully- 
LI'lJllA,  ll'brft.  s.  [Lai.  for  scalei.]    The    spyenlh 

sign  in  the  Zodiac.  Milti.n. 
LI'BUAL,   ll'brai,a.  [libralis  Latin.]  Of  a   poniul 

weight.  DtcU 
LIBRA'RIAN.  Il-bri'ii-ln,  «.   [librnriui,  Lat.]  One 

who  has  the  care  ot  a  libixrv.  Bri.ume. 
Ll'BRARY,   rt'bra.ri,  s.   [librnire,  French.]-!.    A 
targe  collection  of  b<ii)ks.    Dry/ten.— 2.   A    plBce 
I'liniishetl  with  buoki,  or  atlapted  to  rttriive  tneni. 
S/ff7tffr. 


To  I.;'l;R  AT  E,  ll'i,rAte,  v.  a.  [(ihro,  Lai.]  To  IKiisr-/ 
10  liHlaire. 

LlLKA'l  ion;  li-bri'shiln.  a.  [libratio,  Latin.]-!. 
'I'lic  .«.,tc  of  biiiiK  bulance\l.  TAoh/jwi.— 2.  [In 
asiiononn  Libra/ion  a  llir  biilRiiciug  n.otioii  or 
trepidation  in  iIr-  hiii^nini'iii,  whereby  ih;  dccliiia- 
tioh  of  the  sun,  ,ind  the  liititudc,Dl  the  stars,  cliaiige 
from  time  lo  line.  C.iai: 

Ll'URAT0RY,ll'l,r4-iilr-i,  a.  [from  libro,  Latin.] 
Kulai'Ciiig;  \tU\  ing  IjKe  u  ualaiice. 

LICE,  lliiMhc  (jiui'Hi  ui  lou3>.  Diyiien. 

Ll'Ci;iiANE,Uvf'l,4ne,s.  [lice  and  bune]  A  plant. 

Ll'CENSE,  li'siiise,  s.  [lieeniia,  Lai,]— I.  Kxorli]- 
tant  liberty:  Gonteinpi  of  legal  and  necessary  re- 
■iraint.  Sidney  —2.  A  grant  of  permission.  Addis.- 
—3.  Libert\;  |ii  rmission.  Acts. 

To  LI  CENSE.  ll'sJnse,  v.  a.  [lie,  neier,  French.]— I. 
To  set  at  liberty.  H'uttou.—,2  lo  permit  by  a  le- 
g:.i  grant.  Pope. 

LrCEN.SEU,  li's^n-sftr,  3.  [from  license,]  A  grauter 
of  pc  rmission. 

LICE'N'HATK,  ll-s2ii'sl.i  ate,  s.  [lieeiitinins,  low 
Lat.]— I.  A  man  who  uses  license.  Camden.— 2.  A 
degree  in  Spanish  universiliei.  AyiiJ/e. 

ToLlCE'NTIAlE.  ll-s*i/sli^ile,  v.  n.  [lieentier, 
French.]  To  i)erniit;  to  encourage  by  license. 
UE.'ilriingc. 

LICE'NIIOUS,  H-sSn'«hfis,  a.i[liceiiliosus,  Latin.]— 
1.  Uinvsirained  by  law  or  muralii\.  Shuks.—2.. 
Presumptuous;  uneontiiied-  Hoscumn.nn. 

LICE'NllOt'SLY,  ll-sJnM.fts-li,  ail.  [trom  licenti- 
ous.] Willi  too  much  liberty. 

LICE'NllOUSNESS,  Il-s?n'sh&s-n2s.  ».  [from  lir 
eeiitious.]  Houiidless  liberty;  contempt  of  just  lev 
siraim.  Sxvift. 

LICH.lliah,  s.  [liee,  S.ixon.]  A  dead  carcass;  «licnee 
lichnnke.  the  lime  or  act  of  watching  by  the  dead; 
liih^nte  the  gate  through  which  the  dead  arecar- 
rird  to  the  gmve.  Lic/iJleld,tUe  fiild  of  the  dead, 
a  eity  in  Staffordshire,  so  named  trom  martyred 
Chriiliai'S. 

LI'CHOWL,  lluh'iil,  s.  [Jich  and  owl.]  A  »ort  of 
owl, 

7'o  LICK,  Ilk,  V.  a.  [lieenn,  Saxon.]—!.  To  pass 
over  with  the  tongue.  Addison.— 2.  lo  lap;  to  take 
ill  by  the  tongue.  ihaks.—3.  To  LICK  up.  To 
d<voiir. 

LICK,  lik,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  blow.  Dryden, 

Ll'CKERISH.llk'Jiish,  > 

LI'CKEROUS,  llk'Ji-fis.i"' 

fliccejia,  a  glutton,  Saxon.]- 1.  Nice  in  the  choite 
ot  food;  squeamish.  L'£strtiiii;c.—ll.  Eager:  give- 
dy.  Sidney.— 3.  Nice;  delicate;  tempting  the  ap- 
petite. Milton. 

LI  CKERISHNESS,  liu'lr-lsh-njj,  s.  [from  licker- 
idi.]  Nioness  ot  palate. 

Ll'CORICE,  nk'kfli-is,  \.  [liquoricia,  Italian.]  A 
root  (.fvwect  inste. 

L/'Cro/f,  IlK'ldr.s.  [L..tin.]    A  bc.ndle. 

LID,  IJd,  8.  [hhb,  Saxon.]—!.  A  eov.r;  any  thin,-j 
that  alitiis  down  over  a  venjt  1.  Addison.— 2.  The 
iMeiiiliiane,  that,  whm  we  sleep  or  wink,  iidra»Q 
ovirthe  eje,  Craahinv.  Prior. 

LIE,  ll,  s.  [lu ,  Fr.]Any  thing  impn  gnated  with  some 
other  l)od):  as  soxp, or  suli.  Peuiliam- 

LIE.  li,  I.  Ilije,  Saxijiu]— 1.  A  criminal  fuUebood. 
Il'nlts.—^.  A  charge  of  falselioud.  Lecke.—3.  A 
ticiioii    Dryikn. 

To  LIK,  ll.v.  11.  [leojin,  Saxon.]  To  utter  crimindl 
lalsthooit.  S/iaks. 

To  LIE,  ll,  V.  II,  pret.  I  lay;  I  have  lain  or  liin, 
[liejjan,  Saxon;  liggi-n,  Dutch.]- 1.  To  rest  borj- 
lonliilly,  or  with  very  great  intlinatioii  against 
something  <  Ise.— 2.  To  rest;  to  lean  upon.  Ept- 
taph  un  Vnubrugh.—3,  To  be  reposited  in  the 
gmve.  Geni'vuf.— 4,  To  he  in  a  state  of  deciiinbi- 
ture.  Murk.— 5.  To  pass  the  time  ot  sleep. /Jrj/<'. 
— 6.  To  be  laid  up  or  it>posiied.  Boyle.— 7.  To  re- 
main fi.xed.  Teiii/ile.—K.  lo  reside.  Cnusis.—O.  To 
be  plucid  orsiaiioned  Collirr.—lO.  To  pi\»$u|K)n. 
Creech  —ll.  To  tx' tronhletome  or  tedious-  .-Iddis, 
—12.  To  bejud'cially  fixed.  .Slinks.— 13.  To  1).  in 
any  pnriicular  state.  I(atts.—14.  To  Ik-  in  a  siair- 
of  oBnctJslmtnt.  7:«r*rf— rt.  To  he  fn  priwn.  ^A»V\ 
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Kite,  flr,  fill,  tlii'-<n<,  mit;-ptne, pin;— 


—  16.  To  be  in  a  bad  state.  L'Estravge.—'n.  To 
be  in  a  hflpless  or  exjmsecl  stale.  Villotson.—ia. 
To  consist.  Sha/cs- — 19.  To  be  in  power;  to  belong 
to.  Stilling  fleet. —20.  'l"o  be  cliai-gcd  in  any  tiling: 
as,  an  actiun  (ieth  agamst  onr.—2l.  i'o  cost:  as,  il 
lies  me  in  more  money.— 22.  ToLlK  at.  To  imiior- 
tiine;  to  teaze— 23.  Tu  HE  hy.  To  rest;  to  reiiiuin 
still.  S/iaks.— 24.  To  LIK  tiown.  To  rest;  to  );0  in- 
to a  stale  "f  repose.  Isaiah.— 25.  To  LIE  duwn.'l'o 
sink  into  tbegrave.  Job.— 2b.  To  LIE  in.  To  lje  iji 
childbed.  iyi3einan.—'j.l .  To  LIE  under.  'I'o  be 
subject  to.  Smal>i(/ge.—iS.  To  LIE  upon.  'I  o  be- 
tome  an  obligation  or  duty.  Uentiey.—29.  To  LIE 
leit/i.  To  converse  in  bed.  Shafts. 
LIEK,  liif,  a.  [leoy,  baxon;  lief,  lititcb.]  Dpnr;be- 

lovetl.  Sjjcjuei: 
LIEK,l44f,ad.  Willingly.  Sfmks. 
LIEGE,  I4i,ie,«.  [lige,  Fr.]—1.  Bound  by  some  feu- 
dal tenure;  subject.— 2.  Sovereig;ii.  Spemxr. 
LIKGK,    liidjp,    s.    ijovercign;     sui>eriour     lord. 

Philipt. 
LI'EGEMAN,  liidje'mjn,  s.  [froip  liege  and  man.] 

A  stibject;  a  viissal.  Spenser. 
I.I'KGEll,  iW'jfir,  s.  [from  liege.]  A  resident  am- 

bassMdour.  Deiiham, 
Ll'EN,  ir^n,  the  itnititildeot'lie.  Genesis, 
MENTE'KICK,   l}4n-t«r'rtk,   a.    [from   lientei^'.] 

Pcrt.nining  to  a  lientery.  Grew. 
Ll'ENTERY.    \Hn-lh-Th,    s.    [from     ?.s>»,   Ia>.ve, 
smooth,  and  (WfAoi,  intestinum,  Latin.]  A  particu- 
lar   looseness,  wberein  the  (bod  passes  suddenly 
tbrongh  the  stomach  and  guts.  Quincy. 
Ll'EK,  li'ftr,  s.  ffroni  to  lie.]  One  that   rests  or  lies 

down. 
LIEUj{i,s,  [French.]  Place;  room;  stead.  Hooker. 

AilUison. 
LXEVE,  liive,  ad.  [See  LIEF.]  Willingly.   Shnks. 
LIECiE'NANCV.   Iiv-tjn'ii4n-si,    s.  [lieuteiiance, 
French.]—!.  The  office  of  a  lieuienant.  Shaks.—2. 
The  body  of  lit  utenants.  Felton, 
LIEUTE'NANT,      Ilv.t§u'n4nt,      s.      [lieutenant, 
French.]— 1.  A  deputy;  one  who  acts  by  vicarious 
authority;  vicegerent.- 2.  In  war,  one  who  holds 
the  next  rank  to  a  superiour  of  any  denomination. 
Ctarendon, 
LIEUTE'NANTRY.Mjv-tin'Snt-rJ.  s.  [rroni    lieu- 
tenant.]   A  word  which  seems  .is  if  used  by  Shaks- 
/>ffl;c  to  denote  either  some  suboixliuate,  or   some 
ovcr.cautions  military   skill. 
LIKUrE'NAXTSHIP,   iSv-tan'nJnt-shfp,  s.   [from 

lieutenant.]  The  rank  or  office  of  li(  ntenaiit. 
1-lKE,  life,  8.  pliii-al  lives,  [lipan,  to  live,  Saxon.]— 
1.  Union  and  co-opt  ration  of  soul  with  body.  Gen. 
— 2._  Present  staii;.  Coivley.—S.  Kiijoyment  or  pos- 
session ol  tericstrial  existence.  Prior.— 4.  Bloud, 
the  supposed  vehicle  of  life.  Pope.— 5.  Conduct; 
manner  of  living  with  ivspect  to  virtue  or  vice. 
Pope^—t.  Condition;  mannerof  living  with  rf^peet 
to  happiness  or  misery.  Drijden.—l.  Continuance 
of  our  present  state.  IcAr.— 8.  The  living  form; 
vesendilance  exactly  copied.  Brown.— 9.  Exact 
ivsemblaiice.  Venham.— 10.  Geni  r«l  sute  of  man. 
Milion.— 11.  Conimon  occurrences;  human  ati'airs; 
the  course  of  things.  .ijcAnm.— 12.  Living  person. 
.yAoA;,v.— 13.  Narrative  of  a  life  past.  Pope.— 14. 
Spirit;  briskness;  vivacitv;  resolution.  Sidney.— 15. 
Animated  e%islence;  aninial  being.  Thomson. 
f.T'FEIJLOOD,  llfc'lilfld,  s.  [life  and  blood.]     The 

blooil  necessary  to  lite.  Spectator. 
Ll'FEEVERLASlING,     llll'8v-v6r-iast-lng.     An 

herb.  Ain.iii<orlh, 
LI'FEFUL,  llfe'ft\l,a.  [lile  and  full.]  Invigorating. 
Spenser.  j         (>  b 

H'FRGIVING,  llfc'glv-lng,  s.    [Ille  and    giving.] 

Havnu'the  power  to  give  lite.  Spenser. 
LIKEGL'A'RD,  Ufe-g,  i,-.l',  s.  [lUe  and  guard.]  The 

guard  ol  a  kinir's  person. 
^V.r"K"^"'^"N«,  Hfe'hlrm-lng,  a.  Prejudicial  to 

lile.     Shakspr.are, 
M'FELESS,  Uff'lJs,  a.    [from  life.]-l.   Dead;  d.- 

pnved  of  life.   J)ryden.    Prior.— 2.  Unanimated; 

void  of  life.    Milion,— Z.  Withotit  power,  force,  or 

.spinu  Prior, 
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11  rKLriSSLY,  life'l«s.tJ,  ad.  [from  lifelew.]  With 

01. t  .igour;  trigully;  jejuni ly. 
LIKKLIKE,  Jhc'llU,,,,  [lile  andlikeO   Likcaliv- 

ing  person.  Pope. 
LI' I'KS  THING,    llfe'stilng,   s.    [life    and    string.] 

Nerve;stiiiig,  imagined  lo  convey  life.  Vr.niel. 
LI  KEIIME.  Ilft'ilmc.  s.  [life  and  tioiu. ,    Coniinu- 

aiiee  oniuratiMi    Itile.  Addiion. 
Ll'KJCWliAKY,   life'vv^-ri,  a.     [life    and    weary.] 

Wreiclied;  tired  of  living.  Shaks. 
2oLIFI,  Hit,  V.  a.  [lyfta,  Swedish.]-!,  lo  raise 
Ironi  the  ground;  to  heave;  to  elevate.  Dryde^i.— 
3.  I'o  bear;  to  support.  Not  in  WK.Sf/enscr.—i.  To 
ffib;  to  plunder.  Driii!en.—4.  To  exalt;  to  el5>*ate 
mentally.  Pupe^5.''Vo  raise  in  fortune.  E'^cles.— 
6.  To  raise  in  estimation.  Hooker.— 1-  To  e,\Hlt  ilk 
dignity.  Adriison.—e.  To  elevatt ;  to  swell  with 
pride.  Jllerbury.—g.  Up  is  someliDU'Semphaiicallv' 
addi  (1  10  lift.  2  Samuel. 
To  LI Fl',  lift,  v.  n.  'lo  strive  to  raise  by  strength. 

Lorke, 
LIFX,  Mft,s.  [fromthe'verb.]— 1.  Theactof  lining; 
the  manner  ot   lifting,  iit.rnn.— 2.    [In    Scottish.} 
1  he  sky.— 3.  Edect;  struggle.  Hudibras. 
LI  F  lEU,  llft'a,-,    s.    [froi!.    lift.]    One  that  lifts. 

PstUms. 
To  LiG.llg.v.n.  [leggcn,  Dut.]  To  lie.  Slmser. 
LlGAMENl",  ntj'ea.iiiini,  s.  [ligamemui)',   from 
ligo,    LatTn.]— 1.    Lijjnment  is  a   white  and    solid 
body,  softer   than   a  cartilage,  but  harder  than  a 
memLirane;  their  chief  use  isito  fasten  the  b<mes, 
which  are  articulated    together  for  motion,  lest 
they  should  bedislocated  with  exeri-.ise.    Quincy,— 
2.  Any  thiiig  that  connects  the  parts  of  the  body. 
Denham.—3.  Bond;  chain;  entanclement.  Jflf/rfwon. 
LlGAME'NTAL,lkr.a-,„gn't4l.    7 
LIGAME'NTOUS,  lig-J-mln'tfts. 5 ^• 

[Irom  ligament.]  Composing  a  ligament.  Wiseman, 
LlGA'7ION,  ll-gi'shflii,s.  [figalio,  Latin.]— 1.  The 
actof  binding.— 2.  The  state  of  being  bound.  Ai-. 
dison. 
LI'GATURE,  llg'gS-t6re,  s.  [ligature,  French.]-!. 
Any  thing  hound  on;  bandage.  Gulliver''s  Travels. 
—2.  The  act  of  binding.  Arbuthnot.—S.  The  state 
of  being  bound.  Mortimer. 
LIGHT,  llte.s.  [Icoht,  Saxon.]— 1.  That  qiialityor 
action  of  the  transparent  medium  by  wfiich  we  see. 
Newton.— 2.  Illumination  of  mind;  iustrucliun; 
knowledge.  Bacon.— 3.  The  part  of  a  |>iuture.  which 
isdi-awnwiih  bright  colours,  or  on  which  the  light 
is  supposed  to  fall.  Drydtn.—A.  Reach  of  know- 
ledge; mental  view.  Bacon,— S.  Point  ot  view;  situ- 
ation; direction  in  which  the  light  falls  Addison.— 
6.  Explauation.  Locke.— 7,  Any  thing  that  gives 
light;  a  pharos;  a  taper.  Glanville.—a.  Publiik  no- 
lice;  piiblickview.- V,  Day,not  night.— 10.  Life;  as 
opposed  10  the  obscurity  of  nonexjsience.— 11. 
Sight;  opposed  to  blindness. 
LIGHT,  lite,  a.  [leoht,  Saxon.]—!.  Not  tending  to 
the  centre  with  gi-eat  force;  not  heavy.  Addison. — 
2.  Not  burdensome;  easy  to  be  worn,  or  cairied. 
Bacon. — 3.  Not  afflictive;  easy  to  be  eudun-d. 
Hooker.— -i.  Easy  to  be  performed;  not  difficidt; 
not  valuable.  Vryden.-S.  Easy  tube  acted  upon 
by  any  power.  Dryden.—6.  Not  lit  avily  armed. 
Knolles.—7.  Active;  nimble.  Spcnser.-i,  Unen- 
cumberctl;  unembarrassed;  clear  of  impediment. 
Bacon.— Q,  Slight;  not  great.  iioj/Zi;.— 10.  Not  dense; 
not  gross.  Numliers.—il.  Easy  lo  adn.il  any  in- 
flutnce;  unsteady;  unsettlid.  Shak^.— 12.  Gaj ; 
airy;  without  dig'nity  or  solidity.  Shaks.— 13.  Noi 
chaste;  not  regular  in  conduct.  Shaks,— U.  [From 
light,  s.]  Bright;  clear.  Genesis,— 15.  Not  dark; 
tending  to  whiteness.  Dryilen, 
LIGHT,  lite,  ad.  Lightly;  cheaply.  Hooker, 
ToLlGHT,  lite,  v.  a.  (Irom  light.s.]— 1.  To  kindle; 
to  inflame;  to  set  on  lire.  Boyle.— 2,  To  give  light 
to;  to  guide  by  light.  Crashaw.—3.  lo  illuminate. 
Dryden, — 4.  'To  tighten;  to  ease  of  a  burtlien. 
SjMincr. 
To  LIGHT,  lite,  v.  n.  [lickt, chance, Dutch.]— l.  To 
Iiappen;  to  full  upon  by  chance.  Sidney. — 2. 
[AllshCan,  Saxon.]  To  descend  fi'um  a  horse  or 
c.-uringc.  2  Kiv^i:-<i.  To  fall  in  any  particular  di. 
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lectiun.  Drydetu—i-  To  Call;  to  strike  on<  Spenter, 
—5.  To  scUlf;  ti)  rest.  Shuks. 

I'o  Ll'OHTKN,  li'Ui,  V.  n.  [hr,  li^t.  SaNon.]— 1. 
To  tlHth  with  Ihuiiuer.  Sliaki.—2.  In  sliiiir  like 
lit^iitiiing.  S/mki:—3.  To  lull;  to  ligtit,  [troniligbt>] 
ContDion  yraijci: 

7'«  LIGHTEN,  ll'tn,v.  a.  [from  lij;ht.]— 1.  To  illu- 
inii>aie;io  fiiliRliten.  Doi'/m. — 2.  'I'o  ixoiieraie;  lo 
unload.  ^onaA.— 3.  To  m:ike  li'jslieavj>  Mtlton,— 
A.  To  exhilarate;  to  cheei'.  Dnjdcn. 

LrGHThiR,  liie'fir,  s.  [from  li^jlit,  to  make  light.] 
A  hravy  Iwat  into  which  sliipi  ai-e  lighteiit^  oi' 
iiiiluadfd.  Fopc. 

J.l'GH'l'ERMAN,llte'fii'-min,  s,  [lighter  and  man.] 
One  who  iii:inai;es  a  lighter.  C'/iiid. 

UGH  I'Fl'NGEHEU,  llie  tlus'gard,  a.  [light  and 
fiiigei-.l  NinibK-  nt  conveyance;  thievish. 

Ll'GH'rFOO  I ,  lite'ltit,  a.  [light  ami  ioot.]  Kimble 
ir.  niiminK  or  d  .ucing;  activt .  S/iennar. 

I.IGH  1  FO'Or.  111.  'iAt.  s.  Vrnison. 

LIGHI'HE'ABED,  llte-hld'S!,a.  [licht  and  head.] 
—1.  Unsteady;  luose;  tin.uglitks'i;  weak.  Cta- 
Tendon.— 2.  Delirious;  disordered  in  the  mind  by 
tiisease. 

UGK'rHE'ADEDNESS.  lite-hJd'Jd-nls.  s.  Deliii- 
ouiness;    disord  rol' thf  ruind. 

LIGHl'HKA'RTED,  liie-hiit'tSd,  a.  [liijht  and 
heart.]  Gay;  meriy. 

Ll'GU  1  HOUSE,  llte'hodse,  s.  [light  .ind  house.] 
An  high  building,  at  the  lop  of  which  lights  are 
hiin<  to  guide  ships  at  sea.  Arbuthnuf. 

LIGK  1  LE'GfiEU,  llt.-Ugd',  a.  [light  and  leg.] 
Nimtilc;  swii'i.  Sidiieij. 

Ll'GHllA.S^  live'lSs,  a.  [from  light.]  "Wanting 
light:  ilmk. 

LI'GHIT.V.  ih.'ii-,  ad.  [from  light.]-].  "Without 
weia-hl.  licit  Jnrisvu.~2,  'Wiihoul  d<-e)>  impression. 
Prior.— 3.  Easily;  readily;  without  diffieuhyj  of 
cours"'.  Iioei/ccr.—4,  AVithout  reason.  Taylor,— 5. 
"Without  affliction;  cheerfully.  Slinks.— 6-  Not 
chastely.  Sii!'f)L—7.  NimWy;  with  agility;  not 
lieavily  ortaitlily.  i)rt^</f;!.— 8.  Gayly;  airily;  with 
levitv. 

UGH'l'MI'NDKD,llfc-inlud'2d,a.  [light  andmind.] 
Unsettleil;  unstcad>.  Eccks.  ' 

LI'GHTNESS,  llte'nes,  s.  [from  light.]-!.  Levi- 
ty; want  of  W'.-ight.  Bmhet.—2.  Inconstancy; 
unsteadiness.  Sliak.t.—3.  Unchastity;  want  of  con- 
ductin  women.  Su/ney.—i.  Agility ;ninihleness. 

Ll'GHTNlNG,llt*-'niiig.s.  [from  lighten.]-!.  The 
flash  that  attends  thunder.  Davies.—i.  Mitigation; 
aliatement.    Addison. 

LIGHTS,  lite«,  s.  The  lungs;  the  organs  of  breath- 
ing. Hayr.ard. 

Ll'GH  I'SOME,  lite'sfim.  a.  [from  light.]-!.  Lumi- 
nous; not  dark;  not  obscure;  not  opake.  Raleigh. 
— 2  Gay;  airj ;  having  the  power  lo  exhitiardte. 
Smth. 

U'GHTSOMENESS.  lUc'sfim-nfs,  s.  [from  light- 
sonie.]- 1.  Luminuusness;  not  opacity;  not  ob- 
scurity. Chc<jne.—2.  Cheerlulnets;  merriment; 
levity. 

LIGNA'LOES,  Hg.nai'oze,  [lignum  aloes,  Latin.] 
Aloes  wood.     Numhrr.t. 

LI'GNEOUS,  llg'iii-fls,  a.  [lignus,  Latin.]  Made  of 
wood;  wooden;  reK-mbling  wootl.    Greu-. 

LI'GHUMViVAI.,  llg-nftni-vi'ti,  s.  [Latin.]  Guaia- 
cam;  n  vrrv  liard  wood.  Miller. 

Ll'GUHE,  ll'gire,  s.  A  precious  stone.  Exodus. 

LIKE,  like,  a.  [lie,  Saxon;  liik,  Dutch.]— !>-, Re- 
tt mbling,  having  resemblance.  Baker.— 2.  Equal; 
of  the  same  quHutily.  .^jrtifl.—3.  [For  likely.] 
Vrobable;  credible.  Uucon.—4.  LiUely;  in  a  stale 
that  gives  probable  e\pectutiuus.  CInrendun. 

LIKE,  like,  s.— 1.  Some  person  or  thing  rest-iubling 
another.  Shaks.—2.  Ni-ur  approach;  a  state  like 
to  another  slate.  HuteiKh. 

LIKE,  like,  ad.— !.  In  the  sime  manner;  in  the 
same  manner  iis.  S/iciisrr.  Philips.— 2.  In  such  a 
manner  as  befits.  Saniurl.-S.  Likel) ;  probably. 
.V/inA.v/it'nif. 

3'«LIKE,  like,  v.  a.  [hcan,  Saxon.]— 1.  Tn  choose 
wiih  ioin«degr(:eofprercrenue.[C.'<irrn<<(»i.— e.  'l"o 


approve;  to  view  with  approbation.— 3..1o  please; 
to  he  agreeable  to.  Bacon. 

To  LIKE,  like,  v.  n.— !.  lo  be  pleased  with.  Hook. 
—~.  To  choose;  to  liM;  to  be  pleased.    Locke. 

Ll'KELlHOOD,  llke'tihid.  s.  [from  likely.]— i. 
Ai)ptarance;  shew.  S/inks.—2.  Heseniblaiice;  like- 
ness. Ohsolcie.  Raleigh.— i.  l*robability;  verisimi- 
litude; appearance  of  truth.    Hooker, 

LIKELY,  llkt^li,  a.  (from  like.]—!.  Such  as  may 
be  liked;  such  as  may  please.  Snaks.—2.  Probable; 
such  as  m:iy  in  reason  1x-  thought  or  believed. 

Ll'KELY,  llke'li,  ad.  I'robably;  at  may  reasonably 
be  thought.  GlunvMc. 

To  LI'KEN,  U'kii,  v.  a.  [Irom  like.]  To  represent 
ns  having  n  s-mhlance.  Milton. 

LI'KEN  ESS,  llkc'nJs,  s.  [from  like.]-!.  Resem- 
hlaiice;  siuiilitude.  Diyden — 2.  Form;  appear- 
ance. U Estrange.— 3.  One  who  resembles  another. 
Prior. 

LI'KEWrSE,  llke'wlze,  ad.  [like  and  wise.]  In 
like  mam:  r;also;  moreovei';  too.   Arbuthnot. 

Ll'KING,  Il'kjng,  a.  Plump;  in  a  state  of  plucp- 
ness.  Daniel. 

Ll'KING,  U'kinp,  s.  [from  like.]— 1.  Good  state  of 
body;  jiiumpness.  Dryden.~2.  State  of  trial.— 3. 
Inclinaiio::.  .Spenser. 

Ll'LACH.ll'iak,  s.   [lilac.  lilSs,  French,  A  tree. 

LI'LIED.  lil'lld,  a.  [from  jlily.]  Embellished  with 
lilies.  Milton. 

H'LY,  lll'li.  s.  [tilium,  Lat.]  A  flower.    I'eaclutm. 

LI'LY.OAFFODIL,  Iil'l4-dat'li-dll,  s.  [lilio-narcissiu, 
Latin.]  A  flower. 

LILY  of/lie  Valley,  or  May  lily,  lll'i4-3v-THJ-vil'l4, 
s.  Miller. 

LILYLI'VERED,  lil'lMiv-vard,  a.  [lily  and  liver.] 
White  livered;cowardly.    Sliaks. 

LI'MATUHE,  ll'ml-tire,  s.  [limatnra,  Latin.] 
Filings  of  any  metal;  the  particles  rubbed  off  by 
a  tile. 

LIMB,  Ifm,  s.  [hm,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  meml)er;  jointed 
or  articulated  jiart  of  animals.  Milton.— i.  An 
edge;  a  boid'  r.  Neiuton. 

To  LIMB,  lim,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To  sup- 
ply with  limbs.  Milton.— 2.  To  tear  asunder;  to 
dismember. 

Ll'MBECK,  I'im'blk,  s.  [corrupted  from  alembick.] 
A  still.  FaiifaJ..  Ho^vel. 

LI'MBED,  llmd,  a.  [from  limb.]  Formed  with  re- 
gard to  limbs.   Pope. 

Ll'MBER,  lim'bfir,  a.  Flexible;  easily  bent;  pliant; 
lithe;  pliable.  Ray.  Harvey. 

LI'MBEKXESS,  llm'bfir-nes,  s.  [from  limber.] 
Flexibilitv.  pliancy. 

LI'MBMEAL,  llm'inile,  ad.  [limb  and  meal.]  In 
pit  Ces.     Sliiik.^. 

LI'MBO,  lim'bo,  s.— 1.  A  rcyisn  bordering  upon 
hell,  in  which  there  is  neither  pleasure  norpuin. 
.Shaks.—2.  Any  place  of  misery  and  restraint. 
Hudibrns. 

LIME,  lime,  s.  [hm,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  viscous  substance 
tli-awn  over  twigs,  which  catches  and  entangles 
the  wings  of  biisjs  that  light  ui«m  it.  Drijdeii.—2. 
Matter  of  which  mortar  is  made;  so  called  liecause 
used  in  cement.  Bacon.— 3,  [lin%,  Saxon.]  'I'he 
linden  tree.  Pope.— 4.  [lime,  French.]  A  species  of 
lemon. 

7a  LIME,  lime,  V.  a.  [from  ihe  noun.]— 1.  To  en- 
tangle; to  ensnare.  Shaks,—2.  To  smear  with  lime. 
L'Eitrange.—3.  To  cement.  Shaks.—4.  To  ma- 
ntiie  ground  with  lime.  Child, 

LI'MEKlLN.Ilme'kil, ..  [lime and  kiln.]  Kllu  where 
stones  are  burnt  to  lime.  H'todtcard. 

Ll'MES'l'ONlC,llme'st6ne,  s.  [lime and  stone.]  The 
stone  of  which  lime  is  made.  Moriinur. 

LIME  WATER,  lluie'tvi-ifir,  s.  A  medicine  made 
by  pouring  wat'-r  upon  i^uick  lime.  Hilh 

Ll'MlT,  llm'nilt.  s.  [limite,  French.]  Bound;  l)or- 
der;  utmost  reach.  E.xodus. 

To  Ll'MI  T,  llm'mli,  v.  a.  [from  the  nomi.]— 1.  To 
confine  within  certain  bounds;  to  restrain;  to  cir- 
cumscribe. .S.ii/J.— 2.  To  restrain  from  a  lax  or 
general  signification:  as,  the  universe  is  here  limit. 
ed  to  this  earlii. 
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LI'MirARY.rtin'mh.tir-i,  a.  ["rom   Kmit.]  riactd 
at    the  bouiida.'ics  ai   a  guard  uc  siiperiiitendaiit. 
Miiton. 
LIMI  lA'TION,  Hfm-nii-li'sliAu,  ».  [limitation,  Kr.] 
—  1.  Reslriciiim;  circiini^peciioii.  /looker.-— 2.  Cciii- 
fiiicment  JVoin  a   U\  or  umJcttTmiiiaie  import. 
Hooker.— i.  Limited  lime.  Shakt. 
Lr.Ml  ri.KSS,  lim'ii-I^i,  a.  [limit  and  It&s.]  Bound- 
less. Davir.t. 
LI'MMKR, lli'i'mflr, s.  A  inon<»rc|. 
To  Ll-sax,  U.K.  V.  n.  [inluiuinur,  Fr.]  To  draw;  to 

paint  any  tiling.  Peachnm. 
LI'M\KJl,  ll  n'nir,  s.  [cuiTupied  from  enlnmincur, 

Fr.]  A  paintei;  a  pifture-inaktr.  OlnnviUf'. 
I.I'MOUS,  ll'iufts,  a.  [limosm,  Latin.]  JMuddj;  slimy. 

Brou-n. 
LIMP,  limp.  a.  [limpio,  Italiin.]  Vapid;  weak. 
To  LIMP,  limp,  V.  n.  [Iimpeii,  Saxon.]  To   halt;  to 

walk  lam.  Iv.  Prior. 
U'iMPET,  llm'p1t,s.  Akindolshell-ftsli. 
X..rMPlD.  llu'|>il,  a.[limpKlus,  Lat.]    Clear;  pure; 

ti'arisp;ii'«'nt.  IVooi-icnvd. 
Ll'MPiaNKSS,    Iliu'piU-nJs,    s.    [Prom     limpid. ] 

Clearness;  purity. 
M'MPINGLY,  llm'plng-li,  ad.   [from  limp.]  In  a 

lame  linUing  mann  r. 
LI'MY,  ll'in^,  a.  [from  lime.]— 1.  Viscous;  glutinous. 

Slictiscr.—t.  Coutainii)^  lime.  Grciv. 
To  UN,   lin,  V.  n.  [ablinjiaii,  Baxon.]  To  stop;    to 

givi-  over.  ^  itmer. 
Ll'NCHPlN,  liiish'p?!!,  s.  [linch  and   pin.]  An  iron 

pin  tliat  keep?  tlie  wheel  on  the  axletree. 
I<I'NC  I"US,  lin;?k'tfls,   s.  [from  lingo,  Latin.]  Medi- 

cini  licked  ui>  by  the  toiiicue. 
LI'NOEN,  lln'dJii,  s.  [I11.6,  S.ixon.]    The  limeuee. 

Driirkn. 
LIN15,  line,  s.  [linea,  Latln.l— 1.  Longitudinal  ex- 
tension. Bentley. — 2.  A  slend.-r  string.  Moxon.—3. 
A  thread  extended  to  direct  any  operations.  Dry' 
dfit. — 4.  'ITie  suing  that  sustains  the  angler's  hook. 
WnUer. — 5.  Lineaments,  or  marks  iu  the  hand  or 
face.  ClfavtLtnd. — ft.  Delineation;  sketch.  Temple. 
—7.  Contour;  outline.  Pope.— 9.  As  much  as  is 
written  iVom  one  margin  w  the'-other;  a  verse. 
Garth.— <).  Itank.— 10.  Work  thrown  up;  trench. 
Vryden.—il.  Method;  disposition.  S/mks.—l2.  Ex- 
tension; liiuit.  Mitton.-li-  Equator;  equinoctial 
turcle.  Creech— \4.  Pro^jeiiy;  rninily,  ascending  or 
desotinding.  Shnka.— 15.  .A  line  is  one  tenth  of  an 
inch.  LorkK.—\(,.  [In  the  phi  al.]  A  letter;  as,  / 
read  your  lines.— 17.  Lint  or  ilax. 
To  LINF.,  line,  v.  a.— 1.  To  cover  on  the  inside. 
Boyle.— 2.  To  put  .iny  thing  in  the  inside.— 3.  To 
guard  within.  Clarendon.— i.  To  strengthen  by 
inner  woi-ks.  Shaks.—s.  Vo  cover.  Shaks.—6.  'lo 
double;  to  strengthen.  Shrik}.—7.  To  impregnate; 
applied  to  animals  c^i-ner.iting.  Creech. 
1,1'NEAGK,  Iln'ni-ijf,  s.    [linage,  Fr.]  Race;  pro- 

gcny;familv.  Luke. 
Ll'NEAL,   Iln'ni-Jl,  a.  [Ilnealis,  Latin.]—!.   Com- 
posed of  lines;  delineated.    IVotton. — 2.  Ascending 
ov   descending  in  a  direct  genealogy.    Locke.— 3, 
Claimed  by  d'scent.  Sliaks.—i.  Allied  by  direct 
descent.  Dryden. 
LI'NEALLY.iln'nft-ai-li.ad.  [from  lineal.]  In  a  di- 
rect line.  Clarendon. 
Ll'NEAMENT,     lln'iii-J.roSnt,     s.      [lineament, 
French.]  Feature;  discriminating  mark  in  the  form. 
.^hnkt/tenrr. 
Ll'NEAR,  lin'ni-Jr,  a.  [linearis,  Lat.]  Composed 

lines;  having  the  form  of  lines.  IVoodivarri. 
Ll'NEA'TION,  Hn-ii*.i'slian,s.  [lineatin.from  linea, 

Lat.]  Draught  of  a  line  or  lines.  lUoodtvard. 
LTNEN,  llii'niii,   s.  [limini,  Lat.]  Cloth   made  of 

liemporlUx.  Drydi-n. 
1.1'NKN,  lln'nin,  n.  [liuc4is,Lnt."j— 1.  Made  of  linen. 

.S//nA.».— 2.  Rpii-nibliiig  lir.eii.  .Shak). 
MNENUKA'PKH,   lln^iln-dri-pflr,   t.    [linen  and 

draper.]  He  who  dials  in  linen. 
LTMG,  lliig.n.  [ling  Islandick.j— 1.  Heatb.  Jlacon.— 

2.  [Linghe,  Dutch]   A  kind  of  sea-fish. 
LINO.  Ung,  I.    The  termination  notes  commonly 
diminution;  as,  \Ming;  soniclimet  a  stsality;    as, 
fiiitW«;r. 


To  H'NGER,  llug-gfir,  V,  a.  [ftom  lenj,  Sas.l-i. 
i  o  remain  long  in  languor  and  paiu.— 2.  I'o  liesi- 
tat.-;  to  be  in  suspense.  Milton.—^.  To  remain 
long.  Dryden,— A.  To  remain  long  without  any 
action  or  determination.  Shaks.—i.  To  wait  lung 
iu  expectation  or  uncertainty.  Dryden.— 6.  To  be 
long  in  producing  elfeci.  .'!/uikf. 
ToLl'NGER,  lliig'gd:-,  V.  a.  To   protract;  todr.TW 

out  to  length.  Out    f     v.  Shaki. 
LI'NGERKR,  llng-gdr-ftr,  s.   [from  linger.]    One 

who  lingers;  an  idler. 
Ll'NGEKINCi,  Hug  giii^lng,   s.  [frora  linger.]   Tai^ 

diiiess.     Milion, 
LI'NGERINGLY,   llng'gftr-lng-li,  a.  [from  linger- 
ing.]   With  delay;  tediously.  Hate. 
LI'NGEr,   lliig'gJt,  s.  [lingot,  Fr.]  A  small  mass  of 

metal.     Cannleu, 
LI'NGO,  liiig'gi,  s.  [Portuguese.]  Languagc;touguei 

speech   Congrevc. 
LINGUA'CIOUS,  lin.gwi'sh&s,a.  [linguax,  Lalin.J 

Full  of  tongue;  talkative. 
LL^GUAUE'V  I'AL,    llng-gw4-dln't4l,  a.    [lingua 
and  dens,  Lat.]  Uttered  by  the  joint  acUon  of  the 
tongue  and  teeth.  Holder. 
LI'NGUIS T,  Hng'gwist,  s.  [from  lingtia,  Laiin.]  A 

man  skilful  in  Unguaa;.  s.  Miiton.  ' 

LrNCrVVORT.llng'wait,  s.  An  herb. 
LI'Nl.MEN  r,  rfu'ii^-jii^Mt,  s.  [liniment,  French;  lini' 

inentum,  Latin.]  Oaitinent;  balsam.  Hay. 
Ll'NING,  Ijn'lng,  i.  [from  line.]— 1-   The  inner  co- 
vering of  any   tiling.— 2.  That    which  i»   within. 
.^/la.'rsfn'are. 
LINK,  iiiiglj,  s.   [gelencke,  German.]—!.   A   single 
ring  of  a  chain.  Prior.— i.  Any  thing  doubled  and 
closed  Kigeiher— 3.  A  c:iain;any  thing  conn,  ctiiig. 
S/iaks.—4,  Any  single  part  of  a  series  or  cliaiii  of 
C'xisequeuces.  Hale. — 5.  A  torch  made  ofpitch  and 
i       liai-ds.  Hoivet. 
To  LINK,  Ilagk,v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— I.  To  Com- 
plicate: as,  the  links  t/"  a  chain. — 2.  To  unite;  to 
conjiiin  in  concord.    Shaks.—  .,    To  Join.- 4.   To 
join  by  confederacy  or  contract.    Hooker.— 5.  To 
connect.  TUlotson. — 6.  To  unite  or  concatenate  id 
a  r.^guiar  series  of  consequences.  Hooker. 
Ll'NKBOY.lingk'bdJ.s.  tlink  aud  boy.]  A  boy  that 
carries  a  torch  to  accommodate  passengers  with 
light.     More. 
LI'NNET,  iln'nlt,s.  [linot,  French.]  A  small  singing 

oird.    Po-e. 
LI'.VSEEU,  llii-siid,  s.  [senien  lini,  Lat.]  The  seed 

of  flax.  Mortimer. 
LrN.SEYWOOLSEY,  lln'sS-wil'sJ,    a.    Qineu  aud 
wo'il.]  Made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed^  vile;  mean. 
Pope. 
LI'NSTOCK,  Iln'st6k,8.  [lente,  Teutonick.]  A  staff 
of  wood  with  a  match  at  the  end  of  it,  used  by  gun- 
ners in  firing  cannon-  Dryden. 
LINT,  lint,  s.  [Ihueu.ii,  Lat.]— 1.  The  soft  substance 
commonly  called  flax. — 2.  Linen  serapr-d  into  soft 
woolly  substance  to  lav  on  sores.  U'isemun. 
LI'N TEL,  lln'tSl,  s.  [lin'teal,  French.]  That  part  of 
the  door  frame  that  lies  cross  the  doorposts  over 
head.  Pnpe. 
Ll'ON,  li'fiii,  s.  [lion,    Fri-nch.]    The  fiercest  and 

most  magnanimous  offourfooted  beasts. 
LI'ONESS,  ll'fen-nSs,  s.  [feminine  ot  lion.]  A  she 

iion. 
LI'ONLEAF.li'&n-life,  s.  [leontopeulon,  Latin.]  A 

plant. 
LI'ON-MBTTLED,  ll'4n-mSi-tld,  a.  [lion  and  met- 
tle.] Fierce  as  a  lion.  Sliaks. 
LI'ON'S-MOUTH,  ll'in/-m44<A,  "^ 
Ll'ON'S-PAW,  ll'ilnz-piw,  f 

LrON'STAlL,  ll'SiiA-tile,  C 

LI'ON'S-TOOril,  \\'h\T-\.hht\      J 
[from  lion.]    The  name  of  an  herb. 
LIP,  Up,  s.  [hppe,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  outer  part  of  the 
mouth,  the   muscles  ihat  shoot  beyond   the  teeth. 
Sandys.—2.   The  edge   of  any  thing.  Burnet.— 3. 
To  make  a  lip;  to  hang  the  lip  in  sulleiiness  and 
contempt.  Shaks. 
To  LIP,  I'.p,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  kiss.  ObM- 

lete.    Shnksftea'-e. 
MrLA'fiOUR,  ltp'll-b&i>  «.  [lip  and  labour.]  Ac* 
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uon  et'  the  lijii  without  cmcuirciicc  of  the  mind. 

tlHO'THYMOUS,     li-pS^A'i-nifls,     a.    ['-ct^,    ami 

jv«:.l  Swi>uiiini;;  f'aiiiiin;;.  Haivey. 
LIPO'THYMY,  ll-pdMi-iii4,  s.  [/...^rcii/^.x.]  Swoon; 

f'aiiitinijfit.  Taijlur. 
LI'Pl'lSC,  iipt,  a.  [Irom  lip.]  Havin);lips. 
Ll'PPllX'i)E,   Up'pC-iiilc,  ».  [lippitiiclc,  Fr.    lippi- 

tudii,  Lai.]  Bleari'diit'ss  f>fey<.s.  Bacon. 
IJ'PWISDOM,   Ui.'wlz-dftm,'  s.  [li|)  aixl    wisdom  ] 

Wisdom  in  t  Ik  wiilioiit  praclicf-  Sidiiru. 
Ll'qUABLK.Uk'kwlbl,  a.  Cfiom  liquo, Lat.]  Such 

aa  iiiav  he-  nitlted. 
LmUA'nON,  ll-kwi'shflii,  >.  [from  liquo,    Latin-l 

—I.  '("hi-  art  ol  mtltit.^-.— 2.  Caiitcily  to  beu.i^llrd. 
To  LI'QUArE,  li'Ivwi'ir,  V.    ii."  [li<iiio,  Latin.]  To 

mill;  to  M(|ui-r).  IVoorl.vanl. 
tiqUKFA'CnoN,    I5k-k»4-r4k'ihan,  s.  [litiuofat- 

tiu,  Latin.]  The  attofim-liing;  tiie  state  of  bciug 

nu'lii'd. 
LI'qUtKIABLK,  lilv'k»4-.la-bl,a.  [irom    iqut.).] 

Siii'li  an  H.ay  ii    >iiel  hI.   bacon. 
ToLI'QUKFV,  llk'kwS-ti,  v.  a.  [liiiuelier.   Fi-.]  To 

melt;  (o  diss;.lve.  Bacon. 
Wo    Li'qUEFY,    Iik'k\v4-:J,    v.   n.  To  grow  liquid. 

Ailili-tun. 
tiqUE'SCENCY^,  Jlk-kw2»'!.Jii.se,  s.  [liqufsceutia, 

I-at.l  Apt!)' «s  tu  ri\elt> 
LiqUK'SCENT,  lik-kwjs's§nt,  s.  [liquescens,  Lai.] 

M'-llhivf. 
U'qL'ID,    llk'kwia.  a    [liqiiidr,  Fivnch.]-).    Not 

(olid;  notliiiuiiu);  one  coiiiihiioiia  iubsunce;tliiid 

Dan.— 2.    Eoii;   clear.    CraaJiati.:—^.    Prononno  U 

witbunt  auy  jaror  huiMuuss.  iirytitri  —4.  Ui<solv> 

mI,  so  as  ':<K  lo  be  ubtain:i!il'.-  by  law.  Aiiliffc. 
LrqiMD,  llk'kwld,  -.  Liquid  substance;  liquoi. 
To  Ll'qCIUATk:,  llk'kwinlite,  >.  a.  IVtuni  liquid] 

To  clear  awav;  to  leiscn  d:  bis. 
LiqVI'DirY,l4-kwld'i-ti,  s.  [from  liquid.]  Subtil- 

«v;  thiniies'i.   Not  used.  CUtltviilf. 
LI  qUIDNESS,  llk'kwld-ues,  s.  [Pioui  liquid.]  qua- 

lliv  ciflitiiip  liquid;  fluinty.  Buylc. 
Ll'qU0U,lik'k3r,s.  [liquor, Laiiii.]—!.  Any  tliioK 

liquid.     Suut/i.—Z.      Strong;    driuk.      In  lamiliiir 

lan'^IIRfJe. 

To  Ll'qUOR,  llk'kiir.  v.  n.  [froui  the  noun.]    To 

dreric!)  or  moisten.  Baion. 
LIKICONKANOY,  llr-rc-kdn-«ati'si,  s.  A  llower. 
MSNE,  Hill.  s.  A  tauiy.  a  ligllow.  H':U; 
Vol.ISP,  ll':p,  V.  n.    [b'j-|>,   Saxon.]  'lo  speak  w!ih 

tuot'reqii  lit  :ippnlses  of  the  tongue  to  the  leelli  or 

palate.  Ckcvland. 
LIS?,  lisp,  s.  [trom  the  verb.]  The  ;u:t  of  li>pin(^. 

TotlCT, 

LI'SPKK,  llsp'fii,  t.  [IVuni  lisp.]  One  who  liips. 

LIST,  list.s.  [li'.te,  Freni'li.]- 1.  A'  roll;  a  eat;il'igiie. 
friiii: — 2.  [Lice.  French.)  Knelos' d  (.'rounds  on 
wbicli  lilts  aiv  run,  an'teoiiJiaK  ri.ught.— 3.  Uisiii ; 
uilliuKiiess;  dioice.  £)/•//»/<)..- 4.  \  !>lrip  of  elolh. 
Buijl'-.—S    A  liorder.  H'ln'un: 

To  LIST,  list,  V.  n.  |  Kj-tsm.  Sa\mi.]  To  choose;  to 
di-sii-e;  to  lie  disjiosi  d-     /?'/...  ijif. 

To  LIST,  list,  V.  a.  [Croo.  list! :.  loll.]— 1.  To  enlist; 
to  enroll  oi'  reRivier.  Sou/n. — i.  I  o  lei-.in  and  en- 
roll  soldiers.  Ti:ntplt.—3.  I'li  enehise  fur  con. bats. 
Dri/tlni.—i.  Til  s<-w  luareihcr,  in  such  a  siu'l  as  tn 
make  a  particoloured  shiw.  Moftoii.— i.  To  heaik- 
en  to;  tollmen  to:  to  attend. 

I'.I'S  TK.D,  ll^rid.  u.  Slrii>«l;  partieolonrt d  in  lonjj 
s-rnks.     M  Ui'ii. 

To  LI'S  I'F.V.  Il>\ii,  V.  a.  'J"o  hear;  to  ntteiiil. 

7'«  Ll'STKN,  li«'sii,v.  11.  I'o  hearkeu;  tupve  uKen- 
li,>...     Pmuv. 

LrSTVKIl.  ll>,'sii-5r,  s.  rirom  listen.]  One  that 
beurk«ti«;  a   lieniUi  iier.  .Su-ifi. 

trsiLESS.  llsi'lS*.  a.  [from  list]— 1.  WitNout 
inoliiiiitioii;  witboiii  any  di».  iinination  lo  onfiii"l;e 
f'lHii  auotlitT.  t'illi^uH.—i.  Carcle»;  litvdiesi. 
DryilcN, 

LI'S  ILKSSLY.  itst'lis-l*.  ad.  [fiom  lisilew.]  Willi, 
out  tJKniirhc  HiMiout 'ittrntion.   l.orl,c. 

M'STLESSNESS,  Ilst'lJ-i.iss.  [umii  links..]  Ili- 
attr'ition;  want  ofdesir- .  Tnylei. 

tiT,  Ik,  tltt)  piiwcrite  of  light.    AildKon, 
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LI'TANY,  It'llo-J.  ».  [/..7:».i. :..]  A  form  of«uppU- 
caiory  pray  r.    Hnokcr,  TaijUr. 

LI'  1  KHAL,  lit'iii'-ll  a.  [Iiteri.1.  French.]-!.  Ac- 
cording to  the  pi-iiiiiiive  iinaniiig;  not  ligurative. 
ilniiwionU.—l.  Fuliowing  ibe  letter,  or  exact 
woiiU— 3.  Cunsislingot  Utlels- 

LITEKAL,  lit.'lSr.2l,  s.  Primitive  or  literal  lueau- 
iiig.  Bruuti. 

LI'  rhRALLY.  Ih'iJr-li*.  ad.  [from  literal.]-!.  Ac- 
eorili'ig  lo  the  primitive  inii>ort  of  wonls.  Swift,— 
2.  Willi  close adh^  lence  to  words.    Drydtn. 

LirERA'LirY,  .lli-tSr-rai'i-i4,  s.  [from  Kteral.] 
Original  iiieaiiiiig.   Brown. 

Ll'lEUAKY.  li.'tJi-3-i4  a.  [liicrarius,  Latin.]  Re- 
specting Inters;  regaidinj  learning. 

H'IV;'{..\rK,  lli'tftr-ite,  a.  [hteratui,  Lat.]  Learn- 
ed. S'lOjir^Oury. 

Li/'£A'W'77,  iit-i?r-ri'il,  s.  [Italian.]  The  learncdv 
S/ji;  tdtot; 

LI  J  EUA TURE  Ilt'tlr-ri-i  fjri ,  s.  [literaiura,  Lat.] 
Learning;  skill  in  letteri-  Bucuit.  Ailtliion. 

LITHARGE,  \Vh'i,\.,  s.  [lithargyrvm,  Latin.] 
L(7/iori'e  is  properly  lead  vitriiit  il,  either  alone  or 
with  a  niixtnre  ol  eojiper.  This  iverenient  is  of  two 
kinds, /?£/jf)a:;cot  gold,  and  WAtrn^e  of  silver.  It  is 
coilccied  tiom  the  (urnaC'S  wlieie  silver  is  sejin- 
rated  iroiii  lead,  or  fivjin  those  where  gold  and  sil' 
ver  are  piirilitd  by  means  oftli^t  luetiil.  The  Ji- 
fhmife  sold  m  the  shops  is  produced  in  the  eojiper 
woiKs,  Hiieiv  had  lia»  bei  n  used  to  purify  that 
inttdl,  or  to  s-jparalL  siUvr  tVoni  it.   flill, 

LIIHE.  liiH»,  a.  :i.»c,  Saxoa.]  Liiuber;  flexible. 
Milton. 

LllHiAESS.  llTH'uJs,  s.  [from  lill*.]  Liinben- 
mss;  Hexibilitv. 

Ll'iHEK,  ilH'ar,  a.  [from  litlu;.]  Soft;  pliant, 
.'>/irik.,pi'aie. 

LI  1  HO^dUAPHY,  !l-?/'ag'?ri-f*,  s.  Theart  or  pra«« 
tiee<ifetig,a\ing  u>>u»  stones. 

LI'JHGMANCY.  ii/.'/6-iii4ii-»J,  s,  [/..:-.;  and 
.u'l  .1..]  Pirdictioii  by  stones.  iJ'Oi;/!. 

LITH0NTRl'PHCK,ll^-6ii-trli.'iJk,  a.  [m5-5,-  and. 
'  f  1°  ]  A  iiy  qjedicine  proper  lo  dissolve  the  stone 
in  tile  kii!ne\sor  lil:idd' r. 

UfHO'TOMIST,  ll-'//ot't6-ralst,  s.  [' '5o,-  and 
Tsyiu.]  A  eiiinirg-ou  ssbo  tactracls  the  ttuue  by 
ojieiiitiu:  the  hlie'd   r. 

LI  I  HO' lO. MY,  li-'/4i'i6.mJ, ,«.  ['.<rr,-  and  Ts.«i,a,.] 
■file  tirt  or  pr  ciico  of  culling  *br  the  sioik  . 

LI'l  I<.;ANT,  11l'i4.;!:5!ii,  s.  [iitigans,  Lai.]  Oxieen- 
gaged  lit  «  suit  ai  liiw.  UEstraii^e. 

LI'  JTGANT.  lir'ii.giiii,  a.  iingaged  in  a  judicial 
cont'st.  Aylijfc 

To  Ll'lIGATK,  H'li-g.^,  v.  :i.  fliligo  Tat.]  To 
conn  St  ill  l.'itt;  to  delwte  by  judicial  jinicess. 

Ti'  l.l''i'lGA!F.,lli'ii-t;i^i^,  v.  ii.  'lo  nianugc  a  suilj 
to  carry  on  ;i  e.iiise    J'tl'JT''' 

LIT.'GA'I  ION,  Hi.i4-^i'.bflii,  s.  [iitinaiio,  Latin.] 
Jiiiiirixl  contest.  Miit  if  law.  C'a"u<liiTi. 

LMl'GIOUS,  liild'jfls.  a.  [liiisri.  n.\,  Frencli.]- 
1.  lui  liii;Me  to  Uw-suiis;  qiiHrielsome;  wriiiK- 
iing.  Donne.— 2.  liispulable:  couiruveriiblu. 
D.ifliti. 

Lni'GlOl'Sl.Y,  li  tld'jfts  14.  ad.  [from  litigious.] 
Wriuatliiiirlv. 

LllI'GiOUbM'-.SS.  l*-t1dj(\s-iiis,  s.  [from  litigi- 
iiii».]  A  watirliiigili-iiiosition. 

LI'rri.R.  lliiftr.  s.  (liii-u.  Fnnch.]-!.  A  kimi  of 
ii-liicill  rj  bed.  l)ri/i.'in.—2.  I  he  straw  laid  under 
aii'iiiali.  Eiirliiii.—S.  A  brood  of  joiiiig — 4  Any 
iiiioiiii.r  III  tliiiirs  ibiowi)  Niiittishl)  aliuut.  SutJ).— 
S,   A  birth  of  a'  imaK.  Drytkn. 

To  LP'l' I  l".H,  llt'iir,  V.  II.  [fmrn  the  noun.]— 
1.  To  liiiiig  I'^rili;  iisid  of  beasts.— 2.  To  cover 
with  tilings  iiegb;jentlv.— 3.  Toeoxir  with  straw. 
Dniil'-n 

Ll'TTI.t^  llt'il,  a.  ronip.les«,  snpeiial.  hast;  fijtel. 
S'Xon.]— 1.  Soiiill  iu  quantity.  Jvihua.—2.  Not 
iTim;  r  iniinutive;  of  snail  bulL.  Lorke. — 3. 
Of  small  dignity,  iHJwer,  or  importance.  Snoiuei. 
—4.  Nut  much;  nut  many.— 5.  Some;  nut  niHic. 
Loike. 

LI' TiLi:,  Hl'tl,  •.— 1.  A  small  tnacc.  ZJ;-7i/«fr*.— S. 
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A  iniftll  part;  a  small  pvoporiioD.— 3.  A  sliglil  af- 
fair. Prior.— 4.  Not  n  -.ch.  CIicyi:c. 
li'l  rLK.lll'tl,  ad.-l.  Ilia  si..all  degree.  fVatts.- 
2.  Ill  a  small  qiiantUy.-3.  In    soint  d.-p-fce,   but 
not  (treat.  Aitnitlmot.—i.  Not  inucli.  Sivijl. 
Ll'T  ILKNEbS,  lL'il-ii?s,s.  [fioin  litde.]-!-  Small- 
nessot  bulk.   Burtic'---2.  Meanness;  wiiiit  ot  gran- 
deur. Ai'dison.—3.  Want  of  dignity.  Cntlici: 
Ll'TTOKAL,  ll','ii-i4l,  a.  [littoiis,  Latin.]  Belung- 

iiiff  to  the  shiire, 
LITURGY,  llt'iftr-jt,  j.  [?,£ri<p>  .3;;  litiirB;ie,  Tr.] 
Form  of  pnytrs;  t'onnulavyof  publick  devotion. 
Hooker.  Taylor. 
To  liIVE.llv,  V.  n.  [lypaii,  Ijpijan,  Saxoti  ]— I.  I  o 
be  in  a  state  of  aniiuatioii;  to  ue  not  dead.  Driji!. 
—2.  To  pass  fife  in  ;iny  Ct  rtaiii  nianni  r  with  regard 
to  habits,  good  or  ill,  happiness  or  misery.  Ham- 
mon(L—'\.  Xo  continue  in  life.  Shuks.—\.  To  live 
emphatically;  tobeinastate  of  liappimss.  Dr'jd. 
—B.  To  l>e  exempt  from  death,  temporal  or  spiritu- 
al. ThCsiaUmians—ft.  To  remain  undestroyeA 
Burnet.— 7.  To  continue;  not  to  be  lost.  Piipc.—i. 
To  conver*--;  to  cohabit.  Shaks.—'i.  To  \W6.  Ar- 
buthnol.— 10.  To  maintain  one's  self.  Temjtie.— 11. 
To  he  in  a  state  of  nun  ion  or  vegetation.  Dryilen. 
—12.  To  br  unextinguished.  Drytkn, 
LIVE,  live,  a.  [from  alive.]— I.  Quick;  not  dead.  B.v. 

—2.  Active;    ot  exiiiiguished.  r,oylc, 
LI'VELESS,   llv .'iSs,  a.  [tionj  live.]  Wanting  life; 

rather  lifilesi.  Shaks. 
LI'VELlHOOD,llvc'l4-hAd,  s.  Support  oflife;  main- 
tenance; means  of  living.  Ctarcitilnu. 
LI'VELINESS,  Ilve'lj-n8s,  s.  [fi-oni   lively.]—!.  Ap- 
pearance   of  life.  Dri/ffcjj.— 2.  Vivatity;    sprightii- 
ness.  Locke. 
LI'VELODE,   live'Iode,   s.   Maintenance;  support; 

livelihood,  SjMjjscr. 
Ll'VELONG,  Hv'idng,  a.  [live  and  long.]—!.  Te- 
dious- long  in  passing.  S/iakg.—2.  Lasting;  dura- 
ble. Milton. 
Ll'VELY,  live'li,  a.  [live  and  like.]— 1.  Brisk;  vigo- 
rous; vivacious.  Mitfon,~2  Gay;  airy.  Pof>e—3. 
Representing  life.  Drytkn.— i.  Strong;  eiitrge- 
tic.  Neirton  * 

LrVELII.Y,llve'l4-lJ,7., ,, 
LI'VEI.V.Uvc'li,  3 

—1.  Briskly;  viirorously.  Hni/uorfi— 2.  With  strong 
resemblance  of  litt;.  IJrijikn. 
LI'VER,  Hvvftr,  s.  [from    live.]— 1.  One  wlio  lives. 
Prior.— 2.  One  who  lives  in  any  particular  manner. 
Atterhurii.—'i.  One  of  thi- entrails.  Shaks. 
Ll'VEKCOLOVR,  l!v'vflr-kfil-iar,  a.  [liverand  co- 
lour.] Dark  red.  IVn.irhvnril. 
LI'VERGROWN,  li\'vfir-<ronp,a.  [liver  and  grown.] 

Having  a  great  liver   Criiuut. 
LI'VERWOR  1",   liv'vfir-wftrt,  s.  [liver  and   wort.] 

A  plant. 
Ll'VERY,  llv'vir-S,  s.    [from    livrrr.    French.]- 1. 
Theactof  giving  or  taking  possession.— 2.  lleUase 
from  w  .rdsliip.   King  Charles.— Z.    The  writ   by 
which  possession  is  olitain'd.— 4.   The  stnre  of Ije- 
iiigkept  at  .1  cirtain  rate.  S;>''m'T.— 5.   11, >■  clothes 
given  to  servmts.   ''upe.—t.    A  pai'.iciilav  dress;  a 
garb  worn  as  a  token  or  consequence  of  any  thing. 
Sithiei). 
LrVKUY>!ANMlv'v&r-S-n.an.  s.  [livery  and  n.nii] 
— 1.  One  who  Weal's  a  livrvy;  a  st-rvan;  of  an  inf--- 
riour  kind.  Arhuthniit.—2.    [In  London.]   A   frte- 
man  ol  some  sianiling  in  a  comp.inv. 
LIVES.  ll>  7,  s.  [the  plural  of  lih  .]    Oonnc- 
Ll'Vin.  il\'ld,  a.   [lividus  L.itin.]    Discoloured,  as 

with  a  blow.  Bncri. 
LIVl'DITY,   l4-ii(t'i.ij,s.  [livi.lit/i,  French.]  Disco- 
loration, as  b\  M  blow.  Arhti>hriiit. 
LI'VING,Uv'vilng,s.  [from  liv..-.]— I.  Support-,  main- 
tenxuce;  fortune  on   which  on.-   liv.  s.  Sh!uej.—'i. 
Power    of  cnutinuing   life.    f.'Es/rnnt'C.—S.  l.iv.  - 
lihuod.  Hiih'tcrtl's   Talc— 4.    Bciiefire  of  a  cK"r;ry- 
man.  Sfirnsrr. 
LI'VINGLY,  llv'vlug-li,  ad.  [from  living.]    In  ibi- 

liviiir  s'lte    Brovcji. 
LI'fltE,  '.\'\  ftr,  ».   [French.]  The  snio  by  wliieli  the 
French  reckon  their  money,  equal  nearly  to  mu 
(cu  peocei 
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LIxrviAL,llk-slv'i-il,a.  [from  ILxivium,  Latiii.]- 
1.    Impregnated  with  suits  like  a  li.\ivium.— 2.  Ob- 
taiiii  d  by  li.\ivioni.  Bvi/ie. 
LlXt'VlAr>:;,  llk-slv'iite,a.[fiora  lixi»ium,  Lat.J 

.Making  a  lixivium.  Brmvn. 
LrXrPIUM.\\k-'ih'k-flm,  s.  [Lat.]  I.yej  vjater   im- 

pivgmted  wiih  salt  nl  wliatcver  kim'. 
Ll'ZAUD,  lk'/.Jiit,  s.  [lizaide,  Fr.j   An   animal  W' 

seinblinc;  a  serpent,  with  le^csaddoii  loit. 
LIZ.\'RUITAL,  liz-7.Ji'il,;-rai,s.  A  plant.     . 
Ll'ZAKDSrOXE,    H^'iird-jtim ,    s.    [lizard    Mid 

stone.]  A  kind  of  stone. 
LL.D,&l-&l-d4',  8.  [legum  doctor.]  A  doctor  of  the 

canon  and  civil  laws. 
LO,  lo,  iiiteijtct.  [la,  Saxon.]   Look;  sec;  behold. 

Drydcn. 
LOACH,  lotsh.s.  [loche,  Freiieh.]  A  fisli;  he  breed* 
and  feeds  in  little  and   clear  swift  rills   upon  the 
gravil,   and    in  the    sharpest  streams;  he   grows 
not  to  be  above  a   linger  long:  he  is  of  the  shape 
t)f  .an  eel,  and  has  a  beard  of  wattels  like  a  barbel. 
fl^alton. 
LOAD,   lode,  s.  [hla^e,  Saxon.]—!     A  iHirthen;  a 
freight;  lading.     liryckn.—'i.    Aiiy  thing  that  de- 
presses. Ray.— 3.  As  much  drink  as  one  can  hfUVi 
L'E.'itrnngr. 
To  LOAD,   i6de,v.  a.  [hiaftan,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  butv 
den;  to  freight.  Shaku—2.  To  encumber;  to  em- 
barrass.   Locke— 3.  To  charge  )»  gun.  U^'iteniar., 
—4.  To  make  heavy  by  something  appended  or 
anuexid.  Addison. 
LOAD,  lode.  s.  The  leading  s-ein  in  a  mine.   Carexc. 
LO'ADEK,lodt'fir.s.  [from  load.]  He  who  leads. 
LO'.iDSMAN,  lodz'mCn,  s.   [lode  and  man.]  He  who 

hails  til-  way;  a  pilot 
LO'.\DSTAR.  lod.'siir,  s.  [from   larftan,  to  lead.! 
The  polestar;  the  cynosure;  the  leading  or  guiding 
star.  Spenser, 
LO'ADSiONE,  lide'stoMP,  s.    The  leading   itone; 
the  iiiagni  t;  the  stone  on  which  the  mariner's  coin- 
pass  needle  is  touched  tu  give  it  a  direction   north 
and  south.  Hill. 
LO.VF.  lofe,  s.  [from   hlap,   Saxon.]—!.   A   maj»  of 
brrad  as  it  is  formed  by  the  baker;  a  loal  is  thicker 
than  a  cake.  Ilnyivard. — 2.  Any  mass  into  which  a 
body  is  wrought. 
LOASi,  lome,  s.  [Iim.  laam.  Saxon.]  Fat,  unctuous, 

t  nacious  e;:nh;  marl.  Sluiks. 
To  LOAM,  lime,  v.   a.  [fram  the  noun.]  To  sme«r 

with  loam,  marl. or  clay;  to  clay. 
LO'A.MY  lo'mi  a.  [from  loam.]  Marly.   Baton. 
LOAN.  l6ne,  s.  [hliPii.  Sa.von  ]  Any  thing  lent;  any 
thing  given  to  .tnotlicr,  on  condition  of  return  or 
repayment.  Bacon. 
LO.\  I'H,  |6^I.;|.  [la".3,  Saxim.J  Unwilling;  disliking; 

not  ready.  Siiiney.  .Southern. 
Ti,  LOATlMi.  io  TH..-,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To 
iiate;  lo  look  on  with  abhorrence.  Siilmy. — %.  To 
e"H.sii!er  with   the  disgust    of  satiet}.  Cvwlfij,—3. 
To  se<;  fo'itl  with  dislike.  Qiiinaj. 
To  LOATHE,   lol'He,   v.  n.  To" create  diigiist;  to 

ciuseabhorreiici.  .S/.rHWT. 
I.O'A  IHSR,   loTH'flr,  s.  [from  loathe.]  Oneitlmt 

ln-t!le«. 
LO'A  r.MFUL,!tj  riVfuLa.  [loath  and  TmU  ]— t.  Ab- 
horring;   hating.    IliiMfertrs  Talc— 2.    Abhurred; 
liat'-d.  S,':finfr. 
LO'ArHINGLy,l6TH'iiiif!i,ad.  [from  loathe.]  In 

a  fasiiilioi-smannir. 
LO'A  TULY,  \f>th']i,  a.  [from  loatliL-.]  Hateful;  ab- 
horred. Wo/c.f. 
LO'.\  THLV,  \tit'i'\i.  ad.  [from  loath.]   Unwillingly; 

without  liking  nv  inclinaiioii.  D'innr. 
LO'AI'HXKSS.  lof/i'iiiSs,  .s.  [from  loath.]  Cnwilliug 

uris.  Bffon. 
LO'ATHSOMR,    loTH'sAin,    a.     [from  loath.]—!. 
Ahhoried;   detesiablo.  South.— 2.    Causing  satiety 
or  fosli'iiousness.  Shik: 
I.O'A  IHSOMENESSJo^/i'sfim-nis,  s.  [iVom  loath- 
some.] Quality  of  raising  hatred.  AUrlismi. 
LOAVF.S.Iovz,  plural  oflo^.f.  Barm. 
LOn.  l3b  s.— 1.   Any  one  heav>,clum«y,  nrsluggiih. 
Sluiki.—2.  Lob's  pound;  a  prison.  Hiittibras.-^.  A 
big  worm.     IP'cltim. 
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^V;  LOR,  ISIj,  V.8-  To  Itt  fall  in  a  sluvciily  or  laz.y 

m.iiiiK'r.    S/iak.f. 
L0'liti\\\6h'\yi,  ».  [Inube,  Ger.]  An  oi)ening  befon: 

a  room.  Il'ot/on- 
LOBK,  lib-,  s.  [lobe,  Fieucli;  >.o£3i.]  A   division;  a 
distinct  |>iirt;  iiseil  cuuunuiily   iiir  a   {larl  of  the 
luii|;<.  Arhiithnot. 
LO'USrKK,  l^b'stur, s.  [lubyCip,  Saxon.]  A  cnista- 

ceoiis  fish.  Bncun. 
LC/CAL,  lA'kJI,   a.  [loviis,  Latin.]— l.    Having  tlio 
proucriif  s  of  place.    Vrior.—I.  Uelalin^  to  jilaci-. 
^ilrmgJltrt.—3.    Being    in    a    pai'ticular    t>lacc. 
Digbij. 

tOCA'HTY.  lo-kai'i-(*,  s.  [from  local.]  Rxis- 
tence  in  ]>lact;;  relation  of  plate,  or  distance. 
Gtanville. 

LO'CALLY,  l6'k4l-i,  ad.  [from  local.]  With  respect 
to  place.  Clauvill,: 

LOCA' TION,  lo.ki'shftn,  s.  [locaiio,  Lat.]  Situa- 
tion witli  respect  to  place;  act  of  placing. 

LOCH,  Idtsli,  s.  A  lake.  Scottish.    Clieijne. 

LOCK,  l6k,  s.  [loc,  Saxon  ]— 1.  An  instrument  com- 
posed of  springs  anil  bolts,  used  to  fasten  doors  or 
chests.  Spt:iitn;—i,  'I'hepartof  the  gnn  by  which 
fire  is  struck.  Grciu.—S.  A  hug;  a  grapple.  Milton. 
— 4.  Any  enclosrire.  Drydcn.—B.  A  quantity  of 
hair  or  wool  hanging  together.  Spcrm'r.—6,  A 
tuft.  Addison.— 7.  A  siuitc,  or  flood-gate  on  a  rivtr, 
or  canal.  Elarksl'itir. 

To  LOCK,  l6u,v.  a.  [from  tin?  noun.]— I.  To  shut  or 
fasten  with  locks.  Urydi-n. — 2.  To  shut  up  or  con- 
fine, ns  with  locks.— J.  To  close  f:ist.  Ci/y. 

To  LOCK,  16k,  V.  n,— 1.  To  become  fast  by  a  lock. 
Spenser.— 2.    To  unite  by  mutual  insertion.  Boyle. 

LO'CKEK,  l<k'K^i-,s.  [from  lock.]  Any  thing  that 
is  closed  with  a  luck;  a  drawer.  Crusoe. 

LO'CKE T,  lik'klt,  6.  [loquet,  French.]  A  small 
lock;  any  catch  or  sprini;  to  fasten  a  necklace,  or 
other  ornament.     Hudiliras. 

LO'CKKAM,  l6k'ki4m,  s-  A  (ort  of  coarse  Knen. 
S/inksfn:nre, 

LO'CKKON.  lok'rin.s.  A  kind  of  ranunculus. 

LOCOMO'  riON,lo-k6-m6Mi4ii,  s.  [locus  and  raotus, 
Lat.]  Power  of  chaii^iisp  place.  }inm<u. 

LOCOMO'llVE,  lo-l<i-ni6'tIv,a.  [locus  and  moveo, 
liat.]  Chanpfing  place;  haniig  the  power  of  re- 
moving o."  cliitngin?  plnce.  Der/i'i/ii. 

LOCO.MO  TIVI  ry.lr').ki-mi't!v-J-li.  i.  [IVom  loco- 
motive.] Power  of  changing  placr.  Bryant. 

I.O'CUST.  lo'kftst,  s.  [locusta,  Latin.]  A  devouring 
iimect.  Arbiilhiiut. 

r,0'CLSr.lKF,E,l4'!i4,t-lriJ.s.  A  tree.   Miller. 

LO'DF.STAH,  loile'sli  .  b(i?  LOADSTAR. 

LO'DKSIONK  lide'itAn..  Se<>  LOADS  TOXE. 

'I'o  LODGK,  Ifiiljc.  V.  :i.  [i05ian,  Sa\on.]— I.  To 
place  ill  a  lenipurnry  baliimtiun.— 2.  To  alfurd  a 
tenipor.iry  dwelliiiir.'  Dni<lcn.—3.  I'o  plac  ;  to 
plant.  Ot:raij.~i.  in  f;\;'ti>  «•  ill!-.  Shaks—s.  To 
place  ill  the  m  Toory.  Hn.on. — fi.  To  harbour  or 
cover  Adiliaon  -T.  i'o  alloi-d  jilace  to.  Clieime.— 
8.  To  lay  H.  t    .S>.X,. 

Td  LODGli,  l3i!jr,  V.  n.— 1.  To  reside;  to  ko«  p  resi- 
diiu-e.  iV(7/(/);  — 2.  Ti)  t:iki-  a  tcni|)i«nii-\  hnbiia- 
tion.— 3.  To  lake  rip  residence  at  iiinlit.  Tiiijlor.— 
4.  To  lie  Hat.  Mn-timrr. 

LODGE,  lodje.s.  [loins.  I>  nch.]-!.  A  siii;ill  home 
in  a  park  or  fnredt.  jU/7/un.— 2.  Any  small  house; 
8«, the  porter's  lid^r. 

LODGEMENT,  iddj.'mjnt,  s.  rf,„in  lodge:  liMljje- 
nu-ni,  French.]— 1.  .\  t'ciiniuhili>iii.  or  eolloeation 
in  a  ci-itain  place.  I >ry!miu.—2,  I'os'iessiuii  of  the 
eiieniv'*  work,   /fdilljuu. 

LO'DGEH,  Itjdje'ir.  s.  ffroni  loi'ge.]— l.Oiie  who 
lives  in  nruns  hir  d  in  the  lioiisc  of  another. 
Anistcnrt/t—l,  One  that  resjilu  in  any  jilace. 
Popf. 

LO'1<O.ING,  iSdje'lnir,  s.  [from  lodg:.1— 1.  Tinijio- 
rnrj  hnbitniion;  rooms  liiri'it  in  tlie  hoiiNe  of  I'un- 
ther.  Bncon.—2.  I'l::ce  of  reMdence.  S;.i  rur.—S. 
Harbour;  coxert.  Sidney.— 4.  C'oiixeiiieiice  to  sleep. 
Jtit't. 

LOF  r,  Idft,  s.  [Iiifi.  Welsh.]— 1.  A  fl.H>r.  Bncm.- 
t.  "I'lie  highest  floor.  Sjienter.—3.  Ituums  uu  liicli. 
Milton. 
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LO'F  riLY,  lofii-li,  ad.  [from  IoRy.]-l.  On  higli, 
in  :ui  elevated  place.— 2.  Proiiilly;  haughtily. 
Psnlnu.  3.  With  elevation  of  language  or  ft.nti- 
ment;  subliiinly.  Sjirn^er. 

LO'F  il  NESS,  lof'iin?s,s.  [fromlofiy.]-!.  Height; 
JocmI  elevation.— 2.  Sublimity;  elevation  ot  senti- 
ment. Drydni.—S.  Pride;  haughtiness.  Collier. 

LO'FTY.  loCii,  a.  [from  loft,  or  lilt.]— L  High; 
hovering;  elevattd  in  place.— 2.  Sublime;  eli;. 
viiieil  ill  sentiment.  Milton.— 3.  Proud;  haughty. 
Oryi.'cti. 

LOG,  log,  s.— 1.  A  shapeless  bulky  piece  of  wood. 
Bni:on.—2.  An  Hebrew  measure,  which  hel*  a 
quarter  of  a  cab,  and  consequently  tive-sixlhs  of  S 
pint.  Cnhnet.—l.  A  machine  by  which  a  ship's 
progress  is  computetl.  Ha^Bkes^uoi■t/l''s  VayavcT. 

LO'GARITHMS,  log'^-rlfAmz,  s.  [Kzy^,-  and 
»«'".•";.]  The  inde.xes  of  tlie  ratios  of  numbers  one 
to  another.    Harris. 

LO'GGATS,  idg'niis,  s.  A  pi  ly  or  game,  ."i/iaks. 

LO'GGERHEAD,  l6g'gfir-hSd,  s.  [logge,  Dutch, 
stupid,  and  head.]  A  dolt;  a  blocklie^;  a  thick- 
scuil.    VEstrnnge. 

To/rtZ/^o  LO'GGERHEADS,>,4   ,   ,    ... 

TvU  to  LO'GGEKHEADS,   j'*S:gar.hMz. 

To  seuffl'-;  to  fight  without  wi  ;<;)ons.  L'Estr. 
LO'GGEaHE.VDED,  \&e'giv-\it<i-ii.\,  a.  [from  log. 

gerliead.]   Dull;  stupid;  doltish.  S/iaks. 
LO'GICK,  lod'jik,  s.  [higita,  Latin.]  Loj^ick  is  the 

art  of  using  reason     well  in    our  inquiries  after 

truth,  and  liie  communication  of  it    to   otbera. 

ll^dlts. 
LO'GICAm4d'jik-4l,a.  [from   logick.]-!.  Pertain- 
ing to  logi^'k.  Hooker.— 2.   Skilled  in   logick;  fuiv 

nished  Willi  logiek.    Addison. 
LCKGICALLY,  l3d'ji-k4li,  «d.  [Horn  logical.]  Ao 

cording  to  the  laws  of  logick.   Frior. 
LOGl'CL\N,    lo-jlsh'An,   s.  [logicien,    French.]    A 

teacher  or  professor  of  logick;  a  man   versed   in 

logick.  Pc/je.  Sirift. 
LO'GMAN.  l6g'in4n,  i.  [log  and  itian.]  One  whose 

business  is  tocarrx  logs.  S/mks. 
LO'GOMACHY,   lo-gSin'ik^,    s.    [xcj  o^x;^.:,.]      A 

contention  in  words;  a  contention   about  wottli, 

Hnrel. 
LCVGWOOD,  log'wid,  8.  Ln^roodh  of  a  very  dense 

and  firm  texture,  brought  to  us   in  large  logs,    li 

is  heavy,  h:ird.  and  of  a  deep,  strong,  red  colour. 

It  ^ruws   on  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy. 

Hill. 
LO'HOCK,  UVliSu,  s.  Medicines  which  are  now  com- 

ntniily  called  eclegiuas,   lamliatives,  or   linctuses. 

Onincy. 
LOIN,  loln.t.  rilywn,WiIsh.]-l.  The  back  of  an 

animal  cnivedoiit  by  the  butcher.— 2.  Loins;   the 

reins.  MUtnn. 
To  LCTl  KU.  lii'iijr,  v.  n.  [loteren,  Dutch.]  To  lin- 
ger; to  s]»eii<l  time  e:irilesslv.    Locke. 
LOTlEllEll.  li^'ifli-fir.s.  [from  loiter.]  A  lingeiw 

er;an  idler; a  Ia7.y  wi-eteh.   Otuny. 
To  LOLL,  l4l.  V.  11  —1.    Jo  lean  idly;  to   r.st  lazily 

against  ail)  thing.  Dnjden.—2.  To  hang  out.  Used 

ol  tilt  toiijrue. 
Til  LOLL,  l4l,  v.a.  To  put  out.  Dryden. 
LOl.LAUD.  liJl'llrd,  «.  [hem  Lulhard  a  German.} 

A  nHiiie:^iV'  iHo  ibeiiist  r  lurmeis  of  the  Koman 

Catholick  r.'ligioe  in  England.]  Hume. 
LO'LLAKDY.Mi'lirili,  s.  The  doctrine  of  LollanU. 

hinrkstnnc. 
LOMP,  looip.s.  A  kiiidorrnuuitish  fish. 
LONE,  l/im-,  a.    [contracte     froni  alone.]—!.    So. 

liiiiry.      Snvit^r.—l.    Single;    without    company. 

LfVN  KLIN  ESS,  linr'l4-n>s,  s.  [from  lonely.]  Soli- 
fndi-;  want  ofcnmpniiy    Sidveif. 

LO'.SEI.V,  loiie'l*.  a  [iVoiii  lone.]  Solitary;  addict- 
ed tosiilitud' .  Slinks. 

LO'NENESS,  lAn.^nis.  s.  [from  lone.]  Solitude;  dis- 
likeuf  roDipai  .  .  Iimme. 

LO'NESO.ME,  lAiie'si\iii,  a.  [from  lone.]  Solitary 
dismal.  Blackniore. 

LONG,  lijng,  a.  [hnigiis,  Latin.]— 1.  Not  short  Lt;* 
—2.  Having  one  of  its  gi-onretiical  iliioensions  in 
gi-eaWT  degree  than  either  of  the  other.  Boyle.r' 
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Fite,  fir,  (All,  f5f,— mt,  m8t;~|)5nc,  p!n;— 


Of  auy  cntaiii  nieasuieinlcninh;  as,  an  inch  lung, 
a  mile  loiiR.— 4;  Not  si.on  ceasm;,',  »'  at  an  .iisi.— 
5.  DiUtoi).  Efcliis.—T'.  X>r,.isinrt;!!i-siioiis.  &,lnei/ 
—7.  U.lating  toa<re:ii  dijiaiice.  Dtuli;r.—»,  Pro- 
tnictiJ;as,('/ Iohb/iu.v.  . 

LONG,  Idiift.  ad.— 1-  To  a  irn-at  lengih. /"''o;.— 2. 
Not  for  :i  s-liwii  time  lmtfox.—3.  I.i  tlu-  coiii|iaia- 
live,  it  signifies  tor  nidretinu-;  and  in  tli''  siipevla- 
tjve,  f«i"  "lost  'i""^'-  X-wfce.— ••  N»t  suoii.  y)f,<jr— S. 
A'a  iKwnt  of  diii:<tion  Car  distant;  as,  lonir  ii:ce. 
Ti!lotsoii-—6.  It'in-  alung;  au  Ion;;-,  Fr.]  All  along; 
t -rouKtio"'-  Skrikt. 
LONG,  l6:ii'.  III-  B>  the  fault.  Sliakf. 
'/■'/ LONG,  16  •(?,  V.'  n.    To  desiiv  larncstly;  to  wisb 

wiih  i.igfirness  eoniinneU.  Faii'l'uA:. 
LONGANl'Ml  I'Y,  iSi.jjKa-iiin/iti,  s    [loniranimi- 
tas,  ii«tin.]     Koibearancc;    jwtitnce  o<'   ortl-nces. 
Ho7vel. 
LO'NGBOAT.  I6iig'l)6te,    s.    The    largest  boat  bt- 

loiiKiug  to  a  iiiip.  W^jttnn. 
LONGE'Vl  lY,  I8n-j*v'i.i4,   s.    [longsevus.  Latin.] 
Lent  til  of  lif>-.  Aibudmul. 

LONGl'MANOUS.  l6i.-ji!n'n,3-nfts,  s.  [longima- 
nns.  Lal.J  Loinc-hnnd.  d.   Iifmv7i. 

LOSGl'MEIUY.  lo.i-ilii.'it.i-tii,  s.  [loiiRiis  and 
.«srir.;loiigf)i<.-tnf.  Kivneli.]  The  art  or  practic, 
of  me.iHiiviiiR  di-i'HJices.  CliijiiC- 

LOUNGING,  Idng'iug,  s.  [troin  lonf?.]  Kariiest  d.- 
sire, 

LO'NGINGLY,  l5:i!r'iiifr-IJ,  ad.  [Irom  lon^'ing.] 
With  iticssant  wisUr  s.   Ilryckn. 

LO'NGirUnE,  iS'.'jJ-ttVlr,  s.  [lonpinule.  French; 
longitude.,  Lat.j— !.  L  ngth;  the  ureatest  dimen- 
sion. lVurton.—2-  I'h.  cireimifeivnce  of  the  earth 
Bieasnr  d  from  any  meiiilian.  Ahbut.—S.  The  dis- 
tance of  any  part  o''  the  earth  to  the  east  ov  west 
of  any  place.  Ar/juthiii.t.—i,  The  position  o)  any 
thing  to  east  or  west.  Bnnrn. 

LONGl  rU'DINAL,  lon-je  1  A'de-nil.  ad.  [longitu- 
dinal. Fr.  nch.]  Measured  by  the  length;  rumiing 
in  til     oiij"  s!  direction    C/ict^ne. 

LO'N'iLY.  io  li^'li,  id.  [tn.m  long.]  Longingly; 
with  gr  at  liking.  S/tii-t. 

LONG-PA'IF.D,  loiig-pi'td,  a.  Having  a  long 
head;  move  than  eoMunonlv  disieniinf .  yi5/im'«Ai. 

LO'NGSO.MP:,  l6ng's6ni.  ad.  [froiA long]  Tedious; 
wrarimni  •  In  its  Kngih.  Bri'on. 

LO'NGSUFFERIVG,  liinu'-sfiiTfiv-inE-,  a.  [long 
and  su*ring.]  P  nieiit;  1101  c^silv  |>iovoked. 

L(y\GSl'KFEHlNG,  l^.^ir-sfl''  6i-1ng,  s.  Patience 
ofofTence;  clrmi.ncv-  Rngirs. 

LO'NGTAIL.line'iile,  s.  long  ^>nd  tail.]  Cut  and 
long  tail-  a  c:-iniiig  Xi  rin.  S^ink.t. 

LO'NG-TONGrKD.  Id'g'ift' id,  .i.  [long  and 
ton.rup.]  Ln(ioaeiou<!.  'l'iui\  .hilvniiicii.i. 

LO'NGWAYS,  l6iig'«'4ze.  ad.  In  the  longitudinal 
direct  ion.  Ad>li\i!n,' 

LO'NGWINnEn,l^iig-wJnd'&d,  a.  [long  and  wind  .J 
Long-!ireatlied;  1.  dicus,  S::'lfi- 

LO'NGWISE,  l6iig'«l/.e,  ad.  [long  and  wise.]  In 
the  I'liieiuiilinMl  iliretiion.  Bnfon. 

LOO.  I8J,  •..  A  gam  •  at  cards.  f'oDr. 

LO'OBILY.  Xhh'hl-.l,  a.  [looby  and  like.]  Awkward; 
cluin<v.  L'Ctrangiu 

LO'OHY,  l85'o4,  s.  A  lubhe:-;  a  dumsy  clown. 
SKift 

LOOK,  l36*',  s.  It  is  thatp:<rt  a!oftof  the  ship  uliiuh 
li  ■« just  hefor  t!i(!  cliess-trfis,  is  far  as  the  bulk- 
h<  iidof  tb-  casth.  S''a    ni'ti'iutr-y. 

To  I.OOF.  \?A\\  V.  a.  To  bring  the  ship  close  to  a 
wini 

LO'OKKD.  IftiV't,  a.  [fiom  aloof.]  Gone  to  a  dis- 
tance. Shnl't. 

To  LOOK.  iSdk,  V,  n.  [locan,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  direct 
iheeye  toor  from  ar.y obi'-it. — Z-  'I'o  have  power 
of  •■ting.  Oryrlni.—3.  To  .lir  i-t  llie  iiiti  11- i-ieal 
eye.  Stii'i'i!!jlf'.-t.—4.  To  cx,ieci.  Clfirrn'lon  —5  To 
lake  Cire; to  watch.  Liula: —'S.  Co  beilirecttftl  vith 
recrard  to  any  oh|<  et.  I'luvnhs, — 7.  To  h:ive  any 
particular  appearaiite;  is.  it  looks  foii;  Siir-itt,— 
8.  To  seem.  Burnet. — 9.  To  Imvc  an  air,  mien,  or 
manner.  Slinks.— \n.  To  torui  t)ie  air  in  any  par- 
ticular manmr.  MiU'in.—W.  Tn  ) .QOK  ahnttl  one. 
To  be  alarmed;  to   be  vigilRiit.  Jlarvi'if.—li.    To  \ 
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LOOK  ajier.  To  sttend;  to  take  care  of.  Locke." 
!.■?.  7V  LOOK  for.  lo  exi)ect.  Sidney.— lA.  To 
l,0<>Kiiito.  lo  examine;  to  silt;  to  inspect  closely. 
Uttrlmry.—lb.  To  LOtJK  on.  To  respect;  to  re- 
gard; to  tste  in.  Oryrfen,— ifi.  I'o  LOOK  on.  To 
consider.  Suuth.—ll.  To  X.OOKun  To  be  a  mere 
idle  sp-  ctator.  Bmori.— 18.  To  LOOK  over.  To  ex. 
amine;  to  try  one  by  one.  Lork(;—\9.  I'o  LOOK  ottt- 
To  ai  arch;  to  seek"— 2'J.  To  LOOK  out.  To  be  on 
the  watch.— 21.  To  LOOK  to.  To  watch;  to  take 
care  ol'.  Shaks  —22.  7'o  LOOK  to.  To  Jiehold., 

To  LOOK,  166k,  V.  a.— 1.  To  seek;  to  sfrarcti  for. 
S^itnxer.—'i.  To  turn  the  eye  upon.  Khtgs.—S.  To 
influenc  by  looks.  Diydn—A.  ToLOOKeut.  To 
discover  by  searching. 

LOOK.  166k,  inierj.  See!  lo !  behold!  o1>sei've> 
D.-roti 

LOOK,  iSSk,  s.— 1.  Ail-  ofthef.ice;  mien;  cast ofthe 
couotenar.ce.  Dryden,  jun.—2.  The  act  of  look- 
in;^  or  oe  -11!;.  Dryilen. 

LO'OKEK.  ladk'fii,  s.  [troni|look.]-l.  One  that 
looks.— 2    LOOKER  >n.  .Spect-.itor,  not  agent. 

LO'OKING-GLASS.  iSSk'ln-gias,  s.  [look  and 
glass  ]  Mirror;  a  glass  which  shews  forms  reflected. 
South. 

LOOM,  Iddin.  s.  [lomc,  a  tocl  or  instrument.  Jit- 
tiius.'i  The  frame  in  which  the  weavers  work  thtij' 
cloh.  Adilison. 

To  LOOM,  l65m.  V.  n.  [Icoman,  Saxon.]  To  appear 
arsi'a.  SKimicr. 

LOON,  l&<io,  s.  A  bird.  A  loon  is  as  big  as  a  goose; 
dark,d;tppled  with  white,  spots  on  the  neck,  back, 
and  wings;  eath  feather  marked  neur  the  point 
witti  two  spots:  th./y  bivediii  Farr   Ishiiul.  Grew. 

LOON,  \hhn,  s.  A  sorry  fellow;  a  scoundrel.  Dry- 
ilcn. 

LOOP,  <63p,  s.  [from  loopcn,  Dutch.]  A  double 
throuEfh  which  a  string  or  laee  is  drawnj  an  orna- 
mental double  or  fringe.  S'lf/i^fr. 

LOOPED.  IS61  I.  a.  ffrom  loop.]  Full  ofholcs. 

LO'OPHOLE,  SSp'hftte,  s.  [loop  and  hole.]— 1. 
Aperture;  hnle  giv  Ji  to  a  passag  .  Milton. — 2.  A 
siiift:  an  cVHsion.  Dri/r/in. 

LO'OPHOI.ED  Iftfti/Iiold,  a.  [!Vom  loophole.]  Full 
of ' 'les- t'lll  ofop-niiigs.  Hxililirns. 

LOORD,  laSrd.  s   [loeiil,  Dutch.]  A  drone. 

To  LOOSE,  iJSse,  v  a.  1.1-paii,  Saxon.]—!.  To  un- 
bind; to  nnlie  any  thins  fastened.- 2.  To  n  lax. 
Datiicl.—:^.  To  unbind  any  om.-  bound.  Abhul. — 4. 
To  free  from  imprisonment.  Isninh.—S.  To  fr«e 
from  any  obUi'ation.  J  Cor—b.  To  free  from  any 
tiling- that  sliiiekl  s  tlie  mind.  Jjiytkn.—7.  lo  free  • 
(roiii  any  tiling  painful.— 8.  To  disengage.  Dry- 
ri--n. 

To  LOOSE,  loftsp,  V.  n.  To  set  sail;  to  depart  by 
loosing  the  anchor.  Arts. 

LOOSE,  Ii8»e,  a.  [Crom  the  verb.]— 1.  rnbonnd;  un- 
tied, Sfinki:—2.  Not  fist;  not  fixed.  li';ili-y.—i. 
Not  ligtit:  as,  a  loose  ru'V.— 4.  Not  crowileil;  not 
close.  Milt  n.— 5.  Wanton;  not  chaste.  5y-e;w(T.-^ 
fi.  Not  close;  not  concise;  lax.  Vellon.—1,  V  i^ne; 
iiidelevmiiiate  Arbiit/itiot.—S.  Not  strict;  1:0!  rii;id. 
}Iookfy.—\'-  Uiieoniietieil:  rambling.  IVitts.  — 10. 
Laxofbodi;  not  cosiive. /.oc/c— 11.  Free:  not  in- 
sl:;v«l  Atltrbvvy—\2.  Disengaged  from  ohiication. 
Addison.— \3.  Free  iVom  confiiiem  nt.  I'rioi- —\i. 
Remiss;  not  atientin.— 15.  To  break  LOOSE  To 
g^.in  liUertv.— Its.  Tclet  LOOSE.  To  set  allibeiiy; 
to    (tat  large.  T/iylor. 

LOOSE,  l3(5se,  1.  [from  the  v«rh.]— 1.  Li Ihtij; free- 
dom from  V  straiiil.— 2.  Dismissiuii  from  any  re- 
st;-iiiiincr  fovf. 

LO'OSEI.Y,  l65se'le,  ad.  [(rom  iDO.se.l—l.  Not  fast; 
not  firmly.  Drydcu — 2.  Without  biiiniagr.  S/icnsrr. 
— .■?.  Without  union  or  c<iniii'\ion.  A'occit.- 4.  Ir- 
rigulavly.  Cnmdei>.—5.  ?Jegli'o;enfly;  carel-ssly. 
Honl<rr.—6.  Unsolidly;  imanly;  withont  dignity.*- 
7.  Irdetenninnt'-ly.— 8.  Unch.astcly.   Pi>l>c. 

T«  LO'OSEN,  iftS'sn,  v.  a.    [from  loos'-.]  To  i>an. 

To  LO'O.SEN,  l66'sn.  V.  n.  [fioni  looseri— I  To  re- 
laxant thing  tied.— 2.  'I'o  make  less  coherent.  Ha- 
ron.—3.  To  .sepiirate  a  eompagn.  IJrijd<n.—4.  To 
( ree  from  restraint.  DryJcnr-S,  To  msUe  not  cos- 
tive. Bncotu 
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I.O'0,SEKESS,,lWse'iijB,  s,  [from  loow.j-l.  State 
t'MiKiar)  totlmi  ot  lieiiig  fust  or  0x1(1.  liarou,—2. 
Linituclo:  nimiiial  Ifvity.  Aticvbiiry —3.  ivt-g'ii- 
l;»iit> ;  ntglfct  <>(  laws.  Hmjuard  —A.  Leudm-kt; 
unc;)i:isliiy.  Spender.— 5.  Diairhcca;  flux  of  tlie  bel- 
li. 4rltiithnut. 
I-COSKSTKIFE,  liOse'strife,   s.  [lysimacliia,  I-at.] 

An  lull).  Milla: 
'i'li  IMV  \t\i,  V.  a.— 1.  To  cut  the  branches  of  trees. 

Slink:.— i.'Vn  cut  any  thiiii;.  Haivil. 
J.Or.'lSit,    t,,[lroin  tlie   vr  rb,]— 'I'bat  which  is  cut 
from  itffs.    Morttmcr-—2i   fLoppa,  Swedish.]   A 
lUa. 
l.OPE.  lope,  pref.  of  Itap.  Obsolete.  S/Knsrr, 
l.O'PHliU,    6p'l)6r,    s.     [from  lop.]     One  that  cuts 

tri-e5. 
I.O()CA'CI0US.  lo-kwJ'shAs,   a.   [loqnav,  Latin.]- 
1.  Full  oftitlk;   full  ot  tung;ue.  Milton.— i.  Speak- 
ing. PhHij>3.—3    HIabbing;  not  stcret. 
LOQUA'criY.  l6.k«as'si-ii,   s.    Lloquaciias,   Lat  ] 

Too  much  t«lk.  Jiay. 
LOKU,  \hrt\,  s.  [hlapnjib.  SaNon.]-l  Monarch; 
ruler;  govemour.  Milton.— i.  Master,  dnpreiue  per- 
son. Shaks. — >■!.  A  tyrant;  >.n  opoi-rssive  ruler. 
Wfli/«arf/.— 4.  A  husband.  Pipe,— 5.  One  who  is  at 
the  head  o)  any  business;  an  oversi'  r.  Tusscr.— 
6.  A  nohl»fnian.  S/wks.—7.  A  general  name  lor  a 
peer  of  Kiigland.  King  Cliarku  —8.  A  baron — 9. 
An  h(iiu;rary  title  applied  to  oinees;  as,  lord  chief 
Justice,  lord  mntjor. 
To  LOKU,  lird,  v.  n.  To  domineer;  to  nile  d^spotio 

allv.  Siwnscr.  Pliilips. 
LO'RDIXG,  l6.xi'}ne,  s.  [from  lord.]  Lonl  in  c6n- 

teinpi  or  riflictile.  Shnkt. 
LO'KDLINU,    l6rd'llng,     s.     A    diminutive    lord. 

.Swift. 
L0KDI,INESS,    lArd'ltn?s,     s.   [from    lordly.]-!. 
Cigniij;   high  station.  H/iakx.-Z.  Pride,  haughti- 
ness. 
I.O'RBLY,  lord'li,  a.    [from  lord.]—].   Hefitting  a 
lonl.  South,— 2.    Proud;   haughty;  iiiiperious;  inso- 
lent. 
I.O'RDLT,   ijrd'lj,   ad.    Imperiodsly;  despotically; 

proudly.  Drydeii. 
I.O'RUSHIP,  lirtl'ship,   s.  [from    Iord.]-l.    Domi- 
nion;   power.    Sidlirij.    Ii''uttu>i.—2.   Seii,'nior\-;    du. 
f   i»»m,  D)iiilini.—3,   Tiile  o(,  honour   used  to  a  no- 
bleman not  a  duke,  lien  Joiison.—i.  Titulary  cosii- 
]»-llation  of  jud^-cs,  and  some  other  persons  in  au- 
thority. 
J.OHE,  lore,    «.    [fioni  l:¥;ian,  Ssxon,  to  l-arn.]  Les- 
son; doctrine;  iustructiua.  MUton.  Pofie, 
I.OKK,  lore.  [Icojtuii,  Savm.]  Lost;  destroyed. 
1.0  REI..  lo'i  Jl.  s.  \  rum  leojwn,  Saxon.]  An  ahan- 

doif  (I  scoundrel.  S/ien^er. 
TSi  LCRICATK.  l4.'ri-Uat..  v.  a.  To  plate  over. 
LQiUCA'  IIO.V,  I3r-r4  Ki'shflu,  s.  [luricatio,  Lat.] 

.i  •ii'rfici-Jike  m:.il.  Lvdyn. 
LO'KIMER,   l6'r4.n,ar,) 
LtVHINEK.  I6,'ri.nar.     \  '* 

i  lorinier.  rnnch.j  Hridle-ciitter. 
I.OMtIO  T,  |.yri-3t,  $.  A  kind  of  bii-d. 
LO'HIN'U.  lo'rlng,  s.    [from  lore.]   Instructive    dis- 
course. S,>. 
J.OKN.  l6ri»,  pret.  pass.  [ofKpian, Saxon.]  Forsaken; 

lust.  Sfjun^ii: 
To  LOSE,  Ijft/.e,  v.  n.  [Wfan,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  (or- 
li-il  by  unlucky  contest;  the  contmry  totcin.  /);•;/. 
rftn,— 2.  ■!'»  be  deprived  of.  Knoll<s.—3.  l\,  mlfer 
diinuiiition  of.  Mnitlmv.—i.  To  jioss'  ss  no  longer; 
conlrBrj  to  Aw/;.— 4.  To  have  any  thing  ^one  so 
as  that  it  eminot  be  founilfUr  had  ap::\in.  Suifl  — 
6.  I'o  bewildi-r.  Kin^  Clmr'ri.—J.  '\»  di-priv'e  of. 
Temple.— 9,  To  kill:  to  d  stioy— 0.  To  thmw 
awaj ;  toemploy  iTilTectually  P'ipc—\0.  To  miss; 
to  part  wiih,  so  ai  not  to  recover.  Cltireiuluii.- 
11.  To  riii  '■ 
To  LOSE.  l55/.e.  V.  n.— I.  Not  to  win.    S/ta/it.—2. 

To  decline;  to  fa-l.  Milton. 
tO'SEABLK.  iSa/.'i-bl,  a.  [from   lose.]  Subject  to 

privation.    Boyle. 
J-O'SEL,  lA'sll,  s.  [from  lopnn.to  peri'.h.]  A  scoun- 
dni;  a  sorry  worthless  tvlluw.  S/>eiixr, 
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LO'SER,  I^S/'ftr,  I.  [fmm  lose.]  One  thiil  is  de- 
prived of  Diiy  (hhig;  one  that  IbrJ.  its  jiny  tiling; 
the  CMitrary  tnwiiinir  or  gainer.   Tiiyhr. 

LOSS.  lis.  «.  [from  Insf.]— 1.  Forli  itur.-;  the  con- 
trary to  gnin.  Hunker  —i.  Miss.  Slitikt,—3.  U.  pri- 
vation.—4.  Distruetion.  liriiirn.—i  Fauli;  pn/.tle. 
South.— f>.  Useless  application.  Aildiscn,. 

LOST.  list,  piirticiplnl  a.  i^from  losi .]  Ko  longer  per* 
C'  piilile.  J'o/ie- 

LOT,  l6t,  s.  [hiot,  Saxon.]—!.  F.irtiir»;  stale  os-' 
sigiieil.T-2.  A  die.  or  any  thing usihI  iiidelfnnin- 
ing  chanc.s.  Dryi'en.—i.  A  luehy  or  wished 
chanci .  SUnk.^.-A.  A  purlioii;  a  pmeel  ot  gncMK 
as  bingdr-\vn  by  lot.— 5.  Pri.j>onu>n  uft.ixesras, 
to  pay  trot  ami  lot. 

LOIK  tree,  or  nade  tree,  liie'trii,  s.  A  tree. 

LO'TION.  l6'shdii,  s.  [lotiu.  Latin;  lotion,  French.] 
A  laiioti  is  albrm  of  medicine  compound ed of a<iue- 
ous  li<|uids,  iHfd  lowash.   Otiimu. 

LO'TTERY.  Idi'ifiri,  s.  LI'Hleiie;  Fr.  from  loi.]  A 
game  of  chanc":  a  sortilege;  distribution  of  prices 
by  chance.    S"iit./i. 

LO'VAGE,'  ;&v'idie,  s.  [levisticum,  Latin.]  A 
ii^nt. 

LOUD,  loud,  a.— 1.  Noisy;  striking  the  ear  with 
great  force.— 2.  Clamorous;  turbulent,  i'le- 
verh.^. 

LO'UDLY,  loAd'lJ,  id.  [ii-nm  loud.]— 1.  Koisily;  so 
as  to  be  heard  !ar.  Denliam  —2,  Clamorously. 
Swifi. 

LO'UDNESS,  I^Aci'nes.s.- 1.  Noise;  forceof  sound. 
— 2.  'J'urbul.  lice;  v  henience  or  furiuusness  ol 
clamour.  Snrrtli. 

To  LOVE.  Ifiv,  V.  a.  [lupnn,  Saxon.]—!.  To  regard 
with  passiuiuue  att'ectiuii.  Con-ley. — 2.  To  regard 
with  the  arti'ciiuiior  a  friend.  Cowtry.—Z.  To  re- 
gard with  parental  lend'-rncss.  John.—i.  'I'o  he- 
pleased  with.  Baron.— 5.  Vo  reg.ird  with  reverent 
unwillingness  to  offend.  Uriilerononiy. 

LOVE,  I4v,  s.  [tromihe  verb  ]— 1.  The  passion  be- 
tween the  sexes.  Pohe. — 2.  Kindness;  good  will; 
friendship.  Cvwl(y.—3.  Courtsliip.  Bnton.— 4.  Ten - 
derni  ss;  parenial  care.  TiU<it\i>ii.—s.  Liking;  in- 
clination to.  Fr)tton.—(>.  Obji'Ct  hi-loved.  S/iakt. — 
7.  Lewdness.  .S/irt/c*. — 8.  Unreasonable  liking.  Tay- 
luir.—9.  Fondness;  cuneoi'd,  S/inks. — 10.  Principl;' 
ol  union.  5''<(/«/i.— 11.  Picturesque  repr'Seiiiarion  cf 
love.  /Jryilen.— 19.  A  word  oi'endearn.'tit.  Vrtiden. 
—13.  Due  revereme  to  (iod.  Iia)nmond>—lA.  A 
kind  of  thill  silk  stuff'.  Buyk: 

LO'VEAPPLE,  lavftppl    s.  A  plant. 

LOVE-BKO  KKU,  Ift.-bro'kfir,  ^.  A  go-between  in 
matters  of  Inve.  Sliiika 

LOVK-DA'k  riNti,  iav-<l3ri'iiig,  a.  Daiting  love. 
Miltuti. 

LO'VK.IUICE,  ia>'jfise,  s.  Juicj  to  create  love. 
S.'ink.i. 

LO'VKKNO'r,!ftv'n6t,  s.  [love  and  knot.]  A  eom- 
piicared  lignii ,  by  uliieli  aificiion  is  hgnri-d. 

LO'VELABOUREl),  Iftv'li  biSi'd,  a.  Laboured 
»lir>mgii  love.  Mil'on. 

LO'VELE  ITER,  lav'lJt-tflr,  s.  [love  and  letter.] 
Letter  ofeoiinslip.    Addison. 

LO'Vi'.LlLV,  la.'li'li,  ud.  [ft-oni  lovely.]  Amia- 
bly. 

LD'VELIVKSS,  iav':i-ni«,  s.  [from  lovely.]  Ami:!- 
bli'iiess;  quuliii.  s  of  mind  or  body  that  excite  love. 
Ad'iiivii. 

LO'VELORN,  iSi'lirn,  a.  [hive and  lorn.]  Forsaken 
o:"oni\  lovr.  Milton. 

1.0'VELV.  ;a^'l4,  «.  [from  love.]  Amiable;  excltin?: 

love.  V'lti.tinH. 

LO'VE.MONtJKR.'.av'i.  fliig-gar.  s.  [love  and 
niongi  r.]  One  w!'n  ileali  in  a*tiiii<  of   love.  Shiihx. 

LO'VEPINEU,  lAv'pl"'*'.  "■  Wasied  by  love.  Spen- 
ser. 

I.O'VEH,  la^'ar.  s.  Itrom  love.]— 1.  One  vho  isin 
lovr.  Drijden —Z.  A  friend;  one  wlio  legarlls  with 
kindness  S.'ri.'.  ,:titirr.—3.  Uiie  who  liki  s  any  thing. 
Unrne'. 

LtVUVKR,  i36'\ar.  t.  [from  rouvert.Kr.]  An  oi>en- 
itig  lor  '.lie  .•!  oke. 

LO'VESEt^MKI,  iai's*-krJt,  s.  [l„ve  and  senvt.] 
Secret  Ik-i  ween  kuers.  Liryn'cn. 
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File,  fir,  till,  f3t;-mt,niit;-phie,pln;— 


r.O'VESHAl'T.  IfivMiift,  s.    Ciipi<r»  arrow.  S'Aff*!' 
XO'VESICK,  !di'»j!i.a.  [I'>»'e  ami  siek  ]  Disorilt-red 

wi'li  love;  I  .ngiiUhing  with  amorous  utsiic  Gran- 

vill'-. 
LO'VESOME,  ia/-6in,    a.    [from  love.]  tovtly.    A 

wokI  riDi  UM-<I    /)' .v'fr.'i. 
LO'VKSONO,  id\'  dug,  s.   [!ove  Mid  song.]   Song 
#  .exprc^si.ip  lo\f .  Shdks.  ,      ' 

a.&VK5C'lT,  iiiv'iiliie,   8.  [love  aud  suit.]  Court* 

*^siiip.  ; '  • ' 

LO'Vl'.TAI.E,  Itiv'tilr,  s.  [fovfc  and  tale.]  JJarrative 
of  loiH.  Milton. 

LCVETHOUGHl  Mftv'Miwt,  s.  [love  and  thought.] 
Ami.r.'Usfancv.  SliaJis. 

LO'VE'loy,  IdV'tii.  s.  [love and  toy.]  Small  pre- 
seiitspiven  by  lovtrs.  Pope. 

1,0'VE'IRICK.  Ifiv'irlU.  s.  ['"ve  and  trick.]  Art  of 
expn  ssinff  love.  Donvc, 

LOUGK,  14;^  8.  [locli.lrisli,  a  lake.]  A  lake;  a  large 
inland  standing  wat-r.  fniif/tx, 

iO'VING,  iav'5ii«:.  iiartuipial  a.  [from  love.]— 1. 
Kind;  affcttiunati.-.  Haijwaril.—i.  Expressing 
kindness.  Ejlfier. 

LO'VINGKINDKESS,  li^^'iiig-kind-nis,  s.  Tender- 
ness; I'avoiii-;  im-i-tv.  Rubers. 

XtyVlNGLV,  iavlng-li,  ad.  [from  loving  ]  Affec- 
tionately, with  kiiidni  ss.   Tayloi. 

LO'VIXGNESS,  Iftv'fng-nJs,  s.  [from  loving.]  Kind- 
ness;a{iection. 

LOUIS  D'OR,  l6-i-(lire'.  s.  [French.]  A  golden 
coin  rtf  Frsnce,  valued  at  about  twenty  shillings. 

7a  LOUNGE,  I6f\iije,  v.  n.  [lundercn,  Dutch.]  To 
idle;  to  live  laz.ilv. 

LO'UNGRR,  l6dn''j5r,    s.    [fi-om  lounge.]  An  idler. 

LOI'KGE,  I^Srje,  s.  [longmiq,  I.aiin.]  A  tall  gan- 
grcl.  Aninsxvorlh. 

LOUSE,  liAse,  s.  jdural  lice.  [In]*,  Saxon.]  A  small 
animal,  of  which  different  species  live  on  the 
bodies  of  men,  ht-asts,  and  perhaps  of  all  living 
crt'Htnris.  Ei:nf'ey. 

To  LOUSE, loi'i',1,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  clean 
fromiici-.  5'&r«ie''- 

LO'USEWOKT,  idiVsa'wart,  s.  The  name  of  a 
plant. 

LO'USILY.  \f,h'zlAi,  ad.  [from  lou^e.J  in  a  paltry, 
mean,  and  scurvy  v.av. 

r.CUSINESS.Ioii'/.J-iij'i.  s.  [Iiora  lousy.]  The  state 
of  ahniiiHliiig  Willi  lice. 

Xt/UHY,  lAd'/.i,  a.  [from  louse.]— 1.  SwarmitJg  with 
lici-;  ovi-r-\iiii  Willi  lice.  Mortimer.— 2,  Mean;  low 
Ihirii;  br.-d  on  a  diiiipliill. 

LOUT,  liui,  s.  [lu'  te, oiil  Dnteh.]  A  mean  awkwaid 
fellow;  a  'Mii.,pki.i;a  clown.  AVr/ne'/. 

To  LOUT.  l6''it,  v.  n.  [Iiluran,  to  lienj,  .Saxon.]  To 
pay  olwi';aiioe:  iiijjow.  Brn  Juiisoil. 

LO'UTIsn,  li^ii'ish,  a.  [f oni  lout.]  Clowmsli; 
btimpkiiiiv.  Sii/nrij. 

LO'UTISHi.Y,  lJu!'I<!i-ii.  a.  [from  loilt.]  With 
the  air  of  a  clown;  witii  the  g.ite  of  a  bump- 
kin. 

LOW,  lo,  a.— J.  TTot  high.— 2.  Not  rising  far  upward. 
i'zikul.—3.  N.  t  elevali'l  in  situation.  Buitict.— 
.«.  I)e*ceniling  far  downward;  deep  —5.  Not  swell- 
ing liii;h:  shallow;  ost'dnt  water.  fEsli'^HjiC—t. 
Not  of  high  price;a'),  f'/;77 /'i  low.— 7  Not  ioiid;  not 
iioi»y.  Ifalkr.  ■  1.  In  luliiiides  ncarto  the  line.  Ab- 
bot.—'i.  Not  rising  lo  so  great  a  sum  as  some  other 
nccuniiilatinn  of  purticulais.  Burnet.— 10.  Late  in 
I'nie:  as,//(f  lower '•»'/-/(■<.— U-  I5,jected;  d  'press- 
ed. Prior.— 13.  Impotent;  subdued.  Crnunt.—\Z. 
Not  elevated  in  rank  or  station;  abject;  as  low 
l,iirii,—H.  Dishonourable;  betokening  Bieaimess  of 
mind. — IS.  Not  sublime;  not  exalted  in  llionjjht  or 
diction.  Fel-on —•e,.  Riducid;  in  a  jwor  state:  as, 
/  nm  low  in  l/tc  ivoilil. 

LOW,  l4,  ad.— 1.  Not  aloft;  not  high.  Crreh.—I.  Not 
at  a  high  price.— .^.  In  times  near  our  own.  Lnikr. 
—4.  Willi  n  depitision  of  the  voice.  Adiltiini.-  S. 
In  a  stale  of  snlij  etimi.  Spenser.— C>.  In  a  state  ol 
meanness:  abjtotlv. 

7'oLOW,  li,  V  n.  [from  the  atljcctive.]  To  sink;  to 
make  low.  S'lvtjh 
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roLOW,  l6(i,orli,  V.  n.  [h!oj>an,  Sasoii.]  Tobel- 
low-  as ;«  cow.  Roscommon. 

LO'WBELL,  lA'bil,  s.  A  kind  of  fowling  in  the 
night,  in  Which  the  bii-ds  are  wakened  by  a  bell 
and  liiix'd  b>  a  fliine.  » 

tuWE, i/i,  s.  [from  tlie  Saxon,  lileap.]^I|U|, heap, 
or  harrow.  Ctbson. 

To  LOVV.iK,  loftr,  V.  a.  [from  low.]— 1.  To  bring 
low;  to  humble;  to  d-press.- 2.  Id  suffer  to  sifik" 
down.  IVuodivarit—3.  To  lessi  n;  to  niakt;  Itss  in 
price  or  value.  Child.— 4.  To  fall;  to  brjnp 
down. 

roLO'WER.lo'ftr,  v.  n.— 1.  To  grow  less.— 2.  Tor 
sink;  in  f;iil. 

I'd  LO'WER,  iJi'fir,  v.  n.— 1.  To  appear  dark, 
storm>,aiid  gloomy;  to  beclouded.  Addison. — 2. 
To  frown;  to  pout;  to  look  sullen. 

LO'WER,  idi'Sr,  s.  [from  the  verb.]-l.  Cloudi- 
ness; gluor.iiness.— 3.  Cloudiness  of  look.  Sid- 
net/. 

LO'WERINGLY,  lo6'5r  Ing'lJ,  ad.  [from  Iwefc], 
With  cbudineLis;  gloomily. 

LO'WKKMOST,  l6'fti.ni6st, a.  [from  low, lower, and 
most.]  Lowest.  Bneon. 

LO'WLA"ND,  lAliud,s.  [low and  land.l  The  coun- 
try that  is  low  in  respect  of  neighbouring  hills; 
the  marsh.  Dri/den. 

LO'WLILY,  I6'i4-l4,  ad.  [from  lowly.]-!.  Hum- 
bly; without  pride. — 2.  Meanly;  without  digni- 
ty- 

LO'WLINESS,  lo'l4-nls,  s.  [from  lowly.]-!.  Hn- 
roili'y;  freedom  from  pride.  Atterbunj.—^.  Mean- 
ness; want  of  dignit);  abject  depression.  Dry- 
den. 

LO'WLY,  \h'\h.  a.  [from  low.]— 1.  Humble;  meek: 
mild.  Matthew, — 2.  Mean;  wanting  dignity;  not 
great  —3.  Not  lofty;  not  sublime.  Drydcn. 

LO'WLY,  lo'li,  ad.  [from  low.]-l.  Not  highly; 
meanly;  without  grandeur;  without  digiuljr. 
Shakspeare.—2.  Humbly;  meekly;  modestly.  Mit 
ton. 

LO\VN,l6&n,  s.  [liun,  Irish.]  A  scoundrel;a  ratcaU 
S/inks. 

LO'WNESS,  lo'nJs,  s.  [from  low.]— I.  Absence  of 
heiijht;  small  distance  from  the  ground,  /iddlson  — 
2.  Sfeanness  of  condition,  whether  menwl  or  ex- 
ternal. S/ioks.—3.  Watit  of  r.ar.k;  Want  of  dignity. 
South.-t.  Want  of  sublimity;  contrary  to  lofti- 
ness. Donne.— S.  SuhmissivcDcss.  Baeon^-i.  De- 
juesvion;  rte|<etion.  SiviJ}. 

lo  l.OVVT,  lAlb.v.  a.  To  ovevpowvr.    Sfia'es. 

LOWIHO'UGH  I  ED,  io-Miwt'Jd,  a.  Having  the 
thoughts  withheld  from  sublime,  or  heavenly,  ineUi» 
ta:ioiis  Pope. 

LOWSPI'Rl  lED,  Io-sph'if-?d,  a.  [N.w  and  spirit,] 
l>ei.cted;ilepitssed:  not  hvelv.   Lor/ce. 

LO'XODROMICK.  lSk.s6-dr&m'ik,  s.  [>.or=-  'aiid 
',p//-,-.]  Lo.rodrtmiiik  is  I  he  art  of  ohlitiue  sailing 
by  the  rhomb,  which  always  makes  an  eo.ual  angle 
with  every  ni<M-iJiaii;  that  is,  when  you  sail  neither 
directly  under  the  equator,  nor  under  one  and  the 
same  meridian,  but  across  tliem. 

LOV'AL,  164'4I,  a.  [loyal,  Fretich.]— I.  Obeilieni: 
true  to  the  prince.  Kiioi'les.—2.  Faithful  in  Jove; 
true;  true  to  a  lady,  or  lover.  Milton. 

LO'YAHST.  Ii4'4l-llst,  s.  [from  loyal.]  One  who 
professes  uncommon^sdhereiice  to  his  King.  How- 
el. 

LO'YALLY,  K.i'5l-lJ,  ad.  [from  loyal.]  With  fideli- 
tv ;  with  true  ad  lien  nee  to  a  king.  Pope. 

LO'YALl'Y.l6i'Sl-ti,  s.  [loiaut^  Fivneh.1-1.  Firm 
and  failhOil  adherence  to  a  prince.— 2.  Fidelity  V) 
a  lady,  or  lover.  ' 

LO'ZENGF..  loz'/.lnje.  s.  [losenge,  French  ]— I.  A 
rhomb.  H'olton— 2.'  Lozenge  HiW  form  of  a  medi- 
cine made  into  small  pieces,  to  he  held  or  chew- 
ed in  the  mouth  till  melted  or  wasted.— 3.  A  cake 
of  jn-eserved  fruit. 

I.p.  A  eontr.<ciionfi>r  Lordth'p. 

LU,  Ift,  s.  A  game  at  cards.  Potie. 

LU'PBARD,  Iflh'hi^id,  s.  [liom  lubber.]  A  la/.y 
stiirdv  fillow.  SivijK 

LU'BBER,  lab'bfir,  s.  [lubbed,  Danish,  li»t.]  A  «tur- 
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itydrooct   an  iUlc,  fat,  bulky  losel;  a  booby'    Ca- 

reiv, 
tU'BBERLY,  IfiUTj&r-li,  a.    [from    lubber.]  Lazy 

and  l)i)lK>.  S/iakt, 
LV'BBKULY,  Jili)'b4r-li,   ail.     Awkwardly;  clum- 
sily. 
Tu  LU'nillCATE.  lft'br*-klte.  v.  a.    [fiom  hibri- 

cut,  I.at.j  lo  make  smouih  ur  slippery;  to  sinooili- 

S/iarfi. 
LfUKl'dTY,  Ii-bils's4-t*,   s.    [lubricus,  Latiii.]- 

1.  Slipperincss:  sniooiliniss  olsurf'ace.— 2,  Aptniss 

to  glideovirany  part,  or  to  I'acilitBtf  motion.  Hay- 

—3.  Uncertainly;  slippcriiU'Ss;  ilistabilily.— 4.  Wun- 

tdHiHSs;  lewdness.  Drydcn. 
LU'CUICK,  lA'hrJk,   a^  [lulirictis,  Lat.]-1.   Slippe- 
ry; smooth  on  tlie  snrloce.    Crnj/iau'.—  Z.   Uucei* 

tniii;  unsteady.  Wottun.—Z,  WjUtoii;  lewd.     Lrtj- 

ijm, 
LU'niUCOCS,   li'bri-l.fis,   a.    [lubricus,    LatO-1- 

Slipptrj ;  amootb.  IVouUiva^d, — 3.  Uncertain.  Clan- 

viile. 
LUBRIFICA'TION-,  Ifl-brJ-f^ki'shfin,  s.    [lubricus 

and  lio,  Ijitiii.]  I'lieact  ofsnioo'iiiii^.  Ray. 
LUURIFAC  i  ION,  li-bri-rslk'stiftn.s.  [lubricus and 

tacio,  Latin.]  The  act  of  lubricating  or  smoothuif^. 

Baron . 
LUCE,  liW,   5.  [perliap';  from  lupus,  Latin,]  A  pike 

full  grown.  S/mki: 
LU'CKNT.  l/iSSnt,    a.    [lucens,  Latin.]    Shining; 

bright;  spleiulid.  Ben  Jomon. 
LU'C.ERN.  liVsJrn,  s.   [medica.j  An  herb  remarka- 
ble for  cgnick growth. 
LU'CIU.  liV4id,a.  [Incidus.Lai.]— 1.  Shining,  bright; 

glittering.  Kcttton.—2.  Pelincid;  transpai-eiit.  Mil- 

tun.— 3.   liright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect;  not 

darkened  with  madness.  Bciitlry. 
LVtl'DITY,  l&-sli'4-t4,  s.  [from  lucid.]    Splendour; 

bripbtness.   JJict. 
LUCl'FEROUS,    li-sli'flr-fis,    a.    [lucifer,    Latin.] 

Givini;  light;  affording  means  of  discovery. 
LUCI'FICK,  Ift-sii'ff  k,  a.  [lux  and  facio,  Lat.]  Mak- 
ing light;  producing  light.  Crcio. 
LUCK,  iSk,  s.  [gelnck,  Dutch.]— i.  Chance;  accident; 

foitune;  hap;  casual   event.   Boyle.~2.   Fortune, 

g«o<I  or  bad.  Tenipfc. 
LUCKILY,  l&k'e  li.ad.  [from  lucky.]   Fortunately; 

bv  good  bap.   .  di'ison, 
LU'CKINF.SS,  iik'i-i.Js,  s.  [from  lucky]    Good  for- 

tune;  g(i0(4  b.-tp;  casual  happiness.  Loike, 
LU'CKLKSS,  Iftk'lij,  a.  [from  luck.]    Unfortunate; 

nnhapjiy.  Snrl.ling. 
LU'CKV,  IfiK'ki,  a.  [from  luck;  geluckig, Dutch-] 

Fortunate;  happ\  by  chance.  Aitdisan. 
LU'CRAliVK,   lili'kijilv,    a.    [luei^iif,   Fiench.] 

Gainful,  prut  table;  bringing  money.  Bacon. 
LU'CRE,  l&'Uftv,  s.  [lucrum,  l.at.]    Gain;  pi-ofit;  pe- 

cnniiiry  advantage.  Po/ir. 
LUCRZ'l-KROUS,  li-krif ,2rfis,    a.    [lucrum,  and 

fero,  Lat.]  Gainful:  piiifitable.  Boi/le. 
LUCRI'FICK.   16-krll't1lk,    a.    [lucrum,   and  facio 

Lat  ]  Producing  g:iin. 
LUCI  A'l  lOX,    Iftk-ti'sbfln,    s.    [luctor,     Latin.] 

SiruPt;lp;eftovt;  contest. 
ToLU'CURRATK,    Ift'kft-brite,   v.  n.     [lucubror, 

Lnl.]  To  watch;  til    ^tmly  bv  night. 
LUCV^BRA'TION,    liVkft-bii'ihan,  ».   [lucnhratio, 

Latiiu]    StiKly    by  canillt-light:  nocturnal   study; 

any  thing  comptm-d  by  niglit.  Tiitln: 
LU'CUJtRATOHY,  liSkA-liiA  tfl.-i.  ».    [Incii'.irato- 

ri'is,  I^tiiii.l  Coniposeil  bv  eandle-iiglit.  Pupc. 
LU'CVLKN  I ,  lA'ki\.l«nt,  a.  [hiculentu*.    Latin.]— 

t.  Clear;  tranipiirent;  lucid.  'Vhoiiison.—2.  Certain; 

cvidei  t.  Hooka; 
lU'UlCROVS    li'dJ-krVis.  a.  [ludicir.  Latin.]  Bur- 
lesque;     merrj;      sportive;    exciting      iHughter- 

Broome. 
LU'DICKOUSLY.  ift'di-krAs-U.     aA.    [fruin  ludi- 
crous.] Sportively;  ill  burl»<qne. 
LU'UICHOUSNKS.S,  IA'iI*  krfi'i-nis,  '•    [from  ludi- 

crutis.]  Piiil-  »quje;  spinttmiess. 
LUDIFICA'ITOX,   I<i-d4-fi-ki'slia!i,    s.  [ludificor, 

Lat.]  Tb.  act  of  mucking. 
Ti  LV  FF.  Ifi  .  v.  n.    [or  loof.T  To  keepclosi:  to  the 

wind.  Se«tcrm.  Dnjdfti. 
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To  LUG,  Iflg,  V.  a.  [alticcan,  Su.xon,  to  pnll.J— i. 
To  haul  or  drag;  to  pull  with  lugf.ed  violunec- 
Collicr.—i.  To  LUG  vut.  To  draw  a  sword,  in  bur 
lesque  language.  Lrydiit. 

To  LL'tl,  Ifig.  \.  u.  Toiirag;  to  come  heavily. 

LUG,  l&g,  s.— J.  .\  kind  of  small  fish.  Cartw.—Z. 
[Ill  .Scotland.]  An  car. —3.  A  land  measui-e;  a  pole 
or  perch. 

LU'GGAGE,  ifln'gldje,  s.  [from  lug.]  Any  thing 
cuiiiliroiis  nntl  unwieMlv.  Clntivilf': 

LUGU'bKIOUSjt-gA'lui-as,  a.  ;lugubrc,  French-, 
ItiL-obri!,,  Lat.j   Mouriil'iil;  sorrow  ml. 

LU'KEWARM,  Idike'wirm,  a.— 1.  Moderately  or 
mild!)  warm.  Xewtun.—i.  Indilierent;  not  ardent; 
not  zealous.  Drydeu,  Adrtrson. 

LU'KEWAKML\,  liki'wirni-li,  »d.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.]—!. With  moderate  warmth.— 2.  With 
indiPereiice. 

LU'KEWAHMXESS,  h'lke'wJrm-viSs,  s.  i.from  luke- 
warm.]—!. Moiler.".tL  or  pleasing  beat. — Z.  Indif- 
ference; want  of  ardour.    S^ratt. 

To  LULL,  lai,  v.  a.  [lulu,  D.inislr,  bllo.  Latin-]-. 
!.  Toconipnse  to  sl'-ep  by  a  pleasing  sound.  S/trn- 
scc— 2.  lo  compose;  to  quiet;  to  put  to  rest.  Mil- 
ton. 4 

LU'LLABY,  ifil'ia-bJ.  s.  [from  lull.]  A  song  to  s tin 
babes.  Faiif(,J .   Lorke. 

LU.MBA'GO,  Idm-ba'go,  s.  Lwnbngot,  are  pains 
very  troublesome  about  the  loins  and  small  of  the 
bp.cli.  Oiiincy. 

LU'MUER.  Ifiin'bfir,  s.  [jeloma,  Saxon,househoId- 
stuff.l  Any  thing  usi  less  or  cumbeisoine. 

2cLU'MBEU,  Iflm'biir.  v.  a.  [fi-om  the  noun.]  To 
heap  like  ineless  goods  irregularly.  RymiT. 

To  LU'.MBER,  lam'bfir,  v.  n.  To' move  heavily,  as 
burtliened  with  his ow  n  bulk.  Drydcn. 

LU'MIXARY,  li'i:.i-ia-.4,  s.  fluminare,  Latin.]—!. 
Any  body  which  tives  light.  Mil/071 — 2.  Any  thing 
vvliich  gives  inteliiicii.ee.  Il'otton.—S.  Any  one 
that  instructs  mankiiiil.    BcnUcj. 

LUMINA'TION,  li-iiii-ni'shfin,  s.  [from  lumen, 
Lat.]  Emission  ol  light.  Vict. 

LU'MINOL'S,  li'nii-iifis,  a.  [Iiimineux,  French.]— 
l.-Shiiiing;  emittii.g  light.  jVf /on.— 2.  Enlighten- 
ed. fllilton.—3.  Sliihiiig;  bright.  Iseicton. 

LU'MLN'OUSNESS.  lA'mi-nfls-nis,  s.  [from  lumi- 
nous.] Lu9i>e  Sprnsei: 

LUiMP,  Ifinip,  9.  [lompe,  Dut.] — 1.  A  small  masi  of 
mutter.  Boyle.~i.  A  shapeless  mass.  Kci!,—Z.  Mass 
undistinguished.  IVood-uiard.—A.  The  whole  toge- 
ther; the  cross.  Addison. 

To  LU.MP,  Ifiinp,  v.  a.  To  take  in  the  gross,  withour. 
aiteiition  to  |>:iriiculars.  Addison. 

LU'MPFISH,  liinp'fish,  ».  [lump  aud  fish,  lumpu*. 
Lat.]  A  sort  oftish. 

LU'AIPING,  linip'liig,  a.  [from  lump]  Large; hen 
vy:  great-  .li-'iu'/mut. 

LU'.MPI.SH,  Ifimp'isli,  a.  [from  ium;>.]  Heavj ; 
gross;  dull:  tni:ictivr-../?'(/n;,/'.  Siickltn:;. 

LU'MPISHLY,  liimppMi-li.  ad.  [irom  tinnpisli.; 
With  heaviness;  with  stupidity. 

LU'MPISHXESS,  IdHip'fsh-nJs  »•  C  '"m  the  ai.'- 
jeetiv(-,]  Stupid  liea>ii..'ss. 

LU'MPY,  ia'iip'i,  a.  [from  lump.]  Full  oi"  l-jtnpii; 
fiillof  com ouet  masses.  M'^rdmer. 

LU'XACV,  Ift'na-si,  s-  [from  lumi,  Latin,  thi  moon.' 
.\  kiiidof  madness  inliuen'jcd  by  the  moon.  S/itik.!. 
'^urkliag. 

LUN.V'l<lANMA-ni'i41n.  s.  [ii-om  liin.il'.]  Alii  «• 
ImbiiMit  nt'llie  moon.  Adr.ttu; 

LU'NAR.lft'ni'.       K 

LU'NaRY,  Ift'iili-i.  S  "• 
[lup.arij,  I.at.l    Ueliting  to   the  moon;  iindirtlir 
lioniinion  o>  tbr  iiioon.  Bimcn, 

LU'NARY,  li'iilr-4,  ».  [lunaria,  Latin; liiuaire,  Fr] 
Moonwon.  Drnytun. 

LU'N  A  I  ED.  ifi'ni-iJil,  a.  [from  tuiui,  latin.]  F'lrm- 
ed  tike  a  lialf-inoon. 

LU'N  A'lUK.  liVnl-tll.,  a.M;idi  ba-ingllic  imagina- 
tion inlhienced  h>  the  moon.  5'/i«X-..-. 

LU'NA  riCK.  li'nS-tlk.  s.  A  m:!dii)an.  Grnt.r.t. 

LUNA'TIO.V.  li  iiishftu,  s.  [Iiinu,  lAtin-j  TJie 
revolution  of  the  moon.  Holder. 
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LUNCH.  IfinsU,  I  ^ 

LU'NCIlKON.IfluMsflii,     5 
[ilV.jU.  clutin  or   rluiiiliO    As   innth  food  as  one's 
liiiii>   ciiii  liiilJ.  Goy 
LUNK,  li'iho,  i.    [Iiua,  Latin.]""'- A">'*'''"^''"  f'i«' 
shape  oi  a  lull'  iuo«)i>.— -i'    Fil»  of  iVcuz)  j   iiiiid 
ft-!  aks.  S/iaks. 

LL/SE'TrE.lii-i.ii'.s.l'Fii-ncU']  A  sinsll  l<tlf-iui>uii. 
Trrvuiix. 

•  mNL»3.1i\«i37^  s.  [lui.j'-n, Saxon.]  The  lights;  the 
Jiait  uy  uiiieii  breath  is  ii.spiied  aiiJ  txiiirtd.  Dr.j- 
dm. 

iU'NGiCD,  I'mifl,  a.  Llf"'"  ■u")?'-!  Having  lutigs; 
h.iviii,;  tfie,i  .lure  \tf\-  nifs.  Drijcltn. 

LU.\tJ-GH.OWN,ia.i,,\.iue,  a.  [iuiij;  i«uJ  ;,'ro«ii.] 
Thu  Iliads  sum  ■  iiiies  gi-uw  last  lu  the  skia  thai 
Inie-  thi-  breas:;  -ui-h  are  I'li't'  ^ruivn,  Hnrvcij, 

LU'NviWOKl,  ■iug'wdn,  $.  [(.ulmonaii;.,  Latin.] 
A  pljiK.  MiU-:r. 

LUNISO  LAK.I('i-si^-.^6'iir,  a.  [Itinisolaiiv,  Fr.  hum 
aiui  xtlui'is,  L.ttiii>l  Cuiiipuuiidtil  ut'lhe  revulutioii 
iifllu-  tiin  .111(1  iiiuon. 

LUNT,  l&iit.  >.  [luia  ,  Dutch.]  The  matchcoril 
Mil!)  wtii^'h  (runs  ai'eiirud. 

LU'PIN'E,  laVin,  ».  Jupin  Fr-]  A  kind  of  puis  •. 
D'-y(kn. 

LU'PKKCAL,  li'pir-kll.  s.  [Lai.]  A  feast  kept  at 
the  place,  \*Uci-e  Kuiiiuliis  auil  Uemus  wfiv  sup- 
posed to  have  been  foiaered  by  [Lupnj  a  she  vvoll'. 
Shaki. 

i,URCH,  lirtslv,  i.  To  leave  in  t/ie  LURCH.  To 
leave  in  a  (orlonj  or  deserted    comlitiun.   Arbitth. 

To  LLUICM.  Ifirtsh,  v.  ii.  [loeren,  Dutch.]— 1.  To 
shift;  to  play  tricks.  SImks.—i.  lo  lie  in  wait;  we 
now  usf  turk.  L'Lstrau^e, 

To  LURCH,  i&rlsh,  v.  a.  [lurcor,  Latin.]— 1.  To  de- 
vour; U)  swallow  greedily.  Bacon.— 2.  To  deieaf 
to  disappoint.  5oul/i.—3,  To  steal  privily,  to  tilcli; 
to  pilfer. 

LU'KCHKR,  larish'Ar,  s.  [from  lurch.]— 1.  One  that 
watches  to  steal,  or  to  l>eira>,  or  <-nti-ap.  Tatlei;— 
2.  [Lurco,  Latin.]  A  glutton;  a  goriuai.diz:  r. 

XURE,  lire,  s.  [leurre,  French  ]—l.  Sumething 
held  out  to  call  a  hawk.  Eacoii.—2.  Any  entiee- 
niem;  any  tUuijj  that  promises  advantage*  Den- 
ham. 

To  LURE,  lare,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  call 
hawks,  iioroii. 

To  LUUE,-.l6re,  v.  a.  To  attract;  to  entice;  to  draw. 
G'lij. 

LU'KID,  l{irid,a.  [Itlridus,  Latin.]  Gloomy;  dismal. 
T/ioiiisi/ii' 

To  LUKK,  Iftrk,  v.  n.  To  lie  in  wait;  to  lie  fiidden:  to 
lie  I'lose.    S/iflii'  i: 

LU'HKEU,  liiil/ar,  s.  [from  lurk.]  A  thief  that  lies 
in  wait. 

LU'HKLvJCirLACK.  lQrk'ing-pli<e,  s.  [1,,,.^  and 
pl.ici-.]  Hiding  plaee;  secret  place.  I  Sam. 

LU'SClOUb,  Ifish'ds,  a.  [from  luxurious.]— 1.  Sweet, 
so  as  to  nau^eali  .—2.  Sweet  in  a  ^freat  degree. 
J)njitifn.—3.  Fli  using;  delightful.  Snu'/i. 

LU'SCIOtSLY,  lUbb'fis  \c,m\.  [IVom  luscious,]  Sweet 
in  a  giviit  di  gree. 

LU'SCIOUSNESS,  Ifish'Ss-nSs,  s.  [from  luscious.] 
Iiiiiimdcrate  sv.eetiiesi.  Oacj  nf  Pietij. 

LU'SKKN,  i/i%Jrn,  s.  [lupus  cervarius,  Latin.]  A 
l>nx. 

LUSH,  li^kh.  a.  Of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour,  oppo- 
site tM  Jiale  and  faint.  Shaka. 

LUSK,  lisK,  ii.   I  lusche,  Fix-nch.]  Idle;  lazy;  worth- 

I.HS. 

LU'bKlSH,  iSsUiOi,  n.  [frnn.  liisU.]  Somewhat  in- 
clinahU-  to  la/.iness  ur  iudnleiice. 

LU'SKISliLY,  ld»k'lih.l4,  ad.  [from  luskiih.]  Lazi- 
ly; iiiildti  ally. 

LU'IiKlbHNE.SS,  ia,ki«l.-!ijs,  s.  [fro.u  luskish.]  A 
dispositiiiu  til  In/.i'ievi.  S/ieiiscr, 

LL'S./UIOU.S.  Uisi'ii-i'i<.  a.  [lusoriiis,  Latin.]  Used 
ill  pi  ly;  sportive.  S':;iile)j'in. 

LU'SORY,  li'sii-i,  a.  [lusorius,  Latin.]  Uned  in 
play. 

I.US'i",  Iftit,  s.  [mpt,  Saxon.]— I.  Carnal  desire.  Tay 
■'"r.—2.  Any  violent  or  irre^ulai-  desire.  Paichain. 


To  LUST,    !fi»t.  V.    n.— 1.  To  desii-ecarnallj'.   /lot. 

common.— 2,    In  desii-e  Ttiie.iit.iiUy.    hnullet, — 3, 

To  li^t;  to  like.  /'ja//tij.— 4.  lo  have  ine(j;ular  dii- 

ptxiiioiLs.  Jnmf'i. 
LU'SIFUL,  Iftsi'ffil.  a.    [lust  and  full.]-l.   LibiiU- 

nous;   having  ii regular    desires.— 2.  Provoking  to    ^ 

sentirility;  inciting  to  lust. 
LV'S IFULLY,  Iflst'liil-i    al.  [from  luslfnU]  With 

seiis'i«l  conciipisci-iiee. 
LL"S  1  FULNESS,  Idst'flil-nJs.  s.  [from  lustlul.]  LS' 

Liidiiioiisne.ss. 


LU'Sl  HIED,  Ifl'ti-hid,    ■> 
LU'SITHOOD.  ias'i4-lidd,5  '' 


[from  lusty.]   Vigour;  spriglilliiiEss;  corporal  abili- 

tv.  ?/.(/A-4-. 
LU'STILY,  ias'i4-l4.  ad.  [from  lusty.]  Stoutly;  with 

vigour;  with  mettle.  Knullr.^:  Soiitlietn, 
LU'STINESS.  '&<ilh-,ih,  ».  [from  lostv.]  Stoutui-n; 

s(Urdiiiess;str  iicih;  vigour  ol  bodj.  DryrUn> 
LU'SILKSS,  l&si'les,  a.  [frmii  lust.j   Not  vigorous; 

weak.  .9. -67/ jec. 
LV'STKAL,  l&s'trSi,  a    [lustrnle,  French;   lustralit, 

L.itin.]  VnA  in  piirilicaiion.  Catth. 
L?"SfRATlOX,  Ifts-iri'siiaii,  s.  [lustratio,  Latin.] 

PiirificHtion  h\    Witei.  .Samlyj.  Prior. 
LU'.SIKE,  las'l'a..  ».  [lusire.  French.]— 1      Bripht- 

ness;  splendour;  iilitfer.  Davies.—i.  A  sconcf  with 

lights.     Pojt<:—%.   Eiiiiuenee;     renown.  Smj/i.— 4. 

Tli«  iipace  of  five  years. 
LU'S  IKING.  ia»'tilug,  s.   [from  lustre.]  A  shining 

silk. 
LU'STIIOUS,  la^irfis.    a.    [from  lustre.]     Bright; 

shilling;  luminous.  Shaks. 
LU'SrWORT,  idstVart,   s.  [lust  and  wort.]    Att 

herl). 
LUSrY,  Ifti'ti'  a.  [lustig,  Dutdi.]  Stout;  tigorous; 

h.-althv:.  able  of  !>o>lv.  Onuaq. 
LUTAXISl',  Ii'i4ii-ist,   s.   [from  lute.]    One   who 

plays  upon  the  lute. 
LUTA'RIOUS.   iJi-ii'rJ-as,      a.      [liitarius,  Latin.} 

Living  in  mud;  of  the  colour  of  mud.  Greii: 
LU'IHKKAN,  la^/ii-riu,  s.  One  who  professes  the 

Cliri«tiaii  religi'm  as  r.formed  by  Luther. 
LU'  I  HER  AN.  xL'thk  lAn,    s.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Ltiilu:r.    GuHirie. 
LU'TIIERANISM,  li-rti-rln-lzm,  s.  The  rcligiou 

o>'LuthL'i-aiis. 
LUTE,  li'ite,  s.  [lulh,  lut,    French]— I.   A  stringed 

instrument    of  musick.  Arbutlmul ,—%    A   coiiipo- 

siliuii  likechy,  with  which  chemists  close  up  theii' 

vessels.  Gurllu 
To  LU  I'E,  hSie,  v.    a.    To  close  with  lute,  or  chy. 

mists  clay.  H'ilkins. 
LU'rULENf,  lii'ishi-lSnt,  a.  [lutulentus,  Laiin!J 

Muddy;  tnrliid. 

'iVLux.iaks,  ■> 

To  LU'XA  f  E,  laks'ite,    3  '  "*• 

[liixer,  French.]    To  put  out  of  joint;  to  disjoint. 

in.vfiii'-n. 
LUXATION,  laks-i'slifln,   s.   ffi-oiii  luxo,  Latin.]— 

1.  The  att  of  disjointing.— 2.  .\iiy  thing  disjuiiiled. 

Floyer. 
LUXE,  Idks,   s.  (French;  luxus,  Laliu.]  Luxury;  vo' 

lii|>tiiousness.  Prior. 
LU'XUR.iaks'fir   s.  [from  luxure,  French.]  A  letch- 

LUXU'HIANCK.Iftg-z'i'iiins-,') 

LUXU'lUANCY,  lfig-/.fi'vi-iii-si,  S  y 

[from  lu.Miriaus,   Lat.]    ExMlnrance;   abundant  oj:  IT* 
wanton  plenty  or  w'rowtli.  S/Jcclator, 

LUXU'RL\NI\  iag-/<i'ii  Jill,  ■■'•  [luxiiriaiis,  Lat.] 
Exuh-  i-ant;  siii)iTtluo'i«l\  pli-'aeous.  iWtu'ti. 

To  LUXU'KIAIE,  lfli;-zii'i^ile,  v.  n.  [Ijixurior, 
Laliu]  Togi-owexub  rantly;  to shoi>t  with  super- 
fluous nliund.ince. 

LUXU'RIOUS.  iag-2iVi4-&s.  n.  riuxuiieiix,  French; 
[luxuriosiis,  L-.ttin.l— 1.  Delighting  in  il.e  ph-nsurei 
of  the  table.— 2.  Administering  to  liixur> .  Anonym, 
.T.  Lustlul;  libidinous.  .?/«»*•».— 4.  Voluptuous;  en- 
slaved to  pleasure.  Milton.— 5.  SnfteniiiK  hv  plea- 
litir  .  T)ru'len.—f>   Luxiii-iai>t;<  xuheiaut.  Mition, 

LUXU'RIOUSLY.  iag./.a'ri-as.ii,  ud.  [from  lux«- 
rioiis.i  De!icioa»ly;  roluptuously.  S/,ak». 
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LUOCURY,  lAk'thi.ri,  8.  [luxuria,  Latin.]-1.  Vo- 
luptuousiit-in;  nddictedness  to  pleasure.  Milton.— 
2.  Luit;  lewdness.  Snaks.—I,  Luxuriousnett;  exu- 
berance. Baron.— 4.  Delicious  tare.  Addison, 

LY,  11,  V.  n.  When /ytemiinates  (he  name  of  place, 
it  i>  derived  from  leag,  Saxon,  a  field;  when  it  ends 
an  ai^jective  or  adverb,  it  is  contracted  from  lic/i, 
Ukeiai,heastbj,  bf astlike. 

LY'AM,  ll'Jm,  8.  [possibly  from  ligan,  Saxon,  du- 
cerr.]  A  thong  for  holding  a  greyhound  in  hand. 
Drayton. 

LYCA'NTHROPY,  li.kln'f^ri-pi,  s.  [xuxo,-  imd 
avtc-T'.c.']  A  kind  ot  madness,  in  which  men  have 
theqiiuHtie^  of  wild  beasts.  Taylor. 

tYEKE,  like.a.  Tar  like,  Sfienser. 

LYM,  llni,  s.  [limier,  Fr.]  A  bloodhound.  Shaks, 

lYMPH,  llruf;  s    [lympha,  Latin.]  Water;  transpa- 

.   rent  colourless  liquor.  Arbuthnot, 

LYMPHA'TICK,  llm-fli'lk,  a.  [lymphaticus,  Lat.] 
Enthusiastical.  Sfiaf;esbiiry. 

tYMPHA'TICK,  Hm.f4t'lk,  s.  [the  adjective,  by 
?Ilipiis.j  A  mad  enthusiast;  a  luaatick.  Shojletbury 
&  Shenstone, 
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LY'MPHATED,  llm'fi^  „.  OyTOpliatui,  Utin.T 
Mad.  ■' 

LY'MPHATICK,  Hm-llt'lk,  s.  ffrom  ljTT,pha,Lat.] 
Ibe  /!/"'/'*°'"^*'' a'C  »I«"ntlerpe;i.acidtub»s  whose 
cavities  are  controcted  at  small  and  unequal  dis- 
tances: they  are  carried  into  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery. 

L\'MPHEDUCr,  llm'fiKlflkf,  s.  [lympha  and 
ductus,  Latin.]  A  vessel  which  conveys  the  lymph; 
Blarkmairc, 

LriVA.llngks,  s.  [Latin.]  A  spotted  beast,  remarka* 
lileforipeed  and  sliarp sight.  Locke. 

LYRE,  lln  s.  [lyre,  French;  lyra,  Latin.]  A  harp; 
a  musicul  instrument.  Prior. 

LY'RICAL.lli-'ri.kai,?  . 

LY'RICK,  Hi'rik,         5  ** 
[lyricus,  Latin.]  Pertaining  to  an  harp,  or  to  odea 
or  poetry  sung  to  an  harp;  singing  to  an  harp. 

LY'RICISM,  ll'rj-iizm,    s.     A  lyrick  compositiont 

LY'RICK,  iVrlk,  s.  A  poet  who  writessongs  to  the 
harp.  Adihson. 

LY'RIST,  ll'rlst,  s.  [lyristes,  Latin.]  A  tpuslciaq 
who  plays  upon  the  harp.  Pt^e, 
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»  ,  Jm.  Has.  in  English,  one  unvaried  sound,  by 
nil  coniprcssioij  of  the  lips:  as,  nunc. 
iMACAfiO'NI.  rdak-Ul-i-6'ii4,3.  [U-.il.l  All  ep:regions 
foil.  Tliis  wora  has  not  been  anglitued  ranch  above 
th'irlv  yeai-j.  Bishop  aliipley  uses  it  as  an  atljec- 
tiM'.'  S-)eech  on  Litcranj  property. 
MACARO'ONE,  mak-il-i-6Su',  s.  [macarone,  Ital.l 
-1.  A  *„arse,  rm!e,  low  ii-Uow;  wlieiice  mwaromck 
poeti-/.— 2.  A  kind  of  sweet  biscuit,  imide  o.  Hour, 
ahiK'/ids.  egsrs.  and  siigai'-  .       r  .u 

MACA'V/-TKEE,mi-ki«'tii4.  s.    A  species  of  the 
pijmh-ce.  Miller.  ,     „,       ,  j- 

.  lAACA'W,  mJ-kixv'.  s.  A  bird  in  the  West  Indies. 
/  MACE.  luAsf.  s.  [niasxa,  Sax.  masa,  Spenish.]- 
1.  An  ensi'^u  of  authoi-ity  boin6  before  magistrates. 
S/j<:iuer.—2.  IMassuc,  French;  masin,  Latin.]  A 
heavy  Wunt  weapon;  a  club  of  metal.  Knolles.-i. 
IMacis,  Latin.]  A  kind  of  spice.  The  nutmeg  is 
enclosed  iji  a  threefold  «overinff,  the  seconr!  is 
niHte.     Hill.  1      I    T      11 

MACEA'LE,   mise-Me',    s.  [mace  and   ale.]     Aie 

spiced  with  mace,     li'iscmai). 
MA'CEBEARER,  miip'bii-e-fli-,s.   [mace  and  heal- 
er.] One  who  carries  the  mace.     Spectator. 
MA'CE-PROOF,  nAse-pidaf,  a.  [n.ace  and  proof.] 

Sociive  against  anvst.  Slierlei/s  Bird  m  a  cane. 
To  MA'CERATE,  mas's?i-ite,v.  a.  [macn-o,  l*;*"";] 
—1.  To  nijike  lean;  to  wear  away.  Harvey. -"i  i-o 
mortify;  to  hanass  with  corporal  hardships.  iSw- 
<on.— 3.  T<)_^leep  almost  to  solution,  either  with  or 
without  heat.     Arbuihnot.     ,  „  ^   ^ 

MACER;i.'TIO'N,inas.sei-a'shan, s.  [from  mucerate.] 
—1.  flue  act  laf  wasting  or  making  lean.— 2-  Moiti- 
tic".UioJi;corp.iralsevtrity.-3.  Maceration  is  an  in- 
fusion either  with  or  without  heat,  whcreiti  the  iii- 
givili..'nts  arc    intended   to    be   almost   dissolved. 

MA'CI iYnAL.  :m4k'k4-nai.  a.  [from  machina,  Latin.] 
Kfi:UiiiK  to  )  nachiiifS.  r        u- 

Tu  MA'CHINyvTE,  maU'ki-niie,  v.  a.  [machmor, 
Lii.l  To  Ilia  n;  to  contrive  _  ^        ,_■       ■ 

^L•\CUl^^VTUON,  mak-kA-ni'shm.,  s.  Lii>a«ninatio. 
Latin.]  Artilici;  contrivance;  malicious  scheme. 
Suu(l'i)!-   S/.ivlt.  . 

JvIACHl'NE,  mi-shi^n' ,  s.  [machina,  Laun;  niacliine, 
iM-eiich]— I.  Any  col  oplicattd  piece  ofworkman- 
,hip.-2.  All  engine.  Dryden.-S.  Supernatural 
aseiicy  in   poems.     jPo/>c.  ,  ■      -, 

M.'U;H1'NK'RY,  mU\Mu'h-k.  s.  [from  machme.]- 
—1.  Kti:;iliery;  com  plicated  workmanship.— 2.  I  lie 
macbiiieij-  signifies  that  part  which  the  deities,  an- 
gels, or  d(.-ii)ons,act  tin  a  poem.    Pope.  ^  ,'. 

MA",  HlNI.Sr,  iii4-s  biJn'lst:  s.  [muchiimte,  Fr.]  A 
construci.or  of  enu/iiies  or  machini-s. 

MA'CILKNCY,    n./l'si-lSn-se,   s.    [from    macilent.] 

MA'CILENT,    m /i'j4-l8nt,    a.    [macllentus,    Lat.] 
MA'CKEREL,  nif  Ik'kJi-ll,  s.  [mackareel,  Dutch.]  A 

MA'CKERE^G  ALE,  mak'kJr.ll-gile,  s.  A  strong 
b\r  Lt.     Dryd  !ti.  , 

MA'CROCOSM,  mi'kri-kazm,  »•  [i"*''P'^  »"" 
K-.cruot:.']  ■-,  hewhole  world, or  visible  system,  in 
opposilion  to    the  microcosm,  nr  world  of  man. 

MAC  I  A'TIO-  '*.  mau-li'shftn,  s.  [mactatus,  Lat.] 
Til.' act  of  I /Jiling  for  sacrifice.  .     n,  ,. 

MA'CUUt,  /^ik'.T;i-ia.s.  [Latin.]-:.  A  spot.  B-- 
nr'.-2.  rL  physick.]  Any.  spot  upon  the  .kin, 
whether    :„  r.-vc  rs  or  scorbutiek  habits. 

3-«  MVCT  JLAIE,  mik'kftlile,  v.  a.  [niaculo,  La 


MAC-r-^^t'^Kiite.    a.   [macnlatus.    Lat.] 


MACULA'TION,  mik-ki-li'shAn,  s.  [fiem  n.acu 

late.]  Stain;  spot;  taint.  .5/;flA..y. 
MA'CULE,  mik'^ile,    s.  [macula,   Lat.]  A   spot;  a 

MAuI'mSd,  a.  [j^emaaB,  Saxon.]-!...  Disordered  in 
the  mii.d;  broken  in  the  ui:deistaiminc;  dmraclcd. 
TrnM.~2.  Ovt  r-iun  with  :,iiy  violent  or  unn^son- 
nble  drsire.    i^ynie,  .-3.  Enragvd;  furious.    Decay 

Tfl  M  A  D^inad,  v.  a.  To  make  mad;  to  make  furioui; 

toei.rag..    Sidney.  .  ,,., 

To  MAD.  mid,  v.  n.  To  be  mad;  to  be  iiuious.    Md- 

ton. 
MAD,  mid,  s.  [ma»a,  Saxon.]    An  earth  worm. 
MA'DAM,  mad'fim,s.  [ma  dame,  French,  my  dame.] 
The  terra  olct.mplim'  nt  used  in  address  to  ladies  ot 
every  decree.     S,jei>-ier,  Pliiiipa. 
MA'DBRAIN,  r,.ai;'hvitie  7^. 

MA'DRRAINED.  mid'hrind.  5 

[mad   and  brain.]     Disoiderea  in   the  mind;  ..«t- 

headed.     Shaks.  ., ,  ,    . 

MA'DCAP.   mad'Uilp,   s.    A  madman;  a  wild  hot- 

brained  fellow.     Shaka.  j  -,    -r    t.. 

To  MADDEN,  mid'dn,  V.  D.  [from  mad.]    To  te- 

come  mad;  to  act  as  mad.    Pope.  

To   MA'DDF.X,  roid'dn,   v.    o.     To   mate  ma«. 

T/iomshn. 
MA'DDliR.  mad'd&v,3.     A  plant. 
MADE,  miide,  participle  i>reteritc  oi  make. 
MADEVA'CTIOK,  mad-dJ-fak'shfiii.  s.   [madefacis, 
■  Lat.]     The  aclofmal;  ng  wet.     Bacon. 
7'«MA'DE1Y.  lo^d'di-li,  V.  a.   [madcfio,  Lai.]    I» 

MASHOWLE^'madie'h6i-l&t,    s.    An   owl. 

MADE'TrA,  mid-i'ra,s.  A  rich  wine  made  at  tlie 

island  of  Madeira.     Cori^-eve. 
MA'DHOUSE,  maa'hi^ise,  s.  [mad  and  house.]    A 

house  where  madmen  are  cuitd  or  confined.    L 

MA'DLvi  mad'lJ,  ad.  [from  mad.]  Without  andci- 
st'iniline.    Driiden. 

M VDMAN.  mad'man,  s.  [mad  and  man]  A  man 
deprived  of  his  uiidevstanding.    South. 

MA'DNESS.  mad'nSs,  s.  [from  ,nad.]-l..Distraction; 
loss  of  understanding;  perturbation  oi  t«'e  faculties. 
1  ol;c.—2  Fury;  wildiiess;  rape.  AiHj;'C/?nr(!.J. 

MADOifNA,  mid-dSn'na,  s.  [Ital.]-1.  A  name  giv- 
en,o  pictures  of.be  Virgin  Maiv.  ^oln^f^J 
Pktw-es  in  D.  vonsbire-house.-2.  [Used  by  ahaks- 
pearefor]  Madam.      Ttvclf/i  N/gl:l- 

MADRI'ER,  n.ad.rjrt ',  s.  A  thick  plank  armed  with 
Hm  plates,  havi.g  a  cavity  sufficient  to  receive 
the  mouth  of  the  petard  when  charged,  with  which 
it  is  ai)i)liid  acaiiist  a  gate.    Badey. 

MA'DKIGAL,  mad'd,^^^4l,  s.  [madrigjil,  Spanish 
and  Fr.  nch  ]     A  pastoral  song.    Dryden. 

MA'DWORT,   mad'wftit,  s.   [mad  and  won.]    An 

SWiRK,  mii-c,  ad.  [It  is  derived  from  the  Sax.  mep.] 

Famous;  great.    Gibson 
T«  MA'FFLE,  mam,  v.  n.     To  stammer.    J<m- 

M A'FFLER.''  maf'H-&r,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  stam- 
merer.    Ainncortli.  ■.••,■, 

MAGAZl'NE,  mig-ga-ziin'-s-  [mag.i7.iiic,  M-]-l- 
A  stoi-ehous.-  (0Vi">"»ly  anaisc""!  or  armour) ,  or 
ivSry  of  provisions.  Pope.-l.  Of  late  this  wonl 
has  sipiii'i.'.!  a  misc.  llaneous  pamphlet,  trom  a  pe- 
I^S^liial  n.i,c.liany  nameil  .he  GemU...-,n^s  Maga- 
zineM  Mxvardlm^i:  ,„„•„., 

MAGE,  n.idje.  s.  [n.agus.  Latin.]  A  mafticu".;i. 

MA'GGOr,  mag-gftt,  s.  L>>'«»".  Saxon.]-!.  A  giiih 
which  turns  iPtu^  fly.  i?.7Ty.-2.  V»i,.msv,capiicv; 
(iilil  Inncv.     Arhiilhiiot.  ,     . 

MA'GGOTTINKSS.  mag'gftt-.i-nfs  s.  [fix^in  ma- 
cottv]    The  Slate  of  abounding  with  m:!ggots. 

MA"GbTTy,  n.aj;'gi!i'-i.  a.  P'om  maggot.]-!.  Full 
ormaeK"l»-2.  Cai.ricioiis;  whimsical.     Novri^.^ 

MA'GICAL.  mad^ii-uat.  a.  [from  m^gick.]  Acting, 
„r  nerfoinied  by  invisible  powers.    Dryr.cr.. 

MA'C  XCALLY.  n.id'.ii-kAl-i.  ad.  [noui  magical.] 
AcWiLg  to  .he  ri.cs  of  o.igick.    Car..drn. 
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Fin,  rJr,  fill,  tit;-mc,  i)»Jt;-jiinf,  pin;- 


MA'OICK,  raia'jik,s.  [m. pa.  Latin.]— 1.  The  an 
uf  putting  in  uclioii  tilt'  iKiwcr  of  spirits.  Rogers.— 
i.  The  seci-etopivationsof  i.;aiiral  powers.  Bacon. 

MA'GICK,  in;td'jlk,  ;i.  Iiitiimulini;;  necroinantick. 

MAGI'CIAN,  iiia-;t»h'aii,  s.  Lmasicus,  Latin.]  One 
skilled   in   niiigick;  an  tncli.intir;  a  neeroinincer. 

MAGISTEUIAL.  raid-jls-ti'ri-ai,  a.  [fi-oni  raagis- 
ter,  Lilt.]— 1.  Sueli  as  suits  a  master.  King  Ciuirlcs. 
— 2.  Lolt; ;  arrogant;  proud;  insolent;  despotick. 
Sofrf/i.- 3.'ciieniically  prepared,  after  the  manner  of 
a  majjislcry.  Greiv. 
MAGISTE'RIALLY,  niad-jls-t^'ri-il-i,  ad,    [from 

magisterial.]  ArroRaiitly.     Sni.th. 
MAGISTE'RIALNESS,ma(l-:iis-tA'r4-4l-n2s.s.[lroin 
magisterial.]    Hausvhtiness;  airs  of  a  master.^  Go- 
vernment  uftlif  Tonj,  i:e. 
MAGLSTEHIUM,  nii.j{s.rgr-ri-5ni,s.   [Lau]  Mjgis- 

terv.     B.  Jonson\i  Aic/i'jmist, 
MA'GISl'ERY,  in3,l'jis-ter-4,  s.  [n.ajjisterium,  Lat,] 
Magislery  is  a  urm  made  use  of  bychymiits  ti»  sig- 
nify sometimes  a  vt-ry  line  jiowtler,  and  sonielinies 
resinous  substances;  but  tlie  genuine  aeveptatiou  is 
that  preparation  of  ituy  body  wherein  the  whole,  or 
most  part,  is.  by  the  addition  of  somewhat,  c'langtd 
into  a  hodv  of  quite  another  kind.     Qitincij,  Boyli:. 
MA'GISTRACY,  m4d'.jis-tia-si,s.  [magistratns,  La- 
tin.] Office  or  dignity  of  a  mapstrate.  Ben  Jonson. 
.  MAGlS'  rRALITY,  mail-jis-tril'li-ti,  s.    [from  nia- 
Sistralis,  Lat.]   Despotick  authority  in  opinions. 
Bf'-'in  011  Lca'-nht^. 
3MA'GISTRALLY,  mad'jj3.tr4l-i,  ud.   [magistralis, 
low  Lat.]  Despolically:  authoritatively;  magisteri- 
ally.   Bramlmll, 
JIA  G-I.STRATE,  raid'jls-trite,  s.  [niagistratus,  La- 
tin.]    A  man  pubiickiy  investe<l  with  authority;  a 
srovernouv.    Dcia'j  "f  Piety. 
M/VGNA'LIFY.  mig-n4l4-te,  s.  [magnalia,  Latin.] 
A  great  thing;  something  above  the  common  rate. 
Bruwii. 
i\I/VGNANI'MITY,  inig-nl-iiim'4-t4,  s.  [magnani- 
jiius,  Lat.]     Greatness  of  mind;  bravery;  elevatioi: 
of  soul.     Sptnser.  Swift. 
M.VGNA'NIMOUS,  mag-nin'i-mfis,    a.    [maafnani- 
mus,  Lat.]  Great  of  mind;  elevated  in  sentiment; 
bravi-.     G/V*rr. 
MAGNA'NIMOUSLY,  mag-nan'J-mfts-le,  ad.  [from 

magnanimous.]   Bravely;  with  greatness  of  mind. 
MA'GNR  r,    niig'uit,  s.  [magnes,  Lat.]  The    load- 
stone; the  stone  that  attracts  iron.     Drytten. 
MAGNF/TICAL,  mitg.n2t't4-kll,  7 
MAGNK'TICK.  mig-ngt'tlk,        5"' 

[from  magnet.]—!.  Relating  to  the  magnet.  Kttt- 
Con.— 2.  Having  powers  correspondent  to  those  of 
the  m.-tgnet.  Ifnvlun,—3.  Attractive;  having  the 
power  to  thaw  things  distant.  Dunne. — >.  Magitc- 
tirk  is  once  used  by  Mil  n  for  tnagnei. 
WA'GNEITSM,  mSg'nJt-izm,  s.  [from  magnet.] 
Power  of  the  loadstone;  power  of  attraction.  Glan- 
villv. 
MAGNI.FI'AULK,  mdg'ni-fl-a-hl.a.  [from  magnify.] 

To  ije  evtolled  or  praiscl.     Unusual.  Brrnvn. 
M  AGNI'FICAL,  mag-nirri-Uai,  \ 
JIAGM'KICK,  mag-ntfUk,  5 

[niiignificcus,  Lat.]  Illustrious;  grand. 
MAGNrKlCEvCK,   mag-nil'li-sgnse,    s.    [niagnifi- 
centia.  Lat.]  Gi-anileur  of  appearance;  splendour. 
Millim. 
MAGKl'FICKS'T,  mlg-nlt'fisJnt.  a.   [m.iguifions, 
Lat.'J — l.Gr.md  in  appearance;  sjilendid;  pompous. 
Aci/tiriii.—2.    Fond  of  .'ipU-ndour;  setting  greatness 
to  shew.     Sidney. 
MAGNTFICKNTLY,   mii-nlf'f^'sSnt-li,  ad.  [fi-om 

ni.ignihcent.j  H(nnp<inslv;  sjilindidlv.    Ornc. 
ji///GX/'f/rCl.  mig-nlffe-ko,  s.  [Ital.]  A  grandee  oi 

Venice.  SImks. 
MA'GNIFIKK,  m4g'n4-fl-flr,ii.  [from  m9gnit\.]— i. 
One  thill  praises;  an  enconiiasi;  an  extulh  r  firuxvn. 
— 2.  A  gl-.iss  tliat  entrrnses  the  hulk  of  any  objict. 
7u  MA'iiNIFY,  ma.g'ni.ll,  v.  a.  [uiagnilico,  Laiiii.] 
—1.  T<>  iiiake  givat;  to  exaggerate;  to  aiiiplify;  to 
(■\tol.  Baton.— 2.  Toexoli;  to  cKvati-;  to  raise  »ne«- 
tiijialion.  MUtoii.—Z.   io  raise  in  pride  or  pifien- 


sion.    Daniel.— A,  To  increase  the  bulk  of  any  ou 
.ject  to  the  eye.     Locke. 
MAG'NIFYING-GLASS,  mSg'ni-fl-ing.giass,  s.    A 
glass  that  magnifies  objtcis.     Naiquii  of  Halifax. 
M  A'GNITUDE,  niag'!i4-tide,  s.  [magnitudo.  T.atiu.] 
—1.  Greatness;  grandiur.    Mikon.—2.  Comparative 
bulk.    Rakigli.  Neivton. 
MAG'OT-PIE,  niig'gflt-pi,  s.  [perhaps  a  compound 
of  the   French  woril  magot  and  pie.]  A   magpie. 
S''w/is.  Macbeth. 
MA'GPIF, mag'pl,s.  [from  pieaud  mag. contracted 
from  Margaret.]    A  bird  sometinus  taught  to  talk. 
Fecuhani. 
MA'GYBARE,  mag'4.dire,s.  [magudaris,  Lat.]  An 

herb.    Aiii/nuorf/i. 
MAHOG'ANY,  mi-ht^i-nh.    A  wood  Inonght  <rom 

some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Branisi»n. 
MAHOM'ETAN.  iua-h3ra'4-tan,  a.  Of  the  ivligion 

instituK'd  bv  Mnh'imet.    Shnjtesbury. 
MAHOM'ETAN,  ma-h6m'i-tan,  s.  One  whcldheres 

to  the  religion  of  i>/oA»»ie/.     Gtilhrie. 
MAHOM'ETANISM,  mi-h6™'4-tan-isni,  s.  Thsre- 

ligion  af  Ma/wmetam:    Riicant. 
JIAHOM'ETIS.M  ma-hdm'"Jl-?sm,  s.   [from  Mahom- 
et.]    Malionietanism.    Siuiftesbuiy. 
MAU),  mide,  7 

MA'IDEN,  mi'dn,  C"" 

[mseOen,   niiegCen,  Sax-.]-i-l.    An  unmarried  wo- 
man; a  virgin.    Dryden.—2.  A  woman  servant.— 3. 
Female. 
MAID,  mide,  s.     A  sptcjes  of  skate  fish. 
MA'IDEN,  mi'dn,  a.— 1.  Consisting  of  virgins.  AilJi- 

son.—2.  Frisli:  new;  nnused;  unpolluted.     S/iak.f. 
MA'IDENHAIR,  mA'dn-hire,  s.  [maiden  and  hair.] 

A  plant.     Penriimii. 
MA'IDENMEAD,  mA'dn-h§d,  -) 
MATDENHODE,mA'.!n-h6'ie,  Y». 
MA'IDENHOOD,  mi'dn-hda,  J 

[from   maiden.]—!.  Virginity;  virgin    purity;  free- 
dom from  contamination.  Fairfa.\.  S/taJcs.  Milton. 
—2.    Newness;  fresh  less;   uucontauiinated    stale. 
H^ofton. 
MA'IDENLIP,  mi'dn-llp,s.  An  herb.  Ainfivorth. 
MA'IDENLY,  m4'dn-li,  a.   [maiden  and  like.]  Like 

a  maid;  gentle,  modest,  timorous,  decent.  SEaJcs. 
PiA'lDHOOD.  mide'lfid.s.  [from  maid.]  Virginity. 
MA'IDMARIAN,  n:ide-mii-e'yan,  s*  [puer   ludius, 

Lat]     A  kind  of  dance.     Tcw/ile. 
MAl'DPALE,mide'pale,a.  [maid  and  pale.]  Pale 

like  a  sick  virgin.  S/iaks. 
MAiDbE'RVANT,  Hiid. -sl/vaut,  s.    A  female  ser- 
vant. 
MAJE'STICAL,  ma-j5>'tek51,')  , 
MAJE'STICK,  mil-j&'.'lik,  S 

[from  majesty.]—!.  August;  having  dignity:  grand; 
impenal.    Deii/imn.—i.   Stately;  pompous;    splen- 
dd.  Hu'/,\ei:—3.  Snbii!i,e;elivated;lofl>--  Dryikn. 
MAJE'S'llCALLY,ma-.;l5'ti.Iiai-^,  ad.  [from  majes- 

tical.]    Willi  diifnit) ;  with  ;;randeur.  Granville, 
MA'.IESTY.mad'j?s-ti,s.  [nu.jestas,  Lat.]— 1.  Dig-ni- 
ty;  grandeur;  greatness  ot  ai>j>earance.    Milton,— 2. 
I'ower;  sovereignly.  Daniel. — 3.  Dignity; elevation. 
Dn/(ten.—i.  The  title  of  kings  and  queens.     Shaks. 
MAIL,mile,  s.  [mnille,  French  .1—1.  A  coat  of  steel 
network   worn  for  defmce.   l(iiifaa:—2.  Any  ar- 
mour.    Gwi.—S.  A  postiiian's  bundle;  a  bag. 
Tf/  MAIL,  mllle,  v.  a.  To  urm  d  efensively;  to  cover, 

as  with  armour.     Shaf./,-- 
To  M.AIM,    mime,  v.  a.  [u!ehaij.?ier,  to  maim,  old 
French.]  To  deprive  of  any  uec  Jssary  part;  to  crip- 
ple by  loss  of  a  limb.    S/iaks. 
MAIM,  mime.  s.  [from  the  veil;.]—!.  Privation  of 
some  essential  part;  lameness,  b  ?_a  wound  or  am- 
piUalion.    Hooker.— 2.  Injurj;   n.ischi  i'.    S/iaks.— 
3.  Essential  defect.    Hc'i.i-urd. 
MAIN,  man.',  a.  [magiie,  old  Krenrlt.j—l.  Principal; 
chief;  leading.     Hooker.— 2.  Violenr\  strong;  over- 
powering; vau.— 3.   Gross;   cont«in.'Lg   the   chief 
pari.  Si:t!/:s.—4.  Imjiorlanf  forcilile.     Vai-ics. 
MAIN,  niaji:-,  s.— I.  'ITie  gross;  the  l.ulk.;  the  givatcv 
pail.— 2. '1  he  sum;  the   whole;  the  gt.ncral.   King 
C/iarks.-SJ  The  ocean.   f*»vor.— 4.  VioliUict;  force. 
hu(Hbra.i.—s.  A  hand  at  die.  ShnLi.  non.t.- '  •  I'he 
continent.  Scion  —7.  A  hiiiRp<  r.     Ain.fjia^li/i. 
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MA'INLAND,  luAnu-liliid',  $•  [main  aud  land.]     Con- 
tinent. Spenxr- 
MA'INLY,    luine'li,  ad.   [from  main.]— I.  Chiefly; 
principul)}'.    tVooilivard.—2.    Greatly;   powerlully; 
Bacoiu 
MA'I.VMAST,  min<-'iii2it,  s.  [main  and  mast.]    The 

cliief  or  middle  mast.  Ur^tleit. 
MA'INOUR,  miu-n6r',s.  [Linv  Fr.]     A  tiling  stolon 

and  (bund  on  the  tliif  t".  Blacktlaiic. 
MA'lNl'EUNAUI-E,    iiiine^pSi-na-ljl,   a.    Bailable; 

•hat  may  he  admitt  d  to  gfive  surety. 
MA'IXPERNOR,    mine'iiSr-nfir,    s.     Surot>;    bail. 

Vavies. 
MA'INPRISE,  mine'pr5ze,s.  [mainand  prls,  French.] 
Oelivcry  into  ihe  custody  of  a  friend,  u|)on  securiij 
given  for  appearance.  Dav'ws. 
To  MA'lNPKISli,  mine'prlzt,  v.  a.    To  bail. 
MA'INSAIL,  m^ne'sAle.  s.  [main  and  sail.]     The  sail 

of  the  mainmast.  Acts. 
MA'INSHEE  1",  mAne'shJit.  s.  [main  and  sheet.]  The 

sheet  or  sail  of  tl;e  mainmast.  Drytleiu 
^I  V'lNVAllD,  mine'yJvd,  s.  [main  and  yard.]     The 

yard  of  the  maimnast.  Arbmhnot. 
To  M AIN  TATN,  miln-tine',  v.  a.  [maintenir,  French.] 
1.  To  jnvserve  unaltered.  Harvey. — 2.  To  defend;  to 
hold  out;  to  make  g;ood.— 3.  To  vindicate;  to  justi- 
fy. S/uik.i:—4.  To  coniinise;  to  keep  up.  Dri/dcn.— 
S.  To  keep  up;  to  support  the  e.x|)ense  ot". — 6.  'l"o 
suj)p<Mt  with  tne  Convenit-utea  of  life. — 7.  To  pre- 
servr  IVo.ii  tailin-p.  Bhuknwre. 
Ta  MAlNT'AiN,  mSii-tine',  v.  n.    To  support  by  ar- 

ffuitient;to   issenasa  tenet.  Dijileii. 
MAIN  lA'lNABLE.  ui^u-line'i-M.  a.  [from  main- 
tain.]    D<-fensible;  justiliaiile.  Hayward. 
MAIN TA'IN'ER,  mjii-tine'&r,  s.    [fi-om  maintain.] 

Supporter; cherisher.  S/>entii: 
MA'IN  TENANCF,,  mf  n't?n-ilnse,  s.  [maintcnant, 
French.] — 1.  Sujiply  of  the  necessaries  of  life-,  sustt- 
nan'ee;  sustentauon.  Hooker. — 2.  Support;  protec- 
tion; defence.  Spetiivr.—3.  Continuance;  security 
from  failure. 
MA'INTOP,  i>iine-t6p',  s.  [uriinand  top.]     The  top 

of  the  inaininnst.  Addhon. 
MA'JOR,  mi'jAr,  a.    [njajor,  Latin.]— I.  Greater  in 
number,  quantity,  or  extent.— 2.  Greater  in  dignity. 
Slm'iipeare. 
MA'JOR,  mi'jdr,  s. — 1.  The  officer  above  tV.ecaptain. 
— 2.  A  mayor  or  head  offlc'i- of  a  town.— 3.  The  liist 
pi°o|)ositiun  of  a  syllo;ri<iu,  containing'   some  ^  iie- 
rality.  Boyle.— 4.  MAJOR-i'«icr«/.  Tii'.- jjtnerai  oiii- 
cer  of  the  second  rank.  Tnder.—S.  .'M/VIOR-rfumo. 
One  who  holds  occasionully  the  X)!ace  of  master  of 
the  hou-ie. 
MAJORA'IION,  mJd-.ji-ri'sli4n,  s.    [from  major.] 

Increase; enlart>;ei!jeni.  Bacon- 
MAJO'RITY.  m4-j3i-'4-l^  s.    [from  major.]— 1.  The 
state  of  being  gre.itcr.  Cretv. — 2.  The  (greater  nuni- 


iiiuiild;  to  form.  Bocoti.- 31.  To  MAKE  atimy.  To 
kill;  to  destroy.  Sidney,— 32.  To  MAKE  mvni/.  To 
transfer.  ll'aller.—SS.  To  MAKE  n>-ruiint.  To  reckon; 
to  believe.  Baroji.— 34.  To  MAKE  (uvohui  of.  To 
esteem;  to  reganl.— 35.  Tj  MAKKyive  wilfi.  To 
treat  without  ceremony.  I)uimad.—3ii.  To  MAKE 
good.  To  maintain-,  to  defend;  to  justily.  Kuullen. — 
37.  To  M  AKii  (food.  To  fiilfd;  to  accimiplish.  S/nks- 
peare.—38.  To  MAKE  li^/t/ of.  To  consider  as  of  no 
conscqufiice.  Mrdr/ino.—39.  Tj  MAKE  low.  To 
court;  to  play  the  pill'^nt.  Addison.— 40.  To  MAKE 
nien-y.  To  ti;ast;  to  pirtake  of  an  enteriaininent. 
SImkipearc. — II.  To  MAKE  tmtch  rf.  lo  chtjrioli;  to 
Ibster.  Temple,— 42.  To  M  \KB;  or  IVh'it  to  !i]i.':e  of, 
is,  how  to  understand,  .^.'//.'/ra;;.— -lo. 'io  MAKE  if. 
To  prodi.cefrom;  to  eifMt.  Addison.— U.  To  JIAKfi 

of.  To  csnsider;  to  necuunt;  to  •  sitvru.  Dryilen. 

45.  To  MAKE  if.  To  cherish;  to  foster.- ifi.  Ta 
MAKE  Over.  To  setti;  in  the  h.mds  of  iruuees. 
Hudihras.—Al.  To  MAKE  over,  'i'o  transfer.  Ham- 
mond,—4S.  To  MAKF.  out-  To  clear;  to  explain;  to 
clear  to  one's  seif.  Arhitmot.—i').  To  MAKE  ont. 
To  prove;  to  e\-ince-— 50.  To  MAKE  sura  of.  To 
Consider  as  certain.  Dnjden— 51.  ToZ^lAKEsureof. 
To  seeing  to  one's  possession.  Drvden.— 52.  To 
SIAKE  up.  To  get  tosjether.— 53.  To  MAKE  up.  To 
reconcile,  to  ,ltone.  Hooker.— 54.  To  MAKE  up.  To 
repair.  Ezek.—55.  To  MAKE  up.  To  compose  as  of 
mp-edi  nts.  SoulL—56.  To  MAKE  up.  To  shape. 
Arhuthn'ot.—ST,  7'o  MAKE  ul>.  To  supjjly.  Hooker. 
—53.^  To  MAKH  'p.  To  cl?ar.  i?iie;-s.— 59.  To 
MAKE  li/t.  To  accomplish;  to  conclude;  to  com- 
plete. Lock;: 
To  MAKE,  mike,  v.n.—l.  To  tend;  to  travel;  to  po 
anj-  way;  to  rush.  ■9/iakspeare.—2.  'I'o  cnntribnie. 
Sivijh—S.  To  operate;  to  .act  ns  a  proof  or  ai-gu- 
nient,  or  can5e.—4.  To  concur.  Hooker,— 5.  T.isl.ew; 
to  ai)pear;  to  can-y  apiiearance.  Arbuthnof .—6.  To 
MAKE  axvay  ivi'h.  To  destroy;  to  kill.  Addison.— 

7.  To  MAKEyb;-.  To  advantage;  to  favour.  Bao>n.— 

8.  To  MAKE  u/',    Vo  coiiipens?,te;  to  l>e  instead. 
S,i,ft. 

MAKE,  tnike,  s.  [from   the   verb.]  Form;  structure; 

nature.  GlnnvUle. 
MAKE,  mike,  s.    [maca,  Saxon.]    Companion.  Ben 

Junsuii. 
MA'KRBATE,  mike'biie,  s.     [make  and  debate.] 

Bre  iler  of  tiu:MTeIs.  Sidney. 
MA'KEK,  i:)i'kflr,s.  [from  make.]— I.   The  Creator. 

Miltoi,.~2.  One  who   makes  any  thing.  Pope.— 3. 

One  who  sets  any  thing  in  its  proper  state.   As- 

c/iam.  ' 

MAKEPEACE,  make-pise,  s.    [make  and  peace.] 

Peair-nijikir;  ri-conciler.   S/irk^p. 
5IA'KE\VE1GH  r,inike'wite,s.  [m.ikeand  weight.] 

Any   small   thing  thrown  in  to  make  up  weiirht. 

P/iUps, 


ber.  Addifon.—3,  Ancestry.  Broion.—A,   Full    ape;     MALACHrTE,m4l-li-kl(e',s.  This  stone  is  green,  so 
end  of  minority.  Dnvies.—S.  First  rank.  S/uikspecrt, 
— fi.  The  office  of  a  major. 
MAIZE,  or  Indian  WhcJit,  miie.  s.  yfiHer. 


To  MAKE,  mike,  v.  a.  [niacan,  Saxon;  maclien,  G-r- 
maii;  maken,  Dutch.]—!.  To  cr  ate.  Genesis.— 2. 
To  form  of  materials.  Holder. — 3.  'I'o  comiH>se:  as, 
materials  or  ingredients.  JVtdler. — 4.  To  (iirm  by  art 
what  is  not  natur.il.  Spenser. — 5.  'l"o  prcxlncc  as  the 
agent  //o«A"cr  — 6.  To  proiluce  ns  a  cause.  Prop —7. 
To  do;  to  perform;  to  practise;  to  use.— «.  To  cause 
to  have  any  riuality.  Clnrentlon  — •■'.  To  bring  into 
any  stat<'  or  condition. —  10.Tof(n'm;to  settle.  Rom: 
— 11.  To  hold;  to  k-ep.  Drydcn— 12.  To  sccur,'  from 
distress;  to  establish  in  riches  or  nappiness.  .'!/iaks- 
peare-— 13.  To  sutler;  to  imiir.  Dryden.—14.  To 
coumiii.  Sh  ikiptare.—lS.  To  compel;  to  fore  ;  to 
constnin.— 16  To  inlend;to  purpose  to  do.  Dr/i/en. 
—17.  To  raisi  as  profit  from  anj  thing.  S/uiktp/-aie. 
— 18.  To  ivai-h;  to  lend  to;  to  arrive  at.— 13.  To 
gain.  Millon. — 20.  To  force;  to  gain  by  force.  Teni' 
pie. — 21.  To  exhibit.  Locke— 12.  To  pay;  to  giv.'. 
Leviticus.— 23.  To  |)iii;  to  pi  ice.  Baron.— 24.  To 
turn  to  some  use.  Ori/dni.-^S.  To  incline;  to  dis- 
pose. Brown.— 25.  To  prove  as  an  argument.  Hooker. 
— 27.  To  represent;  to  show.  Baker.— 28.  To  consti- 
tute. Lockr.—29.    To   amount    to.     Cnl.— 30.    To 


as   in  colour  to   resendde  the   ma'low,  {JutK^/ii: 
j       sonietimts  it  is  viiiutl  or  sjOTlti  d.   //&   h.  ird, 

.MA'LAOY.inil'i  di,  s.  [maladie,  fr,  neb]  A  disease; 
'      a  distempoi-:  a  disorder  of  Iwxly;  sickness. 
MAI.A'NDliKS,  mal'iii-ililrz.  s.  [;Vom  mal  andai-e, 

Iiiliiiu.]  A  dry  scab  on  the  pastern  of  borst  s. 
MA'I,AI'KHT,'mii'4-i>5rt,a.  [mal  and  {lert.]  Uaney; 

quick  witli  i^npiidence.  Dryden. 
^^\'LA^RR^NE.SS.  miliA-pJrlnfss.  £.  [frim  ni.ila- 

Jicrl.]    I.ivi iiu. ss  of  reply  witiiimt  Ofceiicy;  quick 

impiid  lice;  sa;:einess. 
MA'LVPEll  1 1.  V.  mari-ii«rt-li,ad.  [from  malapert.] 

Inipcideiitly;  si-ucily. 
To  MALA'XA  I'E.  ma-lSks'ite,  v.  n.   [ftiAiirTa  ] 

To  soft  in  or  knead  lo  soi'tm  ss. 
MALAXA'  riON,nia  i4ks-i'shfin,3.[ii-oui  mabsaie.] 

The  act  of  softening. 
MALE, niAl<Miv[m!ile,  French.]  Of  the  sex  that  be- 
gets youni^';  not  female,  -ftr//'. 
MALE,  mil  ,s.  The  he  of  any  species.  Crnurit. 
MALE,  mil".  In  cum|)osiiiun.  signifies  ill. 
MALEADMIMSIRA'IION,    niik-ad-min-nls-tri' 

shin,  i.  Bad  niaiiMgenuMt  uf  aflairs.  Ay'ilfe. 
MALF.CON  IK'NT'I".  mile'k*n-tSnt,  I 

MALECOXTE'XTEU.  mik-kin-tfn'tid,     i    ' 
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[male   and    eontent.]    Discontented;    dissatisfied. 
S/takt.  *      ,      ,      , 

MALECONTE'NTEOLY,  mile-kSn-ten'ted-lJ,  ml. 
[tVom  male-coutent.]  W'tt» 'l>si:outent. 

MALECONTE'NTEDNESS,  iiiile-k5ii-ten-ted-nes, 
8.  [from  male-content.]  Discontentedness;  want  oj' 
atleclion  to  government.  Speciatoi: 

MALEDl'CTED,  mil-lMlk'tid,a.  [nialedictus,Lat.] 
Aecurs.jd.  D/ct. 

MALEDI'Cl'lON,  miHi-dlk'shftn,  s.  [malediction, 
French.]  Curse;  execration;  denunciation  of  evil. 
jrvtton. 

MALEFA'CTION,  mSHi-likMiftn,  s.  [male  and  fa- 
cio,  Lat.]     A  crime;  an  otVenee.  S/m/a: 

WALEFA'CTOR,  mil-li-f4k'lfir.  s.  [male  and  faeio, 
Latin.]  An  offender  against  law;  a  criniiual.  Sos- 
common. 

MllLE'FiqUE,  1  ra^Werfili,a.[maleficus,L.it.] 
MiseUievons;  hurtful. 

MALEPKA'CTICE,  mile-prik'tls,  s.  [male  and 
practice.]     Practice  contrary  to  rules. 

MALE'VOLENCE,  mi-!ev'v6lJnse,  s.  [malevolen- 
tia,  Lat.]  Ill-wili;  inclination  to  hurt  olliers;  ma- 
lignity. Shaks. 

MALE'VOLENT,  rai-llv'vo-lJnt,  a.  [malevolus,  La- 
tin.]    Ill-disposetl  toward  others.  Drydeiu 

MALE'VOLENTLY,m3.-!J\-'v6-lJm-l4  ad  [from  ma- 
i,\olence.]     Malignly;  malignantly.  HowH. 

MA'LICE,raai'lis,s.  [uialice,  French.]— 1.  Badness  of 
jlcsign;  deliberate  mischief.— 2.  Ill  intention  to  any 
one;  desire  of  hurting.  Sliaks. 

To  ISIA'LICE,  mirHs,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  re- 
gard with  ill-will.  Sficiism. 

-JIALl'CIOUS,  mi-llsh'As.  a.  [malicieux,  Fr.  malitio- 
sus,  Latin.]  Ill-disposed  to  any  one;  intending  ill. 
S/ialiS.  Milton. 

JIALI'CIOUSLY.  ma-l3sli'&s-l4,a(l.  [from  malicious.] 
With  malignity;  with  intention  of  mischief  Svr;/?. 

MALI'CIOUSNESS,  ma-l!sh'fls-ngs,  s.  [iVom  mali- 
cious.]    Malice;  intention  of  mischief  to  another. 

MALl'GN,  m4-line',  a.  [maligne,  French.]—!.  Unfa- 
vourable; ilMisposed  to  aty  one;  malicious.  South. 
—2.  Infectious;  fatal  to  the  body;  pestilential.  Ba- 
eon. 

To  MA'LIGN,  mi-line',  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]—!. 
To  regard  with  envy  or  malice.  Suulh.—2.  To  mis- 
chief; to  hurt;  to  harm. 

MALI'GNANCY,nia-n5'nan-s^,  s.  [from  malignant.] 
— !.  Malevolt-nce;  n;aliee;  unfavourablntss.  i'/iaks. 
— 2.  Dcstnietive  tendency.  H'lsemav. 

MALl'GNANT,  ma-lig'njnl,  a.  [malignant.  Fr  ]— 1. 
Malij^n;  envious;  un(;ropiiious;iJalicions.  /Kart?.— 2. 
Hostile  to  lif.-;  as.  in':i:i.'iiant  fevers. 

MALl'GNANT,  m4-!l;^'iiint,  s.— !.  A  man  of  ill  in- 
tention; malevolently  disi>osed.  Hooker.— 2.  It  was  a 
word  used  of  the  defenders  of  the  church  and  mo- 
narchy by  the  rebel  sectaiie-i  in  the  civil  wars. 

MALl'GNANTLY,  in4-lig^n4nt-li,  .^d.  [from  malig- 
nant.] With  ill  intention;  maliciously;  mischiev- 
ously. 

M.\L1'GNEU,  mS.-Hne'dr..s.  [from  malign.]—!.  One 
who  regards  another  with  ill-will.— 2.  Sarcastic*! 
ceusurfr. 

MALI'GNITY,  ml-lVui-ti.  s.  [malignity.  Fr.]— J. 
Malic.-;  mHliciousness.  Tickell.—2.  Contrariety  to 
life;  destructive  tendency. — 3.  Evilncss  of  nature. 
South. 

MALl'GNLY.  mS-line'li,  ad.  [from  malign.]  Envi- 
ously; with  ill-will.  Pope. 

MA'LKIN,  miw'kin,  s.    A  dirty  wench.  Shaks. 

MALL,  ni4l,  s.  [nmlleus,  L:ii.  a  hanunev.]— 1.  A 
stroke;  a  blow.  Hn(lilirai.—2.  [il/ni/,  Fr.]  A  kind  of 
b<;atoror  hammer.  Adiluon.—i.  .\  walk  wlurethiy 
fmmerlv  played  with  ni:ill  -.  and  IhUs    Fopc. 

To  MALL,  m4l,  v.  a.  [from  the  iioun.]  To  boat  or 
strike  with  a  mall. 

MA'LLARD,  mai'lSlrtl,  s.  [mal.T.t,  French.]  The 
drake  <if  the  wild  duck.   H^Wn,,. 

MALLEABI'LlTY,  m5Mi-4-i)ii'c-l4,s. [iV<mi  mallea- 
ble.]    Quality  ofenduringli'.e  hammer.  Lorke. 

MA'l.LRABLK,  niil'ii-a-bl.  a.  Luiiilkalile.  Fr.  from 
mrillcus,  Latin,  a  haniuier.j  Capable  of  being 
spread  by  beating:  this  is  a  quality  possessed  in  the 
infiMerainrnt  degree  by  gold.  Qi/hiry. 
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MA'LL"EABLENESS,,mai'lJ-a-bl-nJs,  s.  [fi-ot»  mal- 
l^-able.]     Quality  of  enduring  the  hammer.  Locke. 

To  MA'LLEATE,  mil'li-ite,  v.  a,  [from  malleus, 
Latin.]     'I'o  hammer.  Der/inni. 

MV'LLEl",  mai'Ut,  s,  [malleus,  Latin.]  A  wooden 
hammer-  Boijie. 

MA'LLOWS,  maWoze,  s.  [malva,  Latin;  maslepe, 
Saxon.]     A  plant. 

MA'LMSEY,  mjm'zi,  s.~l.  A  sort  of  grape.— 2,  A 
kind  ot  wine.  S/iaks. 

M.\LT,  milt,  s.  [mealc,  Saxon.]  Grain  steeped  in 
water  and  f  rment; d,  then driid  on  a  kiln. 

Tc  MALT,  milt,  v..n.—l.  To  make  malt.— 2.  To  be 
made  m;<lt    Mortimer. 

MA'LTDUST,  milt'dfist,  9.  It  is  an  tnricher  of 
barren  land.  Mortimer. 

MA'LTFLOOR,  milt'flore,  s.  [malt  and  Hoor.]  A 
tloor  to  dry  mall.  Mortimer, 

MA'Ll  HORSE,  m.ilt'hirse,  s.     A  dull  dolt.  S/iaks. 

MA'LTMAN.  iiiAlt'man,   ^ 

MA'LTSTER,iiiiU'stiir,  5   *' 
[from  malt.]    One  who  m  kes  raalt.  Sirift. 

MALVA'CEOUS,  niai-vi'shds.a.  [malva,  Lat .|  Re- 
lating til  malloA's. 

MALVERSA'TION,  mai-v?r-.i'jh4u,  s.  [Fr.]  Bad 
shifts;  mt-an  ailificts- 

MAM.  mam,  '^  , 

MAMMA',  mam-ma'.  3 

[mamma,  Lati)i.]  The  'bud  word  for  mother.  Priori 

To  MAM'MER,  marn'mftr.  v.  n.  To  hesitate.  S/mks. 
Othello. 

MA'MMET,  mam'm'ft,  s.  [from  mam  or  mamma.]  A 
puppet;  a  figure  dressed  tip.  Shaks. 

MA'MMIFORM.  mini'mi-f^rra,  a.  [mamma  and  for- 
ma. Latin.]     Having  the  shape  of  paps  or  dugs. 

MAMAU'LLARY,  mlm'mii-la-ri;  a.  [mammillaris, 
Latin]     Belonging  to  the  paps  or  dug^. 

MA'MMOCK,  mam'Miftk,  s.     Alarge  shapeless  piece. 

To  MA'M.MOCK,  mani'm&k,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  tea  r;  to  pul  1  to  pieces.  Shaks. 

MA'MyiON,  mam'mfin,  s.  [Syriack.]     Riches. 

MAN,  m4n,  s.  [man,  mon,  Saxon.^- 1.  Human  being. 
Creech.— 2.  Not  a  woman.  Sheiks.— 3.  Not  a  lioy. 
Drydetu—i.  A  servant;  an  attendant;  a  dependant. 
Rakigh.  Condcy.—S.  A  woixl  of  familiarity  boi-dering 
on  contempt.  S/mks. — 6.  It  is  used  in  a  loose  signifi- 
cation like  the  French  on,  one,  any  one;  as,  tliou^h 
a  man  be  wise  he  mny  eir;  wheu  men  see  danger 
they  shun  it.  Tillatson.—T .  One  of  uncommon  qua- 
lifications.—8.  A  human  being  qualified  in  any  pai> 
ticular  manner.  Samuel.— 9.  Individual.  Watts. — 10. 
Not  a  beast.  Creech.— \\.  Wealthy  or  inaepcndeut 
person.— 12.  A  moveable  piece  at  chess  or  draughts. 
— 13.  MAN  ofivar.     A  ship  uf  war. 

To  MAN,  niin,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  furnish 
with  men.  Daniel.— 2.  I'o  guard  with  men.  Shaks, — 
3.  i'o  fortify;  to  strengtlu-n.  Milton.— 4.  To  tame  a 
hawk.  Shaks. — 5.  To  attend;  to  ser\e;  to  wait  on. 
Ben  Junsoji.—d.  To  direct  in  hostility;  to  point. 
Shaks. 

To  MANACLE,  man'na-kl,  v.  a.  [from  tlie  noun.]  To 
chain  the  hands;  to  shaeile.  Shaks. 

MA'NACLES,  man'na-klz,  s.  [mcinci*  from  rcanus, 
Latin.]     Chain  for  tht  hands.  Ercliut. 

To  M  A'NAGE,  man'iJje,  v.  a.  [menager,  Fr.]— 1.  To 
conduct;  to  cany  on.  Stil.'ingjkct. — '!.  To  ti-aiji  a 
horse  to  graceful  action.  Knotli^!.—3.  To  govern;  to 
make  tractable.  Arbt/thnot.—4.  To  wield;  lo  move 
or  use  easi  y.  Nemton  — S-  'I\i  husband;  to  make  the 
objcti  of  c.iution.  liryilen.—t.'l'o  treat  witli  caution 
or  decency.  Addison. 

To  MA'NAGE,  inaii';dje,.v.  n.  To  superintend  af- 
fairs; to  transact.  Dryden. 

MA'NAGE,  iiian'ldje,  s.  [menage.  French.]—!.  Cun- 
duc;  admini>tratii)n.  i?nc«n.— 2.  Use;  instrumentali- 
t.-.  Bacon.— 7:  Goni  rnment  of  a  h<;v-.e.  Peccham. 

M  A'NACTEAHLE,iv.ai|'ldj.  -a-bl,  a.  [iVoni  ni.nnag-e  ]— 
1.  iiasy  in  the  use.  Ne7vton.—2.   Governable;  iraet- 

MA'NAGEABLENESS,  ni5n'idje  a-bl-iifes,  s.  [from 

manageable-]—!.    A' comniiKl.iiion    to    easy     use. 

Boijie.—2.  'J'rattableness;  easiness  to  be  governed. 
JlA'NAGEMENT,man'ldje-mint,  s.  [menageineut, 

Fr.]— J.  Conduct;  administration.  Sa:ifi.—2.  Prsc- 

lice;  transaction;  dealin{;.  Addison. 
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MA'NAGER,  nian'ldje-Sr.  s.  [from  nwnase.l— 1. 
One  wliii  lias  the  cocidiict  oi'  direction  oi'  any  thin);;. 
Sotii/i.—i.  A  siiaii  of  Irusalil)'-,  a  good  luJsbaiid. 

MA'NACiKRY,  mi  I'Mi  -ri,  v  [.iienag;  rif,  iM."!— 1. 
Cuiidiict;  (liret'tion;  admiiiislratiim. — •^.  Husbandry; 
frugality.  Dccaj  tJ'Pknj.—i.  Maiinci-of  iisini;.  lieMij 
of  Fu-ty. 

MANa'  )  ion,  ini-na'shfiii,  s.  [manatio,  Latin.]  The 
act  of  issuiiis  iVuiii  someihinjif  else 

MA'NCHE,  iiiinsh,  s.  [Kmicli.]     A  sleeve. 

MA'NCHKl,  mJntsh'h.s.  [liiichet.  French,  Skinner'] 
A  small  loal  of  tine  br  ad.  M'^ir. 

MAXCHlNE'ELiree,  raiiitsh-l,.-A4l',  s.  [niancuii  la, 
Lat.]  Is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  i  (jual  to  the 
sixi  of  an  oak:  its  wood  is  of  a  beaiiliful  grain,  will 
polish  well  and  last  long.  In  cutting  down  those 
tre  s,  the  juice  of  the  bark  must  be  burnt  out  before 
the  work  is  heguii;  for  its  nature  is  so  corrosive  that 
it  wdl  raise  blisters;  and  if  it  Hies  into  the  eyes  of 
the-  labourers,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
sight;  ilie  fruit  is  of  the  colourand  siz  of  the  golden 
pippin:  m:ii\y  Europeans  have  lost  tlieir  lives  by 
eati)ig  it.   Miller. 

To  MA'NClPAlE,  m4n'<^-uit,e,  v.  a.  [niancipo, 
Lai.]     To  enslave;  to  bin  I  to  tie.  Hale. 

MANCIPA'TION,  .nil- i-,>i's'i<i"<  s.  Liom  manci- 
pate  ]     Slavery;  T.  voliiiitai-y  ohli.ation. 

MA'NXlPLE.nii.i' ^)l.  [m  iici  ps,  Lat.]  The  steward 
of  a  community;  the  purveyor  of  a  college.  Better- 
ton. 

MANDA'MUS.  mi.i.da'mfis,  s.  [Latin.]  A  writ 
granted  by  the  king,  so  called  from  the  initial 
word. 

M-iVNOARrN,  in3nHlS-r44n',  s.  A  Chin  se  nobleman 
or  magistrate. 

MA'XDATARY,  manMi-iii^i,  s.  [raandataire, 
Fi-ench.]  He  to  whom  the  pope  has,  by  virtue  of 
his  prerogative,  aiul  his  own  proper  right,  given  a 
mandate  lor  his  b  nefice.  Ayliffe. 

MA'NDATE,  mau'iiiie,  s.  [mandatum,  Lat.]— 1. 
Command.  Hoivel-—2.  Precept;  cliarge;  commission, 
sent  or  transmitted.  Dnjtlcn. 

MANDA"10R,  min<li',fir,  s.  [Latin.]  Director. 
Ayliffe. 

MA'ndATORY,  ininMa-tdr-i,  a.  [mandare,  Lat.] 
Preceptive;  directory. 

MA'NDIBLE.  .iiaii'd|-hl,  s.  [mandibiila,  Latin.]  The 
jaw;  instrument  of  manducalion.  Grc7v, 

MANDl'BULAH,  manK^ib'^i-i4r,a.  [from  mandibu- 
la.  LaL]     Belonging  to  the  jaw. 

MANDI'LION,  minHl^'li-ftn,  s.  [raandiglione,  Ita- 
lian.]    A  soldier's  coat. 

MA'NDREL,  min'drll,  s.  [inandrin,  French.]  Mnn- 
drcli-  are  nvule  « itii  a  long  wooden  shank,  to  (it  stiff 
into  a  round  hole  that  is  made  in  the  work  that  is 
to  be  itnned.  Mojcow 

MA'NUUAKE,  mi  Alrike,  s.  [mandra?:orus,  Lat.] 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  said  tu  have  a  resemblance 
to  the  hinnan  form.  Miller.  Donne. 

To  MA'NDUCATE,  m.4n'di-kite,  v.  a.  [mandueo, 
Lat.]     To  chew;  to  eat. 

3^t*N0UC.\'T10N,man-dii-ki'shftn,  s.  [nianducatio, 
Lat.]     Eatiiit;.  Ttiylor. 

MANE,  mine,  s,  [maeiie,  Dutch.]  I'he  hair  which 
hangs  down  on  the  neck  of  horses. 

M.\'NEATI-Ml,  m.in'4te-&!-,  s.  [nun  and  eat.]  A  can- 
nibal; an  anthropophagite;  an  usurer. 

MA'NED,  miii'd,  a.  [from  mane.]     Having  a  mane. 

M.I'NES.  nii'nSz,  s.  [Latin.]     Cihost;  shade;  Dryilen. 

M.VNKUL,  miii'iAl,:).  [man  and  full.]  Bold;  stout; 
daring.  HuiUlirn.t. 

MA'NFULLY,  min'fil.J.ad.  [from  manful.]  Boldly; 
stoiitlv.  Rny. 

MA'NFULNESS,  man'ril-iiJ?,  s.  [from  manful.] 
Stoutnes*;  boldness. 

MANCiCO'KN,  ming-u5rn',  s.  [raenjifen,  Dutch,  to 
mingle.]    Corn  of  several  kinds  mixed. 

MA'NCiANESE,  mai;'gi-.ii7.e.  s.  Man_t;m}esr  Is  pro 
perly  an  iron  ore  of  a  poorer  sort;  the  most  i»erfect 
sort  is  of  a  dark  iron  grev,  very  lieavy,  but  brittle. 

mil. 

MANGE,  minje,  s.  [mangeaisoB,  Fr.]    The  itch  or 

scab  in  cattle.   Ben  Jonson. 
MA'NGRR,  mine'jAr,  s.  [raangeoire,  Fr.]  The  plaec 


or  vessel  in  which  animafs  are  fed  with  com.  L'£«- 

'ran^e. 
MA'NGINESS,  m^ne'.ji-iiis,  6.  [from  mangy.]    Seab- 

liiness;  iiitectioii  with  the  mange. 
.VIANGLK,  miiif~gr.s.  [possibly  from  maniveile,  Fr.] 

A  iii.icliiiie  to  smooth  linen  with. 
To  MANCILE,  n.ii  g'gl,  v.  a.  [Irotn  Kie  noun.]     To 

smiioih  Willi  ;i  iiiaii'.;le. 
To  MA'Nt.LE,  niiii-'gl.  v.  a.  [iiiaiigelen,  Dut.]     To 

lacerate;  to  cul   or  t -ar  to  pieci  -meal;  fo  butcher. 

Milton. 
MA'NGLKR,maii-'gl-ftr,  s.  [from  mangle.]  A  hacker; 

In  thai  ilestrojs  'iiimjlinely.  Tckell. 
MA'NGO,  niiiig'iv6.  s.  [mangosian,  French.]  A  tVuit 

of  Java.brouglitio  Eiiropi- pickled.  Kiuf;. 
MA'NGONI'jM.  n.liis'g6-iii7,m,s.  [liiim  mangonizo, 

Lat.]  Setting  any  th.ng  o:i  by  ariifices.  Evrlyn. 
To  MA'NGONIZE,  mang-'go-nlze,  v.  n.  [msngonizo, 

Lat.]     To  set  off  any  tiimg  for  sale.  Ben  Sanson's 

Poetaster. 
MA'NGY.  raine'ji,  a.  [from  mange.]     Infected  with 

ihe  mange;  scabby.  S/iaks. 
MANHA'lER,   ,uiii-hkw'&r,  s.    [man   and  hater.] 

Mistnthioji  ;  oiieth  ,t  h  .tes  mankind. 
MA'NHOOU,  luiu'hdO.  s.  [from  m;in.]— 1,  Hanmn 

nati.ie.  Milton— 2.  Viiility;  not  w»h,anheod.  Diyd. 

3.    Vjrilit),-  not    childiiO'id  — 4.  Courage;   bravery; 

r  solii'ion;ibrtitude    SitJneii. 
M\M'AC.mJ'iii.ik.  ) 

MANI'ACAL.  1,  a-ii'i-kl.  J  ^' 

[jiianiacus,  Lwi  ]     Raging  with  madncK.  Grejv. 
M A'NIAC,  mi'ei-lk,  s.  [from  the..idj;  ctive.]     A  mad 

P'  rsou   S,'iens/one. 
MA'NIFEST,  ...iii'ni-fjsf,  a.  [manifestus,  Lat.]— i. 

Plain;  open;  not  concealed.  Romans.— 2.  Detected. 

Drijticn. 
MANIKE'Sl',  min-ni-fjst'.s.  [manifesto,  Ital.]  Decla- 

ration;  piib.ic  |)rot.  stati.iii.  Dniclen. 
To  MANIFE'S  T,  inia'ni-fist,  v,  a.  [inanifester,  Fr. 

manifesto,  Latin.]     To  make  apjiear;  to  make  inib- 

lick;  to  shew  plaii.ly;  to  discover.  Hnmmotul. 
MANIFESTA'TIOX,  niiii-n^.fjs-ti'shfiii,  s.    [from 

niaii:!est.]  Discovery;  publication.  Ti.'htson. 
MANIFE'STIBLE,  min-i.4-f^s'ti-hl,a.    Easy  to  be 

made  evident.  Bi  071-71. 
MA'NIFES  I  LY,  man'n4.f?st-l4,  ad.  [from  maniitst.] 

Clearly;  evidently.  Suifl. 
MA'NIFESTNESS,  min'n^fist-nls,  s.   [from  mani- 
fest.]   Perspicuity;  i-lear  evidence. 
MAylFE'ST0.min-ni:.:h'l6,s.    [Italian,]     Publick 

pi-oicstation.  AMiion. 
MANIFOLD,  mln':ii-f6ld,  a.  [many  and  fold,]     Of 

diif  rent  kinds;  many  in  number;  often  multiplied, 

S/mks. 
MAN'IFO'LDED,  man-nj-;'ild'ld,  a,  [many  and  fold,] 

Ikuhigmany  coniplic  lions.  Stenser. 
MA'NIFOLDLY,  luin'ni-tSld.li.'ad,  [from  manifold,] 

In  a  manilbld  maimer,  Sidney. 
MANl'GLIONS,  luin-nlg'li-ftnz,  s.    [In  gunnery.] 

Two  handles  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  onfnance.    " 
MA'NIKIN,  m.ln'n^-kln,  s.  [maimiken,  Dutch.]     A 

little  man.  S/inks.  ^ 

MA'NIPLE,  luan'^pl,  s.  [manipulus,  Latin.]—!.  A 

handful.— 2.  A  sni:ill  liand  of  soldiers. 
MANI'PULAR,  ma-nip'pi^-iar,  a.  [from  m.tnipulus, 

Lat.]    Relating  to  a  inaniple, 
MANKl'LLICH,   man'kll-lftr,   s.    [man   and  killer.] 

MuitU-i-er   Dryden. 
MANKI'ND,  mln-kyind',  a.    [man  and  kind.]     Tlie 

race  or  species  of  human  lieings.  RnleigL 
MANKI'ND,  min-kylnd',  a.  Resembling  man,  not 

woman,  in  form  or  nature.   Sliuks. 
MA'NLIKE,  min-llke,a.  [man  and  like.]  Ha\ing  the 

appearance  of  a  man.  Sidney. 
MANI.ING.  maii-llng',  s,  A  diminutive  of  man.  Ben 

Jonson^s  Diveuveries. 
MA'NLESS.mii.'l&s.a.[man  and  less  ]  Witlioutjmen; 

pot  inr.nued.  Bacon. 
MA'NLINE.S.S,  min'le-nls,  s.  [from  manly.]  Dignity; 

bravery;  stoutness.   Locke. 
M\'NLY,  min'li.  a.  ['rom  man.]  Manlike;  U'coining 

a  raau;  firm;  brave;  stout;  undaunted;  undismayed. 

Dryden. 
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MA'NNA,  mSn'ni,  s.  Mattna  is  properly  a  giirn,  a 
honey-like  juice  concreted,  seldom  so  dry  but  it  ad- 
heres more  or  lest  to  the  fingers:  its  colour  is  whit- 
ish, yellowish,  or  bruwiiisli,  and  it  has  in  taste  the 
awet'tiiess  ol'  sugar,  and  with  it  a  sharpness  that 
renders  it  \ery  agreealile:  it  is  the  pi-oduct  of  two 
different  tixes,  both  varieties  of  the  ash:  the  hmst 
inctina  ojxes  naturally  out  uf  leaves  in  August- 
Hi//. 
MA'NNKK,  man'nftr,s.[inanifre,Fi'endi.]— l.Form; 
method.  Drydcii.— '..  Custom;  habit;  f;;shion.— J. 
Certain  degree.  Bacon. — 4.  Soit;kiud.  /Vlerbin-y. — 
5.  Mii'u;  cast  of  the  look.  Clarissa, — 6.  Pi  ciiliai- 
■way.  Clareiid.~l.  Way;  son.  Atterburij.—Z.  Charac- 
ter of  the  inind.  Adilison.—').  Manmrs  in  tlie  plu- 
ral. General  way  of  lile;  iiioraK;  habits.  L'£*- 
irange.—\0.  [In  the  phiral.]  Ceremonious  beha- 
viour; studietl  civility.  Dnjtl''n.— II.  Good  manners. 
Elegance  or  decency  of  behaviour. 
MA'NNEHIST,  ni5ii'nfir-rlst,  s.  Any  artist  who 
performs  all  his  works  in  one  unvaried  manner. 
Churc/iill'3  Got/iam. 
MA'NNKRLINESS,  rain'nflr-li-nSs,  s.  [from  man- 
nerlv.]  Ciiilitv;  ceninonious  complaisance.  Hale. 
MA'N'NERLY,  liiin'nfti-li.  a.  [Uom  manner.]  Civil; 

eeremoiiiuus;  cujiiplaisam.  }{o^et  s. 
MA'NXF.RLY,  miii'ii&r-l4,ad.  Civilly;  without  rude- 
ness. S'laks 
MA'NMKIN,  man'uJ-kin,  s.  [man  and  klein,  Ger- 
man.]    A  little  man;  a  dsvarf. 
MA'NNISH,  min'nlsli,  a.  [from  man.]     Having  the 
appeai-ance  of  a  man;  bold;  masculine;  impudent. 
Sidney. 
MA'NffiUVRE,  min'ii-vfir,  s.  [Fr.]  An  attempt  out 
of  the  coiujnan  courseof  aclim  to  relieve  ourselves, 
or  annoy  our  adversary,  and  gt  uerally  used  in  mari- 
time affairs. 
To  MA'NGEUVRE,  iniii'&-\  fir,  v.  a.    To  manage  or 

dir  ct  well  or  ill. 
MA'NOR,  maii'nAi-,s.  [manoir,  old  French.]     Manor 
signifies,  in  common  law,  a  rule  or  government 
which  a  man  hath  over  such  as  hold  land  within  his 
fee.    I'ouciiing   the  oii(;iiial  of   these  manors,  h 
seems,that, in  the  liegiiuiing,  there  was  a  certain 
compass  or  circuit  of  ground  cranted  by  the  king  to 
some  man  of  worth,  for  him  and  his  heirs  to  dw.ll 
upon, and  to  exercise  soaie  Inrisdiction.  Cornel. 
MANqUE'LLER,    min-kwjl'lfir,    s.      [man    and 
cpellan,  Saxon.]     A  murderer;  a  mankiller;  a  man- 
slay  r.  Careiv. 
MANSE,  minse,  s.  [maiisio,  Latin.]     A  parsonage- 
house. 
MA'NSION,  mln'shfln,  s.  [raansio,  Latin.]— 1.  Place 
of  i-esidenc. ;  abode;  house.  Drydcn.—^.  Residence; 
almde.  Dcnhatn. 
MA'NSION-HOUSE,  min'shiin-hifise.  s.  [lu  law.] 

An  inhabited  house.  Blarksfotie. 
MANSLA'UGHTER,  niin'siiw-ifir,  s.  [man  and 
slaughter.]—!.  Mmder;  drstriictioii  of  the  human 
species.  yl.yr/iK»i.— 2.  [In  law.]  Tlie  act  ct  killing 
a  man  not  wholly  wiiliout  fault,  though  without 
malice, 
MANSL.VYER,  nijn-sla'&i.s.  [man  and  slay.]  Miii^ 

tierer;  one  that  has  killi  d  another.  I^iimhers. 
MANSU'ETE,   min-swele',  a.     [inansuetus,   Lat.] 

'lame;  gentle;  not  <i  mcious.  Ray. 
M.VNSUETUDE,  niin'swi-tftde,  s.    [inansuetudo, 

Latin.]     Taniiness;grntl  ness.  Herbert. 
MA'NTEL,  mln'tl,  s.  [mantel,  old  Fivnch.]     Work 

raist  d  bpfiire  a  chimney  to  conceal  it.  IVat'on. 
MANTELE''r,man-ti-l?('.  s.  [manl.  let,  Fivnch.]- 
1.  A  small  cloak  woni  by  woni  n.— 2.  [In  lonificii- 
tioii.]  'A  moveable  |K'nt-hinise,  made  of  planks, 
alwut  three  inches  thick,  naileil  one  overanoihi  r  to 
the  height  of  almost  six  fet  t.and  diiv.n  before  the 
pioneirn,  as  blinds  to  slM'lter  them.  Harris. 
M.AN  TPGER,  miii-tl't-Ar.  s.  [man  and  tiger.]     A 

laipje  inoiike)  or  l)alK)on.  Arhnlr.nut. 
MA'NTLE,m4ii'tl,  s.  [maiit.  II   Welsh.]     A  kind  of 

cloak  or  garment.  Hayivard. 
To  MA'NTLE.miii'il.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

cloak;  to  cover.  Sfinks. 
To  MA'NTLE,  mln'tl,  v.  n — 1.  To  spread  the  wings 
as  a  hawk  in  plcaJiirs.  Milton.— 2.  To  joy;  to  revel. 
S/iemrr.—3.  To  be  expanded;  to  spread  luxuriantly. 


—4.  To  gaihtr  any  thing  on  the  surface;  to  froth. 
Pope.— 5.  To  ferment;  to  be  in  sprightly  agitation. 
Smith.— 6.  To  Bush  with  resentment. 
MA'XIOLOGY,    niin'tdi-lo-ji,    s.    [from    XavTacor 

»nd  Koy.c,  Gi-.]     Gift  of  propheC) .  Guthrie. 
MA'XTUA,  m4ii'ishi-J,  ..     A  lalyS  gown.  Pofie. 
MA'Ni'UAMAKER,maii'ti-nii-l.dr.s.[mantuaand 
maker.]    One  who  makes  gowns  for  women.  Audi- 
son. 
MA'XUAL,  min'i-il,a.    [maniialis.  Lat.]— 1.  Per- 
for.ued    by    the   band.  Drydcu.—Z.    XSiA    by    the 
IkiikI.  Clarendon. 
MA'NUAL.  niii/ii-il,  s.  A  small  book,  such  asjmay 

be  earritd  in  th«  hand.  Stillingfleet. 
MANU  BIAL,  nia-nft'bi-il,a.  [iiianubia;,  Lat.]     Be- 

longintj  10  spoil;  taken  in  war. 
MANU'BRIUM,  ma-ni'br^am,  s.  [Latin.]    A  ban- 

die. 
MANUDU'CTION;  mJn-nfi-dak'shftn.s.  [nianuduc- 
tio,  Latin.]     Guidance  by  the  hand.  Brown.  South. 
MANUFA'CTORY,   min-iak-tui-i,  s.       A    place 

where  a  manuf'actoi-j  is  carried  on.  Guthrie. 
MANUFA'CTLRE,  min-n6-flk'ts!iiie,  s.    [manus 
and  facio,  I«at.] — 1.  'I'he  practice  of  making  any 
piece  of  workmanship.— 2.  Anj-  thing  made  by  art. 
■iddison. 
To   MANUFA'CTURE,   miii-ni-f3k'tshir. ,   v.   a. 
[manut'actiir  r,  French.]     To  make  by  art  and  la- 
biKir;  to  tarn    liv  sv'.rkinai>ibi|). 
MANUFA'CTURER,  i.,Ji.-/.i\-ii..'t5h6-rar,  s.  [ma- 
nufaetuiier,  Fr.]     A  wcrkman;  an  artilicfr.  U'liils. 
To  MANUMI'SE,  man'ni-mlze,  v.  a.  [maniintitto, 

Latin.]     To  set  free;  to  dismiss  from  slavery. 
M-VXUMI'SSXON,   miii-ni-mfsh'fln,  s.    [manumis- 
sion, Fr.  manumissio,  Lat.]   The  act  of  pving  li- 
berty to  slaves.  Brown. 
To  MANIMI'T,  man-iiii-mit',  v.  a.    [manumitto, 

I.Mt.]     I'o  release  from  slavery.  Dryden. 
MANU'RABLE.  mi-nft'ra-bl,   a.    [from   manure.] 

Capable ot  cultivation.  Hale. 
MANU'R  A(JE,  niiii-i'i-ilg-e.  s.  [from  manure.]     Cul- 

tivr.iiiiii.  ll'anttr'f  Alhiun's  England. 
MANU'RAN'CE.  ma-ui'rans,  s.     [from   manure.] 

Agrieiiltun  ;  cultivation.  Spenser. 
To  iMANU'RP",,  n>a-ii^r. ',  v.  a   [manouvrer.  French.] 
—1.  'I'o  cultivate  by  manual  labour.  Milton.— 2.  To 
duiii^,  to  fitfeii  with  composts. 
MANU'RE,  ma-iiire',  s.  [ti-om  the  verb.]    Soil  to  be 

laid  (111  lands.  Dryden. 
MANU'RSMEN'I",  ini-nire'mJnl,  s.  [from  manure.] 

Cultivation; imjirovei.ent.  IVutlon. 
MANU'RER,iiia-iii'iAr,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  He  who 

luaimres  land;  a  husbandman. 
.MA'NL'SCRIPT,  min'i-skriiit,  s.  [maniiscriptum, 

Lstiii.]     A  Ixiok  written,  not  printed.  H'otton. 
MA'NWO()D,miii-w6dd',  a.  [man  and  wood,  old  a.] 

Mad  after  men.  Si<tiu-y. 
M.V'NY.    mlii'i>6     a.    comp.   mure,    siiperl.   most. 
[iiwuiig,  Saxon.] — 1.  Consisting  of  a  great  nimiber; 
Miimei'ous.  Dij^by. — 2.  iMarking  number  indefinite. 
E.xodiis. 
MA'NY,  niSn'ti^,  s.— 1.  A  multitude;  a   company;  a 
great  number;  people.  Sprnscr. — 2.  Many  is  used 
much  in  composition. 
MANYCO'LOURED, mSn'ni-kx^l-lilrd, a. [many  and 

colour]  "  Hanng  many  colours.  Donne. 
MANYCO'RNERED,  n.Jn'ni-kii^nfliil,  a.    [many 
and   turner.]     Polygonal;  having   many   cornera. 
Dryden. 
MANVHF/ADED,  min'n4-hjd-d?d,  a.    [many  and 

head.]     Having  many  lit  ads.  Sidnci/. 
MANYLA'NGUAGED,       mJn-n^iaiig'gwidjd,      n. 
[many  and   language.}    Having  many  languaipK. 
I'o'te. 
MANYPE'OPLED.  ni5ii-n4-pi4'pld,  a.     [many  and 

peoph-.]     Numii-ousl\  iiopidoiis.  Sandys. 
.MANYTrMES.jiiSn'i  j-ilniA.  [an  adverbial  phrase.] 

Often;  fre(|uemlv.  Addison. 
MAP,  iiiip,  s.  [.mippa,  low  Latin.]     A  geographical 
piciur.  (Ill  wliich  I  iiids  and  seas  are  d  lineated  ac- 
conling  to  the  longitude  and  latitude.  Sidticy. 
To  MAP,  iiiAp,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  'I'o  delineate; 

to  set  down.  Sbaks. 
MA'PLE  </■«;.  mi'pl,s.    A  tree.  Mtrtimer. 
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JIA'PPRRV,  loAp'pftr-i,  s.  [IVom  map.]     The  art  of 

planning  and  desifpiing.    S/iaks. 
To  MAK,  mir,  v.  a.   [amyyipan,  Saxon.]  To  injure; 

to  spoil;  lohiiri;  to  inisi'liii'l'  to  dauiut^c.  Dnii/en. 
MARASA'THA,  »Av-i-nhh'%,  s.  [Syriack.]  it   was 
a  form  ofilenouncinf;  ui-anntliematizing  among  tlie 
Jews.  Si.  Paid. 

MARA'SMUS,  nji-i-Jz'infts,  s.  [Ma/)i!r,«oc.]  A  con- 
juiniition,  in  wliicli  iwrsons  waste  much  of  llair 
siihst'.i  Hue.     Qtiincij. 

MARAU'DErT"  ni£-i-iw-dfir,  [manjudeur,  Fr.]  A 
soldier  that  roves  in  search  of  plunder.  Ash. 

MA'RBLE,  niir'bl.s.  [niarhre,  Vv.  niainior,  Latin.] 
—1.  Sioue  nsi-d  in  statut'S  and  eles;«nt  bnildings,  ca- 
pobl'  of  a  bright  polish.  Lorke,—2.  Li^tle  balls  of 
niarbleor  clay  with  which  children  play.  ArlnUli- 
110'.— 3.  A  stone  remarkable  for  tJie  sculpture  or  in- 
scription; .IS,  ihe  Oxtotd  mar/jirs. 

MA'RHLE,  niar'bl,  a.— 1.  Made  of  marble,  leaner. 
—2.  Variegated  like  marble.  Sidiiey. 

To  MA'RBLE,  n.ar'bl,  v.  a.  [marbr.  r,  Fr.  fi-om  the 
noun.]  To  variegate,  or  vein  like  marble. 

MA'RBLt^BREASTI-.D,   niii-'bl-brgst-id,   a.  Proof 

aifHiiist  comtship.     Shaks. 
JlA'RIiLE-CON.STAX  r.    mar'bl-kon-stint,  a.    As 
imp.  n  ti'able  iis  marblr.     S.'.nks. 

MARBLEHI/ARIKU,  mat'bl-han.Jd,  n.  [marble 
and  heart.]  truel;  rsensibk:  hard-hearied. 

MA'RCASITK,.mir'ki-,ife,  s.  The  »//onfl«<c  is  a 
hard  fossil,  oCa  lirii,'ht  glitt.  lin^  apixai-anee.  There 
areoTily  three  liistiiut  species  of  it;  one  of  a  bright 
gold  eoliiiM-,  anotlier  of  a  brl(jht  silver,  and  the 
third  of  a  dead  white:  the  silvt  ry  one  seems  lo  be 
peculiarly  meant  by  tli'-  writersun  the  MaUria'Mc- 
d'-cci.  Manatite  is  fixtiuent  in  Cornwall,  w  here  the 
workmen  call  it  niKudick.     /////. 

MARCH,  nijrish,  s  [from  M.-ir«.]  The  thiid  month 
ol  the  year.     Pcncltam. 

To  MAR"CH.nia;t  h,  v.  n.  [marcher,  Fr.]— I.  To 
move  ill  military  form.  Sluihs —z.  To.  walk  in  a 
grav.\,d-  liberate,  I, rstatil)  manner.  S'utncij.  Davks. 

To  MARCH,  mirtsh,  v.  a.— 1.  To  pot  in  military 
movement.  Boyle.— 2.  To  bring  in  regular  proces- 
sion.    Prior. 

MARCH,  mirtsh,  s.  [niarche,  Fr]— 1.  Movement; 
journey  of  soldiers.  Blavkmore.—2.  Grave  and  so- 
hmn  walk.  Pope,—i.  Deliberate  or  labori  us  w.ilk. 
AdUis.—A.  Si^fiials  to  move.  KnoUfis.—S.  Marc/wi; 
without  singuhir.  Borders;  limits;  contiius.  Davits, 

MA'RCHEK,  n.arish'tlr,  s.  [(ro.ii  maieheur,  Fr.] 
President  (.fi  be  marches  or  lH)itl  ri.  Davies. 

MA'RCHIONESS,  mir'tsl.iin-Js,  s.  The  wife  of  a 
niaripiis.    Shaks. 

MA'UCHPANl':,  miruh'pAT  e,s.  [niassipiine,  Fr]  A 
kiiul  of  swiet  liread.     Siiln  ij. 

MA'KCTD.niir'sid,  a.  [marci'dus,  Lai.]  Lean;  pining; 
withered.     Dryiltn. 

MA'RCOUR,  mir'l.ir,  s.  [aiarcor,  Lat.]  Leanness; 
the  state  of  withering;  waste  of  flesh,   hrtnvii. 

MARE,  miiv,  s.  [niape,  Saxon.]— 1.  I'he  female  of  a 
horse.  Dri/(/eu.—2.  Akind  ol  torpor  or  stagnation 
which  seems  to  press  the  stomach  with  a  weight;  llie 
ni!;ht  hag.     Drauion, 

MA'RE.'iCHAL,mii^shai,s.  [mareschal,  Fr.]  A  chief 
commander  of  an  army.    Prior. 

MA'RGARITE,  m.\r'(;J-rlte,  s.  [margarila,  Latin.] 
A  pearl.  Pmchain. 

MA'RGARri'KS,  mir-gi-rltes, s.  An  herb. 

MAHfiEj  mirje.  ") 

MA'R(i/<N-l',  mJr'jint.   )-s. 

MA'HGIN',  mXi-'jln,       J 
[margo,  Latin.]—!.   'Ihe    border;   the  brink;  the 
edge;  the  w  rge.  S]i€iiscr.—i.  The  txlge  of  a  page 
left  blank.  Haminoiul.—3.  The  edge  of  a  wound  or 
soiv.     Sharp, 

MA'UGINAL,mJr'j4-nJl,a.  [marginal,  Fr.]  I'laccd, 
or  written  oi<  the  margin.  Halts. 

MA'RGINATKD,  mar'|4-n.A-ti<l.  a.  [margiuatus, 
Lat.]  Having  a  nurgiu. 

MA'RGKAVE,  mii-'grivc,  s.  [maix-k  ami  grufi". 
Germ.]     ."V  title  of  soveifigniy. 

MA'RGRAVINE,  mlr-gri-vAin',  s.  A  female  title 
acquin  d  by  marrving  a  Mart;riive. 

MA'RIi.  1  S,  mlr're-Sts,  s.    A  kind  of  violet. 


MA'RIGOLD,  mSr'ri-gild,  s.  [Mary  and  jold.]    A 

yi  Mow  (lower.    CUimrlnnri. 
To  MA'RINATK,  mai-'ii-nitc,  v.  a.  [mariner,  Fr.] 

To  salt  hsh,aml  then  preserve  them  in  oil  or  vine- 

g..r.     Kiufi. 
MARl'NE,  ma-reen',  a.  [uiariiius,  Latin.]  Belonging 

lo  the  seji.     Il'uoihvnrd. 
MARl'NE,  n>il-ri4n',s.  [la  marine,  French.]- 1.  Sea 

artaii-s.  Arlmthiiot.—2.  A  suldiir  taken  on  shipboard 

to  Ik-  employed  iu  descents  upon  the  land. 
MA'RINER,  mar'rln-fir,  s.  [from  mare,  Lat.]  A  sea- 
man; a  sailor.     Snifi. 
MA'RJOR  AM,  mir'.ffli--fim,  s.  [marjorann,  Latin.]  A 

fragrant  plant  of  luany  kimls.     p'ecrham, 
MA'UISH,  mar'ish,  s.  [marais,  Fnnch.]     A   bog-  • 

fen;  a  swamp;  watei-y  ground.    Sandys. 
M A'RISH  ,rair'lsh,  a.  Morish;  fenny; boggy;  swampy. 

Bacon. 
MA'RITAL,  mSi-'re-tal,  s.  [maritus,  Lat.]  Pertaiainp 

to  a  husliaiul.    Aylifft. 
MA'RITATEU,   niii-'ri-ti-tSd,     a.   [from    maritus 

Lat.]  Having  a  husband.  ' 

MARl'TIMAL,  mS-rit'ic-mil,^     . 
MA'RITIME,  m4i^r^-iim.         j"* 

[maritimus,  Latin.]—!.  Performed  on  the  sea;  nui- 

rine.  Rakish.— 2.  Uelating  to  the  sea;  naval.  IVat- 

ton.— 3.  Bordering  on  the  sea.  Chapman.  Mikon. 
MARK,  mirk,  s.  [marc,  Welsh.]— i. A  token  by;  which 

any  thing  is  known.- 2.  A  stamp;   an  im])ression. 

Addison.— 3.  A  priiof;  an  evidence.  Arljuthnot.-i. 

Notice  taken.— 5.  Conveniency  of  notice.  Carnv. 

0.  Any  ihingat  which  a  missile  wea|>on  is  directed. 
i>flv(e.f— 7. 'I'he  evidence  oC  a  horse's  age.  Bacon, 
-S.lMargtic,  French.]  License  of  rcprisals.—y,  A 
sum  ij.  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence.  Camden.— 
to.  A  character  made  by  those  who  cannot  write 
their  names.  Dryden. 

To  MARK,   mirk,    v.   a.  [merken,  Dut.    meapcan, 

Saxon.]— I.  'I'o  impress  with  a  token  or  evidence.— 

2.  To  n4)ie;  to  take  notice  ot. 
To  MARK,  mirk,  v.  n.    To  note;   to   take  notice. 

D  ydin. 
MA'KKER,  mirk'Sr,   s.  [from  mark.]— 1.  One  that 

puts  a  mark  on  any   thing.— 2.  One  that  notes,  or 

takes  notice. 
MA'RKET,  mii^kit,  s.  [ancientlj;  wiitteBmercat.of 

mtrcatus,  Lat.]— 1.  A  piiblick  time  of  buying  and 

selling.  Syjenwr.— 2.  Purchase  and  sale.   Temple.— 

j.  Rate;  price.  Dryden. 
To  MA'RKET,  mii-'klt,  v.  n.  To  deal  at  a  market; 

to  buy  or  sell. 
MA'UKE  T-BELL,  mii-kit-bSl',  s.  [market  and  bell.] 

'1  lie  bell   lo   give  notice  that  trade   may  begin  in 

the  market.     Shaks, 
MA'RKEI-CROSS,  mir-kll-kros',  s.   [market  and 

cross.]  A  cross  setupwheiv  the  market  is  held. 
MA'RKET-DAY,  mir-kltnli',  s.   [market  and  day.] 

The  day  on  which  things  are  publickly  bought  and 

sold.     Adilisui:. 
MA'RKEl'-FOLKS,    mir'kit-foks,  s.  [market   and 

folksj  People  that  com  -  to  the  market.     S/itikt, 
MA'RKE  r-.MAN.  ii,i,'klt-in4n,  s.  Cue  who  gwj  to 

the  market  to  sell  orbuv.     Sicift. 
MA'RKET-PLACK,  inii-^kh-plise,  s.    [market  and 

place.]     Place  where  the  market  Is  held.    Sidtieti. 
MA'RKEI-.PRICE,   mar'kic-prjs.-. ) 
MA'RKET-RAi  E,  mii^klt-.ite,     S'- 

[market  and  price  or   rate-]    Ihe  price  at    which 

any  thing  is  curivntly  sold.     Lurkc. 
MA'UKE  l- TOWN,  mij'klt-tiAn',  s.    A  town  that 

has  tlie  piivilegeof  a  suited  market;  nut  a  village. 

Cai/.  ° 

MA'RKErAHLE.  mii-'klt-a-bl,  a.  [from  market.]- 

1.  Such  as  mav  be  sold;  such  liir  which  a  buyer 
may  be  found.  Shaks.— 2.  Current  in  tlie  market. 
Orray  o/' Pirtt/.    . 

M.VUKMAN.mirk'mlu,     7 
.MA'RKSMA.N.  mi.ks'man,  l  *" 

[mark  and  man.]     A  man   skilful  to  hit  a  mark. 

llerhcrl, 
MARL, mSrI,  s.  [marl.   Welsh;  niergel,  Dutch.]    A 

kind  of  clay,  vi  hich  is  fit,  .-nd  of  a  moio  enriching 

quality.     Ou'iity, 
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T»  MARL,  mirl,  v.  a.  [from  the  nouu.]    To  manui-e 

with  marl.    Child. 
To  MARL,  marl,  v.  a.  [from  marline.]  To  fasten  the 

sails  with  marline. 
.  MA'RLINE,  niii'lln,  s.  [meapn,  Skhmer.']    Long 

wivathi-i  oi  nntwi  steil  heiiip  (lip|>e(l  in  pitch,  uith 

which  caD'es  are  guardeil.  Drtjdiii. 
MA'KI.INKSPIKE,  ma/lin-splkc.  s.  A  small  piece 

of  ii-on  lor  fastening  ropes  together. 
MA'KLVI'J",  mirrpil,  s.  [marl  anil  pit.]  Pit  out  of 

whith  marl  is  dug.     H^oodwanl. 
MA'KLY,  nii'-'l^,  a.  [from  muri.]  Abouniling  with 

marl.     Mortimer. 
MA'KMALADE,  niji-'m J-liile,  7 
MA'KMAtET,  mai-'ma.lJt,       5  " 

[inarnielade,  French.]  The  pulp  of  quinces  Jjoiled 

into  a  consistence  with  snpar. 
MARMORATION,    mSi- iii-ri'shftn,   s.   [marmov, 

I.atin.]  Incrustation  witli  inarhK-. 
MARMO'REAN,  ni5.r-mJ-r4-lln,  a.  [marinoreus,  La- 
tin.] Made  ot  marolf. 
MA'RMOSET,  niar.mi-zSt',j  s.  [marmouset,  Fr.]   A 

small  monkey.    Siinks. 
ilARMO'T,         I  n,i,..,„ax,/  „.  ritallan.! 

The  mirmoWo, or  mus  alpinus,  is  as  big  or  bigger 
than  a  rabbit,  which,  absconding  all  winter,  doth 
live  upon  its  own  fat-     Rwj. 

MAROO'NING,  nii-r86n-ing,  s.  The  barbarous  act 
of  setting  a  person  on  slioi-e  where  there  are  no  in- 
habitiuits.    As/is  Diet. 

MA'RqUETRY,  raar'k6t-rj,  s.  [marqueterie,  Fr.] 
Chequf rid  work;  work  inlaid  with  variegation. 

MA'RQUIS,  mii-'kwls,  s.  [marquis,  French.]— r.  In 
England  one  of  the  second  order  of  nobility,  next 
in  rank  to  a  duke.— 2.  Marquis  is  used  by  SImks. 
for  marchioness, 

MAR'qUISA TE,  mir'kwl/.-iti-,  s.  [ii.arqujsiit,  Fr.] 
The  stigniory  of  a  marquis. 

MA'RIi,ER,map-r&r,  s.  [from  mar-]  One  who  spoils 
or  hurts.     Asclirii:. 

M.VllRlAGE.  i!iar'r!d.|e.  s,  [nmrriage,  French.]— I. 
The  act  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman  for  lifd.  Tuy- 
lor.—2,  -itate  o!  perpetu'l  ui.ioi:. 

MA'KRIACiKABLK,  r.iii-'i^d)t-A-bl.  a.  [from  mai-- 
riage.]— 1.  Fit  for  wedlock;  of  age  to  be  married.- 
2.  C.ipble  of  union.     Milton. 

MAR'UlED,  mir'rid,  a.  [from  marn-.]  Conjugal; 
connubial.     Drydn}. 

MA'RROVV,  niJr'ri,  s.  [mejij;,  Saxon.]  The  liones 
have  either  a  large  cavity,  or  are  full  of  litll.-  d  !!<• 
in  both  the  one  and  the  other  there  is  an  oleagt- 
Tious  substanci-,  called  mqrroiv.  Oiiinnj. 

MA'RROWBONE.  mar'ro-.oiie,  s.  [bone  and  mar- 
row.]—I.  Bone  boil  d  for  the  mariviw.- 2.  In  bur- 
lesque language,  the  kmes.  L^Esltiiiige. 

MA'RROWFAT.  m^r-ro-lit.  s.  A  kinil  of  pea. 

MA'RROWLft.SH,  m,^r'r6-l&s,  a.  [from  marrow.] 
Void  of  marro'.v.    Shaks. 

To  MA'RKY,  ml/-rJ,  v.  a,  [mi'rier,  French.]— 1.  To 
join  a  man  and  a  woman.  Gmj.—2.  To  dispose  ol 
in  marriage.  Bacoiu—i.  To  take  for  husband  or 
wif<'-  Slink.!, 

To  iMA'URY  mir'ri,v.  n.  To  enter  into  the  conjugal 
state.  S/inki, 

MA'KRY.  .i.ii'ii,  int.  or  ad.  [Its  meaning,  when 
any.  see;pis  to  !k-.]  V«  rily.  SImk .,  Mwh  ado, 

MA'RS,  iuars,  s.  One  dI'  the  |>laiiets.  Its  orbit  lies  he- 
t'vi-en  ih.it  of  thf  <■  rtli  and  Jupiter,  but  very  Ois- 
t  :nt  froiii  both.     4. '.'//n-f. 

MUISH.  mirsh,  "^   ^^.^^    j^,^   ,,„,„  ^^e  Sax. 

MA.V."a  I    ere, '.    .  n.  C/«s««. 

M  A  RSH,  iiiirsh.  s.  [mepfe,  Sa.xon.]  A  fen;  a  l>og;  a 
jwamp.  /)rniilnn. 

MARiiH-MAL''LOVV,mirsh.m4ri4,t.  [althiea,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

MARSH-MA'RintJLD,  mlrsli.mir'ii-go'''''-  Cpopu- 
lago.Lat.]  A  llower.      Diijdti. 

MA'RSHAL,  mir'ihJI.  s.  [mar:  scbnl,  Fr.]— 1.  The 
chie  olliccrofarms.  Slinks.-— 1.  An  officer  who  rf- 
gulates  combats  in  the  lists.  Dnidrn.—S,  Any  one 
who  x-egulates  rank  or  order  at  a  least-  Speruer.— 
t.  An  harbinger,  a  pursuivant.    Sidney, 


To  MA'RSHAL,  mar'shUl,  v.  a,  [fi-om  the  Boiin.-l. 
To  arrange;  to  i-aiiJt  in  order.  GlanviUe,—2.  To  lead 
as  an  harbinger.    S/iaks. 
MA'RSHALLER,  n.ir'sl.4l  ifir,  s.  [from   marshal.] 
One  tiiat  arranges;  one  tliat  ranks  in  order.  Trafip. 
MA'RSM\LSEA,    mi/shaui,  s.    [from    marshal.] 
The  prison  in    Southuark   belonging  to  the  mar- 
shal of  the  king's  household. 
MA'KSHALSHIP,  n.ai'shai-shlp,  s.  [from  marshal.] 

'I  he  office  of  a  marshal. 
MARSHE'Ll->E».mai.s(i-ii'dar.  s.  A  g-'lderrose. 
MARSHRO'CKET,   mirsh.rSk'U,  s.   A   species  of 

V  ati  p-eresses. 
MA'RSHY,   niirsh'i,  a.  [from    marsh.]— 1.   Boggy-; 
wet;    fenny;    swampy.  Drydrn.—'i.    Pitiduced  in 
marshes.  Brydoi. 
MART,  m^rt.  s.   [contracted  from   market.]— 1.' A 
place  of  piiblick  traffick.  Hooker.— i.  Bargain;  pur- 
chase and  sale.     Sliaks. — 3.  Letters  of  mart. 
To  MAUT,  milt,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  twffick; 
to  buy  or  si-ll.  S/iakg. 

To  MAR  TEL,  mii-'-tgl.v.  a.  [marteler, French.]  Td 
hammer.  Sp.  F.  O.  B.  IlL  C.  VII.  st.  42. 

MA'RrEN,mar'ifn,         > 

MA'RTERN,  mir'iarn,  j'' 
[marte,  Fr.]— I.  A  large  kind  of  weasel,  whose  fur  is 
much  valued.— 2.  [Martelet,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  swallow 
that  builds  in  houses;  a  martlet.  Peac/tam. 

MA'RTIAL,  mii-'shil,  a.  [martiaj  Fr.  martialis, 
Latin.]—!.  Warlike;  fi„'!iting;  given  to  war;  brave. 
Spenser.  Chajmuiti.—i.  Having  a  warlike  show; 
suiting  war.— 3.  Belonging  to  war:  not  civil.  Bacon. 
—4.  Borrowing  qualities  from  the  planet  Mars, 
Brown. — 5.  Having  parts  or  properties  of  iron 
which  is  called  Mnrsby  the  Chyiuists. 

MA'RTIAUST,  mir'shil-ist,  s.  [from  martial.]  A 
wairioiir;  a  fighter,    Houel 

MA'RTINGaL  nia,'(ln.gai,s.  [marlingale,  Fr.]    A, 
broad  str;ip  made  fast  to  the  girths  under  the  bell/  . 
of  a  horse,  and  running  betwetn  the  two  legs,  to 
fasten  the  other  end  under  the  noseband  of  <he  bri- 
dle. 

MAU'TLNMAS, mir'tln-mfls,  s.  [Martin  and  mass.] 
The  feast  of  St.  Martin;  the  eleventh  of  November, 
commoulv  martilnins  or  tnarllemass.     Tuisrr. 

MAR'TINET,  mii-'tin-Jt.  > 

MAR'TLET.mart'lJi.        5*" 
[martinet.  Fr.]  A  kind  of  swallow.    S/iaks, 

MA'RTINETS,  mar'iin-Jts,  s.  Small  liii.s  fastened 
to  the  Ipricb  of  the  saii,  to  brina  that  part  ol  the 
lev  till  which  is  next  to  the  yard  arm  close  up  to  the 
yaitl.    Bailey. 

MA'H  lYR,  mir'ifir.  s.  [|W*g7t'e  ]  One  who  by  his 
d.  ath  bears  witness  to  the  trutti.  Kiii:  C/iarles. 

To  MA'RTYR,  ir.ir'tflr,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]-l, 
I'o  put  to  death  for  virtue.— 2.  To  murder;  to  di- 
stroN .     Suckling. 

M/V'RTYRDOM,  mai^tfii^dflm,  s.  [from  maityr.] 
The  death  of  a  maityr;  tlie  honour  of  a  martjr. 
Hooker, 

To  MA'RTYRISE,  mili-tir-rize,  v.  a.  [mi rty riser, 
French.]  To  offer  as  a  sacrifice.  Sfiens.  Colin  Cloul. 

MARTY'  O'LOGY,  mir-ttir-rdl'lo-ji,  s.  [nmityrolo- 
gium,  Lat.]  A  register  ol  m  ityrs.    Stillinefleel, 

MAUTYRO'lOGIST,  mar-tftM-dl'lo-ilst.  s.  [marty- 
rolo'viste,  French.]  A  writer  of  martyrology. 

MA'UVK.L. mjr'v?!,  s.  [inerveiUc.  Fivnch.]  A  won- 
der; an\  thing  aslonisbiug,    S/taks. 

To  MA'R'vEL,  m^i'vSl.  v,  n.  [marveiller,  Fr.]  To 
woiidi-r;  to  be  astonishi'd.  S/mks, 

M.WtVEL  ot  Peru,  mar'vjl,  s.  A  flower. 

MA'KVELLOUS,  mar'vSl-li^s,  a.  [marveilleux, 
I'rench.]— 1.  Wonderful;  strange;  astonishing. 
S/iaks — 2.  Surpassing  cndit.  Pope,— 3.  T'le  mar- 
vellous is  any  tlii  f  exceeding  natural  power,  op- 
posed to  llie  prol/aMe. 

MA'HVKLLOUSLY,  mir'vJl-lfts-li,  ad.  [from  mar- 
vel,oiis.]     Wonderlully.    Clarendon. 

MA'RVELLOUSNESS,  mii-'vJl-lfis-nJs,  s.  [Irom 
iiiarvellons.]  Wonderfulness;straiigeiit's$;  astunislv 
ingiiess. 

MA'SCULINE,  mJs'kil-lin,  a.  [masculiii,  Fr.]— 1, 
Male;  not  female.  Millon.-i,  Resemblinff  man; 
virile;  not  soft;  not  effeminate.  Addison.— 3.  The 
tcender  appropriated  to  the  male  kind  in  any  word. 
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MA.SCI'LJNKLY,  mas'ki-lliili,  ail.    [from  mascu- 
line.]    Like  n  man.  Ben  Juuson. 
MA'SCUI.INKNESS,mas'ki"l-lln-n4s,s.  ClVom  mnscii- 

liiie.]     Manni*Ini(  ss;  iiiali-  ligiiiv  or  lulinnuur. 
MASH,  inlah,  s.  [niasihc,  Duicli.]— i.  Tlie  spate  bf- 
twet'ii  tiie  tlir-ails  of  »   ii'-t.     Ooiiiinoiily  written 
iiu'uli.  Morlhiier.—2.  Aii)  tliint;-  luiiiglocl  or  beaten 
loKetlier  into  an  iindisliii,c;uis!u  il  or  ronrnsed  body. 
— 3.  A  ini\t   re  ti)i-  alioi'se.  Mortimer. 
To  MASH,  II  4-,b,  V.  a.    [ii.iisclier,  French.]—!.  To 
btiit  into  a  confusfd  mass.  More— 2,  To  mix  malt 
aii.i  water  losrttlii-r in  bitwniff.  Murtimer. 
?.!ASK,  mask.  s.   [masque,  French.]— 1.    A  cover  to 
disguise  thi-  face;  a  visor. — 2.  Any  pretence  or  sulv 
tert^cffe.    Piioi: — 3.    A    festive    eptcrtainment   in 
which  liie  ciiiupany  is  niasked.  S.'iiiks.—i.  A  revel; 
a  piece  ornitninmVy.  Miltoit.—S,  A  draniatick  pei'- 
formaiice, written  in  a  tragitk  style  without  atteii- 
tiun  to  rules  or  probability. 
To  MASK,  niJsk.  v.  a.    [masquer,  French.]—!.  To 
disj^uise  with  a  mask  or  nsor.  Hoiiksi\—2.  lo  cover; 
to  hide.  Cra^haw. 
To  MASK,  niJsk,  v.  n.— 1.  To  revel;  to  play  the 

iiiMiiimer.  Prior,— 2-  'I'o  be  disjjuiseil  any  way. 
MA'SKER,  luisk'flr,  s.  [fi-oni  mask.]     One  who  re- 
vels ill  a  mask;  a  mummer.  Donne. 
MA'SOJf.  iiii'sn,  s.  [ma joii,  French.]  A  builder  with 

stone.  IVotfon. 
MA'SON'RV,  niA'sn-ie,s.  [masonerie.Fr.]    Thecr-ift 

or  performance  of  a  mason. 
MASQL'ERA'DE,  mas-ki^r-ride'.  s.    [from  masque, 
French.]—!.  A'diveision  in  which  tlie  company  is 
nin>ked.  i-'o/^e.— 2.  Disguis"-.  Fellon. 
To  MASQUERA'DJ'..  n.Js-kfii-iAde',  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]— 1.  To  f,'o  in  disi^uise:  V EiCrange.—2.  To 
asseiiil)!.-  in  mask?.  S.nff. 
MASQUERA'DER,  nia^kfir-vi'dBr,  s.  [from  iHas- 1 

quei-jd  ]  A  person  in  a  nmsk.  VEstrange, 
MASS,  milsj  s.  [masse,  I'reiicli.] — 1.  A  body;  a  lump; 
a  continuous  ijuinitiiy.  'Nni;lon.—2.  A  larg;e  quaii- 
titj.  Daviea.—Z.  Bulk;  vast  bo<ly.  Abbot.— i.  Conge- 
ries; assemblage  iiuiistiiict.  Drijd- — .'5.  Gtxiss  body; 
tfie  geiural.  Liry(lim.—f>.  [M/sun,  Lat.]  The  ser- 
vice of  the  Romish  church.  Atterbury. 
To  MASS.  mas,  v.  n.  [ironi  the  noun.]     To  celebrate 

iriass.  Hoo/<:tr. 
MA'SSACRE,    mas'sS-kfiiy    s.    [massacre,   Fr.]— I. 
Butchery;  iudiscriiiiiiiate  destruction. — 2.  Murder. 
S/uiks.    '  » 

Tn  MA'S.S.\CRE,  mas's^-kftr,  v.  a.  [massaerer,  Fr.] 
To  butcher;  to  slaughter  indiscriminately.  Decay  ij' 
Pk-ty,  AHerbiiry. 
MA'SSICOT,  ma»'s4-k6t,  s.  [French  ^1  Ceruss  cal- 
cined by  a  mod.  rate  degree  of  tire;  of  this  there  are 
three  sorts,  the  white,  the  yellow,  and  t'lat  o!  the 
goKlen  colour,  their  ditfertiice  arising  from  the  dif- 
feieiil  decrees  o  fire. 
MA'SslNESS,  mjs'si-n?s,  ) 

MA'SblVENESS,  mSs'siv-n^s  S 
[from  massy.]  Weight;  bulk;  ponderonsi'cs^.  HaJic- 
tvill. 
MA'SSIVE,  mis'slv,  1 
MA'SSY,  mjs'si,  5** 

[iiiassil,  Fr.]  Hefivy;  weighty;  ponderous;  balky; 
continuous.  Dnjr/en. 
MAST,  nilsi,  s.  [mast,  milt,  Fr.  mffft:,  Saxon.1— 1. 
The  b<  ;im  or  imst  raiseil  above  the  vessel,  to  which 
the  sail  is  ti\ed.  Dryilen.—2.  The  fruit  of  the  oak 
and  lieacli.  Bn  on. 
MA'STED,iiia%t'Jii,a.  [fi-oinmast.]    Furnished  with 

ina')iv.  I 

MA'Sl  ER,  mi'-.tflr,  ».  [imester,  Diiich;  maisire, 
Freiicli.]— 1.  One  who  has  servania;  opposed  toman 
orstrvaiil.  .S/iflA'j.- 2  A  director;  a  govfrnour.  Ec- 
clii/:.~i.  Owner;  pi-oprielor.  Drytten. — t.  A  loiil;  a 
ruler.  Gunrd'on.—i.  Chief;  head.  Shnk.u—  .  Pos- 
sessor. A(ltH.ion.—T.  Commander  of  a  trading  ship. 
Ascham.—i.Ont:  uncoHiroIed.  S/wjAj.— •).  An  ap- 
pellation of  respect.  S/takt.—lo.  A  young  gtinle- 
mnii.  Dryden. — 11.  One  who  teaches;  a  teacher. 
South — 13.  A  man  eniiiieiitly  skilful  in  ar.y  prac- 
tice or  science.  Dai'iec.—^S.  A  title  of  dignity  in 
the  universities:  as,  ;noj/er  of  arts. 
ToMA'STEB.mi'stdr.v.  a.  [from  thenoufl.]— l.To 
!ie  a  master  t«;torulf;  to  govern.— 2.  To  conquer; ' 


to  Overpower,     i'a/oniy.— 3.  lo  execute  with  skill. 

Union.  "■ 

.MA'S;j"EHDOM,  mi'stftiwlfim,  s.  [from  master.]  Do- 
minion; rule.  Simian. 
MA'Sl  ER-HANU,ii.ii'stfli'-li4nd,s.     The  hand  of  a 

man  eminently  skilful.    PoJJe. 
MA'.STEK-JES'I',   m^'siAr-j^st,   s.      Principal  jest. 

Hiiilih-aa. 
MA'S!  KR-KEY,  ma'stflr-ki,  s.      The  key   which 

opens  many  locks,  of  which  the  subordinate  key^ 

open  each  only  one.  Diyilen. 
MASTER-LEAVER,   nii'stflr-li-vftr,  s,    One  that 

leaves  or  deserts  his  master.  Shaks. 
MA'STER-SINKW,  ma'stfli-sln-ni,  s.  A  large  sinew 

that  surrounds  the  hougli,  and  divides  it  from  the 

bone  by  a  liullow  place,  where  the  wind-galls  are 

usually  seated..  Diet. 
MA'S  TER-STRING,  roa-stftr-strlng,  s.     Princiixil 

string. 
MA'STER-STROKE,  ma'stSr-stioke,  s.  Capital  ptr- 

tbrmaiice.  Blaehnore. 
MA'STEKLESS,  m4'slftr-lls,  a.   [from  master.]— l. 

Wanting  a  master  or  owner.  Spenser. — 2.  L'ngo- 

veriied;  unsubdued. 
MA'STERLINESS,  nii'stflr-li-iifs,  s.   [from  roaster- 


ad.    With  tl'.e  skill  of  a 


ly.]     Eminent  skil' 
IA'.S'lERf.V,  ma'stftr-lJ. 


MA': 

inasti  r.  S'haks. 
MA'S'lERLY',  m&'si5r-lj.  a.  [from  master.^—!.  Suit- 
able to  a  masier;aitfiil;skiltiil.— 2.  Impenous;  with 
the  sway  of  a  master. 
MA'STERPIECE,  ilS' tSr-p^se,  s.     [mast  r  and 
pieci .] — 1.  Capitnl  performance;  any  thing  done  or 
made   wiih  e.\tra<n-dinaty  skill.  Dnviei:—2.  Chief 
exc  lliiiee.  ClarcnrJ^n. 
MA'STERSHIP,  mii'star-ship,  s.  [fi-om  m.-.ster.]- 1. 
Domjiiiuiir  rule;  ])o\ver.— 2.   Superiority;   pre-emi- 
nence. Dryikri.—i.  Chief  work.  Dryi!cn.—A.  Skill; 
knowledge.  Shaks.~5.  A  title  of  ironical  respect. 
Sliaks. 
MA'STER-TKETH,   mS'sifir-lii//i,  s.  [master  and 

teeth.]     The  principal  tteth.  Bacon. 
MA'STERVVORT.  K.^'siflr-wfirt,  s.     A  pinnt. 
MA'STERY',  ma'stfir-i,  s.  [from  master.]— 1.  Pomi- 
rion;  rule,  /fo/e/ij/i.- 2.  S- ■ieriorit\;  pre-en>iiience. 
VEstranvie.—S.  Skill.  Tillo'.son.—4.  Attaii-ment  of 
skill  or  power.  L'l  ke.     ^ 
MA'Si  FUL,  m^st-ffll,  a.  [from  mast.]    Abounding-  in 

mast,  or  fruit  ofo.ik,  Inich  or  chestnut. 
MASTICA'TION,  luas-ti-ki'shfln,  »,     [r-iasticatio, 

Lai.]     T\w  act  of  cl-cwiiig.  ;.'•  y. 
MA'STICAl  ORY,  nias'i^-lii-'Sr-J,  s.  [masticatoire, 
Fr  ]  A  nil  dicine  to  lie  chew  ed  only,  not  swallowed. 
Baton. 
MA'SIICH,  mSs'tlk,  s.  [mastic  Fr.]— !.  A  kind  of 
gum  gaihtrwl  fro:i.  trees  of  the  same  name.  W »f- 
H.on.— 2.  A  kind  of  morlar  or  cement.  JMison. 
MA'STICO  f,  masti-kdi,  s.     See  MASSICOT. 
M.\'SriFF',    luAs'tlf,  s.   mastives,    plural,    [masrin, 
Fitnch.]     A    dog  of   the    largest    size,    bandog. 
S/Jcmer. 
MA'STLESS,  mSst'lJs,  a.  [fi-oni  mast.]     Bearing:  no 

mast.  Dryilctu 
MA'S  ILIN,  n,i-'l}ii,s.    MLted  com;  aa,  w.beat  and 

rye.  Tmser. 
MA  r,  n.ai,  5.  [me!. ere,  Sason.]     A  ttNture  of  sedgi , 

flag,  or  rushes.  Carao. 
To  MAT.  ui.dt,  V.  a.  [Iium  the  nqun]— 1.  To  cover 
wiili  mats.  Evelyn— 2.  To  twist  together;  to  join 
like  a  milt;  tu  weuve  ;rrosslv.  Drnylon. 
MA'l'ADORE,  mll'a-tloiv,  s.  [maUidore,  Sp.inish.l 

A  haiiM  of  cards.  Pi/m: 
M.l'TACHlS.    ni.\l'4-shln,   s.     [French.]    An   old 

dance. 
MATCH,  inAi<ih,  <.  [mech^,  Fi\  nch.' — 1.  Any  Ihinrv 
that  eatek-s  fire.  Hacon. — 3.  A  eoiiiesi;  a  g:iim . 
S,'iak.\:—  >.  Oiieequ-.l  to  another;  one  nblcto  Coe.tt't 
with  anoiher.  ii'o^e."s.-~l.  (  ne  who  suits  or  ihIIi"; 
with  another.—  .  A  mnriiaije.  .S'/iatj. — rt.  One  to  be 
married.  Clarrmion. 
To  MATCH,  niAtih.  v.  a.  ['rom  the  noun.]— !•  To  he 
equal  tu.  Shaiis.—2.  To  sliiw  an  equal.  Sout/i.—3  . 
To  equal;  to  ojipose.  Mi!ton.—i.  To  sui*;  to  piti- 
porlion.  7?i}.<-c*.i'!<tj.— 5.  Tomarri :  t-'  ;:  >  e  in  m»f 
riiige.  Dcrmr. 


>IyVT 


MAb 


;lile,  llr,  fill,  at;-mi,  nvfel;  pine,  pin;- 


7>  MA  rCH,milsli,  v.  n.— 1.  To  ho  inarri«l.  Sidneij. 

— ;!.  To  suit; to  propoi-iionato;  totally. 
MA  TCHABLE,  iii4tsli'a-bl,  a.    [IVom  niatth.j— 1. 
Suitable;  equal;  lit  to  be  joined.  Spenser.— 2.  Coi- 
refspondent.  IVuahvaril. 
MA'rCHLKSS,niatsli'l?s,a.  [IVom  match.]  Without 

an  equal,  tl^ailer. 
MA'TcnLF,SSl,Y,mltsli'les-14,a(l.  In  aiuannernot 

tj  be  c<iiialle<l. 
MA'TCHLESSNESS,  matsb'tes-nfis,  s.  [from  inatcli- 

less.]     State  of  being  without  an  equal. 
MA'TCHMAKER,  ra4tsh'm4-k«iv,    s.     [match  and 
raakci'.]— t.One  who  contrives  marriages.  Hudibras. 
— 2.  One  who  makes  matches  to  hum. 
MATE,  mite,  s.    [maca,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  husband  or 
wile.  Spcii.—2.  A  companion,  male  or  female.  Mu'- 
ton.— 3.  The  male  or  female  of  animals.  Milton.— 
4.  One  that  sails  in  the  sanje  ship.  Roscemrnon. — 5. 
One  that  eats  at  the  same  table. — 6.  The  second  in 
subordination;  as,  llic  ninstei''s  mate. 
To  MATE,  luite,  v.  a.  [from   tlie    no\in.]— 1.    fo 
niatcli;    to  inarrj.   SpeniCi:—2>  To  Ih-  equal  to. 
Drydcti. — .-.  'I'o  uppose;  to  equal.  S/iaks.—4.  [^Mnt- 
ter,  Fr.]     To  subinie;  tu confound;  to  crush.  Ulinks. 
MATE'RIAL,    B.4-t^'ri-ill,    a.    [materiel,   Fr.]— 1. 
Consisting;  of  matter;  corpoival;  not  sxnrituuU  Da- 
vien. — 2.  Imporiuni;   momentous;   essential.   Whii- 
fipe. 
Tu  MATE'RIALIZE,  mi-ti'ri4l-lice,  v. a.  [froiu  ma- 
terial.]    To  i-egi.rd  as  mailer.  Ifciirs  Inquiry, 
MATE'RIALS,  mi-li'ri-al/,  s.    The   substance  of 

w  liieh  any  tiling  is  made.  Bn.vji). 
>lATE'RlALIST,ma-tc'ri4l-Kt,  s.  [iVom  material.] 

One  who  denies  spiritual  .substances.  Dri/den. 
MA'l  ERIA'LITY,  nia-t^r4-al'i-t4,  s.    [liiaterialite, 
Fr.J     C'<irjioreit)-;  niaterial  existence;  not  spiritiiali- 
tv.  Difi'.i^. 
MATE'KIALLY,ma-t^'rJ4l-e,  ad.  [from  material.] 
—1.  In  llie  state  of  matter.  Boyle. — 2.  Not  formally. 
SuMh.-S.  Importantly;  essentially.  Spenser. 
MATK'RIALNESS,  mi-ti'ri-ai-njs.  s.  [from  mate- 
rial.!    State  of  beinl?  material;  impoitance. 
MATE'RIATE.  ral-ti'ri-ite,  7 

MATE'RlATED,ma-l4'rJ-i-t£d,   S"' 

[materiaius,  Lat.]    .Consistinj;  o''  matter. 
MAIKRIA'TION,  ma-tJ-ri-i'shfin,  s.    [from  mate- 
ria, I.aiin.]     The  act  orforming  matter. 
MATE'RXAL,  m3-t£i-'nil,  a.  [luaterne.  Fr.   matei-- 
nus,  LiU.]     Motherlyi  befiuiiig  or  pertaining  to  a 
mother.  Dryden. 
MATE'KXITY,   iii4-t?r'ni-tJ,    s.    [from   man  riuis, 

La'in.]     The  charact  r  or  relation  uf  a  mother. 
..MAT-FELON,  mat'fJi-fin,   s.    A   s])ceies  ot    kiiaii- 

weed. 
MAIh'EMA'TlCAL,  ma?/;-^mat'i-kai,  7 
MATHEMA'TICK,  m4^//-i-i,iat'tlU,         5^- 
tmatliom:iiieus,  Latin.]     Considered  according-  to 
the  doctrine  ol'>the  mat  l>eniaticiaiis.  Doilimn- 
AL\THEMA'TICALLY,     mar/j-i-miit'ti-kai-i,   ad. 
[from  mathcmatick.]  According  tu  the  luwsoftlie 
mathematical  sciences.  Briiltnj. 
MATHE:\IATrClAN,  ma(/,-i-m4-tisli'an,  s.   [ma- 
thcniaticus,  Lat.]     A  man  versed  in  the  mathema- 
ticks,  .-iddisiin. 
MATHEMA'TICKS,     m&l/i-h-m&t'tlks,     s.     If'-''-- 
6»|W«7'KH.l    That  science    which     contemplates 
whatcvi  r  is  capable  of  being  numbered  or  n.ca- 
sured.  Hurri"- 
^lA'THl'.S,  mi'//j7^-s.    An  herb.  Ainsrtvorth. 
MArHK'SlS,ma-</i4'sls,s.  ll^u^VTI;.-]  The  doctrine 

orniathematicks. 
MA'TIN,  mAl'tlii,  a.  rmatine,  Fr.]  Morning;  used  in 

the  morniii|>:.  Miilnu. 
MA'TIN,  mSt'iln,  s.     Morning.  Shnks. 
MA'TIM),  mdl'tln/.,  «.  [inatines,  Fr.]  Moniing  wor- 
ship. Clravelnnd.  Slillirie/irrl. 
flA'TKASS,  nii'trji.  s.  [uiatras.  Fr.]     A  cliyinical 
glass  veitel  Ujiide  lor  iii;;e3tioii  or  distilliitiuu,  b<  iiig 
'omi:tiir<-i  bellied  and   <."meiin^e5  rising  gradually 
Uipr-r  into  a  conical  figure.  (J-inry. 
M.ViKICK.   nii'iri.'-     -    i  matrix,  Lau]— 1.    Ihe 
womb:  tlif  eavilT  where  the  rtPtus  is  fornicd.  Ba- 


con.—2.  A  mould;  that  which  fives  lona  t» 
something  enclosed,  U'oodumrd. 
MA'IRICIDF:,  niAl'tr^-side.  s.  [matricidium,  Lat.] 
—1.  Slaughter  ol'  a  mother.  Br(nvn.—2.  A  mother- 
killer. 
To  MA'JRl'CUI.ATE,  mi-trlk'iVlate,  v.  a.  [from 
matriculo,  Lat.]  To  enter  or  admit  to  a  member- 
ship  of  the  univei-sities  of  England.  Ifalton. 

MAiUI'CULAlE,  ma-trik'6-lAle.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]  A  man  matriculated,  .irlnit/iiu/t. 

MATRICULA'TION,  ma-trlk'u-li-shfin,  s.  [fi-om 
nialriculate.]  The  act  of  matricidaling.  Ayliffe. 

MATRIMO'NIAL,  mit-tri-mo'ni-ai,  a.  [matrimo- 
nial, Fr.]  Suitable  to  maniage;  peilaining  to  mar- 
riage; connubial;  nuptial;  hvmeneal;  hridal,  Dry- 
den. 

MAIK IMO'NI ALLY,  m4t-tr4-;,i6'ni-4l-i, ad. J[from 
matrimonial.]  According  to  the  manner  or  laws 
of  niarriage.  Ayliffe. 

MA'TRIMONY,  ina'tri-mi\n-J.  s.  [matrimonium, 
Lat.]  Marriage;  the  nuptial  state.  Com.  Prayer. 

MA'TRIX,  ma'u-iks,  s.  [Lat.  niairice,  Fr.]  Womb; 
a  place  where  any  thing  is  generated  or  formed. 
Bro-wn. 

JIA'TRON,  ma'trfin,  s.  [matrone,  Fr.]— 1.  An  el- 
derly lady.  Taller.— 2.  An  old  woman.  Pope. 

MA''rRONAL,  mSl'vo-nil,  or  ma-tro'nal,  a.  [ma- 
ironalis,  Latin.]  Suitable  to  a  matron;  constituting 
a  matron.  Bfion. 

]\IA'lRONLY,mJ'trfin-li,  a.  [matron  and  like.]  El- 
dnh;  ancient.  VEstrnnge. 

MATKO'SS.  ma-tros',  s.M/70oj,fff  are  a  sort  of  soldi- 
ers next  in  degree  under  the  gunners,  who  assist 
about  the  guns  in  traversing,  sponging,  firing  aud 
hiading  them.  Bailey. 

MA'TTER,  mat'lfir,  s.  [materia,  Lat.]— 1.  Body; 
substance  extended.  Nnvtoii.—2.  Matenals;  that  of 
which  any  thing  is  composed.  Bacon. — 3.  Subject; 
tiling  treatedi  TiUolsm.—A.  Ihe  nliolc;  the  very 
thing  supposed.— S.  Afi'air;  business:  in  a  familiar 
sense.— 6.  Cause  of  disturbance.  Shnks.-T.  Sub- 
ject of  suit  or  complaint.  Acts.—i.  Import;  conse- 
Viuence;  imjioitanc'e ;  moment.  Slinks.— 9.  Iliing; 
object;  that  which  has  some  particular  relation. 
Bacou.—\0.  Question  cpnsideitd.  Soulli.—l\.  Space 
or  qui)ntity  nearly  conipuled.  V Estrange.— VI. 
Purulent  running,  liistnian. — 13.  Upcn  the  MAT- 
TER. With  respect  to  the  main;  nearly.  Sander- 
son, 

To  MA'TTER,  mat'lfiv,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— I. 
To  be  of  importance;  to  import.  Ben  Jansou. — 2. 
To  generate  matter  bv  suppuration.  Sidney, 

MAT'TERLESS,  mat'iilr-liss,  a.  Yoid  of  matter; 
trilling.  B,Jiin.\i>n^s  Horace. 

To  MA'TTER.  mat'tt'ir,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
ivpard;  not  to  neglect. 

MA'TTERY,  niat'lfir-i,  a.  [from  matter.]  Purulent; 
generating  n^atter.  Harvei/. 

MATTOCK,  mai'tflk,  s.  [niacruc.  Saxon.]— I.  A 
kind  of  toothtd  instrument  to  pull  up  weeds. 
S/iaks.—2.  A  pickaxe.  Knolles. 

MA'TTRESS,  mat'trls,  s.  [matras,  Fr.]  a  kind  of 
ciuilt  made  to  lie  upon.  Drydnu 

MATURA'TION,  mat!h-iVri'shi'iii,s.  [fixnn  maturo, 
Lat.]— 1.  The  act  of  ripening:  the  state  of  grow- 
ing ripe.  BentUy.— 2.  'lUe  suppm-alion  of  e-xcre- 
mentitious  or  extravasaltd  juices  into  matter. 
Qiiincy. 

MA'lUKATIVFr,  matsh't'i-ri-tlv,  a.  [from  maturo, 
Lat.]— 1.  Ripening;  conducive  to  rilH-ness.— 2. 
Conducive  tu  the  suppuration  ol'  a  sore. 

MATU'RE,  mS-tiire',  a.  [maiurus,  Lat.]— 1.  Ripe; 
perfi'ded  by  time.  Prior.— 2.  brought  near  to  a 
comjiletiiiii.  S/inks.-^.  W'vM  disposed-^  lit  for  exr- 
i-iitimi;  well  dig<  sii  d. 

Tu  MATII'RK,  mi-tire',  v,  a.  [maturo,  Latin.]  To 
ripen;  to  advance  to  ripeness.  Baci.n. 

JIATC'REI.Y,  ma-tiW'l4,  ad.  [from  mattn-e.]- ;. 
Uipely;  coir.pleti  ly.— 2.  With  coui  sel  well  digest- 
id.    V-.j  >/■/.— 3.  Karh ;  sntm.  Bcnfiey- 

SIATU'RilY,  ii.a-ti'ri-t^,  «.  [maturitas,  Latin,] 
Ripeness;  cothpletion.  Rogers. 

MA'Cm.lN,  mAwd'liii,  a.  Drunk;fuddleil.  S^ou/Aern. 

M  \'V1)),IN.  m.^wd'ljti.  s  [ageratiim,  I  a!.]  A  plant. 
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■VUtiRt;,  luiw'jjar,  11.  [malsfi-e,  French.]  liispite 
111';  iiuttvitlkulaiiiUii;;.  Buriict.  ^ 

■^lA'VlS,  mi'vli,  s.  [iiiauvis,  Fi-encli.]  A  tlirush. 

To  M.\UL,  iniwl,  v.  a.  [IVoiii  malleus,  LaU]  To 
beat;  to  bruiie;  to  luut  in  a  coane  ur  butcherly 
manner,  Di-yden. 

MAUL,  miwi,  s.  [malleus,  Latin.]  A  heavy   ham- 

UK'r.  Pvovcrb.1, 
MAUN'D,  minil,  s.  [uiauO,  Saxon-,  nianJe,  French.] 
A  hand  Uasket. 

To  MA'U.N'Dtilt,  mau'ilir,  v.  n.  [maudire,  Fr.]  To 
(grumble;  to  mui'mur>  iyisfitinii, 

MA'U.VUliREK,  min'riftr-fir,  s.  [from  maunder.] 
A  munnurer. 

MA'UN'JAV-rHURSDAY,  iidwn'di,  or  mJii'di- 
Mftrz'di,  s.  The  'I'hursday  before  Good-t'riday; 
dies  maiitUAi. 

MA'UNDICK,  mawn-dSr,  s.  [from  mauml.]  A  beg- 
gar. Brouinr'ji  JoAui  Crete. 

MAUSJLE'UM,  miw-so-li'fim,  s.  [Latin.]  A  pomp- 
ous funeral  monument. 

MAW,  mAw,  s.  L'aaja,  Sa\on.]— 1.  The  stomach  of 
animals.  .SiV/.'ici/.— 2.  The  craw  of  birds.  Arbutlmat. 

MA'WKISH,  miw'klsh,  a.  Apt  to  give  satiety. 
PolK. 

M/\'WKISHNESS,  miw'idsh-nSs,  s.  [fi-om  maw- 
kish.] Aptness  lo  ciuse  louthiiii;. 

MA'WMliT,  mSm'mSt,  s.  A  puppet,  anciently  an 
idol. 

MA'WMISH,  miw'miili,  a.  Foolish;  idlv;  nauseous. 

MA'.V-WORM,  .aiw'wSrm,  s.  Gut- worms  frequently 
creep  into  the  stomach;  whence  they  are  calletl 
stomach  or  maii-T>ori>is.  Harvey- 

MA'XILLAIl,    mj«-ill'lir,         7      a.     [maxillaris. 

MA'XILLARY,  miks'}U4r-4,  iLat.]  Belonging 
to  the  jaw-bone. 

AIA'XIM,  m4ks'lm,  s.  [maximum,  Latin.]  An 
axiom;  a  general  principle;  a   leading  truth.   JHo- 

?tTf. 

MAXIM-MONGER,  rniks-lm-m4n(?-gar,  s.  One 
tliat  deals  in  maxims.  C/ictfeiJieUl. 

MAY,  mi,  auxiliaiy  verb,  preterite  might,  [mai^an, 
Saxon.]— 1.  To  be  at  liberty;  to  be  per.nitt-  d;  to 
be  allowed;  as,  yon  may  do  for  nic  all  yuii  can. 
Locke.— 1.  Vo  be  possible;  Uie  ditr/i  Miy  Ik  filled  by 
labour.  Bacon,— S.  To  be  by  chanc?;  a  blind  man 
may  caic/i  a  hire.  Shaks.—i.  To  have  |)uwer;  the 
ktn'g  may  pardon  treason,  Shaks: — 5.  A  wmxl  ex- 
pressing (letn-e;  may  my  friend  live  long.  Orydcn. 

MAY  V,  ■'.\k',^h,  Perhaps-  Sfteiuer,  Creech. 

MAY,  :iii,  s.  [Mains,  Latiii.]— I.  The  iifm  month  of 
•he  jear;  the  coniine  of  S;)ring  and  Suiamer. — 2. 
Tiie  early  or  gay  part  of  life. 

To  MAY,  mi.  v.  n.  [from  Che  noun.]  To  gat'ier 
Hciwei'.  on  Mail  morning.  Sidney. 

MAY-UUG,  mi'bftg,  s.  [May  and  bug.]  A  chaBer. 

MAY-DAY.  mi'ila,  s.  [May  and  day.]  I'iie  first  ol 
May.  Shaki. 

MAY-FLOWER,  niVllWr.  s.  [May  and  Hower.]  A 
plant.  Bacon. 

MAY-FLY,  mi'rtl,  s.  [.May  .-uid  Hy.]  An  insect. 

MAY-LiAMK,  mi-giuK-,  s.  [May  and  game.]  Diver- 
sion; sport;  such  as  are  ustxl  on  the  first  day  uf 
May.  Bacon. 

MAY-LILY,  mi'lil-14,  s.  The  same  with  lilly  of  the 

vrillt.i. 

JIAY-MORN,  mi-in&rn,  s.  [may  and  morn.]  Fresh- 
ness. Siiikn.  Henry  V. 
MAY-POLE,  mi'pAle,  s.  [May  and  pole.]  Pole    to 

be  ilanceil  round  in  May.  Pupr. 
MAY-WEED,    mi'wiid,    s.    [May  and   weed.]    A 

spe.'ies  of  caiiivuile.  Miller. 
MA'YOR,   mi'Sr,   s.     [major,    Latin.]     The    chief 

magisti'iite  ol'  a  corpoi-ation,  who,  in  London  and 

York,  is  call  d   Lur  '  Mayor.  Knolles. 
MA'YORAL  lY,  mi'ai^4l-tA,  s.  [from  mayor.]  The 

oHice  of  a  nn^nr. 
MA'YORESS,  mi'Oi^Js,  s.  [from  mayor.]  The  wife 

of  a  mayor. 
MA'ZARU,   mk/.U&rd,   s.   [maschoire,  French.]  A 

jaw. 
To  MA'ZARD,  mi/.Vfii-d,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

knock  on  the  iiead.  B.Junson's  Matrjtiet. 
MAZE,  mize,  s.— 1.  A   labyrintli;  a  placj  for  i)f  .•- 
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plexity  and  winding  passages.  Tliomi'ni. — 2.  t^onlii- 
sion  of  thought;  uncertainty;  i>erplexity;  embarrass  - 
inent.  Sidney. 

To  MAZE,  maze,  v.  a.  [fi-om  the  noun.]  To  bewil- 
der; to  confuse.  S/tcnter. 

MA'ZY,  mi'/.J,  a.  [from  maze.]  Perplexed;  Con- 
fused. Urydci. 

MA'ZER,  iiii'z4r.  s.  [rnae*?r,  Dut.]     A  maple  cup. 

M.  U.  6:ud4.  Medicinie  Doctor,  doctor  of  physick. 

.■Mli,  mi.      The  oblique  case  of  /.  I'ofK. 

ME'ACOCIv  m4'k8k,s.  [mes  coq,  Fr.  Skinner^  An 
uxorious  or  effe  iiinate  mm. 

M 10' ACOCK,  mi'kSk,  a-  Ta.iie;  timorous;  eow.ir.ily. 
S/mk:i. 

MEAO.  mide,  s.  [nia!©o,  Saxon.]  A  kind  of  drink 
made  of  water  and  honey-  Drydeii. 

MEAD,  mJde,  ? 

ME'ADOW,  m^d'do,  V' 
[micOe,  Saxon.]     Ground   somewhat  watery,  nut 
ploughed.   H'aller, 

MEADOW-SAFl-'llON',  mid'do-sif'furn,  s.  [colchl- 
eum,  Latin.]     A  pl-aut.  MiHer. 

ME'ADOW-SWEET,  n>Jd'd6-sw4ct,  s.  [ulmaria- 
Lat.]     A  plant. 

ME'.VGER,  mi'gir,  a.  [maigre,  French.]— I.  Lean; 
wanting  liesh:  starved.  Uryden.—2.  Poor;  hungry. 
Dry  den. 

To  ME'AGER,  mi'gfir,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  T» 
make  lean.  Knull.es. 

ME'AGERNESS,  mi'g&r-ujs,  s.  [from  meager.]—!. 
Leanness;  want  of  flesh.— 2.  Scantiness;  bareness. 
Bacon. 

MEAIC,  mike,  s.     A  hook  with  a  long  handle. 

MEAL,  mile,  s.  [.nale,  Saxon.]— i.  The  act  of  eating 
at  a  certain  tiinc.— 2.  A  repast.  SUnks.—'i.  A  part; 
a  fragment.  Bai:un.—\.  The  ilower  or  edible  part  of 
corn.  IVott'ui. 

To  MEAL,  mile,  v.  a.  [meler,  Fr.]  To  sprinkle;  U) 
mingle.  Shaks. 

ME'ALMAN,  mile'man,  s.  [meal  and  man.]  One 
that  deals  in  meal. 

MS'.VLY,  mi'li,  a.[froiii  meal.]— I.  Having  the  taste 
or  soft  insipidity  of  meal.  Arbut.'inul.—2.  Beiprin- 
kled,as  wiili  ua-al.  Brawn. 

ME'ALY-MOUTHED,  mi'li-moii  Tlld,  a.  Soft 
mouthed;  unable  to  spenk  freely.  V Estrange. 

ME'ALY-MOU  IHEDVESS,  me'li-.n.')tt  rHd-iifes,  s. 
B'ashfulnesi;  restraint  of  speech. 

MEAN,uiine,a.  [moejie,  Saxou.j— I.  Wanting  dig.  li- 
ty;  of  low  rankfu-  iiirlli.— 2.  Low-minded;  ba^'.  un- 
generous; spiritless.  S'iifi/ridse.—3.  Contemptible; 
despicable.  Pohe.—i.  Low  in  the  degree  of  any  va- 
luable pr.jperiy;  low  in  worlii.  l>ryde.i.—5.  ItMiyen, 
French.]  Miildle;  moderate;  without  excess.  .SVrf- 
ticy. — 6.  Intervening;  interau-diate.  Kin,i;s- 

MEAN,  mine,  s.  [moyen,  French.]— I.  Me<lioi:rity; 
middle  rate;  mcilium.  S,'inKs.—2.  .Me-isui-e;  retJuLv 
tiun.  S/>enser.—3.  Interval;  interim;  mean  tiiue. 
S/icmer.—A.  Instrument;  me.isure;  that  which  is 
Used  in  oixler  to  any  end.— .T.  By  alt  MEANS. 
Without  duubi;  without  hei'.l.jo'i.— i.  By  no 
MEANS.  Not  in  any  degree;  no-  .a  all.  Atlditon.- 
7.  lUvenue;  fortune.  Shaks.—i.  MEANTIME, 
MEANWHILE.   In  the  intervening  tinu-.  Swift. 

To  ME.A.V,  mine,  v.  n.  [ineeiieii,  Ouieh.]  To  have 
in  mind;  to  intend;  to  jmriHise.  Milton. 

To  .ME.AN,  mine,  v.  a.— 1.  To  purinise;  to  intr;id;to 
d(.'sign.  MiU'm.—i.  To  intend;  to  hiiit  covertly;  in 
nnilersf.tnd.  Un.den. 

ME.VNDI-U,  mcIAn'dAr,  s.  M.a/.e;  labyrinth;  fiexu- 
ous  pass.!«,-e;  s  •riiontiiie  wi.iding.  Hn'c. 

To  MEA'N  i>Ea,  ini-in'diir,  v.  n.  [from  the  nwin.^ 
To  run  winding;  to  ht- intricate.  SiritHone. 

.MEA'.VUROL'.S,  mi-4nMr4s,  a.  [from  mcan.ler.^ 
Winding;  iicxuoiis. 

ME'ANING,  mi'nlng,  ».  [from  mean.]—!.  Pur;in^tf; 
intention.  .SVinA.-j.— 2.  Haiiiiual  intiiition.  Rotcom- 
mon,—i.  Tliea.-uic;  llie  tiling  understood.  Po/<e. 

ME'ANl.Y,  miue'li,  ad.  [froui  mean.]— 1.  Moderatc- 
Iv;  not  ill  a  gixat  ilegi-t-e.  Orydcn.— i.  Witlioiit 
d'igiiitj;  piH)rly.  Milton.— 3.  Without  givaliu  >s  of 
mind;  ungenerously.  Prior. — I.  Without  esteem. 
irartj. 
MF.'ANNE^;S,  miiie'iiJs.  i.   ftVom  raean.]— 1-  «  a«t 
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•i>\c»llence.    Hodker.~2.  Want  of  dignity:  low 
lank;   povertj-.— 3.    Lowness   of  mind.   Sotith.—i. 
Sorriidness;  iiiggnrdlines?. 
MEANT,  mSnt,  pi-i-f.  and  part.  pass,  of  lo  mean. 
MEASE,  niisf,  s.  A   me««' of  herrings  is  five  liiin- 

di'ed.    Ain^firth. 
ME'ASLES,  lui'zlz,  s.— 1.  Measles  are  a  critical  erup- 
tion in  a  lever,  «i  II  known." Qiiitirij.— 2.  A  disease 
of  Swine.  Ben  Janton.—3.  A  disease  of  tr.'es.     Mo  I. 
ME'ASLRD,  mk'yM.  a.  [from  measles.]  Infected  with 

the  luciisles.    Hudihras. 
ME'ASLY,  inJ'7,li,a.  [from  measles.]  ScahhcJ  wHIi 

the  measles.    StvifU 

ME'ASUREABLE,   raSzh'4i^i-hl,    a.— 1.   guch  as 

may  he  measured.  Bentley.—2.  Moderate;  in  small 

qiiantitv. 

MK'ASUR.V:ABLENESS,  mlzh'flr-a-Wu5s,  s.  [from 

measurable.]  Quality  of'adniittint^  to  be  measured. 

ME'ASURABLY,mlzh'ilr-a-bIi,ad.  [from  measura- 

hh^.]  Sloderatcly.  Eccliis. 
ME'ASURR,  m?zh'i\ve,s.  [niesiire,  French.]— 1.  That 
bv  which  any  thiiij;  is  measured.  ArhiUhnot.—2. 
The  rule  bv  which  any  thing  is  .adjusted  or  pro- 
portioned, iiforc— 3.  Proportion;  quantity  settled. 
Hooker.— i.  A  stated  quantity;  as,  a  measure  of 
wine.  Shnks.—  S.  Sufficient  quantity.  Sliaks.~6.  Al- 
lotment; portion  allotted.  Tillolson.—l .  Degree. 
Abbot.— %.  Proportionate  time;  musical  time.— P. 
Motion  harmonically  legulated.  Dnjrlen.— 10.  A 
stately  dance.  5/(nArf.— 11.  Moderation;  not  excess. 
Shfiks.—\2.  Limit;  boundary.  Psalms.— \$.  Any 
thing  adjusted.  Taylor.  Sinnlrhlge.—M.  Syllables 
metrically  ntlmhered;  metre.— 15.  Tune;  proporti- 
onate notes.  Spenser.— Vo.  Mean  of  action; mean  to 
an  end.  Clarendon.— M.  To  have  hard  measure;  to 
be  harfly  dealt  hv. 
To  ME'ASURE,  ni  Jzh'ire,  v.  a.  [mesurer,  Fr.]— l . 
To  compute  the  quantity  of  any  thing  by  .some 
settlc-d  mile.  Baron.— 2.  To  i)ass  through;  to  judge 
of  extent  by  marching  over.  Dryden.—S.  To  judge 
of  quantity  or  extent,  or  greatness.  Milton.— 4.  To 
adjust;  to  proportion.  Taylor.— 5.  To  mark  out  i)i 
stated  quantities.  Adilhon.—6.  To  allot  or  distri- 
bute bv  settird  proportions.  Matt. 
MK'ASURELESS,  niJzh'fir-lls,  a.  [from  measure.] 

Immense;  immeasurable.  Sliakv. 
ME'ASURK:\IENT,   mizh'iir-mJnt,  s.   [from  mea- 
sure.] Mensuration;  act  of  measuring. 
ME'ASUHER,  mSzh'ir-fiv,  s.  [trom  measin-e.]  One 

that  measures. 
MEAT,  mite,  s.  [met,  French.]—!.  Flesh  to  be  ea- 
ten.   Bacuu.—2.  Food  in  general.  Sluik.i. 
ME'ATKD,  inite'2d.  a.  [from  meat.]  Ft-d;fo(Meved. 
MEATHE,  in^TlIe,  s.  [inedd,  Welsh.]  Urnik.  M/if. 
MECHA'NICAL,  i>ie-:;?.\i'n^-!vil,K 
MECHA'NICK,  mA-k;l.,',,ik,         3 
[mechanicus,  Latin;  from    /^K'/jtvYi  ]— l.  Skilled  in 
niechanicks — 2.  Cor.striii-ied  by  the  laws  of  mtcha- 
iiicks.— 3.  Mean;  servile;  of  mean  occupation. 
MECHA'NICK,  mi-kdn'n'lk,  s.    A  manufacturer;  a 

low  workman.     Soutli, 
MECHA'NICKS,  mi-kii/nll's,  s,  [mechanica,  Lat.] 
Dr.  Wallis  defines  mcchav.kks  to  be  the  geometry 
of  motion. 
MECH.VNICALLY,  mi-kan'ni-kil-i.  ad.  [Cnmi  me- 
clianlck.]  According   to  the  l.iws  of  mechanism. 
Raij. 
l\IliCHA'NlCALNK3S,  nii-uan'ni-kSl-nSs,  s.  [from 
mechanick.]— 1.  Agreeableness  to  the  laws  of  iiie- 
clianism, — 7,.  !Mi  aniiess. 
MECHANrClAN.m&i,-d-nish'4ii,  s.  One  professing 

oi-.'ludving  the  c  instruction  of  machines.  Boyle, 
MK'CHANISM,  mik'4-n3zm,  s.  [niethanlsmf.  Fr.]— 
1.  Action  according  to  m.ciianick  laws.  Ar'iWhnot, 
—2.  Construction  of  pans  depending  on  eaclii>ther 
in  any  cnmplic  tedfabi'ik. 
MECHANIST.  ni2u'ft.iii jt,    ».  [I'rom     mechanick.] 

One  skilled  in  tnechanicU:.  i  r.i:  ;-lianlc'.an. 
MKC'HLIN.  mJk'lin.  s.  [ilr   i  ivimt  given  lo  lace.] 
"      ]\taik'  at  .Mechlin.     Tnvn  I:rt,f.ui-s. 

M  ECHO' AC  AN,  mi-l;o'A-kiVn,  s.  A  larc^  root, 
brought  from  tliB  proviju-  of  Merhnncan  in  Soutli 
A;ii:-rica:  a  gentL:  ami  mlid  pur:;ativi-.     Ilill. 


MECOjmU.M,  mi-ko'n^-ftm,  s.   fA<w.*MiV.]_i.  Kx- 
pre-s^Tjuice  of  poppy.— 2.  'J'he  first  excy-eftient  of 
children.     Arlmt/mot. 
ME'DAL,  mgd'dSl.s.  [mrdaille,  Fn-nch.]— l.   A.u  an- 
cient  coin.     Addison.— 2.  A   piece  stampttl   in  ho- 
nour of  some  ivuiarkalile  uerformancp. 
MRDA'T.LICK,  m4-dM'll.\,   a.   [from    medal.]   Per- 
taining to  medals.    Addison. 
MEDA'LLION,  m4.<iai'yftn,».  [medaillon,  French.] 

A   lii-j^::-  antique  stamp  or  medal.     Addison. 
MEDA'LLIST,  rnlddJl-ist,  s.  [inedailllste,  French-] 

A  man  -killed  or  curious  in  me<!als.     Adduou. 
Tn  >!E'DDLE,  mJd'dl,  v.   n.  [middelen,  Dutch.]-!. 
To  have  10  dii.  Baron.— 2.  To  interpose;  to   act  in 
anything.  Dryden.—3.  To  interpose  or  iiitirvene 
importunely  or  officiously.     Proverbs. 
To  ME'DDLE,  mid'dl,  v.  a.  [fnmi  mester,  Fr.]    To 

mix-  to  mingle.     Sbenser. 
ME'DDLER.  iuld'dl-i\r,  s.  [from  meddle.]  One  who 
busies  himself  with  things  in  which  he  has  no  con- 
cern.  Barnn. 
ME'DDLESOME,  m5d'dl-sftr.i,a.  Intermeddling;  in- 
trusive.    Ainiavorth. 
MEDIA' STINE,  mJ-di-as'tin,  s.  The  fimbriated  bo- 
dy about  which  the  guts  are  convolved.  Arhuthnot. 
TcME'DIATE,  mi'di-ite,  v.n.  [from  medius,  Lat.] 
1.  lo  interpose  as  an  eqti  il  fviend  to  both  j>arties. 
RO'^ers. — 2.  To  be  Iietween  two.     Digby. 
To  ME'DIAT*",,  m^'di-ite,  v.  a.— 1.   I'o  t<>rm  by  me- 
diation. Clarendon. — 2.  To  limit  by  something  in 
the  middle.     Holder. 
ME'DIATE.mi'di-ate,  a.  [medial,  French.]— 1.  I:)- 
teiposed;  intervening.   Prior.— 2.  Midd!e;  ix'twceii 
two  e\trrmes.  Prior. — 3.  Acting  as  a  means,  frot- 
tnn. 
ME'DIA TELY,  m<Vdi-ate-li.  ad.  [from  mediate.]  By 

a  secondary  cause.    Raleigh, 
MEDIA'TKiN.  m4-di-a'shftn,  s.   [me<liation,   Fr.]— 
1.  Interposition;  intervention;  agency  between  two 
parties,  [iractised  by  a   common  friend.  Bacon. — 2. 
Agency;  an  intervenient  power.   Sotitfu—3.  hiter- 
cession;  entreaty  for  another. 
MEOIA'TOR,  m'i-di-i'tfir,  s.   [inediateur,  Fr.]— 1. 
One  that  intervenes  between  two   parties.— 2.  Ah 
intercessor;  an  entreater  for  another.  Stillingjlert. — 
3.    One  of  the  characters  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
Milton, 
MKDIATO'RIAt.,  m*-dia-to'rJ-iI.?  „ 
MK'DIATORY,  mft'di-a-ttlr-4,  5"* 

[from  mediator.]  Beloniring  to  a  mediator.  Fiddes, 
MKDIA'TORSHIP,  m4-dj-i'tftr-shlp,s.  [froim  medi- 
ator.] The  office  of  a  mediator. 
MKDI.VTRIX,  mJ-de-i'trlks,  .s.  [inedins,  Lat.]     A 

f.'iiiale  meiliafor.     Aimv.-orlh. 
MK'DIC,  mJd'lk.s.  [medica,  L<»ti!>.]  A  plant. 
MEDICAL,  mld'^-kai,  a.  [nie<licus,  Latin.]  Physi- 

cil;  relating  to  (heart  of  healing.     F.rovin. 
ME'DICALLY,  mgd'^-kSl-i,  ad.  [from  medical.]  Phy- 

sieil  v;  medicinally.    Broricn. 
ME'DICAMENT,  mJd'4-ka-mJnt,    s.  [me<lieamcn- 
tnui,  Latin.]  Any  thing  used  in  healing;  general- 
ly topical  applications.     Hfimmund. 
MEDICAME'NTAL,    mJd-e-ka-mSnt'll,  a.    [from 
niedlcament.]  Relating  to   medicine,  internal  or 
topical. 
MEDICAME'NTALLV,   m?d-e-ka-mlr.t'ai-i.  ad. 
[iVom  iiiedicainenial.J   After  the  mamier  of  medi- 
cine. 
To  ME'DICATE.  mid'e-klte,  v.  a-  [medico,  Lntin.] 
To  tincture  or  impregnate  with  any  thing  mcdici- 
niiL     Rambler. 
.MEDICA'  HON.  m&d-4-ki'shttn,  s.  [from  medicate.] 
—1.  'rhc  act   oi'  tincturing  or  impregniWing  with 
medicinal  i!igr  "'ienis.  Baron,— ^   'fhe  tiae  of  pliy- 
siek.     Brown.  ,  . 

IMEDICI'NAIiLK.    nii-d5s'sIn-A-l)l,  a.     Hftvihg  the 

power  of  phj  sick.     Biirov. 
M^'DrCIXAI.,   ni^.d1s'J-nAl.  or  med-e-si'n41,  a— I. 
Having  the  power  of  li-.aliug;  hxving  physical  vir- 
tue. iW;7fo;i.— 2- Tleloniring  10  phisicU.     Baiter. 
MEDICINALLY,  minlls' 4-hJiMi,  ad.  [fi-oni  itaedi- 
cin.<il.]  PhysicRlly.     Dryrkn. 
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ME'DICINE,  mi(t'<ii-sin,  s.  [raedicine,  Fr.  me<ycina, 
I.nt.1  Any  remedy  administered  by  a  pliy'tiaii. 
Dvii'len- 

T«  ME'rtlCINR,  mJil'dJ-slii.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.'' 
To  artVot  Hs  |>hy  ii-k.     S/iaks. 

MKOI'KTY,  iu4-iH'i-t4,s.  [niedii-te.  Ffeiicli.j  Middle 
siMtf;  parlici|iinion  uf  two  I'stiviu-  s;  li-.ilC. 

MK.lilO'CKI  rV.  mA^l4-6k'i4-i4,  ur  mi-.i-SU'ii-tA,  s. 
[ineilicici'itas,  Lat-l— 1.  Small  deKri-e;  middh-  rate; 
middle  slate.  /'Vfon.— 2.  Moderation;  temperance. 
Huok'T. 

To  MK'DITATE,  mSd'e-tite,v.  a.  [meditor.  Latin.1 
— 1.  To  plan;  t(i  selieine;  to  contrive.  Drijilen.—%. 
To  think  on;  tn  revoUr  in  the  mind. 

To  MB'DITA  IE.  nijd'4-tite,  v.  n.  To  think;  to 
muse;  to  contenipl-Xe.    Tntjlin; 

MKDITA'  riON,  iiiJd-i-ti'sliftn,  s.  [meditafio.  Lat.] 
—J.  Deep  tliunght;  close  attention;  contrivance; 
contemplation.  Bentley.—2.  Tliouu^ht  employed  up- 
on sacre»l  objects.— 3.  A  serirs  id"  tlionghts,  occa- 
sioned by  any  object  or  occnrrenc:'. 

ME'DI  I'A  riVE,  i))5d'i-ti-tlv,  a.  [Irom  metlitate.] 
—I.  Ad<licted  to  meditation.— 2.  Expressing  inten- 
tion or  design. 

MKDl  lERRA'NE.  mJd-^-tgr-rine'.  T 

MEOITERRA'MaAN',  niJd-i-tSi--ri'n4.-iii,   J-a. 

MEDITEHRA'NEOUS.  ral<l-i-t*i-ra'n4-flsj 

[medins  and  terra,  Latin.] — I.  Encircled  with  land. 
Biei-i~ti'fjod.—2.  Inland;  it-mnte  (V  un  ilie  sea.  Brown. 

ME'DIUM,  ini'd^&.n,  or  mi'i^flm.  s.  [medium, 
I.at.]— I.  Any  ihine;  in'ervcninu;.  Bacou.—2.  Any 
ihin;^  nsi-d  ii>  ratiocination,  in  oi-der  13  a  conchi- 
slon.  Bnker.—'i.  The  middle  place  or  degree;  the 
just  teinpenitnr  '  between  extremes.  L'Bstrnnge' 

MR'llLAR,  njJd'Ifir,  s.  [mespilus,  Latin.]— I.  A  t|-ee. 
MiUev.—2.  The  fruit  of  that  tree.  Cleai^land. 

To  ME'DLE,  mJd'dl.  7 

2'o  ME'ULY,  mJd'ii,  y'     ' 
To  mingle.    Sfleiiscr. 

ME'DLY,  mSiVli,  s.  A  mixture;  a  miscellany;  a  ming- 
led iiiass.     U'nlsh. 

ME'DLKY,  mSd'lS,  a.  Mingled;  confused.    Dryden. 

MEDL'LLAR,  mi-dai'lir.         j 

MEOll'LLARY,mJda!-lir-4,    S"' 

[inedidlaire,   French.]  I'cit^ning;  to  the  marrow. 
C/if;/!U\ 

MEED,  m4Jd,s.  [nieB,  Saxon.]— 1.  Reward;  recom- 
pense. Af/fro;;.—2.  Present;  gift.     S/inki: 

MEIiK,  meek,  s.  [min-r.  Islandick,]  Mild  of  tempc-r; » 

not  proud;  not  roni^h;  soft;  i»entle. 
To  ME'EKE\,mii'kn.v.  a.  [li-om  meek.]  To  make 

meek;  to  soften.    T/iomsou. 
■IKE'K-EYED,  miik'lde.a.    Looking  meekly.  MH- 
'■m.i  P.-.rim. 
IK'EKLY,  rae4knJ,ad.  [from  nufk.]  Mildly;  gently. 

'  ■  r/EKNESS,  m^ik'nJs,  s.  [from  meek.]  Gentle- 
ness; imldne»s:so'.tni'ss  of  temper.     Altcnury. 

MEER.  m4re,a.  [See  MKRE.]  Simple;  unniixwl. 

MEER.mire,  s.  [S«.e  .MERE.]  A  Like;  a  boundary. 

Til  MEEK,  niiir,  v.  a.  [iVom  the  noun.]  'i'o  limit;  to 
bound.     S:ii'ncer''s  Rrhu  nf  Rmic. 
iF,'ERED,niir'd,  a.  Relalinfr  to  a  Iwnndary. 
i  I'.E'l",  miit.a.— l.Fit;  proper;  qualilie<l.  Now  rare- 
ly   used.    U''/utqiJ'Ce,—2.  MEET  witiu  Even  with. 
Shnks. 

To  -MEET,  miet,  v.  a.  pret.  f  mcf;  I  have  met;  parti- 
cip.  met. — l.To  come  lace  to  f^ee.  to  encounter. — 
2.  To  join  another  in  the  same  pl;ice.  Sfiiik3.—3, 
To  fii'i'd:  to  liprht  on.    Pop(. 

To  MEET,  ;ii^4t,  v.  «.- 1.  To  encounter;  to  close 
face  to  face. — 2.  To  encounter  in  hostility.— 3.  To 
nssembk;  lo  come  toKether.  Tillutsmi. — 4.  To  close; 
to  join.  Jililnoiu—5.  To  MEETti»//i.  To  liirht  on; 
tofiiid.— «.  7o  MEET  Tfif/i.  To  join.  S/iaks.—7. 
To  .MEET  ^til/i.  To  encounter;  to  engas^e.  S/inkt. 
8.  A  laiinism.  To  obviate.  Bacon>—'),  To  advance 
half  way.    S"ii!h. 

lE'ETER,  miii'ur,  s.  [from  meet.]  One  that  ac- 
cosLs  ;»n(ilher.    S'laks. 

ME'E  riN'G,  mWi'lng,  s.  [from  meet.]— 1.  \n  asscm- 
■bly,  a  convention.  Sprnn.—2.  \  congnss.  S/uiki, 
— 3.  A  conventicle:  an  assembly  of  uissentert. — 4. 
A  conflux;  as,  the  )Wrtjri?  of  two  rivers. 
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ME'ETING-HOUSE,  miAt'lng-hiise.  ».  [meeting 
and  house.]  Place  'where  dissenters  assemble  to 
worship.  .Uttlhoii. 

ME'ETLY, m4it'l4,ad.  [from  the  adjective.]  Fitly; 
;n'operly. 

ME'E  I'N ESS,  mi^t'nSs,  s.  [from  meet.]  Fitness; 
propriety. 

Ml'".'  ;RIM, miVrlm, s.  [from  hemicrany*]  Disorder 
or'iliehal.     Bacon. 

T't  MElNi^,  :'.i44u,  V.  a.  Tominc^le.     Ahmvorlh. 

.MK'IN'Y,  mi'iii,  s.  [nienii;u,  Saxon.]  A  retinue;  do- 
m.-stick  s<  rvawts.    S/iaks. 

.MELAXAGCyGUES,  nik-\ii\-nA-;:6^/.' ,  s.  [fnnn 
fAih'v  (  Hiul  5f)-ai]  Such  medicines  as  are  sup- 
posed particularly  to  punje  o'f  bl  !ck  choler. 

MELANCHO'LICK,  mil-l5n.k6l'Hk,  a.  [from  me- 
lancholy.] Disoiilei-ed  witli  melancholy;  fanciful; 
hypochondriacal.    Claiendun, 

ME'LANtCHOLY,    mJl'ln-kdl-i,    s.    [from    /WSAayoc 

and  X'^"  1~'-  ^  disease  supposed  to  proceed  from 
a  rrdundancy  o'"black  bile.  Qii/my.—i.  A  kind  of 
madn-ss,  in  which  (he  mind  is  always  fixed  on  one 
object.  S/:nks.—3.  A  gloomy,  pensive,  discontent- 
e<l  temp-r.  iTnylor. 
MELANCHO'LY,  in?l-4n-k6l'J.  a.  [melancholiqne, 
Fr.]— 1.  Gloomv;  dismal.  Din/irinu—2.  Diseased 
with  melancholy,  fanciful;  habitually  dejected. 
Locke, 

MELICEfRlS,  m?l.i-s4'r1s,  s.  [MSX<«»p/c.]  Melictris 
is  a  tumour  enclosed  in  a  cysti*,  and  Consisting  of 
matter  like  honey:  it  gathers  without  jiain,  and 
trives  wav  to  pressui-e,  but  returns  again.  Sharp. 

ME'LILOt,m&l'lMftt,s.[melilot,Fr.  melilotus.Lat.] 
A  pl'iu.     yiiiler. 

To  ME'LIOR^TE,mJ'lW-rite,  v.  a.  [meliorer,  Fr. 
from  meliur,  I/it.]  To  better;  to  improve;  to  mend; 
to  exalt.     South. 

MELIORATION,  mi-lW-ri'shftn,  s.  [luelioratjon. 
Fi-eucb.]     Improveraent;  act  of  bettering.  Bacon. 

MELIO'RITY,  mi-li-oi-'i-t^,  s.  [from  melior,  Lat.] 
Slate  o!'l>eing  better.    Bnron. 

To  MELL.  mJl,  v.  ii.  [meler,  Fr.]  To  mix;  to  meddle. 
SOi-iifer. 

MELLIFEROUS,  mSl-lin^r-fts,  a.  Productive  of 
honey. 

iMELLIFICA'TION,  mSl  ife-fi-ki'slinn,  s.  [mellifico, 
Latin.]  Tht;  art  or  practice  of  making  honey. 
Arhi/tmiof. 

MELLI'FLUENCE,  mJl-llf'HWnse,  s.  [mel  and 
fluo.  l.ntin.l   A  lioni'd  How;  n  flow  of  sweetness. 

MELLl'FLi'EMT,  mf Mt 'fliViiit,  ? 

MELLrFLUOU.S,  mJl-li  'HiVfls,      S 

[luel  and  fluo.  Lat.]  Flowin:^  with  honey. 

MELLOW,  mji'lo,  a.— 1.  Soit  with  ripeness;  lull 
ripe.  t)ii''/(/.— 2.  Soft  in-soutid.  Dry(lrn,—3.  Soft; 
unctuous.  Bfiiun. — ».  Drujik;  melletl  down  with 
drink.  Jiofrommon. 

To  ME'LLOW.mSl'ii.  v.  a.  [from  tlie  noun.]— 1.  To 
rii>en;  to  matur. ;  to  sof'en  by  ripeness.  Atldison. — 
2.To  soften.  Mortimer. — 3.  To  matutv  fo  perfec- 
tion.    Drifi'cn, 

To  ME'LLOW,  mSl'lo,  v.  n.  To  be  matured;  to  ripen. 
Donne. 

ME'LLOW.SESS.  mll'lo-nis,  s.  [fromj  mellow.]— I. 
Maturitv  of  fruits;  ripeness;  softness  1>»- maturity, 
fl/if')!/.— i.  Maturity;fiill  age. 

MELOCO'TON,  mi  ii-ki'i6u,  s.  [mclocoione,  Span- 
ish.]    A  quince. 
MELO'DIOUS,  mi-li'di-fis,or  mi-li'j*-fis,  a.  [from 

melody.]     Musical;  harmonious.     Mitton. 
MELO'I)IOl"SLY,   niJ-lodi-fts-li,   ad.    [from   melo- 
dious.]    Musically;  harniouionslv. 
MELO'D10VSNESS,m4-l4'di-As-iiJs,s.  [from  melo- 
dious.]    Harmoniousness;  musicalness. 
ME'LODY,  mil'lo-di,  s.   [usKuSm.-]     Musick;  liar 

monv  of  sound.  Hooker. 
ME'LON,  niSl'lfln,  s.  [melo.  Latin.]— 1.  A  plant.  Mt!- 

ler.—2.  Tiie  fruit.  Numbers. 
ME'LOX-THIS  ILE,  nif l'lfin-r//ls-sl,  a.     A  plant. 
To  ,MEL  r,  milt.  v.  a.    [luylcan,  Saxon.]—!.   To  di»t 
solve;  to  make  liquid;   commonly  by  heat.  Locke, 
—2.  To  dissolve;  to  break  in  pieces.  Burnet.— 2.  To 
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s»fte»t«  love  or  tenderness.  Addison.— 4^  To  wa»te 
away.  S/iaks.  _  ,.     . ,         j. 

T*  MELT,  milt,  v.  ii.— 1.  To  become  liquid;  to  dis- 
solve. Dry(lcit.-2.  lo  1)6  S(ir'ten(?d  to  pity,  or  any 
gentle  passion.  S/inks:—3.  To  be  dissolved;  to  lose 
substaiic*.  S/iriki.—i.  io  be  subliied  by  affliction. 
Psatins. 

ME'LTER,  mJll'&r,  s.  [fioiu  melt.]  One  that  melts 
metals.  Wh;/. 

ME'LTINGLY.  !i5Uhi^l4.  nd.  [Iioin  luelting.]  Like 
soiiielhiiii;  iiiel.iiii,'.  Sijnctj. 

ME'LW  1-:L,  lu^l'wil,  s.     A  kind  of  lisli. 

ME'MBER,  iii^i.i'biii,  s.  [ine.nlnv,  Frnch.]— 1.  \ 
limb;  a  part  appendant  to  llie  iioJy.— 2.  A  pari  oi' 
a  discoui-se  or  period;  a  bead;  a  clause.  IVaiU.—Z. 
Anj  part  of  an  integral.  Adihoii.—i.  One  of  a 
coininunity.  AddUoii. 

ME'MBRANE.iiiSm'jiine,  s.  [raeiiibrana,  Lat.J  A 
menUiraiie  is  a  »eb  ol"  scvor»l  sorts  of  tibn  s,  inter- 
wovfii  lor  tlie  wrapjiing  up  so^iie  paits;  ilie  fibres 
give  them  liii  .  lustieity,  wh-.reby  they  can'  con- 
tract, and  grasp  the  parts  they  contain.  Quincij. 
Brown.  ,      '    a     , 

ME.vltltlANA'v^EOUS,  iuem-bia-u4'shOs,-| 

MEMBtlA'NOUS,m8m'l»raii-&s,  J 

[mrfiiiiraneiix,  tivneh.]  Consistuig  of  miinhranes. 
Boyle. 

ME.ylE'NTO,  me-iudii'to,  s.  [Latin.]  A  memorial; 
notice;  a  bint  to  awaken  the  niem.iry.  Bucun. 

SIEMO'lH,  iiii-iii61r,  or  m&m'wii',  s.  [iniinoirt-, 
French.]—!.  An  account  oi"  transactions  fainiliaily 
written.  Prior. — 2.  Hint;  notice;  account  of  any 
thing. 

ME'MORABLE,  mim'm&r-a-bl,  a.  [memorabilis, 
Latin.]    Worthy  of  inejiiory;  not  to  be  forgotten. 

ME'MORABLY,  iuSin'infir-4-l)l4,  ad.  pVora  memora- 
ble.]    In  a  manner  worth.-  of  memory. 

MEMORA'NUUM,  mSm-mo-rdn'ddm,  s.  [Lat.]  A 
note  to  help  the  menii)i-y.  Swift. 

MEiVIO'RlAL,  me-in4'ri-il,  a.  [memorialis,  Lat.]— 
1.  Pnservative  of  memory,  firoo/;;^.— 2. Contained 
in  memory.  M'altn.  ^ 

MEMO'KIAL.  mi-mo'i-t-^l,  s.  A  monument;  some- 
thing to  preserve  memory.  Souflt. 

MEMO'RIALISI',  iiii-in6'r4-4l-isi,  s.  [from  memo- 
rial.]    One  who  writes  .nemorials.  S/tectator. 

To  MEMOKTZE,  mim'o-rize,  v.  a.  [irom  memory.] 
To  record;  to  commit  to  memory  by  writing. 

ME'MORY,  iuJin'iJidr-4,  s.  [memoria,  Latin.]— 1. 
The  power  of  retaining  or  recollt-cting  things  past, 
reteiition;  reminiscence;  recollection.  Locke. — 2. 
Exemption  from  oblivion.  Shiiks. — 5.  l"ime  oi 
knowledge.  Milton.— 4,  Memorial;  inonumt  ntal  re- 
cord. Addison. — 3. .  Reflection;  attention.  Not  in 
use.  S/iaks. 

MEN,  ni6n.     The  plural  of  7nari. 

MEN-PLEASEK,  meii'pli-z&r,s,  [man  and  pleaser.] 
One  too  carei'ul  to  please  otkei-s.  EpUcsiann, 

To  ME'NACE,  mjn'nise,  v.  a.  [menaeer,  Fr.]  To 
threaten;  to  thnat.  Sliaks. 

ME'NACE,  m^n'nise,  s.  [menace,  Fr.  from  the 
verb.]    'I'hreat.  Brnvn. 

ME'NACER,  m^ii'nis-&r,  s.  [raenaceur,  Fr.]  A 
threatener;  onr  (hat  Uireats.  PIdiips. 

MENA'Gti,  mi-naihe',  s.  [French.]  A  collection  of 
animals.  Addi.iuti. 

;Vi.iV/i'6;£«/ii,  m6.nizh'Jr.4,s.  [Fr.]  A  place  fin- 
keeping  foreign  liirds,  or  other  curious  miimals. 
Burke. 

ME'NACiOGUE,  inSn'd-gdg,  s.  [//wcecaild  ctycti  ] 
A  mixliciiie  iliat  pronioies  the  lliix  of  the  menses. 

To  .MEND,  mind,  V.  a.  [eiaendo,  Lat-in.]—l.  To  re- 
pair I'l-om  oreach  or  decay.  Chronicles.— 2.  To  cor- 
net; to  alter  tor  the  lietter.- 3.  I'o  help;  to  ad- 
vance. Luikc.—i.  To  improve;  to  increase.  Orij- 
dcn. 

To  MEND,  mind,  v.  n.  To  grow  better;  to  advance 
in  any  good.  Pn/ir. 

ME'NDABLE,  iiiin'di-bl,  a.  [from  mend.]  Capable 
of  being  nieiiMed. 

MENDA'CITY,  lujn-dls'si-ti,  s.'  [fwiB  mendax,  La- 
tin.]    Falsehood.  Brown. 


ME'NDER,  mind'ftr,  s.  [from  mend.]  One  tha 
makes  any  change  for  the  Ijettev.  Sliaks. 

ME'NDICANCY,  min'di-kin-si,  s.  [from  mendi- 
cant.]    Beggary.  Burke. 

ME'Ni>ICAX  r,  mJn'di-kliii,  a.  [mendicans,  Lat.] 
Begging;  poor  lo  a  sLite  oi'  beggary.  Fiddes. 

ME'NDICAN  r,  min'de-uAnt,  s.  [mendicant, 
French.]  A  beggar;  one  of  some  begging  frator- 
nily. 

To  ME'NDICATE,  mSn'd^-kite,  T.  a.  [mendico, 
Latin;  mendier,  Fi-ei.ch.]     I'o  bug;  to  ask  alms. 

MENDI'CI  lY,  inin-dls'si-tA,  s.  tmendicitas,  Latin.] 
riiv-  iiie  ol'  a  beggar. 

VIENDS.  minds,  for  amends.  S/iaks. 

ME'NIAL.  mi'iii-4l,  a.  [from  meiuy.]  Belonging 
to  liie  r.  (iniio  or  train  oi'  servants.  Dryden. 

ME'NIAL,  mi'ni-il,  s.  One  of  the  train  of  ser- 
vants. 

ME'NINGES,  rai-nln'.jis,  s.  [("5w7>®'.]  The  me- 
ninges are  the  two  mi.'inbraaes  that  envelope  the 
brain,  which  are  called  the  pia  mater  and  dura 
mater. 

MEN  I'LOGY,  m4-nd.'l6ji,  s.  [MSVO/.i^^v.]  A  re- 
gisti  r  o;'  months.  StiUin^^Jkcl. 

ME'NO\V,mi'/n6,s.  commonly  minnow.    A  fish. 

ME'NSAL,  min'sil,  a.  [mensalis,  Latin.]  Belonging 
lo  (lie  table.  Clarissa. 

ME'NSTRUAL,  miti'strA-il,  a.  [meustruus,  Latin.] 
— I.  -Monthly;  happeniii..;  once  a  month,  lasting  a 
month.  Bentky.—2.  P.  rlaining  to  a   menstruum. 

ME'N:5l'RUOUS,  min'stri-fts,  a.  [mpnstruus,  La- 
tin.]    Having  the  cuta.ii.'  ia.  Brown.    , 

ME'.N'STRUUM,  min'siri.&.n,  s.  All  liquors  are 
called  menstruums  which  are  uied  as  dissolvents,  or 
to  extract  the  viriu<:s  of  ingredients  by  infusioD; 
decoction,   'hiincy.  Newton.  ^*' 

MENSURABI'LITY,  miii-shi-ri-bil'i-li,  s.   [men-        >» 
surabilite,  Fr.]     Capacity  O' being  measured.  * 

IvIE'NSURABLE,  min'shii-r4-bl,  a.  [mensura,  Lat.] 
Measurable;  that  may  be  measured.  Holder. 

ME'NSURAL,  miii'shu-rJl,  a.  [from  mensura,  La- 
'tin.]     Relating  to  measure.  ■; 

To  ME'NSURA  TE,  uiin'sh&-rite,  v.  a.  [from  men- 
sura, Lat.]  To  measure;  to  take  the  dimension  of 
;i  ay  tiling. 

MENSURATION,  iiiin-»h  i-ii'shfin,  s.  [from  men- 
sura, Lat.]  The  act  or  practice  of  measuiing;  re- 
sult of  measuring.  Arliut/inot. 

ME'Nl'AL,  iniiu'dl,  a.  [mentis,  Latin.]  Intellec- 
tual; existi.ig  ill  the  mi;id.  Milton. 

ME'N  TALLY,  miiit'iai-i,  ad.  Lfi-om  mental.]  In- 
tellcctuall);  ill  the  miiul-.  not  practically,  but  in 
thou^iit  or'iiieditai  on.  Bentley. 

ME'N  ITON,  luiii'sliftii,  s.  [inentio,  Latin.]  Oral  or 
written  recital  of  any  iliing.  Jiogcrs. 

To  ME'NTION,  mJa'shiin,  v.  a.  [mentionner,  Fr.] 
To  write  or  Cipr.ss  in  words  or  writing.  Isaiah. 

MiiPHl'FICAL,  iiii-t'h'4-k4l,  a.  [mephitis,  Latin.] 
lll-.;noiired;  stinking.  Oiiincy. 

MERA'CIOUS,  mi-ri'shas,  a.  [meraciis,  Latin.] 
Strong;  racy. 

-ME'RCABLE,  mfr'ki-bl,  a.  [meicor,  Lat.]  To  be 
sold  or  boiight.  Did.  * 

ME'ReAN  1  AN  T,  mi  'l;4u-tant,  s.  [mercantsinte, 
Italian.]     A  foreigiie.-,  or  ioriign  trader.  Slinks, 

ME'HCANITLE.  in^i'k4n-lll,  a.  Trading: cominer- 
ci;il. 

ME'RCAT,  mir'kit,  s.  [mercatus,  Latin.]  Marked; 
trade;  time  or  place  of  traiK-.  S/>ralt. 

ME'RCATURE,  inli-'kA-isbi'iiv,  s.  [mercatura,  La- 
tin.]     Tile  pr.ictice  of  buying  and  selling. 

ME'RCENARINEoS,  mii-'si-ni-ri-iiSs,  s.  [from 
iiK  rccnai-y.]  Vcnaliiy;  respect  to  hire  or  reward. 
Boyle. 

ME'RCENARY,  mi/»i-ii5-ri,  a.  [mercenarius,  L»r 
till.]     Venal;  liiivd*  sold  for  money.  Hayivard. 

MERCENARY,  mir's4-iia-ri,  s.  [inercenaire, 
French.!  A  hireling;  one  retained  or  serving  for 
pay.  ' 

.MK'HCER,  me/sAr,  s.  [mercier,Fr.]  One  who  si;lls 
silks.  liowcl. 

ME'RCERY,  mir'si\r-4,  s.   [inercerie,  French;  fi-«m 
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iacrcer.]    Trade  of   mercers;    dealing    in  silks. 
Graunt. 

To  ME'RCHAND,  TOJi''tsliJnd,  v.  n.  [mercliander, 
Frencli.]     To  transact  by  trafllck.    Bnrcn. 

MK'RCHANDISK,  mJi'tsli4iwllw,  s.  [iiRTiliaiKlise, 
l''i-emli.J— 1.  1  raflick;  comnuTcc;  iradf.  'laijlor.— 
2.  AVnres;  any  tliiiiRtobe  boiii^ht  or  sold. 

Tu  ME'HCHANDISE,  ingr'tshaiwli/.e,  v.  n.  To 
trade;  to  tr.iffick;  to  exercise  commerce.  Brcre- 
vooil, 

MK'KCHANT.  niSr'tshant,  s.  [marcliaud.  Fr.]  One 
who  tratlicks  to  remote  countries.     Adtlison. 

MF/KCHANTLIKE.  mjr'tsliint-llke,  ^ 

JtE'RCHANll.Y,  n>§r'tsh4iit-l4,  i"* 

I/ike  a  merchant.  Ain.swort/i. 

ME'UCHANT-MAN,  mer'tslianl-ni3n,  s.  A  ship  of 
trade. 

ME'HCHANTABLE,  mli-'tshant-4-bl,a.  [from mer- 
chant.]    Fit  to  be  bought  or  sold.  Bromn. 

ME'UCIABLE,  mgr's44-bl,  a.  The  word  in  Spemer 
signifies  nwrcifi.l. 

ME'RCIFUL.  mSi-'si-f  Al.  a.  [mercy  and  (iill.l  Com- 
passionate; tender;  kind;  unwilling  to  punish;  will- 
ins;  to  pitvand  spnr> .  Deuteronomy. 

ME'RCIFUI.LY,  mgi-'si-lul-li,  ad.  [from  merciful.] 
Tenilerl.v;  uiildK;  with  piiv.  Aiterbnnj, 

ME'UCIFULNESS.  n.Jr'si-fil-nfes,  s.  [from  merei. 
ful.]  TtmUrniss;  willingness  to  spare.  Ham- 
mond. 

ME'RCILESS,  mJi-'sJ.lfs.a.  [from  mercy.]  Void  of 
mercy;  pilili-ss;  hard-li  artcd.  Denham. 

ME'RCILESSLY,  mli\4-les-li,ad.  [from  merciless.] 
in  a  manni  r  \iiid  'if  pilv. 

ME'RCILE^SNliSS,  mSi^sM5s-n?3,  s.  [from  merci- 
less.]    Wantol'pit\. 

MERCU'RIAL,  m^r-kfi'ri4l,  a.  [niercurialis,  La- 
tin.]—!. Formed  under  the  infhl<nce  of  Mercury; 
active;  sprightly.  Bacon.— 2.  Consisting  of  quick- 
silver. 

MERCURIFIC'ATION.  mgr-ki'i-ri-fe-ki'slifin,  s. 
[from  mercury.]  The  act  of  mixing  any  thing 
with  quiuksilver.  Boi/le. 

ME'RCURY,  mSr'k&-i'^.  s.  [Mercurius,  Lat.]— 1.  The 
chymist's  name  for  quicksilver  is  mercury.  Hill. — 
2.  Sprightly  qualities.  Pope.— 3.  A  newspaper. — 4. 
It  is  now  apiylied  to  ih;'  carriers  of  news. 

iME'RCURY,  mli-'ki-ri,  s.  [mereurialis,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Hill. 

MER'CURY,  m5i^k/i-ri,  s.  One  of  the  planets.  It  is 
the  leaft,  at  the  same  tinu  neai-est  the  sun.  Adnm.i. 

.ME'RCY,  mfer'si,  s.  [merci,  Kivneli.]— ] .  Tendiniess; 
gooi'iiitss;  |>iiy;  willingness  to  save;  clt-nK-ne>; 
mildness;  unwillingness  (o  punish,,  i'sahns. — 2. 
Pardon.  Dryrlcn.—3.  Distii  lion;  poMer  of  acting  at 
pleasure. 

ME'RCY-SEAT,  ni?r'sJ-stle,  s.  [mei-cy  and  seat.] 
The  covering  of  Uie  ark  of  the  covenant,  in  which 
the  tables  of  the  law  were  dejiosited:  it  was  of 
gold,  and  at  its  two  ends  were  fi\ed  the  two  cheru- 
bim, of  the  same  metal,  wliich,  with  their  wings 
extended  lorward,  seemed  to  lorm,a  throne,  iia- 
erfi/.f. 

MERE,  mire  a.  [nierus,  Latin.]  That  or  this  only; 
such  and  nothing  else;  this  only.  Atterbiiry. 

MERE  or  tner,  mire,  »•  [mejie,  Sax.]  A  po<d  or  lake. 
Gibi-nn. 

MERE,  mire,s.  [mepe.  Sax.]— 1.  A  pool;  commonly 
a  large  pool  or  laki .— 2.  A  l.oumlary    Bncon. 

ME'RELY,  mire'14,  ad.  [from  nu  re.]     Simply;  only. 

MERETRl'CIOUS,  m?r-r4-trlsh'(^s,  a.  [meivtrlcius, 
Lat.]  Whorish;  such  as  is  practised  b)  prostitutes; 
alluring  hv  falsr  show. 

MKRETRI'CIOUSLY.  mJi-ri-irlsh'as-li.  .id.  [from 
meretricious.]  Whorishly;  alter  the  manner  of 
whores. 
MKRETRI'CIOUSNESS,  mJi^ri-trlsh'fis-nJs,  j. 
[Ii-om  meretricious.]  False  allurementi  like  those 
of  stnimpels. 

To  MF.R'GE,  nilr'je,  v.  n.  [A  law  word  from  merge, 
Lat,]     To  sink.  BlrirK.it one. 

MERI'DIAN,  m4-riii'e-in,  or  meirld'ji-Jn,  s.  [men 
dit-n,  French.] — I.  Noon;  mid-<lay.  Drydni- — 2.  'I'he 
line  drawn  from  north  to  south,  which  the  sun 
crosses  at  noon,  l^'attt.—?^.  The  particular  place  or 

1.'^ 


.state  of  any  thing.  Hale.— A.  TJie  highest  point  W 
gloo'  or  power. 

MKRl'DIAN,  pii-rJd'i-Jn,  a.— 1.  At  the  point  of 
noon.  Milton.~2.  Extended  from  north  to  suutli. 
Bot/li:—3.  Raistd  to  the  lii(;hest  point. 

MERl'DXONAL,  mi-rld'i-o-iiil,a.  [nuridlonal,  Fr,] 
— 1.  Southern.  Brown.— 2.  Southerly;  having  a 
southern  aspect. 

MERIDKINA'LITY,  mi-rid-4-6-nll'i-t4,  s,  [from 
meridional.]  Position  in  the  south;  aspect  toward 
the  south. 

MERI'DIONALLY,  m4.ria'i.6-n4l-li,  ad.  [from  me- 
ridional.]    With  a  southern  aspect.  Brown- 

ME'RIT,  mjr'h,  s.  [meritum,  Lat.]— 1.  Desert;  ex- 
cellence deserving  hoaour  or  reward.  Dryden.—i. 
Reward  deserved.  Prior.— 3.  Claim-J  right.  Dry- 
den. 

To  ME'RIT,  mir'it,  V.  a.  [meriter,  Frttich,]— l.To 
deserve;  to  have  a  right  to  claim  any  thing  as  de- 
served. South.— 2.  'i'o  deserve;  to  eani.  S/ia/;s. 

MF.RI'IO'RIOUS,  mJi'-ri-to'r^-fis,  a.  [meritoire,  Fr. 
from  merit.]  Deserving  of  reward;  high  in  dvsert. 
Bishop  Sanderson. 

MERITO'RIOUSLY,  nif  r-rJ-to'ri-fis-iJ,  ad.  [from 
meiitorioiis.]  In  such  a  nwnner  as  to  deserTe  re- 
ward. H'otton. 

M  EM  I  TO'R  lO  USN  ESS,  m?  r-ri-to'ri-ns-nls,  s.  [from 
meritorious.]  The  act  or  state  of  deserving 
W'  II. 

ME'RH  OT,  m?r'rj.tdt,  s.  [oscillum,  Lat.]  A  kind 
it  play.  Ains-worl.h. 


ME'RLIN,  mgr'lin.s.     A  kind  of  hawk.  Sidney. 
ME'RMAID,  mJr'n.ide,  s.  [mer,  the  sea,  and  maid.] 

A  sea  woman.  Davlrs. 
ME'RMAlD's-l  RUMPET,  m?i-m4dz-trfim-pit, 9.  A 

kind  offish. 
ME'RRILY,   mli'rJ-lJ.   ad.     [from  meri-y.]   Gnyly; 

airily;  ch.erfullj;  with  mirth.  Granville. 
Mi'.'RRIMAKE,  'ra&i-'ri-mikt ,  s.  [merrj  and  make.] 

A  festival;  a  meeting  for  mirth.  Spenser. 
To  ME'KRIMAKE,  mjr'ri-mike,  v.  n.    To  feast;to 

be  jovial.  Gi'i/, 
ME'RRIMENT,    mgr'ri-mjnt,    s.     [from   merry.] 

Mirth;  ga)t  t^;  cheerfulness;  laughter.  Hooker. 
ME'RRINESS,  n.Si^rS-iiJs,  s.  [from  merry.]  Mirth; 

merrj  disposition.  Shaks. 
ME'RRY,  mJr'ri,  a.— 1.  Laughing;  loudly  cheerful; 

gay    of   heart. — 2.   Causing    laughter.    Shaks.—3. 

Pi-osperous.  Dryden.—3.  To  make   MERRY.    To 

feast;  to  be  jovial.  V  Est  range. 
MEKKY-A'NRREW,mJr-ri-in'dr65,9.    A  buffoon; 

a  zan\  ;  a  jack-pudding.  L' Estrange. 
ME'RR'Y  THOUGHT,  m2r'rA-</i4wt,  s.  [ftierry  and 

tlioughl.]     A  forked  bone  on  the   bo«ly  of  fowls. 

I'.richm-d. 
ME'RSION,  mJi'shfin,  s.  [mersio,  Lat.]    The  act  of 

sinking. 
MESKRATCK,  mJ/-7,J.riik,  a.   [|WS<ra/>*(OV.]     Be- 
longing to  the  nil  sentery.   Broil  n. 
MESE'EMS,  mi-si4ni7.',  impersonal  ^erb.    I  think; 

it  appears  to  me.  Sidney. 
ME'SENTERY,     mJz'/.in.lJr-J,    s.    [fA:-7i'/lef.l<i\:'] 

That  round  wliich  the  guis  are  convolved.  Arbuth- 

not. 
MESENTE'RICK,   mJ/.-zfn-tfi-'rIk,    a.     [roesente 

rique,    Freiich.]      Relating    to    the     mesenttry . 

Cheyne. 
MESH,  mish.  a.  [niaesc^e,  Dut.]    The  interstice  ol 

a  net;  tin    spuci'  between  the  threads  of  a  n<  t- 

BInckmore. 
To  MESH,  mJsh,  V.  a.  [from  the  noim.]  To  catch  in 

a  net;  toensnaiv.  Ih-nyiin. 
.ME'SHV,  mSdi'^,  a.  [ii-om  mesh.]     ReticiUated;  of 

nt  t  work.  ( iirc-ii. 
ME'SLIN,m>s'lJn,s.  [Ibrmescellane.J    Mixed  com; 

as.wheatand  rye.  Hooker. 
MESOLEU'CYS,    mi-si-li'sls.   ».    [//ws;.8:;x^.] 

A  pi-i  cious  stone,  black,  with  a  streak  of  white  in 

the  middle. 
MESO'LOGAUITHMS,       m4-s3ri6g-il-rI'Ams,      s. 
[(Usa-®',  Ao^  <5r,  and  :<;.-S-a®'.]     The  logarithms 

of  the   rosines  and  tang^nts,  so  denominated  by 

K'efilci:  lli-.riis. 
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MESO'MRLAS,   mi-s8m'i)iM5s,   s.     [^f^tirofxfMs.'] 

A  |>rciM<iiis  siciiif . 
MlJ'.iPI.->ii,  iuS-v'i'l/.e,  s.   [i)i<)l)ably' luispi-iitted    ti>r 

nics|irise;    iiit'Si>i'is,   Fivncli.]      Conti'iii|>t,    scorn. 

JIESS,  iii6<,  s.  [iiif*,  oil  Frtiicli.]  A  disli;  a  quaii- 
11!  >  ui' liioil  si'iii  tuliiliK-  lo^t'ihei-. 

To  M-^S,  iiiSi,  V.  Iff    To  (.-a  I,  totted. 

Mt'jSAviE,  iiiSs'sulje,  s.  [i).<-.sage,  Kr.]  An  ermiul; 
!iii>  tUiufi  coiiuiiiiiedloaiiolhiT  to  bi-  told  loa  tliiid. 
Suiit/i.  IJrijdcu. 

ME'SSliNG  KK.  iii§»'sJii-iAr,  s.  [iiu  ssiifjLi',  Fr.]  One 
who  t'uri'R'S  an  eri^niid;  out.-  u  Ito  brinies  an  acvouni 
or  toittoken  o.  a   >  lliiii  .  Clarendon. 

MESSl'AH,  ll.^■.-^l■4,  s.  J^from  the  Hebivw.]  The 
Aiioiiilcd;  ihf  Clin-.!.  Halts. 

ME'SSIEURS,  iui.sh'sh66rz,  or  niish-shSSiv. ,  s. 
[French,  plural  ol'  monsieur.]     Sirs;  i^eiiik  nien. 

ME'SSMATK,  nuVuiirt,  s.  [mes  and  niate.J  One 
who  eats  at  the  s^nie  table. 

ME'SSUAGE,  iiijs'swadie,  s.  [niessuaginm,  low 
Latin.]  The  house  and  ground  set  apart  lor 
bodseliold  uses. 

MESV'MMCUM,  ni4-siju'nJ-kflm,  s.  A  repetition 
at  the  t:nd  of  a  stm/.a;  a  kind  ut' burden. 

ME  T.  mil.    TUi.-  (Met.  rite  and  part,  of  in  meet. 

META'BASIS,  nii-tai)'5-sis,  s.  [Greek.]  In  rlieto- 
ricU,  a  figure  by  wliicli  the  orator  passes  from  one 
thins  to  a)iother.   D'ul. 

META'BOLA,  n)J-t4b'b6l-i,s.  lUila.Q'.Kii.-]  In  nie- 
dieiiie,  a  chanefe  ot  lime,  air,  or  disease. 

MEl'TVCA'RPUS,  niJt-ia-lvai-',.fis,  s.  l/.'.ilt>cxp7rlov .'] 
In  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  arm  made  up  of  four 
bones,  wliicli  are  join  d  to  tlie  iin'jiis. 

METAC.VUPAL  m&i-i4-i.a,Vai,a.  [from  metacar- 
pus.]    Belonging  lo  the  metaiariuis.  Diet. 

MElA'CHliONiSM,  n:A-iaK'r6-)iiziii,  s.  [Gr. 
f^tTU  between,  and  Xa''""^'  time.]  An  error  in 
the  compniaiiun  of  time,  an  aiiathrunism. 

METAGKA'M.MA  llbiNI,  mjt-ti-sran.'ma-tlsm,  s. 
\_f/.iiii  iilld  y^A/Afx-.']  AnagrammatisMi,  or  nieta- 
grammal'!iin,U  a  disioiuiijn  ol  a  name  truly  writ- 
ten into  its  letters,  as  its  elemi  nts,  and  a  luw  con- 
nexion of  it  l>\  artincial  transposition,  makini^' 
vj;iie  pcrti.'Ct  sense  applicijble  to  the  person  named. 
Camden. 

ME'TAL.  m?t'll,  s.  [metal,  French.]—!.  Mcial  is  a 
iirm,  heavy,  and  haixl  substaiue,  opuke,  insible  b\ 
lire,  and  conci-eling  again  when  cold  into  a  solid 
boily  such  as  it  was  belbi-e,  which  is  malleable  un- 
der the*  hammer.  The  mrto/f  are  six  in  number:  1. 
gold;  2.  silver;  3.  coppei-;  4.  tin;  5.  iron;  and  6,  lead. 
—2.  Courage;  spirit.  Clarendon. 

METALE'PSIS,  m§i-ia-l&,/s}=,  s-  {uiliKu^n  ] 
A  continuation  ol  a  trope  in  one  Avord  through  a 
succession  of  sigiiificatiiins. 

META'LLICAL,nii.tai'l4.u4l,  >., 

MEIA'LLICK,  nii.tal'lik,         3 
[from  meiallum,  Lat.]     Partaking  of  metal;  con- 
taining metal;  consisting  of 'metal. 

MRTALLI'FEKOUS,  m|i-i4l.rif'fer-fis,  a.  tmetal- 
lum  uBd  I'ei-o,  Lat.]     Produciiig metals, 

META'LLINE,  niit'iil-llne.  a.  [(rom  metal.]— I. 
Impregnated  with  metal.  Bacon.— 2.  Consisting  of 
metal.  Boyle. 

ME'TALlSr,  mSt'ill-llst,  s.  [nietalllste,  Fr.]  A 
worker  in  metals;  one  skillid  in  uittali.  Muxon. 

METALLO'tiKAl'HY,  n,Ji-t5l  idjj'grl-fi,  s.  [me- 
tallum  and  7/i«<?a'.]  An  account  or  description  of 
nietals. 

ME'I'ALLURGIST,  mJt'tdl-iar-jlst,  s.  [metallum 
and  ef}-"-]    A  worker  in  iLetals. 

ME'TALLURGY,  mJi'liHdr-ji,  s.  [metallum  an.l 
'fiB.'.J  Thi-  art  of  working  metals,  or  separating 
them  from  tlieir  ore. 

To      METAMfyRPHOSK.    n.Jt-ta-mir'iiis,      v.  a. 

L;"6/*|Mo^^5Ci,.]  To  change  tiie  form  or  shape  of  any 
thing.  U'oiton. 

METAMO'RPHOSIS,    mit-tS-mii^li-sIs,  s.   [fAer- 


«|M«5<pa!r/c.]  Translorination;  change  of  shape. 
Dnjdm. 

lE'l  APi;ou,  ni4i'ii-6i.  s.  i^Ael-z^ofix.-]  TU,- aji. 
plicviioii  ol  a  \.*inl  io  .'I  use  to  which,  in  its  origi- 
nal im|>ort.  It  caonoi  be  put:  as.  If  bridten  his 
an;er;  he  dciidens  the  sound;  the  spring  nttnAej 
the  flowers.  A  metaphor  is  a  ';iniile  compnied  iii  a 
wnid.  Drijiirn. 

MKIAPHCyRlCAL,  n  ?t-t4-!(\  /i-k4l,  > 

MElAPHCUltK,  infei-liVoiiK,  5 

[nieiHphoriqiie,  Fiviicli.]  Not  literal; nut  accord- 
imr  to  ihi-  piimiiive  im  ailing  of  the  word;  tigura- 
tive.  Huoki  r. 

METAPHO'RICAI.LY,  m*t.i4-f6r'4-k4l-i,ad.[from 
metaphorical.]     Figuratively.  Rcid. 

METAPIIKA'SE,  mSi'tA-fiize,  s.  [_y.il-i<fMtf'] 
A  mere  verbal  translation  from  one  language  into 
another.  Dryitcn. 

METAPHRA'ST,  mJt'li-fiist,  s.  [,c/£7*<?fctW.] 
A  literal  translator;  oiit  who  translates  word  for 
woi-d  from  one  language  into  another. 

MKI  APHY'SlCAL,niSl-t4-l1z'ikai,  7. 

METAPHY'SKK,  mJi-iAli/'lk,  5 

—1.  Versed  in  metaphysicks;  relating  to  metaphy- 
sicks.— 2.  In  Shaksjieare  it  means  superiwtui'al  or 
preternatural. 

METAPHY'-SICALLY.  :ti|t-ti-llz'e-kaH6,  ad.  In  a 
metaph\  sjcal  way.  Biuwi. 

MElAPHY-SId'AN,  mSt-ti-llz-lsh'an,  s.  One 
versed  in  nictn/)/iy.sicki:    Hurton. 

ME  lAPHY'SICK,  mi^t-td-fit'ik.       ? 

MEIAPHY'SICKS,  .,  4t-ta-liz,'iks,    V' 
[metaphisiciu.-,  Fr.//.s7c(,<^)i/(7-^«.]  Onlologj-;  tbp  doc- 
trine pf  the  general  aidsctions  of  substances  exist- 
ing. 

METAPHY'SIS.  m?t-ta-f4'sls,  s.  [i"«7«*«r/f.] 
Traiislbrnialion;  meian.orphosis.  'rj 

ME'TAPLASM,inh'ia-pia/.in.s.  \_f^.{liiTrK^fj.'j(;.'] 
A  figure  ill  rlieloricU,  wheiein  wonls  or  letters 
art-  transposed  contrarj-  to  their  nu^ii-al  oiider. 
Diet. 

META'STATlS,  mi-tas'ti-sls,  s.  [^sV^CscC/c] 
Translation,  or  removal.  Hiirvetj. 

MF-TATA'RSAL,  niSi-i-tSi-'sai,  a.  [from  metatar- 
sus.]    Belonging  to  the  metatarsus.  Sharju 

METATA'RSUS,  mjt-a-iar'.sfis,  s.  [/UeT*  and 
T»^3"cc.]  'Ihe  middle  of  the  foot,  which  is  com- 
posed ot  live  small  bones  connected  to  tJiose  of  the 
first  part  |f  the  foot.  H'iseman^ 

META'IHESIS,  mi-ta^/i'i-sls,  s.  [^s/iS-JS-yc]  A 
Transposition. 

To  ME' IE,  mite,  v.  a.  [inetior,  Lat.]  To  measure; 
toreJuce  to  measure.  Creech. 

ME'TEWAND,  ni4i<'w6nd,  ) 

ME'TEYARD,  mAt<'jird,     j'' 
[mete  and  yai-d,  or  wand.]    A  staflT  of  a  certain 
length  whei-ewitli  measures  ar.   taken. 

To  iMETEMPbYCHO'SE,  mi-iSmp-sA-kosc',  v.  a. 
[from  m  tempsicliosis.]  To  translate  from  body  to 
Iwdy.  Pencham. 

MEl'EMPSYCHO'SIS,         mfe-tJmp-si-ko'sis,         ». 

[^£7^4"^.*'-^'^  3     'J'l'^   transmigration  of   souls 

from  body  to  body-  Bro^tn. 
ME'TEOR,  mi'ti-jir.  or  mi'tshi-flr,  s.    [/Atjtapu..'} 

Any  bodies  in  tht  air  or  sky  that  are  of  a  flux  and 

!rsv,  Horj  naiure.  Donue. 
To  ME  lEO'RlZE,  m4-ti-i'iife,v.  n.  [from  met«for.] 

I'o  ascend  in  evaporaiion.  Evelyn, 
MEIEOROLO'GICAL,     mi-ti  i-i6-l6d'j4-kai,     a. 

[from  meteorology.]     Hilating  to  the  doctrine  of 

m<  teors. 
METEORO'LOGIST,  m4-ti-o-rdl'li-jIst,  s.    [from 

ineteorolog} .]    A  man  skilled  in  raettors,  or  stu- 
dious of  them.  Hoxvcl. 
METEORO'LOGY,    mi-tAA.r6l'l4-ii.    ».    ly-ilteefo. 

and  X6";a'.]     The  doctrine  of  meteors.  Brou-n. 
METEOROS'COPE,  mA-t*  Ai-i'skipf ,  s.  [Gr]    An 

instrument  for  taking  the  magnitude  and  distances 

of  heavenly  1  odies.  .ilbumaTar. 
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MKTiC'onOUS,  niJ-t^'A-rSs,  a.  [from  meteor.]  Ha- 
\'iii^  ilie  nature  of  a  lueteur.     Milton. 

JIK'i'KK.mf'tftr.  s.  [from  mete.]  A  nieasui'er. 

ME  1  Hi/<-'l.lN',  mi-dii'^lin.  s.  [incdilj  j;lyii,  Welsh.] 
Urink  iiuiJe  ui  liuney  buil^ ti  wiiU  uai^-r,  Hiid  fer- 
meiiit-d.     Unjdeti. 

MK'l  HINKS,nii-c/iliiks',  verb  inipeitonal.  I  tliiuk; 
it  seems  to  me,    Upensei: 

METHOD,  inS^/i'fi.l,  s.  [iii<rtl;oiU-,  Fr.  fXibiS®'.'] 
Tlie  placing' oCsevei'al  tilings,  or  i>erroriRin{f  seve- 
ral o|»THtions  in  tlie  must  convenient  order. 
H'filU. 

MKIHCDIC,  mi-tAod'ik,  a.  [from  method.]  Metho- 
dical.   Harris'i'  Phil.  hip. 

MKTHO'OICAI..  me-f/i6(l'c-kili,a.  [iiietbodique,  Fr. 
from  ihetlmd.]  Kaiiged  or  proeei  ilint;  in  due  or 
just  onler.     Ait(!i.70n. 

MKTHt/DICAl-LY,  m4-/>/i6d'^k5l-i,  ad.  [fVonnDt- 
thudical.]  Aeeoixling  to  method  and  oitler.  Suck- 
ling. 

To  MKTHOOISK,  meM'6-dl/-e,  v.  a.  [tVoni  method.] 
To  reijulate;  to  (lisi>i)se  in  order.   AdiJisoii. 

ME'THOpiST,  mit/i'6-dht,  s.  [from  method.]—!. 
A  physician  who  praelisss  by  theory. — 2.  One  ofa- 
new  kind  of  ]>uritaiis  lately  arisen,  so  called  from 
llieir  profession  to  live  by  rules  and  in  constant  me- 
thod. 

METHO'UGHT.mi-cA^wi'.   The  pret  ofmethinUs. 

METONY'MICAL,  mSt-to-niiii'mi-kil,  a.  [from  me- 
tonvmv.]   Put  bv  melonvmv  for  something  else. 

METONV'MICALLY,   nijt-lo-Mlin'mi-kai-J,   ad. 
[from  metonymiea!.]     By  metouyniv;  i;ot  liicraliy. 
Boyle. 

ME'i'O'NYMY,  m4-t3n'e-m^,  or  niJt'6-nira-^,  s.  [nie- 
fonymie,  Fr.  .M«7a'vy.'>t/<.3  A  rhetorical  figure,  by 
which  one  v.oi-d  is  put  for  another,  as  the  matter 
for  the  I'naleriatc;  /le  died  by  steel,  that  is,  by  a 
sword. 

WETOrO  SCOI'Y,  m?t-t6-pos'k6-pi,  s.  [^STa-.Ts; 
ani\  CKiTIU'.l  The  study  of  physiognomy.  i 

>:E"rKE,  me'tJr,  s.  [«:-ac;y.]  Spei-eh  eonfintdto  a 
certain  number  and  hannoniuk  disposition  of  sylla- 
bles.   Asc/mm . 

ME'TRICAL,  m2t'trj-ki!,  a.  [raetrieus,  Latin.]  Pei^ 
tainiiig  to  metre  or  numlxis. 

METKO'POLIS,  mi-trop'po-lls,  s.  C">)T»g  and 
troA/c]  The  mother  rity;  the  chief  city'  of  any 
coiimrv  or  district,     .iddisnn. 

JIETUOPO'LirAN,  mlt-tri-pSflJ-tiD,  s.  [metropo- 
litiinus,  Lat.]  A  bishop  of  the  mother  church;  an 
archbishop.    Clarendon. 

MKTHOPO'LirAN,  mSi-tr6-p6ri4-tan,a.  Belon(j- 
jnff  to  a  mt  troixilis,     }{aleii;/i. 

METROPOLI'TICAL,  m4-tri-p6-lit'^k51,  a.  [from 
metropolis.]  Chief  or  priniipal  of  cities.  Knollfs. 

MK'l'TLE,  mSt'tl,  s.  Spirit;  sprightliness;  coui-age. 

ME'TTLED,  met'tld,a.  Sprightly;  co»uageous.  Ben 
Jonson. 

ME'TTLESOMIC,  niii'tJ-sftm,  a.  [fiom  mettle.] 
Sprightly;  lively;  gay;  brisk;    iry.     Taller. 

MB' rTI.ESO.MKLY,  niii'tl-sflm-li,  ad.  [tiom  met- 
tlesome.] V.'iih  sprigliiliiii-ss. 

MEW.mA,  s.  [nnie,  Fi-eneh.]— 1.  A  cage;  an  entlo. 
sure;  a  place  ivhrre  any  tliini^  is  confined,  fair- 
fi:.\:—2.  ^!a^p.  ''ax.]  A  sea-fowl.  Carexr. 

Tn  MEW.mfc,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  shut  up; 
to  confine;  to  iinpri^m;  to  enclose.  S'lrnjer. — 2.  To 
sht-d  the  ti-aihers.  Walton.— i.  To  cry  as  a  cat. 
Grew. 

To  MEWL,  mule,  V.  n.  finiauler,  Fr.]  To  stpiall  as  a 
child.    .'r/'7X-.>-. 

MEZE'UK.OV,  mi-i4're-flii,  «.  A  si>ecies  of  spiii^'e 
lanr  1.     Hill. 

ME'7.Z0TfyTO,  mf  t-si-llli'li,  s.  [Italian."!  A  kind 
of  graving:,  so  nami-d  as  niiirly  resenibling  paint, 
the  word  importing  hall-painti'd;  it  is  doiie  by  U  at- 
ing  thf  plate  into  asiM-riiy  with  a  hammer,  ami 
then  rubbing  it  dow  n  with  a  stone. 

MEYXT.  mint.ad.  .^iingltd.  Obsolete.  .9ifiiJf.-. 

MI'ASM,  ml'4zm,s.  [from  A"*^'*,  inquino,  to  in- 
I'l  It,"  Siuh  I'SiticWf  or  r.l'jni'  »«   Jrc  «iii:;Ts.d  tn 


arise  from  distempered,  putrefying,  or  poisuntius 
bodies.     Harvey. 

M!t:E,  iiilse.    The  jdui-alof  mowf. 

Ml'CHAELMASb,   uuk'k?l-u.fi?,   «.    [Mioho.l  and  * 
muss  ]     'l"lie  i'casi  of  the  i;ich:iiigel  Michael,  cele- 
bi-au-d  on  tlie  twciay -ninth  ot  a>'pteiuber. 

To  Ml*  UK,  Miltsh.  V.  H.  To  be  secret  or  covered;  te 
skulk;  to  tm-k.     Hanitter. 

Mt'CHKK,  ni?»s!i'ftr.  s.  [from  miche.]  A  lazy  loite- 
rer, who  skulks  .'■bout  in  corners  and  by-piacts; 
hedge-ziveper.  Siiluey. 

Jll'CKLE,  niik'kl,a.  [nucf.l,  Sa:(on.]  Much;  great. 
Camden. 

MICllOCO'SM,     ml'kr4-k67.m,    s.     [p-lKf®',    and 

Kiia-u&.-]  The  little  world.    Jlati  is  so  called. 
Drniuim. 

MI'dlOGRAPHY,  ml-krog'ri-fi,  s.  \JJ-lK.pr,  and 
ypMui."^  The  description  of  the  p:n-ts  of  such  very- 
small  olijects  as  are  discernible  only  with  a  mi- 
croscope.   Grew. 

MI'CROSCOPE,  mi'lvro-stope,  «.  if^'y-f®'  and 
3-xo^rCi).]  An  optick  instrument,  contrive  d  to  give 
to  tlie  eye  a  large  appearance  of  objects,  which 
couid  not  otherwise  he  seen.    Bendey. 

MICJIO'METEU,  mi  kroiii'mi-tfir,  s.  [fJ-lKf©-  and 
fxiTfof.-^  An  instrument  contrived  to  measure 
small  spaces. 

MICROSCO'PIC AL,  ml-kr6-sk6p'4-k5),  7 

MICROSCO'PICK,  mi-kr6-skdp'<k,         3^' 
[from  microscoj>e.] — 1.  MadeVya  niicrosiopc.    Ar~ 
l>uthmit.—2.  Assisted  by  a  microscope.  Thumsoa. — 
3.  Resendiling  a  microscope.  Pope. 

MID,  mid,  a.— 1.  Middle;  e(|ually  between  two  ex- 
tremes.— 2.  It  is  ii:uch  used  in  composition. 

MID-COURSE,  mld'kii-se,  s.  [mid  and  course.]  Mid- 
dle of  the  way.     Milton- 

MID-DAY,  mld'dS,  s.  [mid  and  day.]  Noon;  meridi-  . 
an.    Donne. 

MI'DDEST,  mld'd?st,superl.  ofmid.  Saenser. 

.Ml'DDLE.  mid'dl,  a.  [raitiBle,  S.-.xon.]— l.  Equally 
distant  from  die  two  extremes.— 2.  Intermediate; 
intervening.  Davies.—S,  Middle  finger;  the  long 
linger.  Sharj}. 

Ml'DDLE,  mid'dl,  s.— 1.  Part  equally  distant  from 
two  extremities.  Jimj^cs. — 2.  The  time  that  passes, 
or  events  that  liapivn  between  the  beginning  and 
end.    Dr^jih  n. 

MI'DDLK-AGED,  mId'dl-Adjd,  a.  [r.iidille  and  age.] 
l'l!ice<l  about  the  middle  of  liC-.    Swift. 

.MI'DDLEMOST.mid'dl-most,  a.  [from  middle.]  Be- 
ing in  thenrtddle.     tJeivloii. 

Ml'DDLlNG  mjd'llng,  a.  [from  middle.]—!.  Of  mid- 
il!e  rank.  ir/Cj-M-nH?*-.— 2, Of  n\oder.Ue  si/,e;haxing 
nmdei-atequ.ilitifs  of  anv  kind.     Crcun'. 

MI'DLAN!),  miil'laud,  s.'[mid  .ind  land.]—].  Thiit 
which  is  itriiote  iVoni  the  coast.— 2.  SuiToutidi-d  by 
land;  mediteirunean.  V,yden. 

MIDGK,  r..tdit,  s.  [mieje,  S.ixon.]  A  gnat. 

MID-H  EA  VKN,  mid  hjv'n,  t.  [mid  and  heaven.]  1 1.e 
middle  ofthe  sky.     Milton. 

.Ml'DLKG,  mld'lig,  s.  [mid  and  leg.]  Middle  ofthe 
It  g.     Eaeon. 

MI'liMOST,  iiii./most.  a.  [from  mid.]  The  middle. 

MI'DNIGHT.ii.i.l'niie.s.  The  depth  o(  night;  twelve 
at  niirht.     AUrrburu. 

Ml'DRIFF,  niul\lrl(;s.  [nuSl.pjFe,  Stixon.]  The  dia- 
phragm,    yiiilun. 

MID-SEA,  n.ld'si.  s.  [mid  ami  sea.]  The  Mediter- 
runiHU-ua      I'r'jden. 

MI'DSMIPMAN,  iiiid'shlp-u.'ln,  s.  MicMifimrn  are 
ofRi'ii-s:il«iai-d  a  ship,  ne.\t  in  i-ank  to  lieutenants. 

MIDST,  midst,  s.     Middle.     Taylor. 

MIDS'I',  midst, a.  [from  miiUIesi.]  Midntosi;  btir.g  in 
the  niiddh-.     Dn/den. 

MIUS  I  RE'.'V^M,  mid'strf  me,  «.  [e.iu  and  stream.] 
MiJIK- oftia-  str.iiin.     Unjat 

MI'DSL'MMEH,  i.ild'sfin -niiir,*.  [mid  and  snmmer.] 
The  sunniu  r  sul>tice.    ^'tjIJI.  ■ 

MI'DWAY,  iulil'wi,  s.  [mid  and  way.]  The  pai^t  of 
the  way  eqtiallv  distant  ft<  m  the  brginning  and 
»nd.     SViAv. 
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Ml  i'\rA\.  nilU'Mii.a.  MidiiJt  IkIw^ii  two  places. 
.'il'UWAV,  njd'wi,  ad.    lu  thf  niiUille  of  the  pas- 
sage.    Uryden. 
Ml'DWIFE,  inld'ttlCf,  s.  A   woman  wlio  assists  wo- 
men in  chililbirtli.    Donne. 
MI'DWIFEKY,  i)itd'\vfi-ri,  s.   [ft-om  midwife.]—!. 
Assistanct  giM-n  at  cliildbirtli — 2.  Act  of  produc- 
tion; help  to  pi-mliii-tion.— ■..  Trade  ol"a  iiiiiUvife. 

MI'UWINTEK,  niid'win-tfli',  s.  [mid  and  wiutcr.] 
Tiie  winter  solstice.     Vnjdcit. 

MIKN,  iiicue,  s.  [mine,  Fr.]  Air;  look;  manner;  pre- 
senci';  appearance.     H'ailei: 

MIGHT,  mitt.     The  preterite  of  wirti/.     Lcrki: 

U [GHT,  mite,  s.  [iiiijUt,  Saxon.J  Power;  strength; 
force.    Ayltjfc. 

MI'GHl  ILY,  ml'ti-IJ,  ad.  [from  mi;;hty.]— 1.  With 
jjii-at  power;  powerl'ully;  efficaeiuiisly:  I'oriibly. 
Hooka.— 2.  Veheiiientlj;  vigorously;  violently. 
Sfinki-.—S,  In  a  great diRrie;  vtrymncli.  Sjjcclator. 

III'GHTINESS,  mi'ti-n&s.  s.  [from  mighty.]  Pow- 
er; greatness;  iu'iphl  of  I'.ignit)-.    S'lnks. 

jn'GHl\,  mi'ti.  a.  [iVoni  miglu.]— 1.  Powerful; 
sti'ong.  Getit'uL.—Z.  ijieelltnt,  or  powerful  in  any 
act.     Drytfe'!. 

Ml'GHrY.iui'i^.ful.  Ina  great  degree.     Piiai: 

Tu  MI'GRATE,  n.l-grite,  v.  u.  [mi^i-.ire,  Lat.]  To 
change  residence  from  one  cuUJitvy  to  ;ii:iitlKr.  T. 
IVmibii. 

MIGKA' TION,  m i-griMifin,  s.  [niigvjUio,  L;>t.]    Act 

^ofilianjfuig  place.     H'oouward. 

MILCII,  mllsh.  a.  [from  milk.]     Giving;  inilli. 

MILD,  nijld,  a.  [milts,  Saxon.]— 1.  Kind;  tender; 
i:i>oil;indulgent;  merciful;  tonipassior.atc;  not  cruel. 
i'o/jf.—2.  Soft;  gentle;  not  violent.  Pope.— 3.  Not 
a;rid;  not  corrnsive;not  acrimonious. — 4.  Not  sharp; 
.iiellow;  sweet;  having  no  mixture  of  acidity.  Vavia. 

J.II'LDEW,  n.il'di,  a.  [nultieape,  S.ixon.]  Sllldew 
is  a  dewy  moisture  which  falls  and  by  its  acrimo- 
ny corrodes  the  plant:  or,  mildew  k  radiera  con- 
trite substance,  which  exudes  through  the  pores  of 
tiic  leaves.  What  the  gardeners  commonly  call 
tnittleiv  is  an  insect,  which  preys  upon  this  exuda- 
tion. A  tree  greatly  aifected  by  this  mildew,  sel- 
dcr:n  recovers  it  in  two  or  tiiree  years.     RiU. 

To  iVU'LDEW,mirdi.  V.  a.  To  taint  with  mildew. 
Guy. 

MI'1.J>LY,  i!illd'li,ad.  [from  mild.]— 1.  Tenderly;  not 
severehi  IJiyrieu.—l.  Gently;  not  violently.  Bacon. 

MI'LDn'ESS.  mlld'nJs,  s.  [from  mild.]— 1.  Gentle- 
ness; tenderness;  mercy;  clemency.  Addison.— 2. 
Comrari;  ly  to  nciimony. 

MII.K,  niHe,  a.  fniillc  passus,  Latin.]  The  usu;!l 
;nei^im-e  of  roatfi  in  England,  one  thousand  sex  en 
hundred  and  sixty  yards.    C'amulon. 

>U'i.ESI"()NE,  miie'.stone,  s.  [luile  jiid  stone.]  Stone 
111  to  laark  the  mil.  s. 

MfLKOtL,  mil'fifl,  s.  [milleiolium,  Lat.]  A  plant, 
the  same  with yiiri <»v. .     Dryden. 

Ml'LIAUV,  mil'yi-r*,  a.  Lmilium,  Lai.  millet.] 
Small;  resembling  aniili<  I  seed.    Clivync. 

MI'MAKY  fever,  mll'j  a-r^ii'vAr.  A  fever  that 
produces  small  eruptions. 

Ml'LlCE,\nh'\kse,fi.  [FixMjch.]  Standing  force. 

Ml'LlTAN  T,  mlni-tini.  a.  [militans,  Lat.]— 1. 
Fighting;  prosecuting  the  business  of  a  soldier. 
S/Knai i:—2.  Engngrd  in  warfare  with  hell  and  the 
world.  \  lermaiiplied  t<i  (he  church  of  Cllri^t  on 
caith,  as  opj'osed   to  the  church  iriumpl'j.nt.  Ku- 

MI'LITAH,  mil'lJ-iilr.  7, 

.Ml'Lll  VllY,  mli'l4-tA-ri,    i 
fniiilt:»ris,   Lai.]— 1.  Engaged  in   the   lili- of  a  sol- 
\       (iier;  soldierly.  IJi,(jke>:—'~.  Suitiiv;  a  soldier;  per- 
taining to  a  soldier;  warlike.  Piioi:—5>  Edected  bj- 
sulOier'i.  Union. 

j>;;L/'77,/.  i..iHlsU'yA,s.  [Latin.]  The  trainbands; 
the  9tH  uliiig  force  of  a  nation.  cUnrndon. 

nULK,  iii}lk,9.  [loe.jlc,  Saxon.]- 1.  The  ii<iUor  with 
wiiich  animals  feed  llieir  your.'  from  the  breast. 
i'i<jijev.—i.  Kntul>iou  mude  b\  ci.ntiuiun  of  sucd»: 
ix.  >n/(fr  of  iiliuondN.     liaruii.  I 

■;  MILK,  milk,  V.  a.  [from  thu  noun.]— 1.  To  draw 
..aik  froin  •:..  ...  «i  l.>  ihn  l.aml.  l\Jt:-2.  In 
i.irk-.     Siir;- 


MI'LKEN,  nillk'kn,  a.  [from  nalk.]  Cousivting  of 
milk.    Tnt-ple. 

Ml'LKER,  mllk'flr,  s.  [from  milk.J  One  that  inilks 
animals.     Di-yden- 

MI'LKINESS,  mJlk'i-nJs,  s.  [from  milky.]  Sofhiess 
like  that  of  milk;  apiiroaching  to  the  natui-e  of 
njilk.    Floyer, 

MI'LKLIVEKED,  mllk'llv.vArd.a.  [milk  and  liver.] 
Cowardlv;  tiru.rous;  faint-hearted.    SImks, 

Ml'LKMAlD.milk'mide,  s.  [milk  and  maid.]  Wo- 
n;an  employed  in  the  dairy.    Addison. 

Ml'LKJlAN,  railii'raan,  s.  [milk  and  man.]  A  man 
who  sells  milk. 

sn'LKPAlL,milk'pile,  s.  [milk  and  pail.]  Vetsel 
into  which  cows  are  milked.     IVijtti. 

Mi'LKPAN,  milu'pin,  s.  [milk  and  pan.]  Vessel  in 
which  milk  is  ke]>t  in  the  d:iirv.     Laeon, 

MlLKrO'TTAGK,m(lk-p<5i'tldje,  s.  [niilU  and  pot- 
lagt .]  Food  made  by  |y>iling  milk  w  i;h  water  and 
oa;i.'ieal.    Loike. 

Ml'LKSCOBE,  nillk'sUore.s.  [milk  and  score.]  Ac- 
count of  milk  ov/ed  for,  scoixd  on  a  board.  Add. 

MI  LKSOP,  n.llk'sSji,  s.  [milk  antl  sop.]  A  soft, 
mild,  ctt'.minate,  feeiih -minded  man.    .Sf/enser. 

MI'LKTOOTH,  milk'ttSOlh,  s.  [n.ilk  and  tooth.] 
Milkteith  are  those  small  teeth  w hich  come  forth 
liefove  when  a  foal  is  about  three  months  old.  Far- 
nei  V  Diet. 

MI'LKTHISILE,  mllkVAis-s),  s.  [milk  and  thistle: 
pl.n.ts  that  have  a  «hite  juice  are  named  milky.] 
Ari  herb. 

MIT.KTREFOIL,  mllk'tri-foil,  s.    An  herb. 

MI'LKVETCH,  mllk'vJtsli.  s.     A  plant. 

Ml'LKWEED,  mllk'wJed,  s.  [milk  and  weed.]  A 
l)bnt. 

Ml'LKAVHITE,  milk'hwlte,  a.  [milk  and  white.] 
White  as  milk.     J>ryden. 

MI'LKAVORT.mlliv'wfirt,  s.  [milk  and  wort.]  Af/tt- 
■wur!  is  a  bell-shaped  flower.     Miller. 

JU'LICWOMAN,  mi'k'wfinw.idn,  s.  [milk  and  wo- 
man.] .\  woman  whose  business  is  to  serve  families 
with  milii.     Arbuthnot. 

>;i'LKY,  mllk'c,  a.  [from  milk.]- 1.  Made  of  milk.— 
2.  Kesenibling  miik.  Arbutlmot.—S.  Yielding  milk. 
J?Oi-eo7)inion,—4.  Soft;  gentle;  tendtr;  timorous. 
S'/iaks. 

-Ml  LKY-WAY,  milk'e-w  a,  s.  [nnlky  and  way.]  The 
galaxy.  Tlie  niHky  u-aij  is  a  broad  white  track,  en- 
coii)[)assiDg  the  whole  heavens,  in  some  i>Iaces  with 
a  double  path,  but  tor  the  most  part  with  a  single 
one.  It  consists  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  fix- 
ed stars,  diflerent  in  situation  a)id  magnitude.  The 
gidaxy  hath  usually  been  (lie^regiou  in  which  new 
.sinrs  haveappeaitnl;  which  have  then  become  in- 
visible again.     Creech. 

^;ILL.  mil,s.  [|</yA;).]  An  engineer  fabiick  in  which 
corn  is  groun>!  to  meal,  or  any  other  body  is  com- 
mi!;tlted.    Sliarp, 

Tu  MILL,  m1l,v.  a.  [from  the  nnun;yU:i>^Sfl.]— 1.  To 
Kiind;  to  coiiiminiMe.— 2.  To  beatuj)  chocolate.— 3. 
'I'o  stamp  coin  in  the  mints.     Addison, 

MILL-COG.  mil'kdg,  s.  The  denticulations  on  the 
circumference  of  wheels,  by  which  they  lock  into 
other  whi-els.     Mortime  : 

Ml'LL-DAM.  mil'dam,  s,  [mill  and  dam.]  The  mound 
by  which  the  wat^rr  is  kept  up  to  raise  itfrom  the 
ir.Jl.     Murliner. 

M  i  LUIOH^E,  mSl'i..M-<e,  s.  Horse  that  ttirns  a  mill. 

MILLMOU'NTAINS.  nijI-m^An'tinz,  s.  An  herb. 

.Ml'LL-TEETil.  mll'ticM,  s.  [mill  and  teeth.]  The 
grinders.     ArOiUiinot. 

MILLENA'RIAN,  mil  iJ-ni'ri-Jn,  s.  [from  millena- 
riiis.'Latin.]     One  w  ho  expects  tlie  milleimium. 

Ml'LLKNAUY,  iull'ii-iii-iC;a.  [nullenaiiv,  Fr.]  Con- 
sisting of  a  thonsi-.txl.     Ar  iihnot. 

Ml'LLENlST,  mlri8n-ist,  s.  One  that  holds  tl;e 
milienniuin. 

iMIl.LFJNN  lUiI,m\\-\h\'nl-um.->.  [Latin.]  A  thou- 
sand jr-ars;  generally  taken  front  the  thousand 
\eiiri,  duriner  which,  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition  in  the  church,  grounded  on  a  dotdiiful 
text  in  (he  Apocalypse,  our  blessed  Saviour  shall 
reign  Willi  llie  faithful  up«in  earlh  after  the  rcsur- 
n  (lion.     Unmet. 
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MlI.LK'NNIAr,,    iiill-l*ii'ii44l,   a.    [   no.ii   luilWu- 

niiiin,  La(.j  Pei'taiiiing;  tu  tlie  inilleimiuin. 
Ml'LLEPEUES,   inll'li-iiJd/.,  oi-  mil-lJp'i.,lii,    s. 

[mille  and  pe«,  Latin.]  Wo  id-lice  so  called   from 

tlien' lUMiefxu  feet.  .^Tol^li:nl^r. 
Ml'I.r-ER.  mll'lAi-,  s.  [fioiu  mill.]  Oue  who  attemls 

a  mill'  Brown. 
Ml'M.ER,  mil'lfii',  s.  A  fly. 
MIL'I.ER'S- THUMB,  m'il'\!iv f..t/ih  n,  s.  A  small  (isli 

found  in  bi°<>oks,  called  likew.sea  iiiilUead. 
MILLE'dlMAL,  mll-lls's4-:nil.  a.  [.;iii!losimus,  I.at.] 

rtioiisaiidtli.  ll^atts. 
MIL'LEl",  mll'llt,  s.  [milium,  Latin.]— 1.  A   plant. 

Arbulluii)t.—2.  A  kind  of  fish.  Car.v, 
MI'LLINElt,  m'll'i'fn-ufti-,  s.  Ons  who  slIIs  ribands 

and  dresses  for  women.  Tatlvr. 
MI'LLION,  mll'}an,s.  [milliogne,  Italian.]-!.  The 

number  of  a    hundred  myriiids.    or  ten   liumli'ed 
^^hoMsand.  S/iaks.—2.  A  proverbial  name  for  any 

V,  r>-  ;;reat  number,  Loikf. 
MI'LLION  I'K,   mtl'yfln^/i,  a.  [from   million.]    The 

ten  hnmlivd  thousandth.  B'ntle'f. 
MI'LLS  roKE,  ml.'stone,  s.  [.nill  and   stone.]  The 

stone  by   wJiieU   the  com    is   comminuted.  VEs- 

MIL'I",  milt,  s.  [mil'lt.  Dnicli.]— I.  The  sperm  of 
the  male  fish.  IVulton.—i.  [Milc,  Saxon.]  Ihe 
spleen. 

Tu  MIL  r,  ndlt,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  impreg- 
nate the  roe  or  spawn  of  the  female  fish. 

MI'LTER,  mllr'Ar,  s.  [from  loilt.]  The  he  of  any 
fish,  the  shf  beingealK'd  spawner.  IVnllon. 

Ml'L  TWOR  I',  mllt'wftrt,  s.  An  herb. 

MIME.  mime.  s.  [."'w'S^O  A  buffoon  who  prac- 
lists  cfesiicuhuions,  either  rej)reseni.ative  of  sonn; 
action,  or   merely  contrived    to   raise  mirth.    Ben 

•  Juiison, 

To  MIME,  mliue,  v.  n.  To  pl.iy  the  mime.  Ben 
Jonion. 

MIMET'ICK,  m4-m2t'.ik,  a.  [Cir,  ^(tti(T«:',-.] 
Apt  to  imitate;  havin);  a  tendency  to  imitittion. 
HarrWs  Thrri-  'I'rcatisef,  cli.  4ch. 

MI'MER,  ml'mftr,  s.  [from  mime.]  A  mitnick;  a 
buffoon.  Mil/on. 

MI'MICAL.  mim'mi-k4l,  a.  [miMiicus,  Latin.]  Imi- 
tative; befitting  a  mimiek;  actiii;;  the  loimick. 
Drydcn, 

MIMICALLY,  mlrn'mi-kfll-li,  wi.  [from  mimical.] 
In  imitation;  in  a  miniie.il  manner. 

MI'MICK,  mim'mlk,  s.  [iiii.nitus,  Lntiti.]— 1-  A  lu- 
dicrous imitator;  a  liaA')un  who  copies  another's 
act  or  manner.  Prior.— i.  A  meaii  or  servile  imita- 
tor. 

MI'MICK,  mim'mlk,  a.  [mimicus,  Latin.]  Imita- 
tive. 

ToMl'MIClv,  mim'mlk,  v. a.  (from  the  noun]  To 
imiuite  as  a  bud(ia;i;  to  ri-.licule  by  a  burlesque 
imitation.  Grmivit'e. 

MI'MICKKY.  mini'mtk-ri,  s.  [from  mitnick.]  Bnr- 
Irsiiue  imitation.  Speclatur.  / 

MIMO'GRAPHER,  mA-m6„-'!,'ra-far,  s.  [mimus.and 
y^H'^O!-']  A  »  riter  of  farces. 

MINA'CIOUS,  mi-ni'shfls,  a.  [miiiax,  Latin.]  Full 
of  threats. 

MI>?A'CITy,  m4-n.ts'si-tJ,  s.  [from  minax,  Lat.] 
Disposition  to  use  threats. 

MI'NAREr,  ml'-nl-Jt,  s.  A  small  spiiv-like  orna- 
ment in  Saraci  n  archit  ( ture.  Gr/ii/s  Lrt/rrt. 

Ml'.NATORY,  niin'na-tftr.*,  a.  [minor,  Latin.] 
Thivateningf.  Baron. 

To  MINCE,  mlnse,  v.  a.  [froin  minish.]— 1-  To  cnt 
into  very  small  parts*  Smith.— 2.  To  mention  any 
thing  scrupulously,  by  a  littlest  a  time;  to  palliate. 
ffoodwnril' 

To  MINCE,  mlnse,  v.  n.— 1.  To  walk  nicely  by 
short  steps.  P'iltr.—2.  To  speak  small  and  imper- 
fectly. Dniilen. 

MrNCINGLY,  mln'slnc^li.  ail.  [from  min<e.]  In 
small  parts;  noltiillj.   M^mkiT. 

MIND,  mlud,  j.  [xJ.imuD,  S.ison.]— 1.  Intellii^ent 
power.  Shnk*. — 2.  Likio'.;;  choice;  inclination;  pro- 
pension;   affection.    /Innker.—  ^:     I'll  )u(;lits;    semi- 
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meiiti.  J)ryjjn.—U  Opinion,  iirinoill'.—i.  Me- 
mory; remc.nbrance.  .i'terburj. 

To  MIND,  mind,  v.  a.  [from  the  nnun.]— 1.  To 
mark;  to  attend.  Jiojcuiiimon.—2.  To  put  in  mind; 
to  IV mind.  Burnet. 

To  MIXD,  mind,  v.  n.  To  i^icline;  to  be  disposed. 
SlKimcr. 

MI'NDKD,  mlnd'Jd,  a.  [ft-o  n  mind.]  Disposed;  i:i- 
flinc-d;  affecte  !.  Tillo.son. 

Ml'.VOFUL,  mlnd'iAl,  a.  [.niud  andfjil.]  Attentive; 
having  lo-.nory.  Ham  wuiU. 

MI'NDVrLLY,  mlud'ful-li,  nl.  [from  mindful.] 
A  leiuively. 

MI';m:j[--'JLVE33,  mlnWal-iiJss-  [f<j n  •uindf\il.J 
Aiteiiti  >a;  r  g  ird. 

MrNDLEa.S,  mind'!5s,  a.  [iVo:n  mi.jj.]— 1.  Inatten- 
tive; regardless.  I'rhr.—i.  Not  endued  with  a 
mind;  Invinij  no  i.itellecf.ial  power;.  Dimc.t. 

MI'ND-arRICKEN,  ailiid'jtrlri  kn.  a.  [  .find  an! 
striekrti),]  Mjvei);  aTectjd  in  hi;  oiiiul.  Sidney. 

MINE,  mine,  pr;)n.)un  possessive,  [inyi,  Sa\.]  ile- 
lou|,'iii;^  to  ine.  Drjdai. 

MINE,  ;ulne,  s.  [.))ywii  and  mwii,  W.ish.]- J.  A 
place  or  cavern  in  the  earth  which  contains  metals 
or  miiKi-..ls.  Ba^i-;.— 2.  A  cavern  dui^  under  any 
fortification  that  it  may  sink  for  want  of  support, 
or,  in  iiioderii  war,  that  p.iwjur  may  be  lodjjed  in 
it,  which  i)e;ng  fired,  wh.atever  is  over  it  may  I* 
blown  up.  Milton. 

To  MINE,  )iilne,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dig; 
mill 'S  or  burrows.  H'onUivard. 

To  MINK,  mine,  v.  a.  To  sap;  to  ruin  l>y  mines;  to 
destroy  by  dow  degrees.  S/'iaks. 

MI'NEH,  mlne'&r,  s.  [mineur,  French.]— 1.  One 
who  diqs  for  iiietnh.  Dr<jlcn.—2.  One  who  makes 
inilitaiy iniiu-.  Taller. 

MI'NER.VL,  i,iin'iiJr-iI,  s.  [.uinerale,  Lat.]  Fojsile 
l)ody;  matter  dug  out  ot  mines,  jyou.koard. 

MI'NERAL,  nilu'i.ir-;1I,  a.  ConsWing  of  foisile  bo- 
dies. 

MI'NEUALIHT,  mln'iiar-ai-llst.  3.  [frjm  minercl.] 
One  skilled  or  e.aployed  iii.iiin  ■rats.  Bjii!e, 

MINER \'I,OGISr,mln-nSr-ai'lo-jlsi,  s.  [from  ni:p. 
eral  and  As^@^'.]  One  whodiscourse*  on  minei-als. 

MINJiRA'LOGY,  mui-ii?r-4r'i6-je,  s.  [from  mineral 
and  ^-75f.]  The  doctrine  of  miuera"s. 

MINE'VKR.  miii-ev'»(ir,  h.  A  skin  with  specks  of 
white. 

To  Ml'N'GLK,  niing'gl,  v.  n.  To  mi^c;  to  join;  to 
compound;  ti>  unite  with  something  so  as  to  make 
one  mass.  lio^crt. 

ToUI'NGLE,  mloo^gl,  v.  n.  To  be  mived;  to  be 
united  Willi.  Roive. 

Mf'NGLE,  mliig'gl,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Mi.vtui-e; 
medley;  eiiiifiis.  (1  mass.  f)r-iilrri. 

MI'NGLER,  ming'.,-l-lir,  s.  [('roin  iiiiivle.]  He  v. ho 
niiiiglti. 

MrNJ/VTURE,  iolii'i-ti\i-e,s.  [miniature,  Fr.]  Paint- 
ing by  pii«derj  mixeil  with  gum  and  wai^-r;  as 
these  p.iintinij' arc  ommoidy  s'lall,  li-.-  word  is 
iniproj'crly  usitl  for  repiisentaium  leis  than  the 
i-ealitv.   Pliili'm. 

.MI'NlklN,  nilii'ni-lil'i,  a.  Small; dimintitive.  .V^a.V*. 

MI'XIKIN,  miniii-kin,  s.  A  small  sort  of  pins. 

M^N(^I  iiiln'fm,  s.  ['rommiaimus,  I.ntin.]  A  small 
be:n,';'a  -I'va  f.  \hllo}. 

Ml'VIMiJS.  irln'n'i-nifts,  s.  [Latin.]  A  being  of  the 
l-'ast  sizi'.  .WM-', 

Mi'NION.  niln'yiVi,  s.  [mignon,  French.]  A  favour- 
ite; a  'Irrli'ii-;;  a  lo.v  dei»cndaiit.  Sn'if', 

MI'Mt)L'i,  ii.lii'yfis.  a.  [from  minuiia,  Latin.]  Ot 
tin- c.iloi.r  of  red  or  vermilion.  Bioien. 

To  Ml'.MiH,  iiiJn'iiI,h,  v.  a.  [from  diminish.]  T# 
li-sser.;  to  !jp;  •o  i^ip  'V.  Pmlnvs 

Ml'M.S  licit,  mln'nls-iar,  s.  [minister,  Latiit.]— 1. 
.\n  upMit;  one  who  is  employiil  to  any  end;  one 
will)  acts  under  another.  Sidney.— 2.  One  who  is 
employed  in  the  administraiion  of  government. 
Bncun'.—'i.  One  w'lo  serves  at  tiie  altar;  one  who 
perlbr  US  sai-fi-dotal  functions.  .it^H'inn.—i.  ^  Av- 
legate;  an  ofiui.^l.  Vi jAf.-i.  An  u^t-iu  from  a  fii- 
rei<lt\J>ower. 
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7'»  Ml'NlSTER,mln'ni?-tfii-,  v.  a.  [ministro,  Lat.] 
To  (jive;  to  supply;  to  aftbrd.  Olway. 

To  MrNISTKR,  liiji'iils-tflr,  v.  ii.— 1.  To  attend; 
to  serve  in  any  office,  2  Cor.— 2.  To  give  medieiucs. 
Shaki:—3.  To  give  supplies  of  things  needful;  to 
give  assistance.  South'  S»inlri<Jge. — 4.  To  attend  on 
tlie  service  of  God.  Romans. 

JUNISTE'KIAL,  nitn-nis-te'ri-il,  a.  [from  mini- 
ster.]—]. Attendant;  acting  at  command.  Biovjn. 
— 2.  Acting  und.r  a  superior  authority.  Rogtrs. — 3. 
Sacerdotal;  belonging  to  the  ecciesiasticks  or 
tliL-ir  office.  Hooker.— A.  Pertainiiic:  to  ministers  of 
state. 

Ml'NISTERY,  mlu'iils-^tfii--^,  s.  [ministerium,  Lat.] 
Oflie;';  service.  Dig'nj, 

MTNISTKAL,  miln'iils-tral,  a.  [from  minister.]  Fer- 
taininfj  to  a  minister. 

^MI'NI.STRAN  r,  min'nis-trJnt,  a.  [from  minister.] 
Attendant;  acting  at  command.  I^ope. 

MI.NTSrnA'TION,  mln-nis-tri'sliftn,  s.  [from  mi- 
nistro, Lat.]— 1.  Agency;  intervention;  office  of  an 
agent  delegated  or  commissioned.  Taylor. — 2.  Ser- 
vice; ofiici  ;  ecclesiastical  function. 

Ml'NISTRY,  min'nis-tr4,  s.  [ministerium,  Lat-]— 
I.  Office;  service.  Spratl.—2.  Office  of  one  set 
apart  to  preacli;  eccLsinstical  function.  Locke. — 3. 
Agency;  interposition.  Baitley. — 1.  Business,  nrij- 
den.—i.  Persons  employed  in  the  publick  affairs  of 
a  state.  Swift. 

MI'NIUM,  mli/yim,  s.  [Latin.]  Melt  lead  in  a 
broad  earthem  vessrl  ungl;ized,and  stir  k  till  it  be 
calcined  into  a  grey  powder  calli-d  the  calx  of  lead; 
continue  the  fire,  stirring  it,  and  it  becomes  yel- 
low; put  it  into  a  reverbL'ratory  furnace,  and  it 
will  become  ofafitie  red,  which  is  the  common 
minium,  or  red  lead. 

MI'NNOW,  min'no.  s.  A  very  small  fish;  a  pink. 
The  minnmv,  wlien  he  is  in  perfect  season,  and  not 
sick,  which  is  qiily  presently  after  spawning,  hath 
a  kind  of  dappled  or  waved  colour,  like  a  panther, 
on  Ids  sides,  incliningtoa  greenish  sky  coluur,lns 
lielly  being  milk  white,  and  his  ba'k  almost  blacU. 
H^nltoii. 

MI'NOR,  nil'nvlr,  a.  [Latin.]— I.  Less;  smaller. 
C'larc'iulon.—2.  Petty;  inconsiderable.  Bri/wn. 

MI'NOR  nii'nflr,  s.— 1.  One  under  age.  Varies.— 2. 
'I'he  sccojid  or  particular  projiosition  in  tl)e  syllo- 
gism.  Arhiilhnul. 

To  MITS'ORA'I'E,  nii'no-rite,  v.  a.  [from  minor, 
Lat.]  'i"o  lessen.    Clurirille. 

MINORA'TION,  ml-n6-ia'5hfin,s.  [fiom  minorate.] 
The  act  of  lessening;  din.iiuuion.  Brou-ii. 

MINO'RITY,  mi-noi'i-t^,  s.  rfron;  minor,  Lat.]— J. 
The  slate  of  being  under  age.  S'mks.—2.  rii<- 
state  of  Ijeing  less.  Brorvn.—i.  The  smaller  num- 
ber. 

MI'MOTAUK,  m]i.'ii6-iAwr.  s.  [minos  iind  tanrus 
Lat.]  A  monster  invented  by  the  poets,  half  man 
and  half  a  bull.  .S//-Av:, 

MI'NSrER,  min'sl&r.  s.  [minrtep",  Saxon.]  A 
monast^  ry;  an  ecclesiastical  iiateniity;  a  cathettjal 
chmoli.  The  word  is  yet  retained  at  York  and 
Litchfield. 

MI'NSIURL,  ml.i'stvUl,  s.  [inenrstri!,  Spanislu]  A 
musician;  one  who  plajs  upon  instruments.  San- 
dy. 

MI'N.STREJ.SY,  mi[„',tiil-si,  .s.  [from  minstrel.] 
—1.  Musi<k;  insirumenta!  harmony.  D(ivies;—2. 
A  numlier  of  nnisicians.  Mi/Ion. 

MINT,  niii.i.s.  [ni,,.te,. Saxon.]  A  plant. 

Ml\I",  mini,  s.  [munte,  Dutch.]—!.  'IMie  place 
w  here  money  is  coined.  AMison.—2.  Any  i)lace  ot 
invention.  Shahs. 

^a  MINT,  mint,  v.  a.  [from  (he  noun.]— 1.  To  coin; 
to  starn|>  money.  Baron.— '2.  lu  invent;  to  (brge, 
Bni/11. 

MI'NI  AGK.  niiiu'ljjc.  s.  [froi'i  mint.]— I.  Thai 
which  is  coined  or  stumped.  Millun.—i.  The. duty 
paid  for  ei.ining. 

IIJ'NI'ER,  niint'i'ii,  ».  [fio;n  niinl.]  Coiner.  Cnm- 
fhn. 

Jil'N  TMAN,  m}ut'mdn,  s.  [mint  and  man.]  One 
.ikilled  in  coinsg-e.  Brtion. 

Mr\T\tASTp-,R,  nilnt'mA-Mrtr.  s.  [mint  an.l    n  ns- 
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ter.]— 1.  One  who  presides  in  coinage.  Boyle.— 2. 
One  who  inv  nts.  Locke. 

MI'NUEl,  n.ln'nft-lt,  s.  [minuet,  Fr.]  A  stately 
regular  dance,  .^epney. 

Ml'NUM,  min'nSm,  s.— 1.  [With  printers.]  A  small 
sort  of  printing  letter.— 2.  [V/illi  nu\sicians.]  A 
note  of  slow  time.  Bailey. 

MINU'IE,  mi-n^ite',  a.  [minutus,  Lat.]  Small;  lit- 
tle; slender,  small  in  bulk.  Sciah. 

MI'NUTE,  min'i.'it,  s  [minutum,  Latin.]— 1.  The 
sixtieth  part  of  an  hour.  Shakj.—2.  Any  small 
space  of  time.  South.— 3.  The  first  draught  of  any 
agreement  in  w  riling. 

MINUTE,  min'iiit,  a.  Shewing  minutes;  repeated 
evry  minuie;  a»  nvnute  guns. 

To  MI'NUTE,  mfn'nlt,  v.  a.  [minuter, French.]  To 
set  down  in  snort  hints.  Spi-rlator. 

MI'NUTK-BOOK,  n.ln'nil-h66h,  s.  [minute  and 
book.]  Book  of  short  :  hns. 

Ml'NUIE-GLASS,  mln'nlt-gl4s.  s.  [minute  and 
glass.]  Glass  of  which  the  sand  measures  a  mi- 
nute. 

MlNU'lELY,  mj-nftte'li,  ad.  [from  miimte.]  To  a 
small  ponit;  exactly.  Locke. 

MI'NU'lELY,  min'nlt-14,  ad.  [from  minute,  the 
substantive.]  Every  minute;  with  very  little  time  ' 
intervening.  Hamniouil. 

MiNU'TENESS,  me-niWnSs,  s.  [from  minute.] 
Smaliness;  exility;  inconsiderableness.    Bcntley. 

Ml'NU  I  E-WATCH,  min'nlt-wotsh,  s.  A  watch  in 
wliieh  minutes  are  more  distinctly  marlie<l  than 
in  connnou  watches  which  reckon  by  the  hour. 
Boyle. 

MINX,  mingks,  s.  A  young,  pert,  wanton  girl. 
Shaks. 

Ml'RACLE,  niJr'a-kl,  s.  [rairaculum,  Latin.] — i.  A. 
wonder;  something  above  human  power.  Shaks. — 
2.  [In  theology.]  An  elfect  above  human  or  natu- 
ral power,  performed  in  attestation  of  some  truth. 
Betiilcy. 

To  Ml'HACULIZE,  mir-ak-ft-llze,  v.  a.  [from  mi- 
raculous.] To  Construe  into  a  miracle.  Shaj'te^ibury. 

MIRA'CULOUS,  mi-ric'-ki-lfl  ,a.  [miraculeux,  Er. 
from  miracle.]  Done  by  miracle;  produced  by 
miracle;  effected  by  power  more  than  natural. 
Herbert. 

MIRA'CULOUSLY,  mi  ra^'iVlfis-li,  ad.  [from  mi- 
raculous.] By  miracle;  by  power  above  that  of  na- 
ture. Dryt/en. 

MIRA'CULOUSNESS,  nii-rak'ki-ias-nSs,  s.  [from 
■niraculdus.]  'I"he  state  of  being  efl'ected  by  mira- 
cle; sujieriority  to  natural  jiowtr. 

MlRAliO'R,  iiiir'4-<lore,  s.  [Spanish,  from  mirur,  to 
look.]  A  iialcoiiy.  JJryrii-n. 

MIRli,  mire,  s.  [moer,  Dutch.]  Mud;  dirt.  Roscom- 
mon, 

To  MIRE,  mire,  V.  a.  [from  the  uouii.]  To  whelm 
in  themnd.  SyioA-.;. 

MiRE,  mire,  s.  [mypa,  Saxon.]  An  ant;  a  pismire. 

MI'RINKSS,  nii'i'i-nJs,  s.  [from  miry.]  Dirtiness; 
fuiliKss  of  mire. 

MIUKEST,  luJr-k^st,  a.  [The  superlative  of  an  old 
word  mirk,  answeritig  to  the  more  modem  mui^ 
kei/."]  JDarkesl.  hdir/i-.v.  B.  XVI.  st.  liS. 

Ml'RKSOME,  mirk'sfim,  a.  Dark;  obscure.  S/>en- 
ser. 

MI'RROR,  mir'rAr,  s.  [miroir,  French.]-!.  A  look- 
ing-glass; any  thing  which  esliibits  representations 
of  oU.jects  by  relliciion.  Uavies, — 2.  It  is  used  for 
pattern.  Hooker. 

ISII'RRORSJ'ONE,  mir'rflr-stAne,  s.  [stlenitcs, 
Latin.]  A  kind  of  transparent  stone. 

MIRTH,  m^rtli,  s.  [niypBhe,  Saxon.]  Merriment; 
j"lliiy;  gayely;    laughter.    Pope. 

MI'R  TH-.MOVING,  mlvth.\n6v-lns,  A.  Exciting 
iuirtli.  Shakj.  Lovers  LttO.  Lost. 

MI'H  IHFUL,  mliV/AiiKa.  [mirth  and  full.]  Merry; 
gay;  e'livrful.  Ben  Joiison. 

Ml'RTHLE.iS,  merJA'ISs,  a.  [from  mirth.]  .loyless; 
cheerless. 

MI'RY,  ml'ri,  a.  [from  Uiire.]— I.  Deep  i;i  mud; 
nnuld.. .  Temfile.-i.  Consisting  .■!'  mire.  Shaks. 

MIS,  mis.  An  inseparable  particle  used  iu  composi- 
tion to  mark  an  ill  scnsv,  or  depra\atiiin  of  the 
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-jiA,  imSve,  nov,  noi;-  n'lho,  tftli,  hull;— All;— pAv'in(i;—//jlii,  TM;%, 


meaning:  as  c.'.ance,  luck;  mi-ichaive,  ill  luck;  W 
//Ac,  to  be  pleasfd;  to  iiiisli/cc,  to  be  ortVndt  il. 

MISACCKPIA'TION.  inis-ik-s^ivti'shdii.  s.  [mis 
and  aceeiHttiiuii.]  Tlie  atl  ut'  taking  in  a  wron); 
sensf. 

MISADVE'NTURE,  mK-iil-v|ii'tsliii-e,  s.  [mesa- 
viiuuie.  Fi-encli.]- !•  Misclianet;  misfortune;  ill 
luck;  bad  tbriune*  Clareruloii.—2.  [In  law.]  .Man- 
slausliti-r. 

MI3\nVE'NTURED,  iiiL-ad-vfn'tsliui<l.  a.  [from 
ini<.uiventaiv.]  (Jnriirtunat  .  S/in/cs. 

M1S\DV1'SEU.  mi,4<l-vlz.i'.  a.  [mis  and  aJviseU.] 
Ill  directed. 

MISA'I.MED,  m'fs-iind',  a.  [mis  and  aim.]  Nat  aim- 
ed ricfhllv      S,,cn.ir'r. 

MI'SALLIED.  niK'JI-ilde,  a.  [Prom  mis  and  ally] 
111  associated.    Burkr. 

MISANTHROPE,  lais'Jii-  .'nope.  7 

MISA'NTHROl'OS,  mk-Au' I h6-pt%.    y' 

[^/3-a,'-3-ca>;r5?.]  A  liater  of  mankind.  SImks. 

MI'SAN-THROl'Y.  inU-in'ilnb-\>h,  s.  [from  misan- 
thrope.] Hair  d  of  mankind. 

MISAPPLICA^TION.  mls-itp-plJ-ka'shfin,  s.  [mis 
and  application.]  Application  to  a  wrong  purpose. 
Brown. 

To  MISAPPLY,  mls4i>-pll,  V.  a.  [mis  and  apply.] 
To  appiv  to  wrong  pm-poses.  Hinvcl. 

To  MISAPPKEHE'ND,  mis-4p-pr4-hlnd'.  v.  a. 
[mis  and  appiti.end-]  Not  to  understand  rightly. 
Lorke. 

MISAPPREHE'NSIOX,  mls-lp-pre-hJu'shfin.  s. 
[mis  and  apprehension.]  iMistake;  not  right  ap- 
pr.  henjion. 

To  MISASCRl'BE,  mis.4s-sk.ibe',  v.  a.  [mis  and 
ascribe.]  To  ascrilie  falsely.  Boyle. 

To  .VIISASSl'GN,  mh-4s-slne',  v.  a.  [mis  and  assign.] 
To  assign  erroneously.  Boyle, 

loMISBECO'.ME,  mls-l>4-kam',  V.  a.  [mis  and  be- 
come.] Not  to  becojne;  to  be  unseemly;  not  to  suit. 
Sidniy. 

MISBEGC  r.  rais-bi-got',  7      ^^ 

MISBEGO'T TEN,  n.ls-li4-gdi'tii,  y'  Lt^egot  or  be- 
gotten,  with  mis.]  Unlawfully  or  irregularly  begot- 
ttn.  Drydejt. 

T'o.MISHEHA'VE,  rai»-b4-have',  v.  n.  [mis  and  be- 
have.] To  act  ill  or  improperly.  7'oung. 

MlbBEHA'VIOUR,  mls-bi-liaie'va.-,  s.  [mis  and 
behaviour.]  Ill  conduct;  had  practice.  Addison- 

MISBELI'EF,  mis-be-liif,  s.  [mis  and  belief.] 
False  religion;  a  wrong  belief. 

MISBliLI'EVER,  mi^l)i.lWvfir,  s.  [mis  and  be- 
liever.] One  that  holds  a  false  religion,  or  believes 
wi-ongl\.   Drydeit. 

MISBELIE'VING,  mis-hi-l4i'vlng,  la.  [from  mis 
and  believe.]  Irreligious.  Titut  Aiidroiikux. 

MI'SllORN.  mis'bSrn,  a.  Born  to  ill.  Sji.  F.  P.  B.  I. 
C.  VI.  St.  42. 

T-j  MISCA'LCULA  IE,  mls-kii'ku-lite,  v.  a.  [mis 
and  calculate.]    To  reckon  «  rong.  Arliuthnol. 

To  MISCA'L.  mls-kiwl',  v.  u.  [mis  and  call.]  To 
name  iiuproiierly.     Gtaiivitk: 

3MlSC-ALCULAT10N,mis-kill-kiVlaMifin,  s.  Wrong 
cilcuUlion. 

MISCA'RRIAGE,  nils-kai'ridje,  5.  [mis  and  carri- 
age.]--!. Uuhapjiy  event  ot  an  undertaking.— 2. 
Abortion;  act  of  biijiging  forth  lieibre  the  time. 
Graxint. 

To  .MISCA'RRY,  mts-klr'ri,  v.  n.  [mis  and  carry.] 
—1.  To  |-ail;  not  to  have  ilie  intended  .yeni.— 2. 
To  have  an  almrtion.  /"'W. 

MISCELLANA'RIAN  nilssil-ia-nfe'-ri-an,  a.  Of 
miscellanies.  S/infc'/iioi). 

MlSCELLANA'HiAN.  nilN-sJl-l4-.ii'.i-3n,  s.  fthe 
n.  by  elliiisistor.]  .A  miscellanarian  wiitcr.  S/i:ft,-.- 
bury. 

MlbCELLA'NE,  mis-sil-line',  s.  [miscelluneus, 
Latin.]  .MixrtI  corn.   B  nJii. 

MISCELLA'XEOUS.  mls-sel-li'ni-fis.  a.  [misc.  Ha- 
ni us,  Lat  ]  Mingled;  composi  d  ■  i  various  kiiuls. 
Broivii. 

MISCELLA'NEOUSNESS,  nils-sil-li'ni-Js-nis.  s. 
[ti-om  miscellaneous.]  Composition  of  various 
kinds. 
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MI'SCELLANV,  mis-sJi-lJn-e,  a.  [miscellaneus, 
Latin.]  Mixed  of  various  kinds.  Bacon. 

MI'SCELLANV,  niis'sil-lln-4,  s.  A  mass  formed  out 
of  various  kinds.   fo//e. 

To  .MlSCA'a  r.  inis-kJst',  v.  a.  [mis  and  cast.]  To 
take  a  wrong  account  of.  Brorrnn. 

MISCHA'XCK,  mis-ishdnse'.  s.  [mis  and  chance.l 
HI  luck-,  ill  ibrtune.  Soullu 

To  ML.CHA'RGli.  mis-tshirge,  v.  a.  To  charge  a- 
miss  in  an  account.  Hale. 

MI'SCHIEK,  mls'tshlf.  s.  [mcschef,  old  French.] 
—1.  Harm;  hurt;  whatever  is  ill  and  injuriously 
done.  R0X1/C.—2,  HI  consequence;  vexatious  aHair. 

To  MI'SCHlEF,  mls'tshi,;  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  hurt;  to  harm;  to  injure.  Spratl. 

MI'SCHIEFMAKER,  mis'tshit^mi-kar,  s.  [from 
r.iiseliief  and  mak  r.]  One  who  causes  mischief. 

Ml'SCHIEVOUS,n.ls'tslii.vas,  a.  [lion,  mischief.]- 
1.  Hai-mful;  htntful;  destructive;  no.\iuus;  pemi- 
cious.  South.— 2.  Sjiiteful;  malicious. 

MrSCUlEVOU.SL\,  mis'tshi-vis-l^,  ad.  Noxiously; 
hurtfuilv;  wickedly.    Dryden. 

Ml'SCHIEVOUSNESS.  mls'tshi-vas-njs,  s.  [from 
mischitvous.]  Hunfuluess;  perniciousness;  w  ck- 
cdness.   South. 

JIFSCIBLE,  mis's4-bl,a.  [from  misceo,  Lat.]  Pos- 
sible to  be  mingled.  Arbui.'mot. 

MISCITA'TION,  mis-si-tA'shJbi,  s.  [mis  and  cita- 
tion]    Unfair  or  false  eiuouition.  Collier. 

To  MISCI'I  E.  mis-site',  v.  a.  [mis  and  cite.]  To 
quote  wmng. 

MISCLA'IM  mls-klime',  s.  [mis  and  claim.]  Mis- 
taken claim.  Bacon. 

MISCONCE'IT.  niis-k6ii-s4te',  7 

MISCONCEPTION,  mis-kon-sgp'shfin,    j'" 

[mis  and  conceit,  and  conception.]     False  opinion; 
wrong  noiiuu.  Hooker. 

MISCO'NDUCT, mis-k6n'dakt, s.  [mis  and  conduct.] 
Ili-behavioiir;  mismanagement.  M  gers. 

To  MlSCONnU'CT,  mis-kon-dflkt',  v.  a.  [mis  and 
conduct.]     To  manage  amiss. 

MISCONS  IRU'CTION,  mis-kdn-strfik'shftn,  s. 
[mis  and  construction.]  Wrong  interpretation  of 
words  or  things.  SAaks. 

To  MISCO'NS  TRUE,  mis-k6n'stri,  v.  a.  [mis  and 
construe.]      lo  inti-rpret  wrong.  Jialeigh. 

MISCON  ri'NUANCF.,  mis-kSn-iln'ni'i.anse,  s.  [mis 
and  continuance.]     Cessation;  interniission. 

.MI'SCREANCE,  mis'kri-anse,    J 

MI'SCREAXCY,  mis'Kri-Jnsi,  5'" 
[fix)m  niescreanee,  or  mescroiance,  Fr.]     UnbelieJ; 
false  laith;  adherence  to  a  false  religion.  Suift. 

.Ml'SCREAXT,  mis'kri-jlnt,  s.  [niiscreant,  Fr.]— 1. 
One  that  holds  a  false  faith;  one  who  Ixflieves  in 
false  gods.  Hooker-— 2.  A  vile  wretch.  Addison. 

MISCUKA  IF,,  miskri-ite',        J 

MISCKEA'lED,  mis-krc-i'tCd,  j  "• 
[mis  and  created.]  Formed  unnaturally  or  illegiti- 
mately; made  as  by  a  blund.  r  of  nature.  Shaks. 

MISDE'EO,  mis-diid',  s.  [n.is  and  deed.]  E»ii  ac- 
tion. 

To  .MISDE'K.M.mls-diAm'.v.  a.  [miianddeem.]  To 
ju<lge  ill  of;  lo  mistake.   Uavioi, 

7■o.^USl)E.ME'A^■,nl^s<li-mJne',  v.  a.  [mis  and  de- 
mean.]    To  behave  ill.  Shaks. 

MISUE.ME'ANOR,  niisHli-mi'nflr,  3.  [mis  and  de- 
mean.]    OH'ence;  ill  behaviour.  Sl-uUi. 

MISOIREC'TKD,  mis.di-rSk'l^d,  a.  Wrong  diixtt- 
ed.  Shrnslom: 

To  .^USDO',  nilsHldo',  v.  a.  [mis  and  do.]  To  do 
wrong;  to  conm.it  a  crime.  Milton. 

To  MISI^O',  niisKl&A',  v.  n.  To  commit  faults. 
Dryden. 

MISDO'KR,  mis-<l66'4i-,  s.  [from  misdo.]  An  offen- 
dtr;  a  cr.minal.  S  rmer. 

I'o  MISDO'UBI',  nilsHl6ilrt',v,  a.  [mis  and  doubt.] 
Tosuspict  ofdeciii  or  danger.  Shaks. 

Mlsno'L'li  r.niiwloAl.t',  5.  [mis  and  doubt.]— 1. 
Suspicion  of  crime  i^r  danger.  S/u:ks.~2.  Irresolu- 
tion; h  siiaiion.  S/inks. 

iMlbUOU'HTFUL,mlsHl<!iil.t'tVil,a.  [from  misdoubt.] 
Misgiving.  Sji.  t.  j^.  B.  V.  C.  VI.  si.  3. 

A//Zii,mlze,  s.  [French.]     Issue.    Law  term. 
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T»  MISEMPLO'Y,mis-tin-pl64,  v.  a.  [mis  and  em- 
ploy.!   To  use  to  wroiiB  purposes.  ^«c»'. 

MISEMPLO'YMENT,  rals.6in-pl64'meiit,s.  [rais and 
eniploymeat.]    Impioper  application.  Hale. 

MIS-EN'THY,  nils-Jn'iii,  s.     A  wrong  entry.  Hale. 

MI'SER,  ini'/.ftr,  s.  [mis;;r,  Latin.]— 1.  A  wretched 
person;  one  ovfrwht-lnied  with  calamity.  Sidney.— 
2.  A  wivtch;  a  mean  fellow.  S/uiks.—3.  A  wretch 
coiftous  to  extreinit . .  Otway, 

MI'SEK ABLE,  mi^'icftr-a-hl,  a.  [miserable,  Fr.]— 1. 
Unhappi'!  cjlamitoiii-,  wi-etched.— 2.  Wretclied; 
w  irthU-ss.  J(ih.—Z.  CiiliiaWi'  parsiiionious;  stingy. 

MI'SER  A  BLEN  ESS,  uiiA'^Sr-^-bl-nSs,  s.  [irora  mi- 
serable.]    State  of  inisry. 

MI'SERABLY,  mlz'zfti-i-blc,  ad.  [from  niiserabK-.] 
1.  Unhappily;  calaiuitously.  South.— 2.  Wretchedly; 
meanly.  Sidney. 

MI'SrtRY,  mli'inv-4,s.  [miseria,  Latm.]—l.  Wretch- 
edness; iiuhapuiiiess.  Locke.— 'i.  Calamity;  misfor- 
tune; cause  of  misery.  Shaks.—Z.  [From  miser.] 
CovftovHiiess;  avarice.  Wottor\. 

To  MISFA'LL,  mi-i-fil',  v.  n.  To  befall  unhickily. 
Sb.  F.  0.  li.  V.  C.  V.  St.  10. 

MISFA'aii,  mls-firir',  s.  [from  meppanan,  Sax.  er- 
rare.]     Misfor.vm.-.  Sp.  F.  0.  B.  V.  C.  Xl.st.  48. 

MISFEl'GN,  mls-finc',  v.  n.  To  leign  with  an  ill 
design.  Sp-  F-  P-  B.  1.  C.  III.  st.40. 

To  MISFA'SHION,  mls-i'4sh'An,  v.  a.  [mis  and  fa- 
shion.]    To  form  wrong,  /f«frew/«.        . 

MISFO'RTUNE,  ml<-f6i-'tsh<iiie,  s.  [mis  and  tor- 
tune.]    Calaniiiy;  ill  luck;  want  of  good  fortune. 

To  MISGI'VE,mis-glv,  v.  a.  [mis  and  give.]  To  fill 
with  doubt;  to  deprive  Of' confidence. 

MISGO'VERNMENT,  m'is-gav'nni-mftnt,  s.  [mis 
and  government.]—!.  Ill  adniinistraiion  of  publick 
affairs.— 2.  Ill  management.  Tayloi:—3.  Ivregulan- 
ty;  inowlinate  behaviour.  S/iaks. 

MISGOT'TEN  mis-goi'tn,  part.  a.  Gotten  un- 
justly, sp.  F.  0.  B.  VI.  C.  I.  St.  18. 

MISGUI'DANCE,  ml<-gyl'danse,  s.  [mis  and  guid- 
ance.]    False  div.ctio:).  Soiit/i. 

To  MISGU'IDE,  mls-gylde',  v.  a.  [mis  and  guide.] 
To  direct  ill;  to  lead  th<-  wrong  way.  Locke. 

MISHA'P.  mis-hli.',  s.  [mis  and  hap.]  Ill  chance; 
ill  luck.  S/ic-nffr. 

To  MISHA'I'PEN,  mts-hap'pn.  v.  n.  lo  happen 
ill.  Sp.  F.  (I.  B,  I.  C.  III.  St.  20. 

MI'SHMASH,  mlsh'masli,  s.  Ains.    A  low  word.  A 

To  MISINFE'R,  mls-ln-fJr',  v.  a.  [mi«  and  infer.] 
To  infer  wrong.  Hoob-t;  r    •         j  • 

To  MISiNFO'RM,  mis-in-fdrm',  v.  a.  [mis  and  in- 
form.]    To  deceive  by  false  accounts.  2  Mm: 

MISINFORMATION',  mls-iii-l0r-m4'shAii,  s.  [from 
misinform.]      False   intelligence;   false    accounts. 

Smith.  ,  1      'J  ,     I  r    ■ 

To  MISINTE'RPHET,  ml5-ln-tei-'pret,  v.  a.    [mis 

and  interpret.]    To  explain  to  a  wrong  sense.    Ben 

To  MISJO'IK,  mis-join',  v.  a.  [mis  and  join.]     To 

join  unlitivor  impiopcrly.  y>y*n. 
To  MISJU'UGE,  mis-jftdje',  v.  a.  [mis  and  judge.] 

To  form  false  opinions;  to  .judge  ill.  Pope. 
To  MISLA'Y,  mis-l4',  v.  a.  [mis  and  lay.]     To  lay  in 

a  wrong  place.  Drydai.  „        , 

MISLA'YER,  mis-li'fir,  s,  [fi-om  mislay.]     One  that 

puts  in  the  wrong  place.  BacoTi. 
To  MISLE'AD,  niis-lide',  v.  a.  [mis  and  lead.]     lo 

guide  a  wrong  way;  to  betray  to  mischief  or  mis- 
take. Baron. 
MISLE'ADKR,  mis-li'ddr,  s.  [from  mislead.]     One 

that  leads  to  ill.  5/ioA.v.  ,,.,-,    ... 

To  MISLI'KE,  mls-Hke'  v.  a.  [nns  and   like.]     lo 

disapprove;  to  he  not  pleased  with.  Herbert. 
MISLI'KE,  mlsllke'.s.  [from  the  verb.]     Disappro- 
bation; dislike.  IWj/n.r.  .,.,     ,^ 
jnSl.I'KER,  nils-ll'kftr,  s.  [from  mi>,hke.]  One  that 

difapproves.  /Irhnm.  .      „        ., 

Ml'SLEN,inis'lin,  s.    [corrupted  from  miscellane.] 

Mi\e<l  corn.   Mmtinwr. 
■  To  MI'SLIVE,  mls-llv',  v.  n.  [nils  and  live.]     1  o  live 

ill.  S/icnser.  ,      *  ,.,.  r    •        j 

To  MISMA'NAGE,  mii-mln'Idic,  v.   a.   [mn  and 

inanaK'-.]     'lo  manage  ill.  Locke. 


MISMA'NAGEMENT,  mls-m4n'fdje-m?nt,  a.  [uii» 
and  nunageiU'-nt.]   Ill  management;  ill  conduct. 

TuMISMA'TCH,  mis-rajtsh',  V.  a.  [mis  andmaiei..] 
To  match  unsuitably,  Soiahern. 

To  MISiVA'ME,  mli-nime',  V.  a.  [mis  and  name.]  To 
call  by  the  wrong  name.  Bni/U: 

MISNO'MER,  raii-no'infir,  s.  [French.]  In  law,  an 
indictment,  or  any  other  act  vutateu  by  a  wrong 
naine. 

To  MISOBSIi/RVE.  mis-ob-zgrv',  v.  a.  [mis  and  ob- 
serve.]   Not  to  observe  accurately.  Locke. 

MISO'GAMIST,  nie-s3g'gl-m<st,  s.  If^o-tm  and 
•y^u'Sf.J    A  marriage  hater. 

MISO'GYNY,  m4-s5d'j6-n4,  s.  {^"^^  and  yvvti.'] 
Hairwl  of  women. 

To  MISO'RDER,  mls-Si-'dar,  v.  a.  [mis  and  order.] 
To  conduct  ill;  to  manage  irregularly.  Shaks. 

MISO'RDER,  mis-oi'dftr,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Irre- 
gularity; disorderly  iu-oceedings.  Camden. 

MISO'RbERLY,mis-6i^d&i-li,  a.  [from  misorder.] 
Irregular.  Asckam. 

To MISPE'ND.mls-spJnd',  v.  a.  preterite  and  part, 
passive  mispent.  [mis  and  spend.] — 1.  To  spend  ill; 
to  waste;  to  consume  to  no  purpose.  Ben  Jonson. — 
2.  To  waste,  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

MISPE'NDER,  mis-sp&nd'ftr.  s.  [from  mispeiid.] 
One  who  spends  ill  or  proiligally.  Norris. 

MISPERSUA  SIGN,  mis-pgr-swji'sban,  s.  [mis  and 
persuasion.]  Wrong  notion;  false  opinion.  Decay 
of  Piety. 

To  MISPLA'CE,  mis-jilise',  v.  a.  [mis  and  place.] 
To  put  in  a  wrong  pl.ice.  South. 

To  MISPRI'NT,  mis-print',  v.  a.  To  print  wrong. 
Hate.  H.  P.  C.  P.  2  cli.  8. 

To  MISPRI'SE,  mis-prize',  v.  a — 1.  To  mistake. 
S/inks.—2.  Toslii^ht;  to  s^orn;  to  despise.  Shakt: 

MISPRI'SION,  mis-prizh'Sn,  s.  [from  misprise.]— 1. 
Scorn;  contempt.  Shaks.—2.  Mistake;  miscoucei>-- 
tion.  Glanville 3.  [In  common  law.]     It  signifies 

,  ni-glect,  negligence,  or  oversight.  Misprision  of 
treason  is  the  concealment  of  known  treason;  for 
the  which  the  offenders  suffer  imprisonment  during 
the  king's  plea'sure  lose  their  goods  and  the  profit 
of  their  lands.  Misprision  of  felony,  is  the  letting 
any  person,  committetl  for  treason  or  felony,  to  go 
before  he  be  indicted.  Cowel. 

To  MISPROPO'RTION.  mis-pro-poi-'shon,  v.  a. 
[mis  and  propcirtion.]  To  join  without  due  proper- 
ti'iii. 

MISPRO'UD,  mis-prii&d',  a.  [mis  and  proud.]  Vici- 
ously proud.  S/inks. 

To  MISqU'OTK,  mis-kwote',  v.  a.  [mis  anU  quote.] 
To  quote  falsely.  Shaks. 

MISRECI'TAL,  niis-r4-sl'til,  a.  [from  niisrecite.]  A 
false  recital.  Hale. 

To  MISKECI'TF;,  mis-rJ-site',  v.  n.  [mis  and  recite.] 
To  recite  not  acuoi-ding  to  the  truth. 

To  MISRE'CKON,  mis-rjk'kn.  v.  a.  [mis  and  reckon.] 
To  reckon  wrong;  to  compute  wrong. 

To  MISRELA'TE,  mis-ri-late.',  v.  a.  [mis and  relate.] 
To  relate  inaccurately  or  falely.  Boyle. 

MISR ELATION,  mis-ri-li'shftn,  s.  [from  misrelate-] 
False  or  inaccurate  nanvttive.  Bishop  BramluiU. 

To  MISREME'MBER,  mls-r*-mJm'bAr,  v.  a.  [mis 
and  i-emembs-r]  To  mistake  by  trusting  to  memory. 

Bnt/lc.  »  ,  r     ■  I 

To  MISREPO'RT,  mis-re-porl',  v.  a.  [mis  ana  re- 
port.]    To  give  a  false  account  of.  Hooker. 

MISREPO'RT,  mis-r4-p6rl',  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
False  accoiini;  false  and  malicious  representa- 
tion- „      «  15,  r     • 

To  MISRF.PRKSE'NT,  mJs-r?i>-pr4-zfm ,  v.  a.  [img 
and  repres.  ni.]  T.i  represent  notas  it  is;  to  falsify 
to  disadviaitage.  .S'it>'/i'.  i    x    .x, 

MISREPRESENTATION,  mts-rfii-pift-s^":'*  V 
sh&n,  s.  [from  misrepresent.]-!.  The  act  of  n.isre- 
presenting.   Swift.— 2.  Account  ni-.iliciously  false. 

MISRU'LE.  mis-rile',  s.    Tumult;  confusion;  re- 

MISS,  mis,  s.  [contracted  from  mistress.]—!.  The 
term  of  honour  to  a  young  girl.— 2.  A  strumpet;  a 
concubine;  a  prostitute. 
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To  MISS,  nils,  V.  a.  [misstn,  Dutch.]  missed,  prctor. 
mitt,  pnrt.— 1.  Not  to  hit  by  the  mind;  to  niistuke. 
—2.  Not  to  hit  by  nmniinl  aim.  Pope.—Z.  To  fail 
oJ  obtaining.  Sidney.— i.  To  discover  something  to 
he  unexpectedly  waiitinf,'.  .SVmi.— J.  To  be  without. 
aimks. — 6.  To  oJiiit.  I'rior.— 7. 1'o  perceive  want 
of.  Suul/i. 
To  MISS,nils,v.  n.— l.To  fly  v\ide;not  to  Isit.  U'nl- 
la:—2.  Not  to  succeed.  Uacuu.—i.  To  tiiil;  to  mis- 
take.—4.  To  be  hist;  to  be  wantiu);.  Milton.— 5.  To 
miseari-y;  to  Tail.  Miltoti.—6.  '1  o  fail  to  (Obtain, 
learn,  or  find.  AUcrbiiry. 
MISS,  mis,  s.    [from  tlie  verb.]—!.  Loss;  want.— 2. 

Mistake;  enour.  Asclmm. 
Ml'SSAL,  mts'sil,  s.  [missale,  Lat.  missel,  Fr.]     Tlie 

mas  biMiIv.  Slillingjkci. 
To  MISS A'Y,  mls-sA.  v.  n.  [mis  and  say.]    To  say  ill 

or  wrong.  Hnkmill. 
To  MISSE'KM,  nils-s4^m',  V.  n.  [mis  ami  seem.]— 1. 
To  make  talse  appearance.  5/!if;wc;-.— 2.  To  misbt- 
coine.  Spfuxcr. 
MlSSEM'bLANCE,   m}s-s2m'bl4nse,  s.      False  re- 
semblance. Spelmnu. 
To  MISSE'RVE,  mis-s?rv',  v.a.  [mis  and  ser»e.]  'lo 

serve  niifiiitht'ull).  Aihuthnot. 
To  MISSH'APE,  lii'is-shipe',  v.  a.  pait.  mishaped  and 
misha]>en.  [mis  and  shape.]     To  shape  ill;  lo  form 
ill;  todeforni.  Bentley. 
Ml'SSlLE,  mls'sll,  a.  [missilis,  Lat.]   Thrown  by  the 

hand;  striking  a!  a  distance.  Popr. 
MIS'SINGLY,  m'i»'s!ng-le, ad.  [from  missing  ]  After 

intervals.  SJMks.  li'nitcri  Tale. 
MI'SSION,  m'inh'An,  s.  [missio,  Latin.]— t.  Commis- 
sion; the  state  of  being  sent  by  supreme  authority. 
Milton.    AUerbu)-y.—2.  Persons   sent  on  any    ac- 
count. Bacon.— 3.  Dismission;  discharge.  Bacon.— 4. 
Faction;  party.  Not  in  use.  Shaki: 
Ml'SSlONAKY,  nilsh'ilwiai'-i,    7, 
MI'SSIONEK,  mi»h'fin-nflr,         j  ' 

[missionaire,  Fr.]    One  son-t  to  propagate  religion. 

MI'SSIVE,  mis'slv,  a.    [missive,   French.]— 1.  Such 

as   may   l)e  sent.  jlyli£'c-—2.  Used  at  a  distance. 

Diydtn. 
MISSIVE,  mis'slv,  s.  [French.]— 1.  A  letter  sent:  it 

is  retained  in  Scotland  in  ihat  sense.  Baron.— 2.  A 

messenger.  Shakn. 
To  MISSPK'AK,  mls-spM.i',  v.  a.  [mis  and  speak.] 

To  speak  wiong.  Donne. 
MIST,  mist,  s.  [mift,  Saxeti.]- J.  A  low  thin  cloud; 

a  small  thin  rain  not  perociveil  ,n  drcjis.  Sosconi- 

i;in:i.—2.  Any  thing  t1ia<  <!inis  cnlariv  \is.  Drydcn, 
'io  MIST,  niist, V.  a.    [from  the  noun.]     To  clouii; 

to  cover  Willi  a  vapour  or  steaiH.   Shaks. 
MlS'l  A'KAliLK,   mts-ti'i.-A-bl,  a.   [li-om    mistake."' 

Liable  to  be  eonceivrd  w  rong.  Brown. 
To  MISTA'KE,  mlvtAke',  v.  a.  [iiiis  and  take.]     To 

conceive  wrong;  to  take  something  for  that  which 

i(  is  not.  Stiilingjleet. 
To  MISTA'KE,  mis-tike',   v.  n.    To  err;    not  to 

judge  right.  Halvigli. 
MISTA'KE,  mls-t&ke',  s.   [from  the  verb.]    Miscon- 

cejition;  erronr.  Tiliotson. 
MISTA'EN,  nils-tine',  pret.  and  part.  pass,  mistake, 

for  mistakfn.  S/iaks. 
Tohe  .MISTA'KEN.  mls-ti'kn.  Toerr.  Waller. 
MISTA'KENLY,  mls-ti'Uii-li.  ad.     In   a  mistaken 

manner.  Bn/aut. 
MISTA'KINGLY,  mls-t.Vklng-li,  ad.  [from  misUk- 

iiig.]     ErroneousI);  falsely.  Boyle. 
To  MISSTA' IE.  mls-siite',  v.a.  [mis  and  statu.]  To 

state  wrong.  Bishop  Sanderson. 
To  MIST  E'ACH,  mls-tcnh',  v.  a.  [mis  and  teach.] 

To  teach  wron".  Bij/i<if>  Sanderson. 
To   MISI'E'MPEK,ml^-i8m'|iftr,  v.  a.     [mis   and 

temper.]     To  lemptr  ill.  S/iakj. 
MI'STEU.mls'tdr.a.  [from  nieslier,  trade,  Fn-nch.] 

Mhat  mi.-Kr.  wliiit  kind  of.  S  cnser. 
To  MIS  TK'KM,  mls-tJrm',  v.  a.  [mis  and  term.]  To 

term  er«>ii(Oiisly.  Sht.hi. 
To  MISTKl'NK,  ml<ir,'/lnk',v.  ».  [mis  and  think.] 

To  think  ill;  to  think  wrong.  MUtoii. 
MTSTHCUGHT,  mls-thiwt',  t.  [mis  and  tliought.l 

False  conception.  Sp.  F.Q.  B,  IV,  C.  VIII.m..^.' 


To  MISTI'ME,  mls-tinie',  v.  a.  [mis  and  time]  Not 
to  time  right; not  to  adapt  properly  with  regard  to 
tin-.e. 
MI'STINES-S,  n.l,'ti-nis,  s.  [from  misty.]    Cloudi- 
ness; state  oi'  b«  in;;  overcast.  Baron. 
.Ml'S'lION.mls'ishaii,  s.  [fj^om  n.istus,  Latin.]   The 

slate  of  being  mi  gleil. 
MISTLETO'E,  ml/.'/.l-to,  s.  [myrrleCan,  Sax.  niii- 
lel,  Danish,  biitlliim  ,  and  tan,  a  twig.]  A  plant 
always  produced  froiu  sn<l,  not  to  be  cultivated  in 
jhe  earth,  but  which  will  always  grow  upon  trees. 
The  inisiltioe  thrush,  which  l(;eds  ujwn  the  ber- 
ries of  this  jilant  in  winter  when  it  is  ripe,  doth 
convey  the  seed  from  tree  to  tree;  for  ilic  viscous 
part  of  the  berry,  which  surrounds  the  seed,  doth 
sonietimes  fasten  it  to  tlie  binl's  beak,  which  he 
strikes  at  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  tree, 
and  so  leaves  the  seed  sticking  by  ihis  viscous  mat- 
ter to  the  bark,  w  hich,  if  it  lights  upon  a  smooth 
part,  will  faste.i  itself,  and  the  following  winter  put 
out  and  grow:  this  jilant  doth  most  readily  take 
upon  the  apple,  the  ash,  and  some  other  smooth 
rind  trees:  win  never  a  branch  of  an  oak  hath 
these  plants  upon  it,  it  is  preseried  by  the  curious 
m  their  natui-a!  curiosities.  M/lkr. 
MI'SljMKE,  mlst'llke,  a.  [mist  and  like.]    Uestm- 

bling^  mist.  Sliaks. 
MISTCLD,  mls-!old',  iiarticip.  pass,  of  mistclL 
MISTO'OK,  mls-t66k',  partici]).  pass,  of  jKMfoAr. 
MlST'RA'IN,mls-trine',v,  a.  [mis  and  to  train.]  To 

educate  amiss.  Sp.  F.  Q.  B.  V.  C.  XI.  st.  54. 
Ml'bTRESS,  mls'tris,  s.  [maitresse,  French.]— 1.  A 
woman   wli'o  governs;  con-elative  to  sulyect  or  to 
servant.   .'.rbutlinot.—2.  A  woman   skilled   in   any 
thing.    Addison.— Z,  A  woman    teacher.  Su-ift.—A. 
A  wotnaii  beloved   and   courted.  Clarendon.— S.  A 
I      term  of  contemptuous  address.  Shaks.-d.  A  whoi«; 
a  concubine. 
MlS'l'RU'ST,  mis-trflst'.  s.  [mis  and  trust.]    Diffi- 
dence; suspicion;  w  ant  of  confidence.  Milton. 
To  MISIRU'S r,  mls-trfist', v.  a.  [mis and  trust.]  To 
suspect;  to  doubt;  to  i-egai-d  w  ith  diffidence.   Cnv- 
ley. 
MISTRU'STFUL,   mls-trist'l'ul.    s.    [mistrust   and 

full]     Diffident;  doubting,   ll'atler. 
MISTRU'STFULNESS,  mls-trfist'fiUnSs,  s.  [from 

mistrustful.]     Diffidence;  doubt.  Sidney. 
MISTRV'STFULLY,  mls-trfisi'ffil.^,  ad.   [from  mis- 

trustiul.]     With  suspicion;  with  mistrust. 
MIS'l  RU'STLESS,  mls-trfist'lls,a.  [from  mistrust.] 

Confid.  nt;  unsuspecting.  Carew. 
MI'STY,  luis'ii,  a.  [from  mist.]— l.  Clouded;   over- 
spread with  mists.  IVotton.—i.  Obscure;  dark;  not 
plain. 
To  MISVNDERSTA'XD,  mls-ftn-dflivstand',  v.  a. 
[mis  and  understand.    To  misc<niceive;  to  mi.stake. 
MISUNDERSTA'NDINO,  mls-fin-daivstand'lng  s. 
[from     niisund.  rsiaiid.]— 1.    Dith  ivnce;    disagree- 
ment. Snifi.—2.  Erroiir;  misconception.  Baron. 
MISU'SAGE,    m^-iVzldje,    s.    [from    misuse.]—!. 

Abuse;  ill  use.— 2.  Bad  treaiment. 
'/'<)  MISU'SE,  ml».fize,  V.  a.  [mis  and  use.]  To  tn-at 

or  use  improperi);  to  abuse.  Suutlu 
MISU'SE,  mlz-ise',  s.   [ti-om  the   verb.]     Bad  use; 

bad  tn'alment.  Atlerhnry. 
To  MISM'E'EN,  mls-wiin',  v.  n.  [mis  and  ween.] 

To  misiudge;  to  distrust.  Spenser. 
MISWE'ENED,  mls-w44nd',  part.  pass,  of  mm/ wn. 
[But  signifying]  .■Mistaken.  Sfi.  }\  Q.  B.  VI.  C.  VIIL 
St.  46. 
MlSWE'EXlNG,mls-wi4n-lng',  s.  [from  misween.] 

VVi-ong  noiiou.   S/i.  F.  O,  B.  I.  C.  IV.  st.  1. 
7V)  MISWE'ND,  nils-w  Jnd',  v.  n.  [mis  and  penOan, 

Saxon.]      1  o  go  w rong.   FairJ'aa. 
MI'SY,  ml'si,  s.     .V  kind  of  minei'al.  Hill. 
MITE,  mite.  s.  [mite,  Fr.  nch;  niijt,  Dutch.]— 1.  A 
small  insect  found  in  cheese  or  cum;  a  weevik 
FfiillJjs.—2.  The  twentieth  pan  of  a  grain.  .^rAu?/j- 
not.—3.  Any  thii.g  piwcrbially  small.  Drydni.—^. 
•    A  sniuil  pait  cie   ftay. 
Mil  E'LLA.  ii.e-tfl'la,  s.    A  plant. 
MJ'THKU)ATK,ml./i'ii-ilite,s.     Mi'/iridaie  is  one 
of  the  capital  me<licines  of  tbo  shops,  consisting  of 
a  Riiat  niimbiTof  ingrnlieuu.  and  has  its   pnme 
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from  its   inventor   TMithridates,   King  of  Pontus. 

MrTHJliDATK  iminai-d,ra5^/i'rJ-di»e,  s.    A  plant. 
MI'T'GANT,  ralfti-gant,  a.  [mittigaiis,  I.atHi.]  I*- 

nie   .;  lenitive.       .  ,  ,     ,  r    ...       t   ,    ,„• 

To  Ml'TI&ATE,  mU'tJ-uite,  V.  a.  [mitigo,  Lat.  mi- 

tieei-  French.]—!.  Tosoften;to  make  less  ngorous. 

Hooker— 1.  Toalle™te;  to  make  ..iild;to  assuage. 

—3, To  mollify;  to  make  less  severe.  Miltoiu—i.  Xo 

cool;  to  moderate.    Addison. 
MITIGA'T10N,mlt-tJ-gVshan,s.  [mitigatio,  Lat.] 

Abatement  of  any  thing  i>enal,  harsh,  or  painful. 
MI'T'  E,mVt&r.  s.  [mitre,  Fr.  mitra,  Lalm.]— 1.  An 

oruii-jent  for  the  liead.     Dryden.—2.  A  kind  of 

episcopal  crown.     H^atts. 

[Among  workmen.]  A  mode  of  joinmg  two  boams 
toeretlier.  .      ,   . 

Ml'TRED,  ml'tfti-d,  a.  [mitre,  Fr.  from  mitre.J  A- 
doriied  with  a  mitre.    Pr'oi: 

MI'TTENT,  mlt't?nt,  a.  [mittens,  Lat.j  Sending 
forth;  emitting.    Wiseman. 

MI'TTENS,  init'llnz,  s.  [initains,  Fr.]— 1.  Coarse 
gloves  for  the  winter.  Pcnclmni.—2.  Gloves  that  co- 
ver the  arm  without  covering  the  fingers. 

MJ'TTIMUS,  m:t'ti-mfis,  s.  [Lat.]  A  warrant  by 
which  a  justice  commits  an  offender  to  prison. 

To  MIX,  miks,  v.  a.  [misceo,  Latin.]—!,  io  unite 
different  bodies  into  one  mass;  to  put  various  in- 
•redients  together.  Esdias.—i,  To  form  out  oi  dif- 
ferent considerations.-3.  To  join;  to  mingle.  S/iaks. 

SirXF.N,  miks'sn,  s.  [nnxen,   Saxon.]     A   dunghill; 

a  laysta!.  ■,  ,■,  ,x  ,  rr 

IMIX'IILINE'AR,  nnks-lMli/e-ar, :'.  [from  mixtus 
and  linearis,  Lat.]    Consisting   of  a  line  or  lines, 
part  straight  and  part  curved.     Duncan  s  Lojftck. 
MI'XTION,  miks'tsliftn,  s.  [mixtion,  Fr.]    Mixture; 

confusion o;  one  bodv  with  another. 
Ml'XTLY,mlkst'lJ,  ad.  [from  mix.]  With  coalition 

of  different  parts  into  one.  _ 

Ml'XTURE,   m'iks'tshire,   s.  [mixtura,  Latin.]— 1. 
The  act  of  mixing;  the  state  of  being  mixed.  Ar- 
buthnot.—2.  A  mass  formed  by  mingled  ingredit- nls. 
—3.  That  which  is  added  and  mixed.     Atterbunj. 
MI'ZMAZE,  mlz'maze,s.     A  mazi ;  a  labyrinth. 
MI'ZZEN.miz'zn.s.  [mezaeii,  Dutch.]   The  uiizzen 
is  a  mast  in  the  stern  of  a  ship:  the  length  of  a  miz- 
zen  mast  is  hall  that  of  thv  main  mast.    Bmlcij. 
Ml'ZZY,  mlz'zi,  s.     A  bop;  a  quaginip.    Ainsxvorlh. 
MNEMO'NICKS,  n4-m6u'iilks,  s.  [^v«("ev«>i.]  The 

art  of  memory. 
MO,  iiio,  a.  [ma,  Saxon.]  Making   greater  number; 

more.     Spenser. 
MO,  mo,  ad.    Further;  longer.    SUaks. 
To  MOAN,   moiie,  v.   a.  [from  micnan,  Saxon,  to 

grevi-.]    To  lament;  to  dplur  • 
To  MOAN,  mone,  v.  ii.  To  giicve;  to  luake lamenta- 
tion.   Thomson. 
MOAN,  mone,  s.  Lamentation;  audiole  sorrow. 
MOAT,  mote,  s.  [motto,  French.]     A  canal  of  wa- 

terround  ahouse  or  castle  for  defence. 
To  MOAI",  mote,  v.  a.    [motter,  French;  from  the 
noun.]     To  surroiuid  witli   canals  by  way  of  de- 
fence.    Drydeiu 
MOB,  m4b,  s.  [contracted  from  mobile,  Latin.]  The 

crowd;H  tumultuous  rout.     Drijdi-n, 
MOB.  m(^b,  s.     A  kind  .-f  icmale  bead  dress. 
To  MOB,  iii6b,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]     To  harass,  or 

overhear  by  lunuilt. 
MO'BBISH.mSli'bbh,  a.  [Crom  mob.]     Mean;  done 

after  the  maimer  of  the  mob. 
To  MO'KLE,  mi'bl,  v.  a.  To  diess  grossly  or  niele- 

gantly.    Shaks, 
MO'BUY,  m6b'b4,  s.    An  American  drink  made  of 

potatoes. 
MO'BILE,  iiiA-biii',  s.  [inohile.  French.]   The  popu- 
lace; the  rout;  the  inoU     V Estrange. 
MOBI'UTY,  nio-bll'i-ti,  s.  [moiiiliifi,  Fr.  niobiliuis. 
Latin.]—!.    Niiiibleness;   activity.     Blackmore.—2. 
[Ill  cant  language.]   The    poimlace.  Dnjdcn—3. 
Fickleness;  inconsiancV. 
MO'CHOsrONE,>ni'ki-3lon<,  ».  Mocho  .(ones  are 


nearly  related  to  the  agate  kind,  of  a  clear  horny 
grey,  with  delineations  representing  mosses, shrubs, 
and  branches,  in  tlie  substance  of  the  stone.  Wood- 
ivnrd. 
To  MOCIC,  mok,'v.a.  [mocquer,  French.]— 1.  To  de- 
rid*;  to  laugh  at;  to  ridicule.— 2.  To  deride  byimita- 
tiuii;  to  mimick  in  contempt.  S/iaks.—3.  To  defeat; 
to  elude.  S/taks.—4.  To  fool;  to  tantalize;  to  play 
on  contemptuously.  Milton. 
To  MOt'K,  mdk.  v.  n.  To  make  contemptuous  sport. 

Job. 
MOCK,  m6k,  s.  [from  ihe  verb.]— 1.  Ridicule;  act  of 
contempt;  fleer;  sneer.     Tillotson.—2.    Imitation; 
mimickr\.    Crashmv. 
MOCK,  m6u,  a.  False;  counteiTeit;  not  real;  as  a  mock 

inotiarr/i.    Dri/rlcn. 
MO'CKABLE,  iii3k'ka-bl,  a.  [from  mock.]   Exposed 

to  derision.    S/iaks. 
MOCi;.PRI'VEr,  m3k-prlv'vit,  \ 
MOCK-WIl/LOW,  m3k-wll'lo,     3 

Plants.     Ains~.vorlli. 
MO'CKEL,  m3k'kil,    a.    [tlie  same   with  mickle.] 

Much;  many.    Spenser. 
MO'CKER,  niSk'kar,  s.  [from  mock.]— 1.  One  who 
mocks;  a  scorner;  a  scoffer.- 2.  A  deceiver;  an  elu- 
sory impostor. 
MO'CKERY,  iii6k';;fii-i.  s.  [mocquerie,Fr.]—l.  De- 
rision;   scorn;  si>oriivc   insult.  M'atfs. — 2.  Uidiciile; 
contemptuous     merrii.iini.— 3.    Sport;   subject  of 
laughter.  S/inks. — 4.  Vanity  of  attempt.  S/iaks.—5, 
Imitation;     coiintertifit  appearance;     vain    show. 
S/iaks. 
5IOC'KING,in6k'k5ng,s.  [from  to  Mock.]     Derision. 

Shaks, 
MO'CKING-B(RD,  mdk'king-bftrd,  s.  [mockingand 
bird.]     An  American  bird,  which  imitates  the  notes 
of  otlier  birds. 
MO'CKINGLY,mok'i.liig-l^,  ad.  [from mockery.]  In 

conti-mpt;  peiulnntly;  wiih  insult. 
MO'CKING-S  rOCK,    mSk'klng'stok,  s.   [mocking 

anil  stock.]     A  butt  for  merriment. 
MOCK-PATRIO  r,  iii6k'pi-tr4-fit,  s.  A  pretender  to 

patriotism.     Addison's  Freeholder,  No.  1. 
MO'DAL,  mo'dil,  a.  [modale,  Fr.  modaUs,  Latin.] 
Relating  to    the  form  or   mode,  not  to  essence. 
GInnville. 
MODA'LITY,mo-diri4-ti,  s.  [from  modal.]    Acci- 
dental di'Hrenct;  modaraccideiit.     Holder. 
MODE,  mode,   s.  [mode,   French;  modus    Lat.]— 1. 
Form;  external  variety;  accidental  discrimination; 
accident.  J'/atts.—2.  Gradation;  degree.   Pope.— 2. 
Manner;  methoi!;  form;  f.ishion.  Taylor. — 4.  Stare; 
appearance.  Shaks.—b.   [Mode,  Fr'iich.]  Fashion; 
custom. 
MO'DEL,  niod'dJl,  s.  [inotlulus,  Latin.]—!.  A  repi-s- 
sejitiitioiiin  little  of  sonieth  ng  made  or  dune.  AJ,. 
dison. — 2.  A   copy  to   be  imitated.  Hooker. — 3.  A 
mould;  any  thing  which  shows  or  gives  tlu'  shajie 
of  that   which  it  encloS'S. — 4.  Staiidai-d;  that  by 
which  any  thing  is  measured.     South. 
To  MO'DEL,  mod'dll,  v.  a.  [raod.-ler,  French.]    To 
plan;  to  shape;  to  mould;  to  form;  to  delineate. 
Addison. 
MO'DELLER,  inddM^I-lfir,  s.  [from   model.]  Plan- 
ner; schemer;  contriver.    SpectaUir. 
MO'DERArii,m3d'dSi-if.e,  a.  [modi-ratus, Latin.]— 
1.  Temperate;  not  excessive.     Ecclus, — 2.  Not  hot  of 
temper.  Sri';/>.— 3.   Not  luxurious;  not   expensive. 
S/iaks.—4.  Not  extreme  in  opinion;  not  sanguine  in 
a  tenet.  S,niilridge.—5.  Placed  between  extiimies; 
holding  liie  mean.  Hooker.— 6.  Of  the  middle  rate. 
Dnjdeiu 
To  MO'DERATK,  m3d'd?r-ite,  v.  a.  [raodcror.  La. 
tin;  moderer,  French  ]— 1.  To  regulate;  to  restrain; 
to  still;  lo  pacify;  to  quiet;  to  repi-ess.  Spenser-— 2. 
To  make  temperate.    Btnrkmore. 
MO'DKRATELY,    mdd'dJr-ite-lA,  ad.  [from  mode- 
rate.]—!, Tiinprriilel);mildly.— 2.  In  a  middLi 'de- 
gree.    IValler. 
MO'DKRATENESS,  m3d'ilSi-4te-nJs,  s.  [from  mo- 

derate.]  St:itO'  of  being  in<Mleraie;  temperateness. 
MODERA'TION,  mdd-dir-a'shin,  s.  [moderatio,  La- 
tin."' ].    Te:'!',  niiii  0   of  r\;i.  tiri'\;     ili'   eontnir- 
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ttiujiev  to  party  vinleiice.  AUarhunj.—2,  Calmiu'-'i 
of  iiiiud;  equanimity.  Milton.— 3.  Ki'iisjiiliiy    in  ex- 

IKIll'.'. 

MOOi-'.-lVrOlt,  iH(5-.l--,lSi-i'lQi%  s.  [inwlei-iliir, 
Uiti.i.]— 1.  I'uf  iiLMiOii  m-  th'nv^  tlnit  calms  m-  li- 
st i-aius.—/*''<nV»r».—i.  Oni;  \v!io  pwsi.li  s  in  a  disj)ii- 
laiiiiii  to  i-esiwiii  tin.-  piiftii*  tVo;ii;iiiile<n*tK'y,  uinl 
coiilinu  tUeiif  to  tite  (lurstion.    Biroh. 

MU'DKH.V,  mda'dArii,  a.  [m.T.ici-no,  Freiicli.]— !• 
Late;  recent;  not  unuiciit;  not  antique— S,  in 
S.'mkn,  vnlfjai-;  niea  i;  com;ii!ii\. 

MO'WERMS,  n(6il'ddriB,  s.  'rimsc  wlio  have  liveil 
lately,  op]>osc<lto  tlieancie!it<.  Bo-jl,: 

MO'DKi{Nl.-j.M,  mod'tlftra-ni/.m,  s.Ueviation  from 
tiie  imcioMi  and  cluisic:il  in.iuner.  SiviJ'/, 

Ti)  MO'ij:''.RNISli,  nidd'diiin-ni/.e,  v.  a.  To  a- 
tlapt  <«nciont  compositions  to  modern  persons  or 
tilings.^  *' 

MffiJIitTONESS,  indd'dSrn-nJs,  s.  [!Vom  modern.] 
^forclty. 

TvEtyOESir,   inod'dht,    a.    ■[L."0''est"^'.   I-'rcncli.]— 1. 
V-)t  arriiicant;  not    pvcsiiniptuous.— 2.  Xot   iinpu- 
.!  -.It;  not  forward.  iJrrjieii,—3.  Not  loose;  not  un- 
aste.     A'Misoii. 

MO'UESTLV,  mod'.lLt-li,  ad.  [iVoiu  modest.}—!. 
Xot  arrogant;  not  presumptuously.— 2.  Not  impu- 
dently; not  forwardly;  with  modesty.  Sitaks.—S, 
Not  loosely;  not  lewdly — •!.  Not  excessively;  witli 
moderation. 

JIO'Ulial'Y,  mod'dls-ti,  s.  [modestie,  French;  nio- 
d;istas,  Latin.]— 1.  Not  aiTogfaiico;  not  presuniptu- 
ousuess.- 2.  Not  impudence;  not  forwaiiluess.— 3. 
Moderation;  decency.  S/i'!/;s.~i.  Chastity;  purity 
of  manners.     IJnjtkn. 

MO'Dl'.SrY-PlECK,  ,nod'dls-ti-piJs,  s.  A  narrow 
lace  which  nins  alon,^  the  Hi>per  part  of  the  stays 
beibrc.    Addison. 

MO'DICUM,  miidMe-kflm,  s.  [Latin.]  Small  porti- 
on; pittance.    Onjdeii. 

;M0DIFI'ABLE,  mol'di-ll-i-hl,  a.  [from  modiiy.] 
Tlial  may  ir:  diversiiieJ  by  accidental  diSorcnoes 
or  iliscvimmalions.     Lucke. 

MO'DIFICABLK.  m6-ai>''te-k;l-bl,  a.  [from  modify.] 
Uiversiliable  by  various  modes. 

MOUIFICA'TION;  mod-di-ri-d'shftn,  s.  [inoilifiea- 
lion,  FrtiiCii.]  Tlie  act  ot  modifyin.j  any  thing;, 
or  siving  it  new  accidental  rtilVeiviices.  Scrvfon. 

To  MO'uiFY,  m/kl'di-fi,  v.  a.  [modifier,  Fr,]— 1. 
To  cliaufje  the  (brm  or  accidents  of  any  ihint;; 
10  shape.  Xcwfon.—Z.  I'o  soften;  to  moderau-. 
/)njdfit. 

.V'j2J/'/,/.O.V,  laA-dil'yin,  s.  [French.]  Mmlilhiu, 
in  architect in-e,  are  little  brackets  set  under  tile 
eoriniiiiun  and  composite  orders,  and  serving  to 
support  the  prujectuie  oX  the  larmier  or  drip. 
Harris. 

MO'DISIl,  mo'dldi,  a.  [froui  mode.]  Fashionable; 
formed  acconling  to  the  rri^ninj;  custom.  Addi- 
i.>n. 

MCVUISHLV,  nii'dlsh-li,  ad.  [from  modish.]  Fa- 
shionable. 

MO'DlSKNF.dS,  mi'dlsh-M&s  s.  [from  motlish.j 
Aflectation  of  the  fashion. 

To  MO'DULA  IK.  mdd'i-lite,  or  mod' j  Wi  te,  v.  a. 
[mudulor.  Latin.]  I'o  form  sound  to  u  certain  key, 
or  to  ci  rtiiin  notes. 

MODULATION,  uunl-iVla'shiin,  or  mVl-.jiVlA'- 
slidn,  s.  [froni  modulate;  nimlulainui,  Fr.]— 1. 
The  net  of  forming  any  thing  to  certain  propiution. 
froo<lward.—2.  Sound  modulated;  agixeahle  liar- 
inony. 

MO'DULA  ron,  m*d  A-l4-tftr.  or  ni3d'jiVt.\-ti\r,  s. 
[from  moduUte.J  lie  "^lo  foruis  koundi  to  a  cer- 
tain key;  a  finer.     Ih-rhani. 

MO'DULE,  mod'Ale,  or  miid'j^le,  s.  [uiodulus, 
L«liii.]  An  empty  ■  representation;  a  model. 
Shaks. 

MCDUS.  m&'ilds,  s.   [I,atin.]   .Something   paid   as 
•     H   ooiepfi'! >••.■•!   '.<>'■  'iTl<.-s    <«,  til,.   <iiii;>Osjlii>ii  of 

hi  V. 
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M()r;uL',  mi-fl;ftl',  i.  The  title  of  the  Emperor  o'.' 

Iiidosian.    Gtil/irie, 
MO'HAIU,   miVhait;,  s,    [moheiv,  Fr.]    Tliread  or 

stuft'  made  of  camels  or  other  hair.     I'n/ie. 
MO'JiOtJK,  mcViiok,  s.  Tlie  name  of  a  cniel  nation 
of  .\merica  giien  to  ruffians  imagined  to  nfest  the 
streets  of  London.     Dennis. 
MOHAM'MEUAN,       m6-li4m'm5d-d4i),    a.  [from 
Jloliaiimitd,  ill-  true  name   of  the  impostor  crmi- 

monly  called    .Mahome  t\   Of   Mohanimed.     Brij- 

mil. 
M0HAM'ME.0AN,mi-li.li..'m5d-dan,  s.  A  follower 

of  Mo'ianioial.     Brijri:if. 
JNIO'lOEKED,  inoi'dfird,  a.  Cra/^d;  mndded. 
MCIDOlili,    moe-dore',    s.    [nioede.     French.]    A 

Portugal  coin,   rated  at  one  pouiul  seven   shil- 
ling's sterling;. 
MO'lETY,   md4'e-t4,    s.      [inoiti^,    French,     from 

moien,  tlie  middle.]  Half;  one  of  two  ekfUHl  parts. 

Clrir<:ndo?i, 
Til  MOIL,   mSil,  V.  a.   [mouiller,   Fi-cnch.]— 1.  To 

dawb  with  dirt.    Kuu'Jes.—2,    To    weary.    C/iap- 

inan. 
To  MOIL,  mi'il,  v.  ii.  [mouiller,  Fr.]  1.  To  labouriti 

the   mire.    Baron. — 2.  To  toil;  to  drudge.    L'Es- 

trangi: 
MOLST,  moiit,  a.  pnoiste,  French.]— 1.    AVet,   not 

dry;  wet,  not  liquid;  wet  in  a  small  degvee.  Pope, 

— .1.  Juicy;  succulent. 
7V).\JOIST,m6ist.  ? 

To  ^IO'IS TEN.  mol'sn,  S^'"^! 

[iVoiu  nu)i3l.]  To  make  damp;  to  make  wet  'to  a 

smill  deifrt'e;  to  damp.  Sliaks. 
MO'LSVENESl,  m6i'sn-&r,  s.  [from  moisten.]  The 

person  or  thing  that  moistens. 
MO'ISTNESS;   moist'nSs,  s.  [from  moist.]   Damp- 
ness; wetness  in  a  small  degree.  Addison. 
MO'ISTURE,    m6h'uiii\re,   s.     [moitetlr,   French; 

from  moist.]  Small  quantity  'of  water  or  liquid. 

Sidney. 
r^IOKES  of  a  nit,  niokz.    The  meshes. 
.MO'KY,  o'lo'ki,  a.  Dark. 

MOLE,  mole,  s.  [mcel, Saxon.]— L  A  mofe  is  a  form- 
less concretion  of  exti-avasated  blood,  which  gr<;ws 

utito  a  kind  of  flesh  in  the  uterus.    Qitincy.—l. 

A  natural  spot  or  discoloration  of  tlielwdy.  Pope. 

—3.  A  mound;  a  dyke.  Sandys.— A.  A   little  beast 

that  works  under  ground. 
JfO'LEHAT,  mile'bit.s.  A  iish. 
JIO'LECAST,  mole'kast,  s.  [mole   and  east.]  Hil- 
lock cast  up  l>y  a  mole,     Mortimer. 
MO'LECATCHEU,  mole'katsh-iir,   s.    [mole   and 

catcher.]    One     whose  employment    is   to   catch 

moles. 
MO'LEHILL,  mole'hll,  s,  [mole  atid  hill.]  Hillock 

thrown  np  by  the  mole  working  under  ground. 

I'firifii.v. 
To  MO'LES'I',  nio-lesl'.  v.  a.  [molester,  Fr.]  To  dis- 
turb; to  Iroiditc;  to  vcv.  l.tirkr. 
MOLES  lATION.     mol-Ssta'shi^n,     s.     [moK-stia 

Lat.J     Distui'lunce;    uneajin;.ss  caused   by  \x-xa- 

lion. 
MOLES  IKB,  mi-liJst'ar,    s.  [from   molest.]    One 

who  disturbs. 
MO'I.ETKAfK,   nioh-liSk,  s.    [m<>le  an.l   track.) 

Course  of  the  ntoli"  under  tjronnd.     Murliwa. 
MO'LEWAUP,  mile'warp,  s.  [mould  and  peojipan, 

Sii\on.|   A  mole;  properly   moiilihcarp.    Dayton. 
MO'LLIEN  I',  mol'yf  nt,  u.    [molliens,  Lai.]    SuUcn- 

ini;;  assuaaiuf. 
MO'LLlFlAliLE,  mol'li-fl-1-bl,  a.  [fixun  mollify.] 

That  may  be  softened. 
MOLLIFICATION,     )n<1l-l^fi-kiV'shfln,    s.     [from 

mollify.]— 1.   Thi-  act  of 'mollifying   or  ••ofienint;. 

Hririin,—2.  I'acificaiion;  mirigatioii.  S/ink^. 
:M0'LL1FIER,   mAKIi-ll.flr,  s.    [from    m<dlify.]-L 

That  which  soften*;  that  which  apiaascs-  Bar»u.— 

2.  He  that  pacifies  i:r  mitigates. 
'/'«  Mffl.f.'.rV,  mSl'l^fi.  V.   a.   riiioHio,  L.Htin.J— I. 
'      .   ■  ■     :"  J .r:a'i. — 
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>;C)'1.TEX.  rnol'lH,  })iui.  pass.  fVoni  mcU.  Bacon. 
,MO'I.y,  u\6'lA.  s.  [iiioly,  L«t.]  Moiij  or  wild  gaiiick, 

is  of  sevei-al   sorts;  as,  t/ie  great   molj-  of  Homer, 

Ihc  Intlian  moly,  the   inoly    vf  Hungary,  serjicnts 
moly,  </ie  yellinv  nw\y.     Mortiiua: 
MOLO'SSES.  mo-16s'sU,  7 
MOLA'SSES,  m6-ias'siz,i   • 

[mellazzo,  Italian.]   Treacle;  the   spume  or  seuni 

of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 
MOME,  m6me,s.  A  duVuftupid  blockhead;  a  stock; 

a  post.     Sh'iks,  ' 

JICMENT,  mo'mSnt,  s.  [moment,  Fr.   inomeutuni, 

Latin.]— 1.     Consequence;     importance;     weight; 

value.     Bentley.—2.     Force;     impulsive    weight. 

Ben  Jonson.—3.  An  indivisible  particle,  ot   time. 

Prior. 
JIcyMENTAIXYjmo'mSn-lil-e,  ad.  [from  momen- 
tum, Lat.]  For  a  moment.     Brown. 
MOMENT A'NEOUS,  m6-ni?n-ti'uWs,7 
MO'MENTANY,  mo'mfen-t^-n^,  5  ^' 

[monientancus,  Latin.]    Lasting  but   a   moment. 

Bacon, 
MO'MENTARY,  ni6'mSu-tir-e,  a.  [from  moment.] 

Lasting  lor  a  moment;  done  in  a  moment.     Dry^ 

den.   - 
TMOME'NTOUS,  mo-meii'tus,  a.  [from  moraentvnn, 

Latin.]  Imirortant;  weighty;  of  consequence.   Afl- 

dison.  . 

MO'MMERY,    mflir/mdr-J,  s.   [momerie,   Frencli.] 

An  entertainment  in  which  maskers  play  frolicks. 

Baker. 
JtO'NACHAL,      mon'na-k^l,      a.      [^5V*;t""^0 

Monastick;  relating  to  monks,  or  conventual  or- 
ders. 
MO'NACHISM,     mon'na-kizm,    s.    [monachisme, 

Fr.]  The  state  of  monks;  the  monastick  life. 
JIO'NAD,  7      4   ,    a  I  ^t   *A 

MO'NAUE,      5  mSn'nad,  or  mo'nid,  s. 

[if.cvac-]  An  indivisible  thing.    More. 

MO'NARCH,  m6ii'nirk,s.  [("i=vap;t'5]— !•  -^.go- 

ve:nour  invested  with  absolute  authority;  a  king. 

T€tiifile.—2.  Onesuperiour  tothe  rest  of  the  same 

kiiiit.  Vryden.—Z.  President.  Shaks. 
MONA'RCHAL,  m6-nS.i'kai,  a.  Suiting  a  monarch; 

regal;  princely;  imperial.  Milton. 
MONA'HCHICAL,  mo-n^r'ki-kai,  a.  If^ovup^^^U'j;.^ 

Vested  in  a singU-  ruler.  Bronn. 
To   MO'NARCHISE,    mon'nir-kize,  v.   n.    [from 

monarch.]  To  play  the  king.  S/iaks. 
SIC'NARCHY,    niou'niii^ki,    s.     [n.onarchie,    Fr. 

^'■"'^PX'*- J~l'  The  government  of  a  single  per- 
son.    Atter/jury,—2.  Kingdom;  enipire.  S/inks. 
^'O'NASTERY,  mon'ttd-stri,  or  moii'nSs-tSr-r^,   s. 

[moiiasterium,    L-.it.]   House   of  religious    retire- 
ment; convent. 
MONA'STICK,mo-i.as'tlk,         "J 
MONA'STICAL,  ..i6-ua,'ti-kai,$  "' 

[monaslicus,  Lat.]   Religiously  reclusi-;   monkish; 

conventu  :l.  Broojiu: 
MONA'S  riCALLY,    mo-n4s  te-kAl-l4,     ad.     [from 

monastick.]  RecUiseh;  in  the  manner  of  a  monk. 

Swift. 
MCNDAY,  inaii'uj.  s.   [from  moon  and  day.]  The 

second  day  of  tlie  week. 
MO'NEY.  mAii'uA,  s.  [iiioneta,  Latin.]  Metal  coined 

li)r  tile  l)iir]«)sos  oi  conunerce.     S-wiJt- 
MO'NEYiJAG,  miiii'iii-bag,  s.  [moue;   and  bag.]  A 

large  purse.     S/uiki: 
MO'NEYCHANGER,  niin'ne-tslian-j&r,  s.   [money 

and  change.]  A  broker  in  money.  Arbuihnot. 
MO'NEYEU,  mftn'nlil.  a.  [from  ii.oney.]  Rich   in 

iiiiiiiey;  often  used  in  opposition  to  those  who  are 

possessed  of  la .  ds.     Locke. 
MO'NEYEH,man'n4  fir,  s.  [from  money.]— 1.  One 

that  deals  in    money;  a  banker. — 2.  A  coiner  of 

nigney. 
MO'NEYLESS,     m5n'iii-l5s,     a.    [from     money.] 

Wanting  money;  peni-.vless.    Swift. 
:jIO'NEYMArTKR,m('i  ''n4-n)4t-tiJr,s.  [money  and 

matter.]     ABeuunt  of  drhtin-   and    creditor.     .•/»•- 

liiiilimt. 
Me'-VKYSCnn'KNKI!,   mar'nf-skriv-iiftr.  s   firo- 
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ney  and   scrivener.]    One  who  raises  money  for 

others. 
MO'NEYWORT,  mfin  n4-wftrt,  s.  A  plant. 
MO'NEYSWORTH.  miln'ni/.-wttrM,  s.  [money  awl 

worth.]    Sometliin"^  valuable.  V Kstrnngc. 
MO'NGCORiV,   niftiig'korn,  s.    [manj,  Saxon,  and 

corn.]  Mixed  corn;  a«  wheat  anil  rye. 
MO'NGER,  mflng'g&r,    s.  fmanjejie,  Saxon,  a  tra- 
der.]   A  dealer;  a  seller;  as,  a  fishmonger.    Hudi- 

bras. 
MO'NGREL,  mfing'grll.  a.  [from  manj,  ,Saxon,  or 

mcngen,  to  mix,  Dutch.]  Of  a  mixed  bi-ced. 
MO'NIMENT,  m3n'ne-ni?nt,  s.  [from  moneo,  Lat.] 

It  seems  to  signif\  inscription  in  Spenser. 
To   MO'NISH,  mdn'nish',  v.  a.  [moneo,  Lat.]    To 

admonish.     Aschnm. 
MO'NISHER,  m6n'n!-ih-3r,  s.    [from  moniiih.]  An 

admonisher;  a  monitor. 
MONI'TION,    mo-nish'fin,  s.  [moniiio,  taiin.]— 1. 

Information;  hint.  HoUer.~2.    Instruction;  docu- 
ment. L'Kstrange. 
MO'NITOR.     raSn'tt^tfir,     s.    [Latin.]    One    who 

warns  of  faults,  or  informs  of  duly.    It  is  used  of 

an  upper  scholar  in  a  school  commissioned  by  the 

master  to  look  to  the  boys.     Locke. 
MO'NITORY,    m6ii')i4-i6r-i,  a.   [monitorius,  Lat.] 

Conveying  useful  instmction;  giving  admonition. 
MO'NITORY,  m6n'ni-tfir-4,  s.   Admonition;  wam- 

MONK,  KiAnk,  s.  IfJ-Ova-^oc.-]    One    of    a    religions 

community  Ixjund  by  vows  to  certain  observances. 

Knolles. 
MO'NKEY,  mank'k4,s.  [manikin,  a  little  man.]— 1, 

An   ape;  a   baboon;  {a   jsckanapes.    An  animal 

beariiTg  some  resemblance  of  man. — 2.  A  word  of 

contempt,  or  slight  kindness. 
MO'NKERY,    mfink'kftr-4,  s.  [from   monk.]     The 

monastick  life.     Hall. 
MONKHOOD,  mfink'hi^id,  s.  [monk  and  hooil.]  The 

character  of  a  monk.    Attcrbury. 
MO'NKISH,   mdnkish,  a.  from  monk.]  Monastick; 

pertaining  to  mo;iks.    Smith. 
MONK'S  HOOD,  mfiukz'hud,s.   A  plant. 
MONK'S  RHUBARB,  mfinkz-roS'bArb,  s.  A  species 

of dock. 
MO'NOCHORD,  m6n'no-k6rd,     s.     [(«sv@'    and 

^cpJ)).]  An  instrument  of  one  string. 
MONO'CULAR,  m6-n6k'k6-lar,     7 
MONO'CULOUS,  mo-nok'ki-lAs,  3 

^/xovot  and  oculus.]  One-eyed.    Glanvitle. 
MO'NODY,  mSu'nod^. s.  [«o .aaJk.]  A  poem  sung 

by  one  person  not   in  dialogue. 
MONO'GAMIST,  mo-nog'g4-mJst,  s-    [ftovo;  and 

jKOC-]  One  who  disallows  second  marriates. 
MONO'GAMY,      ni6-n6g'ga-m4,     s.    [,ucvo;    and 

>'.-^ea..]  Marriage  of  one  wife. 
MO'NOGRAM,     mSn'no-grim,     s.     [^svoc  and 

yi>a(f/.fAU..2  A  cypher;  a  character  curapoundeil  of 

several  letters. 
MO'.\OLOGUE,m6u'n6-l6g,s.  [^6vc;  and  \oyoiq 

A  scene  in  which  a  person  of  the  drama  speaks  by 

himself;  a  soliloquy.    Dryden. 
MO'NOMACHY,     mo-n6m'4-k4,    s-   [/MOl'O   «>^«.T 

A  duel;  a  single  combat. 
MO'NOMK,   mon'nome,  s.  In  .ilgcbra,  a  quantity 

that  has  but  one  denomination  or  name.  Hariii: 
MONOPE'TALOUS,  mou-no-pei'tdl-lfts,  a.    [jucvic 

anda-'nr'ra^ov.]  it  js  used  for  such  flowers  as  iire 

formed   out  of  one  leaf,  liow.soever  they  may  be 

siemingly  cut  into  small  ones. 
MONO'FOLIST,   m6-n'3p'p6-list,   s.    [monopoleur, 

Fr.]  One  who    by  eiigi'ossing  or     patent  obtains 

the  sole   power  or  privilege  of  vcmfing  any  com- 
modity. 
To  MONO'POLIZE,  ni6-n6p'p6lize,  v.  a.    ^ov'.C 

ancl'WrO.fft".]  'I'll  have  the  sole  power  or  l>rivilege 

iil.v»>i<lingiiMy  coDi'imdity.    AriitithnO. 
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.MONO  ;>()[. V.  mo-no i>'l'i-l^  s.  [//.cvo.twa/c?.  j  1  l>f 
I'xcliHive  priviU'seot'st-lliiiiJ  any  tiling.  S/iaks. 

MONO'PTOTE,  mdii'nop-tole,  or  luo-ndp'tote,  s. 
^luwo(  and  '^Ices-K.j  Is  a  noun  used  only  in  soiin; 
one  oblique  case. 

MONO'oTICH,  iui-nob'tik,s.  [//0V0C<;^0V.3  A  Com- 
position of  one  voi'Sf. 

MONO'STROPHICK,  mdn-J-stronlk,  a.  [jW^VOc 
and  eio^pn,  Greek.]  Written  in  universal  metre. 
Masons  Life  of  Grai/. 

MONOS¥LI."A'HlCAL,in6n-n6-sll-iab'4-kil, a.  [from 
monosyllable.]  Consisting  of  words  of  one  sylla- 
ble. 

MONOSV'LLABLK,  mon-no-sll'ia-bl,  s.  [JUOV& 
a.nd  fjK\:tjS)i,-^  A  word  of  only  one  syllable.  Dry- 
den, 

MOMOS*'LLABI.ED,  in6n-no-sil'ia-bld,  a.  [from 
monosyllabk'.]  Consisting  of  one  syllable.  Cleave- 
Unid. 

MONO'TONICAL,  nidn-A-l6n'J-kil,a.  Spoken  with 
monotony.  Clicsieijield. 

MOXO'TONY,  mo-iiol'to-nJ,  s.  ll^ovolmiu..']  Ulli- 
forniitj  of  souii.l;  want  of  various  cadence.  Pope. 

MONSIEUR,  mou-skhi',  s.  [French.]  A  term  of  re- 
proaelj  for  a  Fronclinian.  S/iaks. 

MONHO'OX,  niftn-s5on',  s.  [raonson,  French.]  Mou- 
■.0,1!).:  r.re  trade  winds  in  tiie  East  Indian  ocean, 
v.JiiLhblow  peiiodicallyl  some  for  half  a  year  one 
way,  others  but  for  three  moiilhs,  and  then  blow  for 
six  or  three  moutlis  directly  contrary.  Harris. 

JIO'XsriiR,  mon'sliir,  s.  [monstrum,  Latin.]—!. 
Somethins  out  of  tlie  common  order  of  nature. 
Locke— %.  Something  horrible  for  deformity;  wick- 
etliiess,  or  mischief.  i'ui)e. 

Tti  laO'NSTKR,  uiSn'st&r,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
putoiitof  the  ciimmon  ordi-r  of  things, 

MONSTRO'SITV,  mon-strds'sJ-t4,  7 

MONSTKUO'SITY,  mon-sti  rt6-6s's4-ti    5  ' 

The  slate  of  being  munsir.jns,  or  out  of  the  com- 
mon order  of  the  univi  ise.  Bacon. 

JICyNSl  ROUS, mdn'str&s,  a.  [monstrosus,  Lat.]— 1. 
Deviating  from  the  stated  order  of  nature.  Locke. 
—2.  Strani,'e';  wonderful.  S/uiks.—3.  ivregnlar;  en- 
ormous, i^ttyjf.— 4.  Shocking;  hateful.  Bacon. 

MO'NSTROUS,  raon'stras,  ad.  Exceedingly;  very 
much.   Bnrnn. 

MO'NSTROUSLY,  nvon'stris-li,  ad.  [from  mon- 
strous.]—!, lu  a  nranntvout  of  the  common  order 
of  nature;  shockingly;  terribly;  horribly.  South.— 2. 
To  a  great  or  enormous  degri  e.  Drtjdcn. 

MON'STROUSNESb,  mon'strfts-n&s,  s.  [from  mon- 
strous.] Enormity;  irregular  nature  or  beha- 
viour. 

MG'NTANT,  mdn'tint,  s.  [French.]  A  term  in 
tcncin;!:-  .S/iaks. 

MO'NTERO,  mcSn'ti-ro,  s.  [Spanish.]  A  horseman's 
cap.  Bacon. 

MONTE'l'H,  m^Wlhh,  s.  [from  the  name  of  the 
inventor.]  A  vessel  in  which  glasses  are  washed. 
King. 

MON  TH,  niiinth,  s.  [monatt,  Saxon.]  A  space  of 
lime  either  measui-ed  by  the  sun  or  moon:  the  lu- 
nar month  is  the  time  "between  the  change  and 
change,  or  the  time  in  which  the  moon  comes  to 
the  same  point:  the  solar  month  is  the  tiine  in 
which  the  sun  passes  through  a  sign  of  tlie  /.odiack: 
the  calendar  months,  by  which  we  reckon  time,  are 
unequally  of  thirty  or  one-and-thirty  days,  except 
February,  which  is  of  twentyn^ight,  and  in  leap 
vear  ot  tweutj'-uine. 

month's  mind,  m&n///s'jntnd,  s.  Longing  desire. 
SImks. 

MO'NTHLY,  mfln/Vli,  a.  [from  month.]—!.  Con- 
tinuing a  month;  performed  in  a  month.  Benlicj. 
—2.  Happening  every  month,  lirydcn. 

MO'Ml'HLY,  mftn^/i'l4,  ad.  Once  in  a  nionili. 
Hooker. 

MONTO'IR  mSn-toli-',  s.  [French.]  In  liorsemnn- 
ship  a  stone  as  high  as  the  stirrups,  whichndmg- 
masters  mount  their  horses  fmm.  Diet. 


MON'TUJIE,  jnSn'ifire,  s.    [Fr.]      A    riding-horse. 

i'jirfaa.;  B.  VII,  sto.  «S,  96. 
■MO'N'UMKN  r,  mdn'n/i-mJiit,  s".  [u.onument,  Fr.]— 

1.  Any  thing  by  which  the  memory  of  jiersons  or 
things  is  preserved;  a  memorial.  Kiiir  Charles.—^. 
A  toiidi;  a  cenutapli-  Sandys.  Po/ie. 

MONUME'NTAL.  mon-ni-m&n'tai,  a.  [from  monu- 
ment, i—l.  Memorial;  preserving  memory.  Pol>e.— 

2.  Raised  in  honour  of  the  deaH;  belonging  to  a 
tomb.  Crasiiaw. 

MOOD,  m66(l,  s.  [modus,  Latin.]-!.  The  foriaofan 

argument.  Baker. — 2.  Style  of  iimsick.  Milton.—',. 

'I'lie  changes  the  verb  undergoes  to  signify  various 

inti^'ntiiins  of  the  mind  is  called  mnoil.  Clarke. — 4. 

Temper  of  mind;  state  of  mind  as  afiected  liy  any 

passion;  disposition.  AddiiOn.—H.  Anger;  rage;  heat 

of  mind.  Hooker. 
MO'ODY,  mofi'di.  a.   [from   mood.]—!.  Aiigrj-;  out 

of  humour.  S/iaki.—2.  Mental;  intellectual.  .Shaks. 
MOO'DY-MAD,  m68d'^-mAd,  a.     Mud  with   anger. 

Shaks.  Hen.  VI.  P.  I. 
MOON,  mfion'  s.  [«)'V)).]— !.  The  changing  luminary 

of  the  night,  called  by  poets  Cynthia  or  Pha;be. 

S/ir/k.!.—2.  A  !iio  til. 
MOON-BEAM,  m56n'!.4me,  s.    [moon  and  beam.] 

Rav  of  lunar  light.  Bneon. 
MOON-CALF,  m6Sn'i.ai,  s.  [moon  and  calf.]—!.  A 

monster;  a  false  conception;  supposed  perhaps  an- 

fciently  to  be  produced  bj    the    influence  of  the 

mouii.  Slinks.— 2.  A  dolt;  a  stupid  fellow.  Dryden. 
MOOX'-EVED,   niei6n'ide,  a.    [iuoon  and   eye.]— 1. 

Ha\ing  eyes  affected   by  the  revolutions  o'.'  the 

moon.— 2.  Dim-e^  ed;  purblind. 
MOONFE'RN,  m66n'f&rn,  s.     A  plant, 
MOON-FiSK,  iv.83n'fish,  s,     Moon-f.sh  is  so   called, 

because  the  tail-fin  is  shaped  like  a   half  moon. 

Grew. 
MOO'NISH,  moSn'ish,   a.    [from   moon.]     Fligiity. 

Shaks.  As  Ton  like  it. 
r.IO'ONLESS.  m65n'l?s,  a,   [from  moon.]     Not  en- 
lightened by  the  moois.  Dryden, 
MO'ONLIGHr,m55n'lite,  s.  [moon  ar,d  light.]  The 

light  afforded  by  the  moon.   Hooker. 
MO'ONLIGHl',  mSsn'lite,  a.    Illuminated  by  tiie 

moon.  Pope. 
MO'ONLING,m66niing,  3.   [from  moon.]  A  simple- 
ton. B.  Jonson^s  Devil  ix  an  A.is.- 
MO'ONLOVFD,   mSon'lftvd,  a.      Lov.d  when  iIm- 

moou  shines.  M/!ton''s  Hymn  on  the  Nulivity- 
MOONSHINE,  m56n' shine,  s.  [moon  and  shine.]— 

1.  Tli9   lustre   of   tile  moon.  Shak.t,—2.  [In  burios- 

quf.]    A  nionlh.  .Shak.!, 
MO'ONSHINE,  mSon'shine,  7 
MO'OVSHINY,  m66n's!il-ne,  3 

[moon  and  shine.]     Illumin:ilcd  by  the  moon. 
MO'ONS TONb;,  mSSn'stone,  s.     A  kind  of  stoue. 
MO'ONSTRUCK,    m6<in'strai>,      a.       [moon     and 

struck.]     Lunuiick;  afF  cted  hv  the  moon.  Milt. 
MO'ON- TREFOIL.    m36ii'lr4-ioil,     s,    [inetlica^'o . 

L:ii.]     A  [ilant.  Miller. 
MO'ONWORT.  mftdn'wi'i;!.  s,     [moon  and  wort.; 

Statlontlower;  honesty.   Miller, 
MO'ONY.  moOii'ni.  a.     [from  moon.]  Lunated;  hal- 
ing a  croiccnt  resembling  tlie  moon.  Phil. 
MOOR,  mSftr,  s.  [moer,  Dutch;  modder,  'I'eutonick,- 

clav.1-1.  A   nivush;  a  fen;  a   bog;  a  tract  of  low 

and    watery    grounds.    Spcnsi-r.—Z.   A    negro;    a 

blaclc-a-moor.  -i'hfiks. 
To  MOOR,  mftor,  v.  a.  [moi-er,  Fr.]     To  fasten  by 

anchors  or  otherwise.  Di^jdcn. 
To  MOOR.  mSdr,  v.  n.  To  be  fixeil;  to  be  stationed. 

ArhtUhnot. 
To  hlmv  a  MOOR,  m65r.    To  sound  the  horn   in 

triumph,  and  call  in  the  whole  company  of  hun- 

t'Ts.  Ainsu'Orth. 
MO'ORCOCK,  MiA&i^lvok,  s.  [moor  and  cock.]  The 

male  of  the  moorhen. 
.MO'ORHEN,  M.ASi'hJn,  s.  [moor  and  lion.]     A  fowl 

that  feeds  in  the  fens,  without  web  feet.    La  on. 
MO'ORISH,   ni6oi'ish,  a,    [from   moor.]      Fciiny; 

niavshv;  watery.     Hale. 
MO'OKLANl),    nio3i''iand.    s.    [nioov   and    hind.] 

Marsh;  fen;  watery  ground.    StviJ). 
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MO'ORSTOXEjinSSi-'stone,  s.  A  species  of  Kranite- 
ll'oodwaril. 

MO'OKY,  iu65i-'i,  a.  [from  moor.]  Slarihy;  fenny. 
FairftLV. 

MOOrfK,  mddse,  s.    A  lai-gc  American  deer. 

To  MOOJ",  mhhi,  V.  a.  To  plead  a  mocU  cause;  fo 
state  a  point  of  law  liy  way  of  exercise,  as  was  done 
iti  till-  inns  of conit. 

MOOT  case  ov /win/,  niSftt'kise.  A  jwiiit  or  case  un- 
settled and  disjiiitable.  LiKke. 

MO'OTED,  mftSt'Jd,  a.  Plucked  up  by  the  root. 
Ain!ni"J>:'li. 

MCXOTliK,  ni5&i'tflr,  s.  [from  moot.]  A  disjniter 
of  moot  jioints.- 

MOP,  nioji,  s.  [niopjja,  AVelsli.";— 1.  Pieces  of  clolli, 
ov  locks  of  wool,  fixed  to  a  long  iiandle,  with 
which  maids  clean  the  floors.  Sw{l'l.—2.  A  wry 
mouth  made  iu  comemiit.  Sliaks. 

To  JlOP,  inoi>,  V.  a.  [Irom  the  noun.]  To  rub  with 
a  mop. 

Tu  >IOP,  mop,  V.  n.  [from  mock.]  To  make  wry 
mouths  in  Cimtenipt.  Shnkt. 

To  MOPK,  inope,  v.  n.  To  be  stupid;  to  drowse;  to 
lie  in  a  constant  day  dream.  Rowe. 

To  MOPE,  mope,  V-.  a.  To  make  spiritless;  to  de- 
prive of  natural  powers.  Locke. 

MOPE'EYED,mopc'lde,  a.  Blind  of  one  eve. 

MO'PPE'l,  mSp'p'U,  > 

MO'PSKV,  mop'?*.     3 
A  pu]>pet  made  of  rags  as  a  mop;  a  fondling-  name 
tor  a  girl.  Dryclcn. 

MO'PUS,  mo'pas,  s.  A  drone;  a  dreamer.  Sivip. 

MO'RAL,  mor'ral,  a.  [moral,  Fr.  moralis,  l.at.]— 1. 
Kelating  to  tlie  practice  of  men  toward  each 
other,  as  it  jnuy  bi;  virtuous  or  criminal,  good  or 
bad.  Hot,ker,—2.  KeasoninK  or  instructing  with  iv- 
gard  to  vice  and  virtue.  S/mks.—3.  Popular:  such 
as  is  known  in  the  general  business  of  life.  Tillat- 
son. 

MO'RAL,  mdr'rJl,  s.— 1.  Morality;  practice  or  doc- 
trine of  the  duties  of  life.  P)7»r.—il.  The  doctrine 
inculcated  by  a  fiction;  the  accommodation  of  a 
fable  to  form  the  morals.  Sn''fl. 

To  MO'RAL,  inor'rSl,  \ .  n.  [from  the  adjective.]  'I'o 
moralize;  to  make  moral  reflections. 

MO'RALLEK,  mor'i  ;il-lfir,  s.  [from  moral.]  One 
that  p;iTs  strict  regard  to  morality.  Shaks.  Othdh. 

MO'RALIST,  mo.'raHJst,  s.  [moraliste,  Fr.]  0;.e 
V  ho  teaches  the  duties  of  life.  Addison. 

MORA'LITY,  m<S-ril'li-ti,s.  [morality,  Fr.  from  mo- 
ral.]—I.  The  ducti'ine  of  the  duties  of  life;  ethieks. 
hnk.—2.  The  form  of  an  action  w  hich  makes  it  the 
subject  of  IT  \vaid,or  piinishnnnt.  South. 

MORALiSA' IION,  nior-ril-li/.-i'shftn,  s.  [from  to 
moralize.]     Moral  reflections.  T.   Il'artfn. 

Ta^  JIO'KALIZE,  m6r'r.U-lze,  v.  a.  [moralixer,  Fr.] 
'i'o  ai>])lj  to  niornL  purposes;  to  explain  in  a  mora! 
sense.   VEstrrmife. 

To  MO'BALlZE,^r.3r'rai-l/,e,  v.  ii.  To  speAk  or 
write  on  moral  subject^. 

MORALI'ZER,  mSrlrai-l'zar,  s.  [from  moralize.] 
He  who  moralizes. 

M0'RAI.Ly,m3r'rai-J,  ud.  [from  moral.]-l.  In  the 

-  ethical  sense.  Sijmer.—2.  Aceovdiui;-  to  the  rules 
of  virtue.  Ditidm.—S.  I'oiiuterlv.    L'Estranzc. 

MO'RALS,  riiSr'illz,  s.  Tlie  prtelicc  of  duties;  be- 
haviour wiJi  respect  to  others.  S»uth. 

MOB'ASS,  )no-rSs',s.  [morais,  Fr.T  Fen;botr,  moor. 
muts.  >       J         >      b. 

MO'RBID,  mSi-'bld.a.    [morhidiis,  Lathi  ]  Diseased; 

ilia  Ktit..cr)iiirary  lohcinih.  Arbmh. 
MO'KBlUNK.'iS.    m6i'L.ld.iils,    .s.    [ffom    morbid.] 

Stale  of  b(  ing  disvasi  d. 
MOHUrj'  ICAL,  m4r-liii'-4-k3l,  7 

MOiira'FicK.  lui --bU'dk,       5--. 

[nit>ri)us  and  fiu-io,  T.;,iin.]     Can  sing  diseases. 
MOKf.(y;-E,  m6r-ho;t',  a.    [niortosus,  Lat.]     Pru- 

ceediiiu;  from  disens.-;  not  healthy. 
MOURO'SI  TV,  m6r-l-.4/-i-li-,  s.    Li'r 

Lat.]     Di'fasrd  st:!le.  hronn. 
:M0RUA'CT0US.  mdrKli'shfts,  a.     [mordnx,  Lat.' 

IJiting;  apttohile. 
MOKD.VCITV,  mir-dils'se-li,  s.  [mnrdacilai,  La'.] 

^li'iii),'  quality,   htiron. 
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MO'RDICANT,  mor'de-kint,   a.    [mordicant,  l-i.^ 

*  Hiiing;  aeiid.  iioijU. 

MOKU1Ca;i10N,  mir-cli-ki'shfin,  s.  [from  nioj-di' 
cant.]     The  act  of  corroding  or  biting.  Bncoii. 

MORE,  more,  a.  [inajie,  Saxon.]—!.  In  greaterniim- 
Ixr;  in  greater  c|uantity;  in  greater  degree.  SImkn. 
—2.  Givater.  Acts. 

MORE,  mire,  ad.— 1.  'I'o  a  greater  degree.  Bacon.— 
2.  'I'lie  particle  that  fcu-ms  the  comparative  de|j[ret: 
as,  more  happy.  Bacon.— 3.  Again;  a  second  time. 
Tnller.—4.  Longer;  yet  continuing;  with  the  nega- 
tive partjcle;  he  lives  no  more.  Shaks. 

MORE,  moi-e,  s.— 1.  A  greater  quantity;  a  greater 
degree.— 2.  G  reater  thing;  other  thing;  he  did  more 
than  his  fellows.  Locke.— 3.  .Second  time;  longer 
time;  he  will  i  onie  no  tnore. 

JIORE'L,  mo-rJr,  s.  [solanum,  Latin.]— 1.  A  plant. 
— 2.  A  kind  of  cherry-.  Monimcr. 

JIO'RELAND,  more'lind,  s.  [moplanB,  Sayon.l  A 
mountainous  or  hilly  country;  a  tract  of  Staftbixl- 
shii-e  is  called  the  Morelands. 

MOREO'VER,  morc-i'vfir,  ad.  [more  aiul  over.] 
Beyond  w  hat  has  been  mentioned.  Shaks. 

MOREGLA'Y,  n,6re-gli',  s.  A  deadlv  weapon. 
Ainsworth. 

IVIORIGERA'TION,  mir-i-jer-i'shfin,  s.  [morigera- 
tio,  Lat.]     Obsequiousness.  Bacon  on  Learning. 

MORl'GEROU.S,  mo-rld'jgr-Os,  a.  [morigeitis,  Lat.] 
Obrtlient;  obsequious. 

ilfO'ft/Oy,  nio'ri-fln,  s.  [French.]  A  helmet;  armour 
for  the  head;  a  casque.  Raki,v:h. 

MORI'SCO,  mo-rh'ko,  s.  fmorisco,  S])anish.]  A  dan- 
cer of  the  morris  or  moorish  dance.  Shaks. 

MO'RKIN,  ni6r'k!n,s.  A  wild  beast,  dead  through 
sickness  or  mischance.  Bailei/. 

MORLING,  mor'llng,        7    ' 

MO'RTLING,  raSrt'ling,  5 '' 
Wool  plucked  from  a  dead  sheep.  AinSTVorth. 

MO'RMO,  n-.oi'mo,  s.  [fAO^un:'^  Bugbear;  Jalse 
terrour. 

MORN,  m^rn,  s.  [m.-ipne,  Saxon.]  The  first  part  of 
the  day;  the  morning.  Lee. 

MO'RNING,  morning,  s.  The  first  part  of  the  day, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  light  to  the  end  of  tlie 
first  fourth  Jiart  <:f  the  sun's  dailv  i'oui-se.   Taiflor. 

MO'RNING-GOWX,  m&r'ning.gSi^ii',  s.  A  "  loose 
gown  worn  before  one  is  formallv  di-essed.  Addi- 
son. 

IMO'RNING-STAR,  mSr'ning-stkr,  s.  The  planet 
Venus  when  she  shines  in  the  morning.    S/ienser. 

MORO'SE,  in6-rose',  a.  [morosus,  Latin.]  Suur  of 
temper;  peevish;  sidlen.  Il'afts. 

MORO'SJ'.LY.  ino-iose'l*,  ad.  [from  morose.]  'Soui^ 
ly;  peevisSiiy.  Government  if  the  Tong'.c. 

MORO'SE.N'ESb,  mo-rose'nis,  s.  [from  nioi-ose.] 
Sourm  ss;  peevisluiess.  H'afls. 

M01<.O'SlTY,m6-ros'sA-t4,  s.  [morositaj,  Lat.]  Mo- 
rost^j'.ess;  sourness;  peevishness.  Cinrtn. 

SIO'RPHEW,  luor'fu.  s.  [niorphfe.  Fr.]  A  scurf  on 
the  lace. 

MO'KRIS.mtii-'rfs,  7 

MO'HRIS-UAN{;lt,  mAi-'ris-dinse.  $  *' 
[that  is,  moorish  ounce.]— 1.  A  dance  in  which 
bi'lls  uit' guigled,  or  staves  or  swords  clashed,  which 
was  Icanitd  by  the  Moors.— 2.  iStur  men's  MOR- 
UlS.  A  k'adofplsy  with  nine  holes  iii  the  ground. 
Shaks. 

MO'RKlS-DjYXCEil.  m6r'ris-rf3ii'sAr,s.  [morris and 
<l»i!ef.]  One  who  dances  a  iu  »iorcife,the moorish 
dance.  Temple. 

JfO'RROVV,  mSi-'i  i,  s.  [m<;jixe".  Saxon.]— 1.  The 
day  a<\er  tlie  preient  day.  C'07i!letj.—2.  To- MOR- 
ROW. On  the  day  after  tliis  current  day.  frior. 

iViOllSK,  mdrsc,  s.    A  sea-horse.  Brux-.n. 

MO'RSEL,  mii's'il.  s.  [morseUns,  low  I.atin.]— 1.  A 
piece  lit  foj  ihe  mouth;  mouthful,  .touth.-u.  A 
piece;  a  meal.  L^F.strangc, — 3.  A  small  quantity. 
Hiiijle. 

AKykSURE,  mir'shvSre,  s.  [morsui-c,  Fr.  moi-sura, 
Lat.]  The  act  ot  biting. 

MORT,  m6rt,  s.  [morte,  Fr.]— 1.  A  tune  sounded  at 
the  death  of  the  gtiine.  Siifiks.—Z.  A  great  qtian- 
tilv. 
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MO'HTAL,  m^/taita.  [luottalis,  Latin.]— 1.  Subji-it 
to  death;  tlooiiied  some  tiine  totlie.  1  Cvr.—'X.  l)eH(l- 
ly;  ile^tnictive.  Bacun.—Z.  Brinq^iiif;  (le»tli.  J'o/m:— 

4.  Muniaii;   bcloii^iug    to    m»ii.    Alil/oii. — 5.    K\- 
titme;  violi-nt.  Dryiiin. 

MO'RTAL,  m6i-'tJl,s.  Mair,  luiinan  bciiiR.  Ticket. 

MOUTA'LITy,  HiAr-til'li-t4,  s.  [t'roni  mortal.]—!. 
Subjection  to  di-atir,  state  of  a  beiiii;  sidiject  to 
death.  Walls.— 2.  Death.  ShakK.—i.  How<-r'oC  de- 
struction. Slinks.— A.  Fr«<iuency  of  dtatli.  Graunt. 

5.  Ilinnaii  natui-e.  Pope. 

MCRTALLY,  niAr'iai-i,  ad.  [liom  moital.]— 1.  Ir- 
recoverably; to  death.  Drijdei — 2.  Kxtremely;  to 
extremity.   Granville. 

MCRTAR,  mfir'tflr,  s.  [mortariuiii,  Latin.]—!.  A 
vessel  in  which  materials  are  broken  by  being 
pounded  with  a  pestle.  Hni/.—2.  A  short  wide  can- 
non out  of  which  bombs  are  thrown.  Granville, 

MO'RTAR,  mir'tflr,  s.  [morter,  Dutch;  mortier, 
French.]  Cement  made  of  lime  and  sand  with  wa- 
ter, and  used  to  join  stones  or  bricks.     Meiiinier. 

MO'RTGAGE,  md/gidje,  s.  [niort  and  gage,  Fr.] 
— 1.  A  dead  pledge;  a  thing  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
cretlitor.  Arhuthnot.—2.  The  state  of  being  pleilg- 
ed.    Baron. 

To  MO'RTGAGE,  mSr'gidje,  v.  a.  To  pledge;  to 
put  to  j)ledt'e.  Arlmt/inot. 

MORTGAGE'E,  ui6r-gi.j44',  s.  [from  mortgage.]  He 
that  takes  or  receives  a  mortgage.  Temple. 

MO'UTGAGER,  ni^i^gi-jdi-',  s.  [from  mortgage.] 
Ke  t'lat  givesa  mortirage. 

MORTI'FEROIJS,  mji'-tlf'flrvfis,  a.  [movtifer,  La- 
tin.! Fatal,  deadly;  destructive.    Hnumone/. 

MORTU'TCA'llON,  mir-t4-l4-ki'shOn,  s.  [mortiti- 
cation,  Fr.]— 1.  'I'lie  state  of  corrupting,  or  losing 
the  vital  qualities;  gangrene.  Milton. — 2.  Dcstruc-  f 
tion  of  active  qualities.  Baron. — 3.  The  act  of  sub- 
duing the  body  by  ha  wlships  and  macerations.  Ar- 
biithnot. — 4.  Humiliation;  subjection  of  the  passions. 
—5.  Vexation;  trouble.  VEstran^'e. 

To  MO'R  riFY,  mSi-'ti-fi.  v.  a.  [mortificr,  Fr.]— 1. 
To  destroy  vital  qualities.— 2.  I'o  destroy  active 
j>owers,  or  essential  qualities.  Bacon.— 3.  'I'o  sub- 
due inordinate  passions,  Sfiaks. — 4.  To  macerate 
or  harass  the  body  to  corapliar.c<?  with  the  mind. 
Brown. — 5.  'l"o  humble;  to  depress;  to  vex-     AM. 

To  MO'RTIFY.  mir'ti-l  i.  v.  n.— 1.  To  gangivJie;  to 
ciM-riipt.  Bacon, — 2,  To  be  subdued;  to  die  away. 

MCVRTISE,  moi-'t!s,s.[mortaise,  Fr.]  A  hole  cut  iis- 
to  wood  that  another  piece  may  bo  put  into  it. 
S/iaks,  Ray, 

To  MO'RTiSE,  mor'tls,  v.  a.  To  cut  to  a  mortise;  to 
Join  with  a  mort'se.     Drayton, 

JtO'RTMAIN,ni6rt'mane,s.  [morte  and  main.Fr.] 
Such  a  state  of  possession  as  makes  it  unalienable. 
Spenser. 

!>.!0'RTPAY,  mort'pa,  s.  [moil  and  pay.]  Deail  pay; 
payment  ii<it  made.  Bacon. 

MO'  ilTRESS,  mor'tris,  s.  A  dish  of  meat  of  >-arious 
kinds  biaten  together.     Bacon. 

MO'RTUARY,  mir'tshu-Jr-r4,  s.  [mortuaire,  Fr. 
raortuaritim.  Latin.]  A  gift  left  by  a  man  at  his 
death  to  his  parish  church,  fur  tlu;  ixcomiiensc  of 
his  personal  lythesaiid  offerings  not  duly  paid. 

MO|SAICK.  in6-/.4'ik,a.  [nmsaiqiM-.  Fr.]  Muuiick  is  a 
kind  of  painting  in  small  pebbki.  cockles,  und 
shells  of  sundry  col' Ul^.  Milton. 

MCSCHATKL.  nifto'i.J-'fl,  s.   A  piaut. 

AICSCHE'TTO,  m'.vki'ii.  ».  A  KievI  of  gnat,  ex- 
I'cdiiiKly  truubletume  ili  ionic  parts  of  tlu  West 
Iiulies. 

MOSqrE,  niftsk,  s.  [nioscliit,  Turkish.]  A  .Mahoilie- 
tan  temple. 

MOsS,  ni6>,  s.  [meoj-,  Saxon.]  A  yiant.  ytoss,  for- 
merly supi'oscl  lo  lie  only  an  i\cr.  ^•:..llL■e  j  rodu- 
cedjiuiu  the  e.irlh  and  ire<-»,  jet  is  no  k^j  i  p,  r- 
fecr  phnt  flian  iluce  ol  Kiviin  r  mat,"  ;uiie,  Imxin^ 
roots,  ilowcis,  jind  se'ds:  »et  cMiiiu.i  Ix  propuKU- 
ted  from  s  eds  bj  an^-  art.  Miller, 

To  .MOSS,  nids,  v.  is.  L'l'oni  the  noun.]  To  cover  with 
niot>s.    S/itiks, 

MO'SSINESS,  in6s's^-n8s,  ».  [liom  niossj  ]  The  stale 
of  b..ingcovers«l  or  overgrown  with  moss. 
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MOSS-CLAD,  mSs'klid,  imt.  a.  Clod  (as  it  weir-^ 
with  muss.     Lyitleton. 

MOSS-GROWN,  mds'grJnc,  part.  a.  Grown  over 
with  moss.    Crau. 

MOSS-IROO'I'KR,  m3,'trSSp-p6r,  s.  The  apiH;IIa- 
tion  given  to  thos<-  rool'crs,  thfit  infwt'il  the  nor- 
thern boixlen  of  KngUiid  b«'fore  its  union  with  .Scot- 
land. Slnti:trs  li  ami  M  C.  U.  *h.  22. 

MCSSY,  mii'si,  a.  [from  moss.]  Ovei-grown  with 
moss.     Pope. 

MOST,  mist.  a.  the  suiH-rlatlve  otmore.  [nia!jT,  Sax- 
on.] Cunsistuig  of  the  greatest  nundxir;  consiitjng 
of  the  greatest  quantity. 

MOST,  mist,  ad.— 1.  The  particle  noting  the  super- 
lative degree:  as,  the,  most  ivise.-i.  In  the  greatest 
degree.    Locke. 

MOST,  mist,  s.— 1.   The  greatest  ntmilxjr.  Addison- 

2.  The  greatest  value.  V Est ranf^e.—Z.  The  giva- 
test  degree;  the  greatest  quantity.  Bacon. 

MO'STICK,  mos'tik,  s.  A  painter's  start'.     Ains. 

MO'STLY,  most'le,  ad.  [from  most.]  For  the  grea- 
test part.     Baron. 

MO'STWHAr,most'hw6t,  ad.  [most  and  what.]  For 
the  most  part.     Hnmmoriil. 

MO'TATION,  mo-ti'sliSn,  s.  Act  of  moving. 

MOTE,  mote,  s.  [mor,  Saxon.]  A  small  particle  of 
matter;  thing  proverbially  little.     Bacon. 

MOTE,  mote.   For  niiffht.    Spenser. 

MOTH ,  vadt/s,  s.  [mob,  Saxon.]  A  small  winged  in- 
sect that  eats  clothes  and  hangings.    Vri/iien, 

MO'THER,  mftTH'iir,  s.  [moboji,  Saxon;  moi-der, 
Dutch.]—!.  A  woman  that  has  borne  a  child;  corre- 
lative to  son  or  daughter.  S/iaks.—2.  That  which 
has  produced  any  thing.  Ar'int/mot.—3.  That  xvhicb 
has  preceded  in  time;  as,  a  mother  church  lo  cliripels. 
—4.  That  which  requires  reverence  and  ol)edience. 
■^'J^'J/''-~S.  Hysterical  passion.  Graunt.—6.  A  fami- 
liar term  of  address  to  an  old  womaii.— 7.  MO  THER 
in  law.  A  husband's  or  wife's  mother.  Aiiisworth. — 

3.  ^Moeder,  Dutch.]  A   thick  substance  concreting 
in  liquors;  the  lees  or  scum  concivted.     Dryden. 

MO'THER,  mATirfir,  a.  Had  at  the  birUi;  native: 
as,  mother  wit.    S/iaks, 

To  MO'THER,  raOTH'fii,  v.  u.  To  gather  concre- 
tion.   Dryden. 

MO'THER  of  pearl,  mfiTH'fir-ov-p2rl,  s.  A  kind  of 
coarse  pearl;  puarl-colonred  shell.  Uakeic' 

MOTHERHOOD,  mSTH'iir-ht'id.  s.  [fi-om  mother.] 
The  office  or  character  of  a  mother.  Dri/den. 

MO'THEHLESS,  m>irH'ar-l?s,  a.  [froiii  mother.] 
Destitute  of  a  mother.     H'rillcr. 

MO'THERLY,  infiTH'i^r-li,  a.  Belonging  to  a  mo- 
ther; suitable  to  a  mother.     Ilaleii^h, 

MO'J'HEHLY,  mSTH't'ir-li,  ad.  [from  raotlier.]  In 
manner  of  a  mother.    Donne. 

MO-ThERWORT,  mftTH'iir-wart,  s.  [caniinca,  La- 
tin.]    A  ]dant.     Miller. 

MO'THKRY.  mftTH'ftr-i.  a.  [fi-om  motlier.]  Coiicre- 
titl;  full  of  concretions;  dreggy;  fucnleni:  used  of 

li<|UO  s. 

MOTHMULLEN,  m6//i.morilu,  t.  [blattaria.    La 

tin.]     A  plant.  iMiller. 
MO'THWOR'I".  m6(/('wfli-t,  s.  [moth  and  wort.]  An 

'lerb. 
MO"lHY'.  m3/,Vi,  a.  [from  moth.]  Full  oi*  moths. 
MO''l'lON,  mo'shi^n,  s.  [niotio,  Latin.]— !.  The  act  of 

changing  place.— 2.  Manner   of  moving  the  IkxIv; 

port;  gait.     Il'alkr.—S.  Change  of  pojturo;  action. 

Dryden.— 4.  Tendiney  of  the  mind;  thonsriii.— 5. 

Prcj'0.al  made.  S/uiks.—*^.  Impulse  comnninirated. 

Dryilen. 
To  MO'TION,  m&'shfin,  V.  a.  [from  the  noim.]  To 

propose. 
MO'l  !()\Li:SS,   nii'shftii-lis,     a.    [from    mot'ioa.] 

W.iipiiiij;  m.  iinr.;l).-uig  without  moti'iii.  Blarkinore. 
MO'IJ\;-",  n.u'lv.  a    [molivus  Lntiii.']— l.  Cnniing 

moiioi  ;   having:    moment;    ii<.|Krlkia.    Hcttkn:—2. 

ila»i'.i,-tlie  (jower  to  inove;liavntg  power  to  chnnt^e 

l>l«Ce        H'd.'-hlf. 

MO'  -[VK  ini'tli,  s.  [motif, French.]— 1.  That  which 
determine',  ilie  choice;  that  which  excites  the  ac- 
tion.    S/iaks.—i.  Mover.  Shnks. 

MO'TLEY,  ni6>'l^,a.  Mingk'd  of  various  culoun. 

MOTOR,  mi'iAr.  s.     A  mover.    Bruwti. 
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MO'lORY,  ra6';Ar-i,  a.  [motoiius,  Latin.]     Giving; 

iiiution.    Say, 
MO'TTO,  mdt'to,  J.  [motto,   Italian.]    A   sentence 

added  to  a  device,  or  jnefixed  to  any  thing  written. 

-  a  MOVE,  ra66v.  V,  a.  [moveo,  Latin.]— 1.  To  put 
i)Ut  of  one  Diace  into  another;  to  put  in  motion. 
Job. — 2.  To  give  an  impulse  to.  Decay  of  Piety. — 3. 
To  propose;  to  recommend.  David- — 4.  To  l>er- 
suade;  to  prevail  on  the  mind.— 5.  To  aiftct;  to 
touch  pathetically;  to  stir  passion.  S/mki; — fi.  To 
make  angry.  S/iaAs.—7.  To  jiut  into  commotion. 
Buth.—S.  To  contluut  regularly  in  change  of 
piffce.     Milton, 

7c  MOVE,  niSSv,  v.  n. — 1.  'X'o  go  from  one  place  to 
another.  H/iahs. — 2.  To  walk;  to  bear  the  body. 
iJ)(/rfe;i.— 3.  To  go  forward.  Dnjden.—A.  To  change 
the  postili-e  of  the  body  in  ccrenmny.  Esf/ter, 

WO'VEABLE,  moiv'd-bl,  a.  [from  move.]— 1.  Capa- 
ble of  being  moved;  not  daai;  portable.  Addison, — 
2.CUan3;ing  the  time  of  the  year.  Holder. 

MO'VEABLES,  m66v'a-blz,  s.  [meubles,  French.] 
•Goods;  furniture;  distinguished  from  real  or  im- 
moveable ])ossessions.  Shnkti, 

MO'VEABLENESS,  m86v'a-bl-nls,  s.  [from  move- 
able.] Mobility;  possibiliti  to  be  moved. 

MO'VEABLY,  m6dv'5-bli.'  d.  [from  moveable.]  So 
as  it  may  be  moved.     Gjtnv, 

MO'VELESS,  m3ov'l?s,  a.  Unmoved;  not  'o  be  put 
out  of  the  place.    Boiil". 

MO'VEMENT,  mSSv'inSiit,  s,  [mouTeii.ent.Fr.]— 1. 
Manner  of  moving.  Pope,— 2.  Motiju. 

MO'VENT,  ii;o'T?jit,  a.  [movciis,  Laiin  ]  Movinr. 

MO'VENT,  mo'vjnt.  s,  [movens.  Lat.]  That  which 
moves  another.    Glanville, 

JIO'VER,  m<5o'vfir,  s.  [from  move.]— 1.  The  person 
or  thing  thai  gives  motion  to  something  else,  lytl- 
A-(nj.— 2.  Something  that  moves,  or  stands  not  still. 
Drydtn. — 3.  A  pioposer.  Bacon, 

MO'VING,  mSS'vln^^  part.  a.  Pathetick;  touching; 
adapted  to  affect  the  passions.  Blackmore. 

MO'VINGLY,  m^;i-ving-l^,  ad.  [from  moring.]  Pa- 
thetically; in  >.ich  a  manner  as  to  suizu  the  pas- 
sions.    Jiddiiiiri. 

nOUGHT,  f.,r  might,  m&i'it. 

>IOt!LD,  mild,  s.[iuoegel.  Swedish.]—!.  A  concretion 
on  the  top  or  outside  of  things  kept  motionless  and 
damp.  Bacon. — 2.  Earth;  soil;  ground  in  which  any 
thinv  ^rows,  Sandys.— 3.  Matter  of  which  anything 
is  made. — 4.  The  matrix  of  which  any  thing  is  cast; 
in  which  any  tiling  receives  its  form.  Blackmore.— 
S.  Cast;  form.  Prior. — 6.  The  sutures,  or  contexture 
of  the  skull. 

To  MOULD,  mold,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  con- 
tract concreted  matter;  to  gather  mould.     Bacon. 

To  MOULD,  mold,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  mou\d.  Kitol. 

To  MOULD,  mold,  v.  a.  [from  the  noiui.]- 1.  To 
form;  to  shape;  to  model.  lVotton,—2,  To  kntrad:  as, 
to  tnonld  brt-ad. 

MO'ULDAHLE,  m6ld'i-bl,a.  [from  mould.]  What 
may  Ik- moulded.     Ba^on. 

MO'ULDEU,  mAld'fir,  s.  [Irom  mould.]  He  who 
moulds. 

To  JIO-ULDER,  mil'dftr,  v.  n.  [from  mould.]  To 
be  turned  to  dust;  to  pt-rish  in  dust.  Clarendon, 

To  MO'ULDER,  mol'dflr.  v.  a.  [from  mould.]  To 
turn  to  dust.     Pope. 

MCULDLVESS,  raoi'di-n Js,  s.  [from  mouldy.]  The 
state  ot  bi'ing  mouldy.  Baron. 

MCULDINti,  mold'jng,  s.  [from  mould.]  Orna- 
mcnUil  cavities  in  wood  or  stone.     Mo.ton, 

MOU'LDWARP,  mokl'wirp,  s.  [molBand  peoppan. 
Saxon.]  A  mole;  a  small  anitnal  that  throws  up 
the  eurth.     H^alton, 

MO'tTLDY,  niAi'di,  a.  [from  mould.]  Overgrown  with 
concrttions.     Addison. 

To  MOULT,iii6lt,  v.  n.  [muyten,  Dutch]  To  shed 
or  change  the  leathers;  (o  lose  feathers.  Sacklinv. 

To  MOUNCH,  ?     a     . 

Tomaunch;5"'^"''''*-8- 

To  eat.     Shaki. 
MOUND,  m&And,  s.  [munBian.  Saxon,  to  defend.] 
Any  filing  raised  to  fortify  or  defend.     Mil/oti, 
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To  MOUND,  ra6ind,  v.  a.   [Imin   the  iiouii.J      Jo 

fortify  with  a  mound. 
MOUNT,  mAAnt,  s.  [mons,  Latin.]— 1.  A  mountain; 
a  hill.  Dryden.—2.  An  artificial  hill  raised  in  a  gar- 
den, or  other  plate.  Knolles.—'i.  A  publick  treasure; 
a  bank.  Bacon. 
To  MOUNT,  m^dnt,  v,  n.  [monter,  Fr.]— 1.  To  raise 
on  high.  Shaks.—2.  To   tower;    to  be  built  up   to  a 
great   el.vation.    Job .—3.    To   g-tt   on    h(;iseback. 
S/iaki: — 4.  [For  amount.]  To  raise  in  value.  Pope, 
To  MOUNT,  moAnt,  v.  a.— 1.  To  rais-  r.oti;  to  lilt  on 
high.  S/iaks,—2,  I'o  ascend;  to  cVuiib.  Dryden.—". 
I'o  place  on  horseback.   Drydrn. — 4.  To  embellish 
with  ornaments.— 3.  To  MO'l  NT  guard.  To  do  du- 
ty and  watch  at  any  parti  111  rp<;st.—(i.  To  MOUNT 
a  cannon.  To  set  a  p'.ece  on  its  wocKlen  frame  for 
the  more  easy  carriage  and  raanagtraent  in  firing 
it. 
MO'UNTAIN,  m66n'tln,  s.  [montaigne,  Fr.]  A  large 

hill;  a  vast  protuberance  of  the  earth. 
MO'UNTAIN,  niAAn'tin,  a.[montanus,  Lat-]  Found 

on  tl.e  mountains.    S/iaks. 
MOUNTAINE'ER,  mJAn-tln-niit'.  s.  [from  moun- 
tain.]— 1.  An  inhabitatit  of  the  mountains.  Benlley. 
— i.  A  suvage;  a  fite-ljooler;  a  rustick.  Milton. 
JIO'UNTAINET,  mdun'tiu-nJt,  s.  [from  mountain.] 

A  hillock.     Sidney. 
MO'UNTAINOUS,   mSun'tln-n&s.  a.  [from   mour.- 
tain.]— 1.  Hilly;  full    of   mountains.     Bume(.—2. 
Large  as  mountains;  huge.  Prior. — 3.  Inhabiting 
mountains.     Bacon. 
MO'UN TAINOUSNESS.  m6ftn'tin-n6s-n?8.s.  [from 

mountainous.]  State  of  being  full  of  mountains. 
.MO'UNTAIN-PARSLEY    ni&dn'tin-pars-li,  s.  [cu- 

ostlinum,  Latin.]    A  plant. 
MO'UNTAIK-ROSE,  mSun'tin-roze,  s.  [charaiErho- 

dodendron,Lat.]  A  plant. 
MO'UNl"ANT,mdAn'tint,  a.   [montans,  Lat.]  Ris- 

ing  on  high.    S/iaks. 
MO'UNTEbANK,miun'te-bank,s.  [montarein  ban- 
co. Italian.]—].  A  doctor  that  moun:s   a  bench  in 
the  market,  and  boasts  his  infallible  remedies  and 
cures.  Hudibras. — 2.  Any  boastful  and  false  preten- 
der. Shaks. 
To  MO'UNTEBANK,  m6i\n'ti-bank,  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]    To  cheat    bv   false   boasts  or   pretences. 
S/iaks. 
MOU'NTENANCE,  miiWtJ-ninse,  s.    Amount  of 

a  thing. 
MO'UNTER,  mSAnt'fir.s.  [from  mount.]    One  that 

mounts.     Drayton. 
MO'UNTY,  m&un'tJ,  s.  [montee,  Fr.]  'I'he  rise  of  a 

hawk.    Sid7iey, 
To  MOURN,  morne,  v.  n.  [mupnan,  Saxon.] — 1.  To 
grieve;  to  be  sorrowlul.  Bacon.— 2.To  wear  the  ha- 
bit of  sori-ow.  Pope, — 3.  To  preserve  appearance  of 
grief.    Samuel. 
To  MOURN,  mSrne,  v.  a.— 1.  To  grieve  for;  to  la- 
ment. Addison, — 2.  To  utter  in  a  sorrowful  man- 
ner.   Milton. 
MOURNE,  iriAme,  s.  [morne,  Fr.]  The  round   end 
of  a  staff;  the  part  of  a  lance  to  which  the  steel 
pf»rt  is  fiv. il.     Sidney. 
MO'URNER,  mom'iir,  s.   [from  mourn.]— 1.    One 
that  mourns;   one  that   gmves.     S/iaks.—2.    One 
who  follows  afuneral  in  black.  Drydtn.— 3.  Some- 
thing used  at  funerals.  Dryden. 
MO'URNFUL,  mom'ful.  a.    [mourn  and  full.]— 1. 
Having   the    appearance  of  sorrow.   Dryden.— 2. 
Causing  sorrow.  S/inks.—3.   Son-owful;  feeling  sor- 
row. Prior.— i.  Betokening  sorrow;  expressive  of 
grief. 
MO'URNFULLY,  mom'fftl-li,  ad.  [from  mournful.] 

Sorrowful;  with  sorrow.  Shaks. 
MO'URNFULNESS,  mom'fil-nJs,  s.  [from  mourn, 
ful.]— 1,  Son-ow;  grief.— 2.  Show  of  grief;  appear- 
ance 1)1'  sorrow. 
MO'URNING,  moni'lng,    s.  [from  mourn.]—!.  La- 
mentation; sorrow.  Esdrns.—2.  The  dress   of  sor- 
row. Dryden. 
MO'URNINGLY,  m6m'lnp-li,  ad.  [from  mourning.] 

With  the  ai)pearance  of  sorrowing.  Shaks. 
MOUSE,  m6i\se,  plural  mice,  s.  [muj-,  Saxon.]  The 
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siimllcst  of  nil  beasts;  a    little  animal  haunting 
huiists  anil  com  titlds.    Dei/iatn. 
Tu  MOUSE,  in6i\zL'.  v.  n.  [froin  the  noun.]  To  catch 
niice.    SiKtks^ 

MO'USEHUNT,  m6(isL-'hflnf,  s.  [mouse and  liii«t.] 
Moiiser;  one  that  hunts  mice.    S/inXs. 

MO'USK-IIOLE,  ni6ust-'h6k',  s.  [mouse  and  hole] 
Small  hole.    SiHliiigJlceL. 

MO'USER,  ni6(\z'Qi-,  s.  fiiom  niousi'.]  One  that 
r.atilies  mice.     Sxvii't. 

MO'USETAIL,  mifise'tile,  s.  An  hoib. 

MO'USK-'rHAS',  mAAse'iickii,  s.  [mouse  and  trap-] 
A  snare  oi-  gin  in  wliieh  niiie  are  taken.  i7«/c. 

MOUTH,  iu6d?//,s  [muS,  Sa\.]— 1.  The  aperture  in 
the  head  ot  any  animal  at  which  the  food  is  re- 
ceived. Locke— 2.  The  opening;  that  at  which 
any  thing  enters;  the  entrauci.  ArbM/mol.--3. 
The  instrument  of  speaking.  V Estrange, — 4.  A 
speaker;  a  rhetorician;  the  principal  orator. 
Addison.— 5.  Cry;  voice.  Dii/deiu—6.  Distortion  of 
the  mouth;  wry  face.  Adriison.-l.  Doitin  m  the 
MOUTH.  Dejecteil;  clouded.  V Estrange. 

To  MOUTfl,  >ii6i  TH,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
speak  big;  to  speak  in  a  strong  and  loud  voice;  to 
vociferate.    Addison. 

To  MOUTH.  niouTH,  v,  a.— 1.  To  utter  with  a  voice 
aftlctedly  big.  Shaks.—2.  To  chew;  to  eat.  Shnks. 
— o.  I'o  seize  in  the  mouth.  Drijdcn. — 4.  To  form 
by  the  mouth.    Brorvn. 

MO'UTllED,  m6i\THd,  a.  [from  mouth.]  Furnish- 
ed with  a  mouth.     Pupr. 

MO'UTH-FRIEND,  m(ii\//j'frlnil,  s.  [mouth  and 
triend.]  One  who  professes  friendship  without  in- 
tending it.  S/iaks. 

MO'UI'HFUL,  m6u//i'i(il,  s.  [moutI>  and  tull.]-l. 
What  the  mouth  contains  at  once. — 2.  Any  pro- 
verbially small  qtiaiilitv.     L^Esliauge. 

MO'Ura-HONOUK,  m6'il//i'i5n-nfir,  s.  fmouth  and 
JioDour.]  Civihry  outwaixlly  expressed  without  sin- 
cerity.   S/iaks. 

MO'UTHLESS,  moAtli'lh,  a.  [from  mouth.]  With- 
out a  mouth. 

MOW,  mid,  s.  [mope,  SaNon,  a  heap.]  A  loft  or 
chainlier  wliereany  hay  or  corn  is  hod  up.  Tiisset: 

To  MOW,  ni6d,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Tu  jiut  in  a 
mow. 

2'o  MOW,  mo,  V.  a.  preter.  mozved,  part,  tno-wti. 
[ma>'an,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  cut  with  a  scjthe.  Spen- 
tr.—2.   To  cut  down  with  speed  and  violence. 

To  MOW.  mo,  V.  n.   To  gather  tlie  harvest. 

JlOW,  mdii,  s.  [moue,  Fr.]  Wry  mouth;  distorted 
lace.  Common  Piaijei:  Stuiks. 

To  MOW,  miii'i,  v.  n.  [from  tlie  noun.]  To  make 
mouths;  to  distort  the  f  ice.  Ascliam. 

To  MO'WliURN,  moi'b&rn,  v.  n.  [mow  and  bum.] 
To  foment  and  heal  in  the  mow  tor  want  of  being 
dry.     MoHimei: 

MO'WBU,  mi'fir,  s.  [from  mow.]  One  who  ctits 
with  a  sc)  the.    S/inks. 

MO'WN,  mone,  part.  pass,  of  to  mow.  Cut  down 
with  a  SC)  I  he.     S/mks. 

MO'XA,  m6lv'si,  s.  All  Indian  moss,  used  in  the 
cure  of  theguut  by  burning  it  on  the  part  a^ 
grieved.     Temple. 

MO'VLE,  mill,  s.  A  mule;  an  animal  generated  bc- 
rweeii  the  horse  and  the  ass.     Matj. 

MUCH,  mt^tsli,  a.  [muclio,  Spanish.]  Large  in 
quantity;  long  in  time;  many  in  number. 

MUCH,  mdtsh,  ad.— 1.  Iji  a  great  degree;  by  far. 
H:li.—2.  I'o  a  certain  degree.  Mark.— 3.  To  a  givat 
degree.  Baker. — 4.  Often,  or  long.  Gianviile.—b. 
Nearly.  Temple. 

5IUCH,  miitsh,  s.— 1.  A  great  deal;  multitude  in 
numlier;  abundance  in  quantity.  Drijdai.—2. 
jMore  than  enoui;li;  a  heavy  senice  or  bu;\leii. 
Milton.— 3.  Any  assignable  quantity  or  degree.— 4. 
An  uncommon'  thing;  sonielhing  strange.  TiUul- 
son 5.  To  make  MUCH  of  'lo  treat  with  re- 
gard; to  loiulle.     5V</;iti/. 

MUCH  ni  OIK.-,  mftlsh-ii-w&n'.  Of  equal  value;  of 
equal  inrtuence.     Uryilen. 

MUXHWHAT,  miilsh'hw6l,  ad.  [muc  i  and  what.] 
Niiirly.     AHerlmry. 


MU'CHKL,     mAlv'kl,    a.  [lor   niuckle,  or   mickle^ 

mycil,  Siwoii.]  Much.  Spenser. 
MU'CII),  m6'sid,a.  [inucidus,  Lat.1  Slimy;  rausty. 
MU'CIDNESS.  mi'sld-n2s,  s.  [from  nmcid.]  Sliini- 

ness;  mustiness.     Ainsu-oith. 
MU'CILAGE,  mi's^-ladje,  s.  [mucilage,  Fr.]   A  sli- 
my or  viscous  body;  a  body  with  moisture  suffici- 
ent to  hold  it  together.     Evelyn. 
MUCILA'GINOUS,      mi-si-iad'jin-fis,   ^a.     [muci- 

l.igineux,  Fr.  from  mucilage.]  Slimy;  viscous;   soft 

will)  some  degree  of  tenacity.     Gretv. 
MUCILA'GINOUSNESS,    mft-si-li<l'jin-is-n?s,    s. 

[Irom  mucilaginous.]  bliiiiiness;  viscosity. 
MUCK,  mflck,  s.  [meox.  Sax.]— 1.  Dung  for  manure 

of  grounds.    Glanvilk.—2.    Any  thing  low,  mean, 

and  filtJiy.    Spenser.— 2.  To   run  a  MUCK,  signi- 
fies, to  run  madly  and  attack  lall  that  we  meet. 

Addison. 
To  MUCK,  mfik,  v.  a.  To  jiianurc   witli  muck;  to 

dimg.    Tusser. 
JIU'CKINDER,  mfik'in-dfir,  s.  [raouchoir,  Fr.]     A 

hanilkei-chief.     Dorset. 
To  MU'CKEH,   mfick'kfir,   v.  n.  To   scramble  for 

money;  to  hoard  up. 
MU'CKERER,  mflk'kfir-dr,  s.   [from  mucker.]  One 

that  muckrrs. 
MU'CKHILL,    mnk'hil,    s.    [muck    and    hill.]     A 

duughil.   Burton. 
MU'CKINESS,  mQk'ke-n?s,  s.  [from  mucky.]  Nasti- 

ness;  filth. 
MU'CKLE,  mftk'kl,  a.  [mycel,  Sax.]  Much. 
MU'CKSWEAT,  uiflU'swJt,  s.  Profuse  sweat. 
MU'CKWORM,  mflk'wi^rm.s.  [nmckand  womi.]— 

1.  A  worm  that  lives  in  dung.— 2.  A  miser;  a  cur- 
mudgeon.    Sivift. 
MU'CKY,  i^idk'k^.a.  [from  muck.]  Nasty;  filthy. 
MU'COUS,  mi'kfls,  a.  [niucosus,  Lat.]  Slimy;|Vis- 

cous.    Broxin. 
MU'COUSNESS,   m6'kos-n?s,    s.     [from   mucous.] 

Slihie;  viscij^ity. 
MU'CIiO,  imVkro,  s.  [I.aiin.]  A  point.    Broun. 
MU'CRONA  ;  ED,   mu'kron-a-igd,  a.  [mucro,  Lat.] 

Narrowed  to  a  sharp  point.     U'coduard. 
MU'CULEN'I",  mi'kA-lJnt,  a.   [trom  nmcus,   Lat.] 

Viscous;  slimy. 
MU'CUS,  md'kfis.  s.   [Lat.]   Is  most  properly  used 

for  that  which  flows  into  the  nostrils;  but  is  used 

for  any  slimy  liquor  or  moisture.  Arbuthnot. 
MUD,  mid,  s.  [modder,  Dutch.]    The  slime  and 

uliginous  matter  at  the  bottom  of  still  water.     Ad- 
dison, 
To  MUD,  mSd,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]- l.To  bury  in 

the  slime  or  mud.  S/iaks.—2.  To  make  turbid;  to 

pollute  with  dirt.     Glanvillc. 
M U'DDILY,  miid'dc-li,  ad.  [from  muddy.]  luibid- 

Iv;  with  foul  mixture.     Drijden. 
MU'DDINESS,  mftd'di-nes,  s.  [from  muddy.]  Tur- 

bidiiess;  foulness  caused   by   mud,   dregs,  or   seili- 

meiit.     Addison. 
To  MU'DDLE,  mdd'dl,   v.  a.  [from  mud.]— 1.  To 

make   turbid;  to    foul.  Prior  —2.   To  make  half 

drunk;  to  cloud  orstupifv.     Arbvlhnot. 
J1U;ddY,  mdd'd*,  a.  [fioin  mud.]-l.  Turbid;  foul 

with  mud.  Sltaks.—2.  Impure;  dark;  gross.  Sliaks. 

—3.    Soiled    with    mud.    Vryden.—A.   Dark;  not 

bright.  Su-iJi.-S.  Cloiidv;  dull.  5'AoAm'. 
To  MU'DDY,  miid'di,  v.'a.  [from  mud.]  To  make 

muddy;  to  cloud;  to  disturb.  Grext>. 
MUDDY-METILED,  mdd-di-mJt-tld,  [muddy  and 

mettle.]  Tanlilv  incensed.     S/ioks.  . 
MU'DSUCKER.niiSd'sftk-kOr,  s.  [mud  and  suck.] 

A  sea  fowl.     litrhuni, 
MUDWA'LL,  miVl'wil,  s.  [mud  and  *all.]  A   wall 

built  of  clay  uithou:  mortar.     South. 
MUDWA'LLED,  mfid'wiid.   a.  [mud    and   wall.] 

Having  a  mud»all.     Prior. 
7'uMUE,  iiid,  \.a.  [muer,  Fr.]  To  moult;  to  change 

leathers. 
MUFF,  nidf,  s.  [muH",  Swedish.]    A  soft  cover  for  the 

liaiwls  in  winter.     CUaveland. 
To  MU'FFLE,  mdf'fl,  v.  a.— 1.   To  cover  from  tlie 
weather.  Dryden.—2.  To  blindfold.  S/iaks.—3.  To 
eoncral;  to  involve.  Sandys. 
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ro  MU'FFLE,  inai'fl,  v.  ii.  [maflllen,  moffden, 
Dutch.]  To  spt-ak  inwanlly;  to  speak  williout 
diitincl  ariicualioi:.     HuUtci: 

MU'ytLKK,  Di&i'ii-ftf,  s.  Ltiiwii  muftW.]— 1.  A  cover 
tor  tlie  lace.  ArOiUhuM,—2,  A  part  of  a  woman's 
drcs«  by  which  tlie  lace  was  covered.     Sha/a: 

JllU'FTI,  iii&t'ii,  s.  LA  iUrkish  word.]  The  high 
priest  u    the  Mahometans* 

MUG,  inftg,  ».  A  ciip  to  drink  in.     Gat/. 

MU'GGY,  intig'se,  7 

MU'GGISH,  mftg'glsh.     3*" 

[acanlwonl.]  Moist;  damp;  mouldy.  Mailimci: 

SIU'GHOUSE,  inJig'liiuse,  s.  [mug  at«J  liouse.]  An 
alehouse;  a  low  house  of  entertainment. 

MU'GIENT,  mvVj4-int,  a.  [mugiens,  Latin.]  Bel- 
low ing.     Blown. 

.Vi.'Lyl'r2'0,mi-iat't6,s.  [Spanish.]  One  begot  be- 
tween a  white  anil  black. 

MU'LBEKKV  tree,     $  '""'  l'^'-''^.  «• 

[nuipbepiS,  Saxon.]   Tree  anil  (Vuit. 
MULCT,  mfllkt,  ».  [mulcta,  Latin.]  A  fine;  a  penal- 
ty; used  coiumonly  of  pecuniaiy   p.  naky.     Dry. 

den. 
T«  MULCT,  rafilkf,  V.  a.  [mulcto,  Lat.]  To  punish 

with  a  fine  ortbrf  iture.     Bacon- 
MULC'TUAR-V,  maik-tA-^-ri,  a.[from  mulct,]  Ini- 

posing  a  pecuniary  penalty.     Overbury. 
?.IULl':.  mole,  s.  [mule,  Fr.  mula,  Lat.]  An  animal 

gcnenued  between  a  lie  ass  and  a  marc,  or  between 

a  horse  and  a  she  :iss.    Kai/. 
MULETE'ER.  rai-lSt-te^i-',  s.  [muletier,'  Fr.]  Mule 

driver;  horse-boy      S/takw 
WULlE'BRlTY,niA-li-eb'br4-t4,  s.  [muliebris,  Lat.] 

Wonianhuod;   the  contrary  to  virility. 
To  MULL.  ,>iil,  V.  a.  [moliitus,   Lat.]— 1.  To  soften, 

as  wine   wiitn  burnt    and  sweetened.    Sliaks-~i, 

To  heat  any  liquor,   and  sweeten    and  sj)ice  it. 

MU'LLAR,mfll'iar,  s.  [moulcur,  Fr.]  A  stone  held 
in  the  hand  with  wliich  any  powiler  is  ground  upon 
a  horizontal  sione.     P;  :-/iam. 

MULLE'lN,  mfll'iin,  s.  [vorbascum,   Lat.]  A  plant. 

MU'LLEP,  niAl'lil,  3   [mulei,Fr.]  A  sea  lish. 

MU'LLIGKUBS,  mfii'li-grabz,  s.  Twisting  of  Jthe 
gilts. 

AiU'LLOCK,  mfirifik,  s.  RuliUisli.     Mhis7vort/i. 

MULSE.mAlse,  s.  Wiiieboile<l  and  mingled  with  ho- 
ney.    Dift. 

MULTA'KGULAR,  milt-ang'giVldr,  a.  [multus 
and  angulus,  Lat.]  Jlany-cornered;  having  many 
comers;  polygonal. 

WULTA'NGULARLY,  mfll(4ng'gi-I:1r-lJ,  ad. 
[from  multangular.]  Polygonallj';    with  many  cor- 

IS. 

MULTA'NGULARNESS,  mftlt-an;;'gt-iar-n?s,  s. 
[from  multangular.]  'J'he  state  of  being  poly- 
gonal. 

MULTICA'PSULAU,  mai-t^kap'sliu-lir,  a.  [mul- 
tus and  capsula,  Lat.]  Divided  into  many  partiti- 
ons or  cells. 

MULTICA'VOUS,  mQl-ti-ka'vii>,  a.  [mtdtus  and 
cavus,  Latin.]     Full  of  holes. 

J^IUL-ntA'RIOUS,  mftl-te-fa'i-4-fis,  «.  [multifainus, 
Lat.]  Having  great  multiplicity;  liaving  different 
respecls.  Mure.  Evel'ji:, 

MULTIFA'RlOUSI,Y,inai-l4-fa're-A5-lJ,  ad.  [from 
mullifarioMs.J  With  multipiiciry,    Ucnflei/. 

MULllFA'RlOUbNESb,  mai-te-!A'ri-is-n?s,  s. 
[from  multifarious.]  Multiplied  diversity.   Norris. 

MULTI'FIDOUS,  mftl-tif'fi-dfts,  a.  tmultilulus, 
Lat.]  Having  many  purtilions;  cleft  into  many 
branches.     Ilrnvii. 

MU'L'l'IFORM,  mftl-ti-1'orm,  a.  [multifonnis,  Lat.] 
Having  various  shapes  and  al>|>earances.   Miltmi. 

MULriFOU'MITY,  Iiifll-t4.i?>r'm^f4,«  s.  [multifor- 
mis, Lat.]  Diversity  of  shapes  or  appearances  sub- 
iiiiting  in  the  snnie  iliinir. 

MT'I.rTLV'IT.'ML.   ,   -V  rr-iai'iJi-iJI,  a.   [mulli.;. 
. '  riiai>y  sides. 
iiS-kwfts,  8.    [muhih>- 
■'•    *  ■  I 

'ULl  IVO'MJN  VT  ,  ,  .r'.l-i^nSm'ltii-nai.  •) 
■lU'l  iiomen,  Lfl(.]  Havjnc;  many  names. 


MULTi'PAROUS,  mfil-tlp'pl-ra),  s. '[multiparus, 
Lat.]  Bringing  man)  at  a  birih.  lirotvii. 

MULTIl'E'UE,  mfil'ti-pSd, ,.  i  muiiiieda,  Lat.]  An 
insect  with  ni;.ny  feet.     liuHcij. 

MU'lTPLE,  niBrU-pl,  a.  [iMuliiplcx,  i^t.]  A  term 
in  arithmeticli,  when  one  number c<mtains  anotlier 
several  times,  as  nine  is  the  tnultiple  of  three, 
containing  it  three  times. 

MU'L'ilPLlABLE,  m«Sl't4-j>lli-bl,  a.  [multipiia- 
bic,  Fr.  from  multiply.]  Capable  of  being  multi- 
l)lie;l. 

MULlIPLrABLENESS,  mfll'ti-iili-a-bl-nSs,  s. 
[fram  multipliable.l  Capacitj-  of  being  jnulli- 
plied. 

MU'LTIPLICABLE,  m<irti-pl^k4-bl,  a.  [from 
mnitiplico,  Lat.]  Capable  of  being  uiithinetically 
jnuliipiied. 

MULl  IPLICA'ND,  nilil-te-pli-kSml',  s.  [raultipli- 
candiis,  Lat.]  The  ntnnbe-r  to  be  multiplied  in 
.Tritlunetick.     Cocker. 

MULTIPLICA'lE,  )nfi!.tip-pl4-kale',  s.  [from 
niultiplico,  Lnl.]  Consisting  of  more  than  one. 

MULTIPLICA'riON.iiiiil-ti-pli-ka'sh&n.  s.  [mul- 
tiplicalio,  Lat.]—!.  1  he  act  of  miiltiplyincj  or  in- 
creasing any  number  by  addition  or  production  of 
more  of  the  same  kind.  Brnun. — 2.  [In  arilhme- 
tick.]  The  increasing  of  any  one  number  by  ano- 
ther, so  often  as  there  arc  units  in  that  number,  by 
whichthe  first  is  increased.  CvckerA 

MULIIPLICA'TOR,  mill-te-pleki'tiir,  s.  [from 
niultiplico,  Lat.]  'I'lie  number  by  which  another 
number  is  multiplied. 

MUL'FIPLI'CITY,  mftl-ti-plis'i-ti,  s.  [mnlUpIicite, 
French.]—!.  More  than  one  ot  the  same  kind, 
.Soulh.—'l.  State  ol  being  mail)'.  Dryden. 

MULTIPLI'CIOUS,  m&l-t^-plisli'ns,   s.  [multiplex, 

Latin.]   Manilbld.    Broken. 
MULJIPLl'ER,  mfil'li-pli-fir,  s.  [from  multiply.]— 
1.  One  who  multiplies  or  inciy?a  es  the  number  of 
any  thing.  Drcmj  uf  Piety.— 2.  The  multiplicator 
in  arithrnetick.    Cor/.er, 
To    MU'LIIPLY,    rafil'ti-pli,     v.    a.     [multiplico. 
Latin.] — 1.   lo  increase  in  miniber;  to  make  more 
by  generation,     accumulation,     .iddition. — 2.    To 
])eriorm  the  process  of  arithmetical  multiplication, 
Bi(nvn. 
To  MU'LTIPLY,   miil'tS-plJ,  v.  n.— 1.   To  grow  in 
niimlKT.     ll'/irlo>it.—2.     To    increase  themselves. 

MULITPOTENT.mai-tip'po-tSnt,  a.  [multus  and 

potens.  Lat.]  Having  manifold  power.  S/inkf. 
MULTIPRE'SENCE.  miil-ti-jirSz'Jnse,  s.  [multns 

and  ,pr;esentia,  Lat.]    I'he  power  or  act  of  l)eing 

present  in  more  places  than  one  at  the  same  time. 

Hnll. 
MULTI'SCIOUS,  mftl-tisli'fis,  a.   [mulliscius,  Lat.] 

Having  variety  of  knowledne. 
MULTISILl'qUOUS,  mftl-ti-siUi'kwils,  a.  [multus 

and  siliqua,  Lat.]    The  same    with    corniculate.- 

nsed  of  plants,  whose  seed  is  contained  in  many 

distinct  seed-vessels. 
MU'LTITUDE,  mftl'ti-ti'lde,  s.    [inuUiludo,    Lat.] 

—1.  The  state  of  being  many;  the  state   ot  being 

more   than  one.— 2.  Number;   many;   more  than 

Olio.  JIale. — 3.   A  great  number,  loosely  and  iude- 

finitely.  Jl'atti: — 1.  A  crowd  or  throng;  the  vulgar. 

Addmn. 
IMULTITU'DINOUS.   inftl-t^t&'di-ni^s,     a.    [from 

multitude.]— 1.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  multi-, 

tude. — 2.  Manifold.     Sliaks. 
MULTI'V AGANT,  mftl-tiv'va.gjnt,  ? 
MULTI' VAGOUS,  miil-ttvAa-gfls,     S 

[multivagus,  Lat.]  That  wanders  or  strays  much 

abroad. 
MUL'ITVIOUS,  mcl-tli-'vj-fis,  a.   [multus  and  via, 

Lat.1  Having  mau\  wa>  s;  manilbld. 
MULTO'CULAR,  mfilt.Ak'k^-liir,  a.  (multus  and 

oeVilus,  Lat.]  Havir.f  more  eyes  than  two.     Orr- 

Irim- 
MUM,  rnftm,  inievj.    A  wr.rd  tlcnoting  proiiibitwm 

Toni.^ik;  silence;  husii.     Huilihrns, 
'mum,  mflm;  s.   [munimi.   0.^u,.,(.i.l    M".    Vrc^Vil 

withwlieat.     ifwUrr 
MV'Mni.E,  mflm 
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iiA,  infivt'i  nir,  n3l;— ii'ilif,  t&b,  bull;— oil;— pJftuil— »'//iii,  'lllis. 


— !.  'I'o  sjieak  iii«;inlly;   tt>    i^riiiiililc-,  tii   iiiuiur. 

S/,nks.—2.  To  chew;  to  bilfe  •!oUl> .   Drijii. 
To  Mt''MI>LK,iiifiiii'lil,  V.  a.— 1.    I'u  iilii  rwiOi  a  lnw 

iimviiciilute  voice.    .S/iiiki. — 2.    I'o    iimutli    griilly. 

l'i,.ii:—'i.  To  slubber  ovcv;  to  siipi>i-ess;  to  ulfr  iiii- 

jHTli'ctly    Drij  :fi>. 
M'J'MBLKK.  inam'bl-iii-.    s.  [IVom  luuiiible.]     One 

tbm  speaks  in;ti'(ieiil:iU'lv;  u  iniittcl-i'r. 
M1"MBLINGLY,  niftiii't.l-iiiEr-li,  «d.    [tVom  inuni- 

bliiifif.')     Willi  iii;inicul;ile  ntl- r«iice. 
To  MUMM,  indrii,  v.  a.   [iiiii.iiim-,  Daiiisb.]      To 

mask;  to  I'mlie    in  disguise.  S/jfimcr. 
MU'MMEH,   ni&in'mar,  s.   [imiiiune,   Daiiisb.]      A 

mii«ker;  one  «Ho  performs  Irolici^s  in  u  pi- I'soiiated 

dress.  Miiioii. 
MU'iMMtKY.    nirtiii'miii-ie,    s.       [iiiomcrie,     Fr.] 
•'  M:)skint;;  iVolick  in  iiiiisks;  I'oolery.  Biuwi- 
MU'MiVIY,  niftni'ni^,    ^.    [niuinii^',  Kr.  loumea,  Lat. 

from  the  ArabicU.J— j.  A  dead  body  pivserved  by 

the  Jigyptiiin  art  oleinl)iilii)ing.  Bacon. — 2.  Mummy 

is  used  among  (^ai-dencrs  lor  a  sort  of  wux  used  in 

the  planlim^-  and  grafting  of  trees.  C/iimben. 
Tn  MOMP.  iiidiup.  V.  a.  [moinpeliii,  Dutch.]—!.  To 

nibble;  to  bite  quick;  to  chew  with  a  continued 

motion.  Oiimy  —2.  To  talk  low  aud  quick.— 3-  [In 

cant  kinsjuaiB;. .]  To  go  a  he^;i;ing. 
AIU'.Mi>.£K,  nifiiiip'iir,  ».  A  beggrar. 
MUiUPS,  mi^iiips,  s.  [nioiupcleii,  Dut.]     Siillennets; 

siltut  aii^ir.  Skhnwr, 
MUMPa.  mimps,  s.    Tlic  s<|uinancy.  Aiunvort/u 
Tu  MUNCH,  m&nsh,v.  a.  [raauger,  Fr.]    'I'o  chew 

by  great  jnouthfuU.  ShrJcs. 
To  MUN'tH,  III  rtnsli,  v.  n.    To  chew  eagerly  by  great 

muuthfiils.   Diydtn. 
MU'NCHKll,  nidnsh'Ar,  s.  [from  munch.]  One  tliat 

luunclies 
MUN'D,  inAnd,  s.     Peace,  from  which  our  lawjere 

call  u  bivacli  of  the  peace, 7ii»>jr//;rc(/i.-  so  Kadniund 

is  happy  peace; /tillielmuud, noble  pi'ace; /Klmund, 

all  peace.  Gibson. 
MCXilA'NB,  mfiiwlnne',  a.  [loundanus,  Lat.]     Be- 

lon^;iiig  loliie  worki.  Glaitvillc, 
MUN  J  V'TIOiN",  miiii-di'sliftii,  s.    [mundus,  Latin.] 

'1  lie  iKt  of  cl.  ausitig. 
MC>l)ATORY,  miiii'.H-iar-ii,  a.  [mundus,  Latin.] 

Having  the  pimer  to  cleans^. 
MU'NDiCK,  lufin'dik.  s.    A  kind  of  niarcasite  or 

seuiimeiul  found  in  the  tin  miiie'i. 
MUNUIFICA'TION,  mfii.-dili-ki'shSn,    s.    [mun- 
dus aud  fiicio,  Lat.]     CL'ansiiigany  bodv.  J2''''"'/- 
MUVm'FlCATIVE,  inftntlifli-ki-ilv,  a.'  [mundus 

.  Tul  facio,  Latin.]     Cleansing;  having  die  power  to 

cleajisi-.   Brini'ii. 
Tu  MU'iXDlt'Y,  miin'de-l'i,  v.  a.  [ouuu'us  and  facio, 

Lai.l      I'o  ch'Hiise;  to  make  clean,  llfiri'iij. 
MUNOrVAliANi ,  m&n-tii\'.2U)>int,  a.    Iimindiva- 

gus,  Lat.]     Wandering  ihrouKh  the  world. 
MUNOU'NGUS,    mfinHiaiig'.;as,    s.    Stinking    to- 
bacco. Buiicy, 
ML'NEHAJiV  niu'nir-i-ri,  0.   [from  munus,  LaU] 

Having  the  nature  of  a  gilt. 
ilU'NtiUEI.,  iii&ng'gril,  s.    Any   thing  geiieratitl 

between    diHereiit    kinds;    any    thing    i>artnking 

of  the   quilities  of  diiferent    Laiises  or    paivnu. 

S/tnkt. 
MU'NGHKL.  ni&i)g'.;rll,a.     neiui-aled  Utween  dif- 
ferent natiax's;  luiM-born;  degciK  rate.  Slinkt. 
JIVNT'CIPAL,  iiiu-nls'si-pil,  n.  [municipalii,  Lat.] 

Belonging  to  a  curpoiutiun.  Dfiili-.n. 
WUNICII'ALTIY,  mil  iicsl-pAl'4-ii,    [Ktviich,  niu- 

nictpHfile.]  'I'he  people  iil   a  ili^tricliii  the  divijiun 

of  li  publican  France,  a{t:.irii:t.    Burke. 
Ml'Ki'FK'F.NCt,  mA-nll'ii-sinse,  s.    [inuuificeniia, 

Lat.]     Liberalitj;  the  act  ol  givinit    AM. 
MUNTFICI-.N  f,  mi-n1l'lt->int,a.  [niunificu!!,  Lat.] 

Liberal;  generou;.  .llti  rliuiy. 
MUNI'FICKN  il.Y.  niu.nlt'fj-sjut-li.ad.  [fruni  nm- 

niticent-]     X-iliLiall);  generously. 
MU'NIMliNT,  mi'i'n^mjnt,  s.  [niunimentum,  Lat.] 

—  1.    ForlificHliuii;    slnmir   bold.— 2.    Supjiori;  de- 
fence. 
To  Ml!M' Tli,  inu-nlte',  v.  u.  [munio,  Lat]     To  for- 

tilj ;  to  jlivngtheii.   Bo'oii. 
MVvr  I  ION.  ,ni'i-iil>li't"ili,   s.     rmunilln.  I.atili.1-1. 


Portificaiion;  strong  Imld.    ilaU:—2,  Aiiiu.miiiion; 

niateriuls  for  war.  I'airfax. 
MU'XMON,  mfiii')  flu,  s.    MuHuioiis  are  the  upright 

paits,  thi.t  liivide  tJie  lights  in  a  window  frame. 

Mu.iluii, 
Mlj"UAt;K.  iii/iVJiye,  «.    [from  ninrus,  Lat.]  Money 

paid  to  ki'ep  w:ilis  iii  repair. 
MLi'KAI..,  .i.u'iitl,   a.    [umralis,  Latin.]    Pertaining 

lo  a  wall.  Ettu/ii 
MU'UDtiU.iiifti'diir,  s.  [mopBoji,  Sax.]  The  act  of 

killing  a  man  iinUiuiiilly.  i'/mkn. 
T"  MURDER,  iiifli'dflr,  v.  a.  [fixjiu  Uie  noun.]—). 

'I'o  kill  a  man  unlawfully.  Drydeiu — 2.  Todestoiy; 

lo  put  an  end  to.  S/iak.i-. 
Mr'HDERKK,  mur'drtr-Or,  s.  [from  murder.]  One 

who  has  sbtil  liui.iaii  bluod  uniawlull).   Sill. 
MU'KUKREbS,  mSr'd6r-Js,s.  [from  murderer.]     A 

woi.ian  that  commits  murder.  Diyikn. 
JIU'RUERMENT,  mfti^dar-mJnt,s.  [from  murder.] 

Thf  act  of  killing  unlawf'lly. 
MU'RDEKOUS,  inar'dflr-fls,  a.     Bloody;  guilty  of 

murder.  S/iaks.  Prior. 
MUliE.  mile,  [mur,  Fr.  murus,  Lat.]     X  wall.    Not 

in  use.  5/i«/.\>'. 
Tu  MURE,  mtii-e,  r.  a.     To  enclose  in  walls.  Knol. 
ML"REXGEK,iui-i4n-|fir,  s.  [murus,  Latin.]     .\u 

overseer  of  a  wall. 
MURIA'TED,  nii-r4-4'tld,  s.  [from  mauria,  Latin.] 

Put  ill  urine.  Eifli/n. 
MURl  V'TICK.   iu>Vr4'il'i!k,  a.    Partaking  of  the 

taste  ornatui-c  of  brine.  Arbuthnot. 
MUlilC.  mark,  u.  [mork,  Danish.]    Darkness;  want 

of  light,  ahaks. 
MUUK.  mft'  i.s.     Husks  of  fruit.  AinavioHh. 
MU'KKY,  ma/ki,  a.  [mork,  Danish.]  Dark;  cleudy; 

wanting  light.  Ail  isjii. 
MU'RMUR,  ii.&i-'mar,  s.  [murmur,  Lat.]— 1.  A  low 

shrill  noise.  Pope.— 2.  A  complaint  half  suppresstd. 

Jhydeii. 
7'<;  MU'RMUR,  mar'mfli^v.  n.  [murmuro,  Lat.]— 1. 

To  give  a  low  shrill  sound.  Pojv.—Z.'to  grumble; 

to  uHer  secret  discontent- 
MU'HMURER,  nidr'mar-ar,  s.  [from  munijur.]  One 

who  ivpiius;  a  grumbler;  a  repiner.  Bfark. 
MU'RNIVAL,  mo;'n4-viI,  s.    Four  canls. 
MU'RRAIN,  mai-'rln.  s.    The  pla?ue  ill  cattle. 
MUftRE,  mt-ir,  s.    A  kind  of  bird.  Cnii^u. 
MU'RREY,  iiiai''r4.  a.  [u-.ore.-,  Fr.  morcllo,  Iial.  IVom 

moro,  a  moor.]    Darkly  red.  Boylr. 
MU'RRION,  mar're-un,'s.  [often  written  morion.] 

A  helmtt;  a  cusquj.  King. 
MURTH  D/'Co/;i,  mfli-.'/i.s.    Plenty  of  grain. 
MU'bCADJEL,  mas'kaslSl,       7. 
MU'SCADIKE,  mas'ka-trmc,  j 

[musc.<t,  muscad.  I,  Fr. n«okcat<llo, Italian.]  K  kind 

of  sweet  grape,  sweet  wine,  and  sw<et  [lear. 
MUS'CAT,  mtt-'kSt,  s.    A   delicious  graj>©  haxiiig 

the  Hat  cur       imsk,  a  kind  of  sweetpear. 
MU'SCLS.  mdsM,  s.  [muscle,  Fr.musttiliis.  Lnt.]— I. 

Mujvlc  is  a  bumlle  of  thin  and  jii.raUcl  plates  of 

Ihshy  ihrw's  or  iibi-es,  enelostd  by  one   common 

iiieiiibi::iii  :ul!  ibriibnsof  the  same  plate  are  ]iii- 

rali  I  tonne  anotlur,  and  litd  logt  ther  atex-tnniely 

little  distances  by  short   and  titinsverM>  fibres:  th>; 

Hesliy  libres  are  cimiposed  of  other  siiiiwier  Hbixs, 

enclos«'d   likewise  b>  a  common  meinhraut :  eHeii 

lesser  fibre  consists  of  \ery  small  \esicle8  or  Wad- 

dei-s,  into  which  we  siipt>ose  ilic>  vtiiis,»rleries,aiid 

nerves  to   oiK-ii.    Qiiiiicy.—i,  \   bivai»e  sbilkHsL. 

Htikriiill. 
MUSCO'SITY,  mas-kAs'si-ti,  s.   [iuu«;'(;sus,  Latin.] 

Mossiness. 
MU'SCULAK,  mas'kii-lAr.  B.  [irum  niuscolus, I.at.] 

PeilbruKd  by  imiscks.  Arhul/niut. 
MUSCULA'lUlY,mas-ka-iar'4-t*,  %.  [from  muscu- 
lar.]    'I'lu  state  mhnvhig  muscles.  Grni: 
MU'SCULOUS,  mas'ki-ias,  s.   [muscnIeuK,  Fr.  inus- 

culosiis.    Ijii.]— 1.   Full   ol     muscles;   brawny.- 2. 

Pertaining  tu  a  muscle.  More. 
MUSE,  mft/.e,  s.  [tiom  the  verb.]— 1.  Deep  ihonglit; 

close  alleiitioli;  absence  of  niinii.  M,llon.—i.  ILc 

|M»wer  of  piK'tiy.  Cmilry. 
To  MUSE,  ni6ze,  v.  n.  [niiiser,  Fr.]— 1.  To'ponder- 

to  think  tlfise;  to  study  i|i  sileneo  Houk.—  2,  1  o  be 
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Fite,  til-,  fill,  {i.r,-mk,  mit;— pine,  pin;— 


ab^itnt   of  mind-    S/iaks.—3.  To   wonder,    to  be 
omn/.cd.  Sftaks. 
MUSE  RID,  mize'rid,  a.    Posscst   by    tlie   muse. 

MU'SEFUL,  muzeTil,  a.  [fi-oin  muse.]  Deeptbink- 

iii?. 
MU'SEIl,  mfi'zir,  s.  [from  muse.]    One  who  muses; 

out;  apt  to  be  absent  of  mind. 
MU'SET,  m^'zJt,    s.     [in   hunting.]      The    place 

thraugli  wbifli  the  bare  goes  to  relief.  Bailey. 
MU'SEUM,  m6-zj'fim,  s.  [|M«o-sov.]     A  repository  of 

learned  curiositifs. 
MU'SHROOM,  mftsh'rSSm,  s.  [mouscheron,  Fr.]— 1. 

Mif.ihronms   are  by  naturalists   esteemed    perlLct 

plants,  though  their  flowers  and  seeds  have  not  been 

discovered.  Miller.— 2.  An  upstart;  a  wretch  risen 

from  the  dunfihill.  Bacon. 
MU'SHKOOMS TONE,  niftsh'rfiSm-stone,  s.  [mush- 
room and  stone.]     A  kind  of  fossil. 
MU'SICK,  mii'zlic,  s.  [i^sirw);.]  1.  The  science  of  har- 

monical  sounds.   DryUe?i.—2.  Instrumental  or  vo- 
cal harmony.  Mil/on. 
JUJ'SIC AL,  miVzi-kll,  a.  [musical, Fr.  from  musick.] 

— 1.  Hamioniiius;  melodious;  sweet  sounding.   Mil. 

— 2.  Belonging  to  musick.  Addis. 
MU'SICALLY,   nuVzi-kai-li,   ad.     [tiora   musical.] 

HnrmoniiiusK;  with  sweet  sound.  Aildison. 
MU'SICALNESS,  miVzJ-kil-nSs,  s.  [from  musical.] 

Harmony. 
SlU'SICl  \  >;,  n.i-z'fsh'fln,  s.    [mnsicus,  Lat.]     One 

skilled  in  hari.ony;  one  who  performs  upon  instrt:- 

iti.nls  of  nuisiek.  Bacon. 
MUSK,  mfisk.  s.  [muschio,  Ital.  muse,  Fr.]     Mti.tk  is 

a  light  and  friable  substance  of  a  dark  colour,  with 

.some  tinge  of  a  purplis'.i  colour  in  it,  feeling  sorae- 

wliat  unctuous:  its  smell  is  highly  perfimied:  it  is 

brought  from  the  East  Indies:  the  animal  which 

proiluces  it  is  oi  the  size  of  a  common  goat.  Hill. 
MUSK,  mAsk,  s.  [musca,  Lat.]     Grape  hyacinth  or 

grape  flower.  Miller. 
jSIU'SKAPPLE,  miisk'ap-pl,  s.    A  kind  of  apple. 
]SIU'SKCAT,  mfisk'kit,s.  [musk  and  cat.]  The  ani- 
mal iVom  which  musk  is  got. 
MU'SKCHERRY,    mflsk'tsh&r-i^,    s.      A     sort    of 

cherry. 
JIU'SKET,  mfis'kif,  s.  [musquet,  Fr.]— 1.  A  soldier's 

handfrun.  Bacon.— 2.  A  male  hawk  of  a  small  kind. 

S/inks. 
>IUSKE  TE'ER,  md«-k4-t4ir',  s.  [from  musket.]     A 

solilier  whose  weapon  is  bis  musket.  Cla?: 
MUSKE'l'O'ON,  rafis-ki-tfiSn',  s.  [inousqueton,  Fr.] 

A  bliinderbuss;a  short  gun  of  a  lai;;e  bore. 
JIU'SKINESS,  mftn'ki-nJs,  s.    [from  musk.]     The 

scent  of  musk. 
MUSKME'L0N,mftsk'm6Hfin,s.  [musk  and  melon.] 

A  fragrant  meloiu  Bacon, 
MU'SKPEAR,  mfisk'piiv,  s.    [musk  and  pear.]     A 

fragrant  pear. 
MU'SKROSE,  mfisk'roze.s.  [musk  and  rose]  A  rose 

so  called,  1  suppose,  from  its  fragrance. 
MII'SKY,  infti'ki,  a.  [from  musk.]    Fragrant;  sweet 

of  scent.  Millon. 
MU'SLIN,  mft  'Iln,  s.  A  fine  stufl' made  of  cotton. 
MU'SROL,  mdz'role,  s-    [musciole.  French.]     The 

noseband  of  a  horse's  bridle.  Bailvij. 
MUSS,  mfls,  s.  A  scramble.  S/uiks: 
MUSSITA'TION,  mfis-si-ti'sbviii,  s.    [mussito,  I,at.] 

Murmur;  grumble. 
MU'SbALMAN,   mfis'sfll-min,   s.      A    Mahometan 

believer. 
MUST,  mAst,  verb  iinperftct.  [inussen,  Dutch.]  To 

beobli'jed.    It  is  only  used  btfoit  a  verb.     Must  is 

of  all  persons  and  tenses,  and  used  of  persons  and 

things.  Grciv. 
MUS'I ,  mfist,  s.   [nmslum,  I.atiii.]  New  wine;  new 

wort.  Drydni. 
Tj.MUST,  mdbt,  V.  a.  [mws,  Welsh,  stinking.]     To 

mould;  to  make'niouldy.  Mortimer. 
To  MUST,  mflst,  v.  «.    To  grow  mouldy, 
>.l'J.iTA'(HES,  infis-sli'shlz,  s.    [mustache<,  Fr.] 

WliiiKer'!;  hair  on  the  upper  lip-  Sfienier. 
:.[l.''STAltn,  infts'tAid,  'i.    [mw-itard,  Welsh;  moos- 

lard,  Ficntli.]     A    l>larf.     The  flower  consists  of 

friiir  R'aves.  which  are  placed  in  form  of  a  ci\st. 
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'In MU'STER, mfts'tftr,  v.  a.  To  assemble  in  order 
to  form  an  armv.  Bi/ickmon: 

To  MU'STER,  nifls'tfir,  v.  a.  [muusteren,  Dut.]— 1. 
To  review  forces.  Locke— 2.  To  bring  together. 
Sliaks.  H'ooilward. 

MU'STER,  mds'tar,s.  [from  the  verb.]-!.  A  review 
of  a  body  of  forces.  Ben  Joniu>i.—2.  A  register  of 
forct  s  mustered.  Sutith. — 3.  A  collection:  as,  a  mus- 
t- r  of  peacocks.— i.  Ti>  pii^s  MUb'l'ER,  To  be 
allov  ed. 

MU'STER'BOOK,  niA  'tftr-bS&k,  s.  [muster  and 
book.]  A  book  in  wl-.ich  the  forces  are  rciistei-ed. 
Shaks. 

MU'S  FERMASTER,  mfij'ti\i-m4-stflr,  s.  [muster 
and  master.]  One  who  su peiinteiids  the  muster 
to  prevent  frauds.  Kuuiles. 

MU'Sl'ER.ROLL,  mfis'tfti-roie,  i.  [muster  and 
roll.]     A  regisitTof  forces.  FoJjc. 

MU'STILY,  mfts'ti-li,  ad.  [from  musty.]  Moal- 
dily. 

Mn'STINESS,mas't^iiJs,  s.  [from  musty.]  Mould; 
damp  foulness.  Lveiyiu 

MU'STY,  mfts't^,  a.  [from  must.]- 1.  Mouldy;  spoiled 
with  damp;  moist  and  fetid.  Bacon.— 2.  Stale;  spoiled 
with  age.  Harvey.— 3.  VapUl  with  fetidness.  Pope. 
—4.  Dull;  heavy;  wanting  ac.ivity;  wanting  prac- 
tice ill  the  occurrences  of  life.  Addimn. 

MUrABl'LlTY,mi'i-ti-l)li'4-ti,s.  [inutabilite,  Fr.]— 
1.  Cbangeableness;  not  continuation  in  tbe  same 
state.  Suckling.  Sfillin^lcel.—2.  Inconstancy;  change 
of  mind.  S/iaks. 

MU'TAL'LE,  mft'tibi,  a.  [mulabilis,  Latin.]-!. 
Subject  to  ehange;  alterable.  Sout/u-Z.  Inconstant; 
unsettli  d.  Milton. 

MU'TABLENESS,  mi'tJ-bl-nls,  s.  [from  mutable.] 
Changoableness;  uncertainty. 

MUTA'TION,  raA-ti'shfin, s.'[mutation, French; mu- 
tatio,  Latin.]     Change;  alteration.  Bacon. 

MU'TE,  mite,  a.  [muet,  Fr.  mutus.  Latin.]  Silent; 
not  vocal; not  ha\'iiig  voice.  Drydcn. 

MUTE,  mi\te,  s.— 1.  One  that  has  no  power  of  speech. 
S/iaks.—2.  A  letter  which  can  make  no  sound. 
Holder. 

To  MUTE,  mftt  ,  v.  n.  [mutir,  French.]  To  dung  as 
birds.  Tobif. 

MU'TELY,  mute'lt,  ad.  [from  mute.]  Silently;  not 
vocally.  Millon. 

To  MU'  IlLATE, mi't?l-lite,  v. a.  [routiler,  French; 
miitilu,  Latin.]  To  deprive  of  some  essential  part; 
to  maim.  Addison. 

MU  ITI.A'I'ION,  mi-ti-li'shfin,  s.  [nmtilation,  Fr. 
mutibitio,  Lat.]  Depri\ation  of  a  limb,  or  any  es- 
sentiiil  part;  m-.iyhem.  Clurfndvn, 

IVU'TlNE,miViiii,  s.  [nmtiii,  Fi-eneh.]  A  mutineer. 

MUTINE'ER,  mi-tin-iii4r',  s.  [from mutin,  Fr.]  A 
mover  of  sedition.  Dryden. 

JIU'TINOUS,  mfi'tii.-r.fis,  a.  [muline,  French.]  Se- 
ditious; busy  in  insurrection;  turbulent. 

MU'riNOUSLY,miViln-iids-!j,ad.  [from  mutinous.] 
Seditiously;  tulbulentl^.  Sidney. 

MU'lINOUSNESS,  mi'lln-nfts-nls,  s.  [from  muti- 
nous]   Siditioiisiii  ss;  turbulence. 

Tu  MU'TINY,  m6'i4-ii4,  V.  n.  ['""finer,  Fr.]  To 
rise  against  authority;  to  make  insurrection. 
South. 

MU'TlNY,nuVti-iii,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Insun-ec- 
tion;  seditio:i.  TcwpU: 

To  MU'T  TER,  mfli'tflr,  v.  n.  [mutire,  Latin.]  To 
c:i'umble;to  mui  niur.  Burton.  Dryden. 

To  MU'TTER,  mftt'tfir.  v.  a.  To  utter  with  imper- 
fect ariiciihi'inn.  Creech. 

MU'TTEK,  mfi/'.fir,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Murmur; 
obscine  utterance.  Millon. 

MU'lTERER,  mfit'tfii-fir,  s.  [from  mutter.]  Grum- 
bler; murniun  r. 

MU'TTKRINGLY,  mftt'tfir-lng-14,  ad.  [fi-om  mut- 
tering.]    With  a  low  voice. 

MU'TTON,  mftt'tn,  s.  [mouton,  French.]—].  Tbe 
flesh  (if  sheep  dressed  for  food.  S-wiJ't.—2.  A  sheep; 
in  ludicrous  language.  Hayxoard. 

MUTTtlNFl'S  r,niAt'tn-fist,  s.  [mutton  and  fist.]  A 
ha  id  huge  and  red.  Dri/den. 

MU'TUA!.,  mA'iil-.A-Jl,  a.  [mutuel,  Fr.]  Recipro- 
cal; each  acting  in  i-etuni  or  correspondence  to 
the  other.  Pope. 
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MU'Tl  ALI.\,miVu).A4!-4,a(I.Cf.omniiitii:il.]  Ke- 
ciunicaltv;  in  retuni.  Neivtim- 

MUlVA'Ll  TY,  m.Vtshi'l-41'li-tJ,  s.  [tVoin  mutual.] 
Recipiueatio  I.  S/iaks. 

MU'ZZLK,  u\h'-'r-i,  s.  [inuseau,  French.]— 1-  'I'iie 
nioiith  ofaiiy  iliinc:.  S/V/ri^y.— 2.  A  fastening  for  tlie 
raouili,  wliiuli  liindera  to  bite.  Drijd. 

Tu  MU'ZZLK,'  niftz'zl,  v,  n.  To  brini;  the  ruouth 
near.  L' E.itrait^e. 

To  MLf'ZZLE,  mflz'/.l.  v.  a.- 1.  To  binil  t!;e  inouth. 
l)ri/dcn.—2.  To  Ibiidie  with  the  mouth  close.  L'Ex- 
traiige. 

MY,  ml,  or  mh,  pronoun  possessive.  Belonging  to 
lue. 

MY'NCHEN,  m?u'tsh?ii,  s.  [rayncheii,  Siixon.J  A 
nun. 

MY'OGRAPHY,  :ul-6g'gri-f^,s.  Qc.ys'j/Jct^p/a.]  A 
(leseriptiou  of  t'l  ■  muscles. 

MY'OLOGY,  mi-drio-je,  s.  [niyologie,  Fr.]  ihede- 
seription  ami  doctrine  of  the  muselts. 

MY'OPY,  mi'o-p4,  s.  Siiorlness  of  sight. 

MY'RIAD,  mfr'r^4d,  s.  Otup/af.]- 1.  The  number  of 
ten  thousand.— 2.  Pi-overbially  any  great  number. 
Milfoil. 

MY'HMinON,  mJi^m^Hlon,  s.  I'J.vpulS'ci'.'.-]  Any 
rude  ruffian;  so  named  from  the  soldiers  of  Achilles. 
Siv>fl. 

MYUO'BALAN,  m^-rob'S-lSn,  or  ml-rOb'H-lan,  s, 
[uiyrobp.lanus,  Laiin.]  A  fruit.  Tlw  iiiyroliahnii  aw 
driedtVuii,of  five  kinds:  they  arc  Heshy,  genenilly 
with  a  stone  and  kernel,  having  the  pulpy  part 
more  or  loss  of  an  austere  acrid  taste;  they  are  the 
pi-oduction  of  five  dilfeivnt  trees  in  the  East  In- 
dies. Hili.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  . 
MYRO'POLIST,  mS-rOp'pollst,  or  ml-rap'po-llst,  s. 

^jueefov  and  Truhix.']  One  who  sells  unguents. 

MYRRH,  mir,  s.  [myrrlia.  Latin.]  Mjirh  is  a  gum 
resin,  in  loose  granules,  fioin  the  size  of  a  pepper- 
corn to  tliat  of  a  walnut,  of  a  reddish  brown  co- 
lour, with  an  admixture  of  yellow;  its  taste  is  bit- 
ter and  acrid,  wiih  a  peculiar  aiomatick  11a- 
vour,but  verj  nauseous:  i's smell  is  strong,  but  not 
disagreeable;;  it  is  broughi  from  Eiluoi)ia,  but  the 
tree  which  produces  it  is  wholly  liiiknown.  Hill. 

MY'RRHINli,  mer'rin,  a.  [wyrrhyiius,  Latin.] 
Made  of  the  uiyrrhine  stone.     Milton. 

MY'RTlFOH.M,mir'tc-fdnn,  s.  [tuyrtus,  Latin, and 
form.]  Having  the  shape  of  myrtle. 

MY'RTLE,  uiJi'tl.  8.  [myrtus,  Latin.]  A  fragrant 
tree.     Slink.H, 

MYSE'LF,  m4-s*ir,  s.  [my  and  self.]  An  eniphatical 
word  added  to  /;  as,  /  inyself  ih  it;  that  is,  not  I  by 
proxy;  not  anolhe;'.  HiiaUn. 

MY'STAGOG'JE,  m5sti-g(Jg,  s.  [^yjx^crjoc]  One 
who  inter|)reis divine  mysteries;  also  one  who  keeps 
church  relicks,  and  shews  them  to  Strang  -rs. 

MYSTE'RIARCH,  mis-ti'riark,  s.   [y-UW^M  and 

otppL"']  One  presiding  over  mvsierie«. 
MYSTK'RIOUS,  mis-t^'ri-fis,  a'.  [mysteritUN,  Kr.]— 

1.  Inaccessible  to  the  understanding;  awfully  ol)- 
r;.«cure.  l)enlmiu.~2.  Artfully  perplexed.  Swift. 
MYSTE'RIOL SLY. inls-t6'ri-fls-li,  ad.  Lfrom  inyst.'- 

rious.]— 1.  In  a  mai\ner  above  understanding.— 2. 
Obscui-elv;  euigmaticuliy.     Tiiylur. 

MYaTE'RiOUSNESS,  mis-ti'ri'fls-nJs,  s.  ffmrn 
mysterious.]— I.  Holy  obscurity.  Taylor.-^.  Artful 
diiTicuhy  or  perplexity. 

To  MY'STER.SK,  uiis't4-rl/.c,  v.  a.  [from  niyster)-.] 
To  turn  to  enigmas.     Brown. 

MY'STERY,  niis'ti-ri,  s.  [uutffic.v.'}—!.  Something 
above  human  intelligence;  something  awfully  oli- 
sciire.  Taylor.— 2.  An  enigma;  any  thing  artfully 
made  difficult.  S/utks.—3.  A  linde;  a  calling:  in  ihn 
sense  it  should,  according  to  tl'r.rhurtou,  be  writ- 
ten miMenj,  fnm  mestirr,  French,  a  tnide. 

MY'STICAL,  mis'ti-k^l,  7 

MY'STICK,  mls-lik.         S 

[mysticus,  Latin.]— I.   Sacredly  obscure.  Hookrr.— 

2.  Involving  some  secret  meaning;  emblematical. 
Taylor.— i.  bhscure;  secivt.  Drytkn. 

MY'STICK,  mistlk.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  One  ol 
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an  intliusiastick  sect  of  Clu'istiiins  that  yi-evaii-U  in 

ilu'  tiist  a^t's  of  Christianity.    Siiafcsltiir.j. 
MY'STICALLV,  mls'ti-k4l-l*,  ad.  [from  inysiioal.] 

In  a  manner,  or  by  an  act,  implying  some   secret 

meaning.     Oomw. 
MY'anc ALNESS, mi,'t4-uil-nj$, s. [fi-om  mystic.tl.] 

Invuliilion  of  some  secret  meaning. 
MY  IHOI.O'GICAL,  mW/i-i-l^d'ji-kai.  a.  [from  my- 

llidlogy.]  Kelaiing  to  the  explication  of  labulous 

lii.iorv.    Brown. 
MY  IHOLO'tilCALLY,    mi//i-o-l;Vr.i4.kil-l^,    ad. 

[from  mythological.]  In  a  manner  suitaiile  to  the 

system  offabl.-s. 
MYTHO-LOGIST,  mi-th&Vlo-jht,  s.  [from  mytholu- 

gy.]    A  relator  or  expositor  of  the  ancient  fables  of 

the  heathens.    Creech.   Nurris. 
To  MY  rHO'LOGIZE,in4-M<5rio-ii/.e,  v.  n.[fVom  my. 

thology.l  To  relate  or  explain  the  fal>uloiis  histo- 

ry  of  tlie  healhejis. 
MYTHCLOGY.  mi-^'.3il6-.i4,    s.   ['-u'j(5r  and  Ki~ 

7'^-]  System  ol  fables.  Bniilpy. 
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"IS^     in,  .\  semivowel,  has  in  Euglish  au  invariable 
XN  •  sound;  as,  no^  nanic,  net;  ii  is  sometimes  after 
m   almost  lost;  as,  contlcinn,  contemn. 

7«NAB,  nail,  v.  a.  [nappa,  Swedish.]  To  catch  un- 
expectedly. 

NA'UOB,  na'bob,  s.  A  kind  of  sovereign  in  India; 
thence  also  one  who  has  enriclied  himself  in  the 
East  Indies. 

N.VCENT,  n.\'s?iit,  a.  [from  nascens,  l.at.]  Grow- 
ing.    Maclo.v. 

NA'J)IR.  ni'dir,  s.  [Arabiet.]  The  point  undev 
foot  directly  opuoslie  to  the  /.enith.     Creech. 

NAFF,  11  Jf,  s.'     .Vkind  of  tuficri  sea-bird. 

NAG,  nSg,  s.  [iiagge,  Dutch.]  A  small  horse.  A 
horse  in  tamiliar  language.     Prior. 

NA'IAD,  ni-yad,  s.  [naias,  Lat.  from  the  Greek.]  A 
water  nymph.  SImks. 

NAIL,  nil-.-,  s.  [noB^l,  Sa\  n.]— 1.  The  homy  sub- 
stance at  the  ends  of  the  lingers  and  toes.  Dryrieii. 
—2.  Tlie  talons  of  bii'ds  or  beasts.— 3.  A  spike  of 
metal  by  which  things  are  fastened  together.— 4.  A 
stud;  a  boss.— 5.  A  kind  of  measun-;  two  inches  ntid 
a  quarter. — 6.  On  the  nail.  Readily;  iiumediatel) ; 
without  del.iv.     Stiifi. 

To  NAIL,  nile,  v.a.— 1.  To  f:isten  with  nails.  Mill. 
—2.  To  stud  with  nails.     Dryilni. 

NATLER,  ni'li^r,  s.  [from  naif.]     .\  nail-maker. 

NA'KF.D,  iiA'kJd,  a.  [nacoO,  Saxon.]— 1.  Wanting 
clothes;  uncovcif<l;  bare.- 2.  L'narmed;  dcfencelPSi; 
unprovided.  S/ia/cu—^.  Plain;  evident;  not  hidden. 
S/uiks. — t.  M>  re;  simple;  alistracled.    Iluukvi: 

NA'KEULY,  ni'K?d-li,  ad.—  .  Without  covering.— 
2.  Simply;  men.ly.  Iloltler.—Z.  Discoverabiy,  evi- 
dently.    Daniel. 

NA'KKDNKSS,  nA'k&d-n6s.  s.  [from  naked.]—!.  Nu- 
dit\;want  of  covering.  Milton.— 2.  Want  of  jirovi- 
sion  fordef  nee.  On. — 3.  Phiniiess;  evidence;  want 
of  concealment.  S/taks. 

NAME^uAme,  s.  [nama,  Saxon.]—!.  Thcdisciimin.T 
tive  appellation  of  an  individual.  Shiik.t.—2.  Tlis 
term  by  whicli  any  species  is  distinguished. — 3.  Pei^ 
son.  Dryden. — I.  Reputation;  ch.iacter.— 5.  Ue- 
nown.  lame;crlebrity.  Bacon.— 6.  I'ower  delegated. 
S/mkt.—7.  Kiel  itious,  or  real  imputation;  sake.  Dry- 
den.—a.  Appearniice;  not  reality. SAaAj.— 9.  An  op- 
probrious np|>ellation.    Granville. 

T'oNAME,nime,  v.  a.— 1.  To  discriminate  by  a  par- 
ticular appell.<ition.  .Sliaks.—'Z.  To  mention  by  name 
Erclii^i.—^.  To  specify;  to  nominate.  Locke.— i.  To. 
utter;  to  mention.     Genesu. 
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\  V MELKSS,  uime'lis.a.  [fiom  name.]— 1.  Not  rtis- 

tiiiffuiih  (I  bv  auy  discriminative  ap'.iellation.  Drih 

film.— 2.  One  of  wliicli  the  name  is  not  known.— 3. 

Not  taiiioiis.  .  , 

N.VMRLY.  nime'lJ,  a<l.  [from  name.]  Partic<iiaily; 

spftcjally.  HookKr.     Adilisou. 
KA'.\mR,ni'm(ii\  s.  [fi-om  name.]     One  who  calls 

any  by  name. 
X.V'MKSAIvK,  n.\m(-'sike.  s.  One  that  has  ^he  same 

n:^^Ie  witn  anodi!-!'.-    Atldhon. 
N\P,  n3j>.  s.  [hncEppan,  Sax.]— 1.  SlumlKi;,a  short 
sltep.    Silnnj.—2.   [hnoppa,    Sax.]  DoNvn;  villims 
•mbsiaiicp.   S^nsa: 
T"  NAr,  nip,  V.  a.  [hnoeppan,  Saxon.]  To  slceli;  to 

'ic  (Ifowsy  or  secure.     Hitdib>as.  Caierv. 
N  \PE,liipe.  s.    Thi-  joint  oC  the  neek  bfhiml. 
K  \TKKY.iu4'pfii-4.  s'.  [naperi.i,  Ital.]  Table-linen. 
NA'f'UKU',  natV'i.s.  [nap'is,  I.atUi.]  An  herb. 
NA'i'HlHA,  n4p'/Ai,s.  [iraplitha,  Lat.]  Naphtha  is 
a  vi  IT  puvo,  clear,  auil  thin  mineral  aciil,  of  a  vei-y 
pale  jelli>\r;sorian(l  oily  to  the  touch,  of  a  sharp 
n\iri  un]«l<nsi!ii;  taste,  and  of  a  penetrating  smell; 
of  the  hituininoiis    kind;  extremely  ready  to  take 
fire.    It  is  principally  used  externally  in  paralytick 
cases. 
NA'PPINESS.  nAp'pi-nJs,  a.  [from  nappy.]     The 

qualit\   oflia«iiga  nap. 
KA'PRIV,  nap'kin,  s.  [ti-om  nap.J— 1.  Cloths   used 
at  table  to  wipe  the  hands.— 2.  A  liandkerchiif.  Ob- 
solete. Shaks. 
NA'PLESS,  nap';Js.  a.  [from   nap.]  Wanting  nap; 

tlireadbare.    Shuks. 
NA'PPy,  nin'pi.a.  [irom  nap.l  Frothi ;  spumy. 
KARCrSSU's.  n-lr-sls's&s,  s.    [I/it.  narcisse,  Fr.]     A 

datTodil.     Thomsnn. 
NARCO'TICK,  nJ'.-Kot'tlk,  a.  [i'^^t'as  nareoti(iue, 

Fr.]  Producing  torpor,  i>r  sttipif.xtion.     Byirwn. 
NARO,  nard,  s.  [uartlus,  Latin.]- 1.  Spikenai-d.— 2. 

An  odorous  slirub.  Bin  Jou.voti. 
KAiiK,  n\vv.  s.  [naris,  Latin.]     A  nostril.  Hnd/hras. 
NA'llKWHALK,  nare'hwile.  s.  A  spi'cies  ofwhale. 
N.\'RUAHLS;,  nJr'ra-bl,  s.  [I'rom  narrp,  Latin.]  Ca- 

pabl    to  be  told. 
XAKHA' i'lON,   iiAv-va'shOn,  [uarratio,    Lat.]    Ac- 

couiii;  reltiioii;  ili^l.)rJ.  Ahhui. 
NA'RIl  ATlVE,  n;lr'r4-iJv,  a.  [narratif^ve,  Fr.  'rom 
narri),  Lat.]— 1.  Relating;  giving  an  accoun:.    A'j- 
''i^'C'- -.  Sioi-jl  llinK;  apt  to  rehiie  ihin^s  past. 
NA'RK  ATIVE.  ii.4/ra-iiv   s.  A  ulaiion;  an  account. 
NA'RRATIVELY,   nai-'i-a-tiv-le.  ml.   [from    narra- 
tive.    R>  way  ol  i-elalion.  yii/'V/'i'- 
N.VRKA' (OK,nirra'ti^i-.s.  [n.uiMiinr,  Fr  ]  A  tel- 

ler;  a  relator.      WntU. 
NA'ilUOW,  nai'i  o.a.  [neaji'S,  Sason.]— i.  Xot  broad 
or   uie.    Shahx.~-2.   S.nall;  of  no    jrrtat   extent. 
Bi'un-n. — 3.  Covetous;  avaricious.  Sidni:j. — 4.  Con- 
tracted;  inmencrons.   Sflralt.—S.   Near;  within    a 
siiiiill  iliitanee.  Dnjdat.—^.  Closi ;  vigilant;  atle;i- 
tivc.   i''Vli_iin. 
To  NA'ILKOW,  nar'ro,  V.  a.— l.To  diminish  with  re- 
sjieci  to  breadth.— 2.  To  contract;  to  impair  in  dit;- 
nif).— >.  To  contract   in    sentiment.  Pcpe. — 4.  To 
ioi;Iini ;  lo  limit,  ll'atl-i—.'i.   [In- farriery.]  A  horse 
is  sai.l  to  narroiv,  when  he  does   not  take  git)und 
iiiDiiKh. 
NA'RUO\\'LY,  niir'ro-li,    ad.   [from    narrow.]—!. 
■\Viili  li;tle  breadth  or  widencss.— 2.  Contractidiv; 
without     extent.     Snif/.—'i-     Closely:     vigilantly. 
S/iakt.—i.  Nearly;  within  a  little.  Suiji.—S.  Avari- 
ciously; spariii^^ly. 
NA'KKOWNESS,  u.\r'ri-n£s,  s.  [from  narrow.]-!. 
Want   of  bi-radth.  Addiiori.—1.  Want  of  coini)re- 
hensiuu.  ^<^■7c.— 3.  Confined  state;  contractcdness. 
I)erdin>ii.—i,  M.annesj;  poveity.  SoiitJi,—5.  Want 
ofcapwiiy.   biirnet, 
NAS.  iij-!.  I  .'V.MH  ne  has,  or  has  not.]  S,'>eiisfr. 
N"  \'SAL.   iiV/.ai,  a.   [nasus,  Lat.]  Belonijing  to  the 

nos  ■.    Iloldin:    Br(niiu. 
N  A'STY.iiis'li,  a.  [iidst,  nat.  Cierman,  wet.]— I.  Dir- 
ty; iilthy;  sordid;  nauu.'uus;  polluted.  .S'.t;_/}.— 2.  Ob- 
sLcni:;  lewd. 
VA'STILY,  lil/lJ-le,  ad.  [.Vom   nasty,]— I.  Dirtily; 
filthily;  nauseuuiiy.  B<tcon.~2.  Ofiscenely;  grossly. 

C^6 


NA'STINKSS,  nSs'li-nls,  s.  [from  nasty.]—!.  Dirt; 
filth.  Hn'jn-nrd.—Z.  Obscenity;  grossiiess  of  ideas. 
•S.iiitii. 
NA'TAL,  nVial.a.  [natal,  Fr.]  Native;  relating  to 

nativity.    Cnmilni,  Frioi: 
NATA'TION.nJ  tVbhan,s.  [naiaiio,  Lat.]  The  act 

oi'swiinniiiig.     Brtnvu. 
N  A'TriLE.SS,  nA'A'l^s,  ad.  [na.  that  is,  not  t)>e  less, 
Saxon.]    Ne^■erlllel^■ss.     Mi/ion. 

N  A'TH ^^ORE.  up/i'morv,  ad.  [na  the  more.]  Never 
the  more.     Sr':\rr. 

NA'TiON,  lii'slifln.  s.  fmtion.  French;  natio,  Latin.3 
A  pt-niil    distin  ■'ifislTU  from  ar.ollier  ixoplr. 

NA'  I  lONAL,  nish'ftn-Al.  a.  [national,  Fr.  from  na- 
tmn]— J.  Pul)li<'U;  .Keiv  ral;  not  private;  not  pai-- 
linlar.  Adrl'i  nn. — 2.  Hi-fotted  to  one's  own  country. 

.V A'TION'ALLV,  n^sh'tin-^l-li.  ad.  [from  national.] 
Wiih  repfard  to  the  nation.    Suiiili, 

NA'ri<)NALNKSS,nisli'(in-ai.n6s,  s  [from  nation-. 
aU]  R.  i;  rtiic  to  the  people  iii  general. 

NA'TIVK,  nA'ilv,  a.  [nativus,  Latin;  nalif-ve,  Fr.] 
— 1.  Prnluctd  by  natuiv;  not  artificial.  Davics.—'Z. 
Natur-il;  such  as  is  according  to  nature;  not  affect- 
ed. Sjo'ft  —3.  Conferred  by  liirtli.  Dcuham. — 4.  Pei^ 
faining  to  the  time  or  place  of  birtli.- 5.  Orijjinal. 
MiUiiru 

NA'TIVt'',iii'llv,s. — 1.  Ore  born  in  any  place;  origi- 
nal inliabitanf.  H'fi:ii.—'2.  On'sprinc:. 

NA'nVENKSS,  na'iiv-n?s,  s,  [from  native.]  State 
of  heiiio;  produced  bv  nature. 

NATI'VlTY.na-tlv'fti.s.  [nativity,  Fr.]-1.  Pirth; 
iss\ie  into  liti-.  Bncon.—'i,  SUite  or  place  of  being 
))r<idi:ced.    Milton. 

NA  I'UllAL.  nai'tsliA-ial,  a.  [nature!.  Fr.]—1.  Pro-  , 
ducKl  Ol-  itf'  et'  d  by  nature.  K'ilkhis, — 2.  Consonant 
to  iiatiirnl  notions. — 3.  Illegitimate.  Tempk. — 4.  Be- 
stoM-id  by  nature.  Sxv'if,. — 5.  Not  forced;  not  far- 
f  tehed;  diciatcd  by  nature.  IVotton- — ft.  Tender; 
nffectioiiale  by  nature.  S/iaki:—7.  X'nafFected;  ac- 
ciHilinjj  ;o  truth  and  ivality.  Addimn. — 8.  Opposed 
to  Tilde! ■!;  as,  a  natural  dr'alh. 

XA'TURAL.  n4t'tshi'i-iHl,  s.  [f'l-om  nature.]— 1.  An 
idiot;  a  fool.  S/mks.  l.urkc.—2.  Native;  original  ii:- 
habitant.  Unlrig/i. — u  Gift  of  natmv;  quality.  IVot. 

NA'TUUALlSr,  nii'tsht-ri-list,  s.  [from  natural.] 
A  student  in  physicKs.    Addhoiu 

NATURALIZA'TIOy,  iiat-ui.u-ril-i-/.i'sh4n,  s. 
[from   natiiralir-r.]     The  act   of  investing  aliens 
with  tlie  ju-ivile^ies  of ;  ative  subjei;ts.    Bacon. 

7'«  N  A'TURALIZE,  nat'isi. i-i  ai-iie.  v.  n.  [from  na- 
tural.]— i.  'I'o  invest  with  the  privilegt  s  of  luuive 
sdbiects.  Davit's. — 2.  To  make  easv  like  tilings  na-      • 

tU.il  I.    S;u/h. 

NA'TfUA-LLY',  nit'tshii-rai-le.  ad.  [from  natural.] 
— 1.  Atcordiii?  to  uii.">\sisii  d  nature.— iit  Witliout 
aflectalion.  S/ifiks. — 3    Spunuins'ously.       • 

NA''l'UHAl.XESS,  i;;il'lshA-i.?l-nJs,  s.,  [from  natu-    . 
ral.]— 1.  The  state  of  bti.ig  yiviii  or  produced  by 
naiiiic.  .&:,.' /i.— 2.  Conformity  to  truth  jiiiil  i-eality. 
Hot  affectation.  Drtjdcn. 

X  A' ri'RK,  lii'islitre, s.  [natura,  Latin.]— 1.  An  im- 
a',;inary  being  supposetl  to  preside  over  the  iiiinrnal 
and  animal  world.  CuivUij.—i.  The  native  state  or 
]>ropertiesofanv  thing.  ItuU — 3.  'I'he  constitution 
•It  an  animated  liody.  Sliakn. — 4.  Uibposiiinn  of 
mind.  Sliaks.—S,  'X'ht  regular  course  of  tilings. 
Slinks. — 6.  The  conipas-s  of  natural  existence. 
Claiiville. — 7.  Natural  affeciion,  or  rr veiieiice-  Fiipe. 
S.  The  state  or  operation  of  the  material  world. 
Po/ir.—9.  Sort;  species.  Dnjdcn  -10.  Sentimentsor 
imagf'S  lulapted  loitiaiiire.  yhldi^on. — 11.  The  con- 
stitution and  appearance  of  thin  S.—12.  Pliysicks; 
the  scii-ncf  w Inch  teaches  the  (irallties  of  things. 
J'o/je. 

NATO'UITY,  na-tshiVr^tJ,  s.  [from  nature.]  The 
state  of  being  piixiuced  by  nature.     Lruwn. 

N A'VAL,  i.i'iai  a.  [iiaviil,  Fitlich.] — j.  Ctmsisting 
of  ships.  iralh-r.—2.  Peloiigilic;  to  sJiips.  T'emplc. 

NAVE.  nAve,s.  [na):,  Saxon.]- 1.  The  middle  paitoC  ■ 
the  wheel  in   which    the  axle  niovi's.   .9/wt* — 2»' 
[From /inv«,  none, old  Fr.]  5l"lie  middle  part  of  tlie    .■ 
church  distinct  from  the  aisles  or  whig^.-Ji/Uffi:. 

NA'VEL, ni'vl, s.  [na}:ela,  navtia,  Savon.]— l.  'Ihe 
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pt'iiil   III  ti.r    niiildle  of  rhr   iK'lly,  tty    which   em- 

l>ij«»   eoiiiinunioHte  with  the  pnii'nr.    Biu.iin.—3. 

I'he  niiildle;  the  iiiteiioi-  part.    MHiuti. 
NA'VKl.fiAI.I.,  ni'vl-iril,  s.'  Navelgnll  is  a    brni^>e 

on   the  tu|i  nl' the  thine  or  the  back,  hihiiMl   the 

s:idllp,  riijhf  a'^tiinst  the  tirrvel. 
N  A' VEI^STUlN<T,iii.vl->;trii>^,s.[iiav<-l5iTid  sirincr] 

The  lipimeiit  by  which  an  emhno  communicaU's 

with  the  niuthrr.     Burkr, 
MA'VKLWORr,   nA'vl-wdit,  s.  All  hevb.  Miller. 
NA'VKVV,  ni'vA,  s.    [napus,  Lat.  naveau,  l''r-]'An 

herb.     Milkr. 
NACGHl",  n:\wt.a.  [iiahc,  napliihc,   Saxon.]  Bad; 

foiTiipt;  WDilhh'ss.     Hookn: 
NAUCtHT,  niwt.  s.     Nothing'.     'I'hi'i  i<!  commonly, 

thoiie;h  i'luirojierlv,  wniti^n  no:  I'll).  Shakn. 
NA'UGHIl'l.Y.    n'*w'ii-li.     ad.    [from    naughty.] 

Wickedly;  ro;Tii|>tly 
NA'UGHTINKSS,  niw'li-iijs,  s.   [from  naughty.] 

Wickedii-S5;  bidness.     Siiiiiey, 
NA'UGH  I  Y,  iiAw'-i,  a.  [from  natight.]  Had;  wiok- 

e<l;  coiTii;>i.  S!i/nrr. 
NA'VIGAHI.F,,    niV'vi-ga-bl,    a.   [navigable,    Fr] 

Capable  of  Ix  iiig^  puss.d  by   ships  or  boats.    Ra- 

Ir-^.'i. 
NA'VIGAHI.KNESS,    ijav'vi:.ga-bl-n&s,     s.     [from 

navigabli^.]  Capacity  to  h^  paw-d  in    vessels. 
To  NA'VIGATK,    n5v'vi-?:ati',  v.   a.  [navigfo,  Lat.] 

To  sail;  to  pass  by   water.    Arltn/lmot. 
Tu  NA'VIGATK,   n^v'vj-vrite,  v.  n.    To  pass    Uy 

ships  or  lioalw  Arlrtflmot. 
NAVIGA'TION.    iiiv.vi-i;i  sUfiii,     s.     [nnvi(,'ation, 

Kivnch.]— i.  The  act    or   pracfice  of  paising  by 

water.— 2.    Vessels  of  n  >.N-icratioii.  Shnk^s. 
NAVIGA'TOR,    iiiv-ii-gi'tfir.  s.  [imviipweuv,  Fr.] 

Saihii-;     seaman;     irav.  Her     by     water.      Brere- 

IVOOft. 

NA'ULAGI-:,  nAw'tHj",   s.   [n.aulum,  L:ilin.]     The 

freig'ht  of  passeii^'-rs  in  a  ship. 
NAU'MACHY.    niw'mi-ki,    s.    [naiimach'ie.     Fr. 

iiaumachia,  Latin.]  A  mock  sea-iijjiit. 
To  NAU'SEATE,   iiAw'sh4-\te,  v..  a.   [fi-om  naiiseo 

Lit.]    To  ■:row   siiueamish;    to    turn    aWay  with 

disgust.  IVnIls. 
To  NAU'SEA TF.,  niw'sbJ-Ate,  v.  a.— 1.  To  loath; 

to  reject  with  dispust.— 2.  To  strike  with   disgust. 

SKifl. 

NAU'SEATrvG,nJw-she-i-ttng,s.  [from  nanseate.] 

Disifust.     S'lnf/csbUTij. 
NAU'SEOUS,   iiiw'shfts,    a.     [from    nausea,    Lat. 

iiaiisi'-e,   Fivnch.]     Loathsome;   disgusttnl.    Den- 

NAlf'SEOUSf-Y.  niw'shfti-U.  ad.  [iVoin  nauseous.] 
Loathsomely;  divquslfnlly.     Vi-jren 

NAC'SEOUSNESS,  niw'slii-iijV.  s.  [fi-oni  nause- 
ous.!    Loathsoiii.  iiess;  r,iialil\  of  raising  di>gust. 

NAUTICAL,  n;l«'ii.uai.7        ' 

NAU'TICKlrtAw'dk,         J"' 

[nanticus,  J.at  ]  T-rtaiiiint:  to  sailors.  Cmnden. 

NAVTrUrs,  nAw'tll-fis.s.  [Latin;  naiiiile,  rieiuh.] 
A  shell  fish  fiiinisht'd  with  something  analogous  to 
onrs  and  a  suil.     Popr.  , 

NAVY,  ni'vi,  s,  [from  navis,  L.Tlin.]  An  asstlnbly  of 
ships;  a  Hret.  CUiieiittvn. 

NAY.  r\4,  ad.  [na,  Saxon,  or  ne  aye.]— 1.  No;  an 
.•'.d.irh  of  ne^ntioii.  liriihrmi.—2.  Not  only  »o  but 
iiioiv;  /irfjr<vi'AV(fi— nay,  hveiifij-otie.  Brn  Jousoii, 
— ■>.  Woi-lof  nfiisiil.  AUr. 

NA'YWORTl,  n^'wftnl.  s.  [nay  and  word.]— 1.  The 
saying  nay.  S'AnA-,T.— 2.  A  pi-overbial  iv|Moach;  a 
byt-woi-d.     9,(/jAv. 

NE',n^,  (Id.  [Saxon.]  Neither;  and  not.  Spi-nsrr. 

NEAF,  •  n*fe.  s.  [iiefi,  Islnndick.]  A  fist.  Shaks.x 

To  NEAL.  tiile.  V.  a.  [ana-Ian,  Saxon.]  To  temper 
by  a  gradual  and  regiila'eil  bv'at.  Mo,\on. 

Ti  NEAL,  'njle,  V.  n.  To  be  tempered  in  fire.  Ba- 
ron. 

NKAP,  nijH',  a.  [iicpploti,  Saxon:  iiipjrCij;,  poor.] 
1.0W;  «lenesr!-nt.     Used  only  of  the  title. 

XEAU,  nen>,  prep,  [nep,  Saxon.]  At  no  ("real  dis- 
tanre  fronn:  close  to;  iii;r''-  ihiii!rn. 

NE.AK.'iiJn*.  hd.— 1.  Aljuost.— 5!.' At  hand;  not  far 
off.  DriJflrli.—3.  Within  a  (itile.     Rnrnn. 

\E.\K,'ntn,   a.— 1.    Not  disLint.    CenisU.—2.  hi- 
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vaiiciil  lowa.tltheindof  aneiiterpr'is<-  ur  disipiisi. 
tioii.  Hottkrr. — 3.  Close;  iioi  ranildiiir; as. tf  ivar  ;•/■- 
.svmhliiii  •:  I 'n/ili-ri.— 4.  ClusK;y  reluud,.  l.i-vili<ii^,,- 
5.  lutiii'uii;  I'liiiiili^r;  sdmilti.'d  to  coixti<l<'iit.e. 
.y/r/A-v. — ^.  'I  oiiehinc:;  pr.ssiiip;  aHcetin'r;  dear. — 
7.  Oii-eef  sirafght.— f.   Parsimonious;  inclining  to 

CO\H|(  iisiuss. 
NKAK/irtw/.  .lire.     Clos'ly.  ,"    .   .   ,,     ,.,',,., 
NKA'RLY,  iiii-e'li.  ad.  [tmi'iilie^r.]— !.  At  BO  great 
distanc!.  /ir/^) ',«;•;/.— 2.  Closely;    pifMJngly.    Mil- 
'on-  .Sve;/r— 3.  In  a  pi>r3;.intlv  niaiiii:  r. 
NEA'ltNi'hS,    nir  'njs,    s.    [ti-oni    near.]— 1.  Close- 
ness; not  renioteiifi,.  7ji,7</jn.— 2.  AUi  vnce  of  blood, 
or    aflt'ction.     Barvn — 1.    Tendenc)     'o  avarice; 
caution  of  expense.     Bacon. 
NEAT,   nJte,    s.    [near,  njt:  n,  Saxon.]—].  Ulack 
cattle,  oxen.    Shaks-  Af' (/■— '.i  -V  cnw  oi-ix.  Shnlrit. 
NEAT,    n^ie,    a.    [net,  French.]— I.    FIcg-.iiit.   but    , 
without  <li);nily.P"//i".-'2.Cleiinly.  MUtnu.—^.  Puir; 
iMiail;i|;eiai;fI:    iiniiiiiirl<-<l,     C/m')i)iuii. 
NE'AfHKUn,  iik-'h?itl,  s.    [neabjpft,  Saxon.]  A 
con-k-epi  r;  one  wiio  has  tlie  can-  of  black  eiuli . 
f)7-!l,trn. 
NKA'IT.V.  nite'iJ,   ad.   [from   neat.]—!.  Elegantly, 
bat  without  dignitj;  sprucely.    S/ilk.%—2.  Cltafi- 
lily.  ^ 

Ni:.VTNESS,  iiite'.  ?s,  s.  [from  neat.]-Tl.    Spruce. 

i.ess;  elegance  witl.  iiit  dignity.— 2.   CleaiiUiiME. 

NKU,  nib,  s.  [iieblx,-,  Saxon.]— I.  Nose;  beak;  mouth. 

Ketiiin  d  in  the  ucrih.   S/iak;/.—2.  [In  Scotland.! 

Tl.r  hill  of!,  bird.  ' 

XE'Biri.A,    njb'bfi-ia,  s.  [Ijttin.]  It   is  applied  to 

appearances,  like  a  cloud  in   the  human  body;  as 

to  tilp'is  upon  the  eves 

NF.'BULOL'S,  )i?b'bVi-ias,    a.    [nehulosus,    Latin] 

Mi>.i\ :  cloud  v^ 
NKCKSSA'llIAN  n?s.s?s-s?i'-r4-Sn,  s.  A  believer  in 

t'ledf  let  line  of  Pliilosojiliicul  Necessity 
NECESS'AHIANISM,  nj.-i-si'rr'-ai.-l/ni,  s.  PbiJ 
losophical  necessity,  or  the  doctrine  which  teaches 
thiit  (every  thing   that  happens  is   necessar\,  and 
could  not  have  been   otherwise.  Priestly  onPhiln- 
so/miial  Nncssilij', 
NE'CF,SSARIKS,»n§s'ses-s5r-rilz,  s.    [from  necessa- 
ry.] Things    not    only    conveni.  ill,    but    liudfiil. 
Urnnmu-.iil, 
XE'CESSAHILY',    nfs's?s.s?r-ii-li,  »d.    [fiom    iie- 
cessjiry.]- 1 .  Indispensably.  Hooker.— 2.   By  inevi- 
table cons(  qiK  nee.  Hooker. 
NE'CFSSARINESS,  n?s'-ls-s?r-i4-n?s,   s,  [from  iic- 

cessai-y.]  'i'he  state  of  lieimr  ikc,  ss;iry. 
NliT-fiSSARY,  n§s's5*-^?i-ri.   a,    [necessarius.  La- 
tin.]—1.    Nee<I.''iil;    indispeii^ably  rocuvsite.  7'illo/- 
snii.—2.  Nt)t  free;  (atal;  iin|<clktl  by  fate.— 3.  Con- 
clusive; decisive  by  i  a-\ituble   consequence.  TO- 
Ut.ion. 
To  NKCE'SSITATE,  nf-sJs'sJ-tAte,  v.  a.  [f.mn  m- 
ce'siias,  Latin.]  To  make  necessary;   not  to  Iiave 
I'lxe.     liujifMi. 
NECE'SSriAnON,      I!i-s^s-s^ti',haI^    s.    [from 
nee.  ssitati .]    The  act  of  making   necessary  ;  fatal 
cooipuision.     Briim/ui'L 
NECrVbSnATED.   n4-sAs's4.ti-i?d.  a.    [from    iie- 

ces»it\  .1  Tn  a  «'aie  of  w ant.     S/:-tkt. 
NEfE'SSllOt'S,  ii^'is'si-iris,   a.  [from  mcessity.] 

Pivsmd  with  pov.  rty.     Clamuhiu. 
NECH'SSnOl'SNF.SS.  :iii.,Js's4-tflj-n?s,  s.   [fioni 

necessitous.!  Poveri\;  want;  jicid.  Ki.rt,ct. 
NECE'SSITl'DE,    n4s?,'.4-tud,,     s.    [nw.  ssitiulo, 

Latin  1- 1.  Wni.t;  mi-*!.  Half.— 2.  Friendship. 
NECE'.SSIIY.   ni-»?s's4-t*,   ».    [neeessitas,    Uun.] 
-1.    Cogi-ncy;   civnpnliinn;  fatality.     Millun.—2. 
State  o(  lieiiiR  III  ci  ssan ;  iudispensabli  ness.  S/'mAs, 
—3.  Want;  n'e»I;  pover/v.    CUocndon.—A.  'I'hiugs 
necessary   for  liuii<aii   lirt-.  S.'uik.t,~5.  Cogency  of 
argument ;  ine*  ■•able  coiisetpienoe.    Rakigli. 
NECK,  n?k.   s.  [Imeca,  Saxmi:   neck,  Dtittji.]— 1. 
The  part  In-tw  ecu  the  hf>td  and  bo»ly. — 2.  A  long 
narrow  jiiirt.   Baibfi.—3.  On  Ihe  neit\;  iioiuedjaiely 
aft-  r.  S/t(ikt.—l.  To  difu/.  tU-  tic  k  of  an  afrair;  to 
hijuler  any  thing  lieiiig  done;  or,  lo  do  iiiuix^  than 
half. 
NE'CKliKEF,  nik'bfif,   s.  [neck  and  liecf.]  The 
coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  of  cattle.    Sjr'P. 
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.\fc'l  KCJ.OTH,  ueWk.\iUi,  s.  ["««''  »'«l  cloth.] 
That  which  nieii  wi  av  on  their  neck.  Gay. 

NK'CKEKCHIEF,  nJk'kJr-t,h4te,  > 

NE'CKA'lEE,ii4k'ka-te,  5 

iVgoi-get;  handkerchief  for  a  woman's  neck. 

NE'CKLACE,  nJk'life,  s.  [neck  ami  lace.]  An  or- 
namental string;  of  l)eads  or  precious  stones,  worn 
by  wor.  en  on  their  m-ck.  Arhuchnot. 

NE'CK-VEKSE,  n?:k-»Srse,  s.  ['ornierly.]  A  verse 
in  the  Testament  to  be  read  by  those  wliQ  claimed 
benefit  ot  clevgj'.  MnrUno'x  Jciv  of  Malta. 

NE'CKVVEED,  nJk'wiid,  s.  [neck  and  weeil.] 
Hemji.    Cantnbuftj. 

NE'CROMANCER,  nSk'kro-min-sAr,  s.  [vetgoc 
and  itcav/j?.]  One  who  by  charms  can  converse 
with  llie  ghosts  of  the  deatl.     SwiJI. 

NE'CROMANCY,  nlk'kr6-man-s4,  s.  [VSKgoc  and 
fXTiitti;  necromance,  French.]—!.  The  act  of  re- 
vealing fiinire  events,  by  communication  with 
the  dead.  Brown,— 2.  Enchantment;  conjuration. 
/Mot. 

NECROMAN'TICAL,  n^k-kro-min'-tlk-il,  a. 
Skilled  in  necromancy.  Alhumazar. 

NECTAR,  nJk-tflr,  s.  [Greek.]  1.  The  supposed 
drink  of  celestial  beinps.  Pope's  Odyssey.— 2.  Any 
realor  figurative  draught,  delicious  to  sensual  ap- 
petite. Shnks.  Tio.  and  Cressida. 

NE'CTARED,  nSk'tfird,  a.  [from  nectar.]  Tinjjed 
with  nectar.     Milton. 

NECTA'REOUS,  n?k-ti'i4-Ss,  a.  [ncctareus,  La- 
tin.] Resemliling  nectar;  sweet  as  nectar.  Po/jf. 

NE'CTARINE,n|k't^r-rln,  a.  [from  nectar.]  Sweet 
as  nectar.     Milton. 

NE'CTARINE,  n&k'tltvjln,  a.  [nectarine,  Fr.]  A 
fruit  of  the  plum  kind.  This  fruit  dilfers  from  a 
peach  in  having  a  smooth  rind  and  the  (iesh  firmer. 
Miller. 

NEED,  uiid,  s.  [neoB,  Saxon;  need,  Dutch.]— I. 
Exigency;  pressing  tlifficuliy;  necessity.— 2.  Want; 
distressful  poverty.  Sliaks. — 3.  Want;  lack  of  any 
thing  for  use.     Baker. 

To  NEED,  nhii,  v.  a.  To  want;  to  lack.  Mat- 
theiv. 

To  NEED,  nkh\,  v.  n.— 1.  To  be  wanted;  to  be  ne- 
cessary. Spenstr. — 2.  To  have  necessity  of  any 
thing.  Lo(kc. 

NEE'DER  nJSd'&r,  s.  [from  need.]  One  that  wants 
any  thing.     Slinks. 

NEE'DFUL,  nWd'ffil,  a.  [.  ccd  and  full.]  Necessary; 
indispensHbly  nquisite.    Common  Prnycr. 

NEE'UFULLY,  r.<^id'fAl-l4,  au.  [from  needful.] 
Necessarily.     Brit  Jju^un. 

NEh:'DFULNESS,  uii  :'fdl-n5>,  s.  [from  needful.] 
Necessity. 

NEE'DILY.  ne6d'd4-l4,  ad.  [from  needy.]  In  pover- 
ty; poorlv. 

NEE'DINESS,  n4id'dJ-nJs,s.  [Irona  needy.]  Want; 
poverty.     Bmon. 

NEEDLE,  niid'dl,  s.  [naetil,  Sax.]— 1.  A  small in- 
stniment,  pointed  at  one  end  to  pierce  cloth,  and 
perforated  at  the  other  to  receive  the  thread.  Dry- 
den.— 2.  The  small  steel  bar  which  in  the  mari- 
ner's compass  stands  regularly  north  and  south. 
Burnet. 

NEF.'DLEFISH,n4id'dl-fish,  s.  [needle  and  fish.] 
A  kind  of  sea-fish.     IVvodtvard. 

NEE'DLEFUL,  niid'dl-ffil,  s.  [needle  and  full.] 
As  much  thread  as  is  generally  put  at  one  time  in 
the  needle. 

NEE'DLER,  nii.l'dlfir,  7 

NEE'DLEMAKEU,  nWd'dl-mi-kfir,  5  *• 
[from  nerdle.]  }Iewho  makes  needless. 

NEE'DLEWOUV;,  iiWdMI-wflrk,  s.  [needle  and 
work.]- 1.  The  husin.ss  of  a  sempstress. — 2.  Em. 
broidery  by  the  needle.     Addison. 

NEK'DLESSLY,  niid'lisli,  ad.  [fro:n  needless.] 
Unneeess:irily;  without  need.     Holder. 

NEE'DLESSNESS,  niid'lSs-nSs,  ».  [from  needless.] 
Unnecessai'iness.     Locke. 

NEE'DLKS5,  niid'lii,  a.  [fl-om  need.]  Unnecessa- 
ry; not  requisite.  Hooker.  S/iaks. 
NEE'DMENT,n44d'm?n»,».  [from  need.]  something 
ctiiessary.    Spen  wr. 
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NEEDS,  n^^dz,  ad.  [iieBij-,  Saxon,  iiiiHilling.J  Ne- 
cessarily; by  compulsion;  indi'>pensablv;  ineviiu- 
bly.     Davits. 

NEE'DY,nii'd4,  n.  [fitim  need.]  Poor;  necessitous; 
distressed  by  poverty.     SjKiiser. 

NE'EK,  nire,  [lor  never.]  Hu4il>ros. 

Tu  NEKSE,  nikzK,  v.  n.  L")Se,  Duiiisb;  niesen, 
Dutch.]  To  sneeze;  to  dischiirge  Hatuleuclis  by 
the  nose.     Kings. 

NEF.  nit',  s.  [old  Fr.  from  nave.]  The  boily  of  a 
church.     Addison. 

NEFA'KIOUS,  n4-fi'ri-As,  a.  [nefarius,  Lat,]  Wick- 
eH;  al)oiiiinable.     Ayiijfe. 

NEOA'TION,  n^gi'shfiii,  s.  [negatio,  Latin;  negn- 
tion,  French.] — 1.,  Denial;  the  enufrary  to  af- 
firmation. Sogers.— 2.  Description  by  negative. 
IVatts. 

NE'GATIVE,  n?jr'g|-tiv,  a.  [negatif,  Fr.  negalivus, 
Latin.]—!.  Denjing;  contrary  to  afTirmali\i- — 
2.  Implying  only  the  absence  of  something; 
not  positive;  privative.  .S'ou//i.— 3.  HaMiig  the 
power  to  withhold,  though  not  to  compel.  A'. 
C/iirlts. 

NE'GATIVE,  n^g'gj-tlv.  s.— 1.  A  proposition  jby 
which  something  is  denieO.  'nUotson.—2.  A  pnrti- 
cle  of  denial:  as, ««/.    Cleovcland. 

NE'GATIVELY,n4g'ga-tiv-Ii,  ad.  [horn  negative.] 

Sj— 1.  With  denial;  in  the  form  of  denial;  not  aflhiii- 
atively.  Boyie.—2.  In  term  of  speech  impiyhig  the 
absence  of  somethmg,    Huokir. 

Tu  NEGLE'CT,  n&g-llkt',  v.  a.  [neglectus,  Latin.] 
— 1.  To  omit  by  carelessness.  Mat) liertv.—2.  To 
treit  with  scoriiiul  heedlessness.— 3.  To  jmstpone. 
Shaks. 

NEGLE'CT,  nIg-lSkt'.  s.  [neglectus,  Latin.]— 1.  In- 
stance of  inattention.— 2.  Careless  treatment. 
Sliaks. — 3.  Negligence;  fi-equency  of  neglect.  Den- 
hain. — 4.  State  of  being  unregaixled.     Prior. 

NEGLECTER,  njg-l?kt-ar,  s.  [from  neglect.]  One 
who  negU-cts. 

NEGLE'CTFUL,  nig-llkt'f&l,a.  [neglect  aud  full.] 
— 1.  Heedless;  caivless;  inattentive.  Arbuthnot. — 2. 
Tre;iii)ig  with  indift'erence.    Locke. 

NEGLK'CTION.  n§£-|jk'shfln,  s.  [from  neglect.] 
The  pr  ctice  of  being  in  gli^•etit. 

NEGLE'CTIVEL'V,  nlg-lSk'iK-lJ,  ad.  [from  ne- 
gli-etful.]     With  liecdltss  inattention. 

NEGi.E'C'lTVE,  n8g-gl?k'tlv.  a.  [tr  !u  n  gleet.] 
Inattentive  to,  or  regardless  nf.  King  Charles. 

NEGLIGE'E,  iigg^glt;,64',  s.  [French.]  A  sort  o( 
gown  once  in  fashion  for  a  female's  dress.  Gray^s 
Letters. 

NE'GLIGENCE,  nJg'lJ.jJnse,  s.  [nr-ligenee, 
French,  negigleutia,  Lat.]  Habit  of  omitting  by 
heedlessness,  or  of  acting  careKssly.  Sliaks. 

NE'GLIGENT,  nSg'l4-jSnt,  s.  [negligent,  Fr.  neg- 
ligens,  Lat.]— 1.  Careless;  heedl-ss;  liabitually  in - 
attentive.  Chron.—2.  Careless  of  an)'  particular. 
Bnrurh.—3.  Scornfully  regardless,  Siv'Jh 

NE'GLIGENTLY,  nig'li-.jjnt-li.  iid.]  [Irom  negli- 
gent.]—1.  Carelessly;  heed Irssly;  without  exactness. 
B(iron.—2,  With  scornful  inattention. 

To  NEGO'TIATE,  n4-gi'shi-ite.  v.  n.  [negocier, 
Fr.]  To  have  intercourse  of  business;  to  ti-uffick; 
to  treat.  Bacon. 

NEGOTIA'TION, ni-go-sbi-i'shfin, s.  [negotiation, 
French;  from  negotiate.]  'i'reaty  of  business. 
Howel. 

NEGO'lTATOR,  n4-go'sh4-i-tftr,  s.  [negotiateur, 
Fr.  from  negotiate.]  One  em|)loye<l  to  treat  with 
others.  Swifi. 

NEGCy  riATING,  ni-go'shi-i-tlng,  a.  [from  nego- 
tiate.]   Employed  in  negotiation. 

NE'GRO,  nh-f:vo.  s.  [Spanish;  negro,  Fr.]  A  Mack- 
more.  Broivn. 

NEIF,  nAif.s.  [nefi,  Islandick;  neef,  Scottish.]  Fist. 

To  NEIGH,  ni,  v.n.  [hnajan.  Sax.]  To  utter  the 
voice  of  a  horse.  Sniilli. 

NF.IGH,  ni.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  voice  of  an 
hoi-si'.  Sliaks. 

NEl'GHROUR,  ni'b&r,  s.  [nehjebup,  Saxon.]—!. 
One  who  lives  near  to  another.  C(nren(/ow.— 2.  One 
who  lives  in  familiarity  with  another.  Sliaks.— 3. 
Any  thing  next  or  near.  Shnks, — ^1.  Intimate;  conl 
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Tidant.  5/'/aA-.?.— 5.  [In  Jhinity.]     One  partaking  ol 
the  same  natiiie,  and  tlicrdbie  cntitit'd  to  pood 
oftiies.  S/natt. 
To  NKl'CJH HOUR,  ni'bfir.v.  n.    [from   the  noun.] 

To  adjoin  to;  tu  eonfine  on.  Sliaks. 
NKI'GHHOUUHOOl),  n^'uBi-liAd,  s.  [fioin  neigh- 

Ixiiir.]— 1.  Place   adjiiiniiif^.    Acl(liwn.—2.  State    oC 

beinK  ne;ir  each  oiIkt.  Swift.— 3,  Those  that  live 
within  ivauh  of  ciiii)iii:iniiiitioii. 
NKl'GHBOUULY,  nA'blli-lJ,  a.    [fron*  m  i;l.boni-.] 

Hieoniiiip  a  neJKliboiir;  kindjeivil.  ArbullnwU 
NKI'GHBOrULV,  ni'bdi-li,  ad.  [fioni  neighhour.] 

With  soeii'l  civility. 
NEI'THKK,  ni'THfir,  conjunct.   [impSep,  Sax.  ne 

either.] — 1.  Xol   eitlier.     A    panicle    used    in  the 

first  branch  of  a  negative  sentence  ami  ans\vere<l 

by  nor:  us,   fight  nfit/ur  with    small   nor  great. 

Kingo.—2.  it  is  sometimes  the  second  branch  of  a 

negative  or  prohibition  to  any  sentence;  as,   ye 

shall  not  eat  of  it,  nvit/it-r  shall  ye  touch  it.  Ge?ir- 

sis, 
NEl' TUER,  ni'THdr,  pronoun.    Not  either;    not 

one  nor  another.  Dryden. 
NEO'PHYTE,  ui-o'fite,  s.  [neophyte,  Fr.  no;  and 

iji>ai.J      Oni'  »\  generated;  a  convert. 
NEOTE'RICK,  nl-o-tir-vlU,  a.   [ntoteiicus,  Latin.] 

Modem;  novel;  lati>.  Grew. 
NEP,  n?p,  s.  [nepeta,  l.ai.]     An  herb. 
NE'PENTHE,  nk-^ln'thk.  s.  [V  and  T«v5@r'  ]     A 

drug  that  diives  away  all  pains.  Pot>r, 
NE'PHEW,  iiSv'vi,  s.  [ncpos,  Latin;  neveu,  Fr.]— 1. 

The  son  ol'  a    bi'utlur   or  sister.  Locke.— i.  The 

grandson.    Out   of  use.    Huokcr.—'i.   Descendant, 

however  distant.  Out  of  use. 
NEPHRl'TKK,  nitVitik,  a.   [V6<|)f;7w®';  nephri- 

tique,  French.]—!.  Belonging    to    the  organs  ol 

tirine.— 2.  Tiouhlcd  with  the  stone.  Arbuthnut,—3. 

Good  against  the  stone.  Il'^nmhoard. 
NI-'.'l'Ol'ISM,  n6p'6-tiziii,  s.  [nei>otisme,  Fr.]  Fond- 
ness for  111  p  ews.  Aitdison. 
NEUVE,  nl.\ ,  s.  [nervus.  Lat.]— 1.  Tlie  nerves  are 

the  organs  of  sensation  passing  (rom  the  brain  to 

all  parts  of  the  boMj.— 2.  It  is  used  by  the  poets  for 

sinew  or  lendon.  Pofie. 
NE'RVELESS,  n&rv'ljs,  a.   [from  nerve]  Without 

strength.  IJunriad, 
NE'RVOCS.    nSr'vfis,     a.      fnervosus,     Latin.]— 1. 

Well  strung;  strong;  vigorous.  Pupt.—I.  Relating 

to  the  nerves.— 3.  Having  weak  or  diseased  nerves. 

Chirjne. 
JIE'RVy,  nJr'vi,  a.  [from  iierva.]  Strong;  vigtjrous. 

.S7iaA:.r. 
KE'SCIENCE,  nJsh'i-inse,  s.    [from  niscia,  Latin.] 

Ignoraiic<-;  the  state  of  not  knowing.  Glauvillt: 
NESH,  nesh.a.  [utrc.  Saxon.]  Soft;  easily  hoi-t. 
NESS,  n(»s.— 1.  A  termiii:iiion  added  to  an  adjective 

to  change  it  into  a  subst^tntive,  denoting  siafe  or 

i/italitij;  as.  l-uhonuus,  /joiionoii-tiicss;  from  nirjX". 

Saxon.- 2.    I'he    tennination  of   many  names    of 

places  where  there  is  a  headland  or  promoiitorx ; 

troiii  ne]-!.,  Saxuii,  a  headland. 
NKSl',  nest,  s.   [nej-t:,  Ssxon.1— 1.  The  bi-d  formed 

by  t lie  bird  for  incubation,  heulcroimmij 2.  Any 

jifcice  wlieiv  animals  ai-e  pixiduco*!.- .;.  An   aliode; 

place  of  ivsideiice.  Sliaka. — 4.  A  warm  close  habi- 

tnti<m.  .^/jcnsrr.—s.  Duxes  or  drawers;  litiU  pockets 

or  cuiivenieiicies. 
To  NEST,  n?st,  v.  n.  [fixim   the  noun.]     To  build 

nests.  Hmvel. 
NE'STEGG,  nist'(h;,  s.  [nest  and  egg.]     .\n  egg  left 

in  the  nest,  lludibrai. 
To  NE'STLE.  n^s'sl,  v.  n.  [fi-om  nest.]     'I'o  settle; 

to  harbour.  Daion. 
7'o  NE'STLE,  nis'sl,  v.  a.— I.  To  house,  as  in  a  nest. 

Donne.— 2.  To  cherish,  as  a  biitl  her  yuiuig.  Cfiap- 

num. 
NE'SIXING,  n?,i'Ung,».  [from  nestle.]  A  blnl  just 

takiii  out  of  the  nest. 
NET,  nit,  s.  [iiati,  Gothick;  tier,  Saxon.]   A  texture 

woven  with  large  iiiterslicis  or  mi-slu-s.  Taylor. 
^fVJ'HER,    ne  I'H'Ar,  a.    [nenbip,   Sason;"  iieder, 

Uulth.]— 1.  Lowt t;  not  upper.    Penr/inm.  Dnjdcn. 
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—2.  Being  in  a  lower  place.  Miltiv.—Z.  Infernal; 
belonging  to  the  regions  below.  Dnidcti. 
NE'lHERMOSI",  ii?TH'ar-niA»r,  s.[superl.  of  ne- 
ther]    Lowest.  P\-alnis. 
NETT,  nil,  a.  [net,  French.]  Pure,  genuine.  Sp.  F.  O, 

B.  in.  C.  XI.  St.  20. 
NE'TTLE,iiit'tl,s.  [netel,  Saxon.]  A  stinging  herb 

V  II  known. 
Til  NE' TTLK,  iiit'tl,v.  a.  [from  tlie  noun.]  To  sting ; 

to  irntiile.  iirnllft:.  'J 

NK'TWOUK.  ii^i'w&rk,  s.  [net  and    work.]     Any 

tiling  It  ticulated  or  decussated,  at  cijual  distances. 

S/)ifnxer. 
NE'VER,  niv'3r,  ail     [lie   ever;  na^pp,  Saxon.]—!. 
At  no  time.— 2.  In  no  degree.  .S';W/i.— 3.  It  seemsiii 

some  phrases  to  ba  ve  the  sense  of  an  adjective.  Not 

any.  Mat//'ie7t'. — 4.  It  is  much  used  in  composition; 

as,  mT,r)-ending.  having iio end.  Milton. 
NE'VERTHELESS,  iiiv-dr-THi-lis'.ad.  [never  the 

less.]     Notwithstanding  that.  Bacon. 
NEU'ROLOGY,  ni'rdl-l4-j4,  s.  [yiufou  and  Kcyot.^ 

A  description  of  tlie  nerves. 
NEU'R010MY,ni-rot'l6-ra4,s.  Iviupcv  and  TS/Uiia.] 

The  anatoniy  of  the  nerves. 
NEU'TER,nA't(ir,  a.  [neuter,  Lat.  neutre,  Fr.]— 1. 

Indifterent;  not  engaged   on   either  side.— 2.   [In 

grammar.]     A  nouu  that  implies  no  sex.  Dryden. 
NEU'TER,  ni'iflr,  s.    One  indifferent  and    uncii- 

gagc  d.  Addison. 
NEU'TRAL,  ni'trJl,  a.  [neutral,  French.]-].  Indif- 

fire^nt;  not  engaged  on  either  side.— 2.  Neither  good 

nor   bad.  ])nvies.—3.   Neither  acid    nor  alkaline. 

Arbidhiiol. 
NEU'TRAL,  ni'trjl,  s.    One  who  does  not  act  nor 

engage  on  cither  side.  Racmi. 
NEi;TR.\'LITV,nu-tiiri-ti,s.[neutrfllit^,French.] 

— l.A  state  of  indifierence,  of  neither  friendship 

nor  hostility.  AiUlison.—2.  A    state  lielween  good 

and  evil.  Dunne. 
NEU'TRAILY,  ni-tral'i,  ail.  [fi-om  neuual.]  Indif- 

fcrenti). 
NEW,  ui,  a.    [n„-wyd,    Welsh;  neop,   Saxon;  neuf, 

French.]—!.  Not  old;   fresh.    Burnet.— 2.  Modern; 

not  ancient.  Temple.— 3.  Not   antiquated;  having 

the   effect  of  novelty.  Pope.— 4.   Not    habituate^!. 

Hooker.— 5.  Renovated;  repaired  so  as  to  recover 

the  first   state.  Bacon.— 6.  Fresh  after  any  thing. 

Dryden.— 7.  Not  of  ancient  extraction.  Ai!ili.\<m. 
NEW,  ni,  ad.  Tliis  is  used  in  composition  (or  newly. 

Sidney.  Cvu-ley. 
NEWFA'NGLED,ii6-fAiig'gld,a.  [new  andfangle.] 

Formed  witii  vain  or  foolish  loveof  ni.Vflty. 
NEWFA'NGLEUNESS.  iiii-fing'gld-nis,  ^ 
NEWFA'NGLENESS,  ni-flng-gl-nis,       j'" 

[from  new  tiingled.]     Vain  and  foolish  love  of  no- 
velty. Sidneys 
NE'WEL,  ni'il,  s.— !.  The  compass   round  which 

the  staircase  is  carried.    Bacon.— 2.  Novelty.  S/ten- 

ser. 
NK'WING,  nfc'lng,  s.  Y'esf.  Ainswort/i, 
NE'WLY,  ni'li,   ad.    [from   new.]  Freshly;   lately. 

NE'WNESS,nA'iiis,  t,  [from  new.]  Freshness;  late- 
ness; novelty;  recentiiess;  state  ot  being  new.  Sid- 
net/.  South. 

NEWS,  niizv,  s.  Without  the  singular.  [Iix>m  new; 
iiouvellts.  French.]—!.  Fresh  accnmntof  any  thing. 
/fV;//fr.— 2.  PajK-rs  which  give  an  account  of  the 
transactions  ol  the  pivsent  times.  Pope. 

NE'Wh-MONGEH.  ndze'miing^gir,  s.  [news  and 
monger.]  One  whose  employment  is  to  hear  and  to 
tell  news.  Shaks. 

NEW'l",  niic,  s.  [newt  is  supposed  by  Skinner  to  be 
contracted  from  an  cvet.l  Eft;  small  liuixl, 
Sbaks. 

NEW-YEARVGIFT,  nA-yirz-glft,  a.  Present  made 
on  the  first  thiy  ol  the  year.  Siillingferl. 

NEXT,  nikst,  a.  [nexr,  SiLxoii.]— 1.  Nearest  in 
place.  B<icun.—2.  Nearest  in  any  gradation.  Claren  • 
don. 

NEXT,  nikst,  ad.  At  the  time  or  turn  imniedialcly 
succeeding.  Addison. 

NI'ASj  nl'ls,  s.  [niais,  French.!  Simple,  silly,  and 
foolish.  Bailey. 
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NIB  nib,  s.  [nebbe,  Dutch.]— 1-  T''*"  I''"  °''  ^''^  "'  ^ 

Ijinl.— 2.  The  point  of  a  pen.  Dnham. 
NI'PUED.  iilb'lKl. a.  r'''iitii  nib.]     HavinK  a  i!il>. 
To  N'I'BBLE,  nlb'hl,  v.  a.  [t'n.m  nili.  thi-  beak  or 
inoiiUi.^— 1.  T"   bi'.e  by  lit  lie   at   a    tiine;^o  e.it 
sUiwly.  .V/i/iAv.    Clcavcland.—2.  To   bite  as   B  fish 
does  ilie  b:iil.  C-rnj. 
To  Nl'BHI.E,  nlh'!.l,v.  ii.-l.  To  btte  at.  Slifiks.—2. 

To  carp  m:  to  fin  !  fiiult  with.  Tiltufson. 
KI'BBLER.  nlb'blftr,  s.   [tVoiji   nibble.]    One  that 

bitt^  b\  little  at  a  time. 
NICE,  nUe,  a.  [nepe,  Sa\on,  soft.]— 1.  Accurate  in 
iuiltcnient  to  minute  exactness.  It  is  often  >isi'(l  to 
express  a  ciilpa!>U-  tlelieacy.   Sidncy.~2.   Scrupu- 
lously and  minutely  cautious.  S.'mki.—S,  Fastidious; 
sfiuep.niish.  ilRfto.'!.— 4  Easily  injuretU  delicate.— 5. 
Foiinetl   with  minute  exactness.  AMison.—6.  Re- 
fined. Milt  7i. 
NI'CELY,  nis-'li.  ai'.   [from  nice.]— 1.  Accurately; 
minutely;  scupiilouslv.- 2.  Delic;;tPly.    Atterbiinj. 
NI'CENESS.  nke'n?s,  s.  [tVom  nie.  .]—l.  Accuracy; 
minute  exactness.  Drydfi  —2.  Supei-fluous  delicacy 
or  exactni  ss.   Sirlncij. 
Nl'CETY,  nl'si-te,  s.  [from  nice.]— 1.  Minute  accu- 
racy. Pn(i<:—2.  Accurate  performance.   Adii'svn. 
3.  Fastidious  delicccy;  squeamisbness — 4.  Minute 
obstn-ation;   punctilious  discriniination;    suhtilty. 
Locke.— S.  Delicate    >naiiagcment;  cautious   treat- 
inent.  S'u'/'V.— 6.  T<;rt"eminatesoftneSs.—7.  Niceties  in 
in  t!ie  plural,  dainties  or  delicacies  in  eating:. 
Nl'CHAR,  nl'kJr,s.     A  plant.  3/.'V/p;-. 
Jf/CWE,  nitsh,  s.   [Freneb]     A  hollow   in  which  a 
■  statue  may  he  placid.  /i'ur^oTi. 
NICK,nlk,  s.   [iiicke,  Teutonick,  the  twmk.ing  ot 
an  eye.]— 1.  Exact  pninf  of  time  at  wliich  there  is 
necessity   or  convenience.     Suck-liHg.—i.  A  notch 
cut  in  any  thing.— 3.  A  score;  a  reckoning.  Sliaks. 
—4.  A  winning  throw.  Prior. 
To  NICK,n?k.  v.  a.  [fron>  the  noun.]-!.  To  hit;  to 
touch  luckily;  to  pertorin  by  slight  arpiict.  Wi/r/i- 
/„.„j._2.To  cut  »n  nicks  or  notches.  S/inks.—3.   lo 
suit;  as  tallies  cut  in  nicks.  Camrkn.—i.  To  defeat 
or  cozen.  Shnl-^.  .  —   -,      . 

NIGKN  A'ME,  nlk'nAme,  s.  [nom  de  nique,  Fr.]     A 
'   name  »vm  in  sco  f  or  contempt.  Ban  J<M.^on. 
T»  NtCKNA'ME,  nlk'nime,  v;  a.     To  call  by  an 

on;)robrioiis  appell:>tion.  lienhnm.         ,  ,^      .  , 
Til  Nl'CTATE,nlk'tite,  v.  a.  [nicto,  Lat.]  To  wmk. 

KIDE,  nide, s.  [nidus,  Latin.]     A  brood;  as,  a  iiide  of 

Nl'DGBT,  nld'jlt,  s.    [corrupted  trom  nithmg  or 
nidinjr.]     A  dastard,  ff-f ''j"-,  .  .  . ...     ^. 

MnlFICA'TION,  i,1<l.i-;e-ki.'shfln.  s.    [nidificatio, 
"  Latin.)     The  act  of  building  nests.  Dcr/ianu 
Nl'UlNO,  nliKing,  a.   [from  ni»,  Saxon,  viltiiess.] 
Mdmg,  an  old  English  woi-d  signifying  ahiect,  base- 
minded;  cowjir<i.  Cinrw,  . 
NI  00'ROUa,n!d-tVrfis,  a.  [nidoreux,  Fr.  Irom  indor, 
I/itin.]  Hesenibling  the  smell  or  taste  of  i-oasted  tat. 

NT'>OHO'Sl'l'V,  iitil-6-r&>'4-te,  s.  [from  nidorous.] 
Eructat'on  with  the  state  of  undigestetl  roast- 
meat.    VltyCT.  .,,,,  r-,1  T.T 

NinULA'nON,nW-jft-li'!Hftn,  s.  [i.idulor.  Lat.] 
The  time  of  ivMuaining  in  the  nest.  Brwtoii. 

NIECE, nWse,  s.  [ni<  ce. niuiice,  French:  neptis,  Lat.] 
The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister    IVnller. 

Nl'GGAKD, nl^y'gfii-d,*. [ninggr,lslandi';k.]  A  miser; 
a  cuvmudgeiin.  Sidney.  .  . 

Nl'GGAKD.  nti,''gaitl.  a.  Sordid;  avaricious;  parsi- 
monious. Ihii'H-n.  Slinks. 

To  NI'GGAKIJ,  nlg'gflrd,  -a.  [trom  the  noun.]  To 
stint.  Shiika.  '  „  , .   '         .         , , 

Nl'GGAKDlSH,  nii^'gfti-d-lsb,  a.  [from  niggajnl.] 
Havingsomedispo.inonioiivarlce.  _ 

NI'GGAIlDLINKb.S.  ntg'gftitl-li-nfes,  s.  [from  nig- 
tr-iixllv  1     Avarice;  sordid  parsimony.  Addnvn. 

Nl'GGARDLY.  nlg'ni^i^M^  a.  [from  niggard.]  Ava- 
ricious; sordid  Iv  parsiniuuions.  H'lll.  Sidnnj. 

Nl'GGAKDLY.n1g'g6ril-l4,  ad.  Sparmgly;  parsimo- 

n"gGARDNESS,  nig'gxVil.nJs,  s.  [from  niggard.] 
A ••arice;  sordid  pari.imon\.  ^^iriwv. 


NIGH,  ill,  prep,  [nyh,  Saxon.]    Atiio  great  distance 

from.  Garih. 
NIGH,  ni,ad.— ].  Not  at  a  great  distance.  Jolm.—1. 

To  tak-  a  placi-  n.-nr.  Miiio'i. 
NIGH.ni,a  — 1.  Near;  not dist;int; not  remote.  Prior. 

—2.  Allied  clostly'by  blood.  Knnlles. 
To  NIGH,  nl  v.  n.'Cfn'un  the  particle.]  To  approach; 

to  advance:  to  draw  near.  S/jriiser. 
NI'GHLY,  ni'lj.ad.  [;i-om  nigh  the  adjective]  Near- 
ly; within  a  little.  Locke. 
NI'GHNESS,    ni'nSs,  s.      [fi'oni   nigh.]     Nearness;' 

proximity. 
NIGHT,  nhe,  s.  [nauts,  Gothiek:  niht.  Saxon.]  The 
time  of  darkn(  ss;  the  time  from  si'.n-set  to  sun-risi-. 
ShriK.t.  Cras/imv. 
To-night,  lo-nite,  adverUally.    In  this  night;  at 

thi<  night.  Jn.ilmn. 
NIGH  TBI/ A'WLER,  nite'briwl-ar,  s.  [night  and 
brawl  r.]  One  who  raisi»  disturbances  in  the  night. 
Shakn. 
Nl'GHTCAP,  nlte'kap,  s.  [night  and  cap.]     A  cap 

worn  in  bed,  or  in  undr-  ss.  Swif'. 
NI'GHTCROW,  nhe'kro.  s.  [night  and  crow.]     A 

l)ird  that  cries  in  tli-:  nix'it.  SJiaf.v. 
NI'GHTDEAV,  nhe'di,  s.    [night  and  dtw.]     Dew 

thnt  \vf  ts  the  ground  in  the  night.  Drydeiu 
NI'GHTDOG,  nite'dog,  s.  [night  :ind  dog.]     A  dog 

that  hunts  in  the  i  iglit.  S/iaks. 
Nl'GHTDKESS,  nlte'drjs,  s.    The   dress  worti  at 

nieht. 
Nl'GHTFD.  iiile'fd,  a.    [from  nitlit.]    Darkened; 

eloud'il;  bl:.ck.  S/iuk% 
N!  GHT-FAl.L,  niteTJlll,  s.    The  close  of  the  day. 
NI'G'ITFARING,  nhe'fi-ring,  s.   [night  aiid  fare.] 

Travelling  in  the  nifjht.  Gai/. 
NI'GHTFIKE.  nite'tive,  s.   [night  and  fire.]  ;  .Iguis 

fntuos;  "\Vi!!-a->^'isi).  Berfterl. 
NlMiHTFLY,  nite'lli.  s.  [night  and  fly.]  -  Aloth  that 

tlies  in  the  night,  S,',r,ks. 
NI'GHTFOUNDERED,  nite-foin'dflnl,  s.     [from 
nl^ht   and  founder.]      Lost    or   distifssed  in  the 
night. 
NI'GHTGOAVN,  nlte'gjfin,  s.  [night  and.gown.]    A 

loose  gown  used  for  an  undress.  PoJm: 
NI'GH  IHAG,  nite'hag,  «•  ["ifebt  and  hag.]    Witch 

supposed  to  winder  in  'he  night.  MiJion. 
NI'GHTINGALE,  nhe'tin-gile.  s.  [from  night  and 
l^alan,  Saxon,  to  sing.]— 1.  A  sm-ll  bird  thai  sings  in 
the  night    with    remarkable    melody;    PhiUiiocl. 
Skpk.f,—2,  A  word  of  endearment.  Sliciks. 
N  I'GHTLY,  mte'le,  ad.   [from  night.]—!.  By  night. 

Addixori.—2.  Kvery  night.  Shaki.     . 
NI'GH  TLY,  nlte'li.a.  [from  night.]  Done  by  night; 

acting  hv  night.  Drydnn. 
NI'GH  TM  AN,  nhe'mitn,  s.  [night  and  man.]    One 

who  carries  awa;  oi-dui-e  in  the  night. 
Nl'GHTJIARE,  nUe'mare,  s.  [ni»,bt,and  according 
to  TemJ>le,  mara,  a  spiiit.]     A  morbid  oppression  in 
the  niglit,  ifceuihling  Uie  pressure  of  weight  upon 
thi"  breast.  Arbiit/mot. 
NI'GH  I'PIECE,  nite'piise.s.  [night  and  piece.]    A 
picture  so  coloiiiwl  as  to  be  supposed  seen  by  can- 
die  liivht.  Addinw. 
NI'GHTRAII.,  nke'rile,  s.  [night  and  pe^l,  Saxon, 
a  gown.]     A  loose  cover  thrown  over  the  dress  at 
night.  Addi.foii. 
NrGHTRAVEN,  nite-r\'vn,  s.    [night  iuid  raven.] 
A  bird  supposed  ot  ill  omen,  that  cries  loud  in  the 
niglit.  S'KHscr. 
Nl'GH'rRULK,  nlte'r6le,  s.  [night  and  rule.]    A  tu- 
mult in  the  night.  S/iakt. 
NI'GHTSHADE,nite'shide,s.  [luht:  rcat)a,  Saxon.] 
A  plant  of  two  kinds,  common  and  deadly  night- 
shade. Miller. 
NI'GH  rsHlMlNCi,    nite'shi-ning,  a.     Lnie'it   and 

sliine.]     Shewing    lightness  in  the  night. 
Nl'GHTWALK,  iiile'wJk,    s.    [night   and    walk.] 

Wall;  in  the  niTht. 
NI'GH  rWALKEH,nlte'wftk'dr,s.[nigbt  and  walk.] 
One  who  roves  in  the  night  u|>on  ill  designs.  A^ 

NrGHT-WANDEBKR,   nlte'wftn-dfii-.i\r,  s.    One 
that  "wnders  by  night.  MiHon. 
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M'GiriW  A  RULING,  ii'it  -wArb'liiijr,  a.  [iii(,'litaiu\ 

wMvble.'l     Siii^iii^  ill  t'lf  iiiK;lit.  Mil/un. 
Nl'GHTWARU.   iilte'wArd,  :i.    [imkIu  and   ward.] 

ApproncliiiiK  lowanl  iiiglil.  Milton. 
Nl'GHJWATCH,  iilte'wotili,  s.  [nijclic  nml  wiitcli.] 

A  period  urtlie  iiiglit  asilistiiigiiisliid  by  cbuiige  of 

ibe  watch.  Psalns. 
XKiU'KSCKNT,  iil-g-rSs'sJiit,  a.  [iiigrescens,  Latin.] 

Growiiifi;  black. 
MGBIKICATION.nlff-i-i-fi.kiM.iln,  s.  [nigci-  nnd 

lUvio,  Lai.]     'rhc  act  of  making  black. 
MHILITY,nl-l!i/(^-li,  s.  [iiiliilitt:-,  l-r.  niliilum,  Lat.] 

Niitbingnt'Ks.  ffnth: 
7'oNILL,  nil,  v.  a.  [from  nt  will.]     Not  to  will;  to 

refuse.  lien  Junnun. 
NILL,  nil,  s.     The  shining  sparks  of  brass  in  trj-ing 

and  melting  the  ore. 
To  Nl.M.  nlm,  v.  a.   [nenien,  Dutch,  to  take.]     To 

steal.  Hiitl,  las. 
Xl'MHLE,  nim'bl,  a.    [!iom   nim.]     Quick;   active; 

ready;  speedy;  KvcIt;  e\peditioUs.  Spenser. 
NI'MBLK-FOOTKD,  njni'bl-f66i-id,  a.  [from  nimble 

^iiid  fcmi.]     Scaniperintj.  Slmks. 
Nl'.MBLENE.SS,  nim'bl-nis,  [from  nimble.]    Quick- 
ness; activity;  .speed.  Huokcr. 
Nl'.MBLEWiTTED,  nim'bl-\vlt.t?d,  a.  [nimble  and 

wit.]     Quick;  e4:ger  to  speak.  Bacon' 
NI'MBLV,  nim'bl^,   ad.   [from   nimble.]     Quickly; 

speedilv;  acti^elv•  Dnx'kv.  Boijl: 
Nl'MBLESS,  ulni'lJs,s.    Nimbleness.  S/x'nsei: 
NI'MIEIY,  nl-mi'4-ti,  s.    [nimietas,  school  Latin.] 

The  state  or  being  too  much. 
Nl'MMEK,  nlm'mgr,  s.  [from  nim.]     A  thief;  n  pil- 
ferer. 
Nl'NCOiMPOOP,  nln'k5m-p66j>,  s.    [corruption   of 

the  Latin,  non  compos.]     A  fool;  a  irifler.  AildLion. 
NINE,  nine,   s.    [nijon,  Saxon.]    One    more   than 

eight. 
NINE,  nine,  s.  [In   poetick  style.]     The  muses,  so 

called  from  their  number. 
NI'NEI'OLU,  nine'fAld,  s.    [nine  and   fold.]    Nine 

limes. 
NI'NE-MEN'S  MOH'RIS,  nine'm?n7.-miJr'rls,  s.    A 

sort  of  game  played  at  by  the  midland  rusticks,and 

accurately  described  by  Mr.   Alchorne   in   a  note 

to  the  following  line. 
The  nine-men'' i'  7norris  is  fill'd  up  with  mud.  Shaks. 

Mid.  N,  Dream. 
NI'NEPINS,  nine'p'inz.,  s.    [nine  anJ  jiin.]     A  play 

wheru  nine  pieces  of  wood  are  set  upon  the  ground 

to  be  thrown  down  by  a  bowl,  fcach. 
Nl'NESCORE,  nine'skore,a.  [nine  and  score.]  Nine 

times  twenty.  Addisun. 
Nl'NETEEN,  nlne'li^n,  a.  [nljontyne,  Sax.]  Nine 

and  t  II. 
Nl'NETEEN TH.  nlne-tiiiirt.a.  [msonteiSa,  Sax.] 

The  oixlinal    of   nineteen;    the    ninth    after   the 

t>  nil>. 
NI'NE  TIETH,  nine'tW<A,  a.  [hunOnisonreoxotta, 

Saxon.]     The  tenth  nine  times  told. 
NI'NETY,  nine'ti,  a.  [hunenijontis,   Sax.]     Nine 

times  ten 
NINTH,  nluM,  a.   [nejoKa,   Saxon.]     That  v(hich 

precedes  ;lie  tenth.  Brown. 
Nl'NNY,  nlii'n^,  s.   [ninno,   a   child,  Spanish.]     A 

foul;  a  siinplelim.  Swifi. 
NI'NNYHAMMEK,  nii'i'ni-ham-mftr,  s.    [from  nin- 
ny.]    A  simpleton.  Addison. 
To  NIP,  nip,  V.  a.  [nijpen,  IJutch.]— 1.  'I'o  pinch  off 

with  the  nail;  toliite  with  the  teeth.   Bacon.— 2.  To 

cut  olf  by  any   slight    means.     Mortimer.— 3.  To 

blast;  to  deslixiy  before  full  growth.— I.  To  pinch 

as  frost.   Slinks.— 5.   To  vex;  to   bite.  Spniter. — 6. 

To  satirise;  to  ridicule;  to  taunt  sarcastically.    As- 

e/iani. 
NIP,  nip,  s.   [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  pinch  with  the 

nails  or  teeth.   Asehnm.—2.  A  small  cut.  Sliaks.—3, 

A  blast.  S/e/inei/.—A.  A  taunt;  a  sarcasm. 
Nl'PPER,  nip'pftr,  s.  [from  nip.]     .\  satirist.     At- 

c/iam. 
NI'PPF.RS,  nlp'pdrz,  s.    [from    nip.J     Small   pin- 
cers. 
NI'PPINGLY,  nlp'plng-li,  ad.   [from  nip.]    With 

bUtcr  sareaim. 
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NI'l'l'LK,  uip'pl,  s.    [iiypele,  S.oxoii.]— h  Ihe  teat> 
tile  dug.  Haij.—2.  The  orifice  at  wTiich  any  aairaal.. 
liquor  is  sep»  rated.  Derh'ini, 
NI'PPLKWORT,  ir(p'pl-wflrt,5.  [1nni|isana,  Latin.] 
A  weed. 

NISI  rUIUS,  ni'si-pri'fls,  J.  [Inlaw.]  A  judicial 
writ,  which  lies  in  case  where  the  inquest  is  panel- 
led, and  returned. hefoit;  the  justices  of  the  hunk; 
the  one  party  or  the  other  making  petition  to  have 
this  writ  for  the  ease  of  their  country'.  It  is  so 
called  from  the  first  words  of  the  writ,  iiisi  aJiulS 
lidcjii  Incmn  pritis  venerinl. 

NIT,  nlf,  s.  [hnicu  Saxon.]  The  egg  of  a  louse, 
l)er)imn. 

NVTENCY,  ni'tJn-si,  s.  [nitentia,  Lat.]— 1.  Lnstrej 
clear  brightness.— 2.  [From  niior,  I-:>t.]  Endeavour; 
si)ring;  effort  struggle.  Boyle, 

NI'THING,  ni'^Alng,  s.  A.  coward,  dastanl,  poK 
troon. 

NI'TID,  nlt'tld,  a.  [nitidus,  Latin.]  Bright;  shining} 
lustrous.  Botjle. 

NI'TRE,  ni'tftr,  s.  [nitre,  Fr.  nitrum,  Latin.]  Vitre 
orsalt-petre  is  a  cr)stalline,  pellucid,  whitish  sub- 
stance, of  an  acrid  and  bitterish  taste,  impressing  a 
pet  uliav  sense  of  coldness  upon  the  tongue.  This 
salt  affords,  by  fire,  an  acrid  spirit,  capable  of  dis- 
solving almost  every  thing,  yet  manifests  no  sign 
of  it  in  its  crude  state.  Nitre  is  naturally  blended 
in  jiartidps  in  earths,  as  the  particles  of  metals  in 
their  ores.  'I'he  eai  i  h  from  which  nitre  is  made,  in 
Persia,  is  a  kind  ofyellowish  marl  found  in  the  bare 
cliffs  exposed  to  the  northern  and  eastern  winds> 
From  this  marl  the  salt  is  separated  by  water. 
Earths  of  whatever  kind,  moistened  by  the  dung 
.■ind  execrenient  of  animals,  frequently  affoixl  nitre, 
oil  be-ing  thrown  into  water  and  boiled.  In  France, 
they  make  it  from  old  inoinar  and  plaister.  A  nia- 
nufactor)'  ot  nitre  might  be  establishctl  in  England. 
The  nitrum  or  nitre  of  the  ancients  is  a  salt,  ex- 
tremely different  from  our  nitre,  and  fttnn  all 
other  native  salts;  being  a  fixed  alkali. 

Nl'TROUS,nl'trils,a.  fnitreux,  Fr.  from  nitre.]  Im- 
pregnate  I  with  nitre.  Blnckwore. 

NT'TRY,  ni'trJ,  a.  [from  nitre.]  Nitrous.  Gaij. 

NI'T  TILY,  nit't4-lj,  ad.  [Ironi  nitty.]  Lousily. 
Hainvnrd. 

NI'T'I'Y.  nlt'ti,  a.  [from  nit.]  Abounding  xviih  the 
eggs  of  I  i.e. 

Nl'VAL,  nl'val,  a.  [nivalis,  Latin.]  Abounding  witli 
snow.  Dirt. 

NI'VEOUS,  n!»'4-fis,  a.  [niveus,  Latin.]  Suovvy. 
Broken. 

NI'ZY.  nl'zj,  s.    A  dunce;  a  simpleton. 

NO,  n6,  ad.  [na,  Saxon.]—!.  The  woril  of  refusal. 
(alumy.—2.  The  word  of  denial.  Bacon.— i.  It 
sometimes  strengthens  a foUowing  negiilive,  no.not. 
Hnller. 

NO,  no,  a.— 1.  Not  any;  none.— 2.  .Vu  Ofir;  none;  not 
»n\  one.  Snialridge. 

To  NOBI'LITATE,  no-bll'lJ-tito.  v.  a.  [nobiliCts 
Latin.]     To  make  noble. 

NOIU'LlTV,  nn-bll'l4-ti,  s.  [nobilitas,  I«-itiii.]-l. 
Antiquity  ol  family  Joined  with  riches.  Dnjdtm.—i, 
Hank  or  dignity  of  several  degrees,  conferred  by 
sovereigns,  ynbilitij  in  England  is  extended  to  five 
ranks;  duke, marquis, earl, discount,  Iwrnn. — 3.'11io 
I)ersons  of  high  rank.  S/iaks. — 4.  Dignity;  gnindeur; 
greatness.  Sidnni, 

NO'BLE,  nA'bl,  a."[nol)lo,  Fr.  nobili.,  Latin.]— I.  Of 
!>n  ancient  and  splendid  family. — '2.  Exulted  to  u 
rank  above  cmomonalty.— 5.  Grc-at;  worthy;  illus- 
trious. Milton.— A.  Exalteil;  elevated;  sublime.  Dry- 
rfrn.— S.  iMngnificeiit;  stately.— 6.  Free;  geiiei-ousj 
liberal.— 7.  Principal;  capital:  as,  t/ie  heant  is  one  of 
tlie  noble  fintts. 

NO'BLE,  no'bl.  s.— 1.  One  of  high  rank.  i)nf0«.-2. 
A  coin  nitcl  at  si\  shillings  and  eight  pence.  ( v.ii- 
rfffl.  Bacon. 

NO'BLE  //rcneor/, no'bl,  s.  [hepatic*.!     A  plant. 

NCBLEMAN,  no'bl-maii.  s.  [noble  and  man.]  One 
who  is  ennobled,  l-r'/den. 

NCBLENESS,  ni'hi-nis.s.  [from  noble.]— I- f-i*"'- 
noss;  woilli;dignily;  r.iagnaniniiiy.  Shnkx.  Tay'n:  ■ 
—2.  Splendour  of  descent. 

(V) 
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VOBLE'SS,  no'bliss,  s.  [noblesse,  Fr.]— 1.  Nobility.  I 
This  woi-d  is  not  now  used.— 2.  Dipiit) ;  Rivatness.  1 
BniJo/uofl.— 3.  Noblt-men  rolkclivcly.  Shaks. 
XCyBLY,  no'bli,  :i<l.  [fioni  noble.]—!.  Ot  ancient  ami 
splcnrfid  extraction.— 2.Gveatly;  illustriously.  S/ink.s. 
—3.  Grandly;  splendidly.  S/iaks. 
NO'HODY,  ni'b5d-i,  s.  [no  and  body.]  No  one;  not 

any  one.  Clarendon. 
NO'CF.N'l",  ni'sent,  a.  [noctns,  Latin.]— 1.  Guilty; 

criminal.  Bttcon.—i.  Hurtful;  mischievous.  MUt. 
NOCK,  nok,  s,  [noehia,  Italian.]—!.  A  slit;  a  nick;  a 

notch.— 2.  The  fundament.  Hudibras. 

NOC  rA'>fI3L'LO,n6k-l4ni'bil-10,  s.  [nox  and  ambu- 

lo.  Lai.]     One  who  w.-ilks  in  his  sleep.  Arbuthjiot. 

NOCTrDIAL,n3k-tid'yai,  or  nok-tld'.i44l,  a.  [noc- 

tis  and  dies,  Latin.]  Comliiising  a  night  and  a  day. 

tfolder.  .      ,     ,    , 

NOClT'f  EROUS,  nok-tlf'fi-rfis,  a.   [nox  and  lero, 

Lat.]     Bringing  night.  ,  ,  ^     ^ 
NOCTI'VAGANT,  ii6k-tiT'va-gant,  a.  [noctivagus, 

Lat.]    Wandering  in  the  night. 
KO'CTUARY,  «6k'tshft-l-rJ,  s.  [from  noctis,  Latin.] 

An  account  of  what  passes  by  night.    Spectator. 
^■0'(•TUUN,  nok'tflrn.  s-  [nocturne,  Fr.  noctumus, 
La!.]  An  offlie  of  devotion  performed  in  the  night. 
St:  llfm;  fleet. 
NOCTU'UNAL.  nok-tfir'nal,  a.   [noctunnis,    Lat.] 

Nichfly;  done  or  doing  by  night.  Drtjden. 
NOCTU'KNAL,  nok-tfir'nal,  s.  An   instrument  by 

which  observations  are  made  in  the  night. 
To  NOD,  nod,  v.  a.  [Of  uncertain  derivation.]— 1.  To 
decline  the  head  with  a  quick  motion.  Shaks.— 2. 
To  pay  a    sliglit  bow.  S/inks.—3.  To  bend  down- 
wa;d  witliquiek  motion.— 4.  To  be  drowsy.  Add. 
NOD,  nod,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  quick  declina- 
tion of  the  head.  Loch:— 2.  A  quick  declination. 
Shaks.— 3.  The  motion  <.f  the  head  ni  drowsiness.— 
4.  A  slight  obeisance.  .SV.'«itoi. 
NODA'TION,  no-<'i'shan,  s-  [from  nodo, Latin.]  The 

act  of  making  knots. 
NO'DDER,  nod'diir,  s.  [from  nod.]  One  who  makes 

iimls.  Pope.  . 

NO'DDLE,noil'dl,  s.  [hnol,  Sa^on.]  A  bead,  in  con- 
tempt. Ben  Jonson.    St Hliiigjifct. 
NO'DDY,n6ddi,  s.  [from  nsudin,  French.]    A  sim- 
pleton; an  idiot.  L' Estrange. 
NODE,  nbdr,  s.  [nodus,  Latin.]— 1.    A  knot;  a  knob. 
—2.  A  swelling  on  the  bone.  lf%veniari.—3.    An  in- 
tersection.   H  rider. 
HODO'Sn  Y,  nh-A&s'sh-ti,  s.  [from  iiodosus,  Lat.] 

Complication;  knot,    hrinvn. 
NO'DOUS,  ni'dfls,  a.  [nodosus,  Lat.]  Knotty;  lull  of 

knots.    Broiin. 
NO'DULE,  iidd'jfile,  s.  [nodulus,  I>atin.]    A   small 

lumji.     Jfooduard. 
N0'GGEN,n6g'gln,  a.  Hard;  rough;  harsh.  Est  ape 

of  King  Charles. 
NOG'GIN,  nSg'gin,  s.  [iiossel,  German.]     A  small 

intig.    Arhtiilinot. 
■NOG'GING,  nSg'gIng,  s.  [In  building.]  A  jiartition 
framed  of  timber  scantlings,  with  the  interstices  fill- 
ed up  by  bricks. 
XOI'AXCE,  iiA^'dnse,   s.   [See  ANNOUNCE.]  Mis- 
chief; inconviiiience.    Shaks. 
To  NOIE,   n&4,  v.  n.  To  annoy.    An  old  word  disns. 

ed.    Tussf  r. 
NOI'ER,  iiAi'ftr,  s.  [from  noie.]  One  who  annoys. 
NOrOUS,  nii'fii,  a.  [noioso.  Italian.]  Hurtful;  mis- 
chievous.   Spenser. 
NOISE,  noi/e.  s.  [noise.  French.]- 1.  Any  kind  of 
sound.    Bacnyi.-I.   Outcry;  clamour;   boasting  or 


impi.rtunate  talk.  Baker.— 3.  Occasion  of  talk.  Add. 
Ta  NOISE,  nit'/^',  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  'I'o  sound 

loud .    Milton. 
To  NOISE,  iiiize,  \.  a.   To  spread  by  rumour,  or  re- 

iKirt.    Luke.  IVulton.  Benthy. 
^orSEFL'L,   niize'ldl,  a.  [noise  and  fidl.]  Loud; 

clamorous.    Dnjdai. 
NOrSEIJiSS,  n647.e'l5s,a.  [from  noise.]  Silent  with- 

out  sound. 
NOrsiNESS,niI>e'r.i-nes,s.  [from  noisy.]  Loudness  of 

TSOrSE>lAKER,u^i'''"'*-''8'"*'t""'"  """^ roaJs  'O 
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NOrSOME,  n&^'sAiii,  a.  [noioso,  Italian.]— 1.   Nox' 
ions;  mischievous;  unwholesome.— 2.  Offensive;  dis* 
gustilig.     .S!hr:ks. 
NOI'SOMELY,  n64'sfim-lJ,  ad.  [from  noisome.]  With 

a  foetid  stench;  with  an  infectious  steam. 
NOI'bOMENESS,  nAi'sfini-n&s,  s.  [from  noisome.^ 

Aptness  to  disgust;  ofl'ensiveness.    Sorilh. 
NO'ISY,  nbk'Th,  a.  [from  noise.]—!.  Sounding  loud 

— 2.  Clamorous;  turbulent.    Smith. 
NOLL,  uole,  s.  [biiol,  Snxon.]    A  head;  a  noddle. 

Shaks. 
NtJ'LI  me  tangere,    iio-l5.mi-t3n'j?r-i,    [Lat.]—]. 

Kind  of  cancei-ous  swelling.— 2.  A  plant.  Mart. 
NOLl'TION.  n&-llsh'fln,  s.  [nolitio,  Lat.]  Unwilling- 
ness.   Hale. 
NO'MBLKS,  nfim'blz.  s.  'I'he  entrails  of  a  deer. 
NOMENCLA'TOR,  n&m-hi-Mk'iiir,  s.  [Lat.  nomen- 
clateur,   Fr.]  One  who  calls  things  or  persons  by 
their  proper  names.    Addison. 
NOMENCLA'TURE,  Ii6ni.?n-kl4'tsliftre,  s.  [nomen- 
clature. Fr.  nomenclature.  Lat.] — l.  The  act  of  na- 
ming. Bacon.— 2.  A  vocabtilBry;adictionary.i}rOK7p. 
NO'MINAL,  noni'mi-nSl,  a.  [nominalis,  Latin.]  lle- 

tining  to  names  rather  than  to  things.  Locke. 
NOM'INALIST,  n3m'mi-n31-lst,  s.  Oneofa  certain 

sect  of  seliolastick  philosophers.     Heid. 
NO'MINALLY,  noni'mi  nft:-!4,  ad.  [from  nominal.] 

By  name;  titularly. 
To  NO'MINATE,n6m'mi-nite,  v.  a.  [nonilno,  Lat.] 
—1.  To  name;  to  nicnlie.n  by  name.  H'ofton.—2.  To 
entitle.  Spenser.— 3.  To   set  down;  to  appoint  by 
name.   Shaks. 
NO'MINATELY,  n8ni'm4-nite-U,  [from  DomiDatc.] 

Partictilarly.  Spelman. 
NOMINA'TION,  n8m-m^-ni'shfln,  s.   [nomination, 
Fr.  from  nominate.] — 1.  The  act  of  nientitining  by 
name.  lFottoii.—2.  The  power  of  appointing.  Cla- 
rendon. 
NO'MINATIVE,  n3m'nii-ni-tiv,  s.  [noniinatif,  Fr.] 
1.  The  case  that  primarily  designates  the  name  of 
any  tiling.— 2.  Denoting  (in  Grammar)  the  princi- 
pal case. 
NOM'INOR,  n6m-mj-nfir.  s.  [Lat.  noinen,  a  name.] 

One  chosen  oraj)pvopria(i"d  to  nominate.  Black. 
NON,  non.  [Liitin.]  Not.  It  is  never  used  separatel)-, 
Iiut  sonieliiues  prelixetl  to  words  with  a  negative 
power. 
NO'NACiE,  non'idje.  s.   [non   and  age.]  Minority;. 

time  of  life  lietbre  legal  matiiritv.  Hale. 
NON-ATTF.'N'DANCF,  ndn-at-tJn'dSnse,  s.    The 
-    not  pviiig  personal  attendance.  Marqtiis  of  Hal. 
NONCE,  iifinse,  s.  [The  original  of  this  word  is  un- 
certain.] Purpose:  intent;  design.  Cleavclund. 
NON-CLAIM,  ndn-flinip,  s.  Pn  law.]  'J'lie  omission 
or  neglect  of  hini  that  ought  to  challenge  his  right 
within  a  limited  time.    Termes  de  la  Ley. 
NON-COMrLl'ANCF,  non-kom-pli'anse,  s.  Refusal 

to  complv  with  any  reriiiest. ^Mnrgur.v of  Halifn.v. 
NONCONFO'RMITY,  iion-kon-for'nii-ti,  s.     [non 
and  conformity.]— I.  Refusal  of  compliance.  Halts. 
—2.  Refusal  to  join  the  established  religion.  Sout/i. 
NONCONFO'RMIST.  non-kon-form'isl,  s.  [non  and 
conformist.]  One  who  refuses  to  .join  the  establish-, 
ed  worship.  Swift. 
NON-DESCRIP'T,  noiwlfs-krlpt',  s,  [from  non  ami 
descriptus,  I-at.]  Any  natural  production  that  has 
not  been  described. 
NONE,  nftn,  a.  [ne  ane,  Saxon.]— 1.  Not  one.  Addi- 
son.— 2.  Not  any.  Fenton.—3.  Not  other.  Ccne.tis.~ 
4.  J/onew/' sometimes  signifies  only,  emphatically, 
net.  Psalms. 
NONE'NTlTy,non-?n'te-Le,  s.  [non  and  entity.]— 
1.  Nonexistence.  Benlley.—2.A  thing  not  existing. 
South.  1    ,      ,     , 

NONEXl'STENCE,  ii3n-eg-7.(s'tSnse,  s.  [non  and 
existence.]  Inexistence;  state  of  not  existing. 
Brcnvn.  ,     ,         ,      , ,  ,  , 

NON-EXPORTA'TION,  iion-SkspAi-tft'shfln.  s.    A 
failure  of  exportation;  a  suspension  of  exportation. 
NON-IMPORTATION,  ii6n-lm-por-fi'shan,  s.     A 
failure   of   importation;  a  suspension  of  importa- 
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iU-loiigiiig  to  tliose  wild  will  lint  swoiii'  alU'tvianfc 
to  the  lliinovci'iun  rumily.   Swi/i. 

TsONJU'UOK,  iiAii-j6'i-ftr,  s.  [Iioin  lion  and  juror, 
Lat.J  One  who  conceiving  .lamci  II.  unjustly  tie- 
posetl,  refuses  to  jweiir  allejjianee  to  tliose  who  ha>  e 
sticctatlt'd  liiin* 

NONNA'TUIIALS,  n3n-iiAt'tshiWaiz,  s.  [non-natu- 
raiia,  JLat.]  I'hysicians  reckon  these  to  be  six,  vi/.. 
air,  meat  and  drink,  sleep  and  watchine;,  motion 
and  rest,  reteniion  and  excretion,  and  the  passions 
of  the  mind.     Brown- 

NONPARE'IL,  noii-pa-rll',  s.  [iion  and  panil,  Fr.] 
— I.  Excellence  unequalled.  S/ieikt.~2.  A  kind  of 
apple. — 3.  Printers  letter  of  a  small  size,  on  which 
small  Bibles  and  Common  Prayi'rs  are  printed. 

NO'NPI.US,  nSiv'plAs.s.  [noil  and  plus,  Lai.]  Puzzk; 
imtbilitv  to  say  or  do  more.  S.'iit/i. 

To  NO'NPLUS,  uon'plfip,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
confound;  to  puz/.le.  Hwl'hraa.  South. 

N02>;HE'SIDKNCE,ii3ii-i&s',4  il&nse.,  s.  [non  and  re- 
sidence.] Failure  ofivsi.lence.  Swij'i. 

KONRE'SIDENT,  n6n-r^s'siKl^i)t,'s.  [non  and  re- 
sident.] One  who  negleeis  to  live  at  the  proper 
jilaci .    Swift. 

NONKE'SII)ENT,noii-rS.',i.d?nt,a.  Xot  residing  in 
the  most  rec|uisite  place. 

NON'REbl'STANT,  non-r^s-s1st'4nt,  a. Not  ri'sisting 
onpressicm.     Arbutlmut. 

KONUESl'STANCE,  n3n-ri-z!s'taiise.  s.  [non  and 
resistance.]  The  principle  of  not  oppusin;;  the 
kinc;  ready  o1>edlcnce  to  a  sui)eriour. 

XOXSA'NE,  ndn-  iiie',  a.  [non  saiius.  Lar.]  L'li- 
souiid.  binikxtune. 

>>0'NSENSE,  noil's? use,  s.  [nou  and  sense.]— 1.  Un- 
meaning or  ungrammatical  laiiguau;e. — 2.  I'riHes; 
things  of  no  importam  e. 

NON'SEN'SICAL.non-sJn'sJ-kil.a.  [from  nonsense.] 
Unmeaning;  foolish.  Ray. 

NONSE'NSR'AI.NESS,  n3ii-sco's^-kdl-n§s.  s.  [from 
nonsensical.]  Ungrammatical  jai'tcon. 

NONSO'LVENT,  ii6n-s3l'>Jnt.  s.  [non  and  sol- 
vent.] One  who  cannot  pav  his  (!el>ts. 

NONSOLU'TION,  noii-so-lA'shAn,  s.  [non  and  solu- 
tion.]  Failure  of  solution.  Bruoiiic. 

NONSPA'HING,  n6n-spa'r]ng,  a.  [non  and  sparing.] 
Merciless;  alUlestroyin^'.  S/tuki: 

NON'SUIT,  non'si'iie,  s.  [I.uw  terra.]  A  stoppage  of 
a  suit  at  law.     Blarkntoui; 

TwNONSUI'T,  nou-si\te,  v.  a.  [non and  suit.]  Tode- 
l>rive  of  the  benefit  of  a  legal  process  lor  some  fai- 
lure in  managemenf.    Swift. 

NON'USER,non'6-iar,  s.  [A  law  term.]  Neglect  of 
official  duty.  Blaikstotn:. 

NOO'DLE,  nSft'dl,  s.  [fio.n  noddle,  and  nodd).]  A 
fool;  a  simpleton. 

NOOK,  nddk.s.  [fromcen  hocck;  German.]  A  corner. 
liaviei. 

NOON,  nOiii,  s.  [non,  Saxon.]— 1.  Tli  >  niiddlehourof 
the  daj.  Dryden.—2.  It  is  taken  for  iiiidniivht. 
Jiii/ileii. 

NOO'NDAY,  n88n'da,s.  [noon  and  dav.]   Midday. 

NOO'NDAY,nftftn'di,a.  Meridional.  'AMiion. 

NOO'NING,  nSduing,  s.  [from  noon.]  Repose  at 
noon. 

NOO'SSHUN,  n&dn'shAn,  s.  A  shady  place  to  re- 
tire  to  at  noon.     It'.  Broiviu; 

NOO'iNSTEAD.  nft&ii'stJd,  s.  The  sun's  station  at 
noon.    B.  Joiunu. 

NOO'NTIUE,  niin'tlde,  s.  [noon  i.nd  tide.]  Mid- 
day. 

NOO'NTIDK,  n^An'tlile.  a.  Meridional.  S/ink.v. 

NOOSE,  nAAse,  s.  [nosad.i,  eniiingled.]  A  running 
knot  which  the  more  it  is  drawn  blmU  the  closer. 
Saiidyi/. 

To  NOOSE,  iioJse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  tie  in  a 
noose.    Gnvfiiiiiu-iit  of  (he  Toiigur, 

NOPE,  nApe,  s.  A  kind  of  bird  called  a  bullHnch  or 
red  tail. 

NOR,  n&r,  conjunct,  [neor.]— 1.  A  particle  marking 
the  second  or  subsequent  biaiicli  of  a  negative  pro- 
position; as  neit/irr  fmor  nor  rich.  Siiakn.—'l,  Two 
negatives  are  sometimes  .joinwl,  but  ill;  /  hm'c  nut 
done  tf,  nor  /  know  not  xv/icn  I  n/inll  do  it.— J,  Svr  is 


somriimcs  used  in  the  first  branch  liir  neither;  as  ' 

Iiiur  love  myself.  H';;'  thee.  BriiJoiKoii. 
N()UUO'Y,niir-rA4',  [nord  and  io>,  Fr.]    The  title  of 

one  of  I  he  heralds,  liurkc, 
NORI'H,  niiv/j,  *  [noptt,  Saxon.]  The  point  opiw- 

site  to  the  sun  in  the  meridian.  Sfinkn. 
NOU  TH,  iiA,-'/',  a.  Novthem.  Numbers. 
NORiHE'AS  T,   \i6\  th-khi'.  s.  [noordoost,  Dutch.] 

The  point  between  the  norOi  and  east.  Arbuihu'ii. 
NO'H'l  liJCllLY,  iiiKTHftr-li,  a.  [from  north.]     l!e- 

ing  toward  the  north.  Derlmm. 
NO'llTHEKN.  nir'THdni,  a.  [from  north.]  Heing 

in  the  north.     SItnk.i. 
NOR  IHS  lA'R,  iiArt/i'stiir,  s.  [north  and  sl.ir.]  The 

pok'Star.    .9/itiJcs. 
NORTHWARD,  ni/Zi'wJwl,  a.  fnortli  and  pea  pt), 

Saxon.]   Hejiig  toward  the  north. 
NO'RTHWARD,  niv//i'wArd,         l     , 
NO'lirUWARDS,  iiAirA'wAidz.     5 

[north  and  peapti,  Sax.]  Towanis  the  north.  S/iaks: 
NORTH\VE'ST,  n4r//i-w§st',   s.  [north  and   west.] 

The  point  hi.tween  the  north  and  west. 
NORTH WI'ND,   nii'/i'wfiid,  s-  [north  and  wind.] 

The  wind  thai  blows  from  the  iiortli.  Milton. 
NOSE,  noze.  s.  [n;ej-e,  nofa,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  promi- 
nence on  the  iiice,  which  is  the  org:"*  of  scent  and 

the  emiinelory  of  the  brain.  Lo<ke.—2.  The  end  of 

any  thing.  H'iili/rr,—3.  Scent;  sagacity.  C'liUicr.—^. 

To  lend  '■!/  '/tf'XOSE.  To  draw  by  lin-ce;  as  a  li;-,  r 

by   his  ring.  To  lead  blindly.— 5.  To    thrust  urir'v 

NOSE  into  the  affairs  of  other-.  To  be  a  busy  body. 

~(>.To/iiifoni\-  NOSE  o!i<  <j/joinl.  To  put  one  out 

of  the  alfections  of  auolhrr. 
To  NOSE,  iiAze.  v.  .1,  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  scfiK; 

to  sukII.  Shaks.—2.  TiilUce;  to  opjiose. 
To  NOSE,  no/.e,  v.  n.  To  look  big;  to  bluster. 
NO'SEBLKED,  no^c'bliW,  s.  [nose  and  bleed.]     .\ 

kind  of  herb. 
NO'SEGAY,  nlwA-'^h.  s.  [nose  and  g.iy.]     A  posy;  a 

bunch  of  Howi'iTi.  Shnks.  Po/ie. 
NO'SELESS,  iiA/e'lls,  a.  [fixjin  nose.]    Wanting  A 

nose.     Sluiks. 
NO'SESMART,  no/.e'smirt,   s.   [uose  and    smart.] 

'I'lie  liirli  cresses. 
NO'SLE,  ni)A'7.l.  s.  [from  nose]  The  extremity  of  a 

thing;  as.  the  nosle  of  ajmir  ofbeUonvs. 
NO'SOLOGY,  no'/.6l-o-ji,  s.^[l'5<r«f  and  >  r^sf.]  Doc- 
trine of  diseases. 
NOSOPOIEl'lCK.  luvso  po^.St'tlk,  a.  [.'fiirsf   and 

T!;ca^]  Producing  diseases.    Arl'uthnot 
NO'STiill,,  nis'trd,  s.  [nose  and  »>pl,  a  liole,  Sax.] 

The  cavity  in  the  nose,     limnn, 
NO'ST/iUM,  iids'irfini,  s.  [Latin.]—!.   A  meilicinc 

not  vet  made  piiblick,  but  remaining  in  some  niii- 

glc  haiid.  Siilliti^flefi.—2.  Somithing  peculiar. 
N'Ol',  n6t,ad.  [n"  it'iihr.  Saxon;  iiiet, Dutch.''- 1.  The 

particle  of  negation   or  ii-fusiil.  .S/x'iMf r.— 8.  It  dr. 

notes  ces  ation  or  extinction.  No  more.  Ju'u 
NO"!  ABLE,  noi'H-bl,  a.  [notable,  Fr.  notabilis,  Lat.] 

—I.  Iteniarknble;  memoi'ahle;  observable.  Sidney. 

Clarendon.— 2.  Caii'fnl;  hustling.  .I'liliton, 
NO'lABLKNESS,  ndl'ti-bl-n?s,  s.   [fiyiii  notable.] 

AppeHnnce  of  business. 
NO'IAHLY,  nrtt'Shl^,  ad.  L'ro'"  notable.]- 1.  Me- 

monibli ;  r  niarkahly.  Bn-iiii.—2.  With  conseqiiente; 

with  shew  of  importance.    Addi.tur. 
NOTA'HIAI.,  nAti'rill.  a.  [fioiii  notary.]  Taken 

by  a  notary.      ■Ill''ff<: 
NO'TARY,  ii.Vti-'rt,  s.   [nolnire,  Fr.  from  notarins, 

Latin.]  An  oflie.T  whose  business  it  is  to  take  notes 

of  any    thing  which  may  concern    the  ^xihlick. 

Hoohr. 
NOTA'TlON.ni-ta'shfln.s.  [notatin.  Latin.]— 1. The 

act  or  practice  of  i-ecor  ling  any  thing  by  marks; 

as,  by  tigures  or  letters.  CorArr.— i.*Me«ning;  si(;iii- 

ticution.  lln<vniotid. 
NOTCH,  iiAtsh,  s,  [nocctiia,  Ital  an.]  A  nick;  a  hol- 
low cut  in  anv  thing.    Grew. 
To  NO  rCII,  notsh,  V.  a.  [fv-om  the  iiouik]     To  cut 

in  iniall  hollows.     Griio. 
NOTCHWE'ED,  iidtsh'wjed,  s-    [notch  and  wei^l.] 

An  herb  called  orach. 
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NOL'K,  »A(c,  [tor  iit  mole.]  M;:y  not.  Sfifnsei: 
NDTE,   note,    s.    [nota,   Lat.    note,    French.]— 1. 

Mark;   token.    Hooker 2.    Notice;    heed.   Shnks. 

—J.  Reputation;  consequence.  Abbot,— i.  Re- 
proach; slij^nia.  S/tfiks.—S.  Account;  information; 
intelligence.— 6.  Tune;  voice.  Hooker.— ~.  Sinule 
sound  in  musick.  Drijrlen.—8.  State  of  being  ob- 
served. Bacon— 9,  Short  hint;  small  paper.  Shaks. 
—10.  Abbreviation;  symbol.  Baker.— 11.  A  sniall 
letter.  Dri/den.— 12.  Written  paper.  S-a'ift.—13. 
A  paper  given  in  confession  of  a  debt.— 14.  Ex- 
planatory annotation;  something  added  to  the 
text.  Fchon. 
To  NOTP'.,  note,  v.  a.  [noto,  Latin;  noter,  French.] 
—1.  To  observe;  to  remark;  to  heed;  to  attend. 
Addison.— 2.  To  deliver;  to  sst  down.  Hooker. —Z. 
To  charge  with  a  crime.  Driiden.—i.  [In  mu- 
sick.] U'o  stt  down  the  notes  of  a  tune. 
NO'TEBOOK,  note'bftok,  s.  [note  and  book.]  A 
book  in  which  notes  and  memorandums  are  set 
down.  Slmks. 
NO'TKD,  no'lJd,  part.  a.  [from  note.]  Remarkable; 

eminent;  eckbrated.  Boyle. 
NO'TER,  no'tflr,  s.    [from  note.]    He  who  takes 

notice. 
NOT  E-WO'RTHY,  no'te-wfir'-thi,  s.  Worthy  to  be 

noted.  Shaks, 
NO'TMING.  n&th'\ng,  s.    [no  and  thing;  nathing. 
Scottish.]—!.  Negation   of  being;  nonentity;    uni- 
versal negation;  ojiposed  to  something.  Baitley. — 
2.    IJonexistence.    Sfuiks.-S.   Not  any  thing;    no 
particular  thing.    Addison.— 4.    No   other    thing. 
IVakc. — 5.  No  quality   or  degree.   Clarendon.— 6. 
No  importance;  no  uae.  Spenser, — 7.  No  possessi- 
on or  fortune.  Shaks.—i.  No  difficulty;    no  trou- 
ble. Ray.— 'J.  A  thing  of  no  proportion.  Baron.— 
10,    TriHe;  something  of   no    consideration.- U. 
Nothing   has   a    kind  of   adverbial   signification. 
In  no  degree;  as,  he  runs  nothing  moved.  Knolles. 
JIO'THINGNESS,  nft?A'lng-ngs,  s.  [from  nothing.] 
-1.  Nihility;  nonexistence,    Donne.— 2.  Thing'  of 
no  valiie,     Hndibras. 
NO'TICE,  no'tis,   s.    [notice,  Fr.  notitia,    Lat.]— 1. 
Remark;  heed;  observation;  regard.— 2.   Informa- 
tion; intelligence  given  or  received.  Shnks. 
To  NO'TICE,  no't'ls,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ob- 
serve.   A  word  (says  Mr.  Mason,)  imported   into 
English  conveisatimi  from  Iveland. 
ICOTIFICA'TION,  n6-l4-fi-Ui'shfln,  s.  [jiotification, 

Fr.  from  notify.]  Act  of  making  known.  Hulder. 
To  NO'TIFY,  lio'ti-fi,  V.  a,  [notificr,  French;  no- 
tifico,  I-at.]   To  declare;  to  make  known.     IVhit- 
pifte. 
JVO'TION,     no'sht'ii),      s.      [notion,     French.]— l. 
Thought;  representation   of  any  thing  formed  by 
the  miiul.    Hewtoii.-'i.   Sentiment;    opinion.    At- 
tcrbrtrii. 
■KO'TIO'NAL.  no'sh(m-Jl,     a.     [from    Jiotion.]- 1, 
Imaprinavy;  ideal.  Prior.— %,  Dealing  in  ideas,  not 
realilies.    Glanville.      „     ,,   .    , 
NOITONA'LITY,  no-shliu-arle-t4,  s.  [from  notion- 
al.] Emptv;  ungrounded  opinion.  Glanville. 
NO'TION  ALLY,  no'.;hfin-ai-!i,  ad,  [from  notional.] 

In  idea;   mentally.     Norris. 
NOTORI'E  TY.  no-to-ri'i-ti,  s.  [notoriete,  Fr.  from 
notorious.]     I'ublick    knowledge;     pulilick   expo- 
stire.     Addison. 
NOTO'RIOUS,    ni-to'r4-fis,  a.    [notorius,   Lat.  no- 
toire,  French.]  Publickly  known;  evident  to  the 
world;  appiirent;  not  liiilden.     IVhit^ifie. 
NOTO'RIOUSLY,  no-li'r^-fts-lJ,  ad.   [from  notori- 
ous.]  Publickly;  evidently.  Clarendon. 
NOTO'RIOUSNESS,  ni-to'ri-fis-nSs,  s.  [from  noto- 

rioHsJ  I'ulJickiame. 
To  NOTT.nftt,  v,  a.  To  shear,  Ainstvorth. 
NO'TWHEA T,  nftt'hwih,  s.  [not   and  wheat.]  Of 
■wheat  I  here  arc  two  sorts;  French,  which  is  beard- 
ed, anil   reriuir<-th  ih"-   l)est  soil;  and  nottvheal,  so 
ternied  because  it  is  unbearded. 
NO'TWI THSTANUING,  nd;'wi//i-st4nd-Jng,  con.j. 
[This  word  is  properly  a    puriieiple  n(lj(  ciive,  as 
it  Is  compounded  of  not  and  w  ithstanding,  and  an- 
swers   exactly  to   the    Latin   non   ohslante.]— ). 
Without  hindrance  or    ohstruclion  from.— 2.  AN 
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thougli.      Addison. — 3,     Nevertlieless;      howev'  r. 
Hooker. 

NO'TU.S,  no'tfts,  s.  [Latin,]  The  southwind,  Mil- 
ton. 

NOVA'TION.no-vi'shnn,  s.  [novatio,  Latin.]  The 
introduction  of  somethini;   new. 

NOVA'TOR,  no-vi'tfir,  s,  [L:it,]  The  introducer  of 
soiiiethiiig  new. 

NO'VEL,  n6v'v?l,  a.  [novellus,  Lat.]— 1.  New;  not 
ancient.  King  Charles.~2.  [In  the  civil  law.] 
Appendant  to  the  code,  and  of  later  enaction. 
Ayli,/r<-:    , 

NO'VEL,  nov'vCl,  s.  [nouvelie,  French.]— 1.  A  small 
tale.  Dryden.—2.  A  law  annexed  to  the  code. 
AiilHTe. 

NO'VELIST,  nS^-'v^Mist,  s.  [from  novel.]-l.  In- 
novator; assertor  ol  novelty.  Bacon,— 2.  A  writer 
of  novels. 

NO'VELTY.  n3v'v§l-tj,  s.  [nouveaut*^,  French.] 
Newness;  state  of  being  unknown  to  former  times. 
Hooker, 

NOVE'MBER,  no-vlm'b&r,  s.  [Latin.]  The  eleventh 
month  of  the  year,  or  the  ninth  reckoned  from 
>ranli. 

NO'VENARY,  nov'Jn-i-rJ,  s.  [novenarius,  Lat.] 
Number  of  nine.    Brojvn. 

NOVE'RCAL,  novJr'kJl,  a.  [novercalis,  from 
noverca,  Lat.]  Having  the  manners  of  a  step- 
mother.   Berlwm. 

NOUGHT,  niwt,  s.  [ne  auht,  Saxon.]— 1.  Not  any 
thing;  nothing.  Fnlifax.—2.  To  set  at  nought; 
not  to  value;'  to  slight;  it  were  better  written 
naught.  Proverbs. 

NO'VICE,  nov'vis,  s.  [novice,  Fr.  novitius,  Lat.]— 
1.  One  not  acquainted  with  any  thing;  a  fresh 
man.  Sh.akj.—2.  One  who  has  entered  a  religious 
liousc,  but  not  vet  taken  the  vow. 

NO'VICE,  nov'vis,  a.  [from  the  noun,  or  more 
properly  the  noun  itself  used  as  an  adjective.] 
Suitable  to  a  novice,    Milton. 

NOVI'TIATE.  n6-vlsh'4-Ate,  s,  [noviciat,  Fr,]— 1. 
The  state  of  a  novice;  the  time  in  which  the  ru- 
diments are  learned.  South.— 2.  The  time  spent 
in  a  religious  house,  by  way  of  trial,  before  the 
vow  is  taken. 

NO'VITY,  n3v'4-tJ,  s,  [novit.is,  Latin.]  Newness; 
noveltv.    Brown. 

NOUL,  iiSiil,  The  crown  of  the  head.  See  NOIL. 

NOULV),  n(^ild,  Ne  would;  woidd  not.  S/te7iser, 

NOUN,  n6l^n,  s.  [noun,  old  Fi-enc!i;  nomen,  La- 
tin.] The  name  of  any  thing  in  grammar. 
Clarke, 

To  NOU'RISH,  ntlr'rtsh,  v.  a.  [nounir,  Fi^ench; 
nutrio,  Latin.]— I.  To  increase  or  support  by  food. 
Thomson,— 2.  To  support;  to  maintain.  Shaks.—S. 
To  encourage;  to  foment.    Hooker.— 4.  To  train  or 

( dutate.  Tim 5.  To  promote  grow  th  or  strength, 

as  food. 

To  NOU'RISH,  n&r'rlsh',  v.  n.  To  gain  nourish- 
ment.    Unusual,  Bacon. 

NOU'RISHABLE,  nfir'rish-a-bl,  a.  [from  nourish.] 
Susceptive  of  nourishment,     Grciv. 

NOU'RISHER,  nfti-i'fsh-fir,  s.  [from  nourish.]  The 

l)ersonor  tiling  tliat  nourishes.  Bacon. 
NOU'RISHMENT,ni\r'r1sh.mint,  s.  [nourissement, 
French.]— 1.  That   which  is  given  or  deceived,  in 
oi-der  to  the  support   or  increase    of  growth    or 
strength;  food;    sustenance.      Nerfto>i.—2.    Nutri- 
tion; support  of  strength.    Milton.— 3,  Sustcntati- 
oii;  siipplv  of  things  needful. 
To  NOU'RS'LE,  n&rsl,  v.  a.  [From  nourir.  French,] 
To  breed;  to  educate.    Sf.  F.  Q.    B.  C.  IV.  st.  35. 
NOU'RSLING,  nfirs'ling,  s.  I'he  nurse;  the  nurs- 

NOU'UITURE,  nfti-'ri-tshAre,  s.  [nourriiure,  Fr.] 
Education;   institution.    S/tciiser. 

To  NOU'SEL,  nfl-i'7.I,  v.  a.  To  nurse  up.  Spenser. 

NOW,  n6u,  ad.  [nu,  Saxon.]— 1.  At  this  tune;  at 
the  time  present.  Tillotson.—2,  A  little  while 
ag<i.  Shnks,— S.  At  one  time;  at  another  time; 
w«TOup;  noiv  down.  Pope.— 4'  It  is  sometimes  a 
particle  of  connexion;  as,  if  this  he  true,  be  is 
guilty;  now  this  is  true,  therefore  he  is  guilty. 
Rogcrs.—5.  Aftevthis  since  things  arc  so.  m  farai- 
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iiav  speech.  L'Eslratij^f.—^.  Nnv  atitl  tli'n;  at  one 
time  and  anottier,  uncertainly.     Dryilai. 

N'OW,  iiAA,  s.  Present  moment.  Cnvley. 

NC/WADAYS,  iidi'a-ilize,  ad.  In  tlie  present  age. 
Garrirk. 

NO'^VKD,  iii'Jd,  a.  L"ou6,  Fi-ench.]  Knottetl;  in- 
wreatlied.    Brmvn. 

NOWES,  noze,  s.  [from  nou,  old  French.]  The 
marriage  knot.  Cynshmi: 

NO'WHKRE,  noh'wive.ad.  [noand  whei-e.]  Not  in 
any  place.    Tillotson. 

NO'WISE,  no'wize,  ad.  Not  in  any  manner  or  de- 
gree. 

NCXIOUS,  nSk'slifts,  a.  [noxius,  Latin.]— 1.  Hurt- 
ful; harmful;  baneful.  £r<non.— 2.  Guilty;  crimi- 
nal.   Bramhalt. 

NO'XIOUSNESS,  nok'shfts-nls,  s.  [from  noxious.] 
Hurtfulness;  insalubrity.  Hnmmvntl. 

NCVXIOUSLY,  ndk'sbfts-li,  ad.  [from  noxious.] 
Hurtfully;  perniciously.  Hudihras. 

NCZLE,  nSi'zl,  s.  [from  nose.]  The  nose;  jthe 
snout;  the  end.    Hudibrns. 

To NU'BBLE,  nflh'bl,  v.  a.  To  bruise  with  handy- 
cuffs.     Ain.iworih. 

NUBI'FEROUS,  ni-blf'fSr-fls, 'a.  [nubifer,  Lat.] 
Bringing  clouds. 

To  NU'BIL ATE,  n&'bJl-Jte,  v.  a.  [nubilo,  "Lat.] 
To  cloud. 

NU'BILE,  niVbil,  fa.  [nubile,  Fr.  nubilis,  Latin.] 
Marriageable;  fit  fur  marriage.     Prior. 

NUCl'FEROUS,  n/i-slrtJr-fts,  a.  [nuces  and  fero, 
Liitin.J  Not  iX'nring. 

mfCLEUS,  niVkli-As,  s.  [Latin.]  A  kernel;  any 
thing  about  which  matter  is  gathered  or  conglo- 
bated.    IVoodwnrd. 

NUDA'TlON,  nA-<lA'shfln,  "s.  [from  nudo,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  making  bare  or  naked. 

NU'DE,  niSde,  a.  [a  !Iaw  term,  Irom  nudus,  Lat.] 
Not  covei-ed  bv   compensation.     Blnrkstone. 

NU'DITV,  nft'di-ti,  s.  [naditC-,  Fr.  nudus,  Latin.] 
Naked  pans.    Drydfn. 

NU'EL.  niil.   See  NEWEL. 

NUGA'CITY,  nu-g^s'sJ-t^,  s.  [nugacitas,  Latin.] 
Futility;  trifling  talk  or  behaviour. 

NUGA'TION,  ni-gi'shftn,  s.  [nugor.  Latin.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  trifling.     Bacon. 

NEGATORY,  nu'g5-lir-i,  a.  [nugatorius,  Lat.] 
Trifling;  futile.     Brntley. 

NUrSANCE,  ni's.^iise,  s.  [nuisance,  .French.]— 1. 
Something  noxious  or  offensive.  South.— 2.  [In 
law.]  Something  that  incommodes  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Tu  NULL,  nfll,  v.  a.  [nulhis,  Latin.]  To  annul;  to 
annihilate.     Milton. 

NULL,  niil,a.  [nullus,  Latin.]  Void;  of  no  force; 
inefTeciiial.      Swift. 

NULL,  nfil,  s.  Something  of  no  power  or  no  mean- 
ing.    Brimii. 

NULLIBI'ETY,  nfll-l4-hi'4-ti,  s.  [from  nullibi, 
Latin.]  The  stat.   oflv  ing  nowhere. 

ToNU'LLIFY,  nfil'li-fl,  v.  a.  [from  nullus,  Lat.] 
To  annul;  to  make  >oid. 

NU'LLITV,  -lai'li-ti,  s.  [nullite,  French.]- 1.  Want 
of  force  or  efficacy.  South.— 2.  Want  of  existence. 
Bacon. 

NUMB,  ndm,  a.  [henumen,  Saxon.]—!.  Torpid; 
chill;  motionless.  Sh(iks.—2.  Producing  chilness; 
bcnuml<in°:.    Shnks. 

To  NU.MB,  nflm,  v.  a.  To  make  torpid;  to  deaden; 
losiiipify.     S/ifiks. 

NU'MBEDNESS.,  nflm'id-nis,  s.  [from  numbetl.] 
Interruption  of  s -nsaiiun.     li^iirman. 

To  NU'MBER,  ii&mMiAr,  v.  a.  [nombi-er,  French; 
numero,  Latin.]—!.  To  count;  to  tell;  to  reckon 
how  many.  Niimhirj.—2.  To  reckon  as  one  of 
the  same  kind,     hniah. 

NU'MBER  nflin'bflr,  s.  [nombre,  French.]— J. 
Hie  species  of  quantity  by  which  it  is  computed 
Low  many.  Shaks.—i.  Any  particular  aggregate 
of  units;  as.  e-en  or  odd.  Shnks.— i.  Many;  nioi-e 
than  one.  Addi.ion.—A.  Multitude  that  ma>'  Ik- 
counted.  Mdlon.—S.  Com|mmtive  mulliiade. 
BdfoM.— fi.  Aggregated  nmltitude.— Bwo;i.— 7. 
Harmony;    projrartions   calculated     by     nuudn-r. 


Miltun.—S.  Verses;  poetry.  Piipe.—9.  In  the  noun 
is  the  variation  or  cimuge  of  termination  Ito  signi- 
fy a  number  more  than  one.  Clarke. 

NU'MBER  ER,  nan/bflr-fir,  s.  [from  nun.ber.]  He 
who  niMuhers. 

NU'MBERLESS,  nAm'bflr-lJs.  a.  [from  number.] 
Innmnerablc;  more  than  can  be  reckoned. 
Swift. 

NU'MBLES,  nfim'biz,  s.  [nombles,  Fr*>nch.]  The 
entrails  of  a  de  r.     Bailci/. 

NU'MBNESS,  num  nis,  s."  [from  numb.]  Torpor; 
deadness;  stupefaction.     Milton. 

NU'M1-:RABLE,  ni'mJi^a-bl,  a.  [numerabilis, 
Latin.]  Capable  to  be  numbeivd. 

NU'MERAL,  nfi'm5r-Sl,  a.  [numeral.  French.] 
Relating  to  number;  consisting  of  number. 
Locke, 

NU'MERAL,  n&'m?r-il,s."[the  adjective,  by  elipsis, 
for.]  A  numeral  letter;  that  is  any  letter  of  the 
alphaliet  that  denotes  a  certain  nunil)er;  as  L 
fifty,  C  a  hundred.   Clubb. 

NU'MERALLY,  niVmlr-il-lJ,  ad.  [fi-oin  numeral.] 
According  to    numlK'r.     Broii'ii, 

NU'MERARY,  uA'mJr-a-rJ,  a.  [numerus,  Latin.] 
Any  thing  belonging  to  a  certain  number.  Aij- 
We. 

NUMERA'TION,  ni-mftr-i'shftn,  9.  [numeratian. 
French.] — 1.  The  art  of  numbering:.  Locke. 
Broun.— 2.  The  rule  of  arithmetick  which  tench- 
es the  notation  of  numbers  and  mttfiod  of  reading 
numliers  regnlarlv  noted. 

NUMERA'TOR  ni-m?r-i'tfir,  s.  [I.itin.]-!.  He 
that  numbers.— 2.  [Xumerateur.  French.]  That 
number  which  serves  as  the  common  measure  to 
others 

NUME'RICAL,  ni-m&r'rlk-Jl,  a.  [from  numerus, 
Latin,]— 1,  Numeral;  denoting  number.  Locke. — 
2,  The  same  not  only  in  kind  or  species,  but 
number.  South. 

NU.ME'RICALLY,|ni-m?r'rlk-il-li.  ad.  [fnmi  nti- 
merieil.]  Respecting  sameness  in  number.    Boijle. 

NU'MERIST,  niVmer-rist,  s.  [from  numerus,  Latin.] 
One  that  deals  in  numbei-s.    Brown. 

NUMERO'SITY.  niVmf r-r3s'sJ-tJ,  s.  [from  nurae- 
rosus,  Latin.] — I.  Number;  the  slate  of  being  nu- 
merous.— 2.  Harmony;  numerous  flow. 

NU'MEROUS,  n&'mSr-rfls,  a.  [iiumerosus,  Lat.] 
—1.  Containiner  many;  consisting  of  many; 
not  few.  H'nller. — 2.  Harmonious;  consisting  of 
parts  rightly  numlK-red;  melodious;  'musical. 
IVolli-r. 

NU'MEROUSNESS,  n6'raJr-r6s-nJs,  s.  [from  nu- 
merous.]—1.  The  quality  of  being  numerous.— 2. 
Harmony;    nnisiealness.     Diydrn. 

NU'MMARY,  nflin'mi-rj,  a.  [fi'omnummus,  Latin.] 
RelatiuR  to  money.  Arhuthnot. 

N'UM'PS,  n^miis,  s.'  [a  cant  woixl  lor]  A  silly  per- 
son. iV.  of  Halifa.v. 

NU'MSKULL,  nam'skfil.  s.  [nuinb  and  skull.]-!.  A 
dullard;  a  dunce;  a  dolt;  a  blockhead.— 2.  The 
head.    In  burlesque. 

NU'MSKULLED.  iiAm'skflld,  a.  [fit)ra  numskull.] 
Dull;  stupid;  doltish. 

NUN,  nfln,  s.  A  woman  dedicatinl  to  the  severer  du- 
ties of  religion,  secluded  in  a  cloister  from  the 
world.     Addison. 

NUN,  n6n.  s.  A  kind  of  binl.     AinnroHh, 

NU'NCIATURE.  nfin'shi-i-tftre,  s.  [from  nuncio, 
Ijilin.]  The  office  of  a  nuncio. 

SU'NCIO.  nfln'shi-i,  s.  [Italian;  from  nuncius, 
Latin.]—!.  A  messenger;  one  that  brings  tidings. 
—2.  A  kind  of  spiritual  envoy  from  the  pope. 
Atterbunj. 

NU'NCHION.  niii'shfln,  s.  A  piece  of  victuals  eaten 
lierwecn  meals.     lfudibro.i. 

NUNCUPA'TIVE,  nfin'kiVpJ-tiv,  \ 

NUNCNPA'TORY,  nftn-ki'pi-tir-r*,    S 
nuncupatif,   Kr.]  Publiekly  or  solemnly  declaralo- 
ry;  verbally  prunounc  d. 

NU'NDINAL,  nfln'dl-nill.  > 

NU'NDINARY,ndn'dl-n4r-rJ,    ) 
[ninidinal,  Fr.  from  nimdina-,  Latin.]  Belonging 
to  fairs. 
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Fite,  [irjlill,  lit'>-ii>',  mSt;— pine,  plii;— 


NIJ'NN'EKY,  ii&n'n\ii--e,  s.  ^tVoni  ii.in.]  A  cunveiit 
of  nuns  of  women  dt-'ilicatud  to  the  severer  duties 
of  religion.    Drijdi'tu 

NU'PTIAL.  nr^p'sliil,  a.  [nuptial,  French;  nuptia- 
lis.  Latin.]  Pertaining  to  niarrlige. 

NU'PTIALS,   nftp'shaiz,   s.  [nupiin;,    Lat.]    Mar- 

NURSE,  ufirse,  s.  [nounice,  French.]—!.  A  wo- 
man that  h;is  the  care  of  another's  child.  S/iaks. 
— 2.  A  woman  that  has  cure  of  a  sick  person. 
S!iaks.—3.  One  whobree<ls,  educates,  or  protects. 
— 4,  An  old  woman,  in  contempt.  Blackmore, — S. 
The  state  of  beinj;  nursed.  Clfaveland.—6.  In 
composition,  any  thing  that  supplies  food.  Il'al- 
ton. 

To  NURSE,  nfirso,  v.  a.  fnourrir,  Fr.]— 1.  To  bring 
up  a  child  not  one's  own.  Exotlm:~l.  To  bring 
up  any  ihinp  young.  Drydev.—i.  To  lied;  to 
keep;  to  niuintain.  AthViim.—  l.  To  tend  the  sick. 
— 5.  To  pamper;  to  foment;  to  encourage. 

NU'RSER,  nfti-'sfir,  s.  [from  anrse.]— 1.  One 
that  nurses.  Shnks: — 2.  A  promoter;  a  fomenter. 

NU'RSERY,  nflr'sur-r4,  s.  [from  nurse.]—!.  The 
act  or  office  ot  nursing.  Shaks.—2.  That  which  is 
the  object  of  a  nurse's  care.  Milton.— 3.  A  planta- 
tion of  young  trees  to  be  transplanted  to  oUier 
ground.  Bncon.  AdiUson.—i,  Place  where  yoiuig 
children  are  nursed  and  brought  up.  Bacon.— 5. 
The  place  or  state  where  any  thing  is  fostered  or 
brought  up.  Shnks. 

NURSLING,  nfirs'l5ng,  s.  [from  -.-.urse.]  One  niirs- 
ed  up;  a  fondling.    Dryden. 

NU'RTUHE.  nftr'lshire,  s.  [contracted  from  nour- 
5  riture.  French.]—!.  Food;  diet.  Milton.— 2.  Edu- 
cation; institution.    Sfientei: 

To  NU'RTURE,  nflr'tshire,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
— 1.  To  educate;  to  train;  to  bring  up.  lyotton. — 
2.  To  nurture  up;  to  bring  by  care  and  food  to 
maturity.  Bentlcy. 

To  NU'STLE,  nSs'sl,  v.  a.    To  fondle;  to  cherish. 

NUT,  nftt,  s.  [Iinuc,  Saxon.]— l.  The  fruit  of  cer- 
tain trees;  it  consists  of  a  kernel  covered  by  a  haixl 
shell.  Arhiithnot.—'Z.  A  small  body  with  teeth, 
which  cori-espoiids  with  the  teeth  of  wheels.  Ratt, 

NU'TBROWN,  nfit'broi\ii,  a.  [nut  and  brown.] 
Brown  like  a  nut  kept  long.  Milton, 

NU'TCK  ACKERS,  nftt'kr^k-kfirz,  s.  [nut  and 
crack.]  An  instrument  used  to  enclose  nuts  and 
break  them.     Add' tun. 

NU'TGALL,  nfti'gAl,  s.  [nut  and  gall.]  Excres- 
cence of  an  oak.    Brown. 

NUTHATCH,  nfit'h^tsh,      -) 

NU'TIOBBER,  nfti'iSb-bar,    !>s.  A  bird.  Ainm-orlh. 

NU' TPECKER,  nflt'p  Jk-kftr,J 

NU'THOOK,  nftt'h65k,  s.  [nut  and  hook.]  A  stick 
with  a  hook  at  the  end.  Shaks. 

XU'TMEG,  nfit'ragg,  s.  [nut  and  muguet,  Fr.] 
The  7i;i«)nc?isakernel  of  a  large  fruit  not  unlike 
the  peach,  and  separated  from  that  and  from  its 
investient  coat,  the  muce,  before  it  is  sent  over  to 
us;  except  that  the  whole  fruit  is  sometimes  sent 
over  in  preserve,  by  way  of  sVeat-meat,  or  as  a 
curiosity.  The  nutmeg;  is  roundish,  of  a  compact 
texture,  and  its  surface  fin'rowed;  it  is  of  an  ex- 
tremely agreeable  smell,  and  an  aromatick  taste. 
The  tree  which  produces  them  is  not  unlike  otn- 
peai^tree  in  its  manner  of  growth;  its  leaves, 
*hi?ther  green  or  dried,  'have,  when  bruised,  a 
very  fragrant  smell;  and  the  trunk  or  branches, 
cut  or  broken  otf,  yield  a  red  liquor  like  blood. 
Hill. 

NU'TSHEI.L.  ndt'shJl,  s.  [nut  and  shell.]  The 
haitl  substance  that  encloses  the  kernel  of  the 
nnt. 

NU'TTREE,  nftt'lfJJ,  s.  [nut  .tnd  tree.]  A  tree 
that  l>ears  inits;  cnmmonlv  a  ha/.el.  Oniden. 

NU'TRICATION,  n/i-tri-kA'shau,  s.  [nutricatio, 
Latin.]  Manmr  of  feeding  or  being  fed.    Brown. 

NU'TRIMENT,  ni'tri-nijnt,  s.  [umrimentum, 
Latin.]  Food;  aliment.  Soulfi. 

NUTRIME'NTAL,  uA-tri-mln'til,  a.  [from  nu- 
triment.] Having  thi- <iualities  of  food.  Arbuth- 
not. 
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NUTRI'TIOX,  n^-trish'An,  s.  [nuirifion,  Fnench.j 

Theact  or  (piality  of  nourishing.  C/aiiville. 
NUTRI'TIOUS,     nu-lrfsli'flj,     a.      [fr<"»     "Utrio, 

Latin.]    Having  the   equality  of  nourisbing.     Ar- 

bullwot. 
NU'TRITIVE,  nfi'tri-tiv,  a.  [from   nntrio,  Latin.] 

Nourishing;  nutrimental. 
NU'TRITURE,    ni-tr4'tslit\re,     s.     [from    nutrio, 

Lat.]  The  power  of  nourishing.  Harvey. 
To  NU'ZZLE,   nflz'zl,  v.  a.   [corrupted  from  nur- 

sle.]— 1.   To  nurse;   to     foster.      Sidney.— 2.    To 

go  with  the  nose  down  like  a  hog.  Arhulhmt. 
NYMPH,  nfmf,  s.  \V'JlX'^».']—l.  A    goddess  of   the 

woods,   meadows,  <u'  waters.  Davics.—i.    A   lady. 

In  poetry.     H'allcr. 
NY'iMPHISH,  nlmnlsh,  a.  Nymph-like, relating  to 

nymphs. 
NYMPH-LIKE,  nimf'llke,  a.  Like  that  of  a  nymph. 

Milton. 
NYS,  nls.  [A  corruptionof  ne  is.]  None  is;  not  is;Ji» 

not.    Spcnicr. 
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Ohas  in  English  a  long  sound;  as,  drone, 
3  grAan,  stone;  or  short,  g3t,  knot,  sh3t.  It 
it  usually  denoted  long  by  a  servile  a  subjoined; 
as,  moan;  or  by  e  at  the  end  of  tlie  syllable;  as, 
bone.—^.  O  is  used  as  an  inteijection  of  wishing  or 
exclamation.  Decay  »/  Piay.—2.  O  is  use*!  by 
S/inkspeare  for  a  circle  or  oval;  as,  within  this 
wooden  0. 

OAF,  ote,  s.  [lor  ouph.]— 1.  A  changeling^;  a  foolish 
child  left  by  the  fairies.  Drayton.— 2.  A  dolt;  a 
blocldiead;  an  ideot. 

OA'FISH,  ofe'ish,  a.  [from  oaf.]  Stupid;  dull;  dolt- 
ish. 

OA'FISHNESS,  ofe'ish-nfs,  s.;[fi-om  oafish.]  Stupi- 
dity; dulness. 

OAK,  oke,  s.  [ac  lec,  Saxon.]  The  oak  tree  kath 
male  flowers.  The  embryos  afterward  become 
acorns  in  hard  scaly  cups;  the  leaves  are  sinuated. 
The  species  are  five.     Miller. 

OAK,  oke.  [Evergreen.]  The  wood  of  this  ti-ee  is 
very  good  tor  many  sorts  of  tools;  the  ilex.  Mil- 
ler. 

OAKA'PPLE,  oke-Hp'pl,  s.  [oak  and  apple.]  A 
kind  of  spongy  excrescence  on  thf  oak.  Bacon. 

OA'KEN,  6'kn,  a.  [from  oak.]  Made  of  oak,  ga- 
thered from  oak,    Arhtithnot. 

OA'KENPIN,  6'kn-pin,  s.  An  apple.  Mortimer. 

OA'KLING,  i-kllng,  s.  A  young  oak.  Evelyn. 

OA'KUM,  6'kflm,  s.  Cords  untwisted  and  reducetl 
to  hemp.  Raleigh. 

OAR,6ve,  s.  [ape,  Saxon.]  A  long  pole  with  a  broad 
end,  by  whicu  vessels  are  driven  in  the  water. 
JVilkins. 

To  OAR,  6re,  v,  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  row. 

To  OAR,  ore, V.  a.  To  impel  by  rowing.    Shaks. 

OA'RY.  o'ri,  a.  [from  oav.]  Having  the  form  or  use 
of  oars.    Milton. 

OAST,  osle,  s.  A  kiln.  Not  in  use.  Mortimer. 

OATCA'KE,  ote'kike.  «.  [oat  and  cake.]  Cake 
maile  of  the  meal  of  oats.     Peacham. 

OA'TEN.  o'tn,  a.  [fioin  oat.]  Made  of  oats;  bearing 
oats.    .Ihak-i. 

OA'TH,  hth,  s.  [a»,  Saxon.]  An  affirmation,  negati- 
on, or  promise,  corroborated  by  the  attestation  of 
the  Divine  Being.     Bacon. 

OA'rhABLE,ftr/i'J-bl,  «.  [from  oath.  A  won!  not 
used.]  Capable  of  having  an  oath  administered. 
Shnks. 
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OATHBKE'AKING,    6«/;'lir.\-kiiip;,    s.    [oatli    and 

hiiak.]     Perjury;  the  violation  of  ail  oath.  S/mks. 

OA'TMAI.r.Aile'niAU,  s.  [oat  and  malt.]  Mall  made 

ofoat>i.  Mortimer. 
OA'TMEAL,  it'mile,  orote'mJle,  s.  [oat  and  mcnl.] 

Flour  made  by  Krindinjj  oats.  Arbuth. 
OA'TMKAL,  6l'm4le,  s.    An  Iierli.     Aiiitwoit/i. 
OATS.otes,  s.  [aren,  Saxon.]     A   grain  gtntially 

gii'tn  to  horses.  Swift. 
O.VrTHlSTLE,  6tc'(//l5-sl,  s.  [oat  and  thistle]     An 

hc-rb.  AinsvjOTth. 
OBAMHULA'TION,  Sb-lm-b6-li'shfin,    s.     [otiam- 
bulutio,  from  obanibiilo,  Lat.]     The  act  of  walking 
about. 
To  OBDU'CE,  6h.<ltse',  v.  a.  [obduco.  Latin.]     To 

draw  over  as  a  covering.  Hale. 
OUDU'CTIOX,    6b-dSk'shfin,    s.      [from   obductio, 
oUlnco,  Latin.]     Tlit  act  of  covering,  or  laying  a 
cov.r. 
OBDU'RACY.  6b'jiWi-si,   or  5b.di'ra-s4,  s.  [from 
obdurate]     liiflexihlp    wickedness;    impenitence; 
hardness  of  hi-art.  South. 
OHOU'KATE,  ob'ju-riie,  or  6b-di'rite,  a.  [obtlura- 
tiis.  Latin.]—!.  Hard  of  heart;  inflexibly  obstinate 
in  ill;  hardened.  Shnks.—2,  Hai-dened;  Ihni;  siul>- 
boni.  S0HI/1.—3.  Harsh;  nigged.  Szrifr. 
OBDL'KATELY,  db'.ji.rlt-li,  ad.  [from  obdurate.] 

Siubbornlv;  inflexibly. 
OBDU'RATEXESS,    dh'jfi-rJt-nJs.    s.    [from    ob- 
durate.]     Stubbornness;      inflexibilirj-;      impeni- 
tence. 
OBDURA'IION.  ob-jfi-ri'shfin,  s.    [from  obdurate.] 

Hardness  of  heart.  Hooker, 
OBDXJ'RED,  6b-di\iir,  a.  [obduratus,  Lat.]  Hanlen- 

e«l;  indexible.  Milton. 
OBE'DIf;SCE,  o-bi'jc-Jnse.  s.[obedientia,  Lat.]  Ob- 
sequiousness; submis-ion  to  authority.  Bacon. 
OBE'DIENT,  6-liij4-§nt,  a.  I^obediens,  Latin.]   Sub- 
missive to  author!  tj;  compliant  with  command  or 
prohibition;  obsequious,  'fillclivn. 
OBEDIE'NTIAL,  6-b4-.ji-*n'sIiJl,a.  [obedientiel,  Fr. 
from  obedient.]     According  to  the   rule  of  obedi- 
ence. Wake. 
OBE'DIENTLY,  o-bi'ji.?nt-li,ad.  [from  obedient.] 

With  obedience.  Titlofnon. 
OBE'ISANCE,  o-bi'sSnse,s.  [obeisance,  Fr.]  A  bow; 

a  courtesT;aii  art  of  reverence.  S/iaks. 
O'BELISK,'  db'i-llsk,s.  [obrliscus,  Latin.]— 1.  A  high 
piece  of  marble,  or  stone,  having  usually  four  faces, 
and  lessening  upwards  by  degrees.  Harris.— 2.  A 
mark  of  censure  in  the  margin  of  a  Imok,  in  form 
of  a  danger  [t].  Grra: 
OBEqUl  lA'TION',    6b-?k-kui.ti'j,han,   s.     ['"roni 

olx-quito.  LaL]     The  act  of  riding  about. 
OBEKKA'TION,  6l).^i^ri'shfin,  s.  [from  olxrro,  La- 
tin.]    The  act  of  wandering  about. 
OBE'SF,,o-bisc'.  a.  [obesus  Latin.]  Fat;  loaden  with 

llesh. 
OBE'SRNKSs,  o-hJsc'n^s,    ) 
OUK'SITY,  b-b?s'«i-te,  3  ■" 

[from  obtse.]     Morbid  fntness.  f.'rnr. 
To  OBE'Y,  o-bi',  V.  a.  [ohtir,  French.]—!.  To   p:iy 
submission    to;    to   comply    with.  Roniriiis. — 2.  To 
^  itld  to;  to  pve  wav  to. 
OBFUS'CA TED,  6b-fft*'ki-ted,  part.  a.  [from  oflus- 

catiis,  Lat.]  Uaikened  in  colour.  Slieimlonc. 
O'BJECT,  SG'jJkt,  s.  [objet,  French.]—!.  That  which 
any  power  or  faculty  is  employed  to  attain.  Ilani- 
momt.—'i.  Something  presented  to  the  stnsis  to 
raise  an'y  affection  or  emotion  in  the  mind.— 3. 
Soiiiciliing  oflered  to  tense  or  notice.— 4.  [!n  gram- 
mar.] I  Any  thing  influenced  by  somewhat  else. 
Clarke. 
CBJF.C TGI.ASS,  3l.'|fkt-gUs,   s.    Glass    remotest 

from  the  eye.  Srjrton- 
To  OB.lE'Cr.  il>jJkl',  v.  a.  [objecter,  Fr.  objiii<i, 
objectum,  Latin.]— I.  To  oppose;  to  present  in  op- 
position. Br.con.—Z.  To  projiose  as  a  charge  crimi- 
nal. Whitiiiflc—'i.  To  propose  as  an  argument  ad- 
verse. 
OBJR'CTION,  filv.jf  k'shfln,  s.  [objection,  Fr.  objec- 
lio,  Lat.]—!.  The  act  of  presenting  any  thing  in 
oppasitioii.— 2.  Ciiminal  charge.  .VAnA-.t,— ?.  Ad- 
"verse  argument.  Buniel. — I.  Fault  fiuind.  Hal'':, 
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OnJE'CriVF,,5b-jik'tiv,  a.   [ohjectif,   French.]— N- 
Belonging  to  the  object;  contained  in  the  object- 
ll'(iHs.—2.  Made  an  object;  projiosed  as  an  object. 
OB.lE'CTIVELY,ob-j('k'tlv-li.  ad.  [from  objective.] 
—  1.  In  a  manner   of  an  object.  Locke.— 2.  In   a 
state  of  opposition.  I'roieii. 
OBJEC  riVEXESS,  ol)-jik'l1v-n?s,  s.    [ft-oni  objec- 
tive.]   The  state  of  being  an  object.  Ho/r. 
OB.IE'CTOH,  iJlf-jik'tflr,  s.   [from  object.]  One  who 

offers  obji'ctions.  Bl'irkniore. 
O'BI'l',  o'bit,  s.  [a  cormption  of  obiit  or  obivit,  Lat.] 
Funeral  obsequies.  Ainswortli. 

To  OBJU'RGATE,  ob-jfir-gite,  v.  a.  [objurgo.  Lat.] 
To  chide;  to  reprove. 

OB.IU14GA'TION,  dlvjfir-gi'shftn,  s.  [objurgatio, 
Latin.]     Reproof;  reprehi'nsion.  BrCtiiliall. 

OBJL"RGATORV.  8l)-jftr'gA-tfli-J,  a.  [objurgnto- 
rius,  Lai.]     Reprehensoi7;  culpatorv;  chiding. 

OBLA'TE,  oli-liti',  a.  [oblalus,  Latin.]  Flatted  at 
tlie  poles.     Used  of  a  sjitieroid.  Chiyiie. 

OBLA'TION,  db-li'shfiii.  s.  [oblation,  Fr.  obhttus, 
Lat.J     An  offering; a  sacrifice.  South, 

OBLECTA'TION.  ob-lek-ti'shfin,  s.  [oblectatio,  La- 
tin.]    Delight;  pleasure. 

To  O'ULIGAI'E.  6b'l^-gite.  v.  a.  [oblige,  Lat.]  To 
bind  by  contract  or  duty. 

OBLIGA'TION,  6t>-li-g£'shfin.  s.  [oblieatio,  from 
obligo,  Latin.] — 1.  The  binding  power  of  any  oath, 
vow,  duty;  contract.  CUmvitle.—2.  An  act  which 
binds  any  man  to  some  peiformance.  Taylor.— 3. 
Favour  by  which  one  is  bound  to  gratitude. 
South. 

O'RLIGATORY,  ^Vl^gi-tOr-i.  a.  [from  obligate.] 
Imposing  an  obligation;  binding;  co<'rcive.  Tay- 
lor, 

To  OB LI'GE.  i-blldje',  or  6-blitdje',  v.  a.  [obliger, 
Fr.  obligu,  Latin.]—!.  To  bind;  to  impose  obliga- 
tion; to  Compel  to  something.  Ro^erii.—2,  'lo  in- 
debi;  to  lay  obligations  of  gratitude,  liryden. — 3. 
To  please;  to  gratify.  Snulh. 

OBLIGEE',  3l>-li-iit'',  s.  [from  oblige.]  'Ihe  person 
bound  bv  a  legal  or  wiitten  contract. 

OBLl'GF.MEXT,  o-hlldje'm^nt,  or  i-bl4idje'mJnt, 
s.  [obligement,  French.]     Obligation.  Urytieii. 

OBLI'GFiR,  i-bl'i'jflr,  or  o-blii'jdr,  s.  He  who  binds 
by  contract. 

OBLI'GING,  6-bll'jing,  or  o-blis'jing.part.a.  [obli- 
geant.  Fr.  from  oblige.]  Civil;  complaisant;  re- 
spectful; engaging;  courteous.  I'o.fie. 

OBLl'GINGLY,  6-bll'jing-li,  or  o-bli^'jhig-lJ,  ad. 
[from  obliging.]  Civilly;  coniplaisantly.  Addi- 
son. 

t)BLI'GlXGXESS,  o-Wl'jlng-B?s, or  o-blii'jlng-nes. 
s.  [from  obliging.] — 1.  Ohiigntion;  force.  Decay  of 
fietii. — 2.  Civility;  complaisance. 

OBLiqUA'TION,  6b-li-kwVsht\n,  s.  [obliquatio, 
from  obliquo,  Latin.]  Declination  from  pcrpen- 
diciilHritv;  ohiii'uity.  Nncloti. 

OKLl'qi.TR,  6b-llke',  a.  [obliquuj,  Latin.l— 1.  Xot 
diivct;iiot  ]>erp<'ndiculsir;  not  pai-allel.  Huron.— 2. 
Not  direct.  I'sed  of  sense.  S/inki:—3.  [In  graniniar.] 
Any  case  in  nouns  except  the  nominntive. 

OBLrqVEI.Y,  ob-llke'li,  ad.  [from  oblique.]— J.  Not 
direcily;  not  perpendicularly.  Bcoirn.— 2.  Xot  in 
the  immi'diate  or  direct  meaning.  AddUon. 

OBLl'qUENF.SS,  ob-llke'nis,  1  / 

OBLI'QUITY.aivHk'wi-ti,       y-  I 

[obli(|uite,  Fr.  from  oblic^tie.]— !.  Deviation  rri>m 
ph)sical  rpctiiiide;  deviation  from  pai-ailelisni  or 
perpendicularity.  Mittoii.—2.  Deviation  from  niciral 
rectitude.  South, 

To  ORLI'IERA'IE,  dl^llt'tJivrite,  v.  a.  [ob  and 
litera,  I.at.]— 1.  To  efface  any  thing  writtiji.- 2. 
To  wear  out;  to  destroy;  to  efface. 

OBLITERA'llOX,  Sb-lil-tSr-ri'shftn,  s.  [cbUtera- 
tb.  Lat.]     Effaci-nient:  extinction.  Hale. 

OBLI'VIOX,  i-bllv'vi-fln,  s.  [oblivio,  I«tin.]— 
1.  Forgetfiiluess;  cessation  of  reniembnjice.— 2. 
Amnesty;  general  pardon  of  crimes  in  »  slate. 
Dnvies.  j 

OBLI'VIOt'S,  i-bllv'vi-iK  a.  [obliviosilf,  Ijit.] 
Cainiiig  forgetfiiluess.    Phili/is.  j 

OBLO'NG,  db'liSiig,  a.  [ubIongus,Lat.1  Loiper  tlian 
broad.  Harm: 
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OBLO'NGLY,  ftb'long-li,  ad.  [tioni  oblong.]    In  an 

oblong  direction    Cn  i/iie. 
OBLO'NGNESS,  6h'l6iig-n!^.s,s.  [fix>m  oblong.]  The 

state  of  beinjj  oblong. 
O'BLOQUY,  6b'lo-kwi,  s.  [obloquor,  Lat.]— 1.  Censo- 
rious sperch;  blame;  slander.  Darnel, — 2.  Cause  of 
I'epi'oaeh;  disjjrace.  S/iaks. 
OBMUTE'SCENCE,  6b-nii-tSs'sSnse,  s.    [from  ob- 
mutt  SCO,  I.al.]     Ikjss  of  spetch.  Brow7i. 

OBNO'XIOUS,  ob-ii6k'shis,  a.  [obnoxious,  Lat.]— 1. 
Subjcet;  accountable.  Bacon.— 2.  Liable  to  punish- 
ment. Calamy. — 3.  Li-.ibli-;  exposed.  Hatjward- 

OBNO'XIOUSNESS,  Sb-nSk'shfts-nes,  s.  [from  ob- 
noxious.]    Subjection;  liabLness  to  punishment. 

OBNO'XIOUSLY,  6b.n3k'sUfis-l4,  ad.  [from  obnox- 
ious.] In  a  state  of  subjection;  in  the  state  of  one 
liable  to  punishment. 

To  OBNU'BILATE,  db-ni'b4-lite,  v.  a.  [obnubilo, 
Lat.]     To  cloud;  to  obscure. 

0'BOLE,6b'6le,s.  tobolus,Lat.]  In  pharmacy,  twelve 
grams.  Abmvnrth. 

OBRE'PTION,  3b-r2p'shfin,  s.  [obi-eptio,  Lat.]  Ihe 
act  of  creeping  on. 

To  0'BROGATE,6b'r6-gAtP,  y.  a.  [obrogo,  Lat.]  To 
proclaim  a  contrary  law  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
former. 

OBSCE'NE,  6b-s4in',  a.  [obscaenus,  Lat.]— 1.  Immo- 
dest; not  agreeable  to  chastity  of  mind.  MiUoji.—2. 
Ort'ensive;  disgusting.  Drydcn.—3.  Inauspicious; 
ill-omened.  Dnjikiu 

OBSCE'NELY,  6b-sJ4n'l4,  ad.  [from  obscene.]  In 
an  impure  and  unchaste  manner. 

OBSCE'NENESS.  6b-se^n'nJs,  ■) 

OBSCE'NITY,  6l>-sgn'n4-ti,       5^* 

[from  obscene.]  Impurity  of  thought  or  language; 
unchastity;  lewdness.  Dnj/len. 

OBSCURA'I'ION,  6b-skA-ra'sh&n,  s.  [obscuratio, 
Lat.]— 1.  The  act  of  darkening.  Burnet.~2.  A  state 
of  being  darkened. 

OBSCU'iiE,  ob'skire,  a.  [obscurus,  Lat.]— l.  Dark; 
unenlightened,  gloomy;  hindering  sight.  Milton. — 
2.  Living  in  the  dark.  Slmks.—Z.  Not  easily  intelli- 
gible; abstruse;  difBcult.  Dryden.—i.  Mot  noted; 
not  observable.  Atlerbury. 

To  OBSCU'KE,  3b-sk6re',  v.  a.  [obsciiro,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  darken;  to  make  dark.  Pope. — 2.  To  make  less 
visible.  Braivn.—S.  To  make  less  intelligible.  Hol- 
der.—i.  To  make  less  glorious,  beautiful,  or  illustri- 
ous. Drydcii. 

OBSCU'RELY,  6b-skfire'lJ,  ad.  [from  obscure.]—!. 
Not  brightly;  not  luminously.— 2.  Out  of  sight; 
privately;  without  notice.  Addison.— Z.tint  clearly; 
not  plainly. 

OBSCU'RENESS,  oI>-sk6re'n?s,  ? 

OBSCU'RITY,  6b-sUtVri.t4,  y' 

[obscuritas,  Lat.]— I.  Darkness;  want  of  light. 
Donne.— 2.  Unnoticed  state;  privacy.  Dryden. — 3. 
Darkness  of  meaning.  Boyle.  Lvr/ce. 

OBSECRA'TION,  ob-si-kri'sbftn,  s.  [obsecratio, 
Lat.]     Entreatj';  supplication.     Stillingjiecu 

O'BSEQUIES,  ob'sikwli.s.  [obseques,  Erench.]— 1. 
Funeral  rites;  funeral  solemnities.  Sidney.— 2.  It  is 
tbiiiid   in  the    singular,  perhaps   more    properly. 
ms/irnv. 

OliSE'mJlOUo,  ob-si'kwi-fis,  a.  [from  obsequium, 
Lat.]— 1.  Obfdieiit;  compliant;  not  resistmg.— 2.  In 
S/iaks/jeare,  funereal. 

OBSE'qmOU.SLY,  3b-s4'kw4-as-li,  ad.  [from  ob- 
si-qiiious.]— I.  Obediently;  with  compliance.  Dry- 
den.— 2.  in  ShaksJ'carv  it  signifies,  with  funeral 
ritt  ). 

OBSK^qUIOUSNESS,  ob-si-kwtfis-njs,  s.  [from  ob- 
sequious.] Obedience;  cumpliance.  .South. 

OBSE'  EV ABLE,6l>-t?r'v  il-bl. a.  [from  observo,  Lat.] 
Hem;Ukable;  eminent,  lioi^rrs. 

OBSE'IIVABLKNESS,  olK/.Jr'vi-bl-nSs.s.  [from  olv 
servablc]     The  state  o  being  observable;  remark- 
alilene  M,  woriliiness  of  notice. 
OBSE'R  VABLY,  3lj-/.ii^vil-bli,ad.  [fromolMcrvahle.] 

In  a  m;Uiner  worthy  of  notf.  Brown, 
OBSE'RVANCE,  db-z.Ji-'vdni.e,  s.  [observance,  Fr.] 
—1.  Re  ipect;  ceremonial  reverence.    Dryden. — 2. 
Religioilli  rite.  ii«g<rj.--3.  Attentive  practice.    Jio- 
rrrs, — 4.  Hule  of  pi-jcticc.  Shaks.~5.  Careful  obe- 
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dience.  Rogers.— d.  Observation;  attention.  Hate, — 
7.  Obedient  regard.  Ifotlon.  Roscommon. 
OBSE'RVANCY,  6b-z5r'v4u-s^,  s.  [from observance.J 

Attention.  Siiaks. 
OBSE'RVANT,  dl>z?r'vant,a.  [obsenans,  Lat.]- 1. 
Attentive;    diligent;    watchful.     Raleig/i.—2.  Re- 
spectfully attentive,  Pope.— 3.  Meanly  dutiful;  sub- 
missive. Rak-ijili. 
OBSE'RVANT,  ob-iSi-'vint,  s.   A  slavish  attendant. 

Sliaks. 
OBSERVA'TION,  6b-zlr-vi'shfin,  s.  [observatio,  La- 
tin.]— 1.  The  act  of  observing,  notiiig,or  remarking. 
Rogers.— 2.  Notion  gained  by  observing;  note;  re- 
mark. M'atts. 
OBSERVA'TOR,  6b-7,6i^vi'i&r,  s.  [observateur,  Fr. 
tioni    observo,  Latin.]    One  that  observes;  a   re- 
marker.  Dryden. 
OBSE'R VATORY,6b-zSr'v4.tar-4,  s.   [observatoire, 
French.]     A  place  built  for  astronomical  observa- 
tions. 
To  OBSE'R VE,  3b-z2rv',   v.    a.     [observo,  Latin.] 
-1.   'I'o    watch;   to   regard   attentively.     Taylor. 
—2.  To  find  by  attention;  to  note.     Locki; — 3.  To 
regard;  to  keep  religiously.  li.toduS'—4.  To  obey; 
to  I'dllow.— 5.  To  remark  in  writing  or  conversa- 
tion. 
To  OBSE'RVE,  ob-z?rv',  v.  n.— 1.  To  be  attentive. 

IVatts. — 2.  To  make  a  remark.  Pope, 
OBSE'RVER,   db-zSrv'fir,    s.     [from    observe.]—!. 
One  who  looks  vigilantly  on  persons  and  things. 
Swift. — 2.  One   who    looks   on;  the    beholder. — 3. 
One  who  keeps  any  law   or  custom  or  practice. 
Bacon. 
OBSE'RVINGLY,  6b-z§rv'fng-l4,  ad.  [from  observ- 
ing.]    Attentively;  carefully.  S/iaks. 
OBSE'SSION,    db-sSsh'fln,  s.    [obsessio,  Latin.]—!. 
The  act  of  besieging.- 2.  The  first  attack  of  Satan 
antecedent  to  possession. 
OBSl'DIO>'AL,  db-sld'4-aii-il,  or  db-sid'jj-iin-4l,  a. 

[obsidionalis,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  siege.     Diet. 
O'BSOLETE,  6b's6-l4te,  a.  [obsolelus,  Latin.]  Worn 

out  of  use;  disused;  unfashionable.  Sivifl. 
OBSOLE'TENESS,  6b'so-l4te-nJs,   s.    [from   obso- 
lete.] State  of  being  worn  out  of  use;  unfashiona- 
bleness. 
O'BSTACLE,    6b'st4-kl,   s.   [obstacle,  Fr.  obstacu- 
lum,   Latin.]  Something  opposed;  hinderance;  ob- 
struction.   Collier. 
To  OBSTE'RICAl'E,  3b-st^v'4-kite,  v.  n.   [obsteri- 
cor,  Lat.]    To   pertbrm   the  otfice  ot  a  midwife. 
Evelyn. 
OBSTETRICA'iTON,  Sb-st^t-tri-ka'shfin,  s.  [from 

obsteti'icor,  Lat.]  The  office  of  a  midwife. 
OBSTii'TRICK,  6b-si?l'trlk,a.  [from  obstetrix.  La- 
tin.]  Midwifish;  befitting  a  midwife;  doing  the  mid- 
wife's ofiice.  Pope. 
O'BSTINACY,  6b'st4-n4-sJ,   s.  [obstinatio,   Latin.] 
Stubbornness;  contumacy;  pertinacy;  persistency. 
Locke. 
O'BSTINATE,  6b'st4-nite,  a.   [obstinatus,  Latin.] 

Stubborn; contumacious;  fixetl  in  resolution. 
CBSTINATELY,   db'sti-nit^l^,   ad.  [from   obsti- 
nate.] Stubbornly;  iiiHcxiblv.    Clarendon. 
O'Bj  I'lNATENf.SS,  ob'sti-ii4te-nJs,  s.  [from  obsti- 
nate.]    fitubboriiiiess. 
OBS  IIPA'TION,  6b-stt-i.i'shan,  s.   [from  obstipo, 

Latin.]  The  act  of  stopi>ing  up  any  passage. 
OBS TRE'PEROUS,    6l>sirJp'pir-as,  a.   [obstrepe- 
rus,  Latin.]  Loud;  clamorous;  noisy;  turbulent;  vo- 
ciferous.   Dryden. 
OBSTRE'PEROUSLY,  3b-str§p'p?r-as-l4,  ad.  [from 

obstreperous.]  Loudly;  clamorously. 
OBSTRK'PEROUSNESS,     6b-str2p'pJi'-4s-n8s,    s. 

[irom  obstreperous.]  Loudness; clamour;  noise. 
OBSTRI'C  1  ION,  db-strik'shVln,  s.  [from  obstrictus, 

Latin.]  Obliiration;  bond.    Milton. 
roOBSlRUCT,  db-strfikt',  v.a.  [obstnio,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  hinder;  to  be  in  the  way  of;  to  block  up;  to  bar. 
Arl)'Uhnul.—2.  To  oppose;  to  retard. 
OBSTRU'C TER,  ^b-strflk'tflr,   s.  [fVom   obstruct.] 

One  that  hinders  or  opposes. 
OBSTRU'CTION,  3b«trdk'shfin,  s.  [obstructio,  La- 
tin.]— 1.  Hinderance;  difficulty.  Denltam.~2,  01>. 
siacle;    impediment.  Clarendon.— 3,  ;[In  physick.] 
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Ttie  hlovkiiig  up  of  any  I'aiial  in  ttic  l.uily ,  so  us  to 
pi-evi'iit  the  flowing  ulaiiy  IliiiJ  ilii<)ii|^'li  it.  fJuin- 
11J.—4.  In  S/iaks.  it  oi#c  siyiiitii.  s  soiiiclliing  liciipiil 
togetlier. 

OUSTKU'CTIVK.  olKstrfik'rlv,  a.  lobstiuctil',  Vr. 
from obsiriitt.]  Himleiiii);;;  causing  imiudinaiit 

OB  TKU'CTIVE,  3h-stiak't!v,  s.  lnnttdimtiil;  ob- 
stacle. 

O'BSTRUENT,  Ob'slnVent,  a.  [obslrueiis,  l.at.]  Hiii- 
(ler.ng;  blofkiiiR  iiji. 

OUS'i'UPKt'A'Cl'ION,  olj-sli'l-ii4-rik'sh<lii,  s.  [obslu- 
pefaciu,  Lat.]  Tlic  act  of  iniiui-ing  stnpiiiiu. 

OBSTUI'JiKA'CllVK,  i5b-si..-i>4-fau'ilv,  al  [from 
obstui>efaci(),  Latin.]  Obstrucliiig  liic  mental  poll- 
ers. Abbut. 

To  OBl'A'lX,  6b-tini>',  v.  a.  [obt^nt-o,  Latin.]—!.  To 
gain;  10  acciuirt ;  10  procure.  Eph. — 2.  lo  itiiin.-- 
trate;  to  ^ain  by  conrt-ssion. 

To OBTAl'N,  6b-i4ni',  \.  n.— 1.  Tu  lontiiiuc  iu  use. 
Baka:—2.  To  be  csiablisljctl.  l>r[/</iri.—3.  To  pre- 
vail; to  succeed  well-  Bacon. 

OBTAI'NABLK,  olHaiie'i-bl,  a.  [lioiii  obtain.]  To 
lie  pi-oeuri-il.  Arbiitiinui. 

Obi Al'NEU,  6b-ta'n&r,  s,  [from  obtain.]  He  wlio 
obt;iiii-i. 

To  OBTE'Ml'KRATE,  6b-teni'pev-ite,  v.  a.  [ob- 
temperer,  t'r.  ncli ;  obtempero,  Latin.]  To    ol>ey. 

VwOBTE'Nl),  ob-tjiul',  v.  a.  [obtendo,  Latin.]— 1. 
To  opi)a<t;  to  bold  out  in  opiwsition.— 2.  To 
pretend;  to  otter  as  the  reason  of  any  thing.  Dry- 
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OBTKNEBRA'TION,     ob-ien-ne-hri  sliun,   s.    [ob 

and  tenebra;,  Lntni.]  Uarkni-ss;  the   state  of  beiwjj 

darkened.     Bwon. 
OBTE'NSION,  ftl>t8ii'shfln,  s.  [from  obtend.]    llio 

act  of  obttndinjj. 
To  OB'l'E'bl",  6b-iSsi',  v.  a.   [olitcstor,  Latin.]  To 

beseeth;  tosupplieau.     l)ni>l>-   • 
OBTKiJTA'llON',     olM^s-lA'shfin,    s.     [oblestatio, 

Lai.  from  ol)iest,J    Supplication;  entreaty. 
OHTRECTA'ilOX,   5b-tr&k-t4'slifin,    i.  [obtreeto, 

Lai.]  Sli'.nder;  detraction;   calumny. 
Tu  OI.'i'KU'DE,  6b-tro6d',  v.  a.   [obirudo,  Lai.]  'lo 

thrust  into  any  place  or  stale  by  fuixe  or  imposture. 

OBIUU'DER,  6b-tr66'd&r,  s.  [from  obuude.]  One 

that  obtrudes.   Buijk. 
OBTRVSION,    6b-tr<b6'/.hftn,    s.    [from    obtrusus, 

Lat.]  The  act  of  obtruding.    Knig   Chiirks-. 
OBTRU'SIVE,  6b-tr66'slv,   a.   [honi  obtrude.]  1m- 

elintd  to   force  one's  stlt  or  any  thing  else,  upon 

others.     Milton. 
To  OB'l  U'ND,    <\b-t&ml',   v.  a.    [obtundo,   Latin.] 

To  blunt;   to  dull;  to    quell;    to  deaden.    Har- 

vry. 
OB  I'URA'  I'lON,  6l*«ur-.\'sl>an,  s.  [from  obtuninis, 

Lat.]     The  act  ol    stopping  up  any    thing  «ilh 

something  smeared  oxr  it.  ,   ,  ...  r,. 

OBTU'SANGULAR,    olM^se-Sng  gWir,  a.   [Iroin 

obtuse  and  angle.]    Havinjj    angleii   larger    than 

right  angles. 
OBTU'tiE,   ob-u'ise',   a.    [obtusus,    LaUn.]— 1.    Not 

pointed;  not  acute.- 2.    Not    quick;  dull;  stupid. 

'vi//«n.— 3.   Nol   shrill;    oliscure:    as,    an     Muse 

OBTU'SELY,  dl)-t^ise'li,ad.  [from  obtuse-.]-!.  With- 
out a  point.— 2.  Dullv;  stupidly. 

OBTU'SENESS,  filvtise'njs,  s.  [fi-om  obtuse.] 
Bluntn>-ss;  dulnens. 

OBTU'SION,  ob-tfi'xhan,  s.  [from  obtuse.]- 1.  I  he 
act  of  dulhng.-2.    The  state    of  l)eing    dulUtl. 

OBVE'NTION,  iSb-vin'shfin,  s.  [obvenio,  Lat.] 
Something  happening  not  constantly  and  regular- 
ly, but  uncerlaiidy.     Spcfuer. 

Tu  OBVE'K  T.  iJb-vJrt',  v.  a.  [obverto,  Latin.]  lo 
turntouar«l.     Boi/tr.  ,    ■       ,     ■ 

To  O'BVIATE,  iil>\  A-ite,  v.  a.  [Irom  ob%  ins,  Latin; 
obvier,  French.]  To  meet  in  the  way;  to  prevent. 
IVooduaril.  .       ,  ,  ,.,,., 

CBVIOL'S.  (Ib'vc-ns,  a.  [obvms,  Latin.]- 1.  Meet- 
ing any  thing;  opposed  hi  front  to  any  thing. 
Milton.— 2.  Ojien;  exposed.  MiUoii.—3.  Easily  dis- 
covered; plain;  evident.  Unjdeii. 
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0'HVl()li>LY,  ab'>i-ii.'.Ji.  afl.  Lfli'^i' ohiiiTus.]  E.vU 

deiith;  aji|  anntlv.  Lo^c: 
0'i{\l()lSM;sS,  oli'ti-fls-iiSs,    i.   [IVora    Gb%ious.] 

Slate  of  luiiig  evident  or  aipaix-i.t.    toijl'e. 
rcOUl"Mi;kATE,   6l>-fim'brAte,  ^.  a.  [oliurabn*, 

Lntiiu]  Til  nluide;  Uiel<iU(l. 
OBUMURA'IION.    <1l;-fim-ljri'shan,  s.   [fir.iu    kAj- 

iniibro,  Latin.]    The   act  of  darktnhig  or  elouu- 

ing. 
OCCA'SJON,    6k-kA'7,  fln,    s    foi-ca.io,    Ijittii.]- 1. 

Oce  rrente;  cnsualtj ;    incident.    Hookei. — ^2.   Op- 

Jiortunity;    eonvt-uieiic-e.     CVm-y/jr.- 3.    AevWeiital 

cause.  SfniiMi:—4.  Reason  nol  cogent,  but  opjior- 

tune.  .S/:nLt,—5.  Ivieidental  net-d;  casual  e.NlgnietN 

Bfikci. 
To   OCCA'SION      6k-ka'-/.haii,    v.    a.     [fl-oui     iiic 

i^ouu.j— 1.  To   cause   casuully.    Atlali:tnj.—2.  lo 

eause;    to  produce.      Tcviplc.—Z.     To    iuHueiKe. 

Locke. 
OCCA'SIONAL,  3k-ki'iluV.,-ai,  a.  [from  o;ca»i«ii.] 

—1.  Incidental;  casual.— 2.   Pruduciiig  by  iicjciilinii 

Brinvii.~3,   Prodiicing  by  occasion  or  inculental 

exigence.    Drydni. 
OCCA'.SIONALLY,  ok-ki'T.hfiifril-*,sd.  [fl-om  occa, 

sio  al.]     According  to  iiieidciual  e.sigcJtee.   llSjitl- 

OCCA'SIONER,  ok-kVzbi^n-flr,  s.  [fitHu   oceasiiui.] 

One  that  causT:rs  orpitmiotrs  by  design  or  accident. 

S'niiiirr.toti. 
OCCECA'llON,      ok-s4-ki'shiSn,     s,      [occa:cafio. 

Latin.]     The  act  of  blindiirg  or  making    bfiad. 

•S'rnici'irirM. 
O'CCIDENT.  f)k'si-d£iit,  s.    [frUm  eeiideiis,   Lat.] 

'1  he  West.    .S7,nAM-. 
OCCTDE'NTAL,    (Sk-si-dJii'tai,     a.     [.tciduitani, 

Latin.]  AVesterii.  Uo^vd. 
OC  tl'OUOVS,  dk.si(l'j6-us,    a.   [occUeHs.    Latin.] 

Western. 
OCCI'PITAL,    6k-s1p'pi-tlil.    a.    [occipitalis,   Lat.-. 

Placed  in  the  hinder  jiart  of  the  head. 
O'CCirUT,  ok'si-pftt,  s.    [Latin.]    'llie  hinder  part 

of  the  head.    Btilln: 
OCCl'blON  fik-sizh'nn,  s.  [from  occ'islo,I.atiL.j  The 

act  of  killing. 
To  OCCLUDE,  3k-klfide',  v.  a.  [ecchulo,  Lat.]    lu 

shut  up.     Broun- 
OCCLVSE,  ok-kliise',  a.  [oeelustis,  Latin.]  Shut  up; 

close*!.     Holder. 
OCCLL'SIOX,  6    kliVzhCni,  s.    [ucefnsio,   J.atni.' 

The  act  of  shuiiiiig-  ui>. 
OCCU'LT,  Sk-kflll',    a.   [occultiis,  Latin.]     S«;nt; 

hidden;  unknu\vn;  undiscoveiable.    Ncic/or. 
OCCULIA'TION,    ok-kftMi'shfin,    s.    [mcultaili.. 

Lat.]  In  am^nomy,   is    the   time  that   a   star  or 

planet  is  hid  from  >  ur  sight.  Uai lin. 
OCCU'LTNESS,  ok-kfiii'nes,  s.  [from  occult.'!  S>c- 

eretness;  state  ol  being    liid. 
O'CCUPANCY.    Sk'kh-paiwA,    s.  [from    uecuu.ius. 

Latin.]    'llic  act  of  taking  possession,     ll'cmr;  ■ 

loti. 
O'CCl'PANT,  i\k'k6-p.^ni.  s.  [oicupans,  Latin.    i.V 

that  takes  |)Osses<kiuii  III  anv  thing,     liaion. 
TtfO'CCUPATE,  <5k'kA-paie,  v.  a.  [octupu,   J.alii..' 

To  take  up.  Bnio:i  . 

OCCUPA'TION,       dk-ki'i-pi'shftli.      s.    [uecujiatiu, 

Latin.]- 1.  Ihe  act  of  taking  posvt'ssinn.  Br.njo.— 

2,  Eini>lo>ui«iit;    busiiuss.  II  iike.—S.  Trade;  call- 
ing; vocation.    S/i(ik\. 
O'CCUPIER,  3k'k<i-pi-i^r,  s.  [friun  occupy.]— 1.  A 

|Misses«ir;   one    who   takes    into    his     iiossession. 

Ku'iif;h.—2.    One    who    follows    any  employment. 

Extkitl. 
To  O'CCVPY.  6k'kft-pl,    v.  a.   [occupir,    Erench; 

occupo,  Latiii.]— 1.   To  possess;  to  keep;  to   take 

up.     flrtnfii.— 2.  To  busy;  to  employ,  Ecclus.—^. 

To   follow  as   business.    Coiimtou   Praytr.—i.  To 

use;  to  expend.     E.Mihis. 
To  O'CCUPY.Ak'kft-pl,   V.   n.    To  follow  hiislne  s. 

Liih:  ^     . 

To  OCCU'R,  ok-kfir'.  \.  n.    [ocLiiriv,  Lat.]— I.    To 

be  pnsenied  tu  the  memory  or  atteiilion.  Bncvij- 

2.    'I'o  apiiear  here    and    there.    /,»*e.— 3.     T« 

clash;  to  strike   t)gainst;  to  .jiieet.— .J.   'lo  oUv.late; 

to  make  opposition  to.    Baith^.. 


ocu 


OF 


Fite,  fir.  fill,  fax;— mi,  mSt;— pine,  j>lu; 


©CCVRREXCK,  ok-lifti-'iJuse,  s.  [occunenee,  Fr.1 

—1.  Incidt-nt;  accidental   event.  xLocke.—i.  Occasi- 

iinal  presentation.   H^ntls. 
OCCU'IIUENT,   ok-kftr'r?nt,  s.  [occuri-eii :,FrencIi; 

occuiTens,  Latin.]     Intideni;   any  thing  that  h  p- 

pt-iis. 
OecU'RSIOX,   6k-kfir'»!iftn,  s.    [occursuiu,  Latin.] 

Clash;  mutual  blow.    Buyle. 
tyCEAK,     o'slifln,    s.     [oiestnns,   Latin.]— 1.    The 

main;  the  great  sea.  Shaks.—2,  Any  iinniensi-  t.x- 

|i:uise.     Locke. 
O'CKAN',  6'shdn,  a.  Peitaining  to  the  main  or  great 

sea.     Miilun. 
OCEA'NICK,  6-sli4-tu'ik,    a.    [from    ocian.]     Per- 
taining to  tbe  ocean.    Uia. 
OCE'LLATED,    6-sJI'la-lJd,   a.  [ocellatus,    Latin.] 

Resembling  l^ie  eyes.     Dcnltnm. 
O'CHRE,  6'kir.  s.  [a«f='  1    Ochres  have  rough   or 

dusty  surtiices,  are  liut  slightly   lolierent  in  their 

tejjtur-.    ajul   are    cji. posed  of   soft   argillaceous 

particles,  readily   diffusible  in  water.    Tiie  yellow 

sort  are  called  ochres  of  iiwi,  ^nd  the  blue  ochr,.t 

of  cupper.    Hill. 
O'CJIRKOUS,  o'kri-fis,  a.  [from  ochre-.]  Consisting 

of  ochre-     lyojdward. 
O't.'HREY.  o'kir-c,   a.    [li-ojJi  ochre.]  Partaking  of 

ochre.    U'uoiiwnrd. 
O'tHIMY,  Sk'ki-nii,  s.  A  r.iixed  base  metal. 
O'CTAGON,    6k'ti-^3n,    s.    J^oz7a)  and    ymnt..'] 

In  gcomctiy.  a  hgiu-e  consisting  of  eight  sides  and 

angles.     Harris. 
OfTA'GONAL,   dk-t.lg'g6-n4l,   a.  [fi-ora  octagon.] 

Having  eight  angles  and  siiles. 
OCTA'NGULAH,  6k-tanR'gi'i-lar.  a.   [^otlo  and  au- 

guln.1,  Latin.]  Having  eight  angles. 
OCTA'NGULARNESSjSk-ting'giVlJr-n^s,  s.[from 

uctaMgular.]  The  quality  of  having  eight  angles. 
O'CTaSt,  dk'iaut,7„ 
O-CTILK,  ok'til,       S 

Is,  when  a  planet  is   in  siieli  jiosition   to  another, 

that  their  places  are  only  distant  an  eighth  part  of 

a  circle. 
OCTA'VE,   ok'tive,  s.   [octave.   French.]—].    The 

eig';lh    day   after  some   peculiar  festival.— 2.  [In 

musick.]  An  eighth  of  an  nitcrval  ot  eight  sounds. 

— 3.   Eight  dajs  togclhir  after   a  festival.    Aiiu- 

vorlh. 
OiTA'I'O,  6k-ta'vi.  a.  [Latin.]  A  book  is  si  id  to  be 

in  lutavo  when  a  sheet  is  folded  into  eight  leaves. 

Boyle. 
OfrE'NNIAL,   6k-tfu'n4-41,  a.   [from  oeteiinium. 

i.;;tin.]— 1.    Happening   every     eighth    year. — 2. 

Lasting  tight  years. 
OCTO'BKlf,  dk-t6'b6r,  s.  [Latin.]  The  tenth  month 

of  the  yejir,  or  the  eighth  numbtreil  from    March. 

fenchant. 
OCIOE'URICAL,  6k-ti-8d'dr4-kil,a.  Having  eight 

siiles. 
OC'l'O'GfcNARY,  3k-l6'j^n4r-i.  a.  [octogeni,  Lat.] 

Of  eight  ytars  of  age. 
O'croxARY,  ok'ti-nir-e,  a.  [octonavius,   Latin.] 

Belonging  to  the  number  uighf. 
OCTUNCCULAK,  Sk-to-ndk'kii-iilr,  a.  [<icto  and 

oculus,  Latin.]    Having  eight  eyes.  Drrhiim. 
OCrOPE'TALOUS,  ok-toplt'taifis,  a.  Cc;t7w  and 

■TrfliKov.j  Having  eight  Cower  leaves. 
CyCTOSTYLE,  Sk'ti-stilc,   s.   [ok]*  and  ivA®^.'] 

'i'be  face  of  a  building  or  ordiinnance  containing 

eight  eolnmns.     Harris. 
O'CTO.SYLLABLE.  idk-to-sll'ia-bl,  s.    [fiom    ncto, 

Lat.  and  syllable.]    Consisting  of  eight  syllables. 

Trywhilt. 
O'CTUPLE,    6k'tu-pl,  a.  [octuplus,  Latin.]   Eight 

fold. 
CCULAR,  ok'fi-iar,  a.    [from  oculus,  Latin.]     De- 
pending on  the  eye;  know  n  by  the  eye.  Brmoru 
O'CULARLY,  ok'ufc-lSr-li,ad.  [lioni  ocular.]     To 

the  olMcrvation  of  tl:e  eye.     Brmvn. 
U'CULATE.dk'ki-Iite,  a.  [oculatiis,   Latin.]  Hav- 
ing eyes;  know  ing  by  the  eye. 
CCULISr,    6k'kft-list.    s.     [front    oculus,    Latin.] 

One  who  professes  to  cure  distempers  of  the  eyes. 
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O'CULVS  belt,  ok'ki-lis  bf  ll,  [Lati; .]  An  acciil^i^ 
tal  variety  of  the  agi  te  kind.  H'futttrard. 

Ol))).  3d,  a.  [utl<la,Swedi^>l.J— 1.  Not  even;  not  di- 
visible into  eciual  nui>il>er-i.  B'-iii.ri. — 2.  More 
than  a  round  number.  Burtifl.—Z.  Particular;  tin- 
oiitb;  extraordinarj . — 4.  Not  iioied;  not  taken 
into  the  coninion  account;  unheeil«l.  S/inks. — 5. 
Strange;  unaccountabU-;  fant:!stic:il.  irti/'.— rt. 
Uncommon;  particular;  not  to  be  nialehcd.  z/or- 
chum. — 7.  Unlucky.  S/uik<.—8.  Unlikely;  in  ap- 
)>earanee  iuiprojier.     AtliHsim. 

aUDLY.  od'li,  ad.  [from  odd.]— 1.  Not  evenly.-2. 
Strangely;  particiil;.rly;  unaccountably;  uncouth- 
ly.     Locke. 

(yoDNESS,  oil'j.Js,  .  [from  odd.]— 1.  The  stau>  of 
lieing  not  even. — 2.  Strangeness;  particularity; 
uneouthness.     Dnjilen.  Collier. 

ODDS,  dds,  s.  [Irom  odtl.J- 1.  Inequality;  e.xcess 
of  either  compared  with  the  other.  Hoolcer.~2. 
More  than  an  even  wager.  Sxviff, — 3.  Advantage: 
stiperiority.  HwUbras.—'i.  Quarrel;  debate;  dis- 
l>ute.     Shnks. 

ODE,  odr.  s.  []a»fii.J  A  poem  written  to  be  sung  to 
musick;  a  Ivrick  poein.     Milton. 

0'DIHLK,6'd4-bl,a.  [fvomodi,  Lat.]  Hateful. 

O'DIOUS,  6'di-i'is,  or  i'.ji-i\s,  a.  [odiosu  .  Latin.]— I. 
Hateful;  detestable;  abominable. — 2.  Exposed  to 
hate.    Ctfireiu/on. — 3.     Causing    Iiaii;     invidiutis. 

,     Milfoil. 

O'DIOUSLY,  o'de-fii-lJ,  or  J-ji-fts-li.  ad.  [from  odi- 
ous.]—!. Hatefully;  abominably.  MiUon.—2.  luvi- 
diuuslv;  so  as  to  cause  hate.    DrufUn. 

O'DIOUSNESS,  6'di-fis-nls,  or  oje-fis-nis,  s.  [from 
odious.]—!.  Hatefulness.  Wake.— 2.  The  state  of 
being  hated.  Sidney. 

O'DIUM,  6'di-im,  or  o'ji-fim,  s.  [Latiri.]  In^i- 
(!iousiiess;  quality  of  provoking  hate.  King 
Charles. 

ODONTA'LGICK,  6Hl6n.tai'jik,  a.  {_oi'ay  and 
*^7^'j  Pertaining  to  the  toothach. 

O'DORA TE,  6'd6-r4te,  a.  [odoratus,  Latin.]  Scent- 
ed; having  a  strong  scent,  whether  fa;tid  or  fra- 
grant.   Bacon. 

ODOni'FEROUS,      o-<lo-rirf?r-3s,     a.      [odoriftr, 

.  Lat.]  Giving  scent;  usually  sweet  of  scent;  fra- 
gr:i!;l;  |wrfumetl.     Bncov. 

0D0RX'F1:R0USNESS,  6-<l6-rlf  f?i-i\si,?s,  s.  [fi-oni 
oilorifi-rous.l  Sweetness  of  scent;  fragranei;. 

O'DOROUS,  o'<Uli-t5i,  a.  [odorus,  Latin  ]  Fragrant; 
peil'tmi  d.     Chcyne. 

ODOUR,  6'dftr,  5.  [odor,  Latin.]— 1.  Scent,  whether 
good  or  bad.  Bacoit.-^Z.  Fragj-ance;  perfurat;  sweet 
scent.    ClnrcHuon. 

OECONO'MXCKS,  ek  o-n6m'ni!ks,s.  [oteSKo^WSf.! 
Management  ofi;ousehoId  a  *iirs.   VF.ttifmge. 

OECUMENICAL.  4k-fi-mSn'n4-kal,'a.[iiJ£K«6VW«f.] 
General;  resiKcting  the  whole  habitable  world. 
Slillintifert. 

OEDE'MA,  J-<l4'ma.  s.  [sfcTf^*.]  A  tumour.  It  \t 
now  and  commonly  by  surgeons  confine<l  to  a. 
white,  soft,  ins-Tisible  tumour.    Qidiuy, 

OEDEMA'TICK,  Jd-J-mJl'tik ,     7 

OEDE'MATOUS,  4-<lJm'mi-tfis,  3"' 

[from  oedema.]     Pertaining  to  an  oedema,    n'ine- 
nuin. 

OK'ILAID,  J-lry4d,  s.  [fromoeil,  French.]  Glance; 
wink;  token.   Shak.i.  .  , 

O'ER,  oiv,  contracte<l  from  over.     AMUoti. 

OK'SOPHAGUS,  ^sSl'fa-gfls,  s.  [ftwn  w<ro«, 
wicker,  from  scime  similitude  in  the  structure  of 
this  part  to  the  contexture  of  that;  and  <J'*5a, 
[to  eat.]  The  gullet.    Qxiinry. 

OF,  6v,  prep,  [oj:,  Saxon.]— 1.  It  is  put  before  the 
substantive  that  lidlows  another  in  construction; 
as,  of  tJiese  part  were  slain.— 2.  It  is  \n\\.  after 
comparative  and  superlative  adjectives;  as  the  most 
ilisiuul  and  unseasonuhle  time  of  all  otiicrs.  Tillot- 
son. — 3.  From;  as,  one  that  I  brought  up  ol'  a  puppy. 
Shaks. — 4.  Concerning;  relatiug  to;  as,  all  have 
this  sense  of  tiar.  Snialridge. — S.  Out  of;  as,  yet  of 
*^his  little  he  hnd  fire  (n  sfmre,  Dryder., — 6.  Among; 
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ui'i,  iii6ve,  niir,  noi;— tibe,  tibj  l)i'ill;*-i')ii;— 4i<'»Jui4(;--//iiti,  i;ilis. 


—7.  Uy;  a«,  I -was  Kiilertiuu'tl  of  '/«•  roiisitl.  Sait'li/s. 
—8,  A'  cordiii)r  to;  as,  t/wij  iJou\'  i\g/U /irl'mg  to  ^oii. 
Tillufsv.t.—y.  NoliiiB  powt.r  or  si>ui>t»iK'itv;  as,  of 
/lityi.elf  man  is  ctinfesucdly  wtcqual  to  his  duty. 
St,:p!ieru.—10.  Noting  pvoiHiiiies  or  (|uul:ties;  as,  n 
man  of  a  decayed  furtun  ;  a  bndy  of  uo  colour. 
Clarend'H.  Bui/lc.—ll.  Noting  exivactioir,  ut,  a 
man  of  an  ani'ic»l  family.  ClmYndoii.—\2.  Noting 
adlurence,  or  belonging;  as,  a  Hi'bieit<  of  my 
tirie.  Shaks.—U,  Noting  tlie  matter:  as,  f/ic  r/ia- 
rivt  was  of  cedar.  Barun  —11.  Noting  the  thing 
made;  as,  «i^c  gold  of  tiu-  cr&ii-n.—i5.  Noting  thy 
motive;  as,  of  my  own  c/i::ice  I  imdcrt.iok  llv.s 
work.  Drij'kn.—lb.  Noting  iiitftii'niv,  ur  (>osll>o- 
nrncv;  as,  /  do  not  like  ttiv  lower  <jf  any  place. 
Sliaks.—M.  Noting  change  oi\  a-i,  0  miserable  of 
hitjjpy!  Millo'i.— IS.  Noting  C;iiisiility;  HSyguod  na- 
ture ut'  necessity  ivill  ^a-c  ..//.Tiv/wi-.  Dry/'  n.—h}. 
Wotiiij;  proportion;  as,  many  of  an  hundred.  Lueke. 
ao.  Noting  kiuil  or  speciis;  as,  an  ajff'air  of  the 
cnl)i'iet.  Swift. 
OFK,  6f;  ail.  [af  Dutch.]— 1.  Of  this  adverb  the 
cliic-r  uw  is  to  conjoin  it  with  verbs;  as,  f(/  (^oineoff; 
to  tly  otf.  Drydeii.~2.  It  is  generally  opposctl  to 
o,r,  its,  to  lay  ou;  to  takeoiV.  Urydcn.—S.  It  signi- 
♦i<:s  distance;  ten  ■milt.yoif.S/inks—l.  In  painting 
or  st.ituary,  it  signifies  pvojeclion  or  velief;  llie  i 
Jigurei-  stand  olt".  S/iaks.—5.  I;  vignifi;-s  ewines- 
c;-nce;  absence  or  deparuiiv;  Ifie  .vtc/i  ^'WJ  off. 
L' I-.slj-angc.—fi.  It  signifies  any  Kind  oi'  disaplmint-  I 
nteni^defeat;  inurrupilon;  a^i  </it-  n^'w.r  m  ort".— 7,  j 
iTofii;  not  toHaixl.  Sidiuy.—i.  fJ^  liand;  not  slu-  ; 
died      VEstrunge.  I 

OKF,  jf,  i..ter.iict.  Depart.     Smilh. 
OI'K.df,  prep'.— 1.  Not  on.  Temple.— 2.  Distant  from,  i 
Aililison.  ! 

Oi<FAl>,  8rfai,s.  [oftfall.  Skinner.!— \.  Waste  meat; 
rliat  which  is  not  eaten  ni  the  tald.'.  Arhntnrtot.—2. 
Carrion;  coarse  flesh.  Millon.—?:  K'-luie;  th;it 
which  is  thrown  away.— 1.  Any  thingof  no  esteem. 
Shaks. 
OFFi:NCE,  6f-fSnc"e',  s.  [offlriso,  Latin.]— 1.  Crint  •: 
aoi  of  wieitedness.  Faiyt'-Jc.—l.  A  iruingression. 
Locke.— :■:  Injury.  Drijdeu.—*.  Disple;)sure  given; 
cause  of  disgust;  scandal.  Ikieon. — j.  An^-er;  dis- 
pKasniv  conceived.  Shiiiey.—i:\.  Atf.iek;  act  of  the 
a«>.ailaut;  contrary  totliiince.  Siilneij. 
OFI'K'NCFIUL,  ftr-fJns^'fi!.  a.  Eol^ence   andfull.j 

Injunoiis.     Sh<:ks. 
OFFV.'Nflii.tSS,   df-fJuse'!f •,    a.  [fio.ii   offence.] 

Uno'fendma;;   innow.-nt,  .  Sh'tks. 
To   pFFK'ND,  dt-rjnd',   v.  a.    [ifrtLado,  Latin]—!. 
To  make  angi^.  /f 'itr.Vfy.— 2.  lo  tiisnil;  to^tiack. 
Sidney.— 3.  'I'o  traiisgr  hs;   {o   violate..^.    I'o   iii- 
imif.     Tirydcn. 
'i'u  ()FFK'M'>,o;-rend'.  V.  n.-l.  To  l»   criminal;   lo 

transgress  tlie  law.— /■  Tii  cause  anger.  S/iaks. 
OKFli'NOK.U,  6f-f4n'i!fir,  s.   I'Tum  offend. 1—1.    A 
criminal;  one   who  has  couimiuid  ii  crime;  traus- 
gi\'»soi-.  Isaiah.— 2.  One  who  li.Hs  done  an  injur). 
Shaks 
OFFE'NDRESS,  Of-l^n'drJs,  s.  [from  ofibnder.]  A 

wonnintb.il  otKnds.     Shaks. 
OFFK'NStVF-,  Ai-ftn'slv.   a.   [ofteiisil,  Fi.  fiom    of- 
Uixns,   l.;iliu.]— 1.    Cuiising    ang-r;     'lispleasing; 
distrusting.— 2.  Cansing  pain;  injurieuiv  liacoii.—3. 
AssailiMinot  d    endive.     Baron. 
<)FFi:'NSIVKLY,  6f-t?n'slv-l*,  ad.  [from  oHVnsive.] 
—1.  Mischievonsly;   injiirionsly.  Honker,— 2.  So  as 
to  cnn-ic  ujieaiiness  or  displeasin-e.— 3.  By    way  of 
altfick;  not  def  n«iVclv. 
OFFF.'NSIVKNF.Sj,  ftl-Ifn'slv-nCs,  >.  [li-oin  oflen- 
jive.-]—!.   Iniurluusil'ss;    iniscliief— 2.     Cimse    of 
disiMU      <■•:£■•''  i, 

To  O'FFF.U.arrnr,  v. «.  Lofftvo,  Laun.]— l.     To  pre- 
»eut  to  any  om-,  ^.'  exhibit  tny  ilnngso  timi  i'  inny 

betaken   or  tec  i^ed.-.'.  Trt  ,,ciitic  ;   to   ''>'nn>- j  q/^  f{,;;,  ■'^;;;-"'';;j.  [(ru,,,    opc,  Sason.].  OM; 
late.     /))•(/(/<•«.—■>.    I  o  bid.  as    n  price  or  nwmxl.  ■ 
J>ryde>i.—4.  Fo   ;itienipt;  to  commence.  Mac.—H. 
To  proi)0'ie.    Ui  ke. 
To  O'FFEU,  Ai'ffir,  v.  n.— 1.  To  be  pn>ent;  to  he  :U 
hand;  to  pr.  sent  itseir.  .'tidney.—l.  To  iruike  an  at- 
mnpt.     bnr„!i. 

•1 


rrb.:i-l. 
I'n>|>osal  of  adyantiige  lo   another.  l'r>pe.—2.  Fir>t 
ndvanre.    Shnlfi.—3.    I'roiHisal  made.     •  aniel.—t. 
I'riee   bid;   nn   of  bidding  a  price.— S.    Attei4ipt; 
endeavour.    Si.fh,—6.   bometliing  given  by  way 
of  arknowlelgOKMii. 
O'FFKUKK,  drfilr-rflr.s.  [from  offer.]— 1.  One  who 
makes  an  .iffer.— 2.  One  who  sattifices  or  dedicate 
in  worship.     South. 
O'FFF.RING,  Al*fflr-rlng,  s.   [from   offer]  A   saeri- 
tice;  any  thing  inunolated,  or  offered  in  woi'sliip. 
Dn/dcn. 
OFFE'UrOHY,  6l'f5r-iat-t,    s.  [offertoire.  Fivneh.] 

Tlie  tiling  off.nd;  ill     act  of  otfering.  Bof'w. 
OFKE'K  TU KK,    6i^"Jl^•t^'lre,    s.  Ifnini     offer.]  ^Of- 
tir;    proposal   of  kindness.      Not  in    use.     Kiig 
Cluirlei, 
O'FFICF:,  8l'l1s,  a.  [office,    French.]— 1.    A  jxdiUCk 
cliai-ge  or  employment.— 2.  Agency;  peculiar  use. 
Hrzvton.—^.     lUisines!,:     iiartietdar    eiiiploynienl. 
Milton,— i.  Act  o;  good  or  ill  voluiitaiily  tendered. 
—5.  Act  el'  worship.  Shaks.— r.,  Fonnnlary  of  de- 
votioiis.  Tn'/lor,—7.  Uoom  in  a  house  appropriateiJ 
to    i.articiirar   business.    Shaks.— 8.    Place    wh  le 
business  i    (niiK'.iekil.     Bacon, 
To  O'FFlCIi,  of'r is.  v.  a.  [tV'imi  the   noun.]    To  |K'r. 

form;  to  discharge.     Sh'jks. 
O'FFICKH,    o!'l4-sfir,     s.    IV'fficier,    French.]—!.    A 
man  emploved  bv  the  pnlilick.  Shaks.— t.  A   coni- 
iiiamler   in' the  army.    0;;/r,V«.— 3.  One  who   has 
the  power  of  appr.hending  c:iminals.  S/iaks. 
tVFFIClUiKl),  3i''fi-ftid,   a.   [from  officer.]    Cmn- 

nmndeil;  sup   litnl    with  comm.inikri.  Atldison. 
OFFi'CIAL,     iiU'lsh'ai,     :-.   [official,   F''.   f»<»"  "'- 
fiee.]— :.  Conducive;    ai.propriate   with    re:.;a'"<'  "' 
their  use.  C/ojivi.- 2.Peiiaiiiing  to  a  publick charge. 
Shaks. 
OFFI'CIAL,   5r-;i.l.',ll,    s.    Official  is    tlmt  MX'rsfl" 
to    wlioiii  the     oogiii/.ance    of  cans  s  is  conunit- 
ted    by  such    as  liiivc    ecclesiasiical  jurisdiction. 
Ai/lijffe. 
OFFICIALIY.  <V-fish'Sl-l4,  s.  [officiality  Fr.]  »..'  ; 

charne  orpost  olan  oftii-ial.    Ay^ffe- 
Te  OFU't  I  \1E,  d)-fish'iAte,  v.  a.   [fiMiu  otDce.] 

Togivein  conseqiicnce  of  oflice.     Miltun. 
To  OFFI'CIATF,,    6l-flii.'4-ile,   v.  n.-l.  To   di^- 
char^'eaii  'idite.  commonly  in  worship.  i<>M«/'''''>v"' 
—2.  To  pei-foriu  an  olHce  for  another.  , 

OFFICI'NAI.,  di-fi-sVnJl,  a.  Used  m  ashop-.thus, 

otlinnnl  |dains  are  tliose  used  in  the  shops. 
OFFl'CIOUS,  3r-f  {vh'fls  a.  [omciosus,  Latin.]-!- 
Khid;  doing  g^xal  offices.  Millvn.—2.  Imiioitu- 
nati  ly  Ibrwanl.  Shaks. 
OFFl'CTOUSLY.  6i-jlsh'iV-li,  ud.  [from  oflicjous.]- 
1.  Impo  lunately  forwawl.  T)r<jden.—2.  Kuiill>. 
with  unasked   kindness.     Dcydcn.  . 

OFFi'ClOUSNESS  dlWlsU'fts-nJs,  s.  [h«m  .  oJhci- 
ous.]— 1.  Forwaitlness  of  civilily.  respect,  or  en- 
deavour. South.— 2.  Overforwaixlness.— 3.  aertice. 

O'l- 1- ING,  Snlng.s.  [from  off.]  The  act  o1  slecne.v;' 
to  a  iliitance  fr<nn  the  land.  . 

O'l  FSF.T.  8f's?t,s.[olfaiidset.]  Sprout;  shoot  ol  a 
plain.     Ray.  ,  , 

OI-FSCOL'UING.  A-skiA/lnp.  s.  [off  Hnd  sctmi.J 
Ueciemeiii;  part  rublied  away  iu  cleBiimg  »ay 
thi^ijc.     I.ii    ent.  .      ,    , 

aFI-^l'HIXG.  ai'spriiig,  !.  [off  and  »pl•UlB•]7-*• 
Pln,.a  -atiiir;  generation.  Hooker.-^..  The  tlimg 
p\opa^ite<l  or  gtn.  rated;  cliildreii.  llaviet.—i, 
f'l-odncliin  <ifa>iy  kind    Ocn'um.     >  .     .    - 

To  OF'  ("s.-AVK.  *-fft.'kit.,  v.i^  [offus-o,Lat.i..] 
To  diin;  lo  cloiul;  lo  diirWeii4l  „. 

OFKUSCA'riON,  (^r-fis-kA'sbfln,  s.  [fV«>"  """*' 
c  I    ]    The  art   of  darkening. 

OI'  r.  .5ft.ai'.  fopr,  Saxon.]  Oi\cn;  frejuenll);  "ui 
rj'.indv.  Hammond. 


qn.iit'v:  many  times.     Addison.  ,    .     „  , 

OFTKNfl'MKS.ftfln.ilm/.,  ad.   [oft^aml '"""^-i 

Freoueinlv;  inaiiN  tinicj;  olten.  He**";"'  ,  -_^ 
OFrri'MK.S.  dfiilm/,.  nd.  [oft  and   nines.]    rre- 

qnend.. ;  often,     i'lj'tivt. 
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Okir,  lit  i'^Ii.jX' i»«n*>  ra^;-»  ii>ii<-  n'";- 


OGrVK,i-i*6\',i'' 

A  sin-l   f  inoiilSiiig  in   aichi'.ecture,  consisting;  of 

a  itMiiid  and  a  hollow.     Harris, 
'Im  CXGl/E.  i'gU  V.  «.    [oorIi,  an  eye,  Dutch.]    To 

vif  w  with  siiic  c;laiices,  as  in  fondness. 
O'GLEH,    A'^l-fir,    s.    [oogheler,    Dutch.]      A    sly 

K:tx<r;  one  u  ho  vi^'ws  by  side  glanct-s.  Arhuthnot. 
O'Gt-IO.  d'li-6,».   [IVom  olla.  Spanish.]  A  dish  made 

b\-  niiii','liiig  difleitnt  kinds  of  meat;  a   medley. 
.%irf:'iug. 
OH.   o,  interjei't.    An  exc)amaliun  denot'ng  pain, 

sowii*.  or  snrpvist'.  IValtnn. 
Ofl.,  oil,  s.  [ocel,  Saxon.]— 1.  The  jtiice  of  ofr.es  cx- 

pns<«:d.   Exodi/s.—2-  Aity  fat,  greasy,   unctuous, 
tliin   matter.  Derliam. — 3.  Tiie  juices  of  certain 

vejjefahlcs  expressed  or  drawn  by  the  still. 
To  OIL,  Ail.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]     To  sinearov  lu- 
bricate with  oil.  IVi.tton, 
orLCOLOUR.ill'kfil-lflr,  s,   [oil  and  colour.]    Co- 

Ipiir  made  l>y  jrHndins  coloured  substances  in  oil. 
Ori,INESS,6iri-nSs,  8.  [from  oily.]     Unetuonsness; 

pi-easlness;    quality  approaching-  to    that   of  oil. 

Brawu. 
OI'LM  AX,  iil'man,  s.  [oil  and  man.]  One  who  trades 

in  oils  and  pickles. 
On,SHOP,6ll'sIidp,  s.  [oil  and  shop.]  A  sliop  where 

oils  am]  Pickles  are  sold. 
OI'LY,  h\\'\,  a.  [IVonii  oil.]— I.  Consisting  of  oil;  con- 

tainiii!>;  oil;  having  the  qualities  of  oil.  Digby.—2. 

Kai;  Hreas}'.  iS/ioAm'. 
Ol'LYGUAIN,  All'4-grine,s.     A  plant. 
OrLTPALM,  61l'^-I)ilm,  s.     A  tree. 
To  (ILN'T,  dint,  v.  a.  [oiur,  French.]     To  anoint;  to 

■smeiir.  Dry  dm. 
Ol'lVTSfENT,  6(at'mlnt,  s.  [from  oint.]     Unguent; 

ii-ctnons  matter.  Spcnicr. 
O'KEyi,  A'kflr,  s.  [See  OCHRE.]     A  colour  yellow, 

or  blue.  Sidviy. 
OLD,  Aid,  a.  [eal»,  Saxon  1—1.  Past  the  middle  part 

of  life;  not  young.— 2.  Of  long  continiance;  begun 

long  ago;  having  lasted  long.  Cnvi'/en.— 3.  Not  new. 

Baeoa. — 4.  Ancient;  uot  4iiodern.  Addisim. — 5.  Of 

any  specified  duration:  ;is,  Itvo  ye'irs  o\<i;,flJty  yertr.i 

oM.  Sknki.—f>.  Subsisting  before   something  el>e. 

SiuJft.—7.  Long  jiraciised.  ExcKicl.—^.  Of  old;  lon^ 

agii.  from  ancient  time?. 
OLDFA'SHIONTiO,    Ald-fAsh'find,    a.      [old     and 

fashion.]     Fortiie-.l  according  to  obsolete  custom. 

Dr.i'pii. 
OM>DEN,  ii'dii,  a-     AHcient.  S/mk.f. 
©•LONES'S,  Ald'nJs  i.  [from   old.]     Old  age;  anti- 
quity; not  newness.  Sfi'ifi.i. 
OH.D-NICK,  Ald'nik,  s.  [/V  name  suppos^l   to  have 

orig-imited  from  Nicholis  Mjcliiavers.]     The  devil. 

Hudi'irni. 
OLEA'GINOL'S,  A-lJ4d'.i1:i-tV,  a.  [oIe.aginu»,  Latin.] 

Oily;  unctuous.  Arhiilhnof. 
OLEA'GtNOUSNKSS,   A-li4d',;lii-fls-nfs,  s.    [fi-om 

oleaginous.]     OiJiners.  Baylv. 
OLE'ANOKR,  A-l44n'aAr,  s.  [oleawdre,  Fr.]     The 

plant  rosebay. 
OLEM  ?•/•/;«.  Ali-Ss'tftr,  s.    [Latin.]     Wild  olive. 
OLE'O.SK,    ?)-lW)st:',   a.      [oleosus,     l/itiii.]      Oily. 

Hlnyoi: 
To  OLFA'CT,  6l-f4lu',  V.   a.  [olfictus,  Latin.]     To 

sm'll.  Uti  '  tirn.i. 
OLFA'CrOUY,  dl-l^c'tAr-ft,  a.  [nlfaetoiiT,  Vr.  from 

olfacin,  Lat.]     Waving  the  sense  of  smelling. 
O'UD.  ol'i'.  ?, 

O'LtOT'S.  6lid-fls,  y 

[olldus,  Lnt.]     Stinking;  fctlid.  hmjlc. 
OMGA'RCHY,  iil'li-Kar-K^,  s.    [_o>'y^tXt'^-\      A 

f(>rm  of  g  vermnent  which    pla<fs    the  supreme 

power  in  a  siimII  nuoilK-r;  «ristoi;racy.  Biirloii. 
OXIO.  A'l4-i,  ».  [cdln,  Span.]     A  mixture;  a  medley. 

f^'tiarax. 
O'M  rOKY,  f>.\i-t(iv-k.  s.  folifor.  Lartin.]  BoloMgiug 

lo  the  kitchen  garden.  Errhru. 
OLtVA'STEH,  ol-l^vfts'tflr,  :i.  [olivastrc,  French.] 

Darlkly  hrown;  lawny.  lUicon. 
OH,lVE,*'llv,  s.  [olive,  Fr.o1n),,Lat.l     A  plant  pro- 

dueijg  oil';  llieemblevi  "f  )•>;  iV-  ^v/flA-'-. 


O'LLA  P0Oft/O.'(,6n44-pAd-rI.<ia,s.  [Spanish.]  A 
medley  dish  of  cookery.  B.  Jnusuii's  Masqves. 

O'MliKR,  om'bnr,  s.  [homlire,  Spanish.]  A  gameof 
cards  played  by  three.  Taller, 

O'MEGA,  A-mi'i^a,  s.  [asuiryn.']  The  last  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  then-lore  taken  in  the  Holy  Scripture 
for  the  last.  RnelrUion. 

O'MELIVl',  om'lJt.  9.  [omelette.  Fr-]  A  kind  of  pan- 
cake made  with  epgs. 

O'MEN'.  A'mJn,  s.  [omen,  Latin.]  A  good  sign  or 
bad;  a  prognostiek.  Drijdrn. 

O'MENED,  A'mJnd,  a.  [irom  omen.]  Containing 
prognosticks.  Pvpc, 

OMK'NTUM,  A-mgn'tam,  s.  [Latin.]  The  cawl 
covering  the  guts,  called  also  reticulum,  from  its 
structure,  resembling  that  of  a  net.  Qu'ncij. 

O'MER,  A'mflr,  s.  A  Hebrew  measure  ahuut  three 
pints  and  a  half  English.  Bailey. 

To  O'M  IN  ATE,  ftrn'm^-nite,  v.  a.  [ominor,  Latin.] 
To  tiiretolven;  to  shew  prognosticks.  Decay  uf 
Picfil. 

OMINA'TION,  om-ni^ni'shfiii,  s,  [from  ominor, 
Lilt.]    Prugnoslick.  Brcnvu, 

O'MINOUS.  am'min-fis.  a.  [from  ?>men.]— 1.  Exhi- 
biting bad  tokens  of  futurity;  foreshewiiig  ill;  in- 
auspicious. Ht'jivnrd.—Z.  Kxhibiting  tokens  good 
or  ill.  Bnion. 

O'MIXOUSLY,  6m'min-fis-le,  ad.  [from  ominous.] 
With  good  or  l>«d  Oinen. 

OMI'NOXJSNESS,  6m'mJ-nfis-nls,s.  [from  ominous.] 
The  qualrtv  of  being  ominous. 

OMI'SSIO>:,"o-m1sh'\^n,  s.  [omisstK,  Latin.]— I.  Ne- 
glect to  do  something;  forbearance  of  something 
to  \w  done.  Rogers.— 2,  Neglect  uf  duty;  opjiosed 
to  commission  or  perjietration  of  crimes.  Shnk.i, 

To  OMI'T,  o-mit',  V.  a.  [omitto.Lat.]—i.  To  leave, 
out;  not  to  mention.  Bacon,— 2,  IV)  neglect  to 
praise.  Addhon. 

OMI'TTANCE,  6-mit't$nse,  s.  [from  omit.]  For- 
bearance. Shnks, 

OMNIFA'RIOUS,  om-ni-fi'rJ-fis,  a.  [onniifarium, 
Lat.]     Of  all  varieties  op  kinds.  Philips. 

OMNIFK'ROUS,  6m.nirfSr-fis,  a.  [omnis  and  fero, 
Lat.1     All-bearing.  Diet. 

OMNl'FICK,  om-nil*rik,  a.  [omnis  and  facio,  Latin.] 
All-creating.  Milton, 

OMNl'FORM,  8m'n4-fArm,  a.  [omnis  and  forma, 
Lat.]     Having  ev^ry  shnpe.  Diet. 

OMNI'GENOUS,  om-nfd'j6-nfis.  a.  [omnigenus, 
Lar.]     Consistingof  all  kinds.  Ditt, 

OMNI'HOTENCE.  6in-n1|i'pA-tJns>-,   7 

OMNI'POTl'  NCY,  3m-n  p'po-tf  n-s4,  J 

[omnipotentia,  Latin.]  Almighty  jjower;  unlimited 
power.  TiUnisort. 

OMNI'POTKNT,  3m-nlp'pA-tJnt,  a.  [omnipotens, 
Latin.]  Almighty;  powei-ful  without  limit. 
Gmc. 

OMNIPRE'SENCE,  om-n4-prl/.'?nse,  s.  [omnis  and 
prtevns,  Latin.]     Ubiquit)  ;  unbounded  presence. 

MilN,u. 

OMXII'RE'SEN  r,  om-nJ-prJ/.'ent,  a.    [omnis  and 

pr.Tesens,    La  in.]     Uhiquitary;    i)rise.nt  in   every 

place.  Prior. 
OMNI'SCIKNCE,  'vm-n t^h'J-?n3P.   X , 
OMNI'SCIENCY,6m-ni«h'4-&n-si,  5^' 

omnis  and  scieniia,  Lat.]    Boundless  knowledgv; 

iiilinite wisdom.  Kni^  Charles. 
OMNI'SCIENI",    6m-n1sli'i-Jnt,     a.     [omnis     and 

ario,    Latin.]     Inlinliely    wise;    knowing  without 

bounds. 
OMNl'SCIOUS,  6m-nt.sh  fts, a.  [omnis  and  scio.  Lat.] 

All-knowing. 
O'MSTUM,  ftii/ni-flm, «.  [Lat.]    The  aggiegate  of 

certain  portions  of  dilt'erent  ■slocks  in  the  pcblirk 

funds.  Colnmiu\v  Poll'/  Houetfrotu/). 
OiMNI'VOROU.S,  6m-niv'vo-vfis,  a.  [omnis  and  voro, 

Lat.]     AllKlevouring.  Dirt. 
0,MO'PL.\TE,  gm'A-plite,  s.   [a-,"©"  jwd  :TX«7uf.j 

The  shoulder  blade. 
OMPHALO'PTICK.    om-!'i  Icio'tlk,   s.      [0(M<f5t>,<JC 

aiul  o.rltx.oc.']     An  opiiek  glass  that  is  convex  on 

hofli  sides,  commonly  calM  a  convex  lens. 
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— jio,  niiive,  nSi-,  iiilt;r-tAl»e>  tiUi  ball;— ■All;— pi4n{l;—?/dn,  rilis. 


''>\,  oil,  piii>.  [acn,  Dutch;  ail,  Gemiaii.]— 1- U  is 
put  bel'oif  till'  word  which  signifies  that  which  is 
iimler,  tJial  by  which  any  thing  is  siipiMirtitt,  which 
any  thing  covei-s,  ov  where  any  thing  i-,  fixi^l.  Mil- 
ton-—2.  It  is  put  beroit  nny  tiling  that  is  the  s'lb- 
ject  ui' actiun;  at  -loork  on  a  f>icluri:  Diyiirn.—S. 
Noting  atlililion  or  accumulation;  as,  mwcAfVjfon 
mischUj:  J)rytlcii.—4.  Noting  a  state  of  progression; 
jis,  whither  on  thy  7vny?  linjttcn.—S,  It  soiiutiines 
notes  elevation;  ».»  a  hill,  not  in  a  valley.  Dryden. 
— fl.  Noting  approach  or  invasion;  luxury  i-ame  on 
VS.  Dryilen.—T .  Noting  dependaiiee  or  reliance; 
ais,  on  CucVs  piovidcncc  t/teir  hopes  defnnd.  Siiinl- 
ridgr.—i.  At,  noting  place;  the  house  itatirls  on  t/ie 
right  luinit.  Shtifi.9.—9.  It  deiioti  s  the  motive  or  oc- 
casion of  any  thing;  on  this  provocation  he  grew 
angry.  Dryilen-— 10.  It  denotes  the  time  at  which 
any  thing  happens;  as,  ihi.f  /uiji/icnetl  on  t/te  Jirst 
<lay.—n.ll  is  put  before  the  object  of  some  pas- 
sion;  have  /tity  on  him.  Shakt.—l2.  In  fbrnis  of  de- 
nunciation it  is  put  before  the  thing  thivateiied; 
hence oi\  thy  life.  Dryletu— 13.  tio  in^ imprecation; 
iorrmv  on  tjoii.  S/ioks. — 14.  Noting  invocation;  he 
enlled  on  C«rf.— 15.  Noting  stii>ulation  or  con- 
dition; live  on  any  terms.  Jlrydcn.— 16.  Noting 
distinction  or  op|iosition;  sonu:  u-ere  on  one  part, 
some  on  f/ie  other.  Knolles.— 17,  In  many  senses  it 
is  more  frequently  upon. 

ON.  on.  ad.— 1.  Forward;  in  succession.  South.— 2. 
Forwai-d;  in  progression.  f>tiniel.—3.  In  continu- 
ances without  ceasing,  tiiish. — 4.  Not  otf.— 5.  Upon 
tlie  body,  as  pai*  of  dress.  Sid.— 6.  It  notes  resolu- 
tion to  advance.  Oetiha/n. 

ON,  on,  inter.ji'ct.  A  woixl  of  inciieuient  or  encou- 
ragement.  Shakx. 

ONCE,  wftnse.  ad.  [from  one.]— 1-  One  lime.  Bactrn- 
—2.  A  single  time.  Locke,— i.  Tlie  same  time.  Ory- 
den.— 4.  At  a  point  of  time  indivisible,  Dryden.— 5. 
One  time,  though  no  more.  Dryden.— 6.  At  the 
time  immediate;  in  the  phrase  at  once.  Atterbury.- 
7.  Foniierlj ;  at  a  former  time.  Jldriison. 

OXK,  wfln,a.  [an,<Ene,  Sa\on;  een,  Dutch.]— 1.  Less 
than  two;  siiigU-;  denoted  by  an  unit.  Rnlrii:li.—2. 
Indefinitely,  any.  5/i«A:j.— 3.  Difflvent;  diverse;  op- 
posed to  another.— 4.  One  of  two;  opposetl  to  the 
other.  Snialr.—S.  Particularly  one;  he  was  ynusing 
one  evening,  S/>cnier,—6.  Some  future.  Davies. 

ONE,  wfln,  s.— 1.  A  single  iierson.  Hooker.— 2.  A  sin- 
gle mass  or  aggngate.  BUicknioie.—S.  The  first 
hour.  S/iaks.—4.  I'he  same  thing.  Locke-— S,  A 
person.  H'alls.—O.  A  person  by  way  of  eminence. 
Shaks.—l.  A  distinct  or  particular  pei-son.  Bacon. 
— 8.  Persons  united.  Shaks.—9.  Concord;  agree- 
ment; one  mind.  Till.—W.  \n\  person;  any  man 
indefinitely.  Atterbtiry.—  ll-  A' jn-rson  of  particular 
character.'. S/inAi.— 12.  0),r  has  sometimes  a  jilural, 
wlien  it  stands  for  persons  indefinitely;  as,  tlie  };rcut 
ones  of'the  wo'ld.  Glanville. 

CNEEVED.  wdii'Ide,  a.  [one  and  eye.]  Having  only 
one  eye.  Dryden. 

ONEIROCRI'TICAL.  A-nl.r6-kr"u'ii-kJl,  a.  ['•>'"- 
f'.KpiliK'^f,  Gr.]  ItHtrpi-eu.tive  of  ilreanu.  Addi- 
son, 

ONEIUOCKI'TICK,  6-nl-ro-krlt't1k,  s.  [cvii/io- 
)t;Ji7oc'-f,  Gixtk.]  An  interpit-ter  of  druinis.  Ad- 
disiii, 

O'NENKSS,  wfln'nis,  s.  [from  one.]  L'nity;  the  qua- 
lity of  being  one.  Hnntniond, 

O'NKRAKY,  Aii'iiir-rlr-ri,  a.  [oner.irius,  Laiin] 
Filled  lor  ciirriage  or  burthens. 

To  O'N  KRATE,  5n'ii6r-rite,  v.  a.  [oiieio,  Lat.]  1  o 
load;  to  burthen. 

ONERA'TION,  dn-nii--i'sliiin,  s.  [from  oneratc.] 
The  act  of  loading.    Diet. 

O'NEKOUS,  rti/iiji-uiis,  a.  [oneremi,  Fr.  oiiemsii'.. 
Lat.j     Hurt   eiRome;  oppressive.  Ayiffc. 

O'NION,  fln'yfln,  s.  [i.igiioii,  Fr.]     A  phnit. 

O'M.V,  &nc'i^,  a.  [from  one;  oiiely  (U- onelike.]— 1. 
Single; one  and  no  more.  Dryden.— 2.  This  and  no 
1  thiT.  Locke. — .1.  This  aboTe  all  other;  as,  Af  is  the 
only  man  fur  musirk. 

O'N  I  Y,  nue'li.  ad.— 1.  Sinipl) ;  singly;  niorely;  barely. 


Tillut.—2,  So  ami   no  othejrwise.  Genesis.— 3.  Sin- 
gly without  more;  as,  only  begotten. 
ONOMANCY,   3n'ni-man-s4,    s.    [ovo/xct  and  f^*- 

T««.  J     Divination  by  the  name.  Camden. 
ONOMA'NTICAL,    dn-n6-man't4-kai,    a.     [ovo//* 

and  U'-t-tllc^     Predicting  by  names.  Camilen. 
O'NSET,  dii'sJt,  s.  [on  and  set.]— 1.  Attack;  storm; 
assault;  fii-st  brunt.— 2.  Something  added  by  way 
of  ornamental  appendage.  Not  use<l.  Shaks, 
ToO'NSET.dn'sJt,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  set 

upon;  to  begin.  Cnrciv. 
O'NSLAUGH T,  dn'sljwt,  s.  [on  and  slay.]  Atuck; 

storm;  onset.  Iliiiiihras. 
ONIO'LOGIST,  dn-tdl'l4-jlst,  s.    [from  ontology.] 
One  who  considers  the  affections  of  being  in  gene- 
ral; a  metaphysician. 
ONTOLOGY,  3ii-t3ri(Vj4,     s.    I^ovTat  and  Xoj-oc.] 
The  Science  of  the  affections  ot  being  in  general; 
metaphysicks.  IVatts. 
O'NWARD,  6n'wir(l,  ad.    [onttpeapts,  Saxon.]— 1. 
Forward;   progressive!)'.    Fope- — 2.  In  a   state  of 
advanced  progression.  Si/lnt^J.-^.  Somewhat  fw- 
thtr.  Milton. 
O'NWARD,  Sn'wird,  a.    [from  the  adverb.]  Propi- 
tious. Glynn's  Day  of  Judgment. 
ONYCHA,  dn'ni-k^,   s.     "i'he  otloriferoiis  snail  or 
shell,  and  the  stone  named  onyx.    The    gi-eatest 
part  of  comineniators  explain  it  in  scripture  by  the 
onyx  or  odoriferous  shell,  like  that  of  the  -liell-fisb 
calleil  purpura.  Calmet. 
O'NYX,  J'nlks,  s.  [pvv'c.'\     The  onyT  is  a  semi-pollu- 
cid  gem,  of  which  thein-  ai-e  several  species.    It  is  a 
ver)  elegant  and  Ix-aiiiiful  gem.  Hill-  Sandys, 
OOZE,  6ftxe,  s.  [eaux,  waters,  Frenrh.]— 1.  Sott  mud; 
mire    at  the  bottom  of  water;  slime.     Careij>.— 2. 
Soft  flow;  spring.  Prior.— 3.  The  liquor  of  a  tan- 
ner's vat. 
To  OOZE,  85ze,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]     To  flow  by 

stealth; to  run  gently.  Thomson. 
O'OZY,  S&'zi,  a.  [froni  ooze.]    Miry ;  muddy ;  slimy. 

Po/ie. 
To  OPA'CATE,  i-pi'kite,v.  a.  [o|iaco,  Latin.]    To 

shade;  to  cloud;  to  darken.  Boyle, 
OPA'CITY',  o-p4s's4-ti,  s.  [opacity,  French;  opacitas. 
Latin.]     Cloudiness;  want  of  transparency.    >V«>- 
ton. 
OPA'COUS,  i-pi'kfis,  iB.  [opaeus,  Lat.]    Dark;  olv 

scure;  not  ti-ansparent.  Digby. 
OPA'COUSNESS,  A-pi'kfls-iiJs,   s.    [from   opaeus.] 

The  state  of  being  opaque.  Evelyn. 
O'PAL,  6'p4l,  s.     'I'he  opal  hardly  comes  within  the 
pellucid  gems,  being  more  ojiake, and  less  hard.  In 
colour  it  resembles  the  finest  mother  of  pearl;  its 
basis  seeming  a  bluish  or  givyisb  white, but  with  a 
projierty   of  reflediiig  all  the  coloui-s  of  the  rain- 
bow,as  turned  differently  to  the  light.  Hill. 
OPA'(iUE,  A-pAke',  H.    [opaeus,  Lat.]  Not  transpa- 
rent.  Milton. 
ToOPK,  Ape,        7 
To  0'PEN,i'pn,   5    '     ' 

[open,  Saxon;  op,  Islandick;  Gr.  CT>>^  a    hole.]- 1. 
To  unclose;  to  unlock.     The  contrary  to  j/iHf.— 2. 
To  show ;  to  discii\  er.  Abl>ot,—3,  To  dixide;  to  break. 
Addison.— 4.  To  explain;  to  disclose.  CkWit.— s.  To 
begin.   Dryden, 
To  OPE.  c'.j..-,         7,.      _ 
'I'jO'PEN,  6'pn,   5 
—1.  To  unclose;  not  to  renuiin  shut.  Dryd.—^,  To 
bark.     A  term  of  hiiniiiig.  Dryd. 
OPE,A,.e,        I 
OPEN,  o'pii.  S 

— 1.  Uiitiosetl;  not  shut.  Sr/ieiiiiah.  Cleavelaud.—2. 
I'laiii;  iippai-eiit;  evident.  /Jnn»(7.— 3.  Not  wearing 
disguise;  clear;  artless;  sinieiv.  Addison.— 4,  Not 
cioudetl;  clear.  Pojie.—S.  Not  bidden;  exposed  lo 
view,  /.w/lc.— 6.  Not  precluded;  not  refused.  Arts, 
—7.  No;  cloudy;  not  gloooi).  BmoH.— 8.  Uncovei-- 
e<l.  Dr^id. — W.  Exposetl;  without  defence.  Shaks.— 
1  '.  Attentive;  applied  to  ears  and  eycv  Jci-e- 
miah. 
O'PENKR,    i'pi»-fir,  s.    [IVoni  open.]— l.  One   that 
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oFiu,  rir.till,  (  4i;— «>i,niii;— |)liie,i>lu,— 


ic  that  uncloses.  MM.— 
Sltaks.~Z.  That  wtiicli 


opens;  one  that  unlocks:  < 
2.  Kxplnint'r;  inli-rpieter. 
seitaratieH;  disiiiiitc-i  •  Bonk: 

OPEM'feY'ED.  o'lJii-We,  ii.  [m>€n  and  eye.]  Vicfilaiit; 
wau-hfiil.  SitnL'!. 

OPK  ^'ilA'NDEn,  o.|)n-!iiiid'Jd,a.  [open  and  hand.] 
Ciiifidi's;  I'iIkihI.  Rome. 

O}  r  SuKA'U'riCD,  i-im-hirfSd,  a.  [open  and 
he.'<i(.J  Giii'eroiisj  candid;  not  meanly  subtle. 
D;  ,/,.(•„. 

OPKrcHEA'RTEDN'ESS,  o-pn-hart'Jd-nSs,  s. 
[open  and  heart.]  Liberality;  luuniticenue;  gene- 
rosity. 

O'PENIXO.fi'pn-tng:,  s.  [from  open.]— 1.  Aperture; 
briacli.  lVnuchvard.—2.  Discov'erj-  at  a  mstauce. 
faiiu  knowledge;  dawn. 

CPEXLY,  <Vpn-lJ,  ad.  [from  oj>en.]— 1.  Piililickly; 
not  secretly;  in  si^jht.  Hooker- — ^2.  Plainl);  appu- 
renth  ;  t»idintlv;  without  dis^^uise.  Dnjden, 

OPENMOU' IHED,  6-pn-mii\  TUd',  a.  [open  and 
raoudi.]— 1.  Greedy;  ravenous.  L''Estrnn^i:.—2. 
Clamorous;  vouifei-oiis. 

O'PKNNRSS,  6'pn-nSs,  s.  [from  open.]— 1.  Plain- 
ness; clearness;  fivedoni  from  otecurity  or  am- 
bis;uity.  Shahs.— 2.  Freedom  from  disguis.-.  /  'I- 
tan. 

(yPERA,  5p'p?r-rS.  s.  [Italian.]  A  pottical  tale  or 
fiction,  repiX'S'jnted  by  vooal  and  instrumental  mu- 
i'lck.  Driilrn. 

CPtKAULE,  o5>'pgr-4-;>l,n.  [fi-om  ojjepor,  Lat.]  To 
be  done;  practica^jle.  Broti-n. 

O'PERANT,  op'pSr-iant,  a.  [operant,  French.] 
Active;  having  power  to  produce  any  effect. 
Shnks. 

To  O'PKRATE,  6p'p|i--iic,  v.  n.  [operor,  Latin.] 
To  act;  to  have  agency;  to  produce  eOTects.  Attcr- 
bury. 

OPEUA'TION,  op-pSr-ri'alifin,  s.  [opemiio,  Lat.]— 
1.  Agency;  pro<luciion  of  eftects;  influence.  Wooier. 
—2.  Action;  effect.  Bcntleij.—'i.  \in  chirai-gery.] 
Tliatpart  of  the  art  of  heating  which  depends  on 
the  use  of  instruments. — 4.  The  motions  or  employ- 
ments of  an  aniiv- 

O'PERATIVE,  c1p'r?i-ra-tlv,  a.  [from  operate.] 
Having  the  power  of  acting;  having  forcible  agen- 
cy. Korris. 

OPERA'TOR, 6p'pJr-rk-lftr, s.  [operateur,  Lat.froni 
operate.]  (^ne  that  performs  any  act  of  the  hand; 
one  who  produces  any  efleet.    Addison. 

OPERCSE.  6p.j)gr-v6se'.  a.  [operosus,  Lat.]  Labo- 
rious; full  or  trouble.  Burnet. 

OPHIO'PHAGOUS,    o-fi-ofTa-gfls,     a.      [s<?)<C  and 

<?*>&'•  J     Ser]>enteating.  Brown. 
OPHI'TES,  o-fi't  J/.,  s.  A  stone.     Ophites  has  a  dusky 

gi-eenish  ground,  with  spots  of  a   lighter   green. 

H''oodKard. 
OPHTHA'LMICK,     6p-thi\'iii'i)i,   .a.    [ccfS-ctA^ic, 

Gr.]     Relating  to  the  eye. 
CPHTHALMY.dpV/iil-m^^s.  [ophthalmic,  Fr.from 

(;<J>S-a,/./>(cc,  Gr.]     A  disease  oflhe  eyes,  being  an 

inflammation  in  the  coats,  pioce  <:ing  iVoni  arterions 

Wood  gott«'n  mit  of  the  vessels. 
CPIATE,  i'pi-Ate,    s.     A    medicine    that  causes 

sleep. 
O'PIATE,  i'p4-ile,   a.     .Sojjoriferous;   somniferous:; 

narcotick.  Btuo'i. 
0'PIFICE,<ij)'4-f1s,s.   [opificinm,  Lat.]     Workman- 

ship;  handiwork. 
OPIVICEH,  dp'J-lfvftr,  s.    [opifex,  Lat.]     One  that 

performs  any  work;  an  artist.  Bentlfi/. 
O'PINABLK,  o'phi-a-l>l,n.  [opinor, Lat.]  Which  may 

lie  th(iiifi;1it. 
OPINA'TION,  (S-pi-ni'shftn,  s.  [opinor,  Lat  ]     Opi- 
nion", norion. 
OPIXA'TOH,  i)-p4-n4'tftr,  8.  [opinor,  Lat.]  One  who 

holds  an  opininii.  llfilr. 
7'o  OPl'NE,  A-pJne'.  v   n.  [ojiinor.  Lat.]     To  think; 

til  jndtfe.  I'ope. 
OPI'NIATIVE,  o-pln'ye-A-tlv.  .i.  [ft-om  op/inion.]— 

1.  Stiff  in  a  preciinceived  notion. — 2.  Imagined;  not 

piovfd.  Clnnvilli'. 
OPINIA'I'OR,  i-p!n-yWtflr,'9.  fopin  aiir,  Fi-cneh.] 
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own    Jioiiou;    intle^iUe 


One    fond   of  hi' 
Tendon. 

OPJhlA'T.iE  i-plii-yi-i'iJr,  a.  [Pr.]  Obwinate; 
siubbom.  Locke. 

OPINIA'TRKTY,  o-plii-vi-i'tri-te,  7  „ 

Oi'I'NIATRY,  i-pin'y^a-tri,  3*' 

[opiiiiatiiett.  Fr.]    Obstinacy;  ijiflexibility;  deter- 
mination of  mind.  Bnnuv. 

OPl'NION.  6-i)in'yfiii,  s.  [opinio.  Lat.]— !•  Persuasion 
of  the  miiKl  without  proot.— 2.  Sentiments;  Jitdi^- 
nient;  notion.  South.— Z.  Favoui-aljle  judgment. 
Bucon. 

To  OPI'NION,  i-p!n'yiin,  v.  n.  [fro.Ti  the  noun.] 
2'o  opin  ;  Ml  think.  GlnnviHe. 

OPI'NIONATED,  i-pln'yftn-i-tjd,  a.  Attached  to 
certain  07>iiiions.  S/ietistone. 

OPI'NIONATIVE,  6-piii'yfln-n4-tiv.  a.  [fromopi- 
nion.T     Fond  of  precnnceivc-<l  notions.     Burnett 

DPI  NIONACIVKLY,  o.pin'yQn-n4-tiv.li,ad.  [from 
opinionative.]     Stulibornl). 

OPl'NTONATIvENESS,  i-pin'yfin-na-tlv-uls,  s. 
[from  opinionativc]     Olistinacy. 

OPl'NIONiST,  i-pin'yann3st,  's.  [opinioniste,  Fr. 
from  opinion.]    One  fond  of  his  own  notions. 

OPl'PAROUS,  i-plp'  ft-r As,a.  [opipains,  Lat.]  Sunip- 
tnous.  Dirt. 

OPlTULA'l^ON,  6-phsli-i\.|i'shfin,  s.  [opitulatio, 
Lat.j     An  aiding, a  hipping. 

O'PIUM,  o'jii-fim,  s.  A  juice,  partly  resinous,  partly 
gummy.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  iiat  cake?;  its  smeli 
is  very  unpleasant:  and  its  taste  very  bitter  and 
vcryaciid;  it  is  produced  from  the  poppy.  Aftir 
the  eJ^ect  of  a  dose  oi' o/tnim  is  over,  the  pain  gene- 
rally returns  ima-e  nolent;  the  sjiirits  become  lower 
than  befove,  and  tlie  pulse  languid.  An  immoderate 
dose  of  opium  brings  on  a  sort  of  drunkenness  at 
first,  and.after  many  terrible  symptoms.deatli  itself. 
Those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  an  ini- 
motlerate  use  of  opium  are  subject  to  relaxations 
and  weaknesses,  and  grow  old  Ijefore  their  time. 
Hill. 

O'PLE-TREE,  6'pl-trii,  s.  [ople  and  tree.]  A  sort 
of  tree.  Ainnoovt/i. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM,o-]>h-hi\'A'iniim.s.  [I.at.]  Balm 
ofGilead. 

GPtypONAX,  o-pi'pi5n-ak9,  s.  [Lat.]  A  gum  resin 
of  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  an  acrid  and 
bitter  taste.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  plant  which 
produces  this  drug.  It  is  attenuating,  and  gently 
purgative.  Hilt. 

OPO'SSUM,  h-phT'i.&m,  s.  A  quadruped  of  Van 
Uienien's  laiid  and  other  islands  of  the  same  sen. 
Cook  and  King'.t  Voyage. 

O'PPIDAN.  Sp'pi-tlin.Ni.  [oppidanus,  Lat.]  A  towns- 
man; an  inhabitant  of  a  town. 

'1,1  OPPl'GNEHATE,  3p-plg'nir-iite,  v.  a.  [oppig- 
nero.  Lau]     To  pleilgp;  to  pawn.  Baron. 

To  O'PPILATE.  6p'pi-iite,  v.  a.  [oppilo,  Ijit.  oppi- 
.ler,  Fr.]     To  heap  up  obstruction. 

OPPIL.VTION.  6i>-p4-li'shflii.  s.  [opjiilation,  Fr. 
from  oppilate.]  Obstruction;  matter  heaped  tn- 
irether.  Hnrviij. 

O'PPILATIVK,  dp'pi-).Ulv,  a.  [oppllaiive,  Fr.] 
Olistructive. 

OPPLE'TED,  6p-pl4't5d,  a.  [iippletus,  Lat.J  Filled  ; 
crowded. 

OPPtyxENT,  dp-p6'nlnt,  a.  [opponens,  Lat.]  Oj)- 
posite;  adverse.  Prior. 

OPPCNKNT,  3p-p6'n§nt,  s.  [oppouens,  Latin.] 
— 1.  Antagonist;  adversary.— 2.  One  who  Ix^fiins 
the  dispute  by  raising  objections  to  a  tenet. 
More. 

OPPORTU'NE,  op-p5r-t\'ine',  a.  [opiiovlunus)  La- 
tin.]   Scasonabli-;  convenient;  (it:  tmielv.  Miltvn. 

OPPORTU'XF.LY,  3i>-p5i-ti\ne'l4,  ad.  [iroiii  oppoi- 
toiie.]  Seasonably;  convenitrnti) ;  with  opi>oitunity 
•  ither  of  time  or  place.  IVoltoii. 

OPPORTU'.VEXESS,  dp.por-tftne'nJs,  s.  [from  op- 
portune.!    Seasonableness,  fitness  as  to  time. 

OPPOU  rVNITY.  6|)-p3Mft'ni-t^,  s.  [op|>ortunit.»s, 
Lat.]  Fit  place;  time;  convenience;  suiiableiM-ss  of 
circumstances  to  any  end.  Den/inin. 

To  OPPO'SE,  3p-p&7.c',  V.  a.  [oppostr,  Fr.]— 1.  To 
act   against;    to    be  adversi';  to  liiiidcr;   to   re-iisl. 
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S/:rky.—2.  To    I'lit  ill   opposition;  to   oftcr  as    an 

riiiiagonist  or  rival.  Locke— Z.  To  pla'.!c  «s  an  ob- 

statji'.  Drydrn, — i.  To  place  in   fioijt,  Shiik.t. 
To  OPPCySK,  i1|)-po/.(.',  V.  n.— 1.  To  act  adv«;|-M-Iy. 

Sltalcx.~2.  Toohjfct  in  a  (iisptitaliiiii;  to  have  the 

part  i>(  raising;  iliHicultirs. 
Ol'PO'SKLKSS,  6p-po/x''lJs,  a.  [iVoni  oppose]  Irrf- 

si>til)U-;  not  to  Ik'o   posfd.    Slinks. 
OPPO'Hlill,  op-piV/.ftr,  s.  [froni  oppose.]  One  that 

upposcvaatiigonist;  ciitmy.    liUukmorr. 
O'Pl'OSlTK.     6p'po-zlt,    a.     [iipi>ositus,   Lat,]-*!. 

Placvil  in   front;   facing  eat'li   other.     Milton.— %. 

Ailverse,   repugnant.     Dvyden-    JiogcrS'-S.    Con- 
trary.   TMufwii. 
O'PPOSITE,  iSi>' {>o-/.it,   9.    Adversary,    opponent; 

.'iMUisvonist.     Huokn: 
O'I'POdlTBI.Y, 3;/ii5-7.1t-lJ, ail.  [from opposite.]—!. 

In  siK-h  a  situation  as  to  face  each  other.— 2.  Ad- 

vers    y.     Maij. 
CPPOSlTENK-iS,  6p'p6-«}t-n&s,  s.  [from  opposite.] 

The  statcof  being  i.pposii  . 
OPPOSI'TION,  (Jp-po-7.1sh'4n,  s.  [oppositio,  Latin-] 

—I.' Situation  so  as  to  fnjnt  something  opposeil. — 2. 

Hostile   I'esistance.    Millvn. — 3.  Contvaiiety   of  al- 

ffotion.  Til/otion.—i.  Contrariety   c>f  inleivst;  con- 
trariety of  conduct. — 5.    Contrariety   ol  nie:unng; 

(livei-sitv  of  iiie.ining.    floukrr. 
To  OPPKK'SS,   ^i^prfs',  v.  a.  [oppressiis,  Lat.]— I- 

To   crush  by   harii-.!iip  or  unreasonable   severity. 

Pn/)f. — 2.  To  overpower;  to  snlidue.  Skak-v. 
OPPUE'SSION,    op-presh'i'in,    s.    [oppression,   Fr.] 

— 1.  The  act  of  oj)pi'essing;  cruelty;  severity.— 2. 

The  state  of  l)eintj  opiMfvied;    misery.— 3.  Haixi- 

ship;    calamit).   AdilUou. — ^1.  Dniness   of    spirits; 

lassitude  of  bodv.  Arltullinut. 
OPPRK'SSIVK,  '<)i>-prS8'sJv,  a.  [from  oppress.]—!. 

Crnel;  inhuman;  u  ■  ustly ;  exaciious  or  severe. — 2. 

Heavy;  overwlielniin}^.     itmcc. 
OPl'RK'SSOK,  op-pris'sflr,  s.  [fi-om  oppi-ess.]  One 

who  harasses othei-s   with  uiyuit  severity.  Siiiuliin. 
OPPROBRIOUS,  di)-pr<'>'br4-fts,  a.  [froinopi'robri- 

uni,  Lat.]   Heproachl'ol;  disgraceful;  causing  inla- 

luv,     Aililtion. 
OPi'RO'BRIOUSLY,  op-pro'l)ri->\s-li,  ad.   [fvom  o].- 

prolirious.]     Ueproaclil'iillv;  '■ctirri  ouslj.  Shnkt: 
OPPRO'HRlCUSNliSS,  op-pio'bri-fts-njs,  s.   [from 

uppmbrions.]  Heproachfutness;  scurrility. 
7'oOPPU'GN,  6, -pine',  v.  a.  [(lppu^^no,  Latin.]    To 

^opjiose;  to  attack;  to  resisi.  Hariri/. 
OPPU'GNANCV  5p-pug'nAn-si,  s.[froiu  oppugn.] 

Opposition.       /inks.    ■ 
OPPIJ'GNKR,  op-pdne'flr,  s.  [from   oppii;;n.]  One 

who  opposes  or  attacks.    B'lijU, 
OPSI'M.\THY,      op-slnr,i-///c,      s.      [o  j,'|M*S-w.] 

Late  eiluoatiun;  late  erudition. 
OPSONA' TION,   (5i>-so-na'slii^n,  s.  [opsonatio,  Lat.] 

Catering;  a  buying  pnivisioiii. 
0'I'TABLE,dp'ti-bl  a.  [optal.ilis,   Lat.]  Desirable; 

to  be  wished. 
O'l'I'ATlVE,   op'ti-tiv,  or  oiHi'tiv,  a.  [optativus, 

lj»i.]  Expressive  of  desire. 
O'PTICAL,  ap^t4-k31,  a.  [otirJiKSf.]    Relating    to 

tlie  science  of  opticks.  Boijle. 
O'PTICK.  ip'tlk,  a.  [oT7«tcc.3— 1.      Visual;      pi-o- 

ducing  vision; subseryient  to  vision.  Srwtoii,—    2, 

Relating  to  the  science  of  vision.      HatU, 
O'PTiCK,  6p'tik,  s.  An  iiLstrument  of  sight;  an  or- 
gan of  sight.     Bioini, 
O'P  TICK,  ijp'tlk,  s.  [ot7«*.3  The  jcience  of  the 

nature  and  laws  of  vision.  Brmuii. 
O'PTIMACY,   ip'tA-nia-si,   «.     [optimaa-s,   Laiiu.] 

Nobility;  body  ol  nobles.     Ilmvet. 
O'P  riMlS>I,  ftp  -lUmiz.m,   s.  [from  optitnns,   Lat.] 

The  doctriue  that  every  thing  in  imiure  is  oitb  ivu 

for  the  liesi.  J.  If'urtoit's  fupr. 
OPTI'Ml  lY,  fti>-tlm'm4-ti.  s.  [from  optimns,  L»u.] 

The  slate  of  being  best. 
O'PTION,  dp'shftn,   s.  [optio,   Lat.]    Choici.-;  tlecti- 

on;  j>o\ver  of  choosing.  Smnlrii/gi: 
O'PTIONAL,   <5p'- hiiu-il,  a.   [fr«ni   option.]  Leav- 
ing something  to  elioicc.  Blni  kttune, 
O'   ULENCE,  Sp'pfi-I^ns,    ^ 
O'l'ULENCY,  dp'pu-lJn-si,  i  " 


[opukntio,     Lau]     Wealtli;     riclics;     afllueiuie- 
CInifiido'i, 

O'l'ULENT,  6p'pii-lSiu,  a.  [opiikntus,  Lat.]  Rich; 
wealthy;  affluent.  Si.iilM, 

O'PULKNI  LY,  *p'p(i-l?nt-le,  ad.  [from  opulent.] 
Richly;  wiili  splendour. 

O'PULIJS,  dp'-ft-liis,  s.  The  guelder  rose.  Anmy 
tiiti*. 

OR,  6r,  conjunct.  [oBcp.  Saxon,]— 1.  A  disjunctive 
particle,  min-kin^  distribution,  and  cometiines  op- 
position.—2.  It  correspuiuls  to  cil/irr;  lie  must 
n//ur  fall  or  lly.— 3.  Before:  or  ever.,  is  liifoie  ever. 
J'h/ia: 

ON,  t>v,  t.  [I-r.]  Gokl.     Philips. 

O'RACH,  A'rjtsb.     A  plaut. 

O'RACLE.  or'ril-kl,  s.  [oracnUim,  t-at.]—  .  Some- 
thing delivii'ed  by  siiperiiatural  wistlom.  Iloiiker.— 
2.  The  place  wlieie,  or  pei-smi  of  whom,  the  <Je- 
terjniiialions  of  Heaven  ;ireinquired.— 3.  Any  per- 
son or  i)luce  w  here  certain  decisions  are  oHtaijieil. 
Popi\.—i.  One  fampdlor  wisdom. 

Tu  O'lVACLF.,  (ii-'ri-kl,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
inter  rtiack's.     Milion. 

ORA'COLAR.  o-rik'kiViar,    \^ 

ORA'CUVOUb,  o-rik'kt-ias,! 

[from  oi^icle.i    Uttering  oracles;    resembling  or.i- 
cl.s.     ;,';.A'.'/-.       , 

OBA'CULOVSLY.o-rJk'kiVlfis-li.  ad.  [fromorapu- 
lolls.]  In  mvnner  of  an  oracle.  Bro~:in. 

ORA'CULOI-HNESS,  o-riiv'kii-lfis-nJs,  s.  D'Om 
uraculous.]  'Jj.estaie  of  being  oraenlar. 

O'RALSON,  oi'i^i-iiin,  s.  [oraison,Fr.]  Prayer;  ver- 
bal suppiicHiiun.  Drtiden. 

O'RAL.  o'rSi,  a.  1  oi-al,'}' rcncb.]  Delivered  by  moufh; 
not  written.     .Ukli.:uu. 

O'HALLY,  6'i-itl-!<S,  ad.  [from  oral.]  By  nioutli; 
without  nriting.     Hij/fi 

Ol'.ANOU'TONG,  i-rit  -ijo'-tong,  s.  [In  Zoology.] 
A  spicie-i  of  monUry  much  resembling  the  hu- 
man Ibnn.     Perry. 

O'RANGE.  6i-'rlnje,  ,s.  [oraiigp,  Fr.]  The  leavi  ■* 
have  two  loljes  like  vais,  cut  in  form  of  a  hi  art, 
the  fruit  is  round  and  depivssed,  and  of  a  yellow 
colotii  Minji  ripe.     Mki/r. 

O'RAXGERY,  o-riwn'zh?r-4,  s.  [orangerie,  Fr.] 
I'lnnlatinu  oi  oranges.     .SfMtator. 

O'RANCiEMUSK,  SiAiiye-mftsk,  s.  A  species  of 
piai-. 

O'RANGEWIFE,  oi-riiije-wlfe,  s.  [orange  and 
wile.]     A  w:oimin  who  sells  oranges.     S/mks. 

OUA'Tl)N,  o-ri'shfln,  s.  [uratio,  Lat.]  A  spiech 
made  according  to  the  layvs  of  rhetorick. 

ORAI'O'RICAU  6r-ri-toi-'ri-l.lll,  a.  [Iiom  oiatour.] 
Rhetorical;  lieliuingan  oiatour.     Units. 

O'RATOUR,  6i-'r4-ti'ir,s.  [orator,  Latin.]— 1.  A  pub- 
lick  speaker;  a  man  of  eloiiilencc. — 2.  A  petiti- 
oner. 'I'liis  sense  is  used  in  addresses  tu  clian^ 
eery. 

ORATORY,  Si^i-a-tfti^,  s.  [oraloria  a".  Lal.]-1. 
Kloifuence;  rhetorical :  skill.  Si<liU"j.—2.  Exer- 
cise-of  elo<|iieiice,  Arhutlii.ot.—X  A  priyate.uliice, 
wbivli  is  <lepuled  auU  ullottt  d  tiar  prayew|lune. 
lluok.i.  Tnytor.  '^ 

CHAPRESS,  ir'a-trJs,  s.  A  female  orttlor.  IK. 
Broifii. 

ORB,  6rl>,  s.  [orbis.  Latin.]— 1.  Spheit;  orbicular 
body;  circle;  circular  body.  U'o»<liiwd.—2.  Mun- 
dane spheir;  celestial  boily.  SJi(iki\—3.  Wlietl; 
any  rolling  body.— 4.  CircUs  line  di>wii round.- 
*.  Circle  lit  scrilM-d  by  any  of llieinuiMlaiu:  spb^,re.^. 
Baeoii. — d.  I'crioil;  revol  tion  of  time.  Milton.— 7- 
Sphere  of  action.  Shnki: 

ORBA'TION,  6i  bi'shdn,  s.  [orbatus,  I^«.]  Privati- 
on of  parents  or  children. 

O'RBEO.ir'bid,  or  Arbd,  lU  [fiMinorb.]-!.  Bound; 
circiiliir;  orbicular.  S/mks.—i.  Formed  into  a  oir- 
cle.  Miituii.—^.  Roiiiifleil.     Addis'm. 

ORBI'CULAR,  oi-blk'Ku-ldr,  a.  [orbiculaive,  Fr. 
nrbiciilaiiis,  Latin.]—!.  Spherical.  Milion.— 2. 
Circular.  Nn:'lon, 

ORBI'CULARLY,  Aivblk'kA-Jii-l*.  ad.  [trom  orbi- 
c'llar.]  '  pheritallN ;   ciixiilarh. 
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ORBl'CULARNESS,   6i-'blk'ki'i-lai-n5s,    s.    [from 

oi'liicuSui'*]    Tlie  state-  '-t'  luiiig  urbiculai-. 
ORUrCULAl iiD,  or-uik'kti-U-t^ti,  a.  [oibiculatus, 

Li«t>]  Monidetl  into  ail  orb. 
O'KBIT,    it'bh,  s.    [oibiia,    Latin.]    The  line  de- 

serilKtl    by    the  revolution    of   a  planet,    iilack- 

tnoir. 
O'KBI'l'V,  ii'be-t(J,  s.  [orbus,  Lat.]  Loss,  or  want  of, 

(>:ii-ents  or  children.    Bacuri. 
OKC,  ork,  s.  Lorca,  Latin.]  A  sort  of  sea-fish. 
O'RCHAL,  Jr'kil,  s.  A  stone  fi-om  whicli  a  blue 

colour  is  made.     Ainsyorth. 
O'R    llANET,  6r'ka-uJt,  i.  An  Iierl).    Jinsiuert/i. 
O'RCHARD,  ii'tshard,  s.  [ojitjeap*,  Saxon.]    A 

garden  of  fruit  trees.    Ben  Jouion. 

O'RCHESTRE,  4i-'kls-tdr,  s.  [o?;t«fg*-J  The  place 

w hare  the  musicians  are  set  at  a  publick  show. 
ORD,  6rd,  s.  An  edge.    Onl,  in  old  Knglisb,  signifi- 
ed bej^hming. 
To  ORUATN,  or-dint',  v.  a.  [ordino,  Lat.]— 1.   To 
appoint;  to  decree.   Drijden.—i.    To  establish;   to 
settle;  to  institute.— 3.  i'o  set  in  an  office.  Esther. 
—4.  To  in  vest  with  ministerial  functions,  or  sacer- 
dotal power.     Stiirmufeet. 
ORDA'INER,5r-diue'&r,  s.  [from  ordain.]  He  who 

ordains. 
O'RDEAL,  ir'dJ-Jl.  or  fti-'ji-il,  s.  [ojiOal,  Saxon.] 
A  trial  by  fire  or  water,  by  which  the  person  ac- 
cused api)ealed  to  heaven,  by  walking  blindfold 
o.ir  hot  bars  oi  iron;  or  being  thrown  into  the 
water.  Hale. 
(yHDER,  6r'dfir,  s.  [ordo,  Latin.]— 1.  Method;  i«- 
gular  disposition.  Bacon.— 2.  Establishe<l  process. 
H^atts.—3.  J'roper  state.  Locke.— 4.  Regularity; 
settled  mode.  Daniel.— 5.  Mandate;  precept; 
command.  Clare>uloii.—6.  Rule;  regulation.  Huok- 
ker.—7.  Regular  government.  Daniel.— S.  A  socie- 
ty of  dignified  persons  distinguished  by  marks  of 
honour.  Barnii.—9.  A  rank;  or  class.  Kin^s.— 10. 
A  religious  fraternity.  S/iaks.—U.  [Plural.]  Hier- 
archical slate.  Dryilen.-li.  Means  to  an  end. 
T«y/or.— 13.  Measures;  oaie.  Sfletiscr.—U.  [In 
Arch  tecture.]  A  system  of  the  several  members, 
ornaments,  and  proiMirlions  of  columns  and  pilas- 
ters. There  are  five  urrlen  of  columns;  three  of 
which  art  Grei-k,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian; 
and  two  Italian,  the  Tuscan  and  Composite. 

'/■(/O'RDER,  ov'ilur,  v.  a.  [fiom  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
regulate;  to  adjust;  to  'manage;  to  conduct.  Psat. 
—2.  To  procure.  Sfjci7Scr.—3.  To  laethodise;  to 
ilisjiose  fitlv.  Chrim.—i.  To  direct;  to  command.— 
J.  To  ordain  to  *  sacerdotal  function.  IVhif- 
gifie. 

O'RDERER,  ir'dftr-fir,  s.  [from  order.]  One  that 
onlers,  niethoriises,  or   regulates.  Suckling. 

O'RDERLKSS.  6i-'dflr-lSs.  a.  [from  order.]  Disor- 
derly; out  of  rule.    S'nks. 

O'RDERLINESS,  Si-'dfir-li-nJs,  s.  [from  orderly.] 
Regularitv;  methodicalness. 

CRDERLY,  6i-'dfli-li,  a.  [li-oin  oi-der.]- 1.  Metho- 
dical; regular.  Hooker.— 2.  Not  tumultuous;  well 
regiillted.  Clarendon.— 3.  According  with  establish- 
e»l  method.    Hooker. 

O'RDERLY,  ^>r'dflr-li,  ad.  [from  order.]  Melhodi- 
callv;  accoixliiig  to  order;    regularly.  Sand. 

O'RDINABI.E,  ir'd^-ni-bl.a.  [onlino,  Latin.]  Such 
as  may  he  appointed.     Hmnvwnd. 

CHDINAL,  Ar'di-nJl,  a.  [oi-dinal,  Fr.  ordinalis, 
Lat.]  Noting  order.     Holder. 

CRDINAL,  ir'di-nll,  s.  [ordinal,  French;  ooli- 
nale,  Latin.]  A  ritual;  a  book  containing  or- 
ders. 

CRDINANCE,  ir'di-nanse.  s.  [ordonnance,  Fr.] 
—1.  Law;  rule;  prescript.  Spenser.— 2.  Observance 
commanded.  Taylor.— Z.  Appointment.  Shaks.—i. 
A  cannon.  It  is  now  generally  written  for  dis- 
tinction urdnanre.  S/iaks. 

CRDINAN  r,  ir'di-naiit,  a.  Oi-daining. 

CRDINARILY,  ('>r'd4-na-ri-l4,  ad.  [from  ordinary.] 
—1.  According  to  established  rules;  according  to 
scttle«l  method.  IVoodward.—2.  Commonly;  usu- 
ally.   South. 

0*RDINARY,  Ai-'di-lilrf,  or  6rd'n4-r4,  a.  [oidina- 
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riiu,  Latin.]— 1.  Established;  methodical;  regular. 
AUerbury.—2.  Comnioii;  usual.  Ti/(<//*c/n^— 3.Mean; 
of  low  rank.  Addison — 4.  Ugly;  not  handsome:  as, 
she  is  an  ordinary  noinan. 

O'RDINARY,  6i'd4-ii4-ii,s.-l.  Established  judge  of 
ecclesiastical  causes.— 2.  Settled  establishment. 
Bacon.— 3.  Actual  and  constant  oHice.  IVolton. — 4. 
Regular  price  of  meal.  Shaks.-S.  A  pKice  of  eat- 
ing established  at  a  certain  price.     Sieifi. 

To  O'HDINATE,  6r'<li-nit^,  v.  a.  [ordinatus, 
Latin.]     'I'o  apouint.    Daniel. 

O'RDINATE,  6r'di-i.iite,  a.  [ordinatus,  Latin.] 
Regular;  niethodic:>.l.     R.i'j, 

ORDlNA'l'lON,  6r-d4-iii"'sliiln,  s.  [ordinatio, 
Latin.] — 1.  Established  order  or  tendency.  Nor- 
ris.—2.  The  act  of  investing  any  man  with  sacer- 
dotal power.     StiUinyJlerf. 

O'RDNANCE,  ird'ninse,  s.  Caiuion;  great  guns; 
heavy  artillerv.     Bnitlcy. 

ORDO'NNANC'E,bi-'Aii\\'na.nve,s.  [French.]  Dispo- 
sition of  fi^'iires  in  a  liicture. 

O'RDURE,  iiii'jire.s.  [oiduif, French.]  Dung;  filth. 
Drijaen. 

ORE",  6ie,  s.  [ope,  or  opa,  Saxon;  oor,  Dutch,  a 
mine.]— 1.  Metal  unrefined;  metal  yet  in  its  mine- 
ral state.  Raleigh.— 2.  Metal.  Mtttoti. 

O'READ,  6'ii-ad,  3.  [»/sac,  Greek.]  .V  mountain 
nymph.     Milton. 

O'REWEED,  ore'wiid,") 

O'REVVOOD,  Are'wfld,    j"* 
A  weed.     Carerv. 

O'RGAL,  6i-'g4l,  s.  Lees  ot  wine.     Ainru-orth. 

O'RGAN,  oi'gin,  s.  [o/i^avcv.]— 1.  Natural  instru- 
ment; as,  the  tongue  is  the  organ  of  speech. 
Mfjlcigh.—2.  An  instrument  of  miisick  consisting 
of  pipes  filled  with  wind,  and  of  stops,  touched  b>- 
the  hand.     Kcil. 

ORGA'NTCAL,  6i-g4n'ne-kai,  > 

ORGA'NICK.oi-gaii'nlk,         5 
[organicus,  "Lat.]—!.  Consisting  of  various  parts 
co-operatiiig     with    each     other.    Milton. — 2.   In- 
strumental; acting  as  instrument';  of  nature  or  art. 
Mil/011.— 3.  Respecting  organs.     Holder. 

ORGA'NICALLY,  6i-t;an'ii4-l'.ai-*,  r,d.  [from  or- 
ganical.]  Bv  means  of  organs  or  instruments. 

ORGA'NICALXESS.  6r-gan'nikill.nJs,  s.  [from 
organieal.]  S  aleof  being  orgaiiical. 

O'RGANISM,  6r'ga-nlzin,  s.  [from  organ.]  Oi-gani- 
cal  stracture.   Cmv. 

O'UGANIST,  Ai'g5-ulst,  s.  [organiste,  Fr.  fitim  or- 
gan.] One  who  plays  on  the  organ. 

ORGANIZA'ITON,  6r-g4-ni-z;4'shfin,  s.  [from 
org-inize.]  Construction  iu  which  the  parts  are 
so  disposed  as  to  be  subservient  to  each  other. 
Loc'\r. 

To  O'RGANIZE,  or'gJ-nl/.e,  v.  a.  [organiser,  Fr.] 
I'f)  conslmct  so  as  that  one  pari  co-operates  with 
another. 

O'RGANLOFT,  6i'gin-l6ft,  s.  [organ  and  loft.] 
The  loft  where  the  organ  stands.  Taller. 

O'RGANPIPE,  6i-'gan-pipe,  s.  [organ  and  pipe.] 
The  pipe  of  a  musical  organ.  S/iakS' 

O'RGANY,  Ar'gi-ni,  s.  [organum,  Latin.]  Ati 
herb. 

ORGA'SM,  4:-g4zm',  s.  [orgasme, Fr.  o^ytv/^K.'] 
Suddi  n  vehemence,    Denham, 

O'RGEIS,  6r'j4ze,  s.  A  sea-fish,  called  likewise  or. 
gangling.    Ainsivorth. 

CRG'iES,  hr'ji/.e,  s.  [oi-gia,  Latin.]  Mad  rites  of 
Bacchus;  frantick  revels.    Ben  Jonton. 

ORGI'LLOUS,  di-jll'ifis,  a.  [oigueilleux,  French.] 
Pi-oud;  haughtv.    Shaks. 

O'RICHALCH,  'A'rA-kaik,  s.  [orichalcura,  Latin.] 
Brass.     S/ienser. 

O'RIENT,  o-ri-Jnt,  a.  [oriens,  Lat.]— 1.  Rising  as 
the  sun.  Milton.— 2.  Eastern;  oriental.— 3.  Bright; 
shining;  glittering;  gaudy;  sparklmg.  Bacon. 

O'RIENT,  i'r4-&nt,  s.  [orient,  Fr.]  The  east;  the 
\iait  wlieif  the  sun  firstappears. 

ORIE'NIAL,  4-r4-8n'tai,  a.  [oriental,  French.] 
Eastern;  placed  in  the  east;  piwecdiuc  from  the 
east.    Bacon. 
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ORIKNIAL,  6-i-i-5ii'liI.  s.  An  inhntiitniit  or  the 
eastern  jMiti  of  iIk-  «oi-IiI.  Gniv. 

OHIE'NTAI.ISM.  6-i-4-4n'til-  i/.in,  s.  [tVoni  (irieiiliil.] 
An  idii  in  of  the  eastern  l:iii!;uaK;e»;  an  rasleni 
imxle  ot   spi  ecli. 

UIllKNTA'J.I  lY,  o-ri-fii-lS'l^-'i.  s.  [from  orien- 
tal.]    Suit-  of  Ixiiig  oiier.inl.  Bii.iin. 

OKIKICE,  oi-'ii-Hs,  s.  [onliciuiii,  Lat.]  Any  ojien- 
iiig  or  i)ertbratioii.  ArbutKuuU 

O'RIKLAMK,  3r'4-U4ni,  s.  A  goMen  standaid. 
Ain-neorth. 

O'RIGAN, di'i-;;in,  s.  [oiigannn.,  Lai.]  Wild  mar- 
joram. Speusi'r. 

0'RIGlS,o.'ii-iin,  J. 

OUI'GINAL,  .Wia'ji-nil.  y' 
[origo,  Lat.1— 1.  Beginiiii\K:fii"^t  existence.  Beullty. 
—2.  Fouutaiir,  source;  that  m liieh  pives  Insinnij'? 
or  existence.  A'tifrbury.—S.  Kii-st  coi)) ;  artlutjpi.'. 
Locke.— 4.  DiTivatiriii:"de'>cent   Dri/itcn. 

OUI'GINAI.,  o-rid'je-nai,  a.  lorigiiialisjLat.]  Primi- 
tive; priiiiiiie;  fir<l.  SlillingJ^cK*' 

ORlGINA'Ll  I'Y,  o-rld-ji-nH'c-li,  s.  Tlie  quality 
ol'  In-iiiif  iirigiiial.    Cunyh. 

OHl'GI.N'ALLY,  o-rld'.i^-nSl-li.  ad.  [iVoni  original.] 
—1 .  Primarily,  with  regaul  to  the  first  cause.  Siiin!- 
rii/f;c.—2.  At  first.  IVocdiunrd.—'i.  As  the  first  aii- 
llior.  Roifo;tmiu;i. 

ORI'GIN'ALNESS,  o-rid'j^nJl-nls,  s.  [from  origi- 
nal.]    The  ((iialiir  or  state  ofbeing  original. 

ORI'GIXARY.  6-iid'ji-ni-r4,  a.  [originaire,  Fr.]  1. 
Productive;  causing  existence.  Cheync.—2.  Vrimi- 
tivt-;  that  which  was  the  first  suite.   Sandys. 

To  ORI'GIXA  IE,  6-rld'j4-iiite,  v.  a.  [IVoni  origin.] 
1  o  l»rini{  into  existence. 

Yo  ORI'GIXATE,  o-rld'j4-nate,  v.  n.  To  receive 
existenci-. 

OUIGIXATIOX,  o-rld-ji-na'shiln,  s.  [orisin.itio, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  briugint;  into  existence. 
h'dl. 

O'RISON,  6i^rJ-z6n,  s.  [o'luson,  Fr.]  A  prayer,  a 
siipniicatinn.  Cottmt. 

O'KLOP,  or'lop,  s.  [ov.rloop,  Dutch.]  The  middle 
li  ei;.  SkhiyuT.  Hnifsvard. 

O'RNAMENT,  <Ji-'n5-in?iit,  s.  [<irnanientuni,  Lat.]— 
1.  Eiuhellishiiieiit;  decoration.  Hu^trs.—2-  Honour; 
that  which  conl'ers  iliijnity.  Add'-icu. 

To  O'RXAMENT,  or'ni-inJnt,  [from  the  noun.] 
To  adorn.  Blarksfunc. 

0R.XAME'NTAL,6r-iiJ-inJn'ril,a.  [rix):novnameni.] 
Serving   to    decoration;     gi>ing     embcMishnicni. 

OUNXmE'N TALLY.  oi-n4-ineii't*l-li,  ad.  [from  ov- 

iianientah]     In  such  a  manner  as  may  conier  em- 

iK-ilishiueut. 
OUNAMK'NTEn,  oi-nii-ni?ii'lJd,  a.    [from    orna- 

meiit.l     Enibellishe*!;  bedecked. 
OllXA'TE,  or-iii;i'.  a.   [oriiaius,  Lai.]     Bedecked; 

decorated;  line.  Millou. 
O'RXATEXESS.    6r'nire-nes,  s.     [from    ornate.] 

Finery;  slate  oriK-i.ij;  emiieilisheil. 
O'RNATURE,  or'ni-lfiie,  t.  [oriiatus,  Lat.]    Deco- 

v.itioii.  Aiii\tcoit/i. 
01lNlTJ10'I0G[Sr.    6r-iii-'//5l'o-Ki»t,    s.       A    de- 

sciil>cr  of  hints.     One  skilled  in  ornilhology. 

ORNI  IHO'l.OGY,  ir-nA-//i6l'i-jir  "••  V'''  «n«l 
Ai'jec.J     A  discuunenn  hiitls. 

O'RPHAN,  or'fjn.  s.  [:^avoc.]  A  child  who  has 
lost  father  or  nioth.r.or  Imlh.  Sfkliser. 

O'RPHAN.  iriln,  a.  [oipheliii,  Kr.]  Hcrefi  of  pa- 
mils.  Sirinen. 

O'RPHANAGE.  orfliHUje,  > 

O'RPKAMSM,  Ai'flii-nl/.m,  S "" 
nVnni  orphan  J     St.ite  of  an  oiphau. 

ORPl'MKNI".  ii-'pi  inint.».  faiiripiKUiiniuiu,  I.at.] 
Tri.i-  and  cenuine  oi/>imi nt 'm  a  tolisCeoiuli^sMl, of 
a  fine  lextm-e,  remarkably  heavy,  »nd  it^  colour  is 
ahrichtand  hrauiifnl  yellow,  like  that  of  c;<)ld.  It 
is  not  hard  hut  verj  tounh,  eiisily  landiii.c  wiihoiii 
breakint;:  Oc.'t.idt "V  has  bicii  jiippnv-d  to  eoiuuill 
Ijold.  nur. 

CUl'HAXO  rUOrUV,  ii't  in-ni-trili,  J.  l.'.^'Xl'X 
^im1  'o:^''   i       An  hospital  for  wi'hallif. 


O'RPINK,   iVpln,  J.   [orpin,  Fr.]     LiM-nl   oi   n>»e 

root.  Millet: 
CRRERV,  or'ifr-ie,  s.     An  instninieni  which  by 

many  coniplicat  d  niovenifnis  repii-w-nts  ihe  r;-vo- 

liitions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     It  vas  first   n.ade 

by   Mr.  Rowley,  a   malheiiialici:tii  liorn    at  Liteti- 

ti*-ld,  and  so  iiai:.eii   from  his  patron  the  earl  of 

Orrerv. 
O'HHIS.  dr'rls.s.  [oris.  Lat.]     A  plant  and  flower. 

liaron.  ^ 

CRRIS,  ftKrls,  s.  [old  Fr.]     .\  sort  of  gold  or  silver 

law. 
O'UTHODOX,  orV/io-diJks.  a.  [o§^cc  and  Sixsa.'} 

Sniind  ill  opinion  ahd  doctrine;  not  heretical. 
O'R  THOUOXLY,  A  './J6^l3ks-l4,ad.  [from orthodui.] 

Witli  soundness  of  opinion.  Baron. 
O'RTHODOXY,    .ii7/icwl6ks-i,    s.      [!!|3-cifc|<a.] 

Soundness  inopjniun  and  duelrine.  Siuiji. 
O'RTHOOROMICKS,    or-zAo-dr^ni'Iks,    s.     [from 

cgp®"  and  <r^o,tc©'.]  The  art  of  ■sailing  in  the  are 

of  some  great  circle,  which  is  the  sliortest  or 
.  straiKlitest  distance  between  any  two  points  on  the 
J  surface  of  the  globe,  flnrrin. 

CRTHOEPIST,  6r'tho-i-p1st,  s.    One  skilled  in  or- 
thoepy. 
CRTHOEPY,  or'thi-i-pJ,  s.  [fnim  c;i95c  and  6?rsf, 

Greek.]      The   right    pronunciation    of     words-. 

Ket  trick, 
O'RTHOGOX,  ii^thh-goa,  s.  [:g3-cc  and  >««.]   A 

reetaiijifleil  figure.  Pcac/iam. 
O'RTHOGOXAL,  ir-/A3g'g6-nai,a.  [from  orthogon.] 

Rtcwn'.-iilar.  | 

O'RTHOGRAPHER.    ii^Mdg'graf-ffir,     i.     [SfS-ot 

and  ■)  g«4>^'  3     Oiu-  who  sjiells   according  ta  the 

rules  of  grammar.  Shaks. 
OH  THOGR.VPHICAL.  6r-?/i6-graf'fikil,  a.  [from 

orthugL-aphy.]—l.  Rightly  spelled.— 2.  Relating  to 

the  spelling.  Addison.— 3.  Delineated  according  to 

tlie  ehviition.  ,        ,  ,     ^      .       , 

ORIHOGU.VPHIC ALLY,  6r-iA6.graf'fJ-kil-U.  ad . 

[from  orthographical.]—!.  According  to  the  rules 

of  spt'lling.— 2.  Accoixling  to  the  elevation. 
OHTHO'GRAPHY,    6r-f/idg'gr4f-i,   s.    ['.§5»C  and 

■^^s^a!.]— 1.  The  part  of  grammar  which  teaches 

how  woists  should  be  spelled.  Holder.— 2.  The  art 

or  practice  of  »|»eUing.  Sa-ift.—3.  I'he  elevation  of 

a  building deliuealevl.   Muxoii. 
OHTHO'.METRY',   6r-?/iiim'i-tr^   s.   [Gi-eek  c,-/oc, 

right,  uiitiu,  to  measmv.]    The  laws  of  ytn-sifica- 

tion. 
ORTHO'PNOEA,  l,r4ht,\),'\\h-^,  s.  [opS-ffTTW:?.]       A 

disorder  of  the  lungs;   in  which  respiration    can 

be   per.'ornied  only  in  an  upright  posture,    Ilar- 

ven, 
O'RHVE.  ii'tiv,  a.  [ortivus,  Lat.]     Kelaluig  to  the 

rising  nl  anv  planet  or  star. 
O'KTOl.Ay,  i/ti-l&ii,  s.    [Fivnch.]     -\  small  bml 

accounted  verv  delicious.  Ceu'ley. 
OH  lb,  Arts,  s.  Refuse;  things  left     .  tl  town  awa). 

Ben  Joiisi'ii.  ■ 
O'RVAI.,  irs.^1. 5.  [urvala,  Latin.]    The  lu  ib  clar> . 

Diet. 
OUVIE'TAN  or-vii';an,  ^.  [orvietano,  Italian.]  Aw 

antidote  or  counier  j>oi«>n. 
OSCILLA'TIOX.  A,-»lH.\'sliln,  s.  [oscillum,  Latin.] 

The  act  of  moving  baekwaitl  and    bnvard  like  a 

peinluliini. 
O'SCILLATORY,  Av-sll'li-iflr-i,  a.    [oscilluin,  U.t.^ 
Mo\iii.c  bael;w..id  and   lorwaitl  li^c  a  penduh.m. 

Arbiiliiiiot.  ^ 

CSCriANCY.    6s's4-lSn-»^,  ».  [oscHautia,  Lat.]— I. 

The  act  of  yawning.— 2. Unusual  slt^piiiess;  can' 

1.  ssn<  ss.  Addiittti. 
O'SCriANT,    8s'>A-iant,    a.    [ostitans,    Latin."!— 1. 
Yawning;   iimisuallj  sleepy.-2.  Sleepy;   sluggish. 
Decrvj  if  Pit'ij. 
OStTlA' IION,  dssi-ii'shrtii,  s.  [uscito,  Lat.]     1  in: 
1      act  of  yawning.  Tntkr. 

WsiER,  i'/:hjr,  s.  rosier,  Kr.]     A  tree  ot  the  wllow 
];•..'   -r 'rc^)  'h-r  water.  iVcv- 
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O'SAICNl),  3/.'tii&iid,  s.    A  plant.  Miller. 

O  SJ'RAY,  Ss'pii,  s.     Tlio  si-a^t-agle.  Numbers. 
O'SSBLET,  ds'si-lJus.  LKifiieh.]     A  liitle  haixi  suh- 
stance  arising  mi  tlit  inside  of  a  liorst's   knee, 
among  the  small  bones. 

(ySSJ  CLE,  OS's Jk-kl,  s.  [ussiculiim,  Lau]  A  small 
Iwne.  lUh!i:r. 

O'SSIFICK,  6s'sif-nk,  s.  fossa  and  facio,Lat.]  Hav- 
ing the  i)o\vei-  of  making'  bones,  or  changing  ear- 
neons  or  nienihraiious  to  bony  substance. 

OSS]FICA'TION,3s-s4-fi-ka'shfin,  s.  [from  ossify.] 
Change  ofcanieous,  membranous,  or  cartilaginous, 
into  bony  substance.  Sharp. 

OSSI'FRAGE,  ds'si-liidje,  s.  [ossifraga,  Latin;  ossi- 
frague,  Fr.]     A  kind  of  eagle.  Numbers. 

To  O'SSIFY,  6s'si-fi,  v.  a.  [ossa  and  facio,  I.at.]  To 
change  to  bone.  Sliarp- 

OSSl'VOROUS,  os-slv'vo-rfls,  a.  [ossa  and  voro,Lat.] 
Devoming  bones.  Dcrhain. 

CSSUARY,  3s'Nh;i4i-i,s.  [ossnarium.  Lat.]  Aehar- 
nel  hijuse. 

OST,  ost,  ? 

OUST.  6i\st,   5'" 

A   vessel   njion   vihicti    hups  or   mail    are  dried. 
Di,  I. 

OSTE'NSIVE,  3s-t*nM\-,  a.  [ostentif,  Fr.  osiendo, 
Lat.]     Showing;  betokening'. 

OS  rE'NT,6s-t^Tit',  s.  [ostenlum,  Latin.]— 1.  Appear- 
ance; air;  manner;  mien.  Stiaks.— 2,  Show ;  token. 
S/iaks.—3.  A  portent;  a  prodigy.  Dryden. 

OSTENTA'TION,  os-tjn-ti'sh&ii,  s.  [ostentatio,  La- 
tin.]—!. Outwanl  show;  appearance.  Slinks. — 2. 
Ambitious  display;  boast;  vain  show. — 3.  A  show;  a 
spectacle.  Shnks. 

OSTENTATIOUS, 6s-tJn-ti'shi^s, a.  Boastful;  vain; 
fond  ofshow;  iond  to  expose  to  view.  Dryden. 

0STENTA'T10USL\',  os-tgn-li'sbSs-i^,  ad.  [from 
ostentatious.]     Vainly;  boastfully. 

OSTENTA'lIOUSNESS,  Ss-tgn-lA'shfis-nls,  s.  Va- 
nity; boastfulness. 

OSTENTA'TOUR,  os-tJn-ti'tS6r.  s.  [ostento,Lat.] 
A  boaster;  a  vain  setter  to  show. 

OSTE'OCOLLA,  6s-ti'^kol-li,  s.  [ocsw  and  xcX- 
Aaa,]  OsleocoUa  is  fi-equent  in  Germany,  and  has 
long  been  famous  for  bringing  on  a  callus  in  frac- 
tured bones.  Hill. 

O'S'I'EOCOPE.  6s'li-6-Uope,  s.   [o;iC]i  and  K-dfrla:^ 

Pains  in  the  bones.  Did. 
OSTECCLOGY    3s-ti-6l'l6-j4,  s.    [ofsov  and  ^sja'-] 

A  description  ol  the  bones.  Taller. 
O'SriARY,  6s'tsh^ar-4,  s.     The  opening  at  which  a 

river  disembogues  ifself.    Broivn. 
O'STLER,  Ss'lflr,  s.    hosteller,  Fr.]    The  man  who 

takes  care  of  horses  at  an  inn.  ffwift. 
O'S TLEHY,  6s'iar-i  s.  [hostelerie,  Fr.]  The  place 

belonging  to  tlie  ostler. 
O'STRACISM,   3s'tri-slzra,  s.    [QifcLMTiJiOU~\      A 
manmr  of  sentence,  in  which  the  ixote  of  acquittal 
or  condemnation  was  marked  upon  a  shell;  publick 
censure.  Cleavehrid. 
OSTRyVCrrES,  6s-tri-si'l?s,  s.  dA/rwi<«  expresses 

the  cofumon  oyster  in  ils  fossile  state.  Hill. 
O'STUICll,  Os'tritsh,  s.  [autruciie,  French;  struthio. 
Lat.]  OHrirh  is  ranged  among  birds.  It  is  veiy 
large,  us  wings  very  short,  and  the  neck  about  four 
ov  hve  spans.  They  are  hunted,  f<n'  they  never 
fly;  but  use  their  wings  to  assist  them  in  running. 
ihe  Ostric/i  swallows  iron  or  brass,  as  other  birds 
swallow  iiniall  stones  to  assist  in  digx-sting  their 
fo<xl.  It  lays  its  ecgs  upon  the  ground,  imder  (ho 
sand,  and  thr  sun  liatchi-s  them.  Cahi.et. 
OTACOU'STICK,  6(.til-k<VVst?k,  s.  [aT*  and 
UKM^.J  .\n  instrument  to  fiicitiiate  hearing. 
Gene. 
OTHER,  filirar,  nron.  [..Bcp,  S;ixon.]-l.  Not  the 
same;  not  this;  diiVercnt.— 2.  Not  I,  or  lie,  hut  some 
one  else.  A'/ioWrr.— 3.  Not  the  one,  not  this,  but  the 
contrary.  Soni/i.—A.  Corri'lative  to  car/i,  Phiti/ts.— 
.'!.  Something  Irt-sidc.  A.bcAic.— »>.  i'lie  next.  Hhaks. 
—7.  The  tliird  past.  £(71  Jnnio/l,~».  U  is  sorai - 
timei  put  rllipfvally  (or  iffirr  Utintf.     Clnny  'He 


OTIIEKGATES,  iTHftr-sits.  ad.  In  anoil.er 
manner. 

0'THER.GUISE,  BTH'flr-gylze,  a.  [other  and 
guise.]    Of  another  kind. 

O-THERWHEKE,  dlH'ar-hwire,  ad.  [other  and 
where.]     In  anotlur  place.  Hooker. 

O'THERWHILE,  fiTH'fir-whlle,  ad.  [other  and 
whili.]     At  other  tim<s. 

O'THERWISE,  ilTH'fli'.wlze,  or  ATH'Sr-wiz,  ad. 
[other  and  wise.]— 1.  In  a  dilferent  manner.  SpratI, 
—2.  By  other  causes.  Raleigh.— Z.  In  other  respects 
Ropers.  ^  ' 

O'lTEK,  ol'ifir,  s.  [otp,  Sax.]  An  amphibiou»  ani- 
mal that  preys  upon  fish.  G;'<7d. 

O'VAL,  6'v31,a.  [ovale,  Fr.  ovum,  Lat.  an  egg.]  Ob- 
long; resembling  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 
Blttekmore. 

O'VAL,  o'vfll,  s.  ThatNtliich  has  the  shape  of  an  egg. 
Il^atts. 

OVA'RIOUS,  6-v i'li-fls,  a.  [from  ovum,  Lat.]  Con- 
sisting of  eggs.  Thomson. 

O'VARY,  6'vi-ri,  s.  [ovarium,  Lntin.]  The  part 
of  the  body  in  which  impregnation  is  performed. 
Bruivn. 

OVA'  riOX.  6-vi'shfln,  s.  [ovatio,  Latin.]  A  lesser 
trium|ili  among  the  RomiUis.  Did. 

OU'BAT.SiVbJt.       7 

OU'BU.ST,  iu'bflst,   5^' 
A  sort  or"  caterpillar. 

OUCH,  odtsli,  s.     An  ornament  of  gold  or  .jewels. 

O'VEN,  ftv'v)!,  s.  [open,  Saxon.]  An  arched  cavity 
heated  with  fire  to  make  bread.  Sptiiser. 

O'VER,  6'vflr,  hath  a  double  signification  in  the 
names  of  places.  If  the  place  be  upon  or  near  a 
river,  it  comes  from  the  Saxon  oppe,  a  brink  or 
bank:  but  if  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  another 
of  tiie  ssme  name,  distinguished  by    the   aildition 

■  of  nether,  llien  over  is  from  the  Gothick  i//or, 
aliove. 

O'VER,  o'vflr,  prep,  [ufar,  Gothick;  opjie.  Sax.]— 1. 
Above,  with  respect  to  excellence  or  dignity.  Srvift. 
— 2.  Above,  with  regai-d  to  rule  or  authority. — 3. 
Above  in  place.  Shaks.—it.  Across;  fiOm  side  to 
side:  as,  he  leaped  over  the  brook.  Dryden.— S. 
Across  something  elevated:  as,  it.  fieia  over  the- 
house.— 6. 1'hraugh;  it  is  known  over  tlie  Ivxcit. 
Hnmmoiid.—l .  Before;  as,  over  night.  Sfienser. 

O'VEIl,  o'vflr, ad.— 1.  At>ove  the  top.  Z.«A:c.— 2.  More 
than  a  fjuantify  assi{rned;_/lrVpyf<''  and  an  iiiih  over. 
Haifivard. — 3.  From  side  to  side;  tlie  river  toas  a  mile 
over.  Creiv. — 4.  From  one  to  iuiolhei-.  Bacon. — 5. 
From  a  country  beyond  the  sea;  the  king  went  oi'er 
to  France.  Bacon.— 6.  On  the  surface;  the  ground  is 
otfover  i;reen.  Ge«e«>.— 7.  Throughotitieoni|)letely; 
1  have  ihoitglit  the  design  over.  Smith.— S.  With  iv- 
]>etitioii;  another  time;  over  again;  over  and  over. 
Dryden. — 9.  Extraoi'dinary,  in  a  great  degree;  he 
not  o\cv-hasfii  in  Judging.  Baker.— 10.  Past;  tvlien 
his  rage  n'tts  over,  he  repented. — 11.  OVER  and 
above.  Beside;  beyond  what  was  first  supposed  or 
immediately  iiileiuled.  Numbers.— 12.  OYER 
against.  tJppOsite;  ngarding  in  front.  Bacon.— 13. 
In  composition  it  has  a  great  variety  of  signiiica- 
tioiis;  it  is  arbitrarily  prefixed  to  iioctiis,  adjectives, 
or  other  parts  of  speich. 

To  tyVERAiroUNU,  o-vfir-il-bit'ind',  v.  n.  [over  and 
aboiiiid.]     To  abound  more  than  enough. 

To  0'\  ERACT,  o-vflr-lkt',  v.  a.  [over  and  act.]     To 

act  moiv  than  enough.  SliiUngJlKCI, 
To  O'VRB  ARCH,  6-vfir-irtsh',  v.  a.  [over  and  ai'ch.] 

To  cover  as  with  anarch.  Pope. 
'i'oO'VERAWE,  6-vftr-iw',  v.a,  [over and  awe.]  To 

keep  in  awe  by  superiour  influence. 
To  O'VEBBALANCE,    i-vfir-binanse,  v.   «.    To 

wfigh  down;  to  preponderate.  Rogers. 
O'VEli BALANCE,  o-vfli-bai'linse,  s.  [over  and  ba- 
lance.]    Something  more  than  eqnivaleHt.  Lorke. 
O'VEHBAT ILK, ^-vdr-bat'tl, a.    Toofruitful; exu- 
berant. Hooker. 
To  O'VKHBEAH,  i-vfli-bii'e',  v.  a.    To  repress;  to 

subdue;  to  whelm;  ti)  bear  down.  Hooker. 
'y'aO'VKRBlD.  A-vi^r-bld',  V.9.  [ovevand  hid.1      lo 
otter  lugre  than  equivalent.  Dryden. 
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T,  O'VI.HIlI.OW.i-vai-blo'.  V.  ii.  [.ivcr  mid  blo»v.] 
To  br  |r.t4i  ill  vioicil'V.     UjtJ  of  a  stmiii. 

To  O'VICUBLOW,  i-vfir-bii'.  v.-a.  [omt  iiml  blow.] 
I'ci  (Iriiu  sway  as  cIdiuU  !)f K>re  the  wiml. 

0'VKiif«OAliu,  o'vrti-\)6i-.l,  ad,  [rivii-  itiul  hmnl 
.S.-e  BOARD]   ■  Or"  tht  ih,<>:  nut  of  tbf  -Wip. 

To  O'VKRIJUI-K,  o-v4i-bilk'.  v.'j.  [<>%.  r  miU  bul!i.] 
r<i  oppii us  i>)    bulk.  .S/i'.fcy. 

Tv  WKKIJURUKN,  i.-vfii-ti6iMn,  v.  a.  [ovir  »iid 
burden.]     To  Uia«1  wi  h  too  ;;r(.-u  m  ijjbi. 

Tu  O'VEKBl'Y.  o-vfli-bt',  v.  u.  l«v,  i-  unit  buy.]  To 
buv  too  rti-av.   Drijileu. 

Tu  (yVERC AHRY,  o-vflr-kii'i-*.  v.  a.  [o.ii-  Hiid 
cari-y.]  To  biirry  too  far;  to  W  uriftil  tomi>  cbiiig 
violent  or  <lins>;ei'ou'i.  Huij-.oanl. 

Tu  O'VERCASr,  o-vfli'-kH'it',  v.  a-  p:in.  oviitast, 
[o\er  anil  cast.] — I.  To  eloi'tl;  fo  dni-keK;  to  cover 
with  ((loom.  -Sjenser.—i'  'I'o  co\«t.  Hnoker.—S.  To 
me  (oo  iriifii  in  coiiipuiaiioii.  Bdcoti. 

ro(yvEliCHAR(jE,o'vai-isharje,  V.  a.  [over  and 
cliarge.]— 1.  To  oppress;  to  cloy;  to  stircliarsi'.  fffi- 
Ir'l^h. — 2.  To  loatl:  to  crowd  too  imich.  F«l>i\ — 3.  To 
biirthi'ii.  S/iaka.—A.  To  rati  too  biich.  S/uik  5.  To 
fill  loo  tiill.— o.  To  load  witb  too  gi-eat  a  eharije. 

;>  O'VHUCLOUD,  ()-var-Ul6'iir,  V.   a.   [<ner  and 

ilinid.J      io  cover  witli  vliuU.    Vuket. 
7''  O'VKRCOMK.  o-vflr-k6o.',  v.  a.pivt.  I  overcame; 

p.ii:.  |)a<<.  overcome;  anciently  overconien.  as   n 
S'/"c;if'T,  r,,vercoiuen,   Uutcb.]— I.  To    siilxlue;    to 

eomi'iii-;    to     vaaqiii:>li.— 2.    'I'o  oveiilow;  to    slir- 

eliatf^c.  I'hiir/ii.—.^,  To  come  over  or  upon;  to  iu- 

v,i,!,.  suddenly.     N'ot  in  use.  Shaks^ 
■|'u  O'VKRCOSlE,  o-vftHiftu»',   v.  n.     To  gain  the 

soperionty.    Romans. 
()  VKRCn.MER,6-vftr-kain'inAr,  s.  [from  tbe  verb.] 

n»*  wlio  overcomes. 
7".  O  VEKlOUNr,  6-vftr-Viant',    v.   a.    [over  at«l 

Count.]     Tu  raise  aboi  e  the  true  value.  S/ia/cs. 
'y''>  0'VI:KU0,  o-var-do6',  V.  a.  [over  and   do.]     To 

do  more  than  enoiisli.  Gmv. 
Tu   O'VKRDRESS,   6-viir  dri/.    v.     a.    [over    and 

driss.]     To  a<lorn  lavishly.   Pujir. 
To  0'V^;UDI{IVK.  6  vA^lrlve',   v,    a.    [over  mid 

dri\'e.]     'I'o  drive   loo  Iiard,  or  beyond    sli-enijlli. 

Gineii-i. 
■f'.  O'VEKKYK.  o-vftr-'r.  v.  a.   [over  and  "eye.]— 1. 

'I'o    sMperiiitend.— 2.    'I'o     observe;    to     remark. 

Slmku 
To  O'VEllEMP  \Y.  o'viir-fneli,   v.  a.    [over    and 

(•mpiv.T      To  niiike  too  ernptv.  Carcii; 
tyVERFAL.  6'var-tdl,   s.    [over   and    fall.]     Ciita. 

ract. 
To  O'VRRFLOAT,    A-vdr-d-'.tt',   v.    n.   [over    and 

Host.]  To  swim;  to  float.  Unjdtn. 
TflO'VERFLOW,  i.vftr-fl6'.  v.  n.  [over  and  flow.]— 

J.  To  hefilller  than  the  brim  can    hold.— 2.   To 

exuberate.  Rogrys. 
Tn  O'VERFLOW.  o-vflr-fli',  v.  a.— 1.  To  till  lieyond 

the  brim.    Tnylor. — £.   To  deluge;    to  drown;   to 

ovir-run.  Dniden. 
O'VERFLOW.   Vvflr-n A.  s.  [over  and    llow.]  Inun- 

dat'in;  nmrf  than  fulness;  such  a  quantity  as  rum 

ovor;  exuberance.  Ai  hitilwot.         i 
CyVKRFI.OWlNG,  &-var.floin^',  s.  [from  overflow.] 

Exuhenince;  copiousnest.  Rngen.  / 

O'VKR   I.OWINGLY,    J-var-HMnR-li      ad.   [from 

overllowinK-l  K\ubemntly.     Boijle. 
To  OVERFLY,  i-var-tll',  v.  a.  [over  and   fly.]  To 

cniss    by  flight-   f)n/tlni, 
O'VKRFORWARD.VF.SS,    o-var-fir'w.ird-nJs.      5. 

[over  and   forwattlncu.]    Too    gitot   qniukness. 

Hole. 
ToO'VKRFRElGHT,  i.va*-fritc'.  v.  a.  pret.ov.  i^ 

freighted;    part,    ovci^fraught.    To  load    too  lu-a- 

vily. 
To  O'VERGET,  i'vir^rit,  v,  a.  [over  and  get.J  To 

n^ch:  to  come  up  witli.    Siilnru, 
To  O'VKRGLANCE.  i-var-iclinu',  v.  a.  [ovcraiid 

glance.]  To  look  hastily  over.  ShaJci. 
To  aVERtJO.  A-var-ici',  v.  a.    [over  «nil  go.]    To 

surpass;  to  excel.    Sidneij. 
To  O'VERGOKGE,  A-var-girge".  v.  a.  [over  and 

gorge.]    To  gorgt  too  much. 
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7'oO'VERCmOW,  A-var-gro',  V.  a.  [over and  grow,]  ' 
— I.  To  co»or  with  piowth.   S/jcn.ier.—i.   To   rise 
above.    Morthiir;: 
3V.  O'VEKOROW.  o-vdr-sii',   v.  n.  To  grow  bt- 

ynnd  the  tit  or  I'.uluinl  <ize.     i'uollfx. 
O'VERCBOWTH,     A^ar-gr6'/^      ».     [over     and 

growth.]  EMilitri'l!>  cti>\uIi.     L:iuh. 
Tn  O'VEKHALK.  A-\Ar-''i«\',  v.  a-  [over  and  halo.] 
—1.  To-ipivad  over.'.VviMe/-.— 3.   lu  examiiit  over 
;?g-..in. 
To   O'VKJ'HANG,    o-var-hliig'.    v.  a.    [over  and 

haiij>-.1     7'<>  jui  over;  to  ini|)end  over.    S/inku^ 
TV*  (I'Vi-'.KHANG.    o-vTirhiliig',  v.  n.  To  jut  ovty. 

Miltun- 
To  O'VfcRHARUKN.  A-var-hai-'dn.v.  a.  [over  Kml 

huriii  \i  ]  To  make    ti«j  hnnl.  lioi/le. 
0'Vi".RIjEAD.    o-vtir-lied',    »(!.    [our   and    luaii.] 

iflofriin  the  7.eiiitli;  above,  ^ll!,vll. 
To  G'VJCHHKAR.o-va.-Iiere',  v,  :i.  [over  and  hear.] 
To    hi-ar   those  who  d.j  not    u.i-aii  to  lie   hi-.ird. 
^:ak.t. 
Tn  0'VKR>;EM>,  6'vav.h?nd,  v. a. [ovcraiid  I.emi.] 

To  overt  :'.k-  ;  lo  re;ic!i.  Speiistr, 
To  0'VKiJ.IOY,o'var-j66,  v. a.  [owr  and  jo\.]    to 

tninspori;  to  l•;l^isil.  Tayiur, 
O'VKR.IOY,  o'vfir-jAi, s.    Transport;  tcstaov. 
To  OVi;i'.LA'BOLH.    A-var-!i'l.ur.  v.  a.  Lover  and 
IhUoui.]— 1.  To  take  too  much  p.iins  on  any  tiiim,. 
— ;.  To  harass  with  loll.     Diyitcu. 
r</ OVEHLA'DE,  ova:-!:\uV,  v.  a.  [over  and  lade.] 

To  over-l)iirlh<  n.     Suc/^/itu: 
pVF.RLAT.r.K,  o-varHiru'',  a.    [over   and   lar.;. .] 

LM'i^r  than  enough.  Culikr. 
OVERLA'SinxCiLV.    A-vfir-lish'injHi.    ad.    [over 

and  lash.]  "With  e\  ggcration.  Bra'tnsuoiJ, 
TuOVERLA'Y,  A-vai-li',  v.  a.  [over  and  lav,]-l. 
To  oppi-ess  by  too  much  weiKlit  or  power.  A'o- 
lerg/i.  Bi:n  Joii.on.—i.  To  smother  with  too  nii.eli 
or  too  close  covering.  MUfon.—^.  To  snioUicr;  to 
crnsh;  to  ove^^vhelm.— 4.  To  chmd;  to  over-east. 
S/Jciiicr.—S.  To  cover  snpeificially.  £.1  «?/(,.$.— o. 
Tojoiii  by  something  lai'l  over. 
To  OVEHLE'AP,  o-vai-'^pe',  v,  a.  [ofcr  and  leap.] 

To  pass  bv  a  jnnip.  Dryt'ni. 
OVEULE'ATIIER.   A->  a.r-1  JTH'nr,   s.   [over    and 
leather.]     The    part   of"  (he    shoe   that    covers  tlie 
foot. 
To  OVF.RI.I'VE,    S-var-H\',   v.    a.  [over  and  live.] 
To  live  longer  than  another;  to  survive,  ti>  out  live! 
Hriiitvmcl. 
To  OVKULl'VE.o.var.|ly^  v.  a.  T<Nive  too  loi;g. 
OVERLI'VKK.    o-var-Uv'rtrj    s.     [from    overiive.] 

Surviver;  that  which  li'es  looijest.    litifan. 
To  OVERLO-AU',    o-var-lide,.    v.    a.    [over     and 

lo:id.]  To  luirthcn  wish  too  much.  Fel'un. 
O'VERl.OXG,  o-var-l(Jng',  a.  [over  and  long.]  Too 

long.     Boi/le, 
roOVERLb'OK,  A-vDi-lAAk'.  v.  a.  [over  and  look.] 
—1.  To  view  flmm  a  higher  place.  Dni((rn.—-Z.  Tu 
view  fiillj;  to  peruse.  S/i(ik.s.—3.  'I'o  sup.  rinreiid; 
to  overs  e.  CmutU.—A.  To  revi.-w.  Ronoiiiiiion.— 
5.  To  passby  indulgetitly.  Rubers.— 6.  To  uegitci; 
to  slight.      Attribunj, 
O'VKRI.OOKKR,  A->ar-loik'ar,  J.  [over   and  look- 
■    er.]  One  who  looks  over  his  fellowi.  U'atis. 
O'Vr.RLOOl*.  o'var-lA4p,  s.    The  same  with  orlcp. 
OVER  M  A'STKD,  o-v4r-mast'8d,  a.  [over  and  mast.] 

Having  too  much  mast.   On/rloi. 
TuOVKRMA'STKR,  A-var-mas'tar.  v.  a.  [over  and 

ncister,]  I'o  subdue;  to  govern.  Shaki. 
To  OVKRMA'TCH   A-vflr-milikh',  v.  a.  [o»er  and 
match.]     To  be  too    powerful;  to  conqu-r.     Dnj. 
itrn. 
OVKRMA'TCH,  o'var-mStih,?;  [over  and  uuttch.] 

One  of  superionr  poweis.     Milton. 
O'VliRMtjSI",    o'var-niAsu  a.    [over    and-   tnosi.] 
Highest;     over    the      nst    in    authority.     .J"i<- 
vorf/i. 
OVERMUCH,  A-var-mat«h',  a.   [over   and  imicli.] 

Too  much:  more  than  enough.  Leckr. 
OVSRMU'CH,  o-vai'-matsb',  ad.  In  too  great  a  de- 
gree. 
OVERMV'CIINKSS,    A-vat-in4uh'nii,     s.      [from 
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Viip,  iAi-jWll,  tili^Jiic,  iiuVl.^i.iii.  .  |iiii: 


"^vi  riimch.]     P,xiih<,i»iici-;  ■•iiiuraiumdaiu'e.      IU:» 

Jonson. 
OVERNI'GHT,  o-vfti^nht;',   s.    Night  bcfnje  IkJ- 

tinie. 
To  OVEUNA'MF,,    i-vfir-iiime',    v.  a.  [over  and 

nniiif.]    To  name  in  a  s'  lii"^.  Shnk.i. 
To   OVKRO'FIICE,   o-vfir-ar*"  h.  v.  a.   [over   mid 

otiiof.]   I'd  lo.ii  liy  viitue  of  an  (it'tlci-'.  f>/tak.t. 
OVKRdH-l'CIOLTS,  o-vfti-or-f  Ish'fts,   a.  [over  and 

(ifiifiiHis  ]  'I'oo  hiisv;   too  imnortiiiinre. 
To  OVERl'A'SS.  6-\-fti--pas'.  V.  a.  [oveiaiid   p.iss.]— 

1.   I'o  cross.   jJri/(lcn.—2.    To  ovf i-look;  to    pass 

with  disR'j^ani.— 8.   io  ojiiit   in  a  recUonini;-.   Hn- 

leiyh.—i.  To  omit;  not  to  receive.  Hmkcr. 
T)  OVERHA'V.  i-vftr-pi'.  v.n.  [over  and  pay.]    To 

rewanl  hf\ond  the  price.  Prior. 
To   OVICRPK'RCH,   o-vAr-pSnsh',     s.     [over   and 

pfrch.]  To  f\\  over.  Shaks. 
To  OVKRPE'EK.  A-vdi-pire',  v.  a.  [..ver  and  peer] 

Too^er-look;  to  Jiov^T  alxive,  Snndija. 
O'VERPI.US,  oVar-plus,   s.   [over  ami    phis.]  Sur- 
plus; what  remains  more  than  snfficirnt.  Hooker. 
r-J'-yVEKi'IA',  o-v(ir-|)l}',  v.  a.  [over   and  ply.]  To 

'■iiipinv  loo  I.TlKirioMslv.     Millun. 
To    OVERPO'XSE.  i-var-p^.l7.e',   v.   a.   [over   and 

poisf,]  TooittttiiRh.    Brown. 
OVERPOTSE,  o'.fti-poki-.  s.  [Prom  the  verb.]  Pre- 

poii!!ir.!)it  wiriifht.    Dr'irten. 
To  OVEkPO'WER.  o-vflr-p6u'6i',  v.   a.  [over  anil 

jiower]  lo  be  prfdominant  over;   to  oppress  by 

supcrioritv.     Rwjle.    n'oodwrirtl. 
Ti   OVKRPRE'SS,   o-vfti-pvl/,    v.    a.    [over  and 

pr'-ss.]  To  bear  upon   wilh   irresistible  torce;   to 

overwlithn;  to  crush,  ffoicoitimon. 
To  OVEUPRI'ZE,  o-var-pri7.e',    v.    a.  [over    and 

pri/f.]  To  value  iit  too  hijjh  price.  Wot'on, 
OVERRA'XK.  o-v6r-rank',  a.  [over  and  rank.]  Too 

r  Ilk.     Mortimer. 
To  OVERRATE,  o-vftr-rate'.  v.  a.  [over  and  rate.] 

To  rate  Ion  much.     Rngen: 
Tfl  OVEBRE'ACH.   6-\fii--riits1i'.  v.   a.  [over  and 

reach.]— J.  To  vise  above.  Hnleii^!'.—2.  To  deceive; 

to  gu  l>evond.  T^llolson. 
To  OVEB.RE'ACH,  o-vfir-riJlsV.  v.  n.    A    horse  is 

sairt  to  o->T-rrarh.\\hen  lie  brings  his  hinder  feet 

too  t'lr  lorward,  aiiil   strikes  his  toes  against    his 

(oreshif.  «.  Farrifr'it  Diet. 
OVERRE'ACUER,  o-vftr-»i4lsh'ar,  s.   [ircni   ovei- 

reai'h.]  A  olieal;  a  deceiver. 
To  OVERR.'VAD.  o-vfu-riid',  v,  a.  [over  and  re.td.] 

To  |M"riise.     S/vii\:t. 
Tu  OVER H I'PEN,  o-v fir-ri'pn,  v.  a.  [oi er  and  ripen.] 

To  make  ton  ripe.  Shnkt. 
To   O'VERROASl',    o-vai-io-,',   v.    a.   [o\(r   and 

roast.]    To  roast   tooimirh.  Shaks, 
To  OVERRU'LE,  6-\fiiv65l'.  v.  a.  [over  and  rule.] 

—1.  To  inHiienee  with  predominant   power;  to  be 

Miperiour   in   aiuhorit)-.    Sirbiey  —2.    To    govern 

wilh  hi^li  ai'thority;  to  superintend.  lint/ward.— 3. 

To  supi  rsode:  as,  in  Imv,  to  over-rule  a  plea,  is  to 

rijrrt  it  a.i  inconifiefm'. 
7"»  OVERRUN,  6-viir-vfiii',  v.  a.  [over  and   run.] — 

1.  To  harass  by  inoiireions;  to  ravage. — 2.  To  out- 
run.    Barotu—3.     To   ovj-rspread;   to    cover    all 

over.— 4.  To   mischief  by  (jriKt   nujnbers;  to    pcs- 

t(-r.     Addison.— f.    'lo  it^jure  by   treading  down. 

.Ifii'ison. 
To  OVERRUN,   o-vftr-rfln',  v.  n.  To  overflow;  to 

lie  more  than  tiill.     S'lenxe.r. 
7'o')VEKSE'l''.,  6-vftr-siJ',  V.  a.  [over  and  see.]— 1. 

'lo  supirintcud;    to     overlook.   S/>mfrr.—2.    To 

overlook;  to  pass   by   unheeded;  to  omit.     Hudi- 

bra.i. 
OVERSE'RN,   o-vflr-sJin',   pan.     [from    oversee.] 

Mistaken;  deeeivi-d.  C/nrriidon. 
OVKRSE'ER,  <Vvfti-s4{'ar,    s.    [from  oversee.]-!. 

One  wiioovrrlonks;  a  superinti-ndant.— 3.  An  offi- 
cer who  has  .  ;»■  care  of  the  jiaroehial  provision  for 

the  peor.     Graimt. 
To  OVEKSE' r,  o.vaMit',  v.  a.  [over  and  set.]— 1. 

To  turn  the  bottom    upwards;  to  throw  off  the 

basis.    Adilinort.—'i.   'i'o   throw   out  of  ix-giilarity. 

nipftfeti. 
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To    ()VERS>E'I',  <>.vOr-sk',    v.  n.      To  fall  oR"  the 

basis. 
To  OVER.SHA'DE.  ivar-shidc',  v.   a.  [over  and 

shiide.]  To  cover  with  darkness. /)iT/'/^n. 
To  OVEUSHA'nOW.  A-vflMhJd'di,  v.  a,  [over  and 

shadow.]—!.  To  throw  a  shadow  ovev'any  thing. — 

2.  To  slielt'-r;  to  pniti  ct.     Milton. 
To   OVERSHO'OT,  o.var-shd6l',   v,   tu  [over  and 

slioot.]   I'o  ilv  bi'youd  the  mark.  Collier. 
roOVEHSHO'OT.  6-vai-,h6fit',  v.  a.-l.  'lo  slioot 

beyond   the  mark.    Tillotion.—2.  [With  the  ri-ci- 

procal  pronoun.]  To  venture  too  far-  to  assert  too 

much,     ir/ii'gijit: 
0'V1;RSIGHT,  o'var-«lte,  s.  [from  over  and  s'lRht.] 

—1.  SujRTintendtnce.  Kings.— 2.  Mistake;  eriwir. 

Hookrr. 
ToOVERSI'ZE,  o-var-si7^',  V.  a.  [over  and  size.]— 

1.    To  surifflss  in  bulk.   Sandys.— 2.    To   plaster 

over,    .S'hfiks. 
To  OVERSKI'P,  o-vfti'-skip',  V.  n.  [over  and  skip]— 
1.  'lo  pnss  by  leaping.    Hooker. — 2.  To  pass  over. 
Donne. — 3.  To  escape.  Slinks. 
To  O  .i'.R.SLE'EP,   6-vfti-slJip',   v.  a.  [over    and 

sleep.]    I'osleeptoo  long. 
To  OVERSLl'P,  o-vai-sllp'.  V.    a.  [over  and  slip.] 

To  pass  undone,  unnoticed, or  unused;  to  ne.^lect. 
H'otlon. 
To  OVERSNO'W,  h  vftr-sno',  v.  a.  [overand  snow.] 

lo  cover  witlijnow.    Dnjden. 
OVERSOT.D,    o-var-sold',     part,    [from    oversell.] 

Solil  at  too  hljih  a  price.    Drijilen. 
OVV",RSO'ON,  o-var-s65ii',  ad.  [over  and  soon.]^Too 

so(m.     Stdnry. 
OVKRSPE'N'l', o-vflr-spJnt'jpart.  [overand  spend.] 

\VtiirIed;   liarassed.     JJnjden. 
'Io  OVERSPREA'D,  6-vfii^sprld',  v.   a.  [over  and 

spread.]    Tn  cover  over;  to  till;  to  scatter  over. 
To  OVERSTA'ND,   o-var-st4nd',  v.  a.  [over   and 

stand.]    To     stand   too    much  upon   conditions. 

Drij'den. 
To  OVERSTA'RE,    &.va.>-stii-e',    v.   a.  [over  ajiri 

stare.]  To  stare  wildly.     A.trfinm. 
To   OVEKSJO'CK,  o-vdrstdk',     v.   ».    [over   and 

stoek.J  To  fill  too  full;  to  crowd.  S^oift. 
Til  OVERSTRA'IN,  6-»  arsirine',  v."  n.  [over  and 

stiiiiiii]  To  make  too  violent  efl'orls.  CoVier, 
r«  OVERSTK.VIN,  6-vairstiane',  v.  a.    To  stretch 

too  f'lr.     A'lUff'e. 
To  O'VERS-TRIKE,  S'-^ar  sti-'ike,  v.'  a.   To  strike 

b,  vond.    Fairy  Queen. 
To   OVERSWA'V.    6-vflr-swi',    v.    a.    [over   and 

sw-.iy.]  To  over-rule;  to  l>e:ir  down.  Wo(iA"<!r. 
To    OVKRSWE'LL,    6-vai^sweI',    v.  a.   [over  and 

swell.]  To  rise  above.  Fairfa.v. 
OVERT,  6'vSit,   a.  [oiivert,  Fr.]  Open;    publickv 

apparent.    King  Charles. 
OVERTLY,  6'vfeit-li,  ad.    [from   the    adjective.] 

Openly. 
To  OVERT A'KE,  o-vai^tike',  v.  a.  [over  and  take.] 

—I.  To  catch  any  thinp;  by  pursuit;  to  come  up  to 

something  pfniiijy'  bi-foix-.  Hooker.— 2.  To  take    by 

surprise.     GuUuinns. 
7'o  OVER  TA'SK,  6-vftr^t4sk',  v.  a.  [over  and  task.] 

To  burthen  tt'kh  too  heavy  duties  or  injunctions. 

llniiiey. 
OVERT'eE'MED,     6-vai-t4Jmd,    a.   Worn    down 

w  ith  teeming.    Shrk.i. 
To  OVER  rHKCW,   o-vAi'-^Aro',   v.   a.    [over  and 

throw.]  prcter.   overthxiv;   part,    overthronvn.—l. 

To    turn  upside    down.    Taylor.— 2.     To   thimw 

down;  to  ruin;  to  demolish.— 3.  'l"o  d'feat ;  to  con- 

<iuer;  to  vanquish.— 4.  To  destroy;  to  mischief;   to 

brim;  to  nothing.     Sidney. 
OVER'rHRO'W.   h-yi\r^hib' .  s.    [from  the   verb] 

—1.  The  st.ite  of  being  turned  upside  down.— 2. 

Ruin;  destruction.    Hooker.— 3.    Defeat;   discomfi- 
ture. Hayward. — 4.  Degradation.  S/triks. 
OVERTHRO'WER,    i-vdi'-?/iri'dr,  s.  flixim  ovei>- 

throw.]  He  who  overthrows. 
OVERTHWA'RT,    6-var-?/iwSrt',     a.    [over    and 

thwart.]—!.    Opposite;  beint;   over  against.   Dry- 

den.— 2.    Crossing   any  thing  p<>rpendicularly.— 3. 

Perverse;  adverse;  eontrftilictinns.  Clarendon. 
OVERTMWA'RTI.Y,    i-var.</iwArt'li,   ad.     [from 
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ovrrtlittkri.]— 1.  Acioss;  tiaiisversfly.— 2.  Vvr- 
>  icai'ifitislv;  jx'n'Ci'st'lv. 

OVKRTHWA'H  INKSS.  A-vftr-//j\vivt'iiJs,  s.  [from 
overtliwait.]    Peivitaiity;  purverstiit-ss. 

OVKRTOO'K,  o-vfti-tii6k'.  pivt.  ami  pare.  |>hss.  of 
ifi'iriaki;, 

To  OVEKTO'P,  o.vfii^iop',  V.  a.  [over  and  to|>.]— 1. 
'I'o  rise  above;  to  raise  the  lii'aci  above. — 2.  'To  ex- 
cel; ti>  surpass.— 3.  To  obsonvc;  to  make  of  less 
importaiiee  hysiipprioiirexeelitiu-e.  Baiou, 

ToOVERIKri',  i-vftv-irlp',  v.  a.  [over  anil  trip.] 
To  trip  over;  to  walk  liijhily  over.  i'/i«Avr. 

O'VKK'XURK,  o'vfr-isliiif,  s.  [ouvortui-e,  French.] 
— I.  Opening;  iliselosiire;  diseovery.— 2.  Propo- 
sal; soiiietl>ingf  ofteroil  to  consideration.  Hfty- 
■tvrir,!. 

J'li  OVERTU'KN,  o-vflr-lflrn',  v.  a.  [over  and 
turn.] — l.  To  tlirovv  down;  to  topple  down;  to 
subvert;  to  rniii.  Iioive.—2.  To  overpower;  to 
coni(uer.     Mi'tim. 

OVRR  ru'RNER.  i-vfir-tftm'flr.s.  [from overturn.] 
Suhverter.    Swi/K 

To  OVERVA'LCE,  o-vftr-vAl'li'i.  v.  a.  [over  and 
value.]  To  rate  nt  too  hip;i«  a  price.     Honker. 

ToOVKKVE'IL,  o.vfiMilo'.  v.  a.  [over and  veil.] 
To  cover.     Slinks. 

Tn  OVERWA'TCH.  o-voi-wotsh'.  v.  n.  [over  and 
watch.]  To    siiIhIiic  with   lon^-  want  of  rest.  Diij- 

OVKKWEA'K.  6-vftr-wiUe'.   a.   [over  and   weak.] 

Too  weak;  Kk>  te^ble.     H  iei^iu 
To  OVF.RWEA'THEK,  6-vAr-w5TH'(lr.  v.  a.  [over 

antl    weather.]  'l"o  batter  by  violence  of  wcatlier. 

Shaks. 
To  OVERWEE'N,  6-%  ftr-\\  Jen',    v.    n.    [over  and 

ween.]  To   think   too  highly;  to  think  with  arro- 

fpnce.    Sliaks. 
OVKHWEE'NINGLY.  o-vfirwiJii'lng-li,  ad.  [from 

overween.]    With  too    much  arrogance;  with    too 

high  an  opinion. 
To  OVEKWSil'CiH,    o-vftr-wa',    v.   a.   [over   and 

weigh.]  To  preponderate.     Hooker. 
OVEHWEI'tiHT,  6'viir-wite,  s.  [overand  weight.] 

Pivponderancp.     Dn-oti. 
7'o  OVERWHK'LM,   o-vflr-hwjlm',  v.  a.   [overand 

whelm.]— 1.  To  crush  underneath  something  vio- 

Unt    and     weii^hty.      iJc^Ti.s.— 2.     To    overlook 

gliiimily.    Sfiak.1. 
OVKHWHKLMrNGM',     o-vftp^hwirmlng-li.    ad. 

[fron^  overwbelminj^.]  In  such    a  manner  as    to 

overwhelm.     Dcanj  ofpirtij, 
OVKHWRO'l'GH  T,  i-vftr-rAwt',   part,   [over  ami 

wrought.]- 1.    Laboureil    too   much.    Drydcn.—Z, 

Workeil  nil  over.     Pope. 
OVERAVO'RN,  6-vfii-\voni',  part,  [owr  and  worn.] 

—1.    Worn    out;    subduefl    by    toil.     /)n/den.—2. 

Spoiled  by  time.     .S'/irikt. 
OVEUYEA'KKU,   i.A  fiiv\i4itl',  .1.  [over  and  year.] 

Too  old.    Fniijiix. 
OUGH  T,  iwt,  s.  [aphit,  Sax.]  Any  thing;  not  no- 
thing.    Milfon. 
OUCiHT,  iwt,   verb  impeifect,  [preterite  of  owe.] 

— 1.  Oweil;  was  bound  to  pay;  have   been  iiidebt- 

wl.     Stiflm/in.—2.  To   Ik-   ob'lie''<l    1^   duty;   *';/»- 

7 -rf.s  ought  tv  ohry  ihr  kiiit;.     Pnioii.—3.  To  1)C  lit; 

tn  be  tU'Ci-ssary:  I'le  ponthii   ouglit   to  he  proved. 

inrke.  i 

OVIFO'RM.   i'vi-(orm, a.  [ovum  and  forma,  Latin.] 

Having  theshape.if  au  egg.  Burnet. 
OVI'PAROUS,  A-vlp'pa-rfts,  a.    [ovum   and   pario, 

Latin.]     Bringing    forth    eggs;    not    \-iviparou5. 

Hatj. 
OUNCE,   6&use.  s.  [once,  Fr.  uncia,  hat.]  A  name 

of  weight  of  ditt'i-rent  value   in  diflVrent  dinoiui- 

nations   of  weight.     In   troy   weightj  an   oiitm-  is 

twenty   penn)-wciglits;  a   penny-weight    tweiiiy. 

four  grains.    Baeon. 
OUNCE,    iinse,  s.    [once,  Fr.  onza,  Spanish.]    A 

lynx;  a  panther.     Miltim. 
OUPHE,  Wfe,  s.  [auff,  Teutonick.]    A  fairv ;  >  gob- 

lin. 
OU'PHEN,  JA'fii,  a.  [fi-om  ouphe.]  Elfish.  Shaks. 
OUU,  4ilr,  pron.  poss.  [ujie,  Saxon.]—!.  Pertaining 

to   os;   b(;longing   to    us.    Shaki.—2,    When    the 
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sultstnntive  goes  before,  it  is  written  ours.  Va- 
ries. 

OURANO'GRAPHY,  id-rJn-dg'rJ-fi,  s.  A  de- 
scription ol'  the  heavens. 

Ol'HSK'LVKS,  oir-sJlvz',  reciprocal  pronoun.— 1. 
Wr;  not  others.  Locke. — 2.  Us;  not  others,  in  the 
ohiiiiiie  cases. 

OURSE'LF,  6Ai--s8ll',  is  used  in  the  regal  style. 
S/i/i>,: 

OUSE,  d6/.,s.  Tanners  bark. 

OU'SEL,  SS'zl,  s.  [ople.  Saxon.]  A  black-hird. 

To  OUST.  4ist,  V.  a.  [ouster,  Fr.]  To  vacate;  to  take 
awav.     Hale. 

OU'SIeR,  iAst-tfir',  s.  [Law  French  for]  Disi>os- 
session.     Rlnrkslnne. 

OUT,  hixt,  ad.  [ur,  Saxon.]— l.  Not  within;  the  fng 
is  out.  Prior.— 2.  It  is  generally  opposed  to  tn. 
Shnks.~-3 .  \n  a  state  of  disclosure;  the  leaves  are 
out.  Baron.— A.  Not  in  confinement  or  conceal- 
ment; murder  ivill  out. — 5.  From  the  p!ace  or 
howse;  drive  the  rogue  w\t.  Shaks.— 6.  From  tlie  in- 
ner part.  EzekieU — 7.  Not  at  home  /  rcuf  out.— 8- 
111  a  stiiie  of  extinction;  the  pre  is  out.  S/ii>ks. — 9. 
In  a  stat«'  of  lieing  exhausted;  the  provision  it  r.ut. 
Shaks. — 10.  Not  in  affairs:  the  minister  is  out. 
Shaks.—l\.  To  the  end:  hear  iiimoni.  Dryden. — 
12.  Loudl>;  without  restraint;  he  fold  it  ow.  Pope. 
— 13.  Not  ill  the  hands  of  the  owner,  my  horse  is 
out,  I  have  lent  him.  Loeke. — 14.  In  an  errour;Mf 
Imeyers  ivere  out.  VEstrnnge. — IS.  At  a  loss;  in  a 
puzzle;  he  was  out  in  his  tale.  Barun.— 16.  Svith 
torn  clothes.  Dryden. — 17.  It  is  used  emphatically 
hefi)i-e  nias.  Suckling.— IB.  It  is  added  enyjihatically 
tn  verbs  of  discover}-.  Nuni^jcrs, 

OUT,  iit.  interject.  An  expression  of  abhorrence 
or  expulsion;  ^,  out  upon  this  half-facetl  fellow- 
ship. Shnks. 

OUT  of.  6it'6v,  prep.— 1.  From;  noting  produce: 
it  grows  out  of  rocks.  Sj>ensfr. — 2.  Not  in;  noting 
exclusion  or  dismission:  j/ju?  luit  of//«  house.— 3. 
No  longer  in:  it  is  out  of  my  hands.— 4.  Not  in; 
noting  unlitness;  out  of  tJme.  Dnjden. — s.  Not 
within;  ivlating  to  a  house. — 6.  From;  noting  ex- 
traction. Bacon.— T.  Fi-om;  noting  copy.  Stilling- 
Jleei. — 8.  From;  noting  rescue.  Addison.— 9.  Not 
in;  noting  exorbitance  or  irregularity;  out  of  tune, 
inift. — 10.  From  one  thing  ta  something  difltjrent; 
he  icetit  out  o(  hts  regular  course.  Decay  of  Piety. 
—11.  Not  according  to:  this  was  done  out  of  rule, 
Po/m:—12.  To  a  different  state  from;  noting  sepa- 
ration: he  is  (lilt  of  favour.  Honker. — 13.  Beyond; 
out  of  .fight.  Shnks.— 14.  Past;  withoat;  noting 
something  worn  out  or  exhausted;  it  is  out  of 
kuurvU-dtie.  Knulles.— 15.  By  means  of.  Shaks.—16. 
In  consequence  of;  noting  the  motive  or  t»>asou: 
he  reproached  me  out  of  kindness.  Bacon.— n.  Out 
ofhnnil;  immediately;  as  that  is  easily  used  which 
is  ready  in  the  hand.   Shaks. 

Tu  OUT,  ilit,  V.  a.  To  exp«-l;  to  deprive.  King 
Charles. 

'AOUTA'CT,  Ait-akt'.  V.  a.  [out  and  a«t.]  To  do 
ln-yond.     Otwaij. 

7'oOUTBA'LAN(F,,  i4t-I.Al'l4nse,  v.  a.  [  ou  and 
balauct-.]  To  ovtrwi  igh;  to  preiMindei-atc. 

To  OUTliA'h.iAt-'  .\r',v.  a.  [out  aiul  bar.]  Toshut 
out  h)    furlilic:iliuu.     S/nuser. 

To  Oirari)  iAt-blil',  v.a.  [out  and  bid.]  To  over- 
power in  bidding  a  higher  price.    Votine. 

OUTHI'UDKIl,  itit-bld'd4i,  s.  [-mt  and  bid.]  One 
that  oiit-hids. 

OUTBl.O'WRD,  AAi-blAde',  a.  [out  and  blow.]  In- 
flated; sM-olleu  with  wind.  Dryden. 

OU'TBORN,  4(it'lnJm,  a.  [out  and  bom.]  Foreign; 
not  native. 

Ol'inolND,  iAt'biiiid.  a.  [out  and  bound.] 
ncsliiu-H  to  a  distant  voyage.  Dri/den, 

TkOUTBRA'VE, 6i\t-brtve',  v.ai  [out  and  brave.] 
To  l>ear  down  and  disgrace  by  more danng,  inso- 
lent or  .plrnc'ii'apiK-arance.     Cowley. 

To  OU  TBUA'Zi-.N,  iii-ur.Vzn,  v.  a."  [out  aud  bra- 
z*  II.]  To  h<-ardi>\vn  with  impudence. 

OU'THREAK,  oi'u'brike.s.  [out  and  break.]  That 
which  breaks  forth;  eruption.  Shaks. 

To  OUTBRE'ATHE,  4it-brjTHe',  v,  a.  [out  und 
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l^reatlie.]— I.  To  weavy  by   liavmg  better  bit«th« 

—2.  To  expire.  Sf>enser. 
OUrCA'ST.  iui'Uilst,  part.—!.    Thvown   into   the 

air  as    refuse.    SfM;nser.—2.   Banished;     expelled. 

MUton. 
OUTCA'ST,  AAi'kJst,  s.  Exile;  one  rejected;   one 

expelled.     Prior. 
To  OUTCRA'KT,  6i\t-kr4ft',  v.  a.  [out  and  ctaft.] 

T(»  excel  in  cunning.    Shaks. 
O'UTCRY,  iut'kri,  s.  [out  and  ciy-l— 1.  Cry  of  ve- 

hinience;   cry  of  distress;    rlaniour.   I)enh'a»i.—2. 

Clamonr  of  rieiestation.     South. 
To  OCTDA'RB,  6ut-dire',  v.  a.  [out  and  dare.]  To 

venture  bevond.    S/inkt. 
To  OUTDA'tE,  iii-ditf',  V.  a.  [out  and  dau-.]    To 

antiqiiaie.    Havtmoiid. 
To  OUTDO',  oi'inl&ft',  V.  a.  [out  and   do.")    To  ex- 
cel; to  siirpais.    S/inks.  Mi'tnii. 
To  OUTDVVK'LL,  di'it-du  ?1',  v.  a.  [otit  and  dwell.] 

To  stay  bi  voiid.     .9,VjA-.r. 
OU'TKR,  oiVi'tftr,    a.   [from   out.]     That  which  is 

without.     Greii; 
Oll'TEKLY,  di^i'tilr-li.  id.  [from  outer.]    Toward 

the  outiide.     G  fyr. 
Or'TEHMOST,  6Ai'iflr-niost,  a.   [su  perlntivi-  fi-om 

oHlir.]  Remotest  fioni  the  midst.  Loiih. 
Tv   OUTFA'CE,  oAt-fasc',  v.  a.  [oe.taiid  fiic<  .]-l. 

To  brave:  to  b^ar  down  by  shew  of  magpaiiin.iiv. 

n'ution.—2.  To  siare  down.  R<ik:i:li. 
Tv  OUTFA'AVN,  Sui-fiwii',  v.  a.  [out  and  f^wn  ] 

Toexcelin  fn^nin?.     Hudibras. 
To  OUTFL\'.  oAt-li',  V.  a.  [out  and  fly.]  To  leave 

behind  in  fliKht.  Sliahs. 
OUTFO'KM,  6(\t'tovm.s.  [out  and  form.]  Estewial 

ap;)earanci>     Ben  Jousoii. 
To  OUTFRO'WN,  6s\t-fr6An',  v.  a.  [out  and  frown.] 

To  frown  down.     S/iaks. 
OU'TGATE,  6v\l'gite,  s.  [out  and  gate.]    Outlet; 

passage  outward.     Spmser. 
TuOUTGl'VE,  uit-glv',   r.  a.  [out  and   give.]  To 

surpass  in  gi^ving.^    Dnjdcn. 
To  OU'TGO,  oi\t-go'.  V.  a.  pitt.  outwent;  part,  out- 
gone,   [out   and    go.]—!.    To  surpass;    to   excel. 

Cnrnv.—1.   To   go  beyond;    to     leave  behind    in 

going.—,'?.   To  circumvent;  to    over-reach.     Den- 

ham. 
To  OUTGRO'W,  6Al.gru',  v.  a.  [out  and  grow.]  To 

surpass  in  growth-  to  grow   too  great  or  too  old 

for  any  thing.    Sivift. 
OU'TGUARD,  SAt'gjJrd,  s.  [out  and  guai-d.]  One 

posted  at  a  distance  fram  the  main  body,  as  a  de- 
fence. Bryrlen.  B(aikmore. 
OUT.IE'ST,  iit-jlst',   v.  a.  [out  and  jest.]  To  over. 

power  bv  jesting.  S/inks. 
7"oOUTKNA'VE,Aflt-nire',  v.  «.  [out  and  knave.] 

To  surpass  in  knavery.  UFMrnngf. 
OUTLA'NDISH,  oAt-lind'lsh,  a.   [out  and  land.] 

Not  native;  foreign.     Donne. 
To  OUTLA'NCE,  6dt-lanse',  v.  a.  To    push    out. 

Stienser. 
To  OUTLA'ST,  odt-llsf ,  v.  a.  [out  and  last.]  To 

surpass  in  duration.     IValter. 
OU'TLAW,    oAt'liw,  9.  [utlaj^a,  Saxon.]  One  ex- 

cludetl  from  the  benefit  of  tlie  law.  A  plunderer; 

a  rohher;  a  bandit  navies. 
r»  OU'TLAW,  Mt'liw,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  be- 
nefits and  protection  of  the  law.    Herbert. 
OU'TLAWRY,    oAt'liw-ri,    9.    [from  outl.iw.]     A 

decree  by  which  any  man   is  cut  otTfroiii  the  com- 
munity, and  deprivedof  the  protection  of  the  law. 

Hrrnti, 

To  OUTLEA'H,  6At-l4pe',  v.  a.  [out  aBdleap.]To 

pass  b>  leaping;  to  sttrt  beyond. 
OUTLEA'P.  Adt-lipe',  s.   [from  the  verb.]  Sallv; 

flisht;  esca|)e.     Locke. 
OV'TLET,  Ail'lJt,  s.  [out  and  let]   Passage  out- 

waitl;  discharee  outward,     ffrry. 
To  OUTLl'E.  it\t.ll',  v.  a.  To  excged  in  lying.   But- 

ler''s  Chnrartfr.t. 
OU'TLIER,  6At'-ll-flr,  s.  One  neither  resident  nor 

possessingpropcTty  ill  the  district   witli    which  his  j 

duty  connects  him.     M.  of  Hn/ifn.v. 
OU'TLINE,  6fit'll7ie,   s.  foul  aiid  line.]    Contour;! 
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line  by  which  any  figure  is    defined;  extremity-. 

Drijilen. 
To  OUlI.l'VE,  iit-llv',   V.  a.  [out   and  live.]    T» 

livebi-yond;  t4)  survive.     C(areiuln'i. 
OUTLI'VER,  Aitliv'vftr,  s.  [otil   ami  live.]  A  sur- 

viver. 
To  OUTLOO'K,    6At-l^Sk',   v.  a.    [out   and   look.] 

To  laee  down;  to  hrnwbtat.    Sluiks. 
To  OU'JLU'STRE,  Ait-lfts'iar,  v.  a.  [out  and   lus- 
tre.] To  excel  in  brightness.     .!7/<j.';». 
OU'lLYING,  6it'll-lns',  part.  a.   [out  and  lie.]  Xot 

"1  the  common  course  uf order.  Temptr. 
To  OUTMliA'SURF,,  iAt-mJ/h'ire,  v.  a.  [out  and 

measure.]  'lu  exceed  in  inei(»mv.  Brown, 
To  OUIWU'MBKR,  iAt-nam'biir.    v.  a.   [out  and 

iiuniber.1  To.e\cee<l  in  niiinber.     Addison. 
To   OUTMA-RCH.    JAt-m5r(^h',     v.   a.    [out    and 

mnrch.]    To  leave  behind  in  the  march.     Clorcn- 

t/O't. 

OU' FMOST,  oii'most.  a.  [out  and  most.]  Remotest 
from  the  middle.     Newton. 

To  OUTPA'RAAfOUR,  oAt-p'lr'-.i-mSSr.  v.  a.  T6 
exceed  in  whoredom.    Slmk.u 

OUTPA'RISH,  Aai'pSr-ish,  s.  [out  and  parislh] 
Parish  not  lying  w'thin  the  walls. 

OUTPVUr,  ii 'pi.t,  s.  [ouu  and  pan.]  Part  re- 
mote from  the  centre  or  main  b<Kly.    Atjiiffc: 

To  OUTPA'CE,  oAi-pi<e',  V.  a.  [out  and  p.ice.]  lo 
ont-go;  to  It  a V-   b<'hiud.  ChaOmait, 

TuOU  rPEE'H,  ohl-pikr',  v.'a.  [from  o'lit  ;ind  peer.] 
T.>siir;)ass.    S/r-^j. 

TeOUTHOU'K,  6(ii-i)68.',  v.  a.  [out  and  poor.]  To 
emit;  to  send  forth  in  a  stnani. 

To  OUTPRI'ZE,  oit-prlz. ',  v.  a.  [out  and  pri/.e.] 
To  exceed  in  the  value  set  upon  it.  Shahs. 

^oOU'TRAGE,  oi'it'ridje,  V.  a.  [outrager,  French.] 
To  injure  violently  or  contumeliously;  to  insult 
roughly  and  tumnltuously.  Altcrhwi/. 

To  OU'TRAGE,  Sut'rAdje,  v.  n.  To  commit  exorbi-  . 
tancies.     Asrham, 

OLV TRAGE,  oAl'rAdje,  «.  [outrage,  French.]  Ou^n 
violence;  tur.uiltuous  mischief.  S/iaks^  " 

OUTRA'GEOUS,  6At-rJ'j5s,  a.  [outrageux.  Fr.]— 
1.  Violent,  furious;  i-aging;  exorbitant;  tumultu- 
ous; turbulent.  Sidney.— 2,  Excessive;  passing 
reason  or  decency.— 3.  Enujinous;  atrocious. 
Shaks. 

OUTRA'GEOITSLY,  6&t-ri'jfts-lJ,  ad.  [from  out- 
rageous.] Violently;  tumultuouslv;  furiously. 

OUTRA'GEOUSXESS,  iit-ri^'jfis-iijs,  s.  [from  otit- 
rageous.]  Fury;  violence.     Dnjden.  > 

To  OUTREA'CH,  oAt-vi^tsh',  v.  a.  [out  and  reach.] 
To  eo  beyond.     Brown. 

To  OUTRE'CKOX,  6i\t-r?k'-kn,  v.  a.  To  exceed  in 
assumed  reckoning.     Pearsoiu 

To  OUTREI'GN,  6ii-rine',  v.  a.  To  reign  through 
the  whole  of  S'ienser\t  Fairy  Queen. 

To  OU  TRI'DK,  dAt-r?de',  v,  a.[out  and  ride.]  To 
pass  by  riding.     Orilden. 

OUTRI'GHT,  iAt-rlte',  ad.  [out  and  right.]-!. 
Immediately;  without  delay.  Arhuthnot.—2.  Com- 
plerelv.     Addis  v. 

To  OUTRO'AR,  Ai\t-r6re',  v.  a.  [outand  roar.]  To 
exceed  in  roaiing.     S/iaks. 

OUTRO'DE,  Sftt-rode',  s.  [ont  and  rode.]  Excur- 
sion. 

To  OUTROO'T,  6fn-\f>il',  V.  a.  [out  and  root.]  To 
extirpate;  to  eradicate.  Solve. 

To  OUTRU'N,  6iit-r6n',  v.a.  [out  andrun.]-!.  To 
leavp  behind  in  running.  Sha/cs.—2.  To  exceed. 
Addistii. 

To  OUTSA'IL,  6At-s4Ie',  v.  a.   [out  and  sail.]  To 

.    leave  Iwhind  in  s:<iling.    Broome. 

To  OUTSCO'RN,"  AAt-sk&\-n',  v.  a.  [ont  and  scorn.] 
To  lieardown  or  contront  by  contempt.  Shaks. 

7V  OU'lSE'r..  AAt-5?;'.  v.  a.  [out  and  sell.]-!. To 
excee<l  in  the  i>rice  for  which  n  thing  is  sold.  Tem- 
ple.—2.  To  gain  a  higher  price.  Shaks. 

To OOTSHI'NE,  6at-shlne',  v.a.  [out  and  shine.]— 
1.  To  emit  lustre.  S/uiks,—2t  To  excel  in  lustre. 
Detihom. 

^oOUTSHOO'T^44t-shJ3l',v.  a.  [out  and  shoot.^ 
—1.  To  exceed  in  shooting.  Dryden.—'i.  To  shoot 
beyond.    Norris. 
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orrsPDE,  6it'sldi',s.  [out  and  sidf.]— 1.  Siipeifi- 
cies;  surface;  exicnial  pai'l.  L'Eihfi:ij(c.—2,  Ex- 
tifine  part;  part  remoti-  trom  the  mi»dlu.  Baron, 
—3.  Superficial  appearance.  Locke, — I.  The  ut- 
most. Mortiiiier.—S.  Pevion;  external  niuii. 
Jiacoiu—b.  Outer  side;  part  not  enclosed.  Spcxln- 
tor. 

To  OUTSI'T,  6it-s1l',  v.  a.  [out  and  sit.]  To  sit 
beyond  the  time  of  any  thing.    Soulh. 

To  OlJl'SLEK'P,  oit-sliip',  v.  u.  [out  and  sleep.] 
To  sfl^ii  Ix-yond.     Sliaks. 

To  OU  ISl'KA'K,  6dt-»p4ke',  v,  a.  [out  atid  speak.] 
To  speak  sonietliint;  lieyond.  Shaks. 

To  OUTSPO'RT,  6ftt-si>6rt',  v.  a.  innX  and  si)ort.] 
To  sport  bevond.  Slinks. 

To  OUrSPliEA'D,  Ai'it-sprSil',  v.  a.  [out  and 
spread.]  To  extend;  to  dilfnse.  Pope. 

To  OU  rSTA'ND,  6(\t-si4nd',  v.  a.  [out  and  stand.] 
—1.  To  support;  to  resist.  l('aodward.—2-  To 
stand  beyond  the  proper  time.  S/uiks. 

To  OUTSTA'ND,  Sut-stlnd',  v.  u.  To  protqberate 
from  the  main  b<idy. 

To  OUTSTA'ltE,  iAt-stire',  v.  a.  [out  and  stare.] 
To  face  down;  to  brow-beat;  to  outface  with 
effronteiy.    Crasliaw. 

OUTSTRVE'T,  6(it'str44t,  s.  [out  and  street.] 
Street  in  the  extremities  of  the  town. 

To  OUTSTRE'ICH,  oit-str^tsli',  v.  a.  [out  and 
stretch.]  To  ext^'ud;  to  spread  otit.  Sliaks.       t 

To  OU  TSTRl'P,  oAt-sirlp',  >.  a.  To  outgo;  to  le8\e 
Ijehind.     Ren  Jausoti. 

7«  OU'TSWEETEN,  6it'sw4ct-tn,  v.  a.  [out  and 
sweeten.]  T<.  excel  in  sweeint  ss.  Shnks. 

To  OU TSVVK.VR.  6lit-s\vire',  v.  a.  [out  and  swi-ar.] 
To  iiverpower  by  sweariug'. 

To  OUTTO'NGUK,  odt-ifinp',  v.  a.  [out  and 
lonifue.]  To  bear  down  bj  noise.  Sliuks. 

7'ffOUTrA'LK,  oit-t  J«k',  v.  a.  [out  and  talk.]  To 
oseriiower  by  talk.  Shnks. 

To  OU  rVA'LUE,  it'it-vil'li'i,  v.  a.  [out  and  value.] 
■J'o  transcend  in  price   Boy'e. 

ToOUTVE'NOM,  6it-\  Jn'nfim,  v.  a.  [out  and  ve- 
nom.] To  exceed  in  (Mison.  Sliaks. 

To  OUTVI'E,  6At-vl',  V.  a.  [out  and  vie.]  To  ex- 
ceed; to  surpass.  Addison. 

To  OUTVI'LLAIN,  6At-vlnlfn.  v.  a.  [out  and  vil- 
lain.] To  exceed  in  villaiiy.  Slinks. 

To  OUl VOI'CE,  Ait-vAl'.',  V.  a.  [out  and  voice.] 
To  outroar;  to  exceed  in  clamour.  Sliaks. 

To  OU  TVO' TE,  6i\t-vite',  v.  a.  [out  and  vote.]  To 
conquer  by  plurality  of  suffrages.  South. 

To  OU  rWA'I-K,  Ai  -wiwk',  v.  a.  [out  and  walk.] 
To  leave  one  in  wri  Iking- 

OUTWA'IX,  oi^t-wil'.  ».  [out  and  wall.]— 1.  Out- 
waitt  part  of  a  biiildiug.— 2.  Supei-ficl;il  aRiM  ar- 
a  nee.     Shnks. 

OU'TWARD.  iAt'wSnl,  a.  [utpeap*.  Saxon.]— 
1.  ICxteriial;  opposed  to  inwuiil.  SI,aks.—2.  Kx- 
trinsick;  adventitious  .Dnjdci.—'^.  ^ol■ei^'n;  not  in- 
testine. Hai/wnrd.—i.  Teiulinp  io  the  out  parts. 
Drijd.—S.  [In  theology.]  Cardinal;  corpon  al;  not 
spiritual.    Du'>Jm. 

OU' rWARD. oft''*  Ard,  s.  External  form.    Shakt. 

OU'TWARO.  iAt'ttJnl,  ad.— I.  lo  foreign  parts; 
as,  o  -ihifi  outwaril  hound.— 2.  To  the  outer  parts. 

OU'TWARDLY,  Ai\t'winl-li.  ad.  [from  outward.] 
—1.  Exiemally;  upposid  to  inwaixlly.— 2.  In  »i)- 
pearauce;  not  sincep-ly.     S/irnll. 

OU'TWARDS,  i(\l'wii-il/.,  ad.  Towards  tlie  out 
parts. 

T'  OU  rwA'  rCII.  Aui-wdish',  V.  a.  To  exceed  m 
watchfulness.     Mdimi. 

roOUrU'K'AR,  Ait-wAre',  V.  a.  [out  and  wear.] 
Til  pass  tc-dious!y.     )'''pe. 

To  OUTWEI'^'D,  6At-wiid',  v.  a.  To  extirpate  as  a 
wiH-d.  S'leu-ter. 

To  OUTVV  KlTrH,  6iit-w  i',  v.  a.  [out  and  w.  igh.] 
—1.  To  exceed  lii  gr.iviiy.  H'Ukhis.—2.  To  pre- 
ponderate; 10  excel   in  value  or   inHuence.     Onj- 

Te  OUTWK'LL,  AAt'wJl.v.   «.  [out  and  well.]  To 

pour  out.     S/tciiier. 
To  OUTWIT,   4At-w!t'.  V.  a.  [out    and   wit.]     To 

cheat;  to  overcoiiio  by   slrnt»i-''iii-   M/'  ■"•'-"r'- 


OU'TWORK,     A4t'-;vail<,    s.    [out    and     work.T 

'llie  parts  of  a  fortification  next  tlie  enemy.    Ba- 
ron. 
To   OU  I  WORK,   Ait-wfirk',  v.  a.    To  do    more 

work. 
OUl  WORN,    AAtwArn',     part,    [from   outwear.] 

ConsuuH'il  <r,-  d.  Mri.ved  by  use.     Mi"uii. 
TuOUTWKli'sr,  Ai"it-risi'.  v.  a.  [out  ami  ^-ftst.]    . 

To  extort  by  violence.     S/te/iser. 
OUl  WROU'GHT,    A&i-riwc',      part.      [<.ut     and 

wrought.]     Outdone;    exceeded  in  efficacy.     Beti 

Jon.fon. 
To   OUTWO'RTH,     oAf-wirth',    v.  a.    [out     and 

worth.]  To  excel  in  valtie.  Slinks. 
2'oOWK,  A,  V.    a.    [eg,  aa,  Islandick.]— 1.    To  b.- 

obliged  to  pay;  to  he  indebted.— 2.    To  lie  ohligetl 

to  ascribe;  to  be  obliged   for:  /  owe  iwj  lifi-  to  him. 

Mil/on.— 3.  To  have  from  any  thing  as  the  conie- 

»iueiice  of  a  cause;  he  owes    his  fall  r  his  vtces. 

Pipe.— 4.    To  possess;  to  be   the  right"  owner  of. 

Shaks. 
O'WING,  o'ing,   a.— 1.  Consequential.   AttvrbUTy.— 

2.  Due  as  a  debt.  Locke.— 3.  Imputable  to,   as  an 

agent.     Locke, 
OWL.  AAl,  •> 

O'WLE  r,  AiVi?f,   5'- 
[ule,  Saxon.]  A  bird  that  flies  abotit  in  the  nigh 
and  caitlies  mice.     Pope. 

To  OWL,  AAI.  V.  n.  [Law  term.]  To  caiTv  on  a 
contraband  trade;  to  skulk  about  « ith  counter- 
band  goods, 

O'WLER,  oul'fir,  s.  One  who  carries  contraband 
goods.     Sw'ff. 

OWLIN'G,  AAl'-ling.  s.  A  particular  offence  against 
publick   trade,  amounting  to  felony.    Blackstune- 

OWN,  Ane,  s.  [ajen,  Saxon.]—!.  This  is  a  word  of 
no  other  Use  tnan  as  it  is  added  to  the  possevsive 
]ironnuns,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  their.  Dnjdrn. 
— 2.  It  is  adde<l  generally  by  way  of  emphasis  or 
corroboration.  Di-yden.-Z,  Some'tiiiies  it  is  added 
to  note  opposition  or  contradiction;  domostiek; 
not  foreign;  mine,  his,  or  vour's;  not  another's. 
Daniel. 

To  OWN,  one,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  ackoow- 
ledge;  lo  avow  for  one's  own.  Dnjden.—2.  T'j 
possess;  to  claim;  to  hold  by  right.  Dryden,—3, 
To  avow.  Dryden,—i,  To  confess;  not  to  deny. 
Tillotxon. 

O'WNKRSHIP,  o'nfii-shlp,  s.  [from  owner.]  propri- 
ty;  rightful  possession.     Atjli^e. 

O'WNER,  o'nAr,  s.  [fi-om  own.]  One  to  whom  any 
thing  belongs.  Sliaks. 

OWHE,  oAl^e,  s.  [urus  jiibatus,  Latin.]  A  beast. 

OX,  Aks,  s.  plur.  OXEN,  foxa.  Sax.  oxe,  Dan.]— 
1.  The  general  name  for  black  cattle.  C mtidcii.-i. 
A  casir:ifiil  hull,  daunt. 

OXUA'NK,  oks'bine,  s.   A  plant.  Ainsreorlh. 

O'XEYK.  ol^s'l.  s.  [buphthalnius,  Ijit.]  A  plant. 

O'XGANG  of  Land.   dks'gJnj;;,   s-    Twenty  acres. 

OXHE'AL,  Aks'hile,  s.  A  plaiit.  Ainn!»rlh. 

O'XKLY,  Aks'fll,  s.  [ox  and  fly.]  A  fly  of  a  particu- 
lar kind. 

OXI.l'KE,  Akslike',  a.  Like  an  ox's.  Pipe's  Drat- 
rind. 

OXLl'P.  Akv'llp,  %.  The  same  with  coaslip;  a 
vernal  Mower,     .^hnk.t. 

OXS  TA'LL,  iJks'stil,  1.  [ox  and  stall.]  A  stand  for 
o\en. 

O'XTONOl'E.  Akj'tfliig,  s.  A  plant.  Aitintorth. 

O'XYCRA  IK,  Aks'i-krite,  j.  [c^uHfctVcv.]  A  mix- 
tinx' of  water  and   vinegar.  IVisevian. 

©"XYMKL.  5k"~i-n>il,  s.  {o^uf^iU.']  A  mi.xture  of 
vinegar  and  honi  }.  ArbtUhnot, 

OXYMO'UON.  Sks-i-niA'rfln,  s.fsjt/^&^sv.l  A  rhe- 
tor cal  figure,  in  which  an  epithet  of  a  quite  con- 
trary si.;iiifu'ation  is  added  lo    any  word. 

OXY'RRHODINE,  Aks-lKo-dinei  s.  [otfp/i'.gm..] 
A  mixture  ol  two  jiarls  of  oil  of  roses  with  one  of 
vinegar  of  roses,    h'loyer. 

O'YER,  A'\flr.  s.  [nyer.ohl  French.]  A  court  of  oi^rr 
aud  terminer,  is  a  jutliratui-e  where  causes  sn' 
heard  and  dtt'Tniin'  d. 
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OVE'S,  o-vls',  s.   [oyez,  hear  ye,  French.]    Is  the 

introduction    to   any   jiroclamation  or    advertistv 

ment  ^«-en  by  the  publick  ci-jev.    It  is  thrice  re- 

p<*ated. 
O'YSTEK,  iJ'stflr,  s.   [oester,  Dutch;  Iiuiue,    Fr.] 

A  bivalve  testaceous  fish.    Shaks. 
O'YSTERWENCH,  6i'stfir-wjnsh,      7 
CYSTERWOMAN,  6i'stai-wUm-nn,5  ' 

[oyster  and  wench,  or   woman.]  A  woman  whose 

business  is  to  sell  oysters.    Shaks. 
OZ^'NA,  o-zi'ni,  s.  i^o'ieuva..']    An    ulcer  in    the 

inside  of  the   nostrils'  that  gives  an  ill    stench. 

Quiiuy- 


P. 


P\yh,  Is  a  labial  consonant,  formed  by  a  slight 
compression  of  the  anteriour  part  of  the  lips;  as, 
/»uW,  ptit.  It  is  confounded  by  the  Germans  and 
Welsh  with  b. 

PA'BVLAR,  pib'bii-Ur,  a.  [pabulum,  Latin.]  Al- 
foitlin^  aliment  or  provender. 

PABULA'TION,  pilj-i-li'shfin,  s.  [pabulum, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  feeding  or  procuring  proven- 
der. 

PA'BULOUS,  pib'bi-lfls,  a.  [pabulum,  Latin.] 
Alimcntal;  affording  aliment.     Brnviu 

PACE,  pise,  s.  [pas,  French.]—!.  Stej);  single 
change  of  the  foot  in  walking.  Milton-— 2.  Ga\{; 
manner  of  walk.  Sidney.— 3.  Degrej-of  celerity. 
Shaks.— i.  Step;  gradation  of  business.  Temple— 
5.  A  measure  of  five  feet.  Holder.— 6.  A  particu- 
lar inovemeiit  which  horses  are  taught,  though 
some  have  it  naturally,  made  by  lifting  the  legs  on 
the  same  side  together;  amble.    Hiulihras. 

To  PACE,  pise,  I  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  move 
on  slowl>.  SlJtmer.-l.  To  move.  Shaks.— 3. 
[Used  of  liorsis.]  To  move  by  raising  the  legs  on 
the  same  side  together. 

To  PACE,  pise,  v.  a.— 1.  To  measure  by  steps. 
Shaks.— '2.  'I'o  direct  to  go.  Shaks. 

PA'CED,  p:\stfi,  a.  [from  pace.]  Having  a  particu- 
lar gait.    Drijden. 

PA'CER,  pi'sflr,  s.  [from  pace]  He  that  paces. 

PACIFIC.VTION,  pis-s^fi-ka'shfin.  s.  [pacifi- 
cation Fjvnch.j- 1.  The  act  of  making  peace. 
South.— 'i.  The  act  of  appeasing  or  i>acifying. 
Hooker. 

VACIKICA'TOH,  pis-si-fi-ki'tfir,  s.  [pacificateur, 
French;  IVoni  pacify.]  l'eace-maV;er.  lincon. 

PACl'FICATORY.  pa-siff^ki-rarJ,  a.  [IVom  paci- 
ficator.]    Ttnding  to  make  peace. 

PACl'FICK,  pl-slffik,  a.  [pacitique,  Fi ench;  paci- 
lictis,  Latin.]  Piace-making;  mild;  geiitk-;  aji- 
p^asiiig.     Hniiimorid. 

PA'CIFIER,  p4s's4-fl-ftr,  s.  [from  pacily.]  One  who 
pacifies. 

r«  PA'CIFY,  piVs'stf  i,  v.a.  [pacifier,  French;  paci- 
fico,  La:  n.]  To  appesise;  to  still  resvntmeni;  to 
quiet  an  angrv  person.     Bnrotu 

PACK,  plk,  s.  (pack,  Dutch.]-!.  A  large  bundle  of 
an)  thing  tied  up  for  carnage.  Clenvelnnd.-Z.  A 
burden;  a  load,  f  Est  range.— 3.  A  due  number  of 
canl>.  .Iddisiiii.—i.  A  number  of  htmnds  hunting 
logeiliir.— .<.  .\  number  of  people  confedeniled  in 
any  bad  design  or  pract'Ce.  Clartmlon.—f>.  Aii) 
great  numhi  r,  as  to  q\iantity  or  pressure. 
I'll  I'ACK.pSk,  V.  a.  [packeu!  Dutch.]— 1.  To  bind 
up  for  curriaire.  Otwa!f.—2.  To  send  in  a  hurry. 
Shnks.—3.  To  sort  the  card*  so  as  that  the  game 
shall  lie  ir.i'iuitously  secured.  Shak^.—i.  To 
unite  pick'-'I   p  imjik  in   sonif   bud  design.     Hudi- 
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To  PACK,  p5k,v.  II.— 1.  To  tie  up    goods.    Ckave- 

land,—2.  To  go  off  in  a  hurry;  to  remove  in  baste. 

Tiisser.—S.  To  concert  bad  measures;  to  confede- 
rate in  ill.    Careiv. 
PA'CKCLOTH,  pak'kl6r/(,  s.  [pack  and  cloth.]    A 

cloth  in  which  goods  are  tied  up. 
PA'CKER,  pik'kfir,  s.  [from  pack.]  One  who  binds 

up  bales  for  carriage.    Po/ie. 
PA'CKET,  pik'kit,  5.  [pacqiiet,  French.]  A  small 

pack;  a  mail  of  letters.    IJenhanu 
To  PA'CKET,  pik'kit,  v.  a.  [from   the  noun.]  To 

binil  up  in  parcels.  Sii-iJ'f. 
PA'CKHORSE,  pili'liSr^t,  s.   [pack  and  horse.;}  A 

horse  of   burden;  a   horse  enipluyed    in    carrying 

goods.    Locke, 
PA'CKSADDLE,  pik'sld-dl,  s.   [pack  and  saddle.] 

A  saddle  on  which  burthens  are  laid.  Howel. 
PA'CKTHREAD,  pik'^ArSd,  s.  [pack  and   thread.] 

Strong  thread  used  in    lying  up    parcels.    AMi- 

son, 
PA'CKWAX,  pSk'w^ks,  s.  The  aponeuroses  on  the 

sides  of  the  neck.   /fay. 
PACT,  pikt,  s.  [pact,  Fi-cnch;  i)actum,  Latin.]    .\ 

contract;  a  bargain;  a  covenant.     Baron. 
PA'CTION,  pik'shfiii,  s.  [paction,  Fr.  pactio,  Latin.] 

A  bargain;  a  covtnant-     Haijward. 
PACTI'TIOUS,  i-ik-tlsh'Ss,  a.  [pactio,  Latin.]  Set- 
tled by  covenant. 
PAD,  i)id,  s.   [from  paatj,  Saxon.]— U  The  road;  a 

foot  path.    Priur.—i.  An  easy  paced  horse.    Dnj- 

dcn.—3.  A  robber  that  infests  the  roads  on  foot.— 

4.  A  low  soft  saddle.     Hudiliras. 
To  PAD,  pid,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  travel 

gently.— 2.    To  rob   on  foot.— 3.  'I'o   beat  a  way 

smooth  and  level. 
PA'DAR,  pi'dSr,  s.  Grouts;  coarse  flour.     IVutton. 
PA'DDER,  pid'dftr,  s.  [ti-om  pad.]  A  robber;  a  foot 

highwaj-nian.     Dryden. 
To  PA'DDLE,  pad'dl,  v.  n.   [patoiiiller,  French.] 

— 1.  To   row;    to     beat   waters    as    with   oars. — 

2.   To  play  in    the  water.  "Culner.-Z.    To  finger. 

Shaks. 
PA'DDLE,  pid'dl,  s.  [pattal,    Welsh.]— 1.    An  oar, 

particularly  that  which  is  used  by  a   single  rower 

in  a  boat. — 2.  Any  thing  broad  like  the  end  of  an 

oar.  JJeiitcronomy. 
PA'DDLEB,  pid'difti-,  s.   [from   paddle.]    One  who 

paddles.     Ainsivor//i. 
PA'DDOCK,  pid-dfik,     s.   [paBe,    Saxon;   paddle, 

Dutch.]  A  great  frog  or  toad.    Dnjden. 
PA'DDOCK,  pid'd&k,  s.  [corrupted  from  parrack.] 

A  siuall  enclosure  for  deer. 
PADELI'ON,  piKlJ-li'fin,  s.   [pas  de  lion,   Fr.  pes 

leonis,  Latin.]  A;i  herb.  Ainsivorih. 
PA'OLOCK,  pid'lok,  s.     [padde.   Dutch.]    A  lock 

hung  on  a  staple  to  hold  on  a  link. 
Tu  PA'DLOCK,  paa'ldk,  v.a.  [fiom  the  noun.]  To 

fasten  with  a  padlock.  ArlnUhnot. 
PA'DOWPIl'E,  pad'dA-plpe,    s.     An   herb.     Aiiis- 

worlh. 
PyE'AN.  pi'Sn,  s.  A  songoi  triumph.  Pop:. 
PA'GAN,  pi'g<ln,  s.  [pasanij-c,    Saxon;    pagamus, 

Latin.]  A  Heathen:  oi.enot  a  Christian. 
pA'GAN,  pi'^-Jn.  a.  !Ieat!senish.  Siiaks. 
PA'GANISM,  |ia';;ii.-}iu.    s.  [paganisme,   Fr.  fi-oni 

jjagan.]  Heathenism.  Hooker. 
PAGE,  pidj-,  s.   [page,  French.]—!.   One  side  of 

the   leaf  of'  a  book.— 2.  [page,  French.]  A  youug 

boy  attending  on  a  gnat  pci'son.  Donne. 
To   PAGE,  pid.je,  v.   a.  [from    the   noun.]— 1.  To 

mark  the    pages   of  a   book.— 2.  To  attend  as  a 

page.  Shal<s. 
PA'GEANT,   pid'iftnt,  s.— 1.    A  statue  in    show, 

—2.    Any   show;   a  spectacle   of    entertainment. 

Shaks. 
PA'GEANI', p4d'jfiut,  a.   Showy;  XKUnii^us;  osten- 
tatious. Unjden. 
To  PA'GEANT.  pad',jftiU,v.a.  [from  the  uoiiu.]  To 

c%tiibit  in  shows;  to  represent,  i/iaks. 
PA'GEANTRY,     paa'ifiii-tri.   «.     [from  pageant.] 

I'oinp;  show.  Government  if  llieTunpie. 
PA'GINAL,   pAil'ji-iiai,  s.  [pagina,  I.at.]  Cousisling 

of  pag3s.     Brurvn. 
PA'GOD.  p.\'god,  s.  [probably  an  Indian  wt.iil.i— ' 
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An  Iiuliaii  idol.  StiUin^lcet.—i.  Tin;  tenipli.'  ol"  the 
idol.    yope. 
PAH),  [(Ade.  Tliepcctt'iite  ami  imrtii'ipli:  juissiw  of 

/my.     Drijdcri. 
PAlli^^KS,  .pi'glz,  s.    Flowers;     also   c;\iled   cow- 
slips. 
I'AIL,  pile,  s.   [puiln,  Spunisli.]    \  womlcn   vessel 
ill  wlircli  milk  or  water  is  i-o.iiinonly  cavri(."«U  J)r-j- 
Drri. 
PAl'Lia'I.,»)ii,'(\'il,  1.  iy,n\l  and  full.]   TIk'  quanti- 
ty tiuil  a  pail  «;i!  l-olil.     .S/i  /v. 
PAIi.AlAIL,  pSl-niil',  a.  Violcm;  hoistfioiis.    /J'A*/. 
PAIN,  pint,  »•  [pL-iiie,  t'ltiieli.]— 1.  Piiiiislimeiit  ile- 

iiouiiced.    Sidneij.—'i.    Hciiait);  puiii'iliiiuMit.    liit- 

con.—i.   Sensation   of  uncdsiiiuss.    lincoii. — i.  [In 

thi:  plural.]  Lalioiir;  work;  toil.—.').  Labour;   task. 

S/iciiiK'i.—6.    Uiu-asint'ss   of  mind.    I'lioi: — 7. 'I'ln; 
rhrttws  of  cliild-birlli.     S'tmiutl. 
To  PAIN,  piiio,  v.a.  [from  tlie  n»iu».]— I.  To  afflict; 

to  torinv.  lit;  to  mako    uucusy .  Jrremiah.—2.   [Willi 

iho  ri'tiprocal  pronoun.]  To  labour.    S/xnuci: 
PA'lNfUL,  piiie'ful,  a.  [pain  and  full.]— 1.  Kull  of 

pain;  misvlable;  W  set   witli   affliction.  Milton.— 2. 

(Jiving  pain;  afflictive.  MiU.\on.—3.  DifVieult;    rt- 

<|uiriiig  Ihbour.    S/iaki.—4.  Industrious;  laborious. 

bitjdnn- 
PA'IXFULLY,  piiu'fiH^.   ad.  [from  painful.]— 1. 

With  great    pain    or  affUttion.— 2.    Laborious!) ; 

dili!<^'ntlv.    Jittlcig/i, 
PA'INFULNEbS;  pine'fil-nJc,  s.    [from  ])ainful.] 

—1.  Affliction;   sorrow;  j^riei;  Suutli.—2.  Industry; 

laboriousness.     Hooker. 
PAl'NIM,  pi'niiii,  s.  [payen,  French.]  Pagan;  infi- 
del.   Peacham. 
PAl'NFM,  pJi'iiiin,  a.  Pagan;  inlidcl.  Miliuii. 
PAI'NLKSS,    piiie'lSs,    a.   [from     pain.]    Without 

pain;  without  trouble.  Oryden. 
PAINSTA'Klilt,  pinz'ti-kflr,  s.  [pains  and  take.] 

Labourer,  l:ilx>rioii-i  person.     Caij. 
PAINSTA'KiNli,  pAnz'ti-kliig,  a.  [pains  and  take.] 

Laborious;  industrioJTs. 
To  PAINT,  pint,  v.a.  [pcindi-e,  Freiicli.]— 1.  To  it- 

pivseut    by  delineation  and  colours.— 2.  To  cover 

with  colours  ivpresuntative    of  sonietliintj.  S/iakt. 

—3.    I'o    ivprisent  by  colours,    appearances,    or 

images.     Lucki:—4.    To    d.scriibe;   to    i-cpivsent. 

a/ink^.—S.  'l"o    colour;    to   diversifj.    Sj)<:nicr,—6. 

To  deck  Willi  artilicial   colours.  S/iiiks. 
To  PAINT,  pint,  v.  n.  To  lay   colourn  on  the  face. 

fope. 
PAINT,  pint,  s,  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Colours  repri^ 

scntative  of  anj    thing.— 2.    Colours   laid  on  the 

line.     Anon, 
PAi'N  TEK,  piu'tAr,  s.  [from  paint.]  One  «-ho  pro- 
fesses the  art  of  representing  objects  b)   colours. 

I)ri/dev . 
I'AI'N  TKR,  pin'tAr,  s.    [A  si'a  term.]    I'ahiWr  is  a 

rope  employed  to  fasten  a  boat  either  aloiK-side  of 

the  ship  to  which  she  iK'longs,  or  to  some  wharf  or 

key.  H<nvfic?n'Oiih'i  l'oijiif;r.'i: 
PAI'NTINO,  pin'llug,  s.  [from   paint.]— 1.  The  art 

of  leprcsentin-,  cdyj^cts  by  delineation  and  coluiirs. 

nii/dr)i.~2.   Pioti'ire;    the    painted    resemblance. 

.S'inki.—S.  Coloui-s  laiil  on,  S/ioki. 
PAl'N  TKESS,    pin'trSss,  s.  [Irom  painter.]  A  wo- 
man who  practises  the  art  of  painting,  liurneg. 
PAI'N'l't'KK,    piii'ishAre.    s.   [peinliin',    French.] 

The  art  of  puimiiHf.     Dr'jtlm- 
PAIR,  pile,   ».   Lpaii-<%  Fn-iich;    par,  I,at.]— 1.  'l"wo 

things  suiting  one  another,  as  a  pair  of  jjlovi-s.- 2. 

A  man  and  wite.  Milton.— 'i.  Two  of  a  sori;  a  coii- 

jile;  a  brace.  ■S':rrkHng. 
To  PAIR,   pire,  v.  ii.  [rom  the  noun.]— 1.    To  be 

.joined  in   pairs;  to  eoiiple.  Slinks,— 2.  To  mil;  to 

lit  as  a  coiinterimrl.     Slinks. 
To  PAIR,  pire,  v.  a.— 1.  To  join   in  couples.  Dry- 

iini,—2,  Ta  iiniie  as  convspondent,  or  contrast  us 

opposite. 
PA'LACK,  pil'lis,    s.    LpnLiis,    French.]     A     royal 

house,  an  luiuseeminenlly  splendid.  Slinks, 
PALA'CIOUS,    pai-li'shfis,s.  [from  palace.]  Uoy^l; 

noble;  msgnific.'iit.    Grniini. 
PALA'NqtMV,  pil-in-kiin',  s.  is  a  kind  ol  enw  ml 
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carriage, used  in  the  eastern  .ounu'it  ^.^Irat'ij  siyi' 

|!oi-trd  on  the  shoulders  of  slarei' 
PA'^wVI"A)-.I.K,  |)ariat-tJl-bl,a.  [from  palate.]  Gu^l- 

fiil;  plensingio  thetiste.    Phili/is, 
PA'LATK,  frI/lHt,  s.  [palatum,  Lat.]-1.  The  in» 

striinient    of  taste.    HttkewiU,—2.    Mental    relish; 

ilitt  liectusil  taste.    Taijtoi; 
PA'LAXICK,    pil-lit'ilk,  a.    [from    palate.]     Be- 
longing to   the  palate,  or  roof  of  the   moutli.  Ho/- 

flci: 
PA'LAILNK,  pai'li-tiii,  s.  [|ialatiii.  Fr.  from  pala- 

timis  of  jialatium,  Lat.]  One  invested  with  regal 

rights :intl   prerogatives,     lirwics. 
PA'LATINE,  pill'li-tjn,   a.  Possessing   royal  privi- 
leges. 
PALIi,  pile,  a.    [pale,  Fr.    pallidus.  Lot.]— 1.    Not 

nuldy;  not  fvesU  of  coljur;    v.-,m;    while  of  look. 

S!'.aks.—2.    Not  high    coloureil:    approaching     to 

transpareiicyt    Arl>utlinof.—3,     Xot     bright;     not 

shining;  faint  of  lustre;  dim.  Shnki. 
To  PALK,  pile,  v.a.  [from the  adjective.]  To  lual,^^ 

pale.     Priui: 
PALE,  pile,  s.   [paltis,   L",tin.]—1.  Narrow   piece  of 

wood  joined  above  and  below  to  a  ri.il,  to  enclose 

grouiuls.     S/iaks.—2.  Any  enclosure.  Uuoker,   MH 

ton.—S.    Any  district  or   territory.    Clarendon,— 4. 

'I'lie    fialc  is  the  thii-d   and    middle  part   of  the 

scutcheon.    Peacfinnu 
To  PAIK.  pile,  V.  a.   [from  the  nonn.]— 1.  To  en- 
close vviih  pales.  Mart.— 2.  To  cnclosje;  to  uiiconi- 

pass.    S/iaks. 
PA'LKEYED,  pile'ide,  a.  [pale  and  eye.]  Having 

eyes  dimmed.     Pope. 
PALEFA'CIiD,  pile'listc,  a.  [pale  and  fate.]  Hav- 
ing the  face  wan.    S/taks. 
PA'LKLY,   i)ile'l4.   ad.  [from    i-ale.]    Wanly;    nut 

freshly;  not  ruddilv. 
PA'LF.NESS,  pil.'figs,   s.   [from    pale.]—!.    Wan- 
ness; want  oi  colour;  want  ot  freshness.  Pope.— 2, 

Want  Ol"  culour;  vv-ant  of  lustre.  Sliaks. 
PA'I.ENDER,  pJl'lSn^lir,  s.    A   kiml   of  ccasting 

vessel. 
PA'LEOUS,  pA'lWs,    s.    [palea,    Latin.]    Husky; 

chaflV.     nru^in. 
PA'LETTE,  pil'llt,  s.  [palette,  French.]    A    light 

boanl  on  which  a  painter  holds  liis  colours  wheu 

he|>aints.    Tickcll. 
PA'LFREY,i)il'fr4,  or  pll'fri,  s.  [palefroy,  Fr.]  A 

small  horse  tit  for  ladies.     Drt/den. 
PA'LKREYED,  prll'frld,  a.  [I'-om  palfrey.]  R4ding 

on  a  palfrey.    Tirkell. 
PAHFICA'TION,  pi-l4-fi-kiMifiu,  s.  [palu^  Lat.] 

Till-  act  or  practice  of  maUing  ground  firm  with 

pil.  s.     IVoltnn. 
PA'LIN'URO.MK,    pai'in-droine,    s.     [tsr^.^v  and 

<^gr,fxi(fe.\  A  woiil  or  sentence  which  is   the  same 

read   liacliwani   or  forward:    as,  mr.dam;  ux    this 

kenteiicr,  Suiii  durn  a  rudibns. 
PA'I.INOUE,  pinln-o.le,  > 
P.VI.IMOOY.  pd(l  lin-o-tli,  > 

\jriK!v.-tfiJL]  A  recantation.   Saidl'i  ■ 
PAI.I.SA'UK,  piMisid.',) 
PAI.ISA'DO.  pai-li-si'dA.J*' 

[pahfude,  Fr.]  P;iles  set  by  way  of  eiiili. .xi.v  ^.  ilc- 

ience.     liruoiiie. 
To  PALISA'UK,  p:11-l4-«idi ',  v.  a.  [from  the  iroun.] 

To  enclose  wiih  palisades. 
PA'LISII,    pile'i-ih,    a.    [Iroin    psle.]    Snmewhat 

pale. 
PALL,   pAl,  s.   [pallium,    Ijitin.— I.    A  cloak    or 

mantle  of  state.     Millon.—i.    The  mantle  of  ;  n 

archbishop.      Aijliffe.—i.   The    covering    t1<rowit 

over  I  he  dead. 
PALL,  pAl,  s.  A  stop;  hindevancc;  a  sto^i  made  by 

something  falling  inl.■^  the  iHifehof  ii  wheel. 
To  PALL,  pil,  v.  n.  [from  tiie  iidiii!.]  To  cloak;  In 

inve«|.    .»-.'/>••. 
71o  PALL,  i).ll,  V.  ii.  To  gitiw  v:!pid;  to   liiCo:i.e  ir. 

tipi'l.     Jddhou. 
To  PALL,  pi^l.  V,  a.— 1.  To  make  iirs'pii!   ov  vo|>ii!. 

Atlerliury.—2.     ''"o    make     spirilU^js;    to   dispn-iu 

l')ryi:>n.—^.  Towiaken;  to  i  .iii;ii.  Wj'...  — 1.  J".! 

r^.^.    Till,.: 
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T'.  VAhh,  i>il,  V.  a.  [A  sea  term.]  To  stop;  to  liiii- 
<k-r   from   successive  oi)crations;   as  /lall  the  cap-  ] 

:"i;t_   s.   [tVoiii  paille,  Fr.  straw.]— !•  A 
.    !iKa»i'^  bt-tl.     ll'tittnn.—i.    [palette, 
..    small  measure  of    liquid;  foitnerly 
i;.i.'j  i  .  '  i:i-ursejiis  in  bleeding,  flake-ivill. 

rAl.LM'V'Lt,  j'.M-iiiJl'.  s.  [jiila  anil  mallous.  Latin; 
pule  miilii  .  Krcr.cii.j  A  play  in  which  tlie  ball  is 
Struck  witii  J  ina!lt~t  throuirb  an  irnn  ring. 

PA'LI.I\MENT,p4l'l4-4-iij|nt,s.  [pallium,  Latin.] 
A  (lit  ss;  «  robe.    Sfta/cs. 

P\'Lr.lA3ll3ISE.  panJ.aiwHse,  s.  [palliaraise,  Fr.] 
Fornication;  whoriiijir.    Obsolete. 

To  FA'LUATE,  pil'li  itc,  v.  a.  [pallio,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  iMver  with  excuse.  Stvift-—^-  To  extenuate; 
to  sotten  by  fUrourable  repi-esentations.  Dnjden, 
—3.  To  cure  iniperll  ctly  or  tempoi-aiily,  not  radi- 
cal U  v. 

!'ALi,IA'l"10N,  parie-i'sliin,  s.  [palliation,  Fr.] 
—1.  K\:eniiation;  alleviation;  favourable  repre- 
scnta?ii>n.  King  Charles.— 2.  Imperlect  or  teiiipo- 
r^rv;  not  radical  cur".     Baron. 

PA'LLIA  FIVE,  pll'iM-ilv,  a.  [palliatii;  Fr.  from 
palliate.]—!.  Exteniiatini?;  favourably  represeiita- 
tative.— 2.  MitigatiiiR,  not  removing;  not  radically 
curative.  Arbuthnot 

PA'LLIAITVE,  pai'li-ativ,s.  [IVoin  i)alljaie.]  Some- 
thing- mitigating.     Stvift. 

PA'Ll.ID,  pll'lld,  a.  [pallidas,  Latin.]  Pale;  not 
higli-coloLircd.     S/tenscr. 

PALM,  pAni,  s.  [palma,  Latin.]— 1.  A  treerof  \vhich 
the  blanches  were  worn  in  token  of  victory.  'I'here 
are  twentv-one  species  of  this  tree,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are,  the  great<?r  /inhn,  or  date 
u-ee.  The  dwarf/'  ,'m  grows  iu  Spain,  Portugal, 
ami  Italv,  from  whence  the  leaves  are  sent  hither 
and  made  into  flag-brooms.— 2.  Victory;  triumph. 
Dnjden.— 3.  [palma,  Latin.]  The  inner  part  of  the 
hand.  Bacnn.—i.  A  measure  of  length,  comprising 
three  inches.     Ven/tam. 

To  PALM,  p3in,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  Tocon- 
leal  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  jugglers.  Prior. 
—2.  To  impose  by  fraud.  Dryden.—S,  To  han- 
dle. Prior.— 4.  To  stroke  with  the  hand.  Jins- 
worl/i. 

PA'LMER,pini'flr,  4.  [from  palm.]  A  pils^im:  thry 
who  IV  turned  from  I  le  Holy  Land  carried  palm. 
J'ofie. 

PA'LMF.R,  piui'fir,  s.  A  crown  encircling  a  tieer's 
■  ead. 

PA  I.MEKWOHM,  "pani'fti-wiirni,  s.  [pahiier  and 
worm.]  A  worm  covere<l  with  hair,  siipjiosed  to 
be  so  called  beeausu  he  wanders  over  all  plants. 
Boyle. 

PALME'TTO,  pll-in?t'to,s.  A  species  ot  the  palin- 
tive:  in  thi-  West-Indies  (he  inhabitants  thatch 
tli'ir  houses  with  the  leaves.     Thomson, 

PALMl'KEROUS.  pil-mif'f^r-fis,  a.  [palu,a  and 
fero,  Lttin.]  BLuring  palms.     Diet. 

PA'LMlPEDtf",  pil'mi-pide,  .i.  [palma  and  pes, 
Laliii.]  Webfooted.     Brown. 

PA'LMISTEH,  pil'mis-tAr,  s.  [fi-om  palma,  Latin.] 
One  who  deals  in  palmistry. 

PA'LMISTKY,  iiitl'mis-iri,  s.  [palma,  Latin.]  The 
cheat  of  foretelling  fortune  by  the  liiii»s  of  the 
palm.  Cleaychnrl. 

PA'I.MY.  pa'mi,  a.  [iroin  palai.J  Bearing  palms. 

PALl'AHI'LITY,  pjl-pil-bll'4-fi  s.  [from  pali.a- 
hli'.]  ftuality  of  lieiiig  perceived  in  the  much. 
rofi,: 

PA'I.l'AHLE.  (>ai'p5-bl,  s.  [palpable,  Fivnch.]— 1. 
Perc .piilil.  by  the  'ouch.  Millvn.—2.  Oross; 
coarse;  easily  defected.  Til'olxvi. — 3.  Plain;  easily 
perceinibh'.      Unukcr. 

PA'LPAHl.F.NliSj,  |>ai'p;l-l)l-iiJs,  s.  [fiimi  palpa- 
ble.] Oiiaiity  of  being  palpable;  jilainuess;  gross- 
lless. 
PA'LPABLY,  pai'pi-hlJ,  ad.  [from  pall-able.]— 1. 
Ill  such  a  nifiiui  r  as  to  be  perieiv»d  by  the  fuiieh. 
— 2.  (ti'ossIv;  'ilaiiily.  Bacon. 
P\LPA'riO'N,  |iil.p.^'shfln,  -s.  fp'palio.  palpor. 
J.'ili".'    Ihecciot'  (veliii". 


■iV  PA'LPllATE,  p4l'pi-tate,v,a.    [palpito,  I^t.j 

To  beat  at  the  heart;  to  Butter. 
PALPITA'TION,    j>51-pi-ti'sh(iii,    s.    [palpitation, 

French.]  Beating  nr   panting;  that  altei-atiou   in 

the  pulse  of  the  heart  which  makes  it  felt.    ' 
PA'LSGP.AVE,     p^l//grive,     s.    [paltsgiafF.   Gei- 

man.]    A  count  or  earl  who  has  the  overseeing  of 

PA'LSICAL,   p4l'zi-kai,  a.    [from  palsy.]  Afflicted 

With  a  palsy;  paial>tick. 
PA'LSIED,  pji'zld,  a.  [from  palsy.]  Diseased  whli 

a  palsy.  Decay  of  Piety. 
PA'LSY,  pAl'zi,  s.'  [paralysis,  Latin.]  There  is  a 
tlireefold  division  ol  a /)n/j;/.  a  jirivation  of  motioi', 
sensation  remaining;  a  |irivation  of  setisaiiort,  mo- 
tion remaining;  and  a  privation  of  both  together. 
Qitinnj. 
To  PA'LTEll,  pil'tfii,  v.n.  [from  imltmn,  Sicinner.} 

"I'o  shift;  to  dodge.     ShnLs. 
To  PA'LTER,  pll'iiii,  v.  a.    To  squander;  as  Ac 

palters  his  foitunc. 
PA'LTERER,  p4i't  fir-fir,  s.  [from  palter.]   An  nil- 

sincere  dealer;  a  shifter. 
PA'Ll'JllNESS,   pSl'tri-nls,  s.  [from  paltry.]  The 

state  of  lieing  paltry. 
PA'L'IRY,  pil'tri,  a.    [poltron,    French-]     Sony; 
worthless;    despicable;    contemptible;  mean.     Ad- 
dismi. 
PA'LY',  pj'lj,a.  [from  pale.]  Pale.  Shak.^. 
PAM,  p5m,  s.  [probably  from  palm,  victory.]    The 

knave  of  clubs.    Pope. 
To  PA'MPER,  pim'pfir,  v.  a.  [pamherare,  Italian.] 

To  glut;  to  fill  with  food;  to  saginate. 
PA'MPHLET,  pim'Hjt,    s.    [par  iin filet,  French.]^ 
A  small   book,  probably    a  book   sold   unbound. 
Clarendon, 
To  PA'MPHLET,  pini'fljt.  \.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  write  small  booi;s.     Huwet. 
PAMPHLETEE'R,    pim-il^t-tiir',  s.  [ftom    Jiam. 

phlet.]  A  scribbler  of  small  hooks.  Stuift. 
To  PAN,  pSn,  v.  a.  An  old  word  denoting  to  close  or 

join  together. 
PAN,  pin,  s.  [ponnc,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  vessel  broad  and 
shallow.     Spenser.— 2.  The  part  of  the  lock  of  the 
gun  that  holds  the  powder.     Boyle.— 3.  Any  thing 
holloiv;  as,  (he  brain  /mh. 
PANACR'A.pan-l-sJ'a,  s, [panacee,Fr.  Tav=(x««.] 

An  universal  nit'dicine. 
PANACE'A.pan-3-s^'a,  s.  An  herb. 
PA'NCAKK,  pjn'kike,  s.  [pun  and    cake.]     Thin 

pudding  baUed  in  the  frving  j/an.    Mcrt. 
PANA'DO,  pj-ni'do,  s.  [from  paiiis,  Latin,  bread.] 
Food   made  by  boiling  bread     in  water.    IVise- 
mnn. 
PAXCRA'TICAL,  paii-krai't4-kai,  a.     [_'rour   ami 
x^«7cc.J  Excelling  in  all   tlie  gymnastick   exei^ 
cises. 
PA'NCRWAS,   pSng'krWs,    s.     [.^"-v  and  x;««c.] 
The  pantrrns,  or  sweet  bi«ad,  is  a  gland  of  the 
conglomerate  son,  between  the  bottom  of  tl<e  sto- 
mach and  the  vertebra-  of  the  loins. 
PANCREA'TICK,    pSug-kri-ai'tlk,  a.  [from  pan- 
creas.] Contained  ill  the  pancreas.     Hny. 
PA'NCY,7    <,   ,  . 
PANSY,   5''^" '^^^  "^^ 
[from    panacea.]     A   flower;    a    kind   of    violet. 
I.nrkr. 
PA'NDKCT,  pjii'djut,    s.  [pandecto,   Latin.])      A 
tr<  atise  that  comprehends  the  whole  of  any  science. 
.^wifl. 
PANDE'MICK,  paii-d?ni'nilk,a.  [^*C  and  ^yf^oi:.] 

Incidiiit  to  a  whole  people.    Harvey. 
PA'NDER,  pan'dfir,  s.  [from   Pandarus,  the   iiimp 
in  the  siory  of  Troilus   ami  Cressida.]  A  pimp;  a 
male  bawd;  a  procurer.  Drydai. 
To  PA'NDER,   pan'dfir,  v.  a.  [from   the  noun.]  To 

pimp;  (o  be  subservient  to  lust  or  passion. 
PA'NDERLY,pan'(!fii--l4,  a.  [from  pander.]  Pimp- 
ing; pimplike.    Shaks, 
PANDlCl'LA'TrON,  pan^llk-Kfili'shfln,  .s.    [pan- 
i'".iulaii5,  l.at.""  'I'l.i;  restlessi  ess,    stivtchir.;;.    and 
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—nf>.  niAve.  iiAr.  iini;— ii'itie,  ilili,  liAll;-il!;— p'^l'ind— ///in,  Tlli\ 


Ullf:l^illl•i«,  iliat  usually  nccomiiaiiy  llic   cold  flu 

of  M)>  iiiU'i'inittiiii;  li'vpr.     l-'ioijcr. 
l'ANl)0'ltK.,pilii-ili-v^'.  s.  fpandnia,  Lai.  ]  A  woman 

endowed  witlrnll  pcrl'i'ftums.  yiiimrtTrurx, 
I'ANK,  pine,  s.    [piuieaii,  Kr.]— 1.  A  square  of  glass. 

fu/i  .—2.  A  (>ieee  mixed  in  varieti;ate<l  works  with 

otiier  piwes.  Dmme. 
PANKGY'RICK,   pan-ni-jfr'rik,   s.    [pBnepj'iique, 

Fr.  TO-ifwj  vpic.  J       An    elogy;    :in    encomiastick 

piece. 
PA.VEGY'RIST,  p4ii-n4-jcr'rlst,  s.    [iVoin  paneg\- 

rick;  paneij)  ristc,  Fr-]     One  that  w/ites  praise;  en- 

coiiiiasl.  Coriiilerit 
Tu.'A'NKGYKrzE,  pan'c-^irize,   v.  a.     To  praise 

highly.  Hnnnnh  More. 
PA'NEL,  pUn'ni),  s.  [jmnoau,  Fr.]— 1.  A  sqnare,  or 

l>ieco  of  any  matter  iiiswrted  between  other  hoi'ios. 

At/:/i  Oil.— 2.  A   sehediilu  or   roll,  coniaininu   the 

names  of  such  jurors  as  the  siieriff  proves  to  pass 

iipnn  a  trial.  Co-wel. 
PA'NKLESS,  pin'liSss,  a.    Wanting  panes  of  glass. 

Slicnstune. 
PANG,  ping,  s.    [I>ang,  Dutch,  unea'sy.]    Extreme 

pain;  sudden  paroxysm  of  tornunt.  Dc:  liam. 
Tu  PANG,  p,=li;g,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  torment 

eni.lly.  Shnkn. 
PA'NICK,  pin'nik.  a.     Violent  w  ithout  cause.  Ca>H- 

-PA'NN.\DE,  pan'iiide,  s.    Thv  eiirvet  ot  a  Imrse. 
PA'NNAGE,  pdn'nlJjc,  s.  [pannagium,  harh.  Lat.] 

The  masts  that  fall  iV.ini  oaU  and  heech.  CHnoii. 
PA'NNEL,  pin'nll,  s.  [p.inneel,  Hutch.]     A  kind  of 

rilstiek  saddle.  Hudibras. 
PA'NN'EI.,  pin'nil,  s.    The  stomach  of  a  liawk. 
PA'XNICLE,)>ai,'i;i-kl.    ?„ 
PA'NNICK.pJn'nIk,         J'* 

A  plant.  I'er.ilimn. 
I'A'NNIER,  pSn'yflr,  s.  [paniur,  Fr.]    A  baslfet;  a 

wicker  vessel,  in  which  Iruit  or  ot'iei  things  are 

carried  on  a  horse.  Addison. 
P.VNNIKELL,  iiin'iiJk-ll,  s.  [panicule,  Fr.]     The 

brain  pan.   Fniry  Qiiren. 
PANO'PLY,  piii'no-plJ.s.  [tJraviTA /«."]     Complete 

armour.  Milton. 
To  PAN  I.  pint,  V.  a.  [panteler,  old  Fr.]— l.To  pal- 

l)itate;  to  beat  as  ihe  heart  in  sudden   terror,   or 

aft*r  hai-d  lalH).ir.  C  rat/tan:— i.  To  have  the  breast 

heaving,  as   fo  •   want  of  l<rr  nil.   Drt/Jcn. — 3.  To 

play  with  intermission.  J'a/je — t.  I'o  lofig;  to  wish 

earni'Stly.  Fu/tv. 
PAN'i',  p4nt,  b.  [from  the  verb.]     Palpiiation;  mo- 
tion of  thi-  heart.  S'inki.; 
PA'N  i'ALOON,  pan-til<S6u',  s.  [pantalon,  Fr.]     A 

man's  garment,  ancienllv  worn.  Slinks. 
PA'NTKSS,  pin'ies,   s,  'Ihe  diOiculty  of  breathing 

in  a  bawk.  Aius-tvorilu 
PANTHE'ON,  pln-^Aj'flnjs.  [wa;-3-«ci/.]  A  tenipU- 

of  all  the  giMls. 
P.V'NIHER,  plnVAflr  8.  ['Brxv^i-f,  pantlie™,   Ijit.] 

A  spotted  wild  beast;  a  lvnx;a  pard. 
PA'NTILE,  pSn'llle.  s.     A  gutter  lik. 
PA'NTINfJLY.    pin'tliig-l4,    ad.    [fi-om    panting.] 

With  palpitation.  Slinks. 
PA'N TLEUl,  piiu'ldr,  s.  fpanclier,  Fr.]    Theofticer 

in  a  greit  liiuiily,  who    keeps    the  bread.     Uluiks. 

Hannicr. 
PA'NTOFLE,  p(Vn-t6&'.'!,s.  [paiKoulle,  Fr.]  A  slipper. 

Pcarhani. 
PA'NTOMIME,  piii'ti-rtlme,  s.  ['»«'c  and  /"'"cc; 

pantomime.  French.]— 1.  One  who  has  ilie  power 

of  tniivei-sal  niimlekry;    one   who   e\pi-  sses    his 

meaning   by    unite    action.— 2.   A    sciiie;    a    tale 

exhibited  only  in  gesture  and  dumb  shew.    .Uhuth- 

not. 
PA'NTON,   pjn'tftn,    s.     A    »hoo   contrived    In   ix-- 

cover  a   narrow  and    hoof-hoiiml    heel,    l-nrrift's 

Diet. 
PA'NTRY,  pjn'iri.s.  [pBuclerie,  French;  panariiim, 

Lat.]  The  room  in  which  proviiions  are  reposite«l. 

Il'dtton. 
PAP,  p&p,  s.  [papa,  Italian;  pappe,  Dutch,  papilla, 

Lat.]— I.  The  nipple;  the  dug  sucked.  Spcnsri-.—y. 
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Foojl  made  !6r  infanis,  wii);  hn  ail  lieili  i;  in  wani'- 
Donnr.—.^.  The  pulp  .if  truit. 

PAPA'.pA-pJ'.  «.  [tJi-.TTac.]     A  fond  ii.tme  Cor  fi- 

tuer,  iHwl  in  many  languages.  Sir'!''. 
PA'l'ACV.  pJ'pS-si,  ^.  rpaiipaott-,  Fr.  from  papa,  the 

pope.]     P!i|K'doiii;  ofliceaiul  digiiils    of  'oiOiops  of 

Rome.  linron. 
PA'PAL,  pj'pai,  a.  [papal,  Fr.]     Popish;  belonging 

to  the  popi  ;  aiine\';i!  to  the  bishuprick  of  Uon:'^ 

Rftliit;h. 
PA'PAW,  pa'-ilw.  s.     A  plani. 
PAl'A'VKROUS,    pit-pav'vai-rfls,   a.    [pnpavereiis, 

troni  pap.tvi'r,  Lat  ]     ResiniM'iUg  popi.-ics.  Cj-orcn. 
PA'PKR,  ni'pfir,  s.  [pnoier,  Vr.  papvros.  Lni.j— 1. 

■Siibstaoee  on  w  hich  mtn  write  and  print;  mad  •  hy 

macerating  linen  rsigs  in  w;tt(  \:  S/i'i'cs. — 2.  Pit  e<    'I' 

jiaper.   Lnrke.—i.  Singlo  siic<t  unntrd  or  »riii-:i. 

Slinks. 
PA'PER    pi'j.i*!-.,    n.      Any   thitig   slight    or  tiiin. 

Biirriet.  J  \ 

To  PA'PKR,  p4'it',:-.%.  r..  Ci-ohi  the  imnn.]-l.  To 

ret'lstir.—?. 'I'o  furnish   with   paper  baiigtngs.— ". 

To  cover  with  pa'!«i-.  •VA'T^t. 
P.VPERKfrR,  pi'pftr-fcyite.ji.  A 'comp!>i'it:atioi.  ■  1 

paper,  so  formed  as  to  sour  in  the  air  like  a  kite. 

Slifjiitojie. 
PA'PERMAICER.    pi'pftr-mi.kfii:,  s.    [p8;-> ' 

i'.)ake.]     Ons-  wh'(  makes  p:>jit:; 
PVPRKMIU,.  ;>i';>5rm}|,    s.    ■[^xaiH'r  »■■ 

A  mill  in  whic!:*  r-rif  are  gp>!iud  lor  pnjK-r. 
PAPE'SCEK'I ,  pj-pyv'sf  m'.  a.    Coutainiug-  papi  ii.- 

cliimbl.'  to  pup.   Ai'iullitiot, 
PAPl'I  I'},^%-f]V,h,  s    [Li,t.  papillon,  Fr]  A  h.K- 

t"rtly;  a ':i..)tb  of  various  colour-.  Uny. 
PAPiLIONA^rilOUS,  oA-pfl-yA-nA'sli^s.    a.      1.    ii, 

jiooilio,  Lnt.]     The   now  i-s  aiv  ealied   v   ■'    . 

remis,  which    represent  soiiiftlnng  (jr  t!;. 

of  a  bittierdy,  with  its  wiiigs  ilispliyi  il:  t!'.-,, 

or  f!oWf-r  le.ives,  aw    always  or  a  tliflbrui  :  _  ■  . 

ihey    are   four    in    number,  but  ,!oi:ied   tof  :l.-  r 

at  the  eNtremilies;  on-.-   i.-f  these  is  usUliIIj  J:> ;•;,•■.  r 

than  the  nst,  and  is  er.ctti!   in  the  u-Jddie  of  liie 

tlow.r. 
PA'PfLLARV,  pi"'p}|.S-r4,  r 
PA'PILLOUS.  pa'plMfls.        5^' 

[from  papilht.  Lit.]     Having  eniul!;int  vess-^ls,  or 

ivsL-nihlaiiecs  of  paps.  Prrlimn. 
PA'PIST,  pi'i>lst,s.  [pap!ste,Fr.  papist;;,  Lat]  Oi  • 

that  adheres  (o  the  comruunion  of  the  popC   a.'l 

cliiireh  of  Ko^ne.  Clr.it-nloii. 
PAPI'SnCAL,  pi-;i'l.s'i4.kil,  a.  [fium  pupiii.l  !  u- 

pish;  adlu  re;.'  to  popei^.  IVIiil^iJ'tc. 
PAPI'SPRY,  p?,'pis.tri,  i.   [from   pairUt.l     f:  :  .  •    . 

the  du'-triii!,- of  III  ■  Roman  church.  H'luig  /    . 
PA'PPOUS,  pj|/|n'is,  a.  frappostis,  low  Uii  ■• 

sot\  dottii, growing  otit  oJ  the  seeds  oi  su.n  ■  j- 

as  thistks.  Ha'j. 
PA'l'HY,  pdp'pi,  a.   [ii-om   pap.]     Sol'i;  suvco.,  i  ;. 

easily  divide«l.  liiinid. 
PAR,  pl>,  5.  [Lai.]  State  of  equality;  «N'iiv.iI.'icf ; 

e(|unl  viiliie.   Lw.Ve. 
PA'RAULE.  p4r'r4bl,  s.   [parahills,  I.aiiii.]    Fwis.lj 

proeari  d.  liiuton. 
PA'RARLK,  pJrra-bl.  s.  [iP'/i'CcAw]  A  siindi.tu'.  ; 

a  relation  under  uhieh  MNoelliiilg  Hsi.  is  r:?iin.|l. 

Sinnhcii. 
PAH.l'Bol.A.  pJ-iAl/lxVlJ.  «.   fLatin.]    The  ■.,/-■> 

Mu  n  u  coiiiel.  s>  viiuii,  arising  from  a  cone':.  .>•  m? 

cut  hy  a  plane  parallel  in  one  of  its   sides,  or   v  »• 

ralh  1  to  a  pl.iiie  liiui  touches  one  side  o'  the  rciie. 

nenlleih 
PARAJJO'LICAL,  i>ar-r4-brtl'li.Kai,  7 
PARARC/LICK,  p4i-r4  IiAl'l;  .  S"*' 

[paialiolicpu-.  Fr   fr.mi   piiit.ble.]— i.  K>;<rv  .r<-.l  ... 

parable  or  similitude.  Bioun. — 2.  Haviuythei.-n.'i . 

<ir  iiirm  ofa  paralMila.  Rni/. 
PAR  VHOLIC ALLY.   p4r.ra-l>d!'^.;.l!-.i.   ::.;.   [H>i.,i 

piu-aholieal.]— 1.  Hy  way  of  pni-a-ih   or  ^ilHil^(•i     .— 

•i.  In  the  fonii  of  a  pHi-atK,;a. 
PA  H  A'HOLIS>f,  p4.r4b'bo-;l7.ni.  :,.     d.  ..ir.  bm,  i  <•• 

division  of  tlie  nrms  of  an  iquatioii,  by  a  known 

quantity  tliat  is  involved  or  uiiiltiplied  in  the  tirst 

term.  Diif. 
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KAte,  ih;  fdll,  fjf,— mi,  mit;— i)ii)e,"i>(ii;- 


VAKA'KtiLOID,  \,^■rih'\,o■^ov^,  s.  l^rfp:/.^oKM  nnd 
sfcT^r.J  A  iiurulitilifui'in  cun-e  in  geometry,  wliose 
nntinatc-s  Hi-e  supposed  to  be  in  subtriplicntt-,  siili- 
<|U:i(<iHipliont(.',  &c.  ratio  of  their  respective  abscis>i»?. 
Harrh. 

PARACKNTr.'SlS,  par-a-iSn-tl'sis,  s.  [arx/!;yc£V- 
T^KTlc.]  'J'tiat  operation  whereby  any  ot  tiie 
venier-iaro  pcrfiiratcd  t)  let  out  any  matter;  as 
tapping:  in  a  tympany. 

PAKACE'NTRKAL,  pir-a.s&u'tre-kai,  ?„ 

I'AHACE'NTRICK.  p4r-il->gn'trik,         5 
[^'ortpn  and  itsvT/i5V.]   Deviating  fi-om  circularity. 
C/ieynt, 

PARA'DE,  pir-riidt',  s.  [parade,  French.]—!.  Shew; 
ostemation.  Granville.— 2.  Militarj- order.  Milton. 
— 3.  Place  where  troops  draw  up  to  do  duty  and 
mount  giiaril. — 4.  Guard;  posture  of  defence. 
Locke. 

PA'RADIGM,  pir'a-diin.  s.  [^atwctTji^^a]  Ex- 
ample. 

PAKADISI'ACAL,  p4!-i-ilS-zi'J-kai,  a.  [from 
paradise.]  Suixing  paradise;  making  paradise. 
Btirnel. 

PA'RADISE,  pir'a-dise,  s.  I'm-apntS' ua-o? .'}—l.  The 
iilissful  regions,  in  which  the  first  ]>air  was  placed. 
Milfon,—2.  Anv  place  of  felicity.  S/mU. 

PA'RADOX,  pir'rS-dSks,  s.  [paiadoxe.  French; 
'Orr'p:!<r^of.J  A  tenet  contrary  to  received 
opinion;  au  assertion  contrary  to  appearance. 
S/}!n/t. 

PARADC/XICAL,  nar-d-ddk'sJ-ki!,  a.  [from  para- 
dox.]— 1.  Having  the  nature  of  parado.s.  Noviis,— 
2.  Inclined  to  new  tenets,  or  notions,  contrary  to 
received  opinions. 

PARADO'XICALLY,  pari-d6k'sJ-kil-i,  ad.  [from 
pai«do\.]     In  a  paradoxical  manner.  Collier. 

PA  RADCyXIC  ALNESS,  p5v-a-d3k'-i-kll-n&s,  s. 
[from  paradox.]     Stjitfofbting  uarado\ic;il. 

PARADO'XOLO  GY,  par-a-dok-sal'lo-gi,  s.  [from 
par.ido.\.]     The  use  of  |;araiIoxes.  Brown. 

P.^RAGO'GE.  i>ilr-;i-go'.ie,  s.  [^^f=t>a>>».3  A 
tigure  whereby  a  letter  or  syllable  is  added  at  the 
end  of  a  v.ord. 

PA'RAGON,  pd.'ri-;;6n,  s.  [paragon,  from  parage, 
equality,  old  Freucli.]— I.  A  model;  a  pattern; 
soniethii.);-  3U]n-eiiiely  cxc-jlleut.  S/taki-.—Z.  Compa- 
nion; fellow.  Spenser. 

Tv  PA'KAGON,  (idr'ra-gdn,  v.  a.  [paragonner,  Fr.] 
—1.  To  compare.  iWH*"!/-— 2.  To  erpial.  .9/inks. 

PA'UAGRAPH,  patM-graf,  s.  [paragraphe,  Fr. 
(O'  .'pxypuj^n.^    A  distinct  part  of  a  <\\  course. 

PAUAGR.VPHICALLY,  par-ra-grjil'f4-kan^,  ad. 
!:.om  paragraiih.]    By  p.uairraphs. 

PARALLA'CTICAL,  vh-iliikUU.ih  7 

PAKALLA'CTICK,  pftr-ai-lak'cik,  V'" 

[from  parallax.]     Pertaining  to  a  parallax. 

PA'RALLAX,  i>ar'ranAks,  s.  I'ts-rffcO.K^^ic.']  The 
distance  between  tlie  true  and  apparent  place  of 
any  star  viewed  from  the  earth.  Milton, 

PA'UALLEI.,  p4i'ral-lJl,  a.  \7rdt.pAK}oih.o^.'}—\: 
Extended  in  the  same  direftibn,  and  preserving 
alwajs  the  same  distance.— 2.  Having  the  smiie 
tendency.  Jddisoti.—S.  Containing  the  resemblance 
Ihn.ugli  inanv  particulars;  equal.  W<«/i'. 

PA'U.ALLEL,  p^/ril-lJl,  s.  [f?om  the  ndjective.1- 
1.  Lines  cuntiimiiig  their  course,and  still  ivniaimng 
lit  the  same  distance  fiom  each  other.  Po/jr.—'2. 
Lines  on  the  globe  marking  the  latitude.— 3.  Di- 
netiuii  I'oulormable  to  thai  of  another  line.  Gn(Y/i. 
—i.  R(.'seinblaiice;  conformity  continued  through 
many  particulars.  Oeu/iam.—S.  Comparison 
made.  Ad'lisou.—Ci.  Any  tiling  resembling  another. 
South. 

To  PA'RALLEL,  pJr'r.^l-lJl,  v.  a.  [from  the  noiui.J 
—1.  To  pbiee,  so  as  always  to  keep  the  same 
direttliun  with  another  line.' Brori-n-— 2.  To  keep 
iu  the  same  direction;  to  level.— 3.  To  correspond 
to.  Burnet.— i\.  To  be  iqual  to;  to  resemble 
iCrougli  many  pai,ticulars.  Drydeiu—S.  To  com- 
pait.    Lcicke. 
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PARALLE'LISM.  pir'iai  lJ!-izm,  s.  [pai-allelisme. 
Kr.]     ^tateul  Im  iiig  parallel    Jiay. 

PARALLE'LOGRA.M,  j>iii--a-l^l'lo-grani,  s. 
['nr;<g"XA«o;and  >g'.i/-</^^'3  In  geometry,  a  right 
line<l  quadrilateml  figuiv,  whose  opposite  sides  arc 
(larallel  ■>■."(!  e<|uaL  rrir)  is:  Broion. 

PARAXLELOGRA'MICAL.  par-J-lJl-o-gram'-mS- 
ki!.  .".  ,fr,.m  paralMogrftin.]  Having  the  proiicr- 
ti.so.'a  ]>iirn!Klogram. 

PAUAl.l.FLO'nPED,  p5>al^lio'i>i-).ed,  s.  A 
so.kI  li'ure  contained  imd^r  sLx  parallelogl-anu, 
till-  opposite  of  which  arc  equal  and  parallel;  or  it 
is  a  prism,  whose  base  is  a  paiulKlogi-ami;  it  is  al- 
v':;ys  triple  to  a  pyi;imid  of  llu-  same  base  and 
heiglit.  ilewtofi, 

PA'RALO'.ilSM.pJr-tano-  i/)ii,s.  [fon/.eifh'.yiif^Qi.} 
■>  fiih,  argtnn..iit.   Arhuihnot. 

PA'RALOGV,   par-i-ai'lo-ji,    s'.      False    reasoning. 

To  PA'RAHZS.  ,)a.-a'llze,  v.  a.    To  weaken;  to 

depriv,-  ofstienmh  as  if  struck  witlia  palsy. -Wan- 

iiiih  More. 
PA'RALrsiS,  pa-rai'i-sls,    s.    [-nrigsKua-if.]      A 

palsy. 
PARALYTICAL.  plr-J-lii'lJ-kai,  7 
PARALY'TICK,  par'.1-ill'lik,  5 

[fram  pui-aljsis;  j)aralyti(iui-,  Fr.]  Pa' ied;  inclined 

to  palsy.  Prior. 
P.\RAM()'UI^T,  i).*u'-a-m6Anl',  a.  [per  and  mount.] 

—1.  Snperinnr;  h..ving  the  highest  juvisdictioii;  as 

lord  paranioiint,  the  chief  of  the  seigniory.     Glan- 

v:!li'.—2.  Eiiiiiien';  of  tlu  highest  order.  'Bacon. 
PARA'MOUNT,    par-a-n.Siiit',      s.      The    chief. 

Milnn. 
PA'KAMOUR,  par'ra-m66r,    s.   [per   and   amour, 

Fr.]— I.  A  lover  or  wooer.   Sjiemcr.—2.  A  mistress. 

S/mks. 
PA'RANYMPH,  pir  ri-nLnf,  s.  [tffstgs  ami  yvu<p>l.'i 

—I.  A  hrideman;  one  who  leads  ilie  bride  to  her 

marriage.    Millon.—2,  One  who  countenances  or 

supports  another.  Taylor. 
PA'RAPEGM,  pJr'a-p^m.  s.     \_'nnf-^a7r«yfAai.']    A 

l>ra7.en  table  tixed  to  a  pillar  on  which  law&  and 

proclnmatious  wei-e  anciently  engraved;  also  a  ta- 

hlf,  containing  an  account  of  the  rising  and  setting 

of  the  stai-s,  eclipses  of  the  sun  an»!  moon,  the  sea- 
sons of  the  y-ar,  &c.  Broivn. 
PA'R/VPEGMA.  par'a-pjg-m4,  s.    The  same  as  pa- 

nipegiir.  plural  ii'irapeginata. 
PA'R.VPET,  i)4r'ra-p|t,   s.    [parai)et,Fr.]    A^  wall 

hri  ast  high.  Ben  Jonson. 
PA'KAPHIMOSIS,   par-r4-fi-ifio's1s,  s.   [tr-^gsKJi/- 

fAOia-i;.]      Disease   when  the  pr«p;itiuin  cannot 

ho  drawn  over  the  glans- 
PARAPIIERNA'LIA,  paivi-fji-ni'li-a,  s.  [Lai.  pa- 

raphernaux,  Fr.]     Goods  in  the  wife's  disposal. 
PA'RAPHRASE,  p^i-'ra-frize,  s.    [o-M^ot^gaS-Zc] 

A  loose  interpretation;  an  ex))lauation  in  many 

woi-ds.  l>ryflC7i. 
To  PA'RAPHRASE,   par'ri.frize,   v.    a.   [Itr^a- 

<pp:;^ai.l     T;,  interpret  with  laxity  of  expression; 

to  traiisia  e  loosely.]     Stillingjteet.         „ 
PA'RAPHRAST,     pjr'r.'i-frast,   s.     [iJratia-^xfCX?.] 

A    lax    interpreter;    one    who  explains  in  many 

words.  Hooker. 
PARAPHRA'S  JICAL.  par-a-fras't*-k4l,  ") 
PARAPHRA'STICK,  piii^a-fras'iik,  J 

[from  paraphrase.]  Lax  in  interpittation;  not  lite- 
ral; not  verbal. 
PARAPHRA'STICALLY,  par-a-tias'tJ-kaHi,   ad. 

lit  a  parafnistical  way. 
PARAPHRENI'TJS,  pir-a-frt-nl'tls,  s.  [««*«*  and 

<>g£r;T/c.J     Parnphreuilis  is    an  inflammation  of 

the  diaiihragni.  A.ljulhnvt. 
PA'RASANG,  pai'd'sang,  s.  [pai-asanga,  low  Lat.] 

A  Persian  measure  ot  length.  Loc.'.t: 
PA'RASITE,  pai-'r4-slte,  s.    [parasite,  Fr.  parasita, 

Lai.]    One  that  frequents  r.ch  tables,  and  earns 

liis  welcome  by  flattery.  Bacoii' 
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10,  indve,  nor,  n(it;-iiil»c,  <fib,  l)flll;-ilI;-piAnil;— <Ain,  THis. 


I'ARASl  ri'JAl.,  jiAi' il-sh'ti-kai,   7 
a'AKASI' rlCK,  i4,i-5-sll'tik,         5*- 

[fi-Hin  jiaraiilcl     Flattening;  wheedling;;  attlie^ive 

without  use.   tfuHvivill, 
I'A'RASOL,  pii'i-a-solc,  s.  A  small  sort  ut  cauoi>y  ur 

iinibrella  cun'iid  over  tlie  head.  Dici. 
PAKAS.\NA'X1S,  pji-a-sin-ak'sls,   s.    A    coujen- 

licle. 

PARATH'ESIS,  pa-iltli-i'sis,    s.     [Greek,    ^*f«' 

•  with  Tl^MfAl,  to  put.]  A  Fig-iire  in  grammm-, 
where  two  or  more  substantives  are  put  in  tlie  same 
ease;  a^,  "  He  went  to  tlie  country  where  he  was 
born,  (Kr;Miec)  and  died  there,"  In  rhetoricU,  a 
short  hint,  with  a  promise  of  fntnre  enlargement. 
In  printing-,  the  niatter  contained  between  two 
crotchets,  marked  thns  F  j. 

To  PA'RBOIL.  pai-'b6il,v.  a.  [parboniller,  Fr.]  To 
hall"  boil.  Bacun. 

To  PA'RBKEAK,  pii-'brike.v.  n.  [brecker,  Dutch.] 
To  vomit. 

PA'KBREAK,  par'hrike,  s.  [from  the  Verb.]  Vo- 
mit. 

PA'RCEL,  paKslI,  s.  [parcelle,  Fr.  particula,  Lat.]— 
1.  A  siimU  bundle.—^.  A  part  of  the  whole  taken 
separately.— 3.  A  cpmntity  or  mass.  Nervton.—l.  A 
number  of  persons,  in  contempt.— 5.  Any  number  or 
qiiauiitv,  ill  contempt. 

To  PA'RCKL,  pii-'sll,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
divide  into  povtiun^  .yr/i^^/i.— 2.  To  make  up  into  a 
mass.  .Shdks. 

VARCK'XKH,  pilr-sJ'iifir,  s.  [In  common  law.] 
When  one  dies  possessed  ot  an  estate,  and  has  issue 
only  daughters,  or  his  sisters  l)e  his  heirs;  so  that 
lie  lands  descend  to  those  daughter;  or  sisters: 
these  are  called  pairi-ners.  Cojvrl. 

PAHCE'NERY,  par-s4'nSi--i,  ^.  [from  pai-sonier,Fr.] 
A  holding  or  occupying  of  laud  bv  joint  tenants, 
called  coparceners.   Cowl. 

To  PARCH,  pirtsh,  v.  a.  To  burn  slightly  and  supei^ 
fieially.  S/inks. 

To  PARCH,  parish,  v.  n.     To  be  scorched.  S/iaki. 

I'A'RCHMEN'l',  p.\rlsh'iiiJiit,  s.  [parobemin,  Fr. 
per^ami  na,  LatiuJ]  Skins  dresstil  fov  tlie  writer. 
liaroa. 

l'.yRi;H M1:NT-.\IA ICElt,  partsh'ment-mi-kfir,  s. 
[pardiment  and  maker.]  He  who  dresses  parth- 
ment. 

PARD^piird,  ? 

I'.VRDAI.li,  par'diHe,  S''' 

[jiaiihis.  liardalis,  tat-]     The  leopard;  iu  poetry, 
any  of  the  spotltHi  bea-.is.  'SMakx, 

To  PA'RDOX,  pii-'dn,  v.  a.  [pardonnor,  Fr.]— 1. 
'lo  f \cuil:  an  odeiider.  Drijtkn.—2.  'I'o  forpivt  a 
crSnie.  .V«;/  — 5.  To  remit  a  prnaliy.  f>li/iks.—.i. 
furdon  vit,  is  a  word  of  civil  denial,  orslighl  apolo- 
gy. S/)a/i(i. 

PA'RDON,  pi'ii-'dn,  s.  [pardon,  Fr.]— I.  Forgiveness 
of  an  oftt-iider.— 2  Forgiveness  ol  a  crime;  inthd- 
t;eiice.— 3.  Ittmission  of  penalty.— 4.  Forgiveness 
received.  Sout/i,—5  Warrant  of  forgiveness,  or  r.v 
empiionfrom  punishment.  Slinks. 

PA'RDONARLi:,  pa/dn-J-bl,  u.  [par«lonab!e,  Fr.] 
Venial;  excusable.  DnjUeii. 

PA'RnONAULKNESS,  j.Jr'dn-a-l.l.nSs,  s.  [from 
I>ai(lonal)le.]  Vi.'ninlness;  susceptibility  ol  paiS 
don. 

I'A'RUOXAHLY,  pir'dn-a-bli,  ad.  [from  pai-don- 
ahie.]     Venialiy,  excusably.  Drydcn. 

PA'IiUOXKH,  par'dn-fiv.  >.  [from  pardon.J-1.  One 
who  forgives  another.  .Slffer.— 2.  A  iVIlow  that  car- 
ried about  the  pojits's  inoulgvncies,  and  solil  them 
to  such  as  would  imy  them.  Cnvcl. 

To  PARE,  p.^re,  v.  a.'  To  cul  ott'  extrenfiiies  ul  the 
surface;  to  cut  away  by  little  and  little;  to  diminish. 
Hooker. 

PAREGO'RICK,  i>a^4-giiik,  a.    [i»«§»y:fHKtf.] 

Having  the  i>o\ver  in  medicine  to  condurt,  mollify, 

and  assuage.  Vict. 
PAUE'NCHY.MA,  pa.rJn'k^mJ,  s.  [tsJ^O  >'^'^«] 

A   spongy  m-   jiorous   substance;  a   part   through 

which  the  blood  isslniined. 
PARENCHY'MATOUS,  plii-ln-kfui'ina-tfls,  ? 
PARENCHY'MOVS,  p.\r.*n'k4-ina.,  5«' 


[from  parMichyma,]    Relating  to  the  xiarenchyma; 
spong}'.  Greiv. 

PAHK'NK.SIS,  |)a-r§n'i-s!s,  s.  [tirst^awes-ZfO.]  Per- 
suasion. 

PA'RKNT.  pi'rJnt,  s.  [parens,  Latin.]  A  father  or 
mother.  Hnukn: 

PA'RI^NTAGE,  nJi-'rSniidje,  s.  [from  parent.] 
Estraction;  birtn;  condition  witli  respect  to  pa- 
rents. Shakji. 

PARE'NTAL,  pS-rSn'tai,  a.  [from  i>arcnt.]  Becom- 
ing parents;  pertaining  to  parents.  Brmim. 

PARENrA'TI0N,pa-r2n-tA'shfii.,  s.  [from  parento, 
Latin.]  Something  done  or  said  in  honour  of  the 
dead. 

PARE'NTHESIS,  vUlWthk-^h,  s.  [parenthese,  Fr. 
-OTxg*  iV  and  T/9-x^/.]  A  sentenoe  so  included  in 
another  sentence,  as  that  it  may  be  taken  out, 
without  injuring  the  sense  of  that  which  encloses 
it:  being  commonly  marked  thus,  ().  U'ntt.i. 

PARENTHE'TICAL,  par.Jn-///gt'J-kai,  a.  [from 
paj'cnthesis.]    Pertainitig  to  a  parenthesis. 

FA'RER,  pi'rftr,  s.  [from  pan.]  An  instrument  to 
cut  away  the  suifacc.  Tusser. 

PA'RERGY,  pVrflr-jJ,  s.  [tr^/)«.  and  «?>«.] 
Something  unimportant;  something  done  by  the  by. 

.  Uroivn. 

PA'RGE  T.  pir'jSt,  s.  Plaster  laid  upon  roofs  of 
ipoms.  H'oodwnrd. 

To  PA'RGE  r,  pir'jgt,  v.  a.  [liom  the  nonn.]  To 
jdjister;  to  cover  with  plaster.  Cuvenimeiit  of  the 
Tongue. 

PV'RGF:TER,par'j§t-flr,  s.  [from  parget.]  A  plas, 
teivr.  / 

l'ARHE'LION,pii--h4'l4-&n,  s.  [trap*  and >iW«] 
A  mock  sun,  Boii/c.  a 

PARl'KrAL.p4.ri'^tSl,a.  [from  parils.  La'-]  Con- 
stituting the  sides  or  walls.  Shfirfj. 

PAHI'ETARY,  pd-rii-tir-i.  ?.  [parietaire,  French; 
paries,  Lat.]     An  herb.  Ahiinvorth. 

PA'RING,pi'r?ng,  s.  [from  pare.]  That  which  is 
pared  off  any  thing;  the  rind.  Pope. 

PA'RIS,  pai-'r?s,  s.     An  herb.  Aiimworth. 

PA'KISH,  par'r?sh,  s.  [i)arochia,  low  Lat.  parroisse, 
Fr,  •flfsteuxw.J  The  particular' charge  of  a  secu- 
lar priest.  Our  realm  was  ilivided  into  parishes  by 
Ifonorius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year 
o!  our  l.ord  636.  Cowel. 

PA'RISH,  pai-'rish,  a.— 1.  B'-longing  to  the  Jiarish; 
ha\ii)g  the  care  of  the  parish.  Aijliffc.—i.  Main- 
luiiied  by  the  parish.  Gai; 

PARI'SHIONER,  pArish'Jiii-fir,  s.  [paroissieii,  Fr. 
from  parish.]     One  that  bi  longs  to  the  parish. 

I'A'RI  rOK,p.ilr'r4-tftr.  s.  [for  apparitor.]  A  beadle; 
i!  siimmoner  of  the  courts  of  civil  law.  Drydeii. 

PA'RITY,  p4r'r4-ti,  s.  [parile,  Fr.  parila's,  Latin.] 
E(;nalit.\;  resemblance.  H(dl. 

PARK,  p4rk,s.  [peappuc,Sa\.]  A  piece  of  ground 
enclosi'd  anil  stored  with  wild  twasts  of  chase, 
which  a  man  maylmvohv  prescription  of  the  king's 
grant.  Cotet'l, 

To  PARK,pJrk,  v.  a.  [from  the  nonn.]  To  enclose 
as  in  a  park.  S/itiks. 

PA'RKF.R,  pdrk'flr,  s.  [from  park.]  A  park 
keipir. 

PA'RKLEAVES,  pilrk'livij,  s.  An  herb.  Aiiis- 
teorll:. 

PARLE,  pJrl,  s.  [from  parler,  Fr.]  Convei-sation; 
talk;  oral  tiraty.  Daniel. 

To  PARLE,  pilrl.  v.  a.  [fi-om  the  noun.]  To  con- 
verse. Slinks. 

To  PA'RLEY,  pir'lJ,  v.  a.  [from  parlor.  Fr.]  I'o 
treat  by  wonl  of  innutli;  to  talk;  to  discuss  any 
thing  orall)-.  Broome. 

PA'RLKY,  ^);ir'l*,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Oral  treaty; 
talk;  cont^'ivnce;  discussion  bv  word  of  mouth. 
P;/or. 

PA'RLIAMKNT,  pir'li-inSnt, s.  [parliamentum,  low 
Lat.]  The  .'issembly  ol  the  king  and  three  estaus 
of  the  realm;  namely,  the  loitls  spiritual,  the  loi-ds 
leini>oral,  aiul  commons;  which  assembly  or  court 
is,  of' all  otlu'ni,th.e  higlu'st,  and  of  greatest  antlio- 
rity.  Coivel. 
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Kile,  liv.  (ill,  t11f,-m4,  niitj— l>lii>-,  plir.- 


I'ARLIAMK.'NTARY,    |iar-'c-in§ii'ta-r^.    a.    [from 
pailiaincnt.]     Enacted  by  parliamenl;  siiitiup  the. 
parliament;  pertainiiipto  |>:ii-liainpnl.  Bacon. 
PA'RLOUR,    pSi'lftr,   s.    [i.ailo^r,    ».    paiUtorio, 
Italian.]—!.  A  room  in  monasteries,  >\'hi.  re  tlit  reli- 
gious meet  and  converge.— 2.  A  rrioni  in  houses  on 
the  first  floor,  ele'ramly  I'liriiished  for  i-eccplion  or 
entertainme)u.  SJiejUkT. 
PA'RLOUS,  p.^i'las.  H.  Keen;  sjVijghtly;  wagx*"''' 
PA'RLOUSNESS,   par'l&s-njs,    s.    [from   parlous.] 

C^iiickni  ss;  keenne«  of  temper.  ■ 
PAKM.\-CITTY,  piwiiil-sit'itS  s. '  CoVniptedly  lor 

spernui-ceti.  Ainnvovt.'i.  ' 

PA'RNEI.,  pir'iiif;  s.  [the  diniiuutiveof  patrofiiella.] 

A  punk;  a  slut.  Obsolrte.  , 

PARCCHIAL,  p*-ro'k4-5l,  a.  [pavochlalis.  from 
jMroeliia,  low  Latin.]  BtJonj^ug  to  a  parish.  At- 
leihury,  .       ,  " 

PA'RODY,  pIr'ri-dJ,  s.  *  [liar  die,  Pr.  'rp-Xf,ctJ  la.'] 
A  kintl  ot"  «  riting.in  \v1iicii  tt.e  words  of  an  aiitlior 
or  his  thoiijjhts  are  taken,  and  by  a  slight  change 
adapted  to  some  new  pnvjose.  Po' e. 
Ta  PA'RODY,  p4i-'rfwi4,  v.  a.  [parodiei;.  Fr.  from  pa- 
rody.] To  copy  by  way  ol  jiuvody.  Popr. 
PARO'NY.MOUS,  pir-dn'ni-mfis,  a.   [tir?§a-vy,«5?.] 

Resembling  another  word.  Wrttlx.   '     '    • 
PA'ROLK,  pa-role',  s.  Lparole,  I'r.]     AVord  !j;i»-en  as 

an  assurance.  Clettvelnnd' 
PAROLE,  pi'role,  a.  [from  the  noun.]     r>y  woit!  ct 

mouth.  Blnrkatotir. 
PARONOMA'SIA.  pir-o-ni-wii'zliM,   s.    It^n- 
vsMsfcri*  3       -^  rhetorical  tigui-e,  in  which,  bv  the 
change  of  a  letter  or   s)  liable,  several  tlMtips  are 
alluded  to.   OW. 
PA'ROQUE'I".  pir'o-kw.?t,  s.    [panoqiiet,  or  perro- 

quet,  Kr.1*  .V  small  species  of  parrot.  Grew. 
PARONY'CIIIA,   pii^6-nl'ke-l,  s.    ['Cf:'^^^;^^^.] 
A  preternatural  swelling  or  sore  under  tie  root  of 
the  nail  in  out's  finajer;  a  whitlow. 
PARO'TID,  pit-rot'iid,  a.  [-n^^'eW'f]    Salivary;  so 

uamefl  because  near  the  ears.  t;/-ew'. 
P.VROTIS,  pJ-ro'lls,  s.    [r-icT?/.;.]     A   tunioar  in 
the  glandulestliehind  and  about  the  ears,  generally 
call.d   the  emunct(U-i  s   of  the   brain;  though,  in- 
<h-ed,  they  are  the  externa!  fountains  of  the  saliva 
of  the  moiiih.  Hlxci:,/!?!. 
PA'ROXYSM.    pSr'rok-si/.m.    s.      [■Vipc'cva-fxcc.'] 
A  (it;  periodical  exaeevixitiou  ol  a  d'is;  ase.  Harvcij. 
PA'llRIClDE,  pai-'re-.slile,  s.  [parriei<;  i.  Latin.]—!. 
One  who    destroys    his    father.      .W./Ay.— 2.    One 
who    destrovs  or  invades  any  to  whom  he  owes 
particular  reverence.— 3.  The  murtler  of  a  father; 
nmrder  ol'  one  to  whom  rt  vi-renct^  is  due.  Dvijiieu. 
I'ARRIcrnAL,  pir-ri-sl'dJl.  7  „ 

PARRIcrniOLS,  pir-ri-sl.l'yfls   5 

[fi-om  parricida,  Lat.]  Relating  to  parricide;  coni- 
miltinir  parriciile. 
PA'RROr,  jiarVat,  s.  [perroqu.  t,  French.]  A  parti- 
coloured bird  of  the  siwcies  of  the  hooked  bill,  re- 
markable for  the  e.\act  imitation  of  the  human 
voice.  Dniden. 
PA'RRO  1-FISH,  pir'rat-fl»h,  s.  A  fish  of  the  paci- 

fick  ocean.  Cnuk  mid  King's  Vutjages. 
To  PA'RRY,  pai-'ri,  v.   n.  [parer,  Fr.]     To  J)iit  by 

thrusts;  to  fence.   l.Ocki:  * 

To  PARSE,  pSrse.  v.  a.  [1  rom  pars,  Lat.]  To  resolve 
a  sentence  under  the  elements  or  parts  of  speech. 
Asriunn. 
PAUSI.MO'NIOUS,  pi^rsc-uio'ni-fts,  a.  [from  parsi- 
mony.]    Covttoes;  fruBfal;  sparing.  Ailithon. 
PARSLMO'NfOUSLY,  pir-si-mo'uj-fls-li,  I'd.  [from 

parsimonious.1     Frugally;  sparingly.  Swift. 
PARSlMO'NIOUSJiESS,    pir-sj-m6'n4-fts-n5s,      s. 
[from  parsimu)iious.]     A  disposition  to  spare  and 
save. 
PA'RSIMONY,  piir'si-nifin-i,  s.   [parsimonia,  Lat.] 

Frugality;  covetousness;  niggardliness. 
PA'RSLEY,  pjrs'li,  s.  [persli,  Welch.]     A  plant. 
PA'RSNIT,  p^rs'nlp,  s.  [pasiiuaca,  Latii.]  A  plant. 
PA'RSON,  jiiir'sn,  s.   [parochianus,  Lat.]— 1.  The 
priest  of  a  i>arisli;    one   that    has    a    parochial 
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utergs- 

man.  S.'uiks,~3.  It  is  a-jiplieil  to  the  leach.-i'*  ortl.e 
Presbyterians.  •-   •". 

PA'RSOXAGE,  )iir'sn-i|e,s..[froitt  pai-son.]— l*The 
iK-nefice  of  a  Barisb.  jihlimtn. — 2.  The  house  a)>- 
propriated  to  tlie  rusideuce  of  the  pai-soii.  Cwrmji 
PART,  ]iii-t.  s.  rp„r^.  Lat  ]— 1.  Somethini*  less  than 
the  whole;  a  portion;  a  fjuautity  taken  from  a  lai-ger 
qnantitj-.  Knol!e<t.—2,  M:  nib'er.  Locke.— i.  That 
which,  in  division,  fulls  to  each. — 4.  Particular  dt"^- 
tinct  siV'cies. — 5.  Share;  concern.  Pojte.—d.  Si<le; 
jiariy.  Driniel.—l.  Somethlni;  relaiiiig  or  belong- 
ing. Sltak.i.—%.  Ingredient  in  a  mingled  mass  —9. 
Particular  ofTlce  or  character.  Brro/;.— 10.  Charac- 
ter apjiropriated  ill  a  play.  .WfiA-.v.— II.  Husiness; 
duty.  Iimun.—12.  Action;  conduit,  .^hiiks.—l"^. 
Proportional  qnantitj :  four  parts  if  tapper  Id  one  if 
tiii.—i-i.  Relation;  reciprocal.  Ti7/"'jon.— IS.  /'« 
f;ood  part;  in  iil  part;  as  wi-ll  dom-;  as  ill  dnii  . 
iioukcr.—lH.  [In  the  pinrai.]  Qualities;  po^xis; 
liicidties.  Sidney.~\l.  [In  the  plural.]  (Quarters; 
regions;  districts.  Sidueij. 

PART,  part,  ad.    Partly;  in  some  measure. 

To  PART,  part,  v.  a.— I.  'S"o  divide;  to  shave;  to  dis- 
uibute.  A'**.— 2.  To  separate;  to  disnniie.  Drydim. 
—3.  To  br<  ak  into  pieces.  Lci'.— 4.  To  keep  asun- 
deiC  S/iijks.—S,  To  .separate  comb-iliiias.  .9A(iA«.— 0. 
To  sctern.  Prior. 

T'l  PAll  1",  pSrt,  v.  n.— 1.  'lo  be  separated.  Urydcii, 
—2.  'I'o  take  farewell.  .Shaks.—3.  To  have  share. 
UuiiJi.—A.  [Partir,  Frenc!;.]  To  go  awaj ;  l->  s.  t 
otu.— 5.  'i«  PARTii(^'..  To  quit;  to  resign;  to  Uise. 
'Pfiylor. 

PA^RTABLE,  pirt'-J-bl,  a.  [from  pjirt.]  Divi.;idt; 
such  as  may  be  parti  d.  Cai)uJcn. 

I'A'RTAGE.'  iiirt'tidje,  s.  [jiaitage,  Fr.]  Divi.sloii; 
acf  of  sharing  or  i:.:riing.  Lorkt. 

To  PARTA'KE,  p3r-<akc',  v.  n.  Pretecite.  pSrtool.; 
Ijuriicijile  passive,  partakeii.  [pari  and  take.]— ;• 
■f  ()  have  share  of  any  thing;  to  take  share  wuh. 
/.w/;t'.— 2.  To  participate;  to  have  something 
*ir  the  property,  nature,  or  righi.  Daiuu. — ■•• 
"To  be  admitted  to;  not  to  be  excluded.— 4.  Son)c- 
times  with  m  b^  fore  the  thing  partaken  of.  /.of*f. 
— .■!.  To  combine;  to  enter  into  soint  design. 

To  PARTA'KE,  pSi^like',  v.  a  —J.  To  sJiarC;  to 
have  part  in.  Milton  —2.  To  adu.ll  to  pafji  '<>  ex- 
tend participation.  S'jenstr. 

PARIW'KER,  i>4i--ta'kfir,  s.  [from  partai.e.]— 1. 
A  partner  in  poss  ssions;  a  sharer  of  any  thing;  an 
asEOcidte  wiUi.  Hooker.— 2.  Soipelimcs  with  tii  be- 
fore I  he  thing  paitakii;.  S/iak^.—S.  AccoinpllcL; 
associate.    I'sahiu. 

PA'RTER,  pJri'fir,  s.  [from  part.]  One  that  Jiarts 
or  separates.  Sfdney. 

PA'R'IERRE,  p^r-tire',  s.  [parlen-e,  Kr.l  A  levtl 
divivion  of  ground.  MiUei:  *" 

[  PARTHF.'NIAU,  par-'/'J'ni-Sd.  s.  ffroni  wv|rt>cvc<:, 
Greek.]  A  poem  in  honour  of  a  virgin.  Ilarriiif;- 
ton, 

PA'HTIAL,  par'shil,  a.  [partial,  Fr.]— 1.  IncJine<I 
antecedently  to  favoHV  one  party  in  a  cause,  or  one 
sidc  of  the  question,  more  than  the  other,  Mal.—  -2. 
Inclined  to  frvour  without  reason.  Lockf.—3,  Af- 
fecting only  one  part;  sid)sistiug  only  in  a  pan; 
not  univi-rsal.   BiintKt. 

PARITA'LrPY,  par-sh4-4l'lJ-t^,  s.  tpartialiiA,  Kr. 
fitmi  partial.]  Unequal  stale  ot  the  judgment  and 
favour  of  one  above  the  other.  Spcuicr. 

To  PARIIALI'ZE,  jjAi--sh4l-lze',  v.  a.  [pariia- 
lixer,  Fr.  froui  partiafT  ''"  '••a'^*'  par''"'-  S/ink.r. 

PA'HTIALLY,  pji-'shai.lft.  «d.  [from  partial.]—!. 
With  unjust  favour  or  dislike.— 2.  In  part;  not  to- 
tallv.  Ru/;cr.t. 

PARriBl'LrrY,pilr-t4.bll'l4-t4,  s.  [fi-oni  partible.] 
Uivisibilitv;  separability. 

PA'RriBLE,  pii^'t^-bl.  a.  [from  part.]  Divisible; 
separable.  Digtiy, 

PARTI'CIPARLE,  p^r-tis'si-pa-bl,  a.  [from  partici- 
pate.]    Such  as  m;iy  b.-  share<l  or  partaken. 

PARTl'CTPAN'l".  pai-tls's4-p4nt,  a.  [particilKUit, 
Fr.  from  participate]  Sharing;  having  share  or 
part.  Bncon.  „     ,     ,     .  r       ■  ■ 

To  PARTl'CTPATE,  pii>tts'si-pate,  v.  n.   Lpartin- 
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pio.  Iriit.]— 1.  To  paitake;to  have  shuiv-  SImki.— 
i,  WiUi  "f.  Hai/icaid.—Z.  With  />i.  Milton.—*.  To 
■h;ivc  pari  of  more  things  tliau  one.'/'roi'.y  i)articii)afc 
of  btnst  and  /ish.  Vcuhum.—S.  To  have  jtart  of 
somrthinK  C'jnnnon  « itii  xnother.  Bnroti. 
V'o  PARlTCIPATK,j)ir-tis'ii-pitc,  v.  a.     Topai- 

faUt'l  to  leeeife  imrt  of;  h>  i>))ai«.  Hnnkri; 

PARTICIPA'TION,  pJl•-t'^s-^-lliV'sllfll^  s.   Lpaitici- 

patioii,  Fn  null,  from  partici|KHt'.]— 1.  'l  lie  state  of 

sliarin);  s<iiiietliiiig'  in   ooiiimo::.    Hookt;r.—2.  Tin* 

act  or  state  of  partaking  or  liitving  part  of  soiiie- 

ihiiig.  SlUUngJ!ci-t.—3.  Uislribmion;  division  into 

"sliai-es..  Riilfij^h. 

I'AHTICI'PIAL,    i)ii-tJ-slp'ii-3l,   a.    [participialis, 

Lit.]     Having  the  nature  o   a  participle. 
rARTICT'PIAl,LY,    jiar-l^sip'iii-il-A,    ad.     [froiu 
]iarri(:iple.3     In   the  sense  or  manner  of  a  parti- 
ciple. 
I'A'KTICIl'I.K,  p5r't4-s!p-pl,  s.  [particijiiiiin.  Lat.] 
—1.  A  vord  partaking   at  once  tlie  qualities  ot  a 
noun  and  verb.  CtoAn— 2.  Any  thing  th;>t  partici- 
pates of  dirterent  thiiijjs.  baroti. 
PA'KTICLIi,  pii-'ii-kl,  s.   [particnle,  French,  par- 
ticnla,  Latin.j — 1.  Any  small  portion  of  a  greater 
substance. — 2.    A    word     iinvaritd    by    iniie.xioii- 
Uookai: 
PAKITCULAR.    pir-tik'i-ifii-,     a.      [particuher, 
Freiich.]— 1.  Helaiing  to  single  persons;  not  gene- 
ral.— 2.  Individual;   one   distinct  from  others.— 3. 
Singular;   noting    properties    or   things  peculiar: 
/if  /.nd  uolhiug  particular  (;i   lih   rumJucr.  Bacoit, 
— i.    Alitiilivc    to    things    single    and    distinct. 
—5.  Siiu'le;  not  general. — 6.   Odd;    having  some- 
thing   llui    eminently    distinguishes    liiui    from 
others. 
l-ARilCULAIl.  pai-ilk'6-lflr,  s.— 1.  A   siimle   in- 
stuiici-;   a  single  point.  Suulh.—!^  Individual;  pri- 
mal,    person.      L'Eshungi:—:i.     Private     inter,  st. 
Hvokn:  Sliaks.—*.  Private   character;  single  sdf. 
state  of  an   individual.  Shaks.—S.  A  minute  detail 
of   things  singly  eiiiiiiuratid.  Aijliffi: — o.  Distinct 
account;  not  general  reeitul.  Drmltii. 
PAKTICUL.VKl'XY, pir-lik-kA-lL-A-ti, s.  [particu- 
tariii?.  Fr.  from  particular.]—!.  Distinct  notice  or 
enumeration;  not  general  assertion;  Ai:ti\\.  Sidney. 
—2.   Siiiglem  ss;    iodiriduulity.     Hooker.— Z.  Petty 
ac.ount;  private  iu'-iiteiit.  Ad:lison. — 4.  Something 
heh.n^ing  to  •  iiigle  persons.— 5.  Something  pecu- 
liar; singularit\.  Addisnit. 
To  PARTICULARIZE,    pa,-tik'k&-ia-rlze,    v.   a. 
rpartitnilarisrr,  Fr.]  'I  o  ni  utiun  disliiu(!\;  to  de- 
tail" tosh'W  niinuti'lv.  Atlrrhury. 
PAH'ITCULAHLY,  par-tlk'k/i-lftr.lj.ad.  [from  iwr- 
tieular  ]— 1.  DisihiC'h;  singly;  not  universally.— 2. 
ill  an  cxtraoi-diiiarv  (iegn-o.  Drydeti. 
VV,  PARirei  r.ATK,    par-lik'J;A.|ite,  >■.  a.   [from 

parliciilar.]     I'o  make  menciijii  singl).  Camden. 
I'A'miSAN.   [.JkiMi-'ft:,,    s.  Tp- r  isaii,    Fi.J— I.   A 
.  Kind  of    I'ike   r,r  hallxrd.  Shckj—'i.  [from  parti, 
Fi-.^An  adhereiit  to  a  faction.    Additon^ — 3.  The 
comnittiidei' of  a  party- •!■  .\  eommaniler's  k"ading 
staff  Aininvjtfi' 
P.MlTi'lTON,  p:ii-llsh'6n,  s.   [partition,  Fr.  parli- 
lio,  Lat.]— 1.  The  net  ol'  dividing;  a  stale  of  lieuig 
ilivide<'.    S/iffks.~2.  Division;   separation;  diitinc- 
li  .n.  Il-iokn.—:..  P.irt  divided  from  the  rest;  sepa- 
vn'e   jiart.— 4.   That  by    winch  difti  r  iit  parts  are 
M-paraiid.    W'.'/ffri-.- '.    Pan   uhire   si  par.ition   is 
nii'd".  hrydctt. 
T'A'KTITIVE,  pir'ti-tiv,  t,    [A  term  in  grammar 

IWim  part'tio.  Lat]     DislAiitive.  L'tly, 
J'A'R  llllVKLY,  pj»'t4(lfl4,  ad.    In  a  imrliiive 

way.  Liliii. 
Til  PAHTI'  I'lO.V,  par-tlsh'i^n,  v.  a.    To  di>i.le  into 

di'.tiiiet  parts.  Brirou.  \ 

PA'M  TLKI",  pari'lii.   s.     .K  name  given  tu  a  hi  n; 

ilie   urigimil  sigiiihcatioii    b.int;   a   riilf  or  h.in<l. 

v'KTLY,  piirt'lj,  ml.  [from  pnrt.]     In   loine  iiica- 

^'ln•;  in  some d<  (tret.  Addi.imi. 

r.N'RTNKK.  pin'njir,  s.  i'fiMiii  p^rt.]— I.  Patiakrr; 

•.liawr:  one  v.  ho  ha<  part  in  any  thin".  Mi'unt.—2. 

le  whi;  d:<-ici  •■  wi  li  iint.'lM  i-.  .*■'.   <   .  «  t 


Tu  P  AT  J'NKR,  pa.t'n&v,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J  To 

join;  I  .  associate  witti  akpartiur.  S/iaki. 
PA'UT    EKSHIP.   p:irt'n(li-KliJp,    s.    [fiom    part- 
ner.]—!.   Joint   interest    or   pro|K'rty>    DnjUen.— 
2.  The  union  ol  two  or  more  in  the  same  trade. 
L'F..slran^i; 
PARIO'OK,  par-ioftk'.    Preterite  of  partake. 
P.\'Kni!D<;K,  pAi'trlflje,   s.    [pertiis,  Welsh.]     A 

bird  of  ifamc.  .Saiiiiii:!. 
PARfU'HlENT.'par-i/i'ii-Jm,  a.  [parturiens.  Lat.] 

AlHjiif  lo  bring  forth. 
PAin  IHI'TION,    par-tshii-ilsh'ftn.  s.    [from  jmr- 
turio,  Latin.]    The  state  of  being  about  to  bring 
forth.  ,. 

PA'RTY,  yir'ti,  s.  ri«r*'*i  Fr.]-1.  A  number  of 
persons  eonfcdii-.  ted  by  similarity  of  designs  or 
ojiinious  in  .op()ositioii  ti)  others.  Lockv.—2.  One  of 
two  litigants.  S/iaki:~9,  Oi\ii  uoncerned  in  any 
affair.  S/i(ik:i.—4,  Persons  engaged  against  each 
other.  Drydiii.—S.  Cause;  side.  Dnjia-ii.—a.  A 
seiect  asseiiibh-.  Tupe.-l.  I'artieular  jierson;  a 
person  distinct  from,  or  op])ose<l  to,anotlier.  Taulor, 
—8.  A  di'taehmei'.t  of  soldiers. 
PA'Rl'Y-COLOURKD,  pai^t^kai-Ifird,  a.  [party 
and  coloured.]  Having  iliversilv  of  colours. 
J>y/drii. 
PA'RTy-.ll'IiY,  pir'tJ-ji'.-ri,  s.    [Ih  law.]    A  jury 

ill  foiiie  tii.'ils  haft"  foreigners  and  half  native  s. 
PA'KTV-MA.V,  pdi-'i^ii.an,  s.  [party  and  man.]    A 

factious  pi  i-soi:;.an  aheltorol  a  party. 
PA'R1"Y-WALL,  pJr't4-wAl,    s.    [party  and  wall.] 

Wall  that  sephrjtes  one  house  (roni  the  next. 
PA'KVIS,  pSr'\  is,  s.  [Ii-ench.]     A  ctiiireh  or  church- 

porch.  Bailey. 
PA'R\T  i  UDK,  i>ii'-ve-tiide,s.  [from  parvus,  Latin.] 

Littleness;  nituuteiHss.  Glanvilir. 
PA'RVI'l'Y,  pii-'vi-te.  s.  [Jrtim  parvus,  Lat.]  Little- 
ness; niiinitentss.  Riiu. 
TAS,  pis,  s.  [Fr.]    Pacedence;  right  of  going  forv 

most.  Arliiii hnut, 
PA'SCHAL.    pis'k3l,  a.   [pascal,   Fr.]— 1.   Relating 

to  the  Passover.— 2.  Relating  to  Easter. 
PASH,  pish,  s.  [na/.,  .Spanish.]  A  head.  Shaka. 
7'o  PAbH,pisb,  v.  a.    [persseii,  Dutch.]     To  strike; 

to  crush.  Diydc:. 
PA'bQUI>FLOWEIi;   pask'fl6i-ir,    s.    [pulsatilla, 

Lat.]     A  pl.iiit. 
PA'.SqUIL,p4s'kw11,  -) 

PA'b(<UIN,  pis'kwin,  ).  s. 

PA'oQUINADE,  pis-kwin^de,  J 
[f'l-om  pas<|iiiiio,  a  statue  at  Rome,  to  which  they 
afli<  any  bimpooii.]  A  lampoon.  iloT.el. 
To  PASS.' pa  ,v.  n.  [passer,  Fr.]— 1.  To  go;  to  move 
from  one  place  toanoilier;  to  be  prbgj'sdve.  Slioks, 
—2.  I'll  go  forcibli ;  to  make  w'»y:  Af  passed  f/iroi/g/i 
till-  iinlrs.  Diydcn.—S.  'Jo  make  a  transition  from  " 
one  thing  lo  aiioilu'r.  Temple.— A.  To  vanish;  to  lie 
lo<.t:  .lOon  pusses  t he J'rugiiinie  nj'tlie  inorfiitr^,  Ury- 
den. — i,  'o  go  away  auccessivel) ;  many  tl:niiyi,;s 
pnss(<l  nihil  iriu'i.  Loike-fS,  lo  Ik-  at  an  end;  to 
be  ovi  r:  I'lr  filiasuie  of  life  it  past.  f)iyden.—'.  'I'o 
die;  to  puss  li»m  the  present  life  to  iiiiother  slnte. 
Slinks.— S.  >H  he  changed  by  a-gular  gnuiatiuir. 
Iinirx  \m-isfroi.i  lilarktog:ey,  Arbhtlinol. — O.Togo 
lieyniid  bounds-  Oljsnleie.  Shnkt.—vt.  To  In.  in 
any  state:  ive  .iiiiyi  puss  l/iroi  g/i  /jle.ijitre iin'l /ti!n. 
Kxrkiel.— II.  To  In-  enacted.  C'lwrndrin.—\i.'\\,  be 
eff.  ctiil:  Biex  si:  Ihin  nns  hroiighl  to  itasinrljully. 
Hookir,— I',  lo  gain  I'cejition;  to  hriome  cii.f 
n  lit:  Lie  ntuiy  passed  ivat  miuiiig  wur  meii.—l/), 
lo  be  pr.K-tised  arifully  or  suecessfullj :  the  fraud 
piLssed  './'uii  liiiii.—1'i.  'I'll  he  n'gardeil  as  gtiod  or 
dl:  t/ir  liiiif  \<a<v  il  fur  good  villi  i'omi;  fir  ill  ii'i:! 
others.  Atiirtii!ri;.—^6.  'lo  occur;  to  be  l^llIsacll^l; 
buameis  p-.i»ies  smoothly  among  aki fid  men.  lyatfi. 
—17.  To  be  jieriiiiited:  7<r  mint  not  let  t/ii,-  p:is 
without  icViiKiV'.— iS.To  heed;  to  ngan!.  i/toAv- 
IP.  To  det  riiiiiie  fini.ll\;  to  judge  cap.:.:l'y:  I/' 
jury  passed  n/mi  him.  Sfmkit.—2X).  'I"o  be  supremely 
excellent.  Obsoleii.— 31.  To  thrust;  to  make  a  push 
in  fencing.- 22.  To  omit  to  play.  Trior. —  '3.  'l"o 
(fo  tUro'i^n*  '''e  :ilimeiitar)-  duct.  Arlnithno'  —Zi. 
To  be  ill  a  tcili-inbli'  si.ite:  '/.(    mtiii  '■  i  ni-il  vHon^i' 
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Fite,  1'  it.  niJJ,  iaf"«i,  mJt;— pine,  vln;— 


to    pass,     thmig.'i  not     rich.    U  Est  range.— ii.   To 
PASS  mcay.    To  be  losn  to  glWf  off.  Locke.— 26. 
To  PASS  nu-ui/.    To  vanish. 
To  PASS,  pSs,  V.  a.— 1.  To  go  beyond.  Hayrvard.- 

2.  To  go  through;  ;is,  tlu-  horse  passed  t/ie  river.— 

3.  To  spend;  to  live  through.  Collier,— A.  To  in)- 
partfo  an)  thing  the  power  of  moving.  Derham. 
—5.  To  eavr)-  hastily.  Aililison.—6.  to  transfer 
to  anotlier  proprietor.  Herb.— 7.  To  strain;  to  irer- 
tolate.  Bacon.— S.  To  vent;  to  let  out.  Hafts.— 9. 
To  inter  ceremoniously;  /le  passed  a  compliment. 
Clarendotu—W.  To  utter  solemnly;  he  passed  /(w 

7jiort.'.    L'Estrange 11.  To  transmit.   Clarcnrloit. 

—12.  To  put  an  end  to.  Shaks.—\3.  To  surpass; 
to  excel.  Ezekiel.— 14.  To  omit;  to  neglect. 
Shaks.—lS.  To  transcend:  to  transgress.  Burnet — 
16.  To  admit;  to  allow.  2.  Kings.— 17.  To  enact  a 
law.  Siei ft.— 18.  To  impose  fraudulently;  bar!  mo- 
ney was'  passed  (#»  the  trathrs.  Drydtn,— 19.  To 
practise  artfully;  to  make  succeed.  VEslrniige.— 
—20.  To  send  from  one  place  to  another.— 21.  To 
PASS  mvau.  To  spend;  to  waste.  Eccltis.—22. 
To  PASS  bt/.  To  excuse;  to  forgive.  Tillot.ioju— 
23.  To  PASS  hi.  To  neglect;  to  disregard.  Bonn. 
—24.  To  PASS  over.  To  omit;  to  let  go  unre- 
garded.    Drydni. 

PASS,  pas.  s.  tfrom  the  verb.]— 1.  A  narrow  en- 
trance; an  avenue.  Shaks.—i.  Passage;  road. 
Ra!eif;h.—3.  A  permission  to  go  or  come  any 
wliere.- 4.  An  order  by  which  vagrants  or  impotent 
persons  are  sent  to  their  place  of  abode.— 5.  Push; 
thrust  in  fencing.  Shaks.—6.  State;  condition. 
Sidney. 

PA'SSAP,LE,  pSs'si-hl,  a.  [passable,  Fr.  from  pass.] 
—1.  Possible  to  be  passed  or  travelled  through  or 
over.- 2.  Supportable;  tolerable;  allowable.  Shaks. 
—3.  Cajiable  of  admission  or  reception.  Collier.— 4. 
Poi)u!ar;  well  received.  Bacon. 

PASSA'DO,  pis-sa'do,  s.  [Italian.]  A  J>ush;  a 
thrust. 

PA'SSAGE,  p4s'sidje.  s.  [passage,  French.]—!.  Act 
of  passin?;  travel;  course;  journey.  Raleigh.— 2. 
Roail;  wav.  South.— 3.  Entrance  or  exit;  liberty 
to  pass,  .sinks.— i.  The  state  of  decay.  Shaks.— 5. 
Intdlectual  admittance;  mental  acceptance.  Dig- 
by.— 6.  Oceunence;  hai>.  Shaks.r-7.  Unsettled 
state,  Temf'lc.-^.  Incidtnt;  transaction.  Jfa;/- 
rcard.—^.  Managcnieni;  conduct.  Davies.—lO. 
[ICndiTOt,  Fr.T  Part  of  a  book;  single  i>lacc  i"  a 
wi'itincr.  Addiso!:. 

PiV'SSED,  p5st.  Prettrite  and  participle  ol 
,'in<s. 

.i'A'S.SENGKI<,pas'.in-ji^v,  s.  [passager,  Fr.]— I.  A 
traveller-  one  who  is  ujmn  the  road;  a  wayfaivr, 
S.'>ensrr.—2.  Om:  who  hires  in  any  vehicle  the 
libmv  of  travelling,    i-'klncy. 

PA'SSRXGER  fnlrnn.  )>as'sln-.jfi",  s.  A  kind  of 
migratorv  hawk.     Ain.morth. 

PA'SSER,j>as'-fir,  s.  [from  pass.]  One  who  passes; 
one  that  is  upon  the  road.     Careiv. 

PASSfBl'MTY,  p-j6-?4-!>lrii-t*,  s.  [passibilite,  Fr. 
from  passible.]  Quality  of  receiving  impression* 
.  from  cNtirnai agents.     IJakeicill. 

PA'.SSIBLF,,  pis'si-bl,  a.  [passible,  Fr,  i)assibilis, 
I-af.]  Susceptible  of  impressions  from  extenuil 
ai;'iirs.    Hooker. 

PA'SSIHLENESS,  i)5s'se-l)l-n5s  s.  [from  passibU.] 
Quality  of.  receiving  impn-ssions  iifpni  extemal 
aircnts.     Brernvood. 

PA'.SSIKG.  pisMng,  panicipal  a,  [from  pass.]— 1. 
Supreme;  surpassing  oil.ers;  eminent,  Fairfax.— 
2.  It  is  used  advpri>i«lly  to  enforce  the  meaning 
of  aticithtr  word.  Exceeding;  as,  (lassitig  fair. 
Shaks. 

PA'SS1\(;RKI,I.,  pis's?iig-bJl,  s.  [passing  anil  l>ell.] 
'J"he  bell  which  rings  at  the  hour  of  departure,  to 
obtain  prayriH  fin- tin  p.issiiig  soul:  it  is  often  used 
for  till'  hell  which  riiiu;s  immediately  iifter  death. 
Diiniel. 

PA'SSION.pish'fln,  «.  fpasiion,  Fr.  passio,  Lat.] 
—1,  Any  elli-ct  caused  by  external  agency.  Locke. 
—2.  Violent  commc>ti"n  of.  the  mind.  M>tion.—3. 
Anger,  IVatts.— 4.  Zv!i\]ardonr.  Addison.— 5,  Loyt. 
Dn/det,  — S    F.nccru'  ss.  Sutiff.~7.   Empliatically, 


the  last  sufiei-iiig  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  WorJtl. 
Ads,  .  ■ 

To  PA'SSION,  pish'ftn,  v.  n.  [passioner,  French, 
tVoip  the  nouit.]  To  be  extremely;  agitated; 
to  express  great  commotion  of  mind.  Obso- 
lete. 

PA'SSION-FLOWER,  p4sli'in-fl6i-ar,  s.  [grana- 
dilia,  Lat.]  A  plant, 

PA'SSIOX-WEEK,  pish'^u-w^Jk',  s;  The  week 
immediately  preceding  Eastti.  named  in  comme- 
moration of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion, 

PA'SSIONATE,  pish'ttn-nit,  a.  [passionnt,  Fr.] 
—1.  Move<l  by  passion;  causing  or  expressing  great 
commotion  of  mind.  Clarcndon.—i.  Easily  moved 
to  anger.    Prior. 

To  PA'SSIONATE.  i)ash'fin-nat.  v.  a.  [from  pas- 
sion.] An  old  word.— 1.  To  affect  with  passion. 
Spenser. — 2.  To  express  passionatelv.  Shaks,  . 

PA'SSIONA TELY,  pash'&n-ntt-li,  'ad.  [Irom  passi- 
onate.]—1.  With  passion;  with  desire,  love  or 
hatred;  with  great  commotion  of  mind.— 2.  Angri- 
Iv.    Locke. 

P.VSSIONATENESS.  pash'fin-nltpJs,  s,  [fnun 
passionate.]- 1.  State  of  beiv.g  subject  to  passion, 
— 2,  Vehemence  of  mind.  Boyle, 

PA'SSlVK,p4s'slv,  a.  [passivus,  Latin.]— 1.  Receiv- 
ing impi-ession  from  some  external  agent-  South. — 
i.  Unresisting;  not  opposing.  Pope.— 3.  Sufli?iing; 
not  acting.— 4,  [In  grammar.]  A  verb  passive  ta 
that  which  signifies  passion.  Clarke. 

PA'SSIVELY,  pas'slv-!i,  ad.  [from  passive.]  Wtha 
passive  nature.      Dry  den. 

PA'SSIVENESS,  pas'siv-n^s,  s.  [from  passive.]—]. 
Quality  of  receiving  impression  from  external  a- 
gents.  Diyden.—2.  Passibility;  jitiwer of  suflering. 
Decani  iif  Pieli/, 

PASSI'VITY,  "pas-siv'vJ-;e,  s.  [from  passive.]  Pas- 
siveness.    Cheyne. 

PA'SSOVER,  pas'6-vfir,  s.  [pass  and  over.]-^l.  A 
fc^ast  instituted  among  the  .Tews,  in  memory  of  the 
lime  when  God,  smiting  the  first-born  of  the  E- 
gyptians.  parsed  over  the  habitations  of  the  He- 
brews. John.— 2.  The  sacrifice  killed.  Exodus, 

PA'SSPORT,  pSs'port,  s.  [paisnort,  French,]  Pci^ 
mission  of  egress.  Sidney.  South. 

PAST,  i>ast,  participial,  a.  [frompass.]- 1,  Not  pre- 
sent; not  to  come.  Sv>ifl.—2.  Spent;  gone  thixjugh; 
undergone. 

PAST,  pist,  s.  Elliptically  past  time.  Fcnton. 

PAST,  pist,  prej>osition.— 1.  Beyond  in  time:  It  is 
past  the  lime  uf  history.  Hebrnus.—2.  No  longer 
capable  of:  He  is  past  learning.  Hoyivard.-^.  Be- 
yond; out  of  reach  of:  The  ship  is  past  cannon 
shot.  Calamy.—4.  Beyond;  further  than:  IFe  arc 
not  past  the  Jens.  Nitm/>crs.—S.  Above;  niore  than; 
The  well  7vas  jiast  ten  feet  deep.  Spenser. 

PASTE,  piste,  s.  [paste,  French.]— 1.  Any  thing 
mixed  up  so  as  to  be  visi'ous  and  (enacioui.  Dry- 
den.— 2.  Flour  :ind  water  lioiled  togi'lher  soa3tu 
make  a  cemept. — 3.  Artificial  mixture, in  imitation 
of  precious  stones. 

To  PASTE,  piste,  v.  a.  [p;ister,  Fr.  from  the  noun.] 
To  fasten  with  paste.     Locke. 

PA'STEBOARJ),  piste'lionl,  9.  [naste  and  board.] 
Masses  made  anciently  by  pasting  one  l)oard  <ui 
anotlier;  now  made  sometimes  by  macerating  )ja- 
l>er,  sometimes  by  pounding  old  coitlage,  and 
casting  it  in  forms. 

PA'Sl'KBOARI),  piste'bord,  a.  Made  of  paste- 
board. 

PA'STEX.,  pjs'tll,  s.  Aftliefli. 

PA'STKKN .  pas'tfim,  s.  [pastnron,  French.]—!,  'I'he 
knee  of  a  hoi-se,  Shnks.—2.  The  legs  of  an  human 
creature.    Dryden. 

PA'STIL,  pas'ttl,  s.  [pasllllus,  Lat.  pastille,  Fr.] 
A  roll  of  paste.    Penchani. 

PA'STIMF,  pis'timu  s.  [pass  and  time.]  Spoit; 
amusement;  diversion.     Il'atts. 

PA'STOR.  pls'ttir,  s.  [pastor,  Latin.]— 1.  \  sliep- 
heitl.  Dryi!en.—2.  A  clergyman  who  has  the  can- 
of  a  flock;  one  who  has  souls  to  fe<'d  with  sound 
doctrine.    Smift. 

PA^bl'OHAL,  pis'tfii'-il.  a.  [iiasloralis,  Latin.]— 1. 
Rural;   riistitk:   beseeming  shepherds;    imitatinij 
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-n6,  m6ve,n6i-,  n3t;-tAbe,  tftl>,  liftll;— ill;— {lifinil;— //m!1,  THjii. 


siieplierds.    Sit1nei/.—2.    Relating   to  the  care    of 
soiiis.    llouker. 
PA'STOHAL,  ^lll>'lAJ•-Al.  s.  A  iioom    in  v  liich  any 
:ictioii  or  jiassion  is  ivpivsiimtil  by  its  ctilcls  upon 
II  coiiimy  life,  in   whici;  sj!  rvL-ra   t«Ke  iil>on  llitni 
till  clunicttr  of  slitj.liir.ls-,  an  iilyl;  a  Ijucoiiclc. 
PA'liTllY,  pAs'iii,  s.  Limstisserie,   It.  tVum  pusle.]— 
1.  The  act  of  niakiai;   pi^s.  IChi!;.—i.  Tii-s  or  bak- 
ed pastt.     'ft!^3er.—3.  'I'Uc   plane  wliei-e  pastry    is 
maili'>       f- 
PA'S  TRY-COOK,  pi'stiil.ft6k,s.  [pjistry  and  cook.] 
One    whose  trade  is  (o  uiaiie  and  seil  tilings  baKed 
ill  paste.    yIi/ii!l/i:iot. 

PA'STUUADLIi,  pas'lshi\-iil-bl,  a.  [fVom  pasture  ] 
Fii  for  j);isti'ie. 

PA'STUKAGK,  pAs'tshA-iadjv,  s.  [pasturagt,  Fr.] 
— 1.  The  business  of  tl-ciijii;-  eattlC'  Spvm'ei: — 2. 
Lands  gra/.cd  by  cattle.  A(lt/hoit.—3.  'I'iie  use  of 
pastmv.     Aibuili'io'. 

PA'STUHE,  pjs'tsliiii'e,  s.  [pasliirc,  Fivncli.]— J. 
Food;  the  act  of  ii<i-<lii.fj.  Bimvn.—2.  Ground  on 
which  cailleftLu.  Locke— Z.  Human  cuUui'e;  edu- 
cation.    Dnjtkn. 

To  PA'STURE,  pSs'tsUAie,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  place  in  a  pasture. 

Tu  PA'S'lUUE,  pAitsh^ire,  v.  r.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  graze  on  the  gi-onml.     Milton- 

PA'STY,  pis'ti,  s.  [paste,  Pr.  J  A  pie  of  crust  raised 
without  a  dish.     S/iaki: 

PAT,  pJl,  a.  [tVon\  pas,  Dtiteh,  Skintirr.']  Fit;  coii- 
veni;-ni;  exactly  suitable.     Attnlmnj. 

PAT,  p3t,  s.  [pntte,  French.]—!.  A  light  quick 
blow;  a  taj;.  L'vllici.—2.  A  sr.uill  linn[>  of  matter 
beat  into  shape  with  the  lianii. 

T«P\T,pit,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  strike  light- 
ly; to  tap.     Brtcm, 

PA'TACHF;,  p4i'.\tsh,  s.  A  small  ship.  Ains-.voytli. 

PA''l'ACOON,  pj!-iJ-Uftft:i',  s.  A  Sranish  coin  worth 
four  shiUin^s  and  eight  pence  Knglish. 

7'o  PA  TCH.  pitsh,  v.  n.  [pudtzer,  Danish;  pezzore, 
Itiili:u>.]— 1.  To  co>er  with  a  piece  sewed  on. 
l;or',f.— 2.  To  doconite  the  face  with  small  spots  of 
blacU  s.lk.  Aililisnn. — 3.  To  inend  clumsily;  to 
mend  so  as  tliat  the  orii;inal  stivngth  or  beauty  is 
lost.  Diii(ten.—4.  To  make  up  of  sliix,'ds  or  dif- 
feiviit  i>i'  cei. 

PATCH,  pftish,  s.  [pezzo,  Italiiui  ]— 1.  Apiece  sew- 
ed op  to  cover  a  hole.  Locke-— 2,  A  piece  inserted 
in  niosaick  or  variegaltd  work.— 3.  A  small  spot  of 
black  silk  put  on  the  face.  Surkliiig.—4.  A  small 
particle;  a  p.Ticel  of  laml.  S/iaks.—i.  A  paltiy 
Uilow.  Oiisoletc.     S/i.ikt. 

PA'TCHEU,  pitsh'(\r,  s.  [from  patch.]  One  that 
patches;  a  botcher. 

PA'TCHERY,  pAisli'dr-i,  s.  [from  patch.]  Botch- 
er;-; bungling   wo'-k;  forgery.  S/inks. 

PA'TCHWORK,  patsli'Mftrk.  s.  [patch  and  work.] 
Work  made  by  sewing  small  pieces  of  diftei-ent 
colours  interchangeably  together. 

PATE,  pite,  s.  The  head.    S/viiaei:  Soutfi. 

PA'TEU,  p\'t?d,a.  [from  pate.]  Having  a  pate. 

PATEFA'C  TION.  plt-tA  f  ik'shfin,  s.  [jiaiefactio, 
Latin.]  Act  or  stale  of  opening.  Aiiinvori/i. 

PA'TEN,pli'Jn,  s.  [pathia,  Latin.]  A  plate. 
S/iaks. 

PA'TENT,  pii'tJnt,  or  pi'tJnt,  a.  [patens,  L^itin.] 
—1.  0|>en  to  the  perusal  of  all;  as,  letters  fititnir. 
—2.  Something  appropriated  by  letters  patent. 
Moiihnci- 

PA'TENT,  pSt'tJnt,  s.  A  writ  conferring  some  ex- 
clusive right  or  pri\ilege.  .S'/ioA.v. 

PATENTEl-".',  p4t-tin-tii',  t.  [Iroin  patent.]  One 
who  has  a  pat-nu    Swiji- 

PA'TEfi-XOSrFM,  |>i'tir-nOs-tfir,  s.  [Latin.]  The 
Lonl's  prayer.    Ctmtlru. 

PATF.'RNAL,  p4-lii-'iiil.  a.  [i>ateriiiis,  IjitinJ— 1. 
Fatherlj;  having  the  relation  of  a  father.  Hnni- 
Hionrf.— 2.  Hereditary;  received  in  succession  fi-om 
one's  father.     ])r;itlcii. 

PATE'RNITY,  pJ-tCr'ni-tS,  s.  [from  patemus, 
Latin.]  Falhcrship;  the  ivUtion  of  a  father. 
ArbiUnnot. 

PATH,  piM, s.  [paB,  Saxon.]  Way;  road;  track. 


PATHE'TICAL,  pi-^/iei'ti-kll,? ., 
PATHE'lICK.  lyi-f/ih'iik,         y' 
['nra.3-;iT«c<'.]     Aflecting  the  passions; passionate; 

moving.    S..ijK 
PAJilK'JICALl  Y,  ).a-/;;Ji't^kai-li,  ad.  [from  pa- 

thetienl.]  In  siieh   a   manner  as    may  strike   the 

passioiis.     On/i/eii. 
PA'IHRTICALNKSS,   \ti.lhh'ti-ki\-nh,  s.  [from 

])Htli>'tical.]  Quality  of  lieing  pathetick;  quality  of 

moving  the  passions. 
PA'TIILES.S,  pjr/i'lis,  a.   [from  path.]  Untrodden; 

not  inaiki-d  will)  paths.  Suiiil'js. 
PA'IHOGNCMONICK,       p4'//<4s-ni-m8n-lk,      a. 

j^'nrad'oyvayxcnKO;.']  Such  signs  of  a  disease  as  are 

inseparable,  designing  the  essence  or   real  nature 

of  thedise.tse;  not  sjmptomatick. 
PATHOLOGICAL.  pirt-o-l6d'jik4l,  a.  [from  pa- 
thology.] Relating  to   the  tokens  or  discoverable 

eflects  (.f  a  distemiier.  » 

PA'THOLOGIST,  pa-///3l'lo-jist.  s.    [7ra-5<gr   and 

K:')a'  J  One  who  treats  of  palhclogy. 
PA'THOLOGY.    i,A-t/i6l'i6-jb,    s.    '[7rj.9-@'    and 

/.?)*.  J  That  part  ofmetlicine  which  relates  to  the 

distenipci-i,  with  their  dilfi-rences,  cafises  acd  e& 

feets,  incident  to  the  binly.    Qiiinn/. 
PATHWAY,     p^z/AvA,     s.    [path    anil   way.]     A 

road;    strictly   a   n;irrow   way   to    be   passed    on 

foot.  ■ 

PA'liBI.K,  jiat'^bl,  a.  [from  patior,  Lat.]  Stifferar 

ble;  tolerable.     Dirt. 
PA'TIEULAUY,  pj'til>bfi-ia-i4,    a.    [patibulaire, 

Fr.  from  patibulum,    Latin.]     Belonging    to    the 

gallows. 
PA'TIEXCE,  pi'sh§nse,    s.   [paticntia,  Latin.]—!. 

The  pow  er  of  suftering;  endurance;  the   power  of 

expecting  long  without  rage  or  discontent;    the 

Jiower  of  siijiporting    injuries   without    rtvenge. 

Mnltlinv.—2,-  Sufferance;    permission.  Hooker.— 3. 

An  herb.  Moiiimer. 
PA'TIEN  J ,  pA'sh&nt,  a.  [paticns,  Latin.]— 1.  Hav- 

ing  the  quality  of  enduring.  Ray.— 2.  Calm   under 

pain  or  affliction.    Dnjtien.-S.    Not     revengefiil 

against  injuiies.— 4.  Not  easily  provoked.  T/tessal. 

—5.  Not  hasty;  not  vieioilsly  eager  or  impetuous. 

Prior. 
PA'TIENT,    pi'shlnt.     s.     [patient,    Frenth.]- 1. 

That    which    ivceives  impressions  from   external 

agents.  Gov.  nfthc  Tongue.— 2.  A  person  diseased, 

under  the  ca  re  of  another.  Aitclisoii. 
To  PA''I'1ENT,  pa'sh&nt,  v.  a.  [patienter.  French.] 

'I'o  coin|)Ose  one's  self.     S/mki. 
PA'TIENILY,  pi'shJnt-le,  ad.    [from  patient.]-!. 

^yithout  rage  under  p.ain  or  affliction.— 2.  Without 

vicious  impetuosity.  Calanirj, 
PA''1'INE,  pSl'tln,  s.  [patina,  Latin.]  The   cove*-  of 

a  chaliee.     Ainsn'vrt/i. 
PA'TLY,  pSt'14,   .ad.  [from    pat.]     Conimotllously; 

filly. 
PA'IKIARCH,  pi'ire-irk,  s.  [pati-iai-cl.ii,  Lat.]-1. 

One    who    governs  by  paternal    right;    the  father 

and  ruler  of  a    family.— 2.  A  bisho|i  superiour  to 

archbishops.     Rnlciii/i. 
PATHIA'RCHAL,    jii-tii-ii-'kil,     a.   [patiiarcha?. 

Fr.  from  piitriareh.]— l.  lielonghig  to  patriarchs; 

such  as  was  possessed   or  enjoyed    by  jiatriarchs. 

Norrix.—2.    Belonging    to  hierai-vhial   patriarchs. 

All/iff-,:  \ 
PAlUlA'RCHA TK,  pi-tr^Ar'kat,  '  ? 
PA'TRIARCIISIIIP,  pi'tri-ark.shlp.j"' 

[patriarchat.    Fr.   front  patriaix-b.]   A   bislioprick 

su|>erioiir  to  |archbishopricks. 
PA'TKIARCHV.  pA'tri-iivki,   s.  .Turisdiction  of   a 

iintriarch;  jnitriarchate.     Dirrncood. 
PAlRrciAN.    pl-trish'fln,   a.    [patricins,   Latin.] 

.Seiialoriiil;  noble;  not  (ilebeian. 
PAIIU'CIAN,  p'l-tr'fsli'iin.  s.  A  iiohlemn'i. '^ryAvi. 
P.VrKlMO'NtAL,  pit-iri-niA'ni-Al.  a.   [from  patri- 
mony.] Possessed  by  inheritance.  Triiiptr. 
PA'TRl.MONY,   pjt'ti-i-mfiii-nj.    s.   [pntrimmiium, 

Latin."'    An     estate    possessed     by    inheritance. 

Dovif.'.  •■ 
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Fkn,  ill,  tAll,itat;-»i,  iiih;— i)liie,[»iir,— 


PA'TRIOT,  pi'tridt,  s.  One  whose  ruling;  passion 

is  lUt  Kivt  ot'liis  I'otintrj.     TickeU. 
PA'TRIOT.  pi'li^-flt.a.  [.tVom  the  noun.]  Aninia- 

iiil  « iiU  till-  love  oi  oik's  Cdiioti-y.  Hammond. 
1'A'l.RIO  lU'X,    p:V-tri'fii-<k,    a.    [from    patriot.] 

Ftill  of  pj-.trioti'ir.i.     I'd'Hin: 
('A  TRHiiJ'^M    ii;V;ii-fit-lzni,    s.   [from   patriot.] 

i  .,%■■  .1       ■,  Mrimu. ;  zi'ul  for  one's  country. 
7'.   I'A  1  ii     •  ;\  A  I  i',,  pa-trSs'sfi-nite,  v.  a.  [patroci- 
jiiT.  ■  ;'!.  I      '-'v   ii!.ironii(.-;  to  protect;  to  defend. 
Vu!. 
TA"1I<(>L,  pi'irolc,   '..   [patmiiillc,  old  French.]— 
1. 'Ihc  .lOlof  goiiigtherounUs  iua  ijarrison  to  ob- 
sjut  tfiat  sirrtiTs  are  kept.— 2.  1  hose  that  go  the 
iiiuntis.     T/io7it>iim. 
To  VA'I'ROI.,  piUrole,  v.   a.  [patrouiller,  French.] 
To  go   till-  rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison.   BUiclc- 
mora, 
PATBON,   pA'trfln,  s.   [pStronUs,  Latin.]— 1.  One 
who  countenances.  supi>orts,  or  protects.   Prior.— 
2.  A  guardian  saint.    S//enser.—3.    An  advocati-, 
defender;  vimlicator.  Locke.— i.   One  who  has  do- 
nation ot  eedt  siastical  preferment. 
P.V  I'RONAGK,  pat'trflu-idjt,  s.  [from  patron.]— 
1.  Support;    prijiection.  Sidney.  Crecr/i.— 2,  Guar- 
dianstiip  of  saints.  Addisun.—i.  Donation  of  a  be- 
nefice; right  of  conPrrnKa  benefice. 
Tn   PA'TKOiVAOK,  pat'lrftn-ldje,  v.  a.  [from  the 

ni>un.]  'l"o  patronise;  to  protect.  Shchs. 
I'A'l'RO'NAL,  pdt'ro-nai,  a.  Lfio"'  patronus,  Latin.] 
Prottciiufj;     supporting;      guarding;     defending. 
lirmvi'.. 
PA'TKONESS,  pi'tr?in-5s,  s.  [feminine  of  patron.] 
—1.  A  female  tlmt  defends,  countenances,  or  suj)- 
povts.     fnir/hA-.—  i.  A  female  guardian  saint. — 3.  A 
womini  thai  Im     iie  gift 'if  a  benefice. 
I'A'TRONLESS,  pi'trftn-.^ss,  a.  Without  a  patron. 

S/inftfsf//(ry. 
Tu  PA'TRONISE,  p3.t'tr6-ni/,c,  v.  a.  [from  patron.] 
I'o  protect;  to  support;  to  defend;  to  countenance. 
Bacon. 
J'ATRONY'MICK,    p3t.tr6 -nim'raik,  s.    [TTXTfava- 
^ixoi:.  J  Name  expressing  the  name  of  the  fathei' 
or  suicestor.  Broome. 
PAT'TEN   of  a  pillar,  ]i5t't!n,  s.  Its  base.    Aius- 

irortlu 
PA'TTEN,  pil'tin,  s.  [patin,    French.]  A    shoe  of 
wooil  with  an  iron  ring,  worn  under  the  common 
slioe  by  women.    Camtlaiu 
PA'iTKNMAKER.  pit'tln-mi-k^ir,  s.  [pr.tten  and 

maker.]  He  that  niakes  pattens. 
T<i  PA'TTEU,  piit'tfir,  v.  n.]    from    palte,  Fr.  tlic 
foot.]  To  make  a  noise  like  the  quick  steps  of  ma- 
ny feet.     Drydcii- 
PA'^rTERNjpat'tfirn,  s.   [patron,  FiX'nch;  patrnon, 
Dutch.]— 1.  The  original  proposwl    to   imitation; 
the  archetype;  tliat  wliich  is  to  be  copied.  Hooker. 
Grew,  J}o::ers.~-2.  A  specimen;  a  part  shown  as  a 
sample  of  the  rest.  Swift.— 3.  An  instance;  an  ex- 
ample. Ho<:ker.—4.  Anything  cut  out  in  jiaper  to 
direct  tlie  culling  of  cloth. 
To  PA'TTEHN,  pAi'it^m,  v. a.[patronner, Frcneh.] 
— 1.  'lo  n.al^e  in  imitation  o^  something;  to  copy. 
S/iak/i.—2.    'I'o  serve  a;   an    example   to  be   fol- 
lowed. 
PA'VAN,  [  Av'van,? 
PA'VIN.pAv'vIn,   S'' 

A  kind  of  light  tripping  dance.  Aoinvorth. 
PAU'CILOqUY,  paw-sll'lo-kw^,   s.   [paucilotiuium, 

Latin.]  Sparing  and  rare  speech. 
PAU'CITY.  paw'si-ti,  s.  [paueitas,  Latin.]—!.  Few. 
ness;   smalUiess   of  numbi-r.   Boi/le,—2.  Smallntss 
of  quantity.     Brown. 
To   PAVE,  pive,  v.    a.  [pavio,  Latin.]— I.  To  laj 
with  brick  or  sIduc;  to  tfoor  with  stone.  S/iaki.—2. 
To  make  a  passage  ca'iN.     Bacon. 
PA'VEMEN'J",  pive'inJiit,  s.  [pavimentum,  Latin.] 
StoiiPii  or  \)ricks    laid  on  the  ground,  stone   floor. 
Addiion. 
PA'VER,  pVvfli,       ) 
PA'VlEB.pAvc'yiir.S''* 
[from  l)ave.]  One  who  lays  with  sloiies.  Gnii. 


PAVPLION,  pa-viryfin,  s.  [pavilion,  French.]    A 

tent;  a  temporarj  or  movable  house.  Sandu-i. 
To  PAVI'LION,  pi-viryflu,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]- 
1.  To  furnish   with  lent*.  Millon,—2.  To  be  shel. 
tcred  by  a  tent. 
PAUNCH,  polish,  s.[paMse,  French;  panti^t,  Latin.] 

The  belly;  the  region  of  the  guts.  Bacon. 
To  PAUNCH    polish,  v.  a.  [(i-oni  the  noun.]   To 

pii  rce  or  rip  the  lielly;  to  exenterate. 
PAVO'NE,  pa-v6ne',  s.  [ital.]    A  peacock.    Fairy 

Qtiecn. 
PAU'PER,  piw'pflr,  8.  [Latin.]  A  poor  person. 
PAUSE,   pAwz,    s.    [pausa.     low     L:(iin;    ttrttum.'^ 
—1.  A  stop;  a  time  of  intermission.— 2.  Suspense; 
iioubi.   S/iaki: — 3.  Break;     paragraph;    apparent 
separation  of  the  parts  of  a  discourse.— 4.  Place  of 
suspending  the  voice,  marked  in  writing.— 5.  A  stop 
or  intcnniissiun  of  musick. 
To  PAUSE,  p4wz,v. n.— 1.  Towait;  to  stop;  not  to 
proceed;     to    forbear    for     a    time.    Miilon.—2. 
To  deliberate.    Knollcs.—3,   To   be    intermitted. 
Tirkell. 
PAU'SER,  pdw'y.fir, s.  [from  pause.]  He  who  paus- 
es; he  who  deliberates.    Shaks. 
PAW,  piw,   s.  [pawen,   Welsh;  patte,  French.]— 1. 
The  foot  of  a  beast  of  prey.    More.— 2.    Hand. 
'  ririjdcn. 
To  PAW,  piw,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  draw  the 

fore  foot  along  the  ground.     I'ope. 
To  PAW,  pi  w,  V.  a.— 1.  To  strike  witli  a  draught  of 
the  fore  fool.  7  ickcU.—2.   To  handle  roujjhiy.— 3. 
To  fawn;  to  flatter.    Ainsworl/i. 
PA'WED,  pi\v(l,a.    [from  paw.]— l.    Having  paws. 

—2.  Broad-footed.  Ainxtvorth. 
PAWN,  piwn,  a.  [paud,  Dutch;  pan,  French.]— I. 
Something  given  to  pledge  as  a  security  f<ir  money 
borrowed  or  promise  matle.  Howel.—2.  The  state  of 
bciiig  pledged.  Shcks.—3.  A  common  man|  at 
chess.  Ainnvorlh. 
To  PAWNjP^wii,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pledge; 

logivein  pledge.    Sliaks. 
PA'WNBROKER,    piwn'brokfir,    s.    [pawn   and 
broker.]    One  who  lends  money  upon  pledge.  Ar- 
bulhnot. 
To  PA\',  pi,  V.  a.  [paier,  French.] — 1.  To  discharge 
a  debt.     D/-i/(fcH.— 2.  To  dismiss  one  to  whom  any 
thing   is  due  with  his  money.— 3.    To  atone;  to 
make  amends  by    suffering.    Roscommon.— i,  'I'o 
boat.    Slutkf.—S.  To  reward;  to  recompense.  Ory- 
deit.S.    'Vo  give    the  equivalent  for  any    thing 
bought.     Locke. 
PAY,  pa,s.   [from  the  verb.]  Wages;  hire;  money 

given  in  return  for  service.  Temple. 
PA'YABLE,  pi'i-bl,  a.  [paiable,  French.]— 1.  Due; 
to  be  paid.  Bacon. — 2.  Such   as  there  is   power  to 
pay.    South. 
PAY'D.W,  pi'di,  s.  [pay  and  day.]  Day  .ou  which 

debts  are  to  be  discharged  or  wages  paid. 
PAYEE,  pi-A^,  s.  [from  pay.]  The  person  to  whom 

a  bill  of  exelmnge  is  payable.  Blackslone. 
PA'YER,  pi'ftr,  s.  [paier,  French.]  One  that  jmys. 
PA'YMAS'l'ER,  pi'mJs-tfir,  s.   [pay  and  master.] 
One  who  is  to  pay;  one  from  wliom  wages  or  re- 
ward is  received.  Taylor. 
PA'YMENT,  pi'mfnt,  s.  [from  pay.]— 1.  The  act 
ofpajing.- 2.  The  discharge  of  debt  or  pi-omise. 
Bucon.—i.  A    reward.     South.— i.    Chastisement; 
sound  heating.  A/ns7fort/i. 
To  PA'YSE,  pi/.e,  v.  ii.  [usfd  by  Sjicnser  for  poise.] 

To  balance. 
PA'VSER,  pi'/.fir,s.  [lor  poiser.]  One  that  weighs. 
rF..\,  pi,  s.   [pisum,  Latin;  pij-a,  Saxon.]  A  plant. 

The  species  are  sixteen. 
PEACE,  pise,  s.  [paix,  French;  pax,  Latin.]— I. 
Ii<  spite  from  war.  Addiion.—2.  Quiet  from  suits 
oi-  disturbances.  Vavies — 3.  Rest  from  any  com- 
motion.—4.  Stillness  from  riots  or  tumults.— i. 
Reconciliation  of  diftt'rences.  haiah.—6.  A  state 
imt  hostile.  Bacon.— 7.  Hist;  quiet;  content;  free- 
dom t\-om  errour.— 8.  Silence;  suppression  of  the 
thoughts.  Dryden.—9.  Heavenly  rest. 
PEACE,  pise,  interjection.  A  word  commanding 
silence.    Crnahcnv. 
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PEA'CK-0'FI-"KKIXG,|>4je-6ridi-iiig.  <.L  jail  lie  anil 

offer.]  Among  tlie  Jews,  asacritict:  or  gift  ofti. reil 

to    Goil  for  atoiienitiit  and   i-c-conciliation   for  a 

«-n  me  or  offence.     Leviticui: 
PEA'CEABLE,  ii4sc'd-l)I,  a.  [IVora  j)eace.]— 1.  Free 
^Irom  war;  free  from  tumult.'  SwfJt.—2.  QuiLt;  mi- 

disturbed.    Sjienser.—3.    Not   violent;   not   bloody 

minded,  llalc.—i-  Not  quarrelsome;  not  turbulent. 
PKA'CEABLENESS,  p4>e'i-bl-nJs,  s.  [litim  Jieace- 

able.]      Quietness;    disposition   to    i>eace.    Ham- 

niotul. 
PEA'CEABLY,pJse'a-bI*,  ad.  [from  peaceable.]-!. 

Without  war;  without  tumult.  Siiii/t.—2,  Without 

disturbiincp.  S/lll^  c 
PEA'CEFUI.,  pjse'iiil,  s.  [peace  and  full.]-l.  qui- 
et; not  in  \v;ir.  Dnjrlru.—Z.  Pacifick;    mild.    Dry 

ileu.^3.  Undisturbed;  siill;  secure.  Popr. 
PEA'CEFULLY,  p4se'li'i!.)i,  ad.   [from  peaceftil.]- 

1.  Quii.'tly;     without     disturbance.     nnjcle>u~2. 

RWdly;  gently. 
PEA'CEFUI.NESS,pisi'n\l-nSs,  s.  [from  peacefu^.] 

Quiet;  freedom  from  disturbance. 
PEA'CEMAKKR,  pis  'oii-kflr.    s.  [peace  and  ma- 
ker.] One  wlio  rc-eonciles  differences.  S/mks. 
PEACEPA'RTED,    pise'pir-tJd,    a.    [peace    and 

parted.]    Disiuissed    from   the   world    in     peace. 

5/iaA.f. 
PEACH,  pitsh,  s.  [pecbe.  French/]  A  roundish  fleshy 

fruit,  having   a   lon;{itudinal  furrow,  enclosing  a 

I'otigh  rugged  stone.  MUler. 
To  PEACH,  pitsli,  V.  a.  [comiptcd  from   impeach.] 

To  accuse  of  some  crime.  Drii'len. 
PEACH-COI.OURED,  iifttsh'kfll-Ilird.a.  [peach  and 

colour.]  Oracoloiu'  like  a  peach.  Slinks. 
PEA'CHICK,   pi'lshlk,  s.   [pea  and    chick.]     The 

chicken  of  a  i)varock.  Soul  Item. 
PEA'COCK,  pA'kdk,  s.    A   fowl  eminent   for     the 

Ixauty  of  his  feathers,  and  particularly  of  his  tail. 

Sandys, 
PEA'HEN,  pJ'hJn,  s.  [pea  and  hen;  pnva,  Latin.] 

The  female  of  the  peacock. 
PEAK,jj4ke.  s.  [peae,  Sa\on.]— 1.  The  top  of  a  hill 

or  eminence.  Prior.— 2.  Any   thing  acuminated. — 

3.  The  rising  forepart  of  a  headdress. 
To  PEAK,  pjke.r.  n.— 1.  'lo  look  sickly.  S/,riKs.—2. 

To  make  a  mean  tigiue;  to  sneak.  Slinks, 
PEAL,  pile,  s.  A  succession   of  loud  sounds;  as,  of 

hells,  thunder,  caimon.  Hayivard, 
To  PEAL,  pile,  v.  n.    [fwm   the   noun.]    To  play 

solemnly  and  loud.    Millim, 
To  PEAL,  pile,  V.  a.    To  assail  with   noise.  Milton. 
PEAll,  U'ire,  s.  [poire,  Fr.]  A  fruit  more  produced 

toward  the  footstalk  than  the  apple,  but  is  hollow- 
ed like  a   navel  at  the   extreme   part.  I'hc  species 

are  eightv-four. 
PEARL,  p'?rl,s.  [perle,  Fi.  jierla,  Spanish.]    Pearls, 

though  esteemed   gems,  are  a  di^temper   in    the 

creature  that  produces  them:  Pearls  are  most  I'l-e- 

quently  luilnd  in  the  oj  ster.  The  true  shape  of  the 

pem-l  is  a  iKrri'ect  rounil;  but  some  are  of  iJie  shape 

of  a  pear,  their  colour  ought  to  l)e  a  pure,  clear, 

and  brilliant  white 
PE.VRL,  pirl,  s.  [albugo,  Lat.]  .V   white  speck   or 

film  upon  the  eye. 
PEA'RLED,  pivid,  a.  [IVom  jiearl.]     Adorned  or  set 

with  pearls.     Milton. 
PEA'RLEYED,  pjrlide,a.  [pearl  and  eye.]  Having 

a  sUL-ck  in  the  eye. 
PK.a'rLC;RASS,  pjri'grls,     T 
PEA'RLPLAN  r,  pirlplint.   J-s.  Plains. 
PEA'RLWOllT.  pirl'wftrt,    J 
PEA'RLY,  pirl'i,   a.   [from  pearl.]-!.   Abounding 

witlt    pearii;   coiitaiiilng     itearls.    H'ooilwar,l.—2. 

Resembling  pearls,  liraijtun. 
PEARMA'IX,    pAre'mine,   s.     An    apjile.     Murli- 

iner. 
PEAR'TRKE,  pire'trii.  J.  finfar  and  free.]    The 

tree  that  bears  jH'ars.     liiicon. 
PEA'SANT,    nii/zim,   »•    [paisani,   French.]    A 

hind;  one  whose  business  is    rural  Isbuur.    S/>en- 

»er. 
PEA'SANl  RV,  pi/.'zJnt-cJ,  5.   Peiu:<liU;  ruiticks; 

connti7  P«)ple.    Lnrkr. 
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PI'.A'.SC0U,pi,s'k3.!.   7 
PE.VSHELL,  i)i'shil,5'- 


[pea,  co<l,and  shell.]  Tliehusk  that  contains  peas* 

ihilion. 
PHASE,  pize,s.  Koodof  pease.    Tiisser. 
PHAl,    pile,  s.     A   specit^s  of  inrf  U'«l   (or    f-re. 

Baroit. 
PEA'l",  pite,  s.  ffiiim  petit,  Freiich.1  A   liule  tiumt*- 

ling;  a  darling;  a  dear  playttiincr.  /'•';!•  ■■ 
PE'BBLF,  uhm.  \ 

PE'BBLKSTONE,  l.ib'blsioiie,  5"" 

Qwljolj-rana,  Sa>;.]  A   stone  diiiinct  liiim  ilinis, 

being  not  in  layers  but  in  one  bojiiugi  in  uus  mass. 

S/'liiei/, 
PE'RHLE-CRYSTAL,    pib-l.l-kr'l/iil.   s.      Ciystal 

in  form  of  ni>doIps.     IVnodward. 
Prt'CBLED,pll)'!dd,a.  [from  pebble.]  SpiinUli'd  or 

ahoimding  ■.  ith  pebbles.   Tlininsoii. 
PE'BiiLY,  pib'bli,  ad.    [from  [nbble.]  Full  of  pob- 

blis. 
PECCABl'LITY,  i>Sk-k3-')ll'i-ii,s.  [fivm  (loccable.] 

State  of  being  subject  to  sin.  In-rau  of  Pirnj. 
PE'CCABLE,    pik'kJbl,  a.   [from"  pecc-o,  Larin.] 

Liidile  to  sin. 
PECCADI'LLO,   pik'ka-dil'h'),  s.    [Spw.is!/,  pecfs- 

dille,  Fr.]  A  petty  fault;  a  slight  ciinjc;  a   veujal 

offence.     Altcrhuni. 
PE'CCANCY,  pikkiiMi,  s.  [fiom  peccant.]   Bad 

quality,     Wiseman. 
PE'CCANT,    pjt/kint,    a.   [peceni.f,    French.]—!. 

Guilty;  criminal.  South —2.  Ill  dispo'fd;   conujii; 

bad;  offensive  to  the  body.  Ar!>i4tlino'-—3.  Wi-oiig; 

b.id;  deficient;  unformal.'    Ai'lijfr. 
PECK,  pJk,  s.  [from  pocca.  Saxon.]— J.  'I'he  fouitb 

part  of  a  bushel.    Hudihran.—l.  Proverbially.  [In^ 

low  language.]  A  rival  d.nl.     Suckling, 
To  PECK,    p^k,   V.  a.   [becqucr,    French;   pick*.!. 

Dutch.] -1.  'lo  strike  sritli  the  beak  ks  a  bind  — .-, 

To  pick  up  fo<»d  wJLh  the  b-ak.  .ir/(!'j'm.—:i.  Tr. 

strike  with  any  jiointed  instrument.— t.  I'o  strike; 

to  give  blows      South, 
PE'CKER,    i)?k'kfir,  s.    [fnna  peek.]-!.  One  thBt 

pecks.— 2.  A  kind  of  biiil;  as  thr-  wotiJ-pecki.r. 
PK'CKLED.  pik'f-W,  a.     [cn/nipted  from  .f/((rrA7frf.] 

Spotle<l;  vari.fd  with  spots,     li'riltan. 
PE'CTINAL,  pgk-tln'Sl,    s.      [from  peden,  Latin; 
.  a  comb.]     There  ai-e    fishes  as  f/ectinals,  such  as 

have    their  bones    made  laterally   like   a  comb. 

Bro^nl. 
PE'CTINATED,    p§k'tlii-i-t8d,   a.   [irom    pecten, 

Lat.]  Korni'  d  like  a  cumb.  liro7rn. 
PECTINA'TION",  pll;-te-ni'slu\n.  s.  The  state    of 

being  jieetinated.     Rrurvn. 
PE'CTORAL,  pik'tar-il.a.  [from   pectoi-.ilis,  Lat.] 

— 1.  Belonging  to  the  bn  ast.  H'iseman,—?,  .\  medi- 
cine for  thestomaeb.  C/irstcr/ifld. 
PF/CTORAL.   pJk'ifli-41,  s.  [pcclornle,  Latin;  jiec- 

toral,  Kr.]  A  breast-plate. 
7'»  PE'CULATIC,  pJk'kA-lite,  v.  a.  [French,  pecu- 

l.it,  eMd>'7.ilement.]  To  rob  or  <li-l'i-uud  the  pnblick  , 

to  emlM/./,le  the  ptiblick  money  or  proiierli. 
PECl"  LA-IE,  p?k'kA-l*te.  ^ 

PECULATION,  pek-kii-li'sh An,  i" 

[p'C^l.itus,  Lilt,  petulal,  Fr.]   Hobbi-ry  of  the|>ub> 

lick:  theft  oi  publick  money. 
PECUL\TOR,  pik'kfi-!i-tjr,  s.   [Lat.]  Robln-r  of 

the  puhlii'k.  _ 

PECU'LIAH,  pi-kVli-flr,  IV   [peeuliaris.from  pem- 

lium,  Lrtt.]--1.  Appropriate;  Iwlongiiig  to  any  one 

with  exclusion  of  others  —2,  Not  common  to  otiier 

things,- 3.  Particular;  single.  Milton. 
PECU'LIAR,pi-k6'li-ftr,  s.-l.  The  projierlv;  the 

exclusive  pro|>erl)-.— 2.  S<miething  absciiulvil  fi-om 

the  ordinary  Jurisdiction,  (arm:  ^ 

PECULlA'lirrY,  pi-ki'l-li-il.'i-  I:  s.[frora  jwculiar.] 

—1.  Particularity;  state  of  being  fat^ndoiiily  in  one. 

—2.  rile  thing  p-ciiliar. 
PECU'LIARI.Y.  pi-ki'li-Jr-li,  nd.   [from  |K"Culiar.i 

-1.  Particularly;  singly.   '•l'i:odv.'ard.—2.  In  a  man- 
ner not  ('oiiimo>>  (o  otiii  rs. 
PECIT-LIARS,  pi-kft'li-fti-z,  s.     The   name  of  the 

ecclesiiistical  courts.  Blaekstmir. 
PECU'NIARY,  pi-kA-ni-dn-i.  a.  riHcuniarins,  LiU.] 
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—1.  Relating  to  money.  Brmun.—2.  Consisting  of 

money.  Bacon. 
PED,  picl,  s.— 1.  A  small  packsaddle.    Tnssei:—2.  A 

basket;  a  harapei-.  Speiuer. 
PEDAGO'GICAL,    pjil-tli-^og'gi-kal,     a.      [from 

pedagogue.]     Suiting   ov   belonging  to  a   school- 
master. 
PE'DAGOGUE,    pSd'di-g3g,    s.    \jtSTAli±yaiyo(.'] 

One   wlio   teaclies   boys;   a  schoolmaster;   a  i)e- 

dant. 
To  PE'DAGOGUE,  p  Jd'da-gog,  v.  a.  [/nrMi'Jiyocyicel^ 

To  teach  with  superciliousness.  Pribi; 
PE'DAGOGY,  pld'di-gog-gJ.    s.    [fatU^styifytn.'] 

The  mastei-ship;  discipline.  South. 
PE'DAL,  pe'dil,  a.  [pedalis,  Lat.]    Belonging  to  a 

foot. 
PE'DALS,  pid'dais,  ov   pJ'dils,  s.    [pedalis,  Latin; 

pedales,  French.]    The  large  pipes  of  an  organ. 

Dicl. 
PEDA'NEOUS,  pj-di'nj.fii,  a.   [pedaneus,  Latin.] 

Going  on  loot. 
PE'DANT,   pid'dint,    s.    [pedant,    French.]—!.  A 

schoolmaster.  Unjden.—Z.  A  man  vain  of  low  know- 
ledge. Szu/ft. 
PEDA'NTICK,  pJ-diu't!k.  "/ 

PEDA'NTICAL,  pi-din'ti-kai,  S 

[pedantesque,  Fr.  from  pedant.]    Awkwardly  os- 

tentaiioiis  of  learning.    Hayward. 
PEDA'NTICALLY.      pj-dan't^-k4l-l,     ad.     [from 

pedaniical-j    With  awkward  ostentation  of  litera- 
ture. 
PE'DANTRY,  pId'dan-trJ,  s.  [pedanterie,  French.] 

Awkward  ostentation  of  needless  learning.  Cow- 
ley. 
To  PE'DDLE,  pgd'dl,  v.  n.  To  be  busy  about  trifles. 

Alnswortlt. 
PEDERETtO,  pld-§r-rj-r6,   s.   [pedrero,  Spa.]    A 

small  cannon  managed  by  a  swivel.  It  is  frequently 

written  palerero. 
PE'DESTAL,  pad'dls-t4l,  s.    [piedstal,    Fr.]     The 

lower  member  of  a   pillar;  the  basis  of  a  statue. 

Dryden. 
PEDE'STRIOUS,  p4-dls'trj-fis,  a.   [pedestris,  Lat.] 

Not  winged;  going  on  foot.  Brown. 
PE'DICLE,  pgd'di-k!,  s.  [from  pedis,  Lat.  pedicnle, 

Fr.]  The  footst.ilk,  that  by  which  a  leaf  or  fruit  is 

fixed  to  the  tree.  Bacotu 
PEDI'CULAR,  p^-dlk'ki-lir,  a.   [pediculans,  La- 
tin.]    Having  the  phthjriasis  or  lousy  distemper. 

Ahnworth. 
PE'DIGREE,  pId'de-grJ,  s.  [pere  and  degi-^,  ^kin- 

nof.]     Genealogy;  lineage;  account  of  descent. 
PE'UIMEXT,  pld'd^-meut,  v.  [pedis,  Lat.]    In  ar- 
chitecture, an  ornament  tha'.  crowns  the  ordonan- 

ces,  finishes  the  fronts  of  buildings,  and  serves  as  a 

decoration  over  gates.  Diet, 
PE'DLER,  pld'lflr,  s.  One  who  travels  the  country 

with  small  commodities.  SItaks. 
PE'DLERESS,  pjd'iar-lss,    s.    A   female   pedlar. 

Overburj/. 
PE'DLEliy,pJd'iar.J,  s.  [from  pedler.]    Wares  sold 

br  pcdlers.  Swift. 
PE'DDLING,  p2(t'dl-ing,  a.    Petty  dealing:  sucli  ns 

pedlais  iiave.  Decay  of  Piety. 
PE'DOBAPTISM,  p^d-do-bSp'tlsm,  s.  [W'W'fs;  and 

(i-XTrlic-ux.']  Infant  baptism. 
PF/DOBAPTIST,  pgd-dA-bip'tlst,  s.  i't^'Jiii'oc  and 
/3«T7/c>!f]  One  that  holds  or  pi-actises  infant  bap. 
tism. 
PEE'CE,  piJse,  s.  [seems  to  have  been  formei-ly 
for]  Any  work  of  architecture  or  mathi-.ieiy. 
[  Hiis  usnge  has  been  partly  revivtd  of  late  in  the 
\\on\  timcpie..  .']  To  what  other  parts  of  tliis  ex- 
tensive definition  it  once  ajiplied,  the  followiiijr 
enumtnifion  will  show.— ).  Acapitnlcity.  S/i.t',  6. 
B.  I.  C.  X.  St.  59.-2.  A  fortified^  castle.  Sl>.  F.  'd. 
B.  II.  C.  XI.  St.  14.— 3.  A  ship.  Sfi.  F.  Q.  B.  II.  C. 
XII.  St.  41.— 4.  A  towcv  timt  strv.^d  Icr  a  moveable 
batten'.  Faiif/ix.  B.  XI.  sti  85.— J.  A  building. 
Butler's  Characters. 
To  PEEL,  pih\,  V.  a.  [peler,  French,  from  pellis, 
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Lat.]— 1.  To  decorticate;  to  flay.  S/iaks — 2.  [From 
piller,  Fr.  to  rob.]  To  plunder.  According  to 
analogy  this  should  |je  written  full.  Milto/u 

PEEL,  peel,  s.  [pellis,  Lat.]  The  skin  or  thin  rind  of 
any  thing. 

PEEt,  phkl,  s.  [p.<ielle,  Fr.]  A  broad  thin  board  with 
a  long  handle,  used  by  bakers  to  put  their  bread  in 
and  outof  tlie  oven. 

PEE'LER,  pe41'ir,s.  [from  peel.]— 1.  One  who  strips 
or  flays.— 2.  A  robber;  a  plunderer.  Tusser. 

To  PEEP,  pJip,  v.  n — 1.  lo  inake  the  first  appear- 
ance. Sljensei:—2.  To  look  slily,  or  curiously. 
Cleaveland, 

PEEP,  pe^i),  s.— 1.  First  faint  appearance;  as,  of 
the  peep  atid  first  break  of  day.— 2.  A  sly  look. 
Sioift. 

PEE'PER,  piip'ftr,  s.  Young  chickens  just  breaking 
the  shell.  Brnmstead. 

PEE'PHOLE,p4ep'h6le,  1 

PEE'PINGHOLE,  p44ping-hole,  S 
[peep  and  hole.]     Hole  through  which  one  may 
look  without  being  Jiscovei-ed. 

PEER,  pe^r,  s.  [pair,  French.]- 1.  Equal;  oiie  of 
ihe  same  rank.  Davies.—2.  One  equal  in  excel- 
lence or  endovvii-.ents.— 3.  Companion;  fellow.  Ben 
Jimson. — 4.  A  nobleman;  of  nobility  we  have  five 
degrees,  who  are  all  nevertlieless  called  peers, 
because  iheir  essential  privileges  arc  the  same. 
Dryden. 

To  PEER,  peer,  v.  n.  [By  contraction  from  appear.] 
— 1.  To  come  just  in  sight.  Ben  Jcnsotu—2.  To  look 
narrowly;  to  peep.  Sidn<;y. 

PEE'RAGE,  i.e^i''id)e,  s.  [pairie,  Fr.from  peer.]— 1. 
the  dignity  of  a  jieer.  Swift.— 2.  The  body  of  peers. 
Drydeu. 

PEE'RDOM,  pJir'dflm,  s.  [from  peer.]  Peerage, 
Ainsxvunh. 

PEE'RESS,  pJe/Js,  s.  [femalaof  peer.]  The  lady 
ofa  peer,  a  woman  ennobled. 

PEE'RLESS,  p^er'lJs.  a.  [from  peer.]  Unequaled; 
having  no  petir.  Milton. 

PEE'RLESSNESS,pJMJs-n§s,  s.  [from  peerless.] 
Universal  superiority. 

PEE'VISH,  pie'vish,  a.  Petulant;  waspish;  easily 
offended;  irritable;  hard  to  please.  Swift. 

PEE'VISHLY,  i;.ei'vrsh-le,  ad.  [from  peevish.]  An- 
giiU;  querelunsly;  moioss-lv.  Haijuarn. 

PEE'VlSHXESS,  p^e'vish-n'^s.  s.  [fi'om  peevish.] 
Iraseiljiiity;  quirttlousuess;  fretfuUiess;  perverse- 
iiess.     K'ti^  C/iaricj. 

PEG,  p6g,  s.  [pegghe,  Teutoniek.] — ^1.  A  piece  of 
wood  driven  into  a  holf.  Swife.^2.  'ITie  pins 
of  an  inslionient  in  which  ilie  strings  are 
^trained.  Sfinks.—3.  To  tnf:e  a  PEG  'ower.  To 
depress;  to  sink.  Hudioras. — 4.  Tlie  nickname  of 
Mars-are  t. 

To  PEG.  pSg,  v.  ;t.  To  fasten  with  a  peg.  Evelyn. 

PELF,  pJlt.  s'.  [In  low  Latin,  peltia.]  Money;  riches. 
SiduLii.  Swift. 

PE'LICAN,  p^l'le-kin,  s.  [pelicanus,  low  Latin.] 
There  are  two  sorts  of  pelicans;  one  lives  upon  fish; 
tlie  other  keeps  in  deserts,  and  feetls  upon  serpents; 
the  pelican  is  supposed  to  admit  its  young  to  suck 
bloo)l  from  i's  oreast. 

PK'LLET,  pSl'ilt,  s.  [from  pila,  Latin;  pelote, 
Fr.J— 1.  A  little  hall.  Samlys.~2.  A  bullet;  a  ball. 
Jiay. 

PE'LLETEO,  pll'llt-tSd.  a.  [from  pellet.]  Consist- 
ing of  bullets.  S/iiiks. 

PK'LLICI.E,  p&l'l4-kl,  s.  [pellicula,  Latin.]— 1. 
A  thin  shin.  S/mr/j. — 2.  It  is  oiten  u«;d  for  the 
film  whicn  o:ithei's  upon  Uquurs  impregnated 
with  sal',  or  \:t:f:<:  iubiiaiices,  and  etacnatm!  by 
heat. 

PE'LLITOHY,  p J i'l4-tftr^-,  s.  [panelaria,  Lat.]  An 
herb,   mil-r. 

PE'I.LMELL,  p^l.)-.i?i'.  s.  [pesic  mesle,  French.] 
Confusedly,  turauhiiousiy;  one  among  another. 
HuiHtran. 

PEl.J.S,  pJl7..  s.  [p(lll^,  Lai.)  CI.  rk  of  the  pells,  an 
officer  beiongii'g  to  tiie  i-ichequor,  who  enters 
every  teller's  bill  into  a  paicluuent  roll  called /if  ^{i« 
acceptorum,  the  roll  of  i-eceipts.  Bailey. 
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PELLU'CID,|)5|-lft'si(l,a.   [pellncidns,  Lat.]  Clear; 

transparent;  not  opake;  not  dark.  Newton- 
PELLUCl'DITY,  plHi-sId'4-tJ,     1  ^ 
PELLU'CTONESS,  p&l-liVsid-n?s,  3*' 

[from    ptlincid.]    Transparency;   cleamess;    not 

ojiacity.  Keil- 
PELT,    pSlf,    s.     [from    pellis,    Latin.]— 1-    Skin; 

hide.  Bi<nvii.—2.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn. 

Aiimvort/i. 
PELT-MONGER,  pllt'mfing-gar,s.  [pellio,  Lat.  pelt 

and  monger.]    A  dealer  in  raw  bides. 
To  PELT,  p2lt,  V.  a.  [poltern,  German.  Skinner.']— 

1.  To  strike  with  sometliing  thrown.  Atterbunj.— 

2.  To  throw;  to  cast.  Dryden. 

PE'LTING,  pjlt'ing,  a.  This  word,  in  Shakifieare, 
signifies  paltry;  pitiful. 

PE'L  VIS,  pgl'vis,  s.  [Latin.]  The  lower  part  of  the 
belly. 

PEN,  pin,  s.  [penna,  Lat.]~l.  An  instrument  of 
writing.  Drijdetu—2.  Feather.  Spenser.— 3.  Wing. 
Milton.— 4.  [From  pennan,  Sax.]  A  small  enclosure; 
a  coop.  VEslrange. 

To  PENjpSn,  V.  a.  [pennan  and  pinttan,  Sax.]— 1.  To 
coop;  to  shut  up;  to  incage;  to  imprison  in  a  nar- 
row place.  Bacon.— 2.  [From  the  noun.]  To  write. 
Dighy. 

PE'NAL,  pj'nil,  a.  [penal,  Fr.  from  pa?na,  Lat.]— 1. 
Denouncing  punishment;  enacting  punishment. 
Smth.— 2.  Used  for  the  purposes  ot  punishment; 
vindictive.  Milton. 

PE'NALTY,  pia'n^l-tJ,     ") 

PENA'LITY.  pJ-nJl'i-ti,  5'- 

[from  penaljte,  old  Fr.]— 1.  Punishment;  censure; 
judicial  intiiction.  BranBn.—%  Forfeiture  upon  non- 
performance. Shaks. 

PE'NAN'CE,  pgn'n^nse,  s.  [penence,  old  Fr.]  Inflic- 
tion, either  publiek  or  private,  suffereil  as  an  ex- 
pression of  repentance  for  sin.  Baron. 

PENCE,  pinse,  s.     The  plural  of  penny. 

PE'NCIL,  pjn'sll,  s.  [peniciHnm,  Lat.]— 1.  A  small 
brush  of  hair  which  painters  dip  in  their  colours. 
J0}yden.—2.  A  black  lead  pen,  with  which,  cut  to 
a  point,  they  write  without  ink.  lVatts.—3.  Any 
instrument  of  writing  without  ink. 

To  PE'NCIL,  pJn'sil,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
paint.  S/iaks. 

PE'NDAN'l,  p&n'dlnt.s.  [pendant,  Fr.]—1.  .'V  jewel 
hanging  in  the  ear.  PoJk.—2.  Any  thing  hanging 
by  way  of  ornament.— 3.  A  pendulum.  Obsolete. 
Dighy.—A.  A  smallHagin  ships, 

PE'NDENCE,  iijn'dlnse,  s.  [from  pendeo,  Latin.] 
Slopeness;  inclination.  ITottou. 

PE'NUENCY,  p?n'd6n-si,  s.  [from  pendeo,  Latin.] 
Susjiense;  dtlav  of  decision.  Ayliffe. 

PE'NDENT,p^iVdi5nt,  a.  [pendens,  Lat.]— 1.  Hang- 
ing. Shaks.— 2.  Jutting  over.  S/iaks.—3.  Supported 
above  the  ground.  Milton. 

PE'XDING,  pSnd'lng,  s.  [pendente  lite,  Lat.]  De- 
pending; reiuaininir  yet  undrcidcd.  Aylijff'e. 

PENDULCSITY,  p5n-ii-los'4-te,         \  . 

PE'NDULOUSNESS,  pJn'jiVlAs-nJs,  y' 
[from  pendulous.]    The  state  of  hanging;  snspen- 
sion.  Brou'U, 

PE'NDULOUS,  pln'ji-Ifts,  a.[pendulus,  Lat.]  Hang- 
ing; not  supported  below.  liny. 

PE'NDULUM,  pJn'ji-lfini,  s.  [pemlulus,  Lat.  pen- 
<lule,  Fr]  Any  weiKht  l.ung  so  as  that  it  may  <  asily 
swingbackwaitl  and  tbrward,or  wliicb  llie  great  law 
is,  that  its  oscillations  are  always  performed  in  equal 
lime.  IIii(iihia9. 

PE'XETKAHLE,  pjn'ni-tri-bl.  a.  [penetrable,  Fr. 
p,  netr.ibilis,  Lat.]— 1.  Such  as  may  be  pierced;  such 
as  may  admit  tlie  entrance  of  another  body.  Dry- 
lien.— 2.  Susceptive  of  moral  or  intellectual  impres- 
sion. Shak:;.  ,  ^  ,  ,  , 
PENETUABI'LITV,  p5n-n4-tril-btl'4-t4,  s.  [from 
peneti-able.]  Suscepiibitity  of  impre»si(m  from  an- 
other lK)dy.  Chcync. 
PE'NETKAIL,  pSn'n4-tr.\h.  s.  [pAietralla,  Latm.] 

Interiour  parts.  lUirvey. 
PE'NETRANCY,  pJn'n4-trSn-s4,    s.    (Trom    i)ene- 

trant.]     Power  ot  entering  or  piercing.  Ray. 
J'E'NF.TRANI",  pen'ni-trjnt,  a.  [penetrant,  Fr.] 


Having  the  power  to  pierce  or  enter;  sharp;  sub- 
tile. Boyle. 

To  PE'NRTRA TE,  p?n'nj-trite,  v.  a.  [penetro, 
Latin,  penetrer,  French.]— 1.  To  pierce;  to  enter 
licyond  the  surface;  to  make  way  into  a  Ixidy.  Ar- 
buthnot.—2.  To  affect  the  mind.— 3.  To  reach  the 
meaning. 

To  PE'NETRATE,  p?n'n4-trite,  v.  n.  To  make 
wav;  to  enter  into  something  else.  Locke, 

PENETRA'TION,  p^n-ni-tii'shfin,  s.  [penetra- 
tion, French,  from  penetrate.]— 1.  The  act  of  en- 
tering into  any  body.  Milton.— 2.  Mental  entrance 
into  any  thing  abstruse.— 3.  Acuteness;  sagacity. 
ll'ntts. 

PE'NETRATIVE,  pln'nj-tra-tlv,  a.  [from  pene- 
trate.]—!. Piercing;  sharp;  subtile.'  JI'utton.—2. 
Acute;  sagacious;  discerning.  Su-ift.—3.  Ha%Tng  tlie 
power  to  impi-ess  the  mind. 

PE'NETRATIVENESS,  pgn'nj-tri-tlv-nis,  s. 
[from  penetrative.]  The  quality  of  being  pene- 
trative. 

PE'NGUIN,  pln'g%vln,  s.  [anser  magellanicus,  Lat.] 
— 1.  A  bird,  though  he  he  no  higher  than  a 
large  goose,  yet  he  weighs  sometimes  sixtt'cn 
pounds.  Grew.— 2.  A  fruit  very  common  in  the 
West-Indies,  of  a  sharp  acid  flavour.  Miller. 

PENI'NSULA,  pJn-ln'shA-ll,  s.  [Latin;  pene  in- 
sula.] A  piece  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  the 
sea. 

PENI'NSl'LATED,  p5n-5n'shu-li-tjd.  a.  [frora  pe- 
ninsula.!    Almost  surrounded  by  water. 

PE'NITE'NCE,  pin'nJ-tSnse,  s.  [pffinitentia,  Lat.] 
Repentance;  sorrow  for  crimes;  contrition  tor  sin, 
with  amendment  of  life  or  change  of  the  affec- 
tions. Dn/den. 

PE'NITENr,p5n'nJ-t?nt,  a. [penitent, Fr.penitens, 
Lat.]  Repentant;  contrite  for  sin;  sorrowful  for 
past  transgressions,  and  resolutely  amending  life. 
Milton. 

PE'NITENT,  p?n'ne-t§nt,  s.— 1.  One  sorrowful  for 
sin.— 2.  One  imder  censures  of  the  church,  but  ad- 
mitted to  penance.  SHllingJleet.—3.  One  under  the 
direction  of  a  confessor. 

PENITE'NTIAL,  pln-ni-tln'shil,  a.  [from  peni- 
tence.] Expressing  penitence;  enjoined  as  pe- 
nance. 

PENITE'NTIAL,  pln-nJ-tSn'shSI,  s.  [penitenciel. 
Fr.  iicenitentiale,  low  Lat.]  A  book  directing  the 
degrees  of  penance.  Anlift'e. 

PENITE'NTIARY,  pin-n^tSn'shH-ri,  s.  [peniten- 
cier,  Fr.  poenitentiarius,  low  Lat.]— 1.  One  who 
jiresciibes  the  rules  and  measures  of  penance.  Ba- 
ron.—2.  A  penitant;  one  who  does  jienance.— 3. 
The  place  where  Penance  is  enjoined. 

PE'NITENTLY,  pJn'n*-t?nt-lJ.  ad.  [from  penitent.] 
With  repentance;  with  sorrow  for  sin;  with  contri- 
tion. 

PENKNIFE,  p^nnlfe,  s.  [pen  and  knife.]  A  knife 
uSIkI  to  cut  pens.  Bacon. 

PE'N'MAN.pjn'mSn,  s.  [pen  and  man.]— 1.  One  who 
j)ro*isses  the  art  of  writing.— 2.  An  author;  a  writer. 
Addison, 

PE'NNACHED,  pJn'ni-tsh?d,  a.  [pcnnache,  Fr.]  Is 
only  applied  to  flowers  when  tlie  ground  of  the 
natural  colour  of  their  leaves  is  radiate<1  and  di- 
versifie<l  neatl)'  without  any  confusion.  TrevouJi-. 
Evelyn. 

PE'NNANT,  p?n'n5nt,  s.  [pennon,  Fr.]— 1.  A  small 
Hag,  ensign,  or  colour.- 2.  A  tackle  for  hoisting 
things  on  board. 

PE'NNA  TED.  pjn'ni-ted,  a.  [pennatus,  Lat.]— 1. 
Winged.- 2.  PennnteJ,  among  botanists, are  those 
leaves  of  plants  that  grow  directly  one  against  an- 
otlier  on  the  same  rib  or  stalk;  as  those  of  ash  and 
walnut-tree.  Ouincii. 

PE'NNER,  pjn'ndr,'s.  [from  pen.]— 1.  A  wviter.-2. 
A  pencase.  Ainsjvurtli. 

PE'NNILESS,pJn'u4-lJs,a.  [from  peinty.]  Money- 
less; poor;  wanting  money. 

PE'NNING,  pJn'ning,  s.  [fi-om  pen.]  Literary  com- 
position. B.Jonsnri's  Discoveries. 

PE'NNON.i>Jn'niin,  s.  [jM^iou,  Fr.l  A  small  flag 
or  coloiu-.  S/inks.  *"' 
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PF/NNY,  pSn'iiJ,  s.  plural  pence,  fpein^,  Saxoii.] 
—1.  A  small  coin,  of  which  twelve  make  a  shil- 
ling: a  penny  is  the  radical  denomirKition  from 
\vhich  English  coin  is  numlieivii.— 2.  Proverbially 
A  small  sum.    .V/wti.— 3.  Money  in  general.  Dnj- 

PE'NNyROYAL,  or  pudding-grass,  peii-ne-roe  al,  s. 

[puleepum.  Lat.]     An  herb. 
PE'NNYWF.IGHT,  pin'n J-w ate,    s.    [penny   and 

weiifht.]     A  weight  containing  twenty-lour  grains 

trov  weight.  Arhuthnof. 
PE'NNYWISE.  p?n'nl-wlzc,  a.  [penny  and  wise.] 

One  who  saves  small  sums  at  the  hazard  of  larger. 

Bacon. 
PF.'NNYWORTH,   pen'ni-wnrM,  s.      [ponnr  and 

worth.]— 1.  As  much  as  is  bought  for  a  penny.— 2- 

Any  purchase;  anything  bought  or  sold  for  money. 

!>outh,—i.  Something    advantageously    bought;    a 

purchase  got  for  less  than  it  is  worth.  Dnjd^n.—4. 

A  small  ciuantity.  S^^>ift. 
PE'NSILE,  pfen'sil,  a.   [pensilis,  Lat.]—].  Hanging; 

suspended.  Bacon — 2.  Supported  above  the  ground. 

Prior. 
PE'NSILF.NESS,  pln'sll-n5s,  s.  [from  pensile.]  The 

state  of  hanging. 
PE'NSION,   pen'slifin,  s.    [pension,  French.]     An 

allowance  made  to  any  one  without  an  equivalent. 

Addison. 
To  PE'NSION,  p?n'shnn,  v.   a.    [frpm  the  noun.] 

To  sufiport  by  an  arbitrary  allowance.  Addison. 
PE'NSIONAKY,  pln'shin-5-ri,  a.     [pensionnaire, 

Fr.]    Maintained  by  pensions.  Dunne. 
PF/NSIONF.K,     p?n'shAn-ftr,    s.     [from   pension.] 

— 1.  One  who  is  supported  by  an  allowance  paid 

at  the  will  of  another;  a  dependant.— 2.  A  slave 

of   state,  hired  by  a   stipend  to  obey   his  master. 

Pope. 
PE'NSIVE,  pSn'slv,  a.  [peiisif,  Fr.  pensivo,  Italian.] 

—1.  SoiTowfnlly  thoughtful;  sorrowful;  mournfullv 

serious.  Pope.—I.  It  is  generally  and  pi-operly  used 

of  persons.     Prior. 
PK'NSIVELY,  pJn'siv-lJ,  ad.  [from  pensive.]  With 

melancholv: sorrowfully.  Spenafr. 
PF.'VSIVENESS.  p?n'siv-n?s.  s.  [from  pensive.]  Me- 
lancholy; sorrowfulness.  Hooker. 
PENT,  pjut,  participle  p.assive  of  pen.    Shnt  up. 

Milloii. 
PENTACA'PSCL  AU,  p?n.ta-k4p'sh&-iar,  a.  ['^svVs 

and  capsular.]     Having  live  cavities. 
PR'NI'ACHORD.p?n'ia-k<')wJ.a.[^fVT6  auii  X'P^'i-'i 

An  instrument  with  five  strings. 
PENTAE'DUOUS,     pJn-tJ-J'drfis,    a.     [5rsv7s  and 

sj'^a.  J      Having  five  sides,  ll'oodrvard. 
pE'NTAGON,   pJn'tS-gon,  s.    [■^ifn  and  >*!'<«.] 

A  figure  with  five  angles.  H'otfon. 
PENTA'GONAL,    p^n-tJg'o-nai.     a.      from    pen- 
tagon.] QuinquanguUir;  having  five  angles.  IVood- 

•.card. 
PENTA'METEB,    pln-t5m'ni4-tflr.  s.     [pentame- 

irum,  Latin.]    A  Latin  verse  of  five  feet.    Addi- 
son. 
PENTA'NGULAn,    p&n-tlng'gA-lAr,     a.      \j^'-vl'- 

and  angular.]    Five  cornei«l.  Grcrr. 
PENTAPE  TALOUS,   peu-tJ-pSi'ti-ias,    a.   [~i:'le 

and  TtlnXrjV.']    Having  five  petals. 
PIVNTAfiPAST,  pln'ta-spitst,  a.  ['i'«l'7«  and  erTraix.^ 

An  engine  with  five  puliies.  Diet. 
PEN TA'Sr ICK, p?n-tis't1k,  s.   [-^'^^s  and  f 9:®'.] 

A  composition  consisting  of  five  verses. 
PF.'NTASrYI.E,   pjn'tj-stlle,   s.   [^©Tt  and  (TTu- 

>.®'.J      In  archill  cture,  a  work  in  which  arc  five 
rows  of  columns. 

PE'NTATEUCH,  pin'tJ-t/ike,  s.  \_7nvT?  and 
Tiv^'ji;;  pentateuque,  Fr.]  The  five  books  of 
Mosi-s.  Br-i'liu. 

PE'NTECQST,  pl!l'(^l^:*ste,  s.  [^rsvrsxoc;);  pon- 
lacost^Jfc]— 1.  A  tr.ist  among  the  ,Tcws.— 2.  AVhit 


PEXTECO'STAL,   pfn-ti-kostSl,  a.   [from   jwnte- 

cost.]     Belonging  to  Whitsuntide.  Sanderson. 
I^F/NTHOUSE,  pjnt'hoftse,  s.   [pent,  from  peirte, 

Fr.  and  house.]     A  shtd  hanging  out  aslope  lixjm 
:  the  main  wall.  KnoHex. 
PE'NTICE,  pJu'tis,  s.  [pendice,  Italian.]  A  sloping 

roof.  IVofton, 
PE'NTILE,  pgn'lile,  s.    [pent,  and  tile.]    A  tile 

formed  to  cover  the   sloping  part   of  the    roofl 

Matron. 
PENT  up,  pint'fii),  part.  a.  [pent,  from  pen  and  up.] 

Shut  up.  Shaki. 
pr.mJ'LTlMA,^h-nh.\'tk-xiA,  s.  [Latin.]    The  last 

syllable  but  one. 
PENU'MBRA,  pi-nftm'brl,  s.    [pene  and  umbra, 

Lat.]     An  imperfect  shadow.  Ifew'on, 
PENU'RIOUS.  piniN'r^tis.  a.   [from  penuria,  Lat.] 

— 1.  Niggardly;  sparing;  not  liberal;  soi-didly  mean. 

Prior.— 2.  Scant;  not  plentiful.  Addison. 
PENU'RIOUSLY,  pi-ni'ri-ds-lj,   ad.   [from   penu- 
rious.!   Si>aringlv;  n.>t  plentifullv. 
PENU'RIOUSNESS,pJ.ni'r5-as-n?s.s.  [from  i>enu- 

rious.]     Niggardliness;  parsimonj-.  Addison. 
PE'NURY,  pfn'ni-rj,  s.    [penuria,  Lat.]     Poverty; 

indigence.     Hooker. 
PE'ONY,  pe'6-nJ,  s.  [poeonia,La(.]     A  flower. 
PF.'OPLE,  peJ'pl,  s.  [peuple,  Fr.  i)onulus,  Lat]- 1. 

A  nation;  those  who  compose  a  community.  Sfinkt. 

— 2.  The  vulgar.  Jfnller.—Z.  The  commonalty;  not 

the  princes  or  nobles. — 4.  Persons  of  a  particular 

class.     The  inercrintile  people.  Baron, — 5.  Men,  or 

persons  in  genei-al.    People  talk  variously.    Ar- 

hnf}inn\ 
To  PEO'PLE,  pJI'pl,  V.  a.  [peupler,  Fr.]    To  stock 

with  inhabitants.  Prior. 
PE'PASTICKS,  pj'pas-tiks,  s.  [TTgrcUva:.-]  Medicines 

whicli  are  good  to  help  the  rawness  of  the  stomach 

a|id  digest  crudities.  Dicf. 
PE'PPEK,  pSp'pflr,  s.  [piper,  Lat.  poivre,  Fr.]     We 

have  three  kinds  of  ]>epper;  the  black,  the  white, 

and  the  long;  which  are  three  different  fruits  pix)- 

diiccd  by  three  distinct  plants. 
To  PB'PPEK,  pJp'pSr,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]-l.  To 

spiinkle  with  pepper.— 2.  To  beat;  to  mangle  with 

shot  or  blows. 
PE'PPER-BOX,  pip'pfir-boks.  s.  [pepper  and  box.] 

A  box  for  holding  pejiper.  Si'iaks. 
PF/PPERCORN,plp'p fir-koni,  s. [pepper  and  corn.] 

Any  thing  of  inconsiderable  value.  Prior. 
PE'PPERMINT,    pjp'pi^r-mlnt,   s.     [pepper    and 

mint.]     Mint  eminently  hot. 
PE'PPERWORT,   pSi/pfir-wdrt,  s.    [iwpper   and 

wort,]     A  plant.  Millci: 
PE'PTICK,plp't1k,a.  ITrsTrlim;.']    AVhat  helps  di- 
gestion. Ainsitorl  h. 
PERACU'TE,  plr-J-kAte',  a.  [peracutus,  Lat.]  Very 

sharp;  very  viulent. 
PERADVE'N  rUKE,  p?r-ad-vln'lshi'ire,   ad.    [par 

aventure,  Fr.]— l.    Perhaps;  may   be;  by  chance. 

Dighti.—2.  Uoubf,  question.  South. 
To  PEUA'GRATE,  pir-a'grite,  v.  a.  [peragro,  Lat.] 

To  wander  OMr. 
PERAGRA'TION,  pir-a-gri'shftn.  s.   [from  j)era- 

grate.]    The  act  of  passing  through  any  state  or 

space.  Holder. 
To  PERA'MBULATE,  p§r-am'bi-lite,   v.  a.  [pn-- 

ambulo,  Lat.j— 1.  To  walk  tliruugh.— 2.  Tosuivey, 

bv  passing  through.  Davies. 
PEkAMBULA'TIOX,  pgr-am-bA-li'shfln,  s.    [from 

perambulate.]- 1.  The   act   of    |>assing    through 

or  wandering  over.    Bacon.— 2.  A  roving  survey. 

i/./if.  /. 
PERAMBII.A'TOU,    pe-ram-biVli'tar,    s.     [from 

peramhnlo,  Lat.]     .\  measuring  wheel.  AUngham 
on  Mupf. 
PE'RCASE.  p?r'kise,ad.  [par  and  case.]  Perchance; 

perhaps.  Baron. 
PE'RCEANT,  pSi^sJ-4nt,  a.  [percant,  Fr.]  Piercing; 

penetiHting.  Spenser. 
PKRCEI'Vj^BLE,    pSr-se'vi-hl,     a.      [from    per- 
ceive.]    Perceptible;  such  as  falls  under  percep- 

''o"-  »     ■  , 

PERCEI'VABLY,  pjp^i'va.bli,  ad.    [from  perceiv- 
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ablf.]     In  sncli  a  manner  as  may  be  obsenxd  or 

know  n. 
2'u  PKRCKI'VE,  pJi'-sive',  v.  a.  [yeicipio,  Lat.j— 1. 

disco»ci'  by  sonit   sensible  cfteets.    filtttki.—i.  To 

know;  to  observe.     Locke.— 3.  To    be  afl'ecfed  by. 

Bacon. 
PERCKPIIBI'LITV,   p?r-s?p-tj.blr4.li.   s.    [from 

jierceptible.]— 1.  Tlie  state  of  being  an  object  of 

the  senses  or  mind.— 2,  IVrteption;  tbe  power  of 

pcrei'ivinc:. 
PKIICEHIIULE,  p&r-sjp'ti-!)l,  a.    [perceptible,  Fr. 

perceptus,  Lat.]    Such  as  :nay  be  known  or  ob- 

scrveil.    Bacon. 
PEKCE'Pl  IBLY,  per-sjp'ti-bli,  ad.  [from  perc('l>- 

tible.]     In  such  a  manner  as   may  be  perceived. 

Polte. 
PERCE'PTION,  pir-sCp'shftn,   s.    [perception,  Fr. 

I>erceptio,  T^lin.]  — 1.  The   power  of  perceiving; 

knowledge;  consciousness.    Bentleu. — 2.   'I'he   act 

of  perceiiing;  observation.— 3.  Notion;  idea.  Hale, 

— ■>.   The  state   of  being  affected   by  sometliing. 

Bacon. 
PERCE'PTIVE,  pir-slp'tiv,  a.  [perceptus,  Latin.] 

Having  the  power  of  percei\ing.  Glnnville. 
PERCEPTI'vrry,  pli-sSp-tiv'^-ti,   s.    [from   per- 
ceptive.]    Tf  he  power  of  perception  or  thinking. 
PERCH,  pf  rtsh,  s.  [perca,  Lat.]     The  perch  is  one 

of  the  fishes  of  prey;  be  has  a  hooked  or  hog  back, 

whicli  is  armed  with  stiO  bristles,  and  all  his  skin 

armed  witti  thick  hai-d  scales.   H^alton. 
J'ii,UCH,  pJrtsh,  s.    [iwrlica,  Latin;  perche,  Fr.]— l. 

A  measure  of  five  yards  and  a  half;  a  pole.— 2. 

[perehe,  Fr  ]     Something  on  which  blixls  roost  or 

sit.  Drijilen. 
To  PERCH,  pjrtsh.  v.   n.  [perclier,  Fr.  from  the 

noun.]     To  sit  or  roost  as  a  bird.  Spcmer. 
To  PERCH,  plrisii,  v.  a.  To  phice  on  a  perch. 
PERCHA'NCE,  pjr-tshinse',  ad.  [per  and  chance.] 

Perhaps;  jieradventure.  ll''utton. 
PE'RCHEHS,  pJr'tshCrs,   s.     Paris  candles  used  in 

England  in  ancient  times;  also  the  larger  sort  of 

wax  candles,  which  were  usually  set  upon  the  altar. 

Bailey. 
PERCl'PIENT,    pJr-slp'pJ-Int,      a.      [i>ercipiens, 

Latin.]     Perceiving;  having  the  power  of  percei>- 

tion. 
I'ERCI'Pl  KX  i",  p?r-sip'pi-cnt,  s.    One  that  has  the 

power  of  perceiving.  Giairvilic. 
PE'RCLOSE,  per'klose,  s.  [per  and  close.]  Conclu- 
sion; last  part.   Rateif!h. 
TttPF.'RCOLATE,  pSr'ko-lite,  v.  a.  [percolo,  Lat.] 

To  strain.  Hale. 
P1:RC0LA' riON,  pir-ki-li'shdn,  s.  [fi-oin  perco- 

lat  .]     The  act  of  straLuing;  puriiication  or  separa- 
tion bv  straining.  Kruj. 
To  PERCU'SS,pir-kii4'.  v.  a.  [percussus,  Lat.]     To 

strike.  Baron. 
PfiRCCSSION.  pSr-kSsli'liii,  s.  [pereussio,  Lat.]— I. 

'I'he  act  of  striking;  stroke.  Kriato7i, — 2.  iSneut  ol 

soinul  in  the  ear.  Hunier. 
PERCU'TIENT,    peivk^i'shjnt,      s.      [percutiens, 

Latin.]     Striking;    having   the   power  to   stlike. 

Baron. 
PERDl'TION,  pJr-dish'iVi,  s.  [inrditio,  Latin.J-l. 

Destruction;  ruin,  death.  S/iaks.—2,  Loss.  .V/inAjr.— 

3.  Eternal  death,  iinle'gh. 
I'K'KDU,  pSr'dft,  s.   [French.]— 1.  One  that  keeps 

watch  }>)'  night.  Shnk3.—2.  One  ui'  ruined  fortunes. 

Chajiman'n  ll^ido-ii^'.s  Tears. 
PE'RDl'E,  pJr^ld',  ad.    Close;  in  ambush.    Uniti- 

bras. 
PE'RDULOUS,  pir'du-ias,  a.  [from  perdo,  Latin.] 

Lost;  thrown  away,  bramhait. 
PE'RDURABLE,     p4i^di\-r4-bl,    a.      [perdurable, 

Fi-ench;  perduro,  Lalin.J  Ijisting;  long  continued. 

Sluiks, 
PE'RUURAULY,  p5r'du-r4-l>li,  ad.  [Irom  jM-rdura- 

hle.]     Ijistinglv.  Shaks. 
PERDURA'  1  ION,  p4r-<li-r4'«li4n,s.  [perduro,  Lat.] 

Long  cuntiimance.  Aiusn-orth. 
fEKi.'CAL,  pSr-4'gil!,  a.   [Fixncli.]    Equal.    Ob- 

soli'te. 
To  PE'REGRINA  IE,  per'ri-pir-uito,  v.  n.   fiH-rc- 


griniis,  I>at.]  To  travel;  to  live  in  foreign  coiintiiej> 
Oht. 

PEREGRINA'TION,  pJr-ri-gri-nA'shan,  s.  [Irom 
peregriiius,  l.at.]  Tra\-el;  abode  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Benllej. 

PK'REGRINK,  p?i'ri-grln,  a.  [peregrin,  old  Fr. 
peregrinus,  1-i.t.]  Fordpi;  not  native;  not  doincs- 
lick.  Baron. 

2V.PF/REMPT.  p?i-'?mjpt,  v.  a.  [peremptus,  Latin.] 
To  kill;  to  crush.    A  few  t^rm.  Ayliffr* 

PE'REMPllON,  .  pgr-Jni'shfln,  s.  fpeieroptus, 
Latin;  j)ereiiiptioii,  French.]  Crush;  extinction. 
Law  term. 

PERE'MPTOBILY,  pJr'rJra-teir^ri.li.  ad.  [from 
peremptory.]  Absolutely;  pwiitively;  so  as  to  cut 
«>fl"all  tariher  debate.  Ciarriul'm. 

PERE'MPIORINESS,  pSi-'r^m-tfir-i-uai,  s.  [from 
peremptory .]  Positiventss;  absolute  decision;  dog- 
maliiiu. 

PERE'MPTORY,  pir-rSm-tfir-S,  or  pii^fim-ti**,  a. 
[peremptorlus,  low  Lat.  peroiiptoii-e,  Fr.]  Dogma- 
tical; absolute;  such  as  destroys  all  furtlier  expostu- 
lation.  SuH'fu 

PERE'NNIAL,  pfr-?n'n4-i!,  .1.  [pereimU,  lot.]— 1. 
T.astinij  thn.ugli  the  year.  C fi'ijne.—2.  Perpetual; 
unceasing.  Harvey. 

PERF.'XNITY',  pjr-riii'ni-tc,  s.  [from  perennita?, 
Lat.]  P^quality  of  lasting  through  all  seasons; per- 
petuity. Derliani. 

PK'RFECT,  pii-'tekl.  a.  [Vcrfectus,  Latin.]-1. 
Complete;  consummate;  fmished;  neither  defective 
nor  redinidant.  Hooker.~2.  Fully  intormed;  fully 
skilful.  S'/iaka.—S.  Pure;  blameless;  clear;  immacu- 
late.—4.  Safe;  out  of  danger.  S/iaks. 

To  PE'UFEC  T,  jjir'fekt,  v.  a.  [perfectus,  from  perfi- 
uio,  Lat.]— 1. -To  finish;  to  complete;  to  consum- 
mai.-;  to  biingto  its  due  state.  ll'al!er.—2.  To  make 
skilfnl;to  instruct  fully.  S/iaks. 

1>E'RFKCTER,  |)5i-'l*kt-tlr,  s.  [from  perfect.]  One 
that  makes  perfect.  Pope. 

PERFK'CTIOX,  i)&r-fSk'sh6n,  s.  [i)cr!Vctio,  I-atin; 
perfection,  French.]— l.Tiie  state  oC  being  perfect. 
Millun.—2.  Something  that  concurs  to  produce  su- 
preme excellence.  Dnjiten.—S.  Attribute  of  God. 
AHerhunj. 

PEUFE'CTIONAL,  pgr-flk'shfin-ai,  a.  [from  per- 
fection.]    ?.Iade  complete.  Prnrson. 

To  PERFE'CTIONATE,  pSr-t^k'shftn-ite.  v.  a. 
perftctioner,  Fr.]  To  make  perfect;  to  advance  to 
perfection.  Drijdcn. 

PERFE'CTIONIST.  p?r.f5k'shfiu-ist,  s.  One  who 
tiiinks /jf);/iW(f,>(  attitiuable  bv  man.  Comjbeare. 

PERI' K'CTIVK,  pJr-lJk'tiv, 'a.  [from  perfect.] 
Conducing  to  bring  to  perfection.  lia'j. 

PERFE'CTlVELY,pJr-f^k'tiv-l^,ad.  [from  perfec- 
ti>t'.]     In  such  a  manner  as  brings  to  perfection. 

PE'RFECI  LY,  pJr'f2kt-li,  ad.  [f.-om  pertectj- 
1.  In  the  liighest  degree  of  e\celleiiee.— 2.  To- 
tally; completely.  Boylr — 3.  Exactly;  accuvatelv. 
Locke . 

PE'UFKCTNESS,  pJrT4kt-nes,  s.  [doin  iitifect.]- 
1.  Completeness.— 2.  Goodness;  \iriue.  AjCiiptural 
wonU— J.  Skill.  Sitakt.  < 

PERFl'l)10US,p6i-.nd'yiV,  a.  [iN.rrHliu,  Lat.  peP- 
fide,  Fr.]  Tivacherons;  false  to  trust;  guilty  of 
violate*!  faith,  ll'iiluiv  aiui  Cat. 

PERFI'DIOUSI.Y.  pJi-rtd'yis-li.  ad.  [fmm  per- 
fidious.] Ireacheiously;  bv  briacli  of  IkiUi.  Hlidi- 
0  as. 

PERFI'DIOUSNESS,  pfr-tldS  fis-iiis,  s.  [from 
Jieiiidious.]     Ihe  quality  of  being  peiiidious.    Tit- 

^^MSiPy^  V^r'ihAh,  s.  [porfidia,  Latin;  jKriide, 
iTHW**J     1  leaih,,-) ;  want  of  faith;    breach   of 

PE'R^BLE,  pei'-fla-bl,  a.   [from   ptrflo,  Ijitin.] 

Ha\iilj;the  wind  driven  through. 
'i'oPE'RFLATE.ptr'riite,  v.a.  [pcrflo,  Ijitui.]  To 

blow  thi-«.u;fli.  Arbutlwot. 
PERFLATION,   p?r-fl4'»hfin,  s.     [from  perflate.] 

The  act  of  blowing  through.  Ifooilword. 
To   rE'RFORAIE.    plr-ff-riie,    v.    a.      [jKr/oro, 

laliii.j     In  jiiere-  with  s  ttiol:  to   Iwre.    Black- 
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Fite, fir,<il],  t4f;-nife,  mfet;— pine,  jiln;- 


PERFORA'TION,  pavfo-r^'shfin,  s.  [from  peifo- 
^_jte.]— 1.  The  act  of  pieicing  or  bonng.  More.— 
2.  Hole;  place  boi-ed.     Ray.  c     .    -, 

PERFORA'TOR,  pJr-fo-ri'tfti-,  s.  [from  perforate.] 
The  instrument  of  boring.    Shar/i. 

PERFCyRCE,  p6r-forse',  ad.  [per  and  torce.]— 1. 
By  violence;    violently.    Shaks.~2.  Of  necessity. 

To  PEKFO'RM,  pSr-form',  or  pSr-form  ,  v.  a.  Lper- 
forniare,  Ualian.]  To  execute;  to  do;  to  discharge; 
to  achieve  an  undertaking.    Sidney. 

To  PERFCRM,  pSr-forra',  v.  n.  To  succeed  iix  an 
attempt.  IVatls. 

PERFORMABLE,  per-f3nn'a-bl,  a.  [from  per- 
form.] Practicable;  such  as  may  be  done.  Biwin. 

PERFO'RJIANCE,  pjr-f3rm'anse,  s.  [from  per- 
form.]—1.  Completion  of  something  designed;  exe- 
cution of  something  promised.  South.— 2.  Compo- 
sition; work.  Dryden.—2.  Action;  something 
done.    Shaks. 

PERFO'RMER,  pSi-form'ftr,  s.  [from  perform.]—:. 
One  that  performs  any  tiling.  Shaks.— 2.  It  is 
generally  applied  to  one  that  makes  a  publick 
exhibition  of  his  skill.  r      o  • 

To  PE'RFRICATE,  plr'fre-kite  v.  n.  Lperfrico, 
Lat.]  To  rub  over.  Vict. 

PERFU'MA TORY,  pSr-fii'mi-tdr-e,  a.  [from  pel'- 
fume.")  That  which  perfumes. 

PERFU'ME,  p^r'fume,  s.  [parfiime,  French.]— 
1.  Strong  oiloiir  of  sweetness  used  to  give  scents 
to    other    things.-2.    Siveet    odour;    fragrance. 

To  PERFU'ME,  pjr-fume',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  scent;  to  impvegnate  w  irh  sweet  scent. 

FERFU'MER,  pgr-fiVmar,  s.  [from  perfume.]  One 
\(  hose  ti-ade  is  to  sell  things  made  to  gratify  tlie 
scent.     Swift.  ,      ,         „      ,    .       ,     . 

PERFU'NCTORILY,  plr-ffink'tfir-re-li.  ad.  [per- 
finictori^, Latin]    Carelesly;  neglrgently.    Chren. 

PERFir'xVCTORY,  pIr-ffink'tftr-J,  a.  [peifunc- 
torie,  Latin.]     Slight;  careless;  negligent,     l^ood- 

To  PKUFU'SE,  pfer-fize',  v.  a.  [pevfusus,  Latin.] 
To  tincture;  to  overspread.  Harvey. 

PERHA'PS,  pJr-hips',  ad.  [per  and  hap.]  Peradven- 
turc;  it  may  be.    Flatman.  Smith. 

PE'RIAPV,  p&i-'ri-ipt,  s.  [cTS^w-rT*.]  Amulet; 
charm  worn  as  a  preservative  against  diseases  or 
mischief.    Shnks. 

PERICA'RUIUM,  pSl>4-kir'd4-fini,  s.  [TSg*  and 
■A.tpii-j..']  The  pericardium  is  a  thin  membrane  of 
a  conick  figure,  thsit  resembles  ;i  purse,  and  con- 
tains the  heart  in  its  cavity.     (Mdncj. 

PERICA'RPIUM,  plr-J-kai-'pe-fi'"!  »•  i^%'  a'"! 
KU.t7roi;\  pcricarpe,  Fr.]  A  pell  «ie  oi  thin  mem- 
bvancfMuonipassing  the  fruit  or  grain  or  u  ;  lant. 

PEUICLITA'I'ION,  pJr-i-kl4-ti'slifin,  s.  [from  pe- 
riclitor,  Lat.  peiicliter,  Fr.]— 1.  The  state  of  being 
in  danger.— 2.  Trial;  experiment. 

PERICRA'NIUM,  ph^i-kri'ni-fim,  s.  [from  ^:§/ 
and  cranium.]  The /)(.'r;cra?Hum  is  the  membrane 
thateovers  the  skull.    Qiiinoj. 

PERl'CULOUS,  pi-rlk'kti-lfis,  a.  [periculosus, 
Latin.]  Dangerous;  jeopardous;  hazardous. 
Browti. 

PERIE'RGY,  p?r-J-lr'j4,  s.  ['»'£§<  and  sg^cv.] 
Needless  caution  in  an  'operation;  uimctessary 
diligence. 

PEKIGE'E,  pii^i-gJe',  > 

PERIGE'UM,pJi-i-j4'am,      5 
[irsg/  and  >«:  perigee,  Fr.]  Is  a  point  in  the  hea- 
vens, wherein  a  planet  is  said  to  be  in  its  nearest 
distance  possible  from  the  eartli. 

PERIHE'LIUM,pli-i-h4'lJ-am,  s.  ['Ts?'  and  xXM?.] 
Is  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit  wherein  it  is  nearest 
the  sun.  .    „ 

PE'RIL,  pir'rll,  s.  [peril,  Fr.  pcnkel,  Dutch.]-1. 
Danget;  hazard;  jeopardy.  Daniel— 2.  Penuncia- 
tioB;  danger  denounced.  Shakr. 
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PE'RILOUS,  pli-'ril-os,  a.  [perileux,  French;  fi-om 
peril.]— 1.  Dangiroiis;  hazp.rdous;  full  of  danger. 
—2.  It  is  used  by  way  of  emphasis,  or  ludicrous  eX" 
aggeration  of  any  thing  bad.  Hiidibras.—S.  Smart; 
witty.  Shaki. 
PE'RILOUSLY,  pSr'rll-fis-lJ,  ad.   [from  perilous.] 

Dangerously. 
PE'RILOUSNESS,  plr'ril-fis-nls,  s.  [from  perilous.] 

Dangerousness. 
PERI'METER,  pi-rim'mJ-tfir, s.  [5r6g<  and  f^iT^ia: 
periraetre,  Fr.]  The  compass  or  sura  of  all  the 
sides  which  bound  any  figure,  whether  rectilinear 
or  mixed.  Nctvton. 
PE'RIOD,  pi'rj-ftd,  s.  [iseriode,  Fr.  ^ifti^i?.'] 
— 1.  A  circuit.— 2.  Time  in  whicli  any  thing  is  per- 
formed, so  as  to  begin  4gain  in  tJie  same  maimer. 
—3.  A  statetl  number  of  years;  a  i-uuud  of  lime,  nt 
the  end  of  which  the  things  comprised  within  the 
calculation  shall  return  to  the  state  in  which  they 
were  at  the  beginning.  Holder. — 4.  The  end  or 
conclusion.  Addison.— S.  The  state  at  which  any 
tliing  terminates.  Suckling. — 6.  Length  of  durati- 
on. Bacon.— T.  A  complete  sentence  from  one  full 
stop  to  another.  Ben  Jotison.—S.  A  space  of  time 
or  coarse  of  transactions,  distinctly  limited  at  the 
begiranng  and  end. 
To  PE'RIOiJ,  pj'ri-fld,  V.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To 

put  a^  end  to.  A  h^.d  word.    Shaks, 
PERIO'DICK,  pi-r^-d.!'lk,  7 

PERIO'DICAL,  pi-ie-6il'd4-kil,  S 

[periodique,  Fr.  from  period.]— 1.  Circular;  mak- 
ing a  circuit;  making  a  revolution.  Watts.— 2.  Hap- 
pening by  revolutl'jii  ;it  some  stated  time.  Bentlei/.— 
3.  Regular;  perforiuiiig  some  action  at  stated  times. 
Addison.— 4.    Relating  to  jicriods  or  revolutions. 
Brou'n. 
PERIO'DICALLY,  pe-ri-od'de-kil-e,  ad.  [from   pe- 
riodical.] At  stated  periods.    Broome. 
PERIO'STEUJI,     pji-i-os'tshflm,     t.      [«-fg/  and 
CCS5V.J  All  the  bones  are  covered  with  a  very  sen- 
sible membrane,  called  the  fjerivsteum.  Cheyne. 
PERITHERY,     pj-rll'f^-r4,     s.    {_7rigt  aaiX  figte.'] 

Circumference.  Harvey. 
To  PERI'PHRASE,p4-rH''frize,  \.  a.  [periphraser, 
Fr.]  To  express  one  worf  by  many;  to  express  by 
circumlocution. 
PERI'PHRASIS,   pJ-rlffil-sis,     s.    [T€g.'+^gas-/f.] 
Circuralocutiun;  use  of  many  words  to  express  the 
sense  of  one.     Brown.  IValts. 
PERIPHRA'STICAL,    peiHi-fris  tt-k.^1,   a.   [from 
periphrasis.]  Circumlocutory;  expressing  the  sense 
of  one  word  in  many. 
PERIPNEU'MONY,  plr-Tp-nA'mo-ni,         7 
PERIPNEUMO'NIA,  p2r-lp-iiA-ino'ni-3,  y' 
[yne^l  and  7mvfxaiv.'\    An   inflammation    of  the 
lungs.    Arbuthnot. 
To  pE'RISH,  pSr'rlsh,  v.  a.  [perir,Fr.pereo,Lat.]— 
1.  To  die;  to  be  destroyed;  to  be  lost;  to  come  to  no- 
thing. Locke.— 2.  To  be  in  a  peri>etuai  state  of  decay. 
Locke.— 'i.  To  be  lost  eternally.  More/on. 
To  PE'RlSH.pJr'rlsh,  V.  a.  To  destroy;  to  bring  to 

decay.    Not  in  use.    Coilier. 
PE'RISHABLE,    i)?r'risli-4-bl,  s.    [from    perish.] 
Liable  to  perish;  subject  to  decay;  ofshor^  dura- 
tion. 
PE'RISHABLENESS,    pgi-'rlsh-l-bl-n^s,  s.   [from 
perishable.]  Liableness  to  be  destroyed;  liableness 
to  decay.    Locke. 
PERISTA'LTICK,    plr-4-stil'tik,   a    t-f^gHiMa^; 
peristaltique,  Fr.]  PenstaUick  motion  is  that  ver- 
micular motion  of  the  guts  which  is  made  by  the 
contraction  of  the  spiral  fibres,  whereby  the  excre- 
ments are  j)ressed  downward  and  voided.  Qiiincy. 
PERISTF/RION,   pSr-ls-tJ'rl-ftn,  s.  The   herb  ver- 
vain.    Diet. 
PERISTYLE,  pjr-!s-siile',s.[peii8tile,  French.]  A 

circular  range  of  pillars.  Arbuthnot. 
PE'RISYSTOLE,    pir-J-sls'ti-li,  s.   l^^*  and  '"*' 
CTOXi*.]  The  pause  or  interval  betwixt  the  two 
motions  of  the  heart  or  pulse.  Die. 
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PERITONE'UM,  pli'-J-to-ni'flm,  s.  {jJftfl'ToviUov -2 
This  lies  immediately  uiultr  tlie  niustlts  of  the 
lower  bell)',  and  is  a  thin  and  soft  nienibraiie, 
which  encloses  all  the  bowels. 
PK'RJURE,  pJrj^rt,  s.  [peijunis,  Latin.]  A  per- 
jured or  lorswoiii  £K-rsoii.  S/in/vs. 
To  PE'RJURE,   pJi'jilie,  v.   a.  [peijiu-o,  Lat.]  To 

foi-swear;  to  taint  with  peijury.  S/iaks. 
PE'K.fURER,  p5r'jftr-fir,  s.  [iVom   perjure.]     One 

that  swears  falsely.     Spcnsei; 
rE'RJURY,     pjr'ji-r*,      s.    [per/urium,     Latin.] 

False  oath. 
PE'RIWIG,  plr'rS-w!g.    s.     iperruqtie,  Fr.]  Adsci- 
titious  hair;  hair  not  natural,  worn  by  way  of  o\- 
iiament  or  concealment  of'lwkluess.  Sii-ift. 
To    PE'RIWIG,     pji'rj-wij,',    v.    a.        [from   the 

noun.]  Tu  dress  in  false  hair.  Srvif'i. 
PE'RIWINKLE,  pSi-'re-win-kl,  s.-i.  A  small  shell- 
fish; a  kind  of  lish-snail.— 2.  A  plant.  Bacon. 
To   PERK,  pJrk,  v.  n.   [from    perch,  Skiiinei:2  To 

hold  up  the  head  with  an  affected  briskness. 
To  PERK,  p5rk,  v.  a.  To  dress;  to  prank.  S/iaks. 
PERIC,  pirk,  a.  Pert;  brisk;  airy.  Spenser. 
PER'LING,  p^i-'ling,  [from  pearl.)  Pearly.  Sp.   F. 

Q.B.V.  C.  lX..rt.  SO. 
PE'RLOUS,  plr'lfis,  a.  [from  perilous,]  Dangerous; 

full  of  hazard.  Spenser- 
PE'RMAGY,  p6r'm4-ji,  s.  A  little  Turkish  boot; 
PE'RMANENCE,  pgr'ma-ngjise,  7 
PE'RM  ANENCY,  pfer'nia-nSn-si,  5  *" 
[fi-om  permanent.]    Duration;    consistency;    con- 
tinuance in  the  same  state.  Hale. 
PE'RMANENI',  pSi'mi-nlnt,  a.  [pei-manent,  Fr. 
permanens,  Latin.]    Durable;  not  decaying;   un- 
changed.   Hooker.   Drvilen. 
PE'RMANENTLY,  j)Jr'iua-n?ut-lJ,  ad.  [fiora  per- 
manent.] Durably;  lastint^ly.     Boyle. 
PERMA'NSION,  pJr-m4n'sliftn,  s.  pVonj  perm.ineo, 

Latin.]  Continuance.  Broun. 
PE'RMEABLE,  pJi-'niJ-5-bl,  a.  [from  peinieo,  Lat.] 

Such  as  may  be  passed  through,  Boyk: 
PE'RMEANT,   pfr'mi-Jnt,   a.    [permeans,  Latin.] 

Passing  through.     Brown- 
To  PE'RMEATE,  pJi'm4-atc,  v.  a.  [permeo,  Lat.] 

To  pass  through.     U'oofltcarit. 
PERMEA'ITON,  p§r-mi-i'shan,s.  [from  permeate.] 

The  act  of  passing  through, 
PERMl'SCIBLE,  p?r-mls'.,4-bl,a.  [from  permisceo. 

Lat.]  Such  as  mav  be  mingled.  * 

PERMI'SSIBLE,  pSr-ml^'sj-bl,  a.   [permissus,  Lat.] 

\V'hat  may  l)C  permitted. 
PF.RMI'SSIOX,  pJr-mish'fin,   s.     [pennission.    Fr. 
permisus,     Lat.]    Allowance;    grant    of    libertj^. 
Mitton. 
PEKMl'SSIVE,    pJr-m!s'siv.   a.    [from     permitto' 
Lat.]— 1.    Grantmg   bare   liberty,  not  good   will; 
not  hindering,    though  not   approving.     Milton.— 
2.  Granted;  sufFereil  without  hinderaiice;  not  au- 
thorised or  favoured.     Mi/tmi. 
PEHMI'SSIVELY,    pjr-mls'siv-li,  ad.    [from   per- 
missive.]    By  bare  allowance;  w  ithout  hinderaiice. 
Bacon. 
PEllMt'STION,  p?r-m1s'tshftn,  s.  [permistiis,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  mixing. 
To  ESpRMl'T,   pjr-mit',  v.  a.  Lpcrmitto,  Lat.   per- 
mettre,    Fr.>-1.    'I'o   allow   witlioiit     command. 
Hooker.— 2.  To  suffer;  without  authorising  or  ap- 
proving.—3.   To  allow;    to   sufTer.   Locke,— 4.  To 
give  up;  to  resign.    Drydcn. 
PERMI  T,  pJi^-nUl',  s.    A-  written  permission  from 
an   officer   for  transporting  gooils  from  place  to 
place,  showing   the  duty  on  them   to  have  bi-en 
paid. 
PERMI'TTANCR,  pSi'mlt-tftmc.  •!._  [from  pi  rmii.] 
Allowance;  forbearance  of  opposition;  [icrmissloii. 
Derhnm. 
PERMI'XTION,   pir-mlks'tshftn,  s.  [from    permis 
tils,  Lat.]     The  act  ofmiugling;  the  state  of  being 
mingled.     Brerewood. 
PEKMUTA'TtON,    pjrmft-ii'shfln,    s,    [permula- 
tioft,  Fr.  periiHitatio,   Latin.]    Kxchnnge  of  one 
for  another. 
J'o  PE'KMDT£,  pii'mite,   v.    a.    [prrnnito,  Lat. 
pei'inuttf,  Fr.'j  To  e.\chango. 
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PERMU'TER,  plr-mitdr,  s.  [permiitant,  Fr,  froiw 
permute.]  An  exchanger;  he  who  i>erniutes. 

PERNI'CIOU.S,  pJi-.n1sli'as,  a.  [perniciosus,  Lat. 
Jiei-iiicieux,  Fr.]—1.  Mischievous  in  the  highest  de- 
gier;  destructive.  S/iaks.-2.  [Peinix,  Latin.O 
<4uick.     Milton,  -* 

PERNI'CIOU.SLY.  pJi-n1sl,'fis.|*,  ad.  [from  pcmU 
nous.]  Destructively;  mischie»ously; iMlinoUsly. 

PERNJ^CIOUSJ^ESS,  pS.-nlsh'i'.s.i,5s,  s.  from  '^r- 

PKHMl^rl-i'v^  T'^'i'?'  f^'^^S  pernicious. 
PERNlCIT\,i,^r-n(is?-t4,s.  [from  pernix.]  Swift- 

ness;  ctlentv.    Ray. 
^^^OViK-Tlbii.      ,,^,-6-ri'shfln,     s.     [peroratio, 
-7.   ,^y,  ,  "f'^""'^"*'""  °'' an  "'■"lion-    Smai-t.         ' 
ToPERPE'NU    pj,-pgnd',v.  a.  [per,,endo,  Latin.3 

PER  W'SnK  H  "-■  x"'"!'  ;?/°"^i'l,^'-  attentively. 
PEKPENDl!,R,par-p?n'dAi-,  s.   [ptrpig,«.,  Fr.l   X 
coping  stone.  -r    r  ^     t       j     ■- 

PE'RPENDICLE,  pj.-'pln-di-kl,  s.  [nerpendicule 
Fr.  perpendiculum,  Lat.  ]  Any  thing  hangilir 
down  by  a  straight  line.  "    ^ 

PERPENDl'CULAK,  p?r-pln-dik'6-iar, a.  [perpen- 
dicularis,  Lat.]— l.  Crossing  anv  other  line  at  light? 
angles.— 2.  Cutting  tlie  horizon  at  right  angles- 

PERPENDI'CULAR,  pgr.,.^.wlik'i.l|r,  s!  A    line 

D^^°»il'^  ^'"^  horizon  at  right  angle€,  IVooH-ward. 

PERPENDI'CULARLY,  ll^r-pjn-<llk'ki-lir-l4,  ad. 
Ltrom  perpendicular.]-!.  In  such  a  manner 
as   to   cut  another  line  at   right  angles.— 2      In. 

Di^T.D,"''^,''""°'"^*"»'«''t'''«^"P  and  down.  More. 

PERPENDICULARITY,  pgr-pSn-dlk-i-lir'A-t^s. 
Ltrom  perpendicular.]  The  state  of  being  i>eiv 
pendicular.  -»!•-• 

PERPE'XSIOK,    pl,-p§n'.han,  s.  [from  perpenfl.T 

Consideration.     Brown. 
T«  PE'RIM-VIRATE,  pgi-'pi-trAie,  v.  a.  [perpetro, 
T.TT'Dn.y.,    ""^"'"""'i  'oact.  Always  in  an  ill  sense.' 
PERPEPRA'TION,  pgi-pi-tii'shflm  s.  [from  per- 
petratt.]— 1.  The  act  of  committing  a  crime.    IVot. 
^""•-2-  A  bad  action.     K.  Charles. 
PERPE'TUAL,  pfr-pgt'tshu-ai,  a.  [periietiid,   Fr.- 
perpetuus,  Latin.]— 1.  Never  ceasing;  etemalwith 
respect  to  futurity.— 2.  Continual;  uninterrnpted? 
perennial.— 3.    Perpetual   screw.   A  screw    which 
acts  against    the  teeth  of  a  wlieel,  and  continties 
Us  action  without  end.     JVilkins. 
PERPETUALLY, pgr-pgt'tshi-il-lJ,  ad.  [frbin  pei- 
petiial.]     Constantly;    continually;      incess»ntl\. 
Nnr/on. 
To  PERPE'TUA TE,   p?i-pJt'tshi.ite,  v.  a.  [per» 
petuer,  Fr.  perpeluo,  Latin.]— l.     To  make  per- 
petual;  to  preseiTe  from  extinction;  to  etenilze. 
—2.  To  continue   without   cessation   or  intermis- 
sion.    Hanutiond. 
PERPETUATION,    pSi-pei-tshft-l'shfin.  s.  [from 
perpetuate.]   The  act  of  making  perpetual;   inces- 
sant continuance.  Brown. 
PERPETUTTY,    p?r-pi-tA'J-tJ,     s.     [perpetuita, 
Lat.]— 1.  Duration  to  all  futurity.  Hooker.— z.  Ex- 
emption IVom  intermission  or  cessation.— 3.   Some- 
thing ol  which  there  is  no  end. 
To  PERPLE'X.  pli-plJks',  v.  a.  [perplexus,    Lat.] 
—1.  'io  disturb  wiili  doubtful  notions',  to  entan- 
gle; to  make  .tnxiuus;  to  tea»e  with  suspense  or 
ambiguity;  to  distract.    l)ryden.—2.  To  make  in- 
tricate;  to  involve;  to  complicate.  /Idiltson.—S.  To 
plague;  to  torment;  to  vex.    Gtnnville. 
PERPLE'X,  pJi-.plSks',  a.  [perplex,  Fr.  perplexus, 

Lat.]  Intricate;  ilifficiilt.  GlanviUe. 
PERPLE'XEDLY.   p^i-pliksid-l*.  ad.  [from   pei-s 

plexfd.]  Intricately;  with  involution. 
PEHPLEXEDNESS,    pJr-pllks'Sd-iils,     s.    [from 
perplexed.]—!.    EmbiiiTissment;  anxiety 2.    In- 
tricacy; involution;  difficidty.     Locke. 
PERPLE'XriY,      pj.-plik,'4.l4,     s.      [perplexife. 
French.]—!.  Anxiety;  distracrion  of  mind.   .^«- 
«■)-.— 2.  Eiii^.iiglemeiit;intiicacv.  SiilVing fleet. 
PERPOTA'TION,  par-pi-ti'shtfii.  s.  [iKiand  i>oto, 

Lafii).]  'Ihc  act  of  drinking  largely. 
PF/RqUlSriE,  pii'kwU-lu   s.   [perquisitus,  Lat.J 
Something  gained  by  a  place  or  office  ovir  and 
alxive  the  settled  wages.    Aldis^n. 
PKRqUlSi'  riON,  pf  r-kw4./hh'ftn,  j.  tpcrtiuUittH, 
Lat.]  An  accurate  inquiry;  a  thorough  se-tKh- 
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PE'KHY,  pgi'ii,  s.  [poiic,  Fr.  from  voire.]    Cider 

made  of  pears.     Mortimer. 
To  PE'RSECUTE,  iiSr'si-ki'lte,  v.  a.  [persecuter, 
Fr.  i>ersecutus,  I^at]— 1.    To  harass  with  penalties; 
to  pursue  wiUi  malignity.     Acts.— 2.   I'o  pursue 
with  repeated  acts  of  vengeance  or  enmity.     Dry- 
den.— i.  To  importinie   much. 
PERSECU'IION,   p&r-s4-k<l'shfln,  s.  [persecution, 
Fr.  persecutio,  Lat.]— 1.  The   act   or  practice   of 
persecuting.     Addison.— 2.   The  state  of  being  per- 
stcutetl.     Spratt. 
PE'RSECUTOR,  pii-'sJ-kft-iSr,  s.  [persecuteur,  Fr. 
from   pei-secuie,]  One  who  harasses  others    with 
continued  mali'^nity.     Milton.     • 
PEIISEVE'RANCE,   pSi^si-vi'raase,  s.     [perseve- 
rance, Fr.  perseveramia,  Lat.]  Persistence  in  any 
design  orattempt;  steadiness  in  pursuits;  constan- 
cy in  progress.     King  Charles. 
PERSEVE'RANT,  pgi-si-vi'rint,  a.  [perseverant, 

Fr.  perstiverans,  Lat.]  Persisting;  constant. 
To  PERSEVE'RE,     pj r-s4-\ire',  v.  n.     [persevero, 
Lat.]     To  persist  in  an  attenjpt;  not  to  give  over; 
not  to  quit  the  design.     IVake. 
PERSEVE'RINGLY,   pgr-si-i  Jre'Jng-R,  ad.   [from 

persevere.]     With  p,-rseverance. 
To  PEH^^rST,  p6r-:.1n',  v.  n.  [persisto,  Latin;  per- 
sister,  Fr.]  To  persevere;  to  continue  firm;  not  to 
give  over.     South. 
PERSI'STENCE,  pJr-sls'»5nse,  7 
PERSI'SIENCY,  pJr-slb'l4n-s4,5  ' 

[from  persist.]—!.  The  state  of  persisting;  steadi- 
ness; constancy;  perseverance  in  good  or  bad.— 2. 
Obstinac)-;  obduracv;  contumacy.  Shakspeare. 
PERSl'STIVE,  p&r-sis'liv,  a.  [from  persist.]  Stea- 
dy; not  receding  from  p.  purpose;  persevering. 
PE'RSON,  pSr'sn,  s.  [persunne,  Fr.  persons,  Lat.] 
—1.  Individual  or  particular  man  or  woman.— 2. 
Man  or  woman  considered  as  opiwsed  to  things. 
Spratt.— 3.  CoipoitJHl  existence.  He  had  her  per- 
son, and  cnrcd  not  for  her  heart.  Drydcn.—i.  Man 
or  woman  considered  as  present,  acting  or  suffer^ 
ing.  /  knoxv  his  name,  but  not  his  person.  Shnks, 
—5.  A  general  loose  term  for  a  human  being.  Let  a 
person  l/e  ever  so  ii  ise,  cheats  will  sometimes  tuc- 
ceed,  Clarissa.— 6.  One's  self;  not  a  representa- 
tive.  Dryden. — 7.  Exteriour  appearance:  she  had 
a  Jine  person.  Shaks.—i.  Man  or  woman  repre- 
seijted  in  a  fictitious  dialogue.  Baker.— 9.  Cha- 
racter. Hnyrvard.— 10.  Characier  of  office.  South. 
11,  [In  gra;nriiar.]  The  quality  of  the  noun  that 
moditii-s  the  verb.  South. 
PF/RSOKABLE,  p?i'si\n-l-bl.  a.  [from  person.]— 
1.  Handsome;  graceful  of  giwd  appearance. 
Rnleigh.—".  [In  law.]  One  that  may  maintain  any 
plea  ill  a  judicial  eourc. 
Pt'RbONAGE,  plr'siii-idje,  s.  [personage,  Fr.]— 
1.  A  considerable  per«oii;  a  ii>au  or  woman  of  emi- 
nence. Sidney.— 2.  Exteriour  api»earance;  air; 
stature.  Hayivard.—S.  Character  assumed.  Ad- 
,lii.—4.  Character  represented.  Broome. 
PE'RSONAL,  p&i'sftn-ai,  a.  [ptrsonel,  Fr.  jiersona- 
lis,  Latin.]—!.  Belonging  to  men  or  women,  not 
to  things;  not  real.  Hooker.— 2.  Affecting  individu- 
als or  particular  people;  peculiar;  proper  to  him 
or  her;  relating  to  private  actions  or  character. 
JiO!ters.—3.  Present;  not  acting  by  representative. 
Shaks.—i.  Exteriour;  corporal.  Addistm.-S.  [In 
l:i\v.]  Something  niove.ible;  something  apiiendant 
to  the  person.  Dav.—t.  [In  grammar.]  A  ptrson- 
al  verb  is  that  which  has  all  the  regular  modKiea- 
tious  of  the  three  persons;  opposed  to  the  imper- 
sonal tli;it  has  only  the  third. 
PERSONA'LITY,  pJr-s6-i'.ariJ-t4,  s.  [from  per- 
i'lnal.]  TliB  existence  or  individuality  of  any  one. 
Locke.  ,      , 

PE'RSONALLY,  per'sftn-ai-le,   ad.  [trom  personal.] 

I.  In  person;  in  presence;  not  by  I'epresentative. 

Hooker.— 2.  'With  rcspett  to  an  individual;  parti- 
cularly. Bacon.— 3.  With  regard  to  numerical 
existence.  ,  ,  ,     , 

To  PE'KSON  A'l  E,  p6rs(tn-fttc,  v.  n.  [from  persona, 
Latin.] — 1.  To  represent  by  a  fictitious  or  assumed 
character,  so  as  to  pass  for  the  person  rejnxsent- 
ed.    hacoH.-i.   To   represent   liy  action    or  ap- 


pcarance;  to  act.    Crashaw.-Z.   To  exhibit  hypi^ 
critically,  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun.     Swijl.—i. 
To  counterfeit;  to  feign.     Hammond.— S.    To    re- 
semble. Shaks.—6.  To  make  a  representative  of, 
as  in  picture.  Out  of  use.  S/iaks.—7.  To  describe. 
Out  of  use.  Shakspeare. 
PER'SONATER,   pjr'sfln-i-tfir,    s.   One  who  per- 
sonates any  character.   B,   Jonson, 
PERSONA'TION,   pJr-sftn-A'shan,  s.  [from  person- 
ate.]   Counterfeiting  of  another  person.  Bacon. 
PERSONIFICA'TION,     p§r-sdn-n4-t4-ki'shan,    s. 
[from  personify.]    Prosopopoeia;   the   change    of 
things  t»  persons.     Milton. 
To  PE'RSONIFY,  pfr-sdn'n4-fl,  v.  a.  [from  person.] 

To  change  from  a  thing  to  a  person. 
To  PE'hSONIZE,  plr'sAn-ize,  v.  a.     To  personify. 

Uichardgori  en  Mitlmi. 
PE'RSPECTIVE,  pgr'sp?k-tlv,  s.  [pcrspectif,  Fr. 
perspicio,  Latin.]—!.  A  glass  through  which 
things  are  viewed.  Temple. — 2.  The  science  by 
which  things  are  ranged  in  picture,  according  to 
their  appearance  in  their  real  situatio*.  Addison. — 
3.  View;  visto.  Dryden. 
PE'RSPECTIVE,  pSr'spSk-tlv,  a.  Relating  to  the 

science  of  vision;  optick;  optical.    Bacon. 
PERSPICA'CIOUS,pJi>.sp6-ki'shas,   a.  [pcrspicax, 

Lat.]    Quicksighted;  sharp  of  sight.    South. 
PEKSPICA'CIOUSNESS,     pjr-spi-ki'shfis-nis,   s. 
[from  perspicacious.]  Quickness  of  sight.  Brmvn^ 
PERSPICA'CITY,    plr-spi-kas'sJ-ti,  s.   [perspica- 

ciie,  French.]    Quickness  of  sight.     Brown. 
PERSPl'CIENCE,  pir-spish'j-inse,  s.  [pcrspiciens, 

Latin.]     The  act  of  looking  sharply. 
PE'RSPICIL,  pgi^spi-sll,    s.  [perspicillum,  Latm.] 
A  glass  through  which  things  are  viewed;  an  op- 
tick  ^lass.    Crashaxv. 
PERSPICUI'TY,  pli-sp5-k&'4-tJ,s.  [perspicuity,  Fr. 
from  perspicuous.]— 1.     Clearness  to  the  mind;  ea- 
siness to  be  understood;  freetlom  from  obscurity  or 
ambiguity.     Locke.— 2.     Transparency;    translu- 
cency;  diaphaneity.     Broxvn. 
PERSPI'CUOUS    plr-spik'ki-ds,    a.    [perspicuus, 
Latin.] — 1.   Transparent;  clear;  such    as  may   be 
seen  through.    Peacham — 2.  Clear  to  the  under- 
standing;   not  obscure;  not   ambiguous.     Shakit, 
Sbratt. 
PERSPI'CUOUSLY,  pgi-splk'ki-fis-lJ,  ad.    [from 

perspicuous.]     Clearly;  not  obscurely.    Bacon. 
PERSPI'CUpUSNESS,  pSr-splk'ku-fts-n?s,  s.  [from 

jierspicuous.]  Clearness;  freedom  from  obscurity. 

PERSPl'RABLE,  p^i-sjiVra-bl,  a.  [from  perspire.]— 

1.  Such  as  may  be  emitted  by  the  cuticular  pores. 

Brown.— 2.     Perspiring;    emitting     perspiration. 

Bacon. 

PERSPIRA'TION,  per-spf-ri'shan,  s.  [from  per- 

spire.]  Excretion  by  the  cuticular  pores.  Arbuthnot^ 

PERSPI'RATIVE,  pgr-spPrJ-tlv,  a.  [from perspire-] 

Performing  the  act  of  perspiration. 
To  PERSPI'RE,  pgr-splre',  v.  n.  [perspiro,  Latin.] 
— 1.    To  perform  excretion  by  the  cuticular  pores. 
—2.  To  be  excreted  by  the  skin.     Arbuthnot. 
To  PERSTRl'NGE,  pgr-strlnje',  v.  a.  [[lerstrinffo, 

Lat.]     To  gaze  upon;  to  glance  upon.    Dirt. 
PERSUA'DABLE,  p&r-sw  i'dH-bl,  a.[from  persuade.] 

Such  as  may  be  persuaded. 
To   PERSUA'DE,  pJr-swide',     v.   a.    [persuadeo, 
Lat.]— 1.   To  bring  to    any  paiticular   opinion. 
Jl'nke.—2.  To  intl  ucnce  by  argument  or  exiiostu- 
latiun.     Persuasion  seems  rather  applicable  to  the 
jiassioBs,  and  argument  to  the  reason;  but  this  is 
not  always  observed.    Sidnc'j.—3,  To  inculcate  by 
argument  or  expostulation.     Taylor.— 4.  To  treat 
with  persuasion.     Shakspeare. 
PERSUA'DFjR,  pSi--sw4'd6r,  s.  [from    persuade.] 
One  who  influences  by  persuasion;  an  importunate 
adviser.     Bnro't. 
PERSUA'SlBLE,  pir-swi'z4-bl,    a.    [persuasibilis, 
Lat.  persuasible,  Fr.]  To  be  influenced  by  pei-suasi- 
<m.     Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
PEHSUA'SIBLF.NESS,  p5r-swi'z4-bl-njs.  s.  [from 
pc-rsuasible.]    Tlie  quality  of  being  flexible  by  pei^ 
suasion. 
,  PF.RSUA'SION,  pir-swi'zhfln,  s.  [persuasion,  Fr. 
j      from  persuasus,  Lat.]— 1.   The  act  of  persuading; 
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the  act  of  influciicing  by  expostulatiun;  tlio  act  of 
gaining  or  Bttempting  the  passions.  Otwfii/.—2. 
I'he  stnte  ot  being  persuaded,  opinion. 

PERSUA'SIVE,  pJr.swi'slv,a.  [periuasir,  French; 
from  persuade.]  Having  the  power  of  persuaduig; 
having  influence  on  th^  passions.    Hooker. 

PERSUA'SIVELY,  pjr-swi'siv-li,  ad.  [irotn  per- 
suasive.] In  such  a  manner  as  to  persuade  Milton. 

PERSUA'SIVENESS,  pgr-swi'slv-uSs,  s.  [from 
persuasive.]  Influence  on  the  passions.  Hammond. 

PERSUA'SOHY,  pgi--swi'sfir-i,  a.  [pcrsuasorius, 
Latin;  from  persuade.]  Having  the  power  to  per- 
suade.    Broirn. 

PERT,  pirt,  a.  [pert,  Welsh.]— 1.  Lively;  brisk; 
smart.  Milton.— 2.  Siiuey;  petulant;  with  bold 
and  gaiTulous  loquacity.     Collier. 

To  PBRTA'IN,  pjr-iine',  v.  n.  [pertineo,  Latin.] 
To  belong;  to  relate.     Hay^uard.  Pmclinm, 

PERTEREBRA'TION.  pSr-tJi-rJ-bri'shfin,  s.  per 
and  terebratio,  Lat.]  "the  act  of  boring  through. 

PERTINA'CIOUS,  pIr-tJ-ni'shds,  a.  [from  perti- 
nax,  Latin.]— 1.  Obstinate;  stubborn;  perversely 
resolute.  lVaUon.—2.  Resolute;  constant;  steady. 
Seut/u 

PERTINA'CIOUSLY,  pSi-tJ-ni'shfts-lJ,  ad.  [from 
pertinacious.]  Obstinately;  stubbomly.  King 
C/iarles. 

PERTINA'CITY,  plr-tj-n^s'si-te,  "?  . 

PERTINA'CIOUSNESS,  pjr-ti-ni'shfis-nis,  5 
[j»itinacia,   Lat.     from    pertinacious.]— 1.   Obsti- 
nacy; stubboTiness.     Brozv7i.—2.  Resolution;  con- 
stancy. 

PE'RITNACY,  plr't4-na-si,  s.  [from  pertinax, 
Lat.]— 1.  Obstinacy;  stublxirnness;  constancy.— 2. 
Resolution;  steadiness;   constancy.    Taylor. 

PE'RTINENCE,  p&/ti-nlns<r,  7 

PE'RTINENCY  p&i'tJ'iiJn-sJ,3  "' 

[from  jjcrtineo,  Lat.]  Justness  of  rslation  to  the 
matter  in  hand;  propriety  to  the  purpose;  appo- 
siteness.    Beuileij. 

PE'R  riNENT,  pJi-'tJ-nSnt,  a.  [pertinens,  Latin; 
pertinent,  French.]— 1.  Related  to  the  matter  in 
band;  just  to  the  purpose;  not  useless  to  the  end 
proposed;  apposite.  Bacon.— 2.  Relating;  regard- 
ing; concerning. 

PE'RTINENIXY,  p?i''tJ-n?nt-l4,  ad.  [from  perti- 
ncnt.]  Appositely;  to  the  pm-pose.    Tn'jhr. 

PE'RTINENTNESS,  pJi'ti-uJnt-n&s,  s.  [from  per- 
tinent.] Appositeness.     Diet, 

PERTI'NGENi",  p§i-tin'j5nt,a.  [pertingens,  Lat.] 
Reachingto;  touching. 

PE'RTLY,  pJrl'li,  ad.  [from  pert.]- 1.  Briskly; 
smartly.  Pope— 2.  Saucily;    iH;tulantly.  Swift. 

PE'RTNESS.  pJit'nJ.,  s.  [from  perl.]— 1.  Brisk 
folly;  saticiiicss;  p^-tulance.  Pope.— 2.  Petty  live- 
liness; sijrightliness  without  force,     iralts. 

PERTRA'NSIENT,  pir-trJu'shi-Jnt,  a.  [pertransi- 
ens,  Lat.]  Passing  over.  Diet. 

To  PERTU'RB,  pjr-tftrb',  7..   . 

To  PERTU'RBATE,  pSi'-tfii-'bite,  ^    •  "• 

[penurlio,  Latin.]— 1.  To  disquit-t;  to  disturb;  to 
deprive  of  tranquillity.  Sanity!,:— 2.  To  disoiiler; 
to  eonfusi-;  to  put  out  of  regularity.     Brorvn. 

PERTURBA'TION,  pSr-tftr-bi'shan,  s.  [iHrturlw- 
tio,  Lat.]— 1.  Disquiet  of  mind;  deprivation  of 
tranquillity.  Ray.— 2.  Restlessness  ol'  passions. 
Bacon.— Z.  Disturbance;  disorder;  confusion,  com- 
motion. Bacon.— 4.  Cause  of  disquiet.  Shnks.—S. 
Commotion  of  passions.     Ben  Jousun. 

PERTURH.VrOVR,  pSr-tfti--bi'iir,  s.  [perturba- 
tor,  Lat.]     Raiserof  cum'iiotiuns. 

PERTU'RKKR,  pJriar'Ufir,  s.  [from  pciturbo, 
Lat.]  Disturber.    .V/f/nia-i'i-  Terms. 

PER  rU'SEf),  pSr-tu'sld,  a.  [pertusus,  Lat.]  Bot^ 
ed;  punched;  pic-rctnl  with  holes. 

PERTU'SION,  i)Jr-tA'zhftM,s.  [from  pertusus,  Lat.] 
—1.  The  act  of  piercing  or  ]>uncliing.  Arhutli- 
uot.—2.  Hole  miide  by  punching  or  piercing. 
Bacon. 

To  PERVA'DE,  p?r-vide',  v.  a.  [pervado,  Latin.] 
—1.  To  pass  through  an  apertun-;  to  i>ermcnte. 
Rlacknwre.—2.  To  pass  tliruugh  the  whole  ejkteu- 
■iou.    Benlley, 


PERVA'SION,  p?r-vi'ihfiu,s.  [from  pervnrte.]  ,Tlie 
net  of  pervading  or  passing  through.  Buijtc. 

PE'RVERSE,  pJr-v?rsr',  a.  [p-rvers,  French,  pcr- 
versus,  Latin.]— 1.  Distorted  from  the  right.  Mil- 
ton.—2,  Ohsiii.ale  in  ihe  wrong;  stubborn;  nntrac- 
table.  Dryden.—Z.  Petulant;  vexatious.  Shaks, 

PKRVE'RSELY,  pjr-vjrs'l^.  ad.  [from  penerse.] 
With  intent  to  vex,  peevishly;  vexatiouslj;  spite- 
fully; crossly.   Decay  of  Piety. 

PERVE'RSENESS,  pf  r-vJrb'nSs,  s.  [from  perverse.] 
—1.  Petulance;  peevishness;  spidful  crossness, — 
D'nne.—2.  Perversion;  corruption.  Not  in  n,se. 

PERVE'RSION„pJr-vJr'shi^u,  s.  [perversion,  Fr. 
from  perverse.]  I'he  act  of  perverting;  change  to 
worse.  Sjiijt. 

PERVE'RSITY,  p5r-v?i-'si-ti,s.  [perversity,  French; 
from  perverse.]  Perverseness;  crossnesss.    Norrism 

To  PERVE'RT,  plr-v*rl',v.  a-  [perverto,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  distort  from  the  true  end  or  purpose.— 2.  To 
corrupt;  to  turn  from  the  right,  ^fii  on. 

PERVE'RTER.  p&r-vJri'fir,  s.  [fron  pervert.]— 1. 
One  that  ch-.inges  any  thing  from  good  to  b'ld;  a 
corrupter.  S,utlt.—2.  One  who  distorts  any  thing 
from  the  right  purpose.   Stillingfect. 

PERVE'RTIBLE,  pJr-vJit'ti-b  ,  a.  [from'pervert.] 
That  may  be  easily  perverted.  AinsTvorth. 

PERVICA'CIOUS,  p?r-\4k.V!.has,a.  [pervieax,  La- 
tin.] Spitefully  obstinate;  peevishly  contumacious. 
Cinrisiu. 

PERVICA'CIOUSLY,  pJr-^i-k;\'shfts-li,  ad.  [from 
pervicacious.]  With  spiteful  obstinacy. 

PERVICA'CIOUSNESS,  pJr-v^-kiMu'is-nJs,-) 

PERVICA'CITY   pJ.-v^kSs'si-lJ,  }-s. 

PE'RVICACY,p§i'vi-ka-si,  J 

[pervicacia,  Lat.]  Si)iteful  obslinacv. 

PE'RVIOUS,  pj/vi-as.  a.  [pervius.'  Lat.]— 1.  Ad- 
mitting passage;  capable  of  l>eing  permeated.  Tny- 
lor.—2.  Pervading:  permeating.   Prior. 

PE'RVIOUSNESS,  pJi^v4-6s-nSs,  s.  [from  pervious.] 
Quality  of  admitting  a  passage.    Boyle. 

PE'RUKE,  pJi'riHke,  s.  [peruque,  Fr.]  A  cap  of 
false  hair;  a  pciv<\iij.  lllseninn. 

To  PERU'KE,  per'ruke,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
dress  in  adscititious  hair. 

PE'RUKEMAKER,  pjr'ruke-makflr,  s.  [peruke 
and  maker.]  A  maker  of  perukt-s;  a  wigmaker. 

PERU'SAL,  pi-riVz4i,  s.  [from  peruse.]  The  act 
of  readiag.   Jttcrbiin/. 

To  PERU'SE,  pi-ruze',  v.  a.  [per  and  use.]— 1.  To 
ri  ad.  Bacon. — 2.  To  observe;  to  examine.  S/iak.f. 

PERU'SER,  pi- riVzOr.s.  [from  peruse.]  A  reader; 
examiner.    IVoodward. 

PES.\'DE,  pi-side',  s.  A  motion  a  horse  makes  in 
reariiig.    Farrier's  Diet. 

PE'SSARY,  pJs's3-r4,  s.  [pessarie,  French.]  Is  an 
olilong  body,  made  to  thrust  up  into  the  ntvTUS. 
Arhuiltnut. ' 

PEST,  p5st,  s.  [peste,  French;  peslii.  Latin.]—!. 
Pl-.igue;  p.'slil  •nee.  Poju. — 2.  Any  tiling  niischie- 
\ous  or  ilistruitive. 

To  PF'SPER,  pJs'tflr,  v.  a.  [pester.  Fr.]— 1.  I'o  dis- 
turb; to  perplex;  to  harass;  to  turnu.ii.  Swift.— 2. 
To  t;ncinnber.    Mil  o  •. 

PE'SIERER,  pfs'ifti-ir,  s.  [»roni  pester.]  One  that 
pesters  or  disturbs. 

PE'STEROUS.  p5s'tftr-i^s  a.  [Irom  pester.]  En- 
cinub»'riiig;  ei:m'.ier->»iu<-    Baton. 

PE'S'l'HOUSE,  i>Jst'li6i\se,s.  [from  pest  and  house.] 
All  hospital  li>r  pi'r<o)K  ii.ftcietl  with  the  plague. 

PKSri'FKROl'S,  j>ls-l1 'f^i^fts,  a.  [imm  pesiifer, 
Lat.]— 1.  Destrudive;  niisehievous.  S't'tk\/jrare.—2. 
Pestilential;  i\iali>':ianf.  iiil'ectioiis.  Ar'iultinol, 

PE'STILENCE,  pjs  tJ-lSnse,  s.  [pcstikiiee,  Fi>nclii 
pcstileiiliii,  Lat.]  PlagUv;  litut;  contagious  dis- 
temper. S/iaki/ie;:rfi\ 

PE'STILENT,  pJ/li-lJnt,  a.  [pestilent.  French; 
pestilens,  Lat.TJ^  Producing  plaiciies;  ma  ignant. 
Iktttley. — 2.  AlBchieNous;  destructive.  Knolhs. 

PESTILE'NT/VL,  p?s-i4-l?ii'shai,  a.  [pestileiitid, 
Fr.  pestihUO-ai.]- 1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
peslilt-nce;  (irodueing  pestilence;  infections;  con- 
bigious.  ll'uo(hvarJ.—2.  Mischievous;  desuuctive; 
pckiiiciuus. 
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I■B■,SMLE^•TLY,pJ,'li.llnt-li,ad.[fi•ompestilent.] 
Mischievously;  destructively. 

PESTIH.A'TlON.pls-tiUi'shfin,  s.  [pestillum,  La- 
tin.] The  act  of  pounding  or  biealong  in  a  mor- 
tar. Brown. 

PE'STLE,  pJs'tl,  s.  [pestilhim,  Latin.]  An  instru- 
ment with  which  any  thing  is  broken  in  a  mortar. 
l^ocke. 

PESTLE  of  Pork,  pis'tl,  s.  A  gammon  of  bacon. 

PET.  p?t,  s.  [desjrit,  Fr.]— 1.  A  slight  passion;  a 
slight  fit  of  anger.— 2.  A  lamb  taken  into  tlie  house 
and  brought  \jp  by  hand.  See  PEAT.  Hanmer. 

To  PET,  pit,  V.  a.  I'o  spoil  by  too  much  fondling. 

PE'TAL,  pj'tll,  or  jjlt'ai,  s.  [-^etb^o,.]  Petal  is  a 
terra  in  botany,  signifying  those  fine  coloured  leaves 
tljat  compose  the  flowers  of  all  plants.  Qidncij. 

PE'TALOUS,  pit'ta-lfis,  a.  [from  petal.]  Having 
petals. 

PETARipJ-tlr',      7^ 

PE'TARD.  p4-tard',5'' 
[petard,  French,  petardo,  Italian.]  An  engine  of 
metal,  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  hat,  about  seven 
inches  deep,  and  about  five  inches  over  at  the 
month;  when  charged  with  fine  powder,  this  pe- 
Inrd  is  applied  to  gates  or  banners  of  places,  to 
bio*  them  up.  Miklarij  Diet.    Hudihras. 

PETE'CHIAL,  pj-t^'k^il,  a.  [from  petechije,  Lat.] 
Pestilentially  spotted.    Arbuthnot. 

PETERPENCE,  pi'tflr-jiSnse,  s.  A  tax  formerly 
paid  by  England  to  the  Pope,  fl'eever. 

PE'TER-WOKT,  p4'tflr'wi\rt,  s.  A  plant. 

PE'TIT,  pSt'tite,  a.  [French.]  Small;  inconside- 
rable. 

PETPTtON,  p5-tlsh'fin,  s.  [petitio,  Lat.]— 1.  Re- 
quest; entreaty;  sujiplicaiion;  prayer.  Hooker.— 2. 
Single  branch  or  article  of  a  prayer.  Dryden. 

To  PETI'TION,  pJ-tlsh'i^n,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  solicit;  to  supplicate.  Addison. 

PETPTIONARILY,  p4-t!sh'fin-a.ri-lJ,  ad.  [from 
petitionary.]  By  way  of  begging  the  question. 
Brown. 

PETl'TIONARY,  pJ-tish'Sn-i-re,  a.  [from  peti- 
tion.]—!. Supplicatory;  coming  with  petitions.— 2. 
Containing  petitions  or  requests.  Poije. 

PETI'TIONF^R,  p4-tlsh'fin-ftr,  s.  [Irom  petition.] 
One  who  offers  a  petition.  Soutlt. 

PE'TITORY,  p2t'tl-ttir.4.  a.  [petitorius,  Lat.  peti- 
toire,  Fr.]  Petitioning;  claiming  the  property  of 
»nv  thing.  Ainsworth. 

PE'TRE,  pJ'tSr,  s.  [from  petra,  a  stone]  Nitre;  salt 
petre.    Bot/le. 

PETRE'SCENT,  pj-trf  s'sSnt,  a.  [perrescens,  Lat.] 
Growing  stone;  becoming  stone.  Boijle. 

PETRIFICATION,  pjt-tr^f^-ki'sliftn.  s.  [frompe- 
trefio,  Lat."|— 1.  The  act  of  turning  to  stone;  the 
state  of  being  turned  to  stone.  Broivn,—2.  That 
which  is  made  stone.  Clwyne. 

PETRIFA'CTION,  p?t-tri-fik'shfin,  s.  [petrifica- 
tion, Fr.  from  pttrity.]  A  body  formed  by  chang- 
ing other  matter  to  stone.    Boyle. 

pE TRIFA'CTIVE,  plt-lvJ-fik'tiv,  a.  [from  petri- 
facio,  Latin.]  Having  the  Jiower  to  form  stone. 
Brenti. 

PETRI'FICK,  pi-trlf'f1k,a.  [petrificus,  Lat.]  Hav. 
ing  the  power  to  change  to  stone.  Milton. 

To  PETRIFY,  pit'tri-f!,  v.  a.    [petrificr,  French, 
petra,  and  fio,  Latin,]  To  change  to  stone,    it^'ood- 
ruarit. 
•To  PKTRIFY,  pjt'trj-fl,  v.  n.  To  become  stone. 

PETRO'L.  pj'tr3l,  7, 

PETROLEUM,  pi-lro'lJ-ftm, 5 

CVM'trolc,  Fr.]  A  liquid  !)itiiinen,  black,  floating  on 
the  watPr  of  springs.  li'oodivard. 

PE'TRONEL,  p&t'trA-iiSI,  s,  (petrinal,  French.]  A 
pistol,  a  small  gun  use<l  by  a  jioi-si'man.  Hudihrm. 

PE'TTK'OAT,  pJt'tJ-kote,  s.  [petit  and  coat.]  The 
lower  part  of  a  woman's  dress.  Sticklinf;. 

PETTTFOCitlEH,  pci'ti-f<V''gAr,s.  [corrupted from 
jjBttivoguer;  petit  and  \oguer,  Fr.]  A  jKjtty  sniail- 
mtefctwyer.  Sivtf/. 
**F/TTINESS,  pJl't4-nJs,  s.  [from  petty.]  Small- 
y>»%^  littleness;  inconsiderablenesr,  unimportance. 
S/inrii>pfarf. 
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PETTISH.plt'tlsh,  a.  [fiom  pet.]  Fretful;  peevi»Ii. 
Creerfi. 

PE'TTISHNESS,  p?t'tlsh.n?s,  s.  [from  pettish.] 
Fretfulness;  peevishness.  Cotliir. 

PE'T'l'IlOES,  pSt'ti-tozf,  s.  [i>etty  and  toe.]— 1. 
The  feet  of  a  seeking  pig.— 2.  Feet  in  contempt. 
S/;akspeare. 

PE'TTO,i>it'tb,s.  [Italian.]  The  breast;  figurative- 
ly, privacy. 

In  PE'TTO,in-pgt't6,  ad.  [Italian.]  In  reserve.  Ches- 
terfield. 

PE'TTY,  pgt'li,  a.  [petit,  FrJ  Small;  inconadera- 
blt;  inferior;  little.  Sillinejlett. 

PE'TTYCOY,  p£t'li.k46,  s.  An  herb. 

PE'TULANCE,  pii'tshi-linse,  7 

PETULANCY,  pjt^lshi-mn-si,  J^' 
[petulance,  French, petwiantia,  Latin.]  Sauciness; 
peevishness?  wantonness.  Clwendon. 

PETULANT.  pSt'tshi-iant,  a.  [petulans,  Lat.  pe- 
tulant, Fr.]— 1.  Saucy;  perverse.  JVatU.—2,  Wan- 
ton. Sjjcclator. 

PETULANTLY,  pSt'tshi-lint-lJ,  ad.  [from  petu- 
lant.] With  petulance;  with  saucy  pertncss. 

PEW,  pi,  s.  [puye,  Dutch.]  A  seat  enclosed  iu  a 
church.  Addison. 

PE'WET,  pj'wh,  s.  [piewit,  Dutch.]—!.  A  water 
fowl.   Carerc— 2.  The  lapwing. 

PE'WTER,  pi'tflr,  s.  [peauter,  Dutch.]—!.  A  com- 
pound of  metals;  an  artificial  metal.  Bacon.— 2. 
The  plates  and  dishes  in  ahouse.  Addison.     . 

PE'WTERER,  pi'tftr-flr,  s.  [from  pewter.]  A 
smith  who  works  in  ptwter.  Boyle. 

PHiENOJIE'NON,  f^ndm'^-noii,  s.  This  has  some- 
times phoenomena  in  the  plural,  [(fxno^siov]  An 
appearance  in  the  works  of  nature .  Newton. 

PHA'ETON,  l'i-4'tfln,  s.  [from  the  fictitious  person 
of  that  name.]  A  high  open  chaise  on  four  wheels- 

PHAGEDE'NA,  fa-j4-tl4'na.  s.  [oxysJx.v»;  froni 
cf-j-vji,  to  eat.]  An  ulcer,  where  the  sharpness  of  the 
humours  eats  away  tlie  flesh. 

PHAGEDE'NICK,  tl-.ii-rtinik,  7 

PHAGEDE'NOUS,  fi-ji-din'fis,  i"' 

[phagedenique,  French.]  Eating;  corroding.  Wiit- 
num. 

PHALANX,  fa'links, orfai'llnks, s. [phalanx, Lat.] 
A  troop  of  men  closely  embotlied.  Pope. 

PHANTA'SM,  fan'lizm,       7 

PHANTA'SMA,  tln-tay/mJ,  5 

[iyKv7xT,i4;«,  cpxvHiTix,  phantasme,  phantasie,  French.] 
Vain  and  airy  appearance;  something  appearing 
only  to  imagination    Raleigh. 

PHANTA'STICAL,fin-tils't4-k4l,7, 

PHAN  TA'STICK,  fin-tas'liSc,         S 
See  FANTASTICAL. 

PHA'NTOM,  fin'tfim,  s.  [phantome,  French.]— 1.  A 
spectre;  an  apparition.  Atterbury.—2,  A  fancied 
vision.  Rogers. 

PHARISA'ICAL,  f5r-r5-sa'^kai,  a.  [from  pharisee.] 
Ritual;  externally  religious:  from  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  whose  religion  consisted  almost  wholly 
in  ceremonies.  Bwon. 

PHA'RISEE,  fai-'ri-s^i,  a.  One  of  a  noted  sect 
amongst  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 
Matth.  ch.  xii.  v.  14.  • 

PHARMACE'UTICAL,far-ma-9ii'tJ-klll,  7 

PHARMACE'UTICK,  lai-mA-sA'tik,         j 

[<r>;f,MZ!u7ixOi,  from  <?:«f,aiitsju..]  Relating  to  the 
knowledge  or  art  of  pharmacy,  or  preparation  of 
medicines. 

PHARMACO'LOGIST,  lir-ma-kol'IO-jlst,  9.  [«:.?. 
/lisotcr  and  ;•  ;>""•]  One  who  writes  upon  drugs. 
Woodteard. 

PHARM./\.COLOGY,  l^r-ma-kol'l6-j4,  s.  [$»f- 
!^-ztLr.  and  Kiy^.']  The  knowledge  of  drugs  and  me- 
dicines. 

PHARMACOPE'IA,  fjr-ma-ko-pi'ya,  s.  [if»et«.Kov.J 
andn-c.si).]  A  dispensatory;  a  book conuining  rules 
for  the  compo.Hion  of  medicines. 

PHARMACO'POLIST,  fUr-mJ-kSp'po-list,  s.  [<?»?- 
IJ.J.MV  and  wiMKii,:.']  An  apothecai>;  one  who  sells 
medicines. 

PHA'RMACy,f^i-'ma-si,  s.  [from  *»f/«a»3v.]  The 
art  or  practice  ot  preparing  medicines;  the  ti^e 
of  an  apBthecar*.   Garth. 
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l>H.VROS,Ji'r8s,-)„ 
1>H ARE.  fire,       5 

[froiji  Pharos  in  E^ypt.]  A  light  house;  a  lantern 
(rom  the  shore  to  direct  sailors.  Arbiitlinot. 
rHAKYNGOTOMY,  f4i--iii-got't5-in4,  s.  [?«(>.'>'? 
and  ^t^tvo,']  'l"he  act  of  making  an  incisiuit  into 
the  \vind-i>ipe,  used  wheJi  some  tumour  in  the 
throat  hinders  reipiralion. 
VHA'SELS,  ii'zijs,  s.  [phaseoIijLat.]  French  beans. 

Ainsivorth. 
JPHA'SIS,   fi'sis,   s.    In  the  phn-.il  phases,     [fas-'-; 
phase,  Fr.]    Api)earance  exhibited  by  any  body;  a? 
the  chances  of  the  moon.  Creech. 
PHASM.  rizni,  s.    [i^nq-uj..']    Appearance;  phantom; 

fancied  apparition.  Hammond. 
PHE'ASAN  r.flz'zint,  s.  [phasianus,  Lat.]  A  kind 

of  wild  cock.  Pope. 
PHEER,f44r,s.  A  companion.  SeeFEER. 
To  PHESE,  fize,  v.  a.    [perhaps   to    feaze.]     To 

comb;  to  fleece;  tocnrry.    Sliakspeare. 
PHENI'COP  lER,  ft-n^-kSp'tfir,  s.    [.yo.w./.os-]:?©..] 

A  kind  of  bird.  H(&exvUI. 
PHE'NIX,  ft'nlks,  s.    [<fs<ii:.]   The   bird  which  is 
supposed  to  exist  single,  and  to  rise  again  from  its 
own  ashes.   Milloii. 
PHENO'MENON,  f^^l6m'mJ-n3n,  s.    [ixivomsv!.';  it 
is  therefore  often  written  ph.enomtnon.] — 1.    Ap- 
pearance; visible  qjality.  Bunief. — 2.   Any  thing 
t.hat  strikes  bv  any  n  w  appearance. 
PHI'AL,  f  I'al,  s.  [pliala,  Lat.  phi^le,  Fr.]  A  small 

bottle.  Ncivlon. 
PHILA'NTHROPY,  (ll-inV/iro-pJ,    s.    [S'^:^   and 
av&faj^rs;.]    Love  oi'  mankind;  ^ood   nature,  ^rf- 
dujon, 
PHILl'PPICK.f  5l-l5f'pik,s.  [from  the  invectives  of 
Demosthenes  agaimt  Philip  of  Macedon.]  Any  in- 
vective declamation. 
To   PHI'LIPPIZE,  rtl'lip-pizc,  V.  n.    [from  philip- 

pick.]  To  w  rite  or  speak  invectives.  Burke. 
PHILO'LOGER,  fi-lol'lo-iflr,    s.    [c^<Ao^o-/-o;.]    One 
vhose  chief  study  is  language;  a  grammarian;  a 
critick.   Sfirut. 
PHILOLO'GICAL,fil-o-lod'j4-kil.  a.  [from   phUo- 

logy.]  Critical;  giamnuuieal.  IVatts. 
PHILO'I.OGIST    rt-lSl'lo-jist,    s.     [f  .\c\3>  o,-.]     A 

critick;  a  grammaiian. 
PHILO'LOGY,  fMol'l6-ji,  s.  [<MXo/^oyia.]  Criticism; 

grammatical  learning.'  IValker. 
PHI'LOMEL,  firio^TiJl,         7 
PHILOME'LA.  fil-li-mi'ia.  J 

[from  Philomela,  changed  into  a  bird.]  The  night- 
inRale.  S/iaks/>earc. 
PHn.OMOr.  fll'o  iiioi',  a.  [coiTupte<l  from  feuille 
inorte,  a  dead  leat]  Culoure<l  like  a  dead  leaf.  Jd- 
diton. 
PHILO'SOPHEME,  fi-lds'si-fiine,  s,     [i.^ocof-i,-.*.] 

Principle  of  reascning;  thiorem.  ll'nlts. 
PHILCSOPflER.ti-ias'so-ffir,  s.  [philosophus,  Lii- 
tin.]  A  man  deep  in  knowledge,  either  moral  or  na- 
tural. Hookrr. 
PHII,0'SOPHEU"S.«(>ne.  f^-lSs'si-ffirA-stone',  s.   A 
stone  dreamed  of  by  alchymists,  which,  by  its  touch, 
converts  base  metals  into  golrl. 
PHII.OSO'PHICK,  fil-lA-zc^riik,         7, 

PHILOSO'PHICAL,  ni-ii-i<5rf4-kAi,  S/^' 

[philosophique,  French.]— 1.  Helongingto  philoso- 
phy; suitable  to  a  philosopher.  Milton.— 2.  Skilled 
in  philosophy.  S/inJcspe/tre.—3.  Frugal;  Abstemious. 
I)rt/fle>i. 

rilU.OSO'PHICALLY.rtl-li-/6;'t4-k31-4.  ad.  [from 
philoso|)liical.1  In  a  philosophical  manner;  inition- 
ally;  wiselj.    Brinltij. 

To  PJULO'.SOPtllZK,  f4-lAs'«A-fl7c,  V.  a.  [fi-om  phi- 
losophy.J  'I'o  play  tlie  philosopher;  to  reason  like 
a  phUosophei-.  VEslrnnee. 

PHII.O'SOPH Y,  «-l6,'»4-fl,  s.  [jihilosophia,  Latin.] 
— I.  KnowKnlge  natural  or  moral.  Shakji.—2,  Hy- 
pothesis or  sjstem  ujkih  which  natural  effects  aiv 
exjiljine*!.  Loci'ie.~3.  Reasoning,  aigumentation. 
Rtigcra.—A.  The  course  of  sciences  r(Md  in  the 
schools. 

PHI'I.TER.  fll'iflr.  s.  [r.>."p>S  philtre,  Fr.]  Some- 
thing to  cause  love.  DryUen, 
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To  PHl'LTER,  fjl'tfir,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J  To 

charm  to  love.  Government  ofl/ie  Tonifui:. 
PHIZ,  fiz,  s.  [A  ridiculous  contraction  iVom  phisiog' 

nomj'.]  The  face.   Stepney. 
PHI.EBO'TOMIST,  fli-bot'to-mlst,  s.    [from  aM-h 
and    t;,ui'^,]    One    that  opens  a  vein;   a    blood- 
Utter. 
To  PHLEBO'TOMISE,  fli-bot'ti-nilze,  v.  a.  [phle- 

botomiser,  Fr.]  I'o  let  blood.  Howcl. 
PHLEBO'TOMY.   (Ii-b«l't6-mi,     s,       C$;l;3ot.-,u,::,] 
Blood-letting;  the  act  or  jji-actice  of   oi>eniiig  a 
vein  fin-me«licalijitentions.  Brmcn. 
PHLEGM,  fl&m,  s.  [?/.!y/t«»^]— l.The  watery  humour 
of  the  bod> ,  which,  w  hen  it  iiri-dominates,  is  suji- 
posed  to  produce  sluggishness  or  dulness.  Roscom- 
nion.—2.  Water.   Bot/le. 
PHLE'GMAGOGUES,  flIm'ma-gSg/.,  s.     [?x.:>-.«x 
and  a>-^]  A  purge  of  the  milder  sort,  supposed  to 
evacuate  phlegm,  and  leave  the   other  humours. 
Floyer. 
PHLEGMA'TICK,  «§g'mi-tik,   a.     [oxs^a^x^.^c] 
—I.  Abounding  in  phlegm.    Arbuthnot.—2.    Gene- 
rating phlegm.  Brojun,— 3.    Watery.  Neu-ton.—A. 
Dull;  cold;  frigid.  Southern. 
PHLE'GMON,  ttlg'mon,  s.   [cXija'-o");.]   An  inflam- 

mation;  a  burning  tumour.   H^/stmau. 
PHLE'GMONOUS,  figg-mo-nfts,   a.    [from   phleg- 
mon.]  Inflammatory;  burning.   Harvey. 
PHI.EME,  flime,  s.    [from  phlebotomus,  Lat.]   An 
instrument  for  letting  blood,  which    is  placed  ou 
the  vein  and  driven  into  it  with  a  blow. 
PHLOGI'STICK,  116-jis'tik,  a.  Partaking  of  &pMo. 

i;iiloii.  Adams. 
PHLOGX'STON,      fli^jis'ton,     or     flogh'ton,     s. 
W'-^^y  '■:';,  from  $ Aj>-iu,]— I,  A  cliymical  liquor  ex- 
tremely inflammable.— 2.  The  intiannnable  pan  of 
the  body. 
PHO'NICKS,  fon'iks,  s.    [from  ?:«.  i,.]  The  doctrine 

of  sounds. 
PHONOCA'MPTICK,f3n-6-kam'tlk,  a.     [?^.„v,  and 
xx^.ttjj.]    Having  the  power  to  inflect  or  turn  the 
soimd,  and  by  th;it  to  alter  it.   Deriuim. 
PHO'SPHOR,  fos'tfir,  ^ 

PHO'SPHORUS,  fos'to-rfls,  y' 
[phosphorus,  Latin.]—!.  The  morning  star.   Pope. 
2.  A  chymical  substance,  which,  exposed  to  the  air, 
takes  fire.  Chetjue. 
PHRASE,  frize,"  s.  [?(^xr<;.]— i.   An  idiom;  a  mode 
of  speech  peculiar  to  a  language.— 2.   An  expres- 
sion; a   mmle  of  speech.    TiliotMn.—3.    Style;  ex- 
pression. Shakspearc.  ji 
To  PHRASE,  fraze,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  style; 

to  call;  to  term.  Shakspeare. 
PHRASEO'LOGY,    fri  z4-dl'l6  j4.    s.      [(f^ar.s  ami 
i.iyj,.-]—l.   Style;    diction.     Swift.— 2.     A  phrase 
hook. 
PHRENI'llS,  fr^ni'tis.  s.  [j^ivrs,,.]  Madness. 
PHRENE'TICK,  fri-nJi'tik,  ) 
PHRE'i<TICK,rr8n'tik.         5=>- 
[;ti  >:Tiyo;;  jihrenetique,  Fr]  Mad;  indaroedinthe 
brain;  frantick.    H'oodivard. 
PHRE'NSY,  frSn'zi,  s.    [from  ip-snTi.-;   phrenesie, 

Fr.]   Madness;  frantickness.    Milton. 
PHKbNTISTK'HlON,  frdn-tls-ti'i'^-an,  s.  [Greek.] 

SeminatT  of  learning.  Alhumazar. 
PH  IHI'SICAL,  ifz'zi-kai,  a.  [?J.a-«5;.]    WasUng 

by  disease.  Hwveij. 
PHI'HI'SICK,  tJz'zik,  s.  [?d4a-i,-.]     A  consumption. 

Harttn/. 
PHTHl'SIS.  IhVrh,  «.  [jJ.a-.,-.]  A  Consumption. 
PHYLA'CTERV.   lMik't?i-i.   s.    [;u.V:.>i  ,..,..]     A 
bandage  on  which  was  inscribed  some  niemor.>ble 
sentence.  Hiimntnud. 
PHY'SICAL,  fl/.'z4-kai,  a.   [from  jihysick.]-!.  Re- 
lating to  natui-eorto  natural  phi!osu{>h);  not  mo- 
ral.   Hammond.— 2.   Pertaining  to   the  sciviice  of 
healing.— 3.  Mttlicinal;  helpful  to  health,  Shaks.— 
4.  Resembling  phvsick. 
PHY'SICALLY,  fi/'/i-kai-l*,   ad.  [from  physical.] 
Accortling   to   nature;   by   natural  oi>eratiun;  not 
morallv.  Stillinxjlrci. 
PHYSl'CIAN,    li-zlsh'an,    s.     [physicien,  French, 
from   physick.]    One   who  professes    the  an    of 
btuliiig. 
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PHY'SICK,  fli'zlk,  s.  [<FJ<r«)).]— 1.  Tlie  science  of 
liealing.— 2.  Medicines;  remedies.    Hooker.— 3.  [In 
common  phrase.]    A  purge. 
Tu  PHV'SICK,  fk'zik.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
purge;  to  treat  with  physji-k;  to  cure.  Sliakspeare. 
PHYSICCTHEOLOGY,    i\z-zk-^t>-thhoV\b-lk,     s. 
[fro  iti  ph J  sico  and  theology-]  Divinity  enforced  or 
jllusu-ated  by  natural  philosophy. 
PHYSIO'GNOMEK,  tlzl.-i-Sii^'no.mflr,     ")  , 

PHYSKyGNOMIST.fizh-i-dgno-uiist,   3 

[from  physiognomy.]  One  who  judfjes  of  the 
temper  or  future  fortune  by  the  features  of  the 
face.  Peacham. 

PHYSIOGNO'MICK,  fi/.h-J-og-no'mik,  7 

PHYSIOGNO'MONICK,nzli.4-6g-n6'm6n-lk,  5^* 
f^ifua-ioyvMftoviy.^.']    Drawn  from  the  contemiilation 
of  the  face;  conversant  in  contemplation  of  the 
face. 

PHYSIO'GNOMY,  tlih-i-t^nb-ml,  a.  [(puo-.oyva.- 
/uovix.]— 1.  The  art  of  discovering  the  temper,  and 
foreknowing  tlie  fortune  by  tlte  filatures  of  the 
face.  Bacon.— 2.  The  face;  the  cast  of  the  look. 
HufHbras. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL,  flzh-*-6-l6d'j4.k4l,  a.  [from 
physiology-]  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  natu- 
ral constitution  of  things.  Boyk. 

PHYSIO'LOGIST,  flzh-^-oI'li-jist,  s.  [from  phy- 
siology.]    A  writer  of  natural  philosophy. 

PHYSIO'LOGY',  fizh-J-oi'loji,  s.  [f  js-^- and  ^i>co.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  constitution  of  the  works  of 
nature.  Bentley, 

PHY'SY,  fiz'4,  s.    The  same  \\\th fusee. 

PHYTI'VOUOUS,  fl-tlv'vo-rfis,  a.  [?u7ov  and 
voro,  Latin.]  That  eats  grass  or  any  vegetable. 
Hay. 

PHYTO'GRAPHY,  fi-tSg'gri-fJ,  s.  [<?u7ot-  and 
j'fx5>;u.]     A  description  of  plants. 

PHY'TOLOGIST,  t'4-t3l'6-djist.  s.  [from  ^ulov  and 
i«.oyo,-,  Greek.]    One  skiUe<l  in  plants.  Evelyn. 

PHY'TOLOGY,  fl-t6l'Io-j6,  s.  [-vhv  and  Xsr^.}  The 
doctrine  of  plants;  botaiical  discourse-. 

PI'ACLE,  pi'4-kl,  s.  [piaculum,  Lat.]  An  enormous 
crime,  nuwel- 

PIA'CULAH,  pl-ik'kiVlir,     > 

PIA'CULOUS,  piik'kii-ias,  5*" 
[piacularis,  piaculum,  Latin.]—!.  Expiatory;  liav- 
ing  the  power  to  atone. — 2.  Such  a»  requires  ex- 
]iiation.     Bi-own.—3.   Criminal;    atrociously   bad. 
Glanville. 

J>  J  A' MATER,  fi-i^i't&r,  s.  [Latin.]  A  tliin  and 
delicate  merabi-ane,  which  lies  under  the  dura 
mater,  and  cov«rs  immediately  the  substance  of 
the  brain. 

PI'ANET,  pi'a-n2t,  s.— 1.  A  bird;  the  lesser  wood- 
pecker.—2.  Tlie  niagpie. 

Pl'ASTER,  pl-as'tir,  s.  [piastra,  Italian.]  An 
Italian  coin,  about  five  shillings  sterling  in 
value. 

PIA'ZZA,  pj-az'zi,  s.  [Italian.]  A  walk  under  a 
roof  suPpurted  by  pillars.  Arbuthnot. 

Pi'CA,  pi'kJ,  s.  Among  printers,  a  particular  size 
of  their  types  or  letters. 

riCARO'ON,  pik-ki-rfiSn',  s.  [frompicare,  Italian.] 
A  robber  a  j)lunderer.  Temple. 

PI'CCAGE,  p'fk'kije,  s.  [piccagium,  low  Latin.] 
Money  paid  at  lairs  for  breaking  ground  for 
booths. 

To  PICK,  pik,  V.  a.  [picken,  Dutch.]—!.  To  cull;  to 
t'hoost;  to  select;  to  glean.  KnoUcs.—2.  To  titke 
up;  to  gather;  to  find  industriously.  Bacon.- 3.  To 
separate  from  any  thing  useless  or  noxious,  by 
gleaning  out  either  part.  Bacon- — 4.  To  clean,  by 
gathering  ofl' gradually  any  thing  adhering.  More. 
—5.  [Piquer,  Fr.]  To  pierce;  to  strike  with  a  sharp 
instrumenft  Il'/scman. — 6.  To  strike  with  a  bill  or 
beak;  to  peck.— 7.  [Picare,  Italiiui.]  To  rob.  Shaks. 
— 8.  'I'o  open  a  lock  by  a  poinU'd  instrument.  I)cii<- 
fin>n.—9.  Tu  PICK  a  hole  in  one's  coat.  A  j)ro- 
verbial  expression  for  one  finding  fault  with  an- 
other. 

Tu  PICK,  pik,  V.  n.— 1.  I'o  eat  slowly  and  by 
small  morsels.— 2.  I'o  do  any  thing  nicely  and  lei- 
surely. 

PICK,  p!k,  s.  A  sharp  pointed  irou  tool.  Wood- 
tvaril. 


PPCKAPACK,  plk'S-pik,    ad.^  [from  pack.]    la 

manner  of  a  pack.  V Estrange. 
PI'CKAXE,  pik' Jks,  s.  [pick  and  axe.]    An  axe  not 
made  to  cut,  but  pierce;  an  axe  with  a  sharp  point. 
Milton. 
PI'CKBACK,  pik'bak,  a.  On  the  back.  Hudibras. 
PI'CKED,  pik'kJd,a.    [pique,  Fr.]  Sharp;  smart. 
PI'CKKD,  pik'kid,  a.    Spruce  in  dress.  Shaki. 
PI'CKEDNESS,   pik'kJd-B^s.    s.     [from    picked.] 

Finical  spruceness.  B.  Junson, 
Te  PI'CKEER,  pik-k44r',  >•  a.  [picare, Italian.]— 1. 
To  pirate;  to  pillage;  to  rob.— 2.  To  make  a  flying 
skirmish.  Hudibras. 
PI'CKER,  plk'kftr,  s.  [from  pick.]— 1.  One  who  picks 
or  culls.  Mortimer.— 2.  A  pickaxe;  an  instrument 
to  pick  with. 
PI'CKEREL,  pik'kir-il,  s.   [from  pike.]    A  small 

pike. 
PI'CKEREL-'WEED,     plk'kir-il-wJJd,    s.    [from 
pike.]    A  water  i)lant,  frum  which  pikes  are  fabled 
to  be  generated.  IValton. 
PI'CKLE,  pik'kl,  s.    [pikel,  Dutch.]- 1.  A  kind  of 
salt   liquor,  in  which  flesh  or  other  substance  i» 
preserved.  Addison. — 2.  Things  kept  in  pickle.— 3. 
Condition;  state;  ludicrously.  S/iakspeare.' 
PI'CKLE,  or  pigMel,  pik'kl,  s.  A  small  parc^-l  of  land 
enclosed  with  a  hedge,  which  in  some  countries  is 
callfd  A  pintle.  Philips. 
To  PI'CKLE,  "pik'kl,  v.  a.  [frjm  the  noun.]—!.  To 
preserve  in  pickle.    Dryden. — 2.  To  season  or  in»- 
bue  highly  with  any  thing  bid. 
PI'CKLEHERRING,pik'kl-hh-ring,  s.  [pickle  4nd 
herring.]    A  jack  i)udding    a  merry-andrew;  a 
zany;  a  buffoon.  Addison. 
PI'CKLOCK,  pik'l6k,  s.  [pich  and  lock.]— 1.  An  in- 
strument by  which  locks  are  opened.    Brmvn.—2. 
The  person  who  picks  locks. 
PI'CKPOCKET,  pik'p6k-it,  ; 
PI'CKPURSE,  plk'pfirse,       J  *• 
[pick  and  pocket,  or  purse.]    A  thief  who  steals, 
by  putting  his  hand  privattly  into  the  pocket  or 
purse.  Bentley. 
PI'CKTOOTH,  plk'thhc/i,  s.  [j'ick  and  tooth.]    An 

iiistiiiment  by  which  the^eetli  are  cleaned. 
PI'CKl  HANK,  pik'f/iink,  s.  [i)ick  and  thunk.]     An 
officious  fellow,  who  does  whtt  he  is  not  desired, 
Fairjax.  South. 
PICT,  pikt,  s.  [pictus,  Lat-]    A  painted  person. 
PICTO'RIAL,  pik-t6'r4-al,  a.   [from  pictor,  Latin.] 

Produced  by  a  painter.  B;oto«. 
PI'CIURAL,  pik'td-rll,  s.    [frtm  picture.]  Repre- 

sent«iion.  Spenser. 
PICTURE,   pik'tshftre,  s.    [pinura,  Latin.]—!.  A 
re^mblance  of  persons  or  things  in  colours.  Shuks. 
—2.  The  science  of   painting— 3.  The  works  of 
paintL-rs-  StdlingJIeet.—A.  Any  resemblance  or  re- 
presentation. Liicke. 
To  Pl'C  PURE,  plk'tsln'ire,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 
I.  To  paint;  to  represent  by  painting.— 2.  To  re- 
present. Spenser. 
PICKTURES'QUE,    p1k-t&-r2k',    a.     [pittoresco, 
Italian.]— !.  What  i)kases  tUeeye.    Gray's  Letters. 
—2.   Remarkable   for  singularity.    S/ienstone.—3. 
Striking  tlie  imagination  wilh  the  force  of  paint- 
ing.    J.  Warton's  Virgil.— i.  To  be  expressed    in 
painting.    Mason  on  Gray. — i.   Affording  a  good 
subject  for  a  landscape.  Gray's   Letters.— 6.  Pro- 
]K;r  to  take  a  landscaiw  from.  Mason  on  Gray. 
To  PI'DDLE,  pid'dl,  v.  n.— l.To  pick  at  table;  to 
feed  squeamishly,  and  without  appetite.  Swift.-^. 
To  trifle;  to  attend  to  small  parts  rather  than  to 
the  main. 
PI'DDLER,  pid'dl-ftr,  s.    [fi-om  piddle.]    One  that 

eats  squeamishly,  and  without  appetite. 
PIE,  pi,  s.— !.  Any  crubt  bake»l  with  sometlting  in 
it.— 2.  [Pi  a,  Latin.]    A  magpiis  a  pai-ticoloured 
bird.  Shuki.—3.  'I'he    old  po|)ish  service-book,  so        » 
called  from  the  rubrick.— 4.  Cock  and  pie,  was  a 
slight  ex|>ression  in  Shakspeare's  time,  of  which  I 
know  not  the  meaning. 
Pl'EBALD,  pi  bild,  a.  [from  pie.]    Of  various  co- 
lours; diversified  in  colour. 
PIECE,  i)44se,s.  [piece,  Fr.]— 1.  A  patch.— 2.  A  part 
of  a  broken  whole;  a  fragment.   Aits.— 3.  A  part» 
TUiotsun.—i.  A  picture,   Drydnn.—i,  A.  composi- 
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tion;  perfomwnce.  AiitJUon.—6.  A  single  great  gun. 
KnuUcs.—i.  A  ham!  gun.  C/ttyite.—a.  A  coin;  a 
single  pifce  ofmimey.  Fi>or.—9.  In  ridicule  and 
couleiupf,  as,  a  piece  o,  a  lawyer.— 10.  A  PIECE. 
To  each.  Mare.-ll.  Of  a  PIECE  u'U/i.  Like; 
of  tlif'  same  sort;  uniied;  tlie  same  with  the  rest. 

To  PIECE,  pJJse,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  en- 
large b)  the  addition  ol'  a  piece— 3.  To  join;  to 
\niite.— 3.  To  PIECE  out.  To  increase  by  addition. 
S/iakspeare. 

To  PIECE,  p4ise,v.n.  [from  the  noun.]    To  join; 

■  to  coalesce;  to  be  compuctid.  Bacon. 

I'Ifc'CER,  pdis'ftr,  s.  [from  piece.]  One  that 
pieces. 

PIE'CELESS,  p44s'|gs,    a.   [from   piece.]    Whole; 

•  compdct;  not  made  of  sepaiate  pieces.  Donne, 
PIE'CEMEAL,  piis'raJle,  ad.    [pice  and  rael.  Sax.] 

In  pieces;  in  fiaemeiits.  Hudibras.  Pope. 

PIE'CEMEAL,  p44»'m4le,  a.  Single;  separate;  di- 
vided. 

Pl'ED,  plde,  a.  [from  pie.]  Variegatetl;  partico- 
loured. Drayton. 

Pi'EDNEbS,  pide'nis,  s.  [from  pied.]  Variegation; 
diversity  of  colour. '  Shakspcarc. 

PI'ELED,  plld,  a.    Balil.  S/iaks/ieare. 

Pl'EPOWDER  ceurf,  pi'p6d-dar,  s.  [from  pied,  foot, 
and  poulrire,  dusty.]  A  coiat  held  in  fairs  for 
redi-essof  all  disoitltrs  committed  therein. 

PIER,  piii,  s.  [pierri ,  French.]  The  columns  on 
which  the  arch  ot"a  bridge  is  raised.  Bacon. 

To  PIERCE,  pi^rse,  or  [i  jrse,  v.  a.  [piercer,  Fr.]- 1. 
To  peneti-ate;  to  cnli  r;  to  force.  Shaks.—2.  To 
touch  the  passions;  to  atTtct.  Sftakipeme. 

To  PIERCE,  piJrse,  or  pfrsc,  v.  n.— 1.  To  make 

•  way  by  torce.  Bncon. — 3.  'lo  strilW;  to  move;  to 
affect.  S/iaks.—S.  To  enter;  to  diviiJe<  Sidney.— 4. 
To  affect  severely.  Sliakspearc. 

PIE'RCER,  piirs'&r,  or  pSiVfir,  j.  [from  pierce.]— 
An  instrument  that  lx)re5  or  penetrates. — 2.  'Ine 
parts  with  which  insects  perforate  bodies.  Ray.— 3. 
One  who  perforates. 

PIE'RCINGLY,  pkkt'iing-lk,  or  pSis'lng.li,  ad. 
[Irom  pierce.]     Shaii>ly. 

PIE'RCINCiNESS,pi4i'iing;-n?s,  or  p6i^slng-n?s,  s. 
[from  piercing.]    Power  of  piercing.  Derham. 

Pl'ETY,  pl'i-te,  s.  [pietas,  I.at.  piet^,  Fr.]— 1.  Dis- 
charge of  duty  to  Ciod.  Pcachnm.—i.  Duty  to 
pan  nts  or  those  in  superior  relation. 

PICt,  pig,  s.  [bigge,  Dutch.]— 1.  A  young  sow  or 
boar,  /foyer.— 2.  An  oblong  mass  of  laad  or  un- 
forged  iron.  Po(>e. 

To  PIG,  p5g,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  farrow;  to 
bring  pigs. 

Pl'GEON,  ptd'jin.  s.  [•pigeon,  Fr.]  A  fowl  bred  in  a 
cote  or  a  small  house,  in  some  places  called  dove- 
cote. Raltiglu 

.PI'GEONFOOT,  pltl'jln-ftt,  s.  An  herb.  Mnn- 
ivbrth. 

Pl'GEONLlVERED,  p!d'jin-Hv-ftrd,  a.  [pigeon  and 
livir.]     Mild;  soft;  geiitit .  Slmkipeaie, 

PI'GGIN,  piij'gln,  s.  In  the  northern  provinees, a 
small  wwKlen  vessel. 

PIGH  T.plte,  [old  preterite  and  participle  passive  of 
pitch.]     Pitched;  placed; fixed;  deurinined.  Shaks. 

PI'GIKON,  pig'i-firn,  s.  Iron  as  melted  in  large 
lumps  from  the  ore. 

PIGMENT,  pVuiJutiS.  [pigmentiim,  Lat.]  Paint; 
colour  to  be  laid  on  any  body,  bo-jle. 

PI'GMY,  pis' mi,  s.  [pigmaus,  Lat.]  A  small  nation, 
fabled  to  be  devoured  by  the  cranes. 

PIGNORA'  1  ION,  pi  -ni-ri'shiin,  s.  [pignota,  Lat.] 
'I'he  act  of  pledging. 

PI'GNUT,  pi',''nit,  5.  [pig  and  nut.]  An  earth 
nut. 

PI'GSNEY,plg/.'n^,s.  [pija.  Sax.  a  girl.]  A  word  of 
endearment  to  a  girl. 

PIGWl'DGEON,  plg-wld'jfln.s.  Any  thing  pretty 
or  small.  Cleuvcitiuil. 

PIKE,  pike,  s.  [pique,  Fr.  his  snout  being  sharp.]— 
1.  'l'\\e  pike  is  the  tyrant  of  the  fn  »h  waiei-s.  lia- 
con  observes  lUepikf  to  be  the  longest  liviil  of  any 
tVesb  water  fish,  and  yet  heeumpwtc*  it  to  be  not 
usuallyJlbu^e  tiirty  years.  fyu!loii.—2.  [Pique,  Fr.] 
A  lung  lance  used  by  the  lout  stildierii  to  kxep  utt' 


the  horse,  to  which  bayonets  have  succeeded.  Harj' 
uari/.—3.  A  fork  used  in  husbjudi-y.  Tusscr.—4t 
Among  turners,  two  iron  sprigs  between  wliich  any 
thing  lo  1k'  turned  is  fastened. 

PI'KED,  pl'kJd,  a.  [pique,  Fr.]  Sharp;  accumi- 
iiated;  ending  in  a  point.  Siakspearc. 

PI'KEMAN,  plke'miii,  s.  [fike  and  man.]  A  sol- 
dier armed  with  a  pike.  Kniiles. 

PI'KES  lAFF,  plke'nif,  s.  [pike  and  staff.]  The 
wooden  pole  of  a  pike.  Tatf.r. 

PILA'STER,  pi-lis'lftr,  s.  [lilastre,  Fr.]  A  square 
column,  sometimes  insulatej,  but  ofteuer  set  withia 
a  wall,  and  only  shewing  a  burth  or  a  firth  part  of 
its  thickness.  Vict.  1 

Pl'LCHER,  plltsh'dr,  s.— 1.  1  furred  gown  or  case; 
any  thing  lined  with  fur.  Eanmcr.—2.  .\  fish  like 
a  herring.  i 

PILE,  pile,  s.  [pile,  Fr.  pyt,  Dutch.]—!.  A  strong 
piece  of  wood  driven  into  tie  ground  to  make  firm 
a  foundation.  KnoUes.—2.  \  heap;  an  accumula. 
tion.  Shaks.— 3.  Any  thing  [leaped  together  to  be 
burned.  Collier.— I.  An  edijce;  a  building.  Pope. — 
5.  [PiUis,  Latin.]  A  hair.  9iaks.—&.  Hairy  surface; 
nap.  Greyv.—7.  [Piluni,  l|au]  The  head  of  an 
an'ow.- 8.  One  side  ot  a  cijin;  the  reverse  of  cross. 
—9.  [In  the  plural,  piles.]  The  haemorrhoids.  Ai-- 
Out/mot. 

To  PILE,  pile,  V.  a.— 1.  Til  heap;  to  coacer»'ate. 
S/inks,—2.  To  fill  with  somuhing  heaped.  Abbot. 

Pl'LEATED,  plr4-i-tJd,  a  [pikus,  Lat.]  In  the 
form  of  a  cover  or  hat.  IVofdward. 

PI'LER,  plle'flr,  s.  [from  lile.]  He  who  accumu- 
lates. 

To  PI'LFER,  pll'ffir,  v.  a.  [filler,  French.]  To  steal; 
to  gain  by  petiy  rubbery,  iaam. 

To  PI'LFER,  pil'ifir,  v.  n.  to  practise  petty  theft. 

PILFERER,  pil'tdr-ir,  s.  porn  pilfer.]  One  wh» 
steals  petty  things.  Altcrbiiy. 

Pl'LFERlNGLY,  pil'ffir-irg-l4,  ad.  AVith  petty 
larceny;  tilcliinglv. 

PX'LFERY,  pIl'fSi^A,  s.   [fro-n  pilfer.]  Petty  theft. 

PI'LGRlMjpil'grlm,  s.  [peifrini,  Dutch.]  A  travel- 
ler; a  wanderer;  particular^'  one  who  travels  on  a 
religious  account.  Stiiliiii(Jlett. 

To  PI'LGRIiM,  iiil'grlm,  v.^n.  [Irom  the  noun.]  To 
wander;  to  ramble.  Grerv. 

PI'LGRIMAGE,  pil'grfm-idje,  (.  [pelerinage,  Fr.] 
A  long  journey;  travel;  more  usually  a  journey  on 
account  of  devotion.  Dryden. 

PILL,  pil,  s.  [pilula,  Lat.]  Majicine  made  into  a 
small  ball  or  mass.  Crashau: 

To  PILL,  pil,  V.  a.  [piller,  French.]-].  To  rob;  to 
plunder.  S/iaks.—2.¥ur  peel;  t)  stnp  off  the  bark. 
Genesis. 

To  PILL,  pil,  vn.  To  be  striptjuay;  to  come  off  in 
fl:.kes  or  scoriie.  Tobit. 

PI'LLACiE,  pll'lldje,  s.  [pillage,  Fr.]-1.  Plimder; 
■  something  got  by  plundering  tr  pilling.  S/iaks.—2, 
The  act  of  plundciing.  Shaksleure. 

To  Pl'LLAGE,  pll'lldje,  v.  a.  [rum  the  noun.]  To 
plunder;  to  sjuiil-  Arbuthnut. 

Pl'LLAGER,  pll'lldje-ftr,  s.  [fwm  pillage.]  Aphni- 
deier;  a  spoiler. 

Pl'LLAR,  pll'lfir,  s.  [pillier,  Fr.  pilastro,  Italian.] 
— 1.  A  culiimii.  /r'o«on.— 2.  A  lupponer;  a  niain- 
tiiiiier.  Shnkspeare. 

PI'LLARED.  pll'Ifinl.a.  [frore  pillar.]—!.  Support- 
ed by  culuMiiis.  .V(/^ori.— 2.  Having  the  form  of  a 
column.  Thomson. 

Pl'LHON,  pH'ydii,  s.  [from  pillow.]—!.  A  soft 
saddle  set  Ixhind  a  horseman  for  a  woman  to  sit 
on.  Sxviff.—  2.  A  pad;  a  paiinel;  a  low  saddle. 
S/jenser.—3.  The  pad  of  the  saJdIe  that  touches  the 
horse. 

PI'LLORY,  pJl'lftr-J,  s,  [pillori,  Fr.  pillorium,  low 
Lat.]  A  frame  erectetl  on  a  ]ill'ir,  and  made  with 
holes,  and  folding  buaixis,  through  which  the  head 
and  hands  of  criminals  are  piu.  IViilts. 

To  PI'LLORY,  pll'liir-i,  v.  a.  lj)illorier,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]  To  punish  with  the  pillory.  Gov.  vf  (be 
Tongue. 

Pl'LLOW,  pll'li,  s.  [pyle,  Saxon;  pulewe,  Dutch.] 
A  bag  of  down  or  t'eatliers  laid  under  the  head  to 
sleep  on.  Domic. 
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Tori'LLOW,  plllo,  V.  a.  To  rest  any  thing  on  a 
pillow.  Milton. 

Pl'LLOWBEER,  I'S'lo-hiie,  7, 

Pl'LLOWCASE,  plh6-kAse,  5 
The  cover  of  a  pillow.  Sjv;ft. 

PlIxySITY,  p4-lo>'s4-ii,  s.  [from  pilosus,  Latin.] 
Hairiness.  Bacon- 

PI'LOT,  pi'lftt,  s.  [pilote,  Fr.  piloot  Dutch.]  He 
whose  oftice  is  to  stear  the  ship.  B.  Jonson, 

To  PI'LOT,  pl'l&t,  V.  I.  [from  the  noun.]  To  steer; 
to  direct  in  the  eoura. 

Pl'LOTAGE,  pl'lftt-tilje,  s.  [pilotage,  Fr.  from 
pilot.]— 1.  Pilot's  skJl ;  knowledge  of  coasts.  Ha- 
teigh.—2.  A  pilot's  h re.  Aitisxcort't. 

Pl'I.SER,  pil'bflr,  s.  The  moth  or  fly  that  runs  into 
a  candle  tiame. 

PIME'N TA,  p4-mSn'ti,  s.  [piment,  Fr.]  A  kind  of 
spice  called  Jamaitapepper,  allspice. 

PIMP,  pimp,  s.  [pinge  Fr.  Skinnei:\  One  who  pro- 
vides gratifications  tir  the  lust  ot  others;  a  pro- 
curer; a  pander.  Adiison. 

To  PI5IP,  pinip,  V.  a.  Ifrora  the  noun.]  To  provide 
gratifications  for  thcilust  of  others;  to  pander. 
Swifi. 

l^I'MPERNEL,  pim'pfr-nll,  s.  [pimpernella,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

Pl'MPING,  plmp'ing,  a.  [pimple  mensch,  a  weak 
man,  Dutch.]    Little.  Skir.rier. 

Pl'MPLE,  pim'pl,  s.  [lompette,  Fr.]  A  small  red 
pustule.  Addiion. 

PI'MPLED,  plm'pld,  a.  [from  pimple.]  Having  red 
pustules;  full  of  pimpes:  a.s,  fas  face  is  pimpled. 

PIN,  pin,  s.  [espingle,  trench.]—!.  A  short  wire  with 
a  sharp  point  and  roind  head,  used  by  women  to 
fasten  their  clothes.  Pope.— 2.  Any  thing  incon- 
siderahle  or  of  little  lalue.  Spenser.— 3.  Any  thing 
driven  to  hold  parts  t<gether;  a  peg;  a  bolt.  M tit  on. 
—4.  Any  slender  thiig  fixed  in  another  body.— 5. 
Th.1t  which  locks  th»  wheel  to  the  axle.— «.  The 
central  part.  Shaks.-T.  The  pegs  by  which  musi- 
cians intend  or  relaj  tlieiv  strings.— 8.  a  not( ;  a 
strain.  VEstrange.—i.  A  horny  induration  of  tlie 
membranes  of  the  eve.  Shaks.— 10.  A  cylindrical 
roller  made  of  wood,  with  which  pastry  is  wrought. 
Corbet.— U.  A  noxious  humour  in  a  hawk's  fc)ot. 

To  PIN,  pin,  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  fasten 
with  pins.  Popi—2.  To  fasten;  to  make  fast. 
Slinks.— 3.  To  join;  to  fix.  Shaks.  Dighy.—A. 
[PmUan,  Sax.]  'iw  shut  up;  to  enclose;  to  confine. 
Hooker.  \ 

Pl'NCASE,  piu'kSie,  s.  [pin  and  case.]  A  pin- 
cushion, or  small  \an  for  pins. 

Pl'N'CF.KS,  pln'sart,s.  [pincette,  Fr.]— 1.  An  instru- 
ment by  which  wils  are  drawn  or  any  thing  is 
gri])cd,  which  requires  to  be  held  hard.  Spenser.— 
2.  The  claw  of  anianimal.  AdOison. 

To  PINCH,  piiish,  vj  a.  [pincer,  Fr.]— 1.  To  squeeze 
between  the  finjti-s  or  with  the  teeth.  Sinks.— 2. 
To  hold  hard  wjtli  an  instrument.— 3.  To  squeeze 
the  flesh  till  it  ia  pain<  d  or  livd.  Shaks.~i.  To 
press  between  haW  bodies.- 5.  To  gall;  to  fift. 
.Slinks.— 6.  To  gi'ije;  to  oppress;  to  straiten.  Jin- 
lcish.—7.  To  distress;  to  pain.  Thomson.— i.  To 
press;  to  drive  ti  diftkulties.— 9.  'I'o  tiy  tho- 
roughly; to  fi)rce  out  what  is  contained  within. 
CuHkr. 

To  PINCH,  piush.  v,n.— l.To  act  with  force,  so  as 
to  be  flit;  to  bear  I»ard  upon;  to  bepuzzliHg.  Drij- 
dcn,—2.  To  span;  lo  beh-ugal.  Dryden. 

PINCH,  plush,  s.  [pincon,  Fr.  from  the  verb.]— 1.  A 
p::inful  squi-fZe  with  the  finu;ers.  Drydeu.—2.  A 
t,'ri|>e;  a  pain  given.  Shak.s-.—Z.  Oppression;  dis- 
tress inflicted.  U  Estrange.— A.  Uifiiculty;  time  of 
distress.  l.'E.ilr/innc- 

Pl'XCllFISl',  i.li.sli'flst,  ? 

PrNCHPENNV,  pinsli'pfin-ni,   y' 
[pinch,  fist,  and  pinny.]     A  miser. 

Pl'iVCUSHION,  piii'U&sh-fln,  s.  [pin  and  cushion.] 
A  small  bag  sludel  with  bran  or  wool  in  which 
pins  on-  stuck.  Addi.mti. 

rrNDUST,  pii/ddst,  s.  [pin  and  dust.]  Particles  of 
metal  made  by  cutting  pius..  Di/;f>ii. 

PINK,  pine, ».  [pinus.  Lat-]    A  tree. 

To  PINE,  pliie,  V.  n.  [|inuan,Sax.  pijuen,  Dutch.]— 
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1.  To  languish;  to  wear  away  with  any  kind  o€ 
misery.  Spenser.— 2.  To  languish  with  desire. 
S/iakspeare. 


To  PINE,  pine,  v.  a.— 1^  To  wearout;  to  make 
iguisb. 
in.  silence. 


to  languish.  Sliaks.—2.  To  grieve  for;  to  bemuau 


PPNEAPPLE,  pice'5p-pl,  s.    A  plant.  Aiiana. 

PI'NEAL,  pin-n4'll,  s.  [pineale.  Fr.]  Resembling  a 
pineapple.  An  epithet  given  by  Des  Cartes  to  the 
gland,  which  he  imagiited  the  seat  of  the  souL  Ar- 
huthnot. 

PI'NFEATHERED,  pln'»jTH-ftrd,a.  [pin  and  fea- 
ther.]  Not  fledged;  having  the  feathers  yet  only 
beginning  to  shoot.  Dryden. 

PI'NFOLD,  pIn'fAld,  s.  [pmftan,  Saxon,  to  shut  up 
and  fold.]  A  place  in  which  beasts  are  coiifliied*' 
Milt$n. 

PI'NGLE,  ping'gl,  s.    A  small  close;  an  enclosure. 

PI'NMONEY,  pin'min-n6,  s.  [pin  and  money.]  Mo- 
ney allowed  to  a  wife  for  her  private  exjienses 
without  account.  Addison. 

PI'NGUID,ping'gwid,  a.  [pingnis,  Lat.]  Fat;  unctu> 
ous.  Mortimer. 

PI'NHOLE,  pin'hole,  s.  [pin  and  hole.]  A  small 
hole,  such  as  is  made  by  the  perforation  of  a  pin. 
Wiseman. 

PPNION,  pln'yfln,  s.  [pignon,  French.]— 1.  The 
joint  of  the  wing  remotest  from  the  body.— 2. 
Shakspeare  seems  to  use  it  for  a  feather  or  quill  of 
the  wing.— 3.  Wing.— 4.  The  tooth  of  a  smaller 
wheel,  answering  to  that  of  a  larger.— 5.  Fetters  for 
the  hands. 

To  Pl'NION,  pin'yfin,  v.  a.  [from  the  nonn.]— 1.  To 
bind  the  wings.  Bacon. — 2.  To  confine  by  binding 
the  wings. — 3.  To  bind  the  arm  to  the  body.  Dry- 
den.—4.  To  confine  by  binding  the  elbows  to  the 
sides.  Dryden.— S.  To  shackle;  to  bind.  Herbert.— 
—6.  'I'o  bind  to.  Pope. 

PINK,  pingk,  s.  [from  pink,  Dutch,  an  eye.]— 1.  A 
small  fragrant  flower  of  the  gilliflower  kind.  Bacon-' 
— 2.  An  eye;  commonly  a  small  eye:  as,/»mt  eyed. 
Sliaks.-S.  Any  thing  supremely  excellent.  Sliaks. 
— ■!.  A  colour  used  by  painters.  Dryden.— S. 
[Pinque,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  heavy  narrow-stemed 
ship.  S/iaks.—6.  A  fish;  the  minnow. 

To  PINK,  plngk,  v.  a.  [from  pink,  Dutch,  an  eye.] 
To  work  in  eyelet  holes,  to  pierce  in  small  holes. 
Prior. 

To  PINK,  pingk,  v.  n.  [pincVen,  Dutch.]  To  wink 
with  the.  eje.  L'Estrange. 

Pl'NMAKEH,  pin'mi-kfir.s.  [pin  and  make.]  He 
who  makes  pins, 

PI'NNACE,  pin'as,  s.  [pinnasse,  French, pinnacia, 
Italian.]  A  boat  belonging  to  a  ship  of  war.  It 
seems  formerly  to  have  signified  rather  a  small 
sloop  or  bark  attending  a  larger  ship.  Raleigh, 

Pl'NNACLE,  plu'nSl-kl,  s.  [pinnacle,  French,  pinna. 
Latin  ]— 1.  A  turret  or  elevation  above  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Clnrendon.—2.  A  high  spiring  point. 
Cowley. 

Pl'NNER,  j)in'nflr,  s.  [from  pinna,  or  pinion.]—!. 
'I'he  lappet  of  a  head  which  flies  louse.  Addison, — 
2.  A  pinmrtker. 

PI'NNEU,  pln'u&r,  s.  The  keeper  of  a  pound  or 
pinfold.  George  o  grccne. 

PI'NNOCK,  pin'n&k,  s.    The  tom-tit.    Ain.iviortli. 

PINT,  pint,  s.  [pmc.  Sax.]  Half  a  quart;  in  medi- 
cine, twelve  ounces;  a  liquid  measure. 

PIN TA'DO-RIRD.pin-tft'dJ-bfivdjS.  A  bird  of  Soutlj 
America.  Jinrikcstvorlli's  Voyages. 

PI'NULES,  jiin'yilez,  s.  In  asti-onomy,  the  sights 
of  an  astrolabe.  Diet. 

PIONK'ER,  pi-6-nJ4/,  s,  [pionier,  from  pion,  ob- 
solete, Fr.]  One  whose  business  is  to  level  the 
road,  throw  tip  works,  or  sink  mines,  in  military 
operations.  Fairfax. 

PI'ONING,  p{'6-niug,  s.  Works  of  pioneers.  .?/»«;• 
ter. 

PPONY,  pl'iWc,s.  [pafonia,  Latin.]  A  large  flower,. 

PI'OUS,  pl'fts  a.  [|)ius,Lat.  pieux,  Fr.]— 1.  Cartful 

of  th-  duties  owed  by  crenttd  beings  to  God;  godly; 

religious.— 2.  Such  as  is  due  to  sacred  things.  MiU 

\     ton.—S.  Careful  of  the  duties  of  neat   relatiou. 
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'rayl<Ji\—-i.    Pinciiscil   uiiiKt  the    apiH:ulail«:c   of 
tcligiu"'  l^-  C/uirtes. 
I'I'OUSLV,  pl'fls-lA,  ad.    [IVom  jhous.]    In  a   pious 
iiiaiiiier;  itflii^uu^ly;  muIi  vegaul.sucli  aii  is  due  tu 
sacrvil  ihin^M.  fhil'ps. 
PIP,  pi  1),   .'•   [!>i|>i>f,  Diitcli.]— 1.  A   dt'lhixiuil    wiili 
wiiicli  i\t\\\-i  uru  tmubletl;    ;i  Iiuruv   piliivle  iliat 
growi  oil  tin-  tijiofthcii-  tonijuesi  lii.iliOias.—2.  A 
b|hit  uii  llie  curds.  Aililhmt. 
Tu  PIP,  plj),  V.  n.  [pipio,  Lai.]     To  cbiip  or  CC)  as  a 

liinl.  limjlt; 
PIPE.  pl|K'.  s.   [pill,  WcUli;  |)ipe,  Saxon.j— 1.  Any 
luug  lioliuw  l)uil\ ;  a  tube,   li'it-kins.—t.  \  tube  of 
da)  lliroup;li  which  the  fume  ot  tobacco  is  drawn 
into  the  nuiMth.  Bacvii. — .1.  An  instrument  of  wind 
musick.  J{o.\cummoii,—4.  The  organs  of  voice  and 
respiration;   as,  the  wind./y//jc.    Penchani. — 5.  The 
key  of  the  voice.  Shaks. — 6.  An  office  of  the  ex-he. 
quer.  Batun.—i.  [Peep,  Dutch.]  A  liquid  measure 
containing  two   hogsheads.  Sltcksfirnrc. 
To  PIPE,  pipe,  V.  n.  [from  the  uoiui.]— 1.  To  play 
on  the  pipe.  Caindau—2.  'I'o  have  a  shrill  sounil. 
Sliukslicuri: 
Pl'PEli,  pl'pir,  s.  [from  pipe.]    One  who  plays  on 

the  pil>e.  K-velaiioi.u 
PI'PETREK,  j.ipL'triJ.  s.    llie  lilac  tive. 
Pl'PlNG,  plpe'liis,  a.  [from  pipe.]— 1.  Weak;  feeble; 

sicUiy.  Sfiaki,—Z.  Hut;  boil'uig;. 
Pl'PKlN,  plp'kln,  s.  [diminutive  of  pipe.]  A  small 

earthen  boiL-r.  Pojk. 
Pl'PPIN,  plp'jiln,  s.   [pupprnglie,  Dutch.   S/./nrit'r.] 

A  iliarp  :ipple.  Kiii^. 
Pl'qUAN  1,  plk'kint, a.  [piquant,  Kr.]—! .  Pricking; 
picrciu;;;   biiinulating.     Addison. — 2.   Sharp;   tart; 
puny^tnt,  siveix-.  haion- 
Pl'QUANCy,  plk'kin.si,  s.  [from  piquant.]  Sliarp- 

ncss;  tartness. 
PI'QUANl'LY,  pik'kJnt-li.    ad.    [from    piquant.] 

Sharph;  tartly.   Locke. 
PiqUE,p44k,  s.   [pique,  Fr.]— 1.  An  ill  will;  an  of- 
fence taken;  petty  malevolence.  Otvnij  of  Fictij.— 
— 2.  A  strong  pulsion.  Hudibia^,—2,  Point;  nicet) ; 
punctilio.  Ihiiiien. 
To  PIl^^UE,  pee'o,  v.  a.   [piquer,  Fr.]— 1.  To  touch 
with  envy  or  virulency;  to  put  into  fret,  frior.—i. 
'I'o  oflend;  to  irritate.    Pope.— 3.  To  value;  to  tix 
reputation  as  on  a  point.  Locke. 
To  PiqUL'EK,  plk-kiir'.    Sec  To  PICKEER. 
HqUEE'UKU,  plk-keir'Qr,  s.    A  roblK-r;  a  plun- 

deri-r. 
PiqUE'T,  pe-kei',  s.  [piquet,  Fr.]    A  game  at  cards. 

Piior. 
Pl'RACV,  pl'ri-si,  s.  l-n.^x'.i^y..']    The  act  or  [nac. 

lice  of  robbnigou  the  sea.  Il'allei: 
Pl'KATE,pl'rii.  s.  [;  •■t.^r/,-.]— i.  A  sea  robber.  iJr^ 
(0/1.— 2.  Any  ixibber;  particularly  a  bookseller  who 
seizes  the  coi'ies  of  other  men. 
To  Pl'llATK.  pl'rit,  v.  n.  [troin  tlte  noun.]  To  rob 

hv  sea.  Arhul/inol. 
To  i'l'HATE,  pl'rlt,  v.  a.  [pirater,  Fr.]  To  take  by 

rublHTy.  I'opt;. 
PIKA' TICAL,  pl-rai't4.kal,   a.    [piraticm,    Latin-] 

Pridatory;  robbinyii^onsiitiiig  in  robbery.  liacuii. 
PIKA'TICALLY,     pl-rii'tikil-li,    ad.     [Ir.iiii    pi- 
ratical.]    After  the  manner  oi  pirates.  Bnjaut  uit 
Tioij. 
PISCA'TION,  pli-ki' shall,  s.  [piscatio,  Latin.]  The 

act  or  practice  of  fishing.  Brnvu, 
Pl'SCARY,  pls'ki-r4.  $.     A  privilege  of  tisliiiig. 
I'l'SCATORV.  pl»'kl-l&r-4,  a.  [pistatorius,  Latin.] 

Relating  to  lishes.  Adduun. 
Pl'SCES,  pl^'sis,  s.   [Lat.  tor  fishes.]     The  twelftli 

sign  in  the  imliack.  Adamu 
PISCl'VOROUS,  pls-»|v'vi-r5s  a.  [piscis  and  voru, 

Lat.]     Fisheating;  li>ing  on  fisli.   )lwj. 
PISH,  plsh.inlerj.     A  contemptuous  exclanialioii. 
To  PISH,  ii'ish,  V.  II.  [from  tlie  intcrjcctioii.]     Po 

express  contempt.  Pufte. 
I'I'SMIRE,  pi/mlre,    s.   [niypa,   Sa^on;  puinieiv, 

Dutch.]     An  aut;  an  emmet.  I'rior. 
To  PISS,  pis.  v.   u.  [jMsser,  Freuch;  pisicn,  Dutch.] 

Til  make  water.  L' t.strn»^e. 
riSS,  p!s,s.  [from  the  verb.]     Uriiic;  miinial  water. 
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prSSABHD,  pls'S-bJd,  s.    A  yellow  Hower  growing 

in  till-  grass. 
Pl'SSr.UHNT.  pls'b&rnt,  a.  Slaiiii:d  with  urine. 
PISTA'CHIO,  plwi'shA,  ».    [pivlaedii.  lul.]     The 
pittachiu  is  a  dry  fruit  of  an  oblong  ligure.  I'istich 
nut.  Hill. 
PISTi:,  piste,  s.    [French.]      The  track  or  tread 
a    horseman    iiiiikes    upon    the  ground   he   goes 
oyer. 
PISITLLA'TION.  pls-tl!-I.V5hin,s.  [pi4tilluiu,Lat.^ 

The  act  of  pounding  in  a  niortiir.    Broivn. 
Pl'SrOL,  pls'tftl,  s.  [pistole,  pistolet,  French.]    A 

small  handgun.     Clwciiitun. 
r«  Pl'STOL.  pis'tal,  v.  a.  [pistoler,  Fr.]     To  shoot 

with  a  pistol. 
PP.STOLE,  pjs-tolc',  s.  [pistole,  French.]     A  coin  oT 

many  countries  and  many  degrees  of  value. 
PI'SrOLET,  pis-ii-lSt',  s.  [diminutive  of  pistol.]   A 

little  pistol.     Donne. 
PI'STON,  pis'tftn,  s.   [piston,  Fr.]    The  moveable 
part  in  several  macliiurs;  us  in  pumps  and  syringes, 
whereby  the  suction  or  attraction  is  ciiused;  an 
embolus. 
PIT,  pit,  s.  [pir,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  hole  in  the  ground. 
Bacon.— 2.  Abyss;  protundity.  Milfun.—3.  The  grave. 
Pfilws. — ».  'I'he  area  on  which  cocks  fii;ht.  HudU 
Oi  <7.>-.— 5.  The  middle  part  of  the  theatre.  Dryden. 
—6.  Any  hollow  of  the  body;  as,  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach.—7.  A  dint  aiadehy  the  finger. 
Tu    PIT,   pit.    V.    a.— 1.    I'o    press    info    lioUous. 
SI-Mvp.—i.  I'o  mark  with  hoUuv.s,  as  by  the  small 
pox. 
PITAPAT,  pii'a-pit,s.  [paite  pattc.  French.]— 1.  A 
flutter;  a  paliiitation.  L'Estiani;c.—2.  A  light  quick 
step.   Drijden. 
PITCH,  pitsh,   s.    [pie.  Sax.  pix,  Latin.]— 1.  The 
resin  of  the  pine  extracted  by  fire  and  inspissated. 
Pruvci-fji.—Z.    [from     picts,    Fr.    Skinner.']     Any 
degree  of  elevation  or  height.  S/iaks.—3.  Higheit 
rise.    Sliaks.—4.  Sute  wilh  i-espect  to  lowniss  or 
height.— 5.    Size;    stature.     Spenser.— 6.    Degree; 
rate.  Dcuham. 
To  PITCH,  pltsh,  V.  a.  [apicciaiv,  Iialian.]— 1.  To 
fix;  to  plant.  Kii'Ales.  Dnjden.—Z.  To  order  regu- 
larly. Huaker.-S.  'I'o  throw  headlong^  to  cast  tbr. 
waul.— 4.  To  smear  with  pitch.  Cm,  Dnjdrn.—i. 
To  darken.  S/iuks,—f>.  To  pave.  Ahi.nvurth. 
7'o  PITCH,  pltsh,  V.  n.— l.I'o  light;  to  drop.  i»for- 
timei:—2.  To   fall    headlong.    Dniden.-S.  To  fis 
choice.  Iludibras.—i.  To  lix  a  tent  or  temporaiy 
habitation. 
PI'rCHER,  pitsh'fir.  s.  [picher,Fr.]—l.  An  earthen 
vessel;  a  water  pot.    S/iaki.—2.  An  instrumint  to 
liit-rce  the  ground  in  which  any  thing  is  to  be  fixed. 
Mortiiiirr. 
Pl'TCHFOUK,  pUsh'iork,  s.    [pitch  and  fork.]     A 
fork  with  which  corn  is  pitched  or  thrown  ujiou 
the  waggiin.  Su-://. 
Pl'lCHlNESS,  pitsli'i-nSs,  fi.    [from  pitch.]  Ulack- 

iifss;  (larkiiess. 
PITCHY,  pitsli'i,a.  [from  pitch.]— 1.  Smeared  with 
pitch.  Ihijdcu.—l.  Ha\ilig  the  qualities  of  pitch. 
ll'uuCwmd.—^.  Clack; dark; dismal.  Prior. 
PPI-COAL,    pll'kole,    ».    [pit   anJ    coal.]     Fossile 

coal. 
PIT-MAN   pL'iiiln,  s.  [pit  and  man.]    He  that  in 

sawing  limber  works  below  in  the  pit.  Mojcon. 
PI'T-SAW,  plt'siw,  s.    [pit  and  saw.]    The  larfc 
saw  used  b)  two  men,  ol  whom  one  is  in  the  pit. 
Moxun. 
PPFEOL'S,  pltsh'i-ds,  a.  [from  pity.]— 1.  Sorrowfnl ; 
mournlul;e\citing  pity.— 2. Compassionate;  tender. 
Prior.— J.  Wretched;  paltry;  pitiful.  Milfun. 
prri-  OCSLY.  pltsh  i-fls-l4,  ad.  [from  piteous.]  In  a 

piteous  manner.  S/uikj>peare. 
Pl'IEOUS.NFSS,  pitsh'4-is-nls,  ».  [from  piteous.^ 

Sorrow  lulness:  tenderness. 
Pl'TFAL,  pit'fAl.  s.  [pit  and  fall.]  A  pit  dug  and 
covered,  into  which  a  passenger  ialls  unexpectedly. 
Sund'ju- 
PITH,  plM,  t.  [pilte,  Dutch.]- 1.  The  marrow  of  the 
plant:  tlie  soft  part  iii  ihe  midst,  of  the  w  ood.  go. 
ron.— 2.  Marrow.  J)oi.nr.—3.  Siren„'ih;  fort*.  .Ihoku 
—4.  Eueri^-y;  cogeuc) ;  lulness  of  sentiment;  close- 
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m-ss  Hml  xigoiTof  tlio"Kli<  a"<l  style.— 5.  Weight; 
movement;  piincijial  i>ait.  S/uiks.—6.'r\ie  quintes- 
sence; t1>e  cliiefpart.  S/inkspeaie. 
Pl'THlLY,     pl<A-i'l4,    ad.      [ti-om     pithy.]     With 

strength;  wiih  copfeiicy;  with  foiee. 
Pl'THINESS,  pi///e-nJs,  s.  [tVoui  pithy.]  Energy; 

strength.  S/icnst:!: 
PI'THLESS,    i.iM'lSs,   a.    [from    pith.]— 1.  Want- 
in?    pith.     Shaks.—2.   Wanting  energy;    without 
foree. 
Pl'THY,   \>lth'l,  a.    [from   pith.]— 1.  Consisting  ot 
pith.  Philips.— 2.  Si  long;  i'oicibh?;  energetiek.  Ad- 
dison, 
PI'TIABLE,  pk'te4-l.l,  a.  [pitoyab'.e,  Fr.  from  pity.] 

Deserving  pity.  Attcrhury' 
Pl'TlFUL,  p!i't4-('ul,  a.   [pity  and  full.]— 1.  Melan- 
choly;  moving  compassion.    Spenser. — 2.  Teiid(;r; 
compassionate.    SItaks.—i.  Paltry;   contemptible; 
despicable.   Dry  den. 
Pl'TlFULI.Y,    plt'ti-ful-4,    ad.      [from     pitiful.]— 
1.    Mournfully;    in   a   maniur   that  movi-s   com- 
passion.   Tillulson.—2.    Contemptibly;   despicably. 
C'luri.ssa. 
PI'TIFULNESS,  pli'te-fal-nes,  s.  [from  pitiful.]—!. 
Tenderness;  mercy;  cmupassion.  Sidney.— 2.  Despi- 
cahleness;  contemptiblmess. 
PI'TILESLY,  pil'ti-lJ»-l^,ad.  [from  pitiless.]  With- 
out mercy. 
PI'TILESNESS,  ptt'tJles-nes,  s.  Unmereifulness. 
PI'TILESS,  ph't4-lJs,a.  [IVom  pity.]  Wanting  pity; 

w  anting  compassion;  mereii(  ss.  Fairfn.v. 
PI'TTANCE,  plt't^'JSe,  s.    [pittance,  Fr.  pietanti.i, 
Ital.]— 1.  An  allowance  of  meat  in  a  monastery.— i. 
A  small  portion.  Shaksiieate. 
PITU'ir ARY",  pit-iVe-t^r-vi,  a.   [pituitarius,  Latin.] 

That  conducts  the  phli  gm.  Reed's  Inquiry. 
PI' TUITE,  pit'tshii-lte,  s.  [pituite,  Fr.  pituita,  Lat.] 

Phleg^m.  Arbiithnot. 
PI  rU'ITOUS.  pil't>hiV4-tfis,  a.  [pitiiitosus,  Latin; 
pilniteux,  French.]     Consisting  of    phlegm.    Ar- 
huthnot. 
PI'TY,  ph'fi,  s.   [pitie,  Fr.  pieta,  Lat.]— 1.  Comims- 
sion;  sympathy  with  misrry;  tenderness  for  pain  ru- 
uneasiness.  Caininy.—Z.  A  gi-ound  o(  pity;  a  subject 
of  Jti;<!/orof  grief.  Baron. 
To  PI'TY,  pit'iJ,  V.  a.  [pitoyer,  Fr.]  To  compassion- 
ate misery;  to  regard  with  tenderness  on  account 
ol'unhappincss.  Addison. 
To  PITY,  plt'ti,   V.  n.    To  he  compassionate.  Jere- 

rniah. 
PI'VOT,  piv'vfit,  s.  [pivot,  Fr.]  A  pin  on  which  any 

thing  turns.  Dryden, 
PIX,  piks,  s.  [pixis,  Lat.]     A  little  chest  or  box,  in 

which  the  coiSLCrated  host  is  kept.  Hannier. 
PLA'CABf.E,  phVklbJ,  a.  [piscabilis,  Lat  ]  Willing 

or  possible  to  be  appeased.  Milton. 
PLA'CAHILITY.  p  4-Ui-l.i.'4-ti,  5 
PLA'CABLENESS.  pli'ki-bl  nJs,   5  * 

[from  placable.]     Willingness  to  be  .ippeased;  jios- 
sibililv  to  b"  nppeased. 
PLACA'RD,pl;"ik-?trd',  7  „ 
PLACA'RT,  piak-irt',  5 

[plakaert,  Dutch.]  An  edict;  a  declaration;  a 
manifesto. 
To  PLA'CATE,  pli'kite.  v.  a.  [placeo,  Lat.]  To 
appease;  to  reconcile.  This  word  is  used  in  Scot- 
lanil.  Forbes.  ■ 
PLACE,  plise,  «.  [place,  Fr.]— 1.  Particular  portion 
of  space.  Addison. — 2.  Locality;  ubiety;  lor;' I  rela- 
tion. Locke.— Z.  Local  existence.  Revelations.— 4. 
Space  in  general.  Dnvies.—S.  Separate  room. 
Shaks.—d.K  seal;  a  residence;  mansion.  Ji:/in.~7. 
Passage  in  writing.  Bacon. — 8.  Ordinal  i>l  ;tii)ir, 
think  on  /'iely  m  t/tejirst  place,  onrf  Itniniiiili^e  in 
tfie  second.  S/>ectritor.—9.  Existence;  state  of  b-ing; 
validity;  state  of  actual  operation:  lohere  fmuer  is 
irresistible,  rourn'x  has  no  place.  Hayioard.— 10. 
Rank;  order  of  priority:  place  nmonji  equals  is  not 
easily  settled.  Shnks.—W.  Precedence;  priority:  the 
younger  ifives  the  older  [dace.  Ben  Jonson.—\2. 
Office;  publick  character  or  employment.  Knollcs. 
— 13.  Rooiii;  way;  space  for  appearing  or  acting 
Kiven  by  cession.  Drydci — 14.  Ground;  room. 
Hammond.— 15.  Station  in  li!e. 
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To  PLACE,  plise,  v.  a.  [placer,  Fr.]— I.  To  put  in 
any  place,  rank,  or  condition.  E.xodus.  Dryden.— 2> 
To  fix;  to  settle;  to  establish.  Locke.— 3-  To  jmt 
cut  at  interest.  Pope. 

PLA'CER,   pli'sfir,    s.    [from  place.]     One    who 

PLA'Cli),  pl^s'sld,  a.    [placidus,  Latin.]-1.  Gen- 
tle;   quiet;   not  turbulent.    Bacon.— 2,   Soft;  kind; 
mild. 
PLA'CIDLY,  pl4s'sld-le,  ad.  [from  placid.]     Mildlyj 

gentlv.  Boyle. 
PLA'Cir,  pl^s'h,  s.  [placitum,  Latin.]  Decree;  de- 
termination. Glanvil'c. 
PLA'CKET,  or/^/ai/w-r,  pllk'klt.s.  A  petticoat. 
PLA'GIARISM,    pli'ji-rlzm,  s.    [from    plagiary.] 
Literai-y  theft;  adoption  »f  the  thoughts  or  works  ot 
another.  Sivift. 
PLA'GIARY,pli'ja-ri,  s.  [from  plagium,  Lat.]— 1.  A 
thief  in  literature;  one  who  steals  the  thoughts  oc 
writings  of  another.  Soulh.—2.  The  crime  of  lite- 
rary theft.  Brou-n. 
PLAGUE,  plig,  s.    [plaghe,  Dutch;  7r?.!)>>i.]—l. Pes- 
tilence;   a  disease  eminently  contagious  and  de- 
structive. Bacon. — 2.  State  of  misery.    Psalms.— S. 
Any  thing  truublesome  or  vexatious. 
To  PLAGUE,  piag,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
infect  with  pestilence.— 2.  To  trouble;  to  tease; 
to  vex;  to  harass;  to  torment;  to  afflict.  Collier, 
PLA'GUILY,  pli'gi-U,  ad.  [from  plaguy.]    Vexa- 

tionsly;  hon-ibly.  Dryden. 
PLA'GUY,  pla'g^,  ad.  [from  plague.]    Vexatious; 

troublesome.  Donne. 
PLAICE,  pl4se,  s.  [plate,  Dutch.]    A  flat  fish.  Car' 

dinal. 
PLAID,  pltd,  s.    A  striped  or  variegated  cloth;  an 
outer  loose  weed  wore  much  by  the  Highlanders  in 
Scotland. 
PLAIN,  pline,  a.   [planus,  Lat.]— 1.  Smooth;  level; 
fiat;    free    from    protuberance    or    excrescences. 
Spenser.— 2.\mA  of  ornament;  simple.  Dryden.— 
—3.  Artless;  not  subtle;  not  specious;  not  learned; 
simple.  Hammond.— i.  Honestly  rough;  open;  sin- 
cere;   not    soft  in    language.     Baron. — 5.   Mere; 
bare.    Shaks.—6.  Evident;   clear;  discemible;    not 
obscure.    Denham—7.  Not   vaiied  by  much  art. 
Sidner/, 
plain',  plane,  ad.— 1.  Without  ornamental  append- 
ages.—2.    Not    obscurely.— 3,  Distinctly;     articu- 
lately.    Mark.— 4.  Simply;  with  rough   sincerity. 
Addison. 
PLAIN,  plane,  s.  [plane,  Fr.]    Level  ground;  open 
fields;  Hat  expanse;  often,  a  field  of  battle.  Hay- 
xvard,  L^avics. 
To  PLAIN,  pliiie,v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  level; 

to  make  even.  Hayviard, 
To  PLAIN,  plane,  V.  n.  [plaindre,je  plains,  Fr.]  To 

lanient;  to  wail.  Sidney, 
PLAINDEA'LING,    pline-di'llng,    s.    [plain    and 

deal]     Acting  wiihout  art.   CEsirange. 
PLAINDEA'LING,  pline-tli'llng,  s.    Management 

void  of  art.  Drydm, 
PLA'INLY.  plane'li,  ad.  [from  plain.]—!.  Levelly; 
flatly.— 2.  Not  subtilly;  not  speciously.— 3.  Without 
ornament.— 4.  Without  gloss;  sincerely.    Pope.—S. 
In  eariiist;  (airly  Clarendon.— 6,  Evidently;  clearly; 
nut  ouscuiely.  Milton. 
PLA'INNEoH,  plAne'nfes,  s.  [from  plain.]— 1.  Level- 
ness;   flati.i-ss.— 2.    Want  of  ornament;   want  of 
sliiiw.— 3.   Openness,  rough  sincerity.    Stdneij,—4, 
Artlessness;  simplicity.  Dryden, 
PLA'INSONG,  i>laue's6ng,    s.    A  term  in  musick. 

Rreu'er''s  Lr>ii;ufi. 
PLAINT,  pl?iiit,  s.  [plainte,  French.]— 1.  Lamenta- 
tion;  complaint;    lament.     Sidney.— 2.   Exproba- 
ti"n   of  injury.     £ai,on.— 3.  Sxpression  of  sorrow, 
H^oilon. 
PLA'1N'IFU1>,  plint'fil.  a.  [plaint  and  full.]  Com- 

(daining;  audibly  sorrowful.    Sidney. 
PLA'IMIFF,  plXne'tif,  s.  [plainfifl',  Fr.]     He  that 
commences  a  suit  in  law  against  another;  opposed 
to  the  di  fcndiuit.     Dryden, 
PLA'INTIFK,    pline'tlf,  a.  [plaintiff,  Fr.]    Com- 
plaining.   A  v»  ord  not  in  use.     Prioi-. 
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W.A'INTIVE,  pllne'dv,  a.    [plaiiitif,  Fr.]     Com- 
plaining;; luineiitiit^;  expressive  ofsoirow. 
PLA'INWOKK,  plinc^vfiik,  s.  [plain  and   work.] 
Needlework    as    distinguislied   iVom   eiiibroider)^ 
fopc. 
PLAIT,  plite,  s.  [corrupted  from  plight  or  plyglit.] 

A  fold;  a  double.     Davies. 
To  PLAIT,  pliie,  v.   a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
fold;  to   double.     Pope— 2.  To  weave;    to   braid. 
Pelei:—3.  'i'o  entangle;  to  involve.    S/ia/cspem-e. 
PLA'ITER,   plAfe'ir,s.  [from  plait.]  He  that  plaits. 
PLAN,  piSii,  s.  [plan,  Fr.]— 1.    A  scheme;  a  form; 
a  model.     //(Wuofi.- 2.  A  plot  of  any   building,  or 
ichnosjraphy. 
To  PLAN,  pl,in,  v.  a.  [from  tlienoim.]  To  scheme;  to 

form  in  ritsign.     Pope. 
PLA'NAKY,  pli'n4-ri,  a.    Pertaining  to   a  plane. 

Diet. 
PLA'NCHED,  pl,4nl^li'ld,  a.  [from  planch.]  IMade 

ofboaixls.    .Vm'C'iPeare. 
PLA'NCHKR,   plantsli'dr,   s.    [plancher,    Fr.]    A 

boai-d;  a  plank.     Bacon. 
PLA'NCHING,  plintsh'ing;,  s.  [In  carpentry.]  The 

laying  the  floors  in  a  building. 
PLANE,  plane,   s.  [plamis,  Latin.]— 1.   A  level  sur- 
face.   CKcyne.—2.    [Plane,   Fr.]      An   instrument 
by    which  the  surfaces  oS'  boards  are  smoothed. 
M'hxoti. 
To  PLANE,  pline,  v.  a.  [planer,  French.]— 1.  To 
level;  to  smooth  from  inequalities.— 2.  I'o  smooth 
with  a  plane.     Moxon., 
PLAN&TRKli,  pline'trei,  s.  [platanns,  I.at.  plane, 
platane,  Fr.]  'I'he  introduction   of  this    tree  into 
England  is  owing  to  the   great   lord    chancellor 
Bacon.     Miller. 
PLA'NET,     plUn'it,    s.    [planeta,   Laiin,  tKxvj,^.'] 
Planets  are  the  erratick   or  wandering  stars;  we 
now  number  the  earth  among  the/«f;"''''',  iK-canse 
we  know  it  moves  round  the  sun,  and  the  moon  is 
accounted  among  the  secondary  planets,  since  she 
nmves  round  the  earth.    Hnrrui. 
PLA'NETARY,      plin'n4-tar-rS,     a.     [planetaire, 
French;  from  planet.]— 1.  Pertaining  to   the  pla- 
nets.    GrnjivfUe.—2.  Un<ler  the  doniinioii   of  any 
particular  plai|.et.     nrijden.—S.  Produced   by  the 
planets.    S/wks-—'i.  Having  the  nature  of  a  pla- 
net; erratick.     Blwkmore, 
PLANE'TICAL,  pian-n§t't4-kll,  a.  [from  pl.-uut.] 

Pertaining  to  planets.     Broirn. 
PLA'NETSTRUCK.  plii'.'ii-strftk,  a.    [planet  and 

strike.]  Blast'd.     Sntklini;. 
PLAMFO'LIOUS,  pHn-4-to'li-Us  a.    [plaints  and 
folium,  Latin.]     Flowers  are  so  called,  whi  n  mailo 
uj)  of  plain  leave?.     Oi't. 
PLANIMETRICAL,  plln-ni-iu?t'tr4-kal,  a.  [from 
planimetry.]     Pertaining  to  the   mensuration   of 
plain  surfaces. 
PLANI'MKTRY,   pljn-nlm'mi-tri,  s.  [planus  and 

uiTeii.']  The  mensuration  of  plain  surfaces. 
PLANIPK  TALOrS,  pliii-i-pJi'tS-li'is.  «.    [planus, 
I.at.  and  Tn-xKcy.-]  Fiatleaved,  as  when  the    small 
•lowers  are  hollow  only  at  thi-  bottom,  biu  Hut  uji- 
ward,  .IS  dandelion  anil  succory. 
T«    PLA'NISH,     plSu'iilsh,    V,  a.     [from     plane.] 
To   polish;  to  smooth.    A    word    useil  l>y  maini- 
faciurers. 
PLA'NISI'HERK,plin'n^sfire,s.[plan-.is.  L.at.  and 

sphei-e.]  A  sphere  projected  on  a  plane. 
PLANK,   plangk,   s.  [planclie,    Fi-cnch.J     A    thick 

strong  boaixl.    Chnpmwi. 
ToPLANK,  piangk,  v.a.[from  thenoini.]  'I'o  cover 

or  lay  wiili  planks.     Ilryitcn. 
PLANOCO'NICAL,  pli-nA-kSn'ni-kSI,   n.  fpii.ntu 
and  conus,  Lat.J  Level  on  one  side  and  conical  on 
otliers.    Creiv. 
PLA'NOCONVKX,  pl.\-n6.k4n'v?ks.a.  [planus  and 
convexus,  Lat.]  Fl  it  on  the  one  side  and  convex 
on  the  Oilier.    Wnvton. 
PLANT,  plant,  s.   [i)l8nte,  Fr.  plant.n,   Latin.]— l. 
Any  thing  produced  from  see«l;  any  vigi  table  pro- 
duction.—2.  A  sapling.  S/n:ks.—3.  [I'lanta,  Lat.] 
The  sole  of  the  foot. 
To  PLANT,  plJnt,   v.  a.  fplanto,  Latin;  planter, 
French.]—!.  To  put  into  the  ground  in  order  to 


grow;  to  set;  to  cultivate.— 2.  To  procreate;  to 
generate.  .SM.t.-s,  -lo  pl:,ce;  to  dy..  lirydcn.— 
1.  To  settk';  to  establish:  as,  to  planl  a  coloiiv. 
liacon.—s.  To  till  or  atlorn  with  something  planted: 
as,  he  plmi/eU  the  garden  or  the  countr\/-6.   To 


Latin.]     An 


dii-ect  pr  perly:  as,  to  plnul  a  cannon. 
PLA'NI-AGR,  plin'd.lJL,  s.  [plantago, 
herb.     S/,ak.fpmre.     ''''-'  '^  ' 

PLA'NTAlN,plin'iin,  s.  [plantain,  French.]-!.  An 
h-rh.     ^fol■c.-^.  A  (ree  i.i  the  West-Indies,  which 
bears  an  escident  fruit.     Il'ntler. 
PLA'NTAL,  pliln'til,  a.  [from  plr.nl.]    Pertaining 

toplnnts.     G'ntivilli: 
PLA'NT.\NIMAL.  piiiut-in-ni'mJl,  s.  [from  plant 
and  animal.]  A  zoophyte;  a  creature  which   par- 
T,/ .  1^1". ,  l'*^  nature  both  of  a  plant  and  an  animal. 
PLAklA'lION,  pian.^-shfln,  s.  [plantatio,  Lat.] 
—1.  1  he  actor  practice  of  planting.— 2,  The  phue 
planted.     Kinj^'C/mrlc.t.—^.    A  colony.   Biiro>i.—4. 
I'Urodu'-lioii;   eslal)lishment.     King  Clim-ln. 
PL/v'NTED,  jilSnt'&d,    [froui    jdant.]     This    word 
SI  ems     ni    S/iakspeare   to     signify     sittletl;    well 
grounded. 
PLA'NIER,  platu'ilr,   s.    [plmtenr.    French.]—!. 
Otie  who    sows,    sets,    or   culiivaies;    cultivator. 
r>njdcn.—2.  One    wild  cultivafs   ground   in  the 
West  Indian  colonies.     Locke.— 3.  One  who  disse- 
minates or  introduces. 
PLASH,  plish,  s.  [plasche,  Dutch.]—!.  A  small  lake 
of  wat.  r  or  iiuddle.    Bwuu.—i.  Branch  partiv cut 
off  and  bound  to  other  branches.    Maitimer,' 
7VPLASH,  plSsh.v.  a.  [plesser,  French,]  To  inter- 
weave branches.     Evehjii. 
PLA'SHY,  pllsh'j,  a.   [from  p!ash.]   Waten;  liILd 

w;ih  puddli  s.     Brltci-tcti. 
PLASM,  j.ii/.m,  s.  l-,.uTux.-]    A  mould;  a  matrix  in 

wh  cli  any  tinng  is  cast  or  formed.   Uloihuaid. 
PLA'STEU,  pl^s'tflr,  s.  [fmm  n-xi^.^'.]- 1.  Substance 
mad.'  of  wjurand    simie  absorlx.-nt  matter,  such 
as  chalk  or  lime  well  pulverised,  with  which  walls 
are  ovti-laid,- i,    A   glutinous  or  adhesive  S4»lie. 
Shiihijienre. 
T,- PLA'STEU,  pias'iar,v.  a.  [plasti-er,  Fr.]-1.   To 
overlay  as  with  plaster.     Bfican.—'i.  To  cover  with 
a  medicated  plasti-r. 
PLA'SfEKKR,  plaAi\.-fir,  s.   [plastrier,  Fr.  from 
plaster.]—!.  One  whose  Ir  ide  is  to  overlay  wa!U 
with  plaster.  Sliakt.-i.  One  who  forms  figures  in 
pl.ister.     H''jtlim. 
PLA'STICK,    pia,'t?!c,  a.    [^x.«5«3v.1    Having  lihe 

!)Owpr  to  give  form.     Prior. 
PL.l'STJiON,   pias'iriin    s.   [Fi-eJieh.]    A    pi.-cf  of 
KatherstuHld,  whiih  fencers  use,  when  they  teach 
their  scipolars,  in  order  to  receive  the  pushes  maiie 
at  them.     Jinjitcn. 
To  PLA  T,  plAt,  V.  a.  [from    plait.]  To  weave;  to 

make  by  textun-.     Jili/tiov. 
PLAT,  pLii,  s.  [ploC,Sa.\.]  A  small  piece  of  groniid. 

Milton. 
PLA'TANE.    pUi'iSn,    s.    [|rfat.|^<^  Fr.   plaianus, 

Latin.]  The  j)laiip  tree.     Milton. 
PLATE,  ulite.s.  [jilate,  Dutch;  plaipie,  Fr.]— I.   A 

pieceof  mefil  b.-at  out  into  bit-adtli 2.  Armour 

of  plates.  S:jenjcr.—\  [Pbta,  Spanish.!  Wi-ou:,'lit 
silver.  Bm  Joiisou-—i.  [Plat,  Frencli,  piatta.  Ita- 
lian.] A  small  shallow  vessel  of  metal  on  which 
ni'  at  is  eaten.  Drydcii. 
To  PLATE,  plate,  v.  a.  [fi-om  Uie  nonii.]— 1.  To 
cover  with  jiiates.  iairfi/i-.- 2.  To  arm  witli 
pi  it'S.  Siiaks.—S.  To  beat  into  lamina'  or  plaus. 
N'  U'fon. 

1'i.vrv.s, 


n,    s.    Among  priniei-s,    the  flat 
wheivby  ihe  impi-.  ssion  is  made. 
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piilt' 

pt;rt  of  Ihe  piv< 

PLA'  f  KOU.M,  p;$  'iiini.'s.  [plat." Hat," FlvnchTmid 
form.]- 1.  Ih,  s:iiich  of  any  thing  hori/:ontaliv 
deliiie-.itetl;  the  iciiiiography.  Sriiii/i/s—2.  A  place 
I;iid  out  aftir  any  moilel.  Popv.—i.  A  1  »ei  placi- 
b.  (iii-e  a  fortilieaiiun.  Sliaks. — 4.  A  scheme;  « 
pl.in.     IVniifhvnriU 

PLA'l'ICK  r/y/jfi/,  plli'ilk.  In  astrology,  is  a  my 
cast  from  one  planet  l<>  another,  not  e.vaetiv,  but 
within  the  orbit  of  its  own  light.  Bailini. 

PLA'TONICK,  pl4't6-n1ik.  s.  [iVom  Plilo.]  One 
who  profes-.es  great  saiietilv  of  love.  Suckling's 
/Ini'lanra. 


PLV 


IT.K 


File,  (Ir,  iSll,  fit;— mJ,  mit;— pine,  p\n;— 


Pf.A'TOON,  pl,\-t5&n'.  s.  [a  corruption  of  peloton, 
French.]  A  small  square  body  of  musketeers. 
TicMt.  ' 

PLA'TTER,  plJt'tfir,  s.  [from  plate.]  A  large  dish, 
generally  of  earth.     Urijden. 

J-LAU'DIT.     7„iJ„,dlt  ,. 

PLAU'DITE,  ^I"**"",'- 

Applause.  Dcnham- 
PLAUSIBI'LITY,  plJw-zJ-bil'J-tJ,  s.  [plausibilite, 
French.]  Specioiisness;  superficial  appearance  of 
right. 
I'LAU'SIBLE,  pliw'zi-bl,  a.  [plausible,  French.] 
Such  as  grains  approbation;  superficially  pleasing 
or  taking;  specious;  i)opular.    Clarindou. 

PLAU'SIBLENESS,  plaw'/i-W-nes.  s.  [from  plau- 
sible.] Speciousness;  show  of  right.  Sanilersoii. 

TPLAU'SIBLY,  pla«'7i-hl4,  ad.  [froBi  plausible.]-!. 
With  fair  show;  speciously.  Collier.— 2.  With  ap- 
plause.    Not  in  use.    Brown. 

TLAIT'SIVE,  pl^w'slv,  a.  [from  plaudo,  Latin.]-!. 
Applauding.— 2.    Plausible.  Shak.vpeare. 

To  PLAY,  pli,  V.  n.  [pieman,  Saxon.]—!.  To  sport; 
to  frolick;  to  do  something  not  as  a  task,  but  for  a 
pleasure.  Millon.—I.  To  toy;  to  act  with  levity. 
Mitton.~3.  To  be  dismissed  from  work.  Shaks,—4. 
To  trifle;  to  act  wantonly  and  though  tiesly.  Tem- 
ple.—5.  To  do  something  tanciful.  Shaki-.—6.  To 
practise sarcastick  mernment.  Po/;e.— 7.  Tomock; 
to  practise  illusion.  Slin/cx.—S.  To  game;  to  con- 
tend at  some  game.  S/iaks.—9.  To  do  any  thing 
trickish  or  deceitful.  Addison.— 10.  To  touch  a 
musical  instrument.  CUiuviHe.—li.  To  operate; 
to  act.  Used  of  any  thing  in  motion:  as,  ihe  can- 
nmts  play.  Cheijne.~12,  'I'o  wanton;  to  move  ir- 
regularly: the  leaves  jilay  ivilh  Ihe  wind.  JDrydeti.— 
13.  To  personate  a  drama.  S/}aks.—l4.  To  rejjre- 
sent  a  character.— 15.  To  act  in  any  certain  cha- 
racter.   Collier. 

7  0  PLAY,  pli,  V.  a.— 1  To  put  in  action  or  motion: 
as,  he  played  his  cannon. — 2.  To  use  an  instrument 
of  musick.  Gay.— 3.  To  act  a  mirthful  character. 
Mikon.—4.  To  exhibit  drajnatically.  Shaks.—S.  To 
act;  to  perform.     Sidney. 

PLAY,  pli,  s.— 1.  Action  not  imposed;  not  work.- 
2.  Amusement;  sport.  MiUon.—:i.  A  di-ama;  a  co- 
medy or  tragi  dy.  or  any  thing  in  wliich  characters 
are  represented  by  dialogue  and  action.  Drydtn.— 
4.  Game;  practice  of  gaming;  contest  at  a  game. 
Shaks.—S  Practice  in  any  contest,  'rillotson.-^. 
Action;  t-mployment;  office.  Dnjden.-T-  Prac- 
tice; action;  manner  of  acting.  Sidney.— 9.  Act  of 
touching  an iiistiiinient.— 9.  Irregular  and  wanton 
moiiun.— 10.  A  stat  of  agitation  or  ventilation. 
liiyden.— 11.  Room  for  moiion.  Moxon.— 12.  Li- 
berty of  acting;  swing.    Addison- 

PLA'YBOOK,  pl;Vho3k,s.  [play  and  book.1  Book  of 
dramatick  compositions.    S7fift. 

PLA'YDAY,  pli'di,  s.  [play  and  day.]  Day  exempt 
from  tasks  or  work.    Szcijh 

PLA'YDEBT,  pli'dJt,  s.  i\i\ny  and  debt.]  Debt 
contracted  by  gaming.  Arhutiinol. 

PLA'YEU,  p1i"'Ar,s.  [from play.]—!.  One  who  plays. 
—2.  An  idler;  a  la/.y  person.  Shaks.—3.  Actor  of 
dramHtick  scenes.  Sidney.— 4.  A  mimick.  Dryden. 
—5.  One  who  touches  a  musicpl  instrument. 
1  Samuel  xvi.— 6.  One  who  acts  in  play  in  any 
rtrlain  manner.  Carrie. 

PLA'YFELLOW,  pla'f^l-lo,  s.  [play  and  fellow.] 
C(mipanion  in  amusement.    Spenser. 

PLA'YFUI.,  plVu\l.  a.  [play  suid  full.]  Sportive; 
full  of  levity.  Addison. 

PLA'YCiAME,  i)l4'gime,  «.  [play  and  game.]  Play 
of  chililren      Locke. 

PLA'YHOUSE,  pli'hiise,  s.  [play  and  house.] 
Honst-  whert^  dramatick  jierformances  are  repre- 
sented.    SiilUiif^fcT. 

PLA'YPLF.ASUKE,  pli'plizh-fire.  s.  [play  and 
pIcHsuri'.]  Idl.-  amusement.     Bacon. 

PLA'YSOME,  pli'sKm,  a.  [play  and  some.]  Wan- 
ton; full  of  ieviiv. 

PLA'YSOMENESS,  pli'sfiininSs,  s.  [from  i)lay- 
some.]  Wantonness;  levity. 

TLA'ri"HIKG,i)liV(iing,  s.  [play  nnd  thing.]  Toy; 
ihiug  lo  pluyViiln   Otway. 
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PLAYWRIGHT,  pli'rhe,  s.  [play  and  wright.]  A 

maker  of  plavs.  Pope. 

PLEA,  pli,  s.  "[plaid,  old  French.]—!.  The  act  or 
form  of  pleading.— 2.  Thing  offered  or  demanded 
in  pleading.— 3.  Allegation.  Milton. — 4.  An  apolo- 
gy; an  excuse.  Aliltori. 

To  PLEACH,  plitsh,  v.  a.  [plesser,  French.]  To 
bend;  to  interweave.     S/takspeare. 

To  PLEAD,  plide,  v.  n.  [plaider,  French.]- 1.  To 
argue  before  a  court  of  justice.  Gran.— 2.  To 
s|)eak  in  an  argumentative  or  persuasive  way  for 
or  against;  to  reason  with  another.  Dryden.— 3,  To 
be  offered  as  a  plea.     Dryden. 

To  PLEAD,  plide,  v.  a.—!.  To  defend;  to  discuss. 
S?iaks.—%.  To  allege  in  pleading  or  argument. 
Spenser.— 3.  To  oft'er  as  an  excuse.  Dryden. 

PLEA'DABLE.  p!i'di-hl,  a.  [from  plead.]  Capable 
to  he  alleged  in  plea.  Dri/den. 

PLEA'DER.pli'dfir,  s.  [plaideur,  French,]— 1.  One 
who  argues  in  a  court  of  justice.— 2.  One  who 
speaks  for  or  against.  Shnkspcare. 

PLEA'DING,  pl^'ding,  s.  [from  plead.]  Act  or  form 
of  plt-ading.  Swift. 

PLEA'SANCE,  pli'zjnsp,  s.  [plaisance,  Fr.]  Gaye- 
ty;  pleasantn-.    Spenser. 

PLEA'SANT/plSz'zJnt,  a.  [plaisant,  French.]—!. 
Delightful;  giving  delight.  PM/mj.—2.  Grateful  to 
the  senses.  Milton.— 3.  Good-humom-ed;  ■  clieei^ 
ful.  Addison.— 4.  Gay;  lively;  merry.  Rogers.— 
S.  TriHing;  adapted  rather' to  mirth  tlian  use. 
Locke. 

PLEA'SANTLY,  pllz'zint-1  J,  ad.  [from  pleasant.] 
—1.  In  siich  a  manner  as  to  give  delight.— 2.  Gay- 
ly;  merrily;  in  good  humour.  Clarendon.— 3.  Light- 
ly; ludicrouslv.  Broome. 

PLEA'SANTNESS,  pl6z'z5nt-nSs,  s.  [from  plea- 
sant.]—1.  Deliglitfulness;  state  of  being  pleasant. 
—2.  Gayetv;  cheerfulness;  merriment. 

PLEA'SAnI'RY,  pllz'zin-tri,  s.  [plaisanterie, 
French.]—!.  Gayety;  merriment.  Addison.— 2. 
Sprightly  saying;  lively  talk.     Addison. 

To  PLEASE,  plize,  v.  a.  [placeo,  Lat.  plaire,  Fr.]— 
1.  To  ^delight;  to  gratify;  to  humour.— 2.  To  satis- 
fy; to  content.  S/iaks.—3.  To  obtain  favour  from. 
Milton.— 4.  To  be  PLEASED.  To  like.  A  word  of 
een  monv.  Dri/den, 

To  PLEASE,  pljze,  v.  n.— 1.  To  give  pleasure. 
Miltoti.—2.  To  gain  approbation.  Hosca.—S,  To 
like;  to  choose.  Pope.— 4.  To  condescend;  to  com- 
ply. Shnkspeare. 

PLEA'SER,  plize'flr,  s.  [from  please.]  One  that 
courts  faNour. 

PLEA'SINGLY,  plJ'zlng-lJ, ad.  [from  pleasing.]  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight.     Pope. 

PLEA'SINGNESS,  ple'zlng-n6s,  s.  [from  pleasing.] 
Qualitv  of  giving  delight. 

PLEA'SEMAN,  pli/e'mJn,  s.  [please  ,and  man.] 
A  pickthank;  an  officious  fellow.  Siiaksjjcnre. 

FLEA'SURABLE,plJzh'6r-5-bl,  a.  [from  pleasure.] 
Delightful;  full  of  pleasure.  Baron. 

PLEA'SURE,  pljzh'fire,  s.  [plaisir,  French.]—!. 
Delight;  gratification  of  the  mind  or  senses.  South. 
—2.  Loose  gratification.  Shaks.—3.  Approbation. 
Psalms.— 4.  What  the  will  dictates.  S/iaks.—5. 
Choice;  arbitrary  will.  Brown, 

jTo  PLEA'SURE,  plfizh'ire.v.  a.  [from  the  nonn.] 
To  please;  to  gratifv.     Tillotson. 

PLEA'SUREFUL,  pl|zh'/lre-fi\l,  a.  [pleasure  and 
full.]  Pleasant;  delightful.   Obsolete.  AI)bot. 

FLEBEI'AN,  pl4-b4'y*n,  s.  [plebeicn,  Kivnch;  ple- 
beius,  Latin.]  One  of  the  lower  jieople.  Swift. 

PLEBEI'AN,  pli-b4'yan,  a.— 1.  Popular;  con- 
sisting of  mean  persons.— 2.  Belonging  to  the 
lower  nuiks.  Milton.— 3.  Vulgar;  low,  common. 
Bacon, 

PLEDGE,  plJdje,  s.  [pleige,  French:  picggio,  Itali- 
an.}—!. Any  thing  put  to  pawn;  a  pawn.— 2. 
A  gage;  any  thing  given  by  way  of  warrant  or 
security.  Howe.— 3.  A  sui«ty;  a  bail;  an  hostage. 
Jl(diii;h. 

To  I'LEDGE,  plJdje,  v.  a.  [pUiger,  French;  pieg- 
giare,  Italian.]- 1.  To  put  iu  pawn.  Pope.— 2. 
To  sivc  as  warrant  or  security.— .•<.  To  seCiU'C  by  a 
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-nb,  iiiivf,  nil-,  not;— tiMw,  lib,  hull;— i'l;— piinJ;— 'Ain,  THi<. 


plftlge.    S/iaki.—i'  To  invite  to  ili'ink,  by  accept- 
ing Die  cup  or  health  after  another.  S/inks. 

PLKD'GET,  plJd'jii,  s.  [l>liigghe,  Dutch.]  A  small 
mass  of  lint,  iriseman. 

I'LK'IADS,  pliydilz,       \ 

PLEIADES,  pl4')a-a§z,3    * 
[pleiailes,  Latiu.  i/.!ixii;.]  A  northern  constella- 
tion. 

PLE'NARILY,  pl5n.4'rJ-li,  ad.  [from  plenary.] 
Fullv;  completely.  Ayliff'f. 

PLE'NARY,pl4n'4-ri,or  pl4'n4-rJ,a.  [from  plenus, 
Lat.]  Full;  complete,  li'aris. 

PLE'NARY,  x>\h\'^-th,oY  i)l4'nl-r4,  s.  Decisive  pit>- 
cedure.  Ay  tiff e. 

PLE'NARlNESS,-])lJnl-r4-nls,  s.  [from  plenary.] 
Fulness;  completeness. 

PLE'NILUNARY,  plJii-nJ-li'nJ-ri,  a.  [from  ple- 
niluniutn,  Latin.]  Relating  to  the  full  moon. 
Brarwn. 

PLE'MLUKE,plJii'ni-liine,  s.  [plenilunium, Lat.] 
A  full  moon.  BciiJonsoii. 

PLE'NIPOTENCE,  pl^nlp'po-tlnse,  s.  [from  ple- 
nus and  potentia.  Lat.J  Fulness  of  power. 

PLE'NIPOlEXT.pli-nfp'pi-tJnt,  a.  [plenipotens, 
Lat.]  Invested  with  full  power.    Milton. 

PLENn'OTE'N'llARY,  jilJii-oJ-iio-lSn'shi-rS,  s. 
[pleiii'JotL-ntiiiire,  Fr.]  A  nc^oeia'Oi-  invested  with 
full  (;o\ver.  StilltrigJ/eef. 

PLE'NiST,  pli'iiist.s.  [from  plenus,  Lat.]  One  that 
lioldi  all  space  to  be  full  of  matter.  Boyle. 

PLE'NITUDf,  plJii'i-tAde,  s.  [pienitudo,  fi-jm 
pknus,  Latin;  plentitude,  Fivnch.]— 1.  Fulness; 
the  contrary  to  vacuity.  Bt:iUle>j.—2.  Repletion; 
animal  fulness;  plethory.— 3.  Exuberance;  abun- 
dance. Bnron. — I.  Coinpletmess.  Prior, 

PLENITUDINA'RIAN,  j)len-n4-tft-d^-ni'r4-5n,  s. 
[from  plenitude.]  One  v. uo  allows  no  vcuuum  to 
exist  in  natiii-e.  Slml'esbtmi. 

PLE'NTEOUS,  plJii'tshJ-fls,  a.  [fram  plenty.]—!. 
Copious;  exuberant;  abundant.  Milton.— 2.  Fruit- 
ful: fertile.  Milton. 

PI.E'NIEOUSLY,  piln'tshe-fislJ,  ad.  [from  plente- 
ous.] Copiously;  abundanilj;  exubtrantly.    Shaks. 

PLE'NTEOUSNESS,  plSii'tsli^fts-n&s,  s.  [from 
plenteous.]  Abundance;  fenility.  Gcneyii: 

PLE'NIIFUL,  pl^n'ti-ffil,  ;i.  [plenty  and  full.]  Co- 
■pious;  abundant;  exuberant;  fniitlu!.  Ralei'^h. 

PLK'NTIFULLY.  plen'lA-f('il-i,  .id.  [from  plentiful.] 
Copiously;  abundantly.    Aildison. 

PLpyNTlFULNESS,  plin'te-fdl-nls,  s.  [from  plen- 
tiful.] The  state  of  being  plentiful;  abundance; 
fertility. 

PLE'Nl Y,  plJn'tJ.  s.  [Irom  plenus,  Lat.  full.]— 1. 
Abundance;  such  a  <|uantity  as  is  more  t'lan 
eiiousb.  Loch:— 2.  Fruitfulness;  exnber.mce. — 3. 
It  is  used,  1  think  improperly,  for /<(p;i/(/(!/.— 4.  A 
state  in  which  enoufjh  is  had  ami  enjoyed.  Jucl. 
PLE'ONASM,  \t\h.'o-niii.m,  s.  [pleouasnius,  Lat.J  A 
figure  of  rhetorick,  by  which  U'ore  words  arc  used 
than  are  necessary. 
FLESH,  pl(^sh,v  [A  word  used  by  -S/'^JCT' instead  oj 


/>/ar/i.]  A  puddl  ;  a  boggy  niarth. 
'LE'lHORA,  plJ</i'6.tJ,  s. 


PLE'lHORA,  pl6</.'6.ij,  s.  [fnim  ->..;.-.■,. le.]  The 
state  in  which  the  vessels  arc  tulUr  of  humours 
than  is  agreeable  to  a  natural  state  ol  health,  .(r- 
huthnot 

PLETHORF.'TICK,  pl?M  6-rit'll:,  ? 

PLKrHO'KlCK,pli.^/,6iik,  5*' 

[from  plethora.]  Having  a  full  habit. 

PLE'THORY,  piewir-*,  ?.  [pleihore.  French;  from 
7r\r,bj>fx,1  Fulness  of  habit.  Arhmlmnl. 

PLE'VIN,  plJv'vln,  s.  [pleuvine  French,  plevina, 
low  Latin.]  In  law,  a  uarrant  or  assui'auce.   ni,t. 

PLE'URISY,  pli'ri  sj,  s.  [sr^fjf.T.,.]  Pleurisy  U  an 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  temwliid  by  evacua- 
tion, suppuration,  or  exjiectoration,  or  all  toge- 
ther. 

PLEURI'TIC  AL,  phVrh'ii-kll,  \ 

PLEURPTICK,   pliWlt'ilk,         3"" 

[from  pleurisy.]—!.  Disrusitl  with  a  pleurisy,    yfr- 
but/mot. — 2.  Denoting  a  pleurisy,    (f'tsvmaii. 

ri.l'AULE.  pH'A-bl,  a.  [pliable, from  plier,  French, 
to  bend.]— 1.  Easy  to  he  bent;  llexible.— 2.  Flexi- 
ble of  disposition;  easy  to  be  persuaded. 
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PLI'ABLENESS,  pll'l-bl-n^s,  s.  [from  idiable.]— 1. 
Flexibility;  easiness  to  he  bent.  South.— 2.  Flexibi- 
lity of  mind;  facility.  South. 

PH'ANCY,  pl\'in.«4,  s.  [from  pliant.]  Easiness  to 
l>e  bent;  conipliunce.  Addison. 

PLI'AN  !■,  pll'dnt,  a.  [pliant,  French.]—!.  Bend- 
ing; tough;  flexile;  llexible;  lithe;  limber.  Addi- 
mu.—2.  Easy  to  take  a  form.  nrydcn.—3.  Easily 
cumplving.    Baron.— 4.   Easily  persuaded.  South. 

PLI'ANiNESS,  pll'lnt-nis,  s.  [from  pliant.]  Flexi- 
bility; toughness.    South. 

PLI'CATURK,pnk'ka-Uu'irc,  7,  ■ 

PLICA'TION,  pl4-ki'shftn,       5*' 
[plicitura.  from  plico,  Lat.]  Fold; double. 

PLI'ERS,  pll'Sra,  s.  [from  ply,]  An  instrument  by 
which  any  thing  is  laid  hold  oi^  to  bend  it. 

To  PLIGHT,  pllte,  v.  a.  [plichten,  Dutch.]—!.  To 
pledge;  to  give  as  surety.  S/uiks.—2.  To  braid;  to 
weave.   Spenser- 

PLIGHT,  plite,  s.  [pliht,  Saxon.]—!.  Condition; 
state.  Shnk.i. — 2.  Good  case.  Tusier.—^.  Pledge; 
gage,  [from  the  verb.]  Sliaks.—i.  [From  lo/ihghf.'] 
A  Ibid;  a  pucker;  a  double;  a  pnrfle;  a  plait. 
Sj)enier. 

PLINTH,  pllnf/i,  s.  [-j-ifJe;.]  In  architecture,  is 
that  square  iueinb»r  which  serves  as  a  founilation 
to  the  iKise  of  a  pillar.  Harris. 

To  PLOD,  plod,  v.  n.  [plueglien,  Dutch.  Skinner.']— 
!.  To  toil  to  moil;  to  drudge;  to  travel.— 2.  To 
tra\el  laboriously.  Shaks.—Z.  To  study  closely  and 
dully.  Hiidibras. 

PLO-DDER,  pldd'ddr,  s.  [from  plod.]  A  dull  heavy 
laborious  man.  Shakspcarc. 

PLOT,  plot,  s.  [plot,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  small  extent  of 
ground.  Tusser.—2.  A  plantation  laid  out.  Sidney. 
3.  A  form;  a  scheme;  a  plan.  Spenser. — 4.  A  con- 
spivac);  a  secret  design  Ibrmed  ai'ainst  another. 
iJdUtcl.-S.  An  intrig;:e;  an  affair  complicated,  in- 
volved, and  embaiTassed.    Rosruinmon, — fi.  .Sttata- 

gcni;  secrt-t  combination  to  fliij   '.I!  end.  Mi-ton. 

7.  Contrivance;  deep  reach  of  thou  .ht. 

To  PLOT,  plot,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To  form 
schemes  of  mischief  against  another,  conmionly 
against  those  in  authority.  Drydcn.—2.  To  con- 
trive; to  scheme.  U'otton. 

To  PLOT,  pldt,  V.  a.— 1.  To  plan;  to  contrive.— 2. 
Tode';cribe  aeconling  to  ichnography. 

PLO'TTER,p!ot't&r,  s.  [from  plot.]- 1,  Co«spjrator. 
Drydi-n.—2.  Contriver.  Shnkspeare. 

PLO'VER,plflv'vfir,  s.  [pluvier,  French;  pluvjalis, 
L;it.]  A  lap»in  '.   Careu'. 

PLOUGH,  pl6A,  s.  [plos.  Sax.]—!.  The  instrument 
with  which  the  furrows  are  cut  in  the  ground  to 
receive  the  seed.— 2.  A  kind  of  plane. 

To  PLOUGH,  plSi\,  V.  n.  To  pnictis.-  aration;  to 
turn  up  the  ground  in  order  to  sow  setd. 

To  PLOUGH,  ploti,  V.  a.—!.  To  turn  up  with  the 
]>luugh.  Dryden  —2.  To  bring  to  view  by  the 
jdough.  JVouiiu-ard.—i.  To  furrow;  to  divide.  Ai!- 
di'nn, — 4.  To  tear;  to  hollow.  Shnk.tpetirc. 

Pl.O'UGH-BOTE,  ploi\-bote',  s.  [plough  and  hot.-, 
Saxon;  comi)ensatio.]  Allowance  of  wood  sufli^ 
cieiit  for  making  or  repairing  a  plough.  Binik- 
stone. 

PLOU'GHBOY,  ploi\'l)4*,  s.  [plough  and  boy.]  A 
buy  that  tiillows  the  plough;  a  coarse  ignorant  boy. 
Ifn'ts. 

PLOU'GHER,  plAiVflr,  s.  [from  plough.]  One  who 
ploughs  or  culiivatrs  ground.  Spcnsa: 

PLOUGHLA'ND,  plAu'llnd,  s.  [plough  and  l.-.nd.] 
A  farm  lor  corn.      Donne. 

PLOU'GHMAN,  plA&'mln,  s.   [plough  and  man.]— 

1.  One  that  attends  or  uses  the  plough.    Taylor.— 

2.  A  gross    ignorant  rustick.   Shaks.-~3.  A  strong 
laborious  man.    Arhiithnot. 

PLOU'GHMOXDAY,pl6u'mftil-di,  s.  The  .Monday 

after  Twelfthnlay.   Ttisser. 
PLOUGHSHA'Rft,  pliiVshiv,    s.      [plough    end 

share.]  The  part  ot  the  plough  that  is  periHriidicu- 

lar  to  the  coulter.   Sitlnru. 
To  PLUCK,   pl4k,  V.  a.  [ploccian,  Saxon.]—!.   To 

pull  with  nimbleness  or  force;  to  snatch;  to  pull;  tu 
^  draw;  to  force  on  or  oB';  to  force  up  or  ilown.  Gtiy. 

—2.  To  stri|i  off  feathers.  Shakr.—i.  To  ptiirfc  up 
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B  heart  oi-  spirit.  A  piovcibial  expression  for  tak- 
ing up  or  resuraine-  of  courage.  Knolks. 
Pluck,  plftk,  s.  [Irom  tlie  verb.]— 1-  A  pull;  a  draw, 
a  single  act  of  plucking.  VEstrange.—2.  The 
heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal. 
PLU'CKER,  plfik'kfir,  s.  [from  pluck.]  One  tliat 
plucks.  ,       ,      ^      t  -, 

PLUG,  plfig,  s.    [pi"!;!-',  S^e<hsh;  pUig^lie,  Dutch.] 
A  stopple;  any  thinij  driven  hard  into  another 
bodv.    Biiyie   Swp. 
To  PLUG,  plftg,  V.  n.  [imm  the  noun.]    To  stop 
with  a  phig.  -,    ,      , 

PLUM,  plim,  s.  [plum,  plumrpeop,  Saxon.]— 1.  A 
Iruit  with  a  stone.  Locke.— 2.  Raisin;  grape  dried 
in  the  sun.  Shaks.—S.  The  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Addison.— i-  A  kind  of  pla\', 
called  How  iW&xiy  plums  for  a  penny.  Ainsworth. 
PLU'MAGE,  pli'inidje.s.  [plumage,  Fr.]  Feathers; 

suit  of  feathers.  Baron, 
PLUMB,  plAm,  s.    [plomb,  French.]    A  plummet; 
a  leaden  wt^ight  let  down  at  the  end  of  a  line. 
Moxon.  _  ,. 

PLUMB,  plftni,  ad.    [from  the  noun.]   Perpendicu- 
larly to  the  horizon.  Ray.  -,    ,     t. 
To  PLUMB,  plSm,  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.]— 1.    1  o 
sound;  to  search   by  a   line  with  a  weight  at  its 
end.  Swift.— i..  To    regulate  any    work  by  the 
plummet.  ^         , 
PLU'MBER,  plfirn'mfir,  s.  [plombier,Fr.]  One  who 
works   upon  lead.    Commonly  written  and  pro- 
nounced plumm'-r.  ,      ,      -, 
PLU'MBERY,  piam'mfii--e,    s.       [from   plumber.] 

Works  of  lead;  the  manufactures  of  a  plumber. 
PLU'MCAKE,plftm'kike,s.  [plum  and  cake.]  Cake 

made  with  raisins.  Hudibras. 
PLUME,  plime,  s.  [plu me, French;  pluma,  Latin.] 
—1.  Feather  of  birds.   Milton.— 2.  Feather  worn  as 
an  ornament.  Shaks.—3.   Pride;    towering  mien. 
Shaks.—i.  Token  of  honour;  price  of  contest.  Mil- 
ton.—S.  Plume  is  a  term  used  by  botanists  for  that 
part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant,  which  in   its  growth 
becomes  the  trunk. 
To  PLUME,  ph'ime,  V.  a.  [from  the  noim.]—l.    lo 
pick  and  adjust  fe^Uhers.    Mortimer.— %.  [_Plumer, 
French.]  To  strip  off  feathers — 3.  To  strip;  to  pill. 
Bacon.— 4.  To  place  as   a  plume.  Milton.— 5.  To 
adom  with  plumes.  S/i/iks.—d.  To  make  proud:  as, 
he  plumes  himself. 
PLUMEA'I.UM,pli\me-IIlftm,    s.    [alumen  plurao- 

sum,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  aslx?sios.  ll'ilkins. 
PLUMI'GEROUS,  ])Wi-mid'.iJi-ns,  a.     [idunia  and 

gero,  Lat.]  Having  featheis,feathered. 
PLU'MIPEDE.  plfi'ni^l>ed  ,s.  [pluma  and  pes,  Lat.] 

A  fowl  that  has  featht  rs  on  the  foot.   U'ct. 
PLU'MMET,  plfim'mit.    s.    [from  plumb.]— 1.    A 
weight  of  lead  hung  at  a  string,  by  which  depths 
are  sounded,  and    perpendicularity  is   discerned. 
Milton.— 2.  Any  veight.    Duppa. 
PLUMO'SITY,pli-ii.6s'sJ-te,s.  [Iromplumous.]  The 

state  of  having  featliers. 
PLU'MOUS,  p!u'mfts,a.  [plumeux.  French;  plumo- 

sus.  Lat.]  Feathery;  resembling  featliers. 
PLUMP,  plnmp,  a.  Somewhat  fat;  not  lean;  sleek; 

full  and  smooth.  V Estrange. 
I'LUMP,  plfinip,  s.   [from  the  adjective.]    A  knot; 
a   tuft;  a   cluster;  a  number  joined  in  one  mass. 
Snndij'i. 
T»  PLUMP,  piftinp,  v.  a.    [from  the  adjective.]    To 

fatten;  to  sw.  11;  to  make  large.  Boyle. 
To  PLUMP,  pifiuip,  V.  n.  [fi-om  the  adverb.]— 1.  To 
i'all  like  a  stone  in  the  water.— 2.   [From  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  he  swollen. 
PLUMP,  plfimp.  ad.  With  a  sudden  fall.  Ben  Jonson. 
PLU'MPER  .  pl5nip'iir,   s.    bometliing  worn  in  the 

mouth  to  swell  nut  the  cheeks.  S^vifl. 
PLU'MPNESS,  pIdiiip'iiS'i,  s.     Fulness;  disposition 

towatils  fatntss.   Neinlov. 
PLU'MPORRIUGE,  plftm-po/ildje,  s.   [plum  and 

porridge.]  Porridge  with  plums.    Addison. 
PLU'MPUDDlNG,  plflm-plW'ding,  s.    [plum  and 

pudding.]  Pudding  made  with  plums. 
PLU'MPY,piamp'A,a.  Plump;  fat.  Shnkxpenre. 
■■  PLU'MY,  pit'mj,  a.  [from  plume.]  Fcatliered;  co- 
vered with  feathers.  Milton, 
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To  PLU'NDER.plfin'dfir,  V.  a.  [plunderen,  Dutch.] 
—1.  To  pillage;  to  rob  in  an  hostile  way.— 2.  To 
rob  as  a  thief.  Pope. 
PLU'NOER,  plAn'ddr,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Pillage; 

spoils  gotten  in  war.  (Jhvny. 
PLU'NUERER,  pian'dfii--fii-,  s.  [from  plunder.]— I. 
Hostile  pillager;  spoiler.— 2.  A  thief;  a  mbber.  Ad- 
dison. 
To  PLUNGE,  pl&nje,   v.  a.    [plonger,  Fr.]— 1.  To 
put  suddenly  under  water, or  under  any  thing  sui>- 
pnsed  liquid.  Dnjden. — 2.  To  put  into  any  state  sud- 
denly. Dryden,—3,   To  hurry  into  any  distress. 
Walts. — 4.  To  force  in  suddenly.   H'litti, 
To  PLUNGE,  jilftnje,  v.   n.— 1.    To   sink   suddenly 
into  water;  to  dive.  Shaks.—2,  To  fall  or  rush  into 
any  hazard  or  distress.  TUlotson. 
PLUNGE,  piflnje,  s.— 1.  Act  of  putting  or  sinking 
under  water.— 2.  Difficulty;  sti-ait;  distress.  Baker. 
PLU'NGEON,  pian'jfin,  s.   [mergus,  Latin.]  A  sea 

bird.  AinsiBorth. 
PLU'NGER,  plfin'jfir,  s.  [from  plunge.]  One  th.it 

plunges;  a  diver. 
PLU'NKET,pIfing'kit,  s.  A  kind  of  blUe  colour. 
PLU'RAL,plfi'ril,  a.  [jiluralis,  Lat.]  Implying  more 

than  one.  Shakspeare. 
PLU'RALIST,  plu'rai-5st,  s.   [pluraliste,  Fr.]   One 
that  holds  more  ecclesiastical  benefices  tlian  one, 
with  cure  of  souis.  Collier. 
PLURA'LITY,   pli-ril'4-tj,  s.    [pluralite,  Fr.]-!. 
The  state  of  being  or  having  a  gi-eater  number. 
Bacon. — 2.  A  number  more  than  one.  Hammond. — 
3.  More  cures  of  souls  than  one. — 4.  The  greater 
number;  the  majority.  VEstrangt. 
PLU'RALLY,  pift'ril-i,  ad.    [from  plural.]    In   a 

sense  implving  more  than  one. 
PLUSH,  plash,  s.   [l>eluche,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  villous 

or  shaggy  cloth;  shag.  §o^/e. 
PLu'SHER,plfish'ftr,s.  A  sea-fish.    Careiff. 
PLU' VIAL,  pliVv^ai,    > 
PLU'VIOUS,pli'v4-as,  i  "• 
[from  pluvia,  Latin.]    Rainy;   relating  to   rain. 
Bro7vn. 
PLU'VIAL,  pli'vJ-ai,  s.    [pluvial,  Fr.]    A  priest's 

cope.   Ainsworth, 
To  PLY,  pli,  V.   a.   [p!ien,to  work  at  anything,  old 
Dutch.]—!.  To  work  on  any  tlnng  closely  and  im- 
portunately.    Drydcn.—2.    'I'o  employ   with  dili- 
gence; to  keep  busy;  to  set  on  work.  Hudibras. — 3. 
To  practise  diligently.   MUton,—i.  To  solicit  im- 
J)ortunately.    South. 
To  PLY,  pl5,  V.  n.— 1.  To  work  or  offer  service.  Addi- 
son.—2.  To  go  in  haste.  Milton,— 3.  'I'o  busy  one's 
self.  Dryden.—i,  [Plier,  French.]  To  bend.  V Es- 
trange, 
PLY.  pU,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.   Bent;   turn;  form; 

cast;  bias— 2.  Plait;  fold.   Arbuthnot, 
PLY'ERS.  pll'drz,  s.   See  PLlEIiS. 
PNEUMA'TICAL,  niVmlt'ti-kai,  7  „ 
PN'.UMA'TICK,  n6-mit'tik,        S' ' 
l77vivMxl'Mf,J—l.  Moved  by  wind;  relative  to  wind. 
Locke.— 2.  Consisting  of  spirit  or  wind.  Bacon. 
PNKUMA'TICKS,  nu-mlt'tiks,  s.    [pneumatique, 
Fi-ench;    i^uiu^u:!.]— 1.    A    branch   of   niechanicks, 
which  considers  the  doctrine  of  the  air,  or  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  the  fluid  is  condensed,  rarified,  or 
gravitates.  Harris.— 2.   In  the  schools,  the  doctrine 
of  spiritiial  substances:  as,   God,  angels,  and   the 
snuls  of  men. 
PNEUMATO'LOGY,  niVml-tol'lo-ji,    s.      [ri-iuai- 

li.Kcyiy-.']  The  doctrine  of  spiritual  existence. 
To  POACH,  p6ts;i,v.  a.  [ojufs  poche,,  French.]— 1. 
To  boil    slightly.    Bacon.— 2.   To   begin  without 
conipleatinc,:  Iroin   the  practice  of    boiling  eggs 
ly.  Bacon.— 3.  [Pochei,  Fr.  to  piei-ce.]    To  stab;  to 
pierce.  Careiv,—4,  [From  poche,  Fr.  a  pocket.]  To 
plunder  by  ste..lth.  C^irth. 
To  I'OACH.  potsh,  V.  n.    [fiom  poche,  a  bag.  Fr.]— 
1.  To  steal  game;  to  carry  off  gi-me  privately  in  a 
bat;'.  Oldham.— 2.  To  Dc  damp.    Morlimer. 
POA'CHARD,  pjtsli'avd.s.  A  kind  of  wateiMbwI. 
POA'CHER,  potsh'Or,  s.    [fro;"  poa?h.]     One  who 

steals  game.  More, 
rOA'CHINESS,  ]ifttsh'4-nes,  s.    Marshiness;  dami>- 
ness.    A  cant  wonl.  Moi-timer. 
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fOA'CHY.  potsli'^,  a.  Damp;  marshy.  Mortimer. 
POCIv,  pok,  s.    [t'rojii  pox.]  A  pustule  raise<l  by  the 
siiiKll-pux- 

PO'CKKT,  pok'Ult,  s.  [pocca,  Sax.  pochet,  Fr.]  The 
small  ba^  iiiseitc.l  into  clothes.  Prior. 

To  FO'CKiiT,  piJk'kl',  v.  a.  [poclieter,  French; 
(Vom  the  noun.]—!.  To  put  in  tin;  pocket.  Fope. 
—2.  To  POCKJiT  './/.  A  pro^erbjol  i'orm  that  dr- 
iiotes  the  iloiiig  or  taking  laiy  iliing  clandestinely. 
Prior. 

PO'CKKTCOOK,  p5k'kit-b68k,  s.  fpochet  and 
book.]  A  paper  book  carried  in  the  pocket  for  liasty 
notes.    H'mts. 

PO'Ci'CKTGLASS,  p3k'k!t-gliis,  s.  [pocket  and 
p;lass.l  Portable  looking  glass.  Su'ift. 

PO'CKHOLE,  pdk'hole,  s.  [poek  and  hole.]  Pit  or 
scar  m.Tlc  by  the  small-po\.   Donne, 

FO'CKINESS,  p6k'ki-ngs,  s.  [from  pocky.]  The 
state  of  being  pocky. 

PO'CKY,  p6k'l>4,  a.  '[from  pox.]  Infected  with  the 
pox.   Dcnltam. 

PO'CUI.ENT.  pok'ki-lJnt,  a.  [poculum,  Lat.]  Fit 
for  drink.  Bacon. 

POD,  p8d,  s.  [bode,  Dutch,  a  little  house.]  The  cap- 
sule of  legumes;  the  case  of  seeds.    Mortimer. 

PODA'GKICAL,  po<l4g'gr^-kai,  a.  [voo^:;)  e""?, 
-;i2jf_-.]— 1.  Afflicted  with  tjie  gout.  Brown.— 2. 
Gouty;  relating  to  the  g'uit. 

PO'DDEH,  pod'dilr,  s.  [trom  pod.]  A  gatherer  of 
peas'coils.  Jiict. 

I'ODGK,  l)3dje,  s.  A  puddle;  a  plash.    Skinner. 

PO'E  M,  po'Siu,  s.  [pot  oiii,  Latin;  -oi;<«:t.]  The  work 
of  a  poet;  nil  trical  composition.  Ben  Jonson. 

PO'K.'jY,  po'4-.'c,  s.  [poi^sic,  French;  poesis,  Latin. 
^ci;r;.j— i.  The  »n  of  Writing  poems.  Ben  Jon. 
son.— -2,  Poem;  metrical  composition;  poetry.  Bro^vn. 
—3.  A  short  conceit  enjrravt-d  on  a  ring  or  other 
thing.    Siiahipeiuc. 

PO'KT,  pi'.'et,  s.  [poele,  Fr.  potta,  Lat.  otih7>is-.]  An 
inventor;  an  author  of  fiction;  a  writer  of  poems; 
(me  who  writes  in  measiiiv.  Milfon. 

POETA'STER,  p6-i-tis'ifir,  s.  [Latin.]  A  vile  pet- 
ty !">«  t.         ^ 

PO'ETESS,  po'fi-ies,  s.  [from  poet;  pica  poetris, 
Lat.l  A  she  poet. 

POE'f  ICAL,  p6-§t't^-k4l,  > 

FOii'ilCK.po^t'tlk.         5"' 

[,-r(;i>)?i/3--;  poetique,  French,  poeticus,  Latin.]  Ex- 
pressed in  poetry;  pcruiining  to  poetry;  suitable 
to  poetvv.  Hale. 

POE'TIC'ALLY.  p6-?t'e.kAl-lJ,  ad.  [from  poetical.] 
With  the  qualities  of  iiuetiyiby  the  fiction  of  poe- 
ti-y.   Knlei^h.     ^ 

./'«  PO'lil'IZE,  po-?t'ti7.e,  V.  n.  [poctiser,  Fr.  from 
poet.]  To  Writ.-  likt  a  jioet.   Donue. 

PO'ETIiESS,  po'Ji-trJs,  s.  A  she  port.  Spenser. 

PO'E'i'RY,  po'^-'ii,  s.  [--,.>,, (.x.j—i.  Metrical  com- 
IHisiiion;  the  art  or  practice  of  writing  pot-m^. 
CtMvelr,u(l.—2.  Piieiii,;  poaieal  pii  CiS.  S/iaA-js. 

POl'GNANCY,  ^6tuii\-,i,  s.  [from  poignant.]—!. 
The  power  of  stin:iil;.ting  t!ie  palate;  sharpness. 
Swift. — 2.  I'hi'  i'owev  of  irritation;  asperity. 

POI'GNANT,p64'i.iii.t,  a.  [poignant,  French.]-!. 
Shaip;  stimulating  tho  palntc.  Lof/ic-.—i.  Si  vere; 
jiiercing;  painful.  Soiil/i.—3.  Irritating;  suiirical- 
ke.n. 

POIXA'nO,  piiln-niMo,  s.  [I'omierlyJ  A  poiiiard. 
Rt  ttt  riijri-m  Ptirnassus, 

POINT,  pilnt,  s.  [i)oinct,  point,  French.]—!.  The 
sharp  end  of  any  iiistriiinenl.  Tauplc.—i.  A  string 
with  a  tag.  Sftnks.—3.  Headland;  promontory.  Ji/- 
(tison.—A.  A  sting  of  an  epigram.  Urtjurn.—s.  Aji 
indivisible  part  of  space.  Loikc. — 6.  An  indi\ isiblt- 
partof  lime;  a  monieiil. — 7.  A  small  space.  Piioj: 
—8.  Punctilio;  nicety;  the  tjiic^iicii  t'c/'eiiileil  on  a 
difficult  point.  Mitlou.—v.  Part  rrquii-eU  of  lime  or 
space;  critical  moment;  exact  place:  t/ie  mitkile 
point  between  il'fnl  and  r.xieif.  Allrrliurij.—\o. 
bigne;  stale:  lie  it  no^f  nt  /in  highest  point.  Siil- 
nri/.— il.NoU.'of  disliiiciiou  in  writing;  a  stop.— 12. 
A  spot;  a  part  of  a  surtnci  divith-d  by  spots;  as,  the 
points  of  ik  dii-.— Ij.  One  ot  iiie  degr>es  into  which 
the  circumference  of  (he  horizon,  mid  the  niuri. 
iicr's  compass,   is  divided.    Eiroit.—li.  Panictilur 
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place  to  which  any  thing  is  directed:  /,e  tenitcd  for- 
merly to  unoiher  point,  he  has  chungfd  his  i/irec- 
tiotu  Drown.— IS.  Particular  mode:  in  point  of 
t/re^i  they  lescnihle  each  other.  Shaks.—l6.  To  aim; 
the  act  of  aiming  or  stiikijig — 17.  The  particular 
thing  required:  he  /(aineri  his  point  by  diligence. 
Iloscomnion.—lS.  Particular;  instance:  they  were 
the  several  points  un  which  he  was  ccciuett.  Tem- 
ple.—19.  A  single  position;  a  single  assertion;  a  sin- 
gle p;.rt  of  a  complicaud  question;  a  single  part 
of  any  w  hole.  Baker— 20.  A  note;  a  tune.  Shaks. 
—21.  /'(/w^WwiAr;  directly;  as,  on  arrow  is  shot  to 
the  jioiniblank,  or  whiteniark.  Shaks.~22.  Point 
tie  vise;  exact  or  exactly  in  tlie  point  ot  view. 
Bacon. 

To  POINT,  p61nt,  V.   a.    [from  the  noun.]— I.  To 

sharpen;  to  forgo  or  grind  to  a  point 2.  To  direct 

toward  an  object,  by  waj-  of  forcing  it  on  the  no- 
tice. Milton.— 3.  Todirect  the  eye  or  notice.  Pupc. 
—4.  To  shew  us  by  directing  the  finger.  Addison. 
—5.  [I^oiiuer,  French.]  'i  o  dir^-ct  toward  a  place; 
he  pointed  his  gun.— 6.  To  distinguish  by  stops  or 
points. 

To  POINT,  point,  v.  n.— 1.  To  note  with  the  fino-er 
to  torce  notice  by  directing  the  finger  lowaixl  any 
thing.  Jtay.—2.  To  distinguish  words  or  sentences 
by  points.  Forbes.— 3.  To  indicate  as  dogs  do  to 
sportsmen.    Cay.— 4.  To  show.   Swift. 

PO'XNTEU,  p6int'ld,  a.  or  participle,  [fi-om  point.] 
—1.  Sharp;  having  a  sharp  point  or  pique;  acute. 
l'o/>e.—2.    Epigiammatical;  abouiidine in  conceits* 

POl'NTEDLY,  pdint'Sd-I^,  ad.  [from  pointed.]  In 
a  ])ointeil  manner.  Dri/dcn. 

POl'NTEDNESS,  point'ld-nls,  s.  [from  pointed.]- 

1 .  The  state  of  having  a  point;  acuteness.— 2.  'I'he 
state  of  having  proiniiiences  and  asperities,  Ben 
Jonson,—3.  Epigrammatical  smartness.   Dryden. 

POI'NTEL,  poiiit'^l,  s.  Any  thing  on  a  iioint.  X)e;v 

ham. 
POI'NTER,  pAlnl'fir,  s.  [from  point.]— 1.  Anv  thing- 

tliat  points.   ll'alU.—S.  A  dog  that  points  out  tlie 

game  to  sportsmen.  Coy. 
POI'N  IING STOCK,  p61ni'lng-st3k,   s.     [pointing 

and  stock.]     Something  made  the  object  of  ridi- 

culf.   Shaks/teare. 
POI'NTLESS,  p6int'l?s,  a.  [from  point.]   Deprived 

of  points;  blunt;  not  sharp;  obtuse.    Dryden. 
POl'SON,  \>bh'zu,    s.    [poison,    French.]— i.    That 

which  destroys  or  injures  life  by  a  small  quantity 

and  by  means  Bot  obvious  to  the  senses;  venom.— ^ 

2.  Any  thing  infectious  or  malignant. 

To  POl'SON,  p64'zn,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
infect  with  poison.— 2.  To  attack,  injure,  or  kill  by 
poison  given.  Mac,— 3.  'I'o  corrupt;  to  tiuiit. 
Shnks/.rarc. 

POI'SOMNG,  pi4'zu-lng,  s.  [from  poison.]  The  act 
of  destroyiiii^  by  poison.  Gray's  Aggrippinn, 

POI'SON-'l  HKE.pAi  zn-trii,  s.  [toxicodendron.]  A 
plant. 

P01'S(JaER,  p6i'zn-dr,  s.  [from  poison.]—!.  One 
who  poisons.   ))iydcn.—2.  A  corrupter.  South. 

POISONOUS,  p64'zii-As,  a.  [from  poison.]  Veno- 
iiiiuis;  having  qualities  of  poison.  Cheyne. 

POI'SOXOU.SLY,  pii'zn-fls-li,ad.  [Irow  poisonous.] 
VeiMiJiiously.    South. 

POI'SONOUSNE.SS,  p64'/.n-Os-nJs  s-  [from  poison- 
oiis.]  I'he  quality  of  being  poisonous;  VeUoirions- 
m  ss. 

POI'TIIEI,  pii'irJl,  s.  [i«)ictrcl,  French.]-!.  Ar- 
mour for  the  breast  of  a  horse.  Skinner.— 2.  A 
gr.iving  tool.    Aiuvivorth. 

POIZE,  piize,  s.  [poids,  Fr.]-1.  Weight;  force  of 
any  thing  tending  to  the  centre.  Spenser.— 2,  Ba- 
lance; e<iuipoize;  equilibrium.  Bititley,—3.  A  re- 
gulating po"er.   Dryden. 

To  POIZK,  po4/.e,  V.  a.  [iiescr,  French.]-!,  'i'o  b.v 
lance;  to  bold  or  place  in  eqiiipunderance.  Sidney. 
—2.  'J'o  be  equiponderant  to.  S/iaks.—3.  To 
weigli.  Sotith,—4.   'I'o  oppixss  with  weight.  Shaks. 

POKE,  ])ike,s.  [|>occa,  Saxon;  poche,  Fr.]  A  pocket; 
asmclllmg.  Camden,    firaijion. 

To  POK  K,  pike,  v.  a.  [poka,  Swi-disJi.]  To  feel  in 
the  dark;  to  search  any  tiling  wiih  a  long  instru- 
ment. Brvivn. 
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FO'KER,  po'kfir,  s.  [from  poke.]  The  iron  bar  widi 
which  men  stir  the  file.   S-w'jh 

PO'LAR,  pJ'lJr,  a.  [polaire,  Fr.  from  pole.]  Found 
near  tlie  pole;  l)iiig  neur  the  pole;  issuing  from 
the  pole.    Prior. 

rOLA'RlTY,  i)6-iai-'i-ii,  s.  [from  polar.]  Tenden- 
cy to  the  pole.   Bioivn- 

PO'LAUY,  p6'lir-4,  a.  [polaris,  Latin.]  Tending  to 
the  pole;  having  a  direction  towards  the  poles. 
BrmLii. 

POLE,  pile,  s.  [polus,  Latin;  pole,  French.]— 1.  The 
fxtremity  of  the  axis  of  the  earth;  either  of  the 
points  on  which  the  world  turns.  Miltoiu—2.  A 
long  staff.  Bacon,— 3.  A  piece  of  timber  erected. 
Shaks.—4.  A  measure  of  length  containing  live 
vai-ds  and  a  half.  Spenser.— 5.  An  instrument  of 
measuring.  Baron.— 6.  The  sign  of  a  barber. 

"To  POLE,  pole,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  furnish 
with  poles.   Mortimer. 

PO'LEAXE,  pole'iks,  s.  [pole  and  axe.]  An  axe 
fixtd  10  a  long  pule.  Howel. 

PO'LECAT,  pole'kit,  s.  [Pole  or  Polish  cat.]  The 
fitchew;  a  stinking  animal.   ^Estrange. 

PO'LEDAVY,  p6le'di-vj,  s.  A  sort  of  coarse  cloth. 

POLF.'MICAL,  p6-lJiu'm4-k41,')^^ 

POLE'MICK,  p6-lem'mik,         J 
[ffOA-v^ixo;.]    Controversial;    disputative.    Stilling- 

POLE'MICK,  po-lSm'mtk,  s.  Disputant;  contro- 
vertist.  i    »      »      i 

POLE'MOSCOPE,  p6-lem'os-k6pe,  s.  [-oAf«@.  and 
o-zcOT  u]  In  opiicks,  is  a  kind  of  crooked  or  oblique 
perspective  glass,  contrived  for  seeing  objects  that 
do  not  lie  directly  b-^fore  the  eye.  Diet. 

PO'LESTAB,p6le'st3.v,s.  [pole  and  siar.]—l.  A  star 
near  the  pole,  by  which  navigators  compute  their 
northern  latitude;  cynosure;  lodestar.  Dnjdai.—2. 
Any  guide  or  director. 

PO'LEY-MOUNTAIN,  po'ie-mOun-tin,  s.  [polium, 
Latin.]  A  plant.   Milkr. 

FO'LIci:,]>h-\k:ks',s.  [French.]  The  regulation  and 
government  of  the  city  and  country,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  inhabitants. 

PO'LICED,  po-liist',  a.  [from  police.]  Regulated; 
formed  into  a  regular  course  of  administration. 
Baron. 

PO'LICY,  p6rii-si,  s.  [!70XiT£iz;  politia,  Latin.]— 1, 
The  art  of  government,  chiefly  with  respect  to 
loftign  pov^  ers.— 2.  Art;  prudence;  management  of 
affairs;  stratagem.  Sha/cs.—J.  [Polica,  Span.]  A 
warrant  for  money  in  the  publick  funds. 

To  PO'LISn,  pSi'ilsh,  V.  a.  [pjlio,  Lat.  polir,  Fr.]— ] . 
To  smooth;  to  brighten  by  attiition;  to  gloss. 
GlanvilU:—2.  To  make  elegant  of  manners.  M/kori. 

To  PO'LISH,  pol'lish,  v.n.  'l"o  answer  to  the  act  ot 
polishing;  to  receive  a  gloss.  Bacon. 

PO'LISH.  pol'lish ,  s.  [poll,  polissiire,  French.]— 1. 
Artificial  gloss;  brightness  given  by  attrition.  Neiv- 
ton.—2.  EJtgance  oi'  maimers.  Addison, 

P(>'L1KHABLE,  p3l'ish-4-bl,a.  [from  polish.]  Capa- 
bli  of  being  polished. 

PO'LISHER,  pol'l5sh-Qr,  s.  [from  polish.]  The  per- 
son or  instrument  that  gives  a  gloss.  Aildison, 

PO'LITE,  p6-litt',  a.  [jiolitus,  Latin.]— 1.  Glossy; 
sn.ooth.   Nnufon.—2.  Elegant  of  manners.  Fope. 

POLITELY,  pi-lite'le,  ad.  [from  polite.]  With  ele- 
gance of  niaiuieis;  genteelly. 

POLl'TENESS,  p6-l!te'nes,  s.  [politesse,  Fr.  from 
l)olite.]  Elegance  of  manners;  gentility;  good 
breeding.    Sivifr. 

POLI'lICAL,  p6-llt't^-kil,  a.  [ao;..T./.o«.]-l.  Re- 
laling  to  puliticks;  relating  to  the  administration  of 
publick  aftUirs.  Uoge.r.i.—2.  Cunning;  skilful. 

POLI'TICALLY,  po-lh't^-kai-4,  ad.  [from  political.] 
— 1.  With  rtlaiion  to  publick  adiuinislration.— 2_ 
Artfully;  poliliikly.  Kiwlks. 

POLITICA'STER,  po-lh-l4-U4s't6r,  s.  A  petty  ig- 
norant  pretendi  i-  to  jiuliiicks.  V Estrange. 

PDLITI'CIAN,  p(5l-l4-tlsli'('ui,  s.  [politieien.Fr.]- 1. 
One  versed  in  the  arts  of  government;  one  skilled 
in  politicks.  JJrydcn.—2,  A  man  of  artilice;  one  of 
deep  contrivance.   Milton.  ■ 

PO'LIJICK,  pdrit-t'ik  a.  [rrcMTixoc,]— 1.  Political; 
civil.  Temple.— 2.  Prudent;  versed  m  aflairs.  Snaki, 
—0.  Artful;  cunning.    Bacon, 
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PO'UTICKLY,  p6'l4-tlk-li,   ad,     [frojn  politick.] 

Artfully;  cunningly.  Shakspearc, 
PO'LITICKS,   pd'li-tiks,    s.      [politique,  French; 

;j-c^iTiici-.]    The  science   of  government;  the  art 

or  practice  of  administering  publick  affairs.  Ad- 

dison. 
PO'LITURE,  p6'|j-tshire,  s.  The  gloss  given  by  the 

act  of  polishing. 
PO'LITY,  p6'le-ti,s.   [-o/.iTiiK.]   A  form  of  govern- 
ment; civil  constitution.  Hooker. 
POLL,  p6l,  s.    [polle,  pol,  Dutch,  the  top.]— 1.   The 

head.   Shaks,—2,   A  catalogue  or  list  of  persons;  a 

register  of  heads  or  jiersons.    Shaks. — 3.  A  fish, 

called generallya  chub,  or  chevin. 
To  POLL,  pJl,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To  lop  the 

tops  of  trees.  Bacon.— 2.  To  pull  off  hair  from  the 

head;  to  clip  short;  to  shear.   Ezekiel,—3.  In  this 

sense  is  used /(o/fct/ sheep.  Mortimer.— 4.  To  mow; 

to  crop.  S/iaks. — 5.  To  plunder;  to  stiip;  to  pill- 

Bacon.~6.  To  take  a  list  or  register  of  persons. — 7. 

To  enter  one's  name  in  a  list  or  register. — S.  To 

insert  into  a  number  as  a  voter.  Tickell, 
PO'LLARD.pol'liitl,  s.  [from  poll.]— 1-   Atreelop- 

ptd.  Bacon.— 2.  A  clipped  coin.  Camden,— 3.  The 

cliubfuh. 
To  PO'LLARD,p6l'lird,  v.  a.  Tolop  the  head  from. 

Ex)elyn. 
PO'LLliN,  pSriin,  s.    A  fine  powder,  commonly  un- 
derstood by  the  word  farina;  as  also  a  sort  of  fiue 

bran.    Bidk'j. 
PO'LLENGER,  p6l'lin-ji\r,s.    Brushwood.    Ttisser. 
PO'LLER,  pol'Iftr,  s.    [fiom  poll.]— 1.  Robber;  pil- 
lager;  plunderer.    Bacon.— 2,  He  who    votes  or 

polls. 
PO'LLEVIL.  pil-i'vl,  s.   [poll  and  evil.]  Pollevil  is  a 

large  swelling,  inflammation,  orimposthume,  in  tht 

horse's  pull  or  the  nape  of  the  neck.    Farrier'/i 

Diet. 
PO'LLOCK,  poi'lftk.s.  A  kind  of  fish.  Carejv. 
To  POLLU'TE,  pol-U'ite',  V.  a.  [polluo,  Lat.]— 1.  To 

make  unclean,  in  a  religious  sense;  to  defile.  S/iaks. 

—2.  To   taint  with  guilt.  Milton.— 3.  To  corrupt 

by  mixtures  of  ill.  Dryden. 
POLLU"lEDNESS,pc5l-liVtJd-nls.s.  [from pollute.] 

Defilement;  the  state  of  being  polluted. 
POLLU'TER,  p6l-Wi'lfir,s.   [from  pollute.]  Defiler; 

corrupter.  Dryden. 
POLLU'llON,  pol-lA'shftn,   s.    [pollutio,  Lat.]— 1. 

The  act  of  defiling.  Ayliffe.—2,  The  suite  of  being 

defiled;  defilement. 
PO'LTRON,  p6l-tr35n',    s.    A  coward;  a  nidgit;  a 

scoundrel.  Sliakspeare, 
PO'LY,  p6'li,  s.    [polium,  Latin.]    An  herb.    Ains- 

worth. 
PO'LY,  po'li,  s.   [-o\' .]    A  prefix  often  found  in  the 

composition  of  w  ords  deiived  from  the  Greek,  anil 

intimating  multitude;  as/zo/j/jfon,  a  figure  of  many 

angles. 
POLY'ACOrSTICK,  p6-lJ-4-k6u'silk,  a.  [-0/.^,-  an  I 

«/so.]     Any  thing  that  multiplies   or   magnifies 

sounds.  ' 

POLYA'NTnOS,po-l4-dn'?/(6s,s.  [.tovj;  and  ««©..] 

A  plant.  Miller. 
POLYE'DRICAL,  |>o-lJ-5d'dr4-k4l,7„ 
POLYE'DROUS,pA-l4  4'dras,  i  . 

[from  Tj(j\ui?f©  .•  polyedre,  French.]  Having  many 

sides.   H^oodtvrird. 
POLY'GAMlSi;  j>o-lig'gi-mlst,s.  [from  polygamy.] 

One  that  holils  the  lawfulness  of  more  wives  than 

one  at  a  time. 
POLY'GAMY,po-lifi'gl-m5,  s.  [polygamic,  Fpp,nch; 

wo>^u>x,ui;!.]  Plurality  of  wives.  Gratint, 
PO'LY GLOr,  pdri^-gl6t,  a.      [Tro\u>>.».Tr©-;   poly- 

glotte,  Fr.]  Having  many  languages.  Howel, 
PO'LYGON,  pSl'l4-g6n,  s.   [woxuj  and  }-»vux.]    A  fi- 
gure of  many  annlfs.    ll^aits. 
PO'LY  GONAL,  pi.llg'g6-nil,  a.    [from  polygon.] 

Having  many  angles. 
PO'LYGRAM,  pdl'li-gi-am,  s.  [Tro?.o,-  and  ye-'ui^']  A 

figure  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  lines. 
POLY'GRAPHY.  p6-llg'gra-f'4,  s.  [tro>.u,  and  >-fx?^.] 

The  art  of  writing  in  several  unusual  manners  or 

ciphers. 
POLY'LOGY,  po-llrio-ji,  s.  [i.-j.\v,  and  ;.oyc,.]  ialk- 

aliventss.  Diet, 
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POLY'MATHY,    pJ-Um'nia-M*,    s.      [- ox.v;     ami 

^.«io:iwji,]     'I'lie  kni)\vl<-(lgi-  of  iiiiiiiy  arts  am)  si-i- 

I'nees;  »lso  :ui  acquaiiituiiue  will)   iimiiy  diMciX'iit 

siili{<.eis. 

POLYPE' I'A LOUS,  i.3M4-i)gi'iil-l&s,a.  ^--.K'j,  and 

-  .i:t>o  .]  Having  many  pcials. 
POLY'PHOMbM,    ptV.ir'.o-i.i/.ni,    s.      [- o/.u,-  and 

cii'i;.']    Miiiiiiilicily  (il  sound.    iJfr/:nm. 
POLY'PODY  polii.'o-di,  s.  [polyimdiuiii.LiiUn.J  A 

plant.  Bacon- 

PO'LYPUb,  poi'le-pfis,  .1.   [from  pi)l\  pus  ]  Mining 

llie  iiHiiii'eut' a  poljpiis;  having;  many  U-n  oi  rums. 

PO'LYPUS,  poi'ld-pfls,  S.  [:rOAu;7Ti;;  pol)  J)l',  Fi't-nili.] 

—1.  JHv/ij/>us  si^nitiis  any   thing  in  ncniiiil   wiih 

many  i-oois  or  iltt,  as  a  swelling  in  the  noslrils  but 

it  is  likewise  apjilied  to  a  tongh  cuncietiun  ni"  grii- 

nious  hliHid  ill  ilie  heart  and  •.rients    il/iiucij. — 2. 

A  seaaniiiial  with  many  llet.  PuJ/g' 

PO'LYSCOPJi,  j>6l'l^-sk6lie,  s.  [  =  oXu;  aild  trxcTrio..]  A 

miiliiplying-ijlass. 
POLY'bPAS  i  ,  p/>l-le'sp4st.  s.    [polypaste,  Freneli.] 

A  niacliine  Consisting  (li  many  pullies. 

POLViiPERMOUS,  p6l-li-sp&  'mfi-,  a.    I-im;  and 

(7-10^^.]   Those  plants  aie  thus  called,  which  have 

more  than  tour  seeds  succeeding  each  flow  ei ,  and 

this  without  any  certain  oixler  or  numlicr.  Quincy. 

POLYSY'LLABICAL,  p^l-Ji-sil-iab'bi-liJll.  a.  [from 

polysj  liable.]  Having  many  sy  iables;   pertaining 

to  a  polvsyllable.  Diet. 

POLYSY'LlaBLE,   pdl'J-sl -l4bl,    s.      ['  =  •«,-  and 

^■jf.Kxt;;.']  A  word  of  mam    svilables.  HvU/a: 
POLY'SYNOK'ION,     pol  1^'Miwl^-tiin,     s.       [-'A - 
<TO.:;lc.]   A  figure  of  rhctoiick  bj   wlii>li  the  copu- 
lative is  oCteii  repi  ated:  as,  1   came  and    saw   un(J 
overcaiiie. 
POLY'THiaSM,  p6l'lJ-///e-l7.m,  s.  [•.  o;v,niid  i-;:,.] 

The  doi  trine  ot  |)lul■;llit^  of  gods.  Siitlhii;/rfft. 
POLY'THKISl,  p6l'li-,'AJ-3st,  s.     [:FO/,ufand   re  ,-.] 

One  that  ho'ds  pluraliiy  1. 1  gods. 
PO'MACE,  piiii'ls,  s.  Ipoinaceum,  Latin.]  The  dross 

of  cyndei-  pressings. 
POMA'CEOUS,  pi-ma'shfis,  a.  [from  pomiim,  Lat.] 

Consisting  rif  apples.  PliH'pi. 
PO'MADE,  p6-in  Adt',  s.  [jiomade,  Fr.  poniado,  Ital.] 

A  iragnint  ointment. 
PO'MANDER,  po-m^n'dtir,  s.  [ponime  d'ambre,  Fr.] 

A  sweet  liall;  a  perfumed  bull  or  powder. 
P0MW'7'f7M,  p6-mi'tilm,  s.  [Latin.]   Anointment. 
To  POME,  pome,  v.  n.  [pomnier,  Fr.]    To  grow  to  a 

round  head  like  an  apple. 
POMECPTKON,  pfim-sii'i  an,  s.  [pome  and  citron.] 

A  ciii-oii  apple.  Diet. 
POMEGRA'NATE,  pi\m-gran'nlt,  s.   [pomum  gra- 
natiim,  Lat.j— 1.   The  tree.  Shaks.—Z.  The  fruit. 
Pracliam. 
PCfMEKOY.  pfim'iii.  ")-, 

PCMEROYAL,  pfim-r6i'5l.  5 

A  sort  of  apple.    Ainsivoil h. 
P0MPFEROUS,pi-miri^r-fls,e.     [pomifer,  Latin.] 
A  term  applied   to  plants  which  have  the  largest 
fruit,  and  a^e  covered  with  a  thick  hard  rind. 
PO'MMEL,puin'ni!l,  s.   [pomeati,  Fi.]— 1.  A  round 
ball  or  knoll.  Sidueii.—^-  'I'he   k""b  that  balances 
the  blade  iif  tiie  sword.  Sitlney.—:^.     Tlic  protube- 
rant part  of  the  saddle  before.  Diyden, 
To  PO'MMEL,  pftm'mll,   v.  ii.     To  brat  black  and 

blue;  to  bruise;  to  punch. 
POMP,  pomp,  i.  [pompa.  Lat.]— 1.  Splendour;  pride. 
Sliaks.~2.  A  procession  of  splendour  and  ostenta- 
tion. Dryrien.  AiliUmn. 
PO'MPHOLYX,   pdni'fi-llkn,    s.      Pcm/iliulijx  Is  a 
white,  light,  and  very  friable   substance,   loniid  in 
crusti  adhering  to  the  domes  ol'  the  furnace^  and 
to  the  covers  of  the  large  crucibles.  Hill. 
PO'MPION,  pAiu'pi-lin, ».  [i>oinpon,  Fr.]  A  punipkii-. 
PO'MPIRE,  pfim'pire,*.  [pomum and  pyrtu,  Latin.] 

A  sort  of  pearniaiii.   Ahmeoylli. 
POMPO'SITY,  pdm-p4s'i-f  J,    s.    An  afliectaliun  of 

pnmpousness. 
PO'MPOUS,  pAm'pfls,  a.  [pompeiix,  Fr.]  Splendid; 

magnificent;  grand.    Pu/ic. 
PO'MPOUSLY.  p^in'pfts-li,  ad.     [from  pompous.] 

Magnificently;  sphiididly.  Dryden. 
.PO'.Nn'OUSNIiSS,  |i6ni'|ifla-nli,  ».  [Iroiu  pompous.] 
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Magnificence;  splendour;  showinesi;  ostentatious- 
iiesi.  Addifnn. 
POND,  pond,  s.     A  small  pool  or  lake  of  water;   a 
basin;  water  not  running  or  emitting  any  stream. 
U  D'l'hi'nid. 
To  POM),  jioiid.  V.  a.  To  poiKler.  S/e"s<-r. 
7'o  I'O'NOKK.  poii'ddr,  V.  a.    Ipondero,  Latin.]    To 

weigh  meiuallj  :  to  coiisid.  r;  lo  iiiiend.  Union. 
To  PO'NUF.R,  p6n'dAr,   v.  n.      To  think;    to  muse- 

\\'ilh  on.    hrndvn 
PO'NlJllRAliLE.  pdn'dflr4-bl,  a.     [from  pondero, 
Latin.]     Cap.ible  lo   be  weighed;   UKasur.ibk  by 
scales.    Bio.rn. 
PO'xpERAL,  pon'ilfir-4l,  a.    [from  ponilus,  latin] 
Ksiimated  by  weight;  distinguished  iVuinnuiiieraK 
Ar/j:ii/ittot. 
PONDEHA'TION,   pon-dii-aM.fiii,    ».     [fio.n  pon- 

dei-o,  L;;t.]    The  act «t  weighing.  Arbuthnvi. 
PO'NDERER,p6u'd&)-&i.s.  [I'rom  ponder.J  He  who 

ptNiiders. 
PONDERO'SITY.  pdii-dSr-os'si-ti.s.  [from  ponder- 
ous.] Wtiglii;  gravity;  iieaviness.  Blown. 
PO'NUEROUS,  i^dii'i-at^s  a.    [pond.  roMis,  Liitin.] 
— 1.  Heav);  wi  ighty.    Bacon.— 2.  ImpdrtaUt,    mo- 
meutous.    SlmUiipeaie.—i.    Forcible;    strum  ly  ini- 
pulsiv  .    Drydim. 
PO'NDKROUSLY,  (.6ii'dfi;-fis-l4,  ad.   [from  ponder. 

ous.]  \Viih  gr  ai  weight. 
PO'XUEllOU.-iNESS,  p6tMfti-as-iis,  s.  [from  pon- 

derr.us.]  Heavi:.ess;  weight;  gnivity.  Boyle, 
PO'Nl^WEEIX  poiidweid,  s.    A  plant.  Aiusto  ith. 
PO'NENT,  po';  e;  t. a.  [ponef  te.ltal.]  Western. 
PO'NIARU,  p6n';ar(l,  s.     [poigiiaitl,  French,  puuio, 
I.aiiii.]      A     dagger;    a  snort   stabbing   weapon. 
Drijdrn. 
To  PO'NIAHD,  poii'v^i-d.  v.  a.     [poignardur,   Fr.J 

I'ostaii  witi!  a  poniard. 
PONK,  ponk,s.  fV  loeturnal  spirit;  a  hag    Spen-ier, 
PO'XTAGE,  poe'ildje,  s.     [pons,  pontis,  ."  bridge.] 
Dutv  paid  f  r  the  reparation  of  bridi^ei.    Ayiif/'e. 
PO'Nl'IFF,  pSi/ilt;  s.  [pontifex,  Lat.]— 1.   A  pnest; 

a  high  priesi.  Bat  on.— 2  The  pope. 
PONI  I'KICAL.    poM-iii-fi-kal,    a.     [jiontifical,  Fr. 
piiiiiificalis,  Latin.] — 1.  Belonging  to  an  high  priest* 
—2.     I'opish.    Baker.— 3.    splendid;    magniticent. 
Slinkspeurc.—A.     [From  pons  and  facio.]     Bridge- 
building. 
PO.VTl'FICAL.  p6ii-iir!?-kai,s.   [poiitificalis,  Lat.] 
A  hook  containing  rites  and  cerenion'ies  ecclesias- 
tical,   .^f/l/hi'jfeet. 
PONri'FIfALLY,i)6i'-tif'fi-kal-l4,  ad.    [from  ponr 

tif!C:il.]    Ill  a  pontifical  inaimer. 
PONI  I'FIt'ATE,  pdn-iiiTc-uAtt-,  s.    [pontificntuj, 

Lat.]    l-apucy;  popidom.  Addison. 
PO'NlIFICE/p3n'i4lis,s.  [pons  and  facio.]  Bridge^ 

work;  edifice  of  a  briilge. 
PONTIFI'CIAL,  p3iiti-!i>li'^Al,    a.      Proceeding 

from  ponti//'jt  or  Popes.  Bluckntone, 
PO'Nl  LEVIS,  pdni'll»-is,  s.     in  horseniansliip,is  a 
disnrd'  riy  action  of  a  horse  in  disobi  dieiice  to   his 
ikUr,  in  which  he  rears  up  seve-ral  times  running. 
Baih-y. 
P0NT0'N.\i&ii-'6ii\'.i-  [French.]  A  floating  bridge 
or  invention  to  pass  over  water;  it  is  made  of  two 
great  boats  plac  <l  at  some  disinncu  Irom  one  an- 
other, both  |>laiikod  over,  as  is  thu  interval  between 
them,  with  i-ails  on  iheir sides.    Military  Diiu 
PO'NY,  pi'iii,  s.  A  sniall  horse. 
POOL,  pd^il,!.  [pill.  Sax.]  A  lake  of  standing  water. 
POOP,  p66p,  s.  [poupjie,  Fr.  |>uppis,  Lat.]    I'lie  hiu- 

dern.ost  art  iil  the  ship.  Knollei. 
POOR,  p&or.  a.  [jmuvre,  French,  povre,  Spanish.]- 
1.  Not  rich;  indigent;  necessitous;  oppressed  with 
want.  Pope.—'!,  'i'rifling;  narrow;  of  littler  dignity, 
force  or  value.  tVfti.— .1.  Paltry;  mean;  con- 
temptible. JJavics.—'i.  Uniinporiunt.  Siii/t. — S. 
Unhapji);  uiiiasy.  It'allrr. — 6.  Mean;  depressed; 
low;  dejected.  Bncon.—T.  [A  word  of  t«nU»nie»s.J 
Dear.  Prior.S.  [A  woi\l  of  alight  contempt.] 
Wivtched-— 9.  Nut  good;  nut  filforaiiv  purpose.— 
S.'iaks.— 10.  The  POOR.  1  hose  who  ar-  in  the  low- 
est rank  of  the  community;  those  who  cauno'  lub- 
)ist  but  by  the  charity  of  ulliei's.  .^<*ra//.— 11.  Bar 
rtoi;  dry;.aj,  a  poor  soil.— 12.  Lean;  starMd,  ema 
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liiWcd:  as,  a  j&oor  liorse.  Ben  Joiison.— 13.  W'uhoM 

siiii'iii  flaccii). 
POO'RLY,  paSi-'li,   ad.    [from  poor.]— 1.    Without 

wealth.    ^itl>inj.—2.  Not  prospeiously;  with   liltl 

success.— 3.     Meanly;    without   spii-il.    S/:aks.—4. 

Without  (lignil , .    • '  ottoii. 
POO'RJOHN.  i)A6i-  6n'.  s.  A  sort  of  fish. 
POO'RNESS.  pSAi'i.fes.  s.  [from  poor.]— 1.  Poverty; 

indigence,  want.    Burnet.— 2.    M'  aiiness;  lowiii  ss; 

wiint  of  ditjiiitv.— 3.  Sterility;  barrcuutss.    Bacon. 
rOCRSPIHITED,   i)56r-si)ii^i[:-?d,  a.     Qiooi-  and 

spirit.")  Mean;  cowardly.    Dunnh'. 
POO'RSPIRITEDNESS,      poor-spli^lt-ed-nls,      s. 

Mea.incss;  cowardice.   South. 
POP,  pop,  s    [[loppj  sma,  Lat.]   A  small  smart  quick 

sound.    Adf'.ison, 
To  POP,  poj),  V.  n.     [from  the  noun.]     To  n<ove  or 

enierwitli  a  'uicU,  sudden  and  uUL>.Nl»ected  motion. 

Sliak..:  S.ift.' 
To  POP,  pSj),  V,  a.— 1.  To  put  out  or  in  sudtknly, 

slily  or    unexjxi'Ctedly.    S!uikapcare.—%   To  shift. 

Lorke. 
POPE,  pope,  s.   [|)apa,  I,:U-  ^nv-M.']—!.  Hie  bishop 

of  Rome.    Pencliam.—i     A  small  fish,  by   some 

ca'lci"  ruffe.   U'uhcii.  ^ 

PO'PEDOM,  pope't'.fim.  s.  [pope  and  dom.]  Papacy; 

(Mipal  ditjnity.  Shakspenre, 
PO'PEHY,  p&'i)flr.4,  s.  [froin  pope.]  'Jhe  religion  of 

the  church  oi  Ro  .-^     S.uift. 
PO'PKSEYE,pipes'i,  s.  [pope  and  eye.]  The  gland 

surroundeJ  with  fatiitthe  iir..'t!lcof  the  thigh. 
PO'PGl,'N,po:/gan.  s.  [p;)p  and  gun.J    A  gun  with 

which    childreji   play,  thiit  only   makes    a    no  -e. 

CfW'.ne.  ' 

PO'PlN.rAY,  pSp'pln-ji,  s.   [pa))egay,  Dutch;  papa- 
gay  o.  Span.]— 1.  A'parrou  Jic/iaiv.—2.   A  wuod- 

pecker.— 3.  A  triHing fop.  S/takspenie. 
PO'PISH,  po'pish.  a.    [from  pope.]     Taught  by  the 

pop';  peculiar  to  popery.    Hooka: 
PO'PISHLY,  p6'i)ish-l4,  ad.     [from  popish.]     With 

tendency  to  popery;  in  a  jjopish  manner.  Pope. 
PO'PLAH,p3p'iar,s.  [peiiplier,Fr.  populiis,  Latin.] 

A  tree 
PO'PPY,p6p'p4,  s.    [popi5.  Sax.  papaver.  Latin.]  A 

plant.    Of  this  there  aiv  eight,  cen  sp.  cies. 
PO'PULACE,  pop'pft-l^s.   s.      [populace,   French, 

from  populns,  Latin.]    The  vulgar;  the  multitude, 

Sivijy. 
PO'PULACY,  pop'pi-ia-s4,  s.    [populace,  Fr.]   The 

common  peo-   e;  tin  muitiiude.   Drcay  of  Fifty. 
PO'PULAR,  i)dp'pill4r,  a.  [pupuhtire,  French:  po- 

pularis.   Lat.]— 1.     Vulgar;    plebeian-    Milton.— 2. 

biiitable  to  the  common  people.    Hooker.— ^.  Be- 
loved bv  the  people;  pleasing  to  the  people.  Hooker. 

CUireniion.~4.  Studious  of  the  favour  of  the  people. 

Ad<lison.—S.  Prevailing  ;ui!ong  tl:e  populace;  as,  a 

/jn/«//f7r  disiemper:  poDtlnr  opinion. 
PO'PULARI .!  Y,  pd|)-pi"ilSr'4-ti,   s.      [popujaritas, 

Lit.]— 1.  Gracinusness  anjong  the  people;  state  of 

being  favouretl  by  the  people.  Drydcn.—2.  Kepre- 

seut:ilion  suited  to  vulgar  conception.  Bacon. 
PO'PULARLY,  pdi.'p{i-lir  i4,  ad.    [from  popuUr.]— 

1.  In  a  popular  manner;  so  as  to  please  the  crowd. 

J)}yi!en.—2.  Acrording  to  vulgar  conception;  not 

aciuratily.  Biouii. 
To  PO'PULAl"E,  pdr'piVlJte,  v.  n.  [from  populus. 

Lit.  people.]  To  breed  people.  Bacon. 
POPULA'TION,  poiipu-li'sliftn,  s.'[from  populatt.] 

T'.    state  of  a  countr)  with  respect  to  numbtrs  of 

pi  ople.  Bacon. 
POI'ULO'Sl  TY.  p6p-l)i-los'sJ-ti.  s  [from  populous.] 

Popnlousni-ss;  uuiltiide  of  people.  Brouii. 
PO'PLLOUS,  pdp'pft-is,  a.  U'"'  idosus,  Lat.]   Full 

of  people;  nuini'rousl>  inhHliited.  Mil/on. 
rO'PULOUSLY,  poi)'pi\-!6s-li,ad.  [from  populous.] 

With  much  p  ople. 
PO'PULOUSNESS,  iiop'pi-tfis-nJs.  s.    [from  popu- 
lous.] The  state  o!  ibounding  with  people.  Trmp'e 
PO'UCELAIN,  p6/sMine,  s-     [iwrcelaini ,  Fr.]-]. 

Chiiia;  china   ware.   Bi  own.— 2.  [Portulaca,  Lat.] 
An  lu'tb    Aiiisi  o:  III. 
PORCH.portsh,  s.  [|)oip1u',  French, porticus.  Latin.] 

—  I.  A  roof  supporud  by  pillars  be!ore  a  door;  an 

ctilrai -e.  Ben  Joiis«ii.—2.  A  portico;   a,  covered 
walk.  S/iaksptare. 
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PO'RCIJPINE.  p6i'kA-j-Ine,  s.  [purcespi,  or  eyto 
French.]  The  ponapinc,  full  grown,  is  as  Urge  as 
a  moderate  pig,  the  quills,  wiili  which  its  whole 
body  is  covered,  are  black  un  the  shoulders,thighs, 
<ide9  and  b  li):  un  the  back,  hips  and  loins  they 
»re  -\;iriegated  with  white  and  pale  brown.  HiiL 

PORE,  pore,  s.  [pure,  Fr.  -  ofr>.-,]— 1.  Spiracle  ot' 
the  skin;  p  ^sage  oi'  perspiration.  Bacon.— 2.  Any 
narrow  sp.racle  or  passage.  Qiuncy. 

To  PORE,  pore,\.n.  To  look  with  great  iutenseness 
and  care.  Sluikipeure. 

PO'REPI.INO.  i)6rc'bliiid,  a.  [commonly  written 
purblind]  Niarsighied;  shortsi^' litert.    Bacon. 

I'O'lUNESS,  p6'r4-n^s,  s.  [fi-om  pory.]  Fulness  of 
poies.    If'/icnian. 

pours  I ICK  we/hod,  pi-rL'tlk,  [^. ?.;«,-.]  In  ma- 
tiiematicks,  is  tliat  which  detirinines  when,  by 
what  me:>ns,and  how  m^niy  different  ways  a  prob- 
lem may  he  resolved.  Diet. 
I POKK,  pork,  s.  [pore,  Fr.  porcus,  Lai.]  Swine's  flesh 
tmsalied.  Floycr. 

PO'RKER,  poik'ftr,  s.  [from  pork.]  A  hog;  a  pig. 
Pope. 

PO'RKEATER,  pork'i-lflr,  s.  [porkand  cater.]  One 
will)  f^eds  Oil    pork.   S/'iakspeaie- 

PO'RKE  1,  poik'it,  s.  Lfrom  pork.]  AyoungLoj;. 
Vn/dcfi. 

PO'RKLING,  pork'llng,  s.  [from  pork.]  A  young 
pig.    Tasirr. 

PORO'SI'IY,  p6-r3s'sJ-t4,  s.  [from  porous.]  Quality 
orh;iviiig  poros.  Baton. 

PO'ROUS,  po'i-fls,  a.  [poreux,  Fr.  from  pore.]  Hav- 
ing small  spiiucles  or  passages.  Milton. 

PO'HOUSNESS,  po'rftsnis,  s.  [from  jwrous.]  The 
qualitv  oi'  having  pores.   DigOy. 

PO'RPHYR.p&r'ffir,       ? 

PO'RPHYRY,  p6/fftv-4,5 
[from  TTo^crufx;  porphyrites,  Lat.]  Marble  of  a  par- 
ticular kind.  Locke. 

PO'RPOlSE,7     3  ,  a     , 

PO'RPUS,    'jl'orpft*.*- 

[pore  poisson,  Fr.]  The  sea-hog.  Locke. 

PORRA'CEOUS,  pdr-ra'shtis,  a.  [iHjrraceus,  Lat. 
povrace,  Fr.l  Greenish.    II  incninn. 

PORHE'CTION,  p3r-r§k'sl)fiu,  s.  [porrectio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  reaching  foinh. 

PO'KRET,  pSi-'rit,  s.  [porrum,  Latin.]  A  scallion. 
Brvycti. 

PC'RRIDGE.  por'ildje,  s.  [from  porrum,  I.at.  a 
leek.]  Food  made  by  boiling  meat  in  water;  broUi. 
Shakipcare. 

PO'RRIUGEPOT.  p5r'r!die-p8t,  s.  Qrarridge  and 
pot.]  Tlie  pot  in  which  meat  is  boiled  for  a  tk- 
mil\. 

PO'RHINGER,  p3r'rln-i&r,  s.  [from  ponidge.]— 1. 
A  vessel  in  which  broth  is  eaten.  Bacon.— 2.  It 
si  ems  in  Shakxpeiiie's  time  to  have  been  a  viord  of 
contempt  lor  a  head-dress. 
PORT,  port,  s.  [jiorl,  French,  porliis,Lilin.]—l.  A 
harbour;  a  safe  station  for  ships.— 2.  [Porta,  Lat.] 
A  gate.  Shew  all  thj  praises  within  the  ports  of 
the  daughter  of  Sion.  Psalms.— 3.  The  aperture 
in  a  sliip,  at  which  the  gun  is  put  out.  Raleif;h.—4. 
[Ported,  French.]  Carriage;  air;  mien;  manner; 
bearing.  F/:irfax. 
To  POR  r,  port,  V.  a.    [porto,  Latin,  i)orter,Fr.]  To 

ca'fv  in  form.    Mitt  n 
PO'R'iAULE,  por'ta-bl,  a.  [poitabilis,Lat.]— 1.  Mn- 
nagMible  by  the  hajid.- 2.   Such  as  may  be  Iwrne 
along  will  one.— 3.  Such  as  is  transported  orcarried 
from  one  place  to  another.  Locke.— 4.  Sufttrabl-; 
su|)|iortable.  SliuK sj,eare. 
PO'UrAULENESS,  poi't.l-bl-iif s,   s.     [<rom  porta- 
ble.]   I'he  qi:ality  of  being  portable. 
PO'RIAGE.  portiilje,  s.    [portage,   Fr.]— 1.    The 

price  <if  carriage.— 2.  Porthole.   S/iaksprnre. 
PO'RTAl,,  por'tai,  s.  [portail,  Fixncli,  portella,  ItSr 
lian-1  A  gite;  theait;b  under  which  the  gate  opens. 
Srtir.'i/s 
PO'H'VANCE.  p6r'iinse,8.  [.Vom  porter,  Fr.]    Aii; 

mi"  ii;  port"  demeonour.  Spenser. 
pOHTA'sr    i>6i-'ias,s.    .\ breviary; a  1  rayer-book. 
pom CU'l.LIS,  i>6ri-kS1'l1s,') 

'  PO'RTCLV^E,  i.iri'klise,     5* 

,'porttcotiVnse,  Ft.]   A  sort  of  maclnue  like  a  hav  ■ 
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it>«',  Kdng  ovfr  the  pites  of  a  city,  to  let  be  down 

to  kfe-)  out  ail  tiieiii  .  Speii  er 
I'oPO'RlIClLl.IS.  p6/tikftl-lis,  V.  a.  [Ii-oni  the 

noun.]    To  i>ar;  to  shiii  up.    S/iakspcnn: 
PO'H'l'EI),  piri'eil,a.    [poi-:er,  Fr.]    Borne  in  a  cer- 
tain 01'  regular  ordtr. 
T«  P«U  I'ii'ND,  poi-tJnd',  V.  a.     [pQiteiido,  Latin.] 

To  foi- token;  10  to.  esliow  as  omens.  JifiscoiHDiiiii. 
POKTE'N-.ION,  p(ir-t2ii's:ifin,  s.     [IVoui  portend.] 

The  act  of  foietokeniiig;.  3iuwn. 
PORTE'NT,  p6r-iJnt',  s.  [porleutum,  Lat.]    Omen 

of  ill;  prodigj-  tor.  tokening:;  misery.   OnjtK-n. 
PORIEiV  rOUS,  p6i-(&n'ishfts,a.  [(>ortent(/<us,L:>t. 

from  portent.]    Mouslroiis;  pi-odigious;  iliretuken- 

ingill.    Roncownioti. 
PtyKTEH,  poi-'tur.  s.    [portier,  Fr.  Irom  porui,  I.at 

a  g:;it.  ].— I.  One  that  hns  the  chi>ri;e  of  the  gate.— 

2.  One  wlio  wails  at  tl»e  door  lo  receive  uiessages. 

i'u/ze.— 3.    One   who    carries    burthens    for    hire. 

rO'RTERAGE,  poi'tftr-idje,  s.  [froiu  porter.]  Mo- 
ney paid  for  carrii.jje. 

PO'KIESSE,  por'tfes,  s.    A  breviary. 

PO'RTGLAVE,  pon'glive,  s.  [porter  and  glaive, 
Fr.  ne'i  and  Erse.]  A  iwoitl-bi  arer.  Aiiiswuvth. 

PO'R TGRAVE,  I     i     .     i 

PO'R  roREVE,  S  ^'°"  ^'^*'''  '• 
[porta,  Latin,  and  grave,  Teut.  a   keeper.]     The 
keeper  of  a  (>ate.  Obsolete. 

PO'R  ri CO,  poi-'le-ko,  s.  [poiticus,  Latin;  portico, 
Ital.]  A  CO V.  red    >aJk;  a  piaZ7.a.  Dfijtlcn. 

PO'R  1  lOIC,  jiS/sliAn,  s  [poruou,  French,  poviio, 
Laiiii.]— I.  A  part.  tVallci. — 2.  A  part  assitrned;  .>u 
allutuient;  a  dividend.  IValltr. — 3.  Part  ofan  inlu- 
ritanoe  ^ivcn  to  a  child;  a  lortune.  fiior. — 4.  A 
wifi  's  tbrtuiie. 

To  POR'TION,  por'shfln.v.  a.  [from  tlie  nonn.]— 1. 
To  dividr;  to  parcel.  Howe.— 2,.  To  endow  u  illi  a 
fortune.    Po/it: 

PO'RTIO.VKU,  pirshfin-Sr,  s.  [from  portion.]  One 
thai  divides. 

PO'RTLINESS,  port'ltnSs,  s.  [from  portly.]  Dig- 
nil)  of  mien;  grandeur  of  demeaauur;  bulkof  per- 
sonagu.   Cniiiikn. 

PO'RTLY,  port'li,  a.  [from  port.]— 1.  Grand  of 
mien.  S/Jciiser. — 2,  Bidky;  swellinij,  Shiikspcnre. 

PO'R  TMAN,  p6;'t'n,^n,s.  [port  and  nwn.]  An  iiilia- 
bitant  and  burgess,  as  those  of  the  cirmue  ports. 

PORTMA'NTEAU,  p6rt-mAu't6,  s.  [|M)riemantenu, 
Fr-  ncii.]  A  cliest  ur  bag  in  wliicli  clothes  are 
carried. 

PO'RTRAIT,  pir'tvite,  s.  [ponnrait,  Fr.]  A  pic- 
ture drawn  after  tire  life.  I'livr. 

Tv  PO'RTRAir,  pAi'truie,  v.  a.  [pourtraire,  Fr.] 
To  draw;  lo  porlru..    Sniiscr. 

PO'RiRAlTURE,p6,'t  i-tire,s.  [pnrt^.itun  ,Fr.] 
Piclnre;  painted  reseo.blaiice.  Bivivfl. 

To  PO'RTRAY,  portri',  v.  a.  [pourtraire,  Fr.]— l. 
To  p^iint;  to  describ',-  b)  pictniv.  Dnjilcn.—2.  To 
adorn  wiiti  pictures.    Milioii. 

PO'RTRESS,  pAr  trSs,  s.  [from  porter]  A  (emale 
guanlian  of  a  gate.   SxoiJ't. 

PO'HWliiLE,  pi.-'ulg-gl.  s.  A  tadpole  or  young 
fi-og  not  yet  lully  shap<.d.  Brown. 

PO'RY,  pi  r4,  a.  [poreux,  Fr.  from  pore.]  Full  of 
pores.  Vnjdt-H. 

To  POSE,  pAz«^,  V.  a.— 1.  To  jiuz/.le;  lo  gravel;  to 
put  lo  a  stand  or  stop.  Hei\'.eil,—'2.  ToopiH)se;to 
int.  rrogate.  Bwou. 

PO'SER,  po'/.ftr,  s.  [from  pose.]  One  that  ntketh 
questions  to  try  <  '   achics;  an  exauiiiier.  Btuon. 

POSI'TKD,  p6/. Vli-id,  a.  [positus.Laiin.^  Placed, 
mugtd.  Hiile. 

POSP  1  ION,  pi-zlsh'fln,  s.  [|iojiiion,  French,  posi- 
til),  Latin.]— I.  Sinte  ul  biiog  phiced;  silualiHii. 
Temple. — 2.  Principle  laid  down,  llwiker.—i.  Ad- 
vancement of  any  principk-.  Brown. — 4.  [In  gram- 
mar.] The  state  of  a  vowel  placed  lielurt:  two  con- 
sonants. 

PO.SI'TIONAL,  pi-z!sli'4i!-J'  a.  [from  iMwiiion.] 
Respecting  position.   Brown. 

PO'SITIVE,  p3/.-i4-iiv,  a.  [posiiivuj,  Latin.]— 1. 
Not  negative;  capalih-  of  being  afflriued;  real;  ali- 
sohite.  Locke.— 2.  Absolute;  particular;  direct;  not 
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implied.  Bfiron—^.  Dogmatical;  ready  to  lay  down 
notions  with  cuntidence.  Jiijinei. — 4.  Seltled  hy 
arbitrary  appoiiitmenl.  Huokcr.—S.  Ha\ing  the 
power  to  enact  any  law.  Swijc. — 6.  Certain;  as- 
sured.  Aiiinuurtli. 

PO'Sl  IXVEl.V,  p6i'/.i-tl%.|i,  ad.  [from  ;  ositive.] 
—1.  Absolutely;  by  way  of  tlirect  posilion.  Baiun. 
— 2.  Nol  iiegutivt  ly.  Bfiillcy. — 3.  Certainly;  with- 
out diil)ilat;oii.  Drijitcn.—t.  reremplorily;  in  strong 
terms.  Spriitt. 

POSl  flVENKSS,  iid/.'z4-liv-n5s,  s.  [from  positive.] 
— 1.  AcUialness;  not  mere  m  gation.  Sorru. — 2. 
Peieni|)tiniiiess;  contidt  nee.  Guwnivicnl  of  lite 
Tintfiue, 

POSli  1  VIl'Y,  p6z-/e-tiv'v4-i4,  s.  [from  positive.] 
Per.  iiiptoriness;  coi:tideiiCe.     A  low  word,   ll'atfs. 

PO'SriURE,  pd/.'^e-islivVe,  s.  [pos.uiia,  Lalin.] 
The  manner  in  which  any  tiling  is  placed.  Brant' 
Ml. 

PO  SNET,  pSi'nii.  s.  [fiom  bassinet,  Fr.]  A  little 
basin;  a  i>orringer;  a  skillet.    Hncon. 

FO'SSt,  p3s'si,  s.  [L:it.]  An  armed  pcwer.  A  h.w 
wold.  B.icuH. 

To  POSSK'aS,  po/.'zis,  v.  a.  [possessus,  Lat.] — 1.  To 
h.ive  as  un  owner;  to  be  master  of;  lo  enjoy  or  oc- 
cupy aciuaily.  Carexv. — 2.  lo  seize;  to  obtain. 
llaijU'Wil, — 3.  To  give  possession  or  coiuinand  of 
any  thing;  to  make  master  of.  Sfuiks.—4.  To  till 
with  soniethiiig  tiKed.  AMiwii. — 5.  To  have  power 
over  as  an  uiK-lean  spirit.  RutrotMiion. — 6.  io  af- 
fect by  inlestiiK  power.  SImk.tptarc . 

PObSK'SSI».>N,  p6i-zSsli'&n,  s.  [possession,  Fr.  pos- 
sessio,  Lat.]  The  slate  of  owning  orhuvingin  one's 
own  han-.ls  or  power. 

PO'bbKSSIVE,  poi-zSs'siv,  a.  [possessivus,  Latin.] 
Having  pusscssiiin.  « 

PO'SSK:>aOfiV,  p(3/.'zSs-sfir-4.  a.  [posse.ssoire,  Fr.] 
from  posiess.]    Having  possession.  Huivel. 

POSSE  S  jOUR,  i)6z-zjs's0r,  s.  [l>ossi-ssor,  I.4itil!, 
pus.esseur,  French,]  Owner;  master;  projnietor. 
S,ilinigjivet. 

PO'SSET,  pos'sit,  s.  [posca,  Lat.]  Milk  curdled  with 
wine  or  my  acid.  Stuklhi^. 

Tu  PO'SbEl',  p^s'sii,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
lurn;  to  curdle;  as  milk  « ith  aciils.    SliaUy>ture. 

POSSIBI'LITY,  pos-si-biri-t*.  s.  posslLilite^^  Fr.] 
Tile  pi.wer  ol  being  in  any  manner;  the  state  of 
being  possible   hvirn. 

PO'SSIBLE,  p6s's4-ljl,  a.  [possible,  Fr.  possibilis,  L.v 
tin.]  Having  the  power  lo  be.  or  lo  be  don  ;  not 
eoiitrar\  lo  the  nature  of  thini^-s.  Lorkt\ 

PO'SSIULY,  pds  si-bli,  a.i.  ffroin  poss:ble.]— 1.  By 
ail)  porter  really  ex  sting.  Hooka:  Milluii.—2.  Per- 
h:ips,  wiihuut  absuiiiity.    I'lfjrenu'un. 

PO.S  1',  pAsf,  s.  [posle,  Fr  nch.  —1.  .V  hasty  messen- 
ger; a  cot.rierwho  Ci/mes;.n'.'  goes  at  stated  limes. 
Ben  Jtiiii(jn.—2  Qiii.k  comsi  or  .nanner  ol'  iia- 
veiling.  Orijilen.-y.  .liluaiioi;  seat.  Barnd.—i. 
M.liicir)  station,  .iddison.—o.  Pijc, ;  cuiploymein; 
oftice.  Coilier. — 6.  A  piece  of  limber  set  erect. 
/Kw/ufl. 

Til  PdST.  post,  V.  n.  [jiosfer,  Fr.  lroi«  the  noun.] 
To  ir.ivel  v»iili  spe;d.   II 'iUh. 


PO-i'l',  pc'isr,  V.  a.— 1.    To  fix   opprobnoi.aly  on 

.  osts.  KintiChttrles.—  .  {Poster,  French.] 'lo  (ilace; 

to  stntion;  lo  fix.  AMisuii  — j.  To  ie(jistei    luetlio- 

dicall);  lo  traiiscrile  from  one  book  into  auoiher. 

Ar.'/i.i/mat.—t.  To  delay,     [post.  I..Hlin.]    S/ioks. 
PO'SIAGE,  posl'i-lje,  s.    [from  post.]    Money  i>aid 

for  convevaiice  ol  a  leller.    IJrijilen. 
PO'SruOY.  !)i^l'U4,  s.     Ijiost  and  boy.]     Courier; 

liov  that  iwh  s  p.'s  .   I'titler. 
l*OST-CMAlSl  ,  pAsl-shi/e,s.  A  carira;;e  resembling 

a  chnriol,  willioui  a  lio\.  G'ai/s  Lctlcii. 
To  PO'S  IDA  If,  pi,i'd4te,  v.  a.  [posf.  after,  Lat. 

and  date.]  Tn  dal    later  tli-.in  llie  r-  al  time. 
POSIUILI'VIAN,  p6sl-di-'A'v44n,  a.     [post  and 

diluvium,  Lalin.]  Posterior  to  the    lood.  tS'ooihi'ord. 
POSl  DILU'VTAN,   p6st<li-liV\4  An,   s.     [post   and 

diluvium,  Latin.]     One  that  lived  since  ihe  flood. 

Grew. 
PO'STER,  pAsi'dr,  s.   [from  post.]   A  coun^r;  one 

that  travels  hastily.  Shakspearc. 
POSTF.'RIOR,  povli'i-4-ir,  a.  [posterior,  Latin.^— 
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rile,  fir,  fill,  (lv,-mi,  m?t;-pine,  \>h>,~ 


Happening  after;  placed  after;  t'ollowins-  Bacon  — 
2.  BacKwaia.  Fuj>c, 
POSl'li'rtlORS,  p6s-ii''4-Arz,  s.  [posteriova,  Latin.] 

Tlif  liumi-i-  parts.  Sjiift. 
POb  IKKlO'ltl  I'Y.  pos-.i-ri-oi'i-te,  s.  [posttrioiit^, 
Kf.  fioiii  piistf-rioi- J      i  he  stated  Ix-iiig  after;  op- 
posiie  to  jiiiunt',.  r'aie. 
POSi'Ii'RIlY,  pov-tei-'i-ti,  s.  [posteritas,  f-at.]  Suc- 

tei.di;i(;j  <reni-raii<ins;  descendants.    Sinnlridi-e. 
rO'Sl'EliiV,  (.6  'i2rn,  >.  Liiosterue,  Dutch.]  A  small 

y;..tc;  a  littie  door,  i'a'rfr.j.'. 
POS  I  EXl'S  rE\CE,  pi)  i-Sg-zl'i'iSnse,  s.  [post  and 

i.\islciice.]     Future  existence.   Addisuiu 
POS  1  HA'CKNEY,  p6sr-i;4k'n4,   s.    [post  and  hack- 

iii\.]     1-Iiitd  post  horsts.  If'ntton. 
POS"i■U^'STE,   postliisie'     s.    [post    and   haste.] 

Il.;sle  hue  that  oi  a  '.uiirii.r    Hakcuill. 
PO'^l'HOUSE,   p6»i'li(>ise,    s.  [post  and   horse.     A 

horsi  stationed  iiir  the  usi  of  couriers.  Slinks. 
PO"6  I  HOUSE,  po^t'iiou-  ,  s.  [post  .lud  lious' .]   Post 
oihce;  house  wli  re  ii  iters iiretakin  and  despatched. 
Il'utis. 
PO'aTHUiMOUS,  posi'hu-mfis,  a.  [posthunius,  Lat. 
postiiunie,  Fr.]  Done,  had,  or  puliiisbed  after  one's 
death.  AUcliion. 
PO'STICK,  pos'tik,  a.  [posticus,  Lat.]    Backward. 

Broii-n 
PO':>ML,  pos'tiljS.  [postile,  Fr.  postilla,  Lat.]  Gloss; 

inarf^nial  antes. 
PO'SilL   pON'til,  1.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  gloss;  to 

illustrate  with  marginal  notes.  Bacon. 
PO.>  ll'LLEft,      o-'iii-fir,     s.     [fro  u    postil.]     One 
who    glosses  or  illustrates  with   marginal   notes. 
Broicn. 
POSll'LLION.   p3s-t?r>flii,    s.    [posiillon,  Fr]— 1. 
One  \vh'.  guides  t  •■  first  pair  of  a  set  of  six  horses 
in  a  eoatli.   Tutk'r.—'i,  Oi\e  who   guides  a  post- 
chaise.] 
POS  ILIMI'NIOUS,  post-lj-min'4-fts,    a.   [postlimi- 
nium, Lalin  ]     Done  or  contrived   subsequently. 
South. 
POS  IMA'S  lER.  p6^>ii,i/tfir,s.  [post  and  master.] 
One  who  has  charge  of  publick  conveyance  of  let- 
ttis.  Sjicctator. 
POS  IMA'STER-GENER  \L,    post'inSvt&r-j?n'?r- 
al,   s.     He   who  presides  over  the  posts  or  letter- 
ed .tiers. 
POST.MiiRI'DIAN,  p6st-me-rld'^-in,  a.  [postmeri- 

di.inus,  LiU]     Beini?  in  the  afternoon.  BacuJi. 
PO'srOKFlCE,  p6st'6f-fis,     s.     [post    and   office.] 
Ofnce  wht  re  letters  are  delivered  to  the  i)ost;  a 
poit-,10ilS  .  Swii'i. 
'To  POS  IPO'NE,  po-t-pone',  v.  a.    [postpono,  Lat.] 
—1.  ill  jmi  (.If;  to  deiay.  Dnjile.n.  R'gt)S.—2.  To 
sel    u  v:il   .    b,  low  so.u.-ihing  .  Is. .  Locke. 
PO'i  IbCKlPr,  poii'skript,  s.   [post  and  scriptiuu, 
L  I  ]     ili>  ijaragraph  .dded  to  theend  ot  a  letter. 
ddilismu 
POSIULANT,  |;6i'iiVl4nt,  s.  [posiulans,  Lat.]     A 

ciiudidate.  Chtsleijidt'. 
To  PO'STULA  IE.  p6'tslii\-late,  v.  a.  [postulo,  Lat. 
postid  r,  Fr.]      To   bej>-  or  assume  williout  proof. 
Broun- 
PO'Si'  LA  IE,  j.'Os'ts  iVlate,  s.  [postulatum,  Lat.] 
J'lsition    supposed     or    assumed    v>ithout    proof. 
Wilts. 
POS  I  ULA'IIOX,   pos-tshi-la'shin,  s.    [postula-io, 
Lt.J      I'll  •  afi  of  supposing  wiliiout  proof;  gratui- 
toKS  .issi.rutitioii.  Hilt. 
PO'S  ruLA  i Oil  V.  p6.  tshiVlk-tfir-i,  a.  [from  postn- 
l.iie]— 1.    .Xssiiii.inj;   wilhont    proof.— 2.   Assumed 
without  i»riiof.  Bi.iwn. 
J'C.Vji/L./iViU,  i,6,is:ii;i'ifim,  s.    [Latin.]  Posi- 
tion assumed  witlioiu  proof.  .UJdhon, 
PC»'SrURi:,   p3s'tsh!\re,    s.    [posture,   Fr.  positnra, 
Lat.]— 1.    Place';   silUMlion.      Hale.— 2.     VoUnu:ir) 
colkicaiion  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with  respect 
to  <'ach  other.     Suuili. — 3.  State;  disposition.    Cla- 
rendon. 
To  PO'srUKE,  pds'tshire,  v.  :i.    [from  the  noun.] 
To  put  in  any  pirticular  place  or  disposition.  Not 
use  ■ .  Gmv. 
POS  VUREMA'STER,  p3s'tsh4r-nias-tflr,s.  [posture 
8nd  iiiasier.]     One  w  ho  teaches  or  praciist:s  artifi- 
cial contortions  of  tlie  body.  Spect. 
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PO'SY,  p6'/.4,  s.  [contracted  from  poesy.] — 1.  A  motto 
on  a  ring.  Coxclc'j.  Adduion. — 2.  A  bunch  of  Howers. 
Sj/enser. 
POT,  pot,  s.  [pot,  Fr.  polte,  Islandick.] — 1.  A  vessel 
in  which  meat  is  boiled  ou  the  fire.     Drijdin. — 2. 
A  vessel    to   hold    liqinds.    Jolin. — 3.  Vessel  made 
of  earth.    Murlimcr.—i.  A    small   cup.    Prior.— 5. 
To  go   to   POT.     To  be  destroyed   or  devoured. 
V  Estrange, 
To  POT,  pot,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  pi-eservc 
seasoned  in  jiots.  Drydcn.~2.  To  enclose  in  pots  of 
earth.  Evelyn- 
PO'TABLE,  po'S  bl,  a    [potable,  French;  potabilis, 
Latin.]     Sucli  as  may  be  drank;  drinkable.    Flii^ 
lifis. 
PO  TABLENESS,  p6'ta-bl-n?s,  s.    [from  potable.] 

Drinkahleiiess. 
PO'TAGER,  p6t'ta-jfir,  s.   [from  pottage.]     A  por- 
ringer. Grew. 
POIA'RGO,  p6-f4r'g6,  s.     A  West-Indian  pickle. 

King. 
PO' TASH.  poi'd  h,  s.  Potash  \^  made  by  homing 
vegetables:  we  have  five  kinds.  1.  The  German 
potasli,  sold  under  the  name  of  pearl-ashes.  2.  The 
SpHnish,  called  barilhi,  made  by  burning  a  species 
of  kali,  a  plant.  3.  The  honie-niade  potash,  made 
from  fern.  4.  The  Swedish,  and,  5.  Russian  kinds, 
with  a  volatile  acid  matter  condnned  with  them; 
but  the  Russian  is  stronger  than  the  Swedish,  which 
is  made  of  decayed  wood  only;  the  Russian  potash 
is  greatly  preferable  to  ail  the  other  kinds.  Hill. 
IVoodtvard. 
POTATION,  p6-ti'stifin,s.  [potatio,  Lat.]  Drinking 

bout;  draught.  Shakspcare. 
POTA'l'O.  po-ii'to,   s.    [I   suppose   an  American 

word.]     An  esculent  root.  M'aller. 
POTBE'LLIED,  p6t-b6l'lld,a.  [pot  and  belly.]  Hav- 
ing a  swoln  piiunch. 
PO'l  BE'LLY,  pot'bSl-l^,  s.  [pot  and  belly.]  A  swell-  . 

ing  paunch.  Arbiithnot. 
To  POTCH,  pStsh,  V.  a.   [poeher,  Fr.]- 1.  To  thrust; 
to  push.     Shaks.—2.  [Poeher,  Fr.]      To  poach;  to 
boil  slightly.  IViseman. 
POTCOMPA'NION,  p6t'kflm-i)Sn'yfln,  s.     A  fellow 

drinker;  a  good  fellow  at  carousals. 
PO'TENCY,   p6'thi-si,     s.     [potentia,   Latin.]— I. 
Power,    influence.    Shaks.—2.  Efficacy;    strength. 
Shakspeare. 
PO  TENT,  po'tSnt,  a.    [potens,  Lat.]— 1.  Powerful; 
orcible;  strong;   efficacious.    Hooker.— 2.  Having 
great  authority  or  dominion;  as,  potent  monarchs. 
PO'TENTAIE,  p6'tSn-t4te,  s.  [potentat,  Fr.]   Mo- 
narch; prince;  sovereign.  Daniel. 
POTE'Nl  lAL,  pi-tSn'.shil,  a.  [potenciel,  Fr.  poten- 
tiwlis,  Lat.]— 1.  Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  act. 
Rale  gh,—2.   Having   the    eflect   without   tlie   ex- 
ternal   actual    property.    Shaks. — 3.    Efficacious^ 
powerful-     S/iaks. — 4.  [In  grannnar.]     Potential  is 
a  mood  denoting  tlie  possibilitj-  of  doing  any   ac- 
tion. 
'OTK'NTIALITY,  p6-t§n-shi-ai'<5.te,  s.  [from  po- 
tential.]    Pnssibiltt  ■  ;  not  actuality.  Taylor. 
POTE'ISTIALLY,  ii6-iSii'sh4i-J.  ad.   [from   poton- 
tial.]— 1.  In   power  or  possibilit);   not  in  ad  or 
positi\  eiy.  Bentleij.—2.  In  efficacy;  nut  in  actuality. 
B.iitle. 
PO'  i  EN  I  LY,  p'.'tlnt-li,  ad.  [from  potent.]   Power- 

fulh  ;  fureiMv.  Bacon, 
PO'l  ENTNESS,  po'l§nt-nJs,s.  [from  potent.]  Pow- 

erfuhii  ss;  niighf.  power. 
PO'TGUN,pdt'gi\n,  s.    A  gun  wliicU  makes  a  small 

smart  noise.  Swfi. 
POIHA'NGER,  pdi'!.ang-fir,  s.   [pot  and  hanger.] 
Hook  or  branch  on  which  the  pot  is  hungoveii  the 
fire. 
PO'THECARY,  port'c-kil-re,  s.  [from  apothecary.] 

One  wlio  compounds  and  sells  phvsick. 
PO'rHEH,pViTH'&r,  s.  [poudre,  Fr.  dust.]— 1.  Btts- 
tle;iumMlt;nutler  Guardian.— 2,  Suffocating iiloud, 
Drayton, 
To  POTHER,  pnTH'fir,  v.  a.  To  make  a  blustering 

ineti'ectual  effort.  Locke. 
PO'THERE,  pot' Jib,  s.  [jiot  and  herb.]    An  herb  fit 

fort'ie  pot.  Dnjikn. 
PO'  1  HOOK,  p<it'U66k,  s.   [pot  and  hook.]    H«oks 
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ti>  fasten  pots  or  kettles   with;  also  ill-formed  or 
scrawling  leiteib  or  characters. 
l*O'TI0N.  po'^hfln,  s.   [potion,  French;  polio,  La- 
tin.]    A  draui;Ut;   eoinmoaly   a    physical  draught 
IVufton. 
PO'TLIO.  pdi'lid,  s.  [pot  and  lid.]    The  cover  oi' a 

pot.  Derluim. 
I'OrSHE'KD,  pot-shfii-d',   s.   [pot  and    sliei-d.]     A 

fra^iuent  of  a  broken  pot.  Saiuly.s: 
PO'Tl'AGE,  pdt'tldje,   s.     [potage,    Fi-encli,   from 
pot.]     Any  thing  boilid  or  dccocied  for  food.    Ge- 
nesis- 
POTTER,  pdi'tdr,  s.  [potier,  French, from  pot.]  A 

ni.\ktr  uf  eartlien  v  ^scls.  Muvlimei: 
PO'TTERN-OHE,  p6i'tji-n-6re,   s.    Wliich    seives 

the  potters  to  gU/.c  their  earthen  vessels.  Boijte. 
PO'ri'lNG,    p^i'ting,    s.    [from    pot.]     Drinking. 

Shakspeare. 
PO'lTLE,  pSt'tl,  s.   Ihoia  pot.]     Liquid  measure 

containing  tour  pints   Ben  Jonsun.  ^ 

POrVA'LlANl,pdt.vai'\4iil.  a.  [pot  and  valiant.] 

Heated  to  cum  age  by  strong  drink. 
PClULEiVT,  p3t'ii-lSm,  a.    [potulentus,  Lat.]— 1. 

Pi-etty  much  in  drink.— 2.  Fit  to  drink. 
POUCH,  podtsh,  s.  [poche,  Fr.]— 1.  A  small  bag;  a 
pocket.    Sharp.— 2.  Applied  ludicrously   to  a  big 
belly  or  a  p:uinch. 
Tv  POUCH,  piiilsb,  v.  a.— 1.  To  pocket.    Tusser.—2. 
To  swallow.  l)erhain.—3.  To  pout;  to  hang  down 
the  lip. 
POU'CHMOUTHEO,  podtsh'm6ul'Hd,  a.    [pouch 

and  mouth.]     Blul>berliijpid.  Aiusw. 
PO'VERTY,  p6i'va.-ii.  s.    Lpauvnt^,   French.]— I. 
Indigencf;   necessitj;  want  of  riches.  Rogers.— 2. 
Meanness;  deli  c!.  Bin  on. 
POU'LDAVIS,  p6dl'da-.i^,   s.     A  sort  of  sail-cloth. 

Al.usrDurt/t. 
POULT,  polt,  s.   [poulet,  Fr.]     A  young  chicken. 

King. 
POU'L  lERER,  poi'tfir-Sr,   s.   [from  poult.]     One 
whose  trade  is  to  sell  fowls  ready  tor  the  cook. 
Harvey. 
POU'L'l  ICE,  pol'tis,  s.  [pdtiltis,  Lat.]  A  cataplasm; 

a  soft  Ui^llii') ing  application.  Suifi. 
To  POU'L  riCE,  poi'iis,  v.  :i.  [from  tue  noun.]     To 

apply  a  puuliice  or  caiaplasm. 
POU'L  1 IV E,  pol'tlv,  s.     [A  word  used  by  Te/np/e.] 

A  poultice. 
POU'L  IKY,   pol'trJ,    s.   [pouki,  Fr.]     Domestick 

(bwis.  JJrijilen. 
POUNCE,   poinse,  s.    [ponzone,  Italian.]— 1.  The 
cl.iw  or  uil  in  of  a  bird  of  prey.     Spenser. — 2.  The 
powder  ot   gum  sandaraoh,  so  called,  because  it  is 
thrown  upon  paper  ihroiigh  a  perforated  l)OX. 
i'o  POUNCE,  piunse,  v.  a.  Lpongonar^.-,  lusl.]— 1.  To 
pierce;  U)  perluratc.  liucan.—2.  t'opouror  sprinkle 
through    small  pertorations.    Beicon.-S.  'I'o  seiie 
with  the  poU'iee  or  talons. 
POU'NCEl),  poAnsd,  a.  [iroin  pounce.]     Kurnisheil 

with  claws  or  tali  iis.  '1/tonison. 
rOU'.VCEl'BOX,  poun'sii-i  oks,s. [pounce  and  box.] 

A  small  bo\  perforated.  Shak.ipeiirc. 
POUND,  pitind,  s.  [ponb,piuifc.  Sax.]— 1.  A  certain 
weight,  consisting  in  troy   weight   of  tWiUe.  in 
avoiitlupois   of   sixtien   ounces. — 2.    I  he   sum  of 
iwenly    shillings.     J'r<u/iui)i.—3.    [From    [linOun, 
.Sax.]     A  piniuld;  an  enuloaure;  a  prison  in  which 
bi-asis  aiv  eneloswl.  SitiJ'l. 
To   POUND,  p<Unid,  v.  a.  [puntan,  Saxon  ]—L  To 
beat;  to  grind  witli  a  ]iestle.  Beu:ley.—2.  To  shut 
up;  to  imprison,  as  in  a  pound.  Sjjeclatov. 
POU'NDAtiE,  p6AiHl'ldje,  s.    [from  puund.]— t.  A 
cirtain  sum  de»luctc-.l   from   a  pound.    SiiiJ'i.—2. 
Pigment  rated  by  the  weight  ol  the  comu.odily 
Clarendon, 
POU'NDEK,  pOtind'&r,  s.   [from   pound.]—!.  The 
name    of  a   heavy   large    pear.     Suip — 2.    Ai.y 
person  or  thing  denon>inate«l  from  a  certain  num- 
ber  of  pounds;   as    a   ten    (Kjunder,  a    gun   ihat 
carries  a  bullet  ot  ten  poundu  weight.  SxiiJi,—3.  a 
pestle. 
POO'PEION,  pft6'pSi&n.s.  [ponpdv  Fr]  A    uppet 

or  Utile  bab>. 
POU'PICTS,  p6oplUts,  9.    lu  cookery,  veal  steaks 
aiiU  »hces  uf  bacon.  Buiteij. 
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To  POUK,  pour,  v.  a.  [bwrw,  Welsh.]—!.  To  let 
some  liquid  out  of  a  vessel,  or  into  some  place  or 
recejdacle.  Exodus.— 2.  To  emit;  to  give  vent  to; 
to  s.'nd  torth;  to  let  out;  to  send  in  a  contiiuied 
coarse.  Duppit. 
To  POUK,  p6ir.  v.  n.— 1.  To  stream;  to  flow.— 2.  To 

rush  lumultiiously.  Pol>e, 
POU'RER,    piir'fir,   s.     [from    pour.]     One    that 

pours. 
POUSSE,    p&6s's4,   s.    The    old    word    for   pease. 

Spenser. 
POU 1 ,  p6iit,  s.— 1.  A  kind  ol   fish;  a  cod  fish.— 2.  A 

kind  of  bird.  Carexo. 
To  POU T.piit,  V.  n.  [bouter.  Fr.]— 1.  To  look  sullen 
by  thrusting  out  the  lips.  Sh(iks,—2.  To  gape;   to 
hiing  promin.nt.  IViseman. 
PO'WDER,      poi'dSr,    s.     [poudre,     French.]— 1. 
Dust;  any   body   commimued.     Exodus.— 2.  Ciun- 
powder.    Hayward.—Z.  Sweet  dust  tor  the   hair. 
Herbert. 
To  PO'WDER,  p6il'd&r,  v.  a.   [from  the  noim.]— I. 
To  reduce  to  dust;  to  comrainute;  to   pound   or 
grind  small.— 2.   [Pondrer,  Fr.]     To   spiinkli-,  rss 
with  dust.    Donne,— 3.  To  salt;    to  sprinkle  with 
salt.  Cleavelaiid. 
To  PO'WDEK,  p&iVdfir,  v.  n.  To  come  tumultuously 

and  vioUntlv.  V E.dravgc- 
PO'WDERKOX,     p6u'dar-b6ks,    s.     [powder    and 
box.]     A  bo.x  in  which  powder  for  the  hair  is  kept. 
Gun, 
PO'WDERHORN,  p6i'dfir-hdrn,    s.    [powder  and 
horn.]     A  horn  case  in  which   powder  is  kept  for 
guns. 
PO'WDERMILL,  p6A'dar-nill,  s.  [powderand  mill.] 
The  mill  in  which  the  ingr.di,  nts  for  gunpowder 
are  ground  and  min'kd.  Arhiithuot. 
PO'WDER-ROOM,  pSii  dar-iS6iii.   s.   [powder  and 
room.]  The  part  of  a  ship  in  which  the  gunpowder 
is  kept.  IValler. 
PO'WDER.CHESTS,  p6fi'(lflr-tslit^sts,  s.     Wooden 
triangular  chests  filled  with   gunpowder,  pebble- 
stones, and  such  lik„-  materials,  set  on  fire  when  a 
ship  is  boarded  b\  au  enemy. 
PO'WDERING-TUB,  poi'dftr-tng-tftb.  s.   [powder 
and   tub.]— 1.  The  vessel  ia  which  moat  is  salted- 
More.— 2.  'l"he  place  in  which  an  inCetted  leehev 
is  physicked,  to  preserve  him  trom  putrefaction. 
S/iakspeare, 
PO'WDERY,    poi'dfir-J,   a.     [poudreox,   Fr.  from 

powtler.]     Dusiy;  (Viable.  JVoodxvnvd. 
PO'WEK,  pod' fir,  s.  [puuvoir,  Fr.]— 1   Commjnid; 
authority;  dominion;  inHin-nce.    S/iak-! — 2.  lufii;- 
enee;  pr  valence   upon.  B'leon.—Z.  Ability;  force; 
reach.  Hooker.— i,  Snength;  molive;  force,  l.or-k,: 
— 5.  The  movi.ig  force  of  an  mfjine.  lyUkim.—tSi, 
Animal  strength;   natural  s.rengih.  Bacon, — 7.  F.i- 
culty  of  the  mind.  Davift  —H.  Governiiient;  right 
of  governing.  M  '.ton. — 0.  Snvt.ei;!'!;  potentate.  Ad- 
dison.— 10.  One  invisti  dwith  do:ii4i;ion.     Oavies. — 
11. Divinity.  Uavics.—li.  Husi;arinj  iiniiitiry  force. 
Knulles.—\3.  A  large  quantity;  a  great  uuiiilier. 
PO*  vVERABLE,  p6A&.-4-bl.ii.  [from  power.]  Capa- 
ble of  performin/  any  thing.  Cam. 'en 
PO'WKKFUL,  pAi'ai-fiil,  a.   [power  and  full.]— 1. 
Investetl  witli  eonimand  or  authority;   potent.— 2. 
Forci'>k-;  mighty.  Milroit.—Z.  Efl'icucioiis. 
I'O'WEKIULLY.  piiVAr.  ftl-e  ad.  [from  ptiwerfnl.] 
Poiei-.tly;   mightily;    erticaciiiusly;    forciliiy.     TU- 
I  Olson. 
PO' \V  KRFULNESS,  p6u'dr-:iil-njs,  s.  [from  power-/ 

fid]     Powei-;  eftii-ic\;  might.  Hnkiu-ui. 
PO'Wr  KLES.S.  p6?i'aV.lJs,a.  [frujn  power.]  Weak; 

impot'  !ii.  Sliak\'}<<tre. 
PfiX.  p6ks,  a.  [puce  -r.  Sax.]— 1.  Pustules,  efllores- 
vencies;  exanthema  tons  eruptions.— 2.  The  venereal 
disease.  Iflseman, 
POY,  ;.6i,  s.  [appo)0,  Spanish;  appuy,  poi';s,  Fr.]  A 

roj'  :l.iiicer's  pole. 
To  POZK,  poie,  v.  a.    To  puz/.Ie.    See  POSE  and 

APHf)SE.  Glnnviile, 
PRA'CflCABLE,  prak'l4-k4-lil,  a.  [practicihle, 
Fr.]— 1.  Performable;  feasibh  ;  capable  to  bj  piiic- 
tised  E'Estrani^v.-i.  Assailable;  fit  to  be  i'9saiK.d. 
—.^.[  Used  of  persons]  such  as  way  be  peRunded; 
such  as  may  be  wou. 
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PRA'CTICABLENESS.  piiU'tJ-ui-bl-nls  s.  [from 
pi:«cticablc.]     Possibihi.i   ui  lie  pertuniitd. 

PKA'CTICABLY,  pii;.'t^ua-bl4,  ad.  [irom  prac- 
ticable] In  such  a  luuiuier  us  may  be  perfuiiULtl. 
Rogers. 

pkHA'CJICAL.  pi-ak'ti-l^l,  a.  Lpiacticus,  Latin.] 
Reluting  to  acLion;  not  merely  speculative.  Til- 
lotsun. 

PRA'CnCAtLY,  pr4k''tJ-kil-i4,  ad.  [from  practi- 
cal.]—!. In  r>'Iation  to  aeijon. — 2.  By  practice;  in 
real  fart.  Huwtl. 

PHA'C  TIC  ALNESS,  prili't4-k4l-i,Js,  s.  Lfroin  prac- 
tical.]    The  (juality  ol'  being-  pi-ACtic;il. 

PUA'C  IICK.  prak'ih.s.  [.s:.  .7./.<.]-i.  The  habit  of 
doing  any  thiiijj. — 2.  Use;  cusioiiiaiy  use.  Tate.— 3 
D  xterity  acquired  1>\  ha(>it.  S,'iaki:—4.  A'jtnal 
perforiiiaiicc,  distinguished  from  tlieoi-y. — 5.  Me- 
thod or  art  of  doing  any  thing. — ti.  Medical  tr  at- 
iBcnt  of  jiiseases.  S/ialis. — 7.  Exercise  of  any 
profession.— 8.  Wicked  stratagem;  bad  artifice. 
Si/lncy. 

PRA'CnCK,  pr4.v'tlk,  a.  [i^pm^xq  .]— l.  RchitinR 
to  action;  not  merely  iheoreiical.  Dcnhain.—2.  S\\ ; 
artful.  Spmst:r, 

ToPKA'CTISE,  piik'lls.v.a.  [^  M>t:ix-.,-.]— i,  Todo 
habitually.  Pjalirit, — 2.  To  do;  not  merely  to  pi-o- 
I'ess:  as,  lo  practise  law  or  />/iysick.—3.  To  usi.-  in 
or>ler  to  habit  and  dexterity. 

ToPRA'CTISE,  prtw'tis,  v,  n.— 1.  To  have  a  habit  of 
actin^j  in  any  manner  formed  and  sef.leU  by  use. 
Halter.— 2.  To  triujsaet;  to  negotiate  secri.tly.  Ad' 
dis!in.—3.  To  try  artifict?;.  Granville. — 4.  'lo  use 
bad  arts  or  stratagems.  Stinks. — 5.  To  use  medical 
methods.  Tcnijile. — 6.  Toexereis    any  profession. 

PUA'CTISANT.  pr4k'tiz-iut,s,  [from  practise.]  An 
.ag  nt .     Shah<pi:a  i  e. 

PRA'C  riSER,  i)r4i%.'ti>-s&r,  s.  [from  practise.]— I. 
One  ihat  paciises  any  ihiiii-:;  ou-  that  does  anj' 
thing  habitUiUy.  ■^out;.—2.  Outj  who  prescribes 
medical  treatment.  Temple. 

PRACTITIONER,  pr4k-ti.h'fi.i-ar,  s.  [from  prae- 
tice.]- 1.  He  w  ho  is  engaged  in  the  aetiial.  exercise 
of  any  art.  Arbuthnnt.—j..  One  who  uses  any  sly  or 
dangerous  arts.  IVhit^iftc-Z.  One  who  does  any 
thing  h;il)inialU.  Suut'i. 

PRAECO'GNITA,ini:.^j:^'itkl§L.s.  [Latin.]  Things 
previously  known  in  order  lo  understand  some- 
thing eUe.  Locke. 

PRAiJMA'  ITCK,  prag-m4t'il;<,  l 

PRAGMATICAL,  prig-a^t'i^kil,  5"' 

£^(i.'.yA<»''.]  M  ddling;  liin.criineniiy  busy;  assum- 
ing business  without  iuvituiion.  Sivilr. 

rRAGMA'lTCALLY,  pra^-nit'ti-kil-J,  ad.  [from 
pragmatical.]     M.ddliiig!\<  imp>.'riin~ntl\. 

PRAfiMA'lTCALNESS,  'jii-Si  -mAi'lk-kiUuh,  .. 
[from  praginutical.]  The  quality  of  intermeddling 
witliout  right  or  call. 

PRAISE,  prA/.L,  s.  [piijs,  D.itch.]- 1,  Renown;eoin- 
mendatiun;  faino;  honour;  celebrity.  Drijdcn. — 2. 
Glori!ic.ition;  tribute  of  tiialitude;  laud.  MiUviu—3. 
Gnuud  or  reason  of  praise.  Dryilen, 

Tu  PRAISE,  prize,  v.  a.  [prijsen,  Dutch  ]—l.  To 
commend;  to  applaud;  lo  celebrate.  Mikoii.—2.  To 


glorify  in  worshil).  Fsnlins. 
UAl'SEFUL,  luazc'fA!.  a.  [ 


PUAl'SEFUL,  luazc'ffi!,  a.  [praise  and  full.]  Laud- 
able; L'ommendabl. .    Cluijiman. 

PHAIS'ER,  pri'/.fir,  s.  [from  praise.]  One  who 
praisei;  an  appl;iu'.Ier;  a  eonimcnder.  Sidiity. 

PRAISEWO'R  1  UY,  prize'w&r-THj,  a.  [praise  arid 
worthy  ]  Commendable;  des.  rving  praise,  lieu 
Junsun. 

PRAME,  pr^ine,  s.     A  flat  bottomed  boat> 

a'«  PRANCE,  pil.se.v.  n.[indnken,  Dutch.]— 1.  To 
spring  and  Imund  in  high  mettle.  liVol:tun-—2.  'i'o 
ride  Hullantly  and  ostentatiously.  Adilisim.—i.  lo 
move  in  a  warlike  or  showy  manner.  Sivift. 

To  PKANIv,  prAiik,  v.  a.  [prouKen,'Duich.]  To 
decorate;  to  dress  or  adjust  to  ostc^italion.  S/Knaer. 
MiUon. 

PRANK,  prAnk.  «.  A  frolick;  a  wild  flight;  a  luili- 
crous  trick;  u  «  icked  act.  Ruleiglt. 

PRA'SON,  pri'sn,  ..  [.p^Tv.]-  A  leek;  also  a  sea 
weed  as  green  as  a  leek.  Bailey. 

To  PRATE,  prite,  T.  n.   [praten,  Dutch.]    To  talk 
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carelessly  and  without  weight;  to  chatter;  to  tattk'/ 

Cleiiveland. 
PRATE,  p»ite.  s.   [from   the  verb.]     Tattle,  slight 

talh;  uiiiueaniug  loquacity.  Den/tain. 
PRA'TER,  pri'-fir,  s.  [Ironi  prate.]  Auidle  Wlker; 

a  chirtteix-'r.  Snuilvenu 
PRATIN(SLY,  pri'tlug-li,  ad.  [from  prate.]  With 

tittle  tattle;  with  lo<|uaeity. 
PRA'TIQUE.  pr4t';Wk,  s.    [Kr.  prattica,  Ital.]     A 

license  for  the  master  of  a  ship  to  trafflck  in  the 

pia'is  of  Italy,  upon  a  cerlifieate  that  the  plate 

from  whence  he  came  is  not  annoyed  with  any  in- 
fectious disease.  Bailey. 
To  PRATTLE,  prSi'il,   v.  n.     To  talk  lightly;  to 

chatter;  to  be  trivi.illy  h)quaciotis.  Lockr, 
PRA'rTLE,pr4i'tl,8.  [from  the  verb.]  Empty  talk; 

trifling  loquacity.  Shoktpeare. 
PRA'Tl'LER,  pri/iftr,  s.  [from  prattle.]  A  trifling 

talker;  a  chatter  r-  llerhert. 
P^^A'VITY,  prS;v'4-l4,  s.  [pravitas,  Lat.]  CoiTuption: 

badness;  malignity.  South. 
PRAWN,  pr;iwn,  s.  A  small  cru$t:M:eous  fish  like  a 

shrimp,  but  larger.  .Slink  penre 
To  PRAY,  pra.  v.  n.  [prier.  Fr.  mregare,  Ital.] — I.  To 

make  petition  to  heaven.  S/inks-    Tuyhr.-'-'i.  To 

ent!-eat;  to  ask  suUmissiwly.  Dnidfii—i.  I  PRAY, 

is  a  slightly  Ceremonious  form   of  intro<luciug  a 

question.  Luntlcy. 
To  PRAY,  pra,  v.  a.— 1.  To  supplicate;  to  implore; 

to  address  witli  petitions.    Milfoil.— 2.  lo  ask  for  as 

a  supplicant.  Ayliffn.—i.  To  entreat  in  ceremony 

or  form.  Bun  Junton. 
PRA'YER,  pri'fir,  s.  [priere,  Fr.]— 1.  Petition   to 

lieaven.   Taylor. — 2.  Entreaty;  submissive   imp<ir- 

tunity.  SliliingJIect. 
PRA'YERBOOK.    pri'4r-b5ok,    s,      [prayer    and 

book.]     Bo  k  of  publick   or    private  devotions. 

S/iakspeare. 
PRE,  pr^,  [p  Si,  Lat.]     A  particle  which  marks  prio-  . 

rityoft,imi:  or  rank. 
To  PREACH,  pritsh,  v.  n.   [priei\ic<i.  Lat.  preschcr, 

Fr.]     To  pronounce  a  publick  discourse  upon  sa- 
cred subjects.     Dcray  ofi'icty.    ' 
To  PREACH,  pritsh.v.  ;■.—!.  To  procl^ii«  or  publish 

in  religious  orations.    Ai:ts.—2.  To  inculcate  pub- 

lickl);  to  teach  with  qumestness.  Onjdiiit. 
PREACH,  pritsh,  s.  [presehe,  Fr-]     A  discourse;  a 

religious  oration.  HooI.er. 
PREA'CHER,    prJtsb'ftr,    s.     [prejc'ienr,  French; 

from    preach  ]—l.  One   who   discourses   piiblickly 

upon  religious  subjects.  CrajJifiiv.-^2.  One  who  ii;- 

culcates  any  tliisig  with'eamestness  and  vehemence. 

SiviJ'r. 
PREA'CHMENT,  pritsh'niSnt.s.  [fimra  preach.]  A 

sermon  mentioned  in  contempt.  VE.ttran^e. 
PREA'MBLE,  pr4'4m-bl,   s.    [preamlmie,  French.] 

Something  previous;  introduction;   preface-    Cla- 
rendon. 
PREA'MBUL/ 
PREA'MUULOUS,  _ 

[from  pi-eanible.]     Pr  >-ious.   Vnt  in  use.     Broit'ii. 
PREAPPREHE'NSION,      pii-ap-pr^-hjn'shfin,     s. 

[pre  and  apprehend.]     An  opinion  formed  before 

examination.  Bruxvn. 
PREASE,  priz.', ,  s.     Press;  crowd.  S/iemer. 
PREA'JiING,  pr^'/lng,  part.  a.  Crowding   Spenwr. 
PRE'BEND.  prJi/S'id,  s.    [j.ra-benda,  low  L.it.]— I. 

A  stipend  gi-aiited  in  cathedral  churches.  Stvtji.— 

2.  Soineiinies,  but  iiuproiH-rly,  a  stipendiary  of  a 

catliedr.il;  a  pivbeudary.  Bacon. 
PRE'BENDARY,    prJb'4n-ilJi-4,  s.  [pra;bendariui. 

Lat.]     A  stipendiary  of  a  cathedial.  Spenser. 
PRECA'RIOUS,  pij-iii'ii-ds,  a.  [precarius,  Latin.] 

Dep.  mlent;   uncertain,  because  depending  on,  the 

will  of  anot:  er;  held  by  courtesy. 
PRECA'RIOUSLY.  pr4-ki'i-4-fts-l4,  ad.   [from  pre- 

cniious.]     Uncertainly;    by   depenilencc;    depen- 

deiilly. 
PRECA'RIOUSNESS,    priki'ri  4s-n4s,    s.     [ft»m 

precarious.]  Uncertainty;  de.  endeiice  on  others. 
PRECAU'  I  ION.    piA-  .iw'shftii,     s.      [precaution, 

Fr.]     Preservative   cauliou;   preventive  measures. 

Addison. 
To  PRKCAU'TION,  pr4-kaxfslidn,  v.  a.   [precau- 

tioner,  Fr.j     To  w  arn  beforehand.  Locfxi 
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^HECEDA'NEOUS,    piJs-i-^i'ni-a<,  a.    Previous; 

aiiti'Cttleiit.  Hale. 
Tu  FUKCE'DE,   preside',  v.  a.   ^piacedo,  Latin.] 

—1.  'I'o  go  bet'iii'i'    ill   order  oi'  time.     IJryilen. — 

2.  'I'u   gu  brfore  iicu .rding  lu  the  ailjustmcnc  of 

ruiik. 
PKKCK'DENCE,  pri-s4'ilSiise,    7 
i'KKCi'/DEXCY,  ini-siMfeii.si,   y' 

[IVoiii  piifcedo,  Lilt.] — 1.  'I'lie  act  or  state  of  goinc; 

bi-tore;     prioritj. — 2.     SomtthiuK    going;    b.toro; 

Miinetliiiig  past.    S/inks. — 3.  Adjustment   of  pUce. 

}lali:.—4.  Tlie  foreinu.i  place  iu  tereinoiiy.  Diyileii. 

— .S.  Sll[KM  KllitJ  .   Lvcic 
PKE'CEDEN'r,  pr4-.4'it?iit,  a.  [pretedcnt,  French; 

piiecid.  IIS,  Latin.]     Former;  going  Ik for^.  'S/iaAm'. 

PllK.'CEDENT,  pi  Ss's4-d?iu,  s.  Any  thing  tbat  is  a 
lulv-  or  example  to  future  timis;  any  thing  doiie 
b.  fore  of  the  same  kind.  S/iafcr-  Graiivilk: 

FRECEDE'N  TLY,  pr4's4'djnl-li,  ad.  [liom  prece- 
dent, iid.j.]     Bclorehaud. 

PRECE'N'l'OR,  pii-sJu'ifir,  s.  [prsecenlor,  Latin; 
|)rec<.nteur,  Freiicli.]  He  Uiat  leads  the  choir. 
Hamnioii'l. 

PUE'CKPT,  prJ'^lpt,  s.  [piajceptum.  Lat.]  A  rule 
aiitboritiitixelv  givni;  a  mandate.  Vrydcn- 

PRE'CEPTIAL.  pii,-sep'sl»4l,  a.  Consisting  of 
precepis.     Si,ak.yj'ciire. 

PHECE'PTIVE,  pi4-sjp'lf\,  a.  [pra?ci  ptivus.  L:i- 
tin.]     Containing  precepts;  giving  precepts.  VEs- 

PRECE'PTOR,  prJ-sJp't&i,s.  [pi-*ceptor,  Lat.]    A 

teacher;  a  tuur.  Blachiio,  t. 
PHECE'Pl'ORY,  pris§p'i&i--J,  s.  Lfroiu  preceptor.] 

A  si.nilnary  of  instruction.  U'eevn: 
PRECE'SSION,  pri-^Jsli'dii,  s.    [priccessus,  Latin.] 

The  act  of  going  before. 
PB  E'CINC  r,  pri'stngkt,  s.  [pra?ciuctus,  Lat.]    Out- 
ward limit;  buundav).  Huokti: 
PKECIO'SIIY,  |ir4-.hA-6i'i-i4,  s.    [from   prttiosus, 

Lat.]— 1.  Value;  preciousness.— 2.  Any  thing  of  high 

price.  More. 
PRECIOUS,  prJsh'ds,  a.   [precieax,  French;  pretio- 

sus,  Latin.]—!.  Valuable;   being  of    great   worth. 

./irfr/woii.— 2.  Costly;  of    great  price:  as  a  precious 

siuue.  Mrlroti. 
PRE'CIOUSLY,    pr?sh'6s-l4,   ad.    [from   pivcious] 

Valuable;  to  a  great  jirice. 
PRE'CIOUSNESS,  pr?sli'fts-nls,  a.  [from  precious.] 

V.iluubleness;  worth;  (nice.   Ullkinn. 
PRE'CIPICE,  i)r2s'si-:ls,  s.    [pia-cipitium,  Lat.]  A 

hiaillong  steep;  a  fall  perpenilicolur.  Snuiiyit. 
PRE(  I'PITANCE,  prMl.'pi-iJnse,   \ 
PJiEfl'PITANCY,  pri-sip'p4-i4ii-s4,   3*" 

[from   precipitant.]     Rash  haste;  headlong  hurry. 

Milton. 
VRECI'PITANT,  pri-slp'pi-iint.  a.    [priecipitaiis, 

Lat.]— 1.  Falling  or  rushinp'  headlong.   l'/iilifis.—2. 

}la>t\ ;  urged  with   \iolent  haste,   /'o/ac.— 3.  Rashly 

hurri'id-  Kiii^  Cltiii  U:i. 
PRECi'i'M  ANILY,    pri-sIp'pilJnt-l4,   ad.     [frtim 

UP  cipitant.]     In  headlong  haste;  in  u  tmiiuliuous 

liuirv. 
iu  PiiECI'PlTATE,  pri-slp'|>4-t4te,    v.   a.    [pre- 

eipito,  Lat.]—!.    i  o    tiirow    headlongi     IVilkina.— 

2.     To    hasten     unexpiciedly.     Ilnrvnj.—i.   'J'o 

hurry  blindly  or  rashly.  Bncon.—*.  To  throw  to  the 

b<iitum.     A  term  of  ciiyniistry  opposed  \.\)!tttltllmc. 

Tu  PiiKCI'PITATE.  piv-sip'pJ-tile,  v.  n.— 1.  To 
fall  headlong.  S/iaks.—i.  To  fall  to  die  bottom  us  a 
sediiiii  lit.  bu<  on.— 3-  1  o  hasten  without  Jusl  prepa- 
rut  ion.  Buiun.  ' 

1?«ECI'P1TA'I  E,  pri-lp'pi-tile,  a.  [hum  tlie 
verb]— 1.  Steeply  /ailing.  /Jn/c'^'/i.- 2.  Hiadlotig; 
hasty,  rashly  liasiy.   £7o/cjirfoi/.—j.  Hasty;  \ioKiit. 

paiECI'PITAl'E.   piA-slp'pCtile,   %.     A    e«irr<.sive 

mediciue  made  bj   pieii|Mmtiiig  niereury.     U'lte- 

man. 
PRECrPITATELY,  pr{-slp'p4-irite-l*,   ud.    [from 

preclpit.ite.]— 1.  Htadloiig:  ateepl)  down.— 2.  H«». 

tily;  iu  blind  hurry,  /'o/w. 
PpECl'PIlATlON,    i>i4-sl|>-|>i.ta'»h(iu,    s.    [Jronj 

precipitate.]—!.   I'he   act  of  throwing  headloirg. 
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Shaks, — 2,  Violi.-nt  motion  downward.  Wornhvatd--^ 

3.    1  umultuoiis  hurry;   blind   haste.   M^ood. — 4-  III 

chyinistry,   subsidenc) ;    contrary   to   subliniatiulb 

ll'uudivarU. 
PRECl'HITOU'S,    pre-sii/pA-tfls,      a.      [pro-cipitis, 

Latin.]— I.    H<adloiig;    steip.     Kiup    Clinritii.—I. 

Hasty;  sudden.     Dio.in.  Ijvclyn. — 3.  Rasli;  beady. 

J)iyiJrn. 
PRIlCI'SE,  pri-lse',  a.   [pi-4ecisus.  Lat.]— 1.  Exact; 

strict;  nici;  hasiiig  strict  and  determinate  limita- 
tions. Hoakur.—i.  tornial;  finical.  AM'mon. 
PRF.CrSELY,pre.  l>.'li,ad.  [from  precise.]-!.  Ev- 
actly;  nicely;  accurately.   Vneton.—'i.  With  super- 
stitious furiiiaiit>;  with  too  much  scrupulosity. 
PRECl'SENESS,  pri-slsc-'o^s,    s.     [from     precise.] 

E\actness;  rigid  nicety-  It'alls. 
PRECrsiAN,   pri-siih"'i-an,  s.    [from    precise.]—!. 

Cue  who  limits  or  restrains.  S'/i(iks.~2.  One  who  is 

superstitiously  ri«:oions.   li'ults. 
PRECI'SION.  pii-si/r/ftn,  s.  [precision,  Fr.]  Evact 

limitation;  nicety.  Pope. 
PRECI'blVK,  pri-si -Iv,  a.  [from  prtcisus,  Lat.]  E.\- 

actly  limitintr-   fValls. 
To  PRECLU'DE,pri-Ulide'.  v.  a.   [pra^chido,  Lat.] 

To   shut    out  or  liindtr    by    some    anticipation. 

B(  nth'ti. 
PRECO'CIOUS,  p;4-ki'shas,  a.  [piacocis,  Lat.  pre- 

coce,  Fr.|     Ripe  before  the  time.  Brown. 
PRECO'CITV.  pr4-lsd/.4-,4,   s.   [from   pitcocions.] 

Ripen>  ss  lief'ore  the  lime.  Ho-.rtl. 
rwPRECO'GnATE,  pr4-k3d',jA-t4ie,  v.  t.    [pra;- 

cogito,  Lat.]     To  cunsiilir orscheii.e  beforehand. 
PRECOGNI'lION,   pr4-koy-nish'fin,  s.    [pr*  and 

cognilio.  Lat.]     Previous  knowledge;  antecedent 

examination. 
PRECONCET  r,  pri-kdn-iJte'.s.  [piw.  and  conceit.} 

An  0|iinion  previously  formed.  Hmkc; 
To  PRECONCKI'VE,  pr^k6ii-sive',  v.  a.   [pra;  anil 

conceive.]     To  fofiii    all   opinion    beloreliand;  to 

imagine  btfoiehaiul.  Sui.th. 
PRKCO.NCE'P  I  ICN,    pii-U3,i-iJp'shaT.,     s.     [pra 

and  conception.]  Opii  ion  previously  formed.  Hake^ 

will. 
PRECO'N TRACT,   pr4-U6n'trakt,    s.     A  contract 

|)revious  to  another.  Sltakspe'  re. 
Tu  PRECO'NTRACr,    pri  \on-trakt'.  v.    a.    To 

contract  or  bai'gain  bi  forehand.  Ayliffe. 
PRECU'RSE.  pre-Ufirse',  s.  [from  pnecurro,I.atin.] 

Forerun  iiiiig.  S/iakspetirr. 
PRECU'HSOR.  pr4-kAl^6r,  s.  [prsetursor,  Latin,) 

Foreroii;*T;  luirbuiger.  Pupe. 
PREDA'CEOUS,  pr4->!i'slifis,  a.  [from  prseda,  Ut.] 

Living  by  prev.  Heihnm. 
PRE'DAL,  pi  i'd.ll,  a.  ,Ti-om  prada,  Lat.]     Rubbing; 

praciiiing  |)l(indei.  A<j.  Boyle. 
PRE'D.VTOR\,    piSil'daifir-f,    n.      [pr.^  datorius, 

Lai  in.  J—!.    Plundering;    practising    ra|iini-,     Bn- 

coll.— 2.   Hungry;   prejiiig;    rapacious;   ravenous. 

Baivn. 
PHEDECEA'SEP,   pr^d^siist'.    a.    [piic  and  de- 

ceasud.]     Dead  belb'-e.  Shaktpeare. 
PRKHECE'SSOR,  pi Jd-i-sJ,'srtr,  s.    [pre.le«sseur, 

Fr.]— 1.  One  that  wa>  in  i,ny  slate  or  place  before 

another.    Prior.— 2.  Aiic.  stor. 
PREDE.S  TINA'RIAN,  pri.dis-ii.nA'i^an,  s.  [fi-oin 

predestinate.]    One  that  holds  the  doctiine  of  pre- 

destiiiaiioii.  Decay  of  Piety. 
7(;PREDE'.STL\ATE,  pi4-cl?  '  fci.Ale,  v.  .1.    [piv- 

desiiiicr,  I'r.]     Tu  appoint  '.eforeliand  b)  irreversc- 

ble  decree,  .fhakfpeaie. 
To  PREDE'SI'INAJ  E.  piJ-dJs'ti-.ite.  v.  n.    To 

hold  predesriimtii-'ii.     In  ludicrous  language.  Dry- 

lien. 
PKEOESllVATIOX.  pi4d*st  -ni'shan,  s.  [pre-   . 

desfiuaiioii,     Kr  ]     Fatal     decive;    priordii.atioii;    * 

tix.tl  di  siinv.  Jfu'eiti^. 
PREDESll.V.V'TOR,  prislls'-.i-Li-tflr,  s.  One  that 

holds  predestinutioii,  or  the  prevdlene-;  of  pre-»jla- 

blished  necessity.  CotvlrU. 
To    PREDE'SIINl-;   prf-<lls'tin,  v.  a.    [ptte  and 

destiii.-.]     To  deeive  U  forehand. 
PREOKIF.RMlNA'-noN,pr4-ili.l?r-mi-iji'shin,». 

fprodelerDiiiialiun,  Fr.J     IJett-ruiitiatiou  made  be- 
tircliaiid.  Hammond. 
Ta  PREDEl  E'R.MINE,  prisli-tii'min,  v.  a-    [pt« 
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and  detei-mine.]    To  doom  or  confine  by  previous 
decree;  to  judge  or  settle  principles.  Hate. 

PH^:'UIAL.'  pr4'di-al.  or  pr4'.j4-ai.  a.  [pitedium, 
L:it.]     Consisiing' of  farms.     AyHJfe. 

PREDICABI'LIl  Y,  pr^d^-ka-bil'4-tt,  s.  [from  the 
logical  ttrni  pritlicable.]  I  he  capacity  of  being 
attributed  to  a  subject.  Reid. 

PRK'DICABLE.  prjd'di-ka-bl,  a.  [predicable,  Fr. 
prwdicabilis,  Lai.]  Sucli  as  may  lie  affirmed  of 
soiiietliingf. 

PRE'DICABLF,,piJd'd4-ka-bl,s.  [pra-dicabile,  Lat.] 
A  lotjiial  term,  denoting  one  of  the  five  things 
which  call  b;'  aftirnvd  of  any  thing.  IVnlts. 

PUE'DICAMEN'r,pr4-dlk'k3-ni2nt,s.[predicament, 
Fr.  praedieameiitum,  Lat.]— 1.  A  class  or  arrange- 
ment of  bangs  or  substames  ranked  according  to 
their  natures:  called  also  categorema  or  category. 
Digby. — 2.  Class  or  kind  described  by  anydefinitii'r; 
marks.  ShnksJ>€are. 

PREDICAMF.'NTAL.  pr4-dfk4  mln'tHI,  a.  [from 
pretlicament.]  Relating  to  predicaments. 

PRE'DICANT,  prJd'di-kant,  s.  [praiiicans,  Latin.] 
One  that  affirms  any  thing. 

To  PRE'DICAl'E,  prjd'di-kite,*  v.  a.  [praedico, 
Latin.]  To  aflirm  any  thing  of  another  thing. 
Locke. 

To  PRE'DIC  A  TE,  pr?d'di-kife,  v.  n.  To  affirm  or 
spi-ak.  Hale. 

PRE'DICATE,  prid'dj-kite,  s.  [praidicatum,  Lat.] 
That  which  is  affiriued  of  the  subject:  as,  man  is 
rational. 

PREDICA'TION,  prjd  i-ki'shfin,  s.  [predicatio, 
Lat.  from  predicate.]  Affiniiation  concerning  any 
tiling.  Locke. 

To  PREDI'CT,  pre-dikt'.  v.  a.  [predictus,  Lat.]  To 
foretell;  to  foreshow.  Gov.  i^f  ihe  Tongue. 

PREDI'CTION,  prJ-dik'shflii.  s.  [i>rwdictio,  Latin-] 
Prophecy,  declaration  of  something  future. 
Su>itli. 

PREDI'CTOR,  prJ.dik'tfir,  s.  [from  predict.]  Fore- 
teller. Sn-ift. 

PREDIGE'STION,  pri-d4-j5s'csliOn,  s.  [pra  and 
dijfistinn.]     Digestion  too  soon  per  ornieil.  Bacon. 

PREDlLE'C'lION,  prJd-i-lJk'shfin,  s.  [from  pra; 
and  dileclio,  Lat.]  Prefei-ence  of  attachment; 
prior  engagement  of  the  affictions.  Roberson. 

Tv  PREDISPO'SE,  pri-dis-poze',  v.  a-  [pr*  and 
dispose.]  To  adapt  previously  to  any  secret  pur- 
jTOse.  South. 

PREDISPOSI'TION,  priilis-po-zlsb'fin.  s.  [prse 
and  disposition.]  Previous  adaptation  toany  certain 
purpose.  U'isen.un. 

PREDO'MINANCE,  pr^-d6ni'mi-njnse,  ^ 

PREDO'MINANCY,  pri-d6m'nii-n4n-sA.  5  ' 

[prae  and  domino,  Lat.]     Prevalence;  superiority; 
ascendency;  superiour  influence.  Brozi'n- 

PREDO'MINANT,  pr4-ddni'mi-u4nt,  a  [predomi- 
nant. Fr.]  Prevalence;  supreme  in  influence;  as- 
cendant. Sltnkifienre. 

roPREDO'MlNATE,prJ-(13iii'mJ-nate,  v.  n.  [pre- 
domiuer,  Fr.]  To  prevail;  to  be  ascendant;  to  be 
supreme  in  influence.  Nc7vto7i. 

PREDOMIN A'TION,  pri-dom-J-ni's!ifin,  s.  [from 
predominate.]  Superiour  influence.  fK  Blown. 

T'  PRE'ELECT,  pri-4-lJkt',  v.  a.  [pre  and  elect.] 
To  choose  by  pr -vious  decree. 

FRE'EMINENCE.  prJ-Sm'raJ-nlnse,  s.  [pre-emi- 
nence, Fr.]— 1.  Sujieriority  of  excellence.  Addison. 
—2.  Precedence;  priority  of  place.  Hooker,—^.  Su- 
periority of  power  or  influence.  Broivn. 

l^RE'EMINENT,  pre-Jm'm4-ii?ni,  a.  [pre-emi- 
nent, French.]  Excellent  above  others.  Milton. 
Spratt. 

PRE'EMPTION,  pr4-?m'shfln,  s.  [proeemptio, 
Latin.]  The  rijrht  of  purchasing  before  another. 
CarcTv. 

To  PREEN,  prine,  v.  a.  [priinen,  Dutch.]  To  trim 
the  feathers  of  bii-ds,  to  enable  them  to  glide  moie 
easilv  throiitrli  the  air.  Batlcij. 

To  PREENGA'GE,  prWn-gidje',  y.  a.  [prse  and 
engage.]  To  engage  by  precedent  ties  or  contracts. 
Rngem. 

PREENGA'GEMENT,  pri-Jn-gidje'ment,  s.  [from 
preengage.]    Precedent  obligation,  Boyle. 
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To  FREEST A'BLISIL  prils-taii-llsh,  v.  a.  [pra" 
ane  establisli.]     To  settle  beforehand. 

PRKESTA'BLlSHMENl,  pr4-Js-i3b'11sh-niJnt,  s. 
[from  pi-eestatlish.]     Settli-ment  beforehand. 

To  PREEXl'ST,  pr^  ?gz.-lst',  v.  a.  [pi-se  and  existo, 
Lat.]     To  exist  beCorcluind.  Urydcn. 

PREEXI'STENCE,  pri-?p7.-h'i.§nse,  s.  [preexist- 
ence,rr.]  Existence  beforehand;  existence  of  the 
soul  before  it-,  union  w  i  li  the  body.  Addison- 

PREEXl'STENT,  prWgz-i/lJnt.  a.  [pre«iistenr, 
Fr.]  Existent  beforehand;  preceding  in  existence- 
Pope. 

PRE'FACK,  prSffas,  s.  [pivface,  Fr.]  Something 
spoken  introductory  to  the  main  design;  introduc- 
tion; something  proeniial.  Peachnm- 

To  PRE'FACE,piM'f as,  v.n.  [pra;fari,Lat.]  To  say 
something  introductory.  Spectator. 

To  PRE'FACE,  prll'fas,  v.  a.— 1.  To  introduce  by 
something  procmial.  Sout/wru.—2.  To  face;  to 
cover.  CU-aveland- 

PRE'FACF.R,  prJt'ias  6r,  s.  [from  preface.]  The 
writer  of  a  jneface.  Dryden. 

PRE'FATORY,  p.lrf4-tfir-4,a.  [from  preface.]  In- 
troductory. Di  uden. 

PRE'FECl ,  i>riTlkt.  s.  rpra;fectus,  Lat.]  Gover- 
nour;  commander.  Bai  J'nisnn. 

PREFE'CTURE.  J)rtfek'lv^re.  s.  [prefecture,  Fr. 
prief'Ctura,  Latin.]  Cuiiuiiand;  office  of  Govern- 
ment. 

To  PREFE'R,  prj-f&r',  v.  a.  [prefei-er,  Fr.  prafero, 
Lat.] — 1.  To  regard  inori  than  another.  Romans. — 
2.  To  advance;  to  exalt;  to  raise.  Pope.—i.  To 
offer  solennily;  to  propose  jiublickly;  to  exhibit. 
Daniel.  Sm.'ys. 

PRE'FERABLE,  pi?P:?r-^-bl.  a.  [preferable,  Fr. 
from  prefer.]  Eligible  b(  fore  something  else. 
Lorke. 

PRE'FERABLEXESS  pi-JPffi-a-bl-n?s,  a.  [from 
prefi  rable.]     The  state  of  being  preferable. 

PRE'FERABLY.  prJf  f?r  4-bl4,  ad.  [from  prefer- 
able.] In  prefeit  nee;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
fer one  thing  to  anothrr.  Dennis. 

PRE'FEREKCE,  prgf'f^r-^nse.  s.  [prtference,  Fr. 
froni  prefer.]  The  act  of  pvt  fen-ing;  estimation  of 
one  thing  above  another;  election  of  one  rather 
than  another.  Spratt. 

PREI'ERMENT,  pri-fSi'mlnt.  s.  [from  prefer.]— 1. 
Advancement  to  a  high  r  station.  S/iakt.—Z.  A 
place  of  honour  or  profit.  L' Estrange.— 3.  Prefer- 
ence; act  of  preferring.  Broivn 

PREFE'REU,  pr4-t1/rfir,  s.  [from  prefer.]  One 
who  pr  ft  rs. 

To  PREFI'GURATE,  pr4-f?g'yfi-rite,  v.  n.  [pr* 
and  figiMo  Lat.]  To  show  by  an  antecedent  re- 
]>re5entation. 

PREFIGURA'TION,  prJ-flg-yi-ri'shfin,  s.  [from 
pri  figurate.]     Anti^cedent  representation.    Nuriis: 

To  PREFl'GURE.  pi-^flg')  i"ire,  v.  a.  [pia;  and 
figuro,  L:u.]  I'D  exhibit  by  antecedent  represen- 
tation. Hammond. 

To  PREFI'NE,  prJtIiie',  v.  a.  [praeiinio,  Lat.]  T» 
limit  beltjrehand.  Knolles. 

To  FREFl'X,  pr4  flks'.  v.  a.  [prafigo,  Lat.]— 1.  Te 
appoint  beforehand.  Sandys.— 2.  To  settle;  to  ei- 
talilisli.  Hile. 

PREFI'X,  pr^  fiks',  s.  [praefixum,  Lat.]  Some  pai^ 
tide  put  before  a  word,  to  vai-y  its  signification. 
Clarke.  Br -urn. 

PREFI'XION.  prJ-f]l  'shin,  s.  [prsefixion,  Fr.  from 
prefix.]     'Jhe  act  of  prefixing. 

To  PREFO'RM,pr4-f6rm',  v.a.  [prae  and  form.]  T» 
form  belbrthand-  SItaktpeare. 

PRE'GNANCY.  prJg'i.an-sfe.  t.  [from  pregnant*]— 
I.  The  stiite  ot  being  with  young.  Ray.— 2.  fev~ 
ti'ity;  fruiti'uln  ss;  inventive  jiowcr;  aciiteness. 
SxJjfl. 

PRE'GXANT,  prig'i'ant,  a.  [pregnans,  Latin.]-^!. 
Teeming;  breeding.  Prior,— 2.  Fruitful;  fertile;  im- 
jiregnating.  Dryden.— 5.  Full  of  consiouence. 
/Koorfiuorrf.— 4.  Evident;  plain;  clear;  full.  Shnks.— 
S.  Easy  to  produce  any  thing.  S/iaks.—6.  Free; 
kind.  Sliaks/jeare. 

PRE'GNAXTLY,  prjg'r4nt-l4,  adv.— 1.  FruitJuHy.— 
2. Fully;  plainly;  oltmrly.  South. 
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VHEGfSTA'TION,   pii-^'ds  ta'slifiii,   s.   [pnc  and 

p:ii$la.  Lai  j      Tlif  act  <if  laiuj.g  bi-:bri  Hiiullut'. 
Tv   I'lll-yjUOGE,  i)i4-.)ft-,lj.',  V.   a.    [|)r.J4if;ti-,   Kr.] 

1  o  dct<  riiiiiie  any  (imsuoii  bolijit-liaiici;  gcjieiiillj 

111  voikIi-iiiii  hrtiiiL-liaml.  Si:-/'}. 
/■-.  PKK.IU'J>1(;ATK,  ia(J-jiV.lc:-l.iu>,v.a.  [inif  aii.l 

jmlieu,  Lat.]     'Jo  <li.lt  iiiiiin-  luliiiLliMiul   lo  disa.  - 

vantage.  Smiily.i. 
PRKJU'DlCAIii,    |.i^-,iu'il^-liAu',     a.     [fioni    (lu 

virl).]— 1.  Fo.MiKil    liy    i^iejiiitici-;    luinii-d     btloie 

eNaiiiiiialiiin.  Halls,— Z,  I'lvjialnjiil;    ]>reiHis»'!>>Ld. 

fKEJUDlCA'riON,  l)r4-ii"l-di^-k:Vihfln,  s.  [li-om 
pi-ejudicate.]     Tlii'  ae(  •,!'  iiidf;iii);  Uloit-liand. 

I'REMUDICE,  pr^ti'.iii-ill.,s.[|)ic.|ii(liiiiini,  l,al.]— !• 
Prepi>s<ie!isiiiii',  jmlgiiii'nt  liii'iiii'd  iRluiHiaial  »itli- 
out  <:\aminaiiun.  ClniYnduu.—i.  Miseliit;!';  dctri» 
nitiit;  liiiit;  injiiiy.    Biivvn- 

To  l'REJL'Drc'K,i)i-^d'ji!i-di<,  v.  a.  [ti-oin  ilie  noun.] 
— 1.  To  invjidssess  willi  uia.'\aniiia'd  opinions;  to 
fill  with  jiit-jiiditts.  l'iiiii:—i.  To  obiliucl  oi- 
injure  by  pnjudices  piviiously  i-aist<l.  IVhitgiJ'te.— 
3.  To  iiijiiic;  (o  hurl;  tu  diniini^li;  to  impair. 
Prim: 

PREJUDl'CIAL,  piJd-j^-dhh'ai,  a.  [prejudiiiable, 
Freuth.] — 1.  Obstvuclive  by  means  of  opposite 
prepossessions.— 2.  Conimry;  opposite.  HuoUi-— 
3.'  Mischievous;  liurliul;  injuiiuus;  detrimental. 
Atterhunj. 

PRKJUDl'CIALNESS,  pr&d-jft-dlsh'4l-n?s,  s.  [from 
prejudicial.]  The  state  of  bein^  prijudiciul;  inis- 
ohievousness. 

PRE'LACY,  prJi'li-sA,  s.  [from  prelate.]—!.  The 
dig^iity  or  post  of  a  prelate  or  ectlesiastitk  of  the 
highest  tnler.  Ayliffe. — 2.  Episcopacy;  the  order  of 
bishops.  Drijtlert.—3.  Bisho]>s.   Hvuker. 

PRE'LATE,  prSl'lit,  s.  [pielat,  Fr.  pi-a-latus,  Lat.] 
An  eccles'.aitick  of  the  highest  orJer  and  dignity. 
Shaksptarr, 

PRE'LATICAL,  prMJtti-kai,  a.  [from  palate.] 
Rel;iting  tp  prelates  or  prt  lacy. 

PHELA'TION,  pr4-l4'shaii,  s.  [prailatus,  Lat.]  Pie- 
lerence;  setting  ot  one  ;il  o»e  the  other.  Hale- 

PRE'LATURE,  prSl'ia-tftre,  ? 

PRE'LATURESHIP,  prjl'l4-ttre-sl.ip.   j^* 
[pnelaiura,  Latin.]     I'lie  state  or  dignity  of  a  pre- 
late. 

PRELE'CTION,  pvi.lJk'shfin.s.  [pra^leclio,  Latin.] 
Riading;  hcture.  Halt: 

PHELIBA'TION,  pre-li-l.iMifiii,  s.  [f'Pm  pr«libo, 
Lat.]  Taste  befoitJiand;  eflu!<iun  pi-evious  lo  last- 
ing. More. 

PRELIiMlNARY,  pii-lfm'i-na-ri,  a.  [preUminaire, 
Fr.]     Previous;  introductory;  proeniiat.  Dryitcii. 

PRF.LI'MliVARY,  pr4-lln.'i-ii4i6,  s.  Soiiutlnns 
previous;  prepa'ralory  nieasiires.  Poj-c. 

IMIE'LUUE,  prJl'ude,  s.  [pra;liidiuni,  Latin.]—!. 
Some  short  tlight  of  niu-.iciv  playi  d  beion-  a  full 
concert. — 2.  Something  i  ii.ductor);  somelhing 
that  only  shews  what  is  lo  :ir.l.,\v.  AtldUmi. 

Tu  PRELU'DE,  prSl'Adc,  v,  a.  [prrluder,  Fr.  pni- 
ludo,  Lat.]  To  serve  as  an  introiluciiuii;  lo  be  pi'c- 
vious  to.   liryilen. 

PRELU'DIOUS,  pril/i'jias,  a.  [from  prelude.] 
Previous;  inirotluctorv.  CIcuveluiul. 

l'RELV'IJtUyt,\nkWiXhiim,i.  [Laiin.]  Pixlude. 
Dryilni. 

PRELU'SIVE,  piMi'slv,  a.  [from  pirlude.]  Pre- 
vious; inircKtuctoiy;  proeniial.  Tlioinsoii. 

PUEMATU'RE.  pri-iul-i6ie',a.  fprarmaturus,  La- 
tin.] Ripe  too  9U4IM;  funned  before  llie  time;  tpu 
early;  too  soon  said,  or  done;  too  hasty.  IlamiuunU. 

PHE.MATU'RELY,  pr*  n.d-tftie'li^,  a.  [from  j.re- 
iiiaiure.]  T'oo  early;  too  soon;  wiih  loo  hasty  ripe- 
ness. 

PHE.MATtT'RRNESS,  pi4-nia-t/lie'uSl,> 

i'REMAlU'RITY.  pi  i-mS-i  u'.  4-iA,         5  '' 
£fi-oin  premature.]   'loo  gix-ut  liasie;  uiisetitutiabtc 
earliiifsf:. 

To  PREME'DITATE,  pri-ni?d'4-titc,  v.  a.  [i.rir- 
meditor,  Lat.]  Tu  contrive  or  form  beforehand;  tu 
conceive  beforehand.  Dr'j'ltii' 

To  I»REMR'DITA'1E,  pri-itiid'-i-l^ie,  v,  ii.     To 
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have  foriiicil  in  the  mind  by  prtvious  meililatioli, 

to  think  btliireband.  HuuU'r. 
PHK.Mf.OlTA  HON,  pii.iii^d-4-I.Vshfin,  s.     [pia;- 

meiUialio,  Lalin.J    Aci  ui  luedilatiiig  liefureliaiid. 

M'ir. 
Tv  IMIF.M  I'VKir,  pr^mJi'll,  v.  a.    [pia'mereor,  La- 
tin.]    To  uesirie  beloie.  K.ii^CAu-  Ut. 
PUE'iMlCF.Li,  prSii.'Is-sj/.,  s.    [primita;,  Latin,  pre- 

mice,'..  Fr.]    I'ust  fri  its.   hrijiku. 
J^/i'i.'il.'/£:y,',  priuie'jir,  a.    [French.]    First;  chief. 

Cn»ii:i:ii. 
Tu  PUK.Ml'SE,  pij-nilit'.  v.  a.    [pra;niissus,  Latin.] 

—  I.    To  explain   previously;  to   lay  down  piemi- 

s-  s.  Bun,tt.—i.   lo  send  before  the  tiiin.  Sfia/a. 
PRE'M1SF:S,  prSni'is-si/.,  s.    [pra-nissa,  Latin.]— 1. 

Propositions  antecedently   supposed    or    proved. 

tlouker.—2.  In  law  language,  bouses  or  lands. 
PRE'MlSS,prlm'is,  s.    [pia;mi»sum,  Lat.]   Antecci 

dent  jnoposilio'-.  Hulls. 
PKE'MIUM,    pr4'nii-6m,   s.       [prKinium,    Latin.] 

Something  given  to  invite  a  loan  or  a  bargain.  Ad- 

dijoii, 
Tu  PREiMO'NlSH,  pi^moi.'nish,  v.  a.    [pvaimoneo, 

I.at.J    '1  0  warn  or  admonish  beforehand. 
PREMO'MSHAIENT,  pri-mdii'nlsh-m&nt,  s.  [from 

premonish.]   Previous  admonition.    IVulthn. 
PREMO'MTION,  pri-mo-ni^h'iin,  s.    [from    pre- 

nionisli.]    Previous   notice;  previous    inlelligeiice. 

Clitipntan. 
PKE.MO'NITORY,  pi4-in6n'ii4itir-J,  s.    [from  pi« 

anil  inoiieo,  Lat.]  Previously  advising. 
To  PREMO'NS  1  RATE,  pie-moii'stiite,  v.  a.  [pne 

and  inoiistio,  Lat.J  To  s)io«  befuix-hand. 
PPEMUXrUE,  pr^n-'mii-ni-ii,   s.     [Latin.]— 1.  A 

writ  in  the  conimoi.  Iav\,  whereby  a  penally  is  iii- 

currible,  as  infringing  some  staliite.   hrumlialU—Z, 

The  penalty   so  incurred.- 3.  A  ditiieulty ;  a  dis- 
tress. 
PREMUNI'TION,  pi  J-mi  nlsh'fin,  s.     [from  pra:- 

miinio.  L.it.]    An  aiitici|>aiion  oi'objecliou. 
To  PRENO'MINATE,  pr4-n3m'nii-il4ie,  v. a.   [pr« 

and  niunino,  Lat.)   Toforenanie.  Shkyj-curc. 
PRF;i\0.M1NA' J  ION,  pii-nom-niA-niMdn,  s.  [prae 

and  noiiiiim,  Laiiu.]  The  pri\iKge  of  being  namul 

liist.  Bro7i/i, 
PllENO'TlON,  pii-no'si  fin,  s.  [prenolion, Fi-ench.] 

FoiV-knowleilgi ;  prescience. 
PRE'N  FICF:,  pr^n'iis,  s.     [from  apprentice]     One 

bound   to  a  iiia'>tei-,  in  order   lo  insiruciiun  iu   u 

trade.  SlwUsptnre. 
PHE'NIICESHIP,  pr?u'ils-ship,s.  [from  prentice.] 

Tile  servitude  of  an  ajiluentice.  PoJh: 
PREXUNCIA'  1  ION,  pri-nfin-slii-i'slifiii,  s.    [pi-a;. 

nuiitio,  Lat.]  1  he  ael  ol  telling  before. 
PRKO'tCLPANCY,  pri-6k'Ui-j.an-si, .«.  [from  pre- 

oceiipaie.j  The  act  of  taking  poaJes^ion  before  au- 

oiber. 
Tu  PKKOCCUPATE,  prJ-5k'kii-pAte.v.  a.  [pi-eoe- 

cujier,  Fr.]— 1.    To  aniiiii-ate.— 2.   'lo  prei>osses>; 

tu  till  with  prejudices.   I'.'.itun. 
PREOCCtPA'  i  ION,  ,  re.3k-ki!l-p4'»hfii ,  s.  [pivoc- 

ciip.ili.i,  Fr.]— t.  Aniic  p.iiion.— <.  Pieposses^iun.— 

3.    Anlicipaiioii  of  oljei  tioii.    Scwi:. 
Tu  PREO'CCUPy,  pii-Ak'ki-pl.v.  a.  'lo  prepossess; 

to  occupy  by  anticipaiion  ur  prejudice;    lu   seize 

bcfiire  anollii  r.  Arbuthuut. 
To  PRED'MINA  IE.  pri  3iii'mi-iiAle,  v.   a.    [piw 

and  ominor,  Latin.]      lu  pi-ognoslicatr;  to  gatlier 

train  omens  any  luiure  event,    lirutin, 
PRE'OPINION,  pri-A-i>]n'>iiii,  s.    [piuu  and  opiiiie, 

Lat.]  Opinion  antecedently  loriUiU;  pivposscssiuii. 

Druuih 
To  PRE'ORDAIN   pii-4.-<'4m ',  v.  a.    [pi-je  and  or- 

daiii.]  Tuiirilain  iRl'oivh^MH.    Haiuiitvlid. 
PUECRinNANCF.,  pr4-Ai'dt-nilnse,   s.    [pia:  aiul 

ui>linance.]       Antecedent    decitc;    fust    decree. 

Sluik  fk-nre- 
PRfc:OUl)lNA'ilON,   pi*-3iHii.iii'shan,  s.     [from 

premtlain.]     Tiie  act  ol'  preindainiii);. 
PREPARA-'IION-,  pifpli-i'shftn,  s.    [pn-paraili). 

Lat.]— 1.   The  act  of  preparing  or  previously  litiiir.; 

any   thing  to  any   pui    ose.     H'ukt.—i.   Pruious 

niensures.   Burhet.—i.   Cen  iiioi  ious  iniruductiuii. 

l>l_fHks.—i.  The  act  ol'  making  or  lilting  Ly  a  i»^u- 
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l«r  proress.  Arbutlmot.—o.  Any  thing  made  by 
processor  operation.  Srozvn.—6.  Acuonipiishinent; 
i|unlilicali<i!).  Shakspunie. 

PRKl'A'RrVriVE,  pri-pAi-'ri-tlv,  a.  [preparaiiC, 
Fi-.]  ilaviiiR  tlic  power  of  pr<"pariug,  qualifying,  or 
f:'tiii)r.   South. 

PKErA'ttAllVE,  pre-;>ar'ri-liv,  s.  [preparatiC, 
Freneli.]— 1.  'I'liat  which  ha»  the  power  of  pri  par- 
ing or  previously  fitting.  Decay  of  Fitiy.~2. 
TJiat  wliich   is  done  in  order  to  ioiaething  else. 

PUKHA'RAIIVELY,  pii-pa/rj-liv-l^,  ad.  [fit)m 
proparaiive.]  Previouslv;  by  way  of  preparatiou. 
ifwe. 

PHEPA'RATORY,  pri-pJr'rA-ifir-i,  a;  [prepara- 
toire,  Fr.]— 1.  Antecedently  necessaiy.  TiUotson. 
— 2.  IiHroductory;  previous;  antecedent,  liaie. 

To  PHliPA'RE,  pr4-p4re  ,  V.  a.  [prsparo,  Latin.] 
—1.  To  (it  for  any  thing;  to  adjust  to  any  use;  to 
make  ready  lor  any  purpose.  BUickmore.—-:^'  To 
qualify  for  any  i)urpose.  Addlsuu.—3.  To  make 
ready  :  -•  brehand.  Milton,— 4.  To  form;  to  make. 
Psal'/iit—S.  To  make  by  regular  process;  as,  /it 
I)repareil  a  medicine. 

To  PJtEPA'RF^  prepare',  v.  n.— 1.  To  take  pre- 
vious measures.  Peac/iam.~2.  To  make  every 
tiiinj!;  ready;  to  put  things  in  order.  Shaks.—^.  To 
make  one's  self  rea  y;  to  put  himself  in  a  state  of 
expectation. 

PREPA'RE,  prJ-pire',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Prepara- 
tion; nrevious  measures.    S'lnkspcnre. 

PREPA'REDLY,pri-pa're<l-le.ad.  [from  prei>ared.] 
By  proper  pricedent  measures.  Shdkspeare. 

-jjA'r^lJ-nes,   s.     [from  pre- 

he's  in  a 


PREPA'REDNESS,  pi4- 


I'lMJ-njs,  s. 
pare.]  St;ite  or  act  of  being  prepared: 
preparedness  fur  his  fit;  al  exit. 

PRHPA'  ER,  pri-pa'.ar.  s.  [from  prepare.]—!. 
One  tliat  i«re[>ares;  one  tliat  previously  tits.  IVot- 
ton.—2.  That  which  fits  for  any  thing.  Mortimei: 

PUEPE'NSE.pr4-p§nse',    ^ 

PREPE'NSED,  prj-p?nst',5    ' 

[praepensiis,  Latin.]     Forethought;   preconceived; 
contrived  beforehand;  as.  m.-ilice  prepense. 

To  PKEPO'NDER,  prJ-poi/dJr,  v.  a.  [from  prepon- 
derate.]   To  outweiivh.  IVotton. 

PREPO'N'DER  ANCE,  pi4-pon'dJr-lnse,  > 

PREPO'XDERAXCY,  pri-pon'd?r-2u-si,3  * 

[from  pivponderate.]  T.  e  act  of  outweighinR;  su- 
periority of  weight.   Loch: 

To  PHKPO'NDERA  VE,  pri-pon'der-ite,  v.  a.  [pre- 
pondero,  Latin.]—!.  To  outweigh;  to  overpower 
by  w-iifht.  Glanvillc.—2.  To  overpower  by  strong 
influence. 

To  PHEPO'NDERATE,  pri-pSu'dfir-ite,  v.  n.— 1. 
Toexcetd  in  weight.  Btn'ley—2.  io  exceed  by 
iiiflui  nceor  power  analojious  to  weight.  Lorhe. 

PREPON'DERA'  1  ION, pr4-pon-der-a'shlin, s.  [from 
pppondtrate.]  ''"he-  act  or  state  of  outweighing 
anv  thiiio.   SVatts.  _        ,  ^ 

To  PRiiPO'SJC.  iu^-po7.i-',  v.  a.  [preposer,  French.] 
To  p\it  ;iefore. 

PREPOSI' nON,  pvSp-po-z  <ih'Sn,  s.  [i)reposition, 
Fr.  pneposilio,  Latin.]  In  grammar,  a  particle  go- 
verning  a  case.  Clarke. 

PREPO'Sl  FOR,  pri-poz'zii-Ar,  s.  [prsepositor,  La- 
tin.] A  scholar  appointed  dv  the  master  to  over- 
look file  rest. 

T.I  PIIF.POSSE'SS,  pre-p3z-/.Js',  v-  a.  [prte  and 
l>ossess.]  To  fill  with  an  opmion  unexamined;  to 
pre)  ndice.  H'itrnian. 

PRKPOSijR'SSION,  pri-p3z-z6sh'fin,  s.  [from  pre- 
possess.]—!. Preoccupation;  first  possession.  Ham- 
— i.  Prejudice;  pvecoliceived  opinion.  Sou  /;. 

PEEPCiTEHOUS.  prJ-piJi'tSr-fls.  a.  [pr.el)osterus, 
Lati.i.l— !.  Hivi;^  that  first  which  ought  to  be 
last;  wrong;  absurd;  perverted.  r)enhani.—2.  Ap- 
plied to  persons:  foolish,  :lhsul^l.    S/inh^'Jcare, 

PR  HPO'STEROUSLY.  pri-i)0,t&r -vis-li,  ad.  [from 
preposterous.]  In  a  wi-ong  situation;  absurdly. 
Bentley.  ^ 

PREPO'STEROUSXESS.  prip5s'tjr-fis-n5s,  s. 
[from  iM-eposierous.]  Alisurdity;  wrong  oiiler  or 
method. 

PRE'POTENCY,  pri-po'tJn-sJ»  s.  [praipotentia,  La- 
tin.] Superiour  power;  predominance.    Broivn. 
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PREPU'CE.  pr^-p6se',  s.  [pj-Seputium,  Latin.]  That 
which  covers  the  plans;  foreskin.    Wiseman. 

To  PRE'REQUIRE,  pri-ri-kwlre',  v.  a.  [prse  and 
ivquire.]   To  demand  previously.  Hammond. 

PRERE'quiSlTE,  pri-r?k'kwJz-it,  a.  [prte  and 
requisite.]  Something  previously  necessary.  Hale. 

PRERO'GATIVE,  pri-rdt'ii^-tiv,  s.  [prarogativa, 
low  Latin.]  An  exclusive  or  peculiar  privilege. 
Sidney.  Knolles. 

PRERO'GATIVED,  pr4-r3g'ga-tlvd,  a.  [from  prs- 
rogative.]  Having  an  exclusive  privilege;  having 
prerogative.  S/irLvpeare. 

PRESA'GE,  pri^i'vidj. ,  s.  [presage,  French,  praesa- 
giuin,  Latin.]  Pi-oguusticiv;  pivscnsion  of  futurity. 
Adiliion, 

To  PRESA'GE,  pr?s-sidje',v,  n.  [presager,  French; 
pi-.esagiD,  Lat.] — 1.  'I'o  forebode;  to  foreltnow;  to 
to  foretel;  to  jn-ophesy.  Milton.— 2,  To  foretoken; 
to  foreshow.  Sluikspeare. 

PRESA'GEMENT,  prJ-sAilje'mlnt,  s.  [from  pn- 
sage.]— 1.  Foreboidement;  ptesension,  IVotton. — 
»2.   Foretoken.  Brown. 

PRE'SBYTEH,  prj-^'bd-tflr,  s.  [^-^.o-guTtp©.]— l.  A 
priest.  Hooker.— 2.  A  presbyt-  rian.    Butler. 

PRE:iBY  lE'RIAiV,  prgz-bi-l^'ri-^n,  a.  [-?£»«.- 
Tip^..]  Consisting  of  elilers;  a  term  fur  a  modern 
form  of  (  cclesiastieal  government.  King  Charles. 

PRESBYTE'RIAN,prg/..b4-i4'ri-an,  s.  [from  pres- 
bytir.]  An  abettor  of  presbytery  or  calvinistical 
discipline.  Sic/ft. 

PRE'SBYTERY,  prJz'bS-tJr-i,  s.  [from  presbyter.] 
Body  of  elders,  whether  priests  or  laymen.  Cleave- 
land. 

PliE'SCIENCE,  pri'sh4-?nse,  s.  [prescience,  Fr.] 
Foreknowledge;  knowledge  of  future  things.  South, 

PRE'SCIENT,  in-J'sh4-^nt,  a.  [prsesciens,  Latin.] 
Foreknowing;  prophetick.  Bacon. 

PRE'SCIOUS,  pri'shj  fis,  a.  [prascius,  Latui.J  Hav- 
ing foreknowledge.  Drydetu 

To  PRESCI'Nl),  pr4-sin(i',  V.  a.  [pi-aescindo,  Latin.]. 
To  cut  off;  to  abstrait.  Norris. 

PRESCl'NDEN  r,  prJ-sind'int,  a.  [praescindens, 
Lnt.]  Abstracting.  C/ieyne. 

To  PRESCRI'BE,  pr^-skribe'.v.  a.  [praescribo,  La- 
tin.]-!. To  set  down  aHtlioritatively;  to  ortler; 
to  direct.  Hooker.— 2.  To  direct  medicallj.  Swift. 

To  PRESCRI'BHy,  prJ-skrlbe',  v.  n  — 1.  To  influ- 
ence by  long  custom.  Brown. — 2.  'I'o  influence  ar- 
bitrarily. Locke.— i.  IPrrscrire,  French.]  'I'o  form 
a  custom  which  has  the  torce  of  law.  Arbuthnot. — 
4.  To  write  medical  directions  and  forms  of  medi- 
cine. Pope. 

PRESCRIPT,  piiskrlpt,  a.  [pv«3criptus,  Latin.] 
Diri  cted;  accurately  laid  down  in  a  precept-- 
H»oker. 

PRE'SCRIPT,  prj'skript,  s.  [praescriptum,  Latin.] 
Direction;  prec.pt;  model  presciiijed.  Milton. 

PRESCRI'PTION,  pri-skrip's;  in,  s.  [piKscriptio, 
Lat.]— i.  Rules  produced  and  authorized  by  long 
custom;  custom  continued  till  it  has  the  force  of 
law     South,— 2.  Mrdical  receipt.   Temple. 

PRE'SEANCE,i)rtsi'4)!se,  s.  [pltseance,  Fr.]  Prii> 
rity  of  p':iCe  in  sitting.    Carew. 

PRE'SENCE,  prl/'z§iise,  s.  [presence.  French; 
piaisentia.  Lat.]— 1.  State  of  being  pi-csent;  con- 
trary to  abs.iice.  Shaks. — 2  Approach  face  to  face 
to  a  great  ptrson:ige.  Daniel  —3.  State  of  being 
in  rlie  viiw  of  a  superiour.  Milton.— i.  A  number 
assembled  betbre  a  great  prson.  Shaks.— 5.  Poit; 
air;  mi.-n;  deineaniiuv.  Co'tier.—6.  Room  in  which 
-a  prince  shows  himsi  If  to  his  court.  Spemer.-T. 
Reaiiinfss  at  )ieed;  quickness  at  expedients.  IVa!- 
ler.-S,  "lb"'  person  of  a  superiour.  Milt-  n.— <J.  In 
presence;  where  another,  commonly  a  superiour, 
is,  as  in  the  king's  presence;  in  the  place  where  the 
king  'S.  *  .      ,  ,        . 

PRESENCE-CHAMBER,  pv^z'/ens^tshim-bflr,  7  , 

PRESENCE-ROOM,  pr?z'/.Jns-r^Sm,  5  * 

[priseuce  and    chamber,  or  room.]    The  room  in 
which  a  great  nerson  rect  ives  company.    Addison. 

PRESK'NSION.  pr4-sSn'shfln,  s.  [prsesensio,  Lat.] 
P  rci  i>tiun  I*  forehand.   Broxvn. 

PRE'SEN T.  prJz'/Jnt,  a.  [present,  FrencM;  prse- 
srns,  Latin.'— 1.  Not  absent;  being  face  to  face;" 
being  at  hand.  Taylor.— 2.  Not   past;  nfft  future. 
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i'iHot\—9.  Hendy  at  liaml;  qukk  in  omei-gencies. 
VEstran^c — 4.  Favourably  attentive;  not  ne- 
glectful; propitious.  Ben  Jonson.—S.  Untorgottcn; 
not  neRlefiod.  IV,ilt.t.—f>.  Not  abstracted;  not  ab- 
siTit  ut  niiiul;  attentive. 

7'AcPIlE'SKN'r,  prSz/xSnt.  An  elliptical  txpressi- 
oii  fov  (he present  finie;  tin:  time  now  exisiinuf.  Rmvt. 

-4(PRE'SENT,  prSz'/int,  i.  i  present,  French.]  At 
the  present  time;  now.  Adtluotu 

PRE'SEN  1,  prS/.'z§m,  s.  [present,  French.]—).  A 
fCit't;  a  iloniitire;  something  ceremoniously  (^iveii. 
S/iaki. — 2.  A  htter  or  maudiite  exhibited.  Shuks. 

To  PRE'SENT,  in-h-i.hu.',  v.  a.  [i>r,esento,  low 
Jjit.] — 1.  Toplaiein  the  presence  of  a  sajK^riour. 
Mit(.tm.—2,  '!'»  exhibit  to  view  or  notice.  Shnk.i,— 
3.  To  otter;  to  make  obvions,  as,  the  shore  present- 
ed a  rous;h  surge.  Milton.— 4.  lo give  Cornially  and 
o-reiiioniously.  Prior. — 5.  To  put  into  the  hands 
of  another.  Dri/rk/i. — 6.  To  favour  will)  cifts. 
linjileu- — 7.  To  prefer  to  ecclesiastical  lienelices. 
Alterbiirij,—Z.  'I'o  offer  openly.  Hmiward.'^^.  To 
introduco  by  something  exhibited  to  the  view  or 
notice.  Sj/cnser.— 10.  Toliy  bi-fore  a  court  of  ju- 
dicature as  an  object  of  inquiry.  SToiJl.—il.  To 
point  a  missile  wi  ai>on  before  it  is  discimtxcd. 

PKESE'NTABLE.  pr4-zlni'a-bl,a.  [from  present.] 
What  may  be  pres:  nttd.  Atjiiffe 

PRESENl'A'NEOUS,  prJz/.&u-ti'nJ-fts.  a.  [pra-- 
S'-ntaiitus,  Latin.]  Ready;  quick;  immediate. 
Harvey. 

PRESEN  TA"  ION,  prfz-zSnti'shfln,  s.  [presenta- 
tioM,    Fr.]— 1.  The  act  ot  presenting.    Hooker.— 2. 

>  The  act  of  offering  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice.  Hale.-S.  Exhibition.  Drydrn. 

PRE'SENTATIVE,  j)r4.zJn'ta-t]v,  a.  [from  pre- 
sent-] Such  as  that  presentations  may  be  made  of 
it.    S/ielmrm. 

PRESEN  !  E'E,  pr?z-zJn-lW',  s.  [from  present^-, 
Fivr.cli.]  One  presented  to  a  Ijenefice.  Aul'ijft. 

PRESE'NTER,  pr^zju'tftr,  s.  [from  j.reseut.]  On,e 
that  presents.     VEnrnnge. 

PRESE'N'IIAL,  pr^z^n'shli!,  a.  Lfrom  present.] 
Supposing  actual  presence.  Norrh. 

PRESENTXA'LITY,  pri-zdn-sh^Al'i-lJ,  s.  [from 
presenlial.]  State  of  being  present.  .Sotilli. 

To  PRESE'NTIAIE,  pr4-/,?n'sh4.ate,  v.  a.  [from 
present.]  'I'o  make  pn  sent.    Gmv, 

PRESENTl'FICK.  prJ/.-zfn-tif'fik,  a.  [piKsens  and 
facio,  Latin.]  Jlakmg  present. 

PRESEN  ri'FICKLY.  prjz-zjn-tii'f Ik-li,  ad.  [from 
present ifick.]  In  such  a  manner  as  to  maUe  pre- 
sent. More. 

PUE'SENTIMENT,  pr4's5n-t^.niint,  s.  [French.] 
Previous  ideu.  Biitler'.t  Aiialii^ii. 

PRE'SENTLY.  prJz'/.5nt-l4,  ad.'  fiVom  present.]—!. 
At  present;  at  this  lime:  now.  Sidney.— 2.  Imme- 
diately; soon  alter.  South. 

PRESE'N  I'M ENT.pri-zJni'mf  lit.  s.  [from  present.] 
— 1.  The  act  of  pnsenting.  .S'/kM?.— 2.  Any  thir.^- 
prescnirtl  or  exhibited;  ivpresentatioii.  Milton. — 
3.  Inlaw,  fjre.veiunietit  i.s  a  mere  denunciation  of 
the  jurors  themselves,  or  some  oiher  oHicer,  as 
justice,  constable,  searcher,  surveyors,  and  without 
any  information,  of  an  offence  inquirable  in  the 
conrt  to  which  it  is  prrsenteil.  Cuwel, 

I'RE'SENTNESS  prS/.'zfent-nis,  s.  [from  present.] 
Presence  of  mind;  quickness  at  emergencies. 
CUtrcndmi. 

PRESERVATION.  pr?i-7.5i-vi'shfin,  s.  [from  pre- 
serve.]  The  act  of  preserving;  c;ne  to  pif»erve. 
D„vie.t. 

PRESE'RVATIVE,  pri-zjr'va-tiv,  s.  [presenatif, 
Fr.]  That  which  has  the  power  ol'  pivserving; 
«om  'thing  preventive.  Hooker. 

To  PRESF.R'VE.  pri./irv'.  v.  a,  [priservo.  low 
l*t.]— 1.  'J'o  save;  to  defend  from  destruction  or 
any  evil;  to  keep.  2  Tim.  iv.  18.— 2.  To  season 
fruits  and  other  vegetables  with  sugar,  and  in  other 
proper  pickles. 

PRESE'RVE.  pri-7.Jrv',  s.  [fi-om  the  verb,]  Fruit 
preserved  whole  in  sugar.     Mortimer, 

PRESE'KVER.  pri-7.Jrv'ar,s.  [from  pr<  serve.]-!. 
One  who  preserves;  one  who  keeps  frtim  ruin  or 
niisch'ief.  Addison.— 2.  He  who  ninkes  pirservcs  of 
fruit. 
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To  PRE'SIDK.  prj-slde',  v.  n.  [front  piaesidco,  I.at. 
pn  sider,  Fr.]  To  be  set  over;  to  have  authority 
over.   Dn/den. 

I'HE'SinENCY,  pr?/.'ziHlJn-sJ,  s.  [presidence,  Fr. 
from  president.]  Siiperint'  ndence.  Roy. 

PRE'SIDENT,  prS /.'zi-dJnt,  «.  [pi-a:sidens,  Latin.] 
— I.  One  |>lacetl  with  authority  over  others;  one  at 
ththead  ofotlurt.  IVutt.i.-^.  (lovernonr;  prefect. 
Brereu'oud.-i.  A  ttitelarj   power.     I^nller. 

PRE'SIDENTSHIP,  piaz'7.t''-d?nt-5hip.  s.  [from 
pii-sidi  nl.]  The  ollU-e  and  place  of  prosidtnl. 
Hooker. 

PRE'SXDIAL,  prJ-sld'ji-ai,  a.  [prasidium,  Latin.] 
Relating  to  a  ;;arrisoii. 

To  PRESS,  prjs,  v.  a.  [presser,  Freneb.]— 1.  To 
squeeze;  to  crush.  Milton — 2.  To  dislr.ss;  to 
crush  with  calamities.  .S/wks.—^.  To  constrain;  to 
comp'  I;  to  urge  by  necessity.  Honker.~A.  'I'o  drive 
by  violence.  Sliaks. — 5.  To  aft'ect  strongly.  Attx 
xviii.  5. — fi.  To  enforce;  to'inculeatt^uitb  argument 
or  importunity.  Fclton. — 7.  To  ui-,e;  loliear  strong- 
ly on.  Boyle, — n,  I'o  om|>rcss;  to  bug,  as  em 
bracing.  S7niih.—9.  To  act  upon  with  weight. 
Drytleii. — 10.  To  make  earnest.  Bncon  —11.  To 
force  into  railitarv  service.     Shakspenre. 

To  PRESS,  prSs,  v,  n.— 1.  To  act  with  compulsive 
violence;  to  urge;  to  distress.  Tilloisort. — 2.  Togo 
fiawaitl  with  violence  to  any  object.  Knolles. — 3. 
To  make  in\asioir,  to  encroach.  P  {k. — 4.  To 
crowd;  to  throng.  Mark  iii.  10.-5.  To  come  un- 
seasonably or  im;.«!tnnately.— 6.  To  urge  with  ve- 
hemence and  imjiortunity.  Bnron.—T-  'I'o  act  up- 
on or  inti'ience.  Jdilison. — 8. 'i'o  PRESS  r(//o.'i.  'I'o 
invade;  to  push  against.    Pope. 

PRESS,  prfes,  s.  [pressoir,  •  r.  from  the  verb.]— n 
The  instiiimtiil  C-y  which  any  thing  is  crushed  or 
squeezed;  as  awme-pivss,  in  which  the  juice  is,  by 
squ.ezing  the  grapes,  prPised  out.  Wi^yjii  ii.  16.— 
2.  The  instiniment  by  whicli  books  r.iv  printtd 
SUaks.—3^  Crowd;  tumult;  throng.  Hooker.— 4.  A 
kind  ofwootlep  case  or  frame  for  clothes  aii^l  other 
uses.  Shaks.—S.  A  cnrvimission  to  force  men  to 
militaiT.service.     Raleigh, 

PRE'S.bBED,  pils'hgd.  s.  [press  and  bed.]  Bed  so 
formed  as  to  he  shut  up  in  a  ease. 

PRE'SSER,  prJs'sflr.  s.  [from  press.]  One  that 
presses  or  works  at  a  press.     Siv/ft, 

PRE'SSGANG,  prSs^ang,  s.  [j)itss  and  g.ing.]  A 
cr.  w  that  strolls  abuit  the  streets  to  liirce  men  in- 
to i:avHl  service. 

PRE'SSINGLY,  prJs'slng-li,  ad.  [from  pressing.] 
Wilh  fone;  closel). 

PRE'SSINGNESS, 'pr?s-s1ng'nJs,  s.  [from  press- 
ing.] Ur'.;encv,  pressuri- of  diHiciiltv  or  necessity. 

PllK'SSlON,  piesh'ttn,  s.  [from  press.]  'llie  act  of 
pressing.     Neivtvn. 

PRE'SSITANT,  prSs'si-taiit,a.  Gravit  I'ing;  heavy, 
More. 

I'RE'SSMAN,  prJs'mJii,  s.  [press  and  man.]— 1. 
One  who  fore -s  aiioiher  into  <  '.ce;  one  who  for- 
ces away.  C!inl)tn(ni.—2,  One  who  m.>Ues  the  im- 
invssion  of  jjiint  by  the  press;  distinct  from  the 
compositor  who  ranges  the  types. 

PRE'SS.MONEY,  prji'mftn-i,  s.  [press-and  monej.^ 
Money  giv.n  to  a  soldi-  r  when  he  is  taken  or 
forced  into  the  service.    Gay. 

PRE'SSURE,  prJsh'shAre.  s.  [from  press.]- 1.  Tie 
act  of  pre  sing  ir  crushinir. — 2.  The  slate  of  being 
pnsseu  or  crushed. — 3.  Force  actir.g  against  any 
thing;  gravii  ition;  weiirht  acting  or  resisting. 
Nm-ton.—4.  Viol  -nee  inflicted;  oppression.  Baron. 
5,  Aniiciion;  grievance;  distress.  AUerl>tiry.—6. 
Impression;  stamp:  character  niailc  by  impression. 
.'ihakspenre, 

PR  EST,  prist,  a.  [press  or  pret,  Fr.]— 1.  Reailj; 
not  dililory.— 2.  Neat;  tiglit. 

PRESl',  i)rSst,  s.  [presf,  Fr.]  Old  word.  A  loan. 
Bacon, 

PRESTIGA'TION,  prls-tJg.\'shftn,  s.  [pnvstigaiio, 
Latin.]  A  deceiving;  a  jmjgling;  a  playing  leger- 
demain   Diet, 

PRE'STIGFIS,  prJs'ti.jfs,  s.  [pra;stiBa.i,  Latin.} 
Illusions;  impostures;  juggl  ng  tricks. 

PRE'STO.  prii'ii,  s.  [presto,  Italiijn.]  Quick; «t 
once.    Stiff. 
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tHKSU'MABLY,  i)ii.7.iVm5-blJ,  ad.  [Iroin  pve- 
siinie.")  Without  evamination.     Bmu?!. 

To  PRKSU'ME,  pi'i-zftine',  v.  u.  piesumer,  French; 
pi*a!surao,  Lat.]— 1.  To  suppose;  tii  believe  previ- 
oiisly  without  e.\amiiiatioii.  Milton.— Z.  To  sup. 
pose;  to  affirm  withont  immediate  proof.  Broioiu 
—3.  To  venture  viilioiit  positive  leave.  Millon.— 
4.  To  form  coiifiilent  or  arroKant  opinions.  Lorl<e. 
—5.    To  make   cunfid  iit  or  arrogant    alteiiipts. 

PRESU'MER,  prS-7.u'mar,  s.  [from  presume.] 
One  that  presupposes;  an  arrog;)iit  pirson.  Jl'ut- 
ton. 

PRKSU'MPriOX,  prJ-zflm'slifin,  s.  [pinesiimptiis. 
Latin;  presumption,  Fr.]— 1.  Siippo>;iiion  prexio'i:- 
ly  formed.  King  Ch.iirics.—i.  Confid.  nee  proimded 
on  any  thinij  presiii>posed.  Cl'iiewlun. — 3.  An  ar- 
gument strong,  but  not  «lenion-,ir.itive.  Hootici: — 
4.  Arrogance;  confidenei;  blind  and  adventurous; 
pri'suniptuoiisness.  Dnjdcn.—i.  Unreasonable  con- 
lidi-nC'    of  diviUe  favour.     Rogers. 

tRESU'MPTlVE,  pre-7.am'tiv,  a.  [pi-esomi>tif,  Fr.] 
— 1.  Takni  by  previous  supposition.  Locke.— 2. 
Supposed:  as,  t/ie  ))resumptive  /leir;  opposed  to 
the  lieir  apparent.— 3.  Conlident;  arrogant,  j>re- 
sumptuotis      Brimm. 

tRESU'MPTUOUS,  orl-zi\  >.'ti  i-fts,  a.  [presomp- 
tueu\,  Fr.] -l._  Arr.)^iil;  coutideni:  insulent. 
Shaks. — 2.  Irreverent  with  respect  to  holy  ihnigs. 
Milton. 

PRESU'MPTUOUSLY,  pri-zfim'tslu'i  fts-'4,  ad. 
[from  presuniptin>ns.]— 1-  Arroijantly;  irri  verenf- 
ly.  Addison. — 2.  Wiih  ^ain  snd  groundless  coiiti- 
denee  in  divine  favour.  Hammonl, 

PRESlI'MPTUOUSNKSi,  pr4-z4m'isli&-fis-nls,  s. 
[from  presumptuous.]  Quality  of  being  presump- 
tuous; confidence;  irreverence. 

PRESUPPO'SAL,  prl-sftp-po'7.ai.  s.  [pra;  and 
supposal.]  Supposal  pr  vionsl-    formed.  Hookefi 

To  PRESUPPOSE,  pre-si^p.poz  ',  v.  a.  [presuj)- 
poser,  Fr.  pile  and  suppose.]  To  snpposi  as  pre- 
vious.    Hoo^"ci'. 

PRESUPPOSI'IION,  prJ-,a  '.{)o-7,i<h'an,  s.  [pre- 
sujiposition,  French.]  Supposition  previously 
fornie'l. 

PRESURMI'SE,  prJ-sflv-m}ze',  s.  [pi-x  and  sur- 
mise.] Surmise  previously  formed.  Shnksprve. 

PRETE'NCE,  ])r4-'ense',  ».    [pra-tensus,   Latin.]— 

1.  A  false  argimieiit  gniunded  upon  tictitious  pos- 
tulttes.  Tillotsun. — 2.  The  act  of  showing  or  al- 
leging what  is  not  real.  C!nreiid'>n.  ."''/Ac.— 3. 
Assumption;  claim  to  tiotice.  Efeli/il.—i.  Claim 
true  or  false.  Mtltan  —!<■  Sonietliiiig  threalenedj 
or  held  out  to  terrifv.     ShtikiJ)n;rr. 

To  PRRTE'ND.  pri-tJnd'.  v.  a.  [r.nKtindM,  L-.itin.] 
—1.  To  hold  out;   to   stretch  for"V;irci.     Liri/dru.— 

2.  To  simulate;  to  make  (iilse  ajijiparances.  or  le- 
presentatinns;  to  alleire  falsely.  M/lten.—^.  To 
show  hypocriiicaliy.  Decay  of  Pit  i if.— i.  '('(i  hold 
out  as  a  delusive  app'-arance.  Milton'— 5.  Totliim. 
l)'-ijileti. 

To  PKK'TENI),  niJ'tJnd.  v.  n.— 1.  To  put  in  a 
claim  truly  m'  falsely.  JJii/dcih—2.  To  presume  on 
nbility  to  do  any  tliinjj;  to  profess  presumptuously. 
Browi. 

PRE'I'K'N'DEU,  prit?n:l'flr,  s.  [from  pretend.] 
One  who  lays  claim  tonny  thing.     Pope^ 

PRETE'-NDINGLY,  prJ-tJndlng-li.  a<l.  [from 
pretending.]  Arrogantlj;  presiniipfiioiisly.  Col- 
lier. 

PKETK'XSION,  pri-i2ii'sliftn,  s  [pra"tensi'>,  Latii.  ] 
—1.  Clain  true  or  false.  Sra//?.— 2.  Fictitious  ap- 
pearance.    Bnrnn. 

rRE;TER.  pri'tJr,  s.  [pi-ater,  Latin.]  A  particle, 
which,  prefixed  to  words  of  Latin  original,  signi- 
fies henide. 

PRE'TKUJMPERFECT,  pr^Mr-lm-pgr-.'^kt,  a. 
In  trramm^r,  denotes  the  tense  not  perfectly  |»ast. 

PliK'lERIT.  prJ't*Nh,  a.  Lp'el.  lit,  Kv  pra-teri- 
ms.  Liiiiii.]     Pist. 

rUETEUrTION.  pr^-tS-lsh'Sn,  s.  fpt^'terition, 
]''r.  Irom  preterit]  The  ct  of  going  past;  the  state 
»r  being  past. 

l^RE'TKIUTNESS,    i)r.^'i*i-5t-:>Ss,    f.    [from    pif- 
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terit.]  State  of  Ix'ing  past;  not  prtsence;  nut  fu- 
unity. 

PRETERL'APSED,  pr4.tJr-l4psf,  a.  [praterlap- 
sus,  Latin.]  Past  and  gone.  M^alker. 

PRETI'.RLE'GAL,  pri-tJr-14'gai,  a.  [piKfr  ond 
legal  ]     Not  ai-rieahie  to  law.     King  Clmrlcs. 

PREIERMISSiON,  prJ-tJr-nilsh'iin,  s.  [preter- 
mission, Fr.  ptwtermissio,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
omitting, 

r«PllErERM'ir,  pii-ier-ntlt',  v.  a.  [pra-terniitto, 
Lat  ]  To  pass  by-     fSuroii' 

PRE'lEHNATURAL  pi4-t?r-n4l'tsha-iai,  a. 
[pi-*ier  and  natur..!.]  Uiltieivnt  from  what  is 
natural;  irreguhir.     Soutli. 

PRE' 1ERNATi;R ALLY,  pii-t8r-nat'tsh&-r!ll-J.ad. 
[from  preieniatm-al.]  In  a  manner  dinerint  from 
the  common  order  of  nature.  Bacon. 

PKE'IERXATURAI.NESS,  pr4-t?r-nat'tsh6-ril- 
nls,  s.  [from  preternatural.]  Manner  diltereut 
from  the  order  of  nature. 

PRE'IERPERFECT  pii-tJr-pJr'f^kt,  a.  [prs"- 
teritum  |  eifectiim.  Latin  ]  A  grammatical  term 
applied  to  the  tense  w  hich  denotes  time  absolutely 
past. 

PRE'  fERPLUPERFECT,  prJ-tgr-pl^'plr-fJkt,  a. 
[pr.'Kleritum  plusqiiam  ])erfcctum,  l.atin.]  The 
grannnatieal  epithet  for  the  tense  denoting  time 
relatively  past,  or  past  Ijtliire  some  other  past 
time. 

PRF/IEXT,  pri'iekst,  s.  [pratextus,  Latin.] 
rretenc' ;  false  appearance;  false  allegati^ii. 
Daniel 

PUE'IEXTA,  pi4'iJ;;s.ta,  s.  [Lat.]  The  robe  that 
was  worn  by  the  youths  of  old  Rome  under  seveh- 
teeii  years  of  age.    .S/wns/oiie. 

PRE' TOR,  pri'tSr.  s.  [pi-rf-tor,  Latin.]  The  Ro- 
man judge.  It  is  now  sometimes  taken  for  a  may- 
or.   Spectator. 

PRETO'HIAN,  pri-to're-Jn,  a.  [pneloriatius,  Lat. 
pretorien,  Fr.]  Judicial;  exercised  by  the  pretor.. 
Bacm), 

PRE'TTILY.  prSi'ti-le,  al.  [from  pretty.]  Neatly; 
elegiintly;  pleasingly.    Bacon. 

PRE'TTINESS,  pr§t'ti.n&s,  s.  [fromlpretty.]  Beau- 
ty without  dignity.     More. 

PRE'lTY,  prgi'i^,  a.  [pri-.-c,  finely,  Snx.  pvrtfo, 
Ital.  prat,  prattigh,  Dutch.]—!.  Neat;  elegant. 
It'ntts. — 2.  Benutiful  without  grandeur  or  dignity. 
Spectator. — 3.  It  is  used  in  a  kind  of  diminutive 
cimlempt in  poetry,  and  in  conversation.  AlAiot,— 
4.  Not  very  siiifdl.  .i/thot. 

PRE'  I'TY,  pr?t';^,  ad.  In  some  degree;  as,  the 
wor.ls  are  pveitij  good;  thas  is,  not  very  good. 
Kiivton.   Atter'iurij,  Baker. 

To  PHK'l'YPIFY,  pre'tip-i-f  1,  v.  a.  [from  pr«  ami 
tvpify.]  To  shew  in  emblem  befoivhaiid.    Pearson. 

ToPREVA'IL,  pri-v:V!e',  v.  n.  [prev.. loir,  French.] 
— 1.  To  be  in  force;  to  have  effect;  to  have  power; 
to  have  inl'iiiencc.  Locke.— 2.  To  overcome;  to 
gain  the  superiority.  King  C/itirles.—3.  To  gain 
inl'.uence;  to  o|ieratc  etfectiially.— 4.  To  persuade 
or  induce  by  entreaty.    Clarcntion. 

PRKVA'ILING,  pri-vS'llng,  a.  [from  prevail.] 
Predominant,  having  most  iufiiienct*.  Jioivc. 

PREVA'ILMEXT,  pri-v4le'mSnt,  s.  [from  prevail.] 
Prevalence.     Sliaknpeare, 

PREVALENCE.  prSv'va-lgnse,  ? 

PKE'VALENCY,  pr?\'y  J-lJn-se,  j'* 
[prevalence.  Fr.    pivyaleniia.  low  Latin.]  Superi- 
ority; infliieiiC'-;  tnedmninance.  Clarendon, 

PRE'VALENl",  pr?v'vji.|Snt,  a.  [piwvalens,  Lat.] 
—1.  Victorious;  guixing  superiority.  Sotil/i.—?.. 
Pr.  doMiiiiant;  powerful.     Milton. 

PRK'VALENrLY.prlv'vi-lgnt-li.ad.  [from  preva- 
lent.] Powerfully;  fbrciblv.     Prior. 

To  PREVA'RICATE,  pri-var'i-kitc,  v.  n.  [pi«. 
varicoi,  Latin.]  To  cavil,  to  (juibble;  to  shtifHo. 
StillingJIeet. 

PREVA'RICATION,  pr^var-rl-ki'shfin,  s.  [pr* 
varlcatio.  Lat.]  Shufflt;  ca.ll.  Adt'.ison. 

PREVARICATOR,  pri-vir'ti-ki-tfir,  s.  [pra-va 
ricator,  Lnf.]  A  caviller;  a  shuffler.    ' 

To  PRE' E'NK.  prA-v^!ie'.  v.  «v  fprrvenio.  Lat.' 
IV.  hi>-''e.-. 
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I'REVE'NIENT,  pii-v4'ni-?nt,  a.  rpriwciiieiu, 
Laiiii.]  {'receding:  going  beturt;  piwentivt. 
Hilton. 
To  PREVE'N  T,  pii-vjiif,  v.  a.  [pr.Kvenio,  Latin; 
prevenir,  Frentli.]— 1.  Togo  l>t(oivasa  guide;  to 
go  befbi-e,  niakiiii;  the  way  easy.  Ciminmu  I'riiyi.r. 
— 2.  Togo  iKlbn-;  to  be  before;  to  anticipate.  Ba- 
con.— 3.  To  pi\  occupy ;  to  preen^age;  to  ntiempt 
lii-st.  King  C.'tailci.—i.  To  hiniler;  to  obviate;  to 
obstruct.  Atterh.ry. 
To  PKEVE'NT,  prA-\Jnt',  v.  a.  To  eomc  before  the 

time.  Bacon. 
PKEVE'N  lER,  pri-vJm'flr,  s.  [fmm  prvem.l— 1. 
One  that  goes  ijefoiv.  Baco!t.~...  One  that  hinaers; 
an  hiiidei-er;  an  olKtnicter. 
rKEVE'NTION,  pri-ilN'slifln,   s.  [prevention,  Fr. 
from  pnevenium,  Latin.]— 1.  Tlie  act  of  ;^ing  be- 
fore.     Miltun.—2.     Pi-eoicupation;     anticipation. 
Shaks.—3.    Hindevanee;    obstruction.    Millun.—i. 
Pnjudice;  pi-epossession.  Drydc'u 
PREVE'NTIONAL.privJu'sbiin.ai,  a.    [from  pre- 
vention.] Tending  to  prtvcniion. 
PHEVE'X  ITVE,  pri-vfnt'lv,  a.  (from  prevent.]-!. 
Tending  to   liiuuer.    Bacon.— 2.  Preservative;  hin- 
dering ill;  a  pi-oplivjaciick.  Blown. 
PREVE'NTIVE,  pi-^vj^it'iv,    s.    [from    pi-eveiit.] 
A  preservative;  tliat  whiieh   prevents;  an  antidote. 
PREVE'NTIVELY,  pri-iJut'h-lL   ml.    [liom   pre- 
ventive.] In  such  a  nianner  as  tends  :u  pre\  eniion. 
Br'nvn. 
PRE'VIOUS,    pri'vi-fis,  a.  [pravius'  Latin.]  Ante- 

ci-deof.  going  before;  prior.  Bitrnct. 
PRE'VIOUSLV,   pri'vi-fls-li,  ad.    [from   previous.] 

Beforehand;  untecedentl>     Prior. 
PRE'VIOUSVESS,    pri'vi-uMi?s,    s.    [from   previ- 
ous.] Antecedence. 
PRE'VISIOK,  pr^vizh-fin,  s.  The  act  of  Ibreseeuig. 

Pearson, 
PREY,    prA,  s.  [pro'da,  Latin.]— 1.  Soinethiiig  to  be 
devotired;  somediing  to  be  seized;  ravine;  plunder. 
Clarentlon.—2.    Ravage;      depre<laiion.    S/iakj.—3, 
Animal   of  prry,  is  an  animal  that  lives  on  other 
animals.     VEstran/rc. 
To  PREY,  pri,    v.  n.  [p.-ador.   Liitin.]— 1.   To  feed 
by  violence.  S/inks.—Z.  To  plunder;  to  rob.  S/iaks. 
—3.  To  con-ode;  to  waste.    Jdilnon. 
PRE'YEH,  pri'flr,    s.    [from   pr.y.]    Robbir;   de- 

vourer;  plunderer. 
rUTAPISM,  pri'i-pizm,   s.    [priajiismus,   Lat.  pri- 
apisine,  !■  iviich.]  A  preteniaiural  tension.  Baron. 
PRICE,   prise,    s.   []>rix,   Kr.     |  raitium,  Latin.]—!. 
E  fiiiivalent    paid  for  any  thing.  Boron.— 2.  Value; 
■  ■stitnntiun;  supposed  excellence.   Baron.— 3.  Rate 
lit   which   any   thing    is  sold.    Locke— 4.  Reward; 
thing  piirch'iti  d  at  any  i^te.  Pu/ic. 
To  PRICE,  prl  .-.  v.  :i.    lo  |)ay  for.     Sprnscr. 
To   PRICK,   pi'Ji;,    v.  a.  [iipician,  Saxon.]- 1.    To 
pierce  with  a  small   puncture.  Arbulhnot.—2,  To 
form  or  erect  \ii:h  an  acuminated  point.  Bacon.— 
3.  To  fix  by  the  point.  yezvton.—4.  To  hang  on  a 
point.  Snn.i'jS. — 5.  To   nominate  by  a  punctuit-  or 
inark.  S/'akx.—fi.  To  spur;   to   goad;  to  inip  1;  to 
incite.  Po/i-:. — 7.  To  pain;  to  pierce  with   remor<c. 
Acts  ii.  27.— S.  I'o   miike   acid.    Hu(tiltrns.—9.  To 
make  a  tune. 
/■«    PRICK,    piik,  V.    n.  [p  ijken.  Dutch.]— I.     To 
dre»s   uni- 1  self  for  show.- 2.  To  come  upon  tlie 
spur.     S/i-f: set;  Milton, 
■  RICK,  prlk,  s.  [ppicca,  Saxon.]—).  A   shari'  slen- 
der instrumri:!;  any  thing  by  which  a  punctuii  is 
minle.  l}'jviex.—2.  A  thoni  in  the   mind;  a  teasing 
and  turtneiiting  tlioui;ht;  remorxe   of   conncii-nce. 
Shaks.—3.  A  spot  or  mark   at  which  avchers  aim. 
Cumv.—4.  A   point;  a    I'txeil   place.    SiMks.—S.  A 
puncture.  Pjruien.—6.  'Hie  print  of  a  hare   in  the 
ground. 
PRl'CKER,  prlk'flr,  a.  [from  prick.]—!.  A    sharp 
pointed  instrument.  Moxon.—2.  .\  light  tioneiiian. 
Hayioard. 
PRl'CKET.  prllv'klt,  s.  [fVom  pri»k.]  A  buck  in  his 

second  year.  Manv.-ood. 
PRI'CKLE,  pil^'kl.  s.  [from   prick.]  Smalt  ihtrp 

point,  like  til  it  of  a  brier.   Hearts, 
PRl'CKLINESS,  prlk'li-u8s,s.  [ft-oiu  prickly.]   Ful- 
ness of  sharp  puiiiis. 
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PRl'CKLOUSE,  prlk'liise,  s.  [prick  ftnJ1oUi^.]JA 

woiil  of  contempt  llir  u  tailor.  VLstrniige. 
PRl'CKSONG,pi1k's6ng,  s.  [prick  and  song.]  Song 

set  to  miisick.  Shakspcarc. 
PRI'CKLY,  pilk'li,  a.  [from  prick.]    Full  of  sharp 

points.     Bn''on, 
PRI'CKMAUA.M,    prll.'niid-&in,  i.    A   specU-s   ot 

house-l<  eU. 
PRI'CKl'L'NCH,  prlk'pfiiish,  s.    A    piiCe    of  tem- 

|>ered  steel,  uith  a  round  point  at  oi.e  eiMl.to  prick 

a  round  mark  in  cold  iron.  A/njoH. 
PRl'CKWt^OD.  pilk'wAd,  s.  A  tree. 
PRIDE,  pride,  s.  [ppir  or  ppyft.  Saxon.]- 1.  Ilioi^ 

diiiate  and   unreasonable   self  esteem.    M'lluh.—2. 

Insolence;  rude   ti-eatmenl  of  ollnrs.    fltillvn,—3. 

Dignity  ot  manner,  loftiness  of  air.— 4.  Geiierour 

elation  ol    heai-t.    iniu/i.- S.    Elevation;    dignity. 

S/iaks. — 6.  Ornament;  show;  d'  coration.  Milti,n. — 

7.  Splendour;  ostentation.     DrytJeu.—S.  The  state 

of  a  feniale  beiwt  soliciting  the  male.  Sliaksltcarc 
To  PRIDE,    pride,    v.    a.    [from   the    noun.]     To 

make  prouti;  to  rate  himself  high.  Govern,  of  the 

Toni,iir. 
PRIE,  pri.  s.    I  suppose   an  old  name  of  privet. 

Tusicr. 
PRIEF,  prire.  For proLf.  Spetiser. 
PKI'ER,  pri'fir,  s.  [fi-oui  pry.]  One  who   inquires 

toon.trrowh. 
PRIEST,  priest,  s.  [pjiepC  Saxon;  prestre,  French.] 

— !.  One  who  officiates  in  sacred  ufiices.  Milton.— 

2.  One  oi'tlie  Second  oi-dtrof  the  hieraix-by,  above 

a  deaenn,  lielow  a  bishop.    Rmve. 
PRIE'STCRAKT,  priistTiiift, ».  [priest  and  ci»ft.] 

Religious  fraud.     S/terlator, 
PRIE'STESS,  prWst'is.s.  [from  priest.]    A  woman 

w  ho  officiated  in  h'-athen  rites.  AMison. 
PRIE'Sl  HOOD,  priist'hdd,    s.    [fi-om    prient.]— 1. 

The  oflice  and  character  of  a  priest.  ir/ti'giJ>e.—2. 

The  oitler  of  men  set  apart  for  holy  offices.  Dry- 

ilrn.—3.  The  second  oilier  of  the  hierarchy. 
PRIE'STLINESS,  priist'li-ujs,  s.  [from  priestly.] 

Theapjiearanceor  manner  of  a  priest. 
PUIE'SILY,    piiist'lc,  a.    [fi-oni    priest.]    Beconv- 

ing  a  priest;   sacerdotal;    belonging    to  a   priest. 

Sont/u 
PRIE'STRIDDEN,  priist'ild-dn,  a.  [priest  and  rid- 
den.] Managed  or  governed  by  priests.  Swift. 
To  PRIE''  E,  piive.  For  prove,  .•iperuer. 
PRIG, prig,  s.  A  l>ert,  conciited,   saucy,  pnignwti- 

cal,  little  fellow.    S;,rctaior. 
PRILL,  p  il,  s.  A  biit  or  turhot.  Ainftvorlh. 
PRIM,  prim,  a.  [by   contraction    fioni  primitive] 

Forniiil;  inveisi-;  uHictedly  nice.  Swift. 
■  To  PRIM)  prim,  v.  a.  [  .um  the  adjective.]  To  deck 

up  preciseh;  to  form  to  uii  aflV-ctrd  nicetv- 
PRl'MACY,  pri'iiij-si,  s.  [primalie,   Fr.]  The  chief 

ecch  sinstical  st  ition.     Clarendon. 
\  PR  I'M  AGE,   prl'mldje,  s.     The  IKiglit  of  a  ship. 
i       Ainiunrth. 

i  PRl'.MAL.  prl'mll,  a.  [primus,  Lat.]  First.  A  woni 
!       not  in  use.     S/iak.ipenic. 
PHl'MARILY,    pri'mi-Ti-li,   ad.    [from    primary.] 

Origiiiull) ;  in  the  f'rsi  intention.  Brmcti. 
PRj'MARINbaS,  prl'ma-ii-iiis,  s.  [fmn.   primary.] 

The  state  of  being  first  in  act  or  intention,  yorri-: 
PRl'MARY,   pri'mH-ri.  a.    [primnriiis,    Laiin.1— 1. 

First  ill  intention.  Uiitnmonii.—2.  Original;    first- 

Kaleiglt.—S.     Fii-st     in   dignity;    lUicf;    ptincipal. 

Bentkih 
PRI'MAl'E,  pri'niit,  v   f prinuu,  Fr.  prijiias,  Lat-] 

The  chief  rcck'siastick.  .<nl\ff'r. 
PHI'.MATKSllIP,  prl'mli-hip,  s.  [fixim  primate.] 

The  dignity  orolliceof  a  primate. 
PRIME,   prime,  s.    [primus,    Latin.]— I.   The  first 

part  of  the  day;  the  dawn;  the  morning.    Milton. 

— 2.  The  begiiiiiiiig;   the   early   days.     Milton.— Z. 

The  best   part.    S«v/'r— 4.    The    sinlug  of   life. 

Dnjden.—S.    Spring."  H'ullcr.—6.   'Ihe  height    of 

{Mrlectiuii.  Il'ioilv.'ard.—T.  The  first  canonical 
lour.— 8.  The  lirtt  part;  the  beginning. 
PRIME,  prime,  a.  [primus,  Latin.]- 1  Itarly; 
blooming.  Milfvn.—2,  Principal;  first  «te.  f/a> 
rrndon.—3.  Fii-st;  origiuaK  LotAf.— 4.  Excellent. 
Sliaksl'caie. 
To  PRIME,  prime,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!.    To 
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pill  in  the  first  powder;  to  put  p  wOev  in  the  ,  an 
<>('a  gun.  Boyle.~%  [Pi-imer,  Kvench,  to  begin] 
To  lay  thelir  c^louvs  on  in  painting. 
I'KI'MELV.  pi-lme'lJ,  ad.  [li-om  prime.]—!.  Origi- 
n-illy;  primarily;  in  the  first  place.  S'iHtli.—2.  Ex- 
ceilentlv;  stipreinelv  well. 

PRI'ME.>JESS,  jirliiie'nls.  s.  [from  prime.:— I.  The 
state  oF  being  tirst.— 2.    Excellence. 

PRI'MER.  prim'mfir.s.— 1.  An  office  of  the  blesseil 
virgin.  SiillmgJlt-cf.—2.  A  small  prayer  book  in 
which  chllihvi)  »vf  taught  to  read.  Lock, 

PRIME'RO,  pri-iiii'ro,  s.  [Spanish.]  A  game  at 
cards.    Shnkspetire- 

PRIMK'VAL,  pri-mi'vil,    7 

PRIME'VOUS,  pr!-m4'vfts,  5  *■ 
-  [prin)a;vus,    Latin.]    Original;    such    as    was  at 
first. 

rRIMI'TIAL,  prj-m'fsli'ai,  a.  [primitius,  primi- 
tiie,  Latin.]  Being  of  the  tirst  production.  Airu- 
loorth. 

PRI'MITIVE,  pr!m'i-tlv,  a.  [primitif,  Frenc'  ; 
priraitivus,  Latin.]—!.  Anjcieiit;  original;  estab- 
lished from  the  beginning.  T'.llotson.—2.  Formal; 
aftectedly  solemn;  imitating  the  supposed  gravity 
of  old  times.— 3.  Original;  primary;  not  derivative. 
Milton. 

PRI'MITIVELY,  prlm'i-ilv-l4,  ad.  [from  primi- 
tive.]—1.  Originally;  lat  first.  bro-tva.—2.  Prima- 
rily; not  derivatively.— 3.  According  to  the  original 
rule.     Sotit/:. 

PRI'MITIVENESS,  prlm'^-tiv-nls.  s.  [troni  primi- 
tive.] Slate  of  being  origitial;  antiquity;  conlbrmi- 
ty  toantiquiij'. 

PRIMOGE'NIAL,  pri-mo-jJ'ne-Sl,  s.  [primogenius, 
Lat.]  First  hom;  origin,;!;  primary;  consiitueni; 
elemental.    Boyle. 

PRIMOGE'NITURE,  pii  mo.jeii'i-ture,  s.  [primo- 
geniture, French.]  Seniority;  eldership;  state  or 
privilege  of  being  fint  born.  Government  of  the 
Tonpie, 

PRIMO'RDIAL,  prl-mo/dJ-4l,  or  pri-mSr'J^-Sl,  a. 
[primordium,  Lat.]  Origiiial;  existing  froui  the 
beginning.     Boyle. 

PRIMO'RDIAL,  prl-moi-'dc-SI,  or  pri-mor'jJ  i\,  s. 
[I'rom  the  adjective.]  Origin;  first  principle. 

PRIMO'RDIAN,  prl-mii-'di-4n.  s.  A  kind  of 
plum. 

PRIMO'RDIATE,  prl-mor'dWte,  a.  [from  pri- 
moixlium, Latin.]  Original;  existing  from  the  first. 
Boyle. 

PRI'MROSR,  prlm'roze,  s.  [primula  vevis,  Latin.] 
—  I.  A  flower.  .9/(oA.j-.— 2.  Piiutrose  is  used  by 
Slinksfieare  for  gay  or  flowei")'. 

PRINCE,  prlnse,  s.  [prince,  Fr.  prlnceps,  Lat.]— 1. 
A  sovereign;  a  chief  ruler.  Milton.— 2.  A  sove- 
reign of  rank  next  to  king.— 3.  Ruler  of  w  atever 
sex.  Camden. — 4.  The  son  of  a  king;  in  Engi:>.nd 
only  the  eldest  son. — .■>.  The  kinsman  of  a  sove- 
reign. Sidney.— 6.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men. 
Pencham. 

To  PRINCE,  prlnse,  v.  n.  To  play  tiie  prince;  to 
take  state.  S/takt'ieare. 

PRI'NCEDOM,  pilns'dam,  s.  [from  prince.]  Che 
rank,  estate,  or  power  of  the  prince;  soveicignty. 
Milton. 

PRI'KCELIKE,  prins'like,  a.  [prince  and  like.] 
Becoming  a  prince.  Shakspeare. 

PRl'NCt'XINESS,  prins'lc-nJs,  s.  [from  princely.] 
The  stale,  manner,  or  dignity  of  a  prince. 

^■R^^'CELY.  i>r?iis'l4,  a.  [from  prince.]—!.  Having 
the  appearance  of  <me  high  born.  Shnk.<!.—2.  Ilav- 
wv,  the  rank  of  princes.  .Sidney.— 3.  Becoming  a 
prince;  royal;  grand;  august.  Milt  in. 

PRl'NCELY,  prlns'l^,  ad.  [from  prince.]  In  a  prince- 
like manner. 

PRI'NXES-FEATHER.  prIn'siz-fl-TH'fir,  s.  The 
herb  amaranth.  Aimnvoiib. 

PRI'NCESS.  pr'<n's?s,  s.  [princesse,  French.]—!.  A 
sovereign  lady;  a  won^an  having  sovereign  com- 
mand. Granville.— 2.  A  sovereign  lady  of  rank. 
next  to  that  of  a  queen.— 3.  The  daughter  of  a 
king.  Shaks.—A.  The  wilie  of  a  prince;  as,  the 
princess  of  Wales. 

RRI'IfCIPAL,  prin's'-pil,  a.  [principalis,  Lat.]— 1. 


Princely.  S/H:n.ier.—2.  Chiel;  of  the  first  rate;  capi- 
tal; essential.  Sfinkxpeare. 

PRI'NCIPAL,  pilii'si-pil, s.  [fiom  the  adjective.]— 
1.  A  head;  a  chief;  not  a  second.  Bn/-e;i.— 2.  One 
primarily  or  originally  engaged;  not  an  accessary 
or  auxiliary.  Swiff.— 3.  A  ea|>ital  simi  placed  oiit  at 
interest.  Stvif).-^.  The  president  or  govcrnour. 

PHIXCIPA'Liry,  prln-sl-pai'^ii,  s.  Ll'iincipautf, 
Fr.] — 1.  Sovereignty;  supreme  power.  Sidney. — 2, 
A  prince;  one  invested  with  sovereignly.  Milton.— 
3.  The  country  which  gives  title  to  a  prince;  as, 
the  principality  of  IVales.  Temple.—*.  Superiority; 
predomiii:iiice.    Taylor, 

PRI'NCIPALLY,  pr!n's4.pil-J,ad.  [from  principal.] 
Chieflv;  above  all;  above  the  resu  Neieton. 

PRl'NCIPALNESS,  prln's^-pHl-nSs,  s.  [fi-om  prin- 
cipfll.]  The  state  of  lieing  princip  1. 

PRINCIPI  A'  HON,  prin-sip-i-i'shfin,  s.  [from  prin- 
cipium,  Latin.]  Analysis  iuto  constituent  or  elc 
mental  parts.  Bacon, 

PRI'NCIPLE,  prln'sl-pl,  s.  [principium,  Latin.]—!. 
Element;  constituent  part;  primordial  sulBtaiice. 
'•«ff.— 2.  Original  cause.  Dryden.—3-  Being  proi 
ductive  of  other  being;  operative  cause.  Tiilotnon.  _ 
— 4.  Fundamental  truth;  original  postulate;  first 
position  from  which  others  are  deduced.  Hooker. — 
5.  Ground  of  action;  motive.  Add'snn- — 6.  'I'enet 
on  which  mortality   is  founded.     Addison. 

To  PRI'NCIPLE,  pr?n's^-pl,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
—!.  To  establish  or  fix  in  any  tenet;  to  impress 
with  any  tenet  good  or  ill.  South,— 2.  To  establish 
firmlv  in  the  mind.  Locke. 

PRI'NCOCK,  prln'kok,  } 

PRI'NCOX,  priii'koks,  5'" 
[from  prink,  or  primcock.]  .\  coxcomb;  a  conceit- 
ed  person;  a  pert  young  rogue.  Shakapeare. 

To  PRINK,  prlngk,  v.  a.  [pronken,  Dutch.]  To 
prank;  to  deck  for  show. 

To  PRINT,  print,  v.  a.  [impiimer,  empreint,  Fr.J— 
!.  To  mark  by  pressingany  thing  upon  another;  as, 
to  pritit  paper.  Dryden.—Z.  To  impi>-ss  any  thing, 
so  as  to  leave  its  form;  he  printed  a  medal  in  7ca.r, 
— 3.  To  form  by  impvession.  Koscommon. — 4.  To 
impress  words  or  make  books,  not  by  the  pen  bu> 
the  press.  Pope. 

To  PRINT,  print,  v,  n.  To  publish  a  hook.   Pope, 

PRINT,  print,  s.  [empreinte,  French.] — 1.  Mark  or 
form  made  by  impression.  Chapman. — 2.  That 
wljich  lieing  impressed  leaves  its  fonii,  -.s  a  butter 
print. — 3.  Pictures  cut  in  wood  or  copper  to  beini» 
jircssedon  paper. — 4.  Picture  made  by  impression. 
IValler.—S.  The  form,  size,  aiTangement,  or  other 
qualities  of  the  types  used  in  printing  liooks.  Dry 
den. — f>.  The  state  of  being  published  by  the  prin- 
ter. Shuks. — 7.  Single  sheet  primed  and  sold.  Ad 
d'n-on. — 8.  Formal  method.  Locke. 

PRI'NTER,  print'tir,  s.  [from  print.]—!.  One  that 
prints  books.  Digi/y. — 2.  One  that  stains  linen. 

PRI'NTLESS,  print'lls,  a.  [from  print.]  That 
which  leaves  no  impression.  Shnks.  Milton. 

PRI'OR,  prl'iir,  a.  [prior,  Lalin.]  Former;  being 
before  something  else;  antecedent;  anterior.  Ho- 
f(ers. 

PRI'OR,  pri'fir,  s.  [prieur,  French.]  The  head  of  a 
convent  of  monks,  inferiour  in  dignity  to  an  abhor. 
Addison. 

Plil'ORESS,  prl'ftr-?s,  s.  [from  prior.]  A  lady  supe> 
rioiir  of  a  convent  of  nuns.  Dryden. 

PK lO'RITY, pii-6r'r4-l4,  s.  [from  prior,  adjective.] 
—1.  The  slate  of  being  first;  procetlence  in  time- 
Iltnnvard.—I.  Precedence  in  place.  Shakiprare. 

Pni'bRSMIP,  iirl'fir-ship.s.  [from  prior]  The  state 
or  office  of  prior. 

PRl'ORY,  pr!'ftr-4,  s.  [from  prior.]  A  convent  in 
dignity  below  an  abbey.    Shnkvprarc, 

PRI'SAliE,  pri'sidje.  -.  s.  [from  jirise.]  A  cusloni, 
whereby  the  prince  challenges  out  of  evei-y  hark 
Inaden  with  wine,  containing  less  than  forty  tiijis, 
two  tuns  of  wi)ie  at  his  price.    Cnvel. 

PIirSER,  pri'/.fir,  s.  An  athletick  contender  for  a 
prize.     Shnkslieare, 

PRISM,  prlzm',  s.  [jrfirrtm.']  A  prism  of  glass  is  n 
glass  bounded  with  two  equal  and  parallel  trian- 
gular entls,  aad  three  plain  and  well  polishethsides . 
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tvlrich  rneet  in  three  parallt;!  lines,  i-unninp-  fioin 
•lie  three an(?lt-s  of  one  end  to  the  three  angles  of 
the  other  end.    Nncton. 

I'lllSMA'  riCK,  priz-mlt'tik,  a.  [prisinatique,  Fr. 
from  prism.]  Formed  as  a  prism.     J'ojje. 

PRLSMA'llCAI.Ly,  prlz-m4t'l4-kill-ft,  ad.  [from 
prisniatick.]  In  the  form  of  a  prism.     Boyle. 

PUISiMO'lD,  prI/.m'mA'fd.  s.  [zr^iiriix  and  .il'is.]  A 
hixly  appro-iching  to  the  form  of  a  prism. 

I'RI'SON,  prlz'/.n,  s.  [prison,  Fr.]  A  sirnni>;  hold  in 
which  persons  are  oontined;  a  ^aol.    Sliaki,    Dnjil, 

To  PiU'SON,  prlz'zn,  v.  a.  [from  ihe  noun.]— 1.  'I'o 
imprison;  to  shut  up  in  hoUi;  to  restrain  from  11- 
horty.— 2.  To  captivate;  to  enchain.  Miltoti.—^- 
I'o  eon' lie.   S/iakf/icnit:. 

Plll'SONBASE,  pr?z'zn-b;ise,  s.  A  kind  of  rural 
piny,  commonb  callbd  piisontmrs.  SniiUys. 

P'lrSONKR,  prlz'zn-iir,  s.  [prisonnier,  French.]— 
1.  One  who  is  confined  in  hold.  Bfwi)i.—2.  A  cai>- 
live;  one  taken  by  thceixemy.  Bacuii.—3.  One  un- 
der a': '.arrest.   Dryden. 

PRi'SONKOUSE,  priz'zn-hoise,  s.  Gaol;  hold  in 
which  one  is  conlined.  S/iakipeare. 

PRl'SON.MENT,  priz'zn-mJnt,  s.  [from  prison.] 
Confiiiemenl;  imi>risonment;  captivity.  S/uiks. 

PRI'STINK,  pj-ls'tin,  a.  [pristinus,  Lat.J  First;  an- 
cient; oi-ii»inal.    PhiUl-.t, 

PRl'rHEE,  priTH'i.  A  familiar  tovruption,  of 
pray  Ihir,  or  /  ))imj  thee.    VEviraiigf. 

PRI'VACY,  pri'v^-sc^  or  priv'4-s4,  s,  [from  private.] 
—1.  State  of  being'  secret;  setreiy — 2.  Retire- 
rnoit;  retreat;  seci-et  place.  Dvyden.—i.  Privity; 
join!  knowledge;  great  familiarity.  Aibiitbmt.—4. 
Taciturnity. 

PRWA'UO,  prl-vi'do,  s.  [Spanish.]  A  secret  friend. 
Baron. 

PKI'VATE,  prl'vjf,  a.  [privatus,  Latin.]—!.  Not 
open;  secret.  Sliakx.  Milton.— 2,  Alone;  noi  ac- 
•  'companied.— 3.  Being  upon   the  same  terms  with 

the  rest  of  he  community;  particular;  opposed  to 
puhlick.  Hooker.— \.  Particular;  not  relalins:  lo  the 
puhlick.  Digby.-5.  In  PRIVATE.  Secretly, 
not  puhlicklj ;  not  openly.  Gtanville- 

PRI'V.vTE,  prl'vlt,  s.    A  st  cret  message.  Shaks. 

PRIVA TE'ER,  prl-v3-tiir',  s.  [from  private.]  A 
siiip  fitted  out  bv  private  men  to  plunder  enemies. 
Swifl. 

To  PRIVATE'ER,  prl-vi-ti^i^,  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  'I'o  fit  out  ships  against  enttmies,  at  the 
chai'^e  of  private  persons. 

PRl'VATELY,  prl'v^tli,  ad.  [from  private.]  Se- 
cretly; not  openly.  Sl:nks/ieare. 

PRI'VATF',NKSS,|>rl'vil-n?s,  s.  [fromprivatr.]— 1. 
The  state  of  a  man  in  the  same  rank  with  the  rest 
of  til  ■  commiuiity.— 2.  Secrecy;  privacy.  Bnrou.— 
3.   Ohscuritj;  i-ctirenu  nt.    H'uHnn. 

PIUVA'TION,  iirl-vi'shi^n,  a.  [privatio,  I.atin.]— 1. 
Absence,  removal  or  destruction  ot  any  tliinff  or 
cpiality.  Vnrifs.—2.  The  act  of  the  mind,  by 
which,  in  coiisiiierin;;  a  subject,  we  separate  it  fmni 
any  thinp  appendant;  obstmclioii.— 3.The  act  of 
dejjrtiding  frcnn  rank  or  office.   Bacon. 

PiU'VATIVK,  piiv'vj-iiv.  a.  [prijativus,  Latin.]— 
1.  Causins;  privation  of  eny  tiling.— 2.  Consisting 
ill  the  absence  of  something;  not  jiosilive.  Tnylvr. 

PRl'VAinVK.  pi!v.vj-tlv,  s.  Ihat  of  which  the 
essence  is  the  absence  of  sotnething,  as,  silence  is 
only  the  absence  of  soiintl.  Baioii, 

PRI'VATIVELY.  prlv'va  ilv-l4,  ad.  [from  privative] 
Bvth'  absence  of  something;  negatively.  llammoiiiU 

PHi'VATIVENESS,  prKM-tlv-n^s,  s.  [froni  pri- 
vative.] Notation  of  absence  of  something  that 
Shoald  be  piisent. 

PRI'VEI',  priv'vlt.  s.    Evergnen.    Miller. 

PRl'VlI.KOK,  prlv'vi-lidje,  s.  [privilege.  Fr.  privi- 
legiiini,  Lai.]— 1.  Peculiar  advantage.  Slinks.— 2. 
Immunity;  piibhck  riirht.    nrydeii. 

To  PRI'VILK.GE,  prlv'vi-lidje,  v.  a.  [fi-om  the 
iionn.]— I.  To  invest  with  rights  or  iiiimunities;  to 
grant  a  privilege.  Dri/drn.—i.  'I'o  exempt  from 
Censure  or  danger.  S'dney.—S.  To  exempt  from 
paving  tax  or  impost.  Hnlr. 

PRl'VILY,prU'A-ll,ad.  [from  pri^7.]  Secretly;  pri- 
vately.   S/Knxr. 

^Ht'VlT'V,  i>rlv'J.ti,  s.  [privamt>,Fr,rrom   prinO 
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—1.  Piivate  communication.  S/iCii.icr.~'2.  CoJt> 
sciousnessi  Joint  knowledge.    Huo/rr. 

PRl'VY,priv'i,  a.  [priv(>,  French.]— 1.  Private;  not 
puhlick;  assig;ned  to  secret  uses.  .VAoA-.s'.— 2.  Se- 
cret; clandestine:  as.  a  privy  meeting.  2  Mac.— 3. 
Secret;  iiotsiiown:  us.  a  privy  weapon.  Ezrkicl.— 
4.  Admitted  to  secrets  of  state.  Spertator.-S.  Con- 
scions  to  any  thing;  adiiiittrd  to  participation.  Dun. 

PRl'VY,  prlv'4,  s.  Place  of  reliremeul;  necessary 
liousc.    Swfi, 

PRl'VY,  prlv'i,  s.  [of  persons.  A  law  term.]  Privici 
to  a  fine  are  such  as  are  any  way  relaletl  to  the 
parlies  who  levy  the  line,  and  claim  under  thenj 
by  any  right.    Blni:kstone. 

PRIZE,  prize,  s.  [prix.  Frencli.]— 1.  A  reward  gain- 
ed by  coutosi  with  competitors.  Adduon.—2.  Ue- 
waiil  gained  by  any  performance.  l)rydcn,—3. 
[Prise,  Frenc4i.]  Something  taken  by  auveiiture; 
\)lunder.   Po^r, 


To  PRIZE,  prize,  v.  a.  [priser,  Fr.]— 1.  To  rale;  to 
value  at  a  certain  price.  Ztc/iariah.-Z.  To  esteem; 
to  value  hig  '|v.    Dnjdcn. 


PRI'SER,  prl'zdr,  s.  [priseiir,  Fr.]  He  thnt  values. 
^iiaksjJtYirc: 

PRl'ZEFIGHTER,  iivlze'f kfir,  s.  [prize  and 
lighter.]  One  that  lights  piiblickly  for  a  award. 
Bramsron, 

PRO,  pro.  [Lat.]  For;  in  defence  of. 

PROBABV'LIIA,  pr6b-a-l)ll'il^,  s.  [probabilitas, 
Latin.]  Likelihood;  appearance  of  truth;  evidence 
arising  from  the  prepoiideration  of  argument. 
Tillotion. 

PRO'BABLE,  pr5b'b4-bl,  a.  [probable,  French,  pro- 
babilis,  Lat.]  Likely;  having  move  evidence  than 
the  contrary.    Hcuki-r, 

PRO'BABLY;  prol/b.4-bli,  ad.  [from  probable.] 
Likely;  in  fikeliliood.   Swift. 

PR0'BAr,in-6'h%x,s.  [Latin.]  The  proof  of  wills 
and  teslainents  of  persons  deceased  in  the  spiritual 
court,  either  by  the  oath  of  the  executor,  or  with 
witnesses.    Did. 

PROBATION,  pro-bi'shfin.  s.  [probalio,  Latin.]— 
I.  Proof;  evidence;  testimony.  S/inks.—2,  The  act 
of  proving  by  ratiocination  or  testimony.  Lotke. — 
3.  [Probation,  French.]  Trial;  examination.  Bacttii. 
—4.  Trial  before  entrance  into  monit«tick  life;  novi- 
ciate.  Popr. 

PROBA'riOXARY,  pro-lia'shan-i-rJ,  a.  [from  pro- 
bation.]   Serving  for  trial. 

PROBA'lIONER.  pro-bVsh&,i-fir,  s.  [from  prolvi- 
liou.] — 1.  One  who  is  upon  trial.  Dryden. — 2.  A 
notice.    Decay  of  Piety. 

PHOBA'TIONERSHIP,  pro-l  i'sUan-iir-shJp,  s. 
[from  probationer.]  State  of  being  a  probationer; 
noviciate.    I.ocke. 

PRO'BATORV,  piii'bi-lftr.J,  a.  [from  probo,  Lat.] 
Serving  for  trial.   Bramludt. 

PROB.l'Tl/M  £.97',  pri-ui'tSm-Jst.  A  Latin  ex- 
pression added  to  the  end  of  a  receipt,  signifying 
(Y  is  fried,  or  pruvd.    Prior. 

PROBK,  pr6i)e,  s.  [from  prolio,  Laiin.]  .\  slemlk'r 
w  ire  by  which  surgeons  search  the  depth  of  wounds. 
ll'iscnin  .  m 

To  PROBE,  probe,  V. a.  [probo,  Lat.]  To  search;  to 
try  bv  an  iiistrumcifi't.   Suu'/i. 

PROBE-SCISSORS,  prib.'sl/zfiir  -«.  [probe  and 
scissor.]  Scissors  iisetl  W  open  wounds,  of  which 
the  blade  thrust  into  the  orifice  has  a  button  at  tho 
end.   ll'i.ientan. 

PRO'BI  I'Y,  piob'i-tJ,s.  [probite,  Fr.  probilaj,  Lat.] 
Honesty;  sincerity;  veracity.  Fidda. 

PRO'BLEM,  prdb'lim,  s.  [-t;C\it<:j^.]  A  tpiestioii 
proposed. 

PROBLEMA'l'CAL,  prSh.li-inlt'li-kJl,  a.  [pro- 
blematinue,  Kr.]  Uncert.Vm;  unsettled;  disput'esl; 
disputable.    Boiile.* 

PROBLEMATICALLY.  ptOb-limai'li-kAl-i,  Juf- 
Ifrum  prohlematical.]   Uncertainly. 

PROBO'SCIS,  pr6-l>i5s'sis.  <.  [pi-obnscis,  Latin.]  .A 
snout;  the  trunk  of  aji  elephant;  but  it  is  usetl  also 
for  the  same  part  in  every  cruoture.  Milton. 

PROC.'VCIOUS,  prA-ki'sbis,  s.  [proca.x,  Lat.]  Pe- 
tulant; loose. 

PROCA'CITY,  pr4-kSs'si4iS  s.  jTroro  p«5caci>iur] 
Petntauce;  saucinesi. 
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■PROCA  rA'KCTICK,  pio-kat4ik'tik.  a.  [xfoxx- 
TifxIixH-.]  Forerunning;  antecedent,  iiai-vey. 

PROCATA'RXIS,pi4-k.\t-iiksis,  s.  L=t"»-»e^5■] 
Tlie  pre-exislent  cause  of  a  diseas' ,  which  co-ope- 
rates witli  others  that  arc  siibaquent.   Quiruy. 

PHOCEDEN'DO,  prosi-dinMo,  s.  [Lai.]  A  kind  ot 
writ  issuing  from  the  court   of  chancery.   Black- 

stone-  ,    , ,    ,  T^    T 

FROCE'DURE,  pro-see'jftre,  s.  [proceiUire.Fr.]— 
1.  Manner  of  proceeding;  maua(i,enient;  conduct; 
Sautli.—2.  Act  of  proceeding;  progress;  process; 
operation.  Hale.— 3.  Prwluce;  tiling  produced. 
Baron. 
T«  PHOCE'ED  pro-s44d,v.  n.  [procedo,  Latin.)— 1. 
To  pass  from  one  thing  or  place  to  another.  Or;/- 
den.— 2.  To  go  forward;  to  tend  to  the  end  design- 
ed. Ben  Jutison.—i.  To  come  ^bith  from  a  place 
or  from  a  sender.  Mm-— 4-  To  go  or  march  in 
state.  Anori.—S,  To  issue;  to  arise;  to  be  the  effect 
of;  to  be  produced  from.  S/iaks.—6.  To  prosecute 
any  design.  Locke.— 7.  To  be  transacted;  to  be 
carried  on.  S/uiks.—e.  To  make  progivss;  to  ad- 
vance. Milton— 9,  To  carry  on  juridii-al  process. 
C!ai  cndon.— 10.  To  trausacl;"to  act;  to  carry  on  any 
allair  methodically.  Milton.— n.  lo  take  eftect;  lo 
have  its  course.  Ayl'ffe.—Vi.  To  be  propagated;  to 
come  by  generation.  Mi  ton.— 13.  To  be  produced 
by  the  original  efficient  cause.  Milton. 

PHO'CEED,  pio-sicd',  s.  Pi-cduce;  as,  the  proceeds 
nf  nu  estate. 

PliOCE'EDER,  pr6-sJ4d'ftr,  s.  [from  proceed.]  One 
who  goes  forward;  one  who  makes  a  progress. 
Bacoiu 

PUOCE'EDING,  pro-sJJd'ing,  s.  [procedf,  French.] 
—  1.  Progress  from  one  thing  to  anothei-;  series  of 
conduct;  transacti'  n.  Swift.— 1.  Legal  transaction. 

PROCE'LLOUS,  pro-sll'ifis,  a.  [proctllosus,  Latin.] 
Tempestuous.  Vict. 

PROCE'PTION,  pro-sjp'shfln,  s.  Preoccupation; 
act  of  taking  something  sooner  than  anothei.  King 
Charles, 

PUOCE'RITY,  pro-sfr'fi-ti,  s.  [from  procerus.  Lat.] 
Tallness;  height  of  stature    Jddixon. 

PRO'CESS,  pris'sJs,  s.  [processus,  Latin.]— 1.  Ten- 
dency, progressive  course.  Hoofrcr.— 2.  Regular  and 
gradual  progress.  Knolleii.—3.  Course;  continual 
flux  or  passage.  Hale.— 4.  Methodical  management 
of  any  thing;  as,  a  ehymieal  process.  Bvylc.—S, 
Course  of  law.    Hayivar  i. 

PHOCE'SSIOM,  pro-sSsli'fin,  s.  [processio,  Lat.]  A 
train  marching  in  ccivmonious  solemnity.  Hooker. 

To  PROCE'SSION,  pro-sjsli'fin,  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]   To  go  in  piocession.  A  low  word. 

PROCE'SSIOXAL,  pio-sJsh'fln-41,  a.  [from  proces- 
sion.]   Relating  to  ?'"','-\sion. 

PROCE'SSIONAR  Y,  pii-sCsh'fina-ri,  a.  [from  pro- 
cession.]   Consisting  in  r roeession.  Hooker. 

PRO'CHRONlSM,pr('.'kro-i.izm,  s.  [ijpcxeoviir^©'.] 
An  errour  in  ehroiiology;  a  dating  a  thing  before 
it  bappcii'-d.    Din.  .,      .      i 

PRO'CJUENCE,  prd'sWense,  s.  [procidentia,  La- 
tin.] Falling  down;  dependence  below  its  natural 
plate. 

PRO'CINCT,  pro-sinkt',  s.  [procinctus,  Lat.]  Com- 
plete preparation;  preparatijiu  brought  to  the  point 
of  action.    Milton. 

roPUOCLA'IM,pro-klime',  v.  a.  [proclamo,  Lat.] 
—1.  To  promulgate  or  denounce  by  a  solemn  or 
legal  publication.  Deuteronomy.— i.  To  tell  openly. 
Locke.— 3.  To  outlaw  by  publick  denunciation. 
Sluikf peart. 

DROCLA'IMEH,  pr6-kl4'mfir,  3.  [from  proclaim.] 
One  that  publishes  by  iutborit\ .   MiUon. 

PKOCLAMA'TION,  pr6k-kli-iiii'sli4n,  s.  [procla- 
malio,  Latin.]- 1.  Publication  by  authority.  Milton. 
—2.  .\  declaration  of  the  king's  will  openly  pub- 
lished among  the  people.    Clarendon. 

rllOCLlV'l'lY,  pri-k!1v'i-t4,  s.  [pioclivitas,  Lat.]— 
1.  iVndeiicy;  natural  inclination;  propension. 
ltramliatl.—2.    Readiness;    facility   of    atiaininir. 

PROCLl'VOUS,  prO-kU'vO  ,  a.  [proclivis,  Lat.]    In- 
clined; tending  by  iiatui-e. 
I'tiOCV^SUL,  pri-kon'sftl,  s.    [Latin.]   A  Roman 
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officer,  who  goveriitd  a  province  with  consular  ai- 

thorily.    Peachain. 
PROCO'NSLLSHIP.  pio-kon'sfil-ship,  s.  [from  pur- 

consul.]    I'he  ofiice  of  a  procmisiil. 
r«  PROCRA'S  riN  A  1  E.  pro-kiAs'ti-nite,  V.  a.  [pi..- 

crastinor  Lat-]  To  dtler;  to  delay;  to  put  oll'fruiii 

day  toriay.    S/laksJu'nre. 
To   PPOCKA'SILNAI  K,    pio-kr5s'liii-uite,    V.    Ii. 

To  be  dilatory.    Sk'I'-. 
PHOCRASTINA'ltON,      pio-kras-tln-a'shfln.      s. 

[procrastinaiio,  Latin.]  D>lay;  dilatoriness.  Deeug 

of  Pifiy. 
PROCRASTINA'l  OR,  pio-kr.1s-tln-i'lfir,  s.  [ftoin 

jirocrasliiiaie.]    A  dilaiury  person* 
PKCyCREANT,  pr6'kr4-*iit,  a.    [procreans,  Latin.; 

Pioduclive;  pretrnunt.  Simis/teare. 
To  PRO'CREATE,  pro'kii.^le,  v.  a.  [procreo,  Ln- 

tin.]    To  generate;  to  produce-  Bentley. 
PROCREA'TION,  pro-krj-i'shfin,    s.     [procreaiio. 

Lat.]   Generation;  produciim..  Ralei;;h. 
PRO'CREAriVE,pro'krJ-i-iiv,a.  Geuerative;  pilv 

ductive.  Hale. 
PRO'CREATIVEXESS,  pi6'kr4-i-t1v-n8s,  s.  [from 

procreative.]     Power    of    generation.     Decay    of 

Piety. 
PHOCREA'TOR,  pri-kri-i'tfir,  s.  [irom  procreate.] 

Generator;  begett  r. 
PRO'Cl'OR,  prok'tftr,  s.    [contracted  from  procura- 
tor, Latin.] — 1.    A  manager  of  another  man's  af- 
fairs.    Hooker.— 2.   An  attorney   in    the    spiritual 

court.  Su-tft. — 3.  The  magistrate  of  the  university. 
To  PRO'Cr'OR,  pro.'ifir,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

To  n.anage.  Shnkspenre, 
PRO'CIOKSHIP,  pr3k'tfii-shlp,  8.   [from  proctor.] 

Office  or  ilignity  of  a  proctoi.   ClarLiidou, 
PROCU'MBEN  1",  pro-kdm'b§nt,  a.    [procumbem, 

Lat.]   Lying  down;  prone. 
PROCU'UABLE,  pr6-ki'r4-bl,  a.    [from  procure.] 

To  be  procured;  j'ltainable;  acquirable.  Boyle. 
PRO'CUKACY,   piok'ii-rS-sJ,   s.      [Irom  procure.] 

'I'he  management  of  any  thing. 
PROCURATION,  i)r3k-kfi-ra'shfln,  s.    [from  pro- 
I      cure.]— 1.   The  act  of  procu^-ing.J  IFoo,/v;ard,—2. 

[From  procurator.]  Commission  for  managing  at'- 
'      fairs.    Burke. 
PROCtTRA'TOR,  prSk-kS-ri'tfir,  s.    [procurateug 

French.]    Manager;  oue   who  transacts  afliiirs  for 
',      another.   Taylor. 
;  PROCURATO'RIAL,  prok-kA-rJ-to'i-e-ai,  a.   [from 

procurator.]   Made  b\  a  proctor.  Ayl'ffe 
\  PROCU'RATORY,  pro-ki'rl-lfir-i,   a.    [from  pro- 
curator.] 'lending  to  procuration. 
To  PROCU'RE,  pro-kiiv',  V.  a.  [procure,  Latin.]—" 
j      1.  To  manage;  to  transact  for  another.— 2.   To  ob- 

tain;  to  acquire.  Milton.— 3.  To  persuade;  to  pn- 

vail  on.    Herbert.— 4.  To    contrive;    to    forward. 
i      Shakspcare,] 
i  To  PR0CU'RE,pi6-kAre',v.  a.   To  bawd;  to  pirap. 

I  pROCU'REMENT,  pro-kire'meiU,  s.  1  he  act  of 
I      procuring.    Dryden. 

PROCU'RER,  pii-kA'rir,  s.  [from  procure-]— 1. 
One  that  gains;  obtainer.  Walton.— 2.  Pimp;  pander. 
South. 

PROCU'RESS,  pro-kt'rJs,  s.  [from  procuiej  A 
bawd.  S/'e-  talor. 

PKO'DIGAL.  pi3J'4-gai,  a.  [prodjgiis,  Latin.]  Pro- 
fuse; wasteful;  expensive;  lavish.  Philips. 

PRO'DIGAL,  pr3il'i-g3l,  s.  A  waster;  a  spendthrift. 
Ben  Jonsun. 

PRODIGA'LII'Y,  prSd-i-gai'i-l*.  s.  [prodigalite, 
Fr.]  Extra- agance;  profusion;  waste;  extesiivc 
liberality.    Gldnville. 

PRO'DIGALLY,  pr3d'4-g4l-J,  ad.  [from  prodigal.^ 
Profusely;  wasttfully;  extravagantly.  Ben  Jousot,. 
Dryden. 

PRODI'GIOUS,  prA-dld'jfts,  a.  [prtnligiosiu, Lalin^ 
Amazing;  astonithin;^;  monstrous.    Bacon. 

PRODl'GIOfSLY,  pr6-d!u'jflii-li,  ad.  [from  prodi- 
gious.] Amazingly;  astoaishingl} ;  iwrteutousl) . 
enormoiish.  Ray. 

PHOOI'GIOUSNESS,  pro-dfd'jOs-nSs,  s.  [from  pro- 
digious.] EuoriBousuess;  porteBlensncssj  amaziiig 
qualities. 
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tiKODIGY,  j>idil'(!.^-jcS  s.  [piotliKiim.  I,;u.l-1.  An) 
tliiii»,'ont  of  the  Oi(lin:ii-v  |in.e<  ss  nC  ii:iiinv,liii,ii 
wliivli  DMit'iis  ine  ihauli;  ,iiir((iii.  .UlJiwr..—. 
M'.nsiL'i-.  Bfn  .!uii.sui,.—3.  Any  ilnn-  a.'iHinisliiiit 
(oi-  ni««i  or  b;ul.  .S.'irrl.tih,i: 
J'KODl'VION.  |,.i.,ilsli'o„.  s.  [i,nuliii.,,I.,.i.]  -I'lva. 

■•Du;  titiielici) .   Aiiiivniih. 
J--i{0'fiITOH,u,iWt-liii;s.   [Uu]     A  twiKu-.   Not 

III  iiM,'.  Si'iri/,  <;>rr:rc. 
k'HOUri'iynioU,-.,  |ir<Kl-e.[(Vii-i'is,  a.   [(Viini  i.rodi- 
lor,  L.t.]— I.  Ti:iittiri,ii^-,   tif iicli,  roin;    ncifidious. 
nw„H.-2.  Alii  ti;  iinl«-ilisi;(n>ii,s.  llulKm. 
7\  I'llOUU'CK.  yuUlisy,  V.  u.  [|,n..l,.,o,  Ut.]-!. 
lo  oHlt  to  till'  view  oi-  iK.tici'.  hi<mli.—i.  Vo  ev 
liibit    to   tli;:  imlilick.    S,u;ji.—3.  'lo  bihiff   as  iin 
»'vi(lcncti.  S/mkt.~4.  To  I,  ai'j  lo  biin^  linlli,  as  a 
V.  gelable.  Sriii,/'j.i.—5.  lo  causf;  to  cffoct;  to  ceiic- 
r.ite;  t«  bi'ijet.  iincuii. 
PUO'DUCK,  i)i(J(i'ilii,i-,  s.  tfVom  tli.-.  vcrb.]-l.  Pio- 
du.t;  tliat  » liieli  any  iliim;^  jiilds  or  biinjjs.    Diij- 
uni.—'j..  All, omit;    pnitit;   gain;    i-mergenl  sum  or 
((iiaiitii).  Ailflisuu. 
rnODU'CENT,  pioih'io^nt.s.rfrom  proUuct-.]  One 

tliat  esbibiis;  on.-  rbat  ofi;  is.   ■i:ji-ff'e. 
PR0'.)U'C1?',U,  ino-dftsiir,  s.   [lioiii  procJucc]  One 

ibMi  jjt-nfiates  or  pmiluei  ».  .Vu( AV'w ■'. 
PHOOU'CIBLIC,  inC-jVi'si-bl.  a.  [IVoni  proiluce.]- 
1.  Snoh  as  may  be  exhibited.  Sutit/i.—2.  Such  as  inaj 
hefrfiii-rj.ted  or  made.  Boyle. 
PKODU'Cim.ENK-iS,    pi<',^6'.si-bl-)iJs,    s.      [friini 
producib;u.J      The    .stale    of    bcinir    producible. 
Jjiiif/e. 
PUO'DUCT,  pi-6il'iikt,  s.  [piodisetus,  T4it.]— l.  Soine- 
tbiiiK'  produueil.  as  fruits,  prain,  iiutak.    Specliitoi: 
—I.  Work;   conipositioii.     Ifutts.—j.  I'liini'  consc- 
qiienlial;  ettHt.  Miltm. 
PUODU'CTILE,  pri-iau'iil,  a  [Irom  pioduco,  Lat.] 

Which  may  be  pmiliicid. 
PIlOnU'CTIO.V,  prA  dfik'shflii,  s.   [from  pi-oduci.]- 
I.  I'lie  act  of  producing.    Dii/i!ni.~2,  I'he  thing 
prothieed;  fruit;  i>roduct.    IVnlLi:—3.  Comiiosiiion. 

PRObU'CTIVE,  prJ-!fik'tl»-,    a.     [from  produce.] 

H.iviiifj  the  power  to  in-oduce;  feflilu;  geiieraiivc. 

iftieient,  Milfdii. 
PHO'JiM,  pro'Jni,  s.  [K-^ooif(.oi.]    Pretace-  introduc- 
tion.  Sififf. 
PUOFANA' TION,  pr4f-4-n4'sbfin,s.  [from  piofano, 

Lit]— 1.  The  act  of  violating   any    thing   sucred. 

Voiiiie.    Sou///.— 2.  Irreverence  to  hoh    things  or 

p'  rsons.   S/mAs/irfiie. 
PJIOI-A'NE,  prolAn-,  a.    [from  inofiinus,  Lat.]— 1. 

Irreverent  lo  s  icretl  names  or  things.  .Suw/i.— 2.  Ndi 

saort-d;  secular.     Buntif.—3.  Pollmed;  not   pure. 

ifrtWi,7j.-4..Notpuiitii-«l  byhuiyriie.  Drudci: 
roPKOlA'NK,  prA-:i«,'.  v.  a.    [profano,  I.at.]-l. 

To  violate;  to  polloii.-.  Mi'ltn.—2.  To  put  to  wrong 

use.  Shiik'ifiriirc. 
PUOKA'NELY,   pri-fine'li,    nd.    [from   profane.] 

With    irriAcrince    lo    sacnd    names    or    tliinirs. 

2  Esdiun.  *" 

PKOFA'NER,  prA-fim  'ftr,  s.  [from  prolans.]    Pol- 

lui-'r;  viiiiator  HooUr. 
PHOFA'NENKSS,  pri-line'n?,,  s.    [from  prolane.] 

Irr.veiince  of  what  i-isHcrtd.  Ihiidcn. 
PftOKFi'CI  ION,  prA-ltk'sbai.,  s.   "[luol-cctio,   Lat] 

Advance;  |irugr(.ii<iion.  Brixiii, 
To   PK()l'iyS.S,  p.A-f^s',   V.  a.    [professus,  Latin.] 

—1.  'lo  declare   hinisi'lf  in   strong  trrius  of  any 

opinion    or   character.    Miltoit.~2.   To    make    a 

»liow    of    any     sentiments    by     loud    deelaralinn. 

ShaJct.—:Mlu  declare  publiekly  one's  i,kill  in  any 

art   or   science,    so    ai    to    invite    employ  mtni. 

Ecilui. 
To  PIIOFK'.SS.  pro-ll,',  v.  11.-1.  To  declare  openl>. 

S/iaki:—2.  To  declare    lrivn<lship.      .'>/iaki.~S.    lo 

take  the  vows  oI'h  nuiim^tick  tile. 
PROFE'SSKDLY,  pii.f;!.',i.l.|i,  ad.  tfrmii  pivfess  il.] 

AcciiHlIng  to  open  dcdaratioji   made   by  hims  U. 

Dryr/cii. 
PBOFK'SSION,  pnVfJsh'Aii.   •.  [from   piole.s  J-l. 

Culling;  vocition;  known  em[iIoyiii«nt.  Spuut.—^ 

Declaration.   Sv.tfi.—'i.  I'hc  aei  of  tleclavin^  oi.t'i  | 

oclfof  any  parly  or  opinion.  Ti!Ut):i,, 
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PUOFK'SSIONAL,pri.f^b'an4l,  a.  [rmni  i.fofrv 
smn.]  Relating  to  a  piniicular  colling  or  prolc-iji  .n. 
CIriiiisn. 

PHOrl-.'.iSOK.  ;irAlJ,'r.i'ir,  ».  [jimfesseur,  Fr.  neh  1 
—  1  Due  Mhodiclai-.  s  iiimsill  of  any  opininn  m 
paily  Iiil.01,.-'..  One  who  publicklv  pr.eiisi  s  or 
te.iciiesau  an.  S.:'ijt.—?..  Oj.e  who  i»  \isil:iy  nli- 
gions    Lo.-k,: 

PKOFli'S.SOKSUIP,  pri-(?Aflr-sl,?m  «•  C'rom  pro- 
iissor.]      Hie  station  oroflice  of  a  publiek  teachu. 

To  PI(0'FKF.!t,  ).rd 'Iftr,    v.  a.     Iprofero,  Latin.l- 

1.  lo  piopose;    to  olKr.     i.Iiltun.~2.  To  :ittem|)t. 

Aiihtu'i/i-ili.  ' 

PKG'Fl-EU,  prdi'fftr,  s.  [IVoni  the  vrrb.]— 1.  Oft'tr 

made;  someiimio;  pioiwsed  to  acceptance.  Cluicii- 

non.—2.  F.s«iy;  atiem|i;.  Bacon. 
PUO'FFKltEK,  i«;5'.a,-ftr,  s.   [from  in-offer.]    He 

that  oners.  Cullier. 
PROKi'CJKNCE.  p,o-riOi'?n5e,    7 
PHOFl'CIKNCY,  pii-tisb'^n.si,    5'' 

[from  proficio,  Lat  ]     Profit;  advanc/>ment  in  any 

thing;  improvement  gained.    Hcpria. 
PROFI'CIKXT,   pr6-l1sb'int,   s.    [proficitns,   Lat.] 

One  who  has  made  advancement  in  any  study  or 

busiii  ■  s.  Biiijic. 
PROFIVUOUS,  pri.fl'k^i.a.,    a.    [proficuus    Lat.] 

Advaiiiageoiis;  useful.    Plul'ijis. 
PHOFl'I.E,  pro-;4^l',  ,.  [profile,  Fr.]    The  side  face: 

half  face.  On;./eti. 
PRO'FIf,  pidl'Ylt.s.  [profit,  Fr.]-l.  Gain;  pecuniarv 

i.dvi.utiire.     SmJK—2.     Advai)ta4:e;    acci  ssioii    oV 

good.  Baiuii.~3.  Imi)rovemLnt;advancem(nt;  pro- 
lit  ieiicy. 
To  PRO'Fir,  inSffit,  V.  a.   [profifvr,  Fr.]-i.  To 

iK'nefit;    to    advantage.    Jnb.—2.  To  improve;    to 

advance.  Drijjcn. 
To  PRO'FIT,  pr Jl'fit,  v.  n.— 1.  To  gain  adv:uitage. 

A]UahnU.—2.  To  make  iiiipro     mem.  Onjdciu— 

3.  To  beof  uscor:,(l\ant.'ige.  Prior. 
PRO'KI'i  ABLE.p.dnit-i-M.a.  [profitable.  Fr.from 

pruHt]-!.  Ctinlul;  lucative.     Bacon.— 2.  Us  fill; 

atlvantiigi  oils.  .Irhuihnot. 
PKO'FITAKLENESS,    prSfTlt-a-bl-i.?,,    s.    [fi-oin 

pr.ilUabl.-.]— 1.  Gainlulness.— 2.  I'sefulii.  ss;  advan- 

tageousncss 
PRO'lITABLY.    prOl'rti.a-M*.    ad.    [from    profit- 
able.]—!. Gi>iiit'ii|ly.— i.  Advantag^■ously;  uiel'ullv. 

PRt»'MTLES.S,i.rd.'fiMl,,a.  [ffom  profit.]  Void  of 

gain  oradvantiige.  Shrkspime. 
PKO'FLIGATK,  pi6('(li-gjlt,  a.    [protiig-atiis,  Uit.] 
Abandoned;  lost  to  virtue  and  decency;  sliaiin  leti. 

ho^ci  nnnon. 
I'RO'KLIGA'IE,    pid .'Mi-sat,   s.     An    abandonej 

sbameli'^s  wivich.  S\t'J'/. 
Tn  HRO'II.l'lA'lK,  prfli'Ci-gSt.v.  a.  [profligo,  Lai.] 

I'll  dri>.  .iwav.  llnnt'i. 
PRO'FI.ICA  t  ELY,  pi(5f'niKai.ii,ad.  [fi-om  profli. 

gau-  1  Sb:iin.  Uv«lv.  Suij'l. 
PUOFI.UiAIENESS,   niaf-l!i.e,ite-iij-,    ,.     [fnmi 

pril!i<atr  ]    The  aimllt\  of  Ining  profligate. 
PMO'Kl.UF.NCE,  prfti'ftu  Siise,  s.   [from  prolluent."- 

Progiess;  couisi-. /fu^l,(^.  ' 

PHO'FLUEN  I  ,p!a;'flA.ii,i,s.  [from  protliions.Lat.l 

Klowiii/ forwar  .  Mtlton. 
PKOFO'l  NI),  pio-fAAnd'.  a.   fprofuiKluj.   FAt.]— I. 

Deep;  d  seeialiiig  far  below  tlie  snrt'iU  c;  low   w  illi 

rtspeet  to  ilie  niglibourlli-  places.  3Mfu/i.— 2.  In- 

telUctu.illy    deep;    not  obiious    to  the    mind.—.!. 

Lowly:  liiimbl.-;  submits;  submissive.     Ita//pa.--4. 

Learn,  d  Ij^yond    the  common  reacli.    thckcr.—i. 

Ui  ep  in  eonirlNHiic-'.  y/ajc-n. 
PROFO'L'ND,  prirtund'.s.-l.The  deep;  die  main; 

the  sea.  Von  ''/ '.—2.  The  abyss.  M:lt<jii.  ' 
To  PHOlU'l'ND,  prA-r4ftnd',  v   n.  [litim  the  noini.l 

Todnit;  10  p.-ni'triite.  GlniiviUr. 
PRfM-O'l'NDl.V.  piA.fAAinn*.a.l.  [fmm  pr,in.ii.id.] 

— I.l>eepty;   wiili  deep  ronct-m.     Wn/.j'— 2.  M  iih 

inv.tt  dei>iecs   of  Lnowlclgc;  with   deep  insight. 

Drydrii. 
PROFO'UNDNESS,    prA-fAAnd'ori.    s.    [fiM.ui   p»>. 

Ibuiid.J— I.  Depih  of  place.— 2.  Duiilh  tf  kuow- 

Kdge.  Jho.'.vr. 
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fliOFU'NDIl Y,  i>r6 fflii'di-iJ,  s.   [from  jjiofound.] 

D  i>th  o   placi.  iH-  kiiowle-Jr^e.  MUtoii. 
I'llOFU'SE,   iivo-rA>,e',    a.    [prot'usus,  Lalin.]     La- 
vish;   too  libtral;    piodigal;    oveiaboimdiiig;.    yld- 

ilin'itt. 
PROKU'SKLY,    pio-tfts  'l4,    »d.      [tiom     profuse.] 

—1.    LavJsliIji   juodijjall) .— 2.   Witli    exubfiance. 

Thiinisou. 
PUOFU'SI'.NESS.  pio-r6se-n?«,   s.   [riom   profuse] 

L;!vishiif'!s:  prodiijaliiv.  Un/tlni.  Atterbniy. 
PROFU'SION,  pro  rt'siiftii,  li.    [proCiisio,  Latin.]— 

1.  Lavisliiuss;    jirodie^ality;    extravagsfiici..  Jlorue, 

— 2.  LiivisI)  txpensc;  superfituius  effusion.      Htii- 

■ivnii). — 3.  Abiindaiu-e;  exuberant  plenty.  Addisim. 
To  PROG,  pioa-,    v.  n.— 1.  To  rob;  to  steal.— 2.  '1  o 

sbifi  infiinlj  liir  proiisions.  VEstrauj^i:. 
PHOG,  prdg.  s.  [from  thi-  verb.]    Vietuals;  provision 

of  airy  kind.   Sa-'JK  C'uni;ieve. 
PBOGENERA'IION,  pri-jJu-^r-i'sliftn,    s.     [pro- 

cjcnero.  Lit.]    ihe act  of  bi  getting;  piopagation. 
PROGK'NI  1  Oil,  pr6-i?n'lt-fir,  s.  [jiroKeninis,  Lat  ] 

A  forefallier;  an   ancestor  in  a  direct  line.     Ad- 

dhoti. 
PRO'GKNY,  i;rdil'jJ-nJ,  s.   [progeiiie,   old  French; 

procrcni  s,  Lai.]     Offspringi.  race;  generation.   Ad- 

ditun. 
PROGNO'STICABLE,   pro  -nos'ti-ka  bl,  a.  [trom 

profix'Slieat.-.]     Such   as  may    be   Ibreknowu   or 

forflDlii.  Bifncti. 
To    PKOGNO'SIICATE,   prdi>:-n6s'ii  kite,    v.    a. 

[thim  pvogiiostick.]    'I'o  tuivtell;  to  foreshow.  Cla- 

retvion 
PROGNOSTIC  A'TION,      pro^-iiSs-t^-ka'^hfln,      s. 

[I'riini  prognosiicate.]- 1.  The  act  of  Ibrekaowing 

or  for, allowing.  Burnet.— 2.  Foretoken.  Sidney. 
PROGNOSTICA'TOR,  prog-iios-t^-ki'tflr,  s.  [irom 

pro  ^nostioate.]     Foretell,  r;   t'oreknower.     Guv.   of 

the  Tvngiie. 
PROGNO'STICK.    pr6^'-^.^s'|■ik,   a.    [npc^^v  r,xc;.] 

Foreioki  iiiiig  diseas    or  recovei^. 
PHOGNO'SIICK,  pr^ij-iios'tlk,  s.  [from  the  adjec- 

ti^e.]- 1.  The  skill  of  (bri  i.  lling  diseases,  or  the 

event  of  diseases.  Arbuthn"'.—"-  A  prediction.  SwiJ't. 

— 3.  A  token  roreruiiniM!;.  Suiit/i, 
PROGRA  MMA,  pi6-pr3  n'mH,  s    [Lat.]     An  edict 

or  proolamation  set  up  in  a  )>ublick  place;  also  a 

bill  posted  up  o;-  delivered  ti ,  band  to  give  notice 

of  some  speech  or  ceremony,  of  someihing  to  be 

pcrforint  d  in  a  •.liool   or  university,  also  a  I  tier 

seal-.(l  with  the  King's  seal.  Bailei(. 
PiiO'GRKSS,  pr3g\'i^s,  s.  [progi-^s,  French;  from 

in'Ofcressui,  Latin.]— 1.  Course;  procession;  passage. 

Shaka.    Milton.    Pu/h'.—'Z.  Advancemrnt;    motion 

forward.    Bacon.    .S,;//?.— 3.  Intellectual   iniprovi.- 

nieni;   adv^nceiiient    in     knowledge.     Lorke.—i. 

Removal  from  one  place  to  another.  Deidiatn.—S. 

A  jOMiiiey  of  state;  a  circuit.  Bacon- 
To  PRO'GRESS,  prd.;'KrJs,  v.  n.  [progredior,  Lat.] 

'I'o  move  (orwai-d-.  to  pass.  Shnl;spc(tre. 
PROGRE'SSION,     pii-grf-ili't\n,      s.      [progressio, 

Latin.]— 1.    Process;    ngidar     and     grridu.il    ad- 
vance.    Newton.— 2.  Motion  forward.     Broivn.—'i. 

Course;  passage.    Slinks.— i.  Intellectual  advance. 

Lot  ke. 
PROGRE'SSIONAL,  prS-grSsh'ftn-.'il.  a.  [from  pro- 
gression.]    Such  as  arc  iji  a  suite  of  iucnase  or 

advance.  Rytnv  i. 
PROGRE'.SSIVE,  ])r&-grSs'sfv.   a.  [progressif,  Fr.] 

Going  forward;  advancing.  Blown. 
PROGHF/SSIVEI.Y,    pro-grJs  siv-lfc,     ad.      [from 

jirogri  ssive.]     By  gradual  steps  or  regular  course. 

llold/'i: 
PROGHE'SSIVENKSS,   pro-grSs'slj-nJs,   s.    [from 

pronessive.]     The  state  of  adv.incing. 
To  PROHI'IU  T.  pro-hlb'il,  v.  a.  [prohibeo,Lat.]— 1. 

To  l<)rbid;  lo  interdict  by  authority.  Sidney.— 2.  To 

debar;  to  hinder.  Mil/on. 
PHOHl'Hl  lER,  pro  hfli'lt-tar,  j.   [from  prohibit.] 

Foi-l>iddf  r;  interdieier. 
PROHIBl'lION,    pro-hiblsh'ftn,    s.     [prohibition, 

Kr.]     F<irl)idilance;  interdict;   ..ct    of  tbrbidding. 

Tillotnon. 
PROHI'HITORY,  pr')-hlb'l)4.tar-e,   a.    [from  prohi- 
bit.]    Implying  prohibition;  t'urbidding.  Aylijfe, 
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To  PUOJE'CT,  pro-JJkt',  v.  a.   [projeelus,  Lat.]— 1„ 

To  throw  out;  to  cast  forward.  Pope. — 2.  To  exhi- 
bit a  form,  as  of  the  image  thrown  on  a  mirroiir. 

Drydcn.—3.  [Proj-tier,  Fr]     To  scheme;  to  form 

in  thi  mind;  to  ciintri\  c.  S:iuth. 
To  PROJ  E'CT,  prA  jikt',  v.  n.    To  jut  out;  to  shoot 

forward;  to  shoot  bevond  sum.  thing  next  it. 
PRO'.IECl",  prSd'jgkt',  s.  [projet,  Fr.  from  the  verb.]. 

Scheme;  contrivance.  Utigcin, 
PROJE'CTILE,   iro-j§k'i1l,  s.    [from  the  adj.]    A 

b(id\  put  in  motion.  Clietine. 
PRO.IE'CTILE,  proiSk'til.  a.  [projectile,  Fr.]  lui- 

p^•ll■d  forward.   Ar'nithiiot.  ' 

PRO.rE'CTION,  pri-jSk'shfin,  s.  [from  proj  ct.]— 1. 

'J'he  act  of  shooting  loi  wards.  Brown  —2.  [!*i-ojic- 

tion,  Fr.]     Plan;   di  lineation.  Watts.— Z.  Scheme; 

plan  of  action.— 4.  In  chymislry,  ciisi^  of  an  opera- 
tion. Bacon. 
PRO.IE'CIOR,    projik'tftr,    s.     [from    project.]— 

I.  One  who  forms  schemes  or  designs,     jiddiion. 

Roga:i.—2.    One   who    forms   wild    impracticable 

sell!  Mil  s.  Piibe. 
PRO.TE'CTURE,  pr6jlk'(shi\re,  s.  [projeclure,  Fr. 

pnijecuira,  Lat.]     A  jutting  out. 
To  PROIN.  priiii,    v.' a.   [a  corruption  of  prune.] 

To  h>j>;to  cut;  to  trim;  to  prune.  Ben  Jojison. 
To  PROL.V'TE,  pro  lite',  v.  a.  [prolalum,  Lat.]     'I'o 

pMMioir  ce;  to  utter.  Hotvell. 
P«OLA'rE.prorite,a.[prolalus,Lat.]  Oblate;  flat. 

C/ieyne. 
PROLA'llON,  pro  li'shfln,  s.  [prolatn%  Latin.]— I. 

I'roiinnc  alion;  utteraiice.  Raij.—2,  Delay;  act  of 

deferring. 
PROLEG'O'MENA,   proI-lJ  iT^rn'mJ-ni,     s.     [^p^- 

>.i>5^£"x.]  Previous  discourse;  iiitroduciorj' obser>a- 

tions. 
PROLE'PSIS,  pro-llp'sjs,  s.   [^(>:>..i;.;.]     A  form  of 

rhetorick,  in  which    objections  are   anticipated. 

Brainlmlh 
PROLE'PTlCAL,pr6-!5p't4-kf5l.a.  [from  prolepsis,] 

Previous;  stntecedent.  GlanviUe. 
PROLE'PTICALLY,   pro  lJp'i4-kai-J,    ad.     [from 

proleptieal.]     By  way  of  anticipation.  Clarissa. 
PROLETA'RIAN,  prol4ti'i4-in,a.  Mean;  wretch- 
ed; vile;  vulgar.  Httdibrns. 
PROLIFICA' HON,   pro-llf-fJ-ki'shfin,  -s.    [proles 

aiid    facio,     Latin.]     Gcntratiou     of    children. 

Bronm. 
PROLI'FICK,  pro  lli'lKk,  "> 

PROLl'FICAL,  pro  liff^l  41,  i^" 

[prolifique.  Ft-.]     Fruitful;  generative;  pregnant; 

productive.  Drydcn. 
PROI.l'FlCALLV.  pr6-llff4-kai-J,  ad.   [fnim  pro- 

lifick.]     Fruitfully;  pregnantly.        , 
PROLI'X.  pro-Uks',  a.    [|>i-oli:vUs,  Lat.]— 1.   Long; 

tedioi-s;  not  concise.    Disby.—2.  Of  long  duration. 

Aylije. 
PROLI'XIOUS,  pro-lik'shfls,  a.  [from  prolix.]  Dila- 

torj';  tedious.  S/inksJ>eare. 
PROH'XITY,  pr6-Hks'4-t4,  s.    [proIi.\it^,  French.] 

Tediousness;  tiresome  length;   want  of    brevity. 

Boyle. 
PROLI'XLY,   pro  llks'li,    ad.     [from   prolix.]     At 

givat  I  ■iigth;  tediously.  Drydcn. 
PHOLI'XNESS,  iir6-liks'nSs,  s.  [from  prolix.]    Te- 
diousness. 
PSOLOCU'TOR.  prdl-Io-kA'tfir,  s.  [Lat.]  Thefoi-e- 

mmi;  the  speaker  of  a  convocation.  Siv'J). 
PROLOCU'TORSHIP,  prdl-l&-ki'lftr-shlp.  s.  [from 

prtdociitor.]     The  office  or  dignity  of  prolociKor. 
PRO'LOGUE,  pr6ri3g,  s.    rTrcAoy©-.]- 1.  Preface; 

introduction  to  any  discourse  or  performance.  MU- 

ton.—2.  Something  si)oken  before  the  entrance  of 

the  actors  of  a  plav.  Shakspeare. 
To  PRO'LOGUE,  p'rol'ldg.  v.  a.    [from  the  nomi.] 

To  introduce  with  a  fnnrial  preface.  Shakspeare. 
To    PROLO'NG,     pri-lSng*.    v.    a.     [piolongiuv, 

French.]— 1.  To  lengthen  out;  to  continue;  to 
draw  out.  Milton.— i.  To  put  oft' to  a  distant  time. 
S/iaks/ieare. 
PliOLONGA'TION,  prSl-IOng-gi'shftn,  s.  [prolon- 
gation, French,  from  prolong.]—!.  The  act  of 
lengthening.  Bacon.— 2.  Delay  to  a  longer  time 
Bacvtn 
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rUOI.U'SIOK,    |ivA'!iV/.h&ii,    ».    [pvolusio,    Laiiii. 

Kiiterininiuclits;  (itriurii.Jhce  of  jlvtrsioii.     Ha^i- 

will. 
PKO'MINKN  T,  pr5i;i'iii^-ii?iu.  a.  [pr'imiiieii'i,  l.ni. 

Stiiiiilihg;  (1111  bcjoml  tlie  iifar  i):ii'is;  jiroiiiljtuiiii, 

exiaiii.  Biun  ti. 
•I'RO'MINKNC  K,  prSii.'iM^-iifnse,   J 

nio'MiNKAXY  pi6iii'iii4-!i^i.-.si,  <;''' 

[proiiiiiK  iitia,   Lat.]     l'r<iiiil>or»ii(.'L';    extant   part. 

PUOMI'SCUOUS,   pvi-iii1s'I./i.a^,    a.    [piDmiscims, 

Latin.]     Minglid;  toiil'i^ed;  uiiilisiiii;;iiisl>nl.  Til- 

Utjoti, 
PKOMl'SCUOUSLY,   pio-nifs'k 'i-fts-!i.    ail.    [(niiu 

pi-oiiii>(iH)Us.]     Willi  contubCTl  iiii\tuR;  iiiilistniiii- 

iiat-K.  Sniir/iix. 
PUO'Ml.SF,   pVAm'iiil/,,    s.     [pioniissiim,    Latin.]— 

1.  lltt!«iati<in  of  sdiiif   IwinCit    to   bo  ooiif.i-ivd. 

Diyileii- — 2.  Pcirorniaiife  uF  pioniisc;  giHUt  iil'tlit' 

thin.-    ino.uiseil.     AcU — 3.    iiopcs;    expti-iation. 

S/iak.rf>rnrr, 
To  PUO'MISE.  piijin'nilz,  v.  a.  [|non.itto,  Lat.]  To 

iiiaKe  (Irclai-.xtiiin  of  some  btnetit  to  bt  c^uft-vr.  cl 

herenftcr.  Temple. 
Tn  FKO'MISE.  piSm'n.lz,  v.  n,— 1.  To  aisiire  one  liy 

a  pvomisf.     l)r;/(liii.—2.  It   is  useJ    of  assniancv, 

even  of  ill.  S/inkipenrt: 
PRO'ISIISKBBKACH,  piotn'uilz-ln-ifsh,  s.   [breacli 

ai.d  jivoniise.]     Violation  of  promises.     Sliakn. 
PRO'.'-itSKBKKAKKR,  p)(ini'itii/..l)ii.kftr,  s.  [pifi- 

n)iv.-  ami  liitak.]     Viol   ler  of  promise.     S'/ii^k.,, 
PRO'MI.SKll.|)i-d.ii'ni}/-fii-,  s,   [tioin  promise.]  One 

wl.o  pioinises.  Bin  Joimun. 
PRO'MiSSOI'.Y.      i.iAni'iiils-sai--i,    a.     Coi  laiiiiHU 

pioe.ii'in  of  some  biiie'U   to  be  eonferiitl.     Ar- 

bwfriiii. 
PRO'MISSORILY,    pi-ain'inis-sOr-i-li,    ad.      [from 

prollli^s<lrv.]     Bv  «av  of  promise.  li)xxvn. 
PRO'Mf>Nr,  i.rSii'.'n.fl'nt,  } 

PRO'-MONTORY,  pidin'mfln-tfli-i,    y' 

[proniuntoi-iiiiii,  lat.]     A   litadlaiul;  a  cape;  liigli 

land  .jnttiiie:  into  the  sea.  SiKkiin^. 
To  PROMO'TK,  ;no-ni4te',  v.  a.  Qiromotus.  Laiin.] 

— 1.  To  forward;  to  advance.  il//7^«H.— :.  [Proinoii- 

voir,   Fpencli.]    To  elevate;   to  e\alt;   to   pitf«  r. 

Milton, 
PROMO'TEMENT,  pio-iii6te'in?iif,  s.    [from  pro- 

iiiotf.]     Advanci  incut.    Pearson. 
PROMO'TEU.prA-iuAt. 'fii,  s.  [proniOtenr,  Fr.]— 1. 

Advancer;  forwaiil.  r;   oncoiirager.    Aftcvl)ur'j.—2. 

Informer;  makehnte.  Ti/fver. 
PROMOTION.   prA-ii.A'sli3n,  s.     [promotion.  Fr.] 

AdvaiiceiiK'Ht;  tnconiaf^nn  ni;  exaltation  to  aoiiie 

new  honour  or  rank;  (iref  rnuni.  Mil/on. 
Tu  PROMO'VE,  pr6-.  .66v',v.  a.  [pioinitvto,  Latin.] 

To     rwani;  lo  advatu  e;  to  pi-oniote.  Surhlini,, 
PROMl'T.  prAiiipl.  E.  fpronipl,  Fi.]— I.  qiiiiU;ivad> ; 

acute;  easy.  Claieiiilnu.~2.  Quick;  p^  inlant.    liiij- 

i/t^i.— 3. Read)  without  liesitntion;  wniitiii{[;  no  n.  w 

motive.  Vnjttrii.—4.  Heady;  told  down:  us,  promjit 
payment. 
To  PROMPT.  prSinpt,   v.  a.  [pmntare,  It:d]-l.To 

To  as'iist  by  privaie  instruction;  to  help  at  a  loss. 

Asiliiini.    SiillingJ!trt.~2.  To  iiicif-..-;    in  ilisiitjate. 

S/ihka. — 3. 'I'o  n mind.  Brmr'i, 
PRO'Ml'TER,  pi-3ii/iftr.  s.  [IW.m  proiiipi.1-I.  One 

who  helps  :i    pnhlick  speaker,  hy  siii^^esiin>;    the 

word  to  liini  when  he  faliei-s.     Sti':ks,—2.  .\ii  ad^.u- 

nioiii-dier;  a  remindev.   L'Kslrmi/;e. 
PRO'jMPrn  CDF,  prdm'ii-ti'ide,  s.    [proinpiitiide, 

Fr.]     Hiadiness;  C|iiirkiu-s«. 
PRO'.MPTLY,  prAinl'ii.nil    [from  pwinpt  ]  R>  adily; 
*    quiekh  •  expediiionslr.   Taij.ui: 
PRO'MP'TNKSS,  pro:n't'nf  s,s.  [Iixuii  pitiii.pi.]  Readi> 

iies.s;  qiiickinss;  al:  ciity.   ^uul/i. 
PRO'.MP'l'VHE,    proni'lshiiv,   s.    [Cmm    pii>mpt.] 

Sng^est-on:  mntioii  loveii  hy  »iioili<  r.    S/ickt. 
PRO'MPTUARY  pr6iii'i«h6  '4-ii.s.  [pnimptnariiim, 

Lat.]     A    sioivlionse;   a    reiiositoi*) ;   a   magazine. 

IVoviJward. 
To  PRO.Ml'I.GATF"..  piA.miM'cr.\io.  v.  R.  [promi|lp>. 
Lat.]  To  publish;  to  make  known  by  o|k-ii  decliini- 

tion.  Locke. 
PaOMULGA'TION,    pri-mfll-gi'shfln,     s.      [pro- 
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mii>Katio,    l.utin.]     Publi'iition;   open   exhibition. 

Sutl/h. 
i'HOMULGA'TOU,  pii-nifll-jfi'iflr,  s.    [from   pro- 

muiente.]     Pul>li>lui-;    ojnii     tt  acb  r.     Oetay    of 

I'ieiy. 
I'll  I'UO.M'L'I.GK.  pio-niAl.i  •',  V.  a.  [from  priiniiil){o, 

L.  till.]      lo    pi-uiii<it),'<ile;   to    publish;    to    tiacli 

Opflllj, 

IKO.MUT.GER,  prA.ii,fti'j6r,  *■    [fmm  piomulge." 

Pl^<ll^ll  r;  jiroiijiilipin'r.   Aneiiuiy. 
I'itONA'TO'.s,    pro-iiA'.(ir,    «.     A     riuisile    of    the 

radjiis. 
PUONK,  pv(^i>e.  a.  [pronus,  Lat  ]— 1.  B.  nUir.R  down- 
wanl;  not  erict.     Milluii. — 2.  L\  iii)!:  with   ll;e  face 
de»nwaids;    contrary   to  siipini     Biu-itu.—  '.  Pri- 
cipiious;  lieadloni;;  poinp;  do\vn»:inK    Mill'ii. — 4. 
ULciivous;   slopiin;.    BUckmoic.S.  Inclined;  pixi- 
(leiise:  tiispcisul.  S.'.t'i. 
PKO'NFMiSS,      |)iAne'ii?s,    s.     [fiein     prone]—]. 
'I'he   siaie    of    1><  i.diii^    downwards;    i.ot    er  ci- 
iiess.  Cr.nt/i  —2.  i  |](  st.iie  of  lying  with  the  face 
downwards;  not  siipineiu  ss.— 3.  Uescei.t:  dieliiity. 
—  I.  Iiieliiiaiioii;   prupensio:  ;    disijositjon    lo    ill. 
Mookei: 
PHOXCj,  prong.  ^.  [pronplien,  Dutch,  tosiitieize.]  A 

fork.  Sniii'y.  lluililniiJi. 
PRO'MTY,  pro'i.i-t4,  .s.   [from  prone.]  Prone iii ss. 

Mi.ie, 
PRO'XO.MINAL,  pro'nom-i-i>il,   t.    [prnnoniinalis, 

Lat.]     Ma\ii'glh'    nature  of  a  pronoun.    I  mriii. 
PHO.N'OU'N,  pro'nAftn,  5.  [proi  omen,  Lat.]  AVords 

Us.  d  instead  of  nouns  or  nanus.  CluiKe. 
Tu  PHONOU'NCE,  prA-i  Auns- ',  v.  a.  [pronoiicer, 
Fieneli;  pro.iincio.  L;\iiii.]— 1.  I'o  sjua',.;  to 
utter.  Ji mhii:ii.~2.i\t  nittr  sokmiily;  to  inttr 
ei  nfideiiil}.  .SVicAy.— 3.  1  o  (ijrm  or  ariiculute  bj 
(he  org;iiis  of  spe  cli.  //.,Wf /•.— 4.  I  o  utter  rheiori- 
cally. 
Tn  PltOXOr'NCr:,  piA-t  Ainse'.    v.  11.     lo    speak 

with  contideiici  or  anik'nilv.  South, 
PKONOl'NCFR,    pro  liAiiii'sfti,     s.       [from    pro- 

iiou)ice.l  OmwIio  pixn.iii]  lees.  A:,!iff'i. 
PKONUN'CIA'IION,  prA-n6i..slJ-i'»Tian,  s.     [pio- 
niiitciatio,  I.atiii.]     The  act  or  mode  of  utterance. 
lloli/er. 
PROOF.  piAAf,  s.  [fiiini  provi.]— 1.  Evidence;  testi- 
mony; convincing  token.  Locke,— 2,  I'esi;  I'inl;  ex- 
perinitiit.     MiUoii.—3.  Firm  temper;  imp.  n<  trabi- 
iity.  Ilriit.'en,--4.  Arn  oin  liard-l;i-d  lill  it  v.  ill  ahidt 
a  cerlalh  lii;:l.     S/inki.—S.  In  printing,  tli.    rough 
draught  of  a  sheet  win  ii  tirst  taken. 
PROOF,  prAAi;    a.      Impenetrable;    able    to    iTsisl. 

ColPrr. 
PUOO'l  I.F.S.S  proSt'l?s,  !>.     [from  proof.]    Unprov- 
ed;   wisuiinif  evideiic.    lioitle- 
To  PROP.  i.iij>,v.  a.  [prop(ien    D>ilcl'.''-1.  To  sup- 
port by  smiii  Ihi..;;  plui  td  ninlei  or  iin^.iiint.  Milt;n. 
2.    I  o  sop;>iiri  U\  staiidiii  •  under  or  against.  Ciccrh. 
—3.  I'o  sustain;' lo  supiiort.    Pipe, 
PlttJl'.  piAp.  «.  .piopiie.  Dutel..]  A  support;  a  stay; 

tint  on  »liiih  at:)  lleii':  resii.      Diivi.- 1. 
PUO'PAGABI.F.p.oi/a  -J-bfa.  [from  proi>agaie.] 

hoch  us  m..t  !(•■  spst.ui.  lioylr. 
To  PKO'PAGA  I  K,  prAp'i  k^''  ,  v  »•  i I'TOpas;".  I-«- 
lin.]— I.  Tu  ciiiiiiiiui  or  spread  b\  ireiu  raiion  or 
KViii-vsive  (iiodncion  O'.-iv  ; .— 2.  I  o  extend;  to 
witl.-ii.  ■V/nAr.— t.  To  carry  on  f  i  in  |  laii  to  placi ; 
to  promote.  Krxvtt'ii. — i.  To  inefcuse;  to  extend. 
Slinki  —S.  To  ;;einrat  . 
To  PRO'l'Afv  \  IE.  pid/A-sil; ,  \.  u.      To  have  ofT- 

spiiiig.     MtUon. 
PROPAGA'l  l<  -M,  i.id,.a-rilM>an.  %.     [jiropag.ilio, 
Latin.]  Coiitimi mce  or  dilTusinn  b)  geiurjtioii  or 
successiu-  'irodiictioii      lyitc'naii. 
PROPAGATOR.    piApSri'ffii,    s.     [from    i-mpa- 
gate.]— 1.  OiK    wlio   comiiini  s  by  lucctssive  pio- 
diicton.— 3.  ,\  ipir  .iler;  a  pioiiinl.r.     t'l.li.ioii 
T"  PnOPE'L.urA-i.Jl'iv.  a.     [prepollo,  Latin.]     To 

<ln».   forMinxl.  Ilinmi. 
To  PUOPE'NO,  prA-i>>i:d'  v.  n.  rpvop-  "J^o.  I-atm] 
Til  Iniliiie  to  anj   jurt;  to  be  disposed  in  Givourof 
aiiv  thing.     S'/nk^pi-rie- 
PROPE'NUEN'CY.  prA-piii'din-s*,  «.  [from  propen- 
deo,  Latin.]-l.  Inclination  or  tendency  ol  desire 
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Fitc.fSr,  fill,  fit;— ni^,  m*t;— iiine.n'n,-- 


lo  any  Oiinjj.— 2.  [Kioin  jTropemlo,  Larin,  to  weigli.] 
I'l'etoiisUUnilioii;  attentive  rfeliheniiion;  iiei'iicii- 
dencv.    I  laic, 

PROPE'XiiE,  |iro-i>?iiii'.  a.  [propensus,  Latin.]  In- 
cliii.'il;  ilispos-d.     MtHon. 

PROPK'x;jlO\    i>'(S-,.Sn's!,an.7 

PIIOPE'NSI'IV.  i)io-i>Sn'si.i4,  5'' 
[|)roji"n'!i'i,  Latin,  fsom  iii(i)>'  nse.]— 1.  Incliniition; 
disjiiKiliuii  l<>  imy  lliii:g  guod  or  bud.     /ivt;cii.—2. 
Teuucni-y.     l'»a'>'J- 

PRO'VEX.  |>r3;i'j)tii-,  a.  [propiiii'i,  Lat-"j—l.  Pecu- 
liar; not  bil<>ni;in:c  l(i  more;  nut  common.  Dmuen. 
—2.  NotinK  an  individual,  li'ciils.—i.  Ont's  own. 
Shalin—A.  Naiura!;  'ivij^inal.  MiUan.—S.  Kit;  at- 
coniinod;ittd;  adapt  d;  suitaHc;  (iii:\Iiiit'd.  Dryden. 
— e.  E\aci ;  atcunile;  just.— 7.  Not  liguralive.  B;/;- 
>Je^— R.  It  si-eius  in  S'liiksptarR  to  signily.  nicre; 
ptire.— 9.  [Piopre,  Fr.]  Eleijant;  prttty.  flcln:— 10, 
Tail;  Idsty;  handsome  with  hulk.    S/uik.\pcair. 

TRO'^EliLY,  pvdp'pi\i-l4,  ad.  [Ci-om  proper.]- 1. 
Fitly;  su-.taMy.- 3.  In  a  strict  stnse.  jSIilhiu. 

PHO'l'ERNESS,  prSp'pft --nJs.s.  [IVom  proper.]— 1. 
riie  (|U;iIily  1)1'  hi-iif-;-  proper.— 2.  'rallness. 

PKO'i'EUTY,  pr6;>'pi^r-ii.  s.  [Irom  proper.]— 1.  Pe- 
ciiiiar  nualiiy.  Hwikrr.—Z.  Qii.ilit,\;  dispusiiioii. 
South.— 3.  Riuht  of  |!<)sstssion.  Lmke.—i.  Posses- 
sion held  in  one's  own  right.  Dnjdai.—B.  The 
thiiis;  jiDSsessed.  S.ialcs.—fi.  Ntaniess  or  rig-ht. 
S'iaks.--~.  Something-  usefiil;  an  appendage. 
Dnjd-n. 

To  PROTRRTY.  p  op'pflr-iS.  v.  a.  [from  the  noiiii.] 
— 1.  To  invest  with  (pialiliea.  Siiiilis.-~2.  To  s  ize 
or  retain  as  something-  owned;  so  .ippropriate;  to 
hold.     S/inksJJcarc: 

PROPH\'SIS.  pro-fVsl'i.  s.  lT(o~^a-i;.l  In  medicine, 
a  ro;vkno»led^i- of  diseases. 

PRO'PHESY,  prSffi-se,  s.  [  ■  *'oj-;''-='  '•]  A  declaration 
of  somethiiic;  to  come:  pr  diction.  Simks'mare. 

PlKyPHESlER,  prd-'i'i-si  fir,  s.  [from  prophesy.] 
One  who  prophesie.'^. 

To  PRO'PHESY.  prolTJ-s},  v.*—l.  To  pr.-dict:  to 
foretell;  to  prognoiticato.',  &'mks.~2.  To  foreshow. 
S,'iak\/>e'ivc. 

To  PRO'PHESY,  proi'ie-sl,  w.  n.— 1.  To  utter  pre- 
dictions. Shaks.—'2.  To  preach.  A  scriptural  sense. 

PRO'PHP:r,prSr,?t,  s.     [  .  ?-,? ^t-.,..]- l.   one  who 
tells tuturT'  eveiiiv;  a  predicfer;  a  foietelkr.    Ih'i/- 
rf«i.— 2.  One  of  the  sacied  writers  empowered  hy 
Go.l  to  divp'.ay  finnif..     Shrikxpfnrr. 
rKO'PHlViESS.  pr^^riSi-ics.  s.     [prophet'ssp,  Fr. 
from   prophet.]     A    woman   that  fuivtells  furure 
evems.     Fe/nk'i». 
PROP: IK'TICK.  pro  ■Jl'llU,         X 
PKOPilii'  nCAL,   pro  f^t'le  '..\':  3  " 

[proph.  li'ine,  Fr.]"  Fonse  inR  or  i;)r;.U  lliup;  future 
evvnts.  fSdHlnvfl-'ef.       ,    ,     ,     ^    , 
PROPHE'TlCAi.I.Y    pro-r5:'(t-Ual-t,    ad.       ['.roni 
proph>-tical.]  ^Vi•il  Uiiowl'd}--  ■  of  futurity;  in  man- 
ner of  a  pi-aphec> .     Hanvnond. 
Tn  PRO  P1!E  riZl':,  prol't'Jt-iize,  v.  a.  Jo  give  pn- 

diitio  IS.     Dmi'd-  .     ,    .      „ 

PKOFinLAC'/nCrC,    pr6r-iJliU'tlk,    ii.       [-e:?-" 

>.«!i,<.;."l    P\vveiiti>e;  pr.'servali^e.     IVntts. 
PROPi'NqUri'Y,  pro-,iiiin''kw4-ii,  s      [pro|)i-\qui- 
tas.LM.]— 1-  N  arne.s,;  !MO\in>it\;  niip;hbonrliood. 
R-iy.—  :.  N-;,riiss  o!'  tun-.     Brmor..-^.  Kindieii; 
iieariic-ss  n' hl.poii.     Si:rtk\-'^enre. 
PHOPl'lIABI.E,  pro-i'M/4abl.  a.    [from   pi-opi- 
liate.]  Sucli  as  m.v  hj  induced  to  favour;  siicii  ;is 
may  he  made  propitious. 
To  PROPI' HATE.  proi)Mi'C-af',  v.  a.     ri>>'"I>i''0, 
Lit.]   To  induic  io  fnonr;  to  pjain;  to  conciliate; 
^\o  n>ak('  propitious.     S  iili  g.ilcet. 
PROPl'I'I.V  riDN.  pr4  |il>:i'4-a  shfin.  s.     [propiti  i- 
tio.   Fr.]— 1.  'Ml.'   ac    oi"    iiialviiiff   propitious —. 
ThLalonemint;  t'n-  oftlrinj;  hy  which  p'.opitiou - 
111  ssis  ohtained    1  J diti. 
PROPl'lIA  rOP>,  pr6-;ilsu'J-l-l&r,  s.     [from  propi- 

tiat.  1   One  iliat  propjiiat»s. 
PROI'I'l  lATOIJY,  i.r.3-pl.h'i-ft-'0r-*,  a.     [projiitia- 
fnir-.  Fr.]    Hariiii;  the  power  to  m.ike  propifious. 
■■   sum  II,:; /ice'. 

PKOPr  i  lOL'S,  p;opf<'i'as  •>.     [propitius,  LaMn.] 
FiiTourable;  k-nd.     Addison. 
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PROPI'TIOUSLY.  pr',.p1sh'Qs-le,  ad.  [from  propi- 
tious.]  Favoiirahh ;  kindly.   Jiosco.nmen. 

PROri'lIOUSNESS,  pro-i;idi'{is-nJs,s.  [from  pro- 
piMoas.]  Favotu'alil.-i  ess;  kindness.    Temfile. 

PROI'LA'SM,  pro-i)l47.ni'.  s.  [:r(.o  mid  «-a«o-.<«.1 
Mniil.l;  matrix.    H'oudivtnd, 

PROPLA'S  IICE,  pro-pia  'lis,  s.  [;ifi->.«.-.x-i.]  The 
art  <\i'  iiiakint»  moulls  for  <astini>. 

PKOi'O'.NENT.  pro-po'i.lnt,  s.  [from  propnnei'.s, 
Laiiii.]  One  that  make  s  a  propos.il,  or  lays  dow  n  a 
proposition.     Driidcn. 

PROPO'RIION,  pro-poi'shfiii.  s.  [Fr.  proportio, 
Lii.]— I.  Comparative  relation  of  one  thing  Io  an- 
other; ratio.  Uidcii;lu  Triijl(iv.—2.  Settled  r  latioii 
of  ctmiparative  (|uanlit; ;  equal  degit;e.  Jhld. — ;-. 
Harnioitick  dt'{>iee.  AJitlon.—4.  Symmetry;  adapta- 
tion of  one  to  another. — 5    Form;  si/.e.    Dnvien. 

To  PKOPO'R'l  ION,  pr&-poi'>hdii,  v.  a.  [proportion- 
iier,  Fr.]— I.  To  adjust  hy  conipttrative  relation. 
Addison.— 2.  To  form  SAHunetrica   y.   Siilruy. 

PltOPO'R  rxONABLE,  ino-por'shfiii-^hl,  a.  [fmra 
proportion.]  Adjusted  by  comparative  relation; 
such  as  is  lit.    Tillofsdti. 

PROPO'H  IIONABLY,  propoiMiAn-a-hli.ad.  [from 
proportion.]  Accordinjj  lo  proportion;  according 
to  comparative  rolalious.     Ii ii(  '•?. 

PROPO'RTIONAL,  )no-p'>r'sliAn-5l,  a.  [propor- 
tiom  1,  Fr.]  Having  a  settli  d  coiuparative  relation; 
having  a  certain  degree  of  any  iinaliiy  coinj>ared 
with  somithint;^  else.     Cocker.     AVve  i./t. 

PKOPORTIONA'LI!  Y.  pro  por-sliftn  ai'i-tJ,  s. 
[tV  im  proportional.]  The  quality  of  being  pfoiM/r- 
ti.iual.  Grciv. 

PROPO'RTIONALLY.pro-p6i'sh6n-SI-lL  ad.  [from 
proportional.]    In  a  slated  degree.     Hcii'tov. 

PROPO'R  riONATE,  pr6p6i'shan-at,  a.  [froin 
proportion.]  Adjusted  to  something  else,  according 
to  a  crtain  rate  or  comparative  relation.    Grew. 

Tn  PROPO'RTIONATE,  pio-po-'shfinSt,  v.  a. 
[from  proportion.]  To  adjtist,  according  lo  settled 
rates,  to  something  else.    Bcnl!eij. 

PROPO'RTIONATENESS,  pro-p6r'slifln-St-nSs,  8. 
[IVom  proitionate.]  The  stale  of  being  by  coinpa- 
risoo  adjusted.     Hide. 

PROPO'.SAL.  pro-po'y.ai,  s.  [from  propose.]—!. 
Sciieiiie  or  design  projiounded  to  considtiatiou  or 
aceepiauce.  Addison  —2.  Oiler  to  the  mind.  Sont/i. 

Tc  PKfX'O'SE,  pr6-i)07.e',  v.  a.  [proposer,  French.] 
To  olfi-r  to  the  consideration.     iVntls. 

To  PROPO'SE,  i)r6-p6ze',  v.  n.  To  lay  scbemes. 
S/i(doy/Jcrire. 

PROPOSER,  pro-po'/i'ir,  s.  [from  propose.]  Cue 
th:)t  o'lers  iinv  tliinj^to  consideration.  Sirtfu 

PR-.)PO  .I'^ION.  p,  3l>-o-/J-h'fln,s.  [propo-ition.  Fr. 
l>ropo>iiio,  Ltitiii.]— L  A  sentence  in  whieh  any 
tning  is  affirmed  or  decreed.  Hrtinnu nd.-^.  Propo- 
sal; (.tier  of  terms.     C'lrcnd')!!. 

PROrOSl'  IION  AI„  pi6|(-6-/.?drftn.al.  a.  [from  pro- 
nosition.)  Considered  a*  a  proposition.  IVatls. 

To  PIIOPO'UNI),  proi>6i'ind',  V.  a.   [proiHino.  Lnt.] 
—1.  To  otter  lo  consideration;  to  propose.   IVutton. 
—2.  To  oft.r;  to  exhibit.  S.rkffieaic. 
PROPOU'XOER.  pro-|i6i\r.d'flr,s.  [Ironi  propound  ] 

He  that  propounds;  ho  il  at  ofliri. 
PKOPIU'IC  I'ARY,  pro  pvl'i  tSr-J.  s.    [proprietaire, 
Fr.  froiii  jiroprietj-.]     Possessor  in  his  own  vijjlit- 
Gov.  ifl-'ic  Ti'ii^^ir. 
PROPRI'E  i  AKY,  pr6-prl'it4i--4,  a.    Beloiignif  to 

a  (Hrtaiii  owner.   Grnv- 
PROPRI'ETOR.  pro  iuc'e-lflr,    s.    [from  proprius, 

Lat.]    A  possessor  in  his  own  right.  /fff^'T*. 
PROl'RrElRESS.  pr6-pii4-t.Js.  s.    [from  propiw- 
tur.]     A  n  male  jiossessor  in  her  own  right.   L  hs- 

PROPRIETY,  pro-pi I'i-ti,  s.  [p-opriet»s, Latin.]— 

1.  P;  culiarily  of  possession;  exclusive  riglit.   oiick. 

l'np-—2.  Aei-urac);  justness     Lorke. 
PROi^l,l>r6pl.  for  i/iopped.  [fwiTi  prop.]  Sustained 

i)V  -o  iie  prop.     Pope.  ,     ■    , 

T,  P  ilOP r'GN,  pro  piiiie',  v.  a.    [propugtio,  Lntai.] 

TodelVnd;  to  vlodicale.  Hammond. 
PROPU'INA'  riON,  prdp-p6ii,--'ia'shfin,  s.  [propng- 

n«;io.lro.iipropii   no.  l.at]  Defence.  S/mk>f>cnre 
PU01>i:'(VNKR,pr6p^i'fftr,  s.   [ffoin  pwipugn]   A 

defender.  Gov.  'f  the  Tongue. 


PRO 


PJIO 


— n6,  iiiSve,  nJr,  ndt;— tibe,  tftb,"bAll-(— ill}— pft&mlj— tAin,  THij. 


PROPU'LSIOy,  pvo-pfll'sliftii,  s.  [[iropulsiis,  l.at.] 
Vh  ■  act  of  {Ifiviuj?  Ibrwar<l.  Bm-oii. 

PKOilK,  piii'i',  s.  [proia,  Lilt.]  'I'lie  prow;  tlit  Ion- 
pml  "I"  a  sli"!'-    l'"/^''-      ,     , 

PHOHOGA' TION,  p  Orio  i,H'sliftii.  «.  [prui\>g:itJo, 
— 1.  C'uniiiiwanc.;  siaie  or  li-n^tli'  niiii;  out  to  a 
(list;iiit  tiiir  ;  piuloii^'aiioii.  Siiul/i.—2.  [.ilcnuptioii 
ortlirtsrasioii  of  p;uliaiiieiil  by  tlif  rtgal  jucliority' 
S^vift.  ,     , 

7'o  PkOllO'i'.UK,  pro-iog',v.  a.  [pioroKO,  Lai.]— 1. 
To  pniti-acf  lo  luolons;.  iJrijiltii.—Z.  To  put  oil; 
to  ilelay.  .S/ifl/ij,— 3.  'I'o  iiitcii'upi  the  session  ot' 
p;irli;iin,.-iit.     E'KOti. 

PIlOKU'PnON,  p\i-ii^p's!ifiii,  s.  [pi-oruptus,  Lilt.] 
Til?  act  «r  bursting'  out.     Btmoii. 

PROSA'ICK.  pio/i'ik,  a.  [prosaiquc,  I'"''-]  BHong- 
iiiR  to  ]inne;  i-esni.bliiiij;  prose. 

Ta  PROSCIll'BE,  proskrilw',  v.  a.  [proscribo,  1a- 
tin.]— 1.  To  censure  capiiaily;  to  liooiu  lo  dislruc- 
tioii.  Roscommon.— 2.  To  interdict.  Not  in  use. 
Dryden. 

PKObtlKPRKU.  pv6-skri'l)flr,  a.  [from  proscribe.] 
One  lliat  iloonis  to  ilestruriiun.    Dri/ikn- 

PHOSCRI'P  I'lON,  pro-ski Ip'siiSii,  s.  [pro^criptio, 
I,al.]  Doom  toileatb  or  conHsialion.  B.  Jonson. 

PH0SI5,  pro/.e.  s.  [prosa,  Latin.]  I.anK"i>K>^  >"*.'  I'l- 
straineil  to  liavmoiiitk  sounds  or  set  number  of  syl- 
la  lies.     S.eif'. 

To  PROSE,  proze,  V.  n.  [from  the  iiuun.]  To  make 
tedious  narrations. 

To  PRO'.SKCU  1  K,  proiSj-kfite,  v.  a.  [prosecutiif, 
Lat.]— 1.  To'jmrsue;  to  continue  endeavours  after 
any  ibiii:^.  MUfoii. — 2.  To  coniinue;  to  carry  on. 
Hiitpefii<l—3.  lo  proced  in  coiisirteiaiiim  or  dis- 
quisition of  any  tliini;.  //«/'&■)•.— 4.  To  pursue  by 
law;  t'l  sue  criniinalK. 

PHOSKCU'ITON,  pros-si-kA'slifin.  s.  [fi-oni  prose- 
cute.]—!. Pursuit;  emli-avour  to  ciirrj  oti.  South.— 
2.  Suit  a(>;:iinst  a  man  i.i  a  •■liiniiiil  cause. 

PRO'SKC'J  lOP...  pio-;',e-l.i'!'Av.  s.  [froiv;  prosvCiite.] 
One  tliat  carries  on  any  iliini;;  a  pursuer  ol'  any 
purpose;  one  wlio  pursues  anbllier  by  liivi'  in  a 
criniin.il  cause. 

PRO'SI'XYTK.  pros'se-l'itp,  s.  [-fOTHA-jlO..]  A  con- 
vert; one  broiii;bt  over  to  a  new  upiiiion.  Ciemte- 
land.  ,      , 

To  PRO'SF.LY  I'E,  pras'si-llte,  v.  a.  To  convert. 
C'«'.  vj'  (III)  'l'ouy,iic 

PRO'SKLY  TISM.pros'i-ll-l/.m.s.  [from  proselyte.] 

Tlie  desire  of  rnakini^  eooverls.     Burke. 
Tu  PRO'SKLYi'IZi5,pr6>'4-lill/.e,  v.  a     [from  pro- 
silvte.]  Toei'iivert  lo  one's  own  opinions.  Bin  hi: 

PROSKMIN.'VI'ION,  pri-sJiii-mi-na'sliAn.  s.    [pro- 

S'Mnin;itiis.  Lit'ii.]    PropHijalioli  by  s'  ed.  Hnle. 
PllO'SICK,  pro'/.ftr.  s.    [tioui  to  prove.]   A  icdioas  ri-- 
later  of  uniiilcresttni;  cireiinistances.    A  lollotiuial 
woi-d. 
PROSO'DIAN,  prosoMc-ln,  s.  [froMi  prosmly.]  One 

sUillid  in  metre  or  .irosodw    Bronii. 
PRO'SOUY,  pros'sode.  s.    [.e'r  '••]   '1  l>f  pari  of 
grammar wbieli  l^aclits  the  sound  and  ipiaiitity  of 
syll.«bl'  s  and  llis  measiircsof  verse. 
rUOSOPOPK'I  A,  pr5s-so-po-pc'\  i,  $.  [-■■(■c-^-n.T-.i^.'] 
Persoiiifieatiou;  fij^ire  by  wliicli   tliinifs   are  made 

JK-VsOllS.     Di-ljtl'll. 

PIUVSPKC  T,  prAs-pJkt'.  s.    [pr  ispectus,  Latin  ]—l. 

View  of  sonielliiiiijilislaut.  MiUiiit.—  .i.  Pla,-e  wiiivli 

aminli  an  eMeiided  vi.w.  Milluii.—^.  Series  oi'  ub- 

iecfsnj)en  t<'  ilieeyo.    Aihlison.—A.  O  j' et  o!' view. 

'prim  ,—■>.  View  into  fiitui ity:  opposed  lu  i et i-uspeet. 

Smith.— fi.  R< ;ranl  to iometliinif  fulut  .     T.UUyon. 
To  PROSPK'C  I  ,  pids'pikr.  v.  a.  fproipi  ems,  Lat.] 

To  lookfoiw-nl.    '-''('. 
PlinSPK'C  riVK.  prA-p*k'ilv,  a.     [from  prospect.] 

—1.  Vi.'winij  at   a  diaance.— 2    Aciin;;»itli  loiv- 

sie;'.^t.     Chilli. 
To  PRO'SPKH,  prrt<'pftr,  v.  a.  [projpi.ro.  Lat.]  To 

makftbiippv;  t<i'>v"u.-.    Orydcn. 
Ti)  PRO'SPi-.R,  p'.os'por,  V.  n      fprosperer,  l-r.]— 1. 

To  lie  prospci-O'n;  '"  I""  '«iC<:essful.    /■'«•  h.—2    To 

thrive;  to  come  forwmd.  fon'i!/-  . 

rKOSPK.'RM'Y,  pro -I'ii'Me.s.    Lpro^P  "'■«'  "«•] 

Success;    atiainineiil    of    wislies;    good    lurtune. 

Miiokei: 
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I'UO'SPKROl'S,  prds'pftr-fls.  a.   [projpcrui,  Lit] 

.Sjne.essfiil;  fcirluiiate.     Milton. 
PRO'SPKHOUSLY,  pr<Js'p6r  is-'ii,  ad.  [from  pios- 

perniH.  j  Suceetsfiiliyi  fortiniately.  liinon. 
PRO'SPiiROUSNLSS,    prd.'pai-fts-iiSs.   s.      [from 

prosprrons.]  I'rosjierity. 
PItOSPI'CIENCK,  pr(')-<pfsli'i.8iise,s.  [Ironi  pio.pi- 

<•!(),  Lai.]    llie  act  of  lou..ing  Itnwar.i. 
I'ROSI-EitNA'TlON,    prds-tSr-nA'sbaii,  s.     [from 
jji-oslerno,  Lat.]   Dej.elioii;  depn-ssioii;  stale  oJ' be- 
nip  cast  down.     Il'iscmmi. 
To  PRO'SIITUTE,  prds'l^tiSte,  v.  a.    [prostitno, 
Latin  ]— 1.    To   sell   lo    wickedness;  to  cvpose   lo 
crims  tor  a  reward.     Adili^iiu.—2,   I  o  expose  upon 
\il,-  lerins.     Tillotsiii. 
PRO'S  in  UTE,  pr3s'ti-ti\te.  a.  [prosiitiitus,  Lat.] 
Villous  for  hire;   sold    to  infamy  or  wickei.neai>. 
Prior. 
PRO'S  rirUTE,  prSs'lc-tfitc,  s.  [Iroin  the  verb.]— 1. 
A  hireling;  a  merceiiaiy;  one   who  is   set  to  sale. 
Dri/ilrii  —2.  A  publici.  strumpet.  On/rlcri. 
PROS  TirU'TION,  pr6s.tAtii'slidii,  s.'[prostilution, 
Fr.  from  prostitute.]—!.  The  act  of  setting  to  sale; 
the  state  of  beinj:  set  to  sale.— 2.   I'lie  life  of  a  pul>- 
lick  striiiTiptt.     Atldison. 
PROSI'RA'TE,  prds'iriie,   a.   [prosti-atns   Latin.] 
— 1.  Lying  at   length.     Fnirfna: — 2.  Lyiiif  at  mer- 
cy.   .Sliiikf. — 3.   Thrown  down  in  Innublest  adora- 
tion.   H'lokfr. 
To    PRO'STRATE.    pro^'trite,  v.   a.    [prostraius. 
Latin  ] — I.  To  lay  flat;  tn  throw  dimn.  Hnijwrtrd. 
— 2.  'I  o  throw  down  in  adoration.  Vuppa. 
PROSTRA'TIUN,     pro  -  ri'shft.i,     s.    [from    pn- 
strate.]— 1.  The  act  ul't'alliiig  down  in  adoratien. 
Honlh.-'l.  Dejection;  depression.  Arhulhij'i. 
PIIOSTY'LE,   prils-tile',   s.  [-rp'.,-j)LV  .]  A    biiildin;? 

that  lias  only  pilhrsin  th-  front. 
PROSY'LLOCilSM,     i.rA-sil'lo.jkm,   ».     [pro    if.d 
sylloK!'''"*]  ^  /'rosijlio^itiii    ii   when  two   or  nion- 
svlluKisnis  aiv  eoumx.-ri-'.l  togitliir.     li'fitl.t. 
PROrA'SIS,  piA-ii'sls,  s.  r-'-^<r,.-.]— 1.  A   mi^yi'Ti 
or  proposition. — 2.  In'  tlie  ancii'iit  ilntna,  tlii-fiist 
part  of  a  cnnialy  or  trair.-dy  that  cxpl.lins  the  ai- 
euinent  of  the  piece.     Oirt. 
PROfA'lI''K,  protit'^lk,  a.  [-rp->T«TO!',c.]    Hnta- 

tick  pi'rsotis  in  pla\  s  ,™ive  'lie  ivlalioii.. 
To   PROIE'CT,    pf6-lfkt',    v.    a.     Cj^tectic,   Iji- 
tiii.]    To   defi'iid;  to  cover  from  evil;    to   shield. 
iWllaii. 
PRO  TE'C  riOX,  pri-t?k'slifln,  s.  rproteeiiun,  Fr.] 
—1.  Deleiice;  shelter  from  evil.  .'tK'iJt—2.     A  pass- 
port; exeinpiion  i''r(jni  Iv'uij    iniiUsstd. 
PROIE'I    IIVE,  prii^l.'iiv.  a   [fr.,iH  protect.]  De- 

lens've;  >li.  It'-rinj^      T-o..    i,i. 
PnOlK/ClOR,    pro- Jk'tQi,  s.    [proie;-l.iir,  Kv.]- 
1.  JKCender;  sU.  It;-p-r;  snp|Hirter.     I'.'tiHer.—i    An 
ofTu'er  wiiolia'i  hentoi'oie  tiiC  tar-  of  the  kiii|:doii» 
in  the  kiii^r's   mliioritv-     AViv'.-./i  arc 
PKOIEf  "rORArE,p'A-t*k'iAiite,».  Govtrmn.  ni 

by  a  pmieiior     Giilhyie- 
PRbl  EC'IORSHIP,  s     [pri">-ifk'tAr-«hl;t.  s.    Th« 

ofRcv ofa  protector,    llir.ic 
PRO  lE'C  I  KESS,  pr6-i*k'tr*>,  9.  [proli  ctrce,  ri.J 

A  woman  that  jirotiets. 
To  PRO  I  K.'NIV.  pro  :*iid,  v.  a.  [imit;.!! '.  LTiisi.] 

To  hold  oiif  to  sH'- :i:li  llirtli.    Or.,diii. 
PROTKN'SE.  pr6-tJiisi'.  s.  I  from  proieiidu,  Ijitin.) 

Ksteiisioii.  Sp.F.Q.t..  in.  C.  lit.  ^t.A. 
P.H')rE'RVirY,prAiJi've-ti.  s.  [prof,  rviiai.  Lit.] 

Pe.  visliness;  ih'tnlance. 
To  PRO  1  E'Sl',  i.ri-i*  i'.  v.  n.  rproleslo/,   Lat  ]    I  o 
g'ise  a  soleminleehii'Hliou  of  opinion  or  rnolniion. 
Ditifmiii. 
To   PRO  TE'S  r,    nri-ifsl',  v.    a.— 1.    To  provi-;  lo 
sbi.w;  to  i^iM-  evidti.ce  of.  S/ia.'kJt.—i.  'lo  call  as  h 
witn- «s.     Miltou. 
PROIK'ST,    prVi^st,     or     pr6i'Sst,s.     [ll-om    the 
verb.]— I.  A  soKii.ii  declnraiiou  of  opinion a'^ai' si 
soiniiliiii?.— 2.  A    sol.:mn   d  cliiration   of  ojriniim 
commonlv   HRjiinst  sonn'tlM'ig.  Blcirksto-.r.—T-.   Hi* 
coniimrcial  law.]   A   notitieiuioii  wr  rt.-n  iipi.n  a 
copy  ot  a  bill  ol  Mcliani.?-  fi.r  its  ilon-paj  luviit  or 
nou-aeccptaiici .    Blackitvnr. 


PRO 


ruo 


File,  fir,  fill,  tat;— mi,  ii.Sti->(iiiic,  plii;- 


PR0T'ESTANISM,pi-6,'^s-iJii-izm,  s.    Theprous- 

t:int  i\li(;ioii.     Builr. 
PRO'TESrANl".   l.l•6/lJ^-tS^lt,  a.  [from  protest.] 

BelDiifciiis:  to  pi-ott^c.iMs.     Ji.'tlixon. 
PKOTIiSrAV  I,  pr^t'i^.laiu.  s.    [prolfstant,  Fr.] 

Oiif  oi' ttiose  ulii)  ;icliiiretii  Uiuiii,  wlio,  iU  tiie  in;- 

giniiiitg  ol'ijie  nfoiinHiioii.  prottsleil  against  the 

t'luirt!!  of  Rome.     Klnn  Cliurie.i. 
PROli'iS-lA'lION,   pioi-lJs-ii'sliiiii,  s.    [protesta- 
tion, Kr]  A  ^oleiniulcL-IiUiitiuii  u:  leiolutioii,   I'ati, 

oro;)i'!sn!i    Ilnukrr. 
PRO  IK'SIER,   pri-tjsi'fir,  s.  One  who    protests; 

one  who  utttrs  :i  soli.-nii\  declaration.  AHerliun/. 
PRO  IHO'NOIARY,  pio-;//on'no-l,lr-4.s.  [proiono- 

fariiis.  L:it  ]  Tl)   ht.iu  rvf;',y,u-r.  JSien-wuod. 
PRO  IHONO  lARlSHlP,    pio-,,idii'iii-tar-r^-sl.lp, 

s.  [from  protlionotary.]    'I'iie  office  or  tlijjiiiiy  of 

thi-  iirinvipsl  rc!^isu-r.  CaiCTv. 
PROTOCOL,  pio'tokol,  s.  [Croni  ^e,>r(<^-and  «?i?.^.] 

The  ori^iniil  copv  of  any  writing.  Ayl'Jft; 
PROTOMA'R  rVH,  pro-to-ma/iftr,  s.  [f^r©.  and 

/«:jfTvf.]    'I'liL-  first  martyr.    A  term  appleil  to  Stf 

Steph  n. 
PRO' l'nPLAST,pr6'r6-i)14st,s.£-?.T@' and *>.«,-:;.] 

Orii,'inal;  t'ling  first  forined.  Harvey. 
PRO'TOTYPE,   pro  to-dpe,  s.    [rra^riTuTSv.]     The 

original  of  a  copy;  exemplar;  arclirt\pe.    U'oneu. 

sam-iiifcri. 

To  PROTHA'CT,  pro-trSkt',  v.  a.  [protraclils,  Lar.] 
To  draw  out;  to  delaj;  lo  letifi'ihtn;  Id  si)in  to 
length.    Khollcs' 

PROl'HA^CT,  pro-tr.lkl',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Tedi- 
ous coiitiiiuisnee.     5  fustr. 

PROTRA'Cl'ER,  pro-iriUtftr,  s.  [from  protract] 
— 1.  Osie  who  dr.tws  out  any  ihiu^  to  tedioin 
IrnRih.— 2.  A  marhemalieal  instrument  for  taking 
and  measurinjc  ang'les. 

PROTRA'C  riON.  pro-tr4k'shfiu.  s.  [from  protract.] 
The  act  of  drawing  to  length    Uaiirel. 

PRO  I'RA'C  IIVE,  pro-f.9:v'i5s  a.  [from  pro- 
tract.] Di'atory;  delaying;  spinning:  lo  length. 
Shakitpenrc. 

PROTR"'PJICAL,protrJp'ii.kai,a.[^«.-7e.:.i.«,-.] 
Hortat..r5;  suasury.  Unril. 

To  PROIRU'DK.pro-tn'idi',  v.  a.  [protrudo,  Lat.] 
To  thrust  fiir\var<l.     Wooihi'tird. 

ToPROTRU'DK,  pvo-tn'id,',  v,  n.  To  tin ust  itself 
for\"anl.    B  roii. 

PROTRU'SION.  pro-tnV/hflu,  s.  [protrusns,  Lv 
tin.]  The  act  jf  thrusting  forward;  thrust;  push. 
Locke. 

PROrU'BERAXCE.  pro:»VhJr-aiise,  s.  [piotuhero, 
Latin.]  Sunn  thing  swcUiMg'.-ibove  the  rest;  piimii- 
Jlence;  tumour.     Hali: 

PROTU'BERAN  r,  pro-li'.'bSr-ilnt,  a.  [from  protu- 
btrite.]   Swellinjj-;  proiiiinent    Uritf. 

To  PHOrU'BEllA'IK.  pi  o  tiVi)?i  'Aie,  v.  n.  [prn- 
tub  -ro,  L-.it.]  To  sw.'ll  fo\\v.nii;  to  swell  out  bt  yond 
the  parts  ad.iaoent.    ShttrfK 

;PROUD,  priV^d,  a.  [pjiube,  Sa:\on.]— 1.  Too  much 
ji'eisedwiMi  hiiiiself.  H'ult.i.~%.  Elated"  \aluiiig 
hin'scif.  Diyffen.r-3.  Arrogant;  haughty;  impa- 
tient. MUton.—i.  Daring;  pivsumptitous.  Drydeii. 
— 5.  Lofty  of  mien;  grand  ol  person.  Milttiii.—6. 
Grand:  loCly;  splendid;  magui^ctnt.  ii-/i»;'  —7. 
Ostent.itious;  spacious;  grand.  Sliaks.—'i.  Saitici- 
ous;  eager  for  the  male.  Brown,— 9.  Fungous; 
exulMiranl.  Arhiilhvot. 

•PROU  f)LV,  priAd'li,  ad.  [from  proud.]  Arrogant- 
ly; oslintaiiouslj;  in  a  jiroud   mann'.r.    Dryden, 

ylllfli  .oil. 

To  PROVE,  prftSv,  V,  a.  [probo,  Lat.  pi-oiiver.  Kr.] 
— 1.  To  evince;  to  show  l)y  argument  or  le.sliuuHn. 
Atterhury.—2.  To  try;  to'bring  lo  the  test.  M'l- 
tiiu  —3.  To  exp  rienee.    IXivtes. 

To  PROVE,  prft&v,  V.  n.— 1.  To  make  tri.'I.  Biicnn.— 
2.  To  be  round  •)>  experience.  S:i(iks.—3.  lo  suc- 
ceed: as,  till-  see;l  ilid  not  )>rive,  Uacoii. — 4.  To  be 
found  in  ilieevinl    H'.l!i:r. 

PRO'V.IABLE.  pr65v'a-bl,  a.  [from  prove.]  That 
may  bepi-ovi  d. 

PROVE'DllOR,  pri-vJilMi-lfir,? 

PROVh/DORK,  pr^v.^i-iiAre',      ^ 

[provediloiv,  Iialian.]  One  who  undertakes  to  pro- 
cure supplies  lor  an  army. 
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PRO'VIiNnKR.pr.1v'v?n-dar,s.[provo!ide.  Freiw:h.J 

Drv  lb.>d  for  liruie- ;  hay  and  c(n-ii.  Shasyf/rare. 
PROrVEKB,  pr<i\'virb,  s.  Lprovcrbiinn,  Latin.]— I. 
A   sliorl  sentence  frecpi.nily  repeat. d  bj  thv  peo- 
ple; a  sa« ;  an  adag.-.  Adilisou. — 2.    A  word,  name, 
oroliservatiuncinnmonly  received  or  uttei-ed.    To- 
bias \:\. 
To  PRO'VERB.  provMrb,  v.  a.— 1.    To  menliun  in 
a  provetb.  MiUun.—2.   lo  provide  with  a  proverb. 
Shnki/ienre. 
PROVE'RBIAL.  pri.N?r'b^-4l.  a.  [provd-bial,  Fc] 
—1.  Mentioned   in  a  proverb.  Tcni//le.—2.  Resem- 
bling a  proverb;  suitable  loa  proverb.    Brotvii.—i. 
Coiuprisi-d  ii,  a  proverb.     Eopf. 

PROVE'KBL\LLY,  pr6-»Jr'bi.4;-l4,  ad.  [from  pro- 
verbial.] In  H  proverb.    Broxvii, 

To  PROVI'DK,  pro->idj',  V.  a.  [provideo.  Latin.]— 
1.  I'ti  |>rocure  bet'>reli:>.nd;  to  L'et  ready;  to  pre- 
pare. Milton.— 2.  To  t'uinish;  to  supply.  Bacon. 
— .^.  lo  stii>ulate.— I.  To  PROVIDE  figninsl.  I'o 
take  measures  for  counteracting  or  escaping  any 
ill.  Hal<:.—S.To  PROVIDE  _/ur.  To  taive  care  of 
!>ef()ivli«nd.    Slmk^ifieare. 

PROVl'DED  tluri.,  pri-vi'dJd.  Upon  these  terms; 
tliis  stipulation  benig  made.    VEnlraiiqe. 

PRO'VIDENCK,  prdv'vi-fl?nse,  s.  [providentia. 
Lai.]— i.  Kortsiglit;  timely  care;  forecast;  the  act 
of  piovj(!ii;g.  .Wdfi/.— 2.  The  car.'  of  God  over 
crtati-d  beings;  divine  superintendence.  Hrjlei/(/t. 
— .^.  Prudenee;  IVug;ility;  reasonable  and  modi  rate 
Care  ofe\()ense.  Oryileii. 

PRO'VIDENI",  prd>'v^dgnt,  a.  [providens.  Latin. 1 
Forecasting;  cautious;  prudent  wiih  respect  lo  tu- 
turit\.     ll'allrr. 

PROVIDENITAL,  prSv-v^d^n'shJl,  a.  [fiom  pni- 
vidtiiee.]  Eff  cted  by  providence:  referrible  to 
providence.     ffooihcnrcJ. 

PilOViD  /NTIALLY,  prSv-vi-dJi.'shS;.*,  ad. 
(from  providential.]  By  the  care  of  providi-nce. 
Af/ilisim. 

i"UO'VTDEXTLY,  prds'vj-djnt-le,  ad.  [from  pro- 
vident.] Vi^ith  foresi^lit;  with  wise  precaution. 
B„yle. 

PROVI'DER,  pro-vi'dflr,  s.  [from  pro\nile.]  He  who 
provides  or  proiares-  Shitksfie^ire. 

PRO'VIXCI';,  pr6v'.ir.se,  s.  [provlnoia.  Lat.]— 1,  A 
conquered  country;  a  country  governed  by  a  d-?- 
h'gite.  Tcinr>le.—2  The  proper  olfice  or  biisinesii 
ofan\  one.  Otwiui —',.  A  iegi<in;  a  tract,  l^'atts. 

PROVi'NClAL.  pro-v<iiMiil,  ;..  [pi-ovincial.  Kr.] 
—1.  Rel.ijiig  to  a  (irovince.  Sliukn.-i.  Appen;lunt 
!o  the  jnoviiieiiil  cimntf),  Broiuti.—ru  Not  <if  the 
mother  country;  rudr-;  unpolished.  Drytlen. — 4. 
Belonging  onlj  to  an  archbishop's  jurisdiction;  not 
cecunienieal.  Aylifi'i:. 

PROVINCIAL,  pVcWln'shai,  s.  [provincial.  Fr. 
fom  province.]  A  spiritual  governour.  ijtiiliir'- 
feet. 

Tn  PROVl'NCIATE,  pro-vln'shi-ite,  v.  a.  [fi-om 
province.]    To  tori  to  a  province.  Iforeel. 

IsPROV  I'N'E,  pro',  liie,  v.  ii.  [pioviyner.  French  ] 
i'o  li'.ya  slock  or  branch  of  a  vine  in  the  ground 
to  tak,  root  for  move  iiicr'ase. 

PROVI'SION.  prA-vi/,h  fln,  s.  [provision,  Fr.  provf- 
sio.  Lalin]— I.  I'he  ad  of  pr.>\  iding  beforehand. 
Siiliicy. — 2.  Measui-es  taken  Ix'forohand.  Tillof.fon- 
—3.  Accumulation  of  stores  belbrelmnd;  stock 
coll,  cted.  Knuliei.—i,  Victuals;  Ibod;  proven- 
der. Clfiremton.—5.  Stipulation;  terms  settled. 
Drtvics. 

PHOVrsiONAL,  jiro  vJ/.h'fln-JI,  a.  [provisionel. 
French;  froi  1  pro\ision,]— l.  Teniporarily  estab- 
lish"d.— .;.  PnHMie'i  for  present  net  d.  Ayliffr. — ?■. 
Settled  beforehand. 

PROVl'SIONALLY,  |.io  vl  h'an-4l-4.  »d.[<ro!ii  pro- 
visional.]   Bv  wa\  cif  provision.  Locke. 

PROVrSO,  pro-vi'/6.  s.  Stipulation;  caution;  pivjvi- 
sional  condition.     S'iin\rr- 

PROVOCATlOiV,  prov-A-ki'shfln,  s.  [provocaiio, 
Lat]— I.  An  act  or  cause  by  which  nng  r  is  rais- 
ed. Sii'tih.—9,.  Anapi»al  to  a  mdge.  Aiil'ffl'e. 

PROVO'CA  riVK,prVv4'k4-(Jv,s.  [fnun  provoke.] 
Any  tiling  wliicli  reiive»  a  decayed  or  cloyei!  ap 
petite.     Aildifin. 
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PROVO'CATIVENESS,  |>r6-vi  k4.ifv-i.2s   s.  Lfiom 

j>i-ovuoaii*e.]    Tli^-  q'.ial.i)  oriie:i>(j  proiwaiivt. 
To  HKOVO'KK,  l!^c>-^ik^-',  V,   a.  [pi-ovoco,  Lstiii.]— 
1.  Tu  ivti*'.-;  lo  exciic  i)}  su  lutliiiit;.     Diijttcii — '.. 
To  ati);  r,  Co  oiimfft;    lo  oiriinl;    to  iiiciise.  Ctii- 

reiulun.—Z.  lo  eiUie;  to  piuiiiutc.  Ai  JiilXiot.—t. 
'l"o  cliallfiige.  Oi  ijden.—S.  To  induce  l>y  motive; 
to  niov»;  to  incit' .  linrnrt. 
ru  I'KOVO'KE,  iiii->oli.i',  V.  ii.— I.  To  ^^^J)eal.  A 
I.;itiiii>iii.  DrijiliH.—Z.  lo  proiUifcniiSx-r.  Tii:jfoi: 
PKDN  O'ivKR,  pio-io'Ufir,   s.    [ihnii    iirotjke.'j— i. 

One  tli'it   raises  ar^tr..    Gov.  of  llx   Totij-ue.—ii' 

Caiisei-;  proiooier.  S/iakspeaie 
PUOVO'KFNGLY,  pio-vo'Kliiu-li,  :ul.  [fiom  jMovok- 

iiit;.]     In  siiciia  iiiiiniic-i-  as  lo  i-.iisc  aiiijer.     Dccmj 

vf  I'irtfi. 
I'KO'VOsr,    pi-3v\ft<t,  s.    [pjiapirc,    Sa\on.]— 1. 

'I'lie  ehitfoiany  i)od) :  as,  tin-  ((ruvost  ef  a  col,\,i. 

— .'.    rile  lAt-entioiiir  o    aii:iiMi}'.  Hnijwanl. 
I'RO'VOSTSHll',  l>iov'ia,t.>i!l;),  s.  [from   jirovost.] 

Tin-oflit-of  a  provost.  Hakeaill. 
PHO\V,jir6A,  or  pro.  s.  [|noiie,  Frt-iicli;    proa,   Spi'- 

iiisii;  pmra,  Ljiiii.]  The  iif  ad  oi- forepart  of  a  ship. 

Pcacham 
PROW,  pro d, or  pi  A,  a.  Vali.  nt.   Spender. 
PRO'VVESS,  prAti'is,  or  pro'is,  s.  [prodezza,  Ital.] 

Br<iv.-r\;  vylou  ;  iiiilin<ry  gal'aiiirw  Sidney. 
PUO'WESl",  pioi'Ist,    a.     Biavi-sl';    luost    valiant. 

Sj^met: 
TV  PROV\'L.  proul,   or  Jirile,  v.  a.    To  rove  over. 

SiUneij. 
Tu  PHOWL,  pr6ti!,  or  prolo,  v.  n.  To  wander  for 

pr'-y;  to  pre\ ;  to  plondtr.    'I'uisser, 
PKO'vrLKU,   iirdui  iir,  s.  [i'rom   prowl.]     One  tliat 

roK-s  about  for  pK\ .     Thumson. 
PRO'Xl.M.\lE,  piSK/iii.Si,   a.  [prosimus,  Latin.] 

Xc.\C  ill  tlk-  ti'i'iis  of  raliociiiulioii;  near  and  iiaiiie- 

diatp.     B'tiiit. 
PRO'XIMA'IEI.Y.  prdks'i-mat-li,  ad.  [fi-om   ))rov 

imate.]     Iniui  diatel;. ;  witliout  intervention.  Bciit- 

ley. 
PU<J'XlME,pi3ks'ini,a.  [proxitnus,  Lat.]  Next;  im- 
mediate.    PI  all  t. 
PROXi'MlTY,   prSks-lni'e-tS,  s.  [pro:^imitas,  Lat.] 

Niavniss.     Hiiijivuril. 
PUO'XY,   proks'i,  s.  [By   contraction    from   procu- 
racy.]—!.    I'he  agviiey    of  another.— 2.     The  soh- 

stitiitioii  of  another;    the  agency  of  a  sulxtitiite. 

Siiut/t.—.-.    'I lie   ]i..rsoii  substituted     or    deputed. 

UEslrarigc. 
PKUCE,  pr65s,  s.  Prussian  Uather.  Drijdeu. 
PRUDE,   prOoil,  s.  rpi-iidt-.  Krench.T  A  w  oiwan  over 

nice  and  scrupulous,  and    with   false  aft'ectatioii. 

PRU'DENCE,    inio'dJiise,   ».  [prudence,    Fivncli; 

jiriiileniia,  Latin.]     Wisdom  applied  to   pr.ictike. 

Hale. 
PRV'OENT,  pr65'ilJm.  a.  [pnideni,  Fr.   priidi  ns. 

Lit.]— i.  Praiiicilly  wise.  MUl(iii.—2.    Poi'eseeiiij; 

bv  natural  iiistiiiet.     Milton. 
PR'U'UJIN HAL.  pi3a-,!?i,'sli5l,  a.  [from   prudent.] 

Eli^ble  on  priiieiples  orpri.dciice.     TiUvtuun.  Ru- 

I'cm. 
PRUnE'N  I  lALS.  pioS^lJn'sha:/,   s.     Maxims    of 

pro  lence  <ir  |>raelieal  »i,diiiii.  H'nti'. 
PRL'DENILVLiry.  pr6&  d5ii-,l.i-lr*-ti,  ».  [from 

prudential]  Eligibility  on  principles  of  prudence. 

B,  OTlfl. 

rilUOK'NTIALLY,  prJiHlSn'slill-i,  ad.  [from  prii- 
deiitiil.]  Accoi-ding  to  tlie  rules  of  prudence. 
Sunt/). 

PKl'UEN TLY,  prai.,!j.ii'li,  ad.  [from  prudent.] 
Discnetl);  JiidicioiKly.    Bocvn. 

FRC'DEKY,  pr63d'?r-i,  s.  [from prude.]  Overinueli 
nicety  in  eonibut. 

PRU'UISH,  prftidlsh,  a.  [from  prude]  Alfecttdly 
grnve. 

Tu  PRUNE,  prion,  V.  a.— I.  To  lojn  to  divest  ti-ees 
of  their  snp.riluities.  Duvies.—i,  To  clear  fitjni 
excrescencrs      Bacon. 

To  PRUNE,  prddn,  v.  u.  To  dress;  to  prink.  A  ludi- 
crous word      liyyihii. 

PKL'Ne'.,  pr6&n,  s.  A  drie«l  plum.    Bacon. 

PRU'NEL,  pij6'n>l,s    An  herb. 

PUUNE't^O,  prja-nil'li,  s.-L  A  kinil  ofitufftrf 
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wh'cli  the  cleri^ynieiis"  gowns  are  made.    Po/ie^—i- 
A  kind  of  plum. 
PRU'N  KU,  pi  6ou'&i-,s.  [from  prune.]  One  that  crops 

trees.      J)r>lli(ll>l. 

print;- KROUS,  pr6d-ulPlJi-a>,  a.  [prunum  and 

feiii  L.il.]  Pluiii-beari/:i! 
I'HU'NlNtiHOOK,  |Moa..'lug.I>66k,7  , 
PHU'NINOKMFE.  p.Oon'iiii^-iiile,  5 

A  hook  or  kiiif '  ii,'d  in  hippiii;;  li'ev.'S.   Pliilips. 
PRU'RIFNCE,  picO.^Jns.  ,? 
PRU'RIKNCV,  pri6  ie-en-»4,  S  *" 
[from  prurio,  L»iiii.j  An  ilchiiijj  or  a  great  desire 

or  :.pp,titi  to  am  ihiii'r.     S\-it'i- 
PHU'RIENT,  pi&5'ii.ent,a.  [pruriens,   Lai.]    Itcli- 

iuir-     Aiiiitiei'h. 
PRL'RU4IN()L'S,  pr66-rid'ji;.-fts,  a.  [muiin.  Lat.] 

Tending  to  an  itch. 
TuPRY,  prijV.  11.  [oi  unknown  derivation.]  To  peep 

narrowly.    Shaksptarc. 
PSALM,  '.Sm.s.  [■.</ u^--.]  A  holysong.  Pcaeham. 
PSA'LMISI.  s4.'M,1st,s.  [from  psalm.]  A  writer  of 

holy  s(mt,'S.     Jiitli.on. 
PSA'- MOOY.sil'mo-di,  s    [:=!?.«..'5.x.]  The  act  ov 

inaetiie  of  singing  holy  songs. 
PSAL.MO'GUAPHY,  sjl-n.6s'i;i4-f4,  s.  [:»'..««  and 

>t!.-    .]  Til,  ^v\  oi  writing  psalms. 
PSA'Ll  ER,  »Awitfir,  s.  [v-c'-r^p.;,.]  The  volimieof 

psulnis;  a  psalm  book. 
PSA'LIERY,si»l'tflr4,  s.  A  kind  of  harp  beaten 

with  sticks.     Sriu:llli. 
PSEU'lJO,  su'di,  s.  [from   .'.v-:-.]  A  pix-fiv,  which, 

iK'iiig  put  b,-lbre  woitls,  »ij,-irilies   lalse  or  eountci- 

feit;  •Jir<,liieuilu-fifiostle.a  counterfeit  ajiostlt. 
rSEU'OOGRAPHY.sfi-(i3'.,''.a-f4.  s.  False  writing. 
PSEU'lJOLOGY,   si-t'oi'o-,i4,  s.  [,  e, :;',--;,.;•.]  False- 

h..od<if  s,i' ecli.     Arbutliiiul. 
P^HAW,  sl.aw,  inlerj.  An  expression  of  contempt- 
s' le'ia'or, 
PSYCHOL'OGY,   si-kol-OKlji.    [of    ■l-jy.-'   the   soul,. 

K'jyix,  a  discourse]    i'he  doclriiio.of  the  soul  or 

niind. 
PSYCHOM'ACHY,sl.koiii.i'l,4.  s.  [C-z-:  and  .«*x;>-.7 

A  cuiitlivt  of  the  soul  and  the  body. 
PSY'CHOMANLY,  si'ko-n.an-si,    s.   Diunation  by 

consulting  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
Pi'lS.AN,  ri7.'z4n.  s.  [:t  io-Tj.  i:.]    A  medical    drink 

madeot  bailey  decocted  with  raisins  ami  liquorice. 

Cait/t. 
PI  Y'ALISM,  ti'a  iJzni,  s.    [:rTvs>.»r.«5;.]  Salivation; 

etViision  of  spittle. 
PT\'SMA GOGUi:,  tiz'ml-irog,  s.  f^-'w^x  and  Jiy^.] 

A  nie«licine  wbi<  h  discharges  spittle. 
PU'RKR'IY,    pfi'i)fi-ii.  s.    [pubeitas,  Latin.]    The 

time  of  life  in  which  the  two  sexes  bet;in  lirsl  tu  be 

iic(|iiainted.     Bcullci/, 
PUBE'SCENCE,   pi\-!,jAense.    s.    [from    pubeseu, 

Lat.]  The  state  o.i;^rri\iiig  at  puliert).  Broun. 
PLHE'SCEt-'T,  jJi'i-lic>'sS.it,  ti.    [ptibcscens,  Latin.] 

Arriving  at  p!:bi  it\.  Hiui.n. 
PU'BLICAN,  pftb'i*:k4n.s.  [fioni  publicus,   Latin."! 

—1.  A  toll-g5\ther.  r.    Mfi'l/.tw  ix.— 2.  A  man  that 

keeps  a  house  <if  ireiier.il  t  iiit  rtainnient. 
I'UiiLICA'l  10.\.  pflb-li-;.i'5t!&ii.  s.  [from  publico, 

Laiin.]— 1.     'I  he    act    of    publishing;    die  uct  of 

i.ott'')ing    to    the    world;    (li^ilgatioii.     Hvokei: — 

2.  Edhioii;  the  act  of  giving  a  hook  to  the  publick. 

Po,,r. 
PU'BLICK,  pftl/llk.a.  [piiblique.Fr.  publicus,  Lat.] 

— I.  Helongiiig  to  a   state  or  nation;  not  private. 

Nuukri:—2.    Open;    notorious;    g.  nerally   ktiown. 

Mnti/inv.—3.  General;  done  b)    many.     Millon.— 

4.  Reg.inliiig  not  piivaie  iiitriest,  but  the  good  o4" 

the  coiiimiinit;.  Clfiitiidou. — 5.  Ojieii   for  general 

ent.  rtainmeiiT.     Aridisun. 
PU'HLU  K,   jidl.'lik,  s.    [from   publicus,  Lalin.]-r. 

The  general   body  of  mankind,  or  of  a  state  or 

nation.    Ailui,ou.—2.  0\h-\i  mcw;  general  notice. 

Locke. 
PU'HLICKLY.  pab'llk-li,ad.[fn,m  publick.]-!.  In 

tile  name  of  the  coniiuunity.  Aililijoii. — 2.   Oixnly  ; 

without  conceiilnieiit.     Baiuii. 
PU'HLICKNESS,  pili'llk-nis,  s.  [from  publick.]-!. 

Stale   of   belonging  to   the  communit).— B"j//f. — 

2.   OpeniMtss;  .shite  of  being  gi-cerally  known  or 
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rl;  ULICK.SPIHITEU,  pdh'llk.«i>li-h-?<l,  a.  [piil.- 
I)! k  and  »i)U'it-]  Haviiij^  rig:aril  to  tlie  general  i.d- 
viiiitast"  above  privak' good.     Drtjijrri. 

r.'PU'ULlSH,  i)J!)'iyi,\.u.  [jjuhljtr,  Frcnth.]— !• 
To  riistovfi'  to  inHiikiiiil;  to  make  ^Derally  and 
opfiily  kiio\Mi.— 2.  I'o  put  Ibrih  a  book  into  tlu- 
world.     D/^fii/. 

PU'BI.ISiili'k,"  i)ft!)'lU>i-6r,  9.  [fwm  publish.]—!. 
Oiif  who  iiiukes  piiulick  oi- generally  known.  Af- 
terbii ry.—'i.  OiK' hIiu  puis  out  a  book  into  tlie 
world,     i'rkr. 

PU'CELAGE,  i,ii'sk',-iidic,s.  [French.]  A  state cf 
virv'iii'}. 

Pl't'K,  pSk,  s.  [perhaps  the  same  >yilh  puR.]  Some 
^|M•i•.e  iiiiiong  the  t'au-ies.  cuiiuuon  in  romancts. 
Colhll. 

PU'CliBALLor  puckf.st,  pfiU'bdi.s.  A  kind  of  mush, 
room  full  of  dust. 

To  PU'CKKR,  piSk'kar,  v.  n.  To  gather  into  cov- 
ru(;;aliuns;  lo  cuniraci  into  folds  or  pUcalious. 
Sped  (dor. 

PU'HUF.a,  iifiil'il&i,  s.  A  tumult;  a  nirbuUiit  and 
irr>  iriil:ir  imstle.     Lvrkr. 

To  PL'UDER,  pid'iiar,  V.  n.  [from  the  nomi]  To 
mi'kea  luiiiuli;  to  makta  hirstle.  Locke. 

■/"oPU'DOiiU.pild'dfir,  v.a.  lo  perplex;  to  disturb. 
Ur  ke. 

PL-'DDliVG,  piulMiiiK.  s.  [pudinp,  Swedish  ]—l.  A 
kind  of  mod  variouUy  couipouiided,  but  generally 
made  of  meal,  milk,  antl  eggs.  Priar.—I..  The  gul 
oS'  an  aniiniil.  Skiiks. — 3.  A  bowel  stuffed  with 
ttitaiu  luixiures  of  ratal  aiwl  other  ingrtiUents. 
Prior. 

PU'lilJlNGPIE.  pidMlna-pl,  s.  [pudding  and  pie.] 
A  pu<ldinR-  with  naat  baked  in  it.  IJudibroi. 

PU'DDINGIIME,  pad'dlnir-ilnK-,  s.  [pudding  nnd 
lime.]— 1.  'I'he  timf  of  dinner;  llie  time  at  wiiich 
piiddiiifj,  aticiently  tlie  first  dish,  is  set  upon  the 
table.— 2.  Nick  of  time;  critical  minute.  Hukibras. 

PU'DDLE,  pfid'dl.s.  [Iience  pool.]  A  small  muddy 
lake;  a  dirty  jihish.    Halt. 

To  PU'DDLK,  i-ftdMI,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
muddy;  to  pollute  willi  dirt;  to  mix  dirt  and  water. 
Siiiiipy. 

PU'DDLY.  pdd'dl-e,  a.  [from  puddle.]  Muddy:  Jii- 
t\\  miry.     Carca: 

PU'UDOCK  or  piirrock.  piid'dQk,  s.  [for  paddock 
or  parrock.]  A  provincial  word  for  a  sm;ill  en- 
closure. 

PU'DKNCY.  pfi'd?ii.sLS  s.  [piidens, Latin.]  Modesty; 
shaniefictdncss.    Snak.sperire. 

PU'DICITY,  pi  r<ls's4-ti,  s.  [}.udicit^,  French;  from 
pudicit'H,  Li  tir.]  Modeslv;   cliustitv. 

PU'EFELLOW,  piVlJl-li,"  s.    A  partmr.    S/,aki: 

Pl'E'UlLE,  pi'i  ill!,  a.  [puerile,  Fiencit;  puerilis. 
Lat.]  Childi'.h;  bo>i8'i.    fu/Je. 

PUERI'LITY.  pi-f  r(l't-!i.  s.  [puerjlit;;*,  Latin.] 
Childishness;  lioj  isliuess.     Dryilin. 

PU'ET,ii<>'it,s.  A  kind  ofwateribwi.  H'alton. 

PUKF,pi\f,  s.  [pot;  Piitch.]— 1,  A  quicU  blast  with 
thL-mouib.  Pi5j/(/«.— 2.  A  sm.ill  Mast  of  wind.  Ra- 
lfig/i.—3.  A  kind  of  mushroom. — 4.  Any  thing  light 
and  puious;  as. /wj?"  paste.— S.  Something  to  sprin- 
kle powder  on  the  liair.     Ain.m<ortli. 

T'o  PUKK,  pfif,  V.  n.  [hoffen,  Dutch.]— 1.  To  swell 
the  the  ks  with  wi-\d.— 2.  To  bh>w  with  a  quick 
blast.  S/iak.i.—3.  To  blow  with  scornt'ulness. 
SiMt/i.—4.  'lo breathe  thick  and  hard.  VEstrnngr. 
— S.  'lo  do  or  move  Willi  hurry,  tumour,  or  tiimul- 
Uious  a^ilntion.  Herbert.— (>.  To  swell  with  the 
\\i;id      3o'te^ 

Tm  puff,  i)ft  ■,  V.  a.—:.  To  well  as  with  w itid.  Ray. 
—2.  To  iirivw  o'  aj^ilate  with  blasts  ofwind.  Slinks. 
— 1.  To  drive  with  a  blast  of  hr.-atli  scornfully. 
.  Jinjilcn. — 4.  To  swell  or  blow  up  with  praise.  Ba- 
ron.—S.  To  swill  or  elate  with  pride.    Shakspeare. 

J>U'FFER.  jiiii'fflr,  s.  [from  puft:]  One  tliatputfs. 

PU'FKIN.  pftfTin.  8.  [pufflno,  Italian.]- 1.  A  water 
lo«\  •  Cfimr.—'i..  /V  kind  of  ftsb.— 3.  A  kind  of  fun- 
gus filial  with  dust. 

E.U'KriNG APPLE,  pflfflng-Jp-pl,  s.  A  sort  of 
apple. 

EU'l-I'lNGLY,  pfifflug-lJ,  ad.  [form  pufflng.]— 
1.  Tumidly,  with  swell.— a.  WitU  tliurtness  of 
breath. 
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PU'FFY,  pfiffi,  a.  [Tiom   piifi".]-l.    Windy;  flatu- 
lent, li  iscinnu.—2.    rii:iiii!;  tiu^id.  JUryiieii. 
PIG,  pfiir,  s.  [|U5n,  Sa>;.;  A  kiml  iiaim-  oia  monkey.. 

or  any  thing  teUilcrly  hoed.  AMi.soii. 
PU'GGEUED,  pfl-'gfli-d,.,.  Crow.hd;  coiiiplicaled. 
PUGH,  pfioli.inurj.    A  wort!  i.f  c(iiite:rtpt. 
PL'GIL,  piV.ill,  s.  [puRllle,  French]  What  is  taken 

up    lietweeii    the     thumb  and  two  first  lingers. 

Bncoit. 
PUGNA'CIOUS,  pfig-niMifts,  a.   [pngnax,  Latin] 

IncliuaWt  to  ti;,'iit;  (H'arrelsome;  figliting. 
PUGN.\'C1;1  Y,  pfl;i-iiis'si-ie,  s.  [from  pugJiax,  Lat.j 

Qiiiirielso:iieness;  iiicliiiatimi  to  light. 
PUl'b\'E,pft'ii^,a.  [puisiC-,  Fr]— 1.  Young;  soiinKCr; 

later    in  time,     hacou.—'i.  Petty;  inconsitlerabk; 

small.  Shnk-'pcnrt: 
PUl'SSAKCE,  piVfs-saiiSf,  or  i>Ws'sinse,  s.    [puis- 
sance, Fr.]     Power;  strength;  force.  Desti  uruumf 

Troy. 
PL'l'oSANT,  pi  Is'saiit,  or  piVL-^inl,  a-  [puissant, 

Fr.]     Powerful;  stifiig;  Ibrciijie-  RMeiiih. 
PUl'SSANTLY,  pi'i  Ij  sam-le,  .id.  [from  iiuissanu] 

Powerhiliy;  liircibly. 
PUKE,  puk,'.  s.    Vomit;  medicine  causing  vomit. 
To  PUkl'..  puke,  V.  11.      To  spev^ ;  (o  vomit.  S/iakt. 
PUKE,  pi\u. ,  ;..     An  old  wonl  l,.r  yellow. 
PU'KEK,  i>iVl-&r,  s.  [from  puke.]  Mitliciue  causing 

vomit    Garth. 
PU'LCHUITUDS,    pfll'UiJ-tude,    s.     [pulchritmlo, 

Lat.]     JtJeanty;  gran-;  haiidsoiTieness.  More. 
To  PULE,  pil  -.  V.  n  [pianler,  Fr  ]— 1.  To  cry  Hkea 

chieki  n.    Ba-oii.—l.  To  whine;  to  cry;  to  whimper. 

La.kc. 
PU'LU'K.  pu'lik,  s.     Antiirb.  Ahimvor/h. 
PU'LICOSK,  i>iViikose',a.  [pulicosus,  Lat.]  .\bouiid- 

ing  Willi  fleas. 
PU'LIOL.  i)i'le  6l,  s.    An  herb. 
To  PULL",  j)iil,  V.  a.  [pullian,  Saxon.]- 1.  To  draw 

violently  toWMi'ds  one,  opposed  to  fiuj/t  or  to  drive 

from  one.    Hen  Jonson.—i.  'I'o  draw  forcibly.  Hay- 

ward. — 3.  'I'o  pluck,  to  gather.  MorHii>er.—4.  In 

tear;  to  rend.    Lamentations  iii.   2.-5.  To  PULL 

(town.    I'o    subvert;  to  demolish.    //i/7ft/.— 6.  To 

PULL  florvn.    To  degrade.  Rasconi.—7.  To  PULL 

ti.'i.    To  extirpate;  to  enulicate.  Locke, 
PULL,  j)i\l,  s.  [from  the  verb  ]     I'he  act  of  pulling; 

ploik-  Slink ijienrc. 
PU'LLICR,  pa.'iftr,  s.   [from  pull.]    One  that  pulls. 

Shakspeare. 
PU'LLEN,  pii''iJn,  s.    Poultry. 
PU'LLE'l",  piil'lil,  s.   [poule*',  Fr.]     A  young  hen. 

Hroion, 
PULLEY,  piil'lj.  s.  [poulie,  Fr]     A  small  whetl 

turning  <ui  h  jiivot,  with  a  furrow  on  its  outside  in 

which  a  Yii\ie.  runs.  Src///. 
To  PU'LLUL.'i'lK  pi'l'lA-lafe.v.n.  [pulluUi.  I.alin; 

piillul.^r,  Ki'.]     To  gern'inhte;  to  hud. 
PT''LMONARY,  pfll'mo-ni.-e,  a.    Belonging  to  the 

lungs. 
PU'LMONARY.  pfli'mo-nar-i,  s.  [puhnonuire,  Fr.] 

'•'he  herb  lungw mt.  Ainsn-oilh. 
PULMO'MCK.  pai-ii.dii'nik,  a.  [from  pidmo,  Lat.] 

B'-longing  to  tlie  lungs. 
PULP,  pfilp,  s.   [pulpa,  Latin;  liulpc,  French.]— I. 

Any  soft  mass.     Bacon.— 2.  The  soft  part  of  liuit. 

Ray. 
PULPATO'ON,  p&l-pl-tft&ii',  s.  [from  pulpamenturo, 

Lai  ]     A  delicacy.  Arbuthnnt. 
PU'LPIT,   ptirplt,  s.  [pulpitiim,  Lat.]— I.  A  place 

raisetl  on  high,  where  a  speaker  stands.  S/iaks.—2. 

'Ih.'  higher  desk  in  the  church,  when  the  sermon 

is  pi-nnoiiiicei.  Drytlen. 
PU'LPOUS.  pfilp'fis.  a.  i  from  pulp.]  Soft.  Philips. 
PU'LPOU.SNF.SS,  pftlp'fls-nJs,  s.   [from    pulpons.] 

The  (lunlity  irf  being  pCilpous. 
PU'LPY,i>fti/i,  a.  [from  pulp]     Soft;  pappy.  Ar- 

buthnot. 
PULSA' riON.pfll-si'shfln,  s.   [from  pulsaiio,  L»l.'| 

'I'lie  act  of  be:, ting  or  moving  with  quick  strokes 

against  any  thing  opposing,  tlm-rey 
PULSA'  i  OK,  pftl-si'tir,  s.  [from  pUlso,  Latin.]    A 

striker;  n  l)eater. 
PULSE,  pftlse,  s.  [pulsus.  Lat.]— 1.  I'he  motion  of  an 

artery  as  the  blood  is  driven  through  it  by  the  huu'l. 
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aud  as  it  is  pei-ceived  by  ibc  loucli.— 2.  Oseillittion; 
^il)l'atio^•  Sirtvlon.—i.To  feel  mie\  PVlMii..  'I'n 
rvy  or  know  one's  iiiiiul  ai'tfully.— 4.  [Fi-oai  pull.] 
L<.'j;iiiiiiaoU'  plaiils,  Miliun. 

Tu  I'ULSE,  1)JIm-,  V,  ii.  [ii-oiii  tlif  noun.]  To  bcut 
ai  \\w  pulsi-.  jiwj' 

PU'LSION,  pd.'sliiiii,  s.  [IVom  puUiis,  Lai.]  TIil 
ucl  <it'<lriviii|^  01'  <ii'  lurciii^  t'oi'vvui\l;  iu  oppusiiiou 
to  Ml<  tiOU.     Molt. 

Hj'LVK-'.abLK,  j.&iSii- A-!>I,  11.  tlVoni  pulverii, 
Lilt.]     Pi.ssi.ilc  n>  Iji.- r  -'.IK-  ^\  (iijiist.  iiui/U: 

PULVKIIIZA' llON,  i)Ul-vcr-i-z.\Miftn,  \.  [ti'oiii 
pulvfi'iic]  'I'lie  act  ol"  powJeiilig",  icdutlioii  to 
iliisl  1)1  jiottdev. 

'i'u  l'ULVl''.Rl'Zli,  pfll'vJi^i/.t,  v.n.  [iVoni  jiulvciis, 
Lat.]  'I'll  icJute  to  powdt-r;  lo  itduct  to  dust. 
li'.jlt. 

PU'LVKRULESCE,  pftl-\  Ji'd-lenst'.s.  [imlverul.  n- 
tia,  Lut.]     Dusiiiicss;  abundance  ul'tlutu 

I'U'LVIL,  pftl'vii,  s.  [pulvilluiii,  Lai.]  Sweet  sceiiicd 
powdur.  Gaij. 

Tu  rU'LVlL,  i)&i'vil,  V.  a.  [(mm  thi^  noun.]  To 
spiiuklc  Willi  ^K'l'luiii'-s  ill  j)ottdcr.  Cong, 

PU'.NilCli,  piVmi<.  or  pdui'iaU,  s.  A  IIhjj  or  cinder 
of  some  loasil,  ori;>^inully  bearing:  anoilier  t'orm,  and 
only  ivductd  to  tliis  slati*  by  tlie  >  iolent  action  of 
lire:  it  is  a  lax  and  spongy  matter,  lull  oi  little 
porus  and  cavities,  i'oiiiid  in  masses  of  dilil-rent 
siii's  and  sliapes,  ofa  pale  wbitisU  prey  colour:  the 
puinkc  is  found  about  tlie  burning  mountains 
iKtna,  VesUMUs,  and  Hrcla.  Batmi- 

PU'M.ViliL.  pini'mil,  s.    See  POMMEL. 

PU'.vIY,  piVn.i^  9.     Perforated  like  pumice. 

PU'MY,  pu'iui,  s.  [tlie  a.  by  ellipsis.]  A  puiiiy 
stone. 

PUMi'.  p&iup.  s.  [pouipi',  Dutch  am!  Frencli.]— 1.  An 
engine  by  wliicli  wat'  r  ii  drawn  up  from  wells:  iu 
Ojierulioii  is  performed  by  tlie  pressure  of  liie 
air.— 2.  A  shoe  with  a  tbia  sole  and  Im  lieel. 
Shak;j)eare. 

To  PUMP,  p&mp,  V.  n.  [pompen,  Diitcli.]  'Jo 
work  u  pump;  to  throw  out  water  by  a  pump. 
Decay  uj  Piety. 

7'u  PUMP.  pAm{>,  V.  a. — 1.  To  raise  or  llirow  out  by 
means  of  a  pump.— 2.  To  examine  artfull}  by  >Jj 
iiUerroipitorivs.  Oticay. 

TU'Ml'ER,  pftn.p'iii,  s.  [from  pump.]  ")><•-  pei-sou 
or  tlie  instrument  that  pumps.  Boi'^- 

PU'MPION,  piimp'yaii,  s.     A  i<^ant.  MiUcr. 

PUN,  pin,  s.  An  equivoc^'lon;  a  quibble;  an  ex- 
pi-estiuii  where  a  wufd  has  at  once  dilF  rent  mean- 
ings   Adftijoti, 

To  PUN,  j>di>,  V.  n.  ffVom  the  noun.]  To  quibble;  to 
use  the  same  word  at  once  in  diit'ereat  senses. 
Dryileiu  Tittier, 

To  PUNCH,  p&iish,  V.  a.  [poineoniitr,  French.]  To 
bor"  or  perforate  by  drivitiu  a  sharp  insli  uinent. 
IVue.nan, 

PUNCTi,  pinsh,  s.  [li-om  the  verb.]—).  A  pointed 
instrument,  which,  driven  by  a  blow,  perforates 
bodies.  lUuj-i-ii.— 2.  A  liquor  made  by  iai\iii))r  spiat 
with  water,  sugar,  and  lUe  juice  of  lemons.  SiviJU 
—3.  The  buffoon  or  harlequin  of  the  puppet- 
show.  Gay.~~i.  Li  contempt  or  ridicule,  a  short  fat 
fellow. 

PU'NCHEON,  pAush'Aii,  «.  [poincon,  Fr.]— l.  An 
instrument  dinren  so  as  to  make  a  hole  or  impres- 
sion. Camden.—^.  A  measure  of  liquids. 

yU'NCHER,  p&nsh'&r,  >.  [fi-om  punch.]  An  in- 
strument that  makes  an  inipi-ession  or  bole. 
Greic. 

PUNCTI'LIO,  pftnk-tll')*,  s.  A  small  nicety  of 
behaviour,  a  nice  point  of  eNactness.  .iddisou. 

PUNCTl'LXOUS,  piiuk.tll'yfls,  a.  [from  punc- 
tilio.]    Nice;  exact;  punctual  tu  superstition.    Ro- 

PUNCITLTOUSLY,      paiik-tll')ak-li,    ad.     [from 

Sunctilious.]     Ill    compliance      with      puiict<hu. 
urke. 
PUNC  IT'LIQUSNESS,  p&nk-ttl'y&s-nis,   s.    [ftx>m 

punctiliuus.1     Nicety;  exactness  of  beliavioui'. 
PU'NC TO,  panRk'ti,  s.  [punto,  Spanish.]- 1.  Nice 
jioint  orceremony.  Bacon.— 2,  The  point  ia  fencing;.  { 
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PU'NCTUAL,  pAngk'tsh{i-a!,  a.  [punctuci,  French.] 

—1.  CouijirisLd  in  a  iHiint;  consisliii);   in  a   point. 

yiiltun.—'l.  Exact;  nice;  ]>unctilious.    Bacon.     At- 

IcrOury. 
PUNC-IUA'LITY,  pftjigk-tshJi-Jri.t4,s.  [from  piinc 

liial.]     N'icu\;  ser.puloiis  exaeiiicss.  H'tuel. 
PU'NC  lUAI.I.V,  pftni?k'ttli6ai-4,  .td.  [from  punc- 

lual.]     .\ii'tlj;    exactly;    scriipulousl}.     Ixaleigh. 

Kiiy. 
PU'.NCru ALNESS,    piJiipk'tshiVai-nJs,    s.     [from 

puiicliiai.]     I2\aelne.s:  nicety    telfon. 
PUNCIUA'TIO.V,    pfiiigk-tsliia'sliun,   s.    [punc- 

tum,  Laliii.]     The   act    or  method    of   jioiiuing. 

AdilUiiii. 
PUMCIUKK,  pflnfi.'lshire,  s.  [puiictns,  Lat.]     A 

small  priciv;  a  hole  made  with  a  very  sharp  points 

Blown.  IVincitian. 
To  PU'NCTULATE.  pfingk'tshi-liie,  v.  ii.   [punc- 

tnluui,  Lat.]     To  mark   with  small  spots,     '.t^ood- 

■ward. 
PU'NDLE,  pQn'dl,3.    A  short  and  fat  woman.  Ains- 

IVUltll. 

PU'NGAtt,   pfing'gar,  s.    [pagurus,  Lat.]     A  fish. 

AiiiiT.iifilt. 
PU'NGENCY,   pfi.i'j§n-si,    s.    [from   pungent.]— 1. 

Power  of  pricUmg.     Arhulhmt.—2.  Heat  on  the 

tongue;  acridiiess.— ^.  Power  to  pierce  the  mind. 

Hammond. — ».  Acrimouiousiiess;  keenness.  SliUwg- 

Jfcet. 
PU'NGENT,  pdn'jJnlj^a.  [pungens,  Lat.]— 1.  Prick- 
ing. Pope.— 2.  Sharp  on  the  tongue-,  acrid.  Nert:ton. 

—3.  Piercing; sharp.  Sniji. — 1.  Acrimonious;  biting. 

r)ri,dni. 
PU'NICK,  pi'i.^s,  s.     A  wall-louse;  a  bug. 
PUNICEOUS,   pi-nisl/fts,    a.     [puniceus,    Latin.] 

Purple. 
PU'NINESS,  p&'ii^uJs,  s.  [from  puny.]  Pettiness; 

sinaMiiess. 
To  PU'M.SH,  pAn'nlsh,  v.  a.    [punio,  Lat.]— 1.  To 

chasiisc-;  to  afflict  with  penalties.    Lev.  xxvi.  18.— 

2.  To  iivense  a  fault  with  pain  or  death. 
PU'NtSH-^BLE,   p4ii'nhii--4-bl,  a.   [punishable,  Fr. 

Iroii  punish.]     Worthy  of  punishment;  capable  of 

puoishment.  Hooker.  Taylor. 
PU'NISHABLENESS,  pfin'ftlsh-a-bl-njs,  s.    [from 

jiunishable.]  The  quality  ot  deserving  or  admitting 

puiiisluiiont. 
PU'.VIsHER,  pilii'rsLii'iSr,  s.    ifrom  pun  s'  .i     One 

whoiiillicts  psins  iura  crinv?.   Milton. 
PU'NISH.VIEN  I,  pdii'nf.h-mSnt.  s.    [ptinisscment, 

Fr.]     Any  iiitlictiun  imposed   in  vengeance  of  a 

ei  iiiie.  S;jensei .  2  Mac.  vii.  3fi  Jj>>  \>:xi.  3. 
PUNI'TION,'  pi-nish'dn,  s.   [puniiiou,  Vr.  punilin, 

Lat.]     Punishment.  Avu^voith. 
PIJ'NI  riVE,pu'n4.tlv,a.  [t\\)i,i  |>unio,  Lat]  .\wai'd- 

iiig  or  iiiHictiMg  punishment.  Hammuiitl. 
PU'NirOKY,  pA'ii4-tOi-^,  a.    [from  punio,  Latin."] 

Pitnishi  g;  lending  to  punishment. 
PUNK,  pdngk,   s.     A  whore;  a  winmon  prostitute. 

Hi, 'Horns.  Dn,den. 
PUN'S  lER,  p4ii'st&r,  s.  [from  pun.]  A  quibl)Ier;a 

low  wit  whu   endeavours  ut   reputation  by  double 

iiu.iuiu^'.  Arlmt/inot.    Addisou. 
Tu  FLN  r,  pdiit,  V.  a.    To  j>by  at  Certain  games 

with  carils. 
PUNT,    pint,     s.    [Saxon,  pontuniuin.]      A    siiwU 

Hat  bottomed    boat.     They  are    common   on    the 

Thames,  and  worived  by  u  pole  piislud   upon  ihe 

bfcd  of  llie  liver.  Porlloik's  Vuyage. 
PU'NY.   pi'ni,   a.    [puism),   Fieuch.]— 1.  Young.— 

2.  Iiiferiour;    l»etty;  of    an    under    rate.     Shaks, 
Milton. 

PU'NY,  pi'ii,  s.  A  youiip  inexperienced  unseasoned 

wretch.  Suiith. 
To  PUP,  pip.  V.  n.  [from  puppy.]  To  bring  forth 

whelps;  used  ofa  bitcli  bringing  young. 
PU'PIL,  pi'pll,  s.   [pupilla,  Lai.]— I.  The  apple  ot 

theeye.  ikif.  May.   iVeif?.— 2.  [Pupilhn.]    Award; 

one  under  care  of^  his  guaitiian.  Oryden.Titkell.— 

3.  A  scholar;  one  under  the  care  of  a  tutor.   Shaks. 
Fairfax.    Locke. 

PU'PILLAGE,  pfi'i.il-idje,  i.  [from  piiuil.]-!. 
Wardship;  minority.  Sj'>entcr.~2.  Slate  of  oeine  a 
scholar.  Locke. 
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Pf'PILLARY,  pi'pll-ar-i,  a.  [pupillaire.  Fr.  pupil-  i 
lai-is,  I-ut.]     Pertaining  to  a  pupil  or  ward.  I 

PU'PPET.pftp'lt,  s.  [poup^e,  Fr.  pupus,  Lat.]— l.A 
s^iall  image  moved  by  wire  in  a  '^iDok  drama;  a 
wooden  tragedian.  Pope.— 2,  A  wort!  of  contempt. 
Sliaksflenre. 

PU'PPETM\>I,  pflp'plt-mln,  s.  [puppet  and  man.] 
Master  ofa  puppet-show.  Swift, 

PU'PPF/rSHOVV,  pAp'p}t-sh6.*s.  [puppetand  show.] 
A  mock  drama  pert'ormed  by  wooden  images  moved 
bv  wire.  Stvifu  Arbuthnot. 

PU'PPY,  uflp'pi,  s.  [poup^e,  Fr.]— 1.  A  whelp;  pro- 
(»eny  of  a  bitch.  S/infcs.  Gaij.—2-  A  name  of  con- 
temptnous  Ijeproach  to  a  man.  Shakspmre. 

To  PU'PPY.  pfip'p^,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bring 
whelpt. 

Pl'R.  jifir,  s.  [from  the  yerb.]  A  gentle  moan  made 
h\  as.  SJiakipenre. 

PU H BLf'N' n, pSr'i)! iiid,  a.  Nearsighted; shovl sighted. 
Slinks.  Boi/le. 

PUHBI.rNDVESS.  pfii'blind-n?s,s.[from  purblind.] 
Shortness  of  sight. 

PU'RCHASABl.E,  pai-'ts!i4s4-hl,  a.  [from  purchase.] 
That  may  be  purchased  or  bought.  Locke, 

To  PU'RCHASE,  pfli-'lshas,  v.  a.  [pourcliasser, Fr.] 
— 1.  To  buy  for  a  price.  Slinks.  Gen.  xxv. — 2.  To 
obtain  at  any  expense,  as  of  labour  or  danger. 
Milton.— 3.  To  expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or 
forfeit.  S/inkspce. 

PU'RCHASE.  pfir'tshas,  s.  fpourchas,  old  Fr.]- 
1.  Any  thing  bought  or  obtained  for  a  price  Locke. 
—2.  Any  thing  of  which  possession  is  taken. 
Shaks/jeare. 

PU'RCHASER,pfli-'tsh4s.fir,s.  [from  purchase.]  A 
bnyr;  (me  thst  gains  any  thing  for  a  price.  Bacon. 
Soii:.!i.  Addison. 

PURE,  pi"ire,  a.  [pur,  pure, Fr. purus,  Lat.]— 1.  Not 
filthy;  not  suUied.  Proverbs  xxx.— 2.  Clear;  not 
dirty;  not  muddy.  Sidney. — .3.  Unmingled;  not 
altered  by  mixtures.  Taylor. — i  Not  connected 
with  any  thing  extrinsick.  Wilkin^.  H^atts.—S. 
Free;  clear.  Philips.— 6.  Free  from  guilt;  pruililess; 
innocent.  Proverbs  xx.  9.  Milton.— 7.^  Incorrupi,  «Qt 
vitiated  by  any  bad  practice  or  opinion.  Tickell.— 
8.  Not  vitiated  with  corrupt  modes  of  speech. 
A3cham.—9,  Mere:  as,  opure  villain.  Clarendon.— 
10.  Chaste;  modest. 
PU'RELY,  pire'l^,  ad.  [from  pure.]— 1.  In  a  pure 
maimer;  not  dirtily;  not  with  mixture.  Isaiah 
i.  2S.— 2.  Innocently;  without  guilt.— 3.  Merely. 
Clarenrlon. 
PU'RRNESS,  pire'nis.  s.  [from  pure.]— 1.  Clearness; 
freedom  from  extrjineous  or  foul  admixtures.  Sid- 
ney. Temple.— 2.  .Simplicity;  not  composition.  Ra- 
leigh. nryden.-S.  Innocence;  freedom  from  guilt. 
Common  Prayer. — 4.  Freeilom  from  vicious  modes 
ofspeei-h.  Asrhavi. 
PU'RFILK,  pflr'tfl,  s.  [pourfilfe,  French.]  A 
sort  of  ancient  trimming  for  women's  gowns. 
Bailert. 
To  PU'RFLE,  pAr'fl,  v.  a.  [pourfiler,  Fr.  profilare, 
Italian]  To  decorate  with  a  wrought  or  flowered 
border.  Spenser. 


PU'RFLE,  pftr-fl,  ? 
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[pourfiler,  Fr.]     A  border  of  embroidery. 
PURGA'TION,  pfli-iri'shfln,  s.    [purgation,  Fr.]— 
1.  The  act  of  cleansing  nr  purif>ing  from  vicious 
mixtures.  Burnet — 2.  The  act  of  cleansing  the  body 
bv  downward   evacuation     Bacon.~3,  Tlje  act  of 
clearing  from  imputation  of  guilt. 
PU'RriA TIVE,  i.fti-'ea.iiv,    a.    [purgatif,  French; 
pinL-ativus,   Lat.]     Cathartick;  having  the  power 
to  cause  evacuations  downward.     Bacon.    Donne. 
JVi'iemnn. 
PU'RGAl'ORY,    pilr'gj-tar-i,     a.      [purgatorium, 
Latin.]    A    place   in    which    souls  are  supiiosed 
by  tl)e  papists  to  he  purg-d   by  fire  fro  i>  cirnal 
impurities,  before  they  are  received  into  heaven. 
Stilling  fleet. 
To   PURGE,  pftrdje,   v.  a    [purge,  LatinJ— 1.  To 
cleans  ;    to   clear.    Bacon.— 2.  To  clear  from   im- 
purities.   5/inAf.   ;roorA— 3.  To  clear  from   guilt. 
Shaks.    Heh.  ix.  14.— 4.  To  clear  from  imputation 
of  guilt.  Shaks.  Bacon,— s.  To  sweep  or  put  away 
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impurities.    Decay  of  Piety,~i,  To  evaciiAte  U.'. 
body  by  stool.  Camden,  Bucon.— 7.  To  clarity;  to 
defecate. 
Tu  PURGE,  pftrdje,  v.  n.    To  have  frequent  stools. 
PURGE,  pftrdje,"*.    [from  the  verb.]     A  calhanick 
iiiedicine;  a   mt*dicine  that  evacuates  the  body  by 
stool.  S/iaks,  Arbuthnot. 
PU'RGEH,   pftr'jfir,  «.   [from  jjurge.]- 1.  One  who 
clears  away  any  thing  noxious.  S/iaks,—2,  Purge; 
cnthavtick.  Bncon, 
PURIFICA'TION.  pl^-l4-:i-l.i's^^in,  s.  [purificatiou, 
Fr.  purificatio,  Lat.]— 1.  The  act  of  making  pure. 
Boyle.— 1,  The  act  of  cleansing  from  guilt.  Taylor, 
—i.  A  rite  performed  by  the  Hebrews  after  child- 
bearing. 
PU'RIFICATIVE,  pfi-rli'fJ-kl-tlv,       I 
PU'RIFICATORY.  pA-ril-fi-kS-tiir.i.  5*' 
[iVom  purify.]  Having  power  or  tendency  to  make 
pure. 
PURIFIER,  pi'ri-fl-fir,  s.  [from  purify.]  Cleanser; 

refii;er.  Mr'larhi. 
To  PU'RIFY,  pi'r^-t1,  v.  a.  [purifier,  Fr.  purifico, 
Lat  ]— 1.  To  make  pure.- 2.  To  free  from  any 
extraneous  admixture.  Bnrnel.  Dryden,—3.  To 
make  clear.  Sidne!/.—4.  To  free  from  guilt  or  cor- 
ruption. Titus.  South.— S.  To  free  from  pollution, 
as  by  lustration,  yo^'fji.— 6.  To  clear  from  barbnrisnu 
or  improprieties.  S.if;:t. 
To    PU'RIFY,   pi'r4-n.    v.    n.     To    giow    pure. 

Burnet, 
PU'RIST,  pi'rls;,  s.  [puriste,  Fr.]  One  supetstitiuusly  ' 

nice  in  the  use  of  words. 
PU'RITAN,  pA'ri-tiii,  s.    [from   pure.]     A  sectary 
prt  tending  to  eminent  sanctity  of  religion.    San- 
derstm. 
PURITA'NICAL,  pi-ri-tln'nA-kJl,  a.  [from  puri- 
tan.]    Relating  to  puritans.  Walton. 
PURITANISM,  piVri-ta.-izm,  s.  [from  puritan.] 

The  notions  ot  a  put  itau.  Walton, 
PU'RITY,  pi'r4-t4,  s.  [puritf,  Fr.  puritas.  Lat.]--1. 
Clearness;  freedom  from  foulness  or  dirt.     Prior. 
Thomson— 2.    Freedom    from    guilt;     innocence. 
Wake.— 3.  Chastity;  freedom  from  contamination  of 
sexes.  Shakspeare. 
i"^TRi,,  pflrl,  s.   [from  piirfle.]— 1.  An  embroidered 
an>i  puckered  border.   Sidney.  Bacon.— 2.  A   kiD4 
of  metlKated  malt  liquor,  in  which  wormwood  and 
aromaticks  an.  infused. 
To  PURL,  pfirl,  V.  „.    To  murmur;  to  flow  with  a 

gentle  noise.  Bacon.  Mitton, 
To  PURL,  pftil,  v.  a.    To  deoorate  with  fiinge  or 

embroidery.  Ben  Jonson. 
PU'RLIEU,  pftr'lfc,   s.    The  grounds  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  forest;  border;  enclosure.    Shaks.  Spec- 
tator, 
PU'RLING,   pfir'llng,  s.    [from  puri,  v.  a.]    The 

muriiiur  of  a  sti-eam. 
PU'RLINS,   pfir'llns,     i.     In  architecture,    those 
pieces  of  timber  that  lie  across  the  rafters  on  the 
inside,  to  keep  them  from  sinking  in  the  middle. 
Bailey. 
To  PURLO'IN,  pftr-loln',  v.  a.    To  steal;  to  take  by 

theft.  Mdton,  Denhnm. 
PURLOI'NER,    pfti-lJin'fir,     s.     [from    purloin.] 
A    thief;   one    that    steals    clandestinely.    VEt- 
t  range. 
PU'RPARTY,  i)fti-'pir-te.  s.  [pour  anti  parti,  Fr.] 

Share;  part  in  division.  Davits, 
PU'RPLE,  pfir'pl,a.  [pourpre,  Fr.purpul•eus,Lat.]— 
l.  Red  tinctinvd  with  blue.  Shaks,  WoUon.—2,  In 
poetry,  red.  Dryden. 
To  PU'RPLE,  pftr'pl,  v.  a.   [purpuro,  Latin.]    To 

make  red;  to  colour  with  purple.  Donne,  Milton, 

PU'RPLES,  pfti'plz,  s.   [without  a  singular.]   Spots 

of  a  livid  red,  which  break  out  in  malignant  fevers; 

a  purple  fever. 

PU'RPLISH,  pftr'pl-lsh.a.  [fi-oro  purple.]  Somewhat 

purple.  Boyle. 

PU'RPORT,    pflr'port,     «.     [purporte,    French.] 

Design;   tendency    of    a    writing   or   discourse 

Norris.  „  i  , 

To  PU'RPORT,  pAr'port,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 

To  intend;  to  tend  to  shew.  Bacon.  Rnve. 

tpU'RPOSE,  pAr'pfts,  s.    [propos,   Fr.   proposiium 

Lat.]— I.  Intention;  design.  Snakt,  KtU)l,—S.  ElKCt 
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omsequence.   Collici;   Baker. — 3.  losLuicc;  exam- 
ple. VEilinuge. — 4.  Discom-sc— 5.  Witly    conceit. 

But/n: 
To  PU'RPOSE,  p&i-'pfls,  V.  a.     [frum  the  noun.]— 

To  iiiieiid;  tod     ipi;  to  resolve.  Huofccr.  Priur. 
PU'RPOSKLY,  pAi'pSs-li,  ad.  [IVuni  puipose.]    By 

desiijii-,  b)  intention.  Honker.  Friur. 
PU'UPKESVURE,  piii-.prJs-ti'iiv,  s,  [I'ram  pouipris, 

Fr.]     A   particular  species  of  common  nuisancKs. 

Blacksi'iur. 
PU'RPRISK,  pdr'prlie,  s.  [poupris,  old  Fr.  imrpri- 

sum,  law  Lat.]    A  close,  or  enclosure;  as  also  the 

whole  c-  iiipassof  a  iiiunour.  Bacon, 
PURR,  p&c,  ..  A  sea  l.irk.  .iiiinioii/i. 
To  PURR,  pfir,  V.  a.  'lo  nuirmur  as  a  tot  or  leopard 

in  pleasu  e. 
PURSK,  pfirse,  s.  [bourse,  French,  pwrs,  Welsh.]  A 

small   ba^  in  whicb  mon  y  is  contained.     Sliaks, 

Kuolles.    Aciilisuii. 
To  purse:,  pArse,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 

put  into  a  purse.     Dryden.—2,   To  contract  as  a 

purst .     Shaks  i  are. 
PU'RStNK  T,  pftric'nit,  s.    [purse  and  net.]    A  net 

of  which  the  mouth  is  drawn  together  by  a  string. 

Moyrinter. 
PlJ'KSEPROUD,pflrsf'pr6'id,a.  [purse  and  proud.] 

Puifeii  up  with  money. 
PU'RSER,pdi'sdr,  s.  [fixjm  purse.]  7he  paymaster 

of  a  sliij). 
PU'R.SINESS,  p(\r'sJ-n?s,         > 
PU'RSIVENKSS,  pai'jlv.n5s,3 '■ 

[from  pur^j.]  Shortness  ot  breath. 
PU'RSLAIN,  pdrs'lln,  s.  [portulaca,  Lat.]    A  plant. 

Wiseiitati. 
PURSU'ABLE,  pfir-si'A-hl.a.  [from  pursue.]  What 

niay  be  pursu-  d. 
PURSU'ANCE,  pftr-si'anse,  s.  [from  pursue.]    Pro- 
secution; proc.  ss. 
PURSU'ANT,  pfir-s&'ant,  a.    [from  pursue.]     Done 

in  consequence-  or  l)rosecution  of  any  thing. 
To  PURSU'E,  pfi'-s6',  V.  a.  [poui-suivie,  French.]— 

1.  To  chase;  to  foiiow  in  hostility.    S/ioks. — 2.  To 

prosecute:  to  continue.     Proverbs. — 3.  To  iiuitatc; 

to  follow  as  an  example.     Dnjiten, — 4.  To  endea- 
vour to  attain.    Prior. 
To  PURSU'E,  pir-si',  v.  n.    To  go  on;  to  proceed. 

Boijle. 
PURSU'ER,  pflr-st'fir,  s.    [from  pursue.]    One  who 

follows  in  hostility.  Mitlon.  llenhur.,. 
PURSUT  r,  pi^rsit  ',  s.    [poursuiie,  Fr.]— 1.  The 

act  of  followini^  with  hostile  intention.  AJilfoti.s. 

Endeavour  to  attain.     Dnjtlcn.    Rogers.— i.  Pro- 

si-cu:iuu.  CUtrenilon- 
PU'RSUIVANT,  pfir's»4-vjnt,  s.  [poursui^ant,  Fr.] 

A  state  me«5'  nger;  an  attendant   on  the  heralds. 

S/ienscr.     Dnjtlcn. 
rU'RSY,  pdr\i.  a.  [poussif,  Fr.]  Shortbreathed  and 

fat.     '^/laks.    Hudibiris. 
PU'RIENANCE,   pfl/cin-anse,  s.     [ajipeiienance, 

French.]    The  pluck  of  an  animal,    txoilm.    Hu- 

dibrns. 
To  PURVE'Y,  pflr-vi'.  v.  a.     [pourvoir,  French.]— 

1.  To  |ivo\  ide  w  ith  conveniences.  S/jeiuei: — 2.   To 

procure.     Thomson. 
To  PURVE'Y,  pflr-\i',  V.  n.    To  buy  in  pro\isiuns. 

Milton. 
PURVE'YANCF.,  pSr-vi'ilnsc,  s.     [from  puiyey.]— 

1.  Provision.  Spenser. — 2.  Procurement  ol  vinualj. 

Baron. 
PURVE'YOR,  pfliM  i'ftr,  s.    [from  purvey.]  -1.  One 

that  provides  victuals.     Raleigh.— 2.  A  procurer;  a 

pim|i.    Drijden.    Addison. 
PU'RVIEW,  pir'vfi,  s.  [pourvieu,  Fr.]  Proviso;  pro- 
viding clause.    Hair. 
PU'RULKNCE,  pA  riVlinse,  \ 
PU'RULENCY,  pfi'r6-!ln-si,  J  '* 

[from  pm-ulent.]    Generntion   of  pus  or  matter. 

Arbulhnot. 
PCRULENT,  pA'rft-lint,  a.    [purulent,  Fr.  puru- 

lentus,  I.atin.]  Consisliiigof  pus  or  the  running  of 

wounds.  Bacon.  Arbulhnot. 
fUS,  pfts,  s.    [Lat.]   The  naitter  of  a  well  digested 

sore.    Arbuthnot. 
To  PUSH,  pAsh,  v.  a.    [pousjer,  French.]—!.  To 

•tola;  with  a  thrust.  Exodui,-^,  To  force  or  drire 
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by  impulse  of  any  tiling.  Job.—i,  To  force,  not  by 
a  quick  l)l«w,  but  by  continued  violence.  Shaks. 
Pmtius.—A.  'l"o  pi-ess  tiirward:  as,  tu  (iu»li  a  pivse- 
cutiiin.  Drijdeli.  Addison. — S.  To  urije;  lu  (irivpo 
as,  mge  Jtiuhed  him  to  mischief.  Addison.— 6.  'I'o 
eni'orcei  to  drive  to  u  coiiclusiou.  Swift.— 7.  'I'o 
importune;  to  tease. 

To  PUSIIjpfish,  V.  n.— 1.  To  make  a  thrust.  Drij- 
d  n.  Mail.— 2.  To  make  an  ertort.  '  Drydcn.— 3.  I'o 
make  an  attack.  Daniel.— 4.  To  break  or  burrt 
violentl>. 

PUSH,  pish,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Thrust;  the  act 
of  slrikin)^  with  a  pointed  iiistrun.ent.  Knotles.—2. 
An  impulse;  force  impressed.  yi//(//«;/.— 3.  Assault; 
attack..  .SVwXy.  1l',ilis.—4.  A  forcible  stnigirle;  u 
stron.tj  effori.  S/iak's.  Addison.— 5.  Exigence;  trial, 
L'Eslrange.  Atlerbury.—t.  A  sudden  emergence. 
S!mks.—7.  A  pimple;  an  eflSoresceiicc;  a  wheal. 
Baron. 

PU'SHER.push'dr,  s.  [from  push.]  He  who  pushes 
fiirwiii-d. 

PU^SHING,  pdsh'ing,  a.  [from  push.]  Enterprising; 
vigorous. 

PU'SHPIN,  pdsh'pli'.,  s.  [push  and  j)in.]  A  child'a 
play,  in  which  pins' are  pushed  alternately.  VEs- 
tranfiC. 

PUSILLANI'MirY.pd-sil-an.lm'mJ-ti.  s.  fpusilla- 
niiiiil^,  Fr.]  Cowardice;  meanness  of  spirit.  S/iaks. 
SotilL 

PUSILLA'NIMOUS,  piVsll-Sn'ni-mfis,  a.  !  pusUla- 
nime,  Fr.]  Meauspiriied;  narrov*  minded;  cowardly. 
Bnroii,   Slvrtntur. 

PUSILLA'NIMOUSNESS,  piVsil-an'4-iMfi»-n?s,  s. 
[from  pusillanimous.]  Meanness  of  spirit. 

PUSS,  pQs.  s  — 1.  The  fondling  nami  of  a  cat.  VEs' 
trrm^e.  lt'utts.—2.  The  sportsman's  term  for  a  ban;. 
Gay. 

PU'Sl'ULE,  pn^'t^hAle,  s.  [pustule,  Fr.  pustnla.  La- 
tin.] A  small  swelling;  a  pimple;  a  push;  an  efflo- 
rescence.    Arhiilhnot. 

PU'SrULOUS,  pas'tsl4d-ias,a.  [from  pustule.]  Full 
of  ]>ustules;  pimply. 

To  PUT,  pi\t,  V.  a.— 1.  To  lay  or  dejiosite  in  any 
place.  Milton.  Mor(imer,—2.  To  place  in  any  si- 
tuation. Milion.  L^  Est  range.— 3.  To  place  in  any 
state  or  condition.  Shok.i.  Genesis.  Siisan. — 4.  To 
ixjiose.  2  Kings.  1.  Chronules.-S.  To  trust;  to 
give  up.  E.xudus.—f).  To  expose;  to  apply  to  any 
thing.  Lorke. — 7.  To  puJi  into  action.  Milton. 
Swiri'-a.  To  apply.  1  Samuel.  l)ri/den.—9.  I'o 
use  any  action  by  which  the  place  or  state  of  any 
thing  is  changed.  SJiaks.  Taylor.  Wake.— 10.  'lo 
cause;  to  produce.  Lorke. — 11.  'i'o  comprise;  to 
consign  to  writing.  2.  Chronicles.— \2.  'lo  add. 
Ercl. — 13.  To  place  in  a  reckoning.  Lo  ke.~l4. 
'lo  reduce  to  any  slate.  Shaks.— 15.  'lo  oblige;  to 
urge.  Br.ron.  Bot/le.—l6.  'I'o  propose;  to  state.  3 
Chr,  .9-,ei//.— 17.  To  form;  to  regulate.— 18.  To 
reach  !•  jMMiilu  r  Hab.—l9.  To  bring  into  any  slate 
of  mind  or  temper.  Knollrs.  Clarendon.  Locke.^ 
20.  To  olltr;  to  advance.  Oryden.  Atterburij.—3\, 
To  uniti-;  to  plaice  as  an  ingivdieut.  Locke.— 22.To 
PUT  hij.  To  turn  oft';  to  ilivert.   Tnyltr.   Crni;— 

23.  To  PUT  'w.   Toihrus'  aside.  Sidney,  Cuivley.— 

24.  To  PU  r  doirti.  To  buffli-;  to  repivss.     Sha  t.-» 

25.  TuPU  r</iiieH.  To  degrade.  S/^iser.  2  Chroni- 
cU:s.—26.  To  PUT  down.  To  bring  into  disuse.  Ba- 
con. Drydrv.—~n.  Tu  PU'l'  doii'n.  To  confute. 
Shaks.— :S.  To  VV'V  forth.  I'o  pixjpose.  JiidLes.— 
20.  T>i  PVT forth.  To  extend.  Genesis.— 30.  7'<»  PUT 
ftirth.  To  emit,  as  a  sprouting  plant.     Bacon,— 31, 

To  PVl  forth.  To  exert.  Millvn.  Taylor.— 32.  To 
PUT  in.  To  iuterjKise.  Collier.— 33.  Tn  PUT  in 
prartice.  To  use;  to  exercise.  Drydni.—3-i.  To  PUT 
off'.  To  ilivest;  to  lav  aside,  ti'e/iemir.a.  Exodus. 
Addison.— 3b.  To  PUT  off.  To  deft  at  or  d'lay  with 
some  artitices  or  excuse.  Bacon.  Boi/!e.—36.  To 
PUT  off.  To  dela\-;  to  defer:  to  procrastinate. 
HVMc- 37.  To  PU'l"  off;  lo  otler  fallaciously. 
Swift.— 38.  To  PUT  off.  To  discard.  S/wk.s:—39. 
To  PUT  off.  'lo  rcconim»nil;  to  vend  or  obtrude. 
Bactn.  SuiJ>.—iO.  To  PUT  on  or  upon  Po  ina- 
pute;  to  Charge— 41.  To  PUT  on  or  upon.  To  in* 
vest  with,  as  clothes  or  covering.  S/iaks.  Ben  Jan. 
♦oa.  Knolkt.    J.'Eitrange,-43,  To  PUT  on.  To 
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forwaril;  to  pi-omote;  to  incite.  S/iaks.—i3.  To  PUT 
on  or  upon.  Vo  impose;  to  inflict.  2  Kin^s.  VE.f 
trail;!: — 44.  To  PUT  on.  To  nssiiine;  to  talie. 
Sltnkn.  Dnidnn.—iS.  To  PUT  over.  To  litci. 
S/iaks.—4<^.'  To  PUT  out.  To  place  at  usuvy. 
JPsfilins— 47.  To  PUT  out.  To  extinguish.  Jurl^'Cs. 
Milton. — 4'!.  To  PUT  out.  To  emit,  as  a  plant.  Jin- 
e»M.— 40.  To  PUT  ouf.  To  extend;  to  pi-otrude. 
Cenei'.t.—50.  To  PUT  out.  To  expel;  to  drive  from. 
Spem.  Baron— SI.  ToPVTovt.  To  make  pnblick. 
Drij'l.  AOil.—SI.  To  PUT  out.  To  disconcert.  Unron. 
—S3.  To  PUT  ^0.  To  kill  by;  to  punish  by.  Bncoii. 
Clarendon.—Si.  To  PUT  to  it.  To  distress;  to  jx-r- 
\>\.y  ti)  press  hard.  Dnjden.  Addisotu — 55.  To 
PUT  to.  To  assist  wilh.  Sidney.  KnoHe.i. — Sf".  To 
VVI'  (0  dvnth.  To  kill.  Jimon.  Ha>junrd.—57 .  To 
PUT  tugpjhcr.  To  accumulate  into  one  sum  or 
mass.  Burnet.— 5R.  ro  PUT  u/'j.  To  pass  innvven^- 
ed.  VEitrri'igr.  Boyle.— 50.  To  PUT  up.  To  emit; 
to  lause  tci  germinate  as  plants.  Baron.— 60.  To 
PU  ;■  up.  To  expose  publickly.— 61.  To  PUT  iil>. 
To  start.  Addison-— 1\2.  To  PU  r  up.  To  hoartl. 
Spdnmn.—M.  To  PUT  up.  To  hide.  5''wA:j.— 64. 
To  PUT  ((j9o«.  To  incite;  toiustiji^ati.-.  Clarendon. 
7\ilot:0!i.—65.  To  PUT  ii/jon.  To  impose;  to  lay 
ui>oii.  S/in.k^.—66.  To  PUT  k/joi)  trial.  To  expose 
or  summon  to  a  solemn  and  judici.il  exaiiiinaiiun. 
Locke.   Jrljiithnot, 

To  PUT,  put,  or  pftt,  V.  n.— 1.  To  go  or  move;  he 
J>uts-  forward  apace.  Bacon. — 2.  To  shoot  or  ger- 
minate. Bncon. — 3.  To  sieer  a  vessel.  Addison. — 4. 
To  PUT /«)■</(.  To  leave  a  port.  Shnks.—S.  To  PUT 
forth.  To  germinate;  to  bud;  to  shoot  out.  Sliak.i. 
Baron.— 6.  To  PUT  i/i.  To  enter  a  haven.  Pope.— 
7.  To  PUT  in  for.  To  claim;  to  stand  candidate 
for.  Lorke.—s'.  To  PUT  in.  To  offer  a  claim. 
S/uiks.  Broivn.—9.  To  PUT  off".  To  l-ave  land. 
Addison  —10.  To  PUT  over.  To  sail  across.  Alibot. 
—11  To  PU T  fo  sea.  'I'o  set  sail;  to  b-(;in  th« 
courK-.  Bacon.— 12.  To  PUT  uti.  To  offer  one's 
self  a  candidate.  L''Erran^e.— 13.  To  PUT  up.  To 
advance;  to  briiij  one's  self  fo\vvavd.  Siuift. — 14. 
To  PUT  up  with.   To  suffer  without  resentmi-nt. 

pur,  pit,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  An  action  of  distress. 
L'£str'mge.—2.  A  riistick;  a  clown.  Brantslon.— 
3.  A  game  at  cards.— 4.  PUT  off.  Extiise;  shift. 
L'' R^TCiny;e. 

PU'i'AGE,  p<i''?dje.  s.  [piitiin,  Fr.]  In  law,  prosti- 
tution on  the  wcimau's  puvt. 

PU'T.\NISM,  })iVi4-n'i/.ai,  s.  [pulnnisme,  licnoh.] 
The  manner  of  livinp,  or  trade  of  a  proslitiite. 
Dirl, 

PU'i  ATIVE,  piVti-'lv,  a.  [pntatif,  Fr.  from  puto, 
Lat]    Siippo.ed;  reputid.    AiiV/Te. 

PU'lTi).  pa'iid,  a.  [piitidiis,  Latin.]  Me.^n;  low; 
worthless. 

PU'TIDNESS,  pA'tid-ii§s,  s.  [from  putid.]  Mean- 
ness: I'ileiifss. 

PU'Tl.Ofr,  pfii'lop.  s.  Putlogs  are  pieces  of  timber 
or  short  pules  about  seven  feet  lonp;,  to  bear  the 
boards  tliey  stand  on  to  work,  and  to  lay  bricks  and 
nKnt.tr  upon.     'Mo.von. 

PU'TKP:dikKSS.  ,,i"i.tr5d'i-n?s  a.  [from  putredo, 
I. at.]  Stiukini^;  rotten.     Floyer. 

PU;niEFA'C.T10N,  piVfrJ-fAk'shftn.  s.  [pntrefac- 
tiovi,  Fr.]  The  state  of  growinc;  rotten;  tlie  act  of 
makini;  rotten.    Ouinn/.   Thorn- on. 

PU  I'REFA'CTIVK,  |)i"i-tri-fak'tiv,  a.  [from  putre- 
facio.  Lat.]   Makiniy  ro' ten.  Broun.  Wiseman. 

To  PU'TREFY,  ;.i'tri  fJ.  v.  a.  [putrifier,  Fr.  puti-e- 
facio,  Lat.J  To  make  rotten;  to  corrupt  with  rot- 
tenness. Shaku  Boron.  Cemple.  Arhutkiiat. 

To  PU'  rUEFY,  pu'trA-ii.  v.  n.  To  rot.  Isaiah. 
Ba'  on. 

PUTHE'SCKNCK,  pfi-trjs's?nsp,  s.  [from  putresco. 
lat-]   The  state  of  rotting.   Brown. 


PUTHE'SCENT,  pft.iv?,'sJ)it,  it.  [putnsc  ns,  Livt.J 

Growing  rotten.   Arhutlinol. 
PU'TUIi'),  piVtr'id,  a.     [putride.  French;  putridiis, 

I,at.]    Rotten;  conupt.     Ifaller.— Putrid  fever  i» 

that  kiiul  of  fever,  in  which  the  hi.mours,  or  part 

of  them,  have  so  liil|e  tirciilatory  motion,  thai  lliey 

fall  into   an  intestine  out,  and  putrefy,  whicli   i* 

ctmimoiily  the  case  after  great  evacuations,  great 

or  excessive  heat.    Quiniij. 
PU'TKIDNESS.  pi'irid-r.fs.  s.  [from  putrid.]   Rot- 

lenness.    Floyer. 
PU'  l"TER,piiVt6r,  s.  [from  put.]— 1.  One  who  puts. 

VEstrange.—i.   PUT  TER  on.  Inciter;  instigator* 

Sliakspearc. 
PU'T'ITNGSTOXE,  pfii'tlng-sline,  s.  In  some  parts 

of  Scotland,  stones  are  laid  at  the  gates  uf  great 

lioiises,  which  they  call  puttingslonci,  for  trials  of 

strt'ngth.     Pope, 
PU' ITOCK,  pit'tfik,  s.  [derived,  by  ilftny/zta,  from 

buteo,  Lat  ]    A  buzzard.  Penchnm. 
FU'TTY,  pfi'l'ti,  s.— ).  A  kind  of  powder  on  which 

glass  is  ground,  made  of  tin  calcined.   Newton— i. 

A  kind  of  cement  used  by  glaziers. 
To  PU'ZZLE,  pi^z'zl,   v.  a.    [for  postle,  from  pose, 

Skimicr.']    I'o  perplex;  to  cnnl'oinid;  to  embarrass; 

to  entangle.  Shaks.    Clarendon, 
To  PU'ZZLE.  j.flz'zl,  V.  n.  'J"o  l)e  bewildered  in  one's 

ow!i  notion-;  to  be  awkward.  L''Estran^c. 
PU'ZZLE,  pt\z'/.l,  s.     [Irom  the  verb.]     Embarrass- 
ment; perpleity.    Bacon. 
PU'ZZLER,  pftz'zl-ftr,  s.     [from  puzzle.]     He  who 

p>izzU-s. 
PY'GARG.pl'glrg,  s.   A  bird.    Ainsxvurih. 
PYGME'AN,  plg-m^'iln,  a.  [from  pigmj.]  Belong. 

ing  to  a  pigmy.   Milton. 
PY'GMY,  p3g'tn'^,s.  [pygmi'e, French,  ct>^«i@..]  A 

dwarf;  one  of  a  nation  fabled  to  l)e  only  tliree  spans 

high,  and  after  long-  wars  to  have  been  desiroyetl  by 

cranes.     Bentlcy. 
PYLO'UOUS,  p^lo'rfis,  s.  [TuV-ufo,-.]  The  lower  ori-' 

fice  of  the  stomacli. 
PY'POWDKR,  i.l'pJiVdftr.    See  PIEPOWDER. 
PY'RAMID,  plr'A-m?d,  s.  [pyramide,  Fr.  ^»ey.y>^.-\  In 

geometry,  is  a  solid  figure,  whose  base  is  a  polygon, 

and  whose  sides  ;;re  jilain  triangles,  their  .several 

points  meeting  in  one.    Harris. 
PVRA'MIDAL,  pJ-rSn/^dai.  \ 

PYHAMl'DICAL,  p1i--amUl'^k5l,5"" 

[from  pyramid.]     Having  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

Locke. 
PVUAMl'UICALLY,  plr-fl  nild'i-k.^1-4,  ad.     [from 

pyraniidical. !  In  form  of  a  pyramid.    Broome. 
PY'RAMIS,  plr'i-mis,  s.  A  pyramid.    Bacon. 
PYRE,  pire,  s.   [pyra,  Latin.]    A  pile  on  which  the 

dead  are  burnt.    Dryden.   Pope. 
PYHrTES,p4-ri'tSz,  or   pli-'4-t?z,  s.     [from  -«f.] 

Firestone.     tVuoi'xvard. 
PY'UOMANCY,  plr'o-man-sJ,  s.    [KueoKai-TiiK.]    Di- 

vination  by  fire.    Ayliffe. 
PYROTE'CHNICAL,    pir-o-tfk'nj-kdl,   a.      [pyro- 

technique,  Fr.  from  pyrotecbnicks.]      Engaged  or 

skilful  in  fireworks. 
PYROTK'C H.NICKS,  pfr-6-t?k'n1cks,  s.    [-v(-  and 

Ts^i'ii.]     The  art  of  employing  firi  to  use  or  plea- 
sure; the  art  of  fireworks. 
PYUOrE'CHNY,j>]i.o-t?k'nJ,  s.  [pyrotechnie,  Fr.] 

Tlie  art  of  managing  fire.  Hale, 
PYURHO'NEAN,  ph-ro'nJ-an,  a.    Embracing  the. 

opinion  o:'  Pyrrho.    Shaf'cshury, 
PY'RRHONISM,  pir-ro-i.)7.ni,  s.     ffl-om   PyiTlio.] 

Sce|>l)cism;  universal  doubt. 
PY'R  KHONTST.  p^r'ro-nist.  s.    A  sceptick. 
PYTHAGO'REAN,   pll  H-5-go'r45n,  a.    Founded 

on  the  oj-iiilou  of  PythOfiortu.    Seid. 
PYX.  plks,  -J.  [py\is,  Lnt.]— 1.  The  box  in  which  the 

Jloniaiiistskiep  thehosl.— 2.  The  box  in  which  the 

nan  .cal  compass  in  hung. 
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i»A,  mive,  nil-,   nSt;— t/ilre,  tflb,  li'ill;— Jll;— i:ft4n<lj— 'Ain.  T/Iis. 


Qkv"i.    Is  a  coii<ionant  horioweil  fro<n  the  I.aiiii 
•  or  Frencli,  fbi'  « liieli  llie  Saxons  pt-iieruliy  iiseil 

0,1     the  name  of   tlii^    Ittier   is   cm?,   IVoui   qucii, 

Frencli,  tail;   its  foim  Ixing;  lluu  ol'  an  O  witli  a 

tail. 
qUAB.  kuib,  s.  A  son  of  fish. 
To  qUACK,  kw4!t,  v.  a.     [quueken,  Diituh.]— 1.  To 

cry  like  a  cUick.    Kiui;.—2.  To  chattel'  bnastiiisly; 

lobrag;  loudly;  to  talk  osteiitmiously.  lliiili'jini. 
^UACK,  kwik,  s.    [.from  the  veil).]— l.   A  boastful 

pretender  to  arts  which  he  does  not  understand. 

Fcttim.—i.    A  vain  boastful  pretender  to  pliysick; 

one  who  proclaiois  fiis    own   medical  al)ilitie'.  in 

pnblick    places.     Aihlison.—^,    An  aitful  tiickin^ 

practitioner  in  physiek.    Pupc. 
qUA'CKERY,  kwaiVkfir-i.  s.    [from  quack.]    Mean 

or  bad  acts  in  physiek;  false  i)retensions  to  any 

art. 
qUA'CKSALVER,   kwSk'sai'vfir.    s.    [qnack   and 

salve.]     One  who  l)r.i,;s  of  nK-dii-iiies  or  salves;  a 

medicas'er;  a  chavhitan.    Burtun. 
qUADKAGli'SIMAL,  kwSd'ra-jfs'si-mai,  a.    [qua- 
dragesimal, Kr.  quadrasesima,  Lat.]    Lenten;  be- 

longinp  lo  Lent.    Snnihrion^ 
qUA'DRANGLIi,  kwod'riiig-?l,  s.     [quadratusnnd 

angnlns,  Lat.]   A  square;  a  surface  with  four  riyht 

aiigl-s.    HoweU 
QUADKA'NGULAR,  kw5  ih-iinv^^uMv,  a.    [from 

quadrangle.]     Square;  having  four   right    angles. 

Wundivnrtl. 
qUA'DK.».N'T.  kwi'drint,  s.  [(itiadrans,  Latin.]— 1. 

Ttie  fdunh    part;  the    quarter.      Biuu-n.—2.    The 

quarter  of  a  circle-  Holder.— 3.  An  instrument  with 

win'.li  la'itudes  are  taken.    Gnij. 
qUADRA'NTAL,kwa-dran'tll.  a.  [from  quadrant.] 

IneUuKd  in  the  fo'irth  part  of  a  ci-.ele.    IJtrhnm. 
qUA'UKATK,  kwa'dritc,  a.    [qn;idi'atus,  Latin  ]— 

i.  Square;  having  four  equal  and    paralK  I  sides. 

—2.  invisible  into  four  equal  parts.    HakewiU.—Z. 

[quadrnns,  Lat.]  Suited;  applicable.    Haivcy. 
qUA'DRATE,  UwaMrit--,  s.     A  squarf;  a'  surface 

wiih  four  equal  and  parnlUI  sides.    Sficiisei: 
To  qUA'DRA TE,  kwi'driie,  v.  n.  fquadio,  Latin, 

quB^rer,  French.]    To  suit;  to  be  accommodated. 

qUA'DRATICK,  kwa-drdtik,  a.   Foursquare;  be- 

lon^'ing  to  a  s(|uare.   /)''  t. 
qUA'DRATlCK/;i-y»^//0)j.v.  kwanlrAl'iU.  Such  as  rf- 

tain.  on  the  unknown  si<le,  the  stjuare  ol  the  root 

ot  the  number  souglit.  Harris. 
qUA'OR  ATURK.kwrtd'rl-iftre,  s.  [quadmture,  Fr  ] 

—\.  The  act  of  Sdi-annp.    llntU.—2.  Th-  first  ;uul 

last  quarter  of  the  moon.     I.oike—'i.  '1  he  stale  of 

being  sqnai-e;  a  qnadrate;  a  siiuare.  Milmn. 
qUADRK'NNIAL,  iiwJ-diJn'ni-Al,  a,    [quadrieni- 

num.  Lai.]— 1.  Comprising;  four  yeai-s.-i.  Hajipen- 

iiiR  once  in  four  years. 
qUA'DKIIJLE,  kw6<!'ii-bl,a.  [from  qnadro,  Latin.] 

That  may  !>'-•  squ  .  ri-d     Dfrhnm. 
qUAURI'FID,  kw3d'ri.iid,  a.    [quadrifidis,  Latin.] 

C^'^en  into  ibur  divisions. 
qUADUlLA'TEIlAL.  kw3d-<lr^lil'lJr-ll.  n.  [qna- 

tiior,aud  litus.Liii  ]  H'lvincrfour -^id- s.  li'oiiUnnl. 
qUAOKIL  VTKRALNKSS.kw^il  d'4iat';Jr-ai-u*s. 

a.    Lf'''>">  quadrilatiTal.]     The  pioperly  of  having 

four  light  lin.d  side».     Dirt. 
qUAHUl'LLE.  !;J  dill',  s.  .\  gamcat  cinls, 
qUA'DRIN,  kwod'vlii.  s.  [qu«dri:.us,  Lat.]  A  mite; 

a  small  piec^  of  mom  y.  in  vaUn  about  «  farthing. 

qUAURINO'MICAL,  kwi-drJ-nAui'i-kil,  a.  [quj. 
tuor  and  nomen,  Lat.]  Consisting  of  four  denomi- 
nations   nil.  t  .  ,  .  A    t 

qUA'DRIPARTITF,,  kwAdrl,.  pa>-tlle,  a.  [qiia- 
tuor  and  partitu  ..  Lat.]  Having  four  parts:  dividt^l 
into  four  parts.  ,       «     ,     , 

qUA'DRIPAKTITELY,    kwi^lrlp'pir-llt-li,     ad. 
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[from  quadripartite.]    In  a  qundriparliie  diitribo- 
tiou. 

qi'ADRll'ARTI'TlOX,  kw6d-dr1|>-pavll»li'aii,  j. 
A  divis  o.i  b)  four,  or  the  taking  the  fonriii  pan  of 
any  uuaiiiii\  or  nuiober.    J)iii. 

qUADKlPHY'LLOUS,  kwddilri-ffl'lfis.  a.  [qua- 
luiir  and  cu'/.-.]  Il.iviiig  four  leaves. 

qUAURIRE'ME.  kwod'dri-rimc,  i.  [qnndrireiuis. 
L-.it.]    A  galley  with  four  banks  oloars 

QUADRISY'LLABLE.  kw3d-dr4-sll'la-hl,  s.  [qua- 
tuuraiid  syllable.]     A  w»i\l  of  four  syllables. 

qUADRIVA'LVKS,  kw5-dri-vaiv/.',  s.  [quatuorand 
vulv<*-,  Lat. J    Doors  with  four  folds. 

qUA'DRlVIAL,  kw6d'drlv.yil.  a.  [quadrivhim,  La- 
tin.]   Having  four  ways  meeting  in  a  point. 

qUA'DRUPEU.  KwiJ'drfii-ped,  s.  [quadruiMde,  Fr. 
qiiadnip^s,  Lat.]  An  animal  that  goes  on  lour  leg«, 
as  perhaps  all  beasts.    Arhiitloint. 

qUA'DRUPEU,  kwod'dri-pSd,  a.  Having  four  feet- 
IVntU: 

qUA'DRUPLE,  kwSd'dr^i-pl,  a.  [quadruplus,  Lat.] 
Fourfold;  four  times  toki.    Rrdcigh. 

To  qUAURUPHCAlE,  kwH-dri'jili-kite,  v.  a. 
[quadruplico,  Latin.]  To  double  tv./ice;  to  make 
fourfold. 

qUADRUPLlCA'TION',  l;w6d-tlru-plJ-ki's!i(in,  s. 
[tVom  quadruplicate.]  The  taking  a  thing  four 
limes. 

qUA'DRUPLY,  k«  SdMrfi.plJ,  ad.  [from  quadru- 
ple.]    To  a  fourfold  qiiainiiv.    .Sirij}. 

QUJF^RE.  kw^'rj,  s.  [Li»t.]  Inquiie;  sVek. 

To  qi.'.\FI',  kwaf.  V.  "fa.  [tiimi  coef^er,  French,  to 
be  drunk.]  To  drink;  to  swallow  in  large  draughts. 
S/inks/Jcarc. 

Til  qUAFF,  kwilf,  v.  n.  'I'o  drink  luxurionslr. 
■Shaksiirrre. 

qUA'FFER.  kwai'ffir.  s.  [Irom  quaff-.J  He  wlio 
fjuifTs. 

ri.qUA'FFEU.kwariiV.  v.a.  To  fee!  out.  Derhmn. 

qUA'GGY,  kw.ig'gi,  a.    Hogg) ;  sofi;  not  solid. 

qUA'GMlRE,  kwSg'niire,  s.  [that  is,  qnakeinire.J 
A  sliakinsr  marsh.    More. 

qUAID.  kw.\de,  part.  Crushed;  dejected;  depressed. 
Siteiiser. 

qUAIL,kwile,  s.  [qiiaglio.  Iwlian.]  A  bird  of  game. 
li'iy. 

To  qUAIL.  kwile,  v.  n.  [qiiclen,  Hutch.]  To  lan- 
guish; to  sinii  into  dejeciioii.    Herbert. 

Til  qUAlL.  kwile.  v.  vi.  [cjjeilaii.  ha.soii.]  To  ci-usli; 
to  quell.    Ddhtel. 

qUA'lLPIPE.  kwile'i)5pe,  s.  frjuail  and  pipe.]  A 
pipe  will)  which  fowlers  allui-eijuails.    .iiltfiioii. 

qUAiNT,  kwaiii,  a.  [coiiii,  Vr.l— 1.  Nice;  seriipii- 
lously,  minutely,  superflucusiy  exact.  Siilneif.— 
2.  Sr.btle;  artful.  Obsolete.  Chnitcer.—i.  Neat; 
pretty;  e\act.  Shaks.—*.  Subtly  excogitated;  fine- 
spun. Milton.— a.   Aft'eetfd;  foppish.   S-wiJ't. 

qUATN'I'LY,  kwint'l^,  ad.  [fnnn  quaint.]— I.  Nice, 
ly;  exactly;  with  pretty  tlegance.  Ben  Jmtoji.—% 
A  rtfiilly .    .l/inktpenre. 

qUA'lNTNEbS,  kwiiii'nfs,  s.  [frum  quaint.]  Nice- 
ty; peliv  elegance,     fupr. 

To  qUAKE.  kwAke,  v.  ii.  [e;-.acaii,  Saxon.]—!.  To 
shake  with  cold  or  fl-ir;  lo  tremble.  Exfkicl.—i. 
To  shake;  not  lolw-  solid  or  Prm.   Pope. 

qi'.^KE,  kwAke,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  shudder;  a 
tri  luiiliius  agitation.    Surk'in:;. 

qUA'KEH,  kwi^'kAr,  s.  [«■>  n.iintd  from  the  trem- 
;  ling  with  whieh  fbe\  prejclnd  uiul  praye<l.]  One 
of  a  peaceable s'ct  of  rhri"ian«,  that  originaleil  in 
theeiirlv  pari  of  the  •7eli  eentur).   Dinhitiii. 

qiA'KERISM,  kwA'kft;-.l/.n),  s.  The  moc'es  of  a 
quaki  r.    CI:  sti-rJirUt. 

qUA'KER-LlKE,kwA'kAi--likc,  a.  Lik<>  a  euaker's. 
ri,r»eifirhl. 

qVA'KING-GRASS,  kwA'k7'irr-gr.*.s.  s.   An  herb. 

qUALIlT'  A'TION,  kwAl-li-.i  ki'shfiti,  s.  [qualifi- 
cation, Fr.  from  qualify.']— I.  ■|"hat  whiih  :iiaki>s 
any  person  or  tiling  fit  for  any  thing.  Sviji. — n. 
Accomplishment.  AtlerOunj.—Z.  Ahstenienl;  diini* 
niitioii.  Rnli:i«h. 
To  qUA'LIFY,  kw6l  l4-fl,  v.  a.  [qualifier, French.] 
—1.  Fii  for  any  thing.  SKift.—1.  To  furnish  with 
qualification^;  to  accomplish.  Shak'.—3.  I'o  make 
ctpable  of  any  employment  or  privilege.— 4.  To 


QtA 


QIE 


Kite,  fiv,  till,  tit;— mi,  luSt;— i>hie,  ptii;- 


abate;  tosoflten;  to  dimi.iish.  Jtahigh.— 5.  To  easv, 
to  assuage.  Speiiser.—6.  To  modify;  to  r  gulate. 
Bruwu. 

^UA'LITY,  ktt6l'l^;i.  s.  [qual'itas. Lat.]— 1.  Nature 
relatively  coiisideivd.  Hooker.— 2.  Pioperty,  acci- 
dent. S/i'aki,  Iieiilky.—3.  Particular  eflicacy.  S/iaki: 
—4.  Oispo«iliur>;  tt- lupcr.  S/iaks.—S-  Virtue  or  vice. 
Dry(lciu—6.  Acconnilislimeiit;  qualification.  Cla- 
ret i:  Ion.— 1.  Clmriicter.  Bnron.—S.  Corapavative  or 
j-ehitive  rank.  Temple  —9,  Rank;  superiority  of 
birth  or  station.  S/iakn.— 10.  Persons  of  liigli  rank. 
Pope. 

^U'lLM,  kwim.s.  [cpealni,  Sax.J  A  sudden  fit  of 
sielsiiess;  a  sudden  seizure  of  sickly,  langour. 
Donne.   Boscommon.    Cnlannj, 

qUA'LMlSH.  kwiai'fsh,  a.  [from  quaUn.]  Seizid 
with  sickly  lauifuor.     fjr'jden. 

QUANDA'RY,  kw6ndi'ri,  s.  [qu'en  dirai  je,  Fr. 
Skinner.']    A  douht;  a  difficulty. 

QUA'NTITIVE,  kw  on't^tlv,  a.  [quantitivus,  Lat.] 
Estimable  according  to  quantity.  Ii/gl>'J. 

QUA'N  riTY,  kwoii'ti-ii,  s.  [quantity,  Fr.  quanti- 
tas,  Lat.]— 1.  Tlie  property  <>f  any  tiling  winch 
may  be  encreas -d  or  diininislitd.  C/ier/ne—2.  Any 
indetermitiate  weight  or  ineasurf.— 3.  Bulk  or 
weight.  Dryden.—i.  A  portion;  a  part.  S/iuks.-S. 
A  lurge  portion.  Arhiithnot.—<>.  T  he  measure  of 
time  in  pronouncing  a  syllahle.    Holder. 

!lUA'NTUM,k\\oi>'ifim,s.  [Latin.]  The  quantity ; 
the  amount.    Swift. 

QUA'RANTAIN.  >,      «      «     .Ji  /  . 

^UA'RANl  INK,  r"'^'""'**"'^^" ' 

[quarantain.  Fr.]  The  space  of  forty  days,  being 
the  time  which  a  shij),  suspected  of  infection,  is 
obliered  to  forbe«r  intercoufie  or  commerce.   Swift. 

qU;^'RHEL,kw3^^.11.s.  [querelle.  Fr.]-!.  A  brawl; 
a  petty  fight;  a  scuffle.  SfiaJcs.—2.  A  disjmle;  a 
contest.  Hooker.— 3.  A  cause  of  debate.  Fci'irfnx. 
—A.  Something  thut  gives  a  rlKht  to  mischief  or 
reprisal.  Bacon.— 5.  Objection;  ill-will.  Fetlon.— 
6.  In  Shaks.  it  seems  to  siijnitV  any  one  peevish  or 
malicious.— 7.  [Quadrella.Italian.]  An  arrow  with 
a  square  head.    Camden, 

To  qUA'RREL.  kwd ';  ii,  v.  ii.  [quereller.  Fr.]-1. 
To  debate;  to  scuffle;  to  squablile.  Shaks.— 2.  To 
fall  info  variance.  S/iak.i.—S.  I  o  fight;  to  combat. 
Dryden.—i.  To  find  fault;  to  pick  objections. 
Bramh'dl. 

QUA'KRELLER,kw6;'r!!-fir,s.  [from  quarrel.]  He 
who  quarrels. 

qUA'KRELOUS,  kwS/rll-fls,  a.  [querelkux,  Fr.] 
Petulant;  easily  provoke<l  to  eiimitv.    Shaks. 

QUA'RRELSO.ME.  kwoi'rll-siim,  a.'[from  quarrel.] 
Inclined  to  brawls;  easily  i.ritated;  irascible;  cho- 
lerick;  petulant.    Bacon.    VEstange. 

QUARRELSOMELY,  kwSi'rll-sftir.-l^,  ad.  [from 
quarrelsome.]  In  a  qu.irrelsome  manner;  petulant- 
ly; eholerickly. 

^UA'RRELSOMENESS,  kwSi  ill-sfim-nJs,  s.  [from 
quaiTelsome]    Chol.rirkn'ss;  petulance. 

•^UA'RRY,  kwS.'rJ.  s  [quarr^.  Fr.]-1.  A  square. 
Mortimer.— %  [Quadreau,  French.]  An  arrow  %vilh 
a  square  head  Snndi/s.—Z.  Game  flown  at  by  a 
hawk.  Sandy-f—i.  A  stone  mine;  a  place  where 
they  die:  stones.    Cleaveland. 

To  QUA'RRY,  kv  oi'r^.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
prt-y  upon.    VF.strang'. 

€lUA'RRYMAN,kw3r'r4-iii4n.s.  [quarry  and  man.] 
One  xvlio  digs  in  a  qu.nrry.    IVoodwnrd- 

QUART,  kwort,  s.  [((uart,  French.]— I.  The  fourth 
part;  a  quarter.  S/ien.ier.—2.  The  !'ourlh  par'  cf  a 
gallon.  .S/inks.—3.  [Qiinrte,  French.^  The  vessel  in 
which  small  tli-iiik  is  commonly  retailed     .lUnks. 

qUA'RTAN,  kwAr't4n,  s.  [f-lins  quartana,  Latin.] 
The  fourih  day  agu.-.    Brown.    Cleaveland. 

QUARTA'riON.  kwfti-ti'siiftn,  s.  [from  quavtus, 
Lat.]    A  chvmical  operation.    Boyle. 

qUA'RTER.kwAr'tflr,  s.  [quart,  qiiartier,  French] 
—1.  A  fourth  ]>art-  Burnet.— 2.  A  region  of  the 
skies,  as  referred  to  the  seamen's  card.  Addixou.- 
3.  A  particular  region  of  a  town  or  country. 
Spriitt.—i.  The  place  wliere  soldiers  are  lodged  or 
stationed.  Sf)ect'ttor.—S.  Proper  station.  Milton. 
—6.  Remission  of  life;  mercy  granted  by  a  con- 
queror.   Clarendon.~7.  Treatment  lUown  by  an 
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enemy.  Collier.— 8.  Fiiendshiji;  ailiity;  concon! 
S/i/iks.—9.  A  measui-e  of  eight  bushels.  Mt/rtiiuer, 
—10.  False  qtiarter  is  a  clefi  or  chink  in  a  quarttr 
of  a  horse's  hoof  from  top  to  bottom. 

To  qUA'RTER.kwAi'tfti,  v.  a.  [Irora  the  noun.]— 
1.  I'o  divide  into  (bur  parts.  .S/mA*.— 2.  To  divide; 
to  break  by  force.  Shnkv.-S.  To  dinde  into  dis- 
tinct regions.  Dryden.-S.  To  lodge;  to  fix  in  a 
temporary  dwelling.  Shaks.— 6.  To  diet.  Hudibras. 
—7.  To  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  hereditai-y 
arms.    Peacham, 

qU.VRTEKAClE,  kwAi-'tdr-idje,  s.  [from  quarter.] 
A  ((Uarterly  allowance.    Hiidi/iras. 

qUA'RTERDAY,  kwdi-'tftr.di,s.  [quarter  and  day.] 
One  of  the  four  days  in  the  year,  on  which  rent  or 
interest  is]>aid.    Addison. 

qUA'R  FERDECK,  kw6i-'tftiMl8k,  s.  [quarter  and 
deck.]    The  sh<ur  uPp^i' deck. 

qUA'HTERLY,  kwdi'tAr-li  a.  [from  quarter.] 
Containing  a  fourih  ji.irt.    Holder. 

qUA'RTKRLY.  Uw6r'l4r-l4',  ad.  Once  in  a  quarter 
of  a  vear. 

qUA'RTERMASTER,  kwAr'tflv-mJstfir,  s.  [quar- 
ter and  master.]  One  who  regulates  •he  quarters  ol 
soldiers.    Tatlei: 

qUA'KrEKN,  kwor'tfim,  s.  -\  gill,  the  fourth  part 
ot  a  pint. 

qUAK  lER-SE'SSIONS,  kw6r-t6r-sls'shfinz,  s.  One 
kinJ  of  court  of  law.   Blnrlrstone, 

qUA'RTERSTAFF,  kw6r'iflr-staf,  s.  A  staff  of  de- 
fence.   Dn/den, 

QUARTETi'O.  kw6r-tll'to,  s.  A  piece  of  musick 
in  four  parts. 

qUA'RTILE.  kwoi-'til,  s.  An  aspect  of  the  planets, 
when  they  are  three  signs  or  ninety  degrees  distant 
from  each  oth.'>r.    Harris. 

qUA'R'l'O,  kwSr'ti,  s.  [quartus,  Latin.]  A  lx)ok  in 
which  every  sheet  being  twice  doubletl  makes  four 
leaves.     H'ntts. 

To  qUASH,  kw6sh,  v.  a.  [quassen,  Dutch.]— 1.  To 
crush;  to  squeeze.  Waller.— 2.  To  subdue  suddenly. 
Roscommon.— Z.  To  annul;  to  nullify;  to  make 
void. 

To  qUASH,  kw6sh.  v.  n.  'I'o  be  shaken  with  a  noise. 
Paxj. 

QUASH,  kwosh,  s.    A  pompion.   Ainsivorth. 

qUA  r,kw4t,  s.  A  pimple;  thence  used  for  an  irri- 
table person.   Shaks.  Othello. 

qUA'TERCOUSINS,  ki'tSi^kfiz-zns,  s.  Friends. 
Sirinner. 

qUATE'RNARV,  kwl-tSi-'nar-i,  s.  [quaternarius, 
Lat.]    The  number  four.    Biyle. 

qUA  lE'HNION.  kwa-tSi'n^fin,  s.  [quateniio,  La- 
tin ]   The  iiumhcr  four.    Holder. 

qUA TE'RNITY.  kwl-t8r'n4-ti,s.  [quaternus.  Lat.] 
The  number  four.   Brown. 

qUA'TRAIN.  kwi'trin,  s.  [quatrain,  French.]  A 
stanza  of  lour  lines  rhyming  alternately. 

To  qUA'VER,  kwi'vfir,  v.  n.  [cpavan  Saxon.]— 1, 
To  shake  the  voice;  to  speak  or  sing  with  a  tremu- 
lous voice.  Bacon.— 2.  To  tremble;  to  vibrate. 
Neioton. 

qUAY.  kh.  s.  [quai,  French.]  A  key;  an  artificial 
bank  to  the  sea  or  river. 

qUEAN,  kwine,  s.  fcpean,  Sax.]  A  worthless  wo- 
man, generally  a  strumpet.     Dryilen. 

qUEA'SINESS,  V.vih'/.h-nh,  s.  [from  queasy.]  The 
sickness  of  a  nauseated  stomach. 

qUEA'SY,  kwi'zi,  a.  [of  uncertain  etymology.]— 1- 
Sick  with  nausea. — 2.  Fastidious;  squeamish.  Shaks. 
—3.  Causing  nauseniisnesS'    Shakspeare. 

To  quECK,  kwJk,  v.  n.  To  shrink;  to  show  pain. 
Baron. 

qUEEN,  kwJin,  s.  [cpen.  Sax.]  The  wife  ofa  king. 
S/iaks/teare. 

To  qUEEN,  kwktn,  v.  n.  To  play  the  queen. 
Shaksprare. 

qUEEN- APPLE,  kwiin'Jp-pl,  s.  A  species  of  apple. 
Mortimer. 

qUEE'NING,  kwiin'lng.  s.  An  apple.  Mor- 
timer. 

qUEER,  kwMr.a.  Odd; strange;  original; particular; 
awkward.  Spectator, 

quEE'RLY,  kwWi-'ii,  ad.  [from  queer.)  Partlcw- 
Urly;  oddly;  awliwardly* 
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QURE'RNESS,  kw^4i'n?s,  s.  [from  queer.]  Otidii  ,  ■ 

pavtiiMilavity. 
QUF,?.  j  T,  kwiist.s.  [fi-oni  qiicstiu,  I.at.  Skhiner.']  A 

riiicv.ldVf;  a  kiiul  of  wild  pi;^eon. 
To  qUKl.L,  kwh.  v.a.  [cpellui.  Sax.]   To  crush;  to 

subihic;  orijjiiially,  tokill.  Attci-biini. 
Tv  f^UKLL,  liwil,  V.  n.     f  o  die.  Spenser. 
QUELL.,  kwJl,  s.  [tVoin  tlie  verb.]     Muixler.  Not  i  i 

US'.  Shnkspearc. 
«)UI-yLLKrt,  kwel'iar.  s.    [fiom  quell.]    One  that 

crushes  01' sublines.  Mlliuti. 
OUK'LQC/tiCHOSE. ki:ii'ih6ze.lFi-fii\iih.2  A  triBe;  a 

kickshaw.    Dcnnr. 
To  QUKME.  kwf-.iK-,  v.  ii.  To  i)le:ise.  Obsolete. 
T«  QURNCI-I.  kwinsh,   v.  a.— 1.  To  extiii(;iiish  fire. 

S/diifij, — 2.  To    'itill    any    passion   or    coniniotion. 

S,'mks.—3.  To  allav   tliirst.  Soiit/i.—4.  'lo  destroj-. 

Davin. 
Tti  qUF.NCH,  kw?nsh,  v.  n.    To  cool;  to  grow  cold. 

Sli'thjf/rnre. 
qUK'N'CHABLE.  kw^nsh'^-hl,  a.    [from  quench.] 

That  mav  be  quencli.  ri. 
t^UE'NCHER,  kw^iish'Ar,  s.  [from  qnencli.]     Ex- 

tiiicfuisher. 
QUii^NCriLESS,  kwJn<!h'lJs.!».  [from  quench.]  Un- 

eilinijiiishable.  Crnslimu. 
QUE'RELR,  kwi'i-Jl,  s.  [querela,  Lat.  querele,  Fr.] 

A  complaint  lo  a  court.  Ayliffe. 
QUE'KENT,  kwi'rJnt,    s.     [^uerens,    Lat.]     The 

complainant;  (he  ph-intift'. 
QUERIMCNIOUS.  kw&r-ri-ino'ni  As,ad.  [querirao- 

nia,  Lnt.]     Qin'rulous;  compiainin?;. 
QUERIVIO'NIOUSLY.      k«?r-ri-m6'nJ-fis-l*,      ad. 

[fromqiierinionious.]  Querulouslj-;  witli  comiilaint, 

Dniham. 
QUERIMO'NIOUSNESS,  kwJr-rJ  nio'ni  fls-nJs,    s. 

[from  qnerimnnioMs.]     Complaining:  temper. 
qUE'UIST,  kwj'.lst,  s.   [from  qujero,  Latin.]     An 

inquirer;  an  asker  of  questions.   Suift. 
QUERN,  kwSrn,  s.   [cpeojui,  Saxon.]     A  handmil!. 

S/iafc'ficnre. 
QUE'RPO,   kw?r'p6,    s.     [corrupted  from   cuerpo, 

Spanish.]     A  dress  close  to  the  body;  a  waistcoat. 

Drfif/fn, 
QUE'URY,  for  equerry,  kwjr'rj,  s.  [ecuyer,  Fr.]  A 
*        (froom  helon^ingf  to  a  prince,  or  one  conversant  in 

the  kind's  stables.  Bniley. 
QUE'HULOUS.  kwfi-'r/i-lfts,  a.   [querulus,  Latin.] 

Mourning:;  habituallv  complaijiirj;.  Hojvel. 
QUE'RULOUSNESS,'   kwJ/ri-lfls-nJs,     s.      [from 

querulous.]      Habit   or    quality    of   complaining 

mournfully. 
QUE'RY,  kwi'ri,  s.  [from  quaer,-,  L.tt.]  A  question; 

an  inqiury  to  b.'  resolved.  Ncivtoii. 
Ttf  QUE'RY,  kwi'ri,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ask 

qucsiioiis.  Pope. 
QUEST,  kw&st,  s.  [queste,  Fr.]— 1.  Search;  act  of 

seeking.  Sfinks.—2.  An  empannelh  d  jury.  S^aks.— 

—3.  Searchers.  Collectively.    S/iaki/.—4.  Inquiry; 

examination.  Shnks.—S.  Ue<iuest;  dcsii-e;  solicita- 
tion. Herbert. 
To  QUEST,  kwiit,  v.  n.  [qutrer,  Fr.  from  the  noun.] 

To !;()  in  search. 
QUE'STANT,  kwjs'tjnt,  s.  [from  quester,  French.] 

S(-i'k(.r;  endeavouriT  after.  S/inkifiefire. 
QUE'STION,  kwjs'tshfln,  s.  [quipstio,  Lat.]-1.  In- 

terroKatury ;  any  thing  iiiquii-ed.  Bacon.— 2.  Inquiry ; 

disquisition.    Barflii.— 3.    A  dispute;  a   subject  ol 

debate.    John.—t.  Affair  to  be   examined."  .^fi/>, 

— 5.    Doubt;   controversy;    dispute.    'I'iKotson. — 6. 

Judicial  trial.    Houker.—l,   Examination    l)y    toi^ 

ture.     Ayliff'e.—i.  State  of  being  the   subject  ot 

present  inquiry.     Hooker.— 9.  Endea\our;  seaifh. 

Shaktpeare. 
To  QUE'STlON.kwJs'ishfln.  V.  n.  [from  (he  ronn.] 

—1.  To  inquire.    Bacon.— 2.  To  drbate  b)  interro- 
gatories. S/inkifienrc. 
To  QUE'STKIN,  kw?s'(sh3n,    v.   a.   [questiiinner, 

Frj— 1.  To  examine  one  by  questions.    Brnvu,— 

2.  To  doubt;  to  Iw  uncei-tain  of.  Prhr.—i.  Tohav. 

no  C'lif  deuce  in;  to  men(iun  as  not  to  be  trusted. 

South. 
QUE'S  HON  ABLE,     Uwlv'(.bfi  ,  J-bl,     a.     [from 

<lt>estion.]— 1.   Doubtful;    dispuUble.     Bektr^i. 
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Suspicious;  liable  to  suspicion;  liable  to  question. 
Sliak.tlten)-e. 

QUE'STIONARY,  kw?s'tshfln-a-rJ,  a.  [from  ques- 
(ion.]     Iuquiriuf<:;  asking  questions.  Pupc. 

QUE'STIONABLENESS,  kwjs'tshflu-a-bl-nfs.  s. 
[Iroin  question.]  The  quality  of  being  question- 
able. 

qUE'STIONEK,  kwgs'tshan.flr,s.  [from  question.] 
All  iuqiiirer. 

QUK'SriONLESj,  kwjs'tslii^n-l?,,  ad.  [from  ques- 
tion.]    C.  riaiiilv;  wiihout  doubt.    South. 

qUK'STMAV,  UwSvt'niHn,  ? 

QUE'STMONGEU.  kw^st'mae.B-gfir,    $'' 
Starter  of  lawsuiti  or  prosecutions.  Bncon. 

QUES'TRIST,  kwjs'trlst,  s.  [from  quest.]  Seeker; 
pu  rsuer.  Siinksju-dre. 

QUE'STUAKY,  kwjs'tsh^i-a-rj,  a.  [from  qusestm. 
I.at.]     Studious  of  profit.  BroiDii. 

QUIB,  kw?b,  s.  A  sarcasm;  a  bitter  taunt.  Aitis- 
worth. 

To  qUI'PBLE.  kwJb'bl,  V.  n.  [from  tbe  noun.] 
To  pun;  to  play  on  the  sound  of  words.  L'Es- 
trnvgf. 

qUI'HIiLE,  kwlb'bl,  s.  [from  quitllibet,  Lat.]  A  low 
conceit  depending  on  the  sound  of  words;  a  pun. 
Ha/fs. 

qUI'BRLER,  kwll/blflr,  s.  [from  quibble.]  A 
punsier. 

QUICK,  kwlk.  a.  [epic,  Sax.]— 1.  Living;  not  dead; 
Common  Pi-riyer.—2.  Sw  i,t;  nimble;  done  ^vith  cele^ 
riiy.  Hu'jkcr.—i.  Sp.  edy;  free  from  d.-lay.  Milton. 
—1.  Active;  sprightly;  riad\ ;  in  a  quick  apprehen- 
sion. Clnrendon.—S.  Pregnant  wiili  a  live  child. 
Shakspeare. 

qUICK,  kwik,  ,id.  Nimblv;-  speedily;  readily. 
Drni/to/i. 

quick,  kwlk,  s.— 1.  A  living  animal.  Spenser.— 1. 
The  living  Mesh;  sensible  parts.  Shrtrp.—3.  Living 
pi  ;nts.  Morrinier. 

QUI'CKBKAM.  or  Oiiich-niree,  kw^k'birae,  s.  A 
species  of  wild  ash.  Mortimer, 

To  qUl'CKEN.  kwlk'kn.v.  a.  [cpicccn,  Sax.]— 1.  T» 
make  alive.  Pmlms — 2.  To  hasten;  to  accelerate. 
Hwjioard.—Z,  To  sliarpen;  to  actuate;  to  excite.^ 
South. 

To  qurCKEN,  kw?k'kn,  v.  n.— 1.  To  btcome  alive; 
as,  a  xv'omwi  (|iiickens  xu'ith  child,  Santiijs.—2,  To 
move  with  activity.  Pope. 

qiU'CKENER,  kwll;'kn.iV,  ».  [from  quicken.]-!. 
One  will)  makes  alive.— 2.  That  which  accelerates; 
that  which  actuates.  More, 

qUl'CKLIME,  kwJk'llme,  s.  [calx  viva,  Lat.  quick 
and  lim-'.]    Lime  unquenchi'd.  Hiil, 

qUI'CKLY,  kwlk'li  ad.  [(iom  quick.]  NJmbly; 
speedily;  actively.    Shnksfieare, 

QUI'CKNESS,  kwik'iiSs.  5.  [from  quick.]— 1.  Speed; 
velocity;  celerity.  S'.uth.—2.  Activity;  briskness. 
lyiitton.—X.  Kein  sensibility.  LorAf.— 4.  Sharpness; 
pungencj.  Dryileii. 

qUrCKSAND,  kwfk'sl'id,  s.  [quick  and  sand.l 
Mo»ing  sand;  iiiisolid  gmiind.  rin/iien. 

To  »iUl'CKSET.kwlk'Jt,v  a.  [quick  and  set.]  To 
plant  with  living  plants.  Tusfcr. 

QUlTKSET.kwlk'sJt,  s.  [quick  and  set.]  Living 
plants  set  to  grow.  Evelyn. 

QUrCKSmfllED,  kwlh.sVt?d.  a.  [quick  and 
si;'lit.]     Having  a  sharp  sight.  Bentlei/. 

QUrCKSIGHTEDNESS.  kw!k.sl'tfd.i;js,  s.  [from 
qiiicksighted.]    Sh'irpnesj  of  sight. 

QUI'CKSIl.VER,  kwlk'sll  vflr,  s.  [quick  and  silver.J 
Quickiilver,  call  d  mercury  by  the  chymists,  is  a 
natiindly  Ouid  mineral,  and  tlie  heaviest  of  aU 
known  liiKlies  next  to  gold;  its  nature  is  to  homcv 
gene  and  simple,  that  i(  i>  a  ques(ion  wlie(hergold 
itself  be  more  so:  it  pen^lnites  the  parts  of  all  the 
oth<T  metals,  renders  theni  hi-itde,  and  in  partdis- 
solves  them:  it  is  wholly  volatile  in  the  tii-e,  and 
may  be  driven  up  in  vapour  by  a  degree  of  hrat 
very  little  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water:  it  ii 
the  least  tenacious  of  all  bodies,  and  evei-y  smaller 
dnip  may  b.-  aa-ain  divid.-d  bv  the  lightest  (oucli 
inin  a  miiltiiiiile  of  others,  and  is  the  most  di>isibte 
of  all  hodii-s:  ihe  specilick  gravity  of  pure  inercurf 
is  to  water  as  i4020  to  XOOO:  ih«  tncient*  all  e^ 
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teemeJ  quicksilver  a  poison,  nnr  was  it  broug'Ut 
iiito  internal  use  lill  about  two  liuiidivii  and  iweiuy 
yeui's  ago,  b)  thf  ?lii-[ilicr(ls,  who  ventured  to  B;ive 
It  ibi  ir  sliteii  lo  kill  \vi.i-in<.  and  as  llu'y  received 
iio  lun't,  it  WHS  soon  coiioI.kU  d  iliat  nv  ii  miglit  take 
it  sal'ely:  in  time,  the  dii^syers  in  tlie  mint's,  wl^n 
lliey  fi)und  it  crude,  swailowetl  it  in  vast  qu:(ntities, 
in  oilier  to  sill  it  j>ri\ati)y,  wiien  they  had  void;  d 
it  by  stool:  hut  so  pouerful  a  mediciiia  cannot  be 
always  ust  d  witlionr  dimgi  r.  H/!l, 

qU'lCKiiil-VKKED.  kwtk'sil-vftrd,  a.  [from  quick- 
\sil\er.]     Overlaid  v. itli  qujcksilvir.  Ncrivtmi. 

P!'7'DWjV.  kv.iM^ni,  s.  [Latin.]  Somebody.  Spcnsci: 

titUl'DDANY.  kwid'di-ii^.  s.  [qiiitten,  Gerinan.  a 
quince.^  Mannalade;  confectio)i  of  quinces  made 
witli  siiKar. 

qUl'DiJET,  kwld'dlt,  s.  A  subtilty;  an  equivoca- 
tion. 

qUI'UniTY,  kwid'i-tj,  s.— 1.  Essence;  that  which  is 
a  iiroptr  answer  to  the  question,  yw/eii/  a  schoias- 
tick  teiiu.  Hut/iirai,—2.  A  triHing  nicety;  a  cavil. 

QL'IK'SCENCE.  k\vi-ls'slnse,s.  [from  quiesco, Lat.] 

Rest;  repose.  Glanvitfc. 
mJlli'SCKNT,    kwl-essSnl,   a.      [quiescens,    Lat.] 

Uesiini;;  not  being  in  motion;  not  moving;  lying  ut 

repose.  Holiki; 
qUI'El",  k-%i'Jt,   a.   [qui:t,  Fr.  quietus,  Lst.]— 1. 

Still;  (ne  from  disturbaitce.  5,0(7? yf/".—'2.Pencfablf; 

HOI  turbulent.    1  Peter.— 3.  Still;  not  in  motion. 

Jiid^cx.—4.  Smooth;  not  riifllid.  S/iakspeare. 
QUl't  I',  krtl'et,  s.  [quies,  L.it.]    Rest;  repose;  tran- 

qniLity.  Hu^Jifs. 
To  qUl'E  ;',  kwl'Jt,  V.  a.   [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 

c«lm;  to  lull;  to  pacify;  to  pot  to  rest.    Foi-jCs. — 2. 

To  slill.  Locke. 
QLU'KTEU,  kwi'St-tftr,  s.  [from  quiet.]  The  person 

or  thing  that  quiins. 
QUi'ETISM,  k\vi'8l-l$ni,  8.    Tranquillity  of  mind. 

I'enip'e. 
QUI'ETIST,  kwl'?t-1st,  8.  [from  <juietism.]    One  of 

:»  certain  sect  of  religious  eutlmsiasls.   J.  lyiirlori's 

roue. 
qUl'ETLY,  kwi  Il-l4,  ad.  [from  quiet  ]—l.  Calmly; 

wil!:out  violent  emotion.     Tayloi.~2.  Peaceably; 

•without  otte-noe.     Bacon.— 3.  At  rest;  without  agi- 
tation. 
qUl'ETNESS,  kwi'St-nSs,  s.  [(rom  quiet.]— 1.  Cool- 
ness ot   ;einper.    Sidnci/.—2.  Pence;   tranquillity. 

Slutks.  Hay-ward.— 7:  Stillness;  calmness. 
qtU'ETSOME.  kwl'Jt-sdm,  a.   [from  quiet.]  Calm; 

still;  undisturbed.  .S/tfnser. 
qUl'ErUDE,  kwi'4-tide,    s.   [quietude,  Fr.  from 

quiet.]     Uest;  report  ;  not  used.  If'ottun. 
qUI'ETUS.   kwi'i-tfts,  8.     [A  Latin  word  used  in 

acquiitances  given  from  the  Exchequer.]   A  final 

distb:irge.  Shaksfieaie. 
qUlLL,  kwll,  s.— 1.  The  hard  and  strong  feathers  of 

the  winij;,  of  which  pens  are  made.  Baron,— 2.  The 

instiument  of  writing.  Gor'M.-S.  Prick  or  dart  of  a 

porcupine.  Arbuthnot.—A.  Ueed  on  which  weavers 

wind  iiieir  threads.    Spenser.— 5.  The  instruiiient 

with     whicU     musicians     strike     their    strings. 

Dnjdcn- 
qUl'LLET,  kwll'llt,  s.  [quldlibet,  Latin-]  Subtilty; 

uic^ny.  Digby' 
qUlI.T,  kwllt,  s.  [kulckt,  Dutch;  culcitra,  Latin.] 

A    cover    made    by    stitching    one    cloth    over 

another  with  some  soft  substance  between  them. 

Pope. 
Tj)  quilt,  Uwilt,  V.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  stretch 

one  cloth  upon  auolber  with  something  soft  lietw  een 

them.  Spenser. 
qLTNAUV,  kwi'n4-ri,a.[quinariu8,l.at.]  Consisting 

of  five,   noiih: 
qui  N'CE.  kw  liise.s.  [quitten.  German.]—!.  The  tree. 

Milkr.—2.  I'lie  I'ruit.  Peacham. 
To  qUlNCH,  kwinsh,  v.  n.    To  stir;  to  flounce  as  'n 

i-esentment  or  pain.  Spenser. 
qUlNCU'NCIAL,  kwiii-kftng'shSl,  a.  [from   quiti- 

cunx.]     Having  I'le  form  o!' a  qiiii)cuii.\.  .'fay. 
QUl'SCUNX,  kwlo^ut^iigks,  s.  [L'  lin.]   Ouinrunx 

oi-der  is  a  plantal.on  of  ti'i'es,  disposed  origin  illy  in 

»  st^uarc,  coujistiiig  ot'  live  trees,  one  a;  each  «ot» 
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ner,  and  a  fifth  in   the  middle,  which  dispositiorv 

repeated  ag.iin  and  ajjai.i,  forms  a  regular  grove , 

wood  or  wilderness. 
QUINQUAGE'SiyiA,  kwln-kwa-jJ-s'sS-mJ,  [Latin.j 

Qiiin(jun!,"-simn  Suiulay,  so  called  because  it  is  the 

iiftielli  d-iy  b.  fore  Easier,  reckoned  by  whole  num- 
bers; Slirovi^Smidav.  Oic( 
qUlNqU.VNGUI.AK,  kw^.!.kwan.^'gA-lal•,a.  [quin- 

que  and    augulus,   Latin.]     Having  five  comer.'.. 

IVoiHlwurit. 
qUIxqL^ARTrC'JT.AH,    kwiii-kwfir-tlk't-iaf,     a. 

[quiiique  and   artii-ulus,   Lsl.]     Coiiaistiiig  of  five 

articli'i.  Suntlerson. 
qUl'NQ{.Tiii.-i()    kw  ni-kwc'fJd,    a.    [quinqiie    and 

fimli),  l.at.]     Cloven  infiie. 
qUINqUEl-O'LIAlED,    kwin-kwJ-fvVli-i-lSd,    a. 

[((uinqiie  and  toiiiiai,  Lat.]  Having  five  leaves. 
qmxqUE'XNIAL,     kwiii-KwJn'iiMl,     a.     [quin- 

qtiennis,  LKt.]  Lasting  five  years;  hajipenif ig  once 

in  five  years. 
qur.VSY,  kwlii'zj,  s.    [corrupt.:^  from  sqiiiiiancy.] 

A  tumid  iiillammation  in  ilie  throat.  DryJen. 
qUINP,  kliit,  s.    [quint,  French.]     A  set  of  five. 

Hiidibras. 
qUlNlAIN,  kwlii'tln,   s.    [qi^iiKaiil,  Fr]     A  post 

with  a  turning  top.  .S/inki'icrtre. 
qUl'NlKSSEN'CE,  kwlu'iJs-siiise.  s.  [quiiita  essen- 

tlii,  L;it.]— 1.  A  fifih  being.  Dnvies.— 2.  An  extract 

from  any  thing,  containing  all  its  virtues  in  a  small 

quantity.  Dome    Boyle. 
qUINTE'SSEMTLVL,  kw}n-t?s's?ii-shl!.  a.   [from 

quiiit'sseiice]     Cunsisting  of  quintessence.    Hake- 

jvill. 
qurx  TIN.  kwln'tln.  s.  An  upright  post, on  the  top 

of  which  a  cross  post  turned  upon  a  pin,  at  one  end 

of  the  cross  poit  was  a  broad  boaixl,  and  at  the  other 

a  heavy  sand  bag;  the  play  whs  to  ride  against  the 

broad  end  « itii  a  lance,  and  pass  by  before  the  sand 

bag   slioiild   strike  the   tilter  on  tlie    back.     Ben 

J.  II  ton. 
qui' V  lUPLE,  kwin'liVpl,  s.  [quintuplus,  LaUn.^ 

Fivefold.  Graunl. 
quiP,  kwip,  s.    A  sharp  jest;  a  taunt;  a  sarcasm. 

Milton. 
To  quiP,  kwip,  V.  a.    To  rally  with  bitter  sarcasms. 

qUl'POS,  kw  I'pos,  s.    [A  PerH>i«n  word.]  Knots,tkf  ~ 
various  colours,  or  cords.  Robertson. 

qUIRE,  kwire,  s.  [cha-ur,  Fr.  choro,  ttilian.]- 1.  A 
boily  of  singers;  a  chorus.  Shnks  — 2.  Th'  part  of 
the  church  whei-e  the  service  is  sung.  CleavclriniL— 
3.  [Cahier,  Fr.]  A  bundle  of  pajK-r  consisting  of 
tWenty-foiir  sheets. 

To  qUIRE,  kwlre,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  'l"o  sing 
in  concert.  Shaktpenre. 

qUl'RIS  I'ER,  kwli'ils-tfir,  s.  [from  quire.]  Choris- 
ter;  one  who  sings  in  concert,  generally  in  divine 
service.  Thorrson. 

qUIRK,  kwh'k,  s.—l.  quick  itroke;  sharp  fit.— 2. 
Smart  taunt.— >.  Subtiltj';  nicety;  artful  distinction. 
Decay  "f  Piety.— i.  Loose  light  tune.  Pop,% 

To  qUIT,  kwlt,  v.  a.  part.  pass,  quit;  pi-et.  I  have 
quit  or  quitted,  [quiter,  Fr.]— 1.  To  discharge  aa 
obligation;  to  make  even.  Deuham.—2-  To  setfiv-e. 
Tat/for.— 3.  To  cari-y  through;  to  discharge;  to  per- 
form. Uaniel.—i.  To  clear  himself  of  an  affair. 
Milton.— 5.  l"o  repay;  to  requite.  S/iaks.—6,  To 
vacate  obrgations.  RrnJomon.—T.  To  pay  an  obli- 
gation; 10  cl.  ;ir  a  debt;  to  be  tantamount.  Temple. 
— 8.  [Coiitracti'.l  from  acquit.]  To  resolve;  to  ac. 
quit.  Fairja.v.—'?.  To  abandon;  to  forsake.  Sen 
Junson. — 10.  I'o  resign;  to  give  up.  Prior. 

qUI'rCHGHASS,kwttsli'gi4s,8.  [cpice,  Sax-]  Doe 
grass.  Morliiner. 

qUITE,  kwiie,  ^id.  Completely;  perfectly.  Hooker. 

To  qUITE,  kwlte,  v.  a.  [from  ijuiter,  Fr.]— 1.  To 
disengage.  Slii-.ser.—l.  To  requite.  S/ienser. 

qui'  I'HENT,  kwi.'rint,  s.  L<i"«t  anJ  '<»'•]  Small 
reut  reserviil.  Trmule. 

qui  TS,  ivwhs,  interj.  [from  quit.]  An  exclamaliork 
useil  when  any  thing  is  repayed  and  the  parties 
beco  le  evn. 

qUlTTANCE,  k*h't4nse,  s.  [qititance,  French.^ 
—1.  Discharge  from  a  debt  or  obligittion;  an  ac- 
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quittance.   S/inks.~2.  BecoTnpeinc;   itnirn;   \>a\- 
iiu-nt.  Slinkj/H-art:. 
2V  qui' TTANCE,  kwii'tin'i-,  V.  a.  [riom  the  noun.] 

1  o  repay;  lo  reroniui-iise.  Slmkt/ieure. 
qUl'TTER.  kwi/iar.  s.     A  deliver,  r, 
qUI'T TEUBOXE  kwli'tir-hia, ,  s.  A  hard  i-ound 
swelliii]?  .ipon  the  coronet,  between  the  heel  and 
ihe  quarter.  fm/vVrV  Drtt. 
qUI'VER,  kwjv'vflr.  s.   [couvrir,  Fr.  to  cover.]     A 

cnsr  for  arrows.  SDemer, 
QUI'VER.kttjv'iar,  a.    Nimble;  active.  Shakt. 
10  qUI'VEK,  kwIv'vSr,  v.  n.— 1.  i  o  quake;  to  play 
wifh  a  treiTiuloiis  motion.    Gay.— 2.  To  shiver;   to 
shudder.  Sidney. 
QUI'VERED,  kwiv'vfird.  a.  [from  quivcr.1-1.  Fur- 
nished With  a  quiver.  Miiton.~-2.  Sheathed  as  in  a 
quiver.  Pofie. 
To  qUOB,  kw8b,  V.  n.    To  move  as  the  enibrjo  does 

m  the  wi.mh.  Vict. 
QUO'DLIBET,   kw3(l'iJ-bSt,    s.    [Latin.]    A    nice 

pninl;  a  siiblilr\'.    Prior. 
quODLIBETA'RIAN,       qu6d-llb.*-(i'rJ-Sn,        s. 
[qiiodlibft,  Lat.]     One  who  talks   or   disputes  on 
any  subject. 
QUOOLIBE'TICAL,  quad-li-b2t'tJ-k4k  a.  [quodli- 
bet,  I.at.]     Not  restrained  to  a  particular  subject. 
Diet. 
qUOIF,  kwSif,  s.    [coefte,   Fr.]— 1.  Any   cap   with 
which  the  head  is  covered.     See  COIF.  Sbaks.—2. 
The  cap  of  a  serjeani  at  law. 
To  quoiF,  kwi,it;  v.  n.    [coelfer,  Fr.]     To  cap;  to 

dress  « lib  a  head  dress,   dddison. 
qUOl'FFUK  E,  kwilt'ire,  s.  [coeffure,  Fr.]  Head- 

divss.  Adifnon. 
QUOIL,  kw61l,  s.     See  COIL. 
QUOIN,  kwArn,  s.  [coin,  Fr.]  Comer.  Snndus. 
qUOIT,  Jvwiit,    s.    [coete,  Dutch.]—!.  Soinething 
throvMi    to   a  great  distance  to   a   certain   point. 
Arbuthnat.-2.    The    discus     of    the    ancients    is 
sometlmi'S    called   in   Eng'lish    qnoit,  but    impro- 

»(»  qUOIT,  kwoll,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  throw 

qucits,  to  plav  at  quoits.  Dryden. 
To  quOI  T.  kwSlc,  v.  n.    To  throw.  Shakspeare. 
ilUGWnAM,    kw3.'ii4m.    [Latin.]    Having    been 

formerly.  Shakspeare. 
QUOOK,    kwSSk,    preterite    of    quake.    Obsolete. 

Spenser. 
QUO'  RUM,U\v6'rii\n,s.  [I-Jilin.]  A  bench  of  justices; 

such  a  number  of  any  officers  as  is  sufficient  to  do 

business    Addison. 
qUOI'A.kwo'tJ,  s.  [quotus,  Lat.]  A  shave;  a  propor- 

portion  as  assigntd  lo  each.  Addison. 
QUOTA'TION,   kwo-ti'sbfin,  s.    (.from   quote.]-!. 

The  act  ot  quoting^;  citation. — 2.  Passage  adduced 

out    of  an    author   as    evidence    or   illusti-atioM. 

Locke. 
To   QUOTE,   kwite,   v.  a.  [quoter,  French.]    To 

cite  an  author;  to  adduce  the  words  of  another. 

tt'hilgifie. 
QUO'TER,  kwo'tftr,  a.  [from  quote.]    Citer;  he  that 

quotes.    Aftcrhury. 
QUOTH,  kwA'A,  or  kwJ^A,  verb  imperi"ct.  [cpoBan, 

Sax.]    Quot/t  I,  lay  I,  or  ia!d  1;  yiiuth  he,  says  he. 

or  said  he.  Hiidibrns. 
QUOTI'DIAN,    kwi-tfd'ji-Sn,  a.    [quotidien,    Fr. 

quotidianus,  Latin.]    Daily;  happening  every  day. 

Donne. 
QUO  ri'DIAN,  kwA.tId'j*.4n,  s.  [febris  quoiidiana, 

Lat-l     A  quotidian  fever;  a  fever  which  retumi 

even'  day.  Shaktfienre, 
OyO'l'IENT,    kwo'sh*nt,    a.    [qnoties,    Lat.]     In 

aritl>iir-tj"'k,  r/MO^f>nf  is  the  number  produced   by 

thi'  dii\'ricin  of  the  two  given  numbers,  the  one  by 

the  other.  Cocker. 
qUO'WAKR\NTO,  kwi'wlr-rln-ti.   [Uw  ternt] 

If  a  writ,  Oiat  lies  where  a  inan  usurpi  any  fran- 
«lhbe  on  the  king.  Tennes  de  la  Lty, 
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Rir.    Is  called  the  canine  letter,  because  it  h, 
a  uttered  with  some  resoniblauce  to  the  growl 

or  snarl  of  a   cur:  it   has   one  eonsiant  somid  iu 
English:    as    red,  rose,  more,  murialick:  in  wuitli 
derived  from  the  Greek,  it  is  followed  by   an  /(,  ai 
in  riiapsody. 
To  R.VBA'IE,  ribite',  v.  n.  [rabatre,  French.]    In 
falconr)-,   to    recover   a  liawk   to  the   fist   again. 
Ainswort/i, 
To    RA'BBET,  rjb'blt,    v.    a.    [rabatre,  Fr.]     To 
pare  down  pieces  of  wood  so  as  to  fit  oue  another. 
Muxon. 
RA'BBET,  rJb'hit,   s.   [from   the  verb.]     A  joint 
made  by  paring  two  pieces  so  that  they  wrap  over 
one  another.  Moxori. 
RA'BBI,  rJb'hi.or  lib'bl,   7 
RA'BBIN,  rJh' .In,  p- 

A  doctor  among  the  .l.-ws.  Camden. 
RA'BBINICAL,    rib'bln-4-kai.   a.     Belonging     to 

the  Rabbins.  P  Ungbroketo  Pope. 
RA'BBIT.  rilb'bli,  s.   [roobbekin,  Dutch.]  A  funy 
aiiiin.il   that   lives  on  plants,  and  burrows  in  the 
gnmiid.  Shakspeare. 
RA'BBIT-SUCKER,  vab'bh-sfik-kii-,  s.  A  suckling 

rabbit.  Shakspeare. 
RA'BBLE,  rJb'bl,  s.  [rabula,  l.at.]     A  tumultuoui 

crowd;  an  assemblj  ot  low  people.  Raleigh. 
RA'BBLEMIONT,   rib'bl-mgnt,    s.    [from   rabble.^: 
Crowd;   tumultuous    assembly   of    mean    people. 
Spniser. 
RA'BID,  rlb'bld,  a.  [rabidus,  Lat.]  Fierce;  furioui; 

mad. 
RA'BINET,  r3b'b1n4t,  s.    A  kind  of  smaller  ord- 
nance. Ainsworth. 
RACE,  rise,  s.   [race,  Fr.  from  radice,  Lat.]— 1.  A 
family  ascending.— 2.  A  family  descending.  Milton. 
— 3.  A  generation;  a  collective  family.  Shaks.—4.  A 
particular  breed.  Milton.— S.  KACV.  of  ginger.    A 
root  or  sprig  of  ginger.— 6.  A  particular  strength  ot 
taste   of  wine.    Temple. — 7.  Contest  in  running. 
Milton.— i.   Course     on      the     feet.     Boron.— #. 
Progress;    course.    Milton.— 10.    I'rain;    process. 
Milton. 
RA'CEHORSE,   rise'hSrse,   s.   [race    and   hor  e.] 

Horse  bred  to  run  for  prizes.  Addison. 
RA'CEHORSE,   liseOi&rse,  s.    A  Soiuh   American 

bird.  Hawkfszvorth''s  Voiinves. 
RACEMA'TION.  ris-stmi'shftn,  s.  [racenius,  Lat.] 
State  of  growing  in  a  cluster  like  that  of  grapes. 
Broion. 
RACEMI'FK.ROUS.  rls-si-nilrJr-As,    a.   [i-acetntis 

and  fero,  Lat.]     Hearing  clus^el^. 
RA'CENAG,  rise'iiig,  s.     A  race  horse.  Butler. 
RA'CER.  rise'flr,  «.  [from  race.]  Runner;  one  that 

contends  in  speed.  Dorset. 
R A'CInESS,  ri'si-iiJs,  a.  [from  racy.]    The  quality 

of  being  racy. 
RACK,  r jk,  s.  [rake,  Dutch;  Jrom  rackcn,  to  strttch.] 
—1.  An  engine  to  torture.  Taylor.— 2.  Torture; 
extreme  pain.  Tnnplr.—i.  Any  instrument  bv 
which  extension  is  peiformed.  ICilkins—t.  A  di»- 
taff;  commonly  a  portable  distaff,  from  which  they 
spin  b)-  twirling  a  ball;  ofti-ii  called  a  rock.  Dry- 
den.—5.  Tlie  clouds  as  thej-  are  driver;  i)\  the 
wind.  Shaks. — tj.  A  neck  of  mutton  cut  foi-  the 
table.— 7.  A  graie  — 8.  A  wooden  grate  >ii  v.hich 
hay  is  placed  liir  cattle;  or  on  whii).  Sacon 
is  placed.  Mortimer.— 9.  Arrack;  a  sjiirituoua 
liquor. 
To  RACK,  rlk,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  nrcMn 
U  doudi  before  Uie  wind.  Shtihtptart. 
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To  RACK,  rile.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— !•  To  tov- 
ment  by  llie  vaok.  Dryden,—2.  To  toi-meiu;  to 
harass.  MUton.—.^.  I'o  f  arass  by  exaclion.  Sflen- 
ser.—4.  To  screw,  to  force  to  pti-rormanee.  Ttlloi- 
sofir—S.  'I'o  sii-f  tcli;  to  evtend,  Shaks.—t.  To  dete- 
catf,  t«  draw  of  from  the  It'es.  Bacon. 

KACK-REX  I",  liiK'rJut,  s.  [rack  anil  rent]  Rent 
raised  to  the  utter. i.ost.     Sivifi. 

R-VCK-REN  TliK,  rik'i5nl-dr,  s.  [raek  and  renter.] 
One  who  pays  the  uttermost  rent.    Locke^ 

RA'CKlii,  rik'kh,  s— 1-  An  irregular  clattering 
noise,  Shnks.—i.  A  eonfuseil  talk,  in  burles<iue 
language.  Siv'Ji.—3.  The  iustrumeiit  with  whiili 
players  strike  t!ie  bail.     Digbij. 

RA'CKlNtJ,  rjk'king,  s.  ffar fan^- pace  of  a  hoi-se  is 
the  same  as  an  amhle,  only  that  it  is  a  swifter  time 
and  a  shorter  tr<ad. 

RA'CKOON,  rJk'kSSn,  s.  A  New-England  animal 
like  a  badicer,  having  a  tail  like  a  fox,  being  cloth- 
ed with  a  thick  and  deei)  fur. 

RA'CY,  ri'si,  a.  Strong;  flavorous;  tasting  of  the 
soil.     Cowley. 

RAD,  r^il,  the  old  pret.  of  read.  SHenser. 

RAD,  ritl,  Rad,  red  and  rwl,  differing  only  in  dia- 
lect, signify  counsel;  as  Conr.id,  rowerful  or 
skilful  in  counsel;  Ethelred,  a  noble  counsellor. 
Gibson. 

RA'DDOCK,oi-  Rudilor!c,vM'i\QU.,  s.  A  bird.  Shakt. 

RA'DIANCE.  ri'di-anse.or  ri'l^  Inse,   7  ^ 

RA'DlANCY,ri'di-in-sJ,  or  l  i'ii-4n-si,  5 

[riuUare.  Lat.]  Sparkling  lustre;  glitter.  Brown. 

RA'DIANT,  r\'dj-lnt,  or  ri'l^-iut.  a.  [r.tdians, 
Lat.]  Shining;  brightly  sparkling;  emitting  rays. 

Milton.  ,     ,  ,  i,-»  ,  r-     1- 

To  RA'DIATE,  vi'dJ-ite,  or  rije-\te,v.  n.  [radio, 

Lat.]  To  emit  raj-s;  to  shine.     Bo'jie. 
RA'0IATED,ri'di-i-tid,orrft'.je-i-t8d,  a.  [radiatus, 

Lat.]  Adorned  with  rays.  Addisori, 
RADIA'TION,     ra-dii^shftn,    or   ri-je-4'shftn,  s. 
[radiatio,  Latin.]— 1.    Beamy   lustre;  emission  of 
■  rays.  Bacon.— 2.  Emission  from  a  centre  eveiy  way- 
Baron. 
RA'DICAL,  rJd'dJ-k^l,  a.    [radical,  Fr.]— 1.  Primi- 
tive; originitl.   Bcmleij.-^2.  Implanted  by   nature. 
H^ilkijis,—3.  Serving  to  origination. 
RADICA'LITY,  radKli-kai'J-ti,  s.  [from  radical.] 

Origination.     Biiiuri, 
RA'DICALLY,vad'd4.kal-J,ad.  [from  radical.]   Ori- 
ginal!;; primitively.  Prior. 
RA'DICALNESS,  r'ad'di-kll-nJs,  s.   [from  radical.] 

The  state  of  Ijeing  radical. 
To    RA'DICATE,    rid'di-kite,     v.    a.    [radieattls, 
Latin.]    To    root;    to  plant  deeply   and    tirndy. 
Hammond. 
RADICA'TION,  rad-dJ-ki'sh3n,  s.  [from   radicate.] 

The  act  of  fixing  deep.    Hammond. 
RA'DICAL,  rad'di-kl,s.  [radicule,  French;  from  ra- 
dix, Lat.]  Seed  that  forms  the  root.  Ouinoj. 
RA'DISH,rt(l'd!sh,  s.  [)ia;*n;,  Saxon.]  A  root  com- 
monly eaten  raw. 
RA'DWS,  ri'd^-fis.orrJ'jJ-fts,  s.  [Latin.]—!.   The 
semi-diameter  of  a  circle.— 2.  A  lione  of  the  fore- 
arni,  which   accompanies  the  ulna  from  the  elbow 
to  tlie  wrist. 
ToRA.FF,  rif.  V.  a.  To  sweep;  to  huddle.  Carav. 
To  R A'KFLE,  riffl,  v.  n.  [i-aOler,  to  snatch,  Fr.]  To 
ca<t  dice  for  a  prize.  T"tler. 
.RA'FFLE.  r4l'fl,s.  [rafle.  Fr.]  A  species  of  game  or 
lottery,  in  which  .nany  take  a  small  part  of  the  va- 
lue of    -onie  single  thing,  in  consideration  of  a 
ch:»ice  to  gain  it.     Arbuthuot. 
RAFT.  rJft,  5.   A   frame  or  float  made  by  laying 

piccf  3  of  timber  erosseach  otlier.    Simkspeare, 
RAFT,  rift,  part.  pass,  cf  nave  or  raft. Torn;  rem. 

RAq^TTER,  rJl'tfir,  s.  [pseyt  •)!,  Saxon;  i-afterj  Dut.] 
The  -xconilary  timhe  s  wfih.'  house;  the  timbers 
which  are  let  into  the  greai  btiini.    Donne. 

RA'FTRRF.D.  rJft&rc',  a.  [from  rafter.]  Built  with 
vaftei-^.     Pope. 

RAG,  r%Z,  s.  [hjiafofe- ,  toni,  Sax.]— 1.  A  jiiecr  of 
cloth  toni  from  the  n  si;  ■<  tait  i.  Milloii.—2.  Any 
thing  rem  anil  tattered;  wm-n  out  clothes.  Sandy.t. 
—3.  A  iViigii.ent  of  dri's<.  HuUibras.—i.  People  of 
the  lowest  claw.    Spemcr. 
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RACAMU'FFIN,  rSg-i-maffln,   s.  [from  rag.]    A 

ptrltry  mean  fellow. 
RAGE,  riiye,s.  [i-atre,  Fr.]— ].  Violent  anger;  vehe- 
mr-nt  fory.    Slinks.— 2,  Vehemence  or  exacerbation 
of  uny  th'ing  paiiifol.     Bncon. 
Tu  RAGE,  ridje,  v,  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  be 
in  fury;  to  be  heated  with  excessive  anger.  Milton. 
—2.  To    ravage;  to  exercise  fmy.  IVulUr.—3.    To 
act  with  ••.  ischievous  impeluosi'y.     Milton. 
H.VGEF.L.  rAdje'ful,  a.  [rage  and  full.]  Furious; 

vioienl.  Hammond. 
RA'GGED,  r4e;^gld,  a.  [from  rag.]-).  I'ent  into 
tatters.  Arbu>hiiot.~2,  ITneven;  consisting  of 
parts  almost  tlisunited.  S/mks.~3.  Dressed  in' tat- 
ters. Drijdrn. — 4,  Rugged;  not  smooth;  as  a  ^•o^'- 
^cd  staff.  V Estrange, 
RA'GGKDNESS,     rig'^ld-n^s,  s.     [from   ragged.] 

State  of  being  dressed  ni  tatters.  Shukspeare. 
RA'GINGLY,   ra'jlng'li,  ad.   [from  raging.]  With 

vehement  fury. 
RA'GMAN,  rig'ra^n,   s.  [rag  and  man.]    One  who 

deals  in  rags. 
RAGOU'T,  rS-g6S',  s.  [Fr.]  Meat  stewed  and  highly 

seasoned.  Addison. 
RA'GSTOXE,  rJg'stone,  s.  [rag  aiid  stone.]— 1.  A 
stone  s'>  named  from  its  breaking  in  a  raggid  man- 
ner. IVuoihvard. — 2.  The  stone  with  which  tliey 
smooth  the  edge  of  a  tool  new  ground  and  left 
rapged. 
RA'GWORT,  rSg'wart,  s.  [rag  and  wort.]  A  plant. 

Miller. 
RA'.IAH.ri'djS,  s.  An  Indian  potentate. 
RAIL,  rile,  s.  [riegel.  German.]— ).  A  cross  beam 
fixed  at  the  ends  in  two  upright  posts.  Moxon.—%. 
A  series  of  posts  connected  with  beams,  by  which 
any  thing  is  enclosed.  Bacon,— 3.  A  kind  of  biitl. 
Carew.—i.  A  woman's  upper  garment. 
To  HAIL, rile, v.n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  enclose 
with  rails.  Addison.— 2.  I'o  i-ange  in  a  line.  Baron. 
To  RAIL,  rale,  v.  n.  [rallen,  Dutch.]  To  use  insolent 

and  reproachful  language.     .S/inkspcare. 
RAI'LER,  rale'flr,  s.  [from  rail.]    One  who  insults 

or  defames  by  opprobrious  language.  Soi.tfi. 
RAI'I.ING,  rAleing,  s.  [froirilo  rail.]— 1.  Contume- 
lious speech.  S/>enier. — 2.  A  series   of  rails. 
RAT'LLERY,   ritl'llr-i,  s.  [raillerie,  Fr.]  Slight  sa- 
tire; satirical  meifiment.  Ben  Jonson, 
RAI'MEN'T,  ri'mJnt,  s.  Vesture;  vestment;  clothes; 

dress;  garment.  Sidney. 

To   RAIN,  rine.  v.    n.   [penian,  Saxon;  regenen, 

Dutch.]— i.    To    fall     in   drops   fmm  the  clouds. 

LorAre.- 2.  To  fall  as  water  from  the  clouds.    Mil' 

ton.— 3.  /DRAINS.  The  water  falls  from  the  clouds. 

Shak.^peare. 

To  RAIN,  rAne,  V.  a.    To  pour  down  as  rahi.  S/iakf, 

RAIN,   rAne,  s.  [jien,  Saxon.]    The  moisture  that 

falls  from  the  clouds.     Waller. 
RAI'NBOW,  vAne'bo,  s.   [raiti  and  bow.]  The  iris; 
the  semi-circle  of  various  colours  which  aj^pears 
in  showery  weather.    Shaks.  Vtni-ton. 
RAl'NDEEH,  rAne'diir.  s.  [hpanap,  Saxon:  rangi- 
fer,   Latin.]    A  deer   with   larire  horns,  which,  in 
the  noithern  regions,  draws  sledges  through  the 
snow. 
RAI'MNESS,  rine'J-nJs,  s.  [fwjm  rainj.]  The  state 

of  being  showety. 
RAIN-RESOLVING,  rine-ri-zSl'vlng,  a.    Pouring 

f(U-th  rain.     B.  Jonson. 
RAI'NY,   rine'i,  a.   [from  rain.]    Showery;    wet. 

Proverbs  Xxvii. 
To  RAISE,  r.^ze,v.  a.  [reiser,  Danish.]—!.  To  lift; 
to  heave.  Pope.— 2,  To  set  uprighl:  as,  Ac  rai<e»l /z 
mnst.—5.  To  erect;  to  build  up.  Joslma  viii,— j.' 
To  exalt  to  a  state  more  great  orilluslrious.  Bacon. 
—5,  'I'o  amplify;  to  enlaree  Shaks.— 6,  1  o  in- 
crease in  current  value.  Temple.— 7.  To  elevate;  lu 
exalt.  Prior.— K.  To  advance;  to  promote;  to  pre- 
fer. Clarendon,— 9.  To  excite;  to  put  in  action. 
Milton.— 10.  To  e.Kcite  to  war  or  tumult.  SliaHs, 
Art.f  xxiv.— 11.  To  rouse;  to  stir  up.  Jnb.—\2.  To 
give  beginning  of  importance  to:  as,  he  raised  the 

family 13.  'fo  brim,'  into  being.  Amos  ii.  1 1.— 14. 

To  call  into  view  fVom  the  state  of  3Cl>arate  spirits. 
Sandy.f.— 15.  To  bring  from  death  to  life.  Romans 
iv.  25.— 16.  To  occasion;  to  begin.  Brcron*— 17.  To 
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SPt  up;  to  utter  loudly:  a?,  /if  mmd /lis  voire.— ^^■ 
'I'o  colltct;  to  obtain  a  oertaiii  sum.  ArOtit/ino/,— 
VK  ToCi)lleci;lo  assfiiil>li';  lo  li'vj,— 2".  To  ftivi- 
rise  to.  Milton.— '21.  Tv  H/ViSK  /injic.  To  lorni 
paste  into  pics  witlioiit  a  (iislj.  S/ii;tt. 
R.Vl'SIiH  rH/t'di-   s.   [fmm  raise.]     He  tliat  raises. 

r..'u/o,: 
R/VrSlN,  ri'zii,  s.  [raccnuis,  T,at.  rhisin,  riciiKli.] 
y?c/,-.imv  aw  the  fruit  ot  ilie  vine  suiTcreil  tn  rfniaiii 
on  the  tree  till  perP  etiy  ri polled,  and  lliui  tli^inl 
tithir  by  the  sun  or  the  lieiu  of  an  oven:  grapes  of 
♦■very  kind,  preserved  in  this  nianiier,  are  called 
7Y/n7)u\  but  tiKise  dri^  d  in  the  sun  are  niiicli  sweeter 
and  pli'av.inter  than  tliose  diicd  in  ovens. 

RAKK,  r.\ke,  s.  [pace,  Sax.  raeehe,  Dutcli.]— 1.  An 
instrument  with  tcetli,  by  «liich  the  ground  is  di- 
vided. J)ri/i/i-n.—2.  [IJekel,  Uutcii,  a  worthless 
cur  doc^.]  A  loose,  disorderly,  vicious,  wild,  gay, 
thousli'les'i  fl'llow.    P(j;ie. 

To  UAKE,  rike,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  ga- 
ther wiili  a  rake.  Mmj.—'i.  To  dear  with  a  rake. 
T/iomson.—j.  To  draw  together  by  violence.  JIoo- 
Ac/". — -1.  To  seour;  to  search  with  eager  mid  vehe- 
ment diligence.  Swift.— S.  'lo  heap  together  and 
cover.     Suc/:ling. 

To  RAKE,  rilce,  v.  n.— 1.  To  search ;  to  grope.  Sout/i. 
—2.  'I'o  piLss  with  violence.  Sidney, 

HA'KKK.rike'flr, s.  Pfrom  rake.l  One  that  rakes. 

RA'KEHI  XL,  r.\ke'hjl,  s.  [racaille,  French,  the  rab- 
ble; from  rekel,  Dutch,  a  mongrel  dug-]  A  wild, 
worthless,  dissolute,  debauched,  sorry  fellovv.  .S,Vn- 
iei: 

RA'KEHELLY,  rike'hll-lj,  ad.  [from  rakehell.] 
Wih!;  dissolute.  Ben  Jonson.  \ 

RA'KISH,  rike'ish,  a.  [from  rake.]  Loose;  lewd; 
dijsolut'-. 

ToRALLv.i^l'lJ,  v.a.  [lalKer,  French.]-!.  To  put 
disoitlered  or  dispersed  forces  into  order.  Attn-bwy, 
— 2.  [Railler,  Fr.]  To  treat  with  slight  contempt; 
to  treat  with  satirical  iiierriirent.   lii/dison. 

To  RALLY.  rSl'IJ,  v.  p.— 1.  To  come  together  in  a 
hurry.  Tillolson.-~2.  To  come  again  into  order. 
Dn/den. — 3.  To  exercise  satirical  merriment. 

HAM,  rJm,  s.  [pain,  Saxon,  ram,  Diitc  .]— 1.  A 
male  sheep;  in  some  provinces,  a  tup.  Pcnc/mm,— 
2.  An  instrument  with  an  iron  head  to  batter  walls. 
Slinkf/Jfnre. 

To  RAM,  r4m,  v.  a.— I.  To  drive  with  violence,  as 
with  a  battering  rain.  Bacon,— 2.  To  fill  with  any 
thing  driven  hard  tocrelher.  Hayivanl. 

To  RA'MHLE,  rim'bl,  v.  n.  [rammelen,  Dutch.] 
To  rove  loosely  and  irregularly;  to  wander. 
Lurki: 

RA'MRLE,  vam'hl,  s.  [fi-om  the  verb.]  AVandering; 
irregular  f  xcursion.     Swift. 

RA'MliLER,  riiii'bl-fir,  s.  [tiom  ramble.]  Rover: 
Wanderer. 

RA'MBOOZE,?    4      .tx     ' 

RA'MursE,   5 '■*"'■'•**'■''' 

A  drink  made   of  wine,    ale,    eggs,  and   sugar. 
Baileif, 

RA'MENTS,  ri'mSnts,  s.  [ramcnta,  Latin.]  Scra- 
piiies;  shavings.     Diti. 

RAMIKlCA'nON,iim-m6-f4-ki'shan,  s.  [ramifica- 
tion, Ft.]  Diviiion  or  separation  into  branches;  Uic 
act  of  hrajicbingout.     Hnlc. 

To  RA'.MIFY.rJm'ni4-fl,  v.  a.  [i-amifier,  Fr.]  To  se- 
parate into  branches.     Boyle. 

Tn  RA'MIFY,  ram'iii4-fl,  v.  n.  To  be  parted  into 
branches.     Aihiil/inot. 

RA'MMEH,rim'niftr,s.  [from  ram.]— 1.  An  instru- 
ment with  whiih  any  thing  is  driven  hartl.  Moxon, 
— 3.  The  siii'k  with  which  the  charge  is  forced  into 
a  gun.     IVi\emaii. 

KA'MMISH,  rSm'mlsh,  a.  [from  ram.]  strong 
scfnted. 

BA'MOUS,  li'mfts,  a.  [from  ramus,  Lat.]  Branchy; 
consisting  of  branches.     Hewton. 

To  RAMP,  rjmp,  v.  n.  [ramjH'r,  Fr<;nch.— I.  To 
leap  with  >  iolence.  Sj>eMer.—'i.  To  climb  as  11  plant. 
Ray. 

RAMP,  r^uip,  s.  [from  the  verb]  Leap;  spring. 
Milton. 

RAMPA'LLIAN,  rim-piry&u,  s.  A  mean  wretch. 
K/mkipearc. 
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RA'MPANCY,  rItm'pSn-sJ,  s.  [from  rampant.]  Pre- 
valence; exulieraici-.  Suni/i. 
RA'.MPAN  1",   rim'pilnt,  a.  [rampant,  yiench.]— 1. 
I'Aolx'rani;  overgrowing  r.striiint.  Sort/i.—i.  [In 
heiitldiy.]  Hanifuvil  K  when  the  lion  is  n  n- d  up 
in  ihec.ser.U'liron,  ai  it  were  ready  to  combat  with 
Ills  enemy.     I'l-ew/inm. 
To     A'MPAUr,  iAm'ii3rt,7 
To  UA'MPIRF.,  ra.n'plre,  V-  "• 
[from  the  noun.]  To  fortify  with  ramparts.     Hay 
ward,    .^ 
RA'MPAftT,  rim'part,7 
RA'MPIllE,  ram'pire,  i'' 

[rempart,  French.]- 1.    The  platform  of  the  wall 
behind  the   p-..rapet.— 2.    The  wall   round  fortified 
places.     Ben  Jonstn. 
RA'MPIONS,  ram'pi-flnz,  s.  [rampunculus,  Lafu:.] 

A  plant.  Mortinif: 
RA'MSONS.  i-am'sans,  s.  A  herb.  Ainswortfi. 
RAN,  rin,  preterite  of  run.  Addison. 
To  RANCH,  rinsh,  v.  a.  [from  wrench.]  To  spraili; 

to  injure  with  violent  contortion.     Garl/i. 
RA'NCII),   rSn'sJd,   a.    [rancidus,  Latin.]     Strong 

scented.    Arbtil/inot. 
RA'NCIDNESS.  r4n'6ld-n?s,7 
RANCI'DITY,riu-sid'4.t*,    j'' 

[from  rancid.]  Strong  scent,  as  of  old  oil. 
RANCH,  rink,  ad.    [Saxon,  protervus.]     Fiercely. 

Fairfax. 
RA'NCOROUS,   ring'kfir-fls,    a.    [from   rancour.] 
Malignant;   malicious;  spiteful   in  the  utmost  de- 
gree.    S/iaksflearc. 
RA'NCOUR,  rang'kflr,  s.  [ranccEur,  old  Fr.]  Inve- 
terate malignity;   malice;    steadfast  implacability; 
standing  hate.  Spenser. 
RAND,  rind,  s.  [rand,  Dutch.]  Border;  seam. 
RA'NDOM,   raiiMfliii.  s.   [random,  French.]  "Want 
of  direction;  want  of  rule  or  method;  chance;   ha- 
zard; roving  motimi.  Wilton. 
R.l'NDOM.   r^n'dftm,  a.  Done  by   chance;  roving 

williouf  direction.     Jlryden. 
RANG,  ring,  preterite  of  ring.     C)-«ii. 
To  RANGE,  rinje.  v.  a.  [ranger,  Fr.]— 1.    To  place 
in  order;  'o  put  in  ranks.  Clarendon.— 2,  To  rove 
over     Gay. 
To  RANGE,  rinje,  v.  n.— 1.  To  rove  at  large.  .9/taks. 

—2.  To  be  placed  in  order.  S/ioks. 
RANGE,   riiije,   s.  [rangfe,   Fr.]— 1.  A  rank;  any 
thing  placed  in  a  line.  Ncivton.—2-  A  class;  an  or- 
<ler.    Hale. — 3.    Excursion;    wandering.  Simtii. — 4. 
Room  for  excursion.  Addison.— 5.  Compass  taken 
in    by  an\-  thing  excursive.    Pope-—^.    Strp   of  a 
ladder.  Clairndon.—l.  A  kitchen  grate.  S/icmrr. 
RA'NGER,  rin'jflr,  s.  [from   i-anse.]— 1.   One  that 
ranges;  aroier;  a  robber.  SJiensev.—'i     A  dog  that 
beats  the  griiund.    Cay.—^.    An  officer  who  tends 
)       the  game  o  a  forest.     Dryden. 
RANK,  ring  .a.  [pane, Sii  on.]— I.  High  growing; 
strong;  lux'iriant.     ."i^icnser.-i.   Fruitful;  bearing 
siroiu;  plan  s.  Sandys-— Z.  [Kancldiis,  Lat.]  Strong 
scented;  r.i  leid.  .Shaks.—A.  High   tasted;  strong  in 
ipiality.  Ra  \—s.  Rampant;  high  grown.  S/jcAjr. — 
6.  GrosLs;  coarse.  Swift. — 7.  The  iron  ..'a  plane  is 
sot  rank,  when  its  edge   stands  so  flat   below  the 
sole  of  tilt  plane,  that  in   working  it  will  take  uti' 
a  thick  shaving.     Muxon. 
RANK,  rangk,  s.  [n^nge,  i-'reuch.]- 1.   Line  of  men 
placed    abreast.    S/inks. — 2.     A   row.     Milton— 3. 
Itange   of  suboixlination.  Locke. — 4-    Ch-ss;  order. 
Atterl/iiry. — S.    Decree     of  dignitj.     Additoti.—6, 
Digniiv;  high  place:  »s,/ieha  wan  of  rank. 
To  RANK,  rangk,  v.  n.  [la.gtr,  Frenth.]— 1.     To 
place   a'li-easl.     Milton.— 2.    To  rang*-  in  any  par- 
ticular class.    S/iakn.—S.  'I'o  arningu  methodically. 
Milton^ 
To  RANKjrin^k,  v.  a.  To  be  ranged;  to  beiplacod. 

Tate. 
To  RA'NKLE,  ringk'kl,  v.  n.  [from  rank.]    To  fes- 
ter; to  breed  corruption;  to  bt  inllanied  in  U«ly  or 
mind.     S.'cnser-  Sandy-. 
RA'NKLV,  ringk'li,  ad.    [from    rank.]     Coarsely; 

grossly.     S/inksfieare. 
It  V'NKNESS,   ringk'nJs,  8.  [from    rank.]  Exube- 
rance; stipertluity  of  growth.  S/uikiJ)eurr. 
aA'NNV,r.^u'nt,  I.  The  shrcwmouse.  Broivn. 
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To  RA'NSACK,  rin'sJk,  v.  a.  [pan,  Saxon,  and 
saka,  :j\vetlish,  to  search  for  or  seize.]— 1.  To 
pluVidei",  to  pillage.  DiyiIcn.—2.  1  o  search  nar- 
rowly. iyoodward.—3.  To  >iolate;  to  deflower. 
Spctuer, 

RA'NSOME,  ran'sim,  s.  [rancon,  Frtnch.]  Price 
paid  for  redemption  from  captivity  or  piuiishiuent. 
Tillotson. 

To  RA'NSOME,  vSn'sfim,  v.  a.  Canconner,  Fr.]  To 
redeem  from  captivity  or  punishment. 

RA'NSOMELESS,  r5n'snm-l?s,  a.  [from  ransorae.] 
Free  fiom  ransome.     Shak.ipeari:. 

To  RANI",  rint,  v.  n.  [randen,  Dutch,  to  rave.] 
To  iuve  ill  violent  or  high  sounding  language. 
Sulhngfeet. 

BANT.rint,  s.  [from  the  verb.],High  sounding  lan- 
guage.    Granville- 

RA'N'l'ER,  rint'&r,  s.  [from  rant.]  A  ranting 
fellow. 

HA'NTIPOLE,  rint'4-pole,  a.  Wild;  roving;  rakish. 
Cungreve- 

To  R  A'NTIPOLE,  riliit'4-poie,  v.  n.  To  run  about 
wildly.     ArOulhnut. 

SA'HULA.  r4n'ni-l4,  s.  A  soft  swelling,  possessing 
the  saiivals  under  the  tongue-     JVisemuri- 

RANU'NCULUS,  ri-udng'ki-ias,s.  Crowfoot.  Mor. 
timi-r. 

To  KAP,  rap.  V.  n.  [hpaeppan,  Saxon.]  To  strike 
with  a  quick  smart  blow.    Addison. 

To  RAP,  1-S.p,  V.  a.— i.  To  artect  with  rapture;  to 
strike  with  ecstaiy;  to  huriy  out  of  himself.  Hooker. 
Pope.— 2.  To  snatch  awaj .     Miitoti. 

To  RAP  and  rend,  rjp.  To  seize  by  violence. 

BAP,  r4p,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  quick  smart  blow. 
Arbut/mcf. 

RAPA'CIOUS,  ri-pi'shfis,  a.  [rapace,  French;  ra- 
pax.  Latin.]  Given  to  olunder;  seizing  by  vioJence. 
Fofie. 

ItAPA'CIOUSLY,   ri-pi'shfts-lJ,  ad.   [from  rapaci- 

•    ous.]  Bv  i-apiiie,  by  violent  robbery. 

RAPA'CIOUSKESS,  ri-pi'sh&s-nSs,  s.  [from  rapa- 
cious.] Tlie  quality  of  being  rapacious. 

RAPA'CITY,  ri-pis'sl-t J,  s.  [vapacitas,  Latin.]  Ad- 
dictedness  to  plunder;  exercise  of  plunder;  raven- 
ousness.    Sjtratt. 

RAPE,  ripe,  s.  [raptus,  Latin.]— 1.  Violent  deflora- 
tion of  chastity.  Shaks.—2.  Privation;  act  of  tak- 
ing away.  Cluipmnn.—J.  Something  snatched  away. 
Sandys.— 4.  Whole  grapes  plucked  from  the  clus- 
ttr.  Ray.— 5.  A  plant,  from  the  seed  of  which  oil 
is  expressed. 

RA'Pin,  rdp'ld,  a.  [rapJde,  French.]  Quick;  swift. 
Dryden. 

RAPI'DITY,  ra-pid'4-tfe,  s.  [rapidit^,  Fr.]  Celerity; 
velocity;  swiftness.     Addison. 

RA'PIDLY,  ripid-lJ,  ad.  [from  rapid.]  Swiftly; 
with  quick  motion. 

UA'PIDNESS,rip'id-nJs,  s.  [from  rapid.]  Celerity; 
swiftness. 

RA'PIER,  ri'pJ-Jr,  s.  A  small  sword  used  only  in 
thrusting.     Pope. 

RA'PIER-KISH,  ri'pJ-Jr-flsh,  s.  The /jA  called 
xiphias;  the  sword,  which  grows  level  from  the 
snout  of  the  fish,  is  about  a  yard  long;  he  preys 
on  fishes,  having  first  stabbed  them  with  his  swoi-d. 
GrCTt>. 

RA'PINE,  rlp'ln,  s.  [rapina,  Latin.]— 1.  The  act 
of  plundering.  King  Cliarles.—i.  Violence;  force. 
Hilton. 

iiA'PPER,  rap'pftr.  s.  [from  rap.]  One  who  strikes. 

■RAPPO'RT,  r£p.p6rt',  s.  [rapport,  Fr.]  Relation; 
reference.    Temple. 

T!oRAPT,  rjpt,  V.  n.  To  ravjslii;  to  put  in  ecstasy. 

Chapman. 
RAPT,  rSpt,  s.  [from  rap.]   A  trance. 

RA'PTURE,  rJtp'tshflre,  s.— 1.  Ecstasy;  tfanspoit; 
violence    of  any   pleasing  passion.    Addison.— 2. 
Rapidity;    haste.     Milton. 
RA'P  1  UHED,  rip'tshftrd,  a.  [from  rapture.;)    Ra- 

vislud;  transported.    A  Upd  word.   Thnntson. 
EA'PiUROUS,  rap'tshftr-fls,    a.    [from    rapture.] 

Ecstatick;  transporting.    Collier. 
HA^E,    ritr  ,a.  [varus,  Jjvtin.]— l'.    Scarce;  uncom- 
mon.    Shnkn.-i.  Excellent;  iucomjiarable;  valua- 
ble  to  a  degree  seldom  found.  Cov)tey.'-3.  Thinly 


scattered.  Milton.— 4.  Thin;  subtle;  not  deQ<9> 
Newton.— 5.  Raw;  not  fully  subdued  by  the  fire. 
Dryden. 

RA'REESHOW,  ri'ri-sho,  s.  A  show  carried  in  a 
box.    Gay, 

RAREFA'CTION,  rlr-ri-fik'^hdn,  ».  [rarefaction, 
French.^  Extension  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  thai 
makes  it  take  up  more  room  than  it  did  before. 
JVvtton. 

RA'REFIABLE,rar'r4-fi-a-bl,a.  [from  rarefy.]  Ad- 
milling  rarefaction. 

To  KA'REFY,  rir'ri-fi,  v.  a.  [rarefier,  French.]  To 
make  thin;  contrary  to  condense.     Thomson. 

To  RA'KEFY,  rii^re-fj,  v.  n.  To  become  thin. 
Dryden. 

RA'RELY,  lAre'lS,  ad.  [from  rare.]— 1.  Seldomi 
not  often;  not  frequently.— 2,  Finely;  nicely;  ac- 
curati  ly.    S/uiks/jearc. 

RA'RENESS,  rirc'nls,  s.  [from  rare.)— 1.  Unt»m- 
i.oniK'ss;  state  of  happening  seldom;  infrequency. 
—2.  Value  i.rising  from  scarcity.  Bacon. 

RA'RH'Y,  ri/i-ti,  s.  [rarit*,  Fr.  raritas,Lat.]-I. 
Uiicotnmoniiess;  infivquency.  Spi- :tator.—2.  Any 
thing  valut.'d  for  its  scarcity.  Shaks.—S.  Thinness; 
subiilty;  the  contrary  to  density.  Bcntley. 

RA'SCAL,  rSs'kai,  s.  [p;;pcal,  Saxon,  a  lean  beast.3 
A  mean  fellow;  a  scouur.rel.  Dryden. 

RASCA'LION,  ras-kil'yfin,  s.  One  of  the  lowest 
peopk.    Hudibra!. 

RCSCA'LITY,  ris-kil'4.t4,  s.  [from  rascal.]  The 
low  mean  people.     Snuth. 

RA'SGALLY,  ras'kili.  a.  [from  rascal.]  Mean; 
worthless.  Swift, 

To  RASE,  rize,  or  rise,  v.  a.  [rasev,  French.]—!. 
To  skiui;  to  strike  on  the  surface.  South.'~2.  To 
overthiow;  todestroy;  to  root  up.  Milton.— 3.  To 
blut  out  lij-  rasure;  to  eiase.  Milton. 

RASH,  rish,  a.  [rasch,  Dutch.]  Hasty;  violent;  pre- 
cipitati .    Ascham. 

RASH,  rSsh,  s.  [rascia,  Italian.]— I.  Sattin.  Min- 
skaw.—2.  An  efflort  sccnie  on  the  boiiyja  breaking 
out. 

To  RASH,  rish,  v.  a.  [raschiare,  Italian.]  To  slice. 
Spenser. 

RA'SHER,  rish'ftr,  s.  A  thin  slice  of  bacon.  S'/mjAj. 

RA'SHLY,  rIsS'lJ,  ad.  [from  rash.]  Hastily;  violent- 
ly; without  dut  consideration,  .^mith, 

RA'SHNESS,  rish'nis,  s.  [from  rash.]  Foolish  con- 
tempt of  danger.     Dryden. 

RASP,  risp,  s.  [raspo,  Italian.]  A  delicious  berry 
that  grows  on  a  species  of  the  bramble;  a  raspber- 
ry.   Philips. 

To  RASP,  rAsp,  v.  a.  [raspen.  Dutch.]  To  tub  to 
powder  with  a  very  rough  file.    Moxon. 

RASP,  risp,  s.  A  large  rough  file,  commonly  used 
to  wear  away  wood.     Moxon. 

RA'SPATORY,  risp't-tfii-i,  s.  [raspatoir,  Fr.]  A 
chirurgeon's  rasp.     IViseman. 

RA'SPBERRY  or  RASBERRY,  rls'bir-ri,  s.  A 
kind  of  beiTy.     Mortimer. 

RA'SPBERRY-BUSH,  ris^JivrS-bish,  s.  A  speCies 
of  bramble. 

RA'SURE,  ri'zhire,  s.  [rasura,  Latin.—].  The 
act  of  scraping  or  shaving.— 2.  A  mark  in  a  writing- 
where  something  has  been  rubbed  out.  Ayliffe. 

RAT,  fit,  s.  [ratte,  Dutch;  rat,  French;  ratta,  Span- 
ish.] An  animil  of  the  mouse  kind  that  intests 
houses  anf!  ships.  Dennis. 

To  smell  a  RAT,  rSt.  To  be  put  on  the  watch  by  stis- 
picion.    Hiidihras. 

RA'TABLE,  ri'tS-bl.a.  [from  rate.]  Set  at  a  certain 
value.    Camden. 

RA'TABLY,  ri't4-bl4,  ad.  Proportionably.  /?«. 
leigh. 

RATAFI'A,  r4t-4-f4'S,  s.  A  fine  liquor  prepared 
from  the  kernels  of  apricots  and  spirits.  Bailey. 

RA'TAN,  rit't4n,  s.  An  Indian  cane.     Diet. 

RAT-CATCHER,  rJt-kJtsh'flr.s.  One  that  catches 
rats.  Ustd  for  an  appellation  of  contempt.  Shaks. 

RATCH,  >    ^,.    . 

RASH,  'j»itsh,s. 
In  clock-work,  a  sort  of  wheel,  which  serves  to  lift 
up  the  detents  every  hour,  and  thereby  make  the 
clock  SI nke.     Bailey. 

RATE,  r4te,  r.— h  Price  fixed  on  any  thing:.   Iteke- 
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Dryden.—2.  Allowance  settled.  A.tdhon — 3.  De- 
Ki-ef;  uoiiipuiittive  iieigiit  or  valour.  S/iaU.  Ca 
tumij — -I.  quantity  assignable.  SUaks.~i.  Tliat 
wliitli  s(.'ts  value;  principle  on  wbich  value  is  set; 
as,  at  tliat  rafu  any  man  may  be  wittj-.  Ailerlmrij. 
— <i.  Manner  of  doing  any  thing;  degree  to  which 
any  ihiug  is  done.  Clarvntlun. — 7.  Tax  imposed  by 
the  parish.  Priut: 
Tv  KATE,  rite,  v.  a.— 1.  To  value  at  a  certain 
Jirice.  Biile.—'l,  To  chide  hastily  and  vehemently. 
Sollfll. 

KATH,  tith,  s.    A  hill.    Spenser. 

RA  X'H,  rSif/i,  ad.    Karly.    Spenser. 

llA'l'H,  vAl/i,  a.  [pats.  Sax.  quickl}.]  Early;  coming 
before  (he  timt.    Milton. 

R  VTHEU,  riTH'ftr.  or  ri'TH(lr,ad.-l.  More  will- 
iiiglj-;  with  better  liking.  Common  Praijtr.—2. 
Pivh-rably  to  the  other;  with  bettt-r  reason.  Locke. 
— 3.  In  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise.  Drytien. 
— 4.  More  properly.  Shaki.—s.  Esincially.  Sluiks. 
— o.  To  have  KA'l'HEK.  To  desire  in  preference. 
Roger-!. 

RA'TJFIA,  rii'4-tJ^,  s.  A  liquor  flavoured  wlih 
fruit  kernels.   Congreve. 

RAriFICA'l  ION,  r3t-t4-nJ.k4'sh6n,  s.  [from  ra- 
tify.]    fhe  act  of  r  .tifjing;  coniinnation. 

RA'IlFIER,rSt't4-fi-Qr,  s.  [from  ratify.]  The  per- 
son or  tiling  tliat  r:;:ilies.    S/iakipeare. 

To  UA'IIFY,  rJi'ii-l  1,  v.  a.  [ratum  facio,  Lat.]  To 
contirm;  to  s.ttle;  to  establish.   Drycicn. 

/fylTIO,  ri'sliii,  s.  LLat.]    Proportion.    Cheyne. 

To  RATIO'CINATE,  risli-i-ds'^-nite,  v.  n.  [ratio- 
cinor,  Lat.]     To  reason;  to  argue. 

RATIOCIMA'TION,  rjsh-*  os-i-ni'shfin.  J.  [ratio- 
cinatio,  Lat.]  'I'he  act  of  reasoning;  the  act  of 
ilediiciiig  consequences  from  prtmises.    Bronon. 

RATKyclNATIA'E,  rSih-ios'si  nl-tlv,  a.  [from 
raijocinate.]  Argumentative;  advancing  by  process 
of  discourse.    Ha!''. 

RA'TIONAL,  r3sh'&n-il,  a.   [rationalis.  Latin.]—!.  ' 
Having  the  power  of  i-easoning. — 2.  Agreeable  to  ■ 
I'easou.  Glaiiville.—S.  Wise;   udicious;  as,  a  rational 
man. 

RA'TIONALIST,  r5sh'fin.ai-11it,  s.  [fiorn  rational.]  ., 
One  who  proceeds  in  his  disquisitions  and  practice  i 
wholly  upon  reason.    Bacun.  ' 

HA  riONA'LITY,  rash-4-6-n4rJ-t^,  s.    [from  ratio-  ; 
nal.]— 1.    The  power  of  reasoning.     Gov.  of  tite 
Tonifue.— 2.  Keasonablentss.    Brown. 

KA"^  lONALI.Y,  rish'dn-4l-i,  ad.  [IVora  rational.] 
Riasonalilv;  wiili  rason.   South, 

RATION aLxESS,  rSsVin-ai-n^s,  8.  [from  ratio- 
u.il.]    The  'itate  of  being  raliunal. 

RA'TSBANE,  rJts'-bino,  s.  [rat  and  bane.]  Poison 
fiir  v«ts;  ai-siiiick.     Shnkspeore. 

RA'Tl'ERN.  r:tt-t#jM',  s.  A  kind  of  stuff.  Swiff. 

To  UA'TTIE.  riSi'il,  V.  n.  [ratelen,  Dutch.]— 1.  To 
make  a  ijuick  sliar]>  noise  wiih  frequent  repeti- 
tions and  collitions.  Hayioanl.—Z.  To  speak  eager- 
ly and  noisily.    Smift.  ■ 

To  HA'TTI.E,  r4M,  v.a.— l.To  move  any  thinss*; 
as  to  make  a  ratile  or  noise.    Dryden.—2.  To  stun 
with  a  noise;  to  drive  with  a  noise.     Shaks.—i.  To 
scold;  tu  rail  at  with  clamour.    Arbnthnot. 

RA' TTLE.  rJt'tl,  s.  [from  the  verb.]- 1.  A  quick 
noise  nimbly  repi  aietl.  Prior. — 2.  Empty  and  loud 
talk.  Hakewill.—3.  An  instrument  which  agitated 
makes  u  clattering  noise.     Raleigh,—*.  A  plant. 

RA'TTLEHEADED.  rlt'tWiJd-Sd,  a.  [rattl  and 
bend.]  Cliddy;  iioi  sii-ady. 

RATTLESNAKE,  rUl'tl-snike,  s.  A  kind  of  sei^ 
pi'iit.  Griiv. 

RATTLESNAKE  Jtoot,  ili'tl-snAki^riSt,  s.  A 
plant,  a  native  of  Virirmia;  the  Indians  use  it  as  a 
certain  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake. 
Hill. 

RA'TTCON.rit-tdSn'.s,   A  West-Indian  fox.  Baiiry. 

To  RA'VAGE,  riv'vldje,  v.  .•>.  [raviigcr,  Freiicl  .] 
To  lay  waste;  to  sack;  to  r.nisack;  to  spoil;  to  pil- 
lage;  to  plunder.    Addiaun. 

RA'VAGE, riv'vldje,  s.  [ravage,  French.]  Sjwil; 
ruin;  waste.    Drtiden. 

HA'VAGEH,  r4^'vldje■fir,  s.  [from  ravage.]  Plun- 
<fe«ri  spoiler.   Sw^i. 


RA'UCITY,  riw'sA-ti,  s.  [raucus,  Lat.]  Hoarteness; 

loud  rough  noise.    Bacon. 
To  HAVE,  rive,  v.  n.    [leven,  Dutch;  rC-ver,  Fr.]— 
i.  lo  lie  delirious;  to  talk  irrationally.    Gov.  if  the 
Tongue.— '2.  To  burst  out  into  furious  exclamations 
as  if  inad.    Samlyn.—i.   I'o  be  unreasonably  fond. 
Lockr. 
To  riA'VEL.vav'vl,  V.  a.    [ipvelen.  Dutch.]— 1.  To 
entangle;  tocnt«istone  with  another;  to  make  in- 
tricate; to  involve;  to  perplex.   lt^nller.~2.  To  un- 
weave; to  unknit;  as,  to  ravel  out  a  twist.   Shaks.— 
3.  To  liuri-j- over  in  confusion.    Digbij. 
To  K.VVEL,  rJvM,  v.  n.—l.  To  fall  into  perplexity 
or  confusion.    Milton.— %.  To  work  in  perplexity; 
to  busy  himseli  with  intricacies.  Decay  of  Piety. 
RAVELIN,  liv'lin,  s.  [French.]  In  fortiii cation,  a 
work  that  consists  of  two  faces,  that  make  a  salient 

angle,  commiuiiy  called  half  moon  by  the  soldiers. 
RA'VEN,'a'vn.  s.    [Iijisepn,  Saxon.]    A  large  black 

fowl.    Boyle. 
To  KA'VEN,  rSv'vn.  v.  a.    [jisepian,  Sa,xon,  to  rob.] 

To   devour  with  great   eagerness   and   rapacity. 

ShcksfJtare. 
To  RA'vEn,  riv'vn,  v.  n.    To  prey  with  rapacitv- 

Liikv. 
RA' VENOUS,  rSv'vn-Os,  a.  [from  raven.]  Furiously 

voracious;  hungry  to  ragv.    Shnkspeare, 
R.^'VENOUSLY.  r4v'vn-fis-l4.  ad.     [trora  ravenous.] 

With  raging  voracity. 
RA'VENOUSNESS,  riv'vn-Ss-nSs,  s.    [from  mven- 

oiis.]  Rage  for  prey;  furious  voracity.   Hnie. 
RAUGHT,  riwt,  the  old  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

reach. 
RA'VIN,  rav'vn,  s.— 1.  Pi-ey;  food  gotten  by  violence. 

Milton.— 2.  Rapine;  rapacioiisiiess.    Ray. 
RA'VIN,  ■■Jv'vn.  u    [from  the  noun.]    Ravenous. 
RA'VINGLY,  ri'viiig-i^,  ad.    [from  rave.]    With 

frenzy;  with  distuction.  Sidney. 
To  RA'VIaH,  ra  .'Ish,  v.  a.    [vavir,  French.]-!.  To 

d;  flower  by  force.    Shaks.— 2.    To   take  away  by 

violer.ce.     Slujks:—3.   I'o  delight;    to  rapture;   to. 

transport.    Canf. 
RA'VISHER,  rav  Lh-ir,  s.     [ravisseur,  Fr.]-1.  He 

that  embraces  a  woman  by  violence.     Tay  or. — Z. 

One  who  takes  any  thing  by  violence.    Pope. 
RA'VISHMEN  T,  rAv'lsh-raSnt.  s.  [ravissenient,  Fr, 

from  ravish.]— 1.  Violation;  forcible  constupratioD. 

—2.  Transport;  rapture;  ecstasy;  pleasing  violence 

on  the  mind.    M.lfon. 
RAW,  riw,  a.    [i.pMp,  Sax.  rouw,  Dutch.]— 1.  Not 

sub  ued  by  the  tire.    Spenier.—2.  Not  covered  with 

the  skin.    Shaks.— 3.  Son.-.    Spenser.— 4.  Immature; 

unripe.— 5.  Unseaioned;   unripe  in  skill.    Raleigh. 

—6.  New.     S/uiks.—7.   Bleak;   chill.    Spener.—8. 

Not  coiiiocted.    Bacon. 
RA'WBONED,  liw'bond,  a.  [raw  and  bone.]    Har. 

intr  bones  scarcely  invei-ed  with  Hesli.   V Estrange. 
RA'WHRAD.    rlw'hld,  s.    [raw  and  head.    The 

name  of  a  spectre     Vryden. 
RA'WLY,  riw'li,    ad.    [from   raw.]—!.  In  a  raw 

miniur— 2.  Unskilfullv.— 3.  Newlv.    Shaks. 
RA'WNESS,  rd»'iiJ>,  s.'    [h-om  i-aw.]- 1.  State  of 

b  iiig      w.   Baion.—2.  Uuskilfulness.    HaktnvUl.— 

3.  Hasty  manner.  Shakspeare. 
RAY,  ri,  s.     [raie,  Fr.  radius,  Latin.]—!.  A  beam  of 

light.   Mittoii.     Nnvlott.—i.  Any  lustre,  corporeal 

or  iiii.  Ilrctual.    tldlon.—[3.  Ruye,  Fr.  inia,  Latin.] 

A  hsh.    ylinsworlh.—4.  An  herb-   Ainncorlh. 
To  RAY,  ri,  v.  a.    [rayer,  Fr.]    To  streak;  lo  mark 

in  long  line*.    Shaksjiarc. 
RAY,  li.  Cur  array, 
RAZE,  rize,  s.    (.rayz,  a  rooi,  Spanish.]    A  root o:'' 

ginger.    Sha  speare. 
To  RAZE,  ri7.e,  v.  a.    [rasus,  Latin.]—!.   I'oover- 

(hixiw;  to  ruin;  to  subvert.    Shaks,— 2.  Toeft'ace. 

Milton.— 3.  To  extirpate.   Shakspeare. 
RA'ZOR,  ra'/.flr,  s.     [rasor,  Latin.  I     A  knife  with  a 

thick  blade  and  fine  edge  used  in  shaving.  Dryilen. 
RA'ZOKAULE,  li'/iir-a-bl,  a.     [from  razor.]     Bit 

'o  1)1!  sliav«l.    Shiiks/icare. 
RA'ZORFISH.  rV/.&r-llsb,  s.   A  fish.    Careu; 
RA'ZUKE,r4'/.h6re,s.  [ra'ure.Fr.]    Act ot  erasing. 

Shakspeare, 
RK,  r4,   U  an  inseparable  {lartide  used  by  the  **- 
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\iiis,  and  from  tliPm  liorroweil  by  us  to  denote 
iteiation  or  batkwaiil  action:  as,  return,  to  come 
i)!ic::,  rclKrciissioii.  ilie  act  of  ihiviiitj  back. 

Kt.ACCK'SS,  vi-au-sis',  s.  [ve  and  access.]  Visit  i-e- 
mwed.     HakewiJI. 

To  UKACH.ritsb,  v.  a.  [jtoi-ciin.  Sax.]— 1.  Toio«cb 
with  the  band  exiendcd.  Cotigreve.—2.  To  arrive 
at;  \o  attain  niiy  tbiii)?  distant.  Mihon.—'i.  'i'o 
fetch  from  some  place  distant,  and  give.  2  Esrtras. 
4.  To  bring  forward  fnim  a  distant  place.  John- — 
<f.  To  hold  out;  to  stretch  forth.  Hooker— t-  To 
attain;  to  gain;  to  obtain.  Clieync- — 7.  To  trans- 
fer. Rinve—B.  To  penetrate  to.  Locke.— 9.  To  be 
adequate  to.  Locke-— W.  To  extend  to.  Adilisi/U.— 
II.  To  extend;  to  sjyread  abroad.    Milton, 

To  KEACH,  r^tsh.v.  n — 1.  To  be  extended.  Boyle. 
—2.  To  be  extended  far.  Shaks,—3.  To  penetrate. 
Adilh'tn.—i.  To  make  efforts  to  attain.    Locke, 

IIKACH,  ritsh.  <).  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Act  of  rencli- 
ing  or  bringing  i)y  extension  of  the  band.— 2. 
I'ower  of  reaching  or  taking  in  ttie  liand.  Locke.— 
—3.  Power  of  attainment  or  mansgrment.  Lorke. 
4.  Power;  liniit  ot  fr.cidiies.  AdiH.ion.-S.  Con- 
trivance; ailfu)  scheme;  deep  tboueht.  Haificaril, 
— -i.  A  fetch;  an  arltfite  to  attain  some  distant  ad- 
vantage. Bacun.-T,  IVndeney  to  distant  conse- 
quences.  Shnk.t,—%,  Extent.   Milton. 

To  REA'Cl",  \t-ikt',  v.  a.  [re  and  act.]  To  return 
the  impulse  or  impression.     Arbufhnot. 

SEA'CTION,  rJ-au'shfiii,  s.  [reaction,  Fr.]  The  re- 
ciprocati<m  "f  "ny  impulse  or  force  imprtssed, 
mat'e  by  the  body  on  which  such  impression  is 
made:  nctioii  and  renrtlon  are  equal. 

READ,  rit:d,s.  [jiseft,  Sax.]— 1.  Counsel.  StevnhoUl. 
—2.   Sayinir;  saw.     Spenser. 

To  HE  A  D,  xkhi.  y.  a.  pret.  read,  part.  pass.  r.  ad.  [jiK©, 
Saxim.]— 1.  To  peruse  any  thing  written.    Sliaks. 
Popc.^2,   To   discover  by    characters  or   marks.  | 
Sfjenscr.—S.   To  learn  by  observation.    Shaks.—i,  j 
To  know  fully.     S/iakspeare, 

7^0  READ,  rild,  V.  n.— 1.  To  perform  the  act  of  pc-  | 
-rusing  writing.  Deuteronomy.— 2.  To  be  studious  I 
in  b  oks.  Tayhr.—^.  To  know  by  reading.  Stvift' 

KE.\D,  r?d,  particip.  a.  Skilful  by  reading,   nryrlen,  i 

RE'ADING.  rJSd'hig.  s.  [froni  read.]— 1.  Study  in  | 
books;  perusal  of  books.  H'aHs.—2.  A  lecture;  a  ] 
))relection.— 3.  Publick  recital.  Hooker,— i.  Varia-  I 
tion  of  copies.    Arhuthnot. 

HEADE'PTION,  v4-ld-f  p'shfln,  s.  [re  and  .adeptus, 
Lat.]   Recovery;  act  of  regaining.  Bacon.  | 

KEA'DER,  r^^d'ftr.s.  [from  read.]— 1.  One  that  \io  \ 
ruses  any  thing  written.    Ben  Jonton. — 2.  One  stn-  1 
dious   in  books.     Drydcn,—3,  One  whose  office  is 
to  lead  prayers  in  ebiirches.    Swift.  I 

HEA'DEHSHIP,  rJdd'Ar-shJp.  s.  [from  reader.]  The  I 
office  of  reading  prayers.   Snift.  ! 

REA'DILY,  i-Jd'd4-l4,ad.  [from  ready.]  Expedltely;  [ 
with  little  hindernnce  or  delay.    Soiitli. 

REA'DINES«,  rJd'di-nJs,  s.  [from  ready.]— 1.  Ex- 
pediteness;  promptitude.  South.— 2.  The  state  of  , 
beingready  or  fit  for  any  thing.  Clarendon.— 3.  Fa- 
cility; freedom  from  hinderance  or  obstruction. 
Holder.— i.  State  of  being  willing  or  prepared. 
Addison. 

HEADMI'SSICV,  ri-ad-mishan,  s.  [i-e  and  admis- 
sion.]   The  act  of  admitting  again.     Arhuthnot. 

To  HEADMI'r,rJld-ralt',v.n.  [re  and  admii.]  To 
let  in  ag.iin.   MilUm. 

To  UEADG'RN,  iJ-a-dirn',v.  a.  [re  and  adorn.]  To 
decor.ite  again;  to  deck  anew.     Blarkmore. 

REA'DY,  rJd'di,  a.  [redo,  Swedish;  hpare,  nimble. 
Sax.]— I.  Prompt;  not  delaying.  Tanpk.—'i.  Fit 
for  a  purpose;  not  to  .seek;  quia«;  active.  Shaks. 
—3.  Prepared;  accommodated  to  any  design.  Mil- 
ton.—A.  Willing;  eager.  Sfyenser.-S.  Being  at  the 
point;  not  distani;  near.  Mdtou,—6,  Beingat  hand; 
Jiext  to  band.  Dnjden. — 7.  Facll;  easy;  opportune; 
(liear.  Hooker.— B,  Q^'ok;  mu  done  with  hesitation. 
'^Clarissn. — 0.  Expedite;  nimble;  not  embarrassed; 
not  slow.  IVatts.-lo.  7"o  moAe  READY.  To  make 
preparations.     Mark, 

HE'ADY,  rSdMi,  ad.  Readily;  so  as  not  to  need 
delay.    fJuwbrrs. 

READY,  rSd'di,  s.  Ready  money.  A  low  word. 
Artiuthnot, 
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REAFFI'UMANCE,  rJ-4i-f*/mansp,  s.  Tre  an.I  n  t 
fmnance.]    S  cond  contirmation.  AijUlfe. 

RE'AL,  ri'Al,  a.  [rial,  Fr.  n  alis,  J.^-,t.]-i.  Relat- 
ing  to  things,  not  persons;  not  Jr  rsonal.  Bacon.— 
2.  Not  fictitious;  not  imaginary;  true;  genuine. 
Gt<inville,~n3.  In  law,  consisiini^  of  tilings  immovt- 
ablc,  as  land.    Child, 

RE'ALGAR,  r^'al-ir.s.    A  mineial.    Bacon. 

RKA;Lll"i-,  ri-a/4t^.  s.  [naliU',  Fr.]-i.  Trnlh; 
verity;  what  is.  not  wiiat  merely  sefiiis.  Addhun. 
—2.  Something  inirinsicallv  impuitaiit.    .M-Uoii, 

To  llE'ALIZE,  re'ai-i/.e,  V.  a.  [,ealispr,rr.]-l.  To 
bring  into  being  or  acu  ClfinviUe.—2.  'io  convert 
mom  y  into  land. 

RK'ALLY,  re'll  i,  .ad.  [from  real.]—:.  Wth  actual 
existencf.  South.— 2.  In  truth;  truly;  nOt  seeni- 
iiigly.  South.— 3,  It  is  a  slight  c.irroboifl'ion  of  an 
opinion;  1  realty  thouglit  the  njan  honest.    7'oun^. 

REALM,  r?lm,  s.'  [roiai'ilme,Fr.]— 1.  A  kingdom;  a 
king's  dominion.  Milton.— 2.  Kingly  government; 
not  used.    Pope. 

RE'ALTY.  rk'iX-tk.  s.    Loyally;  not  used. 

REAM,  r^iin,  s.  [raine.  Fr.  riem,  Dutch.]  A  bundle 
of  paper  containing  twenty  quires.    Pupe. 

To  REA'NIMATE,  ri-an'n'i-niAte,  v.  a.  [re  and 
animo,  Latin.]  'l"o  revive;  to  restore  to  life. 
Glanville. 

To  KEANNE'X,  re  an-nJks',  v.  a.  [re  and  annex.3 
I'o  annex  again.    Bacon. 

To  REAT,  ripe,  v.  a.  [pepan,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  cut 
corn  at  barvesl.  Shaks.— 'Z.  To  gather:  to  obtain. 
Honker. 

To  REAP,  ripe,  v.  n.    To  harvest.    Psnhis. 

REA'PER,  r4'pflr,  s.  [ti-oin  reap.]  One  that  cuts 
corn  at  harvest.     Sandys, 

RE'APINGHOOK,  ri'i>lng-h56lc,  s.  [reaping  and 
hook.]  A  hook  used  to  cut  corn  in  harvest. 
Dryden. 

REAR,  rire,  s.  [ai'iiere,Fr.]— 1.  The  hinder  troop  of 
an  army,  or  the  hinder  line  of  a  fleet.  Knolles.—2. 
The  last  class.    Peacham, 

REAR,rire,a.  [hjiejie,  Saxon.]— 1.  Raw,  half  roast- 
ed; half  sodden.— 2.  Early.  A  [n'ovincial  word. 
Gay, 

To  REAR.rit^e,  v.  a.  [apsepan,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  raise 
up.  1  £jf/;-/i.9.— 2. 'lo  lift  uiifroin  a  (all.  .Spenser, 
— 3.  To  move  upward.  Milton. — 4.  To  bring  up  to 
maturity.  Bcon.—a,  To  educate;  to  instruct- 
^oulhern.—f>.  To  exalt;  to  elevate.  Prior.— T,  To- 
rouse;  to  stir  np.     Druden, 

RE'ARW.RD,  rJre'wird.  s.  [from  rcar.]-l.  The 
last  troop.  Sidney. — 2.  The  end;  the  tail;  a  train 
behind.   Shaks. — 3.  The  latter  part.   SImkspeare, 

REA'BMOUSE.  rire'mMse.  s.  [hpepemup,  Saxou.] 
The  leaiher-witiged  bat.    Abbot. 

To  REASCE'ND,r4-as-s?nd',  v.  n.  [re  and  .ascend.] 
To  climb  again.    Spenser. 

To  REASCE'ND,  ri-is-sSiid',  v.  a.  To  mount  again. 
Addison. 

REA'SON,  rS'/.n.  s.  [raison,  French.]— 1.  The  power 
by  which  man  deduces  one  ])roposition  fnini  ano- 
ther, or  proceeds  from  pi-emis-s  to  consequences. 
Milton.— 2.  Can-ie;  ground;  or  principle.  Tilh'son, 
— 3.  Cause  efficient.  Hale. — 4.  Final  cause.  Locke 
— S,  Argument;  ground  of  persuasion;  motive. 
Tillotson.—6-  Ratiocination;  discnrsi\e  power.  Da- 
vies.-',  CItarness  of  faculties.  Shnks.-S.  Right; 
justici'.  S/)cnser.—9.  Reasonable  claim}  jtist  prat, 
tice.  Taylor.— 10.  Rationale;  just  account.  Boyle, 
11.  Modi'iaiion;  moderate  demands.    Addison. 

To  REA'SON,  rk'y.n,  v.  n.  [raisonner,  Fr.]-1.  To 
argue  rationally;  to  di  duce  consequences  justly 
from  premises.  Locke.— 2.  'l"o  ilebate;  to  discourse; 
to  talk;  to  take  or  give  an  account.  Shaks.— 3,  To 
raise  disquisitions;  to  make  inquiries.    Mil/on, 

To  REA'SON,  ri'zn,  v.  a.  To  examine  rationally. 
Burnet. 

UEA'SONABLE, li'in-i-bl,  a.  [rai.s<m,  French.]— 1. 
Ha*  ing  till' faculty  ot  reason;  endued  with  rea.son. 
Sidney.— 2.  Acting,  speaUiii'.or  thinking  rationally. 
H'jyii:ard.—3.  .lusi;  rational;  ftgiveable  to  reason. 
.Vi  7/>.— 4.  Not  iiimioderate.  Shaks.— S.  Tolerable; 
iieing  in  inedi'icrity.   Sidney.  Abbot, 

REA'SONABLENESS,  ti'7.n-ib\-nh,  t.   Cfrom  <^^ 
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soiiaWe.]— 1.  The  fa 'lilty  of  i-enjon.— 2.  A(;i-fe:il)!e- 
Hess  to  li-ason.  C'ayetiiloii.—3.  Moderation. 
RiiVSONAHLY,  r4'zn-i-l>l^,  ad.  [fVoin  n-asoMR- 
bl.'.l— I.  Ayre«;;<bly  to  i-eason.  Drijf/ni.—9..  Mo- 
derately; iu  a  de(ji-ee  reacliing  to  mediocrity. 
Bmun, 
REA'SONER  ri'zn-ftr,  s.[raisonneur,  Fi-.]  One  who 

reasons;  an  argoert  BUichnorc, 
RBA'SONING,  ri'/.n-ing,  s.   [fi'ora  reason.]     Argu- 
ment. Addis'on. 
RKA'SONLESS.  rS'zn-li»j  a.  [from  reason]     Void  of 

reason.  Shakspenre. 
T-i   REASSE'MIJLK,  rJ-fts-sfim'!)!,    v.  a.     [re  and 

assemble.]     'I'o  collect  anew.  Milton. 
Tu  KliASSE'R  T,  r44s-s?rt',   r,  a.  [re  and  assert.] 

To  a«ert  anew.  Jttcrlninj. 
To  REAS.-.U'ME,  vA-is-siiue'.  v.  !».  [reassnmo.Lat.] 

To  resume;  to  takea^ain.  Dcnixmi, 
To  REASSU'HE.  ri-i-slu\i-u',  v.  a.  [reassnrer, 
Fr.]  To  free  from  fear;  to  revive  fionj  turroiir. 
lirij'len. 
RE'ATE,  rJ'ate,  s.  A  kind  of  small  ^vass  tliat 
grows  in  water,  and  C()nii)licat.es  itself  togetlier. 
IValtm.  ■>" 

To  REAVE,  rive,  V.  a.  pret.  reft,  [pspan,  SiW.]  To 

taky  awav  bv  stealth  or  violence.  Cnrew. 
To    REHAPTI'ZE,  re-biip-ti/.e'.   \.  a.    [rebaptiser, 
French,   re    and    bai)ti/.e.]      To    baptise    agarin. 
Ayiiff'e. 
REUAPTIZA'TION,  ri-hip-ti-zi'slifiii,  s.  [rebapti- 

saiidu,  Fr. I     Renewal  of  bqitisin.  Honker. 
To  REllATE,  r^-i)ite',    v.  n.   [rebattre,    French.] 
To   blunt;  to    beat  to  pbtiisemss;    to  deprive  of 
keenness.  Cirevh. 
RE'tA'TO.  r^.-bi'iA,  s.  [IVoni  rebat,  Fr.]     A  kind  of 
ruff  funiierly  worn  about  llie  neck:  it  seems  to  have 
ivquiri>d  pinning.  Dr/.ker. 
RE'BECK,  ri'i.Jk,  s.  [rebec,  Fr.  nl>ecca,  Italian.]  A 

three-itrinifetl  fiddle.  Milton. 
RE'BEI.,r4b'5l,  s.   [rebelle,  Fr.  rebellis,  Lat.]     One 

who  opposes  lawful  authority.  Fi:i,ton. 
To  'EBE'I.,  rk-hh%  v.  n.  [rebello.Lat.]  To  rise  in 

opposition  against  lawful  authority.  SkakspmiT. 
REBE'LLEll,  r4-,S*.'lftr,  s.  [from  relitl.]  One  that 

rebels. 
REBET.LION,  r4-bll'yan,  s.  [rebellion,  Fr.  reix'llio, 
Ijit. from  rebel.]     Insurrection  against  lawful  au- 
thority. Millnn. 
REBE'LHOUS,  ri-hfl'>  fis,  a.  [from  rebel.]  Oppo- 
nent to  lawful  aiUhorlt\.    Hcut.'ix.T. 
"  REUE'LLIOUSLY.   ri-blryfls-li,   ad.    [from   rebel- 
lious.]    In  iipposition  to  i  twful  authority.  Canii'rn. 
RKHE'I.L(Ot'SNi;SS,ri-i)Jl'yfi8-nis.  s.  [from  rebel- 
lious.]     rile  quality  of  \nm^  rebellious. 
To  REBE'I.I.OW,  ri-bJl'lo.  v.  n.  [re  aud   bellow.] 
'i'o  bellow  in  return;  to  echo  back  a  loud  noise. 
'Diyden. 
REBOA'TION,  ri-boiMifiii,  s.  [reboo,  Lat.]     The 

return  of  a  loud  bellowing;  sound. 
To  HEBO'llND.  r4  bound',  v.  n.    [reljondir,  Fr.  re 
and  bound.]    To  spriiif;  back;  to  be  rcvcrberaied; 
to  fly  back,  in  consetiuenc^-  of  motion  impiesst  d  and 
resiste<l  by  a  greater  power.    Nmvlori. 
To  H  EBOU'N D.  ri-b46nd',  v.  a.    To  revei berali;;  to 

beat  back.  Prior. 
REBOU'ND,  ri-bAAnd',  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Ih-  act 
of  flying  biick  iu  consequence  of  niotiuu  r>-sistcd; 
resilition.  Drydeti. 
RE'KKACE,    ri-brise,     v.     a.    To    brace    again. 

Cra.j. 
REBU'FF,  ri-bftf,  s.  [rebuftude,  Fr.  rebuftb,  Ital.] 
Repercussion;     quick     and     sudden     resistance. 
Miltntt. 
To  REBU'FF,  ri-bSr,  y.  a.  [from  the  noun.]     To 

lieat  hack;  toopimsi-  with  sudden  violence. 
To  REBU'IT.D,  r«-bild',   v.  a.    [re  and  biuld.]     To 

i"e-edifv;  to  restore  from  di-niolition;  to  repai'-. 
REBl"kABLE,    r4-bA'kJ-bl.    a.      [fi-om    ivbuke.] 

Worthy  of  ripivhension.  fHiakupeare. 
To  REBU'KE,  rMidke',  v.  a.    [reboucher,  Fr.]     To 
chide;   to  reprelx  nd;  to  repivis   by   objurgation. 
Heb.  xii.  IS. 
REBU'KE,  r4-biike',  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Hepre- 
be&tion;  chiding  expression;  objurgatioQ.  fope.~2. 
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111   low   langiuige  it   signities  any  kind   of  check 
l.'E.itrfiD^t. 
REliU'KEll,  ri-biVkfir,  «.  [from  rebuke.]   A  chider; 

n  repitbi  nd.-r.  Ho.tia  v, 
RE'liUS,  ri'bfls,  s.  [rebus,  Ijit.]  A  word  represented 

bv  a  pl.tui'f.  J'i'tic/iani. 
To  KEBU'i,  r4-bfti',  v.  n.  [rebuter,  Fr.]   i  o  retire 

back.  Sliiiiirr. 
To  UE'BUl-.  ri%ftt,  v.  a.  [I'ebuter,  f r.]  To  drive 

back. 
REBU' TTEH,  ri-bfit'tar,    s.    An  jinswev  to  a   re- 
joinder. 
To  RECA'LL,  r4-kAl',  v.  a.   [re  and  call.]    To  call 

back;  to  call  attain;  to  rexoke.  Hooker. 
RECA'LL,  ri-kal',  s.   [from  the  verb.]    Revocation; 

act  or  power  o(  calling  back.  Drylcii. 
To  KECA'NT,  ri-kint',  v.  a.   [recauio,  Latin.]    To 
retract;  to  reciill;  to  contradict  what  one  has  once 
said  or  done.  Swift. 
RECANTA'TION,   rlk-kin-ti'shfln,   s.    [trom    re- 
cant]    Retraction;  declaration  c  utradictory  to  a 
former  il.  ehuaiion.  Sullrvgfj;e.t. 
RECA'NTKR,  ri-k^n'tftr,   ».    [from   recant.]    One 

who  recants.  S/ink:pcarc. 
To    RE'CAIUTITLAI  E,    rikJ-plt'tshfi-liie,    v.  a. 
[recapituler,  Fr.]     To  repeat  again  distinctly;  to 
ditiiii  again.  More. 
RECAPl'TULA-nOX,     ri-ka-plt-tshi'i-la'shfln,     s- 
[from     recapitulate.]     Detail     rcp.attxl;    distinct 
rciK'dlion  of  (lie  jirincipal  points.  Si'Ui/i. 
RECAPi'TULAJOUY,    ri-ki-pll'tshu-li-tftr-i,     a. 

[from  lecapilolate.]  Repeating  again. 
To  RECA'RKY,  ri-k^i-'ri,  v.  a.  [re  and  carry.]     To 

carry  back.   Walton. 
Tu    RKCE'DE,   r4-s^4d',  v.  n.  [recedo,  Latin.]—!. 
To  fall   back;   to  retreat.  Bentlrij—2.  'I'o  desist^ 
Clnrendoii. 
RECF.I'PI",  rJ-sAte',  s.  [receptum,  Lat.]— 1.  The  act 
of  rrceivlng.  li'isnnan.—2. 1'lie  place  of  ivceiving. 
Nattheni'. — H.  A    note    given,  bj    wliich    money    is 
ftcknowU  ilijetl    to   have  betn   received.— 4.  Hi  cep- 
tioi.;  admission.  Hooker. — S.  Reception;    welcome. 
Sidney.—'-.  Prescription  of  ingivdiints  for  any  com. 
position.  Si!nkspcnre. 
RECEI'VABLE,  rA-sA'v4-bl,   a.   [from  receive.]  Ca- 

p  ble  ol'  lieing  received. 
To  RECEI'VE,  ri-sAvc',  v.  a.  [recevoir,  Fr.  recipio. 
Lit.]— 1.  To  take  or  obtain  any  thing  as  due-  Slinks. 
— 2.  To  take  or  obtain  from  another.  Donitl.—3.  To 
take  any  thing  communicated.  Lock<'.~4.  To  em- 
brace intellectually.  Locke.— S.  To  allow.  Huolter.— 
6.  To  admit.  Pinlms.  U'litts. — 7.  To  take  in  as  a 
vessel.— S.  To  take  into  u  place,  slate  or  vcsseU 
9.  To  conceive  in  the  mind;  lo  take  intellec- 
tually. Slutks.—\0.  To  entertain  as  a  gueW. 
Milton. 
RECEI'VEONESS.  r4si'vJd-nSs.s.  [from  received.] 

General  allowance.  Boyle. 
RECEI'VER,  ri-si'vfir,s.  [recevenr,  Fr.]— 1.  One  to 
whom  any  thing  is  communicated  by  anc.tlier- 
Donne.—".  One  to  whom  any  tiling  is  given  or 
(uiid.  Shrntt.—Z.  One  who  partakes  of  the  hltxcd 
sgtt'amenis.  Tnylor.—4.  One  who  ooperates  with 
a  robbt'r,  by  taking  the  gooils  which  he  steals. 
S/iemer.—S.  Hie  vessel  into  which  spirits  are  emit- 
ti  d  from  the  still.  Bltirknioie.—6.  'Ilie  vessel  of  the 
air  pump,  nut  of  which  the  air  is  drawn, and  which 
therefore  rrcr  ivcs  any  body  on  which  e\\y  riments 
are  tried.  Beu'lcit. 
7"o  ItF.CE'I.EBHATE.ri-vll'i-briie,  v.  a.    [re  and 

celebrate.]    T<i  celebmte  anew.  Bm  Joiison. 
RE'CENCY,   ri',?n-si.  s.    [rtceos,  Lat.]     Newness; 

new  statt.  H'isetntm. 
RECE'NSION,  ri-siu'shfln,  s.  [recensio,  Lat.]  Enu- 
meration; re»  ievv.  Evelyn. 
RE'CENT,   rA'sJnt.    a.    [recens,    Latin.]—!.    New; 
not  of  long  existence.     H'ooiheard. — 2.  Late;  not 
antique.  Bmon.—'S,  Fi-esh;  not  long  dismisiid  fi-oiu. 
Polie. 
RE'CENTLY,r4'sJnt-lA,  atl.   [from  recent.]  Newly; 

freslilv-   Arhuthnot. 
Ht'CEN  TNESS,  r^'slnt-niss,  s.  [from  recent.]  New- 
ness; freshness.  Hale. 
RECE'PTACLE,  ris-sip'ti-kl,  or  r*-8*p't4-kl,    s. 
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[receptafiulum,  Lat.]  A  vessel  oi-  place  into  which 
anythiii!^  is  receivt-d.  Speiiscr. 
HECKPTIBl'Ll-  V,  re-sJp-ti-bll'J-tJ,  s.   [receptiis, 
Lat.]     P'ssl)ilit>   or\!feivin;i;.  Glnnvi'l':. 

RECE'?TAKY,  ijs'sSiKl-i-i,  s.  [reeeptiis,  Latin.] 
Thiiiff  received.  Brown. 

RECE'PTION,  iJ-sSj/shfin,  s.  [receptus,  Lat.]— 1. 
The  act  of  rf  ceiving:.  Brown.— 2-  The  state  of  being 
received.— 3.  Admission  of  any  thing;  conimuiii- 
cateil.  Lncke.—4.  R-adniission.  Mtlton.—S.  The  act 
of  contaiiim:;.  Addison.—^.  Treatment  at  first 
coming;;  w<KOine;  entertainment.  Hammviid.—l. 
0|)i' inn  (generally  admitted.  Locte.— 8.  Recovery. 
Bacon. 

RECfi'PTIVE,  ri  sjp'tiv.  a,  [receptus,  Lat.]  Having 
the  fiu;ilUy  of  admitting  what  i-.  communicated. 
GlanvW: 

RE'CEF  rOiiY,  rJs'sJp-tfir-J,  a.  [reccptns,  Latin.] 
Gener-jllv  or  popularly  adraitTe<l.  Brown. 

RECE'.SS,  Vi-sSs'.  s.  [recessus,  Lat.]— 1.  H'tiremeiit; 
retreat,  wiltidi awing;  s< cession.  Pnoy.—2  Depar- 
ture. GlnnvWe.—?,.  Place  of  retirement;  piiice  of 
secrecs;  private  abode.  Milton-— 4.  Oepartm-e  iulo 
privacv.  MUton.—S.  Remission  or  siispinsion  of  any 
proeciiiat.  Bncon.—6.  Beiiic  hI  (o  'istance.  Bro-um. 
—7.  P.ivaiy;  secrecy  of  abod ■.  Dri/tkn.—S.  Secret 
part.  Hammond. 

RECE'SSION,  r4-sJsh'ftn,  s.  frecessio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  retreating. 

RECE'SSOfl,ri-sls'sAr,  s.  [a  term  in  painting.]  The 
counterlbiting recess.    Bin  Jonaoii's  Discoveries. 

To  UECHA'NGE,  r4-tshinje',  v.  a.  [rechaiiger,  Fr.] 
To  change  again.  Dryden. 

To  RECHA'RGE,  r4-tshiije',  v.  a.  [recharger,  Fr.] 
—1.  To  accuse  in  return.  Hooker'— 2.  I'o  attack 
anew.  Dryden, 

RECHEA"!",  r4-tsh4te',  s.  Among  hunters,  a  lesson 
which  the  liuntsman  winds  on  the  horn,  when  the 
bounds  have  'ost  their  i^ame.  Shnkspearc. 

REClDIV'A'riON,  rcsid-i-vi'shfin,  s.  [recidivus, 
L'tt.j     B-itVsliiliiig-;  t>illuig  again.  HaimnoJid. 

RECl!)rvOUS,r4-sJ-dJ'vfis,a.  [recidivus, Lat.]  Sub- 
jeei  10  f  .11  sgain. 

RE'CIPE,  xlt'diik,  s.  [recipe,  Lat.]  A  medical 
prescription.  Siirklingi' 

BECl'PIENT,  r^-sipfp^Sut,  s.  [recipiens,  Lat.]— 1. 
The  receiver;  that  to  which  ".ny  thing  is  communi- 
cated. GI(invil/e.—2.  The  vessel  into  which  spirits 
are  driv  n  by  the  still.  Decay  'f  Piety. 

RECI'PUOCAL,  rJ-sip'pro-kJl,  a.  [reciptocus,  Lat.] 
—1.  Acting  in  vicissitude;  alternate.  Milt.— 2.  Mu- 
tual; done  by  each  to  each.  V Estrange.— 3.  Mu- 
tually interchangeable.  IValts—A.  Recipr.ical 
proportion  is,  when,  in  four  numbers,  the  fourth 
number  is  so  much  lesser  than  the  stcond,  as  ilie 
third  is  greater  than  the  first,  and  vice  versa.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

JlECrPROCALLY,  rj-slp'pro-kil-fe,  ad.  [from  reci- 
procal.]    Mutually;  interchangeably.  Newt. 

RECI'PROCALNESS.  ri-slp'prA-kil-nes.  s.  [from 
reciprocal.]  Mutual  return;  alteriiateness.  Decay 
of  Piety,  J     , 

To  RECl'PROCA TE,  rJ-slp'pro-kite,  v.  n.  [«ei- 
prociis,  L;  t.]  To  act  interchangeably;  to  alternate. 

Snvct-  1      ,        «  r       ■ 

RECIPROCA'  ITON.ri-sip-pro-ki'shftn,  s,  [recipro- 

catio.  from  reciprocus,  Lat.]     Alternation;   action 

interelianged.  Brown. 
REfJlPHO'ClTY,    rls-4-prOs'4-te,     s.      Reciprocal 

ob,i";ition.  Bin  kxtone. 
RE.  !'.->lON,  ri-shh'fin.s.  [recisus,  Lat.]  The  act  of 

cutting  off". 
RECl'TAL,  ri-sl'tJl, s.  [from  tecile.]— 1.  Repetition; 

rehearsal.  Addison.— 2.  Enumeration.  Prior. 
RECtTA'l'ION,   rSs-s4-ti'shflii,    s.     [from  recite.] 

Repetition;  rehearsal.  Hammond. 
RECITA  IT'VK,  rSs-s4-ta-i44v'.  7 
RECIIATl'VO,  r8s-s4.ti-t44v'6,    $  * 

[from  rocitr.]    A  kin  .  of  tuneful  pronunciation, 

more  musical  than  common  speech,  and  less  than 

gong;  chaunt.  Dryden. 
To   RECl'TE,  r*-4te',   v.  a.   [recito,  Latin.]    To 

rehearse;  to  repeat;  to  enumerate;  to  tell  over. 

Addii9n» 
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RECITE,  rJslte',  s.    Recitnl.  Temple. 

To    RECK,   rJk,  v.  n.   [jicca  ,  Saxon.]    To  carr/ 

to    heed;   to    mind;    to  rate  at   much.    Spenicr. 

Milton, 
To  RECK,  rSk.  v.  a.  To  heed;  to  care  for.  Shaks. 
RE'CKLESS,  rfk'les,  a.  [pcccelear,  Sax.]  Careless; 

hceilless;  mindless.  S/iaks.  Cowley. 
RE'CKLESSNESs,  rSk'lJs-iiJs,  s.  [from i-eck.]  Care* 

lesiiess;  negligence.  Sidney. 
To  RE'CKON,   rSk'Un,  v.  a.  [peccan.  Sax.]— 1.  To 

number;  to  count.    Crnstmw. — 2.    To  esteem;  to 

account.     Hooker.— 3.  To  assign  in   an  account. 

Romans. 
To  RE'CKON,  lik'kn,  v.  n.— 1.  To  compute;  to  ctl- 

culate.  .(^rfrf/jon.— 2.  To  state  an  account.   Shaks. — 

3.  To  charge  to  account.  Ben  Jonson. — 4.  To  pay  a 

))enalty.     Sanderson. — S.  To  call  to   pui;ishn>ent. 

Tillotson,—6.  To  lay  stress  or  dependence    upon. 

Teinplt!. 
RE'CKONER,  rJk'Un-flr,  s.  [from  reckon.]  One  who 

computts;  one  who  calculates  cost.  Camil. 
RE'CKONING,  rJk'kn-ing,    s.    [from  reckon.]— !• 

Computation;  calculation.— 2.  Account   of    time. 

Sandys.— 3.  Accixiiits    of   debtor     and     creditor. 

Daniel,— A.  Mon-y  charged  by  an  host.  Shaks,— S. 

Account   taken.    2  Kings.— 6.   Esteem;   account; 

estimation.  Hooker. 
To  RECLA'IM,  r4-klime',  v.  a.    [rtclamo.  Lat.]— 1. 

To  reform;  lo  correct.    Browne. — 2.  [Reclaimer, 

Fr.]     I'o  reduce  to  the  state  desired.    Baron.— '3. 

To   recall;  to  cry   out  against.    Dryden,— A,   To 

tame.  Dri/den, 
RECLAl'MLESS,  r4-kl4rae'lls,  a.    Not  to  be  re- 

claimed.    Lee. 
ToRECLI'NE,  r4-kllne',  v.  a.  [reclino,  Lat.]    T<y 

lean  back;  to  lean  sidewise.  Addison, 
To  RECLI'NE,  rikllne',  v.  n.    To  rest;  to  repose; 

to  lean. 
RECLI'NE,  rJ-kllne',  a.  [recllnis, Lat.]  Inaleaniitg 

j)osture.  Milton. 
To  RECLO'SE,  li-klize',  v.  a.   [re  and  close.]    To 

close  :>gain.  Pope, 
To  RECLU'DE,ri-klide',  t.  a.  [recludo,  l4»t.]    To 

open.  Harvey. 
RECLU'SE,  rl-klise',  a.  [reclus,  Fr.  reclusus,  Lat.] 

Shut  up;  retired.  Decay  of  Piety. 
RECOAGULA'TION,ri-ki-Sg-gA-li'shdn,s.  Second 

coagulation.  Boyle. 
RECO'GNlbANCE,    ii-k6g'ni-z4nse,    s.   [recognl. 

sanee,    Fr.]— 1.   Acknowledgment    of  pi^rson    or 

thing.— 2.  Badge.   Hooker.  Shaks,— 3.  A    bond   of 

record  testifjing  the  reeognisor  to  owe  unto  the 

recogiiisee  a  certain  sum  of  money  acknowledged 

in  some  court  of  record.  Cowel. 
To  RECOGNl'SE,  rJk'kdg-nIze,  v.  a.   [recognosco, 

Lat.]— 1.  To  acknowledge;  to  recover  and   avow 

knowledge  of  any  person  or  thing.  Dryden,— 2. 

To  review;  to  re-examine.  South, 
RECOGNISEE',  r4-k3g-nJ-7.W',  8.    He  in   whose 

favour  the  bond  is  drawn. 
RKCO'GNISOR,r4-k6g-n4-zSi',s.  He  who  gives  the 

recognisance. 
RECOGNI'TION,  rJk-kftg-nlsh'ftn,  s.   [recognitio, 

Lajt.]- 1.  Review;  renovation  of  knowledge.  .Hooftfr. 

—2.  Know  ledge  coufe«sed.  Grew.— 3,  Acknowledg- 
ment. Baron, 
To  RECO'IL,  ri-kiil'.  v.  n.  [reculer,  French.]-!, 

To  rush  back  in  consequence  of  ivsistance.  Milton. 

—2.  To  tall  back.    Spenser,— 3.  To  fail;  to  shrink. 

Shaksheare. 
To  RECOl'I.,  rt-k61l',  v.  a.  [from  the  verb  neuter.] 

To  make  to  return.    Spenser, 
To  RECO'IN,  r4-kiln',  v.  a.  [re  and  coin.]    To  com 

over  again.  Addison. 
RECOI'NAGE,r4-k41n'idje,s.  [re  and  coinage.]  The 

act  of  coining  anew.  Bacon. 
To  HECOLLE'C  r,  r8k-k6l-lJkt',  v.  a.  [^ecollecttl^ 

Lat.]— 1.  To  recover  to  memory.     IVatts^^Zfto 

recover  reason  or  resolution.  Dryden.— 3.  To  gather 

what  is  scattered;  to  gather  «g»in,  ^y^-„ 
RECOLLE'CTION,  rJk-k6l-lJk'shAn.   s.   [from  MS 

collect.]  Recovery  of  notion;  revival  in  the  memory. 

To  RECO'MFORT,  ri-kdin'fArt,  ▼.  a.  (re  wdCTjO- 
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if.n.'l— 1.  To  KHiifiii't  (ir  cdi.sole  again.   iV./wj/.— i. 
I '1   Ml"  1  rw  «nx'ii;',lli      liriiou. 
'i'o  Kt  l(»\1MK'jNCL;,  ii-k<ini-iii4ii><.',  v.  ii.    [leciiiii- 

iiit-'FC'i  1',  Ki'.]   To  l)(.;;iii  ;ii».-«  . 
To  U;-;<<).M.\Ji;'NU,    .ci.i^m.inJni!'.    v.  h.     [ivi-un- 
iiK-liil  r,  Ki-.]  — I.Twiuaisir  iomm:!ii.-l'.— 2.  'I'uihuke 
iifcrpiulite.    iJiriiicU.—i.  lutuii.iiiii  with  jiiutci'S. 
A<-/..  ■ 

Ui'.ajMMK'NUAlU.K.  ii;;-K<)iu.ii.Ji.(l'A-l.i,  a.     [if- 
i:oiiiim-)i  l;'li!>-,  I'V.J    Worilij  iil  iccuiiiiucimiitioiior 
■i.f-c.    Uhiivi'.c, 
.    .^O.Nf.MKNL'A'riON,    lik-koi.i-mJii-iiH'slifiii,    i. 
I  ■  ^coiMiuiiKlatniii,  l''r.J— i.    1  dc  aci  ol  ivcoiiiiiu-u.l- 
iii',' — i-    liiat  wlui-l)   Sicilies  to  out-  n  Uiii-J  vcix-p- 
tiuii  liiiiii  aiioliitr.   Dnjdeu. 
H  1;:C0-.;mKM)A"10HY,  1  f  k-k6iii-si.lii'.la-(fll-4.  a. 
(.'tiiiiii  irtnmuieml.]    I'iiut  wliitli  coinaieiids  to  an- 
mi.r,-.   .S:vjr. 
JlttaMMK'NnER,  ;Jk-kom-mSiiil'rtr,  s.  [fioiii  re- 

■.■dui'iiI'ik!,]    Oiit  hIiu  I'.i'uiiiiiii-'ii.'.s.      lUtriiU' 
y?0  UKCO.MMl'l".  ii  ko.;i-iiii;',  I.  a.  [IV  ami  commit.] 

To  i'oiiiiiiii  aii.w.    Cltii-rnilon- 
Tu  HJifOMPA'C'l',  ie-k6iii-|»iikt',  v.  a.  [le  and  Con.- 

|>avUl  Td  iuiii  a;iew.  I'juiiuc. 
Tu  KIC'COMHK'JX&K,  iJk'k6i.>.i)Jiise,  v.  a-  [reconi- 
})eii<ii',  Ti-.J— 1.  lo  leiiaj;  lu  ifqiiitf.  2  C/iroii.— 
2.  '1(1  frivf  ill  rcquitaU  Jioniuiis, — 3.  1  o  coni|MU- 
sale;  lo  maku  op  liy  soiiictliiu)^  e(|iiivaleiit.  Kiiutlo: 
— 4.  I'o  r  •(leem;  to  (i;i\  lor.  Xumlicrs. 
KE'COMl'ENSE,  r^k'k^Mi-j.JiiSL-,  s.     [i-ecomi)tuse, 

Fr.]   Eqiiivaltui  I'omjuii'C'iioii     Clnniiiluii. 
UECOiMl>I'I.EMKN  r,  i4-koo,.,>i    'ni^m.  s.   'it-  autl 

coi!i|iilciiiftit.]    Ni'w  c'oiii|iili'iiii-;u.  Md'uii. 
To  UECOMPO'bK,  ri-koii\-iio/.c',  v.  ;•.  [ivcomposfv, 
Kr.]— J.   lo  stille  or  quiet  mitw.    Taijlui-.—i.  To 
J'oroi  or  a  Ijiist  »iif\v.    B">i/r- 
JlECOMPOSrriON,  li-  ,3iu-iit>-zisli'iu,  s.   Compo- 

tilioii  lein-wed. 
To  KE'CONCii.E.  iJk'koii-silf.  v.  a,     [ivconijilii-i-, 
Fivnth."'— 1. To  make  to  lilie  asjaiii.  S/iak.i.—2.  To 
make  to  l:e  liki-il  ai^riii.     ClKrt-niluii.—?^.    lo  iiuike 
any  tliinar  eoiisisttiit.  Luckt.—i.  To  ivsloie  lo  la- 
voor.   Ezckiifl. 
UECON'Cl'LEABLE,  i?k-kon-si'k^-bl,  a.     [ivcoiKi- 
Kahle.  Kriiitli.]— 1.  CaiiaUle  ot  rt-ueued  kiiidiii-ss. 
— 2.  Consistent;   iiossihle  to   be    made    tonsisieat. 
Hfiniiiiontl- 
RECONCl'LEABI.ENESS,   r^k-kon-sl'ii-bl-n&s,   s. 
flVoui  ivcoiii-'il' abU  .1— 1.    Coiuistenie;    )io»s)ljility 
lo  be  l^ cojiciled.     Hdniinoml.—'i.  Disposition  to  ic- 
iiew  iovc. 
IIJCCOXCI'LEMEXI",  iJk'-kSn-silo-niSnt.  s.    L'iom 
ivconiilc.') — 1.  Htx-onnliarion;  iviewai  ot  kindness;  | 
favour  rc'stoi-ed.     Milu.n.—'i.   Fik-iidsiiip  renewed.  -^ 

KRCONCI'LKU.  r2k'k3iisl-lflr,  s.  [tioni  reconcile] 
— i.   One  \vIio  renews  l'rieii(lslii)i  b.  iwetn  otbirs.— 

2.  One  wlio  <liseovers  tlic  con-iistenc*  beiwefii  jiro- 
]i(isiiions.   Noiiif, 

HECt)NCILlA'lIOV,  r?k-kdn->ll-;-iMiun.  s.  fre- 
conciliatio,  Latin]—!.  Uemwal  of  <rieuilibi|i. — 2. 
Agrennenl  of  tiling*  seemingly  opposite.  A«iw*.— 

3.  .\tonenient;  evpiatioii.    Helimv.s, 
To  KECONDE'NSK.   r^l./5o-d2ii»e',   v.  a.     [re  aud 

condense.]  Toeondensr  anew.  , 

RECO'NDriE,  r*k'dii-dlie,  «.    [recondito<,  Latin.; 

Setfft;  iiroloond;  at>strose.    Fi'lluii. 
To  UKC»)NDl"CT,  rikdiinlAkt',  V.  a.    [ivcoiiduit, 

Fr.1   To  ctnidneta^ain. 
To    RECON.lOl'  ..  ri-kdn-.jiln',  v.  a.     [fe  and  con- 
join.] To  join  anew.   Roi/f. 
Til  KECONNOl"IUE.r^kAn-nAl'lfii,v.  a.  [Fr.]  To 

take  a  review  of.    Coitk'.y  V-'ifges. 
To  HECO'NqUF.U,  li-kdng'kir,  v.  a.    [reconqiieiir, 

Fr,1   To  coii(|ii'  r  ai'snn-    Oni'irs. 
To  BliCO'NSECKA  IE,  iik5.i\i-krAie,  v.  a.    [re 

and  cons'frate.]    To  eon«eei-»te  anew.    Atjli^fe. 
Tu  KErON-Sl'UKK.  r6-kd'i-»W4r.  v.  a.   To  turn  in 

one's  own  niind.onn-  and  o\<r.  C/iestcrflcld. 
Tu  UECONVE'NE  ri-kdn-v^ne'.  v.  a.   [re  and  con- 

veni-.]    To  assemble  anew.    Clai-eniion, 
liECONVE'RSION.  ri-k3ii-v4i'»bftu,  4.     A    lecond 

conversion.     If^eever. 
To  KF.CONVE'Y.  i4-k6n-vi',  v.  a.  [re  and  convey.] 

To  cftuvt'y  OK»ifi'  DtnUam. 
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I  7\/  lU'.CO'Un.ii-koixi'.  V.  H.  [recmdor,  Lat.]-1.  To 
I       iiKisn-r  any  tbinx.  so  Hint  its  memory  tijay  not  b«- 
lest.  S/iii/m.—U.    lo  celibraie;  to  taust  to  be  vt- 
I       iiK  nilieivd  soli-.iiiilv.   t'liiijh.v. 
I  a:.'COiU).  rik'jid,  orri-k6rd',  s.  [reeoitl.  Fr.]   Ue- 
'       yisti  r;  aiitlieniu'k  iiii-.iiori.il.    i>:iuk^peare. 
I   lU-.i  o:il)A';iO.\,  rtk-orili'shiln,   s.    ^ix cordatiu, 
j        l,!ii.|    rieiinMuhrai  t.-.   filiakipfii n: 
j   lll.t  O'Klil'.K,  ri  kciitl'ih-,  ».— 1.  One  whose  busiluss 
i      •.  Ill  i-.;;islir  any  events.    />(///«<;.— 2.  Tbe  kteperoi" 
ilii-  rulls  in   a  city.    Swijl.~3.  A  kind  oi'  llote;  a 
'       wii.d  inslnimeni.  Siiltiei/. 

j  ru  I'.Ki  OLi'CH,,e-k6(iiji;',  v.ii.  [re  and  couch.]  To 
1       ire  difwn  aKani.    H'ufrvti, 

I  To  KECO'VKlt,  r^.-.&v'fir,  v.  a.     [recouvivr,  Fr.]— 

1.  'Jo  resii.rt  liOMi  sickness  or  dismtle-r.    Sitiintj  — 

I      2. 'lo  lepao-.  A''ii,'f/«.— 3. 'J'oregain.  A.'no(/e*.— 4  To 

I       release.    2  Tiiii.~3.  'lo  attain;  to  rcacb;  lo  come 

up  to.    Sluik:/Jcaie. 

Tu  KECO'V'EK,  li-  .ilv  fir,  v,  ii.  To  grow  well  Irom 

H  (li'.ei.seur  calaiiriii     Milton- 
UECO'V  Ell.MJLi:,  rl-Kl^v'd.-a-br,  a.     frccoiivrable, 
Fr.] — 1.  I'ossible  to  In-  llstond  from  sickness.— 2. 
Possible  lo  lie  l^^;aii.^^d.   Clamiilun. 
RECO'VEKV,  li  .  fiv'fti-A,  s.  [froiu  recover.— 1.  He- 
sioialion  from  sickness.     Tfii,!oi\~2.  Fowtroract 
of  re!,-ainiii»-.   S/itikii—3.  Tlie  act  oi  cutting;  off  an 
entail.    Shrkx^tirm,:- 
Tu  UECOU'N'l',  le-;  (innt',  v.  a.  [recoiner,  Fr.]  To 

relate  in  ill-tail    lo  ti  11  distiiictb-    S/iak^/JtOie. 
I'.KCOL'N  r.ME.Vl',    likAuiu'to?!.!,   s.      [trolu  rc- 

cmnii.l    Uelahiin;  reeiial.     SUftksJii:me. 
HKCOUUKl).  ^■h-LC,^n'.',  lor  Rcrovefoi  or  Reeiired. 
liECOV'USE,  ii-„i,st',  s.     [recursns.  Lat.)— l.  Fre- 
queiit  passaKC.     S/ink.t.~2-    U.  turn;   iu.-w  attack. 
liroivii.—J.  Application  as  for  I.elp  or  protection. 
lVuttu<).—4.  Acecbs.    Sh'iU\piarc. 
UEClll'VANT.    rjk-kri'ani,  a.      [neriant,  Fr.]-*l. 
Cowaiulv;  meaiisj.infKl:  siilxlned;  cryintr  out  for 
mi-ri-\-.    S/ictuti:~2.  Apost;it.  ;  falsir.  'Milton 
Tu  Ui-ytUKA'lK.  ijk'kre  4le,  v.  a-    [reereo,  Lai  ]— 
I.   Fo  refresh  alter  tcjii;  to  aiiiuse  or  divert  in  wea- 
riness.    Tinjlui:    l)niiif,f~2.  To  delif;!it;   to  j^ra- 
lify.    Mure— 3.  'I'oreliie;  to  revive.  Hui-veij.—i. 
To  creait   mew.    Peai^sait- 
REl'UEA'TlON.rlk-krMI'shfin,  8.  [front  recreate.] 
— 1.  It.  (iefafl<*r  toil  or  pai^tf^  amusenient  in  sonow 
or  tlistr-  ss.   Siilnry,—i.  Uerresliment;  amusemcui: 
di..er<i(.t..   Huliler. 
UK'CUICA  riVE.  rgk'kr4-i(1v,  a.     Lfi'Om  recreate.] 
K  fiisliiiitr;  Kivii'U  riliel  after  labour  or  liain;nmui- 
iii'<;  'liv,  rtiii^;.    Tinflor. 
KK'C'KKA  I  IVENKSS.  .J*,'kii-4-'ii-i.Js,  s.    [from 

recri  alive  ]    The  oiiality  of  ticing  recre-.iive. 
llF.'CHl'-iMENT,   rak'l.ri.iiint,  s.      [reeren.ci.ltim, 
Latin,]    Dross;  spume;  supcrliuousor  useless  paitsi 
Uutjie  ^ 

llECHEME'NTAL.  iSk-kii-mS.  'til,  7 

HECHEMEXTl'llOU.-   rJk-.ii  •..Jn-tKl/d^i"'. 

(froii    rcereini  n'.]    Uio-.sv. 
Tu  ItKC'Ul'MINATE.  li-kilu.'i-i.iie,  v.  n.  [re  and 
crimiiior.  Lai.]  To  rciurn  one  accusation  wiiliait- 
olh  r,  Stiliitif,'jHtrt. 
2'<.^^ECU1'M1NATE,  li-krio/i-nite,  v.  a.     To  af- 

cus«-  in  ii'tnrn.    Siutli. 
RFtULMlNA"HO.\,  li-kilm-i-iiiMifln,  s.     [reci> 
miiiatiiin,  Fr.]     lleturn  oi'nne  neciisaiiun  wiib  an- 
other.    Ginvinniful  iif  Ihf  Tungi'i: 
UEt  KI.MINA'TOK.  lA-kiln.-i-ni'ii^r,  j.     [f«„n  re- 
criminate.]   He  iliat  returns  one  charge  witli  ai> 
other. 
UECHL'DR'SCENT.  rlk-ki  S&.!«>'»lnt,  a.    [lecxu. 

d.  sci  IK,  L  ii,J  Growii.u  painlul  or  violeiii  a^'uiii. 
Tu  UKfUU'ir,  ri-kti3'.  v.  ».    [re-cruier,  Fr1— l. 
To  repair  any  thint^  wasuil  by  new  supplies.  /Jr;/- 
itcii,  Acic/on.— 2.  To  supply  an  army   with   neiv 
men.    Clniruduu. 
To  HEt'UUl'l',  ii-kr63i',v.  n.  To  raise  new  soldiers. 

Ailituuii. 
HECKUl'T,  r^kiSot',  s.  [from  the  verb.]-l.  Sup- 
Jili  of  all)  thing  vvusted.  Clarettduii.—'z.  A  new 
soldier.  Hn/ilni. 
UEC  TA'NOLE,  lik'iJnu-ul,  s.  [rrctani;li,  Fr.  iv«- 
tunguliis,  Latin.]  A  rii^niv  which  lluj  uuc  un^lc  Cii; 
imirc  <>t°  iuiit;ly  degrees,   l.oikc. 
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Fite,  (if,  tin,  lit;— lut,  ttii»;>-i)ine,  iiiu-,— 


llECTA'NGULAn,  i4lv-tSng'gi-l4r,  a.  [rectus  ami 
aiigulus,  Latin.]  US(!,hi  angled;  having  angks  i.i 
nini-ty  detji'ecs.    IVulon- 

KliC  lA'NOULAHLV,  ieL-l3iig'gi-iai.le,  ail.  [tiom 
irciangiilar.]    Willi  ligh;  angles.    Broxvn. 

IIE'C'IIKIABLE,  iSk'iJ-fl-S-i.l.  a.  [from  rectiCj.] 
Capable  to  be  set  ii>;l.t.    Bro-^in. 

UECriFlCA'TIOK,  lik-li-ii-kVshftn,  s.  frtctifica- 
tiou,  Fieiich.]— 1.  Tlie  act  ol"  setting  i-iglit  what  is 
vrong.  F(irOM.~2.  lii  chyniistry,  rectijicution  is 
drawing  any  thing  over  again  b\  ilistillution,  to 
make  it  yet  higher  ov  finCr.    <>uinnj. 

To  RE'C  1  lF\,rSk'ti-il,  v.  a.     [lettifier,  Fivncli.]— 

1.  To  make  rig^t;  to  rt Ibrni;  to  ndtess.   livokcr.— 

2.  'I'o  exalt  and  impiove  by  rejieated  distiilatioii. 
Crew. 

UEC  I  ILI'NEAR,  r§k-t4-;li>'i  fir.    7 
RECJ  ILi'NEOUS,  iSk-l4-liii'i-ds,  i "• 

[rectus  and  liuea,  Latin.]  Consisting  oi  liglit  lines. 

Kcwton, 
UE'CTM'UOE,  v?k't4-lfide,   s.     [recrii;ide,  Fr.]— 1. 

Straiglitness;   not  curvity.— 2,  liiglitness;  iipiight- 

nep>;  freedom  from  moral  curvity  or  obliquity.    A'. 

Cnarlrs. 
UE'CTOU,  riktfir,  s.  [rccttm-,  Fr.]-1.  Ruler;  lord; 

governour.  Ayiiffe-—2,  I'arsouof  an  nnimpi-ofiial. 

ed  parish. 
UECIO'RXAL,  r8k-t6'r^-4l,  a.    Belonging  to  the 

rector  of  a  jiarisii.   Blackstcnc. 
UE'CTORSHIP,  r^k'tir-shlp,  s.  [u  clnrat,  Fr.  from 

rector.]    The  rank  or  uftice  of  rector.    Snriks, 
HE'CTORY,  lik'tfti^J,  s.     [from  reel  or.]     \  reiioi-y 

or  parsonage  is .-»  spiritual  living,  composed  of  land, 

tithe,  and  other  oblations  of  the  peoide,  sejiarale 

or  dedicated  to  God  in  any  congregation  for  the 

service  of  his  church  there,  and  for  the  iiiainte- 

uanee  of  the  ministers  thereof.    Spdinaii. 
HE'C  TRESS,  rik'trls,  s.  [rectrix,  Lat.]  Governess. 

B.  Jonson's  Stjanusp 
UECUBA'riON,rlk-ki-bi'shan,s.  [recubo,  Latin.] 

'I'he  act  of  lying  or  leaning  hackward.    Brnnn. 
RECU'LE.fov  RECOIL,  r4-kule'.  [reculer,  French.] 
RECU'MUiiNCY,  ri-kAm'bSu-s4,   s.    [from  recum- 
bent.]—!, i'he  posture  of  hing  or  leaning.  Broun. 

—2.  Rest;  lejiose.   Locke. 
n.ECU'MBENT,  rJ-kfim'bilnt,  a.  [vecumbcns,  Lat.] 

Lying;  leaninp.    ArbHthuut, 
RECUPERATION,  rWti-pJr-a'shfin.s.  [Lat.  recu- 

pero.]  The  recovery  of  a  tiling  that  was  lo-t. 
UECU'PERATORV,  i J-ki'i)^i-ii&'-*.  a-    iiclong- 

ing  to  recoverv.    Scof. 
RECU'PERAliVE,  r4-kiVpSr4-tlv,  a.    Tending  to 

recoverv.    Grattaii's  answer  to  Lord  Clair. 
To  Rb.CC"R,  rc-kdr',  v.  ii,    [recurro,  Latin.]—!.  To 

come  back  to  the  tliought;  tu  r^rvive  in  the  lui.id. 

Calami/.— 2.  [Recourii-,  Fr.]   To  have  rtcourse  to; 

to  lake  refuge  in.    LoJ<c, 
To  RECU'RE,  ri-kAi-f',  v.  a.    [re  and  cure.]   To  ix'- 

covir  from  sickness  or  laliour.    Spenser. 
RECU'RE,  ri-kire',  s.  Recovery;  remedy.   KnoUex. 
RECU'RRENCE,  ri-klVifense,  7 
HECU'RRENCY,  ri-kfir'rlii-s6,3'  '* 

[from  recurrent.]    Return.    Brown. 
RECURRENT, ri-kiir'rJnt, a.    [recurrent, French. 

recurrms,  Latin.]     Returning  Irom  lime  to  time. 

Hnrvey. 
HECU'RSION,  rJ.kfir'sh&n,  s.  [recursus,  Lat.]   Re- 
turn.   Boyle. 
HECUUVA'TION,  ri-kftr-vk'shAn,?^ 
UECU'RVn  Y,  r4-kftr'vt-ti,  3 

[rccurvo,  Latin.)   Flcxi.re  backv^ard.  Brown. 
RECU'RVOUS,  r4-kfti'vas,a.  [recurvus,  Lat.]  Rent 

haikwavd.    Der/iam. 
RECU'SANT,  re-ki'sint,  or  vJk'kif/.Snt, s.    [recu- 

saiis,  Lat.]   One  tiiat  rei'uses  any  terms  of  commu- 

iiiou  or  socii-tv .   Clurentlun, 
To  RECU'SE,  ri-k{i7.e',  V.  n.  [recuso,  Latin.]  To  re- 
fuse.   A  juridical  word.    JJifjby. 
i\El),  rid,  a.     [p,  t>,  Saxon,  rliud,  Welsh.]    Of  the 
cokMr  of  blood,  of  one  of  the  ]irimitive  colours. 
Neu'iih. 
IVIiU,  fid.  s.    [the  adjective,  by  ellii>sis,  (or]     He ; 

colour    J'o/k:         ,     ,      . 
To  REl)A'UGUE,r«d-ar'ica,  V.  a.  [vedarguo, Latin.] 

To  refute.  Hakewill. 
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RE'OBERRIED  shrub,  cassia,  i?d'Lai.rtJ-»hrUb,  ». 

A  plant. 
RE'DBREAS  T,  rJd'l)rSst.s.  A  small  bird, so  named 

lion,  (lie  coluuiul  its  breast.    Thomson. 
RE'LCOA'l ,  rJd'uite,  s.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a 

solilier.     ''ryi/cn. 
r«  RE'DDEN,  rid'dn,  >.a.    [from  red.]    To  make 

red.    Drydin 
30  RE'DDEN,  rSd'dn,  V.  n.  To  grow  red.    Puf/e. 
RE'DDISHNESS,  rfed'dlsh-nSs,  s.    [from  reddish.] 

1  endency  to  r.dness.    Bi'yle. 
RK'DDITION,  lid-dish'fin,  s.    [from  rtddo,  Latin.'^ 

Rcitiuitiun.    Howel. 
RF/UUI 1 IVE,  riaVi-llv,  a.   [redditivus,  Lat,]  Au- 

svvi  rin;/,  to  an  ilit.iTogative. 
RE'DliLE,  iC.'dl,  s.    Asort  of  minfral  of  the  metal 

kind  ofa  tolerably  dost  and  even  teMure;  so't  and 

unctuous  to  till    touch,  remarkably  luavy,  and  its 

colour  ol  a  line  iiurid,  though  not  very  deep  red. 

Hiu. 
REUF:,  ridr,  s.     [psEb,  Saxou.]     Counsel;  advice. 

Shiikspeure. 
To  REUE,  ridr,  v.  a.  [jixBaii,  Saxon.]    To  advise. 

To  REUEE-TM,  ri-il4Jm',  v.  a.  [redimo,  Lat.]— J.  To 
raiisome;  t  ■  relieve  fi-qm  any  thing  bj  pav  ing  it 
price.  liuth.—2  lo  rescue;  to  recover.  Hiu'k,. — 3. 
To  recompense;  lo  conipeiisale;  to  maki  amend* 
for.  Shaki:—4.  To  pay  an  atonement.  Siiaks. — o. 
To  save  the  world  from  the  curse  of  sin.    MUtoti. 

RKDl-.l.'MAULK,  riuiem'4-bl,  s.  [from  ruleem.^ 
Capable  of  rednuptioii. 

REDEE'MABLl'.NESS,  re-*leiu.'a.bl  ..i  s,  s.  [from 
redeemable.]  I'he  state  of  being  vedee.uable. 

REDEE'MER,  ri-diJm'ilr,  s.  [irora  rcdetm.]— 1. 
One  who  ransomes  or  redeems.  Spenser.— 2-  I'lie 
Saviour  of  thevvorid.    S/ia-   fieare. 

To  REDELX'VKR,re-a4-ri. '&!•,>. a.  [re and  deliver-^ 
To  deliver  back,    tiijlij/e.  * 

REUEL.'VERY.  r^-dj  I'lv'di-i,  s.  [from  redelivcr.3 
Tiie  act  of  delivf  ring  back. 

To  REDJiMA'ND,  li-dj-mand',  v.  a.  [redeinandcr, 
Fr.]   To  demand  back.   Addison. 

REDE'MPTlt>N.  li-dim'shin,  s.  [redemption,  Fr. 
redemptio,  Latin.]—!.  Ransomc;  release.  Mtliou. 
—2.  Purchase  ol  God's  favour  by  the  dtatli  of 
Christ.    Shakspecirc. 

REDE'MPTORY,  ri-dSm'lfir-e,  a.  [from  red-mptus, 
L:»t.]   Paid  for  ransonie.  Chapman, 

REDiiO'l'.rlvi'hot,  a.  [red  and  hot.]  Heated  to  red- 
ness. Buioii.   Neiiton. 

REUl'NIEGRATE,  i JnHu'l^-grile,  a.  [rediiite- 
gratus.  l.at.]  Re  stored,  lvneW'd;m;idc  new.  Barun. 
^lEDlKlEGilA'XION,  ii-<liii-i4-»>ri'sli&n,  s.  [trom 
n  ilintegrate]— 1.  Renovation;  restoration.  Decay 
i,f  l'ietj.~2.  A(<//Viffi';rrf!on,  ch>  mists  call  the  re- 
storing i<nj  mixed  body  or  matter,  whos.-  lorm  has 
been  ilestioytd,  to  its  lormer  naturi,  and  cunstitii- 
lion.   Bryle. 

To  RE'I>It.ROURSE,  ri'dis-bfirse,  v.  a.  [re  and  dis- 
bourse.]   'lo  ii  i.ay.    Spenser. 

RE'ULEAD,  rJd-lgd',  s.  [red  and  lead.]  Minium. 
Pearhrinu 

RE'DNESS.  rid'njs,  s.  [from  red.]  The  quality  of 
being  red.  Shakspenre. 

RE'DOLENCE.  ri.l'i-ljnse,  •)  , 

RE'DOLENCY,  rSii'i-lln-si,  5  '* 

f froii.  iidoleiu.l    Sweettiess  of  scent.   Boij/e. 

RE'LfOLKNT,  ij.i'6-llni,  a.  [redolcns.  Lat.]  Sweet 
of  sci.-iit.   Sandys. 

To  REUOU'BLl:,  v4di\b'bl,  v.  a.  [redoubler,  Fr.]— 
1.  lo  rt-ii.  at  olt  n.  S,'enser.—2.  '1  o  increase  by  ad- 
dition of  the  same  ([UiMitity  over  and  over.  Aiiilison. 

To  REDOU'BLE,  rinl&b'bl,  v.  n.  To  become  twice 
as  miich.    Addison. 

REUC;UT>r,  ri.diit',  s.  [redoute,  French,  lidotta, 
llai.]  The  outwork  of  a  fortitication;  a  fortix-ss. 
Bacon. 

REDOU'BIABLE,  r4  J6flt'a-bJ,  a.  [redoubiable., 
Fr.]    J'oriiiidahle;  terrible  to  foes.    Pojte.      , 

REDOU'U  TEU,  ii-<l6(!i('8d,  a.  [itdoublf,  French.] 
Pi.  •  d;  Mwdil;  formiilalde.    Spenser. 

To  REDOU'ND,ri-(l6diid',  v.  n.  [ndundo,  Lat.]— 1. 
Tu  be  sent  bai  k  b)  reaction.  Milton.— 2.  1  o  conduce 
ii»  ttie  couseijuaicc:  tin  toss  redounded  to  our  gmi  ■ 
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— ni,  mSve,  n6r,  not;— tibe.tdb,  bill;— ill;— pi(iml;—<Aiii.  I  His. 


ji'ltJiion.—3.  To  full  in  the  cons<<|iU'nce:  from  pros- 
fK'-tij  rc<loiiijJc-ii  rnnJif.'ctKC.    Ailihson. 
To  HKURIC'SS,  ri-rii4i'.v.)i.  [retli-tssoi-,  Kri  ncli.]— I. 
To  fct  .-iiflit;  to  aiiiend.  Milton.— 2.  'I'o  rclit-vf;  to 
veiirtKly;  to  ease    Siihiey. 
Rl'lDKli'SS,  ii-(liis',  s.     [iWim  the  vtrli]— 1.  R-for- 
nmiiun;  ain(.'nilint.-iit*     f{ooAer.~2.  K^Vn'C;  remtxl)- 
Rwnn.—Z.  One  who  fives  relief.    Uviiilev. 
RKDKK/SSIVK,  r4.<ligi's}v,a.  Sufcoi.riiif,';aflroMliiig 

i-eniedv.    'I'hiimsim. 
To   RKliSEA'R,  i-id-sin-',  v.  ii.    If  iron  be  too  hot, 
if  will  reitscnr,  that  is,  break  umlt-i  itie  hammer. 
Moxon. 
RE'DsllAXK,  rSvl'sldnU,  s.     [leU  autt  shsiiU.l     A 

hii-d. 
RKi)3 1'RKAK.  i?;i',ii4ke, s.  [ml  ami  sMvak.]— 1. 
An  apple:  cyiler  fniit.  Muriinter.—i.  Cyiler  press- 
ed (i-cini  tile  iv<ls!n-ak.  Smith. 
T->  RKDU'CE.  ri-UAsr'.v.  a.  treiitico,  I,:i!in.]— I.  To 
•  brin:^  hack.  X/ifiks.—2.  To  bring  tu  ilu'  iiivuier  stati'. 
Miliitn. — 3.  To  relorin  from  any  disoiiier.  dnrcn- 
ilon. — -1.  To  hrinfj  into  any  state  of  iliiniiiution. 
Boijlr. — 5.  To  degrade;  to  inijiair  in  di;ri>iiy.  7"?/- 
ivixoii. — T).  To  l)rin^  into  any  state  oi'  misi-ry  or 
meanness.  Ar'jui/niuf.—T.  To  sith.^ne  Miltoii. — 
S.  Tu  hriiipT  'nto  Any  state  more  within  veaeh  or 
power— Q.  'I'o  i-ecliiiin  to  iinler.  Milton.— 10.  To 
sdbiett  io  a  rule;  to  hnn:;  into  a  cl.-iss. 

RRDU'C  KME.V  r.  r^di"ne'ni|nt.  s.  The  act  of  bring- 
ing bac!:;  suixKiirig,  reforming,  or  dimitusluni!;. 
Bacon. 

REDU'CER,  re.d?i%ar,  s.  [from  reduce.]  One  that 
re<lnc'es.   Sirlnfi/. 

REDU'CIHLIC,  i'4-<liVsJ-bl.  n.  [from  reiluce.]  Possi- 
ble 10  be  i-educi  «l.  Soul  ft. 

RKDU'CTBl.ENHSS.  ri-di'si-bl-iijs,  s.  [from  redu- 
clhlr.]    Qnaliiy  of  Iwinc  redticilile.    Bvflr. 

nEDL"C  riON.  r^!(ik'5>.(in.  s.  [^;in<lion,  Fr.]— 1- 
The  act  of  r»  diicing.  Hak.—i.  In  aritlmntick,  rt- 
itvrtion  brings  two  or  nioiv  nnnibers  ot  dilterent 
dcn'in'nations  inti>  one  denomination. 

REDU'C  riVE,  ri  dfliv'tlv,  ;.,  [r.  ductit;  Fr.]  Having 
t)ie  power  of  red  Mcing.    Hnlc. 

REDU'C  riVKI.y.  rr-di\k'i|e.l*,  ad.  By  reduction; 
bv  consequence.    Hammnnd. 

REnL"N'D.\\CE.r*-'an'danse,  I 

RKDU'XU  ANT\\  ri-dftnMin-sJ,  >  ^' 
[retlnr'dantia,  Lat.]    .Supoi-tinity;  siiperabinubnce. 
Bn-  m. 

REDl)'NDANT,r*-<l&iiVant.  a.  [ivdnndans. Latin.] 
— ».  Supernbumlniit;  eiuberani;  snjierlliioiis.  Ay- 
biHhniit  —2.  l.'si.ig  more  words  or  imnijes  iiiun  are 
useful,    ll'nfti. 

HEDU'SDAN  IXY.  r4Hlfin'd4nt-l4,  ad.  [from  re- 
dnndant.]    S'lperdnouslv;  slil'eniliiinilantly. 

To  REDCPLICAlli.  ri.ilA'i>!4-i.Ai  ,  v.  a.  [re  and 
duplioHte.]    Io  double. 

n.KIKM'LICA'l  ION,  ri-ili'l-plc-t.i'slnVi.  s.  [from  ri- 
<lnpli<>Ht».]    'l"he  uci  of  dooliiing-    IJ'i^/)!/. 

REDU't'MCATIVE,  ridi'pll  kj-llv,  a."  [mliipli- 
o«tif,  Fr.]    Double.    Units. 

RE'I>WlNO,  rfdwini',  s.    A  bird. 

T<j  RKK,  <t,  V.  :i.     I'o  riddle;  to  sift.     Mi^rt. 

To  KKE'fHO,  lA-Sk'ko,  v.  n.  [re  and  echo.]  To  echo 
buck.    P,>pr. 

DEE'CHY,  r*tsiri,n.  [from  reek.]  Smoky;  sooty; 
trtnned.    Slwli-ipcare. 

REED,  ride  s.  f  p-ot).  Sn«on;  rii  d,  German.]— 1.  An 
lioMow  knottr<l  stalk,  which  grow  s  in  wet  grounds. 
Pnlfif;/i.—Z.  A  snuill  pipe.  Sfinku—3.  An  niTow. 
Prioi: 

To  liKEDIFY.  rWd'4-fl,  v.  a.  To  irhiiild;  to  build 
a"iiiii.    Shiik\-*yrai'e. 

REE'Dr.KSS.  riid'fSs, a.  [IVoni  rptd.]  Being  with- 
ont  rieds.    Mini. 

RKE'DY,  riiil'i'.  a.  [Irom  reetl.]  Abi)nnding  with 
reeds.    Blnrkmnre. 

To  REEF,  rkh',  v.  a.  [a  sea  term  apjilied  to  sails.] 
To  re<lnce  in  «'xpanse.    Hatvk.  Virynges. 

REEF,  rJ4f,  s.  [a  sea  term.]  A  chain  ol  rocks  l\inp 
near  the  sin-face  of  the  water.  Hiavk.  Nautical 
Terms. 

REEK.  riiU,  s.  [pec,  Saxon.]—!.  Smoke;  stenra; 
vapour.  Slick.?.— 2.  A  pile  of  corn  or  h»T.  jV't- 
ttmer. 


Ta  KEEK,  rhkk,  v.  n.    [pecan,  Sas.]   Io  smokcjt<> 

steam;  toe^iiil  vapour.  Shttliij-eari; 
RKK.'KY.  riik'*.         [from  reek.]     Smoky;  tanmd; 

hi  rk.   Slifiki/ieiire. 
RKtl,,    r^4i,  s.     [peol,  Saxon.]    A   turning  frame 

upon   Hhich  yarn  is  wound  into  sk' ins  from  the 

spiMlh. 
To  UK  EI..  rhi\,  v.  a.   [from  the  notin.]    To  gather 

jarn  off  the  spindle.   U'llkina. 
To  HEi'',!,.  \kh,  V.  n.     [rollen,  Dutch;  ragla.  Swed.j 

To  st:gg'  r;  to  incline  in  ualkin.r,  first  to  one  side 

and  then  to  the  other.   Sluikn.    i'a'idi/t. 
RF.EI„riil,s.  A  reeling  kind  of  dance.  S/iaks.  Ant' 

tind  Cleo/j. 
RBiiLE'C  ilOV,  ri-i-lJk'shfln,  s.    [re  and  election.] 

Repeated  election.    S:i  ij). 
To  REENA'C  1,  th  4-:.aKi',v.  n.  [re  and  cnac]  To 

enact  anew.     Arhullmat. 
To  Ui:E>JFO'RCE,   li-e.c-lors  ',  V.  a.    [re  and  en- 
force]    To  strei.pfh.-n  with  new  assislanc-.  Collier. 
REENFO'KCE.MKN  r,  ri.en-foi-se'mJnt,  s.  [re  and 

enforoiiueiit.]    Kiesh  assistance,   lyiinl. 
T»  REENJO'Y.ri-§n-.i.^)i',v.  a.    [re  and  e^joy.]    To 

enjoy  anew  or  a  second  time.   Fope. 
Tu  RKE'N'l'Elt.  ri-en'ifir,  V.  a.    [re  and  enter.]   To 

enter  again*  to  ent.raiiew.    Miiton. 
To  KEEN  1  HRO'j\E.ri4n-</jr4ne',v.  a.  To  replaee 

in  a  thion- .    Sout/iern- 
KKE'NTRA.VCE.  i^-^n'tr^nse,s.  [reand  entrance:] 

The  act  ufentcring  a^Kiu.  Glimville. 
REE'H  MOUSE,  rit^r'm6use,  s.  [hpepeniuj-,  Saxons'! 

A  bat. 
To  REKSTA'BLISH.  ri-4-<iab'lish,  v.  a.     [re   and 

esiabiisii.l    To  establish  anew.    Smalhdge. 
REKSl  A  liLlSHEH,  r^-^-siah'l1sh-ftr,  j.    [from  re-, 

establish.]    One  that  rt  esial)lishes. 
REESlA'HLISHME.vr,     rj  4-st4b'Hsh-mJnt,     .«. 

[from  reestablish.]      flie  act  of  reestablishing;  tlw 

state  of  being  reestabiished;  restauration.    Adilisort, 
REEVE,    riiv,    s.      [p' 5  pa,  Saxon.]      A  sleuanl. 

To  REEX.VMINE,  rj-jf.'z-5min,  v.  a.  [re  and  exa- 
mine.]   To  exaniine  anew,    hvokrr. 

7»  REFE'CT.r4-l?kt',v,  a.  [refecliis.  I.Bt.]  To  re- 
fivsh;  to  i^estore  aft.  r  hunger  or  fatigue.    Brinvn. 

REFE'CTION,  rifik'sbfiu.s.  [refeciio,  Latin.]  Ke- 
fresiinient  after  hunger  or  fatigue.    South. 

REFE'CI  ORY,  r^  f^k'lftr-*.  or  rJt'Jk-ttV-i.  s.  [re; 
tecioir--,  Fr.]  Room  of  refreshment;  eating  loom". 
Dnidin, 

To  RFFR'L,  r^  fSl'.  v.  a.  [ivftllo,  Lat.]  To  refutCi 
to  reprcis.    Ben  Jonson. 

Ta  UEFfc/R',  ri-fJr'.  v.  a.  [refero,  Lat.]— 1.  To  dis- 
miss for  inlorniation  or  judgttient.  Burnet — 2.  To 
btt'ike  to  (or  decision.  .SVioA-jr.- 3  'I'o  i-educe  to.  as 
to  the  uliimale  end.  Btuun — 4.  'I'o  reduce  as  to  ■ 
class,  hurjli — 5.  In  law:  to  submit  to  arbiirution; 
to  propose  to  the  deierminatiuii  of  impartial  iucd, 
w  ithont  the  iVirms  of  law. 

Tu  UEFK'R.  ri-'fi^v.  n.  To  respect;  to  have  rota- 
tion.   Bmnii. 

REFEREE'.  r*t-2r-ii',  s.  [fmm  r  fer.]  One  to  whom 
any  lliiuir  is  n  f  rred.    VEsirange. 

RE'FEUE.NCE,r?rJ?r-Jnsr,s.  firom  ivfer.]— :.  Re- 
latioM;  respect;  view  towuixl;  allnsil^^  to.  Raleigh.— 
2.  nisiiiisston  to  anolhi-r  tribunal.  Suvy'.- 3.  Ap- 
pe.il  to  arl>iirators  without  leg;il  form. 

REFERE'NDAHY,  re!:t?r-i?n'.iar-i,  s.  [referendus. 
Lat  ]  One  10  whose  decision  any  thing  is  refem-d. 
Bacon. 

To  REFKRME'NT.  ri-fir-n  *nt',  v.  a.  [re  ajid  fer- 
ment.]  To  ferment  anew.     Sliakspearr. 

REFE'RRIBLE,  ri-fji^ri-bl.  a.  [from  refer.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  considered  as  in  relation  to  something 
else.    Brinvn. 

To  REFl'NE,  i4-flne',  v.  a.  [raffiner,  Fr.]— 1.  To 
purif> ;  to  cl  -iirfrom  dross  and  recrement.  Zerh.-" 
2.  To  make  ej  gaiit;  to  )>olish.     Peaihavi. 

To  REFl'NE,  ri-fine'.  v.  n.— 1.  To  improve  in  point 
of  accuracy  or  delicacy.  nrij<len.—2.  To  erow 
pure.    Ad'li\on  -:■■  To  aftict  mcety.    Atterljury. 

REFI'N'EDLY.  r4-f  Im  'hMh.  ad.  [from  r-  fin.]  'VVitll 
afi' cicd  elegtince.  IrijiUn- 

REFI'NEMENr.  ri-nnt'mJnt,  s.  [from  refine.]—!. 
The  fici  of  puril'j  ing,  by  clearing  any  tliioj  from 
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tlvos^  JTorr.'j.— 5.  Tmpiovpinent  in  elPsaDPf  or 
purity.  .Sji);/^— S.  Arlrticial  jiractice.  Rf^'us. — 1. 
Atiectation'i>r('l('2'n>it  imi)<-ovement.  /tilrli.tntu 

RErrNKK.  rA-i'l'uai-.  s.  [f:;ini  lotiiic.]— 1.  Vurifiev; 
(Hif  «'h(> clears  f'mm  ilfissoi  r  cniiieiil.  Iin'aii.—9.. 
Improver  in  eli'itaiici*.  Swift.— 3,  luvciitor  of  su- 
)>i>rHii<itissi|l)tiIli>''i.  AiMimin. 

tu  RKKl'i',  re-(il'.  v.  a.  [r.'l'uit,  French;  re  stxI  fit  ] 
To  i-ppiiir;  to  restore  aft'  r  dainaR-e.  n'ooilwiirtt- 
Dry  f Jen. 

To  K.w'l.K'CT,  rJ-tllkl',  v.  a.  [reftechir,  Frc-iuh; 
refleiJto.  Lat.]  To  throw  h'ck.  Miitmi. 

To  RKb'l.K'C  r,  rft-rt§kt',  v.  n.— 1.  To  ttirow  b!«ck 
li^lit.  Shaks.'2.  To  htiid  l;;\ck.  lin)flnj.—r^.  I'o 
throw  back  the  tliou?;'it<  upon  the  pa-il  or  on  theni- 
selv  s  Dii/t/in.  Taylor.— A.  Vo  cousitkr  aittiitivt-- 
ly:  P.ior.-S.  To  throw  reproich  or  censure. 
Smit/l—fi-  To  bring  reproach.    Vnjtini. 

HAKLK'CTBN  I.  r4-ll*k' int.  H.  [rdi  ctens, Latin.] 
Bending  back;  Hvi'iR  ,jai-k.  I>'g'»l- 

REFLIi'CTION,  r4-H^^i^hlVl,  s  [irom  i-cfltet ")— 1. 
Ihf  act  .11  throwing  buck.  C/iiylif.—2.  I'he  act 
Ol  bendiiiK  b^ick.  Brntlri/.—X  Tiiat  which  is  re- 
rtecti'd.  Slwhi—i.  Thoilght  thr'>«ii  back  iijion 
the  past,  ntnliam  —5.  The  action  of  the  mini!  tn>- 
onits"it'.  Lo'A-e.— 6.  Attt-utiTe  consiiieratioii.  Smith. 
— 7.  C -nsure.     Prior, 

RKFLK'CIXVE,  ri-liSk'ilv,  a.  [from  '-^  fleet.]—!. 
Throwing  hack  images.  /Jf'/'/e".—  -  Cniisidernii^ 
things  past;  consickiing  the  opt  ration  ol  the  mind. 
Prior. 

RKKLi,'CTOR,ri-flfek'tftr,  s.  [from  reflect.]  Coiisi- 
derer.    Boyle. 

REFLE'X,  r4-MJks',  a.  [reflexns,  I.nt.]  3)iie,ted 
backward.  Hnle.   BeuUfy. 

RKKLE'X.  rttl^ks'.  s.  [r.flexns.  Lat.]  Reflection. 
Hooker. 

REFLEXini'LITY.  rJ-R5ks-^bll'i-tJ,  s.  [from 
ivBe\ib!e]  The  quality  of  beiii;;  reflexible. 
Ne-i'tont 

REFLK'XIBLE.rJ-flJks'i-W,  a.  [from  nf.exiis,  I,at.] 
Callable  to  be  thro«  n  b;ick.     C/ictpit: 

REFLE'XIVE,  r4.ll&ks'(v,  a.  [rtli>  xii%  Ln(in.] 
Having  respect  to  soDi'tliing  past,  nmiini'intl. 

REFLE  .;  .ELY,  rifi^ks'iv-l^,  ad.  [(Vom  re(W- 
ive.]  In  a  backward  direction.  Guvcn).  of  the 
T'jngHe. 

RF.KLOA'T.rJ-Hote',  s.  [re  and  float.]  F-bl)-,  refbiN. 
Bnron. 

To  HKFLOU'RISH,  re-IU^r'.ls!i,  v.  a.  [re  and  floii- 
rish]  ')"o  flourish  anew.    Mlnm 

To  Kl'-FLCyW,  r^-ll6',  v.  i>.  [relUier,  Fr.  re  and  How.] 
To  Hiiw  back. 

RE'FLlJENT.rSf'Hft-Jnt.a.  [n^flnens.T.at.]  iliinning 
back.    Arbiithnot. 

REKLCX.  r4-tifik/,  s.  [reflux,  Fr.]  liaekwiird  course 
ol  water.     Brown. 

RKKOCILLA'  ITO.V,  r^-'o.^}!.h\'shfti.,  ,.  [refotillo, 
Lilt  ]  Restoration  of  strength  by  relVisinnent. 

To  KRFO'RM,  i4-lirm'.  v  a.  [lelbr.no.  Latin.]  To 
change  from  worsi  to  b.  tter.  il'jiKcr, 

To  HKi'O'HM,  r4-('6vni',  v.  n.  To  \nx%  by  eli.iiige 
fi-oiii  woi'-    to  better.     Atterhwy. 

}lErO'RM,rh-l6r<n',  s.   [Kr.  nch.]  Keforinalinji. 

RKKtJKMA'llON,  iJl-fo.-miMifln,  s.  [r-forma- 
tion,  French.]—!.  Chiingi-  fru.ii  ««rsc  to  btitii. 
Aililiion. — 2.  Thi  change  of  religion  fronj  the 
coiTU|>tion»  of  popei-j' to  its  primitive  stale.  Alter- 
bury. 

REFt)'RMER,  ri-ririn'fir,  s.  [from  reforiu.]— 1. 
Due  who  makes  aihangefor  the  eiicr;  an  anit-n- 
der.  Kin/;  Chnrlci,  S/>r(ilt.—2.  One  ol'  iliosc  who 
changed  religion  from  popish  corrupHonsanil  iimo- 
Vations.    Bacon. 

To  UICI'RA'CF,  rJ-fVakt',  v.  n.  [refraetns.  Latin.] 
To  br-ak  ihr  natural  court  of  i!ns.  Chei/ne. 

REFKA'CIION,  r4-lr4kMiftn,  s.  "[refraci'iion,  Fr.] 
The  iucuiTatioiior  chang.of  detirminatimi  in  the 
body  moved:  in  di'iptricks,  it  is  rh.-  variation  oi  a 
vay  of  light  from  that  riglit  line  which  it  would 
have  passed  on  in,  had  noi  ilie  density  of  ilie  medi- 
um turnrd  it  asid-.     Net:'lon,    . 

REFK.V'CIIVE,  lA-rrik'th,  n.  [from  refract.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  n.'fraction.  xVnrcton. 
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HKFRA'CTOUINESS,  r,^-(i;^k'irir-e-n?s,  s.  frftim 
refrautory.]  Sulieii  ohstinacy.  .^nmlcrsoti. 

REFKA'C'IORY,  ri-frlk'ijir-i,  a.  [rt fr:ictoirp, 
French.]  Obstinate;  jierverse;  iOntum»Cioiis. 
liirroii. 

UI'/KR  AGM'.I.E,  rirfri-ril-hl,  a.  -erragabilis.Lat.l 
tJ  ipalile  iif  confui.tii^in  and  conviction. 

7'o  KEKKATN,  i4-ir:'ii.e',  v.  a.  [refrenir,  Fr.]  To 
held  Iv.cli;  to  ke  MiiVeni  actum.   .Muiii,. 

To  KKKRA'IN.  riiVAiie'.  v.  n.  T.i  fovb  ar;  to  aV 
staii;;  lospar'.     llonktr. 

RKKUA\t4llU  LITV,  rA-frau-Jc-blli-t^,  s.  rirfran- 
;;ihiiiiy  IK  \\w  raj  s  ol  !i?_;'hi  istMriidisposiiiDii  i-.i  !:■.- 
ntnicted  or  turned  oiit  ol  their  w;iy,  hi  passing  out 
ofoMi'  triiiisparent  Imd)   or   iiitiliu.;)  into  ^.nother. 

RKFRA'NGIULE,  r^frSn'j.Mil,  a.  Such  as  may  he 

turii'  d  imtof  its  course, in  passing  from  one  mediuni 

to  .uujtlier.     Lork'. 
Rl-'.FH KN  A'  rU)N, r^f-frj-ni'slii^n,  s.  [re  and  li ;ciio.] 

The  act  of  nstraioiiig. 
To  HEFHI'',SH.  r<^-lresh',  v.  a.  [refiaischer,  French.) 

—  I.  To   r.civate;  to  relieve  afnr  jiain,  labour,  ur 

Care.     Slitik.u—2,  To  im|iro\e,  by  new  touclies, any 

thi;ig    impaired.    Oryikn.—'i.     To   refrigerate;   to 

eonl.     Ji«-.'i,-.,. 
RKFHR'.SHKR,  r.,^-frJsh'flr,  s.  [from  refresh.]    That 

whicli  refresh, s.     Tiiiuson. 
RKFH  R'SliMKNT,  rA-fi-&<li'n,Jnl,s.  [frohi  refresh.] 

— 1.  Reliir.Tl'ter   pain,  v. :iiu,  lu- fatigue.— 2     I'liat 

which  gi'e^,  rel;eli  as  ood,  lesi.  S-mth.  .S'firnlf. 
REKKl'CiEKAN  1',    ri-friii'ijr-rlni,  a.    [reui.;eraiif, 

Fr.iich,    iViiiu    refrigeiMle.]      Cooling;    miiigafuig 

heat.     /l'/.ir?niin. 
To   KEFi-lI'(;i-:iiAt'K.  ve-fVld'iJr'-it^  v.  a.  [refri- 

gero,  Li.r.]  T.p  eo-l.  ihoim.    ' 
HKFHIGKKA'SIUN,   ri-lr(d'j?r-i.shan,    s.    [refri- 

geratio.  Lat.]  The  act  of  cooling;  the  state  ot  be- 
ing cooled.     (Vilkins. 
R  KFKl't;KRATlVK.  rJ-fr]  ''i?r4-r.?v       "> 
KK.FH  I'G  KRATORY,  re-fii.i'.,6r-t-i  i^r-J.^"' 

[refrigi  iwloriun,  Latin.]  Cording;  liaving  the  pow-, 

<  r  1 1  cmoI. 
nKlltr<i!<;R\rORY,rJ-fViiI'j5r-,'\.tflr-f,5.-1.  Thn'. 

part  o!'a  distillii.g  vessel  that  is   placed    almut  the 

le  ;id   (»■  a  still,  and  (ill.'d  with    water   to  cool  lhe_ 

coud'-nsintir    vapours.  On/nrii.—2,    Any    thing  iii- 

t.-rn-dh'cooliiig.   Mortimer. 
RKFlir'Cil'.HKNT,  ri  Iridj'Jr-Jm,  s.  [the  adjective 

by  ellipsis.  I   A  coo'i\ig  meilici'-e.   Sheuntntie. 
RtinilCt'itJUM.y^-WhUk'vhh'n,    s.    [L:e.]    Coo! 

refreslim-ui;  lelVigernicoi.  South. 
RKi  r,  rJlt,  part.  pret.  oi  V|ase  — I.  Deprived;  taken 

■•nvay.   Ji-tihinn. — 2.  Preterite  ui  rease.  Took  away. 

.S:>r<iMr.  '  '  - 

RF.'FUCiK.  rjf'i'i"ldje,  s.  [reriige,  Fr.  refugiiiui.  I.nt.] 

— 1,  S!m|i- r   i'niMi  iiiiy  d»n!,'er   or  distres%;  proteu- 

tioM.   Mi'tuu—2.    J'hat  which  givi'S  .«li  Iter  or  pn>. 

teclioii.    l)ryi{ei\.—3    K\|K-diinr  in  di.tiijs.  S'uihs. 

— -t.  Expedi -ot  in  gen  ral.    H'r^f  n. 
To  HF.'Kl'GK,   I'J,"  I'ldje,   v.  !>.   [refugier.  French,; 

To  sti  I'er;  lo  pi'oti  et.     J)ri,iteii. 
RKFUGl-::/,  rf,-tii-.jci',  s.    [iefugie,  Fr.]    One  wh-. 

flies  to  shelt.  r(M-protvClion.  Dni'len. 
RF.FU'l.GKNCr;.    r^-'tM'j^nse,  s.  [fi-om   refolgen.] 

Sphndiuir;  bright ness. 
RKFU'L'.rKN  T,  r(--:'fll'.|?nt,   n.    [refolgens.   I,aiin.] 

Bright;  shining;  gliliei'ing;  splendid.    Boijh:  Drii- 

ilm- 
To  KRFU'ND,  rf-lTmd'.  v.  a.  [rernndo.  L;it  ]— I.  lo 

pour  h;.c!i.  Hfiy.—l.  To  repay  what  i^  i\ceivei!;  n> 

rsroi-e.     VE-ttrnni'^e. 
KKFU.'SAL,  ri-!ii'/;i(,  .s.  [fmm   refjise.]— 1.  Tl.eat. 

of  relusiug;  denial  of  any  thing  demaii'li  d  or  soie 

cited.  y?'/^rj's.— 2.     I'he  preempi ion;    the  right   of 

having  n:w  ihlni'  before  »iM)tlier;-f)ptioii.  Swift. 
To  REKU':-)'K,i^tYi7.'-.y.  a.  [refuser.  French.]—!.  To 

deny  what  is  solicited  or  retiUtred.  ShnkD.—%   To 

reject;  to  dismiss  without  a  gr.int-     Shnkiperirr. 
To  UF.FU'SE,  ri-tti/.e',  v.  n.  Not  t»  acet>pt.  Milton. 
RK'KL'.j..,  fh'hf.i;    a.  Unworthy  tif  recejiiion:  left 

when  the  rest  is  laki  n.     Sue  tnlnr. 
RK'FUSK,  ri;'','i7.e.  .s.    That    which   i«mains  di«i». 

gardeii  when  th*-  rest  is  r»ken.  2>ry(!fP- 
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nft,  mAve.nAr,  n8f;— lAhe,  iflb,  bill;— oil;— iiAftml;—'/;iii,  'J'Hh. 


,  UEFt'SEH.vi  riVzftr.s.  [Iroin  refine.]    Hi-  wlio  n- 

l'ii«<-s.      I'liiflbi; 
HEl-U'l  AI>",    i4-!A'tAl.  s.    [from  rtttite.]     IlpliilR- 

lion. 
KKH/IA'  HON,  ii-ti.ii'si,ft<,,  s.  riffmaiii).  Laiiii.] 

Tlu'  :ii-t  of  r  liitiiij;;  (Ik-  nci  of  pniviiii;  t'liUc  «i-  (-;•- 

rui»  i)ii>.     Bfiiflnj. 
T'l  KKKL'll-.,  i4^Al  ',  v.H.  [n  fiuo,  Lat.]  To  provt- 

I'iilv  i>i-  trriolieciiis.  Aliltoii, 
To  KKtiA'lK,  li  yiiu',  V.  M.  [ri-g!igiifr.  Fri-rcli.]  To 

itcovtr;  to  Ki'ni  am  »      linjiiifi. 
RKtiAL,  i6(;il,:>.  (ivKul,  hi-  r.  jjalis,   Lat.]  Royal; 

Uiiij,-!).     jtjiioii:. 
Rb'tiAL,  it'Al,  s.  [ri-g;:!)!-,  I'l-.]   A   niiisieal  in<>trii- 

iiu  lit.     ISiiiiiii. 
/?.':.C/i'Li.',  ret-ilf',  s.  [Latin.]  The  pn  nigslive   of 

Diniian-liy. 
To  KKGALK.  vS-jrAlc',  v.  a.  [rtgaler.  Fi-.iich.]  To 

ivdMli;  lu  eiiii  rtHiii;  to  ijnitliy.  fhiiips. 
To  HE(j:\'l.>C,  ii(.iit '.  V.  II.  L'l'oni   the   noun.]  To 

K.,st.     II  v'lt'er's  H  /li'e  IJi-viU 
RKGA'LKMKN'J,     li-sil'ii.^nr.    «.    [i<-.tfalenieiit, 

Fr.]   Ut^lii-sliiiiriif, tuiti-i  ,iriii}«iit.   P/iil'/is. 
m.GA'UA,  i-^sa'li-a,  s.    [Latm.]     Kiisigns  of  loj- 

.nlt\. 
nKGA'LIJY,  i-i.^ai'*.-A,  s.  [i-pgalis  Lat.]  Itoyall)-, 

s(mi-i-i);iu\;  Uit;g'sliii>.     Bfl'OU. 
T-.- KKCiA'Ki),  ii-Kai(i'.  v.:i.  LrtTawltr.Fr]-!.  To 

viilur;  tu;iii(iicl   loaiwoiiliA  ol  iiolii'i.  .Vw. A*  — 2. 

To  (ili-ii  iM-;  lo  irjiiiiik.  SU(i'k-i. — j.  loDiiinl  asiiii 

oliji-ct  of  ^litf  or  ifiTiiiir.    2  Mnc.  \\\,—A.    To  ol>- 

sti-ve  ix'ii);ioij«ly.    Minn.  ■s'w.  o. — i.  lo  |inyatii)i- 

fiiiii  ui.  finriru.t.—t.    J  o  iv»|).  i-t;   to  lia\i' tf  laiimi 

111.— 7,    I  o  liM.K  toward.     Sontiijx. 
UKGA'UU,  li-garii',  s.  LretaiiuFrcmli.]— 1.  Atten- 
tion as  to  a  maiirr  <•(  im|Miiianf.'.     AtHrbif.ij.—i. 

RtsiH-i-i;      iTvficnce.       Milti.i!.—?,      Ni'te;     rmi- 

iit-iuc.    S/icii\'i;—i.    Kisi.iii;    aocoiini.    Hmki } . 

—5.  Ktlaiioii;   n  li  ii-nn-.    H'mlx.—ts.  Look;  :iS|"H 

diri-cted  to  :ii>otlit'r.  IJrijik''i.—l.    I'lospnt;  objrt-t 

of-iitriiT.     Siir!;.i/icnir. 
RUGA'HUAHLb;,    ri-i;i\ra'3l>l,   n.    [from    rc(?!i|x'.] 

—1.    Oliswvaljli'.     iiioiiii.— 2.     M'oriliy   of  iiotiix- 

C'nrrm: 
RKGA'KDKU,   rc-g.;i(l'ar,    s.  [from  rt-anl.]     Oiit- 

tlint  ivgjird^. 
RKGA'KDKH,  r4-?iin"i'ii-,s.  [(Vim:    le-arii,  or,    Fr.] 

All  oliicii- ol  iIk-  kiin;'.s  lMri.-i,  5\v<;ni  lo  taki-  Can 

of  till-  V    It  and  toiisoii.  and  to   « itw  :imI  iiicM.ht'  <ii 

the    o  ti'iiucs    (.-oiiiiiiitl'  d  wiiliiii   the  lortii,  and  of 

all  lilt  eoiiv.  iiliiicni*  n:  llu  in;  audit  tin.  ottici  i'<>  of 

ilie   loi-i  »'.  do    «i  II  eM enti-   ilitir  oltici:^,   or  not. 

'leriur.t  ilr  la  l.tij. 
REGA'UIIFII.,   ic--aHi'!fll.  a.   [r.  rard   and  fnll.] 

Altuiliii';  l;ii. Ill  i.o'.in-  iit.  Uiiyiii.i/I. 
SKGA'HDiaLI.\    ■i-Lilid'K'il^  ad.  [from  npird. 

fiil.J-l.  AltiuliM-l);   iK-eiltollv.--.    Kn|iectiiilfj. 

Sliiiki/Hnri: 
RV.i;A'1<1)I.!-,.S.S,   ij-.;?iu;' J».    a.     [from     n-KHifl.] 

!(■•.  d|i-»v-,  11, '^li,-^!  1  •.'iii-iiK  1  ii»i-.  .S"//cn.rr. 
RK(;a;h|)I.KSLV,  vi-L;a.(l'lis.iV  ad    [from   ivpird- 

le<«.]  Without  lie.  d. 
RKGA'KDl.KSNKSS,      re- 5:d'lJ"i.fs      s.     [fmm 

iiKaidlen.]     Mli ditssnet*;     nciiliK*'""  i     iimtttli- 

li'in. 
Hl.'GK.NCY.  ri'.)iit-'^,  »•  [from   renmi.]— 1.  Aiiiho. 

rit>;    (Toverniiieni.      Cct:: — 2.    \  icuriiin\    C"*'''"- 

meiit.     Tr:n/ilr.—^.    'I  In-  iliMiivl    poMiiittl    by  a 

vJc-'-fri  nt.     Miliiiii.—A    'l  hom-  to  ulioin  tii-uri  nis 

ri  p.tililv  iii  iniriifitd. 
To  Ui.UK'NKHA  IK    ri-ii;.'fi-Ali-,  v.  .•).  [i.-p.  tiero, 

Lniiii.]— 1.      lo    n  jiroduie;     to      in-odiici'     aiuw. 

Btwlcnii>rr.—2.   I'o    iii:iki-  to  bi-  born  am  « ;  to  re- 

mw  liy  clinn^e  oi  curnal  iiiuiire  ton  elii'i<ii:in  lite, 

/t/li/i.'6'i. 
HKGK'NKHAIK,     i-4i?ii'Jr-4l,    a.     f  rep  iieratui, 

Lat."!—  .  Re|irii«luenl.    S/mf.!r.—2,    Honi  aiicw    by 

Riiice  to  a  ehrls'iaii  life.     Miltun.    h  nkr. 
RKGKNKKA'TIOS'.  iA-j>i.  *i  i  Midii.  ..   [reci-nera- 

tion.    Fitnvh.]       N(xv     binh;      biitb     by      ^nce 

from   CHrnal   ailirtioiu  to  a    chriitinii    life.    7'if. 

iii    5. 
REGK'NERAIKNESS,  r* jin'?i^Jl|.ii*«,  s.    .from 

regenerate.]     I  he  state  of  Im  in»f  rt-t^  ii<  rate. 
.UE'GENT,  I'i'jeiit,  a.  [n  Rt-nt,  Fr.  i«-Reu».  Luin.]— 
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1.  Goveriiiiij;;  nilttiir.  Ilnlei—2.  FxrnrpiHrg  »iriii;- 

oils  anllioi'il>.     Milli.n. 
KE'(;kn'1,    ri' tiii,  s.— I.   Governonr;  rnkr.    A//t 

toil.— 2,     One    invested     with     vivRrinili     royalty. 

Shal!':lJinrr. 
UK'GKN  l.ilIlP,   ri'.i?ni-^ill>,  ».    [fi-oin  r<-i:"  r.t  >- 

1.     I'oui  r  ol  i^oseriiii.K-— S.     J>«-|>iit«d   Mnihorily> 

S/iiik.i//ii,re. 
UKGEK.MlNA'Tll.N,  ii-.jii-nie-n.\'iihan,«.   [ii-»iid 

•^  riiiinntioii.]  The  att  Ol  siiitiiii  iijr  ie,  .i>ii. 
UiC'tilHLK,  iiil'>-bl.  «.  GoveriialKe.  /Jiii. 
UK'Glt  IDK,   i>o'|e.«ide.    ,.    [r, )riridn,   J.i.tiii.]— 1. 

Mm-derer  n   hi--  King.  Urijileit.—i.  Murder   of  his 

kiiip.      I)i-ri\ij  (//'  fiiiy, 
RIi.GiyiE}i.vh\\,h-u.i\,,  ».  [Liiiin]     lluii   ear-    in 

dit  t  and  iiviii>^  ilmt  is  siiiiahlc  to  eveiy   imrticnhir 

COIII'Si    ot  iiirdi*  iiie.     Smiji, 
RF.'(i^^tF.^■| .  i-i<r.|4-nieni.  ».  [I'-l-'ement,  rUI    Fr.]— 

1.    EHtabii^btd   (jovi  rnn-nii;     policy,    hvoktr.—'j. 

Ruh;  aiirliority.  Hn!i:—3.  A  body   of  aoluuTS  iili- 

d.  rone  colonel.     li'dOer. 
RFGIMK'N  lAL,rJ<!j4-iii?i.i'Al.a.[fiomnRimtnl.] 

Bel<'nino(;to  a  iv|;iiii>  ni;   ii>iliii:r>. 
Rl-:GlMK'NlALs,iKUi4..-,Jn''Slz,  s.  Ihe  iinilomi 

inilit4)r\   dress  oi  ai'i  giineiit. 
Kk'GION,  r^'jdn.  s.  [repion.  Fitnt-h;  n-pio,  I.aiiii.] 

—  1.  'Iraei  oi  land;  cniiiitn;  tract  ot  sjjat-i .  Si.nKx: 

—2.     Part    ot    the  body.    '.V/i.v.U.— a.    i'laci;  ni-.U. 

Slitil.\sf>raii\ 
v.  li'l.l.-it  h.R,  litd'ilv-tftr.s.  [ri'!?i»tre.   Frencli;  iv(>ls» 

ti'um,  Lat.j — I.  An  aeeonniol  iiiiy  thing  reKotmiy 

lii  pi.     SjJiiuei:  iiaioii.—^.    'ihe  iillieir    »>ln«     ini- 

sii.ess  i"  lo  Ui  ei>  ilie  ie).')sii  r. 
To  KE'lilbl  KR,  riu'jis-tfir,  t.  a.  [ri-i^sirt  r,Freiich.] 

'lo  reeoiil;  to   preserve    by    autlK<iili(.k    aecounis. 

Ailriisi.ti. 
RK'GISIERSHIP,  ifcd'jis-lfli^slilj.,  s.    IhepostoT 

H  repister.     S,ilii,nii. 
HKGlh  1  RV.r?i!.iis-ii*,  s.  [from  it-j-Mt'i-]-!-     I  he 

act  lit  iiistrtin^  ill    the  n  )fi>i«r.  Ocn/.ti/T— 2.    'Ibu' 

jilai-e   wlieif   llif  ri(<ister   i»  •.epl.— 3.  A  seiiis  ot 

laeis  II  eoiileil.  'I'nii/.li- 
flt'CLtI>lE>.T.  ri,; i:\-inhut.  s.   [Fixtich.]    ReKiibi- 

tion.     Jidcnn, 
RE'GLK.T,  rijr'jjt.  s.   [reglette,  Fiemh.]  l.e.ljje  of 

wooil  exactly  planed,  by    uhiili   |iiiiitrr.s   septiraie 

tbiir  lines  in  |iai;es  wM.ly  )>rini.il. 
HF/G.VANT,  r^jf'iiAnt.a.  i.Fr«-i.tli.]  Riirnhi.:;  i>if- 

doiiiiiiant;  pri\;il.i<i;   haxh:;'  j.iiv.ei.  Il.iihii. 
To   lU.GO'Kli;;,  ri-tiorit',  v.  a.  [re  and  ^^i.rtj,-.]— 

1.  'Fo    soii.it    lip;     to  tlirou    lini.U.     W.,i.-.!M (.'.—♦. 

'lo  swallow  eat,e!ly.  Millou.~i.  '1  o  twullow  biick> 

Dniilrii. 
To  R  i.G  U  A'FF,  ri-k''if»'.  *•  '••  i  '>  r '  •'Jii'-  l^'  ]      'I- 

Kraliaioii".     l^n,  iii. 
To  HF.GK  A'N'I ,  li-i-  iiit',  v.  a.  [iv  niid  grant.]    To 

gratit  back.  Ai/Ht/'e. 
Ti>   HEtiRA'll-;,    ie-;;rite',   v.    n.— I.    To    oflVitil; 

to   shotK,     J)rTtiniii.~2,    To  enjfioss;  lu  fuixitall. 

UKtiHA'I'EU,  ri-gr:ite'4r,  J.   [legratlii-r,  Fn-iicb.] 

Foiisiallei ;  eM|;ioin-r. 
To    UF.i;UKK.'l,   ri-Kiiil',   v.  a.    To  rcsnlntr;    to 

I'reei  ii  second  time.     S/inksJMiin: 
H|-,GUF;K'I,  litiiil'.   »•    Rituiil  or  exrhiuiire  of 
I       tali.'.iiuili.     Sliiikijirui(' 
RF.(;RK'SS,  li-Kiis'.  V  [reKre»siii,  Ijitin.]  Paivige 

liHcU;  posser  ol  iHiisiiiK  Im  k.  Jlnriiii. 
Tu  RF.tiKK'.SS,  ri-uiis'.  v.  Ii.  [n-gnssui,  Ijltin.]   To 

tro  li^ck;  ton-linn.    Ilionn, 
RK(;UK'bS[ON,  iK'ifsii  i^ii,  5.    [r.  Kr^ssns  Ijititi.] 

The  ad  ol  r-  iiirnini;  or  Ruing  luick.  Bi in..>t. 
I.EGHl-.'r,  ri-(;'f''i  ^-    [legivt,    Kn-iK-h;    l^•(»lvllo, 

li:iiiiin.J— 1.  ViAMtioii  at    Minn-lhiiii;    iiast;    bitter- 
ness   ol'     relteeliiiii.      .V«i(/A.— 2.      Grief;     soin.si. 

Clnmiit"H.—3.  Uulike:  urersioii.     L'ccmj  >•/  fiifii. 

oRI-.GUK'l,  ri-K-fi',  V.  u.    [rivrelter,   Kr.]     lo 

npeni;   logrieseui.     Iloylr,  « 

.K«.l  K'RUON,  ri-k'Ji^dflii,  s.  [re   aiitl  guerdon.] 

Hew:iiil;  r<.-roiii|H'iise.    "Slii.kj/Mniir. 
r     RFXiUE'KDOX,    rh-nir'<\!t<.  v.   a.    [from  the 

1  oiin.]  'Jorewanl.     .Slinkipnirr. 
aF'Gl.'LAK,    rtii'tVUr,    a.    [i-eKUlnrif,    Latin.]— J. 

.- gn-eable  to  rule;  coniiitent  wiih   the  inotle  |ire- 
»  KciibeO.    Adft'ion.~2.    Goveriutl  by  rtrict  rrguJa- 
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Kite,  ti.r,  lAll,  fJl;— iii*.  inJi;— pliie,  |iJii,— 


lions.  Popr. — %•  In  geoiiiftiy,  a  rfgulnr  bodj  is  a 
solid,  whcue  surface  is  loinjios^d  ot  regular  ami 
equal  ti|^urc-s.  (iiid  wIiom;  «uiiil  Hu^k-s  are  ail  tqii;.!: 
tliert-  an- fivt  sorts:  1.  A  pyraniiil  compreUeidtd 
under  tour  equal  and  .-qinlaitial  tnuiii^li-s.  2.  A 
cul>e,  wliose  surface  is  coiujiosed  oi  si\  eq.'.a! 
sqiian s>  3.  That  wli"c*i  is  liouiidcd l>j  •iglil ei|'JHi 
aud  tquilatcr.:l  triair^lrs.  4.  That  which  is  con - 
taiutti  under  twflve  equal  and  equilaieral  jveuui- 
fCens.  S.  A  body  consistii.,?  ot'twc nty  equal  nnd 
equil.itcral  frian^l-s.— 4.  Instituted  or  iniiiuleu 
accorlu  jf  lo  esuWisiu-il  Ibrnis. 

3tE'CJ'JL\H,  r^ij'u-iir,  s.  L'^niilier,  Frtiich.]  In 
the  Romish  church,  all  jjersous  are  s^id  to  ))e  i"'» 
giit'jrs,  that  do  prolrss  and  follow  :i  etrtain  rule 
of  life,  and  ol)S  rve  the  ilirec  vows  of  i>overtj, 
chastitv.and  ohttliince.  Ayl'tfe- 

HEGULA'KIiy,  rf-A-lir'^-ii,  s.  fr^gulaiitt,  Kr.] 
— 1.  Agretableness  lo  rule.— J-  Unif  mn  pvopiiety 
of  jii-aerice  or  behaviour.— 3.  Mttliod;  ctrtain  or- 
der,    '^rew. 

RE'GULAKLY,  i  Jts'i'i-lir-lJ.  ad.  [fi-om  regular.]  In 
a  manner  concordant  to  rule.       Prior. 

To  UE'GULATK,  le^'i'i-liie,  v.  a.  [recula,  Latin.] 
— !.  lo  adjust  hy  nile  or  method.  Lorke. — 2.  I'u 
diree:.     IVisvximi. 

REGULA'l  ION,  rJ^-t'i-li'shfin,  s.  ffronv  regulate.] 
— 1.  Tlip  fict  of  regulating,  hay. — 2.  Method;  the 
effect  o.'r-giilaliou. 

REGULA'  1  OH.  r^^-fi-li'iftr,  s.  [frjm  regulate.]— 1. 
One  that  regulates.  Grnv. — 2.  That  part  ofa  ma- 
chine which  makes  (he  mo;iiin  equable. 

RE'GULUS,  rSir'^'i-lfls,  s.  [I-at.  regide,  French.] 
T!ie  finer  and  most  weighty  part  of  metals^ 
Otiincy. 

Tu  HEGU'RGITATE,  rJ-rft'/ji-tite,  v.  n.  [re  and 
ft'irges.  Latin.]  I'o  throw  back;  to  pour  back. 
Bcnttei/- 

To  KEGU'HGITATK.  rjgfl  -ii-iite,  v.  n.  To  be 
piiiu"  <l  hack.     Hnrvry. 

KKGUKGI  rA'lIO.N\  ri-e,ar.jiti'sh*n,  s.  [fro-n 
rern-jjtt.ite.]  Resorptimi;  the  act  of  swallowinf? 
back. 

To  KEIJEA'f!.vJ-!.Jre',  v.  a.[rt  ami  h.-ar.]  To  hear 
again.     Adutsvn. 

REHEA'RSAL,  rA-her'>a!,  s.  [fVom  rehearse.]-!. 
Rei>etitiou;  i-ecital  Srii:l/i.—2.  Tlierecital  of  any 
thiuij  |)reviuus  to  publick  exhibition. 

To  r«EHEA'KSK,  ri-hjrs. ',  v.  a.  [from  rehear.] — 1. 
To  rppeat;  t'l  recite.  .S.iv/V.— 2.  To  relate;  to  tell. 
I^r(/e/fr,,— 3. -To  recite  previously  to  publick  exhi- 
bition.    Drytfcn. 

Tn  KE.JE'C'J",  ri-j?kl',  v.  a.  [rejectus,  Latin.]— 1. 
To  dismiss  without  compliance  with  proposal,  or 
acceptance  ol  oifi  r.  Kiiollcs.—2.  To  cast  otV;  to 
make  an  abject.  Imin/t.—S.  To  refuse;  not  to  ac- 
Ci'iit.  Lor/cr. — 4.  To  tin ow  aside. 

»E,rF/ClTON,rJ-j?kMiftn,  s.  ,>jectio,  Latin.]  The 
act  of  casliiig  off' or  throwinq-  »s\A-     Baron. 

UEl'GLFAr4'gl,s.  [regie,  Fr.j'  A  hollow   channel  to 

^guide  any  thing.    Carav. 

To  REIGN,  rine,  v.  n.  [rc!;no,  Latin;  vecner, 
French.]— 1.  To  enjoy  or  ev  rcise  sovereign  au- 
thority. Coirlfy.—2.  To  l)e  pi-»-dnmiii'.\nt;  lo 
prevail.  Bncon.—Z.  To  obtain  power  or  dominion. 
Romans. 

,'iEIGN,  riiie,  s.  [rcgntim,  Latin.]— 1.  Royal  nn- 
thoritv ;  sovi-itijrnty.  Pnpe.—'i.  Time  of  a  king's 
government.  Thomson. — 3.  Kingdom;  dominions. 
Pnpr. 

To  REIMRO'DY,  rMni-!)8d'J.  v.  n.  [re and  imbody  ] 
To  <  ndHxfy  again.     Boiile. 

To  REIMUO'USE,  re-lni-hfirse'.  v.  a.  [ri-,  in.  and  • 
bourse,  Kr.  a  piu-se.J  To  rei>air;  to  repair  loss  or 
eipeiisehvan  eqiiiv;ileut.  Suifl. 

RKJMHC'KSEMENT.  ri-lm-hfli-se'mlnt.  s.  [from 
reimbuf!'-.]  Reparation,  recompense;  compensa- 
tion; repayment.  Ayliffr. 

To  HEIMI'KK'GNAIE,  rJ-lm-pr?g'nitp,  v.  a. 
[re  and  impregnate]  'I'o  impregnate  anew. 
Broun. 

REIMPRK'.SSION.  ri-Jm-prJsli'fin,  s.  [re  and  im- 
pression.] A  second  or  rei>rated  impression. 

Tn  KEIM'PRINT,  rd-lm'print,  v.  a.  To  imprint 
agaio.  Spelman. 
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REIN.  rAne,  s.  [resnes.  French.]— 1.  The  part  ot 
III'-  bridi,.  wliich  exti  iids  Irom  ilie  lior^t  's  h'  ad  to 
the  driver's  in-  rider's  hand.  Shaki. — 2.  Used  as 
an  instrinnent  oJ  governuienr.  or  fi>r  govenunent. 
Slinks.— i.  I'o  give  the  REINS.  To  give  licence. 
Miltvii. 

To  RJCl.V,  fine,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  go- 
vern by  a  bridle.  Milton.— 2.  To  resti-aiii;  to  con- 
tnd-     ittink  r/teare. 

REIN'CKEAii  r,  r^ln'kriist,  part.  a.  Increased 
again.   S/irnser. 

REINS,  rin-/,,  s.  [rene5,Lat.]  The  kidneys;  tl^e  lo<K 
er  pans  ol' the  back      J'ifi  \is. 

To  HEINSE'RT,  r*-ln-sfrt',  v.  a.  [re  anil  insert.] 
To  insert  a  second  lime. 

To  REINSPI'RE,  .i-lnsplr  ',  V.  a.  [re  and  ir,spire;3 
To  ins]>ire  anew.     Dryilen. 

To  REINSTA'L,  ri-ii.-stAl',  v.  a.  [re  and  instnl.— 1. 
I'o  seat  again.  Milton. — 2.  I'o  put  again  in  posses- 
sion. Sli'ik\f'e(ne. 

To  B  ElNb  PA' IE,  r4-1n-sl.\fe',  v.  a.  [re  and  instate.] 
To  put  agnin  in  possession.     Atlilisun, 

Tn  RE'lN  lEGRATE,  r^ill'l4-^-Iate.  v.  8.  [re  and 
integer,  Lat.]  To  rentw  with  regani  to  any  state 
or  qual'tv.    Bnron> 

Tu  R!:iNVK'.Sl',  r4-i:i-vJst',  v.  a.  [re  atid  invest.] 
To  invest  anew. 

To  RE.[01'CE,  r4-jSise'.  v  n.  [rcjouir,  French.]  Te 
he  glad;  to  jov;  to  exult.  Miltiti. 

To  nEJOI'CE,'  r4-i-iise',  v.  a.  To  exhilarate;  to 
e-lftdden;  to  ninke  glad.    Prior, 

RE.IOl'CER,  rA-^64'sfir,  s.  [from  rejoice.]  One  that, 
rejiicfs.     Tiylur, 

To  UE.lOrx,  rc-ioln',  V.  a  [rejoindi-e,  Fn-nch.]— 
1.  To  join  again.     Brinvn.-~2.  To  meet  one  again. 

^"'■"■ 
Tu  REJOrv,  re-Join',  ».  n.  To  answer  to  an  answer. 

Dryilrn. 

RKIOl'NDER,    rcTloiii'lflr,   s.    [from     rejoin.]— I. - 
Reply  t(i  an  answrr.  GlanviUr.—2.  Reply;  answer. 
Sli,:kspcnre. 

REJO'LT,  re-j6ll',  s.  [rejailler,  French.]  Shock;  sue 
cession.     South. 

REIT,  rjte.  s.  .Sedee  or  sea-weed.  Bntlfi. 

To  HEI'TERAIE.  ri-it't^i-Ate.  v.  "a.  ti«  and 
ilerii,  Latin.]  To  repeat  again  and  again.  Smnl- 
rirff;e. 

REI'  lERATION,  rj.lt-tjr-j'shfiii,  s.  [mteration, 
Fr.  Ii-om  reitei-aie.]  Rr^pctition.  Bnyle. 

Te  RE.IU'DGE,  re-i&d.ie',  v.  a.  [iv  and  Ju 'ge.]  To 
r«-i  Jiamine;  to  review;  to  recall  to  a  new  trial. 
Po/ie. 

To  REKI'XDLE.  v^kln'dl,  v.  a.  [re  and  kindle.} 
To  set  on  fire  again.  Clieynt.    Pupr. 

To  RELA'PSE.  tk  iJpse',  s-.  n.  [relapsus,  Latin.] 
—1.  I'o  slip  back;  to  slide  or  fall  back.— 2.  To 
fall  back  into  vice  or  erronr.  Taylor.— i.  'I'o 
fall  hack  from  a  stale  of  recoverv-  to  sickness. 
IVi-enimi. 

RELA'PSE,  rj-lipst ',  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Fall 
into  vice  or  erroiir  once  forsaken.  Milton.  Rogers. 
—2.  Regression  troni  a  sfte  of  recovery  to  sick« 
n^ss.  S'lienxer.—^.  Ri  turn  to  any  state.    Shriks. 

r</RELA'TE,  rJ-l\te',  v.  a.  [r  latus.  Lat.]— 1.  To 
tell;  to  recite.  Baron.— 2.  To  ally  by  kindred.  Pope. 
—.1.  i'o  hrin^  buck;    lo  restore.  Spenser. 

To  RELA'TE,  li-iite'.  v.  n.  To  have  reference;  to 
have  respect.  Lorke. 

UELA'TER,  r4-li'ifir,s.  [from  relate.]  Teller,  nar- 
rator    Broirn. 

HKLATION.  ri-li'shfin,  s.  [relation,  French.]—!. 
jM-mner  of  belonging  to  S*y  jwrson  or  tiling. 
miller.  South.— 2.  Respect;  reference;  regard. 
LorArc— 3.  Connexion  between  one  thing  and  ano- 
ther. Shiks.—4.  Kiiidreo;  alliance  of  kin.  Dry- 
den—S.  Person  related  bv  birth  or  marriage;  kins- 
man, or  kinswoman.  Swift.— f>.  Narrative:  tale;  ac- 
count; narration.     Devnis. 

RELA'TIONSHIP.  ri-li'shiinsblp,  s.  [from  rela- 
tion.] The  state  of  Wing  related  to  anoih'  r  either 
by  kinditd  or  any  artificial  alliance.  Black- 
slonr. 

RK'LATIVE,  rj;'5-t1v.  a.  [nlativns  latin.]—!. 
Having  relation;  respecting.  Lockr.—2.  Comt' 
dered  not  absolutely,  but  as  respecting  sombthing 
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else.  Siiu7h.—3.  Pai'ticuUr;  pasUive;  tlosc  in   'ow- 
iii'Ction.     Slmkiljcnii:. 

IIK'LA  llVK,  iJl'4  ilv.  s.— 1.  Rrlatioii;  kinsman. 
Tailuv—%  Pruiiouu  mi.«ti.M-iii(f  lo  aiittT*^!^!!!. 
Atrnni,i.—3.  Soiuuwliat  lesiii-ciiiig  ^.uiiicthiiig;  eUc. 
Lorke- 

UI/i-AlIVICLV,  i?l'a-iiv-li,  ad.  Oioiu  niaiive.] 
As  It  ix'siicets  i>oou'iliiii|;  else;  not  absuliiti-ly' 
Sp  att. 

Uli'LA  I IVKNESS,  iSra.iiv-ii8s,  s.  [fVoiii  relative.] 
1  111-  ■.taf  oi'  liawiie;  r.la'ion. 

UKLEVANCY,  igl'4.>4ii.!.4,  s.  Stale  of  being 
nU  Vint. 

UK'l.EVANT,  i2i'4-»ini,a.  [law  term  in  Scotland.] 
—1.    I'd  ilie  point.— 2.  U.li.  villi;.   W.  'A  c. 

Tu  iilCLA'X,  li-liks',  V.  a.  [ixlaxo,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
slacUtii;  to  niakc  Uss  teiisc.  Bniun.—.:.  'I'o  remit; 
to  mal»t:  less  severe  or  ri^owus.  Sk://. — 3.  To  rnal.e 
Kss  iiUeiilive  or  Ibovi.ms.  Vuiiitij  vf  IVisJws,—i. 
'lo  ease;  to  di\i>rt.— 5.   To  open;  to  locwe.   Miltan- 

To  UELA'X,i-i-l4k»',  V.  II.  To  be  mild;  to  b<.-  remiss; 
to  bs'  not  vii>oruus.  !'■  iov, 

UKLAXA'JION,  ife'-i«s-i'slian,  s.  [lelaxaiioii, 
Kreiieli.]— 1,  Ujn.uuiaun  of  tension;  the  aet  of 
Lxisemniir.  Aybu/.'iuvt.—2,  Cessaliuii  of  ribtiaiiil. 
Burn,:/. — 3.  Kemissiun;  abauiiieiit  of  rigour. 
Huuh  r.—i,  UeiiiisSiOU  uf  atieiilioii  or  upplicaiiou. 
AildUuti. 

IIKLA'V.  rj  li',  s.  [relais,  Fr.]  Hoi ses  on  tlie  road 
to  relieve  iiiliers. 

To  UKi.ii,A'.->Ji,  ri-liic',  V.  H.  [i«;laseber,Fr.]— 1.  To 
set  Tree  iruni  eoiiliuenientor  si-rNititde.  KaKhno.— 
2.  I'o  set  ti-ei' froui  pain.— 3.  Jo  free  li-oiu  obliga- 
tion. MiUoii.~4.  To  cjuit;  to  Ivjt  go.  Drydcn, — 5.  To 
relax;  lo  slacken.  Uuvkci; 

RKLl-:A'SE.i4-lise',s.LVlaeU-,Fr.  from  the  verb.]- 
1.  Dismission  from  eonfini-ieiit,  senitiide,  or  pam. 
i^ioi.~2.  KeUxutioii O'  a  pi-'iiall).— 3.  Ueuiissioiiof 
a  el.iiiu.  Bacon,— i.  .Vetiuiuiiue  from  a  debl  signed 
by  the  ereiliior. 

To  KELE'GATE,  rjl'iviu-,  v.  a.  [relegiier,  Fr. 
reiego,  Lai.]     Tob.jiiish;  tu  exile', 

KELEGA'ilUN,  r4l-4-g.Vsiiftn,  s.  [relegatio,  Lat.] 
K.xile;  judicial  liaiilslimeiil.  Atjhfft. 

To  KELE'NT,  r4-l&nl',  v.  u.  [ivieiitir,  Fr.]— 1.  To 
soften;  to  grow  less  rigid  or  li;ird.  Ba(uu-—2.  To 
ineit;  to  grow  moist.  Buyle.—S,  I'o  grow  less  in- 
tense. Suiitey.  nigO'j.-M,  'I'o  soften  in  temper;  to 
grow   tiiiider;   to    feel  eom|iassion.  Milton.— S.  To 

'   bring  back  to  auiit>  • 

To  UELF.'NT,  r4-ljii't',v.a.— 1.  To  slacken;  to  rentit. 
.Sfe'iJf''.- 2.  'I'o  sorieii;  lo  mollify.  Spcmer. 

RELE'N'IXESS,  ii-,Snl'iSs,  a.  [fnAn  !•.  lent.]  Uii- 
pityiiig;  uuiuo\ed  by  kindness  or  tenderness. 
I'lio): 

RE' LEVANT,  thVkyiiM.  a.  [French.]  ReUe\ing. 

I^ELEVA'TION,  rJl-4-vi'»bun,  s.  [relevalio,  Latin.] 
A  rising  or  litliin;  up* 

RELI'ANCE,  li-il'liise,  ».  [from  rely]  Trust;  de- 
peiidcnce;  coniideuce.  H'ovdivurd.  Rugen. 

RE'UCK,  rJrIk,  s.  [ixliquia;,  Lut.]— 1.  ibat  which 
ivmaiiis;  that  which  is  left  after  the  losi  or  decay  of 
the  ivst.  It  is  geiier.ill)'  used  in  the  plural.  SlteusiT 
—2.  It  is  oft.  n  taken  for  the  body  tlisertid  by  the 
soul.  MUlon.  Pupe.—S.  Tluit  which  is  kept  in 
nieniury  of  another,  with  u  kind  of  i-eligious  veue- 
ration.  AdUison.     . 

RE'LICKLY.  i*l'lk-lA.  ad.  [ftom  ixUck.]  In  the 
manner  ul   i'  licks.  Oviinf. 

RK'LICT,  ril'lk^  s.  [n  licte,  old  Fr.]  A  widow;  a 
wif>-  desolate  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  S„iiiU. 
Gnrth 

RELIE'F,  r4-l4ir,s.  [ixlief.  Fr.]— I  Hi-  prominencx^ 
of  a  figure  in  stone  or  metal;  the  se.  muig  lu-umi- 
Bene  '  ot  a  picture,  i'upe.—i.  The  ifconiiiKiidation 
uf  any  thing,  by  the  uiler|Kni(ion  of  sumetllill^ 
difte.iviit. — 3.  Alleviation  of  calamit);  niitigation 
of  pain  or  soritiw .  Milton. — <i.  I'hut  which  lii-vj 
fiuiii  pain  ur  sorrow.  Di  ijUm.—S.  Uitiultsiuii  of  a 
sentiiirl  t'ron.  liis  post.  .y/ii.k3.—6.  [Hi-leviuiii,  law 
Lat.]     Legal  remedy  of  wi-ongs. 

RELIE'VAULE,  i^li*v'4-bl,  u.  'lom  relieve.] 
Capable  of  r.  lief.  liaU: 

To  RELlE'VE.r4-lii.'.  treUvo.Lm.]-!.  lo  ivtoiu- 
neuil  by  the  inierpusiiion  of  suiueihiug  ilitshuilar. 


Stepni:ij.—2.  To  sup,. on;   to   assist.  Brown. — 3.   lo 

ease  pain  or  sorrow.— .1.  lo  succour  by  assistance. 

l)ryilcn.—S     I'o  8  t  a  sentinel    at  real,  bj  placing 

another  on  his  pusi.  Slllt^J. — b.   i  o  right  by  law. 
UKLli:  VE.MKN  r,  r4-lii*'m2nt,  ».  l""*""  iclievw] 

Uehase.   tl'utta- 
RELIE'VEK,  li  l44v  Sr,  s.  [fiu"'  relieve.]  One  tbat 

relievis.  liu^iis. 
KtLIE'^'0,vk-lii\'6.s.  [Italian.]    The  proniiuence 

of  afigu/e  or  piuture.  Dnjiicn. 
Tu  KKLJ'UH  r,  li  lite,  v. a.  [re  and  light.]  lo  light 

hi  lew.    I'ti/jc, 
RELl'OION.ii.lId'jftn.  s.  [leligio,  Lat.]-I.  Virtue, 

»s  luunded  upuii  reveieiice  oi  God,  and  exprc  .mioh 

ut  future  rewuitis  and  pui.islimt  >iis.    Beit  Ja  ,sun. — 

3.  A  system  of  divine  faith  and  woiship  as  opposite 

totlheis.  More,    ii   u'.toit. 
RELl'OIOMS  1',  ri-.lu'jiiii-lst,  s.  [from  religion.]  A 

biKol  to  any  nl.gious  peisuisiun.  Siiijt. 
RELl'GIOUS,  i4-H(l'j(is,  a.    Lieligiosus,   Latin.]—!. 

PidUs;    disjiosed  to  ibe  duties    of    religion.      ,Wj/- 

toti.—i.  Teaeliiiig  religion.  IVutlmi.—i.  Aaioi.g  the 

Uoiiianisis.  llound  by  llie  vows  of  poverty,  cliastity, 

and  oliedieiice.  Af/rlitun  — I.  E.\act;  strict. 
RELrGlOUbl.Y,  ii-li.;'^as.lA,ad.  [fioa.  religious.>- 

1.  Piously;  witli  obeilieuce  to  t  e  Uicialesut  uligion. 

— i.  According  to  the  rites  of  religion.  S/iuki.-S. 

Uevereiitl);  with  velieiiition.  DuJ'JiH. — 4.  Kxacllyi. 

with  strict  observMiice.  Bacon. 
UELl'GIOUbNKSS.    re-ll.;'.,as-nJs,    s.     [from    riili-  ■ 

gious.]     The  quality  or  MUle  ol'b>-iiig  religious. 
nELl'qUAUV,;el'4-kwa-ii,  s.  [reliquaire,  Fivnch.] 

Keliques   iu    rich    cases    richly   adorned.    Cray''g 

LeUci:: 
To  RKLIxqUlSH,  ri-il.ig'kwish,   v.   a.    [relinqiio. 

Laiin.J— 1.    To     loi-sake;   to  abandon;    to    Ka\v; 

to    desert.     Uavicn.—i.  'J"o   quit;  .  to    j'elease;    to 

give  up.     SuutU.—i.  To  forbear;   to  depart  Irom^ 

lioohr. 
KELl'NqUiSHMEN  1-,  vh  iliig'kwlsh-ii.Snf.s.  [from 

ivliiuiui,li  }     The  aet  of  forsaking.  South. 
RE'Ll  .SH,  rjl'ish.  s.  [fitiin  relecher,  Fr.  to  lick  again.]    , 

—1.  lasii ;  the  eftict  of  any  thing  oii'the  palate;  it 

is  commonly  used  of  a  pleasing  taste.    Boyle.— 2. 

Taste;  small  (piantity  just  perceptible.    Shukn.— 

3.   Liking-    delight   in    any    thing.     Addison.—^ 

Sense;  power  ol  perceiving  e.veellei.ci-;  taste,  itrtfj- 

Sennons.—S.   Uelight    given    by    any    tiling;   the 

power  by   which  pleasure  is   given.    Addiion.—o. 

Cast;  mauiier.  i'ope. 
To  RE'l.lSH,  lii'ish,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]—!.  T* 

give  a  taste  to  uiiy  thing.  Unjdcit.—t.  To  taste;  to 

have  a  liking.  S/iaks.  Baker. 
To  RE'LISH,  rJlisb,  v.  n.— 1.  To  have  a  pleasiqg 

taste.  Httkcii'ill.-:.  To  give  pleasure.    5/iaAi.— 3. 

To  have  a  flavour.  H'omlward. 
RELl'SHAllLE,  ril'Lh-l-bl,  a.  [from  relish.]  GusU- 

ble;  having  a  taste. 
To  KELl'VE,  i-i  li»',  v.  n.  [re  and  live.]  To  revive; 

to  live  anew.  Spetner, 
To  KbXU'VE,  ri-lftv',  v.  a.  [re  and  lo»e.]     Tu  love 

in  reiiirn.  Boyle. 
RELU'CENT,  r^-liV>{n(,a.  [reluceiis,  Lat.]  Shiuiii^; 

transparent.  Tltunisun. 
To  HELU'cr,  rildkt',  v.  n.   [reluctor,  Latin.]  Tja 

struggle  again.  Decay  uf  Pirn/. 
RELU'C  lANCK,  ii-l(ik'ii.ise."  1 
UELU'ClANt  Y,  rilOk'taii-si,   5  *" 

[ri'luclor,  Lai.]  L'nwiliiiigiiess;  repugiuuice.  Boylf. 

Rogers. 
RELU'CI'AN  r,   li-.ftk'iiut,  a.   [ixluetans,  Latin.'J 

Unwilling;  acting  wii'i  iepu<nanci'.  Ticked. 
To   RELU'CIATE,    r4-l4k'iite.    v.    a.    [reluCtor, 

Lntin.]     To  resist;  to  struggle  against.     Decay  of' 

ficly. 
HI.LL'CIA'llON,    iJl-lfikli'shaii,    s.      [reluctor, 

Lat.]     Kepugiiaiici ;  rttislance.  Baron. 
To   UELL'MK,  ri-l&iue',  v.  a.    To  light  anew;  to 

rekindle.   P'ifje. 
To  UELC'MINE,  ri-li'injii,  v.  a.    To  light  anew. 

S/iaki/KniC. 

To  RELY',  rj  ll',  V.  ii.  [re  and  I) e.]  To  lean  ujiou 
with  eunlidt  nee;  to  put  trust  in;  lo  rest  upon;  tv 
depend  upon.  Suii'h.  Rogert. 

'/■«  MErM.V'lN,  i-4-mliie',  v.  n.  [remuiLti.  LatV'-      f 
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l''ito,rir,  lill,  tli;— mi,  >ii4ii~i)luc,  i)lu;— 


I'u  Ia.'  Ktl  01,1  ol  ii   gi' ater  (jUiiiuity  oi-  iiiiraijir. 

./i/'/  \.\ni.— ^.  ioioluijiia;  loeiuiuie;  tosuij.  MiUoiu 

—3.  'I'o  111-  ltd  iilU'i   all)  oveiu.  LwvVc— 4.  Not  to 

bi.'  losu  .S>;j«'.-.~5.  1  o  be  Icl'i  as  uoi  coiniii-iseil. 

L<M/,e. 
To  llEMa'lN",  it-niauc',  v.  a.     To  await;  to  l)u  lilt 

li..  i.Ji  itji-r. 
Kb'MAlN.ie-iiiain.',  %.  [fioni  tlie  vti-b.']— I.  Rtlic-k; 

liiat  wl.ith  ii  k-l't.     (.Kjii'iKll)  Uirtl  in   tin- piuraL 

l'itpi;~j,     lilt  bod}-   Itfi  by   ibc  soul.   l'upe,—3- 

Aoi.iU-;  liahitatioii.   ShaAip  niVt 
Uli.M.Vl'MJliK,    vi-iiikiic'iifir.    a.    [from    vciiiaiu.] 

11  ■li.ai.iw.;,,  relust-,  kit.  Slmhsjmire- 
UJi,.\iA'INiJliH,    ic-miiie'iliii,   s.— 1.  What  is  left. 

iii-ui:. — 2.  ilie   body  when  tile  soul  is  depailtd; 

V.;::  .iiis.  liiiiikijiKWe. 
'i">' iiK.".;.\'Kli,,  r^-inike',  v.  a.  [re  aud  ui.iKc.]    To 

iiiaiti  aiirAi.  Gl-iuvitlt: 
'i'u  KKMA'ND,  li-K.and',  v.  a.  [re  and  tnandu,  Lat.] 

To  stiid  UaLv;  lu  tall  back.  Duvies. 
ilE'MANtNl",  ie:ii'mii.ji&iii,  s.    [iviiiaiieiis,  Latin] 

Tlie  I'iiil  lemaiiiiii^.  Biicoii. 
HEM  A'llK,  le-mirk',  s.  LreniaiqUL',  tV.]  Obstffvation; 

lliiif:  iiolico  taken.  Coiiicr. 
'/■»  UKM  V'RK,  le-maik',  V.  a.   [leniarqucr,  ^v.]— 1. 


UKMlM'SCtNCE,  i?m-ine-!i1'.'sfeiise,     s.      [reift'i' 

iiiMctns,  Laini.j    Itetolkcilou;  ivtovcry   ot'  ulcus 

Hale- 
Kl'-.MlMSCE'Nl  lAL,  vfeiii-iiiJ-iiL-^»j/.siilll,  a.  ffrom 

iiMiiiiisCc^iK;  .]     Hi-lati.iij  lo  ixiiiimsti-iKf.  Broun. 
UKMl'alj,    ii-iiii»,    a.     [ivmis.    l-'ivntli;     niiiisai^^. 

Lul.^— l.Nol  vigorous;  slack.     IVuuiiiL-ai  fl.—2.  Not 

taii  Hil,  5loil;t'ul.     AVi/iA*.— 3.   Not    inienst.    ift/j- 

lotiini'ni, 
UKMl'SblULE,  li-niL'si-bl,  a.   [irmi  irmit.]     AU- 

niilliii^:  Ibtgiimcss. 
UEMrbtilON,  ie'mi,ii'On,s.  [icniissi  'n,Fi-.  rcinii^io, 

Laiiii.)— 1.    A./altii.tiii;    relaxation;    mode  rati')". 

La'-<Jn,—2.  Diminution  oi'  inlc'nsi-iie>s.    U'ouiiwuiiJ, 

— ,i.   Ill    piiysicix,  icininiivii   is  « licii   a  dibii-iiiptv 

aliate.i,  hnt  do(  s  not  )ju  mnte  ort'  bi-tbrc  it  rfinins 

again.— 4.  Ui.li;!)i.e.    Adilisuit.    SaiJ't,—b^  Forgiive- 

nvss;  jiardoii.  'laijlui: 
REMi'oSLY,  ri-nil 'le.  ad    [from  remiss.]— I.  Care-" 

Icssly;  nfpligi-ntly;  willio'ii  ciim  attiiitiiin.  Hooker. 

— 2  Not  vi)f<,rou»ly;  not  \»itli  ardour  or  eagt-rness; 

slack iy.  C'ltirind<^n. 
RKMJ'sSNESS,  ri-:nJs'nJs,  s.  [IVoiu  remiss.]  i^yv-. 

lessniss;  uef^ligence;  coldness;   %vant   of    ardour. 

Rogers. 


To  niiu;  to  observe.     LocAe.— 2.  To  distiiiguisb;  to  i  To  HExMI'T,  ri-mii',  v.  a.   [r.jmitto,  Lat  ]— 1.  To 


liuiiit  oiii;  to  luaik, 
ilEiMA'KKAliLE,  r^-niark'd-b'l,    a.    [rfuiarquable, 

Ki- ]     01)»t■r^  ibU  ;  woitiiv  of  note.    Kulei^n. 
llEM.VRKAULENEaS.  re-niiirk'i-i>l-neN  s.  [from 

lemarkable.]     Observableiiess;  woriliiiiess  of  obsei- 

>aiion. 
KEMA'ilKABLY,  vi-inark'a-bl^,  ad.   [fVoni  rer.iaik- 

iibie.]  Observably;  in  a  manner  wortliy  of  observu- 

tiiin.  Milton.  H'iii.ts. 
HEMA'HKEK,  ri-inark'fir,  s.  ['vmawiuer,  Freucli.] 

Obsiiv  >r;  one  that  remarks,  y/utts. 


r<lax;  to  make  less  intense.  Mmon.—^  'lo  lorgive 
a  jomislmient.  Dnjileii.—3.  [Hen.,  ttre,  Fr-]  To 
Jiardoil  a  la. lit.  Sliaks.—A.  I'o  give  up;  to  resign. 
Hatj-A'urd.—S.  I'o  del',  r;  to  relVr.  OV/i'.  '/  the. 
Toii^fiie  —6,  To  init  ai^'aiii  in  ctiitody.  Drf/ileii. — 7. 
To  send  iiione.  itia  liislaut  jilace.  uJ(Wwwi.— (>.  To 
restore.  Hnijifarrl. 
To  liEAir  r,'r4-iuli',  V.  u.— 1.  To  slacken;  to  gi-ow 
less  intense.  Broome. — 2.  To  abate  by  gruwiiiu;  less 
eager.  Soui!t.—i.  In  piiysiek,  to  grow  by  iulerrals 
less  \ioKiil. 


UEMli'DlABLE,  r4-mi'de-a-bl,  a.   [from  remedy.]  :  UEMI'TMKNI',  re-mit'inJnt,  s.  [from  remit.]  The 

ael  of  reniiiiini^  III  cuMod\. 
KKMl'STANiJE.  li-i.il    lanse,  s.  [from  remit.]-!- 


^pablu  of  lei 
JIEME'DIAIF.,   r4-meMiute,    a.     [from   remedy.] 

M.i'.ieiiial;  afVordlng  a  viiiied>.  S/ti,ki/)e(ire. 
REME'DILESS,  rlm'mi-di-lJs."  a.    [from  remedy.] 

Not  admitting  remedy;  irreparabk-;  cureKss-     li'i- 

le.igh. 
UEME'DILESSXESS,   rjm'mi.di-ic^-iics,   s.   [from 

remediless.]     luomableness. 
IIE'MEUY,  r?m'mi-ili,  s.    [remedium,  Lat.]— 1.  A 

nieditiiie  by  wliieli  any  illn^-ss  is  cured.     Hv.-ifl. — 

2.  Cure  of  any  nneasiiiess.  Drydeti.—^i.  Tliat  u  liieh 
countorattsany  evil.  Lo<kr.—4-  K.e|)aration; means 
ot  repairing  aiiv  litu;.  Shak'penrt; 

To  RE'MEDY.  lie./iii^  !i,  v.  a.   [rem  dier,  Fr.]— 1. 

To  .tine;  to  lital-  Hooker.— 2,  To  repair  or  remove 

miseliief. 
To  RKME'MBKR,  re-iulni'b&r,  v.  a.  [remembrare, 

Jtal.]— I  To  hear  in  mind  any  tliinp:;  not  to  forget. 

Psalms 2.  'I'o  rtieolleei;  lo  call  to  \u\in\-.Sid>w!j.— 

3.  To  keep  in  mind;  to  have  present  to  the  attention. 
L'icke.—'i'  'I'o  bear  in  iniiid,  with  intent  of  reward 
or  punishini-iit.  Millau  —S.  To  mention;  not  to 
omit.  Aijliff'e.—b.  'I'o  put  in  mind;  to  fotce  to 
recollect',  to  remind.  Sh/n/'ij. 

HEME'MBEUEK,  r4-m&i"'bai-flr,  s.  [from  reiuem- 
bir."!     One  who  rememheiii.  IVotlon, 

]IEME'MBRANCE,  ri'uiSiii'brinse,  s.  [remem- 
brance, Fr.]— 1.  Retention  in  memory.  Denham.— 
2.  KetoUettion;  revival  of  any  idea.  Locke— 3. 
Honourable  memory.  Out  of  use.  Shaks.—4. 
Transmission  ot  a  fact  from  one  to  another.  Adilir 
soti.—S.  Account  preserved.  Hale.—d.  ^k'!mol■ial. 
Uryden.—7.  A  tukeit  by  which  any  ""e  is  I'ept  in 
the  inemorj.  S/ioks.—A.  Notice  ot  something  absent. 
S/mk.s/Kfiri: 

UEME'MllKANCEK.  rJ-mJm'bi-an.sfir,  s.  [from 
re»nt>i)ilirance.'! — l.One  that  leminds;  one  that  puts 
iin  mind.  Tai/lor.—2.  An  otTicer  of  the  Excliutiucr. 
Bacon. 

To  UF.ME'RCIE,  rh-mlr'sk,  v.  a.  [i-emeieier,  Fr.] 
To  thank.  S.iciistr. 

To  RE'MlCiKA'l'K,  rJm'i-Rrite,  v.  n.  [remigru, 
Lai.l     'I'o  move  baek  :ii;ain    lioi/le. 

KEMIGKA'TION,  rfetn-4-i;ri'shftu,  s.  [from  remi- 
^laii .]     Uemoval  back  again.  Hate. 

To  RK.\irNU,r4-m1nd',  v.  a.  [re  a;id  luiud.J  To  i>ut 
in  luiml;  to  t'orce  to  remember.  South, 

1** 


The  act  of  1m>  uig  money  at  a  distant  placy.— 2* 
Siiiu  sei.t  lo  a  (lislani  J)|  ce.  Adilisnii. 
REMl'-l'l'ER,  ri-eji'iflr.  s.  [reiuellre,  Frejich.]- 1, 
One  w  lo  juoiiiises  nion  y  to  he  jiaid  at  a  distant 
j/lace.— 2.  In  comiiioii  la«,  a  resiitution  ol  one 
tliat  hath  iwo  tides  lo  lands  or  ten.  iiieiils,  and  is 
sei/.ed  of  tie  in  \t\  his  laiier  litl.-,  nnto  his  title  that 

is  more  ancient,  in  case  where  the  latter  is  detec- 
tive   Cuifcl. 
RK'MN  VN'i",  rJm'nSiit,s.  [I'roin  ivmanent.]  Residue; 

that  which  is  led.  S/iakiptnre. 
RE'iVlNANT,    rjiii'nant,    a.     Remaining   yet   left. 

Prior, 
REMO'LTEN,  ii-m6;'tii,  i>art.[fromreinolt.]  Melted 

;i.!aiii.  Bnron, 
RRMO'NSrRANCE,   ri-mon'stranse.     s.    [remoii- 

sd-ance,    Fr.]— 1.     Shovs;    discoveiy.      Shaks.—^. 

Strong;  representation.   Hooker. 
To  REMO'NSTRA  IE,  r4-ii.oii'strite,  v.  n.  [remon- 

stro,  Lat.]     'i'u  make  a  strong  repi-esentatiuu;  tu 

show  reasons. 
JJi'A/OAM,  rSm'A  i-l,  s.  [Let.]-!.  A  let  or  obstacle. 

—2.  A  fish  or  kind  of  worm   that   slicks  to  shijis, 

an<l    retards    their    jiassa.e    through    the   ^vater. 

Grew. 
To  UE'MORATE,  rgiu'i-iite,  v.  a.  [remoror,  Lat.] 

To  hinder. 
REMO'RSE,  rJ-mJrse''.  or  ri-iuArse',  s.   [remorsus, 

Lat.]— 1.  Pain  of  guilt.  Clarendon.— 2.  Tenderness; 

pitj;sympathetick  sorrow.  Spenser, 
REMO'RSICFUL,  r^-mAiVlil,  a.  [remorse  and  full.] 

Tender;  compassioiiale.  Shok.sfieare. 
REMO'RSELESS,   r4-mirs'l?s.  a.   [from  remorse.] 

I'npifying;  erui  I;  savage.  MiUon.  Soiii/i, 
REMO'TE,  re-ii.Ate'.  a.    [Vmotus.  Lat.]— 1.  Distant 

in  time;    not   iminediale.    Locke.— 2.    Disianl    ia 

place;  imt  at  hand— .').  Removed  far  otf';  not  near. 

IwAc— 4.  For.i,(;n — 5.  Distant  in  kin;  not  closely 

conn.cted.     G/a)iville.—6.    Alien;    not   agix-tiiig. 

Locke.— 7.  Abst'-acled- 
REMO'TKLY,  r*-miie'ii,  ad.   Diom   reniot.".]  Not 

nearlv;  «t  a  distance,  lirnin.  SitU'h. 
REMO'rKNF,.SS,  r^.ueite'nSs,    s.     [fi-um   remote.] 

Slate  of  heiny  remote;   dintauue;  nut  nearuesj< 

Boj/le. 


REN 


UEP 


— ni,  m4v«?,  iiSr,  nil;— tibr,  tAb,  ln\ll;— 4Vl?-»ji4Ani1;— f/iin.THis. 


RKMO'TIOV,  i4-mi'shftn,  a.  [iVom  reinntiis,  Lat."! 
Till'  act  of  reiiiDvliifj;  the  state  of  lii'iii)^  rfiiii>\i-il 

to  dUtmice.  Broivri.     _ 
REMJV'AHI.K,   i-4-mOOv'a-M,    a.    [fiiim    iciiiove.] 

Siicli  Ml  iiiay  Iw  r  uiuvlhI.  Shfiner. 
RE\Ii)'VAL,  ri-iu6Sv'41,  s.  [l''""'  iiniovc.]— l-T'ie 

act  (it   piitiiiii,'  out  ol  any  place.  /yo-/.(r.— 2. 'I'lie 

act    of   puiiiiii::  iiwuy.    Ai-Jnilhnut.—li.    Disini^sirm 

from  a  post.  Swift.— i.  Tlie  slate  oi  beiiig;  ruiiiuvtd. 

Lnrhr.. 
Tn  RRMO'VK.  r^-nii>6v',  v.  a.  [remnven,  Lnt.]— 1. 

'I'o  put  fi'oiii  its  p)ace;  to  take  or  put  away.  Snaks, 

—2.  I'll  place  at  ailisi:ince.  Locke: 
Ti>  RKMO'VK,  rS-nioS*',  v.  ii.— I.  To  change  place. 

—2.   lo  i?o  from  mit-  jilaee  to  another.  Unji/en. 
REMO'VK,  i'i-iii6ov',  s.  I  tronilhe  verb  ]—l.  Change 

of  place.— 2.  Susceptibility  ol' being  removed.  Gltin- 

vitlt:—3.  Translation  of  one  to  the  piace  of  another. 

S/uiki.—i.  State  of  bcin;;  removed.  Lurke.—a.  Act 

of  inovin)?  a  chessman  or  drauslit.— 6.  Departure; 

act  ofKoiujjaway.  H-Vj/Zcn— T.Theact  of  changinij 

pl^ce.     ««'■</((.— 8.  A  step   in   the  stale  of  ^rada- 

tiijn.  Locke.— ^.  A  small  distance.  Rogers.— \0.  Act 

of  pulling    a  horse's    shoes    upon  ditt'eivnt    feet. 

.Vki//).— U.  Dish  to  be  changed  without  changing 

the  course. 
Rl'lMO'VED,  rJ-mftftvd'.  part.  a.    Remote;  separate 

fnnn  others,  .^hiik/penie. 
KEMO'VKDNICSS,    ri-in65v'Jd-uCs,    s.    [from    re- 
moved.]   'I'he  state  of  being  removed;  remoteness. 

Hhnkspifire. 
RE.MO'VKK,  rJ-mS3v'ftr,  s.   [from   remove.]     One 

that  r-movcs.  Bacon. 
To  REMOU'NT,   ri-mAl\nt',  v.  n.  [rcnionter,   Fr.] 

To  inuunt  again.   Ui'/i/cn. 
RKMUN  KR  ABIH'  lY,  ri-nift-nJi-a-bll-i'ti,  s.  [from 

renmiierable.]     Capacity   of    receiving     rewards. 

Peai-.ion. 
RKMU'NRRABLK,  ri-mi'nSr-4-bl,  ».  [from  reinn- 

nenile.l     Rewai-dable. 
•fo  HEMU'NKKATK.  rj-nii'njr-ite,  v.  a.  [remn- 

rern,  Latin.]    To  rewanl;  to    rtpaj;  to  lOcjuite. 

REMUNEKA'TION,  rJ-mAnlr-i'shflii,  s.  [remiine- 
ratio,  Latin.]  Reward;  requital;  recompense;  re- 
pavment.  Brcnvn. 

REMUNERA'TIVE,  ri-nii'n?r-S-tlv,  a.  [from  re- 
munerate.]    Exercised  in  gi\ing  rewards.  Boyle. 

To  REMU'RMUR,  ri-mir'mflr,  v.  a.  [re  and  mur- 
mur.] To  niter  hack  in  murmurs;  to  repeat  in 
low  hoarse  sounds.  Pope, 

To  HEMU'RMl'H.  rJ-infii-'raftr,  V.  n.  [remnrmnrr, 
Lat.]  To  niurmiir  hack;  to  echo  n  low  hoarse 
sound.   Dryilen. 

RENA'RI),  "r&ii'nlrd.  s.  [rcnard,  a  fox,  Fr.]  The 
name  of  a  fox.  Dryilen. 

RENA'CENCY,  ri-njs'sin-si,  s.  [from  renasc<nt.] 
Revival  of  growth.  Ex'vliin. 

RKNA'SCENT,  ri-n4s's*i>t,  a.  [renascenj,  Lai.] 
Piroluced  again;  rising  again  into  Ix  ing. 

RENA'-SCIULR,  r4-nSs'si-bl,  a.  [reiiaseor,  Latin.] 
Possil)le  to  hv:  produced  agHln. 

To  RENA'Vir.ATK,  r^niv'i-gite,  v.  a.  [re  hiuI 
navieiile.]  To  sail  again. 

RKNCOl"N'lER,  rin-kiin'tflr,  «.  [rencontre,  Fr.] 
—I.  Clash;  collision.  Coliitr.—2,  Personal  op|Hisitiou. 
Jtlilitoii.—X  Loose  or  casii.il  engagement,  .iililisun. 
—4.  Sudden  combat  without  premeditation. 

To  HKNCOU'NI'ER,  rin-kAAn'iflr,  v.  n.  [rcncon- 
trer,  Fr.]— I.  To  clash;  to  collide.— 2.  To  meet  an 
enemy  iinevpecl'  dly.— 3.  To  skirmish  with  another. 
—4.  To  fight  hand  to  hand. 

To  RRND,  ijnil,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  puss.  rent, 
[jtentaij,  Sax.]  To  tear  with  violence;  to  lacerate. 
Poor. 

RR'NDER,  rjnd'flr,  J.  [from  rend.]  One  that  rmdi; 
a  tearer. 

To  RE'NHER,  r*nd':\i.  r.  «.  [rendre,  Fr.]-I.  To 
return;  to  pay  hack.  Li-rke.—^.  To  restore;  lu  give 
hack.  Addison.— 3.  To  give  upon  deniaiMl.  fro- 
•uerhs.—4.  To  invest  with  qiialities:  to  make.  Sotith. 
—S.  To  represent;  to  exhibit.  .9/iflAr.».— ^.  To  trans- 
late. Burnet.— 7.  To  jurirnder;  to  yield;  to  give 
»ip.  Clarendon.— i.  To  offer;  lo  give  to  be  used. 
if'att,. 


RK'NOEOi  rind'fir,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Surrender. 

.thiikspei.rc. 
RE'NUIii-.VOUS.  r?n.di-vJ67.',  s.   [rendezvous,  Fr.] 

—1.  A«v*,iilily.    in..-iing  ap|ioiiiled.  Halcif;h.—2.  A 

sign  ili^l   draws   m -n  together.    Baron.— 3.  Place 

apiiointed  for    tssemlily.  Clarrndnn. 
To  RK',S))KliVOUS,  rJn-di-v6A/.',  v.  n.  [from  the 

noun.]      I'o  niei  t  at  a  jiluce  appoinied. 
RKNDl'l  ION,  i?ii(Hsl.'6n.  5.  [I loin  render.]     Su^ 

leiiiltrilig;  the  act  of  \iildiiii;. 
Ul'.NKliAUR,  i?ii'iii-gide,  > 
REN  ECiA'DO,  rJ»i-ii4-g4'dA,  J  '* 

[reneiriido,  Spanish.]— I.  One  that  apostativ  s  from 

thefMitli;  an  apostate.     Addison.—  .One  who  A*r 

Sirls  10  the  encaiy;  a  revolter.  Arbulhnot. 
To  RENR'OE,  li-iiWg',  v.  a.  [rencgo,  Lat.  renier, 

Fr]     'I'o  disown.  King  Charles. 
To  RENE'W,  ri-»>i!i',  v.  a.  [re  and  new.]— 1.  To  reno- 
vate; (o  restorn  the  former  slat. .  ltebretis.—2.  To 

repeat;  to  put  u^.na  in  act.    nrydcn~3.  To  begin 

again.  Dryrien.—*.  In  theology,  to  make  anew;  to 

ti-aiisform  lo  new  life,  llumans. 
RlvNl/WAHLE,  iiJ-n^3-bl,  a.  [from  renew.]  Capa- 
ble to  be  renew  el.  Sniji. 
HENE'WAL,  linii'JI,  s.   [from  renew.]  The  act  ol 

renewing;  rcnovsti  n.  Forbes. 
RE'Ml'ENCY,    ri-iil'tJn-si,    s.     [from    renitent.] 

'J'lial  resistance  in  solid   bodies,   when  they  ])teji 

upon,  or  are  im|l:  lied  one  against  another.  Quincy, 
RENT  TENT,  ri-ol'tJnt,  a.  [reniteiis,  Lat.]  ^ciiu© 

agiiinst  any  impulse  by  elastick  power.  Ray^ 
RE'NNET,  rjn'iilr,  s.     A  ferment.  Ftuyer. 
HF/NNRT,  rfn'nit,  ■>^ 

R  E'NRTING,  rSn'n?t-lng,     J  *• 

A  kind  of  Hj)pl  .  ^foitimcr. 
To  KE'NOVA  IR,  rin'nO-vAte,  v.  a.  [renovo,  Uit,] 

To  renew ;  to  ivstore  to  she  first  state.  Thomson. 
REXOVA'TION'.rJii.no-vA'shQii,  s.  [renovaiio,  Lat.] 

Renewal:  tb.'  net  of  renewing.  Bacon. 
To  RENOUN'CE,  ri-niinse',  v.  a.    [renoncer,  Fr. 

reniincio,     Ltitin.]     To    disown;     to     abnegatea 

Dryilrn- 
To    RENOUX'CE,    rJ-noinse',   v.   n.    To  declare 

renunciation.  Dryden. 
RKNOU'NCEMENI',    ri-nJdnse'niJnt,     s.     [fVom 

renounce.]     Act     of    renouncing;    renunciation. 

S/iak.\pinrc. 
RENO'WN,  ri-ii6i\n',    s.    [renotnmfe,  Fr.]    Fame; 

celebii'y;  praise  widely  spread.  H'liller. 
To  KENO'Wx.  ri-iiAfin',  v.  a-   [nenonuner,  Fr.  from 

the  nonn.l     To  make  famous.  Pope. 
RENO'WNED,  r^niiHnd'.   paiticip.    a.   [from    re- 
nown.]    Famous;    celi brand;    eminent;     famed. 

Dry  den. 
REN  r,  rjnt,  s.  [from  rend.]     A  break;  a  laceration. 

Addison. 
Tu  RENT,  r?nt,  v.  a.  [rather  to  rend.]    To  tear;  lo 

lacei-are.     Ecclus. 
To   REN'l",   i-Jni,   v.  n.    To  roar;  lo  bluster.   Hu- 

ili'iriis. 
KENT,  r?ni,  s.  [rente,  Fr]— l.Heventie;  annual  jMty. 

mint.  Pope.—2.  Money  paid  tijrany  thing  heW  of 

aiioilur.   H'nilrr. 
Tu  U1:n  r,  rfnt,  v.  a.  [renter,  Fr]— l.'l'o  liulJ  by 

paving  r  lit.  Addisou.-i.  To  set  loa  teiiiint. 
RE'N'l'ABLE,  lim'.Vbl,  a    [from  nnt.]   That  may 

b    i-ented. 
RE'NTAL,   rinl'll,   $.   [from    rent.]    Schedule  or 

acciiinit  of  rents 
RE'N  PER,  rJiit'iV,  s.  [from  rent.]  He  that  holds  by 

paving  rent.  Loike. 
REXVE'RSEP,  rJn-vfrst',  a.    [renvertee,  French.] 

Overturned.  SfH-nser. 
RRNUNCIA' I  ION.  ri-i.fln-sh^A'sh&n.    s.    [remin- 

ciatio,  Lal.l'    The    ct  of  renouncing.  Tnylir. 
T«REORn\'IN    riir-dJne',  v.  a.  [rcordiner,  Fr.] 

I'o  ordnin  again,  on  supposition  of  some  defect  in 

the  commission  of  the  oiilaiiier. 
REOHDlN\"rtON.  l^4r■<l^lli^han,  s.  [from  reorr 

dain.l     Repetition  of  ordination.  Attcrlmrij. 
To  REPA'CIFY,  rJ-|.A  '  ^'l,  v.  a.   [re  and  jiacify.] 

To  pncifv  again.  Daniel. 
REP  AM),' r*  pAde',  part,  of  repay. 
To  REPA'IR,  rH'i"'-  *'.  a.  (leparo,  L»i.  irparer, 

Fr.]— 1.  To  rtstote  after  injur)   or  dila^ioaticn* 
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Fi^e,  f\r,  fill,  fii;— nit,  m?ti-plne,  pin;— 


rlarendon—i-  To  amend  any  injury  by  an  equiva- 
lent. Milton.— 3.  To  fill  up  anew,  by  SDmiuhing 
put  in  the  place  of  what  is  hist.  Milton, 
HBPA'IH,  li-pire',  s.  tCrom  tlie  veih]  Ki^jiaratinn; 
Supply  of  loss;  restoration  after  dilapidation.  IHl- 
kinit. 
To  RKPAI'U,  iJ-pire',  v.  u.  [repairer,  Fr.]  To  pro; 

to  iK-take  liiniselt.  Popr. 
HEPAl'R,  r^)irt',s.  [rrpaire,  French.]— 1.  nesovt; 
abode.-2.  Act  of  betaking   himst'lf  any  whither. 
Clnienilon. 
HEPAl'RKR,  ri-pire'Sr.s.  [from  repair.]  .^mender; 

restorer.  South. 
REPA'NDOVS,    rJ-pSn'dfis,   a.     [repandus,    Lat.] 

IJent  )ipward.  Brnwn. 
HK'PARABLE,  rSii'iiAr-i-bl,  a.   [vepnrabi'.is  Ut.J 

Capable  ot  being  amfnded  or  retrieved.   Bncon, 
BE'PARABLY,  rlp'p4r-i-bli,  a.  [from  repinable.] 
In  a    manner  capable  of  remedy  by  restoration, 
amendment,  or  suoplv. 
REPARA'TION,  rh'-|''*-ri'sb&n.  '•  [reparatio,  Lat.] 
—1.  1  he  act  of  rcpaiiinp.  ArfmtAnot.—i.  Supply  of 
wliatis  wasted.  Ar'iuthnot.—S.  Kecompeuse  for  any 
injurv;  amends.  Dru'kn. 
REPA'RAIIVK,   r^i>4r'r4-llv,    s.    [from    repair.] 

Whatever  makes  aoiends.  Il^tltn. 
REPARTEE',  rJp-pii^iii',  s.  [riipartie, Fr.]  Smart 

reph.  Dryderi. 
To  REPARTEE',  r5p-l)ir-tJe',v.l).  To  make  smart 

re))lies.  Prior. 
To  REPA'SS,  rJ-pJs',  y.  a.   [reposser,  Fr.]  To  pass 

again;  to  pass  back.    Raleigh. 
To  REPA'SS,  rt-pis',  v.  n.    To  go  back  in  a  road. 

Drydcn. 
REPA'ST,  r4-pist',  s.   [re  and  pastus.  Lat.]— 1.  A 
meal;  act  of  taking  food.  Deiiham,—2.  Food,  vie- 
tuals.  Shakspeare. 
To    REPA'ST,  ri-njst',   v.  a.   [repaistre,    French, 

from  the  noun.]    ^"o  feed;  to  feast.  Shtikspenre. 
REPA'STURE,  r J-pis'tsh  iVe,  s.  [re  and  pasture.] 

Entertainment.  Sliakspenre. 
To  REPA'Y,  ri-pi",  v.  a.  [repayer.  Fr.]— 1.  To  pay 
back  in  return,  in  requital,  of  in  revenge.    Baron. 
—2.  To  recompense.  Milton.~3.  To  requite  either 
good  or  ill.  Pope.—i.  To  reimburse  with   what  is 
owed.  Shakspearr. 
REPA'YMENT,  r^pi'm?nt,  s.    [from   rejiay.]— 1. 
The  act  of  repaying.— 2.  The  thing  repaid.    Ar- 
biithnot. 
To  REPEA'L,  rJ-pJie',  v.  a.  [rejieller,  French.]—!. 
To    recall.    S/iaks.—2.  To  abrogate;  to   revoke. 
Dn/iten. 
REPEA'L.  ri-pile',   s.   [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Recall 
from   exile.     Shaks.—2.    Revocation;    abrogation. 
Davifs. 
I'o  BEPEA'T,  rJ-pJte',  v.  a.   [repeto,  Lat.]— 1.  To 
iterate;  to  use  again;  to  do  again.  Arl>utlmot.—2.  To 
speak  again.  Hooker.— 3.  To  try  again.  Dryikn.- 
4.  To  recite;  to  rehearse.  Milton. 
HEPEA'TEDLY,  r4-p6te'Jd-l4,ad.  [from  repeated.] 

Over  and  over;  more  than  once.  Stephens. 
REPEA'TER,  r4-p4te'fir,  s.  [from  repeat.]— 1.  One 
that  repeats;  one  that  recites.- 2.  A  watch  that 
strikes   the    hours  at   will  by  compression  of   a 
spring. 
To  RKPF.'L,  ri-pSl',v.  a.  [repello,  Lat.]— 1.  To  drive 
back  any  thing.  Hooker.— 2.  'I'o  drive  back  an   as- 
sailant.    Drudcn. 
To  REPl'l'L.re-pfer.v.  n.— 1.  To  act  with  force  con- 
trarj-  to  force  impressed.  Ncivton.—2.  In   phvsick, 
to  repvl  in  medicine,  is  to  prevent  such  an  afflux  of 
a  fluid  to  anv  ]>articular  part  as  woidd  rcMse  it  into 
a  tumour,  duinrtj. 
REPE'LLENl-,  ri-pJVlJnt,  s.  [repeUens,  Lai.]    An 
application  that  has  a  repelling  power.  IVisenwn. 
RKPK'LLER,  ri-pSl'ldr,  s.  [from  repil.]  One  thaft 

If  pels. 
To  REPE'NT,  ri-pJnt',  v.  n.  [repemir,  Fr.]-l.To 
think  on  any  thing  past  with  sorrow.  King  Charles. 
Siiulli. — 2.  'I'o  express  sorrow  for  something  past. 
Shnkt.S.  To  have  such  sorrow  for  sin  as  produces 
amendment  of  liff.  Malthcu: 
7'o  RKPE'NT,  1  J-pJni',  v.  a.— 1.  To  remember  with 
sorrow.  Shakt.—2.  To  remember  with  pious  sorrow. 
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rionne.—Z.ll  is  used  wit'.i  the  reciprooal  pronoun.- 
Prior.  ' 

REPE'N' r  AXCfi,  ri-pJnl'Jnse,  ».  [rpprn(ance.  Fr. 
from  rtpent.]— 1.  Sorrow  lor  any  thing  past.— 2. 
Sorrow  lor  sin,  such  as  produces  newness  of  life; 
penitence.  IVhilgifte. 
REPE'Nr,>NT,  ri-pint'Jnt,  a.  [repentant,  Fr.]--1- 
Sorrowful  for  the  liast.— 2.  Sorrowful  for  sin. 
Milton.— 3.  Expressing  sorrow  lor  sin.  Shckf. 
To  UEPEO'PI.E,r4-p4i'pl.  v.  a.  [re  and  people.]  To 

stock  with  jx-ople  anew.  Hm'r. 
To  REPKRCU'SS,  ri-pjr-kfis,  v.  a.   trepercussus, 

L.it.]      To  heat  hack;  to  drive  back.  Bacon, 
REPERCU'SSION,    ri-plr-Ufish'fin,    s.    [repercus- 
sio,   Latin.]     The  act  of  driving   back;  rebound- 
Baron. 
RKPERCU'SSIVE,  ri-plr-kfls'slv,  a.    [ivpercnssili 
Fr.]— 1.  Having  the   power   of  driving  back,   or 
causinij    a    rel)Ound.— 2.    ReiH-Uent.      Bacon.— 3. 
Driven  back;  rehoundinc. 
UEPKRTl'TIOUS.    r^p-pgr-'lshfts,   a.     [repcrtus, 

Lit.]     FouiKl;gaiiied  bv  fir.ding. 
RKPE'RI  ORV,rJp'j)?r-tflr-i,  s.  [repcrtorium^t.] 

A  treasurv;  a  niagazi;:e;  a  storehouse. 
REPKlT'ilON,  rJp-4-ilsh'5n,  s.  [rep  titio,  Lat.]— 
I.  Iteration  of  the  same  thing.  Jil)iiihn(t-—2.  Re- 
cital of  »he  same  words  over  again.  Hooker.—-^,  Tlie- 
act  of  reciting  or  rehearsiiv-  Shnks.—i.  Recital  ftOra 
memory,  as  distinct  fi-om  rending. 
To  RKPI'NE,  r4-pine',  v.  n.  [re  and  pine.]   To  fret; 

to  vex  himself;  to  be  discontented.  Templr. 
REPI'NER,  ri-pine'&r,  s.  [from  repine.]    One  that 

freisor  murmurs. 
To  KEPLA'CE,  ri-plise',  v.  a.  [replacer,  Fr.  re  and 
place.]— 1.  To  put  again   in   the   former  place. 
Bacon.— 2.  To  jnit  in  a  new  place.  Dryden. 
To  REPLA'IT,  rj-plate'.  v.  a.  [re  and  plait.]    To 

fold  one  ,  art  often  over  another. 
To  REPL  \'NT,  rJ  pl4nt',  v.  a.  [replantcr,  Fr.]     To 

plant  anew. 
REPLANTA'TION,   rj-pian-ti'shfln,   s.   [from  re- 

I)lant.]     The  act  of  planting  again. 
RV:PLE'ADER.  ri-plJJd'flr.  s.  Is  where  the  plea  of 
the  plaimiff  or  defendant,  or  both,  are  ill,  or  an  !m- 
jH-rtiirent  issue  joined;  then  the  court  makes  void 
all  the  pleas  that  are  ill,  or  awards  the  parties  to 
replead.  Ternies  de  la  Ley. 
To  REPLE'NISH,ri-plJn'nish,  v.  a.  [re  and  plenus 
Latin.]— 1.    To    stock;    to     fill.     Milton — 2.  To 
finish;    to   consummate;  to  complete;   not    used. 
Shaksfieare, 
To  REPLE'NISH,  rJ-plJn'nlsh,  r.  n.  To  be  stocked. 

Bncon. 
REPLE'TE,  rJ-plJte',  a.   [repletus,  Latin.]    Full 

comjilelely  filled.  Bncon. 
REPLE'TION,  rj-plj'shfin,  s.  [repU-flon,  Fr.]    The 

state  of  being  over  full.  Arbuthnot. 
REPLE'VIAHLE,  ri-plSv'vi-a-hl,  a.  [replegiabilis 

barbaTOus  Lat.]     What  may  be  replevined. 
To  REPLE'vm,ri-pllv'vln;  ^      „ 

To  RRPLE'VY,  r4-pl*^''*.       S        ' 

Spencer,  [replegio,  low  Lat.]     To  t.ike  back  or  set 

at  liberty  any  thing  seized  upon  security  given. 
REPLE'VIN,  r4-pljv'vln.  s    [from    n■pU■^ir,   Law, 

French.]  A   writ  to  recover  the  possession  of  dis- 
trained gooils.  Termrs  de  la  Lr'i, 
REPLICATION,  r?t.-plJ  ki'shfiii,  s.  [replico.   Lat. 

—I.    Rebound;    repercussion.     SUaks.—2,   Reply 

answer.    Broomp. 
To    REPLY',   ri-pli',    v.    n.    [repliqtier,  [French.^ 

To  answer;  to  make  a  return  to  an  answer.    Attet' 

bury. 
To  REPLY',  ri-pll',  v.  a.  To  return  for  an  answer. 

Milton. 
REPLY',  r4-pli',s.  [replique,  Fr.]  Answerj return  to 

an  answer.     IVctts. 
REPLV'ER,    r4-pll'i\r,  s.   [IVom    reply.]    He  that 

inak'S  a  return  to  an  answer.    Bacuu. 
To  Rl".PO'LlSH,!i-p6l'lhh,v.  a.  [rcpnlir, Fr.  re  and 

polish.]  I'o  polisi'  again.     Donne, 
To  REP0'RT,r4-port',  v.  a.  [rapportrr,  Fr.]— 1.  To 

noise  by  popular  rurour.  Shnks.—2.  To  give  i-e- 
puie.  1  T(>H.— 3.  To  give  an  account  of.— 4.  To  r« 
turn;  to  rebound;  to  giveback.    Biiron, 
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UKHO'KT.ii-iiAit',  s.  [rniin  tlie  vyl).]— I.    Huiiuiiir; 

pu|>iilar    tiiiiie.— 2.    Keputo;     {luhlivk     cliaiAcd-r. 

Sluiks.—3.  Aecoiim  rtiuiiud.  1  Mac— A.  Attnuiu 

piveii  bv  lawy.  vsol'casos.     ll'iilln.—S.  Soiliiil;  louil 

iinist-;  ivpt  rciisiiiun.  Baron. 
HKPO'HIEU,  lipiil'iir.s.  [from  ii'injit-l  Uolatei; 

one  that  ijivcs  an  aicoiiiit.     Hoyivaid, 
HEPtyKTXNGI.Y,   rj-port'liifr-li.  ail.  Ll\<,ni  ie|K>ii- 

ilie:.]  By  uimimon  tanie>     S/iaki/M'ai  c'. 
REPO'SAL,  li-po'/il.  s.  [from  rriKjst-.J  'Ihe  act  of 

reposiiit;.    S/irifcipeare. 
To  UKHO'Sli,  rJ-po/.f',  V.  a>  [repono,  Ijitin.]— l.  'I'u 

lay  to  rest.     Milton. — 2.  'l'0|iuce  as  in  coiiliili-iici: 

or  tnisi.    Ro'^<:rs.—i.  To  iodye;  to  lay  up.    lyoml- 

■wnrd. 
To  HKPO'SE,  r4-p6/.e',  v.  n.  [rt-pospr,   French.'^— 1. 
.  To  sleep;  to  be  at  rest.  Cliapiuau.—i.  To   rest  in 

cunfideDL-e.    Slml^spfari: 
llKPCySK,  r4-p6/.e',   s.  [repos,    French.]—!.  SIrep: 

rest;  quiel.     ii/iaki.    I^/iili/ts.—2<    Cau^e     ol'    rest. 

Drydfti. 
RJ^pcySEDNKSS,  li-po'/id-nis,  s.  [from  rofosed.j 

State  of  belli;;  at  rest. 
To  UKPO'SITE,  ri-p6z'zit,  v.   a.    [ri-posiiiis,  I.at.] 

To  la)  Hp;  to  lodge  as  in  a  place  of  satiiy.    Uei- 

hfini, 
REPOSI'TION,  ri-po-/.l,li'ftn,  s.   [from    veposiie.] 

TheBot  ol  iiiilacintr.     K'smian. 
REPO'SIIOHY,    ri-pAz'c-tftr-i,     s.     [reposilorioni, 

I.f:t.l   A   place  v'licie  anything  is  salely  laiil  up. 

Rugert. 
ToREPOSSK'SS.  rJ  pd/.-zJs',  V.  a.  [re  nn<l  possess.] 

To  po»^e=s  again.    $f'eu.ui: 
ToKEPlllvHE'ND,  tJi)-pri-li8nd',  v.  a.   [reprehen- 

de,    I.aiin.1— 1.    'lo   reprovi  ;    to  ctiicte.     S/taks.— 

2.  'lo  blaim:  to  censure.     fhili/)i.—3.  To  detect 

off.illacy.    Baron,— 4.    To  charge   sviih  as  a  f^'ult. 

Baron. 
REPUKHE'NUER,   r^p-priliJi.cl'fir,   s.    [fiom    rc- 

IirelieiaU")   Hlaiiier;  ceniurcr.   tlni.h:r. 
HEHREHE'NilBI.E,  rJi>-prMi6ii'.i-bl,  a.    [ivpre- 

hensibl;-,  French.]    Blailie:ible;  culpable;  censura- 
ble. 
REPKEUE'NSIBI.ENESS,  rip-pr^h^n's^bl-iils,  s. 

fi'rr.m  repn  Iieiisibt^.]   niaim  ablenes5. 
nEPREIU-yN.SIBI.Y,   r?p-pi4-hei.'.i-hli-,  ad.  [from 

repreliensibie.l  Rlameablx ;  cnlpal  ly- 
HEPREIfE'NSION,  rSp-pii-liiEu'shdi;,  s.  [veprehe:i- 

si(i,  I.at.]  Heiiriiol; open  blame.  HaminanU. 
REPUEH  E'NSIVK.  rJp-pri-hiSn'slv,  o.  [Ir....:  rejne- 

liend.l  Given  tn  reproof. 
;'d  RKPRKSK'NT,  rf  p-pr4-y.Jnt',  v.  a.  rrepr.'S<-nlo, 

I.at.1— ..  To  exhibit,  as  if  tliciliinfr  exjiibileil  \vi  le 

present.     Mi/fiin.—2.  To  descnb. ;  to  slinw  iit  any 

particular  clianu'ier.  AMiautw-j.  To  lill  lli.-pbie 

of anoiher  by  a  vicari«nis   character.— 4.    To  ixlii- 

bit:  to  show;   to  tell  respi  cttull^.     /M//y  ■/' f  «'■/. 
UEPllESENTA'llON.  r*p-prt/in  lishfiii,  s.  !>•. 

prest  nintioii,    Fixnch.]— 1.  Inia);e;    likeiie<iii.    .SVr/. 

liiit.\flrel.—l.  Act  of  supporlini;  a   vicanoiis  eha- 

racti-r.— 3.  Respii-triil  di  rlaraiion. 
UEPUESK'NTATIVE,   rJi-|-ri-.*t.'t4  liv.  y.   [ro- 

preseiilali';  French.]- 1.  E\liibitin»;   a   similitude. 

Atlrrbitry.—I..  BeurinK  the  diaracler  or  power  of 

another.     .V,••f/^ 
HEPHKSF.'NtATlVF,,     rJp-pii-/>n-ia-eli,    i.— 1. 

One  exhibiiin);  the   likeness  ol  :iiii.lh>-r.     AilJiton. 

— ?.  One  cvtrcisimc   the  vicarious  powtr  uiven  by 

another.     B'o/(n^— 3.  That  by  which   an)  thin);  is 

«howii.     I  nrkr. 
nKPUESE'NIAIIVKI.Y.  rj-pi4 /*. -taiiv-i;,   ad. 

In  consequenceofa  pre«-nialiiin.  Hla<ktiour. 
HKPRKSK'N  IKR,  riiHi.ri-Jznl'fir,  s.  [Iron,  n-pre- 

»ent.]— I.  One  who  shows  or  exhibili.     Hiuien.—i. 

On- Vho  Ix-ars  a  vieariout  character.   .';iti/'r. 
REPUK>>E'N  IMKNT,  rl|.-pri./im'n,»iic." ,.  [from 

ivpreseiit.]  IninRV  or  idea   propo<til,  as  evhibitin); 

the  likeiiris  ot  9'>nieihiu^%    Tni/lor, 
r«  REPUK'SS,  riprfs',    v.  a.   [repres.us,   I,at.]-1. 

To  crush;  to  put  down;  lo  subdue.  Haijwiird.—Z, 

To  compress.     Not  pro|>er. 
REPRF.'SS,  ri-prJs',  s.  ffruni  the  verU]  Uc|)rcuiou; 

act  of  criishiit);.  Gov.  o/'thr  Tonf;iit: 
REPRE'SSION,  r^prjsh  flu,  s.  [ironi  repress.]  Act 

of  re)iressiiig.     K.  Charles. 
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IIEI'HE'SSIVK,  r^-lirJs'slv,  a.  [from  repivsj.]  Ha* 
injr  power  to  repiCss 

RKPUIK'VAI,,  ri-pt4i'v4l,  s,  [from  repiieve]  Re- 
spite.    (Jvcihury. 

Tv  RKPUIE'VE.  r^vrfiv'.  V.  n.  To  respite  after 
sentence  of  death;  tii  irive  a  respite.    Soitt/i. 

REPRlK'VE,  re-prii»',s.  [IVoin  the  verb.]  Respite 
alter  jinleiice  of  dealb.     Claifnilun. 

7'i/ REPRl.MA'NU,  rJp.prtni.And,  v.  a.  [repi inlan- 
der, Kr.]  lo  chide;  lo  check;  to  reprehends  to  re- 
prove.  Arhhfhuut. 

REPKIM  A'NO,  rSi>-pri-tiiiliid',  ».  [repriniaiide,  Fr.J 
Keproi.f;  reprehension.  JiUlhuti. 

To  HEPUl'N  r,  lA  print',  v.  a.  [re  and  print.]—!. 
To  renew  the  impression  of  any  thing.  .'>uuth.—2. 
To  print  a  new  edition.  Fupi:, 

REPKI'SAl..  ri-prV/,a!.  s.  [r^'salia,  low  I-atiu.] 
Something  seized  by  way  of  retaliation  for  rublx;ry 
or  injury.    I'ope- 

Rl'.PRl'S'K.  r4-prl/,e'.  s.  [v.prise,  French.]  The  act 
of  taking  something  in  retaliation  of  injiirj.  liry- 
dcn. 

To  UEPRl'ZE,  rA-pii/.e',  v.  n.  [from  reprendre 
Fi.]  Tti  take  again.  .S/«;;.v.T. 

To  REPKOA'CH.  ri-protsh'.  v.  a.    [repriicher,  Fr.J 

*  —I.  To  censure  in  ojiprobrioiis  terms,  as  a  crime. 
Iiryik>i.—2,  'I'o  charge  with  a  fault  in  si'vere  lan- 
guage. Milton.— 3.  To  iipbniid  in  general.  Rugen. 

RKPKt).\'CH,  ri-pr»tsh',  s.  [reprocher,  French,* 
Censure;  infamv;  shame.  MiUuii. 

REPKOA'CH  A  li'l.E,  ri-|ir<>tsh'4-bl,a.  [reprochable, 
Fr.]  Worthy  of  reproueh. 

REPUOA'CHFUL,  ri-iiritsh'ftil.  a.  [from  repruaeh.] 
— 1.  Scurrilous;  opprobrious.  Sluiks.~2.  Shumct'ul; 
infamous;  vile,  llinnninvil. 

RERROA'CHKVLI.Y,  lA-prilsh'ffil-li.  ait.  [from 
rejiroach."'- 1.  Opprobriouslv;  igriominiously;  scur- 
riliiusly.  Sltn^s.—i.  Shainefiillv;  inlamuiislv. 

REPROA'CHFUI.N ESS,  r4-protcb'f&l-i.J.s.\.  [from 
reproachful.]  State  of  being  re|)ioa(lifiil;  oppio- 
biiousiiess,  disgracefiilness;  shamirfuhuss:  dislio- 
n.'urahleness;  scundalousness;  disposition  to  rc- 
proacli. 

RK'PROBATE,  rip'pro-bftte,  a.  frepmhus,  Lv, 
tin.]  Lost  to  virtue;  lust  to  grace;  ahaiidontJ. 
.••■•- 1,  r/;. 

UE'PROBATE,  r?p'pro-bale,  s.  A  iiiiin  lost  to 
virtue-  a  wretch  abandoned  to  wickedness. 
Tai/tor.  ♦ 

To  RK'PROBATK,  rifi)'i>r6-liite,  v.  a.  Jreproho, 
Latin.]— 1.  To  d;-blliv\v;  to  r4  ct.  Aiil'ffi--~i.  '  o 
a><tiniluii  to  wiekei'iiiess  and  eternal  destrneiion. 
lIainvaiia.—3.  To  uliujiilon  to  hissintcnee,  witH- 
ont  hi.peof  Dan'i.ii.     Simtlicni. 

HK'PHOBA'I  !•  NKSS,  i  Jii'pio-bite-nJs,  s.  [Ironi  re 
probate,]  Tfie  stall-  of  b'iiii'  upmhatt . 

REPROBATION,  rippr<')-b.\'shftn.N.  [reprohaiion 
French.]—!.  The  act  of  ahinnloninp,  or  siaie  of 
being  abandoned  lo  eurnal  destriteiiuii.  Maiiic.^ 
2.  A  ciiiideniiiator'.  semenfe.   liryiirn. 

VuREPUODl 'CK.  it  pr.Sdnse'.  v.  a.  [le  and  j^o- 
dnee.]  To  prodace  again;  to  produce  anew,  lucio 
ton. 

RKPUOm'TllON,  rt-proili^k'slifln,  s.  rfrinn  n- 
priHluce.]  The  aei  of  piodiicinir  anew.  Buiilr. 

UEPHOf)'K,rt.i.rJv'il',  •.  [Iixini  reprove.]— 1."  Blanu 
to  the  fact;  ivprehi  nsiun.  >'(//«■.— 2.  Ceiisure;  slan- 
der.    )'.\aliiis. 

REPUO'VABI.E,  ih-\>yl)fj\'A-h\,  a.  [from  reprow, 
Culpabli  ;  blameahle;  wurtliy  of  r.-preln  nsiui.. 
Tmilor. 

To  REPHO'VK,  \t-itrl6\'.  v.  a.  [lepiiinver,  1  i.]- 
l.To  blame;  ioci;iisiiri-.— 2.  To  chuige  totl.eliui- 
witb  a  faiiil:  to  check;  to  chiile:  lu  reprehend. 
Wliil}.''fii-.  T<  ylvr.—A.  'lo  refine;  lo  dispiovi. 
Shnkx. — 1.    To  blame  for.  Caini: 

REPUO'VEH.rA^uiJv'ai,  s.  [fitmi  r-pixive.]  A  rt- 
preli>-i..li'r:  one  that  repmv  s.    .^oul/i. 

To  HEPUU'KE,  li-i-ifiSn'.  v.  n.  [re  and  prune.]  l\t 
pvnne  a  second  lin.e.    i'.rrliir. 

RE'P'I  lI.K.rSji'ill.a.  [ivpiile,  Ijit.]  Cieepingup'U 
n.anv  feel,     Ct.y. 

RE'P'flLE,  rjp'tll,  s.'An  inii'iH>I  that  cre<  ]•$  upr'n 
many  feet.    I  txkc.    i''i  '"■ 
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EEPl^BLICANT.ri-pii^'likJiva.  [fiom  republick] 

J'laciijy;  the  govern  i.-nt  in  ^le  tieople. 
KKHU'llL^ICAN,  rft-paii'l^Uifi.  s.  [tioiii  republifk  1 
One  vvhu  thinks  :i  coiiiniun^valili  witliuut  iiioiiar- 
flij  the  htst  ;;weriiinciit.    MdifOit. 
RKl'U'HLlCAMSvl,  i4  i>ai/l4.k4i.-lzm,  ».    Altach- 

iiiciit  to  a  rt-piililic:u»  !;u  i.n'ii\ni'iit.  Jimke. 
RKPUBLIC.V  llO.\,  ri-pftlHli  ka'shfin,  s.  A  second 

]>ul)lieatii)n;  mi  ivowe  i  ruliewal.    lilrukil one. 
REPU'BI.IfJK,  ii-|>ni/ll>,s.  L"^spiil>lic3,  Lvii.]  Com. 
nionwL-altli;  state  in  which  llit  puwcr  is  lud»;cil  in 
more  th:«n  one.    lien  Jonfion. 

IIEI'U'DIABI.K,  ii-i>iV4  4l)I,  or  li-pi'ji-a-bl,  a. 
[from  r-.'j)iullatej   Fit  /o  be  rrji-cted. 

T9  RKPU'DI  V  IE,  .4.p4'di.:Ue;»r  i*-pu'.j^4te,  v.  a. 
fn-piulio,  L.U.]  I'u  divorce;  to  reject;  to  put  away 
Beiltlry. 

REPUOIA'TrO\',«»,K.^6K)i-i'shaM,  s.  [from  repti- 
diate.]    Divorc",  ivi   itinn.    ArhMfmnt. 

To  REPU'i'JN,  ri-pin:-',  V.  a.  [repiigner,  Fr.J  To  re- 
sist.   Sinks-  Henry  VI.  P.  I. 

KEPO'GNANCli,  vk-  ■ti(^'.iinse.7 

KEPU'GNANCY,  r4.pa<'iii.«i.  S  '' 
[repugnance.  Fr.}— i.   Inconsistency;  contrariefy. 
Bcntley.—2.   Hfliictanee;    nnwiliingness;    strnggie 
of  o;iposite  p;ii<:io;is.    South. 

REi»U[(lXANT,  r4-pflg'nant,a.  [re;>ugnant.  Fr.]— 
1.  Disob'dicut;  not  obsequious.  Sliaks.—2^  Con- 
trary; oojMisite.    H^ood  vnril. 

REPU'GNJANrLY,  ri-pSc'n.t  it-l4,  ad.  [from  ro- 
l)ii(;ii;»at  ]    Coatradictorilv.    Biowii. 

To  HEPJ'LLULATE,  ri-pfii'i^i  lite,  v.  n.  [re  aad 
pulluio,  Lnt  ]    To  bud  aq;aiii     Hoivel. 

REPU'LSE,  ri-pfllse',  s.  [repulse.  Fr.  repulsa,  Lat.] 
The  .oudilion  of  beiinc  diii  en  oli'  or  put  aside  from 
anyatt  inpt,    K.  Charles. 

ToUEPU'LSK,  ri-nfllse',  V.  a.  [repulsus,  Lat.]  To 
h,>it  iilf;  to  drive  ort".    KnoUes. 

REPITLSION,  ri-pai'shftn.  s.  [repulsus,  Latin.] 
The  act  or  power  of  driving  off  froiu  itself^  /l/>- 
butlLnnt, 

RSPU'I.SIVK,  rj-pnl'siv,  a.  [from  repulse.]  Driving 
a^';  having  the  power  to  beat  buck  or  drive  off. 
Nni'Con. 

ToREPU'RCHASE,  rJ-pflr'tshas.  V.  a.  [re  and  pur- 
chase]   To  buv  ai^iiu.    'i'ntkffirnrc. 

RE'PUTABLK,  rjp'pi'i-i^  bl,  a.  [f  om  repute.]  Ho- 
nourable; not  intiimons.     Ro'.;eri: 

IIE'PU  tARt,Y,r5p'pift-tit-ble.  ad.  [from  reputable.] 
Without  discredit.    Altcrhiini, 

HEPU TA' nON.rip.pi'i.iiMifln.s.  [roputati(m,Fr.] 
Credit;  iionour:  cUiracter  of  good.    Atlfliiun. 

To  HEPU'lE,  ri-pi'ite',  v.  a.  [repuio.Lat.]  To  hold; 
to  accoinit;  to  fhinlc.   Dome. 

JIEPU'TE.  ri-i>ftte',  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Charac- 
ter; repotation.— ■!.  Kslnblishtd  opii\ion.    Mi/tun. 

UEPU'rK[,ES.S.  ri-pi'ite'ljs,  a.  [from  repute.]  Dis- 
reputable; disgraoiful.    Shrikil>e.nre. 

REqUlC'S  r.rj  uw&.t',  s.  [requeste,  Fr.]— 1,  Petition; 
entreatj'.  '  Slial<s.—%  Oemaiid;  repute;  credit;  state 
of  being  d.  sired.  Bo'ilc. 

3*0  REqUE'ST,  ri-kvvSst'.v.a.  [requester,  Fr.]  To 
•isk;  to  solii'il;  to  entreat.     Knullrs. 

HEqUR'Sl'KIi,  ri-ktt'lsl'fir,  s.  [from  request.]  Pe- 
titioner; solicitor. 

BEqUPVSTS,  ri-kwjsts',  s.  Is  a  court  held  in  the 
King's  Palace,  before  the  Mastir  of  the  Ke(|uests, 
1)v  petition,  and  it  seems  is  a  court  of  equity. 
Termes  tie  In  Lni. 

To  REqUI'CKKN,  rJ-kwlk'kn,  v.  a.  [reand  quick- 
en.]      ■"o  reannnat.e.'.9/iH<ri/'^oir. 

RE'QUIEM,  ri'kwi-Jm,  s  Ltitin.]-!.  A  hymn  in 
wlii'li  tliey  implore  for  the  dead  requiem  or  rest. 
.VAn/.'..— 2.  Rest;  (|u;et;  p'aee.    S/indiii. 

UEqUIRAIU.R,  li  kwl  ra.bl,a.  [iVuin  require.]  Fit 
to  be  re<|nired.    Ihile. 

To  UEqVT'RE.r^kwlre',  V.  a.  [requirn.Lnt.]— I.  Co 
demand;  to  ask  a  ihiug  asot'riir/it.  .V/jc/hjoh.— 2.  To 
n'ake  neci'ssurv  to  need.     Dri/tirn. 

llE'qUISI  PK.  ri:'«i./.it,».  [requisitiis.  Latin.]  Ne- 
cessary; iiiedful;  required  by  the  nature  of  things. 
If^ake. 

HK'quiSITE,  rik'w4-zlt,s.  Any  thing  necessary. 
Dfydcti. 


R.EqUISriELY,rJkV*-z1t-l*.ad.  [fioni  requisfte.] 

Necessarily;  in  a  requisite  manner.     Huiile. 
RI'.'qUlSriKKESS,  r^k'wi-/.it-iiJs,  s.  llioni  requi- 
site.]     Necessity;    the    state    of    being    requisite. 

H:iile. 
HKqUi'  I'AI.,  ri-kwi'til.  <.  [from  requite.]-!.  Re* 
turn  for  any  tiruod  or  bad  office;  retaliation.  Hooker. 
—2.  Reward;  r.  compeiise.  .South. 
To  KEqUlTE,  ri-kwlie',  v.  a.  [requiter,  Frencli.] 
1  o  repay;  to  retaliate  good  or  ill;  to  recouipeuse. 
FoDe.  ' 

Rl'.'RKWARD,  riie'wird,  s.  The  rear  or  last  ti-oop. 
'iV  RKSA'IL,  ri-sile',  V.  a.    [re  luul  sail.]     To  sail 

back.     i-'(,/((?. 
HESA'I.E,  ri-sile',  s.    [re  and  sale.]    Sale  at  second 

liaiid.    limuii. 
To  RESALU'  IE,  ri-sj-lite',  v.  a.    [lesaliito,  I.atin, 

resaltur,  Finiiicli.]   To  salute  ur  greet  anew.  Chap' 

II  inn. 
To  RKSCIiVlX  r*-slnd',   v.   a.    [rescindo.  Latin,  re- 

sciiiiler,  Kr.]    I'o  cut  off;  to  abi-ogate  a  law.   Ham-. 

moiid.     hriiden- 
UECI'SSIOV,  ri-sUh'ftn,  s.  [rescission.  Frencli;  re- 

cissus,  Latin.]     The  act  of  cutting  oif;  abrogation. 

Bncuti, 
RECI'SSORY,  ri-sl/.'zflr-ri,  a.  [rescissoire,  Fr.  recis- 

sus,  Lat.]    Having  the  power  lo  cutoff^ 
To  RKSCRl'HE,  r4-skrihe'.  v.  a.   [rescribo,  Lat.]— 1. 

lo  write  back.     Aytiffe.—i.  'lo  write  over  again. 

Howel. 
RE'SCRIPT,  ri'skrlpt,s.  [rescriptum,  Latin.]  Edict 

of  an  eoiperour.    Bncon. 
3'o  UE'SCUE,  fjs'ki\,  v.  a.  [rescorre,  old  Fr.]  To  set 

free  from  any  ^iidence,   cuutiuemeiit,  or  danger. 

Shnk.ipcrire. 
RK'SCUE,  rJs'ku,  s.     [ivscousse,  okl  French.]     De- 
liverance from   violence,  danger,  or  cunfmemeiit. 

Shakibinre. 
KE'SCUER,  r&s'ki  fir,  s.     [from  rescue.]    One  that 

rescues. 
R ES  E A'RCH,  ri-s2rtsli',  s.  [recherche,  Fr.]    Inquiry; 

search.    Hogem. 
To  RESEA'RCH.  ri-s?rtsh',  v.  a.    [rccliercher,  Fr.] 

To  examine;  to  inquire.    H'otton, 
Tu  RE'SEAT,  ri-s4te',  V.  a.    [i-e  and  seat.]    To  seat 

niriiu.    Dnjden. 
RESKl'ZF.R.  ri-si'zfir.s.  One  that  seizes  again. 
RESEI'ZUUE,  r4-s6'/.hure,  s.   [re  and  seizure.]   Re- 
peated seizure;  sei/ure  a  second  time.    Bacon, 
RESE'.MHLANCE,rizem'bl4iise.  s.     [resemblance, 

Fiviieli.]      Likeness;    similitude;    represenlalion. 

Hooker. 
To  RESE'MKLE,  ri-7.?m'bl,  v.  a.    [resembler,  Fr.]- 

1.    To  compare;    to  represent   as   like  soiuelhing 

else.    l{(tle/^/i.-~2.'fu  be  like;  to  have  likeness  lu. 

A  Iclimu. 
To  RESK'NO  r^-slnd',  v.  n.  [re  and  send.]  To  send 

back;  to  send  again.  Shnk^ipenye, 
To  llESE'N  r,  ri-sSn'.',  v.  a.   [resseiilir,  Fr.]— 1.  To 

ttike  well  or  ill.    Baeon.—2,To  lake  ill;  to  consider 

as  an  iiijury  or  afl'ron!.     Mil/oti. 
RESE'N'i'ER,  re-/.Jnt'ftr,  s.  [tmin  resent.]  One  who 

feils  injuries  deeph.    IVotton. 
RESE'NrFUI,,r^-z?nt'fAl,  a.  [resent  and  full.]  Ma- 
lignant; easily  provoked  to  angi  r,  and  long  irtaiii- 

ing  it. 
RESE'N  TLNGLY,  ri-zJut'lnp-li,  ad.     [from  resent- 
in:;.]    Willi  ilfi'p   sense;    with  strong  peiceptionj 

with  anger.    Mure. 
RESE'Nl'MEN  T,   ri-zJiil'mSnt,  s.     [resseiitimeni, 

Kr.]— 1.  Strong percc  ptiou  of  goodor  ill.  Cianvillt. 

— 3.  Oeep  sense  of  injury.    Sivilt, 
RESERVATION,  rJz-Ji-vi'slifili,  s.     [i- servation, 

Fr. )— 1.  Reserve;  concrnlmeiit  of  something  in  the 

mind.   .Sf/nderioii.—z.  Somelliing  kejx  back;  some- 

thing  not  given  up.  ,Su;/?.— 3.  Cusiod);  state  of  W>. 

ing   treasured     up.     S/inka/ienre. 
RESE'RVA  I  ORY,    ri-vi  'vi-'fti-i,  ,s.       [reservoir, 

Fr.]     Place  in  which  any  thing  is  reserxed  or  isept. 
Il'oodufiid. 
To  RESH'R  VE,  r^7.?rv'.  v.  a.    [rewrvo,  Laiin.]— l, 
lo  keep  ill  store;  to  save  to  some  other  purpose. 

Sfiriiser.—Z.  To  retain;  to  keep;  to  hold.    S/ia/sn.— 

9.  'I'o  lay  up  lo  a  future  time.   Decay  of  Piety. 
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RiiSfc'iRVE,  i-i-tiry',  ».  [IVom  the  verb.]—!.  Stove 
kept  4iiii(iui:lie(l>  Locke.— 2.  Stoi-t  kept  loi  i\i(jeiuf. 
'lVlu(.wn. — J.  SoiiKthinp  coiict-iili  li  in  tlie  imnd.  A.I- 

(iiioii I.  Kxce|itioii;  pi'niiibiliuii.     Mtlrun.—S.  K\- 

c!i>tion  ill  la\our.  Jiui;irs,—^,  MoUcsty;  fauiiuii 
ill  |>ersuiidil  behavioiii'.    Prior. 

ItKfiK'llVtiU,  ii-/.ii-V(l'.  a.  tlVocu  resci-ve.]— 1.  Mo- 
Jest;  iiui  loosely  tree.  <Ka/j/i. — i.  Sulieii;  not  opuii; 
uoi  ti-Hiik.   Drudcii. 

UKbK'RVBDLV",  i-4-/iivil'li,  ad.  [from  nseived.]— 

1.  Noi  with  li-aiikiiesj;  not  uitli  o|ieiiiiess;  with  I'e- 
serve.    H'liutiivuid.—i.  Scrujiiilouily;  cil.Jy.   Pu/m:. 

RKSE'HVl!,DNliS!5,  ri-/.ei\<riie-,'i.  L'l'O"' >"- *>-ved. J 

Closeiii  ss;  W..UI  oi'  traiikiit:»si  wuui  u(  upeiiuesx 

Ben  Joiifon. 
RKLili'KVEU,  ri-y.Sr'vur,  s.    [Ii-om  reserve.]    One 

tiiHt  reserves. 
RKSK'HVOlH.ri^-Ji^vwir',  s.  [reservoir,  Fr.]  Place 

where  any  thiii(;  is  k-|ii  in  store.    Pope. 
2's  RKSli'TiLK,  ii-i4t'il,v.  a.    [re  and  settle.]    To 

settle  attain.    .'iwiJK 
UKSE'irLKMKN  I",  ri-sJt'tl-niJiU,  s.     [from  reset- 
tle.]—!. The  act  ol'seltling  attain.    Nvrrii:—2.  The 

state  of  settling  anaiii.    Mur/'tner. 
RKSI'ANCK,   ri-/.i'inse,  s.    [Iroin  resianl.]    Rosi- 

denee;  al>ode;  dwellinj^.    Bacon. 
UKSI'ANl',  r4-/.l'dut,  a    [rtsseant,  Fr.]     Resilient; 

present  iu,a  plaee.    h'lioUct. 
T>  U  l'",Sl'OK,  ri-ziild'.  V.  n.[iejideo,  Lai.]— I.  To  have 

aliode,  to  live;  to  dwell;  to  be  present.     Milluii.— 

2.  [llesido,  Lat.]  To  sink;  to  subside;  to  full  to  the 
botloin.    Uoijli: 

Uli'SIDKSCK,  r&/.'i-(lJiise,  s.  [residence,  Fr.]— 1. 
Act  of  dwelling  111  a  plaee.  Hale.— 2. 1'late  of  abode; 
dwelliu::.  Milloii.—Ci.  That  winch  seliles  at  llie 
bottom  of  iiijiiors.    Broivii. 

KE'SIUENI',  r^/.'i-dent,a.  [residens,  I.ai.]  Dwtll- 
iiii;  or  haviiit^:ilioile  in  any  pl:iie.   liuriwi. 

KESlDliN  r,r^/.'i-dJnt,  s.  [iioni  the  adj.]  An  agent, 
minister,  or  officer  rosidi..)^  in  any  distant  place 
with  the  olHce  of  an  ambassudoiir.    Jildisun, 

KKSli)K'NTlAl<Y,  riiz-i-riJii'sli4i-4,  a.  [fruni  resi- 
dent.]  Holding  lesideiice.    More, 

UKSrnUAi..  ri-zil'iiVai,  ?  „ 

REbl'DUAKY,  i-4-iid'ju-ii-i,  5 
[from  residiiiini,  Lat.]    Kelating  to  tiie  residue,  re- 
laliinj  to  [lie  part  remaining;.    At/liffe. 

Hl'/SIDUE,  rl/.'/i-dft.  s.  [residuum.  I.at.]  The  re- 
iiininiii);  part;  that  which  is  left.    Arbulhnol. 

ru  KK'SIKGE.  ii\4je,  V.  a.  [re  and  siege,  Fr.]  To 
seat  ai^aiii.    Sptiiicr. 

To  KESI'GN,  ri-slne',  v.  a.  [resigno,  Lnt.]— 1,  To 
(fivt-  up  a  claim  or  iiossession.  lJen/uiin.—2.  To 
yi'-M  lip.  Luke.— 3,  l"o  pive  up  in  confidence. 
'rillor.vi!i.—4.  To  submit;  particularly  to  submit 
to  pi-ovid,-nce.  l)rytlfii.-~i.  To  submit  niihout  re- 
sistance or  murmur.    Slmktpearr. 

To  KESl'GN,  ri-siiie',  v,  ii.  To  be  submissive;  to  (jive 
way  wilhiiiit  contention,    i'u/f. 

RESIGN  A'lION.  iJ/.-/.KMii'»li6ii,  s.  [i'eiiii;nniion, 
Fr.]— 1.  The  act  of  ii^signiiig  or  «ivin>r  up  a  claim 
or  possession.  HtitjtfOnl.—'i'  Siibiin^sion;  unresist- 
ing acquiesc  -iice.  A'ltlinoii. — 3.  Suhiiiissioii  without 
murniiir  in  th-  will  of  God. 

KESl'GSEU,r4-il'n&r,s.  [from  resign.]  One  that 
n  sii^iis- 

RESrtiNMKN  r,  i-i'Ziu</uiiut,s.  [from  resign.]  Act 
of  resiijoiiig. 

UESl'l.I.IKNCK,  vhtW'h^nw.  7 

RKSl'LI.lK.NC  Y,  r4-/il'i-6n.si.  )' '" 

[from  r  silii>,  Lat. J  The  act  of  starling  or  leaping 
hack.  Btinri, 

RKSI'LIKX  I,i4 /.Jl'i-*iit,n.  [resirieiis,L»t.]  Start, 
ilig  or  sprin(,'in<  back 

RESILl'  I  ION.  ri/.-*-llili'fti.,  >.  [resilio,  Lat.]  The 
ait  of  springing  b  lek;  resilience. 

KE'SIN.  -i  'ill,  s.  [r.siiia,  L.iin.]  The  fat  sulphu- 
reous part  oi'  some  veu'elable,  which  is  natuiMl  or 
lirooun-d  by  ail,  and  will  incorpui-ate  wiih  oil  or 
spirits. nut iniiinMis  [iieiisiruuni.    i^uimy. 

RE'SINOUS,  i-e/'lii-is,  a.  fIVoni  ruin;  n-siiieaii\, 
French.]  Cunl:iiniii'.j  resin;  Cuiisisling  ul  l^'sin. 
Boyli: 

^R'SINOUSNESS,  r^/.in.fti.i>i«,  t.  [ItoJu  retiiious.] 
The  quality  tif  being  lesiiKMii. 
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RES1P1'SCK.\CK,  rJs-i-j)is's*iise,  i.    [resipisceiicc, 

Fr.]  AVisdoiii  »f  er  the  fact;  refieniaiu'e. 
r«  KKSl'sr,  li-ilsi',  I.  a.     [resisto,  Laiiii.]— 1.  'io 

<ii>|iose;  to  act  against.     Slmki.—2.   Td  not  adiuil 

iiiil>ressiiiii  or  force.  Mil/on. 
HI  .SI'.S  1  ANCE,  ri-/.!si'ftiise.  > 
KESi'S  TKNCE,  ri-zisl'Cnse,  5'- 

[resistance,  Fivncli.]— I.  'Ihe  act  of  resi  ting;  o(>- 

piisition.     1  Mnr.—i.  The  ipiahiy  of  nut  yielding 

to  force  or  e\ti  riial  iinpiessioii.     Bacon. 
K KSIS Ulil'LlTY. li-zlsl-i-bll'^-ii, s.  [from  resisli- 

lile.l  qu:.lli\  of  rcsi>tiiig.     LisAt. 
KESrsnm.E,  ii-/,isi'i.ijl,a.     ,;rom  resisi.]    That 

may  he  resisted,    hrilr; 
RFiSl'STLESS,  rJ-yist'les,    a.     [fioni  re>isi.]     Ine- 

sistilile;  that  cannot  lie  opposed,    h'alciii/i. 
REScyLVABLE,  r4-/di'sabl.a.   [from  resolve.]-h 

'I'hat  may  be  analysed  or  separated.    South.— z.  Ca- 
pable of  solution,  or  of   being  mad'' less    obscure. 

Braxvn. 
REiiO'LUBLE,  v^z'o-li'ihl.a.  [resoluble,  Fr.]  That 

may  he  melted  or  dissolved. 
To  RESO'LVE,  rJ-7.6lv','v,  a.  [resolvo,  Latin.]— l.To 

iidurm;  tofree  fixiiiiaduiibt  or  ditlicullv.   S/iaks,— 

2.    To  solve;  to  clear,  kogeris, — %.  To  sitlle  in  an 

opinion.    Sliaks.—4.  'I'o  fix  in  determination.  /Jr>. 

deti.-S.  To  ti\  in  cousiaiicy;  to  coiitirni.    SlmUs.'— 

6.  To  melt;  lo dissolve.    Ai'btiUiiiol.—l.  To  aiiaUse. 

Tilloi.1,,,1. 
To  RESO'LVE,  ri-zdiv'.  v.  n.— 1.  To  detern.ine;  to 

ilecree  within  one's  self.     Milt.— 2.  To  ineli;  to  lie 

dissolved.    Slinks.    Soulhern.—i.  To  be  settled  lu 

opinion.    Lvrke. 
RESO'LVE,  ri-/.6lv',  s.  Resolution;  fixed  deterniina- 

fion.    Den/mm. 
RESO'LVEOLY,  r4-/.6lv'Jd-li,  ad.    [from  resolved.] 

With  tiriiinessand  coiisniney.  Grew. 
RESO'LVEDNESS,  ri,.&i\'iil  n?s,  s.     [from  resolv- 

e^l.]     Resolution;    constancy;  lirniness.     Decaii  of 

Pirtij.  ■'  ■ 

RKSO'LVENT,    v4-/.dl'v?iit,   s.     fiesolveiis,  Ij.tin.] 

That  which  has   the   power  of   causing    solution. 

Il'iiiemnu, 
RE.SO'LVER,  ri-'/.ol'vfir,  s.   [from  resolve.]— 1.  One 

that  forms  a  lirni  resolution.   Hu»iniouil.—2.  Oi.e 

that  dissolves;  one  that  separates  pans.    Buijle. 
RE'SOLL'TE,  rJz'o-liite,  a.  [resolu.  Fr.]  D  t'ermin- 

eil;  tixed;  constant;  steady;  lirni.    Shnkujicare. 
HF/SOLUIELY,  rJ/.'6-li'iie.l*.  ad.    [from  iisolute."! 

J)eiermiiiali.ly;  tirnily;  consiantly;   steadily.    Koi. 

t'oiiinitjii. 
RE'SOLUTRNRSS,   r(5/.'<')-luti-iiJs.  s.    [from  reso. 

lute.]    Determiriateiiess;  stale  of  being  fixesl  in  rc- 

soliitiiiii.    Boiflc. 
RESOLU'TIOK',  rf/.-A-liVshiiii,  s.  [r.solutio,  Lat.]- 

1.  Act  of  clearing  diflieiiliies.  Bruwu.—2.  Analysis, 

act  of  srparatiiiu:  any  thiui;  into  consiiiuent  pans. 

IMr.-S,  l>issoluiiun.    DigOii—A.  Fived  (It  termina- 

tion;  siitled  thouErht.  King  Clinrlit.-S.  Cniistanc); 

firmness;   sieadineis    in  good  or  bad.     Sidiirt/.—fi. 

Determination  of  a    cause   in    courts  ut   justice. 

Hnlr. 
HE'SOLUTIVE,  ri'/flri-ilv,  a.    fesolutus,  L#l.  re. 

solntii;  Fr.]    (laving  the  power  to  dissolve. 
RK'SONASILE.  r?/.'/o-iiin4i',  J.   [from  resono,  Lat.] 

Sound;  resound.    Baijlt. 
RK'SONANT,  r^z/zA-iiiju,  a.     [resonant,  Fitiich.] 

ReMiiiiidiiig.   Milton. 
To  HESO-RT,  ri-/.drt'.  v.  n.  fressoriir,  Freiic!i.]-1. 

Toha\i  n-coiirse.   Clarrniluu.—2.'l<i  go  piiblickls'. 

.'Hilton.— 3.  'I'ti   ivvair.      Pofie.—x.  To  full  back. 

RESO'H  r,  ri-/.iJit',  s.  [from  the  verb.}— 1.  Fre- 
quency; assi-iiibly;  nnxiiiip:.  l)rijdea—2.  Con- 
Course;  cuiilliieiii-e.  .Siyi/r.— .•?.  Act  of  visiting. 
Sliiik.\.—4.  [Ri'sort,  Fr.]  Motement;  active  power; 
spring.    Bnion. 

To_  HESOl"NU.  li  /A6nd',  v.  a.  [resono.  Laiin.l-l- 
To  echo;  to  sound  Imck;  to  cell  hnito  by  soiinil. 
Penclmni.—2.  To  sound;  to  tell  so  as  to  lie  heard  fur. 
Pt'pe.—i.  To  return  sounds;  to  sound  with  any 
noise.   Milton. 

To  HFSO'UND,  ri-z64iid',  v.  n.  To  be  echoiHl  back. 
South, 

RESO'URCE,  r^irie',  s.  [resMurce,  Fr.]  Some  new 
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or  unexpected  meuns  that  oBer;  itsort;  expediru; 

Drifdrtt. 
Tu  HESCW,  r4-si'.  v.  n.  [re  and  sow.]  To  sow  aiaw 

B,;.'..7<. 
To  HKSPEA'K,  re-spilvc',  v.  n.  [re^^nd  speak.]   To 

aiiswi-i-;  not  «s>.'d.    Shakspeare. 
To  RESPE'C T,  i-4-spekt',  v.  a.  [respectiis,  L;it.]— i. 

'!'«  regard;  to  have  regard  to.     Bacon.— 2.  Id  con- 
sider Willi  a  lower  dfyiet  Ol'  revert nte.    Sulueij.— 

3.  To  have  itlaiioii.— 4.  To  look  torwai-d.    Bnnvn. 
RESPE'C  I,  r4-spikl',  s.     [n speelus,  Latin.]—!.  Ut- 

gard;   atteiiiidii.    Shakt. — 2,    Reverence;   honour. 

Prior. — ^3.  Awful  kindness.     Lurkt:.—i.  Ooud-will. 

Shuks.—S.  P^trtial  regard.  Proveibi-.—ti.  Re\eiend 

character.    S/iaks. — 7.  Manner  of  treating  others. 

IV'o'tun.—i.  Consideralion*.  motive.  Hooker.—^.  Ite- 

liition:  i-e^aiti.    TUloUnil- 
RESPE'C  lEU.  r4-si)gki'fir,  s.    [ft-om  i-espect.]    One 

that  has  puriial  re)j;-.iril.   S-nifi. 
KESPjC'C Tf  UL,  t^-si^eki'lfik  a.    [respect  and  full.] 

Ceremonious;  full  of  uutwxril  civility.  Prior. 
REbPECTFL  LLY,  r4-ii»eia'ful-4,  ad.  [from  resp.  tt- 

fi.!  J  With  so.uc  degree  of  revei-ehce.  Dntilrn. 
RESPE'C  FIVE,  ri-^l>^k'tlv,  a.     [from  resVct.]— l. 

Particular;  relaiiiig  to  particular  persons  or  ihinifs. 

B'.<  Tie(.—2.    Relative;    not    ahsoluie.    Rvi(a's.—3. 

Wo'liiy  of  reverence.     S/iakj,:~4.  Accurate;  nice; 

carcui:;  cautious;  not  in  use.   Hooker. 
RiiS;  f.Vl'IVELV,  ri-spSu'llv-l^,  aii.  [from  respec- 
tive.]—1.    Pariiciilarl);  as  each  belong*   to  each- 
'     South.— 2.  Rela!i\ely;  not  absolutely.    Kaidgh.—A. 

Partially;  with  respect  to  private  \  iews.  Ob>>oleie. 

Hooker. — 4.  V, :  h;^reat  revi  leiice.  Shnki/ieare. 
REbPE'C  ILESS,  r^spekt'lSs,  a.    Void  of  respect. 

If'.  Bro-.viic. 
RESPK'RSIOiV,  iispjr'shfin.s. [rcspersio, Lat.]  ITie 

act  of  spiiiikllii);. 
KESPIRA'TION,  rJs-pJ-ri'OiSnjS.  [respiration,  Fr. 

respiratio.  from  ix'spiro.  Lat.]— l.  The  act  of  breaUi- 

ing.    -Bnru;).— 2.  Relief  frjui  toil.    Miiioii. 
To  RESPI'KE,  le-splre',  v,  u.    fn  spivo,  Lat.]— 1.  To 

breathe.  Orij'lcn.—J..  I'o  eatcli  breath.  Milton.— i. 

'I'o  rest;  to  take  rest  friim  toil.    Popt:. 
RESPI'TE.rSs'pit.s.  [respit,  Fi.]— 1.  Reprieve;  sus- 
pension of  a  capital  sentence.    Mittort'    Prior. — 2. 

Pause;  inttrval-    Rr.iv'igh. 
Tu  RCSPl'TE,  rSs'ptt,  V.  a.    [from  the  noun.]— 1. 

To  r-  licv.-  by  a  pause.    Milton  — :;.  [Hcspiter,  old 

Fr.]  To  susjiend;  to  delay.    Clarendon. 
HESPLE'NDENCE,  r^  splSn'dSiise.  > 
HKSPLE'NDENCV.  re-splJn'd4r,.,i.5*' 

[fioiu  resjilcudeiit.]  Lustre;  brightness;  splendour.. 

Btufle. 
RESPLE'NDENT,  r^-spljii'd^nt,  a.     [resplendens, 

Laiiii.]  Bright;  shining;  having  a  beautiful  i.i^tr?. 

Nex-'toii. 
RE:^P^E'^•DE^■•rLY,^^spl^n'd&nt.ld^,a(l.  [from  re- 

sjilendent.]    With  lustre;  brightly;  splendidly. 
To  RESPO'Nn,ri-spdnd',  v.  n.    [re  spondeo,  Lat.  rt- 

sp.jndre,  Fr.] — 1.  To  answer. — 2.  To  correspond;  to 

siiit.    Bruuine 
TlEiPO'NDENT,  r4-spoii'd8iit,  s.  frespondeiis,  Lat.] 

I.    Ans-vc-riiig  in  a  suit,     .iyliff'e.—i    One  «i>ose 

province,  in  a  set  disputation.  Is  to  refute  ubjeelions. 

H'ntis. 
UESPONDEN'TIA,  r4-sp6n-dJn'shi-i,  s.  [law  Lat.] 

S-^curity  for  money  1.  lit  on  a  cargo  of  goods  ex- 
ported for  salt.    Blarkitone. 
RKSPO'NSE,  ri-sp4nse'.  s.    [ivsponsum,  Latin.]—!. 

An  answer.     Hantmoiid. — 2.  Answer  made  .by  Uie 

congregation.     Addison.— X  Reply  to  an  ohjeclion 

in  u  formal  disputation,     l^atts. 
REbPO'NSIBLE.  vi-spoii'»4-lil.  :i.    [from  responsns, 

Latin.]— 1.  Answ»ial)!e:  aceoiiiitable.     Gov    •;!' the 

Tungue.-..  Capable  of  disthargi.ig  an  ohfigatioii. 

Lockr. 
nESPO'NSlBLENESS.ri-spdn'si.bl-nls,  s.  [from  re- 

sponsilile.]     State  ol'  being  obliged  of  ({ualified  to 

answer. 
RESPO'NSION,  ri  spon'shfin,  s.    [responsio,  Latin-] 

The  act  n!'  answerimr. 
IIESPO'NSIVE.  ri-spSn'slv,  s.    Xresponsit,  Fr.]-l. 

Aiuwering;    making  answer.      Aylijffe.-i.  Corre- 

?-poiident;  suited  to  something  else,    t'lnlon. 
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RESPO'NSORY,  re-sp6n'sar4,  a.  [itsiioiuoriuj,  La- 
tin.] Containing  answer. 
REST,  rJst,  s.  [pej-r,  Saxon;  ruste,  Dutch.]— I. 
Sleep;  reiMise.  Po/ie. — 2.  The  final  sleep;  thei|uiet- 
iiess  of  death.  nr\idai.—3.  Stillness;  eessatiuu  of 
motion.  Baroti. — 4.  Quiet;  peace;  cessation  from  dis- 
turbance. JJnriii:l.—i.  Cessaiion  fixim  IxKliU  lalioiir. 
Jul/.— 6,  Support;  that  on  which  any  thiiiir  leans  or 
rests.  Fair/ax.— 7.  Plate  of  rejiose.  Milton.— 9. 
Final  hope.  Clnrcniion.—9.  Remainder;  Vk'hat  i  *- 
mains.  Drytlen. 
RES  r;  list,  a.  [restes."- French,  quod  restat,  Latiit'] 
Others;  those  not  nicluded  in  any  proposition.  StiU 
liniffcef. 
To  REST,  rJst,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]- 1.  To  slee  p,- 
to  he  asleep;  to  sliiniber.  Miltun. — 2.  To  sleep  tlie 
final  sleep;  to  die.  Miltun.-S.  To  be  at  «iiiiet;  to  be 
at  |)eaee.  Milton. — 4.  To  lie  withnut  motion;  to  be 
still  Milton.— 5.  To  be  fixed  in  any  state  or  opiv 
nion.  /);■!/(&«.— 6.  To  cease  from  labour.  Taylor, 
— 7.  To  be  satisfied;  to  aec|uiejce.  Addison. — 8.  'I'o 
leaii;  to  he  supported.  ll^alU:r.—9.  To  be  Wt;  to  re- 
main. Baron, 
To  REST,  rJst.  V.  a.— 1.  To  lay  to  rest.  Dryden.—2, 

To  placi  us  on  a  supimri. 
RESTA'CNANT.  ri-siig'iilnt.a.  [restagnans,  lat.] 

Reinaininir  witluiut  flow  oi  motion.    Boyle, 
To  Rt^TA'GNATK,  ri-stig'nite.  v.  ii.    [re  and 

stagnate.]     To  stand  without  llmv.    li'isemnn. 
RESTAGNA'TION,  ri-stig-nVshftn,  s.     [from   re- 
stagnaie']     'I'he  state  ol'  slauding  without   flow, 
course,  or  motion.  '    t 

RESTAUR A'TIOX,  rJs-ti-ri'shan^s.  [lestauro,  La- 
tin.]    The  act  of  rccovenng  to  the  foriuer  state. 
Hookfr. 
To  RES!  E'M,  ri-stim',  v.   a.     [re  and  stem.]    Td 

force  hack  against  the  current.  S/mkyfiriirf. 
RE'STFUL,rist'ful.a.  [rest  and  full.]    Quiet;  being 
;      at  vest.   S/iakx/jrarc. 

!  RESTHA'RROW,  rJst-hir'io,s.  A  plant.  Miller. 
,  RE'STIFF,  rJs'lif,  ».    [restif,  Fr.  restivo,  Ital.]— 1. 
i       Unwilling  to  stir;  resolute  against  going  forwai-d; 
obstinate;   stubborn.    /Jrydcn.—2,  Reing  at   rest; 
■       being  less  in  motion.     Brown. 
RE'STIFNESS,r5/tif-ii?s.s.     [from  restiff.]     Obsti- 
nate reluctance.   King  Chnrl>'s. 
RESTI'NCHON.  li-stinpk'shfln.  s.  [restinctus.  La-. 
lin.1    The  act  of  extinguishing. 
i  REST! TU'TION,  rJs-t4-t6'shftn,s.  [restitutio,  Lat.] 
I      — 1.  The  act  of  restoring  what  is  lost  or  taken  away. 
Taylor,     Arbutlmut.—2.  The  act  of  recovering  its 
I      former  stale  or  posture.     Grew. 
]  RE'STLESS,  rSst'lSs,  a.  [from  rest.]— I.  Being  with- 
out sleep.— 2,  Unquiet;  without  peace.     Prior. — 3. 
Uncoiisiant;  unsettled.     Oryden,—4.  Not  still;  iit 
continued  motion.    Milton, 
.  RE'STLESSL\,rSsl'lJs-li,ad.  [from  restless.]  With 
,       out  i-est;  unquietl).     South. 

.  RE'.STLESSNESS,rSst'lJs-tils,  s.  [from  restless.]— 
I  I.  Want  of  sleep.  Harvey: — 2.  Want  of  resf,  un- 
quietness;  turbulence.  Herbert.— i.  Motion;  agita- 
tion. Boule. 
I  RESrO'KAHLF,,r4-sto'ii-bl,a. [from restore.] What. 
'      may  lie  rrstored.   Sw'ff. 

I  RESrORA'TION,  rSs-ti-ri'shftn,  s.    [from  restoivi 
I      restauratiou,  French.] — 1.  The  act  of  replacing  in 
I      a  former  state.    Dn/dtn.—2,  Recovery.    Hof^crt. 
RKSTO'HAI  IVE,  rj-sti'ri-tiv,  a.    [from  restore.] 

Iliat  whio'i  1. as  ihe  power  to  recruit  life.  Milton. 
RKSr.'/ltA  FIVE,  t4-st6'ra-lfv,  s.    [from  restore.] 
1       A  inedieiiie  that  has  the  power  of  recruiting  life. 
South. 
To  Ur.STO'RE,  ri-»tire',  V.  a.    [rejiauro,  Lat.]— 1. 
I'o  give  back  what  has  l>een  lost  or  taken  awa)'. 
Drydru — 2.  'I'o  bring  back.     Drydrn.-S.   To  re- 
trieve; to  bring  back  from  degeneration.declensioii, 
or  ruin,  to  its  former  stale.    Prior,— 4.  To  recover 
liassagrsin  books  from  corruption. 
RKS'lO'RER.ri-sti'r&r,  s.  L'rom  restore.]  One  that 

i-eslores 
To  RI'SIRA'IN,  rJ-Jtrin<',  v.  a.    [resueindre,  Fr.J 
— 1.  To  withhold;  to  keepin.  Shaks.—Z  To  r.  prt»»; 
to  kee|^inawe.  Locke.-.-3.  To  suppress;  to  hinder:. 
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to  rc])rc'i5.     Millon.—4-  'I'o  abriilfjc.     CUirrnrlon. — 
4.    To  liiiltl  in.     i'haki.~b.  To  limit;    to    coiitiiie. 
Sn,!l/i. 
UKS'IKA'IN'ABLK,  r4-stii'ni-l>I,a.  [IVom  restrain.] 

C;i  |)nlile  to  be  ivstraiiicil.   Bnnvn. 
UKSJKA'INKULY,    i-4-strA.'ii*<l-li,    ail.     riVom   re- 
st i-aiittd.J    Witli  restraint;  without  luiitiutt*.  H'lin- 
n,onti. 
KESTHA'IN'ER,   rj-stri'nfir,   s.      [from  restrain.] 

One  that  ivsti'ains;  one  that  withholds.  Bnnun. 
RKSTHA'INi,  ic-stranl',  s.  L'''<'i'i  restrain;  ri- 
sm  iiit,  French.]— I .  Abridi^ment  of  lilx^rly.  S/uiki: 
—i.  Prohibition.  Milton.— 3.  l.imitatinn;  restric- 
tion. iicoK/i. — 4.Re|)i'<'9siun;  liinclerance oi  will;  act 
of  wiiliholdinp.  South. 
Tu  KKS  IKl'Cl.ii-stiJkt',  V.  a.  [restrictus,  Lat.]  To 

limit;  to  eoiitiiie.    Arii,,lhtwt. 
11 KS  IRl'Cl  ION,  ri-sirik'shtin,  s.    [restriction,  Fr.] 

Confinement;  liiiutMtion.    Tini/ile. 
RKSIKI'CTIVK,  r^>tr(k't|v.  a.  ilVom  restrict.]—!. 
Kxpressinu  limitation.     Slilliny,jl<et.—'i..  Styptick; 
astriin^ent.    lI'iKitian. 
IlK.SrKl'CTIVf.LY,  r4-strlk't1v-li,  ail.     [from    re- 
strictive.]    With   limitation.     Guvtrmmnt   of  the 
Toiif;lie, 
To  KKS'rRl'NGE.  rJ-strin.je',  v.  a.    [rcstringo,  I.at.] 

To  limit;  tocontine. 
RESTRl  NCiKN  F,  r^-strln'J&nt,  s.  [n  ^tringens,  La- 
tin.]    ThiR  which  hath  the  power  ot  restraining. 
Hnn<ey, 
RE'Sl  V,  rJs'ti,  a.  [vestif,  Fr.]  Obstinate  in  standing 

still.    .Sir'V?. 
To  RESUm.l'MK,  rJ-s&l>-linie',  v,  a.     [re  and  sub- 
lime.]   To  sn)>limc  another  time,   Nnvton. 
To  RESU'LT,  r4-/-ftlt',  V.  n.     [resiilter,  French;  re- 
siilto,  Latin.]—!.  To  fly  buck.    Pope.— 2.  To  rise  as 
a  consei|nence;   to   he  i>i'Mlnced   as   the  ettect  of 
causes  Jointl}  concurring.    £ac«/i.— 3, 1  o  arise  as  a 
omchision  from  premises. 
RESU'LT,  r4-zflli'.  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Kesilience; 
net  of  fljing  back.    Bacon.— 2.  Conse<iuence;  ettect 
produced  by  the  concuriviiceof  uo-operaiin);  euuse.s. 
King  Clifirles. — 3.  Inference  from  premises.    South. 
4.  Resolve;  decision.   Sjr'J'l. 
RESU'LIANCK,  ri-zftlt'5nse,  s.    [resultance,  Fr.] 

The  act  of  resulting. 
RESU'iMABLE,  ri-zii'm  J-bl,  s.  [from  resume.]  What 

tnay  beiaiieii  back.    Hnle. 
To  RESU'.ME,  r4-/.i"ime'.  v.  a.   [resumo.  Lat.]— 1.  To 
take  back  wh^jt  has  been  piven.     ICaller.-U.  To 
take  back  what  has  been  taken  away.— 3.  'I'o  take 
ac^jin.     Dyit'leu.—*.    I'o    hefpn   afifain  what  was 
broken  olf:  wl,  to  resume  a  dincoiirac. 
UESU'.MPTIOS,  r4  zflm'slidn,  ».    [resumption,  Fr. 
resiiinptin,  Luiin.]     The  act  of  resiiniin,.;.    Deii- 
kiin. 
KKSU'Ml'TIVE,  ri-/.flm'tlv,a.    [tvsumptus,  Latin.] 

Taking  liatk. 
RESUPINA'TJON.  ri-s^i-pi-ni'shfln,  s.    [resupino, 

Lai.l  The  act  of  1>inf;un  Ihe  back.  ' 

To  RESL'UVEY,  rA-s6i-vA',  v.  a.    [re  and  survey.] 

To  revirw;  lu  sinvej  H);aiu.    Shakipeure. 
HESURRE'C'l'lON,  r5/.-dr-rJk'sniin,  sJ     [iisnrrec- 
tion,  Fr.  ri  siirrecKnn,  Lat.]  Revival  Irora  the  dead; 
return  from  tli.-  prave.    /(  nits. 
To  RE&U'StrrArE,ri-sdvN4-tite,v.  8.    [resuscitn, 

La;.]    Toslir  up  an(  w;  tortviie. 
RESl/sCllATlON,  ri-sfts-siiAMifln,  s.     [from  n- 
snscitate.]   The  act  of  stirring   up  anew;  the  act 
of  reviving,  or  state  of  being  iwivt-J.    i'o/*-. 
7\j  RET A'lL,  i4-iile',  v.  a.    [retainer,  Kr]— 1.  To 
divide    iuto   small   parcels.    Shnkt.—2.   lo  sell  in 
small  quantities.  Lo<ke.—3.  'I'o  sell  at  second  hand. 
Pape.—4.   i'o  sell  in  broken  paru.    Shnkiprnrr. 
RE  I  A'lL.  r^'t^li '.  s.  [from  tin-  verb.    Sal<  by  small 

quainities.    -Viiv/i. 
REIA'ILKR,  ri-ii'lflr,  s.    [from  retail.]    One  who 

sells  by  small  qua   litics.  HakewilL 

To   RETA'IN.  riiAn.'.v.   a.  [retinro.  Lai.]— l.To 

keep;  nut  to  los- .     Luke.— 2,  To  keep;  not  lo  lay 

asidi.  BroM'N.— 3  To  keep;  not  to  disniiu  .Miilun. 

—4.  To  kwp  in  pay ;  to  hir  .    AMinrn. 

To  REI'A'IN.  .•4-iiiK',  V.  n.-l.  To  belong  to;  :«  .le- 

jiend  on.  Baylr.—2.    To  keeji;  tocoi.tinm.  Dutiiic. 

HETATNEH,  ri.ti'n6r,s.  [from  retain.]-!.  An  «d- 
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herent;  a  dej)endant;  n  haiiger-  n,  .'i-iDiJi.—l.  In 
eoinmun  la«,  retainer  signifieih  a  servant  not  me- 
nial nor  familiar,  that  is  not  dwelling  in  his  himse, 
but  only  using  or  bearing  his  name  or  livery. 
CoiitI. — 3.  the  net  ol  keeping  dependants  orbeii^; 
in  ilepi'iidanee.    Baron. 

To  1<  KTA'K K. ri-t Alve',  v. a.  [re  and  lake.]  To  take 
again.   CInvemlun. 

To  KEl'A'LlAl'E,  ii.t.ll'4-.\fe.  y.  a.  [re  and  talio, 
Lit.]  'I'o  reiiirn  by  giving  like  for  like;  to  tvpa)  i 
to  n  quite.    .Vici'/'/. 

MET  \  LI  A'-nON,  ri-tai-^-i'shfln.s.  [from  retaliate.] 
Requital;  return  of  like  lor  like.    Cnltimy. 

To  RKTA'RD,  ri-t,'inl',  v.  a.  [retai-do,  Latin;  retar- 
der,  French.]— 1.  To  hinder;  to  obstruct  in  swifi- 
ness  of  course.  VJen/iOHi.— 2. 'I'odeUy;  toputotl. 
Dryde.n, 

To  RE  TA'RD,  rj-tard',  v.  n.    Tn  slay  back.  Brotrn. 

RETARDA'TION,  ret-tai-da's!iin,s.  [relanlation, 
Fr.  from  retard.]  Uiiiderance;  the  act  of  delaying. 
Bacon. 

RE'l'A'RDEn,rJ-t5rd'fir.s.[from  retard.]  Hinderef; 
obstriicter.    Glanville. 

To  RK'l'CH,  vitsh,  or  r^tsh,  v.  n.  [hpacan.  Sax  ]  'I'o 
force  up  somet  'ing  from  the  stomach. 

RE'ICHLKSS,  r?lih'l&s.  a.    Careless.    Vrt/den. 

REl'E'CnON,  riiJk'slian,  s.  [ft-t.  ctus,  Lat]  The 
act  of  diseoviriiig  to  the  \  lew.    Boyle, 

RETE'X'I  ION,  li-tfn'shfin,  s.  [retention,  French, 
retentio,  from  reteiiiiis.  Latin.]— 1»  1  he  act  of  re- 
taining. Bacon. — 2.  Retention  and  retentive  faculty 
is  that  state  of  contraction  in  the  solid  parti, 
which  makes  tliem  hold  fast  their  proper  contents. 
j^Hiix;/.— 3.  Mi-mnry.  5ou</i.— 4.  Limitation.  Sliaks. 
— 5.  Custody;  confinement;  restraint.    Shaks. 

RE!  E'N'llVE,  ri-l2n'tlv,  a.  [retentus,  Latin.]— )• 
Having  the  posver  of  reteiilioii.  Fhiitps.—2.  Htiv- 
ing  memorj .    Gtanvillt. 

RF;rE'N'n\ENESb,i4-l2n'tlv-n?s,  s.  [from  reten- 
tive.] Having  the  quality  of  mention. 

RE'TISCENCE,  rJt'ti-s^iise,  s.  [i\  ticcn  e,  French, 
reficentia,  from  reticeo,  Latin.]  Concealment  txy 
silence.    Diet. 

RE''1'1CLE,  rJt'i-kl,  s.  [reticulum,  Latin.]  A  smsll 
net.    Uict. 

RETI'CULAR,  ritik'tVlAr,  a.  [from  reticulum,  La- 
tin.] Having  the  form  of  a  small  net. 

REl'I'Cl  LAIEU,  ri-iik'i'i  la-iJd,  a.  [reticulattis, 
Latin.]  Mad>-  of  network;  formed  with  interstiti&'l 
vacuities.    IFooihcaril. 

RE'l'IFOHM,  rJi'ti-fSrin,  a.  [reliformis.Lat.]  Hav 
ing  the  form  of  .a  nit.    Kay 

REl'l'N UE,  i§ri-tift, or r4-tin'nft,  s.  [retenue,  Fr.] 
A  number  attending  upon  a  principal  person;  ii 
train;  n  meiny.    Rollers. 

To  HEirKE,  ri-ilrt/.  v.  n.  [retirer,  Fr."'— 1.  To  re- 
tifat;  to  withdraw;  togo  toa  place  of  pri\aey.  D«- 
virs.—2.  To  ntivat  from  danger.  3  Sam.  xi.— J.  To 
go  from  a  publick  station.  2  Mac.  v.— 4.  To  go  vtt' 
from  company.    Aihuthuot. 

To  RE  ri'RE,  rA-tlre',  v.  a.  To  wilhdiaw;  to  Uke 
away.    Sidney.    Cl'iirntlon. 

RETI'RE,  ri-ilre',  s.  [from  the  verb.^— 1.  Retrept; 
recession.  .9A«A.j.— 2.  Retirement;  place  otprivacs. 
Milton. 

RElTRED.  litlrd',  part.  a.  [from  retire]  Stj/ttt; 
privtite.    Ben  Jimsun. 

REIl'REDNKSS,  ri-'tlrd'nJv  s.  [Irora  retired.]  So- 
litude; privac) ;  secreey.    ))onnt. 

RE'l'I'RE.MHNl'.  r*-tlr».'mJiit,  s.  [from  retire.]-!. 
I'rivMte  al)iHle;  s<-cn  t  habitation.  I)cnhiin>.—1.  Pri- 
V  te  way  of  lile.  Thomson.— i.  Act  of  withdrawing. 
Locke. 

RE  TO'LD,  r4  told',  part.  pass,  of  retell.  Related  or 
told  again.    Shak:>pemf\ 

To  RE  ro'K  r,  rA  I  Art',  v.  a.  [retortus,  Latin.]- 1.  To 
throw  Itack.  .Milton. — 2.  'I'o  return  any  nrgumeijt, 
censure,  or  incivility.  Hamr>iunil.—i.  'I'o  curve  baoi>. 
Baton. 

RE  TO'R'r,  ii-l6rt',  s.  [retor'ura,  I.af.]— 1.  A  cen- 
sun- or  incivility  n  turmxl.  Shaks.— 2.  Achyiuical 
jClass  vi  ssel  with  a  bent  neck  lu  which  the  receiver 
IS  fitted.     Arbiilliuot. 

REIcyKTER.ri-toii'ir.s.  [from  n-toMJ  One  that 
retorts. 
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RKTO'RTIOX,  rj-tit'slifin,  s.    [fioni  ittoil.]     The 

acl  of  retoi'tiiij^. 
Tu  RETO'SS,  i4-to5',  V.  a.    [re  and  tost.]    To  toss 

baek.  Popi:. 
To  RK  rOV'CH,  1  i-tfttsh',  v.  a.   [retoiither,  Fr.]    To 
improve  bv  new  tuiiclies.    Fope^ 

Tu  RF,  rRA'Cli,  ri-irise',  v.  a.  [rt-tracer,  Fr.]— 1. 
To  trace  back.  DrijdeJi>~2.  To  trace  or  ilraw  a 
fVienil  lo  iiie. 

To  RIC'IRA'CT,  ri-tr4kt',  v.  a.  [retiactiis,  Lat.  i-e- 
trader,  Fr.]— 1.  To  recall;  to  recant.  Shaka.—i. 
To  take  hack;  to  resume.    IVimlwariU 

Rlil  R\CT.\'nON,  v4-trak-ii'slifln,  s.  [retracta- 
lio,  Lat."]  Recantation;  clinije  of  opinion.  Smttli. 

UK  IR.VCTION,  ri-trik'stifin.s.  [t'roni  reti-act.]— 1. 
Act  oi'  wiilidrawing  sonietliintj  advanced.  Il'ood- 
tuitril.—2.  Recantation;  declaration  of  clmnge  of 
opinion.  Sidney.— Z.  Act  of  witlidrawinR  a  claim. 
King  Chnrlts. 

HE  IRAI'CI'.  ri-trite',  s.  [retraitte,  French.]—!. 
Retreat.  Obsoletr.  BncoH.— 2.  A  cast  pf  tlie  counte- 
nante.  Obsolete.  Sljtriser. 

To  RF/THAKSLATE,  rc'trins-lite,  v.  n.  To 
translate  one's  own  translation  back  into  its  first 
laniiuat^e.     Chest  nficUl, 

llETRKA'T,  ri-trite',  s.  [retraitte,  Fr.]—1.  Place  of 
pinvacy;  retirement.  V Estratij;e.—2.  Place  of  se- 
ciint>.  jM/ltiiii.—3.  Act  of  retiring  before  a  supe- 
rronv  force.    Bacov. 

To  RliTREA'  r,  rJ-tr4te',  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1. 
1(1  !?o  to  a  private  abode.  Milton.— 2.  To  take 
shelter;  to  f;o  to  a  place  of  security.— 3.  To  retire 
from  a  superiour  enemy.— 4.  To  go  out  of  the  for- 
mer place.     If'o-dxi'md. 

KKTREVIKD,  ri-tri'tid,  part.  a.  [from  retreat.] 
Hetived;  ,u;one  to  privacy- 

ToRKlRK'NCH,  r^-irJiish',  V.  n.  [retrancher,  Fr.] 
—1.  To  cut  oiT;  lo  pare  away.  Dry(leu.—2,  To  con- 
fine.    Adilisiin. 

To  RETRE'SCH,  rJ-trJnsh',  v.  n.  To  live  with  less 
mat^nificence  or  elegance.     Pope. 

RETRE'NCHING,  rS-lr?nsli'ing,  s.  [from  retrench.] 
A  purposfd  omission.  Harrm. 

RElRE'NCHMEN'l,  ri-tr&nsh'ni?nt,  s.  [letranch- 
meiit.  French.]  The  act  of  loi>j)ing  away.  Atter- 
buri/. 

Z>)RE'TRIBUTE,rJ-trl')'lfe,  V.  a.  [retribm>,  Lat.] 
To  pay  back;  to  make  repavment  of.  Locke, 

RETRIBU'TKJN,  rJt-tril)ft'shfln,  s.  [retribution, 
Fr.]  Repayment;  return  accommodated  lo  the 
action.     Hnll.  South. 

R  E  TRI'BUTIVE,  rJ-trib'iVtlv,      7 

RE  TRI'BUTORY,  ri-trib'A-tfir-J,  l 
[from  retribiite.]  Repavine;  making  repayment. 

RETRIE'VABLE,  ri-triiv'l-bl,  a.  [from  i-etrieve.] 
That  may  be  retrievtd. 

ToRE  TRIE'VE,  r^-triiV,  v.  a.  [retrouver,  Fr.]-1. 
Co  recover;  to  restore.  Rogers.— 2.  To  rei>air.  Pri- 
or.—3.  To  rej{ain.  Dnjden,—4.  To  recall;  to  bring 
hack.    Berkeleii. 

REIHIE'VE,  r4-trJiv',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Disco- 
very.   Rutler''s  Remain):, 

RETROCE'SION,  r^t-tro-slsh'Sn,  s.  [retroces- 
sum,  Latin.]  The  act  of  goinp  back. 

IlElROCOPULA'TION,  rJl-tro-kop-ili'shAn,  s. 
[retro  and  copulation.]  Post-coition.  Brotfn. 

HF/I  ROfiUADA'TION,  rJt-trA-KrJ^li'shdn,  s.  [re- 
trop:radation,  Fr.  from  retrogade.]  The  act  of  go- 
ing liackward.    Rnii, 

IlR'TROGI{ADK.ri't'tr6.grJde,n.  [retrograde,  Fr.] 
—1.  tioing  backward.  Bacon,~2,  ContraiT;  oppo-  j 
site.    Shnkupenre*  \ 

To  RE'  1  ROGRADR,  rSt'tri-grlde,  v.  n.  [retro  and  I 
gra''tor,  Latin  f  To  go  backward.  Bnrun,  ' 

RE|-UOGKE',SSI()N,r8t-tro-gr?sli'an,s.  [l-ctro  and  i 
reessns,  Latin.]  The  act  ol'gning  backwards.  Brown. 

RRTKOMl'NGENCY.    r8l-trA-ni!n'J?ii-«4,  s.  [retro 
and  mingo,  Lat.]  The  ((uality  of  staling  backward,  j 
Broivn.  , 

RETROMl'NGENT,  ri*t-tri.m1n'.iJnt.a.  [retro  and  ' 
mingens,  Lat.]  Sialimr  backward.    Brown.  | 

RE'rROSPECT,rJt'tri.spSkt,  s.  [retro  an.l  speoio,  | 
Lat.]  Look  thrown  upon  things  behind  ur  things 
past.     Addison,  I 

HE  TROSI'E'C  TION,  rit-trispik'sh&n,  s.  [from  re- 


trospect.]  Act  or  faculty  of   IcoUifJg  backwai?!. 
S.riJ'l. 
RElRuSPE'CTIVE,  rJt-tro-spgk'liv,  a.  [from  re- 
trospect.] Looking  backward.     Pope. 

To  REIU'ND,  ri-tftiid', V.  a.  [retundo,  Latin.]  To 
blunt;  to  turn.     Rat/. 

To  RETf'RN,  ri-tilrn',  v.  n.  [retoorner,  Fr.]— T.' 
To  come  again  to  the  same  place.  Provtr/is.—2. 
'lo  eoiiie  back  to  llie  same  state.  Luc/e  —3.  To 
go  back:  ivhm  he  hnd  i^one  ha^' his  jmirneij  Ae  re- 
turned. Locke— A.  To  makt  answer.  Pope.— 5. 
To  come  back;  to  come  again;  to  revisit;  bright 
days  often  r.  turn.  Millou.—b.  A  tier  a  periodical 
revolution  lo  begin  the  same  again.  MiUon-—7. 
To  retort;  lo  reciiminate.     JJrydeH. 

To  RE  rU'RN,  ri-(4ri.',  v.  a.— L  To  i-epay;  to  give 
in  requital.  Miltvn.—2.  To  give  back.  2  C/irnn. 
—3.  To  send  back.  Miltun.—i.  To  give  accouitt 
of.  Gr/iiiiit.—S.    l  o  transmit.  Clarendon. 

RE'TURN.  riifiii,',  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Act  of 
coming  back  tu  i:;!  same  jilace.  Dnjden.—2,  Ri- 
trogression.— 3.  \il  of  coming  back  to  the  same 
state.  1  Kin{(S  xx.— 4.  Revolution;  vicissitude.  Ba- 
con,—S,  Repayment  of  money  laid  out  in  commo- 
dities for  sale.  B/tron  —6.  Protii ;  advantage.  Tay- 
lor.-'. Remittance;  jiaymeiu  from  a  distant  place- 
Shnks.—S,  Reiiaynient;  retribution;  requital.  Dry- 
den.— 9.  Act  of  restoring  or  giving  back;  restitw- 
tion,  Soiii'i. —10.  Relapse.  5ii;/>.—n.  Report;  ac- 
count; the  .v/«77^'.i  n  (urn. 

RETU'RNAliLK,  r^tftrn'^-bl,  a.  Allowed  to  be  re- 
porfe<l  back.     Hale, 

RETU'RNER,  ritflrn'flr,  s.  [from  lelnm.]  One 
who  pays  or  renuts  money.     Locke. 

REVE,  riiv,  s.  'I'lie  bailiff  of  a  franchise  or  nianour. 
Dryden, 

To  REVEA'L,  ri-v4le',  v.  a.  frevelo,  Latin.]— L  Td 
show;  to  discover;  to  lay  open;  to  disclose  a  secret. 
H'nUer —2,  To  imparl  fiom  heaven.  Romiins, 

REVEA'LER,  r4-vi'liir,  s.  [front  reveal.]— 1.  Disco^ 
verer;  one  that  shows  or  makes  known.  Atterbury'. 

—2.  One  that  discovers  to  view.  Dryden. 

To  RE'VEL,  rSv'?l,  v.  n.  [ravtelen,  Dutch.]  To 
feast  with  loose  and  clamorous  merriment. 

RE'VEL.  rjv'^1,  s.  [from  the  v»rb.]  A  feast  with 
loose  and  noisv. jollity.    Shakspcnre. 

To  RE'VEL,  rft-v? I',  v.  a.  [revello,  Lat.]  To  retract, 
to  draw  hack.     Hrirvey. 

RE'VEL-R0UT,riv'&r.r6i^t,s.  A  mob;  an  unlawful 
assembly.     Ains^oorth.  Roue. 

REVELA'^TION,  r^v-J-li'shfln,  s.  Discovery;  com- 
inunication;  communication  of  sacred  and  myste- 
rious n-utlis  by  a  teacher  from  heaveii.  Sflralt. 

RE'VELLER,  rSv'Jl-fir,  s.  [from  revel.]  One  who 
fei-sts  with  noisv  joUity.     Pope. 

RE'VELRY,  rSv'Jl-ri.  s.  [frt)ni  revel.]  Loose  jollity; 
festive  mirth.    Milton, 

To  RE'VENGE,  ri-vlnje',  v.  a.  [revancher,  Fr.]— 
— 1.  To  return  an  injury.— 2.  To  vindicate  by  pu- 
nishment of  an  enemy.  IJrydcn.—^.  To  wreak 
one's  wrongs  on  him  tiiat  inflicted  them.   Shnks. 

REVE'NGE,ri-v?!ije',  s.  [revanche,  Fr.]  Return  of 
an  injury.  Baron.  ' 

BEVE'NGEFUL,  rJ-vfnje'f6l,  a.  [from  revenge.] 
Viiulictive;  full  of  revenge;  full  of  vengeance. 
Dcnham. 

REVE'XGEFUl.LY,  rJ-vSnje'fil-i,  ad.  [from  re- 
vengeful.] Vindieiively;  w'ilh  anger  for  an  injurj-. 
Dryden, 

REVE'NGELESS,  rJ-v?nje'lJs,  a.  Without  re- 
venge.    Mnrstnn\<:  Malcontent. 

REV1<:'NGER,  ri-v5n'.|ftr,  s.  [from  revenge.]— J. 
One  who  revenges  one  who  w reaks  his  own  or 
atmther ^  injuries.  Sandys,— 2,  One  who  l>unishes 
crimes.     Benlley. 

REV'ENGF.MENl',  r4-\ ?njc'm?nt,  i.  Vengeance; 
return  of  an  injury.     Rnleiqh. 

REVE'NCilNGLY,  rj-vln'jlng-li,  ad.  With  ven- 
geance; vindictiielv.    Shakspeare. 

REVE'NUE,  iJ.'i-i.'ft,  or  r4-vgn'6,  [revenue,  Fr.] 
Income;  annual  profits  received  from  lands  or 
other  funds.     Sienser. 

ToREVE'R!-,,  iA-v?rl.',  V.  a.JireverbeiY),  Latin.]  To 
strike  against;  to  reverberate.  Shakspcarc. 
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XlKVK'UIJEHAN  r,  ii-»S/lier-aiil.  u.  [icxerljt rails, 
Lilt]   U.  NUiio<liii<i  lii.utili.i(l>:ick. 

7'«Ui:VK'HUliKA  IK,  ii->e.'i  Ji-if,  v.  a.  [itvii- 
1)110,  I,«t.|— I.  i'o  bi-iil  twd..  SfiiiK.t.—l.  'I  oil.  at 
iimci  tiMciiac  lui'iiiit  r,  wli«ri'  llu- (liiuit-  i>|.»>rli  - 
riilcti  iiiioii  till-  iiiHlU-r  u»   lie    iikUiJoi'   tlouiiul. 

To  KhlVK'HHKKA  IK,  li  •^  Ji'l>eriaji-,  v.  ii.-l.  To 
111-  ihivtii  back;  lo  bvimiil  H:;ck.  Hutii:L~i,  'I'o 
IV  '  uimI. 

illCVKUHEHA'TlON,  i-^  •^^^.l)^l.i•st,ii^,  s.  [i<-vi  r- 
l)-r.->iiiiii.  Fr.  'iom  rcveilii-ruie.]  'I'lic  aciot'lwaiiiiii- 
or  (li'i>  in:;  l)ai'li.  Ailiiiimi. 

HKVfc'KltliRAlOKy,  i-i-vJi'bJi-.a.tAi^,  a.  [rev.i- 
t)t  latdiiv,      l-'rtutli.]     Ittiuniiuy;    belling  butk. 

•/'o  UKVK'IiK,  ii-»in-',   v.  a.  [ifvi-reor,  Laliii.]  To 

r  V- rt'JiPi';  lo  honour:  lo  vimiate;  to  regard  with 

anf.     Hiiur. 
itK'VKUKNOE,  rJv'Jr-^iisi-,  i.  [ivvfreiitiH,  Lat.]— 

1.  VciliTntioii;    rtsi»Ll;  iiwl'iil    ivE-ai-d.  lincon.—i. 

Act    ol'   uheisaiiL-t';    bow;     i-ourti  sy.    I)njikn.—3. 

'I'itic  of  the  fleifjy.  i>iiaAs.—4.   Poetical  iill«  of  a 

father.  Shakxpi-nn; 
To   KK'VKKKNCK,  rSv'Jr-ftise,    v.    a.    [from  flit- 

tioini.'l  To  rcifanl  Willi  reiereiice;    to  regard  with 

awful  respfiT.  l)>>iitvn.  lingfrs. 
a<K'V■ERESC^;R,r|v'ir-5ll•sdr,s.  [from  reverence.] 

Olii'  who  iv!?urcls  with  itvtrtiice.  Su-ifl. 
KE'VKRENO,    r6v'ei-4iid.    a.    [reveriiid,   Fr.]— 1. 

Venoi-able;  tle»eri'mg  revernict;  exaetius  ivsjiei-i 

by  bisiipiKaranee.     l'upe>—%.    The  lioiioiai"}'  tlii- 

Ih.t  of  ttiefk'rgv. 
UK'VEUENT.    r^v'Ji-int,    a.     [rt-v.-r.Mis,    I.atin.J 

Hiiioblt-;  e\|ireisiiig  «ubnii:ision;    itMlii'i  iog  venera- 
tion.    /•<//)(■. 
JIEVEKK'N  IIAI,,  rJ\-Jr-?n'shSl,  a.  [lev.-nnti.-lle, 

Fr.]  Expressing'  r.v.  rciice  inxiceidiiig  from  awe 

and  veiuration.  Dnnii' . 
UEVERE'.N  riALLY,  rJi-*rJo'sli4'-A.  ad.  [from  re- 

VfVeiitial.1  With  show  o'  r  veivnce.  Brinvn. 
RK'VERENTLY,  rJ»'Ji-?nl-li,  ad.  [iVoiu  revMivnt.] 

Res-it-ttfolly ;  wiih;iwe;  with  ivwifiicf.    Sliai.ji. 
HEVE'RER,   li-v^'rfir,  s.  [Ironi  ruvtiv.]  On<-  who 

Vfiii'i-ates;  on.-   who  r  vi?re5.    God-  'ift/ie  Toit^ue. 
RK    E'RSAL,  r4-viiVai,  ».  [li-oin  reverse.]   Change 

of  sentence,     iiiicmi. 
Tn  REVE'RSE,  ri-vJrse',  v.  a.  [revei-sns.  Lai.]— 1. 

To   turn  upside   down.  Tenil'le.—2.  'lo  overturn; 

to  subvert.     Pope. — 3.   To  turn  buck.    Milton.— 4. 

'\\>  contradict;  to   repe:il.  IIuv/cri.—5.  To  turn  to 

the  conti-ary.    I'u/i  .— S.    To   put  eneli  in  the  ense 

of  the   other.    Ro^rnt.—7.   To  recull;    to   renew. 

S/>  nsn: 
7"'»KKV1''.'RSE.  r4-v?i«.',  v.  ii.  [revtrtere,  reversus, 

Lat.]  1'»  rellnn.  Sitcnsrr. 
UEVE'RSK.    ri-virse',    s     [fnmi      the     \erb.]— 1. 

Chuiigi-;  vicissitude.     Diinlrtt-—2.  A  contrary;  .iii 

opoosiie.     /i'lgeis-—:^.  [Revers,  French.]  The  si''e 

of  the  coin  on  which  the,  head  is   lioy  iiu|>ress( d. 

H1>".VK'RSIRLF,,  iJ-\Jr'%A-bl,  a.  [reversible,  Fr.  froin 

reversi-.]  Ciipa!.k-  of  Ikiog  reversed. 
KEVK'RSION,  ri-vf I'sliflu,   s.  [nvei-sion,  French, 

from    ivverse.]— 1.  The  slate  of  In  iiig    lo  tx-  |>os- 

stssed    nrter  the    d<ath  of    tli.- pusent    jm^'n  $sor. 

HiimmoiiU.—2.    Sutcessioii;    right    of  succession. 

Smth. 
HEVE'RSIONARV.    ri-vir'shnn-li-i,  a.  [Iron  re- 

version.]  'I'olie  enjoyd  in  »uccession.     Aibutlmot, 
To   ilF.VF/Rr,  r^-\iri',  v.  a.  [ifvuio,   Laiin.]— 1. 

To  change;  to  torn  to  the  cunlrary.  fiiur.—l.    To 

reverberate.     Thu  duo  ii. 
To  REVE'RT.ri-v?rt',  v.  i>.  frevertir,  .dd  Fr.]  To 

leturn;  to  full  baik  to  the  furuitr  state  or  furnier 

possessor.     Jiacuii. 
REVE'RI",  ni-virt',  «.    [from  Uie  vert).]    Iltiurn; 

n'corrence.     Pcurham. 
HEVE'RITBLE,  ri-virt'i-bl.  a.  [frum  revert.]  Re- 
turnable. 
REVERY',  rSv'ir-i,    t.  fresverie,   French.]     Looie 

nmsing;  irregular  thought.     Additon. 
To  REVE'ST,  rt-vitt',  v.  a.  [reveller;  reveiir,   Fr. 

rerutiOt  Laiin.]— L   'lo  Ajotlje    agijD.    S^uer. 
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— 7.  To  rriuvcsi;  tu  vest  again  ina  possession  oi 

ofliee. 
REVF.'sriARY,    ri  vi,'i9h4-i-.i,     s     [r» vestiaire, 

Fr.  iich.]  l'i»ce  where  dresses  are  repubiied.    Cam- 

aen. 
To  hl.Vl'MRAI  K,  r4-vll)'i-itt,v.  iw  To  vibrate  back 

again.     Sliriintohi:. 
RhVl'ClJON,   i^-ilk'.hin,    «.    [levictuin,   Laiin.] 

Reiiini  to  file.     Urotvn. 
'i'l/REVrciUAL.  ie-\li'tl,  v.  a.  [re  ami  victual.] 

Toslock    will)  Mcliialt  again.     Ualei^li. 
To  HEVn.W,  ri.vi',  V.  a.  [re  and  Mew,]—!.    To 

look  back.     lJeiUi/itii.~2.  'lo     see  aK  .in.  S/iaka^— 

3.  'I'o  eoiisider  over  a^^-uin;  to  rrtiace;  to  re-exa- 
luiiie.  l)rydcn.—4.  To  surve);  to  overlook;  lo 
eMUiiinr. 

REVIE'W.  ri-v^'.  <.  [reveue,  Fr.  from  ihe  verb.] 
Surviv;  re-ixaniinatioii.     A'crbunj. 

To  REVILE,  rt-wle',  v.  a.  fre  and  vile.]  To 
reproach;  to  villii'y;  to  treal  with  cuutuiuel). 
Spemei; 

REVl'LE,  ri-vlk',  s.  Reproach;  contumely;  expru- 
bralitm.     Milton. 

REVl'LEMENl',  vi-vile'inint,  j.  [froiji  ffcvile.]  Op- 
probnous  laiiguag  . 

REVri.KR,  rd--\ll'fir,  s.  [fiwu  revile*]  One  who 
nvilt-<.  Gov.  '•/ tht  Tonvue, 

REVl'LINOLY,  ii-v}|,'l,n..|4.  ad.  [from  tx-vile.] 
J II  an  upprubrious  manner;  wi.li  coiitim.ely. 
Maine. 

REVT'bAL,  ii-vl'z4l,  s.  [from  revise.]  Review;  re- 
examiiDiiion.     Pope, 

To  HKVI'SE,  ri-vl/..',  V.  a.  [revisus,  Latin.]  To 
re\iew;  to  overlo.ik.  Pv/h:. 

UEVl'SE,  rA-vl/.c',  s.  [from  the  verb,]— 1.  Review; 
re-,  xaminatiuii.  Boi/le.—2.  Among  printers,  a  se- 
cond pniof  of  a  shiet  correeU'd. 

RE\  rsKR,  ii-\l'7.fir,  s.  [reviseur,  Fr.]  Examiner; 
5   pei'inttiulaiu. 

REVl'SIOK,  rt:-^ hh'dn,  s.  [revision, French.]  Re- 
view. 

T« HEVI'Sir. ri-vii'lt,  v. a.  [revisito,  Lat.]  To  vi> 
sit  a:;ain.  Mi/ti»i. 

REVl'VAL,l•4.^l^4l.  s.  [from  revive.]  Recall  from 
a  state  <if  languor,  oblivion,  or  obscuiity. 

To  REVl'VE,  ri-vive',  v.  n.  [revivre,  Frtnch.]— 
1.  Tu  return  to  liie.  1  Kingi.~i.  To  return  tt> 
vigour  or  fame;  to  rise  from  languor  or  obscurity. 
Millun. 

To  REA'I'VF.,  rA-vlve'.  v.  a.— 1.  To  brinR  to  life 
airaiii.  Milton- — 2.  To  nis  from  languor,  insen- 
sibility, or  oblivion.  Spciisfr.~3.  I'o  renew;  to 
reeol|.-ci:  lo  bring  Imck  to  the   nien^oiy.  Locke — 

4.  To  quicken;  iv  rouse.  Sfinkipeart. 
REVI'VER.ii-Nl'vfir,  s.  [lion,  revive.]  That  which 

iin  i'.:oii'i'-    or  reviviK. 
r(;REVIVl'FlCATE,i4vlv4.ti-kilt,  v.  a.  [levivi, 

(i.r.  F.viich.]  T..  recall  toafe. 
RKliyiKICA'TION,  ri-^l.-i^-iiki'shfln,   s.   [from 

reviiificau-.]  The   act  of  ncalling   to  Ufe.    SpeV- 

inli>r. 
RI-.\  IVI  SCENCV,   r*-vi-»ls'in.,t.  s.  [revivisco,  re- 

vivix.  ntiii,  I,,.!.]  Renewal  of  life,    iiuniet. 
RK\I\''OR,  li-vJS  fir,  s.  A  species  of  bill  occasion- 
al!) n-<|uisiie   in   the  coume   uf  a   Chancerv-surt. 

lilnrkiiniv. 
REl!'.\10.V,  rWi'iii-flii,  s.  [reunion,  French.]    He- 

iiiro  to   u  state  uf  Juncture,  cohtsiuii,  or  cuncucd. 

Ooiine, 
VoRELNI'TK,  ri-6-nlit'',  v.  a.  [re  and  unite.]— I. 

To  Join  uc.iiii;  to  make  one   whole  a  second  time; 

to  join  what  is  divided.    5htiki.—2.   To  reconcile: 

tu  make  those  at  variance  one. 
To  RKUNI'I  E,ii/ii,lte',  v.n.   To  cohere  again. 
RE'VOrAIiLE,rJv'A-ka.bL  n.  [ivvoeaMe,  French.J 

—1.  'I'll  It  may  be  retieale<l.  Bacon.— 2,    Ihatmay 

RE'VOCABI.EN'ESS,   rlv'i-kl-bl-nes.  s.  [from  «. 

vocable.]    the  (|Uiililv  of  being  re  vi  cable. 
To  RK'VOtAlE,  rJ.'i-kate,  v.  a.  [le.oco,  Utiu.J 

To  recall;  lo  call  hack.  l^aviirsCrv.  H'ar. 
HEVOCA'TlON.riv.i-ki'shan,  s.  [revoeaUo,  Lat.] 

—1.  Act    of  rei'alling.   Houkei:—2.  State  of  bein^ 

cecalli-d.  Howtl—X  Re|>eal;  reversal.  Ayliffe. 
To  REVCKt;,  rA-vikt',  v.  a.  [revoHUtr,  Frracb; 
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T«voco.  Lititi.]— 1.  To  repeal;  lo  revei-se.  Dry- 
den.— i-  i'o  check;  to  repivsj.— 3.  To  diaw  bacK. 
Davies. 

REVO'KEMKNT,  r4-v6ke'mSnt,  s.  [from  revoke.] 
Reio>aiu-i;  r  Ileal;  lecnlU  Shghsfieare- 

ToREVO'H",  i4-v6li',  or  i-4-v6if',  v.  n.  [revoUor, 
Fr.")— J.  To  Tail  oiK  tVoin  one  lo  another.  S/iaks.— 
2.  Til  chan;C'  •  Slinkspeare. 

REVO'Lr,  li-ioli,  s.  [revolte,  French.]—!  Dest-r- 
tion;  ciia.igeof ^itl- s.  fiife'^A.— 2.  A  rerolter;  oue 
who  changes  sides:  not  usir-d.  Shaks. — 3.  Gross  dc- 
Pdriiii-     roiniluty      S/takspeare. 

HEVO'LTED,  riv6li'2d,  part.  adj.  [from  revolt.] 
H  .v.ii^'  »w  iv.'d  rV.iu  duty.  Mi'tuii. 

REVO'LTER,  i4-.  ilt'ftr,  s.  [from  revolt.]  One  who 
chaii^.s  >id  s;  a  des'  rter.     Milton. 

ToREVO'LVK,  r^\6lv',  V.  n.  [revolvo.  Latin.]— I. 
To  roll  in  a  circle;  l  )  perform  a  Revolution.  Chc'jnt: 
ll^ntts. — 2.  To  fall  iiy  a  regular  course  of  chaiiginij 
possessors;  to  devolve.     Aijliff't:. 

To  REVCTLVE,  ri-volv',  v.  .i.  [revolvo,  Latin.]—!. 
To  roil  any  ihiug-ronnd.  Miit<m-—i'  To  consider; 
to  meditate  on.     Slinkspeare 

REVOLU'TION,  rJv-%o-l6'sliftn,  s.  [revolution,  Ft. 
revolutus,  Latin.]— 1.  Course  of  any  thing  wliicli 
returns  to  <he  p^iint  M  which  it  began  lo  move. 
Miflon.—2.  Spac  measured  by  some  revolution. 
Miltou.—Z,  Change  in  the  slate  of  a  goveriunent 
or  country. — 4.  Rotation  in  general;  returning  mo- 
tion.    Milton.  

REVOLU'TIONARY,  rlvvJ-li'sbSn-^  iJ,  a.-l. 
Founded  on  a  revolution.  Biirke,~2.  Tending  to 
produce  a  revolution. 

REVOLU'TIOMS  f,  rlv-voliVshftn-ht,  s.  An 
un.lislinguishing  promoter  of  revolutions  in  go- 
vernment. Burke. 

To  REVtyjIIT,  re.v3in'mit,  v.  a.  [re  and  vomit.] 
To  vomit;  to  vomit  again.    HakewilL 

REVU'LSION,  re-varshftn,  s.  [revulsus,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  revelling  or  draw  ing  humours  from  a 
remote  part  of  llip  body.     Bacon 

To  REWA'RD,  rj-wird',  v.  a.  [re  and  awai-d.]- 1. 
To  give  in  return.  1  Sam.  xxiv.— 2.  To  repay;  to 
recorap.  nse  for  something  good.  Mill  on. 

REWA'RD,  rt-w4rd',  s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  Re- 
compense given  for  good.  IJnjden.—2.  It. is  some- 
times used  with  a  mixture  of  irony,  for  punishment 
or  r  compensc  of  evil. 

REWA'RD \BLE,  r4-«ird'i-bl,  a.  [from  reward.] 
Worthy  of  rewai-d.     Tatjlor. 

REWA'RDER,  r4-\vi  d'fir,  s.  [from  rewaixl.]  One 
that  rewards;  one  that  recompenses.  Siviff- 

To  REWO'RD,  ri-wftrd',  v.  a.  [re  and  word.]  To 
repeat  in  the  same  words.  Shaks'ieare. 

RHABA'RBARAIE,  ra-ha/bS-rit:  ,  a.  [from  rha- 
barbara,  Latin.]  Impregnated  or  tinctured  with 
rhuburb.    Plotter. 

RHA'BDOMANCY,  rih'd6-m4n  ,4,  s.  [pitSJ©'  and 
^xTs.v.]  Divination  bv  a  wand.  Brmen. 

RHA'PSODIST,rai/s6-dist,s  [from  rhapsody.]  One 
who  writ  s  without  regular  dependence  of  one 
pa  t  upon  another.     U'att.i. 

RHAi'SODY,  vip'si-.li.  s.  [p<.:..oJ.x.]  Any  number 
of  parts  joined  ti)'.:etlier,  without  necessary  depen- 
deiiceor  natural  connexion.    HominDnd. 

RHE'NISH,  ijn'ist>.  s.  [fi-om  the  river  Rhine.]  A 
German  wii  •.    Cfwslerfiild. 

RHE'TOR,  r4  iftr,  s.  [Lat.  Irom  Gr.]  A  teacher  of 
or^iiorv.     liutlcr. 

RHE'TOKICK.rh'to-rlk,  s.  [oi^cfw)-.]-!  The  act 
of  siH-akiiig  noimerly  with  proprietj,  but  with 
art  ind  .  lega'ice.  Baker.— 2.  The  power  of  per- 
suc^ioii;  oraiorv    Slirtktpcnre. 

RHKIC'RICAL,  r4-tdi'4-k4l,  n.  [rhetoricus,  La- 
tin.! J'  n.iiniiig  to  rhetorick;  oratorical;  ligui;ativ  . 
Mor  . 

RJlEIO'RlC\LLY,  r6-t3i'i-ii4li,  ad.  [from  rlie- 
toric^'l  '  Like  an  orator;  figuratively;  wilh  intent 
to  iiiov  the  pas.vious. 

To  RIIKIO'RIC  A  IE,  r^-io/4  3te,  v.  n.  [rhcto  i- 
cor,  \u'\  Ltti.'  1  o  pta>  ihe  orator;  to  attack  t  t 
pai  '  '11^.      D'-rnii  of  Piehi. 

RHEFUtl  IAN,  r?i-tii-rlsh'a'i_,  s.  [rhetoricien, 
French.]  One  who  teaches  the  science  of  rhetorick. 
baker. 
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RHiiJORl'tlAN,  r8t-i6risli'4n,  a.  Suiting  a  mas  • 
I-  rof  rhetorick.  BUickmure. 

RHl'^UM,  ri6i<i,  s.  [fejyx,]  A  thin  watery  matter 
oozing  through  the  giands,  chiefly  about  the 
mouth.  Qtiincy. 

HEU'MATlClt.rSa-mi  'Ik,  ».  [f£j,:«T.x@..]  Pro- 
ceeding from  rhemu  or  a  peccant  water)'  humour. 
Flayer. 

RHEU'MATlSM,r&a'n)4-tizm,  s.  [,..jax7.<r^<>?.]  A 
painful  disteniper  supposed  to  procr  ed  from  acrid 
hiiiiioiirs 

RHEU'MY,  rS&'>n4.a.  [from  rhmm.]  FuH  of  sharp 
moisture.     Uryilen. 

RHINO'CEROa.  rl-nds'st-rfts,  s.  [,:<•■  »i\d  xsfx;.]  A 
vast  be.)st  in  111'  Ea,i-Indies,  armed  with  a  horn 
on  his  noil'.  SJ:r:k':;K:are. 

RHODE DKN'Ull()>',  rci-d6-d§n'dr4n,  s.  [Greek.] 
Dwarlfos!'  \v>\.     Mihon. 

RHOMB,  ifimb.  s.  [rlioml)e,  Freii  h;  f-."?@'-]  A 
parallelogram  or  quadriiDgiilar  figure,  having  its 
four  sides  equal,  and  consisting  of  parallel  hnes, 
with  two  opposite  angles  acute,  and  two  obtus<:. 
Hiirris. 

RHO'MBICK,  rfim'bik,  a.  [from  rhomb.]  S^iaped 
like  a  rhomb. 

RHO'MBOID.  rfim'bSld,  s.  [-."^Sgs4J>,,-.]  A  figure 
aopioaehing  to  a  ihou.li      Grnv. 

RHO.MBOI'DAL,rftiu-b6id'ai,  a.  [from  rhomlwid.] 
Appro.H'liing  in  shape  lo  a  rhomii.  IVnodivard. 

RHO'MBUS,  rfim'bftv,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.]  A  figure 
with  oblique  anfles,  and  four  equal  sides.  Reid's 
Inijtiinj. 

RHU'BAltB,  i-66'!iflrb.  s.  [rhabarlmra.Lat.]  A  me- 
dicinal root  slightly  purgative,  relerretl  by  bota- 
nists to  the  dock.     IVisenmn. 

RHYME,   rime,  s.  [rviuo,.]— l.    A   harmonical  sue-- 
cession   of  sounds.— 2.  The  consonance  of  verses; 
the  correspondence  of  the  last  sound  of  one  verse 
to  the  last  sound  or  syllable  of  another.  Denham. 
— 3    Poetry;  a  poeni.    Sjxmer. 

RHYME  or  reasOn,  rime  Number  or  sense.  Spen-  ■ 
ser. 

To  RHYME, rime,  v.  n.— !.  To  agree  in  sound.  Dtv- 
dm. — 2.  To  make  verses.    Shakspcare. 

RHY'MER.  ri'iriflr,  7 

RHY'MESTER,  rirae'stir,  i'' 
[from  rhyme.]  One  who  makes  rhymts;  a  Ter^ifi- 
er.     Shokspeare. 

RHYTHM,  vllhm.  s.  [(:<j5.t<-f,  Greek]—!.  Harmoni- 
ous measure.  Harris''  Phil,  Jnguiry.—2.  The  pro- 
portion which  the  parts  of  a  motion  bear  to  each 
other. 

RHY'lHMICAL,  rl/A'niekil,  a.  [puj.x.xi;.]  Haiv 
nioiiical;  having  proportion  of  one  sound  to  ano- 
ther. 

RHV'THMUS,  rlr/i'mSs,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.]  Mca- 
siired  motion.  S/uif'esbunj. 

RIB,  iib,s.  [pibbe.  Sa\.]  A  bone  in  the  body.— 1.  Of 
these  there  are  twenty-four  in  number,  viz  twelve 
on  each  side  the  twelve  vertebra;  of  the  back; 
tliej  are  segments  ol"  a  circle.  ^uincy.—2.  Any 
piece  ot  timber  urotheiffbatter,  which  strengthens 
the  side.     S/iiikxprare. 

RI'BALO,  itl,'l>tild,  s.  [ribauld,  French;  ribaldo, 
Italian.]  A  loose,  rough,  mean,  brutal  wixtcb.  . 
S;jeJuer. 

RI'RALDRY,  rll)'bfild-rJ,  s.  [ribandie,  old  French.^ 
Mean  lewd,  brut  il  lunguage.    Dryden. 

Rl'BAND,  rlb'bln,s.  [ribande,  ruban,  Fr.]  A  fillet 
of  silk;  a  narrow  web  of  silk,  which  is  wom  ior 
ornament.    Grativillt: 

RIBBED,  rlbd,  a.  [from  rib.]—!.  Furnished  with 
rilis.  Snndys.—2.  Euclos<  d  as  the  body  by  ribs. 
S'mks/ieare. 

UI'BBON,  rlb'b?n.    See  RIBAND. 

To  Rl'BROAS  I',  rlb'rdst,  v.  n.  [lib  and  roJst.]  To 
beat  soundlv.     Butler. 

Ki'BWOR!'.'rlb'w6rt,s.    A  plant. 

RIC,  rlk.  deiioieia  powirfiil,  rieli,  and  valiant  man; 
y)£^Ae'c/c  is  nobly  \>ov/eTi  .1;  Hieliard  is  probably 
ri</i in  land.    Gihson. 

RICE,  rise,  s.  [oryza,  Lat.]  One  of  the  esculent 
grains. 

RlCJi-BIRD.rlse'hard  s.  A  kind  of  East-India  bird. 
Havkesivorth's  Voyiigct, 
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VPlCH,  ritsh.  a.  [riclie,  Frericli;  pica.  Saxon.]—'- 
VVeaitliy;  abuunding;  in  wealtli;  aliuiiiKiiii^  in  mo- 
tley oi- POSH.  »»ions.  Sf<:d—2.  Valiml)!.;  i-stiumlilei 
urtviitut;  ai'lcnilid.  Miltoii.—3.  Huvni);  any  in(J>'<^ 
dit  iits  01'  qtinlities  in  a  qreat  qu  iiitity  or  de^ret. 
IViiittr.—i.  Ftrtilt-;  fi-uitlul.  Fhtlips.-^S.  Copious; 
|>l'  ii'iiul;    'hiiudAiit* 

arcHKD,  iltslil,«.  [iVonuich.]  Emichcd.  Obsolete. 

El'CliKS,  iUsli'Js,s.  [riehosjf^,  Fiv.icli]— 1  Wcaltli; 
money    or    possession.    Unmmond — I-    Splemlid 
suiii|>(iiaui  a[)|ii-ai'iince.    Milton. 
Rl'CUI.V,  rlt>li'l4.»J.  [iVoiii  ricli.]— 1    Wild  riches; 
wealthily;    Si>len<lialy;  iimcnifKciilly.     Milton.— 2. 
Plerju  o^kly;  i:o|)ii>usly.    B/wu/i,— 3.    Ti  ulj ;   nbun- 
daiiilk'.     Aii'tiion. 
ai'CHNESS,  rllsli'uSs,  s.  [fiiim  rich.]— I.  Oimlence; 
wealth.    Siilnetj.-'i.    Finery;     splendour. — 3.    Fer- 
tility; ttjconiruy;  t'rnitiulness.  A'lilwin.—*'    Adum. 
dniiee  oi  p.  neciion  of  any  quality.     Spectator. — 5. 
Piunperiu^  q.ialities:  as  rich  fuori.  Dryilcn, 
RICi-w,  rjli,  s.— 1-  A   piL'  ol'  co.'n  or  liayVsuIarly 
heaped  ii^)  in  the  opiii  fie'd,  and  shelu-ied   t'roni 
wet.  S\v!jl.—i.  A  piL'  gl'  coru  or  hay  pil.d  by  the 
gahei-er.  Mortimer. 
Ul'CKK  rs,  rlt'klts,  s.[iachiiis,  Lat.]  A  name  given 
to    the  disieniper  at  its  appearance  by  Gijion.'] 
Tile  rickets  is  a  distemper  in  cliiMren,  from  aii  une- 
(pial  disii'iUntion  ot    iioMrishineut,    wheivliy    the 
joints  ^row  kn.it  y,  a<id  ili<-  limbs  uneven.  Quincij. 
HI'CKK  rv,  rli,'ii.j,a.  LJWnn  riekeu.J  Dist  ased  with 

the  rickcu.   Arhiithnut. 
Rl'ClvLUS,  rlk'lds,  s.     A  plant;  corrupted  I'com  nil- 

riciiln.   Ai'isiu. 
RrCTURK,  rik'tsli&i'e,  s.  [rictura,  Lat.]  A  g:ai)ing. 

Diet. 
U  ID,  rid,  pret.  of  ride. 

Ta  RID,  liil,  V.  a.    [from  hjvi'SBaii,  Sax.]— 1.  To  set 
live;  lo  re.keni;  ns,  rid  mi:  from  'ninrt/.  Exoil.—2. 
To  clear;  to  disi  ucuinber;  m.  come  rid  your  work. 
Hooker,    lien  Juft.ion.    Adilisoit.—5.     To    deipateli: 
as.  rid  the  dirt,  ^/inkt.—4.  To  drive  away;  to  press 
awav;  to  d'Strijy.    Sltiiks;ieorr. 
Hl'D'iANC'E.  ila'danse,  s.    [from  rid.]— 1.  Delivei^ 
ance.    Hooker. — 2.  l>isenciinil)rance;  loss  o!'  soine- 
thlns:  cine  is  (;lad  to  lose.  S/iaks.-'..  Act  of  clearing 
away  any    encumbrances.  Mtlton. 
Rl'UUK.N.'rid'dn,  the  |iart'\ci pie  o!"  ride.  Hale. 
RI'iJULK.  iM'dl.s.  [jia;'&,  Ir.SaNoii.]— 1.  Anenit!;nia; 
a  pu^./.lini''  question;   a  dark  pro.il  m.     MHtoii.— 
2.  Aiiy  ibiii-^' pu/.^ling.  liad.—i.  .'^  coarse  or  opm 
siiv.-.    Mort. 
To  RI'UUl-K,  rid'dl.  v.   a.— I.  To  solve;  to   unrid- 
dle.    Uryden.—i.  'V>j  separate  by  a  coai-se  sieve. 
Mort. 
To  lU'liliUF.,  rtl'ill,  V.   n.    [from  the  noun.]    To 

<pi.-:(k  aiiiliin^iiuM  li  or  ohsrun  1».    .'iliakiiirare, 
RI'DDI.IVG;  rl..'diliiK,s.  [IVoiu'riddli.J  Ai:ibi;,'iuim 

stnitences.   B.  Jon.ioit. 
Hl'UDLr.NGI.Y,   il,l'dlini;AaJ-    [from  riddle.]    In 

the  maiin.rof  a  liddl'-.  miiiiu: 
To  RIDK,  rhl.-,v.  ii.  pret.  rid  or  rode;  part,  rid  or 
ridden.  [piSan,  Saxon;  rijdin,  Dutch.]— I.  To  tw- 
vel  Oil  borieback.  .S/inks.—i.  To  travil  in  a  vrliide; 
to  be  IxiiiR,  not  lo  walk.  Biirnrt.—'i.  Vo  be  sU|>- 
piirt'-d  in  motion.  .S/i-ikt.—4  To  manig;''  a  horse. 
Dr'iden.—S  To  be  on  the  water  in  ii  veswl,  us  lie 
rides  at  aiirliur.  Knollct.  H  yie.—6  To  lie  »iipport- 
ed  b^  souiitliiiiijiubjervieui.  Slinkyfieai e. 
To  IlIDK,  ride,  v.  a.      lo  manage  imulenily  at  will. 

S,i':fi. 
Rl'DKR,  rl'dftr,  s.  [from  ride.]— 1.  One  wl>o  ii  car- 
rie<l  on  u  horse  or  in  a  vehicle.  Prior.— 2.  One  who 
nian^p^Cs  or  bruiks  horses.  Braiiutoii.—i.  An  in- 
serted liaf. 
RIDGE,vldje,  s.  [hpj^j,  Saxtyi;  rig,  Danish;  ruRtje, 
Dutch.]— I.  The  lop  of  the  back,  lliid—i.  Tli. 
rough  (up  of  any  thing.  Milton.  /f<ii/.— 3.  A  strep 
protuberance.  Dryden. — 4.  The  urouinl  thmwii 
tip  by  tli  piouf;h.  Piolnit.  H  voitn'.—S.  The  top 
of  the  roof  rising  to  an  acme  aie^le.  Wo-iwi.— 6. 
Ridjfetui a  horse's  niuulharv  wrinkles  or  risW>)rs  of 
tlie  rtesh  ill  t^e  roof  ol'  the  mouth  running  across 
from  one  side  of  the  jaw  to  thu  other.  Farrirr'j. 
Htct. 
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Ti,  !;iDGi'',,  rlrtje,  V. a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  formft 

ridjfe.    Miltoiu 
Rl'GII.,rId'|il,  > 

Rl'DGLING,  iMjc'Ung.i'- 

[■•vis  rejicuia,  Laiiu.  /li;i*]  A  ram  half  castratM. 

Oryden. 
Kl'DGY,  rld'ji,  a.   [from  ridg;e.]    Rising  in  a  ridge. 

lirydeii. 
Kri)IcULE,  rld'ikiK-,  9.  [ridiculum,  Lat]  Wit  of 

(hat  sp-  ci'  s  that  Jiruvokes  laughier.   Sjoift. 
To  Rl'UICULB,  rfd'i-kile,  v.  a.     [Horn  the  noun.] 

'lo  expose  to  laUj^/Ki-r;  to  treat  with  contemptuous 

ini  rrimeiit,    Ten.pie. 
RIDl'CUI.OUS.  lidik'kft-lfls.a.    [ridiculuv Latin.] 

Mwnhy  of  |:uigliter;  exciting  coiiteinptiious  mtr- 

riini-iit.  Milton.  Sou'/i. 
KIDI'CUI.OUSLY,  ri-dlk'kfi-ias-l*,  ad.    from  ridi- 
culous.]    In  a  iiiaiiu/;r  worthy  ol  laughter  or  con- 
tempt. Sou/Zi. 
RIDICULOUSNESS,  vi-iiik  ki  ifts-nis,  s.    [fi-om  ti- 

dii!ulous.]     The  quality  ol  being  riiiiculous-     Stii- 

liiii^JLt.l. 
Rl'DINt;.  ri'illnp,  p:irticip.  a.    Employed  to  travel 

on  aiiyoecasiou.  Aijliffe. 
RI'aiNG,   I'.ling-,  s.    [from  ride.]     A  dhlrict  visited 

by  an  offlcer. 
Rl'DlNGCOA  r.  rl'dlng-kote,  s.    [ridinr  and  coat.] 

A  coat  made  to  kerji  out  weather.  Swift. 
RI'DINGHOOD,  rl'dhii,'-hid,  s.    [riding  and  hood.] 

A  hood  used   by  woiii'  n  when  thej  travel,  to  bear 

otTtlu   rail).   Artnitlinol. 
KI'DlNU-HOUbE.  li'dliiB^liAise,  s.    An  edifice  in 

which  ilie  art  ot  ricliii!;  is  taught.  Chetl. 
RIDariO,  ri-JiJf'ti.  s.  [Italian.]  A  publick  asscjm 

hly  o''  (jeute  I  compauy.  Clint. 
RIE,  ri,  .  [oriza.  Lit.]  An  eseii.'eui  )»rain. 
RIFE,  iiti,a.     [r'jFe,  Sa\.  rill,  Dutch.]     Prevalent; 

alv'undiiij;.     It  is  now  only  use«lof  epidiinica^di*. 

temp  rs.   Arlmth  ot. 
RI'KELY,   rite'le,    ad.     [from  rile.]      Prevalentlyf 

abiinilaiitly.  KiwUes. 
Rl'FENiCSS,  rl  ■  'iiJs  s.    [from  ri'e.]    Prevalenci?> 

abundance.  ArbutlinnI, 
To  Kl'KLE,   I'll,  v.a.  [riffer.  Fi-.  rilfelen.  Dutch.]  To 

lob;  tc.  pilli(;<.;  to  ;diiuder.  South. 
RI'FLER,  rl'afir,8.  [Iiximville.]  Robb<.r;plundereif, 

pillag.-r. 
REFI",  ril't,  9.    [from  rive.]    A  cleft;  a  breach;  an 

opening'.   Briton.  Drijien. 
To  KIFT.  lift,  v.  a.    [tiinn  the  noun]  To  ckave;  to 

split    I'upr. 
To  RIFT,  rllt,  V.  n.— 1.  To  burst;  to  open.  Bticon.— 

2.  [K«ver,  Dan.]— To  lielch;  lo  br  ak  wind. 
RIG,  rig.  s.     Ris.  ridge  se<ms  lo  sigiiity  the  top  of  a 

hill   Talii'ig  on  each  side;  from    the  Saxon  hpij^; 

and  tb<'  islandick,  briggiir.  both  signifying  a  back. 

Cihaon. 
To  RlG,rij>;,  v.  a.     [from  rig  or  ridg>-.]— 1.  To  dress"; 

111  accoutre.  L'Ettritiuf.—'i.  'lo  til  with  tackling. 

South.  "^ 

RIGADOO'N,  ilg-l-d64n',  i.  [ligndoii,  Fivneh.]  A 

dance. 
RIGATION,  rl-gVshan,  s.  [rigatio,  Lat]    Fhe  act 

of  w.itering.   Diet. 
RI'GItEU,  ijg'gdr.s.    [fiomriff.]    One  that  rigs  or 

dnsses. 
Rl'(;(il.MG,  rli'lng,  s.  [from  rig.]  The  sails  or  tacki 

ling  of  a  ship.    Cree'ti 
Rl'GGlSH,  rlg'ish,  a.  L>'r<»»  rig,  a  whore.]  Wanton; 

wliorish.    .S/iak.<fr-nre. 
To  Rl'GtiLE,  rl,''gl,  V.  a.     [properly    to   wriggle.] 

To  niiivi-  buekward  and  loruard. 
RIGH  I,   rite,  a.    [jtij  ,  Saxon;  recht,  Dutch.]—!. 

Kit;    proper;   bteuiiiing;    suitabh  ;   true;  not  erro- 
neous.   Hold  r.—2.   Nut  mistaken;   passing  a  true 

jitdgnieiit.     .Viaki/.—i.    Just;    honest;    equitable. 

i'frt/fHf.— 4.  Happy;  eonvdiieut.     AddtsOn—S   Not 

l-ft.   Bronin.—6  Straight;  not  cixrakett.    l.ockt.^1. 

Perpendicular. 
RIGHT,  rite,  iiiii  rject.    An  expression  of  .ipprob«> 

tioii.     Pope. 
RIGHT,  rite,  ad.— 1.  Properly;  justly;    e.xavilj;  ac- 

conling  to  truth.    Rofconunon.—Z.  In  a  direct  linis 
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"3.  In  a  gKM  d«eree;  very.    Ben  Jiinsant—4.  It  U 
still  used  in  titles:  as,  riglit  /lOnouiaOl'-;  right  reve- 
rend.   Ptai/mm. 
HIGH  1',  ite,  s.— 1.  Justice;  not  wrong.    Lacon.    Til- 
iofson.—2.  Frredoiii  from  erroiir.     Prior.— 3.  Just 
claim.    Milf.un.—4.  'I'liat  wliicli  justly  belongs  to 
one.    Temple— S.  Property}  iiuerist.    Drtjiien.—d- 
Power;  jxero^iative.    TiUiitson.—t.  Iinnuuiity:   l>ii- 
Vilege.  C/firrn'iun.—S.  'i'he  side  not  left.    MUton — 
9.  To  RIGHTS,  in  a  direct  line;  straight,   ll'oodn: 
—10.  To  KIGHTS.  With  deliverance  trom  erroiir. 
ffoodw. 
To  RIGHT,  rite,  v.  a.   To  do  justice  to;  to  establish 
in  possessions    justly   clainied;    to    relieve    trom 
wrong.  Tmjlur,  U-^aller, 
ai'GHTEOUS,  rl'tshi-fts,  a.  [jiihCpijT,  Saxon.]— 1. 
Jnsf  honest;  virtuous;  untorrupt.    Ct?).— 2.  Equi- 
table.   Diyden. 
Hl'GHTKOUSLY.ri'tslii-fts-lJ.ad.  [from  righteous.] 

Hon.-silv;  viriuously.  Drydeii. 
Rl'GHlEOUSNESS,     rl'.shi-fis-nJs,      s.        [from 
righteous.]    Justice;   honesty;    virtue;    goodness. 
Hooker. 
BI'GH  I  FUL,  rhe'fftl,  a.  [right  and  f  nll.]-l.  Having 
the  right;  l;a\ing  the  just  claim.     A*aA-*.-»-2.  Ho- 
nest; just.  Prrvr. 
IlI'GHTFULLY,rlle't6l•J,.^d.   [from  rightful.]    Ac- 

cor  ling  to  ri^jiu;  accordiiig  to  justice,    nryden. 
Rl'GHT-H.'VND.ril-l.iDcl',  s.    Notthekft.  Sliak.^. 
RI'GH'l  FULNESS,  rh.'tAl-iiis,s.    [from  righUul.] 

Moral  rectitude.  Sidncij. 
nrGHTLY,  riu-'l4,ad.   [from  right.]— 1.  AccoitHng 
to  truth;  properly;  suitablv ;  not  erroneously.    Mi!- 
ton.—2.  Honestly;  uprighiiy.    Sha/is  —^'.  Exactly. 
Drr/dett.~4,  Straiglirly;  directly.  A.icliam. 
HI'GHl  NESS,  rk<.'nJs,  s.     [from  right.l- 1.   Con- 
formity ;o  trtith;   exemption  from  being  wrong; 
rectitude.  Rogers.— 2.  Sirsiightness.  Baron. 
Rl'GID,  vld'jld,  a.    [rigirtus.  Lat.]— 1.  Stirt-  not  to 
be.    bent;   inipliant.    Paij.—2.    Severe;   jnJlexiljle. 
Deuimm  —3.  SliHrp;cmei.  Philips. 
HIGl'lJITY,ri-ji.l'4-i^,s.  [rigidil<J,Fr.]— 1.  Stiffness. 
Arhut.hnet<—2.   Stiffness  of  appeal auce;  want    of 
easy  or  airy  elegance.   JVutlun- 
Bl'GlDLY,  rifd'jid-l4,   ad.     [from  rigid.]-!.  Stilly; 

nnpliantly.— 2.  Severely;  intleNibly. 
Rl'GIDNESS,  rfil'jld-iils,  s.  [irom  rigid.]   Severity; 

inflexibilitv. 
RI'GLKT,rL''l?t,  s.  [regnlet.rr]  A  flat  thin  square 

pi.ce  of  wood.    Miixon. 
RIGOL.  li'gSl,  s.  A  tircl'.  Tn  S/inls.  a  diadem. 
Rl'GOUR,rig'L--fir.  s.     [rigor,  I.atin.^—1.  Cold;  stiH- 
ness.     Milton.— 2     A    co.iVuUive  sliuddernig   vitli 
sense  of  cold.     Arhuthnot.—3.  Severity;  sttrnnisv 
want  of  condescension  to  otlnrs.    Devhaiii.—i.  Se- 
-      veril)  of  conduct,  .y/ircff—'    Strictness;  nnaban  d 
exactness.      Clnnvillr.—H.    Kage;    crurltj;    fm-v. 
Spenser.— 7.  Hardness;  not  flexibiiii);  solidity;  not 
softness.    Drydeii, 
Rl'GOHOUS.  il'^'giir-As.  a.    [from  rigour]    Severe; 

allowing  "o  abatemei.t.    Roi-ers. 
Rj'GOROrSLY,  rig'gfti-fis-li.  ad.     [from  rigorous.] 
Severely;  wilhout  tenderness  or  Juitigation.    Mil- 
ion. 
RlLl.,  rll,  s.    [rivulus,  Lat.]    A  small  bw)ok;  a  little 

streamlet.   Milton. 
To  RILL,  rl!,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  run  in  small 

streams.  Prior. 
ni'LLET,  rlri?t,  s.    [cornipted  from  rivulet.]     A 

snudi  stream.    Carerv. 
HIM,  rim,  s.  [pimp,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  border;  a  margin. 
Carexv.—2.  That  which  encircles   some'liing  else. 
BroTvn. 
RIME,  rime,  s.   [hpim,  Sax.]— !•  Hoar  frost.    Sneon. 

—2.  A  hole;  a  chink.   Brown. 
To  RIME,  rime,  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.]     To  freeze 

with  hoar  liost. 
To  RI'MPLE,  rlin'pl,  v.  n.   T<i  pucker;  to  contract 

into  ci>"vui.'ations.   IVisemrm. 
KI'MY,  vl'iiii,  a.  [from  rime.]  Steamy;  foggy;  misty. 

Hnrvrij. 
RIND.  rii)d,s.    It""*.  Saxon;  rinde,  Dutch.]    Burk, 

hnsk    Huifle.  Mil/on.  Dryden. 
To  KIND.  ilnd.  v.  n.   [trom  the  noun.]  To  decorti- 
<sue;  to  bark;  to  husk. 
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RING,  ring,  s.  J^hpinj,  Saxon.]— I.  A  circle;  an  oitit* 
cular  line,     f^etvt.ou. — 2.  A  circle  of  gold,  or  some' 
oilier  matter  worn  as  an  oinanient.  Addison.— 3.  A. 
circle  ol  metal  to  be  lu  Id  or  pulled.  Gulliver. — 4.  A 
cii cular  coiirs' .  Snii//i.—S.  A  circle  mad<  by  j)ei'sons 
standing  round.    Ihiyiiard —d.  A  numbtr  of  bells 
harmonically  luned.    >';7cr.— 7.  The  sound  of  bells  - 
or  anv  oilier  sonorous  body.    Bticon.    Milton.— 8,  A. 
sound  of  any  khid.    Baron. 
To  KING,  rlnt',  v.  a.    piet.  and  part.  pass.  rung. 
[Iipmssin,  Sa>on.]— 1.  To  strike  hells  or  any  other 
sonorous  bod^,  so  as  to  ninke  it  sound.    .S'/iaks. — S< 
[From  ring]    To  encircle.    SZ/aAy.— 3.  To  fit  wiin 
1  liiK«.    Shales. — 4.  '1  o  restrain  a  hog  by  a  ring  in 
his  nose. 
To  KING,  ring,  v,  n.— 1.  To  sound  as  a  hell  or  so 
norous  metal.    Dryden.—i.  To  practise  the  art  td' 
Uiaking  musiek  with  bells,     holder.— 3,  To  sound; 
tor'  sound.  Lucke.—A.  'I'o  tnter  as  a  bell    Shaks. — 
5.  To  tinkle.  Dryden.—b.  'lo  be  filled  with  a  bruit 
or  rejtnrt   South. 
RING  BONE,  ilng'lione,  s,  A  hard  callous  substance 
growing  in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  littli-  pastern  of 
a  horse;  it  someiim  s  goes  quite  round  like  a  ring. 
Farr.  Ijicl. 
RI'NGDOVE.ifi.g'dfiv.  s.  [rbingel  ujve,  German.] 

A  kind  of  piceon.    Mortimer. 
RI'NGEU.  rfna'fir. «.  ffion:  ring.]    He  who  rings. 
U1NGLI'',A'I)EK,  rinic'li-dfti,  s,    [ring  and  leader.] 

'i  he  hi  Hd  of  a  riotous  body.  Bn-  on. 
RI'NGLEI,  rl  ig'lJl,  s.    [<liiiiinuti>v  of  ring.]-!.  A 
small  ring.     P'^jOe.— 2.  A  circl-.    SAst*.- J.  A  cuil. 
Milton. 
RI'NGS  FREAKED.  ring'stiJkt,s.  [ring  and  streak- 
ed.]    Ciriularly  streaked.     Genesis. 
RI'NGIAIL,  rliig'tale,  s.     [ring  and  tail]     A  kind 

of  kite.  Beiitlcy. 
RI'NGWORM,  ilnc'wflrm,  s.   [ring  and  worm.]    A 

circr.I.ir  tett' r.     l!''i.\ci>ian. 
To  RINSE,  rinse,  v.  a.     [from  rein.  Germ.]— 1-  To 
wash;  to  cleanse  by  washing.    Shnks.—2.  lo  wash 
llie  .so!>p  out  of  cloth-s.    KiJig. 
RI'NSEU,  rins'ftr,  s.  [from  rinse.]  One  that  washes 

or  I'inse*;  a   washer. 
Rl'OT,  r5'(it,s.     [riotte,  old  Fr.]- 1.  Wild  and  loose 
festivity.    Milton.— 2.  A  sedition;  an   uproar.    Mtl- 
to:>.—3.  To  run  RIOT.   To  move  or  act  without 
control  or  restraint.  Su-ift. 
To  Rl'OT,  ii'ftt,  v.  n.     [Hotter,  old  French.]— 1.  To 
vevi-1;    to   be   dissipated   in  luxurious  enjoyments. 
Daniel.— 2.  To  liixmiaie;  to  he  mmuliiioiis.   Pope. 
—3.    I'o  baoqnet  luxuriously. — i.  '1  o  raise  a  sed»» 
tioii  or  u]iroar. 
Rl'O  1  Kit,    li'At-flr,    s.      [from  riot.]— T.  One  who 
is  (lissipat^'fl  in   luxury.— 2.  One  wi  o  raises  an  v\f 
roar. 
KI'O  TISE.  rl'i'ii-ls,  s.    [from  riot.]    Dissoluteness; 

luxury.  .Spenser. 
RIO'J  OUS.  ri'tit-fls-n.  [riottrnx.Fr.]- 1.  Luxurions; 
wanino;  licentiously  festive.   Brorim.—2.  Seditious;' 
fuibnlent.  a 

RI'OIOLSLY,  r5'fl(-n?-'i.   ad.     [from    riotous.]—!. 
Luxuriously;  with    licentious   luxury.    Ercltis.—2. 
S(  ditiousi);  tiirbiiKntlv. 
K.I'0'I  OU.SN  ESS.  ri'di-fts-nSs,  s.  [from  riotous.]  The 

stMfe  of  being  riotous. 
To  RIP.  rip,  V.  a.    [hjiypan.  Saxon.]— 1.  To  tear;  ro 
lacerate,  to  tut  asund  r  by  a  continued  act  of  thu 
knife.    Dryden.—2.  To  take  (iwaj  by  laceration  or 
cutting.    Otnoay. — 3.  To  disclose;  toseanli  out;  ttj 
te.^rllp;  to  bring  to  view.  Hooker.  Clarendon. 
RIPE,  ripe, a.     [pipe.  Sax.  rip.  Dutch.]- 1    Brought 
to  jierfi  ction  in  growth;  mature.    Milton.-^2.  Re- 
sembling tlie  ripeness  of  fruit.  Shahs.— 3.  Complete; 
ju-opiTfor  use.  Shaks.— 4-  Advanced  to  the  jierfec- 
linn   of  any  qualit\.    Vryden.-S.  Finished;  con- 
summate.    Hooker.— 6.  Brought   to   the   point  of 
taking  effect;  fully   niature;l.     Addison.— 7.  Fully 
quiililied  liy  gi-aduiil  iinjiroveinent.   Ih-yden. 
To  MIPE.  ripe,  v.  n.    [from  the  atlj.]    To  ripen;  to 

grow  ripe;  to  be  matured.    Donne. 
To  RIPE,  ripe,  v.   a.     To  mature;  to  make  ripe. 

Sht.k.\peare. 
Kl'PEI.y,  rlpe/l*.  ad.  [from  ripe.]  Maturely;  at  th* 
fit  time.  Shakspertre, 
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r'a  RlTBN.rl'pn,  t.  n.  [rrom  ripe.]  To  grow  lijie. 

Baron. 
To  m'l'EN,  1 1'jm,  V.  a.    To  niatnr*-;  to  niaki-  rijie. 

Pfi/>f.  Sn/JK 
lirHKNKS.S.  rlpe'iiJs,  s.    Lfrom  -Iih'."!— 1.  ThestHte 

of    eiiis;  ii|>e;  maturity-     S/iarp.~2.  Full  ^I'l^tli. 

Jieii/niJii.~3.   Pfifeciiiin;  coiupleiion.     HuuKer.—4. 

Fitiirss;  (|iialificutioti     S'/diAM'/v/ir. 
Rl'l'PKK.  i<j>'p3r,  s.      '.  n.  rip]    One  who  rips;  one 

Willi  U'lirs;  one  wlio  laetu-a((S. 
Tu  Hl'I'Jr'LK.rip'pl,  V.  n.    To  fret  on  the  surface,  as 

water  «\Mtily  rnnniiic;. 
RIP'PLIXO,  rlj.'pUng,  s.  [from  rippk-.]  A   niovinp 

r  ui',liiiejs on  tlit-  surface  ola  ruiiiiiiif;  water.  Purt. 

R^'PIOWEL,  r?p't6ft-Jl,;  s.  A  gratuity,  Riven  to 
teiiuiis,  aft.r  tliey  had  reaped  ihtir  lord's  corn. 
Uftiicy. 
Tu  RISE,  1  Ize,  v.  n.  prpt.  rose;  part,  risen,  [piran, 
Sa\on,  reisen,  DiilcU.)— 1.  To  i:|ian)>;e  a  jatiut  or 
rtcuiiiheut  to  an  erect  posture.  5/(otf.— 2.  To  get 
up  froiu  rest.  Dnmed-  Civ.  !r,—3.  To  get  up  from 
a  fall.  Millon.—4.  To  spring;  to  grow  up. 
Milton.—^.  To  gain  elevation  of  rank  or  foi^ 
tune.  U'wny.~%  I'o  swell  Leviticus.— 7.  To 
ascend;  to  move  upwart!.  Nfzvtu>].—S.  To  brenk 
out  Irom  Ik  low  the  horizon,  as  the  sun.  Milton. — 
9.  To  taUe  beginning;  to  coine  into  «*Nisteiice,  or 
notice— 10.  To  begin  to  act.  Milton.  Dri/ilen.—U. 
To  sppcar  in  view.  Add/son.— 12,  To  change  a  sta- 
tiitir,  to  quit  a  siege.  Ar;/«//ej{.— 13.  To  be  cxciticl;  to 
be  pni.luced.  Otwaij.—li.  To  break  into  military 
coiiiiHoOons;  to  niaite  insurrections.  Pu/if. — IS.  To 
bi;  romed;  to  be  excited  lo  action.  Ecct.— 16.  To 
make  hostile  ait-'Jck.  Driit,—n.  To  grow  more  or 
greater  in  any  respect.  Milton.— \S.  To  increase  in 
price.  Locke— V).  To  be  improved.  Tntlrv— 20. 
To  tievate  the  style.  iiotroiiimo:i.—2\.  To  be  le- 
Tived  from  death.  Mutthcxv. — 22.  To  come  by 
chance.  S/jeri.9ei:—23.  To  be  elevated  in  situation. 
Dryikn. 
RISE,  rise,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  The  act  of  rising 
fVoin  recumb^rucy.— 2.  The  act  of  mounting  Irom 
the  ground.  Bncon. — 3.  Eruption;  ascent;  Ba- 
cnn. — 4.  Place  th.Tt  favours  the  act  of 
mounting  aloft.  Creech.  Locke. — 5.  Ele%-ated 
place.  Deiilinm- — 5.  Appearance  of  the  sun  in  the 
east.  Wnller.—T.  Increase  in  any  respect.— 8.  In- 
crcvise  of  price.  Temple,— 9 .  Beginning;  original. 
Locke.— ]0.  Klevation;  incre.ise  of  sound.  Baton. 
arSKll,  ri  /.&..  s.  [from  rise.]  One  that  rises.  Chap. 
KISlfll'Ll  I  y.  il/-i-l>ll'ij.|#.  s.    [Irom  risible.]    The 

<|ti:dirv  ot  Inujliing.    Arhulhnot. 
HI'alHLE.  rl/'i-bl,  a.     [risibilis,  Latin.]— 1.  Having 
iliefiiculty  or  power  of  laughing.     Guvem.of't/ie 
Til  igtie-—i  Ridiculous;  e\eiting  liuighfer. 
Hl'SINC;.   ri'z'ing,   ».  [from  to   rise.]    Insurrection. 

S/invxpenre. 
RISK,  risk,  s.  [risf|iie,  Fr.  rietjo,  Spani'.h.]  Ha/.ard, 

danger;  chance  o!  harm.  Sntitli- 
To  RISK,  risk,  v.  a.    [risquer,  Tr.]    To  hazard;  to 

put  to  chance;  to  endanger.    AJili.iou. 
niSKEJt,  rlsk'ftr,s.  [liomrisk.]  W:  who  risks.    Kut. 
)lirE,  rite,  s.    [lit.  I'V.  ritiis.  Lilt.]  .Sol.n.u  act  of  re- 
ligion; e.llernal  observance.    Iliniininnri- 
KI'IT  AT.  rli'tshdi-51.  a.    [rituel.  Vr]   Solemnly  ce- 
reniouiiius;  done  accoiiliiig  to  souie  religious  insti- 
tuiiui.    I'liur. 
nritiAL.  ili'tshft.ll,  s.  [from  the  adj.1    A  book  in 
whicU  the  rites  and  observances  of  religion  are  set 
down.  Addison. 
RI'Tt'ALlSI,  rit'tshiai-fsf,  s.    [(rom  ritual,]    One 

skilli-il  in  I  lie  ritual. 
JJITyfGf,  ri'vldjf,  s.    [Frenth]    A  bank;  a  coast. 

Shnkspeme. 
Rl'VAI., rl'ill.s.    [rix'niis,  tAtin.]— I.  One  who  is  in 
pursuit  of  the  snuie  thing  whieli  vnolher  man  pur- 
sues; a  conipetitnUT.  /Jryrff?i.— 2.  Aconipetiiuor  in 
love.  .9/rf'i  ;/. 
KI'VAL.  il'iil.  s.  Standing  in  competition;  making 

the  s.inie  chilli:  emulous.    Shakspcave, 
ro  HI  VAL.il'vai,  V.  a.     [from  the   noun.]— l.|Jo 
stand   ill  eoinpetition  with  another;    to    opptise. 
South.— i.    I'o  emulate;  to  endeawur  to  ciiual  or 
'■M-el.  Itryden. 
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To    lU'VAL,   ri'ful,   v.    ii.    To    be   competi'toun< 

Shnk-tfteaic. 


HlVA'l.irY,rl-VHri-t4,") 
HrVALUV,  ri'vill-ri,      5'" 


[rivabtas,   Latin.]    Competition;  emulation.    Atl- 
flfwn. 

Rl'VALSHIP,  ri'vai-shlp,s.  [from  rival.]  The  state 
or  character  of  a  rival. 

To  ItlVE,  rlve,  v.  a.  part,  riven.  [pyFt,  broken  Sax. 
i-i.jven,  Uutch.]  To  split;  to  clean  ;  to  divide  by  it 
blunt  instrununt.    Hnivel. 

To  HIVE,  rlve,  v.  n.  'I'o  be  split;  to  be  divided  by 
violence. 

To  HI^  E,  rlve,  for  derive  or  direct.  Shnk.i, 

To  IU'VKL,riy'vl,  v.  a.  LS'  PiJ-'l'  »,  Sax.]  To  con- 
tract into  wiinklesaiul  corrugations.  Jjrydcn. 

RI'VEN,  riv'Mi.part.  of  ri»e. 

HI'VER.rt'dr.  s.  [riviere,  Fr.]  A  land  current  of 
wat.r  bigger  than  a  brook.    Addison, 

RIVEH-DRAGON,  rtv'(ir.drag'fiii,  s.  A  crocodile- 
A  name  gixen  by  Milton  to  the  kint.-  of  Egypt. 

RIVER-GOD,  riv'Sr-god,  s.  Tutelary  deity  of  a  rW 
ver.  Arhinhnof. 

RIVER-HORSE,  ri>'6i-hine,  s.  Hippopotamus.  Mil- 
ton. 

Rl'VET,  riv'lt,  s.  A  fastening  pin  clenched  at  both 
ends.  S/,rdc.>:  Vryden. 

To  Rl'VE'l",  rlv'li,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  fas- 
ten with  rivets,  li.  Jonwn.—2.  To  fasten  strongly; 
to  make  immoveable.   Congreve, 

Rl'VULF.r,  rJv'ft-l2t,s.  [rivuhis,  Latin.]  A  small  ri- 
ver; abronU;  a  sir  ami  t.  Bentlry. 

RIXDO'LLAR,  rlks'dol-lfir.s.  A  German  din,  worth 
ebout  four  shillings  and  si\pence  sterling. 

ROACH,  rotsh,  s.  A  Hsh;  be  is  accounted  the 
water-sheep,  for  his  simplicity  anil  foolishness. 
Il'nilun. 

ROAD,  rode,  s.  [rnd^,  Fr.]— 1.  Large  wav;  path, 
Si:cklin!;.—2.  [Hade,  Fr.]  Ground  where  ships  may 
anchor.  S/itidij.\.~3.  Iiirode:  incursion.  KriuHes,— 
4.  .loiiriU'V-    Milton. 

To  ROAM,  roii.e,  V.  n.  [lomigare,  Ital.]  Towaider 
without  any  ci  rlaiil  purpose;  to  ran-ble;  to  rovv- 
Prior. 

Tw  ROAM,  rome,  v.  a.  To  range;  to  wander  over- 
Milton. 

ROA'MER,  ro'mftr,  s.  [from  roam.]  A  rover;  a 
rambler;  a  wanderer. 

ROAN,r6ne,  a.  [rouen,  Fr.]  Bay,  sorrel,  i^r  black, 
with  grey  or  white  spots  interspersed  verj-  thick. 
Pan:  Diet. 

To  HOAR.  rore.  V.  n-  [papm.  Ssn.] — 1.  Tocnasn 
lion  or  other  wild  beast.  /Jj'wfc/.— 2.  To  ery  in  dis- 
triss.  .'iluiks.—3.  To  somui  ns  the  wind' or  sea 
Pt,pe.—i.  '1  o  mal<e  a  Imid  iiois^   Milton. 

ROAU,  rftre,  s.    [fnmi  the  verb.]— 1.  The  ciV  of  tht 
lion   or  other  beast.— 2.    An  outcry  uf  dist'rt  ss — 3» 
A    clamour  of  nierri:ueiit.     Shnk\.—4.  The  sound 
of  the  wind  or  sea.— 5.  .\iiy  Inud  noise.   Dii/den. 

ROA'R'l',  ro'ii,  a.  [better  rorj;  rores,  Latin  "]  Diwv 
Faiifax. 

To  KOAST,  rA<t.  V.  a.  [rostin.  German;  stjioj-rot?, 
Siixon,  roasted.]— I.  'I'o  dress  iiieijt.by  turning  ii 
round  belbre  the  tire.  .V-rf;/>.— 2.  To  impiirt  tiry 
heiit  to  flesh.  .5if;/r.— 3. " To  diiss  at  the  tiiv 
without  water.  Baron— 4.  To  heat  any  thing  vio- 
lently.    S/uikspenre. 

ROAST,  rAst,  for  roasted.  Prior; 

To  n;/c  r/ie  ROAST,  list,  tin  govern;  to  managf, 
to  preside.    Sluiks/ienre.      ^^ 

ROH,  rib,  s.  Inspissated  juices.    Arbuthuot. 

To  ROB,  r3b,  V.  a.  [ii.b.  r,  old  French,  robbare,  Iia 
liaii.]— L  To  deprive  of  any  thing  by  unlawful 
tbrce;  to  plunder.  Addisun.—2.  To  set  free;  to  de- 
prive of  siunething  liad.  S/iaks.—3.  'I'o  take  awav 
u  1  awfiillv*  Bncou. 

H0'BBEH,i8b'l)fir,s.  [from  rob.]  A  thief;  one  tliat 
robs  l>v  force,  or  steals  bv  secret  means.  Shaks. 

RO'BUEHY,  rOb'bdr-i,  l,  [i-olikerie,  old  Fi-eiicli.-; 
Thett  perpetrated  by  force  or  with  privacy. 
Temple. 

ROBE,  robe,  s.  [rohbi.,  Fr.  robba,  Ital.]  A  gown  of 
sl.ite;  a  dress  of  dignity.  Shakspeare. 

To  ROHE,  robe,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dren 
IKunpously;  to  invest.  Pupe. 
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ROBERT, rdl/bart, 9.  Anhi-rb. 

ROBli'KSMAN,rdl>-bdi/.'niin,      \ 

ROBK'KlSMAN,i6l>-l)&as'iiiiii,    5  ' 

In  tilt  oht  statutes,  a  sort  of  bold  and  stont  robbers 
or  ii%bi  tbitrvts,  said  to  be  so  called  from  Robin- 
bond. 

BCyBIN.  rob'bln.  ? 

HOIJIN  KEU-BHEAST.  v8i>-blii-rJd'brJst,  5 

[rubtcula,  Lat.]  A  bird  iw  n^^mrd  from  hi$  red 
briast.  SackUni;. 

laOBO'REOUS,  i6-bo'rJ-fis,  a.  [robur,  Lat.jMade  of 
oak. 

KOBU'SV,vi-bfi5t'  ? 

ROBC'S  J  lOUS,  i6.bflst'yfis,  S 
[robustQ*,  Latin.]— 1     bu-ong;   sinewy;   vigorous 
forceful.  Milton-— 7,.  BoisteroUj;  violent;  uu\vield5-. 
Drydai—i.  Riquinag  strengib.  Locke. 

ROBUSTIOUSLV,  ro-bflbt'yfis'li  a-l.  fioir.  robus- 
tious.] Furiously.     B.  J'lnsoii't  Discoveries. 

ROBU'STNEiiS,  r6-i)d»l'n2s,  s.  [from  robust.] 
Sti'engtb;  vigour.  Arbiitlmul. 

RO'CAMBOLE,  r8  '4ni-bole,  s.  A  sort  of  wild  gar- 
liCn.  Aibwimot. 

ROCHE-AL(  M,  rol'ih-il'Iftm,  s.  [rochet,  Fr.  a  rock.] 
A  purer  kind  nf  alum. 

RtyCHET,  rok'lt,  s.  [rochet,  French;  rocus,  low 
L.iiin.]— 1.  A  surplice:  the  white  uppi  r  pirmeiit 
of  the  priesi  ofticialing.  Cltavelaiid.—Z.  A  fish. 
jiinm;. 

ROCK,  r6k,s.  [roc,  roehe.  Fr.]— 1.  A  \-ast  mass  of 
stone.  Pope.— 2.  Protection;  dtfenee.  A  scriptural 
sense.— 3.  A  oisuff  held  in  the  hand,  from  which 
the  wo-ji  was  spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below.  Ben 
Jonson. 

To  ROCK,  rSu,  v.  a.  [rocqiier,  Fr.]— 1.  To  shake;  to 
move  uatkwa  d  and  loiward.  Boyle.— 2.  To  move 
the  cradle,  in  order  to  procure  sleep.  Drijden.—Z. 
'lo  lull;  to  qui' t.    Shokfpeare. 

To  ROCK,  r3k,  v.  n.  To  be  violently  agcitated;  to 
r  el  io  and  fro.  Toiing. 

ROCK- DOE.  rori'do,  s.    A  species  of  deer.  Grew. 

ROCK-RUBY.  v6k'r5S-bi.  s.  1  he  garael,  wheli  U 
is  of  a  vrry  strong,  bat  not  deep  red,  and  has  a  fair 
cast  of  the  blue.  HiH. 

ROCK-bALT,  r^k'silt,  s.  Mineral  salt.  Il^ood- 
uord. 

RO'CKF.R,  rok'Ufir,  s.  [from rock.]  One  who  rocks 
the  era-iK-  Drytlen. 

RO'CKE'l,  vSix'klt,  s.  [rochetio,  Ital]  An  artificial 
fii^'work,  iKJn^  a  cylindrical  cisc  of  pspertillrd 
Willi  niii-e,  charcnal,  and  sulphur,  which  nuiunis 
in  ihr  air  to  a  considc  rable  height,  and  there  bursts. 
AtMi.i-in. 

RO-CKKT.  rSk'k-h,   s.    A  plant.  A?j//e?-. 

RO'CHLESS,  rok'lJs,  a.  [from  rock.]  Being  without 
rock?.  DiuJcn. 

ROCKKOSE,  rdk'rozc,  s.  [rock  and  rose.]  A 
pi:,. It. 

RO'CKVVORK. .  6k'w&rk,5.  [rock  and  work.]  Stones 

li\ed  in  morlar,  in   imitation  of  the  asperities  of 

rocks.  AddtMit. 
RO'CKY,  rok'ki,  a.   [from  rock.]— 1.  Full  of  rocks. 

Sandys.— 2.  Resemhlin<  a   rock.  Miltun.—Z.  Hard; 

stony;  obdui,-at. .  Shnks/tenre.'' 
KOD,  rod,  s.  t  oedi ,  Dutch.]—!.  A  long  twig.   Boyle. 

—2   A  kind  of  sei-pirf.  .Snnki.—3.  Any  ihiiie-  long 

and    sli  nder.     Cram-Ule. — 4.  Ah    instrument    (or 

measuring.    Arbuthnot. — S.  An  instrument  of  cor- 
rection made  of  twi^s.  S/icn.ter. 
RODE,  rode,  pr.  t.  of  ride.  Milton. 
RODOMONTA'DE,  rdil-o-mSntide',  s.  [from  a  hero 

ot  Ariosio,  cali>-d  Rodomoiite. ;     An  empty  noisy 

bhlii.  1-  or  bwist;  a  rant.  Drydcn. 
To  ROUOMON  lA'DE,  ,a<l-6-mdn-tidc',  v.  n.  [from 

the  noun.]     To  brag  tlirasonically;  to  boast  like 

Rudoiiionte 
ROE,   \b,    s.  [pj.   pa   fecop,    Sa\on.]— 1.  A  species 

of  d'-.  r.     Arbuthuot.—2.  I'he  female  of    the  hart. 

Sandtjt, 
ROE,  1-6,  s.  [properly  roan  or  rone;  rann,  Dan.]  The 

eggs  of  fi'li.  ■Shnki/teaic 
ROGA'TION,  rA-i;A'shftii,  s.  [rogation,  Fr.]  Litany; 

supplication.  Hooker.  Taflor.' 
ROGA'TION-WEEK,  ri-ici'slijn-wiik,  s.  The  next 

week  but  one  before  Whitsunday:   the  Monday, 
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Tuesd.Ty,  and  Wwlnesday,  called  rogation  dayj, 
because  of  the  extrao.diiiin-y  prayers  and  pro- 
cessiaDs  ti.en  made  tor  the  fruits  of  th  earth,  or  as 
a  pivparation  lor  the  devotion  of  holy  I'hursduy. 
Diet. 

ROOrUE,  rog,  s.  [of  uncertain  etymology.]—!.  A 
wandering  lieggar;  a  \  arrant;  a  vagabond.  Bacon. 
—2.  A  knave;  adishoiuu  lillov\;a  vilLin;  a  ihii-f. 
Soiil/u — 3.  A  iTaine  oi  sii^lii  tenderness  and  endear- 
ment. S/:nkii.—i.  A  wag. 

To  ROGUE,  rog,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun  ]—l.  To 
wand  If;  to  play  tlie  vagabond.  Carev.'.—2.  To 
plav  knavish  tricks. 

KO'oiUERY,  ro's4r-5,  s.  [fi-om  rogue.')-!.  Tlie  life 
ola\agal)ond.  ZJomie— 2.  Kiiavisi  tricks.  SJtaki:f 
3.  Waggen';  arch  tricks. 

RO'GUEShIp.  ro^-'slilp,  s.  [from  rogue.]  The  quali- 
ties or  jiersonanc  of  a  mgue.  Drijdeli. 

RO'GUISH,  ro'elsh,  a.  [from  rogue.]— 1.  Vagrant; 
vagalwud.  5;vei;jer.— 2.  Kna\ish;  fi-atidulent.  Sivift. 
—3.  Waggish;  wanton;  slightly  miscliii-vous.  Adi' 
disoii. 

RO'GUISHLY,  v6'irlih-l4,  ad.  [from  roguish.]  Like 
a  rogui-;  Una\i<iblv;  w   ntonty. 

RO'GUISHNESS,  Vo'gKh-nSs,  s.  [from  roguish.] 
The  qualities  of  a  i-ogue. 

RO'GUY.  ro'gi,  a.  [from  rogue.]  Knavish;  wautoli- 
L-  Estrange. 

To  ROISI,  lAlst,  7 

Tu  KO'ISTEK.  .dis'tfir,   i"-"' 
[lister,  Islandick,  a  violent  man.]    To  liehave  tiir- 
bulently;  to  act  at    iscreiion;  to  be  atfree  quarter^ 
to  bluster.  S/tcik>peare. 

ROI'STER  or  roisterer,  ro^'tflr,  s.  [from  the 
verb]  A  turbulent,  brutal,  lawless,  blustering 
tellow. 

To  ROLL,  role,  v.  a.  [rouler,  Fr.  rollen,  Dutch.]—!. 
To  ii.ove  any  thing  by  volutation.  or  sncctssive 
application  of  the  djtrerent  parts  of  the  surface,  to. 
the  ground.  M/irA:.— 2.  To  move  any  thing  round 
upon  its  axis.  MiUun—3.  To  move  in  a  circle.— 
Milton.— 4.  'i"o  movf  so  as  to  produce  a  periodical 
revolution. — 5.  To  wrap  round  u|K)n  itself. — 6.  To 
ei:wiapr  to  involve  in  bandage.  Il'uenian. — 7.  To 
form  i.y  rolling  into  round  masses.  Peacliam. — 8. 
To  pour  inasti-eam  or  waves.  Pojie. 

To  ROLL,  role,  v.  n.— 1.  To  be  nij<ed  by  the  succes- 
sive application  of  all  parts  o.  the  su'  ace  to  the 
ground.  Temple. — 2.  To  run  on  wheels.  Dryderu— 

3.  To  perform  a  periodical  revolution.     Dryden. — 

4.  Tu  move  with  appi-arance  of  circular  direction. 
Milton.  Dryden.— S.  'I'o  9oal  on  rough  water.  PoUr. 
— 6.  To  inov.  as  waves  or  volumes  of  w:iter.  P<i/ie, 
—7.  To  .fluctuate;  to  move  tuixultuoiisly.  Prior. 
Po/ie.—S,  'I'o  revrlve  on  its  axis.  Sandys. — y.  To 
be  mo^ed  tumiiltunusly.  Milton. 

ROLL,  role,  s.  [fiom  the  verb.]— 1  The  act  ot  roll- 
ing; ti.e  state  of  being  i-olli<l.-^2.  The  thing  lolliug. 
T/ioi>iion.—3.  Mass  made  round.  Addisim- — 4. 
Writing  rolled  upon  itself.  Sjiim. — 5.  A  round  body 
rolled  along.  Mortimer.— 6.  [Rotnlus,  Lat.]  Publick 
writing,  kzra.  Hale. — 7.  A  register;  a  cat.iltk'ue. 
Siilntii.  Davies. — 8.  Chronicle.  Dryden.— 9.  War- 
rant, [role,  Fr.]  S/taka.— 10.  Part;  office.  VEs- 
t  range. 

RO'LLER,  ri'l8r,  s.  [from  roll.]— 1.  Any  thing  turn- 

.  ing  on  its  own  axis,  as  a  heavy  stone  to  level  walks. 
H-:mmond.  Ray. —  .Bandage;  fillet.  Sliarp. 

RO'LMNG-PIN.ro'llng-pin,  s.  [rolling  and  pin.]  A 
round  piece  of  wood  tapering  at  each  end,  with 
which  paste  is  moulded.  IViseman. 

RO'LLYPOOLY.  ri'l^-pA-Ii,  s.  A  sort  of  game  in 
which,  »liMi  a  ball  rolls  into  a  certain  pbtce,  it 
wins.  Arbuthnot. 

RO'MAGE,  rfiii'inldje.  s.  [romage, Fr.]  A  tumult; 
bustle;  an  active  and  tumultuous  search  for  anf 
thing.  S/inkspeare. 

RO'.MAN-CA  1  HO'LICK,  ro-;iiln'kif/i'd-Hk,  s.  Pro- 
lessingthe  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  C/ie». 
terfrld. 

RO.MA'NCE^ri-minse',  s.  [roman,  Fr.  romanze, 
Italian.]- 1.  A  mibtary  fable  of  the  middle  ages;  a 
tale  of  wild  adventures  in  wai  and  love.  Milton. 
fValter.  Dryden— 2.  A  l^e;  a  fiction. 
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Vit  UOMA'NCE,  ri-ni&nse',  v.n.   [from  the  noun.] 

To  lit-;  to  Jorge. 
ROMA'NSER,  lA-min'sdr,  s.   [fi-om  romance.]     A 

liar:  ■  'ov^er  of  tales.  'I'ate. 
To  RO'MANIZK.  ro'iniii-l/.e,   v.  a     [fi-oni    ronian, 

Fr.]     To  l^itinize;  to  till  with  modes  of  the  Hoiiiau 

spcich.  Driitlfu. 
ROMA'NTICK,  ri-maii'ilk,  a.   [ti-oni    roiiiaiiee.]- 

1.  Resi  inbliii;;  the  tali-s  of  i-oniancos;  wild.  Kelt.— 

2.  Iiiiiirolmlite;  falsi-.— 3.  Fanuihil;  lillJ  of  wilil 
scener>'.  Vlwvuon, 

RO.M'KSCOl'.  v6me'sk6f,  s.  [Honx?  anil  soot.]  Pe- 

lep-p-,  lice.     H'cnvcr. 
UO'.^nbl£,  vi-inhh.a.  [fi-om  Uomc]    Popish,    ^y- 

ROlM?,  rOinp,  s.— 1.  A  rude,  awUwanI,  boisterous, 
untaught  girl.  Arbullirt«>.—2,  Koiigh  rude  play. 
'ihuiiiiOtim 

To  HO -MP,  romp,  V.  n.  To  play  rudely,  noisily,  and 
Imisterously.  Swift, 

HO'NDKAU,  r3n'd6,  s.  A  kind  of  ancient  poetry 
'coiuiuony  consisting  of  thirteen  verses;  of  whiili 
eight  have  one  rhjnie,  and  live  anotlhr;  it  is  di- 
vided into  three  couplets,  and  at  the  i  nd  of  the 
second  and  third,  the  Ix-giiiiiint;  of  thi  lumlcau  is 
repbate<l  in  an  equivocal  sense.  'Vnvoux. 

RO'NDLE,  rSii'dl,  s.  Ifroin  round.]  A  round  mass. 
Peril  hnm. 

RO'XION,  rfln'yftii,  s.  A  Ikt  bulky  woman. 
Shnkspearc. 

TtON  r,  rdut,  ».  An  animal  stinted  in  iln-  growth. 
SptittVi . 

ROOD,  r55d,  s-  [from  rod.]— l.  The  fourth  part  of 
an  a.re  in  square  measure,  or  1210  square  yards. 
Sivijl.—'i-  A  ro»l;  a  poh;  n  measure  of  sixteen  feet 
and  a  half  in  long  measure.  Milton-— 3,  Wv  cross. 
Shiikspetire. 

ROOF,r44f,  s  lIt^'P.  Sa\.]— 1.  I'lie  cover  of  a  house. 
Sidney.— i-  The  vault;  tin-  inside  of  the  arc^  that 
covers  a  building  Hocket-.—i.  i'he  p  .late;  the  uppir 
part  of  th'  moutli    Bacon. 

To  KOOF,  rSof,  v.  a-  [irom  the  noun-l— 1.  To  cover 
*      with   a   roof.    Creech,— 2.  To  enclose  in  a  house. 

SiuikifJtfuie, 
■^ROO'FV,    rthCh,   a.    [from   roof.]    Having    roots. 
D'lj'ini, 

ROOK,  r&5k,  s.  [hjioc,  Sax.J— 1.  A  bird  ivsimbling  a 
crow;  it  feeds  not  on  carrion,  hut  i^rain.  Dryilai.— 
8.  A  mean  man  at  cht-ss.  Orydi-n.—^,  A  cheat;  a 
trickish  rapacious ti-llow .  IVyrh-ily, 

To  ROOK,  r65k,  v.  a.  To  rob;  to  cheat.  Hudi- 
bran. 

To  ROOK,  r66k,  v.  n.  ifvnm  the  northern  woi-U 
ruck.]    I'o  squat.  S/inkspcwe, 

ROO'KliltY,  rSik'ir-i.  s  [from  rook.]  A  nursery  of 
ruoks.  Pupf. 

UOO'KY.  tl6li'i.  a.     Inhabit'-d  liy  rooks.    .Kfinks, 

HOOM,  roAui,  s.  LP'>''>.  i^avji:;  lUu.s,  G.ithiek.l— 1. 
Space;  extent  of  plae  •  Milioii -2  Sp;ic<  oi  place 
lumccupled.  Bentley.—'i,  Way  ui.olisirucud. 
CrifcU.—A  Placi  of  another;  stiad.  Calmuy.—S, 
Uiiobslructed  opi>ortuuitw  WfWt..o/i.— »j.  An  apart- 
mentin  a  hous.     Siirkliiig,  Snl'm^JIrrt. 

ROO'.viAfiE,  rAAiu'lJje,  i.  [from  room.]  Space; 
pli^i .  If'uiton, 

ROO'MINKSS,  iAAiu'^-iiSs,9.  [from  it>omy.]  Space; 
([UtnUity  ol_e\tent. 

ROO'MV,  rioiii'i,  a.  [from  room.]  Spacious;  wide 
large    Oiydtm. 

ROOS  r,  r6S  I,  «.  [hpi.r^.  Sax.]— I.  That  on  which 
a  hiid  sits  to  jle.p.  Dryden.—i.  The  act  ol  sleep- 
ing.   Hctniiii 

To  ROOST.  rAAst,  >•.  O.  [ro<-»ten,  Duich.l— 1.  '1  0 
sleep  as  a  bii-d.  V Estrange.— 2.  To  lodge.  In 
burlesque. 

ROOT,  lASt.  I.  [rOt,  Sweihsh;  roed,  Danish.]—!. 
That  purl  of  the  plant  which  rests  in  the  round, 
and  supplies  the  stems  wit'i  nouri<hmem.  Evelyn. 
Bacon.- 2.  Th.  Ixittoai;  th--  lo»-r  part,     ililau.— 

3.  A  plant  of  which  the  root  is  t  icul>-nt.  tl'attt. — t. 
The  original;  the  tint  cause.  Duviet.—i,  The  first 
ancesim'.  S!iakt.—(),  Fix  d  residence.  Oryiien.~ 
7.  Impression;  durable  eH'  ct.  Hunker. 

To  HOOT, riAt, v. a.  [from  theuonn.]— 1.  lufii  the 
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root;  to  strike  far  into  the  earth.  S/iaks,~-f,  To  turt» 

up  earth. 
Tu  HOO  T,  rAAi,    y.  a.  [fimm  the  noun.]— l.  To  fix- 
deep  ill  th>  earth.    I)rydm.—1,  lo  ininre  s  deiply. 

South.— .i.  To  turn  up  out  of  ihe  ground;  to  nulic»te; 

I"  <\iirpate.    HaUiih,—*,  To  destroy;  to   banish. 

GrnitxilU: 
UOOTBOLNn.rAAt'bAftrMl,  a.  Fi«t  to  Ihe  ground 

h\  a  loot.     Mtllun^ :  Cuntus. 
ROO'  r-ISUlLT,    rAAl'l,^l^  a.   Built  of  roots.  Shen- 

JitiJiir. 
ROO'  IK.D,    rAAl'Jd,  a.    [from  root.]    Fixtd;  iletp; 

r.idir:il.  Ifnmnioiid, 
ROO'ri:oi.y,  i66.'ia.\h,ad,  [from  inioted.]  Det-uh': 

sti-<ingl>.  .S/Krfv,Vorff.  ■■  ^'' 

ROO"l'LIN(i,  lAAi'llng,  8.  [a  diminutive.]   A  small 

root.    Evelyn. 
KOO'  lV,_i-5,it'^,ad.  [from  root.]    Full  ol  roots. 
KOPK,  rope,  s  [pap.  Sax.  iit  p,  roop,  Unich.]— i.  A 

coi-dr  a  stiiiic:;  a  halter.  Hudihriis.—  >.  Any  row  ot' 

things  depending;  as  n  rope  of  nniom. 
To  KOPK,  lopr,  V.  n.  [from  tlienoun.]   To  draw  out 

into  viscosiri.s    to    conyitte   into  glutinous  fib- 

menis.   Dryt/en, 
RO'PEDANCEU,  ropi  'd5us-fiv,s.  [rope  and  dancet.^ 

An  .nriist  wlio  dances  on  a  rope.   Ililkiiis. 
RO'PINESS,  i6'pi-n4s,   s.  [from    ropy.]    Visco^tV; 

L'lutiniiu'iness. 
UO'PEMAKER.  or  lojter,  roiK-'mike-flr,  s.    [rone 

and     maker.]     One    who    makes    ropes    to    sdB. 

S  nks/iffire, 
RO'PERY.  i6;ii'di-i,  s.  [from  rope.]  Rogue's  tricks. 

S/i/ikiji<yire. 
RO'PEl  HICK,  lope'iiik,  s.  [rope  and  tlick.]    Pro 

bibl)  rxgue's  tricks;  tricks  that  deserve  the  halter. 

S/iak<firare. 
RO'PV,  ro'iii,  a.    [from  roi«.'.]     Viscoiis;  tenacious' 

glutinous.  Dnjdni. 
HO'^U    LAUHE,  rAk-A-lA',  s.  [French.]  A  cloak  for 

nun.  Cay- 
RORA'  I  ION,  ro-ii'sli&n,  s.  [roiis,  Latin.]  A  falling 

ol'dew. 
RO'kID,  ro'vld,  a.  [roriilus,  Lat.l  Dewy.  Brvun. 
KOltl'KEROUS,  rA-il  'iSr.fts,  a.  [ros  and  fi  lo,  Lat.) 

Piofliicing  dt  w.  IJict. 
ROKI'FLUEN  1 .16  rll'tl  Wnt.a.  [ros  and  fluo,  LatJ 

KIdwiiig  witli  di  w.   Dill. 
RO'SARY,  1  A'/Ji-4,  s.  [rosarium,  Lat.]    A  bunch  of 

beads,    on    which    the    Romanists   number   their 

prayers.  Clen^-eland.  Taylor 
R(/S)AKY,  rA'/.Jr-4,   s.    \\-  sarium,   Lat.)    A   place 

aboui'di.ig  Willi  r  .aes."  Nmliin's  Dumb  Kniglti, 
RO'SflD.  ids'sliCa.  [loscidus,  Lat.]  D,  W) ;  abound- 

iiii;  with  dew.  Bacon. 
ROSE,  i-oie,  s.  [rose,  French;  rosa,  Latin.]  A  flower. 

li'i^tlom. 
To  speak  iiniier  the  ROSE.    To  speak  any  thing  with 

Mitel \.    so    as   nut   afterwards    tu    be    discovered. 

brinvn. 
RuSfc,  th/.' ,  pret.  of  rise.  Milton, 
ROSE,  lAxe,    5.    [Ibrmerl)]    .\   ribband   Crimped  tu 

iiiiiiati    a   rote)  as  an  ornament  tu  u   shoe  string. 

SA'/Am    H.nnlrt. 
HO'-sEAl  E.iA'ihMt,  1.  [from  ms.«.]-l.  Rosy;  »uU 

of  roses.  Pope.— 2,  Uluomiiig,  fragrant,  purpk>,  as  a 

rose. 
RO'sKU,  r?i7.il,  n.   [from  the   noun.]    Crimsoned; 

Hushed.  Shiik-tpewe, 
RO'^)EMAR\.  riie'nii-r4,  s.  [rosmarinus,  Lat.]    A 

plan'.  .V  ler. 
HO'SE-NOhLE,   rA/('i.A-bI,   s.    An    Englijh    gold 

loiii,  ill  value  aiiciiiiily  sixteen    shillings.    Corn- 
den- 
Ro'sE-WATKH,  rife'wi-tir.  s.  [rose  and  water.] 

Water  disulled  from  roses.   H'isenuin. 
RO'SET,  ro'/.ti,  s.  [from  rose.]    A  red  colour  for 

painten.  Peurham. 
ROblCRU'CIAN,    rA-s^-kiA'shHn,  s.  [Of  the  holy^ 

cross.]  A  kiiiil.uf  Hermetick  philosoph>'r.  ButU-r's 

Characters. 
RO'SIER,  ri'zhire.s.  [rosier,  French.]  A  ron-  bush. 

Sprsuer. 
RCysiN,  rA/'7.n,  s.  [resine,  Fr.  resliia,  Latin.]— 1-  In- 
spissated turiienline;  a  juice  of  the  pjue.   Cart>h— 
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Kite.  (Ir,  f4ll,tit;— a.i.iutt;— i>iiie,  plu;- 


j.  Any  in>(^ssated  matter  of  vegetables  tlial  Jis- 

bulvt  s  ill  ■.jiiiit.  Arbulliuot. 
i'v  RO'SIN,  rd/'in,  v.  a.  [IVoin  the  lutun.]    To  rub 

witli  nisiii.  Gaij. 
KO'SINKS'5,  i-6'/.4-n2»s,  s.  [IVoin  lOsy.]  Tbe  colour 

of  ros'-s.  S:ic7i't''i  Crito. 
KO'SINV,  v5i'iiii-i,  a.    [from  rosin.]    Itesembling 

ro!>iii. 
RO  :>MARINE,roi'niJ-reJn,  s.  [roi  mariuus,  Lat.j 

Kiiseiiiary.     Siiemtotic. 
i<()'.-j3KL,  io.'nII,  s.  LiKlit  land.  Mortimer. 
Kiys  IRA  IBD,  r3s'tii-igtl,    a.    [lostiatus,   Latin.] 

Aiionii  (1  witii  beakj  ot'sbi|>s.  Arbur/mvt, 
HVSrxUiM.  rdi'iidiu,  9.  rLat.]-l.  The  b<-ak  of  » 

l)iiil.— 2.   I'lie   beak   of   a  shiji.— 3.  Tlie   statfo'il 

ulir^nce    Kiatois    liHraii^uetl.     AddiiOn. — 4.       I'lie 

jiipe   wb'ch   coiivcjs   the  (iistilling  liquor  into  its 

iv  ceiver  in  tli>-  c-uiiimoii  alenihick^.  Qtuii^y. 
ilO'SV,  lo'ii,  a.  [loseus,  Ljliii]     Uesembliiiti;  a  rose 

in  bloom,  beauty,  cuiour,  or  fragrauce.    Drijdau 

Prior. 
To  HOT    rdt.   V.  II.  [pocan,   Sax.  rotten,  Dutch.] 

To  jiiitreJ}';  to  lo»e  tlie  Cohesion  of  its  jiarts.  IVocd- 

■wtird. 
To  RO  r,  rdt,  V.  a.    To  make  p  trid;  to  bring  to 

coiTiijitioii.  Diyilnn. 
ilO T,    rot.   s.    [Iroiii    the  verb.]— !•    A   distemper 

aiMoii?  shcrp.  ill  whic!i   tlirir  lungs  are   wasieil. 

Bell  Jiiuion.—2.  I'ulrefactiuii;  putrid  decay.    P/ti- 

l,ps. 
.HO  lARY  rb'ia-re,  a.  [rota,  Latin.]     Wliirliiig  as  a 

wlntl.  Di-t. 
KG'  1  A  ri-:U,  loii'tlJ,   a.    [rotatus,  Lat.]    Wbirltd 

romul. 
HOTA'TION.  ro-ti's!!«iii,  s.  [rotation,  French;  rota- 

tiu.Lat.]     The  act  of  \\  billing  round  like  a  wheel. 

ye,rfu7i. 
SOTA'TOJi,  rS-ti'jfir,  s.  [Lat.]     Tljat  which  giws  a 

ciriular  iii'.tioii.  Ifiseman. 
HO  TK,  rote.  s.  [por.  Saxon,  men-y.]— 1.  A  harp;  a 

Iv.e,    SpV!iscr.—2.  Words  uttered  hy  nure  menuiry 

M  iihout  iiieaniiif,';  meuioi y  of  words  without  com- 

Jill  lii'iision  of  t'lUf  si  use.  Bwlihras.  Swift. 
Vo  ROTt;,  rote,  v.  a.  To  fix  in  the  iiiemoVy.  without 

infoniiiiip  tli^-    niidfrswudlng.    S/in/(s'>eure. 
HO'TGU  I",  rdt\'\i(,   *.     Bud  Dii  r.  Harvcu- 
rtOTKEH-NAILS,  ift  !'iltir-nile/,  s,     Amdng  ship- 
wrights, nails  with  very  full  heads  used  f.ir  fastening 

the  rudder  irons  of  ships.  Baikij. 
HO'TI  EN,  r^L'tn,  a.  [from  rot.]— 1.  Putrid;  carious; 

putrescent.  Satulys.—l.  Not  (iiin;  nut  trusty.  S/iaks. 

—3.  Not  «iHnid:   not  li.ml.  Knnlles. 
JIOTJENNESS,  roi  tii-n?s,  s.  [from  rotten.]    State 

oi'  being  rotten;  cariousiuss;  pulrefaciion.     Ifiic- 

inniu 
KOTU'ND,  ro.tftnd',  a.    [rolundns,   Lat.]     Hound; 

circular;  spherical.  Ad'lUoii. 
HO  rU'NDlFOLIOUS.  ro-rAii-di-fi'li-as,  a.   [rotun- 
das ard  Icdium,  I.ai.]     Having  round  !■  aves. 
ilOTU'NDITY,  ro-ifln'd4-t4,  s.   [itnundiias.  Latin; 

rotonditf,  Kr.frora  roiwiid.]  Uuundness;  sjihericity; 

circularity.  Bentleij. 
aOTU'N'OO,  ro-t5n'do,  s.    [rotondo,     Italian.]     A 

buihlio'- formed  round  both  ii.  the  inside  and  out- 

$id»';  such  MS  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Trevoiix. 
ToKOVE,  r&ve,  v.  n.  [rofiVer,  Danish.]  To  ramble; 

to  ramje;  to  wander.  H''atts. 
To  ROVE,  rive,  v.  n.  rfbrmerly.]   To  aim  with  an 

arrow  called  a  rover.  Sp.  F.  Q.  st.  S. 
To  ROVE,   rSve,  v.  a.    To  wauder  ft»t?r.    Milton. 

Cuij. 
nO'VER,  rA'vdr,  s.  [from  rove.]— 1.  A  wanderer;  a 

rang'-r.— 2.  A  fickle  inconstant  man.— 3.  A  robber; 

a  pirate.  Bacon.— t.   At  HOVERS.  Without   any 

particular  aim.    Suulh. 
HO'VER,  ro'vflr,  s.    [formerly]    A   kind  of  arrow. 

Bn\  Jonsun  ■ 
KOIKiE,  rdiihe,  s.  [rouge,  Fr.]  Red  paint. 
HOUGE-URAGON.   raj7.he'dr4g.an,   s.   [French.] 

The  title  of  one  of  the  heralds.  Burke. 
JJOUGH,  rif,    a.    [hpiih,    Ipuhxe,    Saxon;  rouw, 

Dutch.]— 1.   Not  smooth;  rugged;  havinc:  inequa- 
lities  on   the  surface.  Burnet,— 2.  Austere  to  the 

taste;  as  rough  wine.—S.  Harsh  to  the  ear.  Pope. 

'~^'  I^'KEBd  of  temper;  inele^aut  of  '"fl"nfr';  uot 
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soft.  Cindey.—S.  Not  gentle;  not  proC' t.rfing  \>f 
easy  operation.  Clarenduii.—ft.  Harsh  to  the  mind; 
severe.  Locke. — 7.  Hiird.  featured;  not  delicate. 
Drynen—i.  Not  polished;  not  finished  by  art.— 9. 
Terrible;  di-e«t!f\l.  Milton. — 10.  Rugged;  disoi* 
dered  in  appearance;  coarse.  Pope. — 11.  Tempes*- 
tnoiis;  stormv;  boist  roiis.  Sfiaktpenre. 

To  UOL"GHC.\.ST,rdl'kast,  v.  :i.  [rough  and  CMst."" 
— ).  I'o  mould  witliuut  nicety  or  elegance; 'o  form 
with  aspi-rities  and  inequalities.  Ctitn;ic;nd. — 2. 
Totbrin  anv  thing  in  its  first  rudiment.  Ih-yilcri. 

ROU'GHCAS  f,  rflfkist,  s.  [roufh  and  cast.]— 1.  A 
rude  model;  a  Ibrin  in  its  rudiments.  Di^by.—2'  A 
kind  of  plaster  mixed  with  ptbbUs,  or  b\'  sortie 
other  cause  vi-rv  uneven  on   thesurfaci.  Shakx. 

HOU'GHDHAUGHr,  rd.Mriti,  s.  [rough  and 
draught.]  A  draufbt  in  its  nidiiiunls.     IJrydcu. 

To  ROU'GHDRAW,  ritMriw,  v.  a.  [rough  and 
draw  ]    I'o  tr  lue   eoarsi-lv.  Urydcn, 

ROI  GH-KIDER,  rft.'i  i-ilfir,  ».  One  that  breaUi 
horses  lor  riding.    Brnmjton. 

To    RO'UGHEX,  ii\ 'In,   v.   a.  rtrom   rough]     To 

maki  rough,     Suil't. 
Xo    HOL'GHEX,    rdt'fn,  v.    n.    To   grow   rough. 
T/ionison. 

7oROU'GHHEW,  rftflift,  v.  a.  [roiipli  and  hew,. 
'1  o  give  to  uiiy  iliiiii;  the  first  appi  arance  ol  torm 
Ht(di/)raf. 

ROU'GflHEWN.  rai'hune,  ]iarticip.  a.— 1.  Rugge<"; 
unpolisli-d;  uncivil;  uiireliued.  Bacon.— i.  Isot 
>et  nic.ly  finished.  Ho-uel. 

ROU'GHLY,  rdf'14,  ad.  [:roinrough.]— 1.  With  un- 
even surfaci';  with  ::s|)ei'iiles  on  tli"  surfac ".— 2. 
Harshly;  uncivilly;  rudely.  .S/.tjjcr. — 3.  Seierely; 
witiiout  teiuU-riiess.  Dryden. — 4.  Austerely  to  the 
taste. — S.  Buisitrously;  tempestuously. — 6.  Harsh- 
ly to  »hr  (Mr. 

ROU'GHNESS.  rftl'iiSs.  s.  [from  rough.]— 1.  Su> 
pi  rficiai  asjierity;  niievenness  of  surfac.-.  Boyk.- 
2.  Atistereiiess  {o  the  taste.  Brown. — 3.  Taste  v." 
astringeiicy.  S;iectotor. — 4.  Harshness  to  the  eai 
Dri/deti.—S.  Ruggediirss  of  temper;  coarseness  i 
m  liners;  tendency  to  ruileness.  Denhnm. — 6.  Aly- 
seii!  e  of  delicacy,  tlddtson-—! •  Severity;  violence 
of  discipline.— 8.  Vicdeiice  o(  operation  in  nie»!i- 
cines. — 9  Unpolished  or  utifinished  stale.— 10.  In- 
tleganc-ot  divss  or  jpp. -.UMnce.— 11.  Tenipestu- 
ousuefis;  stormhiess. — 12.  Coarseness  of  features. 

ROUGH  r.rdwi, old  pret.  of  rtnc/i.  Heach>d.  SUaks- 

To  ROU'GHWORK,  rat'w&ik,  v,  a.  [roiigli  and 
work.]  'lo  w ork  coarsely  over  without  the  k■a^. . 
nicit\ .     Mo.xoii. 

ROL'NCE\  AL,  riii:'sJ-vai,s.  See  PEA.  Tus. 

ROUND,  rSind,  a.  [rond,  Fr.  rondo.  Ititlian.]- 1 
Cylindrical.  Milton.— '2.  Circular.  Miitun.—Z.  Sphe- 
rical; orbicular.  MUloit.-A.  Smooth,  without  de- 
fect in  sound.  Peacliam.—S,  Not  broken:  as,  round 
nwnhers.  Arbtithtiut. — f>.  Large;  not  iiiconsiderahte: 
as,  a  ruiitid  price,  Addison.— 7.  Plain;  clear;  fairj 
candid;  open.  Bncon.—9.  Quick;  brisk-  Addisoit. — 
9.  Plain;  free  without  delicacy  or  r  serve;  almost 
rough;  as,  he  was  round  with  his  master.  Bacun 

HOUND,  riind.  s.—l.  A  circh  ;  a  sphere;  a  c>lin- 
dei;  an  orb.  Slinkx, — 2.  Rundle;  step  of  a  Iidder. 
Gov.  of  the  Tuni',ue.—3.  The  time  in  which  any 
thing  ha^  jiussed  through  all  hands,  and  cuiues 
back  to  the  first.  Prior.— i.  A  revidution;  a  course 
ending  at  the  point  where  it  began.  Smith.— 5.  A 
walk  perlbriued  by  a  guard  or  officer,  to  survey  a 
certain  disfict. 

HOUND,  roind.  ad.— 1.  Every  way;  on  all  sides. 
Genesis.-i,  In  a  revidution.  Addhon.—S.  Circu- 
larly. Milton.— 4.  Not  in  a  direct  line.  Pope. 

ROUND,  riAiid,  prep.— l.  On  eM-ry  side  of.  Milton. 
—2.  Alxmt;  circularly  about.  Dryden.— i.  All 
over-    Dryden. 

To  ROUND,  r66nd,  v.  a.— 1.  To  surround;  to  encir- 
cle. Prior.— 1.  To  make  spherical,  cylindrical,  or 
circular.  Cheyne.-i.  To  raise  to  a  n  lief.  Addison. 
—4.  To  move  aliout  any  thing.  Millon.-S.  'I'o 
mould  into  sijootlinecs.  Swift. 

To  ROUND,  r4(\nd,  v.  n.— 1.  To  grow  round  in  form 
Shiil:s.—2.  To  whi5i>er.  Bacon.— 3.  To  go  the 
rounds.    MiUon, 
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ROU'NDABOUT,  i-&i\n<l'4-li6i\t.  n.-l.  Aiin)le;  fx- 
fHinivc.  Loc/tc  —2.  Indirect;  Iousl'.  Feilun. 

HOU'NOKL,  lou.i'.iSl.  I 

HOU'XOEl.AY,  i-6iii/d4  lA,  >■  *■ 

—  I.   [HiiiKklct,    Fr.]     A   kind   of  .inriini   pottiy. 
S/iinter.—2.   A  roiniU  I'nnn  <ii-  lij;ure.  Hu;fi:l, 

ROU'.VDEK,  iiiuml'fti-,  s.  [IVoiu  iMunil.]  CiicunitV" 
mif  ;  eiiclDsure-  Sii.ikyi'OfK. 

KOU'NOHKAD,  rdiijid'.jd,  s.  [luuntl  and  lieiid.] 
A  piiriinii,  so  named  IVoiu  llie  pirtoiict- once  inv- 
valeut  anionic  tlieni  of  cioppinjc  iliL'ir  liair  lound. 
Sperlator. 

ftOU'NUHOUSE,r6ind'h6usi',s.  [round  aiullinusp] 
'I'he  CDMstaTtr-Cs  (nison,  in  whicli  disoixlt- ily  pLi-sons, 
found  111  tlif  streTt,  aie  confined.  Pofic. 

ROU'NUISH,  i-6ftiid'is!i,  a.  [fioin  round]  Some- 
what voinul;  approHcliiiiH;  to  roiiiidntss.  Boyle. 

noU'NULET,  lAAnd'lJi,  s.  [iVom  round.]  A  small 
eiicle.     Drniftoti, 

ROUNDLY,  roAnd'li,  ad.  [from  round.]—!.  In  a 
round  form;  in  a  roinid  manner.— 2.  Openly; 
]>lainly;  witlioiit  reserve.  Hiiijuttril.—''i.  Briskly; 
with  speed.  Locke.— A.  Completelj;  to  the  pur- 
pose; vigorously;  in  earnest.  Davies. 

ROU'XU.S'KSS.  round'nis,  s.  [from  round.]—!. 
Circularity;  sphericity;  cylindrical  form.  ll'nlt.i.— 
2.  SmoothiKss.  Spenser.— 3.  Honesty;  openness; 
vig;oioiis  mea-iures. 

To  ROUSE,  r&Aze,  v.  a.— 1.  To  wake  from  rest. 
Pope.—I.  To  excite  to  tliou(;'it  or  action.  Adilison. 
Atterbunj.—S.  To  put  into  action.  S/ien.fei:—4.  To 
drive  a  beast  iiom  his  laire.    Slinkspenre. 

Tu  ROUSE,  rSfize,  v.  n.— 1.  To  awake  from  slum- 
ber. Pop€.—2.  To  be  excited  to  ihoiiglit  or  action. 
Sha/ctfieare. 

HOUSE,  roizc,  s.  [rusch,  German.]  A  dose  of  liquor 
rather  too  large.  Sliakspcwe. 

ROU'SER,  rii'ztir,  s.  [Iiom  rouse.]  One  who 
rouses. 

ROU  T,  r6i\t,  s.  [rot,  Dutch.]—!.  A  chimorous  mul- 
titude; a  rabble;  a  tumuituoiis  crowd — Poscom- 
mon. — 2.  Confusion  of  aiij  army  defeated  or  dis- 
persed.    Daniel. 

To  ROUT,  rAi\t,  v.  a.  To  dissipate  and  put  into  con- 
fusion by  di'feat.     ClnierirJon. 

To  ROUT,  r6\it,  v.  n.  'l"o  assemble  in  clamorous 
and  tumultuous  crowds.  Bacvti. 

ROUTE,  rout,  or  r68t,  s.  [route,  Fr.]  Road;  way. 
Cay. 

ROUII'NE,  riVt^iii',  s.  [French.]  A  common 
course;  u  chill  round. 

ROW,  lo,  s.  [ivih,  G.rman.l  A  rank  or  file;  a  num- 
ber of  thinji^s  rani^ed  in  aline.  Slie/iiev. 

ToROW,  ro,  V.  11.  [pi.pan,  Saxon.]  To  impel  a  ves- 
sel in  the  water  by  oars.     Gay. 

To  ROW,  ro,  V.  a.  To  drive  or  help  forward  by  oars. 
Milton. 

ROWEL,  riiVf  I,  s.  [rouelle,  French.]— 1.  The  point 
of  a  spur  tiirnini;  on  an  axis.  Peiic/iam.—2.  A 
setoju  a  roll  of  hiir  or  silk  put  into  a  wound  to 
hinder  it  from  healing,  and  provoke  a  dischaiS'  • 

To  UO'WKL,  rfiti'il,  v'.  a.  To  pierce  through  the 
skin,  and  keep  the  wound  open  by  a  rowel.  Morti- 
mer. 

RO'WEN,  roin,  s.  A  field  kept  up  till  after  Mi- 
chaelmas.    Tnsscr, 

RO'WEU,  ri'iV,  s.  [from  row]  One  that  iBaiiagej 
an  oar;  one  who  rows.  Aritliion. 

RO'YAL,rAi'4l,a.  [rojal,  French.]— 1.  Kindly;  be- 
lonc^inp:toa  kiiier;  l>rcoiiiing  a  kills;  regal.  Gran- 
ville.—2.  Noble;  illiKtrious.    S/mkiprarr. 

RO'YALLST,  rAi'^l-lst,  s.  [from  loyal.]  Adherent 
to  a  kiiiR. 

r«  RO'YALIZE.  ro4'Jl.l/.e,  v.  a.  [from  royal.]  To 
make  ro\al      SImkiprarr. 

ROYALLY.  r6i'Al-4.  ad.  [from  roynl.]  In  a  kingly 
mannei ;  rej^alh;  as  iHcoines  a  king.    Dry/ten. 

RO'YALTY,r4i'ii-ti,  t.  [roialtO,  Fr.]-1.  King- 
ship; character  or  office  of  a  king.  S/uiks.  Locke.— 
2.  Stale  of  a  king.  Prior.— 3,  Emblems  of  royal- 
ty.   Milton. 

To  ROYNE,  r64ne,  v.  a.  [rogner,  French.]  To  giiaw; 
to  bite.     Sl>euaer. 

RO'YNISH.rii'iiish,  a.  [rogneux,  Fr.]  Paltry;  sor- 
ry; metiii;  ruci*.    SImkxpeare. 


To  RUB,  rftli,v.  a.  X''hubio,  Weisli;  reiberi,  German, 
lo  wipe.]— 1.  To  clean  or  sniooih  any  thing  by 
passing  sum.  thing  over  it;  to  scour;  '.o  wipi  ;  to 
IJirlVicati .— 2.  'io  touch  '■o  as  to  1^  ave  something 
uf  ihat  which  louclus  behind.  Addison.— 3.  To 
move  one  body  Ujion  another.  Arbi.llmut  —4.  lo 
obsiriict  by  collision.  .^hnki.—S.  lo  polish;  to  re- 
loiuli.  Sout/,!—(>.  To  r.  iiiovB  by  friction.  Collier.— 
7.  To  touch  hard.  Sidney.— H.  lu  RUB  rfOTcn  To 
clean  or  curry  a  horse  Driidi-n.—9.  To  RUB  up- 
To  excit. ;  to  awaken.  So'iit/i.— 10.  To  RUB  up. 
I  o  polish;  10  retouch. 

To  RUB,  riV>,  v.  «.- ].  To  fret;  to  make  a  friction. 
Driji/cn.—2.  To  get  through  difficulties.  L'Es- 
traiige. 

RUB,  r&b,  s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  Collision*  hinde- 
rauce;  ohstruetion.  Shnks.  Cra.sfi'.iw.—2.  Friction; 
act  of  rubbing.— 3.  Inequality  of  ground,  that  hin- 
ders the  motion  of  a  bowl.  Shaks.—4.  Difficulty; 
cause  of  uneasiness.     Shakspenre. 

RUB-STONE,  rfib'sione,  s.  [rub  and  stone.]  A 
stone  to  scour  or  sharpen.    Tusser. 

RU'BBER,  rab'hfir,  s.  [from  rub.]—!.  One  that 
rubs. — 2.  The  insttuinent  with  which  one  rubs. 
Swift,— 3.  A  coarse  file.  Moxon.—4.  A  game,  a 
conttst,  two  games  out  of  three.  Collier. — 5.  A 
whetstone. 

RUBI'CAN,  r5A-b4'k,^n,  a.  [rnbican,  French.]  Ru- 
bican  colour  of  a  horse  is  one  that  is  bay,  sorrel,  or 
black,  with  a  light  grey,  or  white  upon  the  flanks-. 
Fni-rier''s  Dio . 

RU'BBAGE,ia'/hidje,7 

RU'BBISH,  rib'hisr,    y' 

[from  rub.]— 1.  Ruins  of  buildings;  fragments  of 
matter  used  in  building.  IVutfon.  Dryden. — 2.  Coi»- 
fusion;  mingled  mass.  Arbtithnot.—3,  Any  thing 
yile  and  worthleii. 

RUBBLK'SrONE,  rdh'bl-stone,  s.  Stones  rubbed 
and  worn  by  the  water,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
delu:^e.     IVoodtrard. 

RU'BICUND,  r6S'be-kfind,  a.  [riibiconde,  French; 
ruhicundus.  Lat.]  Inclining  to  redness. 

RU'HIKD,  r65'hld,  a.  [from  ruby.]  Red  as  a  ruby. 
Millun. 

RUBl'fiCK,  r6S-bit'fik,  a.  [ruber  and  facio,  Lat.] 
Making  r  d.     Gnir. 

RU'BIl  ORM,  ro5'l.4  .orm,  a.  [ruber.  Lau  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  red.     Neivton- 

To  RU'BIFY.rSS'h^fi.  v.  :>.   lomake  re<1.  Broivn. 

RU'BIOUS,  r66b^fis  a.  [rubcns,  Latin]  R*iddy; 
red.     N.'t  Usui.  Shnkipenie. 

RU'BRICA  lED,  r66'lir^ki-tJd,  a.  [from  rubrica, 
Laiin  ]  Sn.  m  d  with  red. 

RU'BRK'K,  rfiS'hrik,  .  [vubriqut,  Fr.  rubrica, 
Litin.]  Directions  printed  in  books  of  UiW  anil 
in  prayer  books;  so  lermi-d,  because  th>y  were 
originally  distinguished  by  b- ing  in  red  inn.  Stil- 
tirifijleel. 

Rl  BKICK,  .-36'h-.]k,  a.  Red.  Ne^t^lo^. 

To  BU'BUK'K,  r66'brilk,  v.  a.  [Irom  the  noun.]  To 
adorn  with  rtd. 

RU'HY,ia'b*.  s.  [fi-omruljer,  Latin.]— L  A  preci- 
ous stone  of  a  red  colour,  next  in  hardness  and  va- 
lue to  a  diamond.  Pcavltani.—2.  Redness.  Shaks. 
—3.  Any  thing  red.  MiL'vii.—4.  A  blain;  a  blotch; 
a  carbuncle. 

RU'BY,  r6?/bi,  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Of  a  red  colour. 
S/inkipfare. 

RUCTA'MON.  iflk-ti'shin,  s.  [riiito.  Latin.]  A 
Im  khing  arising  trom  wind  and  indigestion. 

To  KUO,  rSd,  V.  a.  [pucu,  Saxon]  To  make  red. 
Sprnter. 

RU'DDER,  rfld'dflr,  s.  [roder,  Dutch.]—!.  The 
in'.trunuiit  III  the  stern  of  a  vessel,  by  which  its 
coui-se  is  goveiiii  d.  Raleijih — 2.  Any  thing  that 
cuidesor  governs  the  course. 

RU'DDINESS,  rfld'di-nJs.  s.  [from  ruddy.]  The 
qualiiv  I'f  biiproaching  to  redness    If'isemnn, 

RU'DDI.E,  rftd'dl.s.  [rudul,  Islandick.]  Red  eartli. 
It'iiulnnrd. 

RU'DDOCK,  rfld'dak,  s.  [nibecula.  La*]  A  kind  of 
bird.     Careii: 

RU'DOY,  rftd'di,  a-  [putu.  S«xon.]—l.  Approach- 
ing to  redness;  pale  red.  Ot-wuy.—2,  Yellow. 
Dryden. 
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RUDE,  r66il,a.  [pe?>e,  Sax.  nidis.Lat.]— 1.  Rough; 
savagr;  coai-se  ol'inaimfrs;  uncivil;  brutal.    S/inks. 
— 2.    Violent;    tmnultiioiis;    boisterotis;  turbulent. 
Buylv.—X  Harsli;  inclein.  nt.  It'allcr.—*.  Igiioraiii; 
raw;    untauc;ht.       H'otloiu—S.    Rugged;     uneven; 
jhapeless.— 6.      Artless;     inelegant.      Spemcr.—T. 
suvfi  as  may  be  done   with  strength  without  art. 
I)ri/tlcn. 
nV'OELY,  r&Sd'li,  ad.  [from  rude.]— 1.    Ill  a  rude 
manner.   S/iuks,—2.    Without   exactness;    without 
nicety;   coarsely.  S/taks.—3.    Unskilful^J^  IJryden. 
— 4.  Violently;  boisterously.  Spenser. 
RU'DtNKSS,  r66d'nJs,    s.    [rudesse,   French.]—!. 
Coarseness  of  manners;  incivilitj.  5wi/l'.— 2.    Igno- 
rance;   unskilfulness.     Hnywaid.—Z.    Artlessness; 
inelegance;     coarstness.     Sjienscr, — 4.     Violence; 
boisierousness.      Shaks-S.    Sturniiness;     rigour. 
£vt/yn. 
RU'OERARY,  rO^'dflr-l-r*.  a.  [rudera,  Lat.]    Be- 
longing to  rulibisJ!      Dic-f. 
RUDER  A'  1  ION,  rio-ttftr-i'shfiu,  s.  In  architectui-e, 
the  laying  of  a    pavement  with  pebbles   or  little 
stones. 
RU'DESBY,  rSSdz'be,  s.  [from   rude.]    An  uncivil 

turbulent  fellow.     Sliakxtieare. 
RU'DIMENT,  roS'd^-niJnt,  s.    [rudimentum,  Lat.] 
—1.   The  first  principles;  the  first   elements  of  a 
science.    Milton, — 2.    The  first  purt  of  education. 
IVotlon,—3.   The  first,   inaccurate,   unshapen  be- 
ginning.    Philips- 
RUDIME'NTAL,   r66-d^mJnt'4l,    a.    [from    rudi- 
ment.] Initial;    relating  to  first  principles.     Spec- 
tator, 
To  RUE,  r63,  V.  a.  [penppian,  Saxon.]    To  grieve 

for;  to  regret;  to  lament.     Dunne. 
HUE,  r36,  s.  [ruea,  Latin  ]  An  herb  called  lierb  of 
grace,  because  holy  water  was  sprinkled  with  it. 
Mote. 
RUE'FUL.r86'f(il,a.  [rue  and  full.]  Mournful;  wo- 

ful;  sorrowful.  Dryden. 
RUE'FULLY,  rS6'fi'il-A,  ad.  [from  rueful.]  Mourn- 

fully;  sorrowfully.     Mure. 
RUE'fULNESS,  r5S'ful-nJs,  s.  [from  rueful.]  .Sor- 
rowfulness; mournfulness. 
RUE'LLE,  r6S'§l,  s.  [Fr.]  A  circle;  an  assembly  at 

a  privat- house.     Drytleri. 
RUFF,  rflf,  s.— 1.  A  puckered  linen  ornament,  for- 
merly worn  about  the  neck.  Dryden,— 2,  A  small 
river  fish.  IVnlton.—S,  .\  state  of  roughness.  Chap- 
man.—4,  New  state.  Not  ust  d.  VEslranj^e- 
RU'FFIAN,rflf'yan,s.  [ruffiano,  Italian.]  A  brutal, 
boisterous,  mischievous  fellow;  a  cut-throat;  a  rob- 
ber; a  murderer.  Hayivaril.    Addisun, 
HU'FFIAN,  r&t'yin,  a.  Brutal;  savagely  boisterous. 

Pope, 
To   RU'FFIAN,  rftf^yin,   v.   n.   [from  the  noun.] 
To  rage;   to  raise  tumults;   to  play   the  ruffian. 
Shakspeare, 
-To  RU'FFLE,   rfiffl,  v.   a.  [ruyffeleii,    Dutch,   to 
wrinkle.]—!.  'l"o  disorder;  to  jiut  out  of  form;  to 
make  less  smooth.  Buyle.—2,   To  discompose;  to 
disturb;  to   put  out  of  temper.  Glnnville.—3.  To 
put  out  of  order;    to  surprise.  Hiidihras. — 4.    To 
throw  disorderly   together.  Chapman, — S.  To  con- 
tract into  plaits.     Addison. 
To  RU'FFLE.  rftj'fl,  v.  n.— !.  To  grow  rough  or  tur- 
bulent.   Shaks.—2.    To   be  in    loose   motion;    to 
fliltter.  Dryden.— 3.  To  be  rough;  tojar;  to  be  in 
contention.     Shakspeare. 
RU'FFLE,  rftPrt,    s.    [from   the   verb.]—!.  Plaited 
linen  used  as  an  ornament.  Addisun,—2.  Distiu*- 
bance;  contention;   tumult.     Watt. 
RU'FTERHOOD,    rftPtftr-htid,  s.    In   falconry,    a 
hood  to  l>e  worn  by  a  hawk  w  hen  she  is  first  drawn. 
liuiley. 
RUG,r(lg,s.  [rugget,  Swedish.]— 1.  A  coarse  nappy 
woollen  cloih      Peatham  —2.  A  coarse   nnpi)y  co- 
verlet used   for  riii  an  beds.    Swifl.—3,    A  rough 
■woolly  iloir.     .Shfikspeare, 
HU'GGED.  nVygid,a.  [rugget,  Sw.dish.]-].  Rough; 
full  of  unevenness  and  asperity.  Bcntley.—2.  Not 
neat;  not  regular.  \.S/uik3. — 3.   Savag.    of  trniper; 
brutal;  rough.  Suuth.—t,    Stormy;  rude;  tumultu- 
ous; turbult-nt;  (empesinout.  Shrik.\,—5.  Rough  ur 
har^th  to  the  ear,  i>ryd.—t.  Sour;  surly;  disconi- 
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posed.  Shaks,—7.   Violent;  rude;    boisteton*.    Hu- 
didras.—S.    Rough;    sJiaggy.     Fairfax, 

RU'GGEDLY,  rfig'gld-li,  ad,  [from  rugged.]  In  a 
riigg  d  manner. 

RU'GGEUNESS,rftg'gld-n?s,  s.  [from  ruggfd.]— 1. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  rugged.— 2.  Rough- 
m  ss;  asperity,     i^ay. 

RUG-HEADED,  r&g'hfd-?d,  a.  AVhose  head  seems 
eovt  red  « iih  a  rug.     Shaktpeore, 

BU'GIN,  rft'jln,  s.  A  nappy  eluth.    Wiseman, 

RU'GINE,  rA'jine,  »•  [rurgine,  Fr.]  A  chirurgeon'8 
rasji.    Sharp. 

RUGO'SR,  r6S-eose',  a,  [rugosus,  Latin.]  Full  of 
wrinklts.     li'iicmau. 

RU'IN,  vSS'ln,  s,  [ruine,  Fr.  ruina,  Lat.]— 1.  The 
fall  or  destruction  of  cities  or  eilifiocs.— 2,  The  re- 
mains ot  a  building  demolished.  Prim:— 3.  De- 
siruction;  loss  of  happiness  or  forltme;  overthrow. 
Dryden.— 4.   Mischief;  baiie.    Milton. 

To  RUTN,  r36'in.  v.  a.  [miner,  French,]—!.  To 
subvert;  to  deiunlish,  Dryden.— 2,  To  di  stmy;  to 
deprive  of  felicitj-  or  fortune.  Wake.— 3,  To  im- 
poverish,   Addison, 

To  RUTN,  r66'ln,  v.  n.— 1.  To  fall  in  ruins.— 2.  To 
run  to  ruin.  Sandys.— 3,  To  be  brought  to  poverty 
or  misery.     Locke. 

To  RU'INATE,  rSS'ln-ite,  v.  a.  [from  ruin.]— 1. 
To  subvi-rt;  to  demolish.  Shaks, — U.  To  bring  to 
meanness  or  misery  irrtcoveralile.  Bacon. 

RUTNATE,r66'ln-ite,  a.  In  a  state  of  decay;  ruin- 
ous.   Shakspeare. 

RUINA'l'lON,  rSd-lii-a'sliAn,  s.  Subversion;  demo- 
lition.   Camden. 

RUTNOUS,  r66'ln-fts,  a.  [ruinosus,  Latin;  ruineaux, 
French.] — 1.  Fallen  to  ruin;  dilapidated;  demolish- 
ed. Hai/ivard.—2.  Mischievous;  pernicious;  bane- 
ful; destructive.     Sxvifl. 

RUINOUSLY,  raS'in-fis-l4,  ad.  [from  ruinous,]-!. 
In  a  ruinous  manner.— 2.  Mischievously;  destruc- 
tively.    Decay  of  Piety. 

RULE,  r56l,  s.  [regula,  Lat.]—!,  Government;  em- 
pire; sway;  supreme  command.  Philips. — 2.  An 
instrument  by  which  lines  ai-e  drawn.  Sunth.-^3. 
Canon;  precept  by  which  the  thoughts  or  actions 
are  directed.  Tillotson. — 4,  Regularity;  propriety 
of  behaviour,  Sh/ik.\perire. 

To  RULE,  r&6l,  v,  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  go- 
vern; to  contral;  to  manage  with  power  and  au- 
thority, Dryden.— 2.  To  manage.  1  Mac.— 3.  To 
settle  as  by  a  rule.     Atterbnry. 

To  RULE,  r66l,  v.  u.  To  have  power  or  command. 
Locke. 

RU'LPiR,  r88l'flr,  s.  [from  rule.]—!.  Governour; 
one  thpt  has  the  supreme  connnand.  Raleigh,— 2. 
An  instrument,  by  the  direction  of  which  liuesare 
drawn.     Mo.von, 

RUM,  rftm,  s.— 1.  A  country  parson,  S-wift.—2t  A 
kind  of  spirit  distilled  from  molasses. 

Tu  RU'MBLE,  rflm'bl,  v.  n.  [rommelen,  Dutch.^ 
To  make  a  iioarse  low  continued  noise.  S^aks. 
Suckling.  Roscommon. 

RU'MBLER,  r&m'bl-flr.  s.  [from  rumble.]  The  per- 
son or  thing  that  rumbles. 

RU'MINANT,  r86'ni4-n4nt,  a.  [ruminans,  Latin,] 
Having  the  prop  rty  of  chewing  the  cud.  Ray. 

To  RU'MINATE,  rM'niJ-iiite,  v.  n.  [rumino,  Lat,J 
— !.  To  chew  the  Cud.  ArbiUhnot—2.  To  muse;  to 
think  again  and  agHin.  Fairfu.v.  Watts. 

Tu  RU'MlNATE,raS'ini-niie,  v.  a.  [rumino.  I  at.^ 
—1.  To  chew  over  again.— 2.  To  nmse  on;  to  me- 
ditate;over  ai>d  over  again.   Shakspeare, 
RUMINA'TION,    r63-m4-ni'slifiu,     s.     [ruminatio. 
Latin,  from  ruminate.]— 1,  The  properly  or  act  of 
chewing  the  cud     Arl/uthnot.—2.  Meditation;  re- 
flection. Shaks.  Thunison. 
To  RU'MMAGE,  rfim'mldje,  v.  a.  [raimien,  Ger- 
man; rimari,  Latin.]  To  search;    to  plunder;  to 
evacuate. 
To  RU'MMAGE,  rfim'mldje,v.n.  To  search  places. 

■^"■'/'-  .      . 

RUMMER,  rfim'nifir.s.  [roemer,  Dut.]  A  glass;  a 

drinking  cup.     Philips. 
RU'MOl'R,  rS&'mftr,    s,  [rumenr.  French;  rumor, 
Latin.]     Flyinn-   or   popular  report;    bruit;  fame. 
Millan.  Dryden. 
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Tf  RU'MOUR,  rSi'mfli-,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
report  al)roiKl;  to  bruit.     Dryilau 

KU'MOURKK,  r56  ludi-.fli-,  s.  [from  rumoiii-.]  Rt- 
poi-ter;  s|ii<adei'  ot'iiews.     S/iakspcaie. 

UU.MP,  rdnip,  s.  [rum|ifF,  Gei-.]— 1.  The  end  oftlit- 
backbone.  S/jciiscr.  Sivift. — 2.  'llie  buttocks. 
Sluiksperire. 

Te  KU'.MPI.E,  rfl.n'pl,  v.  a  [rompelen,  Dutch.]  To 
crush  or  contract  into  ineqtiuliiits  and  corruga- 
tions.    BlniktHore. 

RU'MPI.E,  rd  ./pi.  s.  [hpyniprlle,  Sax.]  Pucker; 
rude  plait.     nryHen. 

yoHl'N.  rfln.  v.  ii.  pret.  ran,  [ jjinan,  Sax.  rcnnen, 
ButcJi.]— 1.  To  move  swiltlv;  to  i>ly  tlie  ligs  in 
»ucli  a  manner,  as  tliat  both  lect  are  at  every  sti  p 
Oft"tb  •  "nnnid  at  the  same  time;  to  pass  with  very 
quick  pace.  Dryrifii.  Sivift.—2.  To  use  the  legfs  in 
motion.  Locke. — 3.  To  move  in  a  hurry-  Ben 
Jiinson.—i.  I'o  pace  on  the  surface,  not  thronjfh 
the  air.  Ex.— 5.  'I'o  rusli  viol-ntly.  Dryden. 
Burnet.~6.  To  take  a  course  at  sea.  Arta.—l.  To 
eonieiid  in  a  race.  Siw{ft.—%,  To  flee;  not  to 
stand.  Sfiaks.—9.  To  stream;  to  How.  Bacon. 
Milton.— 10.  To  be  liquid;  to  be  fluid.  Bacon.— M- 
To  be  fiisilile;  to  melt.  Moxon.— 12.  To  pass;  to 
procejrf.  Temple.  Locke.— 13.  I'o  po  away;  to  va- 
nislb  Aildhon.—li.  To  have  a  le);-al  course;  to  be 
J>raciise<l:  as,  the  uTit  runs  only  in  the  ruimty. 
CV«W.— 15.  To  have  a  course  m  any  direction. 
AdUiiOn.—lfi.  I'o  pass  in  thouijht  or  speec.'i:  as  lie 
runs  into  iligrcssions  Ft!roii.—n.  To  l)e  mentioned 
cursorily  or  in  few  words.  At /jtilhiiof.— IS.  To 
have  a  continual  tenour  of  any  kind:  as,  life  runs 
on.  SuiiUersvr..— 19.  To  lie  busied  upon:  these 
names  his  heart  ran  uflen.  Siv-ft.—.>.0.  To  be  poini- 
larly  known.  Temple.— Z\.  To  have  reception, 
success,  or  continuance:  as,  seditions  papers  nhvays 
run — i2.  'I'o  4<o  on  hy  succession  ol' parts.  Pope. — 
23.  'in  (U'liceed  in  a  train  of  conduct.  Shaks.—24,  < 
To   pass    into    some  chanije.     Tillotson.— 25.    'I'o 


dish  clainour.  5iiv'/?.— 8.  At  the  long  RUN.  In  fine; 
in  conclusion;  at  the  end.     Ifitemnn. 
RU'NAGATK,    ran'n4->,'iie,  s.  (.n  neRat,   Fr.]     A 

I'unitive;  nbel;  apostate.  Siilney.  Kaleigli. 
KU'NAWAY,  rfii,'4-«i,  s.    [run  and  away.]    One 

that  nil  s  frimi  d;uitj.  r;  a    fugitive.  Shnkspeute. 
K(.'\C\'TION,   rfln-ki'shiin,  s.     [runcutio,   Lat.] 

Weetling.     Evelyn. 
RU'NDI.K,  rfln'dl,  s.    [of  round.]—!.  A    round;   a 
step    ol'  a    I  idder.    Duppa. — 2.    A    periirocliium; 
sometliinK  put  round  an  axis,  ll'ilkius. 
HV'tiDLKf,  rAud'lJt,  s.  A  small  barrel.  Bacon. 
RUNG,  rftntr,  (iret.  and  part.  pass,   of  rinfj.  Milton. 
RU'NICK,  ra'iilk,    a.  Denoting  the  'old  iicandina- 

viaii  JiiiifjuaKe.     fope. 
RU'NNKL,   rfln'nll,  s.   [from    run.]     A    riviilel;   a 

SMiall  brook.     Faiijhcc. 
RU'KNER,    rdii'nfir,   ».  [from    nin.]-l.    One  that 
runs —2.    A    racer.      Diyden.—3.     A  messenger. 
Sjvifl.—i,    A    shooting    sprig.    Murl.—S.   One   of 
'  the  stojies  of  a  mill.  Moilimer.—6.    A  bird.    Ains- 
worth. 
RU'NNKT,   rftn'nlt,  s.  [sepuunen,   Sa.ton,  coagula- 
ted.]  A   li(pior  made  by   steeping  the  sloniacli  of  a 
calf  in  hot  water,  and   used  to  coagulate  milk  for 
curds  andcln  cse. 
RU'NNION,    rdii'yftn,  s.    A  paltry   scurvy  wretch. 

S'hakspeare. 
RUNT,  rfiui,  s.  [riinte,  in  the  Teutonick  dialects, 
signifies  a  bull  or  cow.]  Any  small  animal  below 
the  natm-al  growth  of  the  kiiul.  Clcavelaiid. 
RUPEK'  rii-pii',  s.  A  silver  coin,  current  through 
all  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul:  it  is  worth 
ab.iut  two  shillings  and  four-pence;  but  its  valua- 
tion in  this  country  varies.  It  is  called  the  Sicca 
rupee,  in  contradislinci'ion  to  those  ol  Bombay, 
and  other  mints,  which  differ  a  little  in  valup. 
There  is  also  a  gold  coin  in  the  East-Indies,  coni- 
niunly  called  a  rupee  frum  its  similarity  in  value  to 
a  Sicca  one;  but  its  proper  name  is  Mohaur. 


proceed  in  a  certain  order.     Drydcn.—to.    To    be  |  liU'PTION.  .  Ap'sh&n,  s.  [ruptus,   Lat.]  Breach;  so- 
""   ''    "         "  -_.„.■  ..  .      .  lution  of  continuit).     Wiseman. 

RU'PTURE,  rflp'tshfire,  s.  [rupture,  French,  from 
ruptus,  Latin.]—!.  Tiie  act  ol  breaking;  state  of 
being  broken;  solution  of  continuity.  Arl/uthnut. 
— 2.  A  breach  of  peace;  open  hostility.  Sn/ft.—3^ 
Bursteiniess;  hernia;  preternutuial  eruption  of  the 
gut.  Sharp. 
To  RU'Pi'URE,  rflp'tslii'ire,  v.  a.  [from  tlie  noun.] 

To  break;  to  burst;   to  sulfer  disrujition.  Shoks. 
RU'PTUREWOUr,    riip'tsliir-wflit,  s.  [luniiaria, 
Lat.l  A  |)Uint.     Milter. 


in  force.  Baron.— 27.  To  be  generally  received 
Knolles. — 23.  'I'o  1«^  earrii'd  on  in  any  manner. 
Ayliffr.—19.  To  have  a  tr:iek  or  course.  Boyle.— 
30.  To  pass  iiTe^;ularl}.  Cheyne.—^i.     To  make  a 

fradual  progr<ss.  Fope.— 32.  To  be  juvdominant. 
l'oudTi'.—33.  To  tend  in  growth.  Fel/on.— 34.  To 
trxcern  pus  or  matter.  Lev.  xiii.— 3.5.  To  become 
irregular,  to  change  to  something  wild.  Granv.— 
36.  Togo  by  artilieeor  fraud.  Hnd'fjra.i —37.  To 
fall  by  lia.stt-.  passion,  orfolly,  into  fault  or  misfor- 
tune.    Knolles.—3S.  To  fall;'io   pass.     llatts.—39. 


I'o  havr  a  general   tendency.     S-iviJ't.—40.  To  pro-  ,  RU'UAL,  rSS'rJl,  a.  [rural,   French;  ruralis,  Latin.] 

Country,  existing  in  the  country,  not  in  cities; 
suiting  the  country;  resembling  the  country.  Si'rf. 
Thonson. 

RUHA'Ll'XY,  rA5-ril'i.ti,    > 

RU'HALNESS.  iMvii:^i<,V' 

[from  rural.]  The  qualin  of  being  rural.   O'rf. 

RUHl'COLISr,r6o-rikk6Hst,  s.  [ruricola,  Latin.] 
An  inhabitant  of  the  country.     Uict. 

RU'HlGENOUS.ra6'rld.|iii.(is,a.  [riira  and  gigno, 
Latin.]  Horn  in  the  coiiiiir) .     Did. 

liUSE,  rSds,  s.  [French.]  t'tiniilng;  artifice;  little 
stratagem.     Kay. 

HUSH,rftsh,s.  [jiifc,  Sax<ni.1— 1.  A  plant:  they  are 
planltd  with  great  care  on  the  b:.iiks  ot  the  sea  in 
Holland,  in  order  to  pnvent  the  water  from  wash- 
ing away  thi-  earth;  for  the  roots  of  these  rushes 
fasten  theiriselves  Vfry  de.p  in  the  ground,  and 
mat  thems' Ivi's  near  the  stn-face,  so  as  to  hold  the 
earth  closely  together.  Milton.  /Jn/i/cu.— 2.  Any 
thing  proverhinlly  worthless.     Arbiit'hnut. 

RUSH-CANULK,  rftsh-klu'dl.  s.  [rush  and  candle.] 
A  small  blinking  tapei,  made  by  stripping  a  rush, 
and  dipping  It  in  talliiw .     Milton. 

To  RUSH,  ri'ish,  v.  n.  [hpeupHn,  Saxon.]   To  move 
with  violence;  to  go  on  with  tumultuous  rapidity. 
Spratt. 
RUSH,  rflsh,  s.   [fi-om  the  verb.]     'Violeni  course. 

Crasliaw. 
RU'SHY,    rftsh'i,    a.  [from    rush.]-!.     Abounding 
with    rushes.    Thomson,— i-      Made    of    irushes. 
Tickd. 


i;d  as  o:i  a  ground  or  principle.  Atterhury.— 41 
To  go  on  with  violence.  Swift.— 42.  To'  HUN 
after.  'I'o  search  tor, though  out  of  the  wa\.  Lucke. 
—43.  To  HUN  airaij  u-itii.  'i'o  hurry  witiiout  de- 
lib  i-jliun.  Lui:kc. — 44.  To  HUN  in  with.  I'o 
close;  to  contply.  Baker.— 45.  To  HUN  on.  'in 
be  continued.  fiuoker.—46.  To  RUN  over.  To 
be  so  full  as  to  overttow.     Uryden — »7.  To  Ik- so 

much    as   to  ovi-rllow.     liigbii W.  'I'u    HUN  otit. 

'I'o  III-  at  an  end.  SiriJ't.—4':i.  7'o  HUN  ut.  To 
spread  exiiber.intly.  Hammond.  Tai/hr.—SO.  L'o 
HUN  out.  To  expatiate.  J3r«o;/ie.— 51.  To  HUN 
oat.  'I'o  be  wasted  or  exhausted.  Ben  Junson. 
Sw'fl. 

To  HUN,  rfln,  v.  a.— 1,  To  pierce;  to  stab.  Shaks. 
— 2.  To  forer;  to  drive.  Loeke-—3.  To  force  into 
any  way  or  form.  relton,—4.  To  drive  with  vio- 
lence. h'nulics.—S.  'I"o  melt.  Fellon.—6.  I'o  in- 
cur. Calamy.—7.  To  venture;  to  lia/.ard.  CUir. 
liryden—S.  To  ioiport  or  export  without  duty. 
Sxi>ifi.—9.  To  prosecute  in  thought.  Collier.  Felton. 
—10.  ro  push,  .iddison.— 11.  To  RUN  do^on. 
To  chasi- to  weariness.  t'£.i/i-«n^'f.— 12.  '/'«  HUN 
dnvn.  To  crush;  to  overbear.  Soii!h.—l3.  To 
KUN  over.  To  recount  cursorily.  Kni/.— 14.  To 
RUN  oirr.  Tu  consider  cursurilv.     IVotlon. 

KUN,  rfin,  s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  Act  of  ruiniing. 
L'Estrani;c.—2.  Course;  motion.  Bncon.—3.  Flow; 
egdence.  Broome. —  4.  Course;  process. — 5.  Way; 
will;  uncontrolled  course.  .irbiiihnot.—6.  Long 
receptiou;    continued   success.     Addison.— 7,    Mo- 
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RL^SK,  rftsk.  s.  Hard  bread  Ibrstons.  Ra'ri^'/i. 

KU'SMA,  lus'irj.  s.  A  biiuMi  and  light  ii'ui)  sub- 
stance to  ti!'^'  (lit  hail-.     Grew. 

RU'SSET,  lAi's'it,  a.  [musset,  Friiicli;  russiis,  Lat.l 
— 1.  Reddislilj  bruwn.— 2.  Newtvii  seems  to  use 
it  for  grey.— 3.  Coarse;  homespun;  rustick. 
S/iak^peart: 

RU'bSET,  rfls'sit,  s.  Country  dress.  Dryclcn. 

RU'SSKr.ias'sit,  I 

RU'SSKTING,  rfis'sltlng,    5 

A  name  given  to  scver.il  soi-ls  of  pears  ov  apples 
fioiii  tlieir colour.  Mortimer. 

RUSr,  rfist,  s.  [jiuj-r,  Saxon.]— l.  The  red  de- 
squamation of  old  iron.  Hoo/<:rr.  May.--2.  The 
tarnished  or  corroded  surface  of  any  metal.  Dry- 
ilttt.—S.  I.oss  of  power  by  inactivity.- 4.  Miit- 
tf r  \n\ii  by  corruption  or  degeneration.  Jiiiig 
Cfiarlet. 

To  RUST,  vflst,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun  ]-l.  To  ga- 
ther rust;  lo  liave  ihe  surface  tarnished  or  corro- 
ded. L)ri/t/fn.—2,    lo  degenerate  in  illness. 

To  RUSrj  rflwt,  V.  a.— 1.  To  make  rusty.  !iJiaks>—2. 
To  impair  by  liiii<-or  inactivity. 

RU'SITCAL,  rds'ti-kil,  a.  [rusticus,  Lat.  nistiqne, 
Fr.]  Rough;  savag-;  boisterous;  brutal;  rude. 
Brown. 

RU'STICALLY,  rfls'tjkai  J,  ad.  [from  rustical.] 
Savagth;  rudclv;  iiielrgaiitly.   Uryricv. 

RU'STICALNESS,  rfis'tMill-n^S  s.  [from  rusti- 
cal.] The  quality  of  being  rustical;  rudeness;  »a- 
vagt-ness. 

Ti»  RU'STICATE,  rfis'iJ-kite,  v.n.  frusticor,  Lat.] 
To  reside  ill  the  country.     Pofit. 

roRU'SlTCATE.  rfts'te-kite,  v.  a.  To  banish  into 
the  country.     S'lixlntor. 

RU'S  I ICITY,  rfis-t'i  '^-ij,  s.  [rusticit*:-,  French; 
rusticitas,  Lat.]— 1.  Qualities  of  one  that  lives  in 
thecounti>;  simplicity;  arlUssness;  rudeness;  sa- 
vageness.  'Jl'ooriu^ — 2    Ru  i  I  appearance. 

RU'SITCK,  rfis'tik,  .t.  [rustieus,  Lat-]— 1.  Rural; 
country.  Sidney — 2.  Rude;  untaught;  ineh  g;int. 
lVafls,—3.  Brutal;  savage.  Pope.— A.  Artless;  ho- 
nest; simpli  — .■).  Plain;  unadtn-ned.    Mil/on. 

RU'STICK,  rft-'iik,  s.  A  clown;  a  swain;  an  inba- 
hitani  ot  the  cnuMrv       South. 

RU'SVINESS,  rft>'iA-nJs.  s.  [from  rusty.]  The  stale 
of  i '  iug  ru)ty. 

To  RU'STLE,  rfls'sl,  v.  n.  [hjiijrian,  Saxon.]  To 
make  a  low  ^o.itinu^d  rattle.     Shakspenrc. 

RU'Sl'Y,  rii/ti,  a.  [from  rust.]— i.  Covered  wiili 
rusi;  intectec)  with  rust.  Hoxvt:l.—2.  Impaired  l;y 
inaeiiviiy.     Shnkspenre. 

To  RU  T,  rftt,  V.  n.  [ruit,  French.]  'I'o  desire  to 
com-  tog,  t'ltr.     Used  of  deer. 

Rut,  -fiijs  [lui*,  French]—!.  Copulation  of  deer. 
Bacon.— i.  Th.  'rack  of  a  cart-«hcel. 

RU  TH,  riihtt,  s.  [fioin  vue.]  Mercy;  pity,  tendf  r- 
n>  ss;  sorrow  for  the  misery  of  another.  Fairfax. 
Milton. 

RU'THFUL.  r66//i';ti!.  a.  [ruth  and  full.]  Kueftil; 
woful;  sorrowful.    Carnv. 

RU'THKULLY.  iS6^/i'lul-i,  ad.  [from  ruthful.]— 1. 
Wofuliy;  saillj.  Kiiolles.—2.  Sorrowfully;  mourn- 
fully. Spfuster  —1.  Wofullv.  In  irony.  C/ia/mifiii. 

RUTHLESS,  rSac/i'lls,  a.  [trom  rutli.]  Cruel;  piti- 
less; i(;icoi-i|>Mssiouaii-;  barbaTous.  Sandys. 

RU'lHLEbSNEbS,  iS3?/j'l?snfes,s.  [from  ruthless.] 
Want  of  pitv 

RU'l  HLESSLV,  r&6t/i'\h-\l,  ad.  [from  ruthless.] 
Without  |)il, ;  cruellj;  barliarously. 

RU'TTIEK,  iftt'tire,  s.  [routiere,  ir.]  A  direction 
of  ilie  road,  or  eiiirsc  at  sea. 

RU'TILANF,    rfi.'i-lint,    a.    [rutilans,  Lat.]  Of  a 

bright  red.     Evr/i/u. 
RVT'TISH,     rai'il~h,    a.     [from     rut.]    Wanton; 

liliidinous;  salacious-;  lustful;  lecherous.      S/iaks; 
RY'UER,  ri'dftr.  s.  A  clause  addid  lo  an  act  of  Pai- 

lian.entat  irs  third  reading.  Blurkxtone. 
Rye,  rl,  s.  [pyje,  Sax.]  A  coarse  kind  of  bread  corn. 

Arhnthnot. 
RYE'CiRASS,  vl'grAs,  s.    A  kind  of  strong   grass. 

Mortimer. 
RYE-STRAW,   ri'striw,    a.  Made    of    ryc-siraw. 
Shaks.  Tempest. 
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Sis,  Has,  in  English,  the  same  hissing  sound  M 
a    in  other  languages. 

In  the  beginning  ol  words  it  has  invariably  its 
natm-al  and  geuuine  sound;   in   the  nnddle  it   is 
sometimes  uttered  «i(h  a  stronger  appulseofthe 
tongue  to  the  |)alate,  like  2:  as,  rovf,  roteale,  rosy^_ 
osier,  misel,  resiUait,  busy.,  business. 
In  the  end  of  nionos)llables  it  is  sometimes  ;,  as  in 
f/iis,  and  sometimes  z,  as  in  as,  has;  and  generally 
w  here  es  stands  in  vt  rb<  for  rt/i,  asgivrs. 
SAB  A'OTH,  sil>bi'd'A.  [Heh.]    Armies. 
SA'BHAI'H,  s4l)'bl^/i,  s.    [An  Hebrew   woitl   signi- 
fying rest;  sabhatuni,  La'in.]— I.  A  day  appuinlij(l 
by  God  among  the  Jews,  and  from  them  establisTi- 
ed  among  Christians  for  |T..blick  worship;  the  se- 
venth day,  set  apart  from    wnrks  of  labour   to  lie 
eiiiplojed    in    piety.     Milton.— 2.    liitermissioit    of 
pain   or  sotiow;  time  of   resi.    Daniel.     Dryilen. 
Pope. 
SA'BBATHRREAKER,  s4b'bar/M,ra-kftr,  s.  [sab- 
balh  and  break.]  Violator  of  the  sabbath  by  labour 
or  wickedness.     Bo' on. 
SAB'BATHLKSS,  s4b'bath-lfs,  a.  Without  interval 

of  rest.     Shakspenre. 
SABBA'IICAL,  sAl.-b4i'tJ-k4l,  a.  [sabbalicus,  tat.] 
Resembling  the  sabb;uh;  enjoying  or  bringing  in- 
termission of  labour.  Furdc.i. 
SA'nnA'lTSM.   sab'bi-tizni,    s.     [from     sabbatum, 
Lat.]     Observance  of  the   sabbath    superstitiously 
rigid . 
SA'RINE,  s^b'in,  s.  [sabiue,  Fr.   sabina,  Latin.]  A 

plant      Miii-lit)ier, 
S,\'Iil>'.,  sa'bl,  s.  [7,ibellfl,  Lat.J  Fur.  Knolles. 
SA'lil.E,  si'bl   a.  I  French.]  Black.    Hallrr. 
SA'BLIERE,  sib'lier,   s.  [French.]—].    A  sand  pit. 
Bii;lei/.—2.  [In  ciirpeiitry.]  A    piete  of    timber  as 
lont',  but  not  so  thick  as  a  beam.  Bailey, 
SA'UHK,    5a'l)?r,   s.  [sabre,  French.]     A   cymetar; 
a  short   sword   with   a  convex  edge;  a    faulchion. 
Po/ie. 
SABULO'SITY,  sab-fi-l6s'i-t4,  s.    [from    sabulou.s.] 

Grittiness;  sandimss. 
SA'BULOUS,  s3ii'u-li\s,  a.  [sabulum,   Lat.]  Gritty; 

saiidv. 
5^(rC^'/)£,  sik-kAde',  s.  [Fivncli.]  A  >iolent  check 
the  rider  gives  his  horse,  by  drawing  both  the  reins 
ver\'  suddenly.     Bnilri/. 
SA'CCHARINE,  sJk'ka-rlne,  a.  [saccharum,  Lat.^ 
Having  the  taste  or  any    other  ol   the  chief  quali- 
ties of  sugnr.     Arljiithnot. 
SA'CERDO'I  AL,     s4s-Jr-do'f4l,     a.      [saceitlotalis, 
Latin.]     Priestly;    belonging    to    the    priesthood. 
Atterhiiry. 
SA'CHE1>,  sJtshil,  s.  [sacculus,  Lat.]  A  small  sack 

or  bag 
SACK,    sSk,  s.  [piy,  Hebrew;    o-xic>:©.;   saccus,  Lat. 
fa-c,  Saxon.]— 1.    A   bag;   a    pouch;  commonly  a 
large    bag.     Knolles.—2.    The    measure   of    tliree 
bushels. — 3.  A  woman's  loose  robe. 
To  SACK,  sAk,  v.   a.  [from  the  noun  ]— 1.  To  put 
in  bags.     Bettrrl(,n.—2.  To  take  by  storm;  to   i>il- 
luge;  to  plunder.  rairfa\.   Deuhnm.  .South. 
SACK.siu,  s.  [from  the  verb  ]—l.  Storm  of  a  town; 
pillage;  pliiuiler.     Dryilen.— 2.    A    kind   of   sweet 
wine,   now  brought  chieHy    from  the    Canaries. 
^wift. 
SA'CKBUr,  sjk'bftt.s.  [sacabuche,  Span.]  A  kind 

of  pipe.     Shnkspearr. 
SA'CKCLOTH,  sik'kl6^/(,s.  [sack  and  doth.]   Cloth 
of  which  sacks   are  made;  coarse  cloth  sometimes 
worn  in  mortification.     SnntlifS. 
SA'CKER,  s4k'kAr,  s.  [from  sack.]  One  that  takes 

a  town. 
SA'CKFUL,    sik'fdl,  s.  [sack  and  full.]  Top  full. 
Sxvijl. 
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RA'CKPOSSET,  silk-po>'sit,  s.  [sack  aiiJ  [losstt.] 
A  posset  mail'  of  iiiilk,  sack,  and  sonic  ollic-i-  iii- 
eiviliiiiis.    Siuijh 

SA'CKAMKN  T,  sik'krA-iiiJut,  s.  [sacr.iinriitiiiii, 
Ldt.]— !•  All  oath;  any  ct.'i'emoiiy  )>i'oiliiciii^  an 
<ibli);'atioii' — V..  An  iiiiiwnid  anil  visilil.- siK"  "f  an 
inwaid  and  S(>iriiual  grace.  Houkin: — J.  'I'lie  eii- 
chan>t;  tlu- holy  comiminion.  dililisun. 

SACilAMIi'N  I'AL,  silk-ki-4-in5iu'ii,  a.  [sacramen- 
tal, Kri'in.'!!;  tVoMi  sacruineut.]  Constiluiin);  a  sa- 
ura>i>e:ii;  |iei'iaii>iii    to  a  suciuiiient.  'iaijluy, 

.SACRAMK'N  1  ALLY,  sak-ki-a-ii.Jiil'Al-i,  ad.  [fi-om 
saci'ument.'il.]  Alter  the  ntannei'  of  a  sacrament. 
Hiiniinmiit. 

SA'CllKD,  sa'kiJd,  a.  [sacr6,  Fi.  sacer,  Latin.]— 1. 
Uivoled  to  religioiU  uses;  holy.  Milton.— 2.  Dedi- 
cated; conseciatc;  consecrattd.  Millun.—S.  Invio- 
lahle.  Diydai- 

SA'CHliDLY,  sA'ki-Jd  |4,  ad.  [from  sacred.]  Inviola- 
bl);  r  licrioiisly.     Siniih. 

SA'CRKDNEb.S,  sA'krfed-nSs,  s.  [from  sacred.] 
The  state  o(  heinu'  saeivd;  state  of  Ijring  conse- 
crated to  religious  uses;  lioliness;  sanctity.  VEs- 
L)ani:e. 

SACRl'FICK,  sl-krl'fik,  a.  [saciificus,  Latin.]  Em- 
_     ployt  d  ill  sacrifice. 

SACKI'FICAULK,  sj-kvl/i-ki-hl,  a.  [from  sacrifi- 
cor,  Liitin.]  Cuimble  of  being  oHiM-ed  m  sacrilice. 
Brinvii . 

SACKlUCA'rOK,  sJk-kii-li-kJi'iar,  s.  [sacrifica- 
ti-ur.  Kr.  friiiii  sacrilicur,  Lat.]  SacriRcer;  offerer 
ofsaeritice.     bro-.fU. 

SACKi'KICAroUY.  sik-krlrfi-ka-tar-i,  a.  [fi-om 
saontii'or,  Lat.]  O.l'ering  sacrilice. 

Tu  SA'fUIFICK.,  sik'kri-flze,  V,  a.  [sacifier,  Fr. 
sncrilicu,  Lat.]— t.  To  otter  to  liea*'en;  tii  immolate. 
Milfoil.— 2.  To  di-siroy  or  give  up  for  the  sake  of 
soiiiethiug  else.  Bruonie. — 3.  To  destroy;  to  kill.— 
4.  To  d  vote  with  loss.  Piivi: 

YoSA'CRlKICE,  s4k'kri-fi/,e,  v.  n.  To  make  ofTer- 
iiigs;  to  offer  sacrifice.     MillQii. 

SA'CRIFICE.  s4k'ki4-tize,  s.  [sacrifice,  French; 
sacritic'iim,  Latin.] — 1.  I'heact  of  oft'ering  to  hea- 
ven. Miliuii.—2.  The  thing  oUtrid  to  heaven; 
or  iuimolat  il.  Milton.— Z,  Any  thing  destroyed, 
or  quitted  fur  the  sake  of  something  else.— 4.  Any 
thing  destioyed. 

SA'CRIKICI'^H.  sSk'krJ-fl-zar,  s.  [from  sacrifice.] 
One  hIui  oIP  is  sacrifice;  one  tlial  immolates. 
Adiliion. 

SA'CKII'ICIAI-,  s4k-kri-f1sh'il,  a.  [from  sacrifice.] 
P>  rfonuing  sacrifice;  i-'cludeil  in  sacrifice.  'I'liyloi: 

SA'CRILKGK.  sa..'kii-iW.je  s.  [sacrilige.  French; 
sacrili  giuiii,  Lat.]  I'he  crime  ot  appropi'ialing  to 
hiiMself  what  is  devot  d  to  religion;  the  crime  of 
roliliiiigheiU    Ti.     Siiiurij.  Suitlli 

SACRlLK'dlOUS.  sAu-Uri  li'Jfts,  a.  [sacrdegiis, 
Lii.]  Viol.uliig  thint^s  sacr. d;  polluted  with  the 
eri  ■  I-  (if  sacrilege.     Pojif. 

SACHILi/filOUSLY,  sSk-kii-ie'jfts-li,  ad.  [from 
sacril'  nioiis  ]  Willi  sacrilege,  fiinith 

SA't:RIN(;.  .i'kilng,  part.  Consecrating.  SUaks. 

SVCUISl, -i'krisi.  ) 

SA'CRIS  l\N.  s4k'r^  iJu,  5  ^" 

[siacrisiaiii,  Kr.l  Ht-  that  has  ihe  care  of  the  uten- 
si's  1)1   uiuveahl's  of  til.'  cliurcli     Aiiiifi'i: 

SA'CHISTY.  sik'krls-ti,  s.  [sacristie,  French.]  An 
aparimeni  where  the  cousecr.iieil  vessels  or  move- 
ables of  a  church  are  di  posited.  AiUinuu. 
SAD,  s4d.  a.— 1.  Sorrowful-  full  of  grii  I.  Pal>f.—2- 
Hahidially  mclaiichory;  heavy;  gloomy;  not  gay 
Bnlcigh.  I'ojie. — 3.  Serious;  not  licht;  not  udatile> 
prave.  SjntiMi:  Htrhert—*.  Afflict;'. e;  ralam- 
toiLs.— S.  Bad;  i'lconvenient;  vfxatinus.  Adilisi'ii. 
—6.  Dark  Coloured.  H'niiuii.—l.  Hiavy;  «iighl>; 
ponderous.— 8.  Cohesive;  not  light;  firm;  close. 
Mortimer. 
To  SA'DOEN,  sAdMn.  v.  n.  [from  sad.]— 1,  To  make 
sad.— 2.  To  make  melancholy;  to  make  gluoiuy. 
Pofte.-^.  To  make  dark  coloiireil.— 4.  To  make 
heavy;  to  niak.-  cohesive.  Mortimer. 
S.VDDLE,  sild'ai,  s.  FriWl.  Saxon;  sadel.  Dutch.] 
The  seat  wUich  is  pur  upon  the  horse  fur  the  ac- 
coiuiuodatiuuuf  tiie  rider.    Dnjdcn. 
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7'oSA'OnLE,  siddl.  V.  a.  [dom  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
cover  with  a  saddle.  Cleitvflaud.  trior.— 2.  To 
loail;  to  biirilu'ii.   Driiilrn. 

SA'UDLEBACKKl).  "sid'ill-hakt,  a.  [saddle  and 
buck.]  Horses  nmhlkhiickcit  have  their  backs  low, 
and  II  raiseil  head  and  neck.  h''trrirr''s  Diet. 

SA'UDLEMAKER.  sid'dl-m4-kiir,  > 

SA'DULKR,  siu'lfir,  3 

[Irom  saildle.]  One  whose  trade  is  lo  make  saddles. 
Dil'by. 

SA'DLY,  slil'lJ,  ad.  [from  sad.]— 1.  Sorrowfullj; 
mourntullw  Uryden.—2.  Calamitous!);  miserably. 
South.— 3.  Ill  earnest;  truly.    .S/iiiks/jrtirt. 

SA'DNKSS,  sid'nls,  s.  [from  sad.]— L  Sorrowful- 
ness; mouriifiiliiess;  dejection  of  mind.  Dryden.— 
2.  .Melancholy  look.  Milton.— i.  Seriousness;  se- 
date  gravit). 

SAKE,  sife,  a.  [sauf,  French;  salvus,  Latin.]— 1. 
Fp  e  from  danger.  Dryden.— 2.  Free  from  hurt. 
VE\traiigr.—:i.  Conleiriig  security.  Milion.—4. 
No  longer  dangerou.s;  reposited  out  of  the  power 
of  doing  harm.    Slinkspiwe. 

SAFE,  sife,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  butter):  a 
pantrv.     Ani-iworth. 

SAFECb'NOUCT,  .s4fe-k4n'd6kt,  s.  [sauf  conduit, 
French.]— 1.  Convoy;  guard  through  an  ene- 
my's country.  Clarendon  —2.  I'ass;  warrant  to 
pass. 

To  SAFECO'.VDUCT,  s'ife-k3i.'dakt,  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  conduct  sately.  S!mkspenre. 

SA'FEGUAUD,  sif 'gird,  s.  [safe  and  guard.]—!. 
Defence;  pi-otectioii;  s.  curily.  .Slinks.  Attalittry.— 
2.  Convoy;  guard  through  any  itiierdicted  road, 
granted  by  the  jiossessor. — 3.  Pass;  warranted  to 
pass.     Cliircndon. 

To  S.A'FKGUAHD,  sifeV,ard,v.  a.  [fronithe  noun.] 
Tognarilrto  protect.     S/iiikspe'irr. 

SA'FELY,  sife'le,  ad.  [from  safe.]— 1.  In  a  safe 
maniur;  without  danger.  Locke.  Dryden.— 2. 
Wiihoui  hurt.    Shak.ipenre. 

SA'FENESS,  sife'nJs,  s.  [from  sife.]  E.vemption 
from  danger.     South. 

SA'FE'l'Y,  sife'ti,  s.  [from  safe.]— 1.  Freedom  from 
danger.  trior.— 2.  Exemiition  from  hurt. — 3. 
Preservation  from  hurt.  S/aikit, — 4.  Custody;  secu- 
rity from  escape.     Slmk.^penre. 

SA'FFLOW,s4f'do,  s.  A  plant.     Mortimer. 

SVFFRON,  sai'fiirn,  s.  [sadan,  French.]  A  plant. 
Miller. 

SA'FFRON  Biitrird,  sJf'fiVn,  s.  [carthamus,  Lat.] 
A  plant.     Mtllr. 

SA'KFIION,  saf'lfirn,a.  Yellow;  iiavingthe  colour  of 
sa'fron.     C/ir./)nirtn. 

To  .SAG,  sj)',  \.  n.    To  Iiang  heavy.  Shnk.tfienre. 

To  SAG,  sag,  V.  a.  [-^ ■''■.]   ro  hiad;  to  burthen. 

SAGA'CIOUS,  sii-gi'shfts,  a.  [»;.irax,  Ijttin.]— 1. 
(^iiick  of  scent.  Dryden  —2  Onick  of  thought; 
acute  in  making  discoverii  s.  Lerke. 

SAGA'CIOL'SLY,  sJ-gi'shas-li,  ad.  [from  sagaci- 
ous, i—l.  With  quick  scent. — 2.  With  acuieness  of 
peiietri  tion. 

SAGA'CIOL'SNE.SS,  si-gi'shfis-nSs,  8.  [from  sagtiei. 
oils]    Ihe  qui.  lily  uf  being  sagacious. 

SAGA'CIIY,  s3-i;as'i-t*,  s.  [sagaciias,  Ijitin.]— 1. 
Quickness  of  sceiit.— 2.  Acuteness  of  discovery. 
Soittli.  Locke. 

SAtiE,  s\dn ,  s.  [sauge.  French;  salvia,  Latin.]  A 
I>lant.     Miller. 

SAGE,  sidfi',  a.  [sige,  French;  sagijio,  Italian.] 
Wist-;  grave;  prudent.     Waller. 

SAGE,  siiije.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  philo- 
sopher; a  man  ofgi-avity  and  wisdom.  Sandys. 
Pope. 

SA'GKLY,  sidji-'li,  ad.  [from  sage.]  Wisely;  pru- 
dently. 

SA'GENESS,  sidje'nSs,  s.  [fiwm  sage.]  Gravity 
pru'lence.     Ai'ittroit/i. 

SA'GIl  TAL,  s:1.|'i^-iai,  a.  [from  sagiita,  Latin,  an 
arrow  ]— 1.  FJeJo-'ging  to  an  arrow.— 2.  [In  anato- 
my.] A  sutmi-,socalKHl  from  iis  resemblance  to  an 
arrow.     Il^i.trnxiri. 

SAGITTA'RILS,  sldje-h-ti'i-i  fls,  s.  [Lat.  for.one 
carrying  bow  and  quiver.]  The  ninth  sign  ol'  the 
Zotliack.    Attains. 
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55AGI'TTAKY,  sid'j4-tl-r4,  s.  [sa^'iltal•ius,  Lat.]  A 
ceinaur;  an  animal  halt'  man  lialT  lioia',  arnu-il 
witli  a  !)ow  anil  qiiivei-.  S/uikspeare. 

SA'CiO  si'RO,  s.  A  kinil  ol 'iitabk-  grain.  Bailt'il. 

SA'ICK,  bA'ik,  s  [saicrt.  Ital.]  A  tuikish  vessel  pio- 
per  loi- ihe  cairiage  of  mcrcliaiidise. 

SAID.bJd,  pieli  rile  and  pari.  pass,  of  say.— 1.  Afon- 
saiii.  tilde-— 'i.  Declared;  shewed. 

SAIL,  sil  ,  s.  Lrix'.  Saxon;  scj  lu-l,  seyl,  Dutch.]-!. 
The  ixpaiided  sheet  wiiich  catches  ihe  wind,  and 
c:!rries  on  iht  vessel  on  th.'  water.  Drijtltn.—2. 
■Winiis  in  pottiy.  Spenser— 3.  A  sliip;  a  vessel. 
Addison.— i.  Sail  is  a  colltcli^e  wowl.  noting  the 
iiuiuhei'  of  ships;  as  tiventy  sail;  a  Heel  ul  twenty 
ships.  Raleigli.-S-  Tu  strike  SAll,.  To  lower  the 
sail.  Acts  \\\ii.—6.  A  ])i-(>verbial  phrase  for  abating 
of  pomp,  or  confessing  niferiority.  Sfinkspeare. 

To  SAIL.  sAle,  V.  n.  [fruin  the  noun.]— 1.  To  be  mov- 
ed by  the  wind  with  sails.  Moitimei:—2.  To  pass 
by  sea.  Act.i.—3.  To  swim.  DnjUcn.—i.  To  pass 
smoothl\  along.  Shakspeare. 

To  SAIL,'sAl.-,  V.  a.— I.  Uo  pass  by  means  ol  sails. 
Dnjdeiu— 2. 'letily  through,  fujie. 

SAI'LKR,  ?    1,,, 

[from  sail.]  A  seaman;  one  who   practises  or  un- 
derstands navigation.  Arlint/mot.  I'opi: 

SAl'LYAHD,  sil  'y4rd,  s.  [sail  and  yard.]  The  pole 
on  which  the  suit  is  e.Mended.  DryiieiL. 

SAIM,  sam-,  s.  [saime.  Italian  ]  L.jrd. 

SAl'NFOIN  s4n'r&iii,  s.  [sainfoin,  French.]  A  kind 
of  h- rb. 

SAINT,  sint,  s.  [saint,  French.]  A  person  eminent 
for  piety  and  i  iriue.  Sluikspeare. 

To  SAIN  1 ,  sAnt,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  number 
among  saints;  to  reckon  among  saints  by  a  publick 
drcree;to  c:inoni/e.  AMixun.     Pope 

To  SAINT,  sAnt,  v.  n.  To  act  with  a  shew  of  piety. 
Pope. 

SAI'NTED,  sint'id,  a.  [from  saint.]—!.  Holy;  pi- 
ous; vii  (uou'<.  Shakspeare.— 2.  Holy;  sacred;  canon- 
ized. SUnk.ipeare. 

SAINT  John's  IVort,  sint-jdnz-wftrt,  s.  A  plant. 
MiUe'. 

SAl'NTLIKE,  slnt'like,  a.  [saint  and  like.]—!. 
Suiting  a  saint;  becoming  a  saiut.  Dryrfe/i.— 2.  Ke- 
semblinf;  a  saint      Baeon. 

SAI'N'i'LY,  sini'J^,  ad.  [from  saint.]  Like  a  saint; 
becomniK  a  sai.it.     Millon.  , 

SAINT-PKOIECl'RICK,  sAnt-prO-tSU'trlse,    s. 
[from  siiint  aiid  protect.]  A  feniaie  tutelary  saint. 
Slmftesbitrtj. 

SA'INTSB;DUCING,  sint-s^di'slng,  a.  Able  to  se- 
duce a  saint.     Slinks.  Hoineo. 

SAI'iWSHIP,  sint'ship,  s.  [from  saint.]  The  cha- 
racter or  qualities  of  a  saint.     South.  Pope. 

SAKE,  sike,  s.  f]-ae,  Saxon;  saecke,  Dutch.]—!.  Fi- 
nal cause;  end;  purpose.  Tilhlwn.—2.  Account ; 
regard  to  ar;y  person  or  thinp.  Shnkspeare. 

SA'KER,  sii'kfir,  s.  [Saker  origi.iall)  signifies  an 
hawk.]     Cannon. 

SA'KERET,  sSlk'^r-ft,  s.  [from  saker.]  The  male 
of  a  saker-hawk      Briiley. 

SAL,  sil,  s.  [Latin.]  Salt;  a  word  often  used  in  phar- 
macy,    t'loyer. 

SALACIOUS.  sH-li'shfis,  8.  [salacis,  Latin;  salace, 
Fr]  Lustful,  lecherous      Dryden.   Arbuthjwt. 

SAL.i'CUUSLY.  sa-li'shAs-l4,ad.  [from  salacious.] 
Lecheroiisly;  iusll'ull). 

SALA'CIIY,  s4l4s'si-i4,  8.  [salacitas,  Lat.]  Lust; 
Utiiery.     Broun-    player. 

SA'LAD.  <i\'\%A,  s.  [salade,  Fr.  salaet,  German.] 
Food  Ol  raw  herbs.  .Slinkspenrc.  BenJonson.  Watts. 

SA'LAMANl)EK,5il'i-min.dftr,  s.  [salamandre,  Fr. 
salai.iaudra.  L;il.]  An  animal  supposed  to  live  in 
the  fire,  and  iina»,'ined  to  be  very  poisonous.  Aiii- 
brote  Parey  h:is  a  piclun-  of  the  salamander,  with  a 
K  eeipt  for  her  bite;  but  there  is  no  such  creature, 
the  name  being  now  given  to  a  poor  harmless  in- 
ject.    Bacon     liroivn 

SA'LAMANDKit's    Hair.,  sJl'jHninKlftrz-hire,? 

SA'L.VMANDfc-R's  /Foi//,  sil'l-.L^n^lfirz-wil,  5  " 
A  kind  of  asbestos      Baton. 

SA'LAMANDRINE,  sArii-man-ilrln,  a.  [from  sala- 
niaoder.]  Kesembliug  a  salamander.    Spectator. 
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S\'LARY,  s4rii-ri,  ».  [salaiiv,  French;  lalAriiim, 
L.it]  Stated  hire;  annual  or  periodical  payment. 
S..,Ji. 

SALE,  sile,  s.  [saal.  Dutch.]—!.  Tht  act  of  s.lling.— 
2.  Vent;  power  of  selling;  market.  Spenser.— 3.  A 
publick  and  proclaimed  exposifiMi  of  goods  to  the 
inarkei sanction.  Tanple. — 4.  Siati  o!'  beintt  venal; 
price.  Addison.— S.  It  seeni's  in  Stientrr  to  signify  a 
wickir  basket;  pt  rhaps  from  .;n//<>u',  in  which  fish 
ail   caught-     Spenser. 

SA'LEAHLE,  sS'14-bl,  a.  [from  sah  .]  Vendible;  fit 
fin-  sal.  ;  maiKetable-     CareiiK   Locke. 

SA'LEABLENKSS,  si'lS  bl-nis,  s.  [from  saleable.] 
The  state  of  being  saleable. 

SA'LEABLY,  si'ia-bli,  ad.  [from  saleable.]  In  a 
saleable  innnuer. 

SA'LEBROUS.  sil'^brfis,  a.  [salebrosus,  Lat.] 
Rough;  uiiuveii;  rugged. 

SA'LKSMAN,  sAlz'iiiin,  s.  [sale  and  man.]  One 
vliw  sells  clothes  re.idy  made.     Swift. 

SA'LEW0RK,s4l('wfirk,  s.  [sile  nnd  work.]  AVork 
ftn-  sale;  work  carelessly  done.     Shnkspeare. 

SA'LIENT,  si'lJJnt,  a.[saliens,  Lat.]— 1.  Leaping^ 
bounding;  moving  by  leaps.  Brown.— 2.  Beating; 
panting.  B!ackmore.—3.  S]iriiiging  or  shooting 
with  a  quick  motion.     Pope. 

SA'LIGOT,  sir4-g6t,s.     A  kind  of  thistle.     Ains. 

SALI'NE,  sl-line'.  orsi'llne,  7 

SALl'NOUS,  sH-ll'iifts,  5** 

[saliniis.  Latin,]   Consisting   of  salt;  constituting 
sail.     Hai-vey      Netrtvn, 

SALI'V^A,  s4-U'vi,  s.  [Latin.]  Every  tiling  that  is 
spit  up,  but  it  more  strictly  signifies  tliat  juicR 
which  is  separated  by  the  glatids  called  sali\'aU 
H'iseman. 

SALI'V  AL.  s4l'4-vil,  or  s4-ll'val,  \ 

SA'LIVARY,  s4l'4-vi-r4,  J'"' 

[from  saliva,    Latin.]    Relating  to    spittle.    Grevi. 
Arbiithnot. 

To  SA'LIVATE,  sin^vite,  V.  a.  [from  saliva,  Lat.] 
To  purge  by  the  salival  glands.  (Viseinan. 

SALIVA' ITON,  sil-li-vi'shfln,  s.  [from  salivate.]  A 
method  of  cure  much  practised  in  veut  real  cases. 
Grew. 

SALI'VOUS,  s4-li'vfis,  or  siri-vfi-.,  a.  [from  saliva, 
Lat.]  Consisting  of  spittle;  having  the  nature  of 
spittle,  ll'isemnn. 

SA'LLET,  saiTit,  ■) 

SA'LLETING,  sil'Ht-lng,  5  *' 
Corrupted  from  sallad. 

SA'LLIANCE,  sll'li-inse,  s.  [from  sally.]  The  act 
of  issuing  forth;  sally.  .Spenser. 

SA'LLOW,s4l'l6,  s.  [salix,  Lat.]  A  tree  of  the  genus 
of  willow.     Druden. 

SA'LLOVV,  sirio,  a.  [salo,  German,  black,  foul.] 
Sickly;  yellow.    Howe. 

SA'Ll.OWNESS,  sai'l6-n?s,  s.  [from  sallow.]  Yel- 
lowness;  sickly  paleness.     Addison. 

SA'LLY,  s.^l'l^,  s.  [sailie.  Fr.]— 1.  Eruption;  issue 
from  a  place  besieged;  quick  ep'ess.  Bnron.—2. 
Range;  excursion.  LocAr —.^.  Flight;  vol:  tile  or 
sprightly  exertion.  Stillini;Jlect.—4.  Escape;  levity; 
extravagant ftighi;  frolick.  IVotton.  Suift. 

To  SA'LLY,  sJrii,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make 
an  eruption;  to  issue  nut.  Trfe. 

SA'LLYPORl .  sUl'li  p6it,  s.  [sally  and  port.]  Gate 
at  which  sallies  are  made.  Denham. 

SA'LMAGUNDI,sai-ma-gan'd^,  s.  [selon  mongout, 
or  sale  ^  mon  gout.]  A  mixture  of  chopped  meat 
and  pickled  herrings,  with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper  and 
oniniis. 

SA'LMON,  sSm'miln,  >.  [salmo,  Lat.]  The  salmon  is 
accountMt  the  king  of  fresh  water  fish,  and  is  bred 
in  riveis  relating  to  the  sea,  yet  so  far  from  it  as 
admits  no  tincture  of  brackishness.  He  is  said  to 
breed  or  cast  his  spawn  in  most  ri\ers  in  the  month 
of  August.  They  in  a  safe  place  in  the  gravel 
place  their  eggs  or  spawn,  and  then  leave  it  to 
their  Creator's  protection.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  ob- 
serves the  age  of  a  salmon  excetds  not  tin  yeai-s  : 
his  growth  is  very  sudden,  so  that  alter  he  is  got 
into  the  sea  he  becomes  from  a  samlet,  not  so  hie 
as  a  gudgeon,  to  be  a  salmon,  in  as  short  a  time 
as  a  gosling  becomes  a  goose.  IValton, 
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SA'LMOVTROUT,   sam-maii-trit'il',    s.     A    trout 
that  lias  some  res." mblaiice  to  a  »alnioii;  a  saniUt. 
IVfilton. 
SALOtyN,  sJ-l3in',  s.  [French.]  A  spacious  parlour. 

Chnmberii, 
SAIJ'l'CON,  sil-p4'k6n,  s.  A  kiml  of  tarce  or  stuf- 
fing'.    Bailfi/' 
SALSAMKNiA'KIOU.S.  s!ll-sa-m|n-til'r4-as,  a.  [sal- 

saini-Mtariiis,  Lai.]   U,  Idiijrinii;  to  >alt  tiling^. 
SA'I.SIKY,  sil'si-ll,   s.    [Latin.]     A    plant.    Goats- 
beard. 
SAL.SO\'CII).   s4l.so-isMd,  a.  [saNus   and   aeidus. 
L»iin.]    Havinf?  a   taste   compounded  of  saltness 
anil  sourness,     t'luinr. 
SALSU'GINOUS,  sal-sii'ji-nAs,   a.    [sakugo,    Lat.] 

Saltl'.h;  soniewliat  salt.  Boyle. 
SALT,  silt,  s.  [9;ilt.  Go(hicl<;  roalt,  Saxon.]— 1.  Salt 
is  a  body  whose  two  essential  properties  seem  lobe 
dissolubility  in  water,  and  a  pungent  sapor;  it  is  an 
active  incombustible  substance.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  salts,  fixe<l,  volalile,  and  essential:  fixed 
salt  is  <lrawn  by  caKining;  the  matti  r,  th^n  boiling 
the  ashes  in  a  (food  deal  of  water.  Volatile  salt  is 
that  drawn  chiefly  from  the  parts  of  animals,  and 
some  putrefied  parts  of  veefetaTiles.  Kssential  salt 
is  drawn  from  the  jificc  of  plants  by  crystalli/.ation. 
U'lrrh.—fl.  Taste;  sinack.  Shakespeare— 3.  'Wit; 
merrini.  nt. 
SALT,  silt,  a.— t.  Having  t!ie  taste  of  salt:  as, 
salt  fiih.  Baron.— 2,  Impix'^nated  with  salt.  Adili- 
son.—^.  .Abounding  with  salt.  Mcrtinier.—A.  [Sa- 
lax,  Lat]  Lecherous;  salacious.  S/inkspearc. 
To  SALT,  sJit,   V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  se.ison 

with  salt.   B;vi£'«. 
SA'LT-t'AN,  silt'pan,7 
SALT-PIT,  sAli'pit,      y' 

[salt  and  pan.  or  pit.]  Pit  where  salt  is  jjot.  Bar. 
SA'LTANT,  s^l'tSnt,  a.    [saltans,   Lat.]  Jumping; 

d:incing. 
SALT  A'  1  ION,  sSI-ti'shfln,  s.  [salealio,  Lat.]— I.  The 
act  of  dancing  or  .jumping.  Broivn.—2.  Beat;  palpi- 
tation,    fl'i    man. 
SA'LTCAT,  sil^'kat,  s.  A  lump  of  salt.  Moitimer. 
SALTCE'LLAR,    silt'sgl-lflr,  s.    [salt    and  cellar.] 

Vtssel  of  salt  set  on  the  table.  Sjr'Jt. 
SA'LTKR,  silt'flr,  s.  [from  salt.)— 1.  One  who  salts. 

—2.  One  who  sells  salt.    Cmnclen. 
SA'LI'EKM,  sili'Jrn,  s.   A  salt  work.  Morthnei: 
SALTINBA'NCO,   sJlt-in-b^ng'ko,  s.    A  quack  or 

Hioiinti'ltank.     Rr(nrti. 
SA'Ll'IKK,  sAl'riir,  s.  A  SBltier\s  made  in  the  form 

of  a  .St.  Andrew's  cross.     Pcarhain, 
SA'L TISH,  salr'ish,  a.  [from  salt.]  Somewhat   salt. 

Mnrlhiier. 
SA'LTLF.SS,   sAlt'lJs,  a.    [from  salt.]  Insipid  ;  not 

tasting  of  sail. 
SA'LTLY,  sAlt'lJ,  ad.  [from  salt.]  With  taste  of  salt; 

in  a  salt  inanmr. 
SA'LTNESS,  sili'nis,  8.  [from  salt.]  Taste  of  salt. 

Rnron. 
SA'LIPETRK,  silt-uii'tflr,  s.  [sal  petrw,  Lat.  sal- 

petn-,  Kr.]  Nitre.  Lorke. 
SALVABl'LITY,  sai-vlbll'^-ti,   s.  [from   salvable.] 
Possibility   o(   l>eing  received  to   everlasting    lile. 
Derail  «/  Pie/y. 
SA'LVAliLE,sai'v4.bI,a.  [from  salvo,  Lat.]  Possible 

to  be  saveil.     JJeniy  of  Pkly. 
SA'LVAGR,  sjl'vlilji',  a.   [saulvage,   Fr.  selvaggio, 

Ital.]  Wild;  rude; cruel.  Il'uller. 
SA'LV.XGR,  sil-vldjc',s.  [from  salvus,  Lat.]  Reconi- 

pence  fors.iving  goodi  fr(un  a  wreck.  Blnrkalone. 
SALVA'TION,    sAl-vi'shin,  s.    [froui   salvo,  Lat.] 
Preservation  from  eternal  death;  reception  to  the 
hap|>iness  of  Heaven.  Hooker,  Milton, 
SA'LVATOHY,  sAl'vl-lfti'-i,  s.  [salvaioire,  Fr.]     A 

place  where  any  thing  is  prestrved.  llaU: 
SALU'BKIOUS,    sA-lfi'liri-fts,   a.     [salnbris,    Lat.] 
Wholesome;  healthfid;  pronmling  health.   Plulips. 
SALU'BKIIY,    sa-hVbi'-ii,   s.  [Irom    salubrious.] 

Whol,  snnii-ness;  h>  althfulness. 
SALVK,  silv,  $.  [paly.   Sax.  from  salvus,  Lai.]— 1. 
A  ghiiiiious  iiiatlt'ra)>pliHl  to  wounds  and  hurts; 
an  emphister.  I)onnr.—2.  Help;  i-emedy.  Haitt. 
To  SALVE,  sllv,  v.  a.  [salvo,  Lat.]— J.  To  cuir  with 
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medicaments  appAed.  Spenser,—^,  To  helj);  (o   re. 
nudj.  Siiluiy,  S/icnter.—3.    I'o  helji  or  save  by  a 
in'fi/,  an  i  xcuse,  or  reservation.    Hooker. — 4.    To 
salute.     .S/t'i v  r. 
SA  '.VKU.  sai'\  ftr,  s.  A  plate  on  which  any  thing  i's 


present.d.  Pope. 
SALyO.tiiWo,  s.  [frr 


[from  salvo  .jui-e,  La(.]  An  ex<re|)- 
I      tion;  a  rest  rvaiion;  anexciist.  Addison. 

SA'LUl'AKl NESS,  sai'lu-t4-ri-nSs,s.  [from   saluta- 
[      ry.]  Wluilt-som,>n<ss;  quality    of  contributing   to 
liealili  or  saf.  tv. 
SA'LL'TAKY.  sJl'li-ta-r^.a.  [salutaris,  I.ai.]  WhoJc- 
soii;e;   hialthfiil;  salt;  iidvaniagious;    contributing 
to  health  or  safitv.  Beri'ln/- 
SALUTA' TION.  sil-li-ta's:  fi.i,    s.    [salntatio,  Lat.] 
'I'lie  act  or  style    of  saluiing;   greeting.    Milton, 
'I'ai/lor. 
To  SALU'TE.  si-lAte',  V.  a.  [saluto,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
greet;  to  hail.    S/iak.s'peare.—2.  To  please;  to  grati- 
fy. S/iakipeare.—3.   To  kiss. 
SALU'TE,  sS-lite'  s.   [trom    (he  verb.]— 1.  Saluta- 
tion;   greeting.     Brown,   Smilh.—2.    A   kiss.    Soa- 
cnmmon. 
SAi^U'lER,   s4-li'tfir,   s.   [from  salute.]     He   who 

salutes. 
SALUTI'KEROUS,   saili"i.il('f?r-as,    a.    [salutifer, 

Lat.]  Healthy;  bringing  health.  Dennii: 

SAME,  sinie.  a.  [samo,  Gothic;  samnio,  Swedish.]— 

1.  Not  ditt;  rent;  not  another;  identical;  being  of  the 

like    kind,  sort,   or  degree.   Ar/iiil/inot.—i.    That 

which  Was  mentioned  before.  Daniel. 

SA'MENESS,   s4me'n§s,  s.  [from  same.]   Identity; 

Ihf  sfatv  of  being  not  another;  not  ditferiut.  Swift. 

S,\'MLE  r,  sdni'ill,  s.   [salmonet,  or  salmonlet.]  A 

little  salmon,  ll-nltvn. 
SA'MPHIHE,  4in'fir,  s.  [saint  Pierre,  French.]     A 

plant  preserved  in  |>ickle   Shakspeare. 
SA'.MPLE,  sim'id.s.  [from  example.]  A  specimen;  a 
part  shown,    that  judgmenl  may  be  made  of  the 
whole.  .Idtlison,   Prior. 
To  SA'AIPLE,  s^m'pl,  v.  a.  To  show  something  simi- 
lar. Aim-worth. 
SA'MPLER,  s4m'pl-flr,  s.   [exemplar,   Lat.]  A  pat- 
tern of  work;  a  piece   worked  by  young  girls  tor 
improvement.  Shakspeare. 
SA'NABLE,  san'i.a-l)!,  a.  [sanabilis,  Lat.]   CurabJe; 

susceptive  of  remedy;  remediable. 
SANA'I'ION,  sa-iii'shftn,  s.  [sanatio,  Lat.]  The  act 

of  curing.  IViseman. 
SA'NATIVE,  sin'na-tiv,  a.  [from  sano,  Lat.]    Pow- 
erful to  cure   healing.     Bacon. 
SA^NATIVENESS.  sai/na-liv-nls,   s.  [from   sana- 
tive.] Powr-r  to  cure. 
SANCl  IFICA'  I  ION.  sangk-t4-f4-ki'shftn,  s.  [sanc- 
tification,  Fr.]— 1.  The  state  of  being  freed,  or  act 
of  giving  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  sin  for  the 
time  to  come.  Hooker.— 2.   I'he  act  of  making  ho- 
ly, consi  cration.     SlilUng  fleet. 
SA'NCTIFIEH.  sangk't^fl-Qr,  s.[from  sanctify.]  He 

that  sanctities  or  makes  holy.  Denham. 
ro  SA'NCTIKY.sangk'itfi.V   a.  [sanctifier,  Fr.]— 
1.  'I'o  free  from    the  |wwer  of  sin   for  tli«  time  to 
come.    Hebrews.— 2.    To   make    holy;  to  make   a 
means  of  holiness.  Huoker.-  -3.  'J'o  make  free  from. 
Dryden.—4.  To  secure  from  violation.   Pope. 
SANC  I'lMO'NlOU.S.   sangk-ii-niA'n^fts.  a.    [H-on« 
sanctimunia.  Lat.]  Saintly;  having  the  appearance 
of  .sanctity.  L^F.s'ra>if;e. 
SANC  (IMO'NIOUSLY,    singk-ti-mi'nids-li,   ad. 

With  sanciiniony. 
SA'NCIIMONY,    sangk'ti-nii-n^,  s,    [sanctimonia, 
L:it.]  Holiness;  scrupulous  austerity;  appearance  of 
holiness.  RaleiKh. 
SA'NCTION,    singk'shan,    s.    [sanction,     Fr«ioh; 
sanctio,  Latin.]— I.  The  act  of  contirmatiun  which 
gives   to  any  thing   its  obligatory  power;  ratilica- 
tion    /}.  Jonson.  Drydat.  South.  Halts.  Baker.— 2. 
A  law;  adecive  ratifiul.  Denham. 
To  SA'N'J'IION,  sJngk'shfln, V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I'o  give  a  sanction  to.  Barkers  Appeal 
SA'NCTI'IUDE,  sangk'ii-iiVle,   s.    [from    sanctut, 

Latin.]  Holiness;  goodness;  saintliness.  Milton. 
SA'NCriTY,  siiigk't4-t4,   8.   [sanciitas,  Latin.]- J. 
Holiness;  the  state  of  being  holy.  Milton.— i.  Good- 


SAN 


SAR 


FAte,  fir,  fill,  rlt;-ini,  mil;— pine,  pin;— 


nejs;  the  quality  of  lieinc;  cfood;  purity;  gndliness. 
Ail<lhun.—3.  Saint;  li.iK  1>  \nv.-  Mittvii. 

Tu  SA'NC  I'UAUlbK.  sAiiek'tshi  4-rlzi>.  v.  n.  [from 
sanctuary.]  'lo  slu  Iter  by  means  of  sacred  privi- 
leK""*'  Shrk.ilienre. 

SA'NCl'LAKY,  sliigk'tsii&-l-ri,  s.  [snnciuarium, 
Latin  ]—l.  A  liol)  plati.-;  holy  (jrouncl.  Roi:eis.—2. 
A  place  of  plot  clion;  a  sucrcd  asylum.  Millun-— 
3.  bticlrf  1-  (iroirciion.  Dryiten. 

SAND,  «;4;ul,8.[s.ud,  Ualli^ll  and  Dutcli.]— 1.  Parti- 
cles of  ston'  not  cnnjuined.  or  stoii  •  broken  lo  pow- 
der. Boi/le.  Piior.~2.  Barren  country  covered  wiili 
sands.  Knol/rs, 

&VNDAL.  s4ird4l.s.  [sandale,  Fr.  sandalinm,  LatO 
A  loos- shoe.  Milton.  I'lipc. 

SA'  \  D ARAK,  san'd4i--rik.  s.  fsandaraca,  Lat.]— 1. 
A  mineral  of  a  briglit  ltd  colour,  not  much  uidil;e 
to  red  arsenick.— 2.  A  while  gmn  oozing  out  of  the 
juniper  irte. 

SA'NOBLlN.l,  sJiid'bilnd,  .1.  [sund  ami  blind.]  Ha- 
vings delict  in  ihe  eyes,  by  which  small  particles 
ajtpear  l^liire  them.  Shnksj>eare. 

SA'iVDBOX  Tree.  s4iid'l)oks,s.  [liura,Lat.]  A  plant. 
iLlUr. 

SA'NDED,san'dld.  a.  [fromsand.]— 1.  Covered  with 
sand;  barren.  Monimer-—2.  M.irked  with  small 
spots;  vari  gat<  d  with  dusky  specks.  Shukspeure. 

Sa'nDKRLING,  saii'd&i--liii,s.  A  bii-d.  Cnrexo. 

SA'NDERS,  sinMi\rz,  s.  [santalum,  Latin.]  A  pre- 
cious kind  of  Indian  wood,  of  which  there  are 
three  sons.  VL'd,  yellow,  and  green.  Bailcij. 

SA'NOKVER,  s^nd'Sv-fir.  s.  That  which  our  En- 
glish glasi>men  call  siiiielever,  and  the  French,  of 
whom  probably  the  name  v»»s  borrowed,  suindcvri; 
is.  that  reerrmt  i!t  that  is  made  when  the  maleri:(ls 
of  glass,  lia\ing  been  first  baked  together,  the  mix- 
ture casts  up  the  supn-Huous  salt.  Boyle, 

SA'NDlbK,  sjnd^sli,  a.  [from  sand.]  Approaching 
to  the  naluie  of  sand;  loose;  not  close;  not  compact. 
Evelyn. 

SA'ND  PIPER,  sand'pi-pftr,  «.  A  kind  of  sea  bird. 
Poitlock's  Voyage. 

SA'NDSrONE,  sSnd'slone,  s.  [sand  and  stone.] 
Stone  ot  a  loose  and  friable  kind.     H''oodwnrd. 

SA'NDY,  sind'£,  a.  [from  sand.]— 1.  .\bounding  with 
sand;tnll  of  sapd.  Philips.— 2.  Consisting  of  sand; 
unsolid.  Bacon. 

SANK,  sine.  a.  [sanus.  Latin]  Sound;  healthy. 

SANG,  sing.    The  preterite  oisir.g.   Milton. 

SANGUl'FBROUS..sJng-gwit'rlr-&s,  a.  [sanguifer, 
Lat.]  Convt'ying  blood.     Der/inm. 

SANGUIFICATION,  sSng-gwe-fJ-ki'shfln.  s.  [san- 
guis and  facio,  Lat.]  The  production  of  hlood;  the 
conversion  of  th>'  chyle  into  Ijjood.  AifmlhiM. 

SA'NGLTFIER.  sliig'gw^-t'i-flv.s.  [sanguis  and  facio, 
Lat]  Pro;luo<T  of  blood.  Fhyer. 

Tu  SA'NGUIFY,  sHug'gwi-fl,  v.  n.  [sanguis  and  fa- 
cio,  Lat.]    To  produce  blood.     IlnU: 

SA'NGUINARY,.s.^ng'gwi-i.a-ri,  a.  [saiiguinarius, 
Latin.]  Cruel;  bloody;  unirderons.  Broome. 

SA'NGUINARY.  sing'gw^-i.a-ri,  s.  [sanguis,  Lat.] 
An  herb.  Ainsti'urlli. 

SA'NGUINE,  s4ng'gwin,a.  [sanguineus,  Latin.]— 1. 
Red;  having  the  colour  of  blood.  Drydeu.—2. 
Almunding  with  blood  more  than  any  other  hu- 
mour; cheerful.  Government  •/  t/w  Tongue.— Z. 
Warm;  ardent;  co^ifi dent.  Swift. 

SA'NGUINE,  sSng'gwin,  s.  [from  sanguis,  Lat.] 
Blood  colour    Spenser. 

SV'NGUINEXESS,  sjng'gwln-njs,?  , 

SANGUI'NIIY,  sing'gwin'4-t4,       5^" 

[fi-om  sanguine.]  Anlour;  heat  of  expectation;  con- 
fidcncf.   Ihrr,,,  if  Piety.  Siuift. 

SANGUI'NEOUS,  sa.iir-i;wlii'4-fts,  a.  [sanguineus, 
Latin.]- 1.  Consiituliiig  blood.  Brown.— 2.  Abound- 
ing with  blo'd.  Arhutlinot. 

SA'NHEDRIM,  sin'hi-drlin,  s.  [synediium,  Lat.] 
'I'he  chief  council  among  the  .lews,  consisting  of 
seventy  eldi  rs.  over  whom  the  high-priest  presided. 

S.\'NICLE,  sln'i-kl,  s.  [sanicle,  Fr.  sanicula,  Lat.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 

SA'NIES,  %k'iik-i/.,  s.  [Latin.]  Watery  matter ;  se- 
rous excretion,     ll'i.teinnii. 

SA'NIOUS,  si'ni-fts,  a.  [from  sanies.]    Running  a 
lliin  serous  matter, not  a  well  tiigesied  pus.  It^ise. 
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SA'NI)  Y,  sii.'i-^^,  s.  [sanitas,  Latin.]  Soundnen  of 

oiind.  SImkapeaie. 
SANK,  ^ingk.    Uie  pretvvil- ofsink.  Bnrcn. 
S.iyS.  >an/.,  pr.  p.  [FriMCi.j  Wirhnni.  Slniksl>rare. 
SAP,  sip,  s.  trap<.  Sii.\0!,;  sais  Uuidi]    rhe  \\t»\ 
juice  ot  plants;  thejniee  that  circulates  in  trees  and 

heib^.  ftfiiUr.  Arhiitlmot.  * 

To  SAP,  sip,  V.  a.   [/.ajipare,  li<li;<"]  To   niuler- 

n.im;  to  subvert  by  diggii.g;  to  niine.  Hoyden. 
7'o  SAP.sip,  v    n.  To  proceed  by  mine;  lo  proceed 

inxisiidy    Tatter. 
S,\'PJD.  sii)'id,  a.  [sapidus,Liiiin.]  Tasteful;  palau- 

ble;  making  a  powerful  siiniulatiuu  upon  the  pa. 

l.(e.  B  o,tn. 
SAPi'DIfV.  sapicl'i-ij,     ) 
SA'PIONESS,  sap'id-uSs,)** 

[frimi  sapid.1  Tastefulntss;  powef  of  slinnilaling 

tht-  palati-.  Bnyle. 
SA'PIKNCE,  si'pi-Jnse,  s.  [sapitnce.   Fr..sapii  iitia, 

Latin]   Wisdom;    sagdiess;    knowledge.    Wotton. 

Hnleigh. 
SA'PIEN  r,  si'pi  lot,  a.  [sapiens,  Lat.]  Wise;  sage. 

Mill  on. 
SA'PLESS,  sip'l?s,a.  [saploos,  Dutch.]— 1.  Wanting; 

sap;  wanting  vital  juice.  Str>if}.—2.  Dry;  old;  husky. 

Drydcn, 
SA'PLING,  sip'llng.  s.  [from  sap.]  A  young  tree;  a 

yoinig  plant.  Swift. 
SA  PON  A'C  ECUS.  sa|>-&.n!l'shas,  ■> 
SA'PONAHY,  s4i)'p6  na-rJ,  3''* 

[from   sapo,  Lat.  soap.]  Soapy;  resembling  soap  ; 

having  the  ((uulitiisof  soap.  Arhittlmot. 
SA'POR,  si'por,  s.  [Latin.]  Taste;  power  of  aftecting 

or  slinmljiiiiigtfie  p:ilate.  B/own. 
SAPOKI'FICK,  sap-o-rifrlk.  a.  [saporifique,  Fr.  sa- 

por  and  facio,  Latin.]  Having  the  power  to  pro- 
duce tastes. 
SA'PPHIRE,  sar';ir,  s.   [sapphinis,  Latin.]  A  pre- 
cious stone  of  a  blue  colour.  Jfoodivard, 
SA'PPHIRINE,  slf'fjr-!ne,  a.  sapphirinns,  Latin.] 

Made  of  sapphire;  resembling  sapphire.     Donne, 

Boyle. 
SATPINESS,   saji'pJ-nJs,   s.     [from   sappy.]     The 

state  or  the  quality  of  abounding  in  sap;  succu- 
lence; juiciness. 
SA'PPY,  sap'p^,  a.  [rom  sap.]— I.  Abounding  in  sap; 

juicy:  succulent.  P/H///).t.—2.  Yoinig;  not  firm;  weak. 

Hiiywnrd. 
SA'RABAND,    sir'rabllnd,  s.   [quarabande,   Spa- 

nisli.]  A  Spanish  dance.  Arbnlhn:<t.  Pope, 
SA'RCASM,   si/uizm,  s.    [sarcasmus,   Latin.]     A 

kieii  reproach;  at  unt;  a  iibe.  /?«!;•(■;•*. 
SARCA'SllCALLY,sai--kas'i4'kai.J,ad.  [from  sar- 

ci>«tick.]  Tauntingly;  sevf-rrly.  Snii'h. 
SARCA'STICAL,  sir-Kas'ti-kll  f 
SARCA'STICK.  sjr.kas'iik,  s'" 

[troiii  sarcasm.]  Kee-';  taunting;  severe.  South. 
SA'RCENET,  sjrse'njt,  s.  Fine   thin  woven   silk. 

Baron, 
To  S  A'RCLE,  sir'kl,  v.  a.  [sareler,  Fr.  To  weed  corn. 

/I/jiy7i'or- 1). 
SARCOCE'LE,  sji-ko-sile',  s.  [.-^^J  and  «>■■  n.;|    A 

fleshy  excnscenceof  the  testicles,  which  sometimes 

grows  so  large  as  to  stretch  ilie  sciotum  much  be- 
yond ils  nulnval  size.  Quitiry. 
SARCO'MA,  sai-ko'ma,   s.  ["t<(i«o/kx.]  A  fleshy  ex- 
crescence, or    lump,  growing  in  any  part  of  the 

body,  espicirdiv  the  nostrds.  Bailey. 
SARCtvPHAGUS.sJr-kof  fa-3as,a.  [<r«f-'  and  j«"o..] 

Flesh-eating:  feeding  dii  flesji. 
SARCOPHAGY.  sai-k6f'fa-j4,  s.  [rafi  and  (fxu;-] 

The  practice  of  editing  ti>  sh.  Brown, 
SARCO'TICK,   s^r-kol'ttk,  s.    [from   r-.»?;.]  Medi- 

cines  which  fill  up  ulceis  witl.  new  flesh;  incarna- 

t '.e.  H'^isfman. 
SARCULA'TION,  sar-kA-li'shin.  s.  [sarculus,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  weeding.  Dictionary, 
SA'RDEL,  sXr'dSl,  -| 

SA'RDINE  5^/w.  si/dlne.  !»«. 

SA'RDIUS,  sar'di.a6,or  sar'jJ-Ss,  J 

A  sort  of  precious  stone,     licvelations. 
SA'RDONYX,  s3r'il6-nlks,  s,     A    pi-ecious   stone. 

Il'oodw/n-d. 
SARK,  sark,  s.  [j-cyjik.  Sax.]— I.  A  shark  or  shirk.— 

2.  lu  Scotland  it  denotes  a  shirt.  Arbuthnut. 
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'.UN,  »irii,  &.  A    BiitisU  \\un\  I'ur  imvuiiKiil,  oi- 

SA'Ki'LlisR,'  sai-'piiir,  s.  [saridilU  i- ■,  Vri-i.cli.]     A 

l>itce  or  tauVHS  lor  wniiipui);  up  waivs.  K.;ilrij. 
S.VKKASINK,  sA/i-a-s^u,   s.  t.!"  bui«i.;,j     A    Uiiid 

Oi'  llirtlnlc•J■^  fSiuli'ii- 
SA'itSA.  ,ii-  -;i.  ■  > 

.SAKSAI'Aitl'l.L.V,  sAr-.-i-iii-iil'lJ,        V" 

tioili  H  ii'if  Hint  u  |iliiit.      .i.'f/nuui  'A 
i>  \KSIi,  Hii'.c,  «.     A  loi-tofliuc  lawn  sieve.  UiiiUy. 
To  3AR>>K,  siisc,  1.   a.  [■"^scr,  l''r  iicluj    lo  sitt 

l!iri>U);li  a  siis.'.  ti'iilrij. 
S AbH.Ush.  i.— I.  A  lieliwoiu  by  wa     ot'distim-tioii; 

u  Mikr  .  baiiil  \\i>v\t  b)  otiictrs  in  t  i-  arm\.— :i.  A. 

\viiuiow  so  loiiiu-'ii  as    10   bt:   Itl  up  and  iluwli  bj 

1)11  li<s.  6\i.yi. 
S/i'.SilOON,  »Ash'66ii.  s.  A   kind  of  leailKT  siulliiig 

put  i    to  rt  biiot  loi'  till'  wi'aiei-'s  easi-.  AinsivuHh. 
S  V'SS\M<A5>,  si?'«i-iVis,  *.  A  net;  oue  ol' llie  sl)t- 

ciis  ol'liie  coi'iuliiiii  tlniTy. 
.SA  1,  jiti.  'I'll    pix'tiiiti  ut'sit.     Drijdcn. 
SA'TAN.sA'ilii.  orsi  'ilii,  ».    The   juiiwM;  of  In  11; 

a   y  wicki-d  »^>i■it.     Luke 
S  \  lA'N  IC  AL,  si-iiii'.,^kil,  ^ 
SA  J'A'MCK.  sl-U  /nil.,         j"' 

[iro.ii  Saiaii.J    l)e.ili,b;  iiireviial.  MHlon. 
SA'l'CHKL,  sduli'il,  s.  [stclvel,  German;  snc;;»lus, 

Laliu.J   A  lilllf  ba^  iisrd  by  si-lioiil-bii)s.  .S'ji'i/'. 
To  SA  I'li.siu-,  v.a.  L««'i'>.  Lat.]  lo  saiialL-Uo  glut; 

<o  [Wll.  10  ffi'd  beyoid  naliiial  desiivs.  F/iHi'm- 
SAIK'LLUJIi,   sil'tel-lile.    s.   [salellfi,  Latin.]     A 

small  planet  revuhi'in;  round  a  iai-g'-r.  Jic^i./tJ/. 
hATKLLl'  IIOU.S,  sii-ijl-llsl/fis,  a.  D'lo.ii  satcllis, 

Lai.]  Coinistinj;  ol'siitllitei.  Clieync. 
To  S.V  I'lAl'E,  saMic-itr,  v.  a.  [s-ulo,  Lai  ]— L  To 

Hrttisly;   to   liil.   Phil'ttu—i.Ta  ^{uv,  to  pall,  lo  till 

Uyonil  natural  desire.    Nori't.—3.   I'o  t,'iatllV  de- 

iiri*.  K.    Chnrles.—i.  To  saturate;  to   iiuinci;iiate 

widi  as  iniieli   as   can    be   cuiitaiued  or  imbibed. 

.'<'■••  'f  J. 
SA'i'lA'l'E,  si  sli^.'ite,  a.  [from  the  ^erb.]   Glutte*!; 

fu'.l  10 satiety.  Polie. 
tiA  TI'ETY,   s4-il'i.t^,  s.  [satletas,  Latin.]    Fulness 

beyond  desire  or  nieasure;  nwre  tUauenougb;  slate 

of  beiii^  jiallrd.  HnkeiviU.  Pultf. 
4>A'1T.\'.    jiJt'iiu,  ».  [satin,  Fr.]   A  soft,  close,  und 

sbiningsilk.  SniJ't. 
SA'  I'IKK,  s,Vldr,  sit'fir,  sVtlre,  »r  sSt'lrc,  s.  [salira, 

Lat.]  A  piM-ni  in  wliicli  wiekedness  or  tiilly  arc  cen- 
sured. P.vper  salire  it  disliii'.;uislieil.  by  tbe  «eiiei^ 

alityoftlie  rA-Hcttiinis.  I'l-oni  a  htnipoon,  whicli  is 

aini'-d  n<ainst  a  |»:ii ticubir  persuu.  Dii/tkiu 
S  ATI'IUC  AL.sl-tli^rJ-kai, ) 
SATl'KlcKjsX-tlr'rlk,  S 

[satiricns.  Latin.]—!.  Helon^inij  to  satire;  employ- 

etl  iiiwritiut;  of  invective.  Iiuacominun.—2.  tensu- 

rious;  severe  in  lan);iia:;e.  Sjuift- 
SAITKIC  ALLY,  sitlr'ri-kil-i,  ad.  [from  siitiricul.] 

Wi'h  invective;  with  intention  to  censmv  or  vilify. 

/)n/f/ivi. 
SA' I'lWlST,  sJt'tfli-lst,  s.   [tram  saliix-.]  On,e  wliu 

write*  satires.     /''</'(•. 
2'o  SA'TIHIZE,  sJl'lAr-lze.  v.a.  [satiri/.er,FiH'iich; 

from  satire.]    I'o  censure  as  in  a   satire.  JJryiteii. 

Snip. 
SA  riSFA'CriON',  sfit-lls-rik'sliAn.   ».    [sntisliiciio, 

I,a«.]— l. 'I  lieact  ol  pleasini;to  tlie  full.  /.wAc— 2. 

'i'lie  slate  of  beiit?  pleased.  Locki:—l.  lUdease  from 

.suspense,  uncerwiiity,  or  uneDsineis.  Sliaks/Mnrf. — 

4.  Gratiticatioii;    that    wliich    pleases.    Sout/i.—i. 

Amends;  atonement  fora  crime;  recompense  for  an 

injur).  Milton. 
SAilSFA'CriVF,,    slt-ils-fjk'tlv,    b.   [sati.factus, 

Lnt.]  Givint:  saiisTactiim.     Brown- 
SATISFA'C  rOHILY,  nit-tlvllk'tfii^i-lt,  a.   ffrom 

satisfactory.]  To  itatlsiitction.  Pigl/ij. 
SA  riSFA'CTOHlNKSS,     sSt-lls-fJk'ttir-ri-nJs    »• 

[fn)m  sstisl'actory.]    I'owef  of  satisfying;  \M)Wtr  of 

(fivini;  content.    Boijlr. 
SAIISFA'C  lORY.  siJi-tJ-  fak'tfir-4.  u.  [satisU^loire, 

Fr.]-1.  Giving  satislttctitm-,  tnvinR  cnnleiii.ii'pcAc 

— i.  Atonini;;  iiiaNin'.r  aniends.  Sutulerson.    > 
To  SA'TISFY,  sli'tKll,  V.  u.  fsatisfacio,  Lai.J— 1.  To 

can;teut;  to  plt:asc  to  sucli  a  de;;rtM:  us  tliHl  notlyiiK 
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tuoiic-  is  ilisiied.  Milrtiti—2.  To  feed  to  llic  till.  Jofi. 
—J.  lor.  tomp  nic;  lo  pay  to  content.  Sh.  ks/jnaL-e. 
—  1.    lo   Irei-  liuiii  doubt,  'K-rpl.  xiiy,  or  suspeuse. 
L'ir/.r.—!,,  loioiixuicc.  Diyiicn-  Alcrhurxi. 
To  ijA'  IISjI'V,  >ii'il,-f'i,    V.  I),    'lo  make  paymuit. 

Luike. 
5a'  11  VK,  sA'iIv,  a.  [s.itiviis,  L.a.]  Fit  to  be  sown  iit 

Kardei.s. 
SA'1L'1<ABI,K.   sat'tsl.6-iabl,  a.    [from  satuiatp.] 
linpi'egiihlile  wiili    any    thin:;  unti'i  ii  \iill  n  ceive 
>.o  more.  Oie,i-. 
SA'lUUANl.  .sat'isbft-i-int,  a.  [l"roiii»atnri  u«,  Lat.] 
•    l.npr  glial  nil,'  10  the  till. 

To  SA'IUUA  IE,  sii'lsbt-i-ite,  v.  a.  [saturo,  I.at.] 
To  iiiii>ivj.niaie    iiniil  no  more  can  be  received  oK 
imbilml.  Chfinii: 
SA'TUKDAY,",a,'t&,-*l4.s.    r-tt  PrOaS-Sax.]TIie 

l.sl    ll.HV  ,.ltb    vveii.  Aildiion. 
SAIL'KJ'I  V,  s4-ti\ii-ie.  s,  [saliiritas,  from  saturo, 
L  till.]  F'nliiess;  tlio  slate   of  being  satui-ateil:  ye- 
l)l..-li.i:i. 
SA'l  IHtiJ,  s'l'ifiriLor  sili'iSrn,s.  [Saturnns   Latin.] 
— '•  The  remotest  plaUrt  ol  the  solar  sjslem;  snl>- 
poscil  by  astioloKers  lo  iiiii)ies$  »ui  Uiiciiuly.  Bent- 
tei/.—i.  [In  ehyniistrv.]  Lead. 
SA'  1  UKNINE.  sil'td'--riiiie,a.  [satiiniinus,  Latin.] 
Nut  liijlii;    •ol  volatile;  s;looniy;  grave;  melancholy; 
s.  \ere  oi'ieiiiper.  AtUlisoii. 
SAll'RM  AN,  sa-tfii^M^.4ii,a.  [saiuraiii  us,  Latin.] 

Ha|.).y:s;i,ldeu.  /'<//Jf. 
•SA  I  UK'NliT,  sA  tfirn'lst,  s.   [rrom  saiurn.]     Oua 

of  a  n„  1  Mielioly  turn.    IV.  Druuue- 
S.V  l'\  H,  sii'ifir.  orsilt'flr.  s.  [satvriis,  I.at.]  A  sylvan 

Rod;  a   usi fill  man.  Tcnr/i.-iii. 
SAl  VUi'ASIS,  »ai*..4'J.sis,  s.    An  abundance  of 

seminal  lympba.     Ftoycr. 
SA'VAGE,     s^N'vidje,    a.    [selvagglo,    Italian.]—!. 
Wild;  uiieiiUivaieil.  /)ri/rff"(.— 2.  Untamed;  cruel. 
fi)p,:—.i.   Uncivilized;  barbarous;   untuuKlit.   /fa" 
l'-t\'/i,  MiitvTi.    S/ji-f/U, 
S.WAGE.  silv'vidie  s.  [from  the  ailjeclive.]  A  mau 
nntaiii^lil  and    uncivilized;  a  barbarian.   Raleigh. 
Betiticy. 
To  SA'S  AGE,  savMdje,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,]    To 

■iiai,e  bail)aro;"S,  wilil,  or  cruel.  TImmson. 
SAVAGELY,   av'vidje-li.ad.  [from  sava&e.]  Barha- 

roiislj;  cruelly.  Sliiiksfn  nrr. 
SA'VA(iK\El,;.S,   s4v'v|(lje-n2sj  s.    [from   s&vage.] 

Faibaiousness,  enieltj;  wildness.  Brai/me, 
SA'VAGEHY,  .  sav'vjdje-r^,    s.   [I'vom    savage.]— t, 
t'rnclty;  barbariiy;  S'tukipeure.—2.  T'Vild  growth. 
S/inkspeme. 
SA'VANNA.  si-viu'ni,  s.   An  opey  ;ii;eadow  with- 
out wfioil    Locke. 
SAUCE,    sdwse,  s.  [saiilse.  French-:  salsa,   lial.]- 1. 
Soiiieiliinn-  eaien   with  food  to   improve  its  taste. 

Si(hiey.   CuiiUij.  Taylor,   iinker 2.    l o  ser^e  one 

the  same  SAUCE.     A  vulgar  phrase  10  retaliate 
one  injury  with  another. 
To  SAUCE,  sdttse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  ac- 
company meat-  with    siiiiiethimr  of   higgler  relish, 
—2.  To  gr.itiCy  with  rich  tnsies.  H/inki—J.  To  in- 
termix or  accompany    with  any   ihinir  K^ud,    or, 
iriinically,  with  ajiy   ihing  bad.     Slinks. 
SAU'tEllbX.  s4\vs.-'b6ks,  s.  [Irom  sauce,  or  rather 
from  saiic).]     An   imper'ijieni  or  petulant  It  How. 
Atlf/ivoii. 
SAU'CEl'AN,  sAvssc'pan,    s.    [lauce   and  pan.]     A 
small  skillet  with  a  loni;  handle,  in  which  >auce  oc 
snmll  things  are  boilitl.  SuiJ). 
SAU'CKM,  siw'siii-,s.  [sauciere,  French;  from  sauce.] 
-1,  A  sniall  pan  or  platter  on  uliicli  saute  is  set 
on  the  table.  IJu({ibrm.—2.   A  piece  or  platter  of 
china,  into  wliieh  a  lea-cupis  set. 
SAU'CILY,  siw'sili,  ail.  [from  saucy.]  Impudent- 
ly; imiH-rtinenUy;  pviulaiillr;  in  a  saucy  niaiuicr. 
Aililivii. 
SAU'CINESS,    siw'sj-nfs,  s.  [from    saucy.]  Impu- 
denee;  petulance;  iiiipert.nence;  coutem^it  of  su- 
pei'ioiirs.  Diyt/rn.  Collier, 
SAirciSSE,  siw'sise,   s.  [Fr.]  In  guimery,  a  long 
-train    of  (luwder  sewed  ui>   in  a  roll  of  piwJieu 
cloth,  about  two  inches  diameter,  in  older  to  tire  n 
bomb-cliest.    Bailey. 
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Fitc,  fir,  fill,  nit;— ni*,  m*i;-pW,  pln;- 


SAUCISSO'H,  siw-sts-sSn',  s.  [Fi-.]  In  niilicti?  ari-lii- 
tt^ctiu-f,  fajgots  or  raseiucs  iiiwde  ut  lai'j^c  buuglis 
of  tiVfs  bound  «og<-tl!iT.  Bailey. 
SAII'CY,  slw'si.    a.  [saKus,  Lat.]    Pen;  i>rtulaut; 
contt'iiipluuiis  of  sniici'iuurs;  iiisolt-ut.  Shaks.  liui- 
rainmuii.   Driji'en.  Adilinou. 
7'uSAVE,  sivt,  V.  a.  [samer,  salver,  Frencli;  salvo, 
Laliii.)— 1.  To   prfscrvc  fVoii'i  <1aiiCfr  or  destruc- 
lion.  Milton.  Uryticn.—T,.  To  prtseive  finally  from 
eternal  dcutU.  MiUon.  Rogers. — 3.  Not  to  sjicnd;  to 
hinder  from  ueinij  spent.  Drijden.—4.  To  |irtsrrve 
or  lav  by.  .Mi.— 5.   To  spare;  to  trxcuse.  Drydeii' — 
6.  I'o  salve;  to  r<-e<iiieile.  Mittnn.—T.  To   lake  or 
embrac  opportunely,  so  as  not  tti  lose.    Svifu 
X<>  SAVE,  sive,  v.  n.   I'o  b    less  costly.  Siuijl. 
SAVK,    sive,  ad.   l_rhis   word,  .idvi  rbially  used,  is, 
like  e.tr(.;fl<,  originally  tin*  imperativi-  of  the  verb.] 
Kxcept;  not  iiielndiiio;.'' Baco/j.  Milfoil, 
SA'Vli'VI.L,  sive'ill.  s.  [save  and  all.]    A  9in.i)l  pan 
inserted  into  a  candlestick,  to  save  I  iie  ends  ut'  can- 
dlefS. 
SA''VER.  si'vftr,  s.  [fi-om  save.]— 1.  Preserver;  res- 
cuer. Sidney. — 2.    One  wlio  escapes     l(/ss,   tlioii^li 
without  Rain.   Dnjden.  Su-iJ't.—S.  A  Kood  husband. 
—4-  One  «bo  lays  up  and  grows  rich.  If^ol'oii, 
SA'VIX.  sJv'in,  i.  [sabina,  Latin;  saviii,  sabiii,  Fr.]  A 

plant. 
SA'VING,  sa'vrng,  a.  [from  save.]— I.  Frug;al;  parsi- 
monious; not  lavisli,  Arbulhnot. — 2.  Not  turning  to 
loss,  though  not  gainful.  Addison. 
SA'VING,  si'ving,  ad.  With  exctption  in  favour  of. 

Hooker. 
SA'VING,  si'vlng,  s.  [from  save.]— 1.  Escape  oftx- 
Hense'  somewhat  presrrv.  d  from  being  spent.  Ad- 
di,iii>.—2,  PJxception  in  favour,  V Estrange. 
SA'VINGLY,  si'vlng-li,ad.  [from  saving.]  AVitli  par- 
simony. 
SA'VINGNESS,   si'vlng-nSs,  s.  [from   saving.]— 1. 
Parsimony;   frugality.— 2.   'rewdency    to    promote 
eternal  salvatum. 
SA'VIOUK,   sivi-'yftr,  s.  [sauveur,  Fr.]   Redeemer; 
he  thai  has  saved   manlcnd  from   eternal   death. 
Milton.  Addisou 
To  SA'US'I'ER,  sin'ifir,  or  siwn'tflr,  v.  n.  [aller  i 
l«  sainte  terre,  French.]  To  wander  about  idly;  to 
loiter;  to  ling  r.  Locke.  Prior.  Ticket. 
SA'UN'l'EREW,  siwn'tfir-fir,  s.    One  that  saunters. 

C/ie^erfeld. 
SA'VORY,  si'vftr-4,  s.  [savor^e,  Fr.  satuieia,  Lat.]  A 

plant.  Miller 
SA'VOUR,  sA'v&r,  s.  [saveur,  Fr.]— 1.  A  scent;  odour. 
Arbutlmol.—2.  'I'aste;  power  of  atl'ecting  the  ]>al  .le. 
Milton.   Sutilh. 
To  SA'VOUR,  fi'vftr,  V.  n.  [savouivr,  Fr.]- 1.   To 
have  any  particular  smell  or  taste. — 2. 'I'o  l)el<dicn; 
to    have  an   appearance    or  taste   of  something. 
IVottnn.  Venhfim. 
To  SA'VOUR,  si'vAr,  v.  a.— 1.  To  like.  Shaks.— 2. 

To  exhibit  taste  of.  Milton. 
SA'VOUKlL\,s4'vftr-i-l4,   ad.  [from  savoury]— 1. 
Wi!h  gust:   with    appetite.    Dryden.—I,  With  a 
ple-'ing  lelisli.  Drydeii. 
SA'VORINKSS,  si'vftr-^-nSs,  s.  [from  savoury.]—!. 

Taste  pleasing  a)id  pic<|uant.— 2.  Pleasing  smell. 
SA'VOUHY,  si'vftr-J,  a.  [savouiriiM,  French;  from 
savour.]— I.  Phasing  to  the  snitll.  i>/i/fo;(.— 2.  Pic- 
qnanl.  to  the  taste.  Genesis. 
SAVO'V,  s$-vi4',  s.  [brassica  Sabaudica,  Lat.]  A  sort 

of  col  wort. 
SAl"SAGE,siw'>ldje,  or  sls'sldje.  s.  [saucisie,  Fr. 
salsnm,  L;ii.]     A   roll  or  ball  made  coinmotily  of 
poi'k  or   veal,  minced  very   small,  with  salt  and 
spice. 
SAW,  siw.  The  preterite  of  sec.  Milton. 
SAW,siw,s.  [sawe,  Danish;ra5a,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  den- 
tated  instrument,  by  the  attrition  of  which  wood 
or  m.  i.il  is  cut.— 2.  [Saja,  S.tKon;  saeghe.  Dutch.] 
A  saying   a  sentence;  a  proverb.  Shaks.  Milton. 
J'o  SAW.siw,  part,  sawetl  and  sawn,  [scier,  Fr.]  To 
cut  timlKM-  or  otiier  nmller  with  a   saw.  Hebrews. 
/i(nj.  Moxoii- 
SA'WnUSI,  saw'dftst,    9.     [saw   and   dust.]  Uiist 

mad''  by  th:>  attrition  of  the  saw.  Mortimer. 
SA'WFISH,  viw  tish,  s.  [saw   tuiil  fith.J    A  jorl  of 
fish.    Aiimuvvth. 


SA'WPIT,  siw'plt,  s.  [saw  and  pit.]  Pit  over  which 

liiiih'  ris  laid  to  be  sawn  by  two  men.  Mortimer. 
SAW  WOR'l ,  siw  wfirt,  s.  [serraiula,  Lat.]  A  planl- 

M,llei: 
SAM-WREST,   siw'rist.   s.   [saw    and    wrest.]     A 
sort  of  tool.  'VVhh  the  saw-wirsi  they  set  the  IcelU 
<!.' the  saw.     j'ifaxon. 
SA'WEU.  sA«'iir,       7 
SA'WYER,  siw'yAr,  S*' 
[stieur  French;  fi-oni  saw.]  One  whose  trade  is  to 
s;tw  lindier  into  hoards  or  \)t:«nu.    Moxon. 
SA'XIFH  AGE,  slk'si  Iriilje,  s.  [sa.\ifragE,  Lat.]    A 

plmi. 
SA'XIFRAGE  Meadow,  sik'si-fridje,  s.   [silaiiiim, 

L-i  1  A  plant. 
SA'XIKRAGOUS,  sak-s!'''lr4-gfis.  a.    [saxnm    and 

fvagii,  L  til!.]  Dissnlveni  ol  the  stone,  liimen. 
SAX'OMSiVI,   sJks'dn-ism,   s.   A    Saxou    i    om.  T. 

ll'firton. 
To  SAY,   sk,  V.  a.  pretcr.  said,  fj^^-cran.  Sa.son;  seg- 
pen.  Dot.]— 1.  "I'o  speak;  to  n((ev  in  wonls;  to  tell. 
.Spenser.— 2.    To   allege.    Tillotson.  Atterbury.—i. 
SjM'nser. 
To  S.AY,  si,  V.  n.— 1.  To  siteak;  t.>/  pronounce;  to 
ulter.    1  Kin^s,   Clarendon. — 2.  In   Jioetry,  say  is 
oftiii  used  before  a  quesiion;  tell.  .S»f(/). 
SAY,  si,  s.  [Irom  the  verb.]— 1.  .\  speech;  what  one 
bus  to  say.  VEstrange. — 2.    [For  assay.]  Sample. 
Sidney.— 3.  'I'rial  by  a  sample.  Boyle.— t,  SilU.  Ob- 
S'  I.  te.— 5.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff. 
MA'Y'ING,  sa'Jiig,   s.  [frouj  s.ty.]  Ex Jiivssion;  words; 

opinion  stntentiously  delivered.  Tillotson.  Alter. 
SCAB,  skill,  s.  [rc«b,  Saxon;  scabbia.  Italian;  sca- 
bies, Lnt.]—1.  An  incrnsiation  lormed  ovi  r  a  sore 
by  dried  matter.  Dry<leii.—Z.  The  itch  or  niangt; 
of  horses.— 3.  \  paltry  fellow,  so  named  fixjm  the 
itch.  L'Estrnnge. 
SCA'BBARD,   skab'bftrd,  s.   [schap,Ger.'  Juiuus.} 

'I'lii  sheath  ot  a  sword.  Fairfax. 
SCA'UBED,  skit.'bld,  or  skl'bd,  a.  [from  scab.]— I. 
Covered  tir  diseasetl  with  scabs.  Bacon.— 2.  Paltry; 
soiry.  Urijden. 
SCA'BBEDNESS,  skib'l)?d-nSs,  s.  [from  scabbetl.J 

The  stale  ol  being  scabbed. 
SCA'HIUNESS,  skai>'bi-n?s,  s.  [from  SKtbbyO    The 

<piality  ot  being  scabby. 
SCA'BHY,  skibbi,  a.   [froin  scab.]  Diseaseil    with 

scabs.  Drydeii. 
SCA'BlOUb,  sUa'bJ-fis,  a.  [scabiosus,  Luttin.]  Itchy; 

lejii-oiis.  Arhiithnol. 
SCA'BIOUS.  ski'li^-fts,  s.  [scabieuse,  Fr.   scabiosa, 

Lat.]  A  plant.   MHIer. 
SCA'BROUSjski'brfis,s.  [scaber,  Latin-]— 1.  Rough; 
nigged;    pointed    on   the    surface.  Arbut/mot. — 2. 
Harsli;  unmusical.  Ben  Jonson, 
SCA'lJRbUSNESS,  ski'brfis-nJs,  s.  [from  scabrous.] 

RdUthi-ess;  rn?gedn'  ss. 
SCA'BWORT,  skab'wfirt.s.  A  plant.  Ainstcorth. 
SCAD.skJd.s.  A  kind  offish.  Cnreii: 
SCA'FFOLn,   sklrftild,  s.  [eschafaut,  French;  scha- 
vet,  Dutch,  from  schawen,  to  sliew.]— 1.  A  tempo- 
rar>-  gallery   Or  stage  raised   either  for  shows  or 
spettatois.  Milton.— 2-  The  gallery  raised  for  cxe- 
cusion  Of' great  malefactors.  Sidi\ey. — 3.  Franiesof 
timber  erected  on  the  tide  of  a  building  for  the 
worknwn.  Suifl. 
To  SCA'FFOLI),  sk4l'fftld,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. J 

To  furnish  with  frani'  s  of  timber. 
SCA'FFOLDAGE,  skjf  fil-dldje,  s.  [from  scaffold.] 

Gallerj  :  hollow  floor.  Sliokspeare. 
SCA'FFOLDING,   skifffil-dlng,  i.  [from  scaffold,'^ 

Building  sliglitlv  erected. 
S(  ALA'OE.  ski-lade',  ^ 
SCALA'DO,  skaii'ilA.J  , 

[Fr.  scal.ula,  Si>anish;  from  scala,  Latin.]  A  storm 
given   to   a   plaee  by  raising  Udders  against  the 
walls.   Arhutlmut. 
SCA'LARY,  skil'i-ri,  a.    [fn)m   scala,  Latin.]  Pro- 

oicdingbv  steps  like  thos*'  of  a  ladder.  Broipn. 
To  SCALD,' skilil,  v.a.  [scaldare,  Italian.]  To  bum 

wiihSuit  li(|Uor.  Drydfn.  .Sfienser. 
SCALD,  skild.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Scurf  on  the  heftA. 
Spenser. 
1  SCALD,  skild,  a.  Paliry;  sorry.  S/.aKtpeare. 
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SCALDKEAD,  skAtil'liid,  s.  [skalladiir,  biild, 
IsUiidick.]  A  lonthsome  disease;  a  kind  of  local 
lf|>i-oiy,  in  which  thi*  head  is  covereil  with  a  seal>. 
Fhi/er. 
SCALK,  skill.-,  s.  [fcale,  Saxon;  scliael,  Dutch.")—!. 
A  halance;  a  ve^^i  I  siispt-nded  by  a  beam  at;:aiiist 
anothir.  Slinks.— 2.  Tlie  siirn  Libra  in  th-  Zndi- 
auk.  CrfnA.—3.  [Kscaille,  Kr.ncli;  Mqiiama.  Idt.J 
The  smnll  shell  or  crust,  of  which  many  lyincj  one 
over  another  make  the  coats  oitishes.  Dr/iiiton. — 
4.  Any  thiiip  exfoliated  or  desquamated;  a  thin 
lainina.  Fcackttm. — S.  Ladder;  means  ofnsceiit. 
Milton.— IS.  Theavtofsiorinin);  by  laddr-n.  Hilton. 
— 7.  Kei;iilar  gradation;  a  retfiilar  <•  vies  risitiR  like 
a  ladder.  JUilinon.-Sf.  A  figure  siilidividul  bj  lines 
like  tlie  ste|>s  of  a  ladder,  which  is  used  to  measure 
projiortions  between  |>ictures  and  the  thing  i-epi-e- 
semcd,  Grniinf. — 9.  The  series  of  hanuoniok  or 
musical  proportions.  Temjtle.-io.  Any  thing; 
marke.l  at  eonal  distanci  s.  Sfinksfx'fire. 
3?o  SCALK,  sk:\K-,  v.  a.  [scalare,  Italian.]— i.  To 
cliinb  as  by  ladders-  Kwi'lei.—Z.  To  measure  or 
Compare;  to  Wf'igh.  S/ia/(,:—3.  To  take  oft' a  thin 
lamina.  7';'i;7.— 4.  To  pare  ott'a  snrtiice.  Burnet. 
To  SCALK,  skile,  v.  n.  To  peel  off  in  thin  particles. 

H'lron. 
SCA'LED,  sU;\ld,   a.  ffiom  scale.jSquamous;  having 

scali's  like  iishes.     .1/iak.tpeare.  ' 
SCALE'NE,  ikA.-\inv',<i.  [French;  scalenum,  Latin.] 
In  geometry,  a   trianc;le  that  has  three  sides  une- 
qiinl  to  eacii  other.   Riiiieij. 
SCA'LINKSS,  ski'l4-«Js,  s.  [from  scaly.]  The  state 

nflieinfj  scaly. 
SCALL.  skiwl,   s.  [skalladur,  bald.   Islandick.]  Le- 
prosy; niorliid  bidilness.    Lmilinii. 
SCA'LLION,  lUa-'ydn,   s.    Lscnloyna,    Italian.]     A 

kind  of  onii.n. 
SCA'Ll.OP,  »k5;'lftp.  s.  [e?eal!op,   French.]    A  tisli 

with  a  liolli  w  p  clioated  shell.  Hurlihrn.s: 
To  SCA'Ll.OP.skol'iftp.v.  a.    lo  mark  on  the  edge 

with  stg;meuis  of  circles. 
SCALP,  sk4lp,   s.   [schelp,  Dutch]-!.    The  scull; 
the  cranium;    the  bone    that  encloses  the    brain. 
P/iJli,'>!.—2.   The  integuments  of  tbe  head. 
To  SCALP,  sk^lp,  V.  a>  [Irom  the  noun.]    To  deprive 

the  sccll  of  its  intejjuments.     SImi/i. 
SCA'LPF.L,  skitl'pjl,  s.  [French;    scalpellum,  Lnt.] 

An  instriinic-nt  used  to  scrape  a  lio!ie. 
SC  A'LY,  skA'!i,a.  [from  scale.]  Covered  with  scales, 

Miiton. 
r»SCA'.MBLK.  sklm'bl,  v.  n.— 1.  To  be  tnrbnlent 
and  rapacious;  to   scramble;  to  get   by   strui^i^ling; 
with    others.     H'ulluii.—2.     To    sliil't'  awkwardly. 
Morf. 
VuSCA'.MBLE.  sUJm'bl,  V.  a.   To  mangle;  to  ntanl. 

Muitiiyin-. 
SCA'MRLER.  skam'bl.tir,    s.  [Scotiish.]  A  bold  in- 

trudir  upon  otie's  ;;enerositv  or  table. 
SCA'MllLIVCiLY.   skim'bl-l'np-le.   ad.  ['i-oni  scam- 
blinif.^  With  tnrbnieiice  and  noise;  with  intrusive 
ail'lacinusne^s. 
SCAMMCyVLVTK.skJni-mi'ni-Ate,  a.  [from  sc*m- 

monv.]  Madi-  with  seainmony.  /^V.remoH. 
SCA'MMOXV.  sk4„i'm/Hi4,  s.  [I,  tin.]  A  concref- 
eil  resinous  juice,  lipht,  tender,  friabl-,  of  a  (jrey- 
isli  brown  colour.  ai\d  disaicrceable  odour.  It 
Hows  upon  incision  of  the  root  ofa  kind  ofcoiivol. 
vidiis.  Tmnii.y. 
To  SCA'MPKR  skam'pSr,  v.  n.  [schanip'n,  Dutch; 
scampare,  Ital  ]  'lo  fly  with  jpeetl  and  ir<  piil.i  ion. 

AlMifTI. 

To  SCAN,  skin,  v.  n.  [scsndn,  Lat  1- !.  To  examine 
a  vti-se  by  countini;  fhf  f.et.  HaUh.—2.  To  exa- 
mine iiir>'lv.     Mihuii.  Calfiiiiy. 

SCA'NDAL.'  skiu'dai.  s.  [T.<:«v.r-\c..l_l.  OflVnce 
Risen  by  flie  fauiis  of  othnrs.  Milton.—^-  He- 
proachful  aspersion;  opprobrious  censure;  int'amy. 
Jiof,'n:<. 

To  SCA'SDAL,  sklnMAl.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
Totreat  opproliriously;  to  charge liilwly  with  fault*. 
Shakx/M-nre. 

T«SCA'NDAUZE,skan'da-ll7.e.  v.  a,  [»t<^.V. >.'..] 
— !.  To  offend  by  some  action  supposed  criminal. 
ffomm.  Clarenilon.—2.  To  reproach;  to  diittntc-; 
to  defame.    Daniel. 
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SCA'NDALOU.S,  skan'da-lfls,  a.  [scandaleiir,  Fr.] 
—1.  CiivinLT  publick  oflenci-.  Hooker.— 2.  Oppro- 
brious; disi^raccful.— 3.  Shameful;  openlv  vile. 
Pojw. 
SCA'NDALOUSLY,  sk.ln'di-lfls-U,  ad.  [from  scan- 
dalous.]—i.  Censoriously;  opprubriously.  Po/ii; — 
2.  Shamefully;  ill  to  a  dc^r.  t  thut  (jives  puhlick 
offence.  ??;■(/>. 
SCA'NOALOUSNKSS,  skan'da.lfts-nJs,  s.  [from 
scandalous.]  the  quality  of  giving  pubtick  of- 
fence. 

SCA'N'MLVM,  MAGNATUM.  skan'da'ldm  migw 
na-tom.  [Lat.]  is  an  evil  report  invented  or  di>- 
perscd  to  the  prejudice  or  slander  of  some  |^"eBt 
personage,  or  oflicer  ot  the  rialiu.  Tames  lie la 
Ley. 

SCA'.N'SION,  skan'shiin,  s.  [scansio.  Lat.]  The  act 
or  practice  of  scannins;  averse. 

T- SCANr,skaut.  V.  a.  [jej-cvenan,  Sax.]  To  limit; 
to  straiten.     Glcnvitlc. 

SCANT,  sk^nt,  a  [fitJin  the  verb.]— I.  Wary;  not 
lil)eral;  jiarsimotiious.  .1/inks.—2^  Not  pleiitiful; 
s<;arce;  less  than  what  is  proper  or  competent. 
J)(i/i7ie.  Milton. 

SCA.V!',  skint,  ad.  [from  the  adjective.]  Scarcely; 
liardi)-.     Cimuli'n.  Cnij. 

SCA'N  ITLY,  skaii'lA-li.  ad.  [from  scanty/]— 1.  Spa- 
rinerlv;  nijjerardlv.  Shnks.—2,  Not  plentinillv. 

SCA'.VIINKS.S,  skin'ti-u^s,  s.  [from  scanty .]— I- 
Narrowness;  uant  of  space;  want  ot  compass. 
l)njilen.—2.  Want  of  ampliitide  or  Jgreainess. 
South. 

SCA'N  TLKT,  skint'l§t,s.  A  sniall  iiattern;  a  sm.all 
quantity;  a  little  piece.    Hnle. 

SCA'NTl.KT,  skSnt'lSt,  s.  [eschantillon,  French; 
eiaiifellino,  Italian.]- 1.  A  quantity  cut  for  a 
particular  pin-[M«se.  V Eiit raunf.—i.  A  cert.iin 
propiirtioii.  Sfiaks. — 3.  A  small  quantity.  Taylor^ 
Loi/ce. 

SCA'N  IT.Y,  sUant'lJ,  ad.  [rrom  scant.]-!.  Scarce- 
ly; hardly.  Caiiii!eu.—2.  Narrowly;  pi  nuriously; 
without  amplirude.     Ihyilnn. 

SCA'NTNESS,  s)^ant'n§s,"s.  [from  scant.]  Narraw- 
Dess;  meanness;  smallness.     Hiiymnrii. 

SCA'NTY,  skJii'te,  a.  [The  same  with  scant.]—!. 
Narrow;  small;  wanting;  amplitude;  shov!  of  quan- 
tity sufficient.  I.nckr — 2.  Small;  poor;  not  copi- 
ous; not  ample.  Lncki.—3.  Sparins;;  nipi;ardly; 
parsimonious.     IVritts- 

To  SCAPE,  ska pe,  v.  a.  [contracted  from  escape.] 
To  escape;  to  avoid;  to  shun;  not  to  incur;  to  Hv. 
Milton. 

To  SCAPE,  skipe,  v.  n.  To  get  away  from  hurt  or 
danger.     ^Irijilen. 

SCAPE,  skipivs.  [from  the  verb.1—1.  Escape:  (liRht 
from  htirt  or  danger.  Shaks.—i.  Means  of  escape; 
evasion.  Vaniie.—'i.  Negligent  freak,  Shaka:.—*. 
Loose  act  of  vice  or  lewdness.  Milton. 

.?r.r/VLJ,  skap'i-U,  s.  [L.i;.]  Ihe  shoulder  blade. 
lIlsTwin. 

SCA'Pl'LMl,sk;ip'i\-iar,       > 

SCA'PUI.AHY.ska,.'ft-l4r-i.  V'" 
[scajiiilaiiv,  Fr.  from    scapula,  Lat.]    Relating  or 
lielongitig  to  the  sliould<rs.  /fV.vemi/i. 

SCA  11.  skAr.s.  [.--■:i^x.]  A  nuirk  made  by  a  hurt  or 
fiiv;    a  cicatrix.     Arhnthiiot. 

"Tu  SOAK,  skjr,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  mark  a < 
with  a  sore  )U|Woinid.  S/iaktpeinf. 

SCA'llAl!.  skar'Ah,  s.  [searab^e,  French;  sca'-al^eus, 
Latin.]  A  beetle;  an  insect  with  sheathed  wings. 
llrr/'im. 

SCA'HAMOT'CII,  skar'lM,ot\t«h,  s.  [escarmouchf, 
Fr.|  A  bii'tiMin,  in  tnotlev  dress.  Col. 

SCARCE,  skArse,  a.  [s(;arso,  Ital.]— I.  Not  plentiful. 
—2.  Kar<-;  not  common.     Atldiaun. 

SCARCE.  skArse.  >„, 

SCA'RCKLY.  skArse'l*.  s""' 
[from  the  adiective.]— 1.  Mnrdly;  scantly.  Ifoukrr. 
— '.  Withditflcullv.    nri/il^n. 

SC  A'UC ENESS.  skArse'nIs,  > 

SCA'HCn  Y.skAi'sit*.  S 

[from  scarce.] — I.  Smallness  of  quantity;  not  plen- 
ty; penury.  S/ink.t.  AM'Jon.—2.  Rareness:  ftifrt- 
quency;  not  comnuinness.     Collier, 

T»  SCARE,   ikira,   t.   «.    [tcorarr.  Italian,   Skin- 
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*lt'r.]  To   flight;  «o  rri|?1iten;   to  aHVichi;    to   tT- 

tify;   to   strike  wiili   siiildeii    fear.  Hwpi-nriU     Cn- 

iamy. 
SCA'HKCROW,   skiie'kro,   s.    [ware    ami    crow.] 
■An  innsje-or  flajiiJir   stt  up  tii   fright  birds.    Hfi- 

leigh. 
SCA'XKFIRK.  skin 'lire,   s.    tsc»<"e  »'"'  fi""*!  .■* 

fright  hy   iiiv;  a   fire  br  aking  out  so   as  to   rai<e 

tiTrour.     Hi'Ider. 
tCMlF,  skarf,    s.    [escharf,   Freiiuh.]     Any    thinij 
>     th.it  haiigi  loose  iiimu  the  shouldi'i"s  or  dress.  S/uiks. 

Sw'ff. 
To  SCARF,  skSrf,  r.,n.   [Irom  the  noim.!— i<    To 

throw  loo«el\  on.  S/inks.—Z-  To  dress  in  any  loose 

Testurc.  ShnksliearK. 
SCA'RFSKIX.skiri'skln,  !.   [scarf  and   skin.]  The 

cuiicic;  the  euidermis.  Ch  yne. 
SCARlKJtA'lIOK,  skar.^.-ri-kV'hAn,  s.  [scarifica- 

tio.  Lat.]  IiK-i^iun   of  the  skin  with  a  lane  i,  <>r 

sucti  like  instruiiieiic.  Arbutlmut. 
SCARIFICA'TOR.  sk^i  i^fikitftr,  s.  [from  scari- 
fy.] Our  who^caiifiiii. 
SCA'KIFIER.   skar-ri-fl-flr.    s.  [from     scarify.]-!. 

Hj  whoscariii.-<.— 2.  The   instrument  with  which 

scarifications  are  mi:uU-. 
To   St-.\'RIFT.   skSi-'vi-li.    v,   a.   [sca.-ifico,  Latin.] 

To  lit    l)li>od   bv  ineisioiis  of  the   skin,  toinmonly 

after    the   ajipliL'tituii    ot     cuppiiig-^lassrs.     Ifise- 

man. 
Scarlet,  sl<arl?t,  s.  [esc:!vlnte,  rrc-.ieh.J    A  CO- 

tout  il  eiily  rrtl,  but  not  shiiiing-j  cloth   liyeJ  with 

a  scnrlf  t  colour.     Lo-kci 
SCA'RLiCT.  skli-'lJt.a.  [from  the  noiii>.]  Of  the   co- 

loirot   si^irU'i;   red    tinged   with   jello*.     blinks. 

Bacon.   Driiileti. 
SCA'RLETBKAK,    skir'iJt-Une,  s.    [scarlet    and 

b«-aii.]  A  plant.     Molt, 
SCA'RLETOAK,  skir-lit-okc',  s.  The  ilex.   A  spe- 
cies of  osk. 
SCA'RMAGK,7    ,,  ,    -,. 
SC  ARMOGF.;  r''^"""''''' '• 

[fof  skirmish.]— *>cni^i-. 
SCARP,  skirp.s.  [es.-arp  ,  Fr]  The  slope  on  tli.it 

side  of  a  ditch  which  is   next  to   a  forliiied  place, 

and  looks  towards  the  fields. 
SCATE,  skJie,  s.    [sMilor.    Swedish)    skid.    Island. 

ick.]     A    kind  of   wooilen    shoe   on    which   they 

slidt. 
to  SCATE.  skite^  v.  n.  [from  the  nonn.]  To  slide 

on  scales. 
SCAI'K.,  skite,  s   [sf|iialiis,  L^t  ]  A  tish  «f  the  species 

of  ihoi-ib.ick. 
SCA'  lEHROUS.    skJt'ii-hrfis.    a.  [from  scalchr-.R, 

Liitin.]  Ahoiiiidiai;  wiili  spriii'^s. 
To  SCATH,  s\illi,  V.   a.  [fee  .baoj  fcaW 'H,   Sa\oii< 

achardeii.   Duitli.]  To  wast'-;    to  daoiage;  ta   de- 
stroy.    ^Tillvix. 
SCA  I'H,  skif//,  s    [j-c:!?,  .Siixgi).]  AV'riste;  damage; 

niiscliieC.  Sjch.  Knollea.  Fiihfax, 
SCA' THFUL.  %k%.t!i'U.  ,   a.  [ii-oin  scalh.]    Mischic- 

voiis;  (iestrmtive.     Shiksprare, 
TaSCA'TTliH,   siiilr'lAr,   v.  a.   [i-earejian,  Sason; 

scliaiieivn.  Liiitrh.]— I.  To  throw  loos,  ly  about;  to 

sprinkl   .  Millon.     T/i,imson.—2.    To    dissijiale;    to 
.   disperse    Piov. — ''■.  'los]iread  tliiiilv.  Drylin, 
To  SCA'TTKR.skl  'iflr,  v.  n-  T..  W  dissipated;  to 

Ix'  disiwise'l.  Bn  on 
SCA'ITKRINGLY.  skat't4i--ln?.lJ.  ad.  [from  scat. 

teriii   .]  Loosejv;  dispi-rs  dl\.  Abbiilt 
SCA'  r  IKRLIXG.   skai'lii-lli.K.  s.  [fmm  scatter."] 

A  viiijiboMili  one  lliit  has  no  home  or   settled  ha- 

bitulion.     S  •'■ntpr. 
SiCA  lU'RlES  r  »:.i.tiViJ-iiit.  s.  [scatuiiens,  Lat.] 
,    Spriiii^in"  ;is  ;i  fountain..  D/W. 
SCAI-URIGINOUS,    skS-tft-ild'ii-iifis,    a.    [from 

scaturi^'O,   L-iiirt.]     Full   ol  springs   or  fountailis. 

J)trf. 
SCA'VKNGKH.  «k4v'ln-jar,   s*  [fi-om   ]<cajfan,  Sax- 
on, to  slnv  .]  A  petty  inagfstralt,  whose  province 

is  to  k  ep  i.lie  streets  clean.  Soiilh.    Bni/nanl. 
SCE'r.E'{jr,^i;-h.Xt,  s.  [French;  sceleratus,  Lat.] 
,    A  mII  in;  n  >viel.;ii  wreieli.   C/iajiie. 
SCK'NKRV,  s44i.'5i.i,    ,.    [.from    scene.]—!.    Thr 

coiiti'iiie<l  appearances  of  place  or  things.  Jrltlixon. 

■»-a.  'Hie  reprcsentatinii  of  the  place  in  which  an 
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aetion  is  ptrf  inni  d.  Pupc.—i,  The  ilispo^iriuu  «i4ii 
consectnien  ol  the  sicMt-s  iif  a  plav.  Hryikn. 
SCENK,  siiii,  s.  [vceiia.  L:.tin;T/'r'r.]— I.  ThestsiCT, 
the  th>  atre  nrdrainntick  poetry.  MiU(Hi.—2.  'Hie 
general  appearance  ol  any  action;  the  whole  lon- 
texiiire  of  otijects;  a  disi'lay  a  series;  ii  regular 
(lisiHisi'.ioiu  Milton.  Afiil'i<-'i.  Prior.— 3.  Pan  ol  a 
play.  Granville.—  .  So  much  of  an  act  of  a  pins 
as  passes  lietweeii  the  same  peisons  in  the  -.ainc 
]ilace.  Vri/il  n.—S.  The  place  rejiresented  by  the 
siagi.  .S/iaks.—6.  The  liaiigiiig  of  the  theatre 
ada(>t.  d  to  the  play.  Earoii. 
SCE'NICK,  sln'iiik,  a.  [sceui-.pie,  Fr.  from  scene.] 

Dramritick'    iheHiiical. 
SCKNOtiRA'PHlCAL,   sin-i-pr3r!i-kSl,  a.    [<n«;vr 

and  •.-'■■.]  Drawn  in  (lerspeciiv  . 
SCENOGRA'PHKALl.Y,    sfii-o--i4ri4-kai-i,    ad. 

[IVnm  sci  nocrraphieil.]   In  persjiective.     Mart. 
SCK'NOtiRAf'HY,     s4-iidi;^gri-ii,     s.     [T/.ii>^    and 

><>xCo.]    I'he  art  ol    persj)ecti\e. 
SCENT,   »?nt,    s.     [sentir,    to    smell,  Fr.]— 1.    The 

power  of  smi  llir.g;    the     smell.     H^i/tl.f.—2.    T  he 
ohji^ct  of  smell;  odo'ir   g<HKl  or  l>ad.  S/inks.  TJen- 

hum.    Prior.— i.    Chase    lollowcd    hy    the     soiell. 

Temple. 
To   SCENT,   siiit,    V.  a.   [Irom  the   notin.]— 1.  To 

son  II;  to   percei»e   by    the   nov.     Miltnii.—2.    To 

perfume;  or  to  make   to  have  odour   gooil  or  batl. 

Arlili\ou. 
SCIi'NTLKSS.  s?nt'lSs,  a.  [froiu  scent.]  Inodorous; 

haviiip;  no  smell. 
SCE'PTRE,    s^i/tflr,   s.    [sctptiiim,   Latin.]     The 

ensign   of  royalty  borne   in   the   hand.     JJerny   of 

Piety. 
SCE'PTRED,  s?p'tflrd.  a.  [from  sccpti-e.]  Bearing 

a  sci-ptre.     iVItan. 
SCE'P  1 ICK.  sJp'tik,  s.  See  SKKPTICK. 
SCKE'i  lASM,     ski-dii/.m,  s.    [o-/^?i:<(rue,.]  Cursn- 

rv  writing  on  a  loose  sheet. 
SCHE'DCI.E,    sJd'iiile.  or   skJd'jiMe,  s.   [schedula, 

Lat.]— 1.  A    smail    sci-oll.  Hooker.— 2.  A  little  in 

ventorv.  Sliaka. 
SCHK'iMATlbM.     ski'niJ-llzir.,    ».     ['-r.'!'«<'"ry^-.: 

Comlmiatioii  of  the  aspects   of  heavenly  bodies. 

Creerh 
SCME'MATIS  r,    ski'mJ-tlst,  s.  [from   schenrt-.j  A 

pvoj  ■cior;  one  irivtn  to  ibrmiog  s«e>iies. 
SCHE.V!-:,   skime,  s.    [^>;i-u:..]— 1.   A   plan;  a   com- 

hinalioii   of  Viirinns  things  info  one    »iew,  dtsign, 

or    purpose.     Atterhurtj.—2.    A  project;   a   Ciintri- 

vaiice;  a  iV  sign.     Ilnve.    Su-'f'.—5.  A    repr  stina- 

fioii   of  the  asjiecls  of    the   eelestiHl    ho«lies;    any 

lineal  or  niafliematical  diagram.    Hud'Oros. 
SCHE'MER,  ski'iufir,s.  [from  scheme.]  A  jntijccf 

or;  a  contriver. 
SCHI'.'blS,   skc'»ils,  s.    [-?.so-';.]  An  hahitnde;  st:.t;. 

of  any  thing  w  ith  resprct  to  other  things.  Norri..-. 
SCHIS.M,  vl/ni.  s    [-;-:'T.u'.;  schisme,   Fr.]  As<.para- 

rlon  or  division  in  the  chnich.     Spralt. 
SCHISMA'  riCAL,    s(/;-iii5t  i-k^l,    a.    [from   scliis- 

luaiiek.l  Iii'idying  schism;    practising  schism.    K. 

C/imlfs. 
SCHIS.MA'IICALLY,   siz-ni4t'ti-kJl-i,    ad.    [from 

s.liism^iical]  In  a  schismaiical   manner. 
SCHI'S.MA  riCK,     si/.-:   4'ilk,    s.    [fi^m    schism.] 

On     who  sipai-ates  from  the  true  church.     Bacon. 

Biiflrr. 
To    SCHl'SMAllZE,    sl/.'mJ-tlze,     v.     a.     [fioiil 

schism.]  To  commit  the  crime  ot  schism,  to  n.ake 

a  breach  in  the  eommiinioti  of  the  church. 
SCHO'LAR,  skol'lfir.    s.  [schotarls,  Latin.]—!.  One 

who  learns  of  a    master;    a  disciple.     Hooker.— Z. 

A  :i:an  ofletieis.     Locke.— 3.  A  pedant;  a  man  of 

hooks.     Iin'im—4.  One  who  has  a  letteivd  etfuca- 

tiuii.     ■^•'.^kificare. 
SCHO'LARSHU',  skSl'liirship,  s.  [from   scholar.]— 

1.  Leaning;  liteiatnre;  knowledge.  Pope —2.    Li- 
terary etiucatioli.  Miitoit—'.  Exhibition   or  main- 

tenaoce  lur  a  scholiv.   Ai7invorth. 
SCHOr  A'SI  1  'AL,   sk6-ia^'ii-kai    n.   fscholaslicus, 

l.a'.T  Be'ongino:  to  a  scholar  or  .clioel. 
SCm)LA'SriCALLY.    skA  lis'l4-^^4l•e,    ad.    [fnim 

scholastick.]  Accoiilin^  to  the  niceties  or  method 

of  the  schools.    South: 
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WCHOLA'STICISM,  ski  li/ti-sla^m,   s.    Scliolastiek 

leai-)iiii?.  /.  Warloii's  I'nlt-. 
riCHOl.A'SlICK.  slvilis'ilk,  a.  [from  ?clmla,  Lat.] 

—1.  PrrtainiM^  to  tli.'  svhool;  (iractisnl  in  sc-lmuU. 

Burnff'—i-    H  liii'mij   tiK-    school;  suiml)U'   lo  tlie 

KClioiil;  II  ilanticU.  StiUingfiet. 
SCHO'iaAST.  sk6'l4-i    ,  s.  [scholiastes,  Lalin.]  A 

writer  olVxpla  mini.  >  notes.     Uryileii. 
ICHO'UOS,^  o'l4-«ii,    I 

iLiHtiii.]     A    note;  an     explaniitory    ob^frvation, 

SCHO'I.Y,  skA'li,  s.  [scjioliiim,  Lat.]  An  explonalo- 
ry  iioie.     Honkr.r. 

To   SCHO'LY,  sko'li,  v.  n.  [from   tlie  noun.]    To 

writp  cxjiosilioiu.  Hooker. 
SCHOOL,  ^kft61,  s.  [,cli.ila,  Latin.;]— 1.  A  house 
ot  aisui|>liiie  ai)<ntislriii:iii>ii.  JJiyilen.—'i.  A  plaw 
of  linrai-y  tdiicatioi).  yji/;'iy.— 3.  A  state  of  iu- 
stiuftioii.  Dryileu—i-  Sy»ti.m  of  doctrine  as  ile- 
livtivtl  by  jiartioiilar  teaclurs-  Dnvin:  I'aijlor. — 
S.  The  aRe  ortlii»  cliurth,  ami  form  of  thiolf  gy 
siicci.H'diiiK  thiit  tif  tlie  fatlieu.    Saiutevsuu. 

To  SCHOOL,  skASi,  V.  :i.  [irom  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
innriict:  to  train.  S;)c)iser.~2.  To  teadi  wiili 
unjKriority;  to  tutor.  Wofcr.  fhyrl.  Attrr/i. 

SCHOO'LHOY.  skS6ri)6i,  s.  [school  and  boy.]  A 
hiiv  'hat  i.  ill  his  riidiiiittus  at  school.  Siuift. 

SCHbO'LDAY,  skAol'ili,  s.  [school  and  day.]  Ane 
ill  «liich  voutli  i^  sent  'o  school.  ShnliSjiearr. 

SCHOOLFELLOW,  skSSlTJl-lo.  s.  i  sih.ol  and  fel- 
low.J  One  lired  :it  the  same  schonl.  Lufke. 

SCHt)0'LHOUSK,  skftSl'hiou-,  s.  [school  and 
house.]  Huiue  of  discipline  and  instruction. 
S'  ruser. 

SCHOO'LMAID,  skSol'inide,  s.  A  girl  at  school. 
S!iak.ij)caie. 

BCHOO'LMAN,  sl>65l'iii4n,  s.  [school  and  man.]— l. 
One  vers'd  in  the  niceties  and  sublilties  of acadr- 
niical  disputation.  /'«//r.— 2.  One  skilled  in  the 
diviuiiv  of  the  sclio<il.  I'upi: 

SCHOO'i.MASTfilk,  ski&rinls-iflr,?.  [school  and 
n<;ister.]  One  who  pr^siitcs  and  teachesina  school. 
Baron.  South. 

SCHOO'LMIS  rUKSS.  sk^Sl'mls-tiSs,  s.  [school 
and  niistivss.]  A  woman  who  f^iverns  a  school. 
Onij. 

SCHRF.IGHT.  skiJi,  s.  A  fish.  Ainnvorth. 

SCrAGKAI'UY,  skl'i-c:iJ-('4,  s.  [sciagraphie,  Yt. 
•r<i-f>  .x-i !.]—!.  [In  aichitectiire.]  The  profile  or 
section  of  a  hoildine:,  lo  shew  the  inside  lliereuf. 
B'iiley.—2.  [In  astron-iiiiy.")  The  art  of  finding  the 
hour  of  day  or  niijhl  by  the  shadow  of  t:e  sun, 
moon,  or  sf:i|-s.  Bnilcy. 

SCIA'THKHICAL,  skVil-/A?vc-Ul,7 

SClA'rHEHlCK,skJ'J-rASr-lk.  i"' 

[sciaterique.  Fi-ench;  (rxixJi't'X^?.]    Bi-longing  to  a 
sun  dial      li'oiin. 

SCIA'riC\.  s}4i'i4.k3,?. 

!iC:iA'riCK,  si-Jftlk.     S         , 
[sci.itiipif,    Krench;   ischiadira  i):i5sin,    L;it.]  The 
hip  e;oiit.    Brown.  Pu/ie. 

SCIA'  riCAL.  sl-5i'tM3l,  a.  [from  sciatica.]  Af- 
Hictint;  the  hip.     Arbiillmot, 

ilCrKNCE,  st'Jnse.  s.  [science,  Krench;  scicntia, 
L:iiin.]— I.  Knowlrdpe.  Htiminotiit.—'2.  ("eriainty 
grounded  on  deinoiistraiion.  Birkriey.—Z.  An  at- 
laiiiid  by  precepts,  or  built  on  princlph  s.  Drijilen. 
— 4.  Aii>-  art  or  species  of  Unortled)fe-  Hooker. 
rirnmilii\—K.  One  of  the  seven  lilieral  arts,  gram- 
niar,  rlie>orick,   logick,  nrithmetick,  niiisick,  geo- 

,  nii-try,  Hsiruiiomv.     f«^«. 

SCl'RN  riAL,  sUi.'shil,  a.  [from  science.]  Produ- 
cinc;  sciiiiee.      Miltrnt. 

SCIRNI  TFICAL  si  ?ii-tlni-kai.  ) 

SCIKNTl'FKK.sl-Jn-iV'flk,         5 
[scientii  and   facio,  Lxtin.]  rrtxliieing  demonstra- 
tive knowh'dee;  liroducine;  certniuiv.  Smith. 

SCIEN'ri'KrCALLY,  si  Jn-lll'li.k4l-i.  ad.  [from 
scvntificol.]  In  oh  n  maimer  as  to  produce, 
knnwlnlire.     l.nr 

SCI'MITAH,  »?oi'in^-fiV,  s.  A  short  sworJ  with  a 
convex  edRe.  Slink '■>rnre. 

SCI'JJEY  Close,  sln'n4-klire,».  A  ijiccies  of  violet. 
Amrworth. 
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SClNK,  skink,  s.  A  cast  calf.  Ainnvorth. 

I'n  SCl'M  ILLAVK.  s(i.'tt!-ite,  v,  n.  [scintillo,  Lat.^ 

To  sparkle;  to  emit  sparks. 
SCINllLLA' HON,  ^jll-til-l4'sh4n,  s.    [scintiifatio, 

I.at.  from  scintillate.]  The  net  of  sparkling;  spark* 

emittid.     Bioivn. 
SCI'Ol.lST.  sli-list,  s.   [sciolns,    I.at.]    One   who 

knows  things  snjiriiicia||\.  GItWvillc. 
SCrOLOL'S,  sl'o-lij,  a.  [sciuliis,  Latin.]  Superficinl- 

Iv  or impiifecth   Knowiiig.     Hinvel. 
SCIO'MKCHY,   sl-dm'nii-ki.    s.     ["""  »"<1  f=''^i-] 

Hatile  witti  a  .shadow.    Cmvle'i. 
SCrON,  si'fln,   s    [scion,  I'rtnch.]  A  small  iwig  ta- 
ken from  one    tree  to  be   iugraltid    into  another. 

Shnksliiine. 
Sf/ffE  JM(?//).y,sl.i4-fi'shfts,s.  [latin.]  A   writ.jn- 

dicial,  in  law,  most    eominonly  to  call  a  nian   lu 

shew  cause  unto  the  Ciiuit,  wh)  judgment  passed 

sliould  not  be  exi'Ciited.  CuirrU 
SCI'HKHUS,   skii-'ras,  s.  [from    o-xi^po,-.]    An  iiidii- 

rnti  d  giand. 
SCI'RRHOUS.sklr'rfts,  a.  [from  scirrlius.]     Having 

a  gland  indunittd.     iVi.ieinnn. 
SClKRHO'.SllY,   sk?r-vos'i-ti,  s.  [fiiim   scirrhous.] 

An  induration  of  the  glainls.  Arhtilhnot.  ' 
SCI'SSIHLE,  sis'~i-bl,  a.  [trom  scissus,   Latin.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  divuled  siiLoothly  by  a  sharp  edge. 

Bmon. 
SCI'SSILE,  sls'sll,  a.   [scissile,  Fr.    scissilis,  Laiin.] 

Ciipahle  of    bring  cut   or    divided    smoothly    by  a 

sharp  1  dije.     Ailii:thnul. 
SCISSION,  sl/.h'fiii,  s.    [scission,  Fr.  scissio,    Latin.] 

The  act  oi'  i  uttiug.     H'lieman. 
SCl'SSOR,  sl/.'z&r,  s.    A  small   pair  of   shears,   or 

blades    moveable  on  a  pivot,  and  intercepting  the 

thing  to  Ix-  cut.     Arhuthnot. 
ScrSSL'KE,  slzh'fire,  s.  [scissum,  Latin.]  A  crack; 

a  rent;  ii  fissure.     Deeoy  of  I'iety, 
SCLAVO'NIAN,   skU-vo'ii^in,     a.    Used    by    the 

Sclavi.   C/ie.itnJie/il. 
SCLAVO'NIAN,    skli-vo'iii-4n,    s.    [the     adjective 

by  ellipsis.]     The    Sclavoiimn   language.     Cheater- 

fe/,1. 
SCLAVO'NICK,  skli-vo'nik,  a.  Denoting  the   lan- 
guage ot  ih''  Sclavi. 
SCLEHO'TlCK,skl4roi'lk,  a.  [Tx>.>.f<a..]    Hani;  an 

epithet  of  one  of  the  tout-  of  the  eye.  Km/, 
SCLRRO'TICKS,  skli-r3t'lks,  s.    Meilicities   wh  ch 

harden  and   consolidate  the  parts  they  are  applied 

to.    Qiihicy. 


To  SCOAl ,  ikote.         ") 

7'(;  SCfMCIl.  skotsh.    y''^' 


I'o  stop  a  wheel  by  pnitinp  a   stone   or  piece   of 

wood  under  it  liefore.     Bailfu. 
ToSCOFF,  sk^f,  v.  n.  [sehoppen,  Dutch.]  To  treat 

with  insolent    ridicule;  lo  treat  with  conlunielious 

langUMge.    Bui  on.  Tiliut.ion. 
SCOFF,  skSf,  s.  [from   the  verb.]  Contemptuous  ri- 
dicule; expression  of  scorn;  contumelious  language. 

Hooker.  IValts. 
SCO'FFER,  sk6rfAr.  s.  [finm  scoff]    Insolent   ridi- 

Ciller;    saucy  sconier;    contumelious     reproacher. 

SCO'FFINOLY.  skfirlngli,  ad.  [tVom  scoffing.]  In 

contempt;  in  rithciile.  Brnome. 
•i'o.SCOLU,  skild,  v.n.  [scholden,  Dutch.]  Toiiuar- 

rel  clamorously  and  ruilely.     Shukspeare. 
SCOLD,  sk^ld,   s.    A    claii.orous,  rside,  mean,  low, 

foul-inoiithrd  woman.     Swift. 
SCO'LLOP.  sk8riflp,s.  A   pectinatetl  shell-fuh. 
SCOLOPE'NDRA,   skAl-o-pin'dr».  ».  [«o)^otsvV-1 

—1.    A    son   ol   venomous  serjH-nt.- 2.  An   herb. 

Ain.miorlh. 
8COMM,  skilm,  s.  A  bulfoon.  VEslrnnicr. 
SCONCK,  ski'ms  ■,  s.  [schanl/.e,  Oernian.]— 1.  A  fort; 

a  bulkirk.    S/inks 2.    The  h- ad.    .T/inAt.- 3.    A 

pensile  candlestick,  g'  nerally  with  a  looking-glass 

to  reflect  the  lifht.    SieiJ). 
To  SCONCK.  skonse,  v.  a.  To  mulct;  to  fine. 
SCOOP,   skftop,   s.    [scho«-pe,   Dutch.]-!.    A   large 

ladle;  a  vess.  I  with   a  long  handle,  us<.<l  to  throw 

out  liquor.  S/i'ir/j. — 2.  A  sweep;  a  stnike.  S/inks. 
T»  SCOOP,  skJdis    V.  a.    [schotl>e,  Dutch.]— I.  To 

lade  out.  nryilen,—2.  To  empty  by    lading.  Aifdi- 
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Fite,  At,  fill,  (It;— mi,  m?ti— pine,  plnr- 


»»f!.— 3.  To  cari7  oB*  in  any  thins;  hollow.  Specf, 
—4.  To  cue  hijjort  eii-  del  p .  PhUi'i.i.  Pope. 
KCOO'PER,  skddp'&r,  s.    [ffom   scoop.]     One  who 

SCOOJK. 

SCOPR,  skipi-,  ».  [scopes,  Latin.]—!.  Aim;  inten- 
tion; dri  I.  Atlilhon.—i.  Tuluia;  uimcd.  at;  mark; 
final  eiiil.  Hoolcer,  A7;7/«ri.— 3.  Hooin;  spare;  am- 
pKtiKle  ofiultUiclnal  view.  Neivtun.—i-  Liberty; 
ne<;H()m  from  restraint.  Shaks. — 5.  Liberty  he- 
yoiicl  ju<t  Iniiits;  license.  Shaks. — 6.  Act  of  rioi; 
sally.  Sliakx.—T.  Kxtendi  d  quantity.  Davies. 

SCO'PULOUS,  sk6|>'pi-lfi»,  a.  [nopulosus,  Latin.] 
Kull  111  rocks,     nitt. 

SCOU  BU'  riC AL,  -k6r-b?l'l4-kai,  ) 

SCOHBU'lTCK.  sk(> -bi'tlk,         > 

[scorbutique,    Fr.    iVuni  scorbutus,  Lat.]  Diseased 
with  thL-  scurvy.    Arbuthnot. 

SCORBU'TICALLY,  skir-biVl^kll-^  ad.  [ft-om 
scdrhufical.]  With  tendency  to  the  scurvy.  H'ise- 
ntnn, 

SCORCE,  skirse,  s.  This  v.-ord  is  used  by  Spenser 
for  discourse.    Fnhy  Qiteen. 

To  SCORCH,  skAitsh,  v.  a.  [j-cojicnet*.  Saxon, 
burnt.]—!.  To  burn  supei-ficially.  Dryden>—2.  I'o 
burn.    Fair/nx.  Smith. 

To  SCORCH,  skArtsh,  v.  n.  To  be  burnt  superficial- 
Iv;  to  bedriid  up.     Roscommnii. 

SCb'RCHING  Fninel.  skArtsliins;,  s.  A  plant. 

SCO'RDIUM,  skAi-'de-flm,  or  skir  jiani,  s.  [Latin.] 
An  herb.     Aimworth. 

SCORE,  skore,  s.  [skora,  Islnndick]— 1.  A  notch  or 
long  incision.— 2.  A  line  drawn.— 3.  An  account, 
wliich,  when  writing  was  less  common,  was  kept 
by  marks  on  tallies.  South. — 4.  Account  kept  of 
something  past.  TiUut^on.—S.  Debt  imputed. 
Donne.— 6.  Reason;  motive.  Collier.— T.  Sake-,  ac- 
count; reason  referred  to  something.  Swift. — 8. 
Twenty.  Pope.—'i.  A  songiti^COKK.  The  "words 
with  the  musical  notes  of  a  song  annexed. 

To  SCORE,  sUore,  v.  a.— 1.  To  set  down  ns  a  debt. 
Swifi.—2.  'I'o  impute;  to  charge.  Dryden.-S.  'I'o 
mark  by  a  line.    Samly.i. 

SCO' R  J  A,  sk4'r4-3,  s.  [Latin.]  Dross ;  recrement. 
Nezitun. 

SCO'RIOUS,  sko'ri-as,  a.  [from  scoria,  Latin.] 
Drossy  reerementitions.     Brow7i. 

To  SCORN,  sk6rn,  v.  a.  [sclienien,  Dutch.]  To  de; 
siiise;  to  slight;  to  revile;  to  vilify;  to  contemm 
Jfj. 

To  SCORN,  skorn,  v.  n.  To  .off.  Crashaw. 

SC01N.  skArn.  s.  Contempt;  'scoff;  slight;  act  of 
contmnelv.    Tiiini.s-on. 

SCO'RNER,  skArn'flv,  s.  [from  scorn.]—!.  Con- 
temiii  r;  desiiisei'   Spenser.— 2.  Seoit'er;  riiliculer. 

SCO'RNFUL,  skArn'rM,  a.  [scorn  and  full.]—!. 
Contemptuous;  insolent.  Dr!jtlen.—2.  Acting  in 
defiance.     Prior. 

SCO'RNFULLY,  skSrn'fA!-^,  ad.  [from  scornful.] 
CoBtem|)tuoiish;  insolently      /'.tierb. 

SCO'RPION,  skAr'))i-fln,  s.'[scori>io,  Latin.]—].  A 
rejrtile  much  resembling  a  small  lobster,  with  a 
Very  venomous  sting.  Locke,— 2.  One  of  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiack.  Dryden.—^.  A  scourge,  so  called 
from  its  cruelty.    1  AVn.jt.— 4.   A  sea-tish.  ^^jffjjr. 

SCO'RPION  Sena,  skAi-'pJ-fln,  s.  [emerus,  Lut.]  A 
plant.     Miller. 

SCO'RPION  Grass,-] 

SCO'RPlON's  Tail,  J.sk6r  pj-fiii, s. 

SCO'RPION    lVort,J 
Hei-bs.     Ainneorth. 

SCOT,  »k3t,  s.  [ecot,  Fr.]— t.  Shot;  payment.— 2. 
SCOT  niirf  Lot.  Parish  payments.  Prior. 

T»SCOrCH,8k6tsh,v.  a.  To  cut  vrilh  shallow  inci- 
sions.   Shtikxpeare. 

SCOTCH,  skdtsh,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  slight  cut;  a 
shallow  incision.     ICotton. 

SCOTCH  Collnps,  or  Srntrhed  Collops,  skdtsh-Uftl'lfips. 
s.  Veal  cut  into  small  pieces. 

SCOTCH  Uof<pera,  sk6fsli-h<1p'p4r7.,  s.  A  play  in 
which  boys  bo|>  over  lines  in  the  ground.    Locke. 

To  SCOTH,  sk^cA,  v.  a.  [cnt^ro.-,  Gr'«U.]  To  wrap 
in  darkness.    Siilney. 

SCO'TOMY,  8k3t'ti-nii,  s.  [;icotw,wh.]  A  dizziness 
orswimrqing  in  the  head,  causing  dimnet*  of  light. 
Ainnvortk. 
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SCO'VEL,  sk3v'vl,  s.  [scfipa,  Latin.]  A  sort  of  rnoj' 
of  clouts  for  sweeping  .m  uvea;  a  niaulkin.  AlnS' 
it'Orth. 

SC0'UNDRRL,sk4un'drll,  8.  [seondaniola,  Ital.]  A 
mean  rascal;  a  low  petty  villnin.   Pope. 

To  SCOUR,  skAiir,  v.  a.  [skun  r,  Danish;  scbeueren, 
Dutch.]—!.  To  rub  hard  »ith  any  thing  rough, in 
ordtr  to  cleanse  tJio  surface.  Arbui hnot.~%.  To 
pmge  violently.— 3.  To  cleanse;  to  blvach;  to 
whiten;  to  blanch.  Walton. — 4.  r<i  remove  by 
scouring.  S/iaks.~i.  [Scorrere.  Italian.]  To 
range  about  in  onler  to  cmch  or  drive  away  »om  - 
tiling;  to  clear  away.  Siriney.—*.  'I'o  pass  swiftly 
ovir.    JJryilen. 

To  SCOUR,"  jkiftr.T.  n.— 1.  To  perform  the  office 
of  cleaning  duniestick  uten..ils.  Sliaks.—2.  To 
clean.  Brr<on.—S.  To  he  purged  or  lax.  Grmint. 
—4.  I'o  rove;  to  range.  KnoUes.—S.  To  run  here 
and  thei-e.  Shnks.—6.  'I'o  run  with  great  eagerness 
and  swiftness;  to  scamper.  Shnks.  Collier. 

SCOUR'EH.  skidr'ai,  s.  [troni  scour.]- 1.  One  that 
cliaiisli)  rubbing.- 2.  A  purge. — 3.  One  who  runs 
swifi  ly. 

SCOURGE,  skflrjc,  s.  [escourgec.  Fr.  scor.'ggia. 
Italian.]— 1.  A  whip;  a  lash;  an  instrument  ofdis* 
ciphne.  Milton.— 2.  A  punisbmeni;  a  vindictive 
afiliction.  Shakt.—3.  One  that  afHicfs.  harasses,  or 
destroys.   Atierbury.—n.  A  wlii4i  for  a  top.  Locke. 

To  SCOURGE,  skftrje,  v.  a.  [fi-oni  the  noun.]—!. 
To  lash  with  a  whip;  to  whip.  H-Ti/M.— 2.  To 
punish;  M  chastise;  to  chasten;  to  castigate.  % 
Mac. 

SCO'URGRR.skir'jdr.s.  [from  scourge.]  One  that 
scoiirRes;  a  piniisher  or  chastiser. 

To  SCOURSE,  skorse,  v.  a.  To  exchange  one  thing 
for  another;  to  swap.  Ainsworth. 

SCOUT,  skiil,  s.  [escout,  from  esconter,  French.] 
One  who  is  sent  privily  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  enemy.     Wilkins. 

To  SCOUT,  skout.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  Togoout 
in  order  to  observe  the  motions  of  an  enemy  pri- 
vately.    Diijilen, 

To  SCO'VVL,  sk3&l,  V.  n.  [j-eyhan,  to  squint,  Saxon.] 
To  frown;  lo  pout,  to  look  angry,  sour,  or  sullen. ' 
Sii/nei/.  Crn.iharu. 

SCOWL,  sk6i\l,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Look  ofsullen- 
ness  or  discontent;  gloom.    Crasnmv. 

SCO'WLINGLV,  skJiM'ing-li,  ad.  [from  scowl.] 
With  a  frowning  and  sullen  look. 

To  SCRA'UBLE,  skrjl.'bl,  v.n.  [krabbelen.  sci-affc- 
len,  to  sci-ipeor  scratch,  Dutch.]  To  paw  with  the 
hands.     I  Samuel. 

SCRAG,  skrjg.s.  [seraghe. Dutch.]  Any  thingthin 
or  l-an. 

SCRA'GGED.skrSg'gSd,  a.  Hmigh;  uneven;  full  of 
protuberances  or  asperities.  Bentley. 

SCRA'GGEDNESS,  skrig'ijea-nls,  7  , 

SCRA'GGINESS,  skritg'e^iiJs,         y' 
—1.  L'  aniiess;    martour.— 2.    Unevenness|  rougli- 
ness;  rnggi  dness. 

SCRA'GGY.  skrJg'gi,  a.  [from  sera?.]- 1.  Lean; 
marcid;  thin.  Arbuthnot.~2,  Hough;  rugged; 
uneven. 

To  SCRA'MHLK.  skr3m'bl,  v.  n.  [The  same  with 
scrabble;  scraftelen,  Dutch.]- 1.  To  catch  at  any 
thing  I'agerly  and  tumultiiously  with  the  hands;  to 
catch  with  hasti   previ  ntive  of  another.   Stilling.— 

2.  To  climbbv  the  helpof  the  hands. 
SCRA'MBLE.skram'bl.s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.   En- 

ger  contest  for  somethinj!;.  Locke.— 2.  Actofclirtil)- 
ing  hv  the  help  of  the  hands. 

SCR  A'MBLER,  skr&m'bl-flr.s.  [from  scramble  ]—l. 
One  that  sirnmbles.  Aildison.—2,  One  that  ctimN 
bv  the  help  of  the  bands. 

ToSCRANt  H,  skransh,  v.  a.  [schrantzer,  Dutch.] 
To  grind  somewhat  crackling  between  the  teeth. 

SCRA'NNEL,  skrin'nll,  a.  Grating  by  the  sound. 
Af//'oj;. 

SCRAP,  skrap,  s.  [from  scrape,  a  thing  scraped  or 
rubbed  olT.J- 1.  A  small  par  ■  le;  a  little  pioce;  a 
fragment.  V E3tranpe.—2.  Crumb;  small  parti- 
cles of  meat  left  at  tbi'  tahl<-.  Bacon,  Cranville.— 

3.  A  small  pi.  c    of  paper.  Pojie. 

7'o  SCRAPE,  ski ipe,  v.  a.  [rcppopan,  Sfixon;  sera.' 
pen,    Duich.]— 1.  To  deprfve  of  the  surface  by  tlie- 
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i'll^ht  action  of  a  sharp  instrument.  ilfoaoM.— 2.  To 
t.tki.-  a»ay  by  «erai<iii;;;  lo  crast.  i'u;/)'.— 3.  'I'o  aet 
ujHin  iiu)  5Ui(iici'  with  a  harsh  iiois> .  Pifie. — 4.  To 
Xiillier  bs  (fifat  etiorm,  ur  |>eniiri<iu'>  or  inHinf^dili- 
g.iicu.  South.— 5.  To  SCitAl'K  Acijuaintnure.  A 
low  phi-asi.-.  'I'o  curiy  favour,  or  insinuate  into 
i>i>i-'s  I'aniiliarity. 

2u  SCUAl'K,  skripe.  v.  ii.— 1.  To  make  n  harsh 
iioistf.— 2.  To  pl;iv  ill  on  a  liddli.-. — 3.  To  make  an 
awkward  how.  Aiitnvurt/t. 

3CUAPK,  skrip.",  8.  [skrap,  Swe<l.]  Difficulty;  per- 
(ilrxitj :  distress. 

SCUA'PKR,  skrA'pftr,  s.  [froni  scrape.]—!.  Instru- 
ment with  which  any  thing  is  sci-a]>ed.  Swift,— 2. 
A  luiiL-r;  anian  intrnt  on  Bf<.iting  nioney;  a  scrape 
peinty.  Hcrhcrt.—i.  A  vile  tiddlir.  Coivtey. 

SCHAT,  skrit,  s.[rcp:x:c,  Sax.J  A  lierinaphroditf. 

Ti/SCllAl'CH,  skritsli.v.  a.  [Uraf/.en,  Dutch.!- 1. 
Tu  tear  or  mark  with  slight  incisions  rat^^ed  and 
un.  vcw-  Grew.— 2.  To  tear  witli  the  nails.  More.— 
3.  'I'o  wound  slightly. — 4. 'I'o  hurtslij;hlly  with  any 
thiap;  pointed  or  kei?n.  S/uik:f.—!i.  To  rub  with  the 
nails.  Crini. — 6.  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly.  SwiJ'f. 

SCRATCH,  skritsh,  s.  [IVoui  the  verb.]— I.  An  inci- 
siiHi  ragfge*!  and  shallow.  Newton. — 2,  Laceration 
with  Ihi'  iniili.  Prior.—S.  A  slight  wound.  Siiiritij. 

SniA'TCHKU,  skr4tsh'fir,  s.  Ltiom  scratch.]  He 
that  sci-atchcs. 

SCRVTCHES,  skritshlz.  ».  Cracked  ulcers  or 
scabs  in  u  horse's  feet.   Aiimwovfh. 

SC  U  A'lC  HINGLY,  shr.^tsh'liip-li,  ad.  [from  stratch- 
in;;.]  With  the  action  ot'scraichinc.  Sidney- 

SCIiAH\  skijw,  s.  [Irish  and  Erse.]  Surface  or 
scurf.  S-K'iJ't. 

2'o  SCKAWI,,  skriwi,  v.  a.— 1.  To  draw  or  mark  ir- 
ivijiihnly  or  ciinnsilv. — 2.  I'o  write  iniskili'i:ily 
an:l  in.  le<antly  Sii;'J)—3.  To  creep  like  a  npiile. 
.Unin-oriri, 

SCRAWL,  skriwLs.  [from  the  vert).]  Unskilful  and 
ineleicant  writin?.  Arliut/uiat. 

SCRA'WLEU.skriwI'fir,  *.  [froii.  scrawl.]  A  clum- 
sy and  inelegant  writt-r. 

SCkAY,  skri,  s.  A  liiixl  Cijkd  n  sea-swallow.  Aim. 

SCRK/ABLli,  skri'-l-hl,  a.  [screabilis,  Latin  ]  lUat 
which  inav  be  s)>it  out.  Ba'teij. 

•iV/ SCREAK,  skrike,  v.  n.  [creak,  or  skriek.]  To 
nuke  a  sliriljoi'  loud  noise.  Bnitfy. 

To  SCREAM,  skrimt,  v.  n.  [h^ienjan,  Saxon.]—!.  To 
crj-  out  as  ill  tiirvur  or  agony.  .SwiJI.—^.  I'o  cry 
shiilly.  ShttkipcHie. 

SCREAM,  skriiiie,  s.  [from  the  verb,]  A  shiill  quick 
loud  cr\  of  teiiour  or  pain.  Pofic. 

r»SCHEECH,  ^kiiitih.  v.  n.  [skrakia,  to  cry,  Is- 
landick  ]— 1.  To  cry  out  in  icrrour  or  anguish- 
Bacon.— 2.  'I'o  cry  as  a  night  owl. 

S/KKEECH,  skriiish,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— I.  Cry  of 
horrour  and  aucuish.— 2.  Hitrsh  crv.  Pofie. 

SCREE  CHOWL,skii4i»li'ii\l,  s.  An  owl  that  hoots 
in  the  night,  and  w'.iose  voice  is  suplMised  to  betok- 
en dnnuer  or  d'  ath.  Drnijton. 
•  SCREEN,  skr^in,  s.  [escraii,  Fr -nch.]- 1.  Any  thing 
that  afilirdj  shelter  or  coneealniMit.  Baron.— 2, 
Any  thing  used  to  e.Kcliide  cold  or  liRht.  B(u:oii.—3. 
A  riildU-  to  siit  sand. 

T»  SCREEN,  skii^ii,  v.  a  [Iroin  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
sheher;  to  conceal;  to  hide.  J}oive,—3.  lo  sift;  to 
riildl,'.  Evrhin. 

SCREW,  skiift.  ».  [scroevp,  Dutch.]  One  of  the  me- 
chanical jMiwers,  which  is  defined  a  right  cylinder 
cut  into  a  furrowed  spiral;  of  this  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  male  and  female;  the  ruriiirr  being  cut 
convex;  hut  the  laltef  channelled  ur  concave. 
Qiiincif.   IVUkin". 

To  SCREW,  skr5S,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
turn  lit  a  screw.  I'liilips.—i.  To  fasten  with  a  scn'W. 
JHoivoii.— .■?.  T»dfturm  by  contortions.— 4.  To  liirce; 
to  brine:  by  violence.  Hmvfl. — 5.  Tu  st|U.'eze;  to 
press.- 6.  'I'o  oppress  bv  extortion,  .^ivijt. 

SCREW  rcce,  skr5i,  s.  lisora,  Lat.]  A  plant  of  the 
Indies. 

SCKl'RBET,  skrlb'hJl.s.    A  painter's  pencil. 

To  SCKI'HULE,  skrlb'bl,  v.  a.  [applied  to  pr<  paring 
w<iul.]  To  niiiv  and  card. 

'/:ei>C«.rB*H.K,  ikrlUbl,  v.  a.  [scribfJlo,  I.atin.]— i. 
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To  fill  with  artless  or  worthless  writing.  Miltvn-— 

2.  To  write  wilhoui  use  or  elegance. 
To   SCUl'liHLE,  skriVbl,  v.   n.   lo  write  without 

caif  or  Kaiily     HaiHry.  Po/ie. 
SCUrilBLE,  skrlu'hl,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Woiilihss 

writing.  Boijle. 
SCRl'BHLKR,  skri'bl-flr,  ».  [from  scribble.]   A  p«;t- 

ly  author; »  writer  witliout  worth.  Crniivillc. 
SCRIBE,  skrllie,  H,  [scrilia.  Latin.]— 1.   A  writer.— 

t/r.-i-.- 2.  A  pnliliek  notary. 
SCRI'MER,  skrl'mflr,  s.  [tscrimetir,  Fr.]   A  gladia- 
tor. Slirikujn-drc. 
SCKINE,   skriiie,   s.   [scrinium,    Lat.]    A    phice   in 

which  wiiiings  or  curiosities  are  leposited.  S/jrn. 
SCRIP,  sUrip,   s.  [skrarjipa,  Islaiidick."'— I.  A  small 

bag;  a   sa  thel.  Miitoit.—2,   A  schedule;  a    small 

wiiting.  Slinki/icrrrc. 
SCRl'Pl'A(.iE,  skrip'pldje,  s.   [from   scrip.]    Ihat 

which  is  conmiiied  in  a  scrip. 
SCRrP'l'OUV.    skri;i-ti\r-i,    a.     [scriptorius,  Lat.] 

'VV'ri!ten;not  orally  delnered. 
SCl'.rP'l'URAL,  skrlp'ishA-rll, a.  [from  scripture.] 

Contained  in  the  Bible;  bilillcal.  Atfcrbiiry. 
SCRl'Pl'URE,  skr}j('tsh6re,  s.  [scriptura,  Lat.]— 1. 

Waiting.- 2.  Saere    writing;  the  Bible.  South. 
SCRl'M'^NER,   skriv'iifir,  s.  [scrivano,  Italian  j—1. 

tJiie  who   draws  contracts.  Shaks.—2.  One  whose 

business  is  to  place  inoiiey  at  interest.  Dn/ilen. 
SCRO'FULA,  skr3P6-iJ,  s.  [iKm.   serofa,    Lat.]     A 

depiavat  on   of  the   humours  of  the  body,  which 

breaks  out   in  .sores  commonly  called  lite  king's 

evil,    iriienimu 
SCRO'FULOUS,  skrol'A-lfls,  a.  [from  scrofula.]  Dis- 

eased  with  the  scrofula.  Arbiithnot. 
SCROLL,  skroli  .  s.  A  writing  wrapped  up.    Prior. 
SCROYLE.  skr6il,   s.    A  mean  fellow;  a   rascal;  a 

wretcli.  .SUnk.ijieare- 
To  SCRUB,  skri^b,  v.  a.  [scrobhen,  Dutch.]  To  rub 

IiimtI  Willi  something cuarsi' and  rough.  Sxvijt. 
SCRUB,  skrftb,s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A   mean  fel- 
low, either  as  he  is  supposed   to  scrub  himself  for 

the  itch,  or  as  he  is  emplnyed  hi  the  mean  offices 

of  scouring.— 2.  Any   thing  mean   or   despicable. 

Swift,— 3.  A  worn-oiii  brnom. 


SCRU'BBED,  ski  fth'l.ld,  > 
SCRU'BBY.skrab'hi,      i*' 


[scrnbi-t,  Danish.]  Mea»;  vile;  worthless;  dirty;  sot^ 
ry.  Sh/ik.\penri: 

SCRUFF,  skrfif.  s.  The  same,  1  suppose,  wilh  scurf. 

SCKU'PLE.  skr^S'pl,  s.  [^crupule.  Fr.  scrtipulus, 
Lat.]--1.  Doubt  of  conscience;  difficulty  of  deter- 
mination; perplexity  about  matters  of  duty.  Taylor. 
Loike.-2,  Twent)  grains;  the  third  part  of  a  dr^chii. 
Bacon.— 3.  Prov.  i-biall) ,  an)  small  qtiantitv.-WoXj. 

To  SCKU'PLE,  skr66'pl,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
douht;  to  hesitate.  Mi/tan. 

SCKU'PLEH,  skr5Ap'pl-3r,  s.  [irom  scruple.]  A 
doul)li'r:one  who  has  scruples.  Grmtnt. 

SCRUPL'LIST,  skrA  [li'ilst,  s.  One  that  entertains 
scruples    ShrJ'iisfmry. 

SCRUPULO'SI  TY.  skr&a-piVl3s'*.ii.  s.  [from  scrii- 
puloiH.]— 1.  Doiiht;  minute  and  nice  doubtfulness. 
S0M/1.—2.  Fear  of  acting  in  any  manner;  tender- 
ness of  conseii'iice.   Drrtit;  of  Piety, 

SCRU'PULOUS,  skr6S'p6-liis,a.  [scrnpulosus,  Lat.1 
—1. Nicely  doubtiiil;  haitl  lo  satisfy  in  deurmina- 
tious  of  conscience.  /.ocAr.— 2.  Given  to  objections; 
captious.  S/ioks.—3.  Nice;  doubtful.  Uacvtt.—4. 
Careiul:  vigilttnt;  cautious.   II'ooiltMril, 

SCKU'PULOUSLY,  skriA'pi-iavli,  ad.  [from  scru- 
pulous.]    Caiifully;  nieeh;  nn\iouslv.  Tiiyhr. 
:RU'PUL0USNESS,   skrjft'pi'i-ias-n*s.    s.    [fo.m 
scriipiiloiiJ.]  The  state  of  being  scrupuhnis. 
niU''rABLE.skraj'ia-bl.  ».  [fromsenitor,  Latin.] 
Discoverable  by  iiKpiirv.  Dfoy  uf  Pit-ty. 

SCRUTA'TION,  »kr6&-ti',h4n.  s.  [scrutor,  Ut.^ 
Search;  examination:  incpiiry.  Diet. 

SCRUTATOR,  skr.^i-tA'tflr,  s.  [scrutateur.  Fr. 
fron»  scrutor,  Latin.]  Inquirer;  searcher,  exanti- 
ner. 

SCRU'TINOUS,  skrSS'iln-fls,  a.  [fVom  scriitinv.] 
Captious;  full  ofinquiiies.  Deiihntn. 

SCKU'TINY,  skrio'ii-ni,  s.  [scrutinluni,  I-si-j  Ii\- 
qiiivy,;  search;  ixaii.jnaiiun.  'il*,/»r. 
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Tv  SCKU'riNIZE.  skraa'dii'iit,7  V  » 
To  SCUU'TINV,  iiUr6>i(4-n4,  5  ^''' 

LCmiii  sfiimiiy.]  Ti.  s  ai'ili;  to  examine.  AyUJfe. 
iiCKUrorKli,iik\6o-iore',  s.  [Iroiii  stritoiic,  or  es- 

viildii-i?,  French. J   A  case  of  tlrawers  for  writing?, 

witU  aci.sk.  I'riiir, 
Tu  SCKV^Zl'".,  *iir66zo,  V.  a.  To  smieezt;  to  coiiipi-ess. 

S'jennr. 
'iV  .StL  D,  skfiil,  V.  n.  [skiitta,  Swedish,]  To  fly;  to 

niii  avviiy  \-  iUi  ^reciititaiion.  Su-ijh 
To  SCL'UUl.fc-.  nKiid'.il,  V.  u.  [from  scuil.]  To  run 

uiil'  a  kind  <ir  u>fecttd  hiiste  or  precipitation. 
SCU'KKI.K.  ikQ:':r ...  A  confused  quarrel;  a  lumul- 

tuiiu'.  I)nii'    OiJt-i-j  ■JTiitij. 
7'</ SCV'i't'LK,  skd.'tl,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]     To 

fi(!;lit  cniifus  ■>ll)  and  tniiiul,»i>usly.  Dray'un. 
/JVS*  UI.K.  siifilk.  V.  .1.  bul'>.e,l).niili.J  To  Imk  in 

hidiiij;  psiiC.*;  to  lie  Close.  J'rioi: 
SCU  LKl.K,   sUftlk'&r,  s.  [from  sculk.]    A  lurker; 

one  tiiat  Hides  liiius.  li'iorsliame  or  ntiscliiif. 
SCrH.,  ^^fti,  s.  [«ki)la  ii.   Ulandiek.]— 1.   I'lie  Iwne 

wliich  i.icaii's  and  dt-leuds    die  biMin,   ilie   arched 

Imneiif  the  head.  Sli'irp—i.  A  small  l)OHt;a  tock- 

hoai.— 3.  One  who  rows  a  cockboat.  Hi/UiOias.—4. 

A  slioal  of  lish.   Miltur). 
SCULLCAr,skiil'k4i>,s.  [scull  and  cap.]— 1.  A  head- 

piec    —2.  A  nijfhioap. 
jSCU'LLliR,  skft 'Idr,  s.—l.  A  cockboat;   a   boat  in 

which  there  is    lut  one  rower.    Dryden.~2,  One 

tlMi  rows  a  cucklioat. 
«CU'LLEUY,skft!'lftr.i,  s.  [irom  skiola,  a  vessel,  Is- 

l.mdick.]  The  place  wher-    cpn.mon   utensils,   as 

kettles  or  dishes,  are  cle»ned  unit  kept.  Peac/iam. 
SCU'I.LION,  skiil'ydu.s.  [li-om  eseueilk,Fr.  a  dish.] 

The  h)we  i  douiestick  striaiit,  that  washes  the  ket- 
tles and  the  dishes  in  tlie  kitchen.  S/iuks. 
-SCULP,  skfili>,   s.    [from  the  verb.]  An  engraving. 

To  SCULP,  skfili),  V.  a.  [sculjio,  Lat.]  T«  carve;  to 

engrave.  Sandi/i; 
5CU'LP1'1LE,  s"Kaip't}I,a.  [stulptilis,  Latin.]  Made 

lij-  carvinj;'.  Brown. 
.-iCU'LP'lOU,  skfllp'tfir.  s.  [sculplor,  Latin.]  A  cai- 
.  ver;   one   who   cuts   wood   or  stone  into  images. 

Acliliwu- 
:SCU'LPTUKE,  skfllp'tshtre,  s.    [sculplura,  Lat.] 

—I,  'I'lii-  art  of  carving  wood,  or  hewing  stone  into 

jm;»ges  — 2.  Carved  work.  Diydcn.—i.  The  act  of 

engr.iving. 
To   SCU'LPTUHK,  skfilp'ishAre,  v.  a.]  from   the 

noun.]  'I"o  cut;  to  engrave,  /"o/ic. 
SCUM,  skfim,   s.  [escunie,  Fr.  schuym,  Dutch.]— 1. 

That  which  rises  .to  the  top  of  any  li(|Uor.  Bacon. 

—2.  The  dross;   the  refuse;  tlie   recrement-    Ra- 

k'tgh.  Runvutnnioii.  AddiiO(l- 
To  SCU>L  skilm,  V.  a.  [Croui  the  noun.]  To  clear  off 

the  scum.  Lee. 
SCU'MMEK,  skftm'un^r,  s.  [eseumoir,  French.]     A 

vessel  with  which  liquoi  is  scummed. 
SCU'PPER  Holes,  skill' y.&r.  «•  [schoepen,  Dutch,  to 

draw    off.]  In   a.  ship,   small    holes    on  the  deck, 

through  which  water  is  carried  into  the  sea. 
SCURF,   -kfirf,   s.  Lri-'UPF'  Saxon;  skurlf,   Dnniih; 

skorf,  Swedish;  schovft,  Dutch}—!.  A  kind  of  iliy 

nnhary  scab.   Sivift.—2.    A  soil  or  stain  adherent. 

IJiydeu.—S.  Any  thing  sticking  on   the  surtact. 

AiMhoti. 
SCU'RFINESS,  skfirr^nSs,  s.   [from  scuif.]     The 

slate  of  bein.T  scurfy. 
SCU'UHIL,  skftr'ril,  a.  Lscnrvllis,  Lat.]  Low;  mean; 

irrossh  opprobrious.    Bai  Jonson. 
SCURltl  I.1*Y,  sktir-rll'4-l4,  s.    [scurrilitas,  Ltt.] 

Orossness    of   reproach;  lewdness    of  jocularity. 

Shiika/Knif. 
SCU'RKILOUS,    skai'rll-i\s,     a.    [scurrilis,    Lat.] 

Groisly  opprobrious;  using  such  language  as   only 

the  license  of  a  buffoon  can  warrant.  Hooker. 
SCU'RHILOUSLY,  skfti-'rli-ds-li,  ad.   [from  scurri- 
lous.] Willi  gross  reproueh;  with  low  huffooncrj. 

TiUotson. 
SCU'RVn.y,  skft/>i-l4.  ad.  [from   scurvy.]  Vilely; 

b«sel> ;  coarsely.  Soul/i- 
.^CU'RVY,  Jkdr'vi,  s.  [from  scurf.]  A  distemper  of 

the  inhabilBAti  ot  cold  countries,  and  amongst  those 
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such  as  inhjiiit  marshy,  fat,  low,  moist  >uil>.  Arbul:  • 
SCU'RVY,  ,kftr'vi,a  [iroiu  scurf,  scuHy, scurv).]- 
1.  Scabbed;  covered  with  schIis  diseased  with  the 
scurvy.  Lev.—wi.—i.  Vile;  bad;  sorr\;  worthless; 
coiUMiptihle.  Stvift. 
SCU'RVVtiUASb,   sKftr'v^-gras,     s.    [scurvy    and 

urass]    I  lie  spuuiiHuri.  MiUi:r. 
'SCUStS,  skiVs4>>.     For  excuses,  i'/itiksfiriire, 
SCU  1",  skflt,  s.  [skoil,  M;indick.j  I'he  tail  of  those 

aniiuals  uhiise  Uirls  are  very  short.  Si.ift. 
SCU'lCHEON.skiisl.'ln.s.   [sci.eci.me,  Xlal.]    The 

shield  repnsenled  in   .er:ildr\.  Siiliuy- 
SfUTE'LLAlED,  skfii'tl-i-i'?d.  a.  [scuiella,  Lat.] 

Divited  into  sm..ll  surfaces.   IVuothviird. 
SCU'TUOUM,  ski'ii  loriii,  a.  [sculifonnis,  Latin.! 

Sh^'ptd  like  a  shield. 
SCU'IILE,  skii'il,  s.  [  cutella,  Lal.]-1.  A  wide 
slialluw  hasket,  so  uHflied  from  a  dish  or  platt<  r 
which  it  iLsemUles  in  liirm.  Hakeiviil.—2.  A  small 
grate.  'Moii:iui:i:—i.  [Fi-oni  send.]  A  quick  pace;  a 
sh  III  run;  a  pace  of  affecied  precipitalioii.  S/tect. 
To  SCU'TTLE,  skfi^'t!,  v.  n.  [from  scud  or  scuddle.] 

I'o  run  wiih  aft:  tteil  pri  cipalion    Arf>i.ihn</t. 
To  'SUElCiN, /dine,  v.  a.  [sdegiiaiv,  Italian.]     For 

disd.in.     Milioii. 
SDEl'GNFUL,  /.dine'ldl,  a.  Cuntiacted  for  disdain- 

lul.  Spiiiifr. 
SEA,  si,  s.  [j-a;,  Saxon;  see,  or  zee,  Dutch.] — I.  Thu 
ocean;  tiie  wiur  "ijiOMd  to  th<-  land.  Davi>-s.  il/W- 
ton.—'i.  A  colieciioii  of  water;  a  lake.  Afo'".  iv.  18. 
—3.  Proverbially  any  large  quaxlity.  K  Chnrlrf.— 
4.  Any  thing  roti)>,li  uiid  tenipestuous.  MiUun.—i. 
Hti/ffiRhSovf.r.  Halfdmnk.  S/iMritui: 
SE'ABiiAl',  se'1-.ite,  a.  [sra  and  btat.]     Dashed  by 

the  wavesof  ihi- sea.  Pope- 
SEABO'Al',  si'bote,  s.  [sea  and  boat.]  Vessel  capa- 
ble to  hear  the  sea.  Arl/idhnot. 
SEA'BOKD.  .;i'i,6i-d,  :i.    Hoixleriiig  on  the  sea.  Spen. 
SEABO'KN,si'o6rii.a.  [sea  and  horn.]     Burn  ol  the 

sea;  prciduced  b)  th^sea.  IVallcr. 
SE.'VBO'Y  s4'b64,  s.  [sea  and  hoy]  Boy  employed 

on  sliii)buard.  Sliak.ifwnr); 
SE  ABREA'CH.si'iniuh,  s.  [sea  and  bi-each.]  Irrup- 
tioii  of  the  sex  by  bre.ikinglhebankiv.  VEstnuige. 
SEABREE'ZE,  sj-b.izi',s   [s^a  and  breeze.]     Wind 

blowing'' from  the  sea.  Murthiiey- 
SF;ABUI  LT.sfebllt,  a.  [sea  and  built  ]  Built  for  the 

sea.  Diyden. 
SE'AHOl.LY,  s4-h6l'l4,   s.    [eryngium,  Latin.]     A 

plant. 
SE'ACALF.  s4-kif',  s.  [-ea  and  calf.]  The  seal. 
The  seacf^lf.  or  seal,  is  so  called  from  the  noise  he 
makes  like  a  calf;  his  head,  comparatively  not  big, 
shaped  rather  like  an  otter's  and  mustaches  like 
those  of  a  cat:  his  bi>dy  long,  and  all  over  hairj'; 
his  forefeet  wiili  fingeiii  clawed,  bui  not  dividetl, 
yet  fit  for  going:  his  hinder  feet,  more  propeii) 
tins,  and  titierfor  swimming,  as  hi  ingaii  amphibi- 
ous animal.  The  female  gives  suck.  Grcit,: 
SE'AC  AP,  s^'kip,  s.  [s.  a  and  cap  ]  Cap  made  to  be 

worn  on  shipboard.  S/ink.t/>ean- 
SE'ACHAUT,  si'kiri.s.  [sea  and  chart]  Map  on 

whith  only  the  coasts  an  delineated. 
SEACOA'L,st:'lvile,s.  [sea  and  coal.]  Coal, so  called, 

because  broiiphi  to  London  by  sea.  Bacon. 
SF.'ACOAS'I,  s4-koste',  s.    [sta  and   coast.]    Shore; 

edire  of  the  sea.  Mortimer. 
SE'ACOIMPASS.  si-kftm'ii4s,  s.  [sea  ami  compass.] 

Thr  card  ami  needle  of  mariners.  Cuvidcn, 
SE'ACOW'.  sJ-kiA',  s.  [sea  Slid  cow.]  i  lie  mai-atee. 
a  very  bulkv  animal,  of  the  oetoccous  kind.  It 
grow  s  to  fifteen  f.-et  long,  and  to  seven  or  eight  in 
eiicunifi  rence:  its  h<  .id  is  like  that  of  a  hor,  but 
longi  r,  and  morecylindiick:  its  eyes  are  small,  its 
hearing  is  very  quick.  Its  lips  are  thick  and  it 
litis  two  long  links  standing  out-  It  hjs  two  liiis, 
which  Bland  (iirwaixl  on  the  breast  like  hands.  'I'Ue 
female  has  two  round  Imasts  jilaced  between  llie 
]iecloial  tins.  The  skin  is  very  thick  and  hard, 
and  not  scnly,  but  hairy.  '1  his  ciwiure  lives  prin- 
cipally alMjiit  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  feetls 
upon  vcgi  tables.  Its  flesh  is  wbile  like  veal,  anc 
very  well  tasted.     HiU. 
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•SiiAUO'G,  si-ild;;',  s.   [sta  and    tlojj.]  I't-rh;ii>s   the 

x'lui'k.  Kofi-ortDuon. 
SKA-KXCUt'fLKD,   s4a-§n-^<.'l,l?(l,  pail.  n.   Sur- 

miiiidt-tl  l)V  tlic  s  n    Criui. 
SI;AKA'KKI{,  si'lA-rftr,  s. "[«■;»  aiul  lixiv.]     A  tl-Hvtl- 

Icr  by  sea;  '>  innriii  r.  I'vj/c. 
SKAFA'KING.se'li-iiiiif.a.  [sfa  ati  I  I'ai.  .J  Travil- 

iiii;by  s.  u.  S/iti/.,i/Kiii(. 
SKAFI'y>JXKL,s  i-lSii'jiil.    TJic  same    wiili    SAM- 

PirillE. 
SE'AFIGHI'.  si-fitu'.  s.  [sea  and  ligbt.]  Ballk- ot 

shi|i5;  balilf  mi  ihf  sta.  H'Ui:hiiii. 
SE.VFO'WI,,  si  lAi'il.  ^  [sea  and  fowl-]     A  b!id  that 

lives  at  st-a.  Der/inm. 
•SE'AGIHT,  si'gSrt,  a.  [sea  and    ?irt.]   Giid'.tl   or 

encircdiil  by  llii'se-i.  Millou. 
S.?'A(illEKX,  si'Ki-cin,a.  [sea  and  s;i"ei-ii.J  Kcseni- 
blingf  lilt- col(iiii-ii,  till- disiiiiii  si  a;  ciiiU-an.  r<jjji: 
SE'AGRliliN,  si't,'iiiii,s.  Savi!rat;e.      ^\  plai.t. 
i>E'AGULL,si'(,riil,  s.  [sea  and  gull.]  A  watti- fowl. 

linro-i. 
SK'AGUI.L,  se-;rfil'.  s.  A  sea  bird.   Mnniuirll,. 
SEAHK'OGKHOG,  si-lied.i.-'hdji,  s.  [six,  Iiedge  and 

boij.]  A  kind  id' a  -la  sin  ll  fisli-  Carew. 
SEAHO'G.  si  lioff', «.  [sea  and  hoer.]  Th.'  porpMs. 
SEAHO'LM,  sc  lioltii',  s.  [sea  and  bolm.]— 1.  Asmr.ll 
uiiiiihabiti'd   island.— 2.  Seabolly.  A    Kind  of  sea- 
weed.    C'nrciv. 
SEAHO'USE,  si-bAi-se'.  s.  [sea  yiid  horse.]— 1.  The 
sealioi-se,   is  a  tisli  of   a   vai-y  singular  Innn.  it  is 
alHiiit    Ibiir  or  five  iiicbes  in  lenijth,   and    nearly 
half  fin  ineh   in  diani'-tor  in  ilic  brji-idest   pan.— a. 
I'h'; inorse.  IVuiubvmtl  — :!.  By  Ibe seahorse  Vnjricn 
means  the  lii|>|iu|Miiainii4. 
SEAMA'ID,  si'iiiide,  s.  [sea  and  maid.]  Mermaid. 

Sluikslienri: 
SE'.\.MAN,  si'inin,  s.  [sea  and  man.")— 1.  A  sailor;  a 
navif^ator;  a   mariner.  Ewli/ii.   Dn/ilcn.—Z.   Mer- 
man; the  male  of  the  Jneriiiaid.   Loikv. 
SE'.VMARK,  si'niirk,  s.    [sea  and  mark.]  Point  or 

tonspiciious  place  distinguished  at  sea.  Biiron. 
SEA  ME' W,  si-iiifl',  s.   [sea  and  mew.]  A  fowl  that 

frtqiieiits  the  sea.  Pu/Je. 
SKA.MO'NSrER,si-ni6ns'tflr.  s.  [sea and  inonstir.J 

Siran^e  animal  of  the  sea.  Milton. 
SE'AXYMl'If.si-iilnit',  s.  [sea  and  nymph.]  Goddess 

of  the  sea-  Bionme. 
SEAO'.MON,  siAii',  fin,  s.  An  h-rb.  Ainsrvorlh. 
SKAOO'SE,  sM&/e'.  s.  [sea  and  oose.]  The  mud  in 

the  sea  "r  shore.  MurtiniKr. 
SE'.\PIECK,  sS'piise,  5.  [sea  and  piece]  A  picture 

representing  any  ihintf  at  sea.  Adilisuu. 
SE'APOOL,  si'pftdl,  s.  [sea  uiid  imol.]  A  lake  of  salt 

water.  S/HJi-ifr. 
SK'APORT,  si'port,  s.  [sea  and  port.]    A  liarlwiir. 
SE'ARISqUE,  si'rlsk,  s.   [sea  and  risipie.]  Hazard 

at  sea.  Arhiitlitiiit. 
SR'AHOCKKr,  si'rdk-klf,  s.   A  plant,  yiillrr. 
SE'AROONf,  si'i-ftim.  s.  [sea  and  ruoni.]  Open  sea; 

spaciinis  main.  Bmoii. 
SEA'ROVF.R,si'rA-vftr,  s.  [sea  and  rove.]  A  Jiirate. 
SE'ASl-IARK,  si-shirk',   s.  [sea  and  shark.]     A  ra- 
venous senfish.  S/inkt/jrnri: 
SE'ASHEU,,st-shj!',  s.  [sea  and  shell.]  SIu  IN  found 

on  the  sliore.   Mmlimer. 
SEASHO'HE,  si-shire',  s.   [sea    and   sliore.]     The 

coastof  the  sea.    Drijilen. 
SE'ASICK,  si'slk,  a.  [sea  and  sick.]  Sick,  as  new 

voyaffers  on  the  sea.  Knoltrs. 
SE'ASIDE,  si-slde'.  s.   [sea  and  side.]  The  edge  of 

the  sea.  Juil(;ei>  vii.  12. 
SEASE'RPEN  r,  si'sjr-pint,  j.  [sea  and   serpent.] 

Serpent  ifenerated  in  tlie  water. 
SEASE'RVICK,  si'sii^vls,  s.  [sea  and  service.]  Na- 
val war.  SitoJ}. 
5Wi;ASU'RGKON,  si'sflr-jiin.s.  [sea  and  surgeon.]  A 

chir'irepoii  emplovetl  on  shiplxiard.   H'hminti, 
SEASURRO'UNDF.n,  si-sfir-riAnd'id,  a.  [sea  atid 

surround.]  Encircled  by  the  sea.  /'o/je. 
SE'ATEHM,  si'iirm,   s.   [sea   and   term.]  Word  of 

art  used  bv  the  snnneii.  /'o/jc 
SEAiWA'TER,  si'wA.tftr.  s.   [sta  and   wafer.]  The 
s«h  watsr  of  the  sia.  /FJaenjon. 
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SKAl.,  -ile,  s   [rijel,  Sa\on-]— 1.  A  stanij)  ciii^ravesl 
»iih    a  pariieii!,ii- iiiiprcs^ion,  tivid  upon  ilii   wax 
that  elosi-4  lettiis.  or  al'ixed  as  a  lestinioiiy     I'Dj'k. 
—2.    Tlie    iinpii-ssi'.n    imiile    in  wax.  K'rAks.—3. 
Any  iicl  ol  c  .i.rniiiatioii.  MVlun, 
I'o  .SICAI,.  sill-.  V.  a.  [iWiii.  tlie  noun  ]— 1.  To  fasten 
wiih  a  sc'l.  S/iakf.—2.    I  o  contirin  or  attest  tiy  a 
seal.   S/ii,/-:j.—2.  To  coiifii  ei;    t.;    rati!) ;   10    5' tile. 
Jf'uii  \\.—4.  'I'll  shut;  to  elos' .  Dtitvn.—5.  To  mark 
with  a  siaiiip.  SlirikiUcnif- 
'I'll  SKA  I.,  M^le.  \ .  II.  To  Ijv,  a  seal,    Keli.  n.  38. 
SE'AI.liK,  si'lilr,  s.  l:.o  "  seal.]  0»ie  that  seals. 
Sfc'VLlKGWAX,  silti.rwSk?,  s.    [seal  and  wax.1 
Haixl  wax  iise:i  to  .«■  al  I.  tt«  r«.  Evrle,  0. 

SEAM,  some,  s.  [p  ;'ih,,  Sax   y.x 'Dutch.]- 1.  The 

ed;;,  of  (loll.'  wliin-  ilie  rhi.-ads  ar.-  doiihled;  the 
si:tiiri  wlit'iv  till-  iwo  lu.'is  are  sew  i'  togs  ihei^. 
A<i'li-i»u-—2.  Tht  j^iiictuiv  of  planks  u\  a  ship. 
Drijilcii.—^.  A  c:caiii.\;  a  scar.— 4.  A  n  ia?iire;  a 
vessel  ill  which  thiii^s  .>re  heUi;  ii;r!i.t  bushels  of 
corn.— 5.  Tallow;  i;icase;  hop's  lard.  Drijat-;. 
T"  "sKAM.  viaie,  v.  a  [fioni  the  noun.]— 1,  To  join 
td^etli.  r  l)j  suture,  or  .olher.wsi-.- 2.  Xo  mark;  to 
s  -ar  «  irii  a  lour  cicatrix,  fo/ie. 
.STi'.^MLEbS,  sime'lSs,  a.  [irom  stao..]   Having  no 

seam. 
SK'.-VMKENT,  simt'rjiit,  s.  [spaiii  and  rent.]  A  sc» 
paraiioii  of  any  ih.n^  wln.re  it  is  .joined;  a  breach 
of  ih,   stiteh.  s. 
SK'AMS  IRESS,  sJm'stiis,  s.  [j-tanurtp..  Sax.]  A 

wimiaii  whos.    trade  is  to  sew.  Cknvdmiil, 
SE'.X.VIY,  si'mi,  a.   [from    st  ani.]  Having  a   seam; 

shewing' the  seam,  ■Slitik.ipeare. 
.SKAN,  sini.s.  (j-,  5ne, bax.]   A  net. 
Si<;AU,  sire,  a.  [j^ajiian.  Sax.  to  dry.]  Dry;  not  any 

longer  cjreen.  Slinks, ici're. 
To  SE.\K.  sere,  V.  a.  [peapian,  Saxon.]  To  burn;  to 

cant,  riz'    Rowe. 
SK.'ARCLOTH,  sire'klSrA,   s.    [rejielaS,  Sax.]    A 

plasier;  a  larjje  plaster.  Mnytiiner. 
To  SK'AHCE,  sirse,  v.  a.  [sasser,  French.]     To  sift 

liiuly.   Bollk: 
SEAHCE,  sirse,  s.  A  sieve;  a  bolter. 
SK'AliCEK,   sirs'ir,    s.    [from    searqe.]    I^e  yUm 

starces. 
7'«  SKARCH,  slrtsh,  V.    a.  [chereher,  French.]-]. 
"i'u   examine;   to   try;  to  explore;  to  leok  ihrouijh. 
Mi'tiin.—2.    To  inquire;   to   seek.    M!lton,—3.  To 
probe  as  a  chirureeon.  S/ifikx.—i.  Tw  SE.ARCH  oi/i-. 
lo  find  hy  so  kinp.  iriifts. 
To  SEARCH,   sirish.  v.  n.— 1.  To  make  a  search. 
Miltuti  —2.  To  make  inquiry.  Locke— 3.  To  seek; 
til  try  10  tind.  Locke. 
SEARCH,  siitsli.  s.  [from  the^verb.]—!.  .Inquiry  hy 
looking  into  evi  ry  siispect<-«l  place.  Milton. —^,  In- 
qiiirj;  examinaiiiii:  act  of  peeking'.  Addison.— 3^ 
Quest;  piHNiiit.   Ih  m  'en. 
SF.'ARrHKR.sJrtsh'Sr.s.  [^cm  search.]—!.  Exami- 
ner-, iiiouircr;  trier.   frioj:—2.  OHicer  in  London 
apiMiiiM^d  to  examine  the  liodiis  of  the  dead, and 
report  the  eaiise  oldeath.  Cfnutit. 
SE'ASON.  si'-zn,  s.  [saisoii,  Freiuh.]— I.  One  of  the 
four  parts  of  the   yiar,  Sprincr.  Siiininer,  Autumn, 
Winter.  AiUli'on.—l.  A  time  as  distiiigiiishtd  from 
oilieis.  Milloi],T-i.  .\  fit  tiiee;  an  o;ipoitiine  con- 
C(lrr<ii(e.  P/ii/i//s.—A-  A  'in  >  not  very  long.  Sliaks. 
—s.  That  which  pives  a  Mi'li  relish,  i'/wA-.v. 
To  SK'ASON,   si'/n,  v.  a.  [assaissonner,  Fr.]— 1.  To 
mix  with  fund  ain  thini;;   that    ^ives  a  Wish  rdisli. 
Broyt>n.—2-  To  ;jive  a  relish  to.  lirydi'n.  Tillotson, 
—3.  To  qualify  by  admixture  of  another  iii^reilient. 
filmks.—A.  'lo  iiifeci;  to  tinife  or  'aint-  Taylor.— 5. 
'i'o  (it  for  ^ny  use  by  tinie  or  habit;  to  mature. 
Aildi.sim. 
To  SF.'ASON,  si'w.  V.  n.  To   become  mature;  to 

prow  til  for  ail)  piirposi-;  a  low  word.  Mo.\on. 
SE'ASONAHI.E,  si'/.i.-a-bl,  a.  [s^iison,  Fijench.]  Op- 
piirtiine;  ha|>peuinK  ur  done  at  a  proper  time. 
Soi.lh. 
SK'ASONAni.KNESS,  si'/,n-l-bl.i.?s,  s.  [fixun  sea- 
sonable.] Opporttineness  of  lipi* ;  prtip»-i«i\  with  re- 
Rnnl  'o  time. 
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SE'ASONABLY,  si'zn-4-bli.  ad.  [from  seasonable.] 
Proprrly  willi  respect  to  time.  Sprad. 

SE'ASONKR,  si'iii-Ar,  s.  [from  To  si  ason.]  He  who 
seasons  or  gives  a  relish  to  any  thing;. 

SE'A.SONING,  si'iii-ing,  s.  [from  season.]  That 
which  is  added  to  any  thing;  to  give  it  a  relish.  Ben. 
■Jdnson. 

SEAT,  site,  s.  [sett,  old  German,]—!.  A  chair,  bench, 
or  any  thing  on  which  one  may  sit.  l)rijikn.—2. 
Chair  of  state;  thront ;  post  of  antliority;  tribunal. 
Hakexvill.—^.  Mansion;  residence;  dwelling;  abode. 
Kalei^h.—4.  Situation;  site.  Rnleigh. 

To  SKAT,  site,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  place 

on  seats;  to  ciuse  to   sit   down.  .irbuthnut.—^.'Vo 

place  in  a  post  of  authority,  or  place  of  distinction. 

^  Milton.— i.  To  tix  in  any  particular  place  or  sima- 

^  tion;  to  settle.  Jiateig/t.—4.  To   Bn;  to  place  firm. 

Ml  I  ton, 

SE'AWARD,  si'wJrd,  ad.  [sea  and  penp%,  Sax.]  To- 
wards the  sea.  Pufte. 

SE'CAN  r,,i'k4ut,s.  [s  can%  Latin;  scante.Fr.]  In 
geometry,  the  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  cutting  and  meeting  with  anotlier  line,  call- 
ed the  tur'geni  without  it.  Vict. 

To  SECE'DE,si-siid',  v.  n.  [seccdo,  Latin.]  To  with- 
draw from  fellowship  in  any  atl'.iir. 

SECE'DER,  s4-siia'ftr,  s.  [from  secede.]  One  who 
discovers  his  disapprobation  of  any  proceedings  by 
withdrawing  himself. 

To  SECE'KN,  si-sirn',  v.  a.  [seeevno,  Latin.]  To 
separate  finer  from  grosser  matter;  to  make  the 
separation  of  substances  in  the  body.  Bacon. 

SEtE'SSION,  sisisVan,  s.  [secessio,  Lat.]— 1.  The 
act  of  departing.  Brmun.—2.  The  act  of  withdraw- 
ing from  councils  or  actions. 

SE'CLE,  s4'kl,s.  [seculum,Lat.]  A  century.  Not  in 
usp.  Hninmond. 

To  SECLU'DE,  s4-klude',  v.  a.  [sechido,  Lat.]  To 
confine  from;  to  shut  up  apart;  to  exclude.  W^U- 

SE'COND,  sik'k&nd,  a.  [secon<l,  French;  secundns, 
Latin.]— 1.  The  next  in  order  to  the  first;  the  ordi- 
nal of  two.  t>njden.—2.  Next  in  value  or  dignity; 
inferiour.  Addison. 
SE'COND-HANU,  sik'kand-hind,  s.  Possession  re- 
ceived from  the  first  possessor. 
SE'COND-HAND,  s?k'kflnd-hind,  [used  adjectiVe- 

ly.]  Not  original;  nut  primary.  Stv'fl. 
jl<  SECOND  HAND.  In  iniilatioii;  by  transmission; 

not  primarily;  not  orijjiiiallv.  Stvijl. 
SE'COND,  sSk'kflnd,  s.  [second,  French;  from  the  ad- 
jective.]—!. One  who  accompanies  another  in  a 
a  duel  to  direct  or  defend  him.  Dini/ton.—2.  One 
•who  supports  or  maintains;  a  supporter;  a  maiii- 
tainer.  IVolton~3.  The  sixtieth  pan  of  a  minute. 
Wilkins.  _ 

To  SE'COND,  siiv'kfind,  v.  a.  [seconder,  Fr.""— l-  To 
support;  to  forward;  to  assist;  to  come  in  after  the 
act  as  a  maintainer.  Ro.ycommon.—2.  To  follow  in 
the  next  place.  i?'7H','/(. 
SE'COND  Sir/it,  sik-kAnd-slte',  s.  The  power  of  see- 
ing things  future,  or  things  distant,  supposed  inhe- 
rent in  some  of  the  Scottish  islanders.  Addison. 
SE'COND  sighted,  si'kfiiid-si'tjd,    a.  [from  second 

sight.]  Having  the  sec(md  sight.  Addiioti. 
SE'CONDARILY,  sik'kfln-ili-rj-li,  ad.  [from  secon- 
dary.] In  the  second  degree;  in   the  second  order; 
not  priivitirily;  not  originally.  I^'S'".h 
SE'CONDARIN'ESS,  sik'kan-da-ri-ngs,  s.  [from  se- 
condary.]  The  st;ue  of  beiiiK  SLCondarv.  Noiris. 
SE'CONDAKY,  sjk'kan-dji4,a.  [secuiidariiis,  Lat.] 
—1.  Not  primary;  not  of  the  first  intention;  not  of 
the  first  rate.  B'rnHry.—2.  Acting  by  transniission 
or  deputation.  Prior.— 3.     A    snundwy  fever   is 
that  which  arises  after  a  crisis,  or  the  discharge  of 
some  morbid  matter,  as  al'tir  the  declension  of  the 
small  pox  or  measles.  Quiwy. 
SE'CONDAKY,  sik'kfiii-dl-ri,  s.  [from   the  adjec- 
tive.] A  di'leKate;  n  deputy. 
SE'CONDLY,  sik'kflnd-li,  ad.  [from  S:Coiid.]  In  tlie 

second  place.  Snip. 
SE'CONDHATE,   'sik-kAjd-rile',  s.  [second    anrt 
rate.]— 1.  The  second  order  iu  dignity  or  value. 
Addisoit,—2.  It  is  sowoetiines  used  aiyeciivcly.  Dry. 
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SE'CRECY,  si'kri-sj.  «.  [from  stcret.]-1.  PriN-ac)-; 
stall-  of  t)eing  hidden.  S/iaks, — 2.  Sulniide;  relire- 
nient-  Suufh.—3.  Forl)ear;"ce  of  discovery.  Hooket. 
— 4.  Fidelity  to  a  secret;  taciturnity  inviolat'  ;  close 
silence.  * 

SE'CUK  r,  si'krit,  a.  [secretus,  I.at.]— 1.  Kept  hid- 
den; not  reveah  d;  concealed;  private.  Deuteronomy. 
—2.  Retired;  private;  unseen.  Millvn.—'^.  Kaiihlul 
to  a  secret  entrusitd.  S/iaks. — 4.  Unknown;  not 
diicovered;  as,  a  secret  remedy.- i.  Privy;  obscene. 
SECRET,  si'krlt,  s.  [secret,  French;  *frir<u/ii.  Lat.] 
— 1.  Something  studiously  hidden.  S/itn\,.—2.  A 
thing  unknown;  suineiliing  not  yet  disciivired. 
Milton — 3.  Privacy;  seer  cy:  as,  /le  labourrd  iii  se- 
cret. Mltcn. 
To  SFARK  r,  si'kvl:.  v.  a  [from  the  noun  ]  To  keep 

priiate.  Baron. 
SE'CRETARISHIP.  sik'kri-l4-ri   hfi>,  s.    [secre- 
taire, French,  from  secretary.]  The  ofHce  of  a  secre- 
tary. 
SE'CRETARY,   sik'kri-tl  li.    s.    [secr  larius,  low 
Lat.]  One  entrusted  with  llie  management  of  busi- 
ni  ss;  one  who  writes  for  anotlnr.  CInrendon. 
To  SECRE  IE,  si-krite',  v.  a-   [secretes,  L:itin.]— 1. 
To  put  aside;  to  liiili-.- 2.  [In  the  animal  o.-cono- 
niy.]  Tosecem;  to  sep  rate. 
SECRETION.  si-Uri'shftn,  s.  [from  secretus,   Lat.] 
— !.  That  part  of  the  animal  tpeonomy  that  con- 
sists in  sepagiting  the  various  fluids  of  the  bodj . — 
2.  The  fiuid  secretid. 
SECRETI'TIOUS,  sik-ri-tish'fis.a.  [from  secretus, 

Latin.]   Parted  h\  iinimal  secretion.  Floycr- 
SE'CKE  TIST,  si'kri-tlst,  s.  [from  secret.]  A  dealer 

in  seciets   Bmilr, 
SFVCRETLY,  se'kvli-Ii,  ad.  [from  secret.]  Privately; 

privilv;  not  npenlv;  not  publickly.  Addison. 
SE'CRETNESS,  sj'krlinls,  s.    [from    secret.]— l. 
State  of  being  hidden.- 2.  Qnalit)   of  keeping  a 
secrit.  Donned 
SE'CRETORY,si-kri'tfir-i,  a.  [from  secretus,  Lat.] 

Perfbrmiiig  the  office  of  secretion.  Ray. 
SECT.sikt,  s.  fsi-cta,  Latin.]  A  twdy  of  nien  follnw- 
ine  some  i)articular  master,  or  unitid  in  some' te- 
nets. Dniden. 
SE'CTARiSM.sik'ia-rhtn.  s.  [from  sect.]  Disposi- 
tion to  petty  sects  in  opposition  to  things  establish- 
ed. Ktng  Clmrles'. 
SE'CI"AnY,sik'iJl-ri.  s.  [sectaire,  French.]— 1.  One 
who  dividissome  puhlick  establishment,  ard  joins 
with  those  distinaiiish-dhy  some  pavticiilar  whims. 
Bacon— %  A  (ollowi  r;  a  pupil,  ■^/'cnvcr. 
SKCTA'TOR.sik-ti'tfir.  s.  [senator,  Latin.]  A  ti>l- 
lowi-r;  an  imitator;  a  disciple.  Raleigh.— I.  The  act 
of  cutting  or  dividinir.  n'l.ttnn.—'i.  A  part  divided 
from  the  re«t.— 3.  A  small  and  distinct   part  of  a 
wriiiiis;  t)r  hook.  Boyle. 
SE'CTOR,  sik'tftr.  s.  [secteur,  French.]  In  (fpome- 
trv.an  instrument  made  of  woml  or  metal,  with  a 
joint,  and  soioetimes  a  piece  to  turn  <mt  to  make  a 
true  s(|uai-e,  with  lines  <(f  sines,  tangents,  secants, 
eouai  parts, rhombs,  polygons,  hours,  latitudes. 
SF:'CULAR,  sJk'kft-lftr,  a.  [secularis. Latin.]-!.  Not 
spiritual;  leh.ting  to  atfnirs  of  the  present  world: 
nolholy;  wordlv.  Ilnoker.-%.  [In  the   church    of 
Home."]  Not  hound  by  monastick  ruh-».  Temple.— 
3.  Happening-  or  eoming  once  in  a  sccle  or  century. 

Addison.  ,    .,    ,    1        ro  1-1 

SKCDl.A'RirY,  sik-k6-lJi'J-ti,  s.  [from   sectilar.] 

WorUUiness;  atteiitiim  to  things  of  the  present  life. 

Burnet.  .       ,    *    ,  r        i    • 

Tu  SE'CULARIZE.sik'kfi-l4-rl7.e,v.a.  [secnlanser, 

Fr.  liom  secubr.1-1.  To  convert  ;fi-om  spiritual 

apnrooriations  to  common  use.-2. 1  o  make  worldly. 
SE'CUL ARLY.  siU'kh-lflr-li,  s.  [from  secular.]  In 

a  wiirldK  mniiuer.  ...         „  ■      -< 

SE'Cl'I.ARNESS,  sik'ki-lfliMiis,  j.  [from  secular.] 

WorldVniess.  ,  „,.  , 

SE'CI;nDINE.  sik'kfln-dJne.  s.  The  membrane  m 

which  the  emhr>o   U    wrapiK^d;  the   aft«rbirth. 

SE'c'r'pF,,  sikftre',  a.  [secnrus,  Latin.]-!-  Free 
from  fear;  t-empt  from  tirrour;  easy;  assured. 
Mihun.-2.  Car.  less;  wanting  caution;  wanting 
vigilunce.— 3.  Fire  from  danger;  safe.  Mdtm. 
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To  SF,'CURE,<4-kii«',  v.a.  [IVoni  ihe  ad.'n'tlive.]— 
I.  I'll  luakr  certain;  lu  init  out  oilia/juxl;  to  iia- 
c<'i'taiii.  Dnjden.—'l.  To  )>i'oic-ct;  to  luakf  sate. 
IViiUi.—i.    To  iiisiiri-. — 1.  'I'o  niaUe  fast. 

SKCU'RKLY,  s4-ki'lie'l4.  ud.  [from  seeiire.j  With- 
out tear;  cat-eli'sly;  witliout  ilaiiger;  snl'ly.  Oiy- 
<kn. 

SKCU'llKMEN T.  si-kftn'inSnt,  s.  [tVom  seoure*] 
The  tau-if  of  safuty;  |>ioti.'Ctiim'  ilclciici-.  Briiieii- 

SKCU'Riry,  -ik-kh'vk-ii.  s.  [■i.'fimtas.  Latin. J— 1. 
CartJi'snt-ss;  tivciloiii  fioni  ti-ar.  HnijiVurd.—l. 
Vii'iuiij  cark'sness;  •  onliileiicc;  want  of  viijilaner. 
Shnk'-.  Oavies  —  .  Pr  )l.  ctioii;  d  fencL'.  'lUlutiun. 
— i.  Any  tiling  ijiveii  as  a  v'tdge  or  caution;  in- 
surancv.  Ai-'iit:linot.—i.  Safetv.  Cc-rtainty.    Sm'ft. 

SEDA'N.  siiUu',  s.  A  kind  of  i)ortal)le  coacii;  a 
chair.  Aibuthlint, 

SEDA'TE,  se-dati.',  a.  [seilatus,  Latin.]  Calm; 
qiiitt;      still;     unrnfllcd;      undisturbed;      scri-ne. 

.SE;)A'  J'ELY,  sj-dite'ii.  ad.  Ifiom  sedate.]    Calmly; 

wiihout  disiurlwnee.     L'xke. 
SEDA  IENE.SS,    si  dite'iiJs,     s.    [from     sedate.] 
Calmness;  tranquillity;  serenity;  freedom  from  dis- 
tiirhanee. 
SE-DEMAilINESS,    s^dMln-ti  rj-n?s,     «.    [f"rom 
sedentary.]      i'lie   state   of   being    sedoiiary;   in- 
aetivitv. 
SK'DENfARY,    s?d'd?ii-ta-rJ,  a.    [sedeniario,    Ita- 
lian; sede)>tarius,     Latin.]— 1.    Passed     in     ■iitlinij 
still;    wantinff    motion    or   action.    Af0i(i/mul.—2. 
Tor|)id;  inactive;  shmijisli;  motionless.  yi/Umi. 
SKDCiE,  <iidje,  s.  [fajj,  Sav.]  A  t'fowili  of  uarrow 

Hags:  a   nai-mw     UR.     Snnriijs. 
SE'DGY,  sidji,  a.  [Uoai    sedg>'.]   Overgrown  with 

narrow  l\.^.    Slia/<:s/H'aie' 
SE'lilMEvr,  s5!'i-uent,   «.  [s  dim-.iitum,   Lalin.] 
Tliat    which    subsides  or    setllfs    at   the    boclom. 
U'uiiihnnrd, 
SRorriON,  s4-dKh'ftn,  s.    [seditio.  Latin.]    A   tu- 
mult;   an    iiijuri-eotiun;    a    jWimlar     commotion. 
Slinkspenre. 
BKm'lIOUS,se-<Ush'a<,   a.  [seditiosus,  Lat.]  Facti- 
ons with  tumult;  tuHuileiil.  CUire.ii.idU. 
SEOr TIOUSLY.  s4  dlsh'fis  li,  ad.  [tVoin   seditious.] 

Tumuliuously;  with  I'aclious  litrbulence. 
SRDl'nOUSNESS,    si-diOi'fts-nJs.   s.    [from  sediti- 
ous.]   I'lirbulenei-;  disi)usiiioii  to  seilition. 
TtfSEDU'CE,    s4-di'ise'.    v.  a.  [siJuco,    Latin.]     To 
draw  aside  from  the   riirht;  to  tem|if,  to  corrupt; 
to  deprave;  to  mislead :  to  deceive.  Shril;sfirn'C. 
SKDU'CEMEXT.  st-dAs. 'mjut,  s.   [irom    seduce.] 
Pruc'ice  of  Seduction;  art  or  nie.ilis  used  in  order 
tosj'duee.     Fi>;ie. 
SEDU'CKR,  s^Hlii'sftr,   s.   [from  seduce.]  On--  who 
di-aws  aside  from  the  rif;lit;  a  tempter;  a  corrupter. 
Slink.ihr/in: 
SEDU'CIHLE,   si-<lfi's4-hl,  a.  [from    si-duce.]     Cor- 
ruptible- c^    able  ol  liein  ,  drawn  aside.    linnfU. 
SEUU'CllON,    siHiak'shau,    s.    [seductus,    Latin] 
The  act  of   seduci.iijj;    the  act  of  drawing   aside. 
Hfimmunil. 
SEUU'LI TY,  sidi'li-ti,  s.  [sedulitas,  Latin.]  Dili, 
gent  assiduity;    labiiriuiisness;   industry;    applica- 
tion.    Sinitli, 
SR'DULOUS,  sJ.I'&Ifls,   or  sS.l'.i'i  lv\s,   u.   [sedulus 
I.:it.1  Assiduous;    industnuus;  lalioiious;    dilii^ent; 
paiul'uL     Prior. 
SR'Dl'LOUSLY,  «i.l'dft.|i\,-i,  ad.  rfraiu  sedulmis.] 
Assiduously;  industriously;    laboriously;  diligently; 
painfully.  '  P/iilipt, 
SE'DULOU.S.VKS.S,  sid'd^i-lfts-n^s,    %.    [from   sedii- 
iinis.]     Assiduity;     assiduousness;     industry;    dili- 
ijenee. 
HEF,,  sift.  s.  [sedes,  Lat.1  The  scat  of  episcopal  pow- 
er; the  diocess  of  a  bishop.    S/tnk-x/vare. 
To  SEE,  sii,  V.   a.  preter.  I  saw;    part.    pass,   sei-n, 
l.j*eon, Saxon;  sien,  Dutch.]—!.  To  perceive  hy  thi- 
eye.     Larke—'-i-    I'n  obierv.  ;  to  fiiiit.     Miltun.—S. 
To  discover;    to  descry.     Shaks.-^.  To   oiiversc 
with.  L'ukc—S.  To  attend;  to  reilfcrk.  Adtliaun. 
To  SEE.  sii,  V.  n — I.  To  have  the  power   of  siijhi; 
to  have  by  the  eve  percei'tioji  of  thiuKS   distant. 
Dryrleru—2.  T<»  (llsccni   without  deception.     7^il- 
'Ofjon.— 3.  To  inquire;  to  diitinsuish.    S'}akt-—i 
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To  Ik.-  attentive.  S/iaks.—5.  To  scheme;  to  con- 
trive.   Sfrriks/jfare:- 

SEE.  sii,  niterjeciion.  Lo;  look;  observe;  behold. 
Hwifui. 

SKKU,  siid.s.  [jH-fe,  Saxon;  seed,  Dutch.]— 1.  The 
orv:ani/.ed  particle  produced  by  plants  and  animals, 
from  which  new  plants  and  animals  are  generated. 
Mure.— 2.  First  priiicipl<  ;  original.  Huoker.—3. 
Principle  of  production.  Il'itllrr. — 4.  ProReny; 
oi'Isprini?;  desci  ndants.  Speif-xCr.—S.  Race;  gene- 
ration; birth.     If^aller. 

Tv  SEED,  siid,  v.  n.  [f'^m  the  noiin.]  To  grow 
to  pirlect  luaiurity  so  as  to  shed  the  s  ed.  Swjh 

SE'EDCAKW,  siid-kike',  s.  [seed  and  cake.]  A 
sweet  cake  interspersed  with  warm  aromatick 
se'etls.     Ti/s.fer. 


SE'EDLIP,  siid'llp.    •) 
SE'EDLOP,  si4il';6p,r' 


A  vessel  in  w  hich  the  sower  carries  his  seed.    Ain^ 
icorth. 
SE'EDPEARL.    sijd-pfrl',   s.    [seed    and   pearl.] 

Small  pfrains  of  p-  arl.    Boyle. 
SE'EDPLOr-,  «44ii'p;dt,    %.    [see-d  and   plot.]     The 
ground  on  Mhieli  plants  are  sowed  to  he  afterward 
transplanteil.  B.  J-ii-von.  Hammond.  Clarendon. 
SpyEDlTME,  seid'ilme   s.   [seed  ami    time.]     The 

season  ofsowini^.     Bacon.  Aiterb. 
SE'RDLING,   siid'HuK,  s,  [from  sved.]     A  young 

plaui  iiist  risen  from  the  seed.     Evelyn. 
SE'EDNESS.  siid'nis.s.  [from  seed.]  Seed  time;  the 

time  of  sowini?.     S/taks/icure. 
SE'KDSMAN,   sifedz'nijln,  s.  [seed  and  man.]  The 

sower;  he  that  scatters  the  seed.    S/iak.i. 
SE'EDY,  siid'4,   a.   [fnmi  seed.]     Abounding  with 

seed. 
SKE'ING,  sW'ilng,s.  [from  see.]  Sight; vision. 5Aafc*» 
SEEING,  sii'ii.cr.  ■)     . 

SEE'ING  t/iaf.  s^k'in^-THAuS 

[from  s.-e.]     Siuce;siih;  it  heinjrso  that.  Milton. 
To  SEEK,  siiU,   V.  a.    pret.  1   souplit;  part.    pass, 
sought,  [recan.     Saxon;   soeken.    Dutch]— 1.    To 
looli  for;  to  search  for.  Clarendon.  Herlieit.—2.  To 
solicit;  to  endeavour  to  gain.  Mi'.ton.—i.  To  poto 
find.  Dryde)i.—4.  To   pursue   by   secret  niachiiia- 
tioiis.     SliaksfKare. 
Tf/SEEK.  s4ik,v.  n.— 1.  To  make  a  search;  to  make 
intpiiry;    to    emkavoin-.       MiUon-—2.     To    make 
pin-suit:  he  soiij^lit  afier  tite  rohl)er.  Deut.—Z.   To 
apply  to:  'o  use  solieiiation.  Deiit.—i.  To  endea- 
vour after;  /if  soMf^hlJ'or  knoifledge.     Knolles. 
7'uHJCEK,  siik.  At  a  loss;  without  measure,   know- 

ledire    or  experience.  Milfun.   liosr. 
SEK'KEH,  sieU'flr.  s.  [from  seek.]  One  that  setks, 

an  inquirer.     Gianvitle- 
SEE'KSORROW,    siik'sdr  rA,    s.    [seek     and    sor- 
row.] One  who  contrives  to  give  himself  vexation. 
Sidney. 
To  SEEL,  sJel,  V.  a.  [s  ellar,  to  s»al,  French.]     To 
close  the  eyes.     A  term  of  falconry,   the  eyes  of  a 
wild  or  hairgaixl   hawk   being  for  a    time  seeled. 
Sidney-  linron. 
To  SE    L.  sW;,  v.  n.  fnHani  Saxon.]  To  lean  on 

one  sidi-.   Raleigh. 
SEE'LY,  siiri,  a.  [from  j-eel,  lucky  time,  Saxon.]-~ 
1.  Liuky;  happy-    Spemer.—I,   Silly;  foolish;  sim- 
ple.    Srifnirr. 
To  SEEM,  siiin,  V.  n.  [sembler,  Fi-ench.]— 1.  To  ap- 
pear; to  make  a  ibuw;  to  hnve  seniblaiice.     Dryii. 
—2.    To  have  the  appearance    of  truth.  Dryden.— 
3.   In  9/i';/li.  fobe  iM-iMitiful— 4.   /(  SEEMS.  There 
if  anap|)eai-anci ,  though  no   reality.  Black — 5.  It 
is  sometimes  a  sliijhi  afiirmatiun:  fherr  are,  it  «eeins, 
many  who  arc  not  [lUastd.    Aiterb.—^.  It   appears 
to  be.      liro;rn. 
SEE'MEH,  sit'ni'flr,  s.  [froniieem.]  One  that  carrier 

an  appearance.     .%n'.f. 
SEE'MIN(i,  siimMiur,  s.  [from  seem.] — 1.    Appear- 
ance;   show;    semblance.  Sh.iks.—2i   Fair   appear- 
and-. Sh-kx.—Z.  Opinion.    Milfon. 
SEE'MINGI.Y.    siimini;  li,   ad.    [fnmi    «.eming.] 
In    dppearHiiCe;    in   shew;    in    seiublance.    Clan- 
ville. 
SEE'MI.VGNESS,  siimingnfs,  s.  [from  seeming.] 

Ptaiiiibility;  f-iir app-arance.  Digby. 
SEE'MI.INESS,    slim'li-n*>,    «.    [Irom     «eemly.J 
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r»£cency;  liandsomi'iiess;  eoiiieliiicss;  gract-;  beau- 
ty.   Camden. 
SEK'.MLY,  s£^iii';i,  a.   [smunmeliglit,  Danish.]  De- 
ceit; Ij^cjiiiiiis:    pioiKi-;  lit.    I'liiiips. 
SEK'MLY,  >i4jii'li.    .id.   [lioi,.  tlu-  luljective.]  In  a 

•leceiit  m;ii!iiei-;  in  apiDiM  r  iiunneiv    I'o/h-^ 
SF.KN,  sid,.,  a.[lVoiu  se<.J  SUill.iI;  verstrf. 
SEKR,  s^Ar,  s.  [tVdiii  sec.]—].  Oui;   wlio'  ?ces.  ^to</?- 
juii— 2.  A  piojili.  i;  one  «liii  f'oivsces  I'uiiire  evt-uis. 
Piioi: 
SKiE'RVVOOD,  siii-'wd.I,  s.  Sue  SEARVVOOD.  Dry 
.wood.     Dniilrn. 
SEli'SAW.  si'si'w,  i.  [from  saw.]  ,4   reciprocating 

motion,     l^opt. 
To  SEKSAW,  s4's4vv,  r.  n.'  [Croin   saw.]    To  move 

with  a  ivci]>roi;atiiiCf  inutiuu.  Arbiitlmot. 
'■(i  SEBI'H, sii'lH.  V.  a.  i>ii  toriif   I  sod  orseftlicd; 
T>art.  pass.  sirl'I.Mi,  [j-eoo.iii,  Saxon;  st^odeii,    Diil.] 

'fi>  biiil;  to  lif-foci  i'l  liot  iiciimr.     S'Jtimer. 
To  SKKTH.  sii  in,  V  1,.    To  l,c-  fii  a  sUUe  of  ebiilli^ 

tioii;  lo  \w.  hot.     Shnkxpiai i: 
SEE'  riircK.  shkVU'hv,  s.  ih-nia  slciU.]  A  Ijoiler;  a 

pot.     nri/den. 
Sli'GMEN  r,   sii-'  nSist,  s.  [sc-^nieniumv  Litiu.]  A 
fiffure  cnntaim  d   between  a  clioid  and  an  arch  of 
ilie  circle,  or  so  luOcIi  of  the  circle  as  is  tut  oif  by 
thatchnril.     Bimi'ii. 
SE'UNITY,   s^L^aiti,  s.  [fi-oni  sepiis,  Lat.]  Slug- 

gisliiiess;  irmcfivitVi     Dirt. 
To    SE'GKKCrAl-E,    sSi,''i;rdti;4te,   v.   a.  [segrego, 

L.it.]   To  Sit  rtfian;  to  sc!);'i-ate  from  others. 
SEGREGA'TION,  .,i8-i;rJ-Ki'slian,  s.  [tro'iii   segre- 
gate.] Separ:tio'a   fioiii  otliers-     Slinksi 
SEIGNEU'IHAL.   st-uiVrt:-;t,  a.    [from'  seignioi'.] 
Invested  with   lartre  powers;  independent.     Tciif 
pic. 
SEl'GNIOR,  sine'yfir,  s.  [iVom   sefiior.  Latin;  seig- 
neur. French.]  A  lord.  The  title  ol' honour  gi* en 
by  Iraiians. 
SEI'GNIORY,  sine'yfir.^,    8.    [seigneurie,  French'; 
from  seignior.]  A  li.rdship;  a   territory.     Spmin: 
Dnvitf,v , 
SEI'GNORAGE,     seneS  flrlilje,     s.    [seigneii 'age, 
Frencli;   from  seignior.]     Authority;  atliiiowledg- 
ment  of  power.     Luckr. 
To  Sl'-.i'GNORISE,  sJne'vftr.iie,  v.  a.  [froiii  seigni- 
.  or.]  l  o  lord  over.     Fnirf'txi 

SEINE,  sine,  s.  [fe^ne,  Saxon.]  A  net  used  in  fish- 
ing.    Cmna. 
SEI'XER,  siiie'Sr.  s.  [from    ieiiie.]  A    fisher  with 

nets.     Crirciv. 

To  SEIZE,  si^e,  v.  a'.  £s.iisir,   French.]—!.  To  lake 

possession  of;  to  grasp;  to   i:iy  hold  on'i  to  tijsten 

on.   Pu/jc— 2.     lo  lak..  f.ircible    polt-ssioii  i>f   by 

law.     Cfimdrn.~3.   'lo  nuke  posif-ised.  AMismx. 

Tk)  seize,  si/,e,  v.  n.  'I'o  fi\  die  grusp  or  the  power 

,.  on  any   thing.    Sha'iipcnve. 

SF.rziN,  '.k'/.ln,  i.  [s^i.siue,  Freiich.]— 1.    [In  law.] 
Spi.tin  hi   fuel,  is  when  a  corrioral  posVession  is  ta- 
krn:  icifiri  i^l    l;iw,  is   when  «oiueihiiig  is  done 
which  tiie  law  ao-ountetlia  seixiii,  as  an  inr  dinent. 
This  is  as  much  as  a  rii'ht  to  lands  »iid  tenements., 
Coivd.—2.  'I'he    i(-tof   taking  iios-v'ssiou.    ijfrny  nf 
Pirtij — 3.  The  :h'ings  possessed.  li'ilf. 
SEI'ZURE,  siVJiAre.  s.  [from  seize.];-!.  Tlie  act.  of 
seizing— 2.    Tile    lliiiii,'   s-i/, -d.     MiUon —i.     THe 
act   of  taking     foreiiile     iio<»ession.     Il'^uttori.—i. 
Gripi/;   i)osi.-,sion.    Ori/(.'rii.—5.  Ciilch.  ffrittv; 
SE'.r'JNC  riON,    s4'ji\nk-sha..,  s.   [sejunctio,    L;.t.] 
»   The  -ict  ordisio!4iring    Feurxvi. 
8K'L(  OL7  1M,  vil'ivSS  li,  a.  [y\-o.   rafe,  Saxoti;  and 
^  couth,  kiowii.]  Unco.nmon.  S un^i-r. 
SE'I.DDM,   8«IM,Vn,    id.    [v  I'lan.    Saxon;    seldenj 
D'itc!i.]     Rarely;     not    ufien;      not     liv(|uently. 

SE'LDO.MNESS,  sji'dfttn-uls.-    s.     [friint     seldom.] 

I'ticviiiiiioiineis;    iulrcqtieucj;     riiivness;    rarity. 

Hooker. 
SE'r,ri.SHO\V.N',  s6;d'sii6iie.  li.  fsehl    nnd   shown.] 

SeM-imexhihitr  d  to  v'  w.     S'iab'prnvr. 
To  SELE'Cl".  viliki',  V.  :il  [selerins.  Latih.l     lo 

choose  in  prefer-'ite   lo  (ithers  r-jected;  Kiinlhw: 
SELE'Cr,s4-l*ki'.  a.  Niv-ly  ehosen;  choice;   e.illed  I 

out  on  acenuKt  of  SHU  li  iin- •xcellence,    Piim; 
'.iELE'CTIONjsi^lik'shaii,s.  [selectibj  l^tin;  IroWl 
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\      select.]     The  act  of  cOlliiig  or  chootiug;  G)iuic(-4 
.Bcoftn. 
SELK'C  INESS,  sf-I?kt'nJs,  «.  [from  s*-hct.]    The 

stale  ol  h<  ing  sih  cl. 
SEI.li'C  lOH,  sMSk'tflr,  ».  [from  select.]  He  who 

sell  els. 
SKLKXpGHA'PHICAL.sfl-li-ii6-grSf'i-kaI,K 
SELENOGHA'PHKlv.  sel-l^iio-gij!  Ik,         i"' 
[seleuographiipie,  French.]     lielonging  to  seltno- 
gi-aph) . 
SELENO'GHAPHy,  sjl-lj-nig'gr^f-*.  s-  [«x>ii'.!  awl 

•/  ^x  ■■.]  A  drseiiptiun  oi  the  moon.  liruKh. 
SEI-F,  ii'if,  pronoun,  jili.r.  selves,  [)-y1p,  Saxon;  sVlf, 
selvi,  Dutch.]- 1,  fts  primary  signilicntu  n  s^  ems 
to  be  that  of  an  adjective;  verj-;  parlicidar;  this 
above  others.  J)ryilcn.~2.  It  is  united  both  totho 
jiersonal  pronouns,  and  tcf  the  neutral  pr'moiin  it, 
and  is  iilwa_\-  tuldid  when  lliey  are  use'l  recipro- 
cally; as,  I'did  not  litirt  him, '/«? /jw;r  himself; /Ae 
people  /lisf  me,  but  I  clap  myself.  Lorke.—S.  Coni- 
pounded  with  him,  a  pronoun  subsiantive,  gc/'iS 
in  appearance  an  adjective:  Joined  to  my,  thy,  our, 
your,  pruiiouii  adj  ciives,  it  seems  a  substantive**— 
4,  If  isnuichns-d  in  composition.' 
SE'I.I'HEAI..  siU'hile,  s.    Luruiiella,  Lat-]  A  plant. 

Th-  s  line  with  SANICLE. 
SE'I.FJSH.  sSif'iih,  a.   [from  self.]  Attentive  onl/ 
to  one's  lAvn  iiitiresi;  void    of  re'caixl    for  Othtls. 
A<liti,,ni: 
SE'LFISHNESS,  sglf'lsh-njs,  s.  [from  selfish-]  At- 
tention lo  Ills  own  interest,  without  any   regard  to 
others;  sell-love.     Bovie. 
SE'LFlSHI.y,  s§ll'i,i,.i«,  »d.  [from   selfish.]     With 
regard  onfy  to  his  own  interest;  without  love  of 
others.  Pope. 
SE'LFS.'VME,  sJlf'.sime,-  a.  [self  and  same.]  Nume- 
ric illy  the  s.«ine.     Milton. 
SE'LION,  si'le-tl'n,  s.  [seJio,  low  Latin.]     A  ridge  ot 

land.  A/ii.i<vorth,  ' 

SELL,  sJl,  pronoun,  [for self.]     Ben  jonson. 
SELL,  s^l,  s.  [liefle,  Frencli;  selh,   Latin.]  A  saddle.' 

Spniii-ii 
To  SELL,  s?l,  V.  a.  [j-j-Ilan,  Saxon.]  To  give  tor  a 

price-     S-i-ij). 
Tu  SELL,  set,  V.  n;  To  have  commerce  or  traflick 

mIiIioih.    Shakspenrc. 
SE'LLAVDER,   s?!'l:ti..dftr,  s.   A  dry  scab    in   a 

horse's  hough  or  pastern.     Ainsioaith. 
SE'I.LER,  sjl'lftr.  s.   [from  sell.]  The  person  that 

sells;  veinliT.     Shrikspeiire. 
SE'LVAGK.s^l'v5d,ie,  s-    Tht  (<lge  of  tlolh  where  it 

is  clostd  by  coniplic:iling  the  threads.  E.vudi^s. 
SELVES.s^:v/..    I  he  plural  of  ,v(?/.     l.ocki:. 
SK'MnLAIiLE,s5m'ldft-hl,  a.  [semblable,  Fh>ncli.] 

Like;  re.seinlilimf.    ,Shnks-pefire. 
SE'MBLAKLY,  s?m'b1i-l>l4,  nil.    [ft-om  stmblable.] 

Willi  resemblance.    Shtikspi-rtir. 
SE'.Mr.LANCE.sin/blSnse,  s.  [s.  iiiblance,  Fr.  from 
S'liihlant.]— 1.  Likeness-    ivsemblanee;  similitude; 
representation.     Miltoiii    li'milw.    Rogers.— %,  A|>. 
peurance;  .shev  ;  figiin-.  Fnirfn.x: 
SE'MBLAN  r,  sjm'biaiit.  a    [semblanT,   Fr.]  Like; 
reseiiihrniK';  having  the  appearance  of  any  thing. 
Little  used.     Prior. 
SE''>IRLANr.  sim'lilint,  s.  Show,    figure;  resein- 

blauce.    Sprtiser. 
SK'!\(BLA  IIVE,  s?m'l)ia-tiv,   a.   [fi-om  semblaftt.] 
.. Suitable;  iiccommMlate;  fii;  resembling.  S/iak*. 
"TfvSE'MBLE,  sjni'bl,  v.  n.  [seinUler,  French.]  To 

represent;  to  make  a  likeness.    Pri<-r. 
.S£'.V/,  sJm'mt,  s.  [Latin.]  A  woitl  whith,  used  in 

com  position,  signifies  half. 
SE'MIANNULAH,  sSm-mi-Jn'nft-lSr,  a.  [semi  alitt 

anniijiis,  Lat.]  A  rinRhalf  round.  Grc7v. 
SF.'MIBIIEF,   slm'nii-brjf,  s.  [semibreve,  Fr.]    A 

note  !h  musick  n  lating  to  time.    Donne. 
SEMlcl'RCLE,    sJm'iii4-sJr-kl.    s.      [semicirculus; 
Lat]  A  half  round;  pan  of  a  circle  Uividwl  by  the 
diametir. 
SEMICl'RrXlED;  sfm-mi^sJ/kld,  7 

SEMICrUUUIiAH.  sim-in4-s?r'ktVlar,    5"' 

[semi  and  eirciiliir.]     Half  round. 
SE-MlCt)'LON,  sjni-mj-k6'l6n,  s.  [semi  and  K.'Xor.] 
Half  a  colon;  a  point  ii<ade   thus  [;]  to  denote  a 
greater  pause  than  that  ol  ii  comnui< 
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jKMlDIA'MfcVlKU.  sJin-nii-di-Au/tlflr,  s.  [siiui 
atid  itiii>iii«er.]  Halt'tlii.-  line,  wlilili.disnvn  thiunc^li 
the  ct'Hlie  (if  a  ciri'lL-,  divides  il  into  t»u  iqiiul 
pans.  M'lie. 
SKMIDIAI'MANK'HY,  sjiii-m4-*li.l.fi.i.i'i-i4.  s. 
[^iijii  anil  iliajiliaiii'ii).]  Half  tiuiiipaieiK:} ;  iiii- 
|>.  rktl  Ualis|>ai<  iicy. 
Sl-..MII>lA'l'HANf»Ui»,aJiii-liii-(lcai'a-liJj,  a.    [stiiii 

and  dia|ii>aiiiiii!i.J  Hall'  iraiis|>.iii.iit.  Il'tiudwiiil, 
SKMU)(JL"I!LK,  sJiii-iiiidAhbl,  s.  [stuii  ami  dou- 
ble] In  till'  Koinisb  brt'iiaiy,  sucli  uilieis  and 
tVasis  s  ^iie  C' It.'brat  d  wiili  l.ss  itol"iiiiiily  tbaii 
tlic-iloulilc  ones,  but  yi-lMilJt  iiioiv  lliaii  tlie  siiigli; 
otH'«.  Bttitry, 
Sli.MIKLU'UJ,   sSiii-iii^M^iid,  a.    fsfini   and  Huid.] 

I'lipfrli'ttly  fluid.     Arhiir limit. 
SEMILU'NAK   sJii..ni6-liViiai,         \ 
SKMILU'NAKY,  sJiii.ii.4-lu'Mii-4,  y' 
[sfmilunairt;,     Fi'.]    ilcneiiibling    in   forni    a   half 
iiKiuii.     Grexv. 
SKMlMK'l'AL,siiu'ni4-niJt-tl,  $.  [siiiii  and  nutal.] 

Iialt'iliftal;  iniperl't-ct  inrtal, 
SKMINA'LMV,    sS  u-i-nil'i-ii,    s.    [fium    Sfnnm. 
I.  It.]— I.    I'lie  uatiive   of  seed.    Bl-owit.-^2.     Tbe 
iniwirof  bein^  pioiluced.     BioivJi. 
St  MINaL  sSm'i-n:ll,a  - 


,a.  [seminal,  Fnneli;  seniinis, 
Lat.]  — I.  B^-loll^'■inJJ  to        ' 
se  (1;  nidical.  S'^rip. 

■SE'MlNAliY,  s&.n"i-Ma-r4,  s.  [seniiitaire,  Kitiicli; 
.sriiiiiiariiun,  Latin  ]—i.  The  ground  wliere  any 
tliiii)^  is  sou n  to  be  urterwai-ds  ti-aiis|>ianted.  Muit. 
—2.  Tliejilatenrdriginaliiock  wnente  any  tiling 
ii  brought.  IVuu(livitiil-^?>.  Seminal  stale.  Broivii. 
— 4.  Urif^iiial;  first  [irineiliks.  Ilnrvey.—i.  breed- 
ing place;  place  of  eiltication.  from  whence  sclio- 
lari  ai-i-  tr.insplanteil  into  life.  S,iijt- 

SKMINA'llON,  ,Jiii.i-;iAMidii,  s.  [from  semino, 
Lat.]    I'he  act  of  sownnr. 

SKMINI'KICAL.  s4in-i-nif'i-l.ai,7„ 

SEMINri'ICK.sJiii-i-ii<f?k,  S 

[se<nen  and  I'acio,  I..i(  ]   I'rodiiciixeof  seed.  Bimvn. 

SKMINIFICATION,  sjm  ^..(i^Ka'sliiiii,  s.  The 
propagation  from  the  si  ed  or  seiiiinul  parts. 
Hale. 

SE.VllOPA'COU.S,  s?Mi-ni^  c<-p'«'iv(is,  a.    [semi  and 


or  does  not  dcniund  a  total  occlusion  of  tin:  niouiii 

Brotjiiic, 
SK'AU'KKVIVi:,  sgni'pjr-viv  ,s.  A  plant.  iBnriti, 
SliMI'Il  K'HNAl,.  sfeii-p4-iJr'i.4l,  a.  [seiiipiurnn's. 

Latin.]— I.  Ku  rnal  in  fnltiiit;;  iiaviiig    bi^inniii); 

but  no  end.  Hak:—^.  \n  |>oel:)  it  ii  u>eil  siiujil} 

for  eternal. 
SliMl'lli.'KNUY,     sJiii-pi-lJi-'iii  li,     s.     [seinpi- 

ii.riiiias,  Latin.]     huiure  duration    sMlliout    eiid- 

Hdlr. 
SK'.MSI  HKSS,  sliii'stiJs.  s.  Tr' "m'T'^ne.    Saxon.] 

A  woihaii  \tliose  busiiiiss  is  10  s.  w ;  a  wiiniuu  ubo 

liv.  s  b)  lier  ihmIU  .  OlII.  Trav. 
Sk'NAKY,  s^n'iia-ri,    ii.    [sen..riiis,  Latin.]  Belong- 

ingto  the  number  six;  couiainiiii;  six. 
SK'AATK,  s^n'niit,  s.  [senutus,  Lat.]  An  assembly 

of  counsellors;  u  boily  ol'  luen  set  api.rt  to  cunsolr 

for  the  pnblick  (food.  Doilmm. 
Sli'NATEHOUSK,  sJn'nat-liotis^',    s.    [senate  and 

house.]  Place  of  imhlick  council.     Siitiks. 
SE'NAIOK,  siii'na-'fli-,  s.  [senator.  Lat.]    A  pnl)- 

liek  coniisellor.  Gran-  ille. 
SKNATU'HIAL,  sin-).a-io'ri-3I,  > 
SKN  ATO'KIAN.  slii-na-io'ri  in,  5 
fsenalgrius,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  seiifttors;  befitting 


nators. 
d.— 2.  Contained  in  the  |  Tu   SKND,  sind,    v.  a.   pret.  and  part.   pass,  sent, 
[l\  iiban,  Savon;  si'ialeii.  Dulcli.]— I.  To  despatch 
Iroin  o:ie  place  to  another.  Gi>ie.n.i,    Miiloii.    Oiy 
f/rn.  a-ti'ijy.—I.  To  eohiiidssiiiii   by  antiiurily  lo  go 
and   iicl.—S/iaks.—i.  'lo  grant  as   IVoiii  a  distant 
place.     Grit, — 4.    To   inflict,  as    IVomi   a   distance^ 
Jhiitdi:—5.     'lo     emit;    to    inmiii;    to    proiluce. 
C/ui/iie.—6.    To  ditttise;   to  propagate.    I'o/>e,~T. 
To  cast;   to  shoot. 
r«  SEND,   sj.id,  V.   n.— I.  To  deliM  r  or  despatch 
a  message.  Clarendon.— i.  Tu   SEND  j'ur.     'lo  re- 
quire b\  iiiessdge  to  come  or  cause  to   be  brought. 
Dnj'Irh. 
SE'NUAL,  sjii'dl!,  s.  [/.endalo,  Ital.]  A  tliin  silk  of 

i"}liru'..     J'nirj'rijc: 
SE'N'OKU,  slud'iir,  s.  [from  send.]  He  that  sends. 

Slifil:y/Jtui': 
SEMC'SCEXCE,  si-iijs'sjnse,  s.    [sdiescn,    Latin.] 
The  slate   of  grow  iii.^;  old;  decay  by  time.  Waor/- 
opaciis.  Lit.]  Halfd  irk.  Bm/itf.  |       iBord. 

Sli.MlO'KDlNATEj  seiii-ni4-"5i'di-iiiie,  s.  [In  co- j  SE'NESCAL,  s?n'n?s  kAl,  s.  [seneschjil,  Fr.]  One 
ni-k  sections.]  A  line  ibawii  at.  riirht  angles  to  who  had  in  great  liousi  s  the  care  of  feasts,  or  do- 
aiul  bisected   by   the  axis,  and  reaching  from  one  nit  stick  cei-enionies.     M'llh;,, 

sid/of  ih^'  seciioit  to  another.     Hanis:  SE'XGKEEN.  s^n'grien.  s.  A  plant.     Jinnv. 

SKMIPK'UAL,  si-mlii'4-dai.  a.  [semi  and  pedis,  La-  I  SE'NILE,  si'nlle,  a.  [s  iii:is,   Lui.]  Hclonging  to  old 

tin.l  Ciiiitaiiiiiigh.di'a  lOof.  |       age;  conse(|ii>  111  on  old  a'<f.  Bujie. 

SEMIPELLU'CIU,  s*m-m4|)4l  li'isld,  a._[sciiii  and  j  SE'NIOil,  si'ni  iir,  or  siiie'.M'lrj  s.  [senior,  Lat.]— 1. 

t'oe  older  tlian  anolher;  one  «hii  on  account  of' 
longer  time  bus  some  siipeiioritj.  /<7i/'i'(/Jt'.— 2, 
An  aged  pel-son.  Druden. 
CNIO'kiTY,  si-iii-3/i-ii,  s.  [from  senior.]  Elder- 


peJIuciihi-,  Lat.]  Half  clear;  imp  ifectly  tnmspa' 
rent,     ffooili-anl. 
SEMIPEKSI'l'CUOVS,    s?ni.n,4-pJr-sp'(U'ft-fls,     a. 
[semi  and  pei'Sliiciius,  Lat.]  Hall    traiispureiit;  iiii- 
perfectly  clear.     Ginv 


SKMiqUA'DHATE.,  sfm-io4  k«  I'drit,  ? 
SEMIHUA'KIILK.  sg'm-mt-U«  Ar'lJl,     J 

[III  astronomy. ]  An    aspect   of  llie   plaueli    when 

distant  from  each  oth-r  fortj-fue  degrees,  or  one 

sign  and  a  half.     Bnilcij. 
SEMiqUA'VEIt,  sii,i',„i.kwi>i!i',  s.    [Ill   niiisick] 

A  not.?  coniaining  half  the  riuantiiy  of  the  <|iiaver. 

Briil'-y. 
SE.MIHLTN  I ILE.  s*m.nii-kwiii'tll    s.  [In  asti-ono- 


SEf 

hip;  priority  of  birth.   Bruonic. 
SK'NIiTA,  s^ii'ni,  ..  [seiia,  Latin.]     A  physictl  tree. 

SJuiksJirme. 
SK'NNIGHT,  t^n'nit,   i.  [Contracted   from   seTen- 

■liglil.]   'I  he  space  of  seven    nights  and   days;  a 

Week,     fituikspfarc. 
SENO'Cl'LAH,  si-nok'k&'lAr,  a.  [seui  and  oculiis, 

lj»t.]   Having  six  eves.    I'crliani, 
SEN'SA'TIOK,  sin-ii'shdn.    s.    [seiisatio,     Latin.] 

1'  ireplion  by  means  of  ilie  sen; 


my.]     An  aspect  ot  the  planets  when  at  the  dis-  |  SENSE,  sJnse,  s.    [senaiis,    Latin.]—!.   Faculty   or 


laiKe  of  tliiri\-iix  degiiis  from  one  another. 
Bailn/. 

SEMISCEP'IICK.  sini  4-skJp'iik,  ».  One  that  it 
iialf  u  seeptii'k.  Jin'd. 

t;E.MISE'Xlll.E,  siiii-iiii  sJks'tll,  s.  [In  astrono- 
my.] A  seniisiMll;  an  aspect  of  the  planers  when 
they  .-<re  distant  fi'iiin  each  other  one  Iwelfili  jiart 
of  a  circle,  or  tliii'iy  degi'ies. 

SE.MISPHfVHICAL.  sim-mi-sfii'ri-kill,  a.  [semi 
and  spliericul.]  H  luili'ing  10  half  11  sphere. 

SEMI'iPMEKO'IUAL,  sJ.ii-mt-sli-rdM'JI,  a.  [semi 
and  sphi-roi'lal.j  Formid  like  a  half  spheroid. 

SE.xUIE'KI'IAaV,  siiii-m4-iJiMiAn.  i.   [semi    and  | 


power  by  wliicli  external  olyects  ai-e  pcrceis'etl. 
Ihwh-t.—i.  Perception  by  the  senses;  sensation. 
Iirijitcn.—3.  Perception  l>)  intellect;  .ipprefiension 
of  mind,  yiiltun.—i.  Sensiliilit\;  i|uickiiess  or 
keenness  of  perception.  ShriKs.—S.  Understand- 
in;;',  siitindness  of  litciillies;  sirii.gih  of  naiiinti 
reason.  l'of>t:—6.  Iteiitoii;  n  iisonable  imaning. 
Dl'tjtlen.—?.  Opinion;  notion;  judgment.  Koicum- 
nmu.—H,  Con'iCiuusne''S;  vonviction.  IJi'jilin.—^. 
Moral  p.  rceptliiii.  L'I^itnin^e.—\0.  .Meaning;  iin- 
(Mirl.  Tii'lofjun.  Units. 
SE'NSKI),  sSnsd,  pars.  Peiveiwd  by  the  senses. 
Clamillr. 


tertian.]  An  ague  ciimpuunded  of  a  tertian   and  a  .  SE'NSEFUL,   s?iise'lAl,  a.  [from  .sense   and  full.^ 
(lUolidiaii.     Arhulhni'l''  Keasonalile;  judicious.     Sorrin. 

VEMI'VOWEL,  sim'mi-vid-ll,  s.  [semi  and  vowi-I.J  j  SE'NSELKSS,  sJnse'lJs,  a.  [Iioni  sense.]— 1.  Wam- 
\  consonant  which  makes  an  imperfect   souncT,        ing  sense;  w  anting  life;  void  of  all  life  or  percep- 
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File,  iSr,  fill,  t  ii;— rat,  intt;~plne,  pin;— 


tioiv  Locke.— 2.  Ujifefling;  wanting  perception. 
Ruu>e.—i.  Oiirea<uiiiil);< ;  stupid;  duUisli;  blockish. 
CInrendoH.—A.  Cun  nii-y  to  true  juiltjineiit;  coii- 
irai*)'  to  reason.  Suiilfi. — 5.  Wanting  st'nsibility; 
wHiitiin;  ((iiickness  ov  kfeiiin'ss  of  pirccption. 
Pi'arhiin.—6,  Wa'iiin^  knowiedi^e;  uncunscious. 
Soui/u-iti. 

SE'NSKLKSSLY,  »Snse'lJs-lt,  ail-  [tVom  sensrltss.] 
In  a  <t^nsi-lc9s  manner;  sinpidl);  utireasunably. 
Locktt. 

SK'NSKLKSSNESS,  sJnii'lls-nSs,  s.  [from  sense- 
less] Kolly;  unieasonabii'nes!,;  absinuity;  stupidi- 
ty.    Grejv- 

SKNSlBl'HrY,siM-s4-bl;4-li,  s.  [sensibility, Fi-.]- 
I.  ^iiiekni'ss  o(  sensation.  Adiltsun.—%  Quicknt  ss 
ot  ptrceptioa. 

SK'NSIliLE,  s&n's4-bl.  a.  [sensible,  French.]— 1- 
Having  the  powti-  of  pei'cei\ing  by  the  s.'nscs. 
Jialeigl!.—2  Perceinible  by  the  senses.  Hunker.— 
3.  Perceived  by  the  niinil.  Temple— i.  Perceiv- 
ing by  either  mind  or  senses;  havinf;  perception 
by  thi"  mind  or  senses.  Drydi-n. — 5.  Havinjr 'i'"- 
ral  prrceptinn;  having  the  ii'iality  of  being  afieo 
ed  by  moral  good  or  ill.  .Sliaks. — (i.  Havini;  quick 
intellectu.ll  feeling;  bing easily  or  stio:igly  alfict- 
ed.  Dnjrlen. — 7.  Convinced;  persuaded.  Addison. 
— 3.  In  low  conversition  it  lias  soiiietimes  the 
sense  of  reasonable;  judicious;  wise.   Addhoti- 

SF/NSIBLKNESS;  slnS^-bl-uJs,  s.  [from  sensible.] 
—1.  Possibility  to  be  perceived  by  the  senses.— 2. 
Actual  perception  by  mind  or  body. — 3.  Quickness 
of  perception;  sensibility.  Sharp.—A.  Painful  con- 
sciousness.    Hninmond- 

SK'NSIBLY,  sJn's^blJ,  ad.  [from  sensible.]—!. 
Perceptibly  to  the  sens'-s. — 2.  With  j)  reeption  of 
either  mind  or  body.— 3.  Exti  rnally;  by  impressi- 
on on  the  sense*.  Hooker. — 4.  With  quick  iiitel- 
lectu.tl  perception.— 5.  In  low  language;  judici- 
ously; reasonably. 

SENSmVK,  sJti'sJ-tlv,  a.  [sensitif.  French.] 
Having  sense  or  perception,  but  not  reason.  Ham- 
mond. 

SE'NSITIVE  Plant,  s^n'sj-iiv-plint,  s.  [mimosa, 
Lat.]  A  plant.  Of  this  pl:i!it  the  bumble  plants 
are  a  species,  which  are  so  called,  because,  upon 
being  touclird,  the  pt-dicle  of  their  leaves  falls 
downward;  but  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant 
are  only  eoniracied.     Miller. 

SE'NSI  riVELY,  sJu'sittv-l^,  ad.  [from  sensitive.] 
In  a  sensitive  maimer.     Hammond. 

^KN.VO'/e/[/'.V.  slu-so'rtam.'S 

SE'SSO/O',  sln'.o-ri,  i'" 

[Lai.]— 1.  "I'lie  part  where  the  senses  transmit 
their  perceptions  to  the  mind;  the  st-at  of  sense. 
Bacon.— 2.  Organ  of  sensation.  Bentlcr/. 

.■iE'NSUAL,  sSn'slii-4l,  a.  [senstiel, '  French.]— 1. 
Consisting  in  sense;  depeiidingon  sense;  aff^'cting 
the  senses.  Pope.— 2.  Pleasing  to  the  senses;  car- 
nal; not  spiritual.  Hooker.— %,  Devoted  to  sense; 
lewd;  luxurious.   'Millnn.  AJterhuni. 

SE'NSUALIST,  sgn'shu-ai-lst,  s.  [from  sensual.]  A 
carnal  perstin;  one  devoted  to  corporal  pleasures. 
South. 

SENSUA'UTY,  s^n-shA-ai'ttJ,  s.  [from  sensu- 
al.]  Acldii;ti<m  to  brutal  and  corporal  pleasures. 
nmiien.  *. 

To  SE'NSUALIZE.  sJn'sbft-ai.h.e,  v.  a.  [from  .sen- 
sual.] To  sink  to  sensual  pleasures;  to  degrade  the 
mind  into  subjection  to  the  senses.  Pope. 

SE'NSUALLY,  s?»'shi-ai-J,  ad.  [from  sensual.]  In 
a  sensual  maimer. 

SE'NSITOUS.  s?n'sli6.i\s.  a.  [from  sense.]  Tender; 
pathi-lick;  full  of  passion.  Milton. 

SEN  r,  sJnr.  The  participle  jiassivp  of  send. 

SE'NTENCE.  •ij.i'ijnse,  s.  [svnience.  French.]—!. 
Determination  or  decision,  as  of  a  judge,  civil  or 
criminal.  Honker,  Atter!tnrtj.~2.  It  is  otten  spo- 
ken absolut  ly  of  condemnation  pronounced  by 
the  judge.  Milton.— 3.  A  maxim;  an  axiom,  ge- 
nerally moral  Brnome.  4.  A  short  paragraph;  a 
period  in  writing.   Dmiiel. 

To  SE'NTENCE,  sJn'tJnse,  v.  a.  [sentencier,  Fr.]— 
1.  To  pass  the  last  judgment  on  any  onts.  MUt.on. 
—2.  To  condemn.  Temple. 

IS  2. 


SKNTEN  riO'Sn  Y.  sin-t?i»-sh4-ds'4-ti,  ..  [fV<jm 
sententious.]  Comprehension  in  a.  senieiice. 
Bronm. 

SEN  IK'NIIOUS,  .seM-tJu'shfts,  a.  [sentencienx, 
Kr.]  Ahoiniding  with  short  s'  Btences.  axioms,  and 
maxims,  short  and  energiiick.  Crasl.aii; 

SEN  1  E'N  llOUSLY,  sJu.|Jn'sUAs-l4,ad.  [from  sen- 
tentious.] In  short  sentences;  with  striking  brevi- 
tv.     Baron. 

SENI'E'N  IIOUSNESS,  sjn-tin'slifis-iijs  s.  [from 
stfiuenlious.]  Pithiness  of  senteiici';  brevity  with 
strength.     Dryrieii. 

SE'VIEKY,  sjn't^r-i,  s.  One  who  it  set  to  watch 
111  a  garrison,  or  in  the  uutliiieit  of  an  army- 
Milton. 

SENTIENT,  s8n'shi-^nt.  a.  [sentiens,  Latin.]  Per- 
ceiving; having  perc-ptioii.    Hale. 

SF/NTIENT,  sln'sh^-^nt.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
He  that  has  p'  reeption.     Glanville. 

SE'NlTMKNr,  sin'ti-m^il.  s.  [s.i.timent,  Fr.]-1. 
Thought;  notion;  opinion.  Lorke.—2.  The  sense 
considered  distinctly  from  the  language  ul  things; 

'    a  striking  sentence  in  a  composition. 

SE'NIIMENTAL,  sJn't*-mJn-tll,  a.  Tinctured 
with  sentiment.     Shrtninve. 

SE'NIINKL,  sSn'ti-nJl.s.  [sentiiielle,  French.]  One 
who  watches  or  ke.  ps  guard  to  pivvent  surprise. 
Daxiici. 

SE'NTKY,  sin'lrJ,  s.— 1.  A  watch;  a  sentiiH'l:  one 
who  watches  in  a  garrison,  or  army.  I)ryden.—2. 
Guard;  watch:   tin   ^lllt^  of  a  sintiy.  Brnnm. 

SEPARABl'LITY.  sep-pSr-i-bil'i-tJ.  s.  [from  se- 
parable.] The  quiiliiy  of  admitting  disunion  or 
liiscerpi  ion.     Norris. 

SE'PARABLE,  sJp'pir-4  W,  a.  [separable,  French; 
separabiiis,  Latin.]—!,  Susceptive  of  disunion; 
disc  iptibte.— 2.  Possible  to  l»e  disjoined  from 
something.     Arbtitlinot- 

SE'PAKAtiLENESS:,  sip'pjr-i-bl-njs,  s.  [from 
separable.]  Capatileuess  of  being  sepaiated. 
Boyle. 

'i'o  Sk'PARATE,  sJp'pSi^ite,  r.  a.  [separo,  Latin; 
separer,  French.]— 1.  'I'o  break;  to  diviile  into 
jiarts.— 2.  To  disunite;  to  disjoin;  as,  the  leife  was 
separated  from  !ier  husband.  MiU«n.—i.  To  sever 
from  the  rest.  Bnyte.—A.  To  set  apart;  to  segre- 
gate. Acts.—S.  To  withdraw.  Genrsi.<t, 

To  SE'PARATE.  sippir-ite,  v.  n.  To  part;  to  be 
disunitwl.     Locke. 

SE'PARATE,  sJp'pJr  ite,  a.  [from  the  verb.1— 1. 
Divided  from  the  rest;  parted  from  another.  Bur- 
net.—2.  Secret;  secluded. — 3.  Disunited  from 
the  bodv;  disengaged  from  corporal  nritnre.  Locke. 

SEPARATELY,  sJii'parite-14.  ad.  [from  sepft- 
rate.]  Apart;  singly;  not  in  union;  distinctly. 
Dniden. 

SE'PARATENESS,  sJp'pii^ite-nSs,  s.  [from  sepa- 
rate.] The  state  ol  being  separate. 

SEPARA'IION,  sIp-plr-Wifin.s.  [separatio,  Lat. 
separation,  French.]—!.  The  act  of  separating; 
disjunction.  Abbot— 2.  The  state  of  being  sepa- 
rate; disunion.  Bacon. — 3.  The  chemical  analysis, 
or  operation  ot  distmitii'g  things  mingled.  Bacon. 
—4.  Divorce;  disjunction  from  a  mariitd  state. 
Shnkifieare. 

SEPARATIST.  sJp'pAr-l-tlst.  s.  [separatiste.  Fr. 
from  sei>arr.fe.]  One  who  divides  ti-om  the  church; 
a  schisnia'ick.     ,9oii  h. 

SEPARA'TOK.  sSp-pai-J'tfir,  s.  [from  seliarate.] 
One  who  divides;  a  divider. 

SE'PARATOHY,  s?p'pav.3.tfir-J,a.  [from  separate.] 
Used  in  sefiantioit.     C/teyne. 

SE'PILlBLE,s?p'pll-J.bl,  a.  [sepio,  Lat.]  Thatmay 
be  buried.  Baileu. 

SpyPIMENT.  s8p'p4-mjnt,  s.  [sepimentutn,  Latin.] 
A  hedge;  a  f' nc.  Barley. 

SEPOSI'TION,  sJp-po-7.isli'fln,  s.  [sepono,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  settingaparl;  segregation. 

SEPT.  s?pt,  s.  [st  ptum,  Lat.]  A  clan;  a  i-ace;  a  ge- 
neration.   Bnnir, 

SEPTA'NCULAR.  s?p-tJng'gMlr,  a.  fscptem 
and  angulus,  Latin.]  Having  seven  corners  or 
sides. 

SBPTE'MBER,  B?p-t*m'bdr,s.  [LatJn.]  Thenintli 
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month    of  the  year;    the    seventli  fiom    March. 

'      Pillr/ltim, 

SK'I'  IKNARY.  5Si)'tJn-ii-4,  a.  [seplenarius,  Lat.] 

Cimsisuiigolsrvcn.   mtts. 
SE'P  1  KNAR V,  »Si>'t&ii-4r-4,s.     1  he  niiniher seven. 

Brmvu.  ,  .     ,       , 

SEl'  rt'/NNI  \I.,  si|>-tJn'n4  ai,  a.  [sopfi-nins,  Liit.]— 

1.  LnstiiiJJ  se%cn  ye  irs.— 2.  Happening  iiiiCe  in  seven 
years.  Hfnvel 

SliPrE'^  rRI'lN,  sjp-tjii'irj-fin,  s.  [Kr.]  The  north. 

SKPlli'srUlON.  s?p-iJm  fi4-fln,  i^, 

SKI'  rK'VTHIOSA:.,  sJp-lSu'ti-4  fln-Sl.  \ 

r<o,.ienti-iimalis,  Lat-l  Vorili.ni-  >"','"i,''\„,       • 
blUMKN'ril.lONA'LU'Y.   4»p.t;^n.ii-4-ftn-aU-lft,  s. 

[iVom  sept.iitii(>..:il.l   VortK-iliness.  . 

SKPnCNIKlONAI-IA,    s6p-i^n'ti-4-fiii-aMe,     ad. 

[rioin  s.ptcJUiion\l.]    lowards  the  north;  novther- 

ly.  Bioivn.  ,       „    ,     ,  i     i 

To  SKPII'/NIHIONVT*-,.  sjp-t5n  fie-o  nAte,  v.  n. 

riniin  >ei«cnrvio,  l.it.l   To  U'nd  •lonherly.  Brmfii. 
SK'PriCAL.:«*I>'t4-I<ai.a.  fwrf,^  r.l  HavuiR  power 

to  promote  or  pro,l,.ee  pytrffac-tioTi.  Brmin. 
SKP  riLV  I'KRAl..  s&ii-t^-l4t't?r-Al.  a.  feptem  and 

laleris,  Lnt-l  Havius  *ev.-n  sU-s.   fi.-nr;-. 
SKPrUA'GKNARV,  s?)M'!li'l-ad'i^n5-r*,  a.    [sep- 

t«i;v'enariiis.  L-atin-l  Cvuiniii'^  ofseventv-  Broxcn. 
SKPlHjACiK'.SlMAI'.  sip-nliiVi-.i^s's^inal,  ».  [se|>- 

tiiaKesiniui,  I.ntin.l  CoiiM^tmc;  of  seventy.  Bmon. 
SB'PrUAGINT,    sJn'tsl.ft-i-ilr.t,   s.    [septimirmta, 

L.itin.1  The  old  (iitek    v^•r^ion  of  the  Old    Testa- 

nuiit.  so  called  as  h-  ing  soppo^ed  ihi  work  ofseven- 

tv-two  ini'  rpreli-rs.  Binrft: 
SE'>TUPI.K.sJp'tii-pl,».  [s.ptupIeN,  Latin.]  Seven 

fillies  as  nmch. 
SEPU'LCriRAL,  sj-pftl'kril,  a-   [s^'puUhrnlis,  from 

s^-pnlchriun,  I.^iiii.]   Relating  lohuriaU  relating:  to 

the  p-ave;  moniiinintal.   I'lonne. 
SE'PULCHUE,  sjp'pil-kfir.s.  rsepniclirum,  Lat.]  A 

prave;a  toinh.  Snnrljuc.  Oryi/r'i. 
To  bE'PULCHRE.  sip'pai-k    i,  v.  a.  To  hui-j;  to  en- 

tomli.  Ben  Jnnion.  Priiir. 
SE'PULIUKE.  sip'pftl.tire,  s.  [sepultiira.I.at.]  In- 
terment; hiirial.  nnj'Ipn. 
SEQU  A'CIOUS,  sS-kwi'shfts,  a.  [seqnacis.  I.at  1—1. 

Following;  attendant.   Dr'iden.—i.  Diielile;  pliant. 

May. 
SEqUA'CI TY.  sJ-kw4s'i-f  J.  s.  [from  sequax,  Lat.] 

Ouctilitv;  touijiMiess.  Biicvn, 
SK'^l'KL,  s^kwjl,   s.  [se(|nelle.  French;   seqiit^a. 

Latin.]— 1.  Conclusion;  sueceedinp    part.  Suth.— 

2.  Con'iequ.-iice;  event.  Millon  —3.  Consequence  in- 
f'i'rre<I;  conseqneiilinlncss.   H'hilKifti:. 

SR'qUKNCE,  si'UwJnse.  s.  [I'roni  sequor,  Lat.]— 1. 
Order  of  sucp..s:ion.  Slmks.—i.  Series;  arr^n^- 
ment;  method.  Uncon. 
SF.'qUEN  r,  s4-kwJiit,  a.  fs'-qnens,  Lnfiii.]— I.  Fol- 
lowing;  succeediiii'.  S/mkt/jeme.  Miltt>ri.^2.  Con- 
sequential 

SR'qUENT,s4'U\vJiit,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  tol- 
lowcr;  not  nsitl.  S/iaki/miri: 

To  SEqVE'STER,  s4-UwJs'ii^r,  v.  a.  [».questrer, 
Fr.  si-qtiestro,  low  Lat.]— I .  To  separate  from  others 
for  the  sake  of  privacy.  W,  Vn>i.— 2.  To  put  aside;  to 
remove.  Bnrnn.—3.  Vn  withdraw;  to  se^recrate. 
Huiikri:—*.  To  sit  aside  from  the  use  of  the  owner 
to  tliat  of  others.— .<.  To  deprive  of  possessions  for  a 
certain  time.  .9»ii//i.  • 

SEqUE'STRARI.E,si-kwJs'trS-bl,  a.  [fr«m  seques- 
trate.]—!. Subject  to  privatio!!.— 2.  Capable  of  st- 
paralion.   Boi/lf. 

To  SEqUE'Sl  RAIE,  se-kwSs'trite.  v.  a.  To  >t- 
qnesten  to  separate  from  company.  Arhuthnot. 

SK.qiTESTRA'lIO.N',  sek-wjs-tri'shfln.  s.  [seqllei- 
tration,  French  1-1.  Sepanition;  retirement.  South. 
—2.  Disunion;  disjunction.  Bny'r — "!.  State  of  heiiie; 
set  a<ide.  Shakf. — I.  Oeprivalion  of  the  use  ana  pro- 
fits of  a  possession.  Sio'fi. 

SEqUES TRA'  rOR,  sJk-wls-tri'tflr.  s.  [from  se- 
questrnle  ]  One  who  takesfixim  a  man  the  profit  of 
his  (tossessiuns.  Tnylur. 

SKRA'GLIO.  s4  rai'yi.  «.  A  honse  of  women  kept 
for  dcbaucher)-.  Norris. 
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Sf.'R.iJ'll.  >Ji-'i-4f,  s.Lon;:'.]  One  of  the  orders  of  an- 

tels.      Lnrkr    I'.ijh-. 
SERA'HICAL,  si-iai'li-kai,> 
SERA'PMltK.jiiat'ilk,       3*' 
[serapliique,  Frtiicli;  t'roin  seraph.]  Angelick;  aii- 
(relical.  Taijlor. 
SE'RAPHiM,  sJiM-llm,    s.  Angels    of  one   of  the 

hiasenly  orders.  Mittim. 
SK.KE,  sire,  a   [jv-apian.  Saxon,  to  dry.]  Dry;  with- 
ered; iro  longer  gr<-en.  Millon. 
SEKENA'Dl'.,  sJr-i-nid. ',  s.  [serenus,  Latin.]  Mr- 
sick  orsoiias  with  which  l.idirs  are  entertained  by 
their  loviiN  in  the  lli^'llt.  Cowliy, 
To  SERKN.A'OE,  ser-l-iii'!e',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  entertain  wiih  noetural  musick.  Spectnlui; 
SERK'NE.  <;iriii<',a.    [seiti.iis,  Lat.]— 1.  Calm;  pla- 
cid; quiet.  Popf.—l.  Unruffled;  iuidist«irbed;e\en  of 
temper.    Miituti, 
To   SKRE'NE.  s4-i4ne',  v.  a.   [serem  r.  Fr.  sereno, 
Lat.]— 1.  I'o  calm;  to  quiet.— 2.   To  char;  to  bright- 
en.  I'hi'i/'M. 
SERE'NEI.Y,  si-r^ne'lj,   ad.     [from     serene.]- 1. 
Calmly;  quietly.  iV^'">— 2.  With  unruffled  temper; 
coolly.  Loi  kf. 

SK'Rt-7NEXESS,  s4-iine'ii?s,  s.  [from  serene.]  Se- 
nnit y. 

SKRE'NJTUDE.  s4-rjn'iii-iide.  s.  [from  serene.] 
Calwiness;crtoliu  «s  o''  mind,   ll'dton. 

SERE'NIl'Y.  si-r4ii'iie-li,  s.  [seieiiit^.  French.]— ■. 
Calmness;  mild  ieni|)erature.  Btnl/fy.—  i.  IVac, , 
quiitiuss;  not  di^lurl>allCe.  Tt:mt>li:~J.  Evenikss 
of  teinpHi-;  eoolii'  s*  of  mind.  Luckc. 

SERGE.  sjrd|e,  s.  [xev^o.  Spanish.]  A  kind  of  cloth. 
Hale. 

SE'RGEANT,sai-',iant,s.[sergente.  Italian.]— 1.  An 
officer  whose  business  is  to  execute  the  commands 
of  iDH/istrates  Acts.— 2.  A  petty  officer  in  the  army. 
S/if/Aw/iWe.- 3-  A  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  un- 
der a. judire-  Bacon. — 4.  It  is  a  title  given  to  some 
of  the  king's  seirvams;  as, .vfr^'efiw^  ihiruigeons. 

SE'RGEANTRY,  4i-'.iiiu-ir4.  s.  Grand  sergeantry  is 
that  wh.reoneholdetli  lands  ofdu  king  by  si-rvice, 
which  he  ought  to  do  in  his  own  ix-rsoii  unto  him: 
as  to  bear  the  king's  banner  or  his  spear.orto  blow 
a  honi,  win  11  heseeth  nis  enemies  in\aUe  the  land, 
or  to  find  a  man  at  arms  lo  fight  within  the  four 
seas,  or  else  to  do  it  himself.  Petit  sergeantry  is 
where  a  man  holdeth  find  of  the  king,  to  yield  him 
yearly  some  small  thing  towards  his  wars;  as  a 
sword,  dagger,  bow,  knife,  spear,  pair  of  gloves  Ol 
mail,  a  pair  of  spurs,  or  such  lik' .  Courl. 

SE'RGEANTSHIP,  sji'jjnt-ship,  s.  [from  ser- 
geant.] The  office  of  a  Serjeant. 

SE'RIES,  si'ri-?/.,  s.  [series,  Latin.]— 1.  Sequence; 
order.   H'ard.—^.  Suceeessioii;  course.   Pope. 

SE'RIOUS,  sj'ri-tts,  a.  fserius,  Lat.]— 1.  Grave;  so. 
lemn;  not  volatile;  not  light  of  behaviouv.— 2.  Im- 
portant; %veiglitv;  not  triflin>;.  Sfiakx/ieave. 

SE'RlWUSLY,s4'i^as-l4,  ad.  [from  serious]  Grave- 
ly; srleniiilv;  in  eMrnesi,  without  K^ity.  Stiilh. 

SE'RIOHSNESS,  si'ri-fts-nJs,  8.  [from  serious.]  Gra 
vity;  S'deninitx;  earnest  attention.  Atteihury. 

SEKMOCINA'TION.  sJi-mo-s4-ni'shfin,  s.  [sernio- 
cinatio,  Latin.]  The  act  or  pi-aciice  of  making 
s|K'eches. 

StK-MOClNA"rOR,  »f r-mO-si-ni'tar,  s.  [sernioci- 
ne.r,  Latin. 1  A  pn-aclur;  a  speechniaker.  Huud. 

SF.'R.MON,  sjr'niin,  s.  [sermon,  Fr.  sermo,  Lat.]  A 
diseoui-se  of  instruction  pronounced  by  a  divine  for 
the  edification  of  the  people.  Huokef'  Crnslttrw. 

7'«  SERMON,  sJr'n.fin,  v.  a.  [serinon<v.  Fr.]— 1.  To 
discourse  as  in  a  sermon.  Sprnifi;—2.  To  tutor;  lo 
teach  iloiimaticallv;  lo  lesson.  S/inks/irnie. 

To  SER'MONIZE,  iSi^mftn-h..-,  v.  n.  [fiomsermon.] 
To  pre.u'h  up  rigid  obvrvanoes.  *• 

SE'RMOUNTAIN.or  5«Wi,  sSi'mOftn-tln,  j.  [silex, 
Lat.]  A  plan'     Milln: 

SERO'Sl  1  Y,  (i-iAs'siti.  s.  [serosit^,  Fivflch.]  Thin  . 
or  watery   part  of  the  blowl.    .irhuthnul. 

8E'ROi;S,si'ra<,  a.  [s.  rosus.  Lat  ]-l.lhin;  watery. 
— 2.  Ad'ipt  d  lo'hesernm.  /1'A//'/in<''- 

SE'RPKNT,  sii-'pifnt,  s.  [serp.  ns,  Lat]  An  animal 
that  moves  by  undulation  without  legs.  I  hey  an: 
divkleil  into  two  kinds;  Uw  ri/iir,   «ntch  bniigN 
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v«iiiiB,   and  llie  ^jinAe,  that   lays  eggs.  SjJai.icr. 
'Miltoiu 
SK'UPENTINK,  sJi-'pSn-thie,  a.  [stTpeii'imis,  Lai.] 
.    —1.  Kcsfiiiiiliii;^  a    !.i-ri>eiu.   Siilney.—2.    Wiuililig 

like  a  seri>eiil ;  aiirritnuitis.  San  'ys. 
SK'KPKN  riNK.  s^i-'i)^ii-tliie,  s.  Lili-iieantium,  Lat.J 

All  In  ill.    Ainiru/iirt'i, 
SK'KPICN  riXli.Sy(//jc,  sJr'pSa-tlnt-slone,  s.     Tlifvt 

wen   tliiec  spi-ei<s  ot' tins  stoiic,  all  ol'  ilie  iiiailile 

Jviiiil.   I'll;'  uiiuiciils  te-ll,    that    it  was   a    reiiifil) 

aiciinst  Ihe  puisuii  of  sciiieiils;  but  it  is  iio«  justly 

Vfjccted.  Hill. 
SK'RPliN'T's    Vuu^in:,   s5i-'iiJiitz-t&iijr,  j.  An  htfb. 

Aiiim-u)t,'i. 
SK'Kl'lir,sei'iilt,s.  .4  basket.     Atnsxvurfh. 
bKKI'l'CilNOUa,  s^r-p'ul'ii-n.is,   a.  [(Voiii  serj'igo, 

Liiiiii.]  Distasetl  «  nil  s  sfr|)ie<'.  ll'ine. 
SEhJ'rG0,->if]n';i6,  orsji-iii'^o,  s.  LLatiii.]  A  kiiij 

iif  tetter.  It^iseiiiaii. 
To  SKRK,  sir,  v.  a.  [serrci:,  Fr/]  To  diive  batxl  to. 

fi:ethei;io  cnittd  in  a  link-  |)lace;  no^  tlstil,  Bacoii^ 
SK'UK  \  IK,  sSr'iAte,  ) 

SbyURAlKl),  sJi'ia-l§d,  3  ■*' 

[seiT.nus,   Lat.T  Fiiiineci  with  ja^s  or   ijideutiires 

like  llieed^v.'  oCa  saw.  Der.'iiin. 
SEIiR-VllON,  sJr.ia'sliAii,  s.  [IVom  seria,   Latin.] 

Furiiialioii  in  tiie  slia|i>M)t'H  saw, 
Sli'JlKAl'UiiK,  sJr'i-4-ti'iiv,  s.  [from  serra,  Latin.] 

Indenture  like  lielli  ofsaws. 
To  SE'UKV,  s^r  le,  v.  a.  [seirerj  Frencli.]   i'o  press 

close;  to  drive  liard  t(i'.;eilier.  Millvii. 
SE-'KVAN  T,  sJi-'vint,  s.  [servant,  I'lvncU.]— 1.  One 

who  attends  aiiiiiiier,  and   aels   at   liis  ciiiiiiuand. 

Milton— i-  (Jiif  ill  a  stale  ot   siilijectioii,  S/uiks.—i. 

A    word    of  civililv  used  to  stiperiuijrji  or  equals. 

Tu  bii'RVANT,  sii'vilnt,  v.  a.  [IVoiD  the  noun.]  To 
subject.  Not  in  use.  S/mkvpcnie, 

■y'ij  S iiU V.Kj  sfiiv,  V.  a.  [servir,  Freixc)i;servii>,  Latin.] 
—1.  lo  attiiid  at  couimaiid.  Millori.—Z.  lo  obey 
servilely  or  meanly.  Ocii/iriin. — i.  To  supply  with 
food  cerenioiiiousl).  Dryitrn.—i-  To  brini?  as  a  me- 
nial attendant,  liacun.  Taylor.—S.  To  be  subser- 
vient or  subordinate  lo.  iV(//«)i.— 6.To  supply  willi 
any  tliiiiuf.— 7.  To  obey  in  milifury  actions.— i?.  To 
t)(!  sufficient  to.  Locke.— 9.  To  be  of  use;  to  assist. 
fayiui-.—  W.  To  promote.  Millun.—\l.  Vo  comply 
.with.  Hvukci:— 12.  In  satisfy;  to  content.  Sout/u-r- 
iS.  To  stand  instead  of  any  iliiiij;  lo  one.  Pojte. — 14. 
■  To  SKUVK  /ihimclf  of.  To  make  use  of.  Dl^by. 
}irijdcn.~\5.  'I'o  requite:  as,  lie  nerved  me  ung'iati- 
I'uUy.— 16.  [in  diviiiiiy.J  To  worsliip  the  supix'iiie 
Being.  Mil/on.— n.  To  SF.RVK  a  ivarraiit.  To 
seize  an  oliender,  ami  carry  liim  to  justice. — 18.  Tu 
SERVE  an  offirc.  To  dischargfe  any  onerous  aud 
publick  duty. 

To  SERVE,  sirv,  v.  ii. — l.To  be  a  servant,  or  slave. 
Genesii.—i.  To  be  in  subjection.  I3uiah.~3.  'I'o  at- 
tend; to  wait.  Luke.— 4.  i'o  act  in  v/m:  Kiml/ea. — 5. 
To  pro  luce  the  end  desiretl.  Siiliicy. — fi.  To  be  sut'- 
iiciriit  for  a  purpose.  Dryilen.—T.  To  suit;  to  be 
conveniejit.  Dryden.—S.  To  conduce;  to  be  uf  use. 
Hehrezos.-^.  'I'o  officiate  or  minister. 

3E'RVlCE,sSi'vi«,  8.  [service,  Fr.  servitinm,  Lat.] 
— 1.  Menial  office;  low  business  done  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  master.  S/iaki.—2.  Attendance  o*'a  ser- 
vant. S/iaks. — 3.  PiaciJ;  office  of  a  servant.  S/mks,— 
4.  Any  thing;  done  by  way  ot  duty  to  ii  su|ieriour. 
S/iaki.—S.  Attendance  on  any  supcriour.  S/ink^. — 6. 
Profession  of  respect  uttereil  or  sent,  ■'i/mks.-l. 
Obedi 'iici  ;  subinission.  S/tnkf.  'Tillotson  —8.  Act  oil 
the  perforiiianci"  of  which  (lossession  depends.  l)a- 
vies.—'i.  Actual  duty;  office.  ifo^'Mi.— 10.  Emplo]- 
ineiit;  business.  .S'n';/'(.— ll.  Military  duty.  H'ortoii, 
12.  A  niilltmy  achievement.  .9/iafr.f  — Ij.  Purpose; 
use.  Spelinaii.—14.  Useful  office;  advaiitafje.  Po/yc. 
IS.  Favour.  S/inki.—l6.  Publivk  office  ot  dt  voiioii. 
Hooker.— 17.  Course;  mxler  of  dishes.  Hakewill— 
1».A  live  and  Iruii.  [soriius,  Latin.]  Fearltem. 

SE'ttVICEAHLE.  sJrMs-a-bl,  a.  [sirvissable,  old 
Fr.]— 1.  Active;  dilijc  iit;  officious.  Sidney.— 2.  Use- 
ful; beneficial.  Atirrhury. 

SE'ttVlCKAULENESS,  sir'vis-l-bl-nJs,  s.  [from 
serviceable.]—!.  Offlciousness:  activity.  Sidney.— 7. 
1,'sefulfiess;  lielietici'iliiess.  Norris. 
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SE'llViLE,  s?r'vll.  n.  [servilis,  Latin-]— 1-  Slavishi 
depenilant;  mean.  Milton. — 2.  Fawning;   criiigin);. 
Siilury. 
Si;'RVILELY,  sJi'iil-li,  ad.  [from servile.]  Meanly: 

slavisblv.  SiiiJ'l. 
SK/KVlLkiNES-).  sJi'vill-nis,    ? 
SERVl'LlTV.  sSr-.H-d-ti,  $  *• 

[from  servile.]— 1.   Slivishm  ss;  involuntary  olie«i,- 
enee.  Guv.    <//'  the  Tongi.e.—i.   Meanness;  depeii- 
daiiee;   li.iseiuss.  ll'eit.—3.   Slavery;  the  coiiditioii 
of  a  slave.  .Vmkf/i/^nrc 
SK'RVIi\U-.MAX,s4rMiip;.niSn,  s.  [serve  and  man.] 

A  menial  servant.  S/^kx/xare. 
SF:'RVI  1  OR,   sSi'v^tdr,  s.  [servileur,  French.]-!. 
.Servant;  attiudant.  Davira.—2.  One  of  llit  lovest 
order  ill  the  university.  i"v<  //>. 
SE'KVllUDE,  sJiAi-tfide.  s.  [sevvitus,  Latin.]-!. 
.S|av<r\  ;state  of  a  sl>ive;depeiidiiiice.  Suutli.—2.  Ser- 
vants colleclivi  ly.  Milluii. 
SE'RUM,  s4'r3m,'s.  [Latin.]—!.  The  lliin  ami  wate- 
ry Jiart  that  si  jiarates  from  the  rest  in  any  lic|Uiir: 
as,   whiy   from   ciinls. — i.  The  part  of  the  blooii 
w  hieh  in   coagulation  separates   hom  the  gruincr 
.ir/ilit/iliOt. 
SKSqi  lALTER,  s^-k«4  4l'ltr,  7 

SESqri\'LTEHAL.s?s-kv>i-lil'l?i-ai,  i** 
[sesiiiiialter,  Lat.]  In  geometry,  is  a   ratio,  where 
one  (quantity  or  number  contains  another  once  and 
half  as  iniicii  more:  as  6  and  9. 
SESqUI'PLICA  I'K,  sJs-kwip'pltkat,   a.   Jin  ma- 
tliematicks.]  Is  the    proportion  one  quantity  or 
number  has  to  auothir,  in  the  ratio  of  one  and  a 
half  to  one.   Clieyni: 
SESqtl'I'EDAL,  s^s-kvvli.'l.iK'ai.  ?^ 

SES^UlPEDA'LIA^^ses.kv^^p^di'I4  in,  5^* 
sesquipediilis.  Latin.]  Containing  a  foot  and  a  lialf^ 
Jrh/ithnot. 
SESquil'K'RIIAN,  sfs-kv^t?i'shfin,  s.  [In  mailie. 
luatieks.]  Ilaviipj;  siieh  a  raiio.as  that  om  quantity 
or  number  contains  another  once  and  one    third 
jiart  iiiore;  as  beiweeii  6  and  8. 
SESS,  sJs,  s.  [for  assess,  ciss,  or  cense.]  Hate;  ces« 

charged;  tnx.  Puvies, 
SE'SSiON,  sjsh'fin.  s.  [sessiijn,  Fr.  ses«io,  Lat..]— 1. 
The  act  ot  sitting.  liroirii. — 2.  An  assembly  of  nni- 
j^Stiates  or  seiiaiors.  C'la/nuan.  Milton.— 3-  The 
Muce  for  which  an  asse'.nbl  .if^.  without  iuter- 
jnissioii  or  recess.  StilUtr^  fleet.— 4.  A  meeting  of 
justices:  as.  the  ir.vi/oii*  of  tlit  ^ace. 
SE'sTERC'E,sJs't?r5.-,  s.  [sestertiuui,  Lat.]  Amoni^ 
the  Romans,  a  sum  of  about  81.  is.  5d.  half-peiiiiy 
.i(erling.  Addison. 
To  SET,  s?t,  v..  a.  preterite  I  sei;  part.  pass.  I  am 
set.  []■  rran,  Saxon;  Diiich.]— 1.  To  jdace;  lo  put 
in  ajiy  situation  or  place;  to  put:  Jic  iin.t  sei  on  high. 
John.— 2.  To  put  into  aii)  condiiinii.  state,  or  pos- 
ture; they  ivere  set  at  li/fiiy.  Iio<ika,—Z.  To  make 
motionless;  to  fix  Inimovi  ably.  Cnrth.—A.  To  fix; 
to  state  by  some  rule;  llie/trires  nrre  set  arivrding 
lo  the  bulk.  Addiion—5.  To  retulate;  to  adjust. 
Loeke.  Prior.— 6.  '  o  fit  to  niusiek;  toatbiptuith 
notes.  Dryden.  Uoitne. — 7-  To  jilaiil,  iml  sow.  Ba- 
con.—H.  To  intersperse  or  mark  vith  imj  thinj;; 
theplnte  iras  set  with  jew  eU.  Di  ydcu.—'i.  '•  o  r»  duct; 
from  a  fr.ictun  d  ordishicaled  slate;  as,  ^ostt  n  ley. 
Herbert.— 10.  To  fix  the  aft'tciioii;  to  determine  the 
r  solution.  Milton. — 11.  'I'o  predeterii.ine;  to  settle. 
Hooker,— \2.Ta  establish;  to  appoint;  to  fix.  Barot.. 
—13.  Toe.xhibii;  to  displ:!):  lo  proposi .  Boroi/.— 
14. 'i'o  value;  to  esiimau ;  to  rale:  they  s»tAi> 
yoodx  at  a  price  too  liigli  Jor  ptirchnse.  Lorl-e- — 15. 
To  Slake  at  play.  Prior.— I'u  'Jo  ofTer  n  wagt r  at 
dice  to  another.  Shaki:—t7.  I'o  fix  in  metal.  Dry. 
dm.— 18.  'I  o  embarrass;  to  distress;  to  p<  rplex. 
Addison.— \9.  To  lix  in  ati  IrlilicinI  manner,  so  at 
to  jn'oduce  a  particular  effect.  Psal.—iO.  1  o  aj>ply 
10  sumethinK'  hrydtn.-l}.  'J  o  fix  the  i  je-.  Jrie- 
viiah.—2'ji.  I'o  offer  for  a  ].rife.  £fdi/i.— 23.  'I'o 
])!ace  ill  order;  to  frame.  Kii(.lhs.—2*  'lo  siation; 
to  place.  Dryden.— 25.  To  oppose.  Shak.\.—i6.  To 
bring  lo  a  tine  edge;  as,  to  set  a  razor.— 27.  I'o  l^t, 
to  givelor  hiiv.— 28.  To  mark  as  discovend:  as, 
the  dof;  sets  the  birds.— 2".  To  SE1"  abuvi.  To 
ajiiily  "to.  Locke.—30.  To  SET  os'ii'ist.  To  place  in, 
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»st.»te  iif  ciiiuity  or  <ni|)osilion.  Oii/);>n.—3l.  To 
HKV  ti^'i^iiit.  I'o  oj)iio<i.;  10  plnce  iii  rlitioiicul 
<)|i|)u>iiiuii.  Burui:f.~^Z.T<jiH''.inl)<:it.  'lo  lie- 
kI.cI  l"(ir  :i  siusoii.  KnoUcs —■'3,  I'n  Sli'l'  atiu'e. 
to  oiuit  Iwr  th"-  prewsil.  2Wu^— 31.  I'u  SET 
fixiilK.  'I'o  i-'-ji-ct.  U'liuilrf.—iS.  Til  SEl'  u;i  h: 
I'll  iil)roi;;ili  ;  lo  annul.  Atltliion.—ot'u  To  sKI'ij. 
'I'o  i-uSi'"';  <o  isi'-i'iii.  1  Sain.~M,  Tu  SKI'  bit. 
I'll  i< jcct  01-  uiiiit  lur  l)ic  prcS'lK.  Bur  ;;.— 3S.  Tu 
Sl'.'V  ttinvii-  To  iiieDtion;  to  oxplain;  t,>  ivliile  in 
wiiiiiiij.  C'larcniliin.—Z'}.  Tu  SKI'  (/..iiu.  'I'n  vc- 
gisU'ior  iioiL- ill  »iiy  uuok;  to  put  in  \\\\\\\\'^.S.'inly.i. 
— 40  'A  SK'l'  r.'uam.  'i'dlixoii  u  i\  sulve.— ■!».  To 
.SIC  T  j/r/irri.  'I  o  I'lx;  to  e.siul).i»ii.  HouU  r.—ii. 
To  SEl'  furtli.  To  ptiblisli;  to  iiioiinilt;;ili.;  to 
iiKiki*  app.ur.  5A«/.y.— 4  3.  To  &i-.i:  foilli.  To 
raisi-;  lo  stiul  out.  Alibui.  Knullc.V' — 44.  To  SK'V 
J'uil/i.  To  ilispla) ;  to  explain.  Oiijilen.—ia.  Tu 
S K.'l'/u;Y/i.  r.iiiriiUiKi'i  'o  lilacr  in  onicv.  S/iakx. 
—4b,  To  ^KVJ'i,ri/i.  Toshow;  lotxliiliit.  Jinnvn. 
—■17.  ToSE'l'junvnnl-     Tu  aiiviiliii-,  to  pioinoti.. 

JM 43.   To  SKT  ill.     To   put  in  a  w.ay  to   liL-ijin. 

I'l//.— 4").  '/'u    SK'l'   «^.     To  tlooorat.-;   to   ncoiii- 
imii !;    to  adorn;    l.i   cinbrllish.     irnllcr.— 50.    To 
Sli  r  671  01' i//>un.     'lo  aniiuate;  to  init'i^iiu;  to  iii- 
cne.     Clai,—5l.  To  SKI'  vu  or  l.//(»ri.     To  aitacl.; 
to  assault.     Taylor.— ii.  To  ^M'V  on.    Tocniijloy 
ns  in  a  task.     SAiiki.Si.  Tu  SK  1'  on  ui-  u;iofi.  To 
fi\  the  aluiiti'iii;  in   d-tuiuiine  tu  any   tiling  ^vi^ll 
settkd   anil  lull  rc«)hiiii>ii.     Siditcy.~5i.  T"    SK/O 
out.     'lonssii;!!;  to  allot.     S:):nir. — 55.    Tu   SKT 
out.     lo    pubii>li.     .S'urft.—So.    Tu   SiiT  </.7r.     To 
]ii»i-U  b)  'uimnilarics  oi'  Ui;>iiii<:<ioii  (<t'bpai-«.    Ltuh: 
—57.   To  t>K^ou^     To  adorn;  to  fiuUcllisli    Di-ij- 
dcu.—M,  To  SKT  our.  To  raisi';  to  iqnip,    Addi^ 
Sun.—>^.  To  6V,'\'  Out.     lo  sliiiw;  to   diijilay;  to 
ivconiiiu'iul.     Attcrb.—bO.  ToiiiiT  out.     'l"o»hin\; 
lo  prtivf.     AKab.—tX.  To  SKT  up.  To  ertct;    lo 
establish    iicwlj .     Atifib.—^'Z,    Tu    SE  T   up.     Tu 
build;  toi-irct.     Dt'i  Joiison.—iSi.   To  SET  h/i.  To 
lais  •;  to  exalt;  to  put  in  pout  r.     .'iiivktitisi. — M.  To 
SK'l'   up.  To    pliKi-    In    view.     Addiion.~6i.    Tu 
iiE'l'up.  To  placein  ivpose;  to  fix;  to  rest.  Wnkc. 
—66.    Tu     SliT    ufi.     To    raisir    witli    tliO    voice. 
lJiy(leiu—67.    Tu  Si;  T  up.    'lo  advance;  lo   pro- 
{lose  to  rixepiion.     liurufl. — 63.  To   SKI"  up.  To 
raise  to  a  suflicif  nt  rortune.     Vliitynuxe. — W-  To 
b'.-irin  soiin"  publick  charaelcr:  as,  lie  sti  up  aiiirr' 
rfrV  .vA«,i.— 70.     To  enable  to  exercise  some  eall- 
iiic;:  as,  /la  SLt  his  .son  in  truite:  nJc-,o  goods  !,6lu\t 
a  liiiclisti'i: 
'i'o  SKT,  ih,  V.  n.— 1.  To  fall  below  the  hori/.on,  as 
the  sun  nt  e\eiiini{.     Rrinvn.—2.   I'o  be  tixed  Ir.ud. 
Hi/am. — J.    To  be  ex<ii.g;iiislieil  or  darkened,  as  i!lt 
hUii    at   ni;;bt.     1    Kiiif;i. — I.    To    lit    niusick    lo 
■words-     S'.wA'.i-.— 5.  To  brtoiiie  not  linid.     iioijlc.— 
6.  'I'o  be^iii  a  journey.     S!iiil.i — 7.    Tof^o,  or  puss, 
or  put   one's  self  into  any  slate  or   uosture.     liiij- 
<ieii.—H,  Tocatcti  birds  uilli  adoi;  tlial  i'/v  iliein, 
vbat  is,  liesd.iwn  and  points  tliein  out.     Suijle—'i. 
To  pl.int.  nut  sow. — 10.     It  is  eoinmoldy  used  in 
Conversation  ten-  xii.    i''/<M.v.— 11    'i'o  apply  one's 
jel;'.     Udm.—n.'Lo'SV.Vii'mil.     To  fall  to;  to  be- 
gin.    Criliiimj.—\3.  Tu   SKT  in.  To  fix  in  a   paiti- 
cnlar    slati-.     AiJdiion. — 14.     To    SliT    on   or    i(/> 
on.    To    bi-ijin  a  iiiarcli,  joniiiey,    or  enterprise. 
Loi-kr.—  li.    Tu  SKT   on.     To   niaUe   an   attack. 
S/ii.Av.— Ift.  To  SK  r  OK/.  To  liav,-  iH-KinniiiK.  fir.— 
17.  '/*oSK,T«;rf.  To  Ih  jjiii  ajouriiey.  Bmuii.  Ham. 
— I?,  '/'o  SKT  ow.  To    begin    tlie  worlib     Snufi — 
lo.  7'uSKl    to.  'i'o   appl^  hiniseU  to.  Gov   of  the 
Tonkin:— 20-  To  SKT  up.  To  b  >fin  a   ti-.ide  open- 
ly,    i'liv/?.— 21.  7'oSFrr  up.  To  bei^ina  project  of 
advaiitiiKe.  Arbiilliiiot.—2t.  To  SK'l'  up.    To   pro- 
fcji  publiekly.     Vri/ilen. 
SET,  sJl,  l«art.   a.    [i'lom  the   verb.]  Uepular;    not 
lax;  made  in   conse<pience  of  some  Ibriiial   role. 
■  Kiinltes:  Ro^rri.t. 

SKT,  tSt,  s.'ffnim  the  verb.]—!.  A  number  ol' 
tilings  siiind  t>  each  other.  Hiaomc.—l.  Any 
tiling  not  »o«li,  but  put  in  a  slate  of  some  piiiwtii 
intotbe  jrrounil.  Murt  —s.  The  Tail  oi'  the  snii  In- 
low  the  hori7.oii.  Slinks.— i.  A  wager  at  dice. 
Orifileii.—s.  A  canii'.  Sl.aktlienrc. 
SK  I'A'CEOUS,  s4-t;Vsh«l>,  a.fseta,  Lnliii."'  Driillv; 
•irt  ^^itU  strung  hairs.     IJciiiam, 
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si:  l-(;KK,  sJt.^ti',  s.  la  laxv  term.';  To  lliis  li.aii» 
may  bjiel.  lud  the  piaeiiec  of  what  is  called  » 
sct-'ujf'y  ttheiihy  the  del'.iiiiaiit  acknowMKes  l^>«-■ 
jiis'ice  ol  tilt  plaintiH"'s  di  niand  on  the  one  liamk 
bill  on  the  olJur  sets  tip  a  demand  ol'bis  iissii.  to 
count.  rl-uia:it<  that  ot'ibe  pluiiitift'.  <.iilier  uii  the 
whole  or  in  pari.  liliicksinM. 
SI'/  TON,  si'm,  s.  A  srtun  is  made  vbili  the  sUiu  is 
taken  up  wnh  a  in  eille.  and  the  wniiiid  kepto]ieii 
by  a  i»ist  ol'silk  or  hair,  that  liuinonr.s  may  %ent 
tliemselns.  Kaniers  call  thi^  operation  in  cattle 
iHiwi-  iHj.>  Wisrniun. 
SK'l  I'li'l',  sJt-iii',  s.    .\   Iir^e   long  seat  with  a 

back  loic. 
SK'l'J  Kit,  s^t'tir,  s.  [from  set.]— 1-  One  who  sets. 
Asili(iiii.'~-2..  .\  dog-  who  biuis  th^  field,  and  poims 
the    bird   tortile  spoitsnu-n.— J.    A  man  who  per- 
forms the  oHice  of  a  settiii(;  dog,  orlinds  unt  pel- 
sons  to  Iv  pluoderid.    Sovili. 
SK'l'l'KKVvOK  r,  sSrHai-wflrt,  s.  All  herb;  a  spe- 
cies of  111  lleborc. 
SK''i  "llNCi  yjii,?,  9Jt't?ii(;:-iioi,-,s.  [cane  stfiitacchioiie, 
ItaU]  Adog-  tangiit  to  fi mi  game,  and  poiul  it  out 
lotherf]>orlSiiiani     .Wf/^«i(. 
SK'T'n.K,  sfel'd,  s.  [-r-tol,  Saxon.]  A  seat;abench. 

Lzi'kii'l.- 
To  SK' I  ri,K,  sji'tl,  V.  a.  tfrom  the  noui\'!— I.  To 
))l  e-  ill  any  certain  state  atiera  time  oi'flnctini 
tiiiii  or  disnirbaiice.  l.ztk — 2.  To  fix  in  any  way 
of  Hie.— 3.  To  fix  ill  any  place.  .'\Wri»/.— 4.  To 
establish;  lo  confirm.  }'vwv.—b.  To  deterioine; 
to  alliiiir  to  free  from  aiibiffiiiiy.  Addison.— i. 
To  ti\;  lo  make  cellaiii  or  unci  ant^enble.  Drijl. 
— 7.  I'o  fix;  not  to  siitt"  r  to  contnuie  rioubtlol  m 
Ojiinion,  or  desultoiy  and  wavering  in  eoiidiici. 
.'siiiji.—S.  'lo  make  close  or  Compact.  Moyt.—'i. 
To  fix  tmalieiiablv  by  lijral  sanctions.  Addison.— 
10.  lo  fi\  insepnrably.  Boijk.—n.  To  affect  .so  as 
that  I  he  dre>rs  or  inipui-iries  sink  to  the  bottom. 
/.Viti/w.— 12.  lo  compose;  to  put  into  a  state  of 
calmness.  Diippa. 
ToSIi'l'lT-E,  sfii'tl,  V.  :i.— 1.  To  subside;  lo  sink  to 
the  botlom,  and  n  pos?  th.  re.  Miltvn, — 2.  To 
loie  iiioiion  or  lirineiitatinii.  /iddison.—3.  To  fi.x 
one's  self;  to  establish  a  residi'UCe.  Arbuthnat.—i. 
'lo  choose  a  ni.i!iod  of  life;  to  establish  a  dnnios- 
liek  slate.  Prior,— s.  lo  become  fixed  so  as  not 
to  chance.  BMon.—ft.  To  (|uit  an  irresrular  and 
desuliory  for  a  inciliodleal  life.— 7.  To  take  any 
Itislinir  stale.  Bui  net. —h.  To  n'St;  to  repose.  7'o/c. 
y.  To  >jri)\\  c:ilm.  Syt/iks.—W.  To  make  a  join- 
ture lor  a  wile.  GutvA.— 11.  To  crack  as  work 
sink?.  Mortimer. 
SE'lTl-RDNKSS,  sji'tld-njs,  s,  Cfrom  settle.] 
'I'lie  stale  of  being  settled;  coiifirmeil  state.  Kiui; 
C/mrics. 
SK' 1  ILEMKNT.  sJt'tl-mJnt,  s.  [fmrn  settle.")— I. 
I'lie  act  of  seuliiif:;;  the  jtiite  of  beini;  settled.— 2. 
The  act  of  pivinir  possession  by  le^l  sanction. 
Dri/drn, — 3.  A  jointmv  planted  to  a  wifc.  •'ripift. 
—4.  Subsiilelice;  dlvus.  Mint.— 5,  Act  of  iiuitling 
a  I'ovintffuradoinesiiek  ami  nietliodical  lift-.  L't'f- 
trnnqi-.—d.  A  culmiy,  a  place  where  u  colwiy  is 
(slablished. 
SKI'ILING,  s?t-tllnK.  s.  [from  settle.-j-l.  Se- 
diment. MiUon.—2.  [In  plaiitinq;.]  A  dimii.itive  uf 
set.  I'.vtiyn. 
SK'TWAL,  sii'wAl,  s.  An  herb.  Diit. 
SK'VKN.    si»'vn,  a.    [feopoii,    Saxon.]     Four  ar.it 

threi;  one  moi'e  tlian  six.  Genesis.  Kaliig/i. 
SpyVENKOLD,   s|s'vii.fild,    a.    [seven   and  fold.] 
Kepeattd    seven     times;    having   seven  doubles.- 
Ooiinr. 
SK'VENKOLD,     jiv'vii-f4ld,     ad.     Seven     times. 

Crnesis, 
SK'VKNNICiHT,  sin'iilt,  s.  [seven  and  night.]-l. 
A  wi-ek:  the  time  from  one  day  ol  tlie  week  to  the 
iieM  day  of  ilie  siime  denomination  piecetlini^  or 
Ibllowin^.  Sidtwy.—i.  It  happened  on  Monday 
was  svviuniglit,  that  is,  on  tile  Monday  he/ore  l<ut 
Monday;  ii  will  he  done  on  Monday  vrerm/i^/rf, 
tliat  is,  wi  f/w  Mondivj  after  UeAt  Monday.  Adili- 
iori. 
SE'VENSt'OIlE.sSx'vn-TkAre,  a.  [seven  and  score.; 
Sl'I  en  limes  iwelile.    Bacon, 
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ficc,  &e,  fill,  I  it;— m*.  miif— iituc.pln;— 


Sli'ViiN'l'liBN',  sevVu-tWii,  a..  [j-eoj:oncyiie,  Sax.] 
Seven  ami  ten. 

SOi'VKNI'EKNTH,  s?v'vn-tjjn//\a.  [jrcOFOiiCeojja, 
Sax.]  'l"he  st-vciitli  n(ui-  thi-  tcnib.    JMc: 

•,iE'VliNTH,s|v'vnr.'i.a.  [r^iiP"-;!.  SaMjii.]— 1.  The 
ordinal  ot  seven;  tlie  first  aftfr  Ow  sixth.  Dnj- 
den. — 2.  Coiuaiii'ms  one  pai't  ill  sev<:n.  .  Sluiks. 

Gli'VENTHLY,  siv'vuthAh,  lul.  [Iroiu  sevemli.]  In 
the  seventh  plate.     Bacon,  ... 

SE'VENTIETH,  sev'vn-t4-e//(,,  a.  [frora-seventy.] 
The  tenth  seven  time*  repealed.  « 

'jE'VEN TY.  siv'vn-ti,  a.  [h»nfe)'toj:ouCi5,  Saxon.] 
Seven  times  ten.     Tayioi: 

fa  SE'VER,  sSv'vfir,  v.  a.  [separii,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
part  hy  violence  from  the  rest.  Giaiivil'e.—2.  'I'o 
divide;  to  part;  to  force  asunder.  H/uik.i.—i.  'I'o 
separate;  to  put  in  diit'eri  iit  orders  or  places.  !);;/- 
den, — 4.  'I'o  separate  hychymieal  operiiliou.  BncoJj. 
—5.  To  disjoin;  to  disu'iite.  Doijir. — 6.  To  kei-p 
distinct;  to  keep  Mpart.     S/inhf/>cafi'. 

To  SE''\'EU,s6v'vflr,  v.  n.  'I'o  make  a  separation;  to 

•  make  a  partition.    K.  Clutrle.i. 

SE'VEKAL,  s8v'ar-il,  a.  [from  silver.]—!.  Differ- 
ent; distinct;  niiliUe  one  another.:  Uuvit-s.—i- 
Divers;  many.  Addison.— Z.  Particular;  single: 
even/  luiijrue  hvliiiis  a  si-veval  tcdc.  Drijdcn,—i. 
IVisiiuet;  apin-opriate.     Mitruii.  ,i 

SE'VEKAL.  s&v'ai--ai,  s.  [lium  the  adjective.]—!.  A 
stale,  of  separation  or  partition.  Tiusei'—^i.  Each 
particular  sing-ly  taken.  Hummund.—Z.  Any  iii- 
closed  or  separate  place.  Hoo/cci:—4.  Enclosed 
ground.  Bacon. 
.  Stt'VERALLY,  s^v'fir-al-J,  ad.,  [irom  several]  Bis- 
tinctly;  particularly;  separately.    Xcwlun. 

SE'VERALfV,  s8v'iir4l-te.s.  [t^rom  several.]  State 
of  separation  from  tlie  rest.     IVullon. 

SEVK'K/VNCE,  sev'ftr-Anst,  s.  [from  severe.]  Se- 
paration; partition.    Carew. 

SEVE'KE,  s6-vAie',a.  [sevevus,  Lat.]— 1.  Sharp;  apt 
to  punish;  eensinious;  apt  to  blame;  hard;  rigorous. 
T(iijii)i.—%.  Hiijid;  austere;  inorosc;  havsli;  not  iii- 
dulf;-ent.  Milton-— 3.  Cruel;  inexorable.  IVisilom. 
—4.  Uepulated  by  rigid  rules;  strict.  Millon.—S. 
Exempt  from  all  levity  of  appearance;  grave;  so- 
ber; sedate.  H^'alkr.—^.  Not  lax;  not  airy ;  close; 
strictly  methodical;  rigidly  exact.  Milton.— 7.  Pain- 
ful; afliictiTC— 8.  Close;  concise;  not  lu\ui-iant. 
nr„,irti. 

SEVE'RELY,  s4-vire'li,  ad.  [from  severe.]— 1.  Pain- 
fully; afflictively.  SiviJ'C.~2.  Ferociously;  horridly. 
Drijdrn. 

SEVK'RITY,  sJ-vJr'4-lJ,  s.  [severitas,  Latin.]— 1. 
Cruel  treatment;  sliarpness  of  punishment.  Bacon. 
—2.  Hardness;  jwwev  of  distressing.  IIali:—Z. 
Strictness;  rigid  accuracy.  Drydcn.—i.  Kigoilr; 
nusttriiv;  harsliiHss:  want  of  mildni-ss. 

SEVOCA'ITON.  sewoki'shftn,  s.  [sevoco,  I.aliii.] 
The  act  of  calling  aside. 

To  SEW,  for  sue,  siu  Spenser.  To  follow. 

To  SEW,  s6,  v.  II.  [suo.  Lilt.]  'I'o  join  any  thing  by 
the  iKrof  the  needle.  Kcclus. 

7'oSEW,  «o  V.  a.  To  join  by  threads  drawn  with  a 
needle;  luouonnctd  sow.     Marl<:. 

To  SEW  ///;,  so-Op.  To  enclose  in  any  thing  sewed. 
Shaks/jcare.  ,  ,      , 

3'o  SEW,  si,  V.  a.  To  drain  a  pond  for  the  tish. 
Ainsivortli. 

SE'WER,  si'ftv,  s.  [asseour,  old  French.]— 1.  An 
officer  who  serves  up  a  feast.  MiUon.-'Z.  [From 
issue,  issuer.]  A  passage  for  wattr  to  run 
through,  now  corrupted  to  shore.  Bacon.— 3.  He 
that  uses  a  needle.  . 

SEX,  sJks,   s.    [svxc,    French;    sexus,    Latin.]- 1. 
The  property  by  which  any  animal  is  male  or  fe- 
male. Milinn.—%.  Womankind;  by  way   of  empha- 
sis.    Dnjdcn.  ,     .    ,        - 
UEXAOE'N  AKY,  slUs-ad'jen-ii-£,  a.  L»cxagen:irius, 


Lat.]  Aged  sixtv  years. 
i:.Y/ir;/;'.V/.U/i. 'b5kb.i-.i?s'se-ma,  s.  [Lat.]  The  se- 
cond Simdnybilbre  Lent. 

SEXACiE'Sl.MAL,  s?ks-;l-jS.'sJ-mSI,  B. 
anesiimis,Lal.]  Sixiieth;  numbered  by 

yfcXA'N'GLED.  si!.«-iii.g'i;k!  ) 

SKXA'NtiULAU,  sJks-Ang'g'a-lar,    J 


[from  sex  and  angulus,  Lat.]  Having  six    cornort 
or  angles;   li.xagniial.     Dri/den. 

SEXA'NGOLAULY,  slks-iiiig'ir&-l4r-li,  ad,  [fnm. 
se\:in^' tilar.]  Wilti  six  aiigU  s;  liexaironally. 

SRXE'KXIAI  ,  s(?ks-Jn'il^.■\l,  a.  [kcx  and  annua, 
Latin.]  Lasting  six  years;  happening  once  in  si:, 
ye:iis. 

SE'X'l'AIN,  sfks'tln,  s.  [fiom  sextans,  sex,  Lat.]  A 
staii/.a  of  six  lints. 

SK'xrAN  r,  sfeks'iant,  s.  [sextant,  French.]  The 
sixth  ]):'vt  of  a  circle. 

SE'X  I'ARY,  s^ks'li^r-^.s.  A  pint  and  a  hatC. 

SI'VxrARV,  s?ks'iir-i,  ? 

SE'X'IRY,  sgks'tri.         5^' 

1  lu  same  as  sacristy;  a  vestrv.  T)ict. 

SE'X  i  ILE,  sJk.'tll,  a.  [sextili's,  Lat.]  U  a  position 
or  aspect  of  two  pi  inets,  n  hi  n  sixty  degrees  dis- 
tant, or  al  the  distance  of  two  signs  fron»  one  ano- 
ther. Mi/ton.  GInnv. 

SE'XTON,  s^ks'tftn,  s.  [corrupted  'from  sac-ii'itanjj 
An  under  ufiicer  of  the  church,  whose  business  ii 
to  dig  gravt  s.     Graimt. 

SF.'X'l'ONSHlP,slks'tfiii-sh}p,s,  [from  sexton.]  The. 
ofliee  of  a  sexton.  Syvift.  ■ 

SEX  i  U'PLE,  s2ks'ti-pl,  a.  [seMupUis,  Lat.]  Six- 
fold; six'times  told.    Brown. 

To  SIJ.AB.  shib.  v.  n.  To  plaT  mean  trickj. 

SHA'BBlLY.s-.^bbi'li.ad.  [from  shabby.]  MeaiiK  , 
reproi'.clifuliv;  dt siiitnblv. 

SHA'liBINESS.  sbab'bJ'-iils,  a.  [from  shabby 'sj 
M  anness;  J)alirini-ss.     Addison. 

SHA'UKY,  sli4l/l.i.  a.  Mean;  paltry.   Szvift. 

To  SHA'CKLE,  shJk'kljV.  a.  [sliaeckelcu,  Dut«'i..} 
To  chain;   to  fetter;  to  bind.  South. 

SHA'CKLES,  sh4k'kl7,,  s.  wanting  the  singular, 
j-eacnl,  Saxon;  schaetklcs,  Dutch.]  Fetters;  gyves; 
chaiiLS.    Somlt. 

SHAD,  shid.s.  A  kind  offish. 

SHA'DDOCK,  shad'd^k,  s.  Au  inferior  kind  of 
orange.     Cook's  Vuutigcs. 

SHADE,  shide.s.  [rcatm,  Saxon;  scliade,  Diitch.^ 
—1.  The  cloud  or  opacity  made  by  interception  of 
the  light.  Milton.— 2.  Darkness;  obscur'ity.  _/?'/v- 
cniunion.—3.  Coolness  made  by  intKreeption  of  the 
sun.  Milton.— 4-  An  obscure  place,  properly  in  a 
prove  or  close  wood  by  which  the  light  is  excluded. 
Milton.— 5.  Sen  en  causing  an  exclusion  of  Tight  ot 
heat;  umbrage.  Arlnahnot.-^.  Pixilection;  shelter. 
—7.  Tliu  parts  of  a  picture  not  brightly  coloured. 
Drydcn.-^.  A  variation  of  colour;  gradation  of 
light.  Locke.— d.  The  figure  tbrmed  upon  any  siir- 
I'aci-  corresponding  to  the  body  by  which  the  light 
is  intercepted.  Po()e.—\0.  The  soul  separated 
from  the  body;  so  called,  as  supposed  by  ihfc  anci- 
ents to  be  perceptible  to  the  sight,  not  to  the 
touch;  a  spirii;  a  ghost;  manes.  Tickell. 
To  SHADE,  shide,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To 
overspread  with  opacitj.  Miltov.—2.  To  cover 
from  ilieliiiht  or  beat;  to  overspread.  Dnjden.-S. 
'I'o  shelter;  to  hide.  .%«/>.?.— 4.  To  jirotect;  to  co- 
ver; to  screen.  Milton.— 5.  To  mark  with  dilfer- 
ent  gr.idatiiiiisof  colours.  Milton.— 6.  To  paiut  in 
obscure  Cdlours. 

SHA'DINESS,  shi'dJ-nJs,  s.  [from  shady.]  The 
state  of  being  shady;  iimlirageousness. 

SHA'DOW,  shJd'ilo,  s.  frcafcii,  ba.xon;  schaduwe 
Dutch.]— 1.  I'he  representation  of  a  body  by 
which  the  light  is  intercepted.  S/uiks.—2.  Opaci- 
ty; darkness;  shade.  Addison.— 3.  Shelter  made 
hvanv  tiling  that  intercepts  the  light,  heat,  or  in- 
Wiunc'eofthi;  air.  S/wA*.- 4.  Ohsciiix'  place.  IJrf,- 
den.— 5.  Dark  )nrt  of  a  picture.  Pcacliam.—b. 
Any  tiling  jierceptible  only  to  the  sight.  S/iaks.— 
7.  An  imperfect  and  fuint  representation;  oppo 
sed  to  substance.  Raleigh.— i.  lnsei>aral)le  coiii- 
panion.  Milton.— 9.  Type;  mystical  ii  pivseii- 
■•  lation.— 10.  Pi-otection;  shelter;  favour.  Vsnlms. 
To  SHA'DOW,  sh^d'do.  v.  a.  [from  tlie  noun.]—!. 
To  cover  with  opacitv.  i.'^cA.— 2.  To  cloud;  to 
darken.  Slinks.— 3.  'I'ti  make  cool  or  gently  gloo- 
my by  interception  of  the  light  or  Iteat.  .Sidney.— 
4.  'I'o  conci^al  under  cover;  to  hidi ;  in  screen. 
Shnki:—5.  To  prottct;  to  screen  from  dinger;  to 
sluoud.    Shakst-^.  To  mark  with   various  grada- 
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tions  i)f«n'r>tir  or  Iii»ht.  Aildispit --~ .  To  pnint  in 
■  vbsciiii-  fdliiiirs.  J)riii/rn.—2.  To  represent  im- 
])iTtecfly.  Milton,— \).  To  repi\-jent  f\i>irally. 
Ho'ktr. 
^KA'nO\VY,sha<l'i!i.i,  n.  [from  siiadow.]— 1.  Full 
ot's!iaile;i?looiny.  t'v.nton  —2.  N»t  bviithly  liiniiiioiis. 
-W/.'Mh.— .'>.  Kaiinly  reprt's  ntaiivi-,  i\|MC'al.  Miltnn. 
—4.  Uii$<ihstaiui.<l;  uiiri;:il.  Atldhun.—s.  Dark; 
o|wke.  Miltotu 

SHA'DV.slii'tli,  a.  [fVom  sitadf.]-!.  Full  ofshadi-; 
mildly  (fldoiny.  llrijilcn.—i.  Siciirffroni  the  glare 
otlii;iir,i)rsiiliriiifKs  oi'lieat-  B'ican. 

SHAFT,  shifi,  »,  [pcpapr.  Saxon.")— I.  An  arrow;  a 
missive  wciipoii.  It'nlhv.—i.  [Shafr.Dntcli.]  A  nar- 
row, d  e|>,  |ii-rji>  niticdiar  \ux.  ArbiiUiun/.—'i.  Any 
tliinij  str.iijjiil;  the  spire  ot'a  cluiri'li.  Fcnrham, 

SMAtr,  shii;:.  s.  [j-ceacv:!,  Saxon.J— i.  Kougli  woolly 
hair.  Cmv.—i.  A  kiixl  ofrloth. 

SHAO,  «hl',',  s.  A  si-a-ljinl.  Cnrcu-. 

SH.VGGKD,  sdJe'ir^d  I 

SHA'GGY,  stiili^si,       3"' 
[Iroin  s!iag."|— 1.    Rngijedly;    Iialry.    nrifrten.—2. 
K<niirli;nii;ged.  Af/7fo/;. 

SHA'GKKBN.  sliS-^'r4ii.',  s.  [chagrin,  French.]— 
'1  in:  sUin  of  a  l-iiid  offish,  or  skin  made  rough  in 
imitation  o'  it. 

To  SHA'GRKKN-.slil-gri^n',  v.  a.  [cliagriiier,  Fr.J 
To  irritat";  to  provoke. 

SHA'HS  I'AH,  sli4>.'i3.  s.  A  hook  containing;  the  re- 
ligions ordinances  of '.he  iriiijoos.  Guihife- 

Tn  SHAII..  shile,  v.  n,  'I'o  walk  sideways.  A  low 
word.  L'Estr'inpr, 

;"«  SHARK,  shake,  v  a.  iirctei-ite  shook;  i»irf.  pais, 
sliaken,  or  ihonk.  [pceean,  Saxon,  sliecken,  Dutch.] 
— I.  To  put  into  a  vihrntiiig  .ijotion;  to  move  witii 
fjiiick  returns  backward  and  forward;  lo  ao^itate. 
S/irik.1.  iVcA  — 2.  To  make  totottei-  or  tremble.  Rov- 
'■iiinDintr — 3.  To  throw  down  by  a  vifdent  motion. 
T'i/kr.—4.  To  throw  awaj;  toiliiie  olf.  i'/in/(S.—5. 
To  weaken;  to  i>!it  in  dancriT.  Atterhiirtj.—ft.  To 
drive  from  resolution:  to  deprt-ss;  to  make  afraid. 
2.  'nim.—T.Ta  SHAKE  hiruls.  I'his  phrase,  fi-om 
the  aciioii  used  among;  friends  at  meetinp;  and  part- 
ing;, signifies  to  join  ivi/h.  and  to  rake  U-rirc  of. 
SImks.  King  Chnrlrs.—^.  To  SHAKE  off".  'I'o  rid 
himself  of;  to  free  from;  to  divest  of.  Sliitini;  Jletf. 

To  SHAKK,  shike.  v.  n.— I.  To  he  au^i'.ated  w'iiii  a  vi- 
hratmy  motion.—?,.  Tn  tott.r.— 3.  lo  tremble;  to 
b-- unabi  -  to  keep  tlie  body  still.  S/inks.— 4.  To  be- 
lli terroiir;  to  be  ileprired  offirnniess.  JJrytltn. 

SHAKK,  shake,  s.  (from  the  verb.]— 1.  Concussion. 
H-rf>rrt.—2.  Vibritnry  in^iti  >n.  Addavn.—i.  Mution 
piveii  and  riceived.  Aildisnn. 

SH.\  KEK.  slii  ufir.  s.  [from  sh:)ke.]  The  person  or 
thinrt  thnt  shakes.  Pqpi: 

FHALK,  shile,  s  [eorruptrd  for  s'i<  11.]  A  husk;  the 
case  of  seeds  in  siliqiious  plants.  S/mk-zpeirr, 

SH  \1.I..  s'lSl.  V.  defetiivi',  [pceal.  Saxon.]  It  has  no 
tens'S  but  .f.'in// future,  and  t/ioiiid  imp',rr'Ct. 

r.HA'l.LOON,  shai-l64n',  s.  A  slight  woollen  stufl". 

.SHA'LI.OP.  sliAl'lfip,  s.  [ehaloupe,  French.]  A  small 
but.   Rnkiiili. 

.SHA'J.I.OW;  shirii.  a.— I.  Nut  d  ep;  hnviiip  the 
Itolto'ii  at  no  givai  distance  fi;im  ih  stirliiee.  Hu- 
ron.—'i.  Not  intell'Ctiially  deep;  not  profound;  iri- 
fliiii;; futile;  silly.  Milton^  Adf/ijvn.—'i.  Sol  d.ep  of 
sotJ'id    /i'lro/i. 

;iHA'I.I.O\V.  shil'lA.  I.  A  shelf;  n  sind:  a  flat;  a 
ihonl;  a  niate  whire  the  water  is  not  deeji.  Bfiir, 

SHA'U.OWIIUAINKD,  shai'lo-brAiid.  a.  [shallow 
and  brain.")  Foolisir 'iiiili>;  iriliin?.  i/tif/i. 

SHV'U.OWLY,  shJl'l^-li,  u,|,  Lf,„m  sh.illow.]-!. 
With  no  Rveiitd  pth.  Cuivk-.—Z.  Simply;  foolishly. 
Sfinksprnrc. 

.SHA'I.I.OWNF.SS,  sh*l';A-n?s.  «  rCmm  shallow.]-!. 
Want  of  depth.— J.  Want  ofthoo5;ht:  want  ol  mi- 
fVrsf.indiiif!;; futility.  UiHifft 

SH.VLM.shim,  s.  [ticinian.J  A  kind  o'lnnsieal  nil*. 
Knolht 

F.HAl.T,  sh.^l-.  Second  person  of  tt'nli. 

To  SHA.M,sh!lm,  v.  n.  [shommi,  Welsh,  lo  cheat.]— 
l.To  trick;  to  client ;  to  fmi!  by  a  fraud;  to  delude 
■with  falsi  pretences.— 2.  'loo'itrede  bv  frs'iJ  or 
folly. 


SIIA.'Vt,  s1um,s.  [from  the  verb.]  Fi-and-;  trick;  delu- 
sion; false  pretence;  iiii posture.  VfC.itinn^': 
SIIA.Nf.  shim.  a.  False;  comitert'cit;  fictitious;  pre- 
tended. Cm/. 

SHA'.MlJl.,KS.sIiAn>'bli%s.  [scannaglin,  Italian.]  The. 
l»lace  where  biitehcrs  kill  or  sell  their  inea';  a  but- 
chery. ■'>liaksfi::nre. 

SHA'MBT.ING,  sliAn/bl-iiip,  a.  Moving  awkwardly 
■  and  ir«-ijiilariy.  Smilli. 

SH  AMK,  slii^me,  s.  [p'rain,  Sa\on;  schaemte,  Dutch.] 
— I.  I'lie  passion  li!t«lien  reputation  is  »upi>ose<l 
to  be  lost.  Lotki:. — Z,  The  entise  or  reason  of  shani^"; 
disirrace;  ignominy.  SottHi. — i.  Reproach.  Eccliit. 

To  SliAMK,  sh.'inie,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
make  ashamed;  to  fill  with  shame.  Shnksptar'' 
Clcavclrind.  Drt/dcn, — 2.  To  disj^rsce.  S/i-nsei: 

To  SHAMR.  shiliie.v.  n.  To  be  ashamed.  ;?'7/fi^/;. 

SHA'.MEFACED,  jhim('fiste,  a.  [shame  Riid  face.". 
Modest;  bashful;  easily  |»ut  out  of  countenance. 
Sidiici/.  Addison. 

SH  A  MKFA'C  KDLY,  shime'liste-lJ.ad.  [from  shame 
faced.]  Modestly;  hasbfullr. 

SHAMKFA'CF,UXESS,  sliinie'fiste-n2s.  s.  [from 
shamefaced.]  Modesty;  basblnluess;  timidity. 
Dryricn. 

SHA'.MKFCL,sliAmeTt'il,  a.  [shame  and  full.]  Dis- 
g"rac-fnl;in;nomiiiious:iiifimous;  reproachful.  Miii. 

SHA'.MEKUI.I.Y.  shAme'lVil-i.  ad.  [from  shameful.] 
Dis;,'r.ncefiillv;i;,''nom:nonsly;  infamuiislv.  South. 

SHA'.MELKSS.sh.'ime'lls.  :i.  [from  shame.]  Wanl- 
inj^  shame;  w.-inting  modesty;  impudent;  frontless: 
immodesf  audacious.  Sontli. 

SH  A'Jf  ELESSI.Y,  shiine'l?s-!i.  ad.  [from  shameless.] 
Impiid-ntlv;  audaciously;  without  shame. 

SHA'MEMCSSXKSS.shAme'lli-nls,  s.[from  shame- 
less.] Impudence;  want  of  shame;  immodesty. 

SnA'M.MKR,sli4m'ii(ar,s.  [domsliam.]  A  cheat;an 
impostor. 

SHA'MOIS,  sh^ni'mL  s.  [chamois.  French.]  See 
CH  A  MOIS.     A  kind  of  wild  goat.  Shnkapmre. 

SHA'MROCK.  sham'rftk,  s.  The  Irish  name  for. 
three-leaved  prass.  Sjien.ier. 

SHANK.  sli4nsk,  s.  [j-ceanca.  Saxon;  sclienkel, 
Dutch.]— 1.  The  middle  joint  of  the  lc(r;  tliat  part 
which  reaches  from  theankk*  lo  the  knie.— 2.  The 
bone  of  the  lei^.  S'uiks.—Z.  The  long  part  of  any 
instrument.  Moxon. 

SHA'XKED,  shingkt,  a.  [from  shank.]  Having  a 
shank. 

SHA'NKER,  sU^n^k'ftr,  s.  [clianrre,  Fr.]  A  morbid 
eNcrcsCenC". 

Tu  SHAI'K, si. .^pe,  V.  a.  prefer,  shaped;  part.  p:>ss. 
shaped  and  sliapen.  [pcyppan,  Saxon;  scheppetv, 
Dutch.]—!.  To  lorm;  to  mould  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal dimensions.  Thompson .—2.  To  mould;  to 
cist;  to  refill  i«e;toad.iust.  Prior.— ^.  To  im:ii,'e;  fo_ 
conceive.  S,'irik.v.—4.  To  maki ;  to  create.   J'idlms,' 

To  SHAPE,  shipe,  v.  ii.  [from  v.  a.]  To  accord. 
Shnk.v.  C'jnif»Hn': 

SHAPE,  shipe,  s.  [fi-om  the  verb]— 1.  Form;  exter- 
nal app'-arance.  Siitikf.—2.  Make  of  the  trunk  of 
(he  Ijody.  Aildi:oti.—Z.  Being,  us  nxmldwl  into 
.shape.  iilillon.—A    Idea;  puttern.  Milton. 

SHA'PEI.KSS,  shipe'lJs.  a.  [fi-om  slmpe.]  Wanting 
ii'gularity  of  firm;  wautinij  syniinetry  of  dluien- 
sionj.  Dovnr. 

SHA'PEI.INESS.  shipe'li-nJs,  J.  [Gom  shapely.] 
B  aiity  or  proportion  of  form. 

SHA'Pl-'j.Y.stiiiie'li.  a.  [from  shape.]  Symmetrical; 
well  formed. 

SHA'PK.S.MII  H,  shipe'smic/;. ».  [shape  and  smith.] 
One  who  enderlnkesto  improve  the  form.  Cnrth. 

SH.\HU,sharl.s.  [schaenb,  Frisick.]—!.  A  fragment 
of  anexrilien  vessel.  ,Slink-i.—2.  A  jilant;  a  eliarl. 
Dn/din.—.l.  It  sei-ms  in  .9'<f.i*e;-  to  signify  a  frith 
or  striii.  I'nirij  Oiii-eii. — 4.  A  sort  offish. 

SHA'UDBORN,  »li5iM'1.6i-n.  s.  [sl.ai-d  and  born.] 
Born  or  produced  among  broken  stones  or  pots. 
Shakf/trrrc. 

SHA'UDED,  sh5i-d'?d,  a.  [from  »hanl.]  Tnhabitlng 

shards.  S'lnk'funi e. 
To  SHARK,  shire,  V.  n.  ffcenpan,  fcyp'in,  Saxon.] 
—l.l'o  divide;  fi>  pHrt  among  many.— J.  To  pur 
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take  ui'U  other?.  Sjat-M .rr.— t-  To  iiit;  to  si-ji:ii-;it(?; 

Tu  sTARK,  ^li.irc,  v.  n.  To  iiavt-  pari;  to  liavo  a  <Ii. 
viji-nd.  iin/'I'-iu 

iiHAHK,  sliire,  s.  [Crom  tlie  verb.]—!.  IVirl;  alint- 
»«fnf  tlivideiid.  Tan/ile.—2.  A  pait  ui'  tlie  whok-. 
J3ro7tn.— ?.  l.Scr;iii.  3a\oii.]  '1  lie  Ijladc  of  the 
ploiiKli  thiit  cuts  tlif  frrooiid.  Dnidcn, 

Sll.VREBONK,  shiiv'ljAiie  s.  Ciliai-e  niul  !ini!0.] 
The  o«  pubis;  the  bone  that  divWis  the  truiiU  fVoiii 
the  limbs.  D-'r/inni. 

KHA'UEH.  5h:\'ifli-,  s.  [from  <;!iari.]— I.  One  wltri  di- 
vide or  apixirtiiins  lo  o'ht-rs;  a  dividi  r.— 2.  A  (lar- 
taUer;oiie  who  |>:srticiiiaic-s  any  thing  «itli  otlitrs. 

SlfAltK,  ^hlvk,  s.  [caiiis  charcarias.  Latin.]— !.  A  vo- 
racioii*  sea  Ksli   7V/o  .•).»,/»). -2.  A  'rrerdv  Mriinl  rdlnw; 

one  will,  tills    his  pockets  bv  siv  tricks.  .Sou'h 3. 

'lrick;lraiid;  petty  rapine,  'Snii/li. 
f         7">  SH\RK.  shark,  v.  a.  To  pick  up  hastily  or  slily. 
Shakspeare. 

'iVSiAKIC,  shark,  v.  ti.— l.  To  play  the  j.ctty  thief". 
L'FMrari::r.—i.  To  eheai;  tn  trick'.  Soiif/i. 

tJHARP.  sharp,  .1.  [j-eeaiip.  Sa\-.  scherpe.  Dutch  ]— I. 
Keen;  piercini;;  li.ivins:  a  k-eii  ed'j^e;  liaviuK'  an 
acute  |Kiiiit.  Moxon.—2.  Teru.inuiinniM  a  point  or 
edge:  not  obtuse.  jVort'.— 3.  Aciitr  of  ii-imU  wiitv; 
insjenioiis;  iiivntive:  Si'>iifi/—4.  Quick,  ns  or>,i:;ht 
or  heariiip.  Daviex — 5.  Sour  \vit!u,ut  .isivin)rv;sour 
but  imt  anstcrt-;  acid.  Drifr/cii.—ri  Slivi:|;  pi'tieinn- 
the  e:«r  «it!i  a  (juick  noise;  not  (Int.  Bri'^ori  llvi. — 
7.  Seveir;  harsh;  bjtinc;;  sareiisiick.  South.— ■^^S'-. 
S'ere;  quick  to  punish;  cruel;  severely  rij^id.  Sh.aks. 
— '■•  Eager;  limipry;  keen  upon  a  tjuest.  Ml(ton,-~ 
m.  Panifiil;  afflictive.  Knollf.^.  T/lUf.tan.—l). 
Fierce; anient;  fiery.  Dvy.lni  —12.  Atteniiv  ;  vijri- 
laiit.  C'>llier.  .?;[■;'/>.— 13.  Acrid:  bhin?:;  pinc^i-itr; 
piercing,  as  the  cnld.  ffny— 14.  Subtle;  nice;  wittv; 
acute.  Div:hij.—\5.  [Anioiic,-  workmen.]  Hard. 
Mnxon. — !6.  Emaciated;  lean.  MUtan. 

5HAKP.  shilrp,s.  (frnm  the  .ndjective]— 1.  A  sharp 
oraeute  soinid.  S:irikx — 3.  A  piinted  weapon;  small 
sword;  rapier.  Ca'fier, 

To  SHARP,  s!i5rp.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  keen.  Ben  Jmuon. 

3*1;  SHARP,  sharp.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  play 
thievish  tricks.  WEstrnngc. 

To  SHA'RPEN,  shii'pn.  \:v..  [Ciom  shavp.]-!.  To 
make  keen;  to  id^e;  to  p  jnt.  Sii!ilh.—2.  To  make 
quick,  ingenious,  or  acule.  Asrfirnn. — ^.  To  make 
quicker  of  sense.  Milton.— i.  To  make  eager  or 
hungry.  Tillctfon. — 5.  To  make  fiircc  or  angry. 
Jof)  xvi.  9. — 6.  To  make  biting,  or  sarcastick.  .Siuit.',, 
—7.  To  makr  less  titt;  more  jriticiug  lo  tlw  ears. 
Uicon. — 8.  Til  make  sour. 

SHA'RPEW.  sbJr  'ftr,  s.  [from  sharp.]  A  tricking 
fellow;  a  pc-tty  tliirf;  a  rasait.   Pupc. 

SHATIPLY.  sb:lvii'li,  ad.  [from  sliarp.]-l.  '^Vith 
keenness;  •with  good  edg  ■  or  iioini.— 2.  Srverit\ ; 
rigorously;  roucjhiy.  S/icri.ter.—3.  Keenly;  acutely; 
vigorously  Ben  Jiji)so>i.~4.  Afflietively;  paiufullv. 
H/i'fivnrd—5.  With  ([uickness.  Bncon.—6.  .Tudi- 
ciouslv;  acutely;  wittily. 

SIIA'RPNRSS,  sh.\rp'n8s.  «.  [from  sharp.]— 1.  Keen- 
ness B<  edge  or  point.  T)rydtn. — 2.  Not  obtuseness. 
WolVon.— 3.  Sourness  without  austereness.  If'a/Js. — 

4.  Severity  of  lan?uage;satirical  sarcasm.  .^»iyi(/. — 

5.  Painfuliiess;  afflict iveness.  Saiiin.—^.  Infi  llectiial 
acntencss;  ingcnnitv;  wit.  Unjden.  AililU-on.—T. 
Quicknt ss  of scusis,  Hvokn-. 

SHAKP-SKT,  sharp-set',  a.  [sharp  .and  set.]  Eager; 
vehi.nientlv  disivous-  .Siiinci/. 

SHARP-VlSAC;ED.sliarp-v!/ldjd,a.  Having  a  sharp 
ctmntenance. 

SHAHP-SIGHTEn,  sliirp-sl't?d.  a.  [sharp  and 
siKht.]   Having  qiiiek  sight.  DOT'/V.r.<r/nrrfnf/'"i. 

To  SHA'TTER,  shii'tflr,  v.  a.  [schetteren,  Dutch.] 
—1.  To  brtak  at  once  into  many  pieces;  to  break 
fo  as  to  scatter  the  parts.  Boyk. — 2.  To  d'lssijia'i  ; 
to  make  incapable  uf  close  and  continued  atten- 
tion. Norris. 

To  SHA' T  TER,  shii'tflr,  v.  n.  To  be  broken,  or  to 
fall,  by  (brce  into  fragments.  Bacen. 

SHA'T'rERjSlili'tftv,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  One  part 
of  many  into  which  anv  tiring  i«  broken  at  once. 
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SHATTERBUAINED.  slli'ifti-bLind,?  • 

SHA'  rrERPATKD,sl.ii'iftr-pA-.?i,       S"" 

[frorn   shatter,  brain  and  pate.]  Inattentive;    not 
consistent. 

SHA^l'JERY.  siiSi'tfti-J,  a.  [from  sliatler.]  Di,- 
nniti  d,  nut  Compact;  easily  lulling  into  many  part:. 
IVo'iilwnrd. 

To  SHA\  E.shive,  v.  a.  preterite,  shaved,  part-.iws":. 
!.ba\er!  or  shaven,  [r  ;i]l1i,  Saxoii:schaeven,Diitili.'j 
— !.  I'o  pare  off  with  a  razor.  Kii'jlles.—S.  To  pari; 
close  to  the  surface.  Mitl'.ii  —.3.  To  skim  b\  passing 
near;  or  slightly  touching.  Milfnn.—4.  'i'o  cut  in 
thin  slices.  Bncoii.—3.  To  strip;  to  oppivss  by  ex- 
tortion: to  pillage. 

SHA'VELING,  shive'llng,  «.  [from  shave.]  A  man 
shaved;  a  friar,  or  rcligiuus.  S/ienit:r. 

SH.VVKR.  slii\  &r,  s.  [from  shave.] — I.  A  man  that 
practises  till-  art  of  sliaving.— v.  A  inati  closely  at- 
teiitui-  lo  his  own  itiieicst.  .Virj/?.— 3.  A  rubber;  a 
plunii.  ri  r.  /inullca. 

SHA'Vl.S'ti.  slii'vlng.  s.  [from  shave.]  A  thin  slice 
pare«I  off  •Vnn,  jmy  body.  Mmlimei: 

SHA\\',  sliiw,  s.  [fciia,  Sax.  schawe,  l)iitch.]-^A 
thicki  t;  :i  small  wood.  Atuflortri.es  uenrLitch- 
Held  is  called  Gentle  .sA/jiy. 

SHA"iVUA.\DER,  sh.\«'l«And.flr,  s.  [Among  the 
Persians]  A  gr"  a' tiHic:  r;  a  vie  jtiv.  Pff>7c'j,' 

SH,A'VV1-0\VI.,  sh  Ah 'foul.  s.  [sliaw  'jind  t^iwl.]  An 
artificial  fowl  made  bv  fowlers  on  purpose  to  .shoot 
at.  ^  ■ 

SH A'WM.  shawm,  s.  [from  seliawine,  Teutouick.]  A 
hautboy;  a  coni' I.  J'.\n!m.<:. 

SHE,  'hi.  pronoun.  In  oblique  cases  her.  [si.  Go- 
thick;  j-eo.  Sa.x.  sihe,  old  English.]—!.  The  femali- 
]iion(iuTi  demonstrative;  the  woman;  the  woman 
brfore  nieniioncd.  Domic. — 2.  It  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  woman  ahsolntelv.5/(nA:,f. — 3.  Tlieteniah^,  nut 
til'  mile.  Bncon.  Prim: 

SHEAl'",  shile.  s.  sheaves,  plural,  [fceajr.  Saxon, 
sehoof,  Dutch.]— 1.  A  hiiiidle  of  stalks  of  corn 
bound  tog^tber,  that  the  ears  may  drj-.  Pnirfn.r.— 
3.  Any  bundle  or  collection  held  together.  Locke, 

To  SHICAL,  shile.  v.  a-  To  shell.  Sltrikspcm-f, 

To  SHE.'V It,  shire,  preter.  shore,  or  shearetl;  part, 
pass,  shorn,  [j-eeapan,  fcj-peii.Saxon.]— I.  To  dip 
or  cut  by  interception  b.  tweeii  two  blades  inoviiig 
on  a  rivet.  Baron.— 2.  To  cut.  Gretv, 

SHEAR,  shire.     7 

SHEARS,  sliir/.,  Y' 
[Iroiu  the  verb.]— 1.  An  instrument  to  rut.  consist- 
ing of  two  bhides  moving  on  a  ytn.  Slmk.t.—2.  The 
denonination  of  the  age  of  sheep.  Mortimer. — 3.. 
Au  thing- in  the  form  ofthe  blades  ofs/zert;*.- 4. 
Wings,  in  S'.'cnset: 

SHKARD.  shSrd,  s.  [j-ceap'*),  S:.xon.]  A  fragmeHt. 
Iiftifih\%.'<, 

SHEA'H  KR,  shiir'iV-.s.  [from  shear.]  One  that  clip.s 
with  shears,  particularly  one  that  fleeie;  sheep. 
Jiogcry. 

SHKA'R.MAN.  shiir'niSn.  s.  [shear  and  man.]  He 
that  shears.  Slifh'sprnrr. 

SHEA'HWAI'ER,  shiir'wA-tflr.s.  A  fowl.  Aim. 

SHRAIH,  sbiTH,  s.  [pia-je,  Saxon.]  The  Ciise  of 
any  thing;  the  scabliu-d  of  a  weapon.  Ckaveland. 
Aildi.inn. 

To  SHEATHE,  r''* '"''•"• 

[from    the   noun.]— J.  To  enelos*-  in  n  shejith  or 

scabbni-d:  to  emhise  in  any  case.   Bmjte, — ^2iTofit 

with  H  sh  atb.  Shokeiipcare.—3.  To  defend  tlie  niaiii 

body  bv  an  outward  covering.  Iliilrij'h. 
SHEAl  in\  T'NGED.  shiTK'wlngil,  a.  [sheath  and 

wing.]  IlaviiiK   hard  cases  which  are  foldtd  ovir. 

the  wings,  Broivne. 
SHE.VTHY,shiTH'i,  a.  [from  slieath.]    Forming  a 

slieath.  Brineiic- 
SHE'BAXDEH,  sliib'Jn-dfir,  s,  A  chief  conimevcial 

oftior    in     the    Dutch     East-Iudia    settlements. 

Hmvkesu-orth's  Voiingr.i, 
SHE'CKLAl'ON,  shSk'ia-tftu,  i.    Gildctl    Icathrr. 

Siier,.irr. 
To  SHED,  sh5d,v.  a.  [rceCnn,  S«xon.]-l.  To  effuse; 

to  pour  out;  to  spill.  Uauics.—2.  To  scatter;  to  let 

fall.  Prior, 
To  SHED,  sh?d,  V.  n.  To  let  fall  it»  parts,  mrtimtr 


SHE 


Riri 


n4,  iiidve.nir,  nit;— tihe,  tflb,  bull;— i1l;-iiiAinU— </'iii,  'IHu. 


SHIiD.shJj.J.— 1.  A  slitfht  (empora.y  coviriiiR.  San- 
,/i/.t,—2.\\\  CDiiipDvuioii,  f!V>ision    as,  blond- i7(tv/. 

SHk'DOER,  shJilMflr.s-  [IVoin  sliid.J  A  si)illfr;ui)e 
who  <.li.  d».  Ezek. 

SHKEN.  shiiii.         ?„ 

Brislii;   glitieiiiig;    sliiwy.  Sliakspearc.    Faivjax. 
Miitan. 
SHKKK.  sliiiii.  s.  [IVom  the  adjective.]  Brightness; 

spleiuloiir.     Miltuii. 
SHKEP.shii;),  s.  plmal,  likewise  sheep,  j-ctap,  Sa.v. 
schaep,  Uuicli.]— l.  'IW-  luiimal  iliat  iK-ars  wool. 
!■■.  iii;irl<a!)lf  till- its  iKetuliuss  and  innocence.  Locke. 
—2.  A  to  .lisii  sillv  i:  How.  Ainsivorth, 
To  bllKI'yi'BITK  sliiiii'h'ue,  V.  u.  [sheep and  hitc] 

To  IIS-  pcity  ihtfis.     Shiiki/Knre. 
amCK'l'UnKK.shiip'hlu.av,  s.  [from  sUeephite.] 

A  pi'trv  lliicf.     Tu/xir, 
SHEI<:'PCOr,sh4^i)'Uot.  s.  [sheep  .iml  fot.]  A  litile 

eiiclnmri'  lor^ihcrp.     Miitrni, 
SHIiE'PKOLD,  8hii|>'fold,  s.  [sheep  nnd  fold.]  The 

plao-  wliiTv-  sheep  are  inclosed.  Frior. 
SHKK'PHOOK,  slii4ii'liS6U.  s.  [slieip  and  hook.] 
A  houklast'  ilcdto  a  I'ole,  hy  which  shepherds  lay 
hoLI  on  ihi:  legs  nltht  ir  sheep.  Di-ijdcu. 
SHKF/PISH,  s'hi^ii'ish.  a.  [iVoin  shctp.]  l?.shfi:I; 
oiV!-.:iiodest;  tiuimoiisly  and  meanly  ditiiilent. 
Locke.  , 

SHEE'PISHNKSS,  slii«p'isl(-nes,s.[t'roni  sheepish.] 
liashtiilness;  mean  and   timorous  diflidence.  Her- 
licrl. 
SIIEK'PMASTKR.    slii^p'mJis-tftr,  i.    [sheep  and 

master.]   An  own.  r  of  sheep,     bdcon. 

SU1'',EPSHEA'HING,  shJipM.JJr-lng,  s.  [sheep  and 

shear.]  The  time  oCshearinB  sheep;  the  ti-astmade 

\v lien  slieep  are  ihorn.    SoMli. 

SIIEKP'S-EVF.,  shiip's-l'.  s.  [sheep  and  eye]     A 

modest  diffident  look,  such  as  lovers  cast  at  tUeir 

mislmsi's.     Dnjdrn.  ,       „   , 

SHEE'PWALK,  shi4i/vv4wk,  s.  [sheep  and  waU.] 

PastnreCor  sheip.     Xiiitnu. 
SHEJ'.U,  shire,  a.  [pcj  ]i.  Sax.]  Pure;  clear,  iinmiii- 

j;Im1.    Atteibuv'j. 
SHEER,  shin,   :id.   [from    the   adjeclivc.]   Clean; 

quick;  at  once.   Milton, 
To  SHEER,  sliire.  v.  a.  See  SHEAR. 
To  SHEER  off,  shire,  v.  n.  To  steal  away;  to  slip 

oft'daiVdestinely. 
«Hl>:'HANDKK,sh§b'.^iwllr.J.  A  chiel'  commercwl 
oflieir    in    the     Uiilcli      E»st-lndia    settleiiieius. 
Hmckif.  i'o'/ngc.^. 
SHEERS,  5h^ir/.,s.  Sec  SHFJAllS. 
•jilEET,sh4J(,  s.  [rc.ir.  Siixon.]— 1.  A  hroatlan:! 
lai)?- piece  of  limn.  .Icl.t\.  11.-2.  The  lin.  u  of  a 
bd      Drijikn.—J.  [Echoten.   Dutch.]  Sheets  m  a 
ship  are  r.ipis  h  nt  to   (he  clews  of  the  sails,  «hich 
Sf-rvt  ill  all  ilie  lower  sails  to  hal    or  round  otl  the 
clew  of  the  sail;  hut  in   top  .ails  they  draw  the  s:il 
close  to  thevanl  arms.— J.  As  much  paper  as  is 
inadein  one  IxuK .  Hm-ii^n.—i.  A  single  complica- 
tifinorfolil  of  paper  in  a  liooU.— ri.  Any  thing  ex- 
iianded.     lJii;ilcn. 
fiHEEl'-AKCriOU,  sUiet4usk'l;fir,    s     [sheet  and 

anchor.]  Ill  a  ship,  is  tin  largest  anchor. 
To  SHEEr.shiit,v.  a.  Ifronilhe  noun.]—].   lo  fur- 
nish with  shtets— 2.  To  infolil  in   a  sheet.— 3.  Uo 
cover  as  wiih  a  sheet.    Shiik.'Jjfnrc. 
SHE'KEL,  shJk'kl,  ».  [^P--]     An  ancient  .lewish 
coin  equal  10  four   Attick  ilrams,  in   value   about 
2j  lirf   S/filing.  Coiflcij. 
SHR'LDAPI-E.shSl'dJ-pl,  1.  A   challinch. 
SHE'LURAK>;,shilMrike,s.     A  bii-.!  that  preys  up- 

SIIEI.K,  siiilf,  s.  [rcy'r.  Saxon;  self,  Dutch. 1-1. 
i?oa«lfiie<l  agiiust  a  sujniorler,  so  that  any  thing 
niav  he  plac  d  upon  it.  Sifift.-'2.  A  sandhank  in 
the' sen;  a  rock  under  shallow  water.  Bo[ile.—3. 
The  pluralisauulogicallyj/Wrcj,  but  Dryifeii  has 

SIIE'LFV,  shliri.  a.  [from  shelf.]  Full  of  hidden 
rocks  or  banks;  full  of  dangerous  shallows.   Onj- 

SHKLL,  shil,  s.  rpyll,  reeall,  Saxon;  schak.  schelle, 
Dutch.]-1.  The  liaitl  covering  of  any  thing;  the 
citernal  crust.    Locke.— 2.  The  covering  ot  a  tt  s- 
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laeeous  or  enistacoiis  animal.  Brn  Jiiri3'i».—.h 
The  coAeriii^Jol  the  senls  of  siliiiuoiu  plantfl. 
Arljutliiii,'. — !,  The  covering  of  kernels.  Dunne.— 
5.  The  eoverlii^iif  anegg.  ■^/iiiki.—6.  The  outer 
)iart  of  an  house.  AiuliSon.—l'  It  is  usi  d  for  a 
iiiusicHi  instrument  in  pcRtry.  JJiytkri.—S.  llie 
superficial  piirt.  AijhJ/i: 
7'(y  SHELL.  sh8l,  v.  a.   flVom  the  noiiii.]  To  take 

out  of  the  sin  II;  lo  slri)'  ofl' the  shell. 
T"  SHELL,  shil.  v.  n.-l.  1  o  fall  ottas  broken  shells. 

li''i.\rii;an.—2.  'i'o  cast  the  »h(  II. 
SHE'LLUUCK.sliil'dik,  s.    A  kind  of  wild  duck. 

.Morfinicr. 
SHE'LLEISH,   shJi'Clsh,    s.  [shell  aid  fish.]    Fish 
invested  wiih  a  hard    covering,  eiilitr   testacious, 
as  ovslcrs,  or  enislaeeo'is,  as  lobsters.     U'-iocliv. 
SHE'LLY,  shilli.   n.  [from    shell.]—!.    Abounding 
with  shells.  Prior.— 2.  Consisting  of  shells.  Uciit- 
I'll. 
SME'L'lK«,sl,5l'ii\r,  s.  rrcyl>,  a  slm  Id,  Saxim.]- 
1.  A  cover  from  any  e.Mernal  injury  or   violence. 
])yyd(n.—2.  .\  pi-otecior;  delinder;  one  tliat  given 
security.     J'-\f//iii-\   Ixi.  3.—.''.   1  he    stale   of  heiiig 
covered;  lirotec'inii;  security.   Drnlmni. 
To  SHE'LI  ER,s!;fl  tvir,  v.  a.  [IVom  the   noun.]— I. 
To  cover  li-oiii  t  xternal  violem-e.  Mil/iiii.—2,    To 
defend;  to   proleci;    to    siieeour    «ilh   ri  fiige;    to 
harbour.  J)r'Mli'n—:\.  'I'o   betake  to  cover.  Att<-r- 
/'iin/.—.i.   To  cover  from  noiice.  I'r'ior, 
To  SME'LTER,  shil'lftr,  v.  n.— 1.    lo  take  shelter. 

Milinii.—?..  To  give  shelter.  Thonuwn. 
SHE'LIEKLESS,  sh^l'tftr-les,    a.  [from    shelter.] 

Harhonrless;  without  home  or  refncre.  Roue, 
SHE'LVlNt;,  shelving,  a.   [from  shelf.]    Sloping; 

inclining;  leving declivity.  S/iakspitin: 
SHELVY.  shii'iS.  a.  [from   shelf.]  Shallow;  rocky; 

full  of  hanks.   '■Itaksjjcnre, 
To   SHENO,  sliSiid,  v.    a.  preter.    and  part.  pass. 
sheni.  [feenfciin,  Saxon;  scenden,   Dutch.]- 1.  To 
viiin;  to   spoil.     Dryrk-n.-T.,    To  disgrace;  to    de- 
grade;   to  blame.  Sj.enstT.—2.   'lo   overpower;  tu 
crush,    .'ilienscr. 
SHE'I'HERO     ship'pflid,   s.     [j-ceaji.  sheep,    and 
hyp*,  a    keeper,  Saxon,   j'ceapahyri.'b.j— 1.    One 
will)    tends  sheep  in  the    Jiasture.    Milton.— 2.  A 
swain;  a   rural  lover.   Ii(ilrigit.—2,  C'ne  vho   tends 
the  eoniji-egai  ion*  a  pastor.   Prior. 
SHE'PHElllVESS,     ship'pi^r-d^s,    s.    [from    shej)- 
herd.]  A  woman  that  tends  sheep;  a  rural   last, 
Dn/rlai. 
SH  Ei'HKRDS  Ncallr.  sligp'iu^rdz-ni-dl,  s.  [scan 


SHI 


Lat.]  'V'eiius-conih.  An  herb. 

hllCPHERDS  pi:ri(:  or   Pourli,    shiti'p6rd/.-pfirse, 


s.  [bursa  pasloris.  Lr.t  ]  A  coinmon  weed. 
SHEPHERDS    Jioii,  sh|p'p&)<i/..rod,  s.     Teasel;  tv 

pi:il.l. 
SHE'PHERDISII,    shep'l>Cird-(sh.    a.    [l.oni   shep- 
herd.] Uesemhiiiig  a  slu  plieid;  suitil-g  a  sliepheiil; 

pastoriil;  nisiiek.  S'lincy. 
SHE'RHl'.r,  shJr-b*i',  s..  [sharhat,  Arr.hick.]  The 

juice  of  lemons  or  oranges  mixed  wilJi  water  and 

sugar. 
SHERD,  shird,  s.  [jrcapb,  Saxon.]  The  fragment 

ot  broken  cariheii  wa'.i-.     Dryilru, 
SME'RIl-K,  sher'lf,  s.  [rcype^'pe pa,  Saxon,   from 

rc\pi>,  a   shiie,  and  Jteve,  a  sitwaiiU]  An  otKter 

to  whom  is  intruslid  in  each  eounly  the  execution 

of  the  laws-     linrvn. 
SHE'RlKfALTY,  sl.er! -ftl-tc.l 
SHE'Rlrl'DOM.shSr'l'-dftm,    I 
SHE'RIEPSHll".  sheiit^shlp,    j      ' 
SHE'RIKKWICK.  !hCr'lr-wlk,  J 

[from    sherirt".]     The  office  cr  juristUction    of  a 

sheriir. 
SHE'RRIS,5liir'ri»,  "I 

SIlE'RJtls  .VHrA:.sli?r'rls-sak,  i>s. 
SHE'RRY,  shii'ii,  J 

[fi-oni  Xer.  s,  a  town  of  Andalusia  in   Spam.]     A 

kind  of  Spanish  wine.    S/tuki/>carf, 
SHEW,  shi-  See  SHOW. 
SHIDK.  shide,  s.  [from  rceaBan,  to  divide,  Saxon.] 

Aboard;  aeuttinir. 
SHIELD,  shiild,  s.  [rcylft.  Saxon.]-l.  A  buck %; 

a  broad  piece  of  defensive  armour  held  on  the  lelt 


SUf 


sno 


FalP,  fir,  fill,  IJt;— ini.  iiiEt;— pliio,  yhv,— 


arm  to  v»nl  oif  l>lo'.vs.  .V/(«A-.f.— 2.  Defcnec;  pro- 
teetidii.— 3.  One  that  gives  piotfclioii  or  sciirit). 
Viyilen. 

joSHXKLt),  sliiiM,  V.  a.  [Cromtlii'  noun.]— 1.  To 
cover  with  ii  sliiolii.— 2.  I'o  (Ifffiid;  to  pi'oitct;  lo 
sucwv.  Smil/i.—i.  To  keep  oii';  to  det'eiul  against. 
S/jrnxrr. 

Ti) HHIVV,  sliift,  V.  n.  [»Ui|)ta,  Uuniclv,  to  cliaiipre.] 
—  1.  To ehangi- pliiCf.  U'unUivfnfl.—2.  To  tliiit);^r: 
til  Kive  piaee  to  oilier  tilings:  a*.  tl-e.  colours  if  the 
iHinincr  rlouils  lift"!'  siiiTi.  L.irkc.—X,  'Vu  change 
c!otlies,paitieiilailj  llie  liiun.  J'lij;;^'.— 4.  'I'o  fiinl 
some  ixptdirnt;  to  ;irt  or  live  tliiiijt;)i  with  dilii- 
cult).  Onn.~5.  'I'o  i>rattisi-  indiint  iiieflmds.  ^'"i'. 
— "."    'I'o   lake  some    imtiiod    cii'  safety.     l.'Ki- 

To  SHll'"r,  sliift,  r.  a.— 1.  To  iliaii^c;  to  niter. 
VKs/iaiij^e.  Sjfiji.—'^.  To  (rniisfer  fiinu  phsce  lo 
plaee.  Ti:ssrr.—3.  To  I'lii  liy  some  expnli  »t  out 
cf  the  wav.  linron.—l.  To'  change  in  positi'iii. 
Kalr'vli.—h'.  Tocli.nige,  as  olollies.  S/tfi/rs.—h.  i'o 
drtss""  ill  fresh  cloth  s.  Slifi/.s.—-.  Tj  M-JIF'!' 
off,  'I'd  defer;  to  l>ut  away  by  Some  ixpedient. 
}{oi;ers. 

SWiKl',  sliift,  s.  [froTn  llie  vei-'j]— 1.  Kxpedieiit 
found  111-  used  with  diiriciiity;  ditri-iilt  means.  Mure. 
—2.  Indiiecl  expedient;  lie  an  velug^-;  last  re<oiivce. 
BoLon.—i.  Fraud;  nrtitice;  strat:i)?-iu.  Deiilimit.— 
4.  Evasion;  elusory  prattice.  South.—B.  A  wo- 
niAii's  linen. 

SHl'F  I'JiK,  shifi'iV-,  s.  [from  shift.]  One  who  plays 
tricks;  a  mm  ot  ariif.ee.     Milton. 

SHI'FTLESS,  shill'les.  a.  ffrom  shift.]  Waiv- 
ins;-  e.\prdieiils;  w.iiitiiig  means  to  act  or  live. 
J)crhr;in. 

SHl'I.LING,  shiriliip,  s.  [j-cjlliiij;.  Saxoii  and  Erse; 
schelling,  Dutch.  1  A  coin  ot  various  value  indiifer- 
eiit  times.  It  is  now  twelve  pence.  Locke- 

SHILL-I-SH/VI.L-1,  shJi'iJ-s!ial-;4.  A  corrupt  ri-dn- 
plieation  of  shall  I:'  So  stand  shdl-I-shall-l,  is  to 
continue  liesitatinf;.    Congi-cve. 

SHI'l.Y,  s'.il'li,  ad.  [from  shy.]  Not  familiarly;  not 
frankly. 

SHIN,  shin,  s.  [j-cma,  S.i\on;  schien.  Germ.]  Tlie 
Unepait  <if  tlif  leg,  S/iaks.  Hiiilibrns. 

Tu  SHINK,  sliliir,  V.  n.  jireterite,  I  shone,  I  have 
shone;  sometimes.  X  shiiifd,  I  have  sliiiied.  [jvman, 
Saxon;  schijntii,  Duteli.]— 1.  To  have  bright  re- 
spl  iideiice;  lo  Klillrr;  lo  glisten;  to  gleam.  Jicn- 
/inin.—2.  'lo  he  vithoiit  clouds.  Bai:uii.—3.  To  lie 
gloss).  Je!:~4.  To  be  gay;  to  be  splendid.  Sjirn- 
ser.—S.  To  be  beautiful.  Fope-—n.  'I'o  be  emi- 
nent or  consiiicnous.  Aildinoii.—T.  To  be  jiropiti- 
oiis.  Nuiii/i  —3.  'lk>  enlighten  corporeally  and  ex- 
teriiallv.  l^'mdmn. 

SHIXK,' shine,  s.  [from  the  verb]— 1.  Fair  wea- 
tiler.  Locke..— 2.  Uiigl.tness;  splendour;  lustre. 
Decay  uf  Fiitij. 

SHrNKSS,slii'!;Js,  s.  [from  sby.j  UiiwillingiiOss  to 
be  tractable  or  fimiliiir.  Arhvilinvt. 

SHl'NGLK,  shinsVI.  s.  [sehiiuU  1.  Germ.]  A  lliin 
boaril  10  cov;  r  houses.     Moi  timer. 

.'JHl'NGLliS,  shiiig'gl/,,  s.  [einjfiiliini.  I.at.]  A  kind 
of  ttttcr  or  herpes  that  si>ieai!s  itself  round  the 
loins.    Ar'mthiiut. 

SUl'N'V,  shi'iii,  a.  [from  shine.]  liriglit;  sjilenrtid; 
liiMiinoiis.  Dn/iten. 

i.mi',  shj[»,  [j-cip,  r^'.M'. ''-1^"";  so'iap,  Dutch-]  A 
tf  rniiiialion  noting  (|uahty  or  adjunct,  as  hrdsliip; 
or  odice.  as  ulinvnnhhip, 

SHU',  j-hip,  s.  [)-cip,  Saxon;  schippen,  Dutch.]  A 
ship  iii;iy  be  deliiud  a  l-irge  lioliuw  building  made 
lo  jiass  over  ih.e  sea  with  s.'iiLs. 

To  SnU',  ship,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  put 
into  a  siiip.  Knolles.—2.  To  transport  in  R  sliiji. 
.S'hukspeare' 

iJHl'PliOAltU,  sblp'bonl,  s.  [ship  and  board.]— J. 
'I'liis  word  is  s'.'Klom  used  but  in  adverbial  ]ilirast's: 
a  uliiphonrd,  on  ili'pbaoril,  in  a  slii]).  JJiyden. — 2. 
The  plank  of  »  ship.     Lzek. 

SHl'PBOY,  ship'bii.  s.  [ship  nnd  boj-.]  Boy  tbat 
ser\  IS  ill  a  ship.    Shaksjtearc. 

SHI'PLliS.S,  sliip'lh,  a.  "VA'i'liout  ships.  Gray'i 
Letters. 
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SHITMAN'.  sli1]i'm5n.  s.  [ship  and  man.]  Sailor; 
seaman.    Siinlu/errrr. 

SFU'PMASrER.shlp'jiiJs-tfiiss.  Master  of  ibe  ship. 
Jiniis. 

SHIl'l'ING,  shjp'ping.  s.  {from  sjiipl-l-  V.-v 
soU  of  navigation.    Hakijili.~2.  Passage  in  a  ship- 

•  John. 

SHI'l'WUKCK,  sli!p'i?J<,  s.  [ship  and  wreck.]— 1. 
The  destruction  of  ships  by  roifcs  or  shelves.  Ar- 
hiitlniiil  —2.  The  parts  of  a  sbnttereil  ship.  Dryii- 
—3.  Desiniction;  miscarriage,  1  7V)ii. . 

To  SHI'PWRKCK,  shlp'rfli,  v,a.  [from  the  nonii  ] 
— 1.  To  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  ov  shafKiw;. 
.S'//oA-.?.— 2.  I'o  make  to  suffer  tlic  dangers  of  a 
wreck.  Pri'ir.—S.  To  llirow  by  loss  of  the  vessel: 
A"  u'fii-  shipwieeki-d  on  a  tmrljaroris  roast.  Slinks. 

SIirPWniGHT.sh'lp'ihe,  s.  [ship  and  Vri;;hi.]  A 
Ijiiikler  of'sliips.    .Sl/iakwpearr. 

SIUUE,  shiri-,  s.  [j-eiji,  from  j-eijiaii,  to  divide, 
tia.xon.]  A  division  of  the  kingdom;a  county.  5/;f'i- 
sei:  Prior. 

SHlR'i',  shi'nl,  s.  [shiirf,  Danish;  feypc,  T'Tr""- 
Saxon.]  'I'he  under  linen  gariiient  ot  a  man.  hry- 
i!rn. 

'i'ttSIIIIir,  shfirt.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover; 
to  clothe  as  in  a  shirt.     Dr'iilen. 

SHI'H'l'I.RSS,  sbftn'lJs,  a.  [irom  shirt.]' Wauling 
a  shirt.     Popr. 

SHI'TTAH,shU'i3,'? 

SHl'TTIM.shli'tlm.V' 

A  sort  of  precious  wood.of  whicli  Mnsei  made  the 
greatest  part  of  the  tables,  altars,  a. id  pl.mks  be- 
hiiiging  to  the  tabernacle.  'I'he  wood  is  Iiai-d, 
toogli,  smooth,  wiilioiit  knots,  jmd  extremely 
beautiful.  It  grows  in  Anbia.  Cnlmcf. 

SHril-LKCOCK,  sli?i';l-k6k,  s.  A  cork  stueU  with 
feathers,  .nnd  driven  by  jilayers  from  one  to  ano- 
tlerwiih  battledoors.  Collier. 

SHtVE,  shive,  s.  [scliive,  Dutch.]— 1.  A  .slice  of 
hnad  Slinks.— 2,  A  thick  splinter,  or  lamina  cut 
otf  from  the  main  substance.  Boyle. 

Tu  SHIVE,  shive,  v.  a.  To  break  by  one  act  into 
many  ]>arts;  lo  shatter.    I'/iili/is, 

To  SHI'VEU,  shh'fir,  v.  n.  [schawren,  German.'] 
To  quake;  totn  mlile;  to  shudder,  as  with  cold  or 
((-ar.  Bacon.  Cknvclaiul. 

To  SHI'VEU,  shiv'ftr,  v.  n.  [Trom  shive.]  lo 
fill  at  once  into  many  pans;  lo  shatter.  Wuoil- 
rcnril. 

SHI'VEU,  shiv'iV-,  s.  [from  the  verb]  One  frag- 
ment ol'  many  into  wliicli  any  thing  is  bi-oken. 
S/mk.t/ictire. 

SHI'VEUY,  sh1v'lV■-^.  a.  [from  shiver.]  Loose  of 
coherence;  iiicompaciT  easily  falling  into  many 
fragments.     It'i'„iliLr,ri!. 

SHOAL,  shole,  s.  [peule,  Saxon.]r-].  A  crowd;  a 
niultiriiile;  a  tluniig.  Jl'alki:—2.  A  shallow;  a 
sniitlb;ink.     Abbot. 

To  SHOAL,  shole,  v.  n.  [from  tU<>  r.nun.]— 1.  Tu 
crowd;  to  tliiong.  C/in/ji>iiiii.—2.  To  be  shallow; 
to  grow  slmllow.     Miltniu 

SHOAL,  shoe,  a.  Shallow;  obstructed  or  incumber- 
eil  with  banks. 

SHOA'LINESS,sho'lt-n?s,  :•.  [from  slionly.]  Shal- 
lowness- frequency  of  shallow  plad-s. 

SHO.VlV.  sho'li,  a.  [from  sl.o:.!]  Full  of  shoals; 
full  of  .shallow  places,     llry'vii. 

SHOCK,  shok,  s.  [choc,  French;  schocken,  Dutch.] 
—1.  Conllici;  miiiual  imincssion  of  violence;  vio- 
lent coiicoiirs".  Milton. — 2.  Cuiiciissloii;  eNternsl 
violence.  Hn\e.—3.  The  conflict  of  enemirs.  Mil- 
ton.—i.  Offence;  impression  of  disgust.  7'uuni;.— 
5.  A  jiile  of  sheaves  of  corn.  M.  .Sanrli/s.—6.  A 
rough  ilog.  Lorke. 

To  SHOCK,  shdk,v.  .n.  [shocken,  Dutch.]— 1.  To 
shake  by  violence.  S/ink3.—2t  To  offend;  to  dis- 
gust.    J)ri/flin. 

ToSHOCK,  sh6k,  v.n.  To  be  offensive.  AilruMn. 

'i'o  SHOCK,  shok,  v.n.  [from  tlie  noun.]  To  build 
up  pihs  of  sheaves.  Tusser. 

SHO't.KlNG,  shok'lng,  a.  Horrible;  dreadliil. 

SHOD,  for  .fAofrf,  shdd,  the  preterite  and  particiiile 
passive  of  To  shoe.    Tusser. 

SHOE,    s\Ah,    s.   plural    shoes,   anciently    shgon 
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•ii6,  iiiAve,  nil-,  Ii3t-,— t&be,  lib,  bill;— ill}— liJAml;—f/jiu,  TH'n. 


fcen,  ffdc,  Suxon;  scboe,  Uiiicli.]  lUu  vovt-r  oi'  ibe 

2"«  SKOK,  sliA6,v.B.  l>at.  rite,  IsiioJ;  pKi'liciiiii;  pas- 
sIvl-,  iIuhI.  [hoiii  lIu-  luiim.J— 1.  To  lit  tin-  loot  willi 
H  slitK-.  S/irik».—Z.  'I'o  cuM-rat  tlif  boiioin.  Vinijt. 

SHOK'XJOY,sb<i6'iK'>t,  s.  [sboeaiul  boy.]  A  buy  ibat 
cttaiis  sboi  s.  Sj^i/l, 

SHOK'ING-HOHN,  sliiJ'ln  ;-l'ii".  '•  [«''<"-•  and 
tK»ni.]— 1.  A  huvu  usi-d  to  iMcilitnte  the  adiuissloii 
'jl'  tbt  f'oiJt  into  a  iliiriviw  sl'.or.— 2.  Aiij  ^hu>jj  by 
wliicli  (ninsactioii  is  lUfiiitatt-d.  S/zcd. 

SHOK'.MAKKK,  sliOft'ri.i-.fti-,  f.  [>lioe  and  makn.] 
One  wiio>e  iratlc  is  tuiiirtke  slide'!. 

SHOli'rYK,  shoii'tl,  s.  [sl.oe  hikI  Uc.']  The  rib.iiid 
with  which  wuiiieii  tie  ijhoes.  HtitliOias. 

SHOti,  shot;,  s.  [troiii  ilioiilv.]  Viuluut  concussion; 
ii'jl  ii.seil,   Benllii/. 

Ta  SHOO,  slifij,'.  vi'  a.  T6  shake;  lo  agitate  by  sudden 
iiilentn>trd  iMi])ul5es.  Cdiciu. 

SHON.K,  sliijju     The  pr^terile  ol'shiiif.  3fi/f»n. 

SHOOK, slidftk.  'I'ho  piY (elite,  and  in  imi.tiy  paiti- 
eiple  pa-ijive  III' shake.  I)ii/t/cri. 

U'u  SilOor,»h64i,  V.  a.  preterite,  I  shot;  pai-liciple, 
shot  or  shotten.  [rceoCan,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  discharge 
any  ihiM);  so  as  m  make  it  liy  with  speed  or  vio- 
lence. Milt'ii.—i.  lo  diseharije  ("roiii  a  how  oi-  Run. 
Sfidks.—S.  'louse  indi,eliaruiii)>;ortuiitti1if;.  A'j/>ut. 
—4.  lo  strike' with  any  thing  emitted  IVi.in  a  dis- 
tance. Kx-ofl.—S  To  emit  lu  w  jiiuts  nsii  vi  ;^.  lai.l'j. 
t).— To  emit;  to  dart  or  thrust  li,itli.  Ailtiixoti.—?.  'lo 
jinsh  suddeni).  DrjiUii.—i.  To  pU'-h  lorWuid. 
rsalms.—i.  I'olit  toetehoilurhy  planinfj;!!  s\ork- 
nuni's  term.  Mo.ivn.—lO.  To  pass  llir>Aigli  with 
swil'tness.  Or'jiiCn. 

To  SHOOr,  sh&di,  v.  n.— 1.  To  perform  the  aet  ot 
shooliiii'.  Tciitfifc—2.  To  ijeniiinate;  lo  increase  in 
vegetable  (jrowib.C/«rtr.'n«'/.— 3.  'lo  liirni  itselr  in- 
to any  shape,  by  emissions  from  h  radical  particle. 
Bur.— 4.  To  be  cniitted.  Ifcti.w—S.  To  protuber- 
at^;  to  j'l  out.  Abbot. — 6.  ro  pass  an  arrow.  AJ<U- 
ion.—~.  I'o  beci'mt-  any  thing  suddenly.  Dnjderi.— 
8.  To  move  swiftly  along.  Vii/deit.—^.  To  feel  a 
riuick  pain. 

SHOOT,  sliiot,  s.  [from  the  verb  ■]— I.  The  act  or  im- 
pression iifaiiy  tiling  emitted  Iroiu  a  distance.  iJ«- 
CIHI.—2.  i'he  act  of  striking,  or  endeavouring  to 
strike  with  a  missive  weapon  discharged  by  any 
instrument.  S/taks.—3.  [Sciieuteii,  Dut.]  Branches 
issui'iic  from  the  nmin  stock.  'Milton.  Evelyn. 

SHOOTKU,  shSot'ftr,  s.  [from  shoot.]  One  that 
shoots;  an  archer;  a  gunner.  Huihcrt. 

SHOC  rH.ltSS,  sh&d-trSss,  s.  [from  shooter.]  .\  fe- 
male that  shoots.  Fairfax. 

SHOP,  5hip,s.  Lr-'OP-  Sax.]— 1.  A  v'ace  where  any 
tiling  is  sold.  Si'inkn. — 2.  A  room  in  which  manulae- 
tiires  are  carried  on    Barun. 

SHtyPBOARi^,  slidp'bord,  s.  [shop  and  bor.rd.] 
Bench  or  tabli'  on  whidi  any  work  is  done.   Suul/i. 

SHtyPBOOK,  sli6ii'b63ii,  s.  [shop  and  book.]  Hook 
in  which  a  tradeMiian  k-eps  Iiis  accounts.  Locke. 

SHO'PKliEPER,  -■.lioi/kiip-flr,  s.  [shop  and  keep.] 
A  trHiler  who  sel  s  in  a  slioji;  nut  a  inercbaut  who 
only  deals  by  wh'ilsesale.   Aililison- 

SHO'PMAN.  shop'mSn,  s.  [shop  and  man.]  A  petty 
mider.   Drydin. 

SHOU  h:,  sho« ,  thepreteriie  of  shear.  SImkxpcmc. 
SHOKK,  shire,  s.  [pcope.  Sax.]— 1.  The  coast  of  the 
sea.  Miliuu.—i.  'Ihebank  of  a  river.  5/«7iicr.— 3.  A 
drain;   proiM-rly   inver.—4.  [Sthouren,   Dutch,   lo 
prop.]   riie  sujiport  of  a  buihiing;  a  buttress.  Il^ot- 
ton. 
To  SHORE,    shdrf,    v.     a.    [sclioore,    Dutch.]—!. 
To  prop;  lo  sup|.ort.  H''atts.—2.  To  set  on  shore. 
Not  in  use.  Sfinktpeare. 
SHO'RKLKSS.  shorc'iCs,  a.  [from  shore.]     Having 

iioeoist    no,,l,'. 
SHORN,   shoriie.   The  jiarticiple  i>assive  of  shear. 

l)ni<trn. 
SllOill',  shirt.fl.  [^ceori.  Sax.]— 1.  Notions;;  com- 
monly not  long  eiougb.  l'ofir.—-i.  Not  long  in  space 
or  extrtit.  Jfo/ii:—^.  Not  long  in  time  or  diiruiinn. 
i^/-(/(/f;i.— .».  Kepc«t<d  by  quick  iier.ilions.  Snitli. 
—  5.  Not  attaiiiingan  cud;  not  ivaching  the  pur^ios- 
■jii  |)oint;  nutBdeijiate.  Suuth.  l.nrl.c  AdUisun-  Sn.- 
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/  'II.— fj.  Not  far  distant  in  time.  Clarendtn.—T.  De-, 
(•  eiive;  iinperfecl.— «.  Si'anij ;  wanting.  Hnijuard- 
— >J.  Not  felchinga  coiii]<ass.  Vdlrnnj^c.-lO.  Nut 
going  so  frtr  as  was  intetidrd.  Dnjdeii  —11.  Defec- 
tive as  to  qiiaiiliiy.  Jinjilcn.— 12.  Narrow;  col. 
Ir.ictid.  Uuriirt.—n.  Brittie;  triable.  l(^ii!toii.—\A. 
Not  liendlng.   Drtjdcii. 

SMOilT,  shirt,  $.  iVrum  ihe  adjective.]  A  summary 
acciiiint,  Slink <jic'ire. 

SHonr,  sliAit.;.d.  Not  long.  Uryden. 

To  SHO'IM  I'.N,  shAi'ln,  v.  a.  [from  short.]— 1.  I'o 
mr.ke  shun, either  in  time  or  sjiaee.  Hmktr.—'i..  To 
coMiaci;  to  abbreviate,  .'ii:ckliii_!;.—3.  To  contiiic; 
to  hinder  from  pro(;ii  ssion.  .SVini.v.— 4.  'lo  cut  lit!, 
to  (kliat.  .Vy'r/,Jt'  — a.lii  lop.   /)n,ihli. 

SHO'UIHAXIJ,  sli.'irt'iai.d,  s.  [slioil  and  hand.]  A 
method  ofwritnig  in  eompeiidious  characters. 
Diyiti'ii. 

SIIO|KlLIVEp,  short'livd,  a.  [short  and  live.]  Not 
living  or  lasiiiiglong.  Aililii-on. 

SHO'KILY,  shon'li,  ad.  [from  short.]-!.  quieUlj  ; 
sijon;in  a  little  time.  Ciilii>tii/.—2.  In  a  few  Word's; 
brutly.  Pope. 

SllO'K  INKSS,  shiiri'njs,  s.  [Irom  s)iort.]-l.  The 
<iu:ili(y  of  being  short,  tilhi  r  in  lime  or  space.  Ba- 
cull.— 2.  Fewness  of  wui'ils;  brevity;  conciseness. 
lluukcr.—3.  Want  of  n  tentiun.  Bucoii.—i.  Def>- 
cietice;  iinptrliciion.  Ghinvilic. 

SHO'Hl  KIHS.  shoit-rib/.',  s.  [short  and  libs.]  The 
bastard  ribs.  IVi-icnmn. 

SllOR  rSl'GHlKD,sh6rt-si'tcd,a.  [short  and  sight.] 
— !.  Unable  by  the  convexity  of  the  fje  to  ste  far. 
A't'!i7uw.— 2.  Uiiableby  iiilellccUial  siglit  to  see  tUr, 
Dcnlirini. 

SHOK'lSl'GHTEDNESS,  shArt-sl'tJd-nSs,  s.  [short 
and  sight.]—!.  Defect  of  sight,  commonly  proceed- 
ing from  the  convrxit)  of  the  eye.— 2.  Delect  of  in- 
tellectual sight.  Ailiiison. 

SHOUlWA'iS'lED,  shArt-wist'Jd,  a.  [short  and 
waist.]  Having  a  short  bodv.  Vrydcn. 

SHOHl  WI'NDED,  short-wind'^d,  a.  [short  and 
vvnid.]  Shorlbreatlied;  asthmatick;  breathing  by 
quick  and  faint  recijnocations.  May. 

SHORIWI'NGED,  shirt-wlngd',  a.  [short  and 
wing.]  Having  short  wings.  So  hawks  are  divided 
into  long  and  sliort  xiuiigcd.  Drydeu. 

SHO'KY,  sho'r^,  a.  [from  shore.]  Lying  near  the 
coast.    Burnet. 

SHOT,  sii3r.  'I'he  preterite  and  particiiile  passive  of 
slioot.    Spenser. 

SHO  r,sliol,  s.  [schot,  Dutch.]— 1.  The  act  of  shoot- 
ing. Sidney.— 2.  The  llight  of  a  sliot.  Cenenis.—3. 
[Kscot,  yrench.]  A  sum  charged;  a  reckoning. 
S/mki:  Dryden. 

SHO'rE,shote,  s.  [retota.Saxon.l  A  fish.  Carnv. 

SHO'TFREE,  sli<Ji'fri4.  a.  [shot  a'nd  free.]  Clearo  ' 
the  reckoning.  S/iakjtpeaic. 

SHO'l'TEK,  sli(5t'tn,  a.  [from  shoot.]  Having  eject- 
ed ihe  spawn.  S/iaks. 

To  SHOVK,  sliflv,  V.  a.  [rcup.in,  Sax.  schiiyvan, 
Diilch.]— 1.  To  push  by  main  str •iiglli.  Simkj.—i. 
To  diiv  a  boat  by  a  pole  lliat  r»-aches  lo  llie  bin 
lo:n  of  the  w/ter.— 3.  To  jnish;  n>  rush  againsC.'^cJ. 

To  SHOVE,  sh&v,  V.  n.— 1.  To  push  forward  before 
one.  .^rvift.—l.  'I'o  move  ill  a  boat,  not  bj  oars  but 
a  poll .  Grn-tli. 

SHOVH,shflv,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  act  ut  shoving; 
a  i>iish.  GuUiver''s  Travels. 

SHO'VEL,sliiiv'vl,  s.  [j-copl,  Sax.  icheotTi  1,  Dutch.; 
An  instruuu-nt  consisiing  of  a  lung  handle  ana 
broad  blade  with  rais.;d  edges  Claiiville. 

To  SHO'VEI.,  shdv'vl,  V.  a.  [fmrn  the  Mouii.]-l.  To 
throw  or  heap  with  a  shovel.  S/uikj.—2.  To  gatlu  r 
in  great  qiminiiies.  llrn/i'ivi. 

SliO'VELBOARD,  shav'vl-biiil,  s.  [shovel  and 
board.]  A  long  boartl  on  which  they  phiy  by  slid- 
ing metal  pieces  ut  a  line  markid  on  the  (able. 
Jirydeti. 

SHO'VKLLER.or  5/ioir/nr./,  sliivvl-fir,  s.  [from  sho- 
vel ]   A  bii-d.  Gn-u: 

SHOUGH,sliok,  s.  [for  shock.]  A  siiecies  of  shaggy 
tlog; a  shock.  SlmksjH-arf. 

SHOULD,  shid.  [scn.U,  Uuich;  rceolrian.  Sax.]  Tliis 
ISO  kind  of  auxiliary  Verb  us'.d  in  the  conjuiiciive 
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Fitc-.  rir,  till,  fat;-nii,  n.!t;-ijliR-,  I'tii;- 


mood.oT  wlik!i  I'.k"  siguilicitiou  is  nut  •  asily  fi\»^. 
barvn. 
SIIOU'I.DEH,  slu'il'ilfir,  s.  [rcnlftjie,  Sax.  sciioliler. 
Jfiltcli.]— 1.  Tilt- J(.ii;it  which  coniiccts.  llie  ai-iii  lo 
llitf  body.  .S//«A-.j.— 2. 'Mil-  ui>|)tr  joint  uf  the  Ibiv 
l-K.  AilrJisoii.—'i.  Till,  iijipcr  pait  of  llif  l>ai.k. 
Drytle't.—i.  llK'sliuiild.rs  are  used  as  i-inblviiij  ui 
strei):^!ti.  .S'vj.'/.i. — 5.   A  rising  iiai'l;  a  priMuiiielicc 

■'lo  .SHOL"LUKU,sIiol'dar,  V.  u.  [from  the  nomi.]- 
l.'l'i)iiu«h  witli  iiisoUnte  and  viulemc.  ^/f/ijtr.— 
2. 'I'oiiut  iipim  tliK  slioilldei-.  G'ftiiville. 

hHOV'UOKKiWA.T,  sliilMflr-bilt,  s.  [shoiildf r  and 
l>.-!l.l  A!)  li  t:i;ic  c-oi'.ies  acrixs  tlii'  sliuidder.  Dnjit. 

^.IIOL'LOKUCI.AI'I'KK.     sliil'diJ.-klait-pflr,      s. 
islmiil  er  and  elai).]  One  «ho  Jijfctu  Cuiniliariiy. 

:i!IOL"LDKUSHOrTlCN-,sh6l'<;i^i'.sl)i5t-tn,a.[s1ioul- 

dcf  and  sliDt.J  Slrainvd  in  tin.-  slioulder.  S/iriki: 
SHOU'LOEHSLIP,  sl.61'd(ii--illii,  s.  [sl.ouldti-  and 

slii).]  Dislotiiiiiiu  oftlie  slioiildi-r.  Siviff. 
To  SHOU  P.  <h')iit,  V.  11.  To  ciy  i«  ti-iniii{ih  or  exul- 

tatioii.   IfaUci: 
SI-IOUl',  sliiiir,  s,    A  loud  and  veliemtiit  cry  of  tri- 

ULiipli  or  exiilt;^tion.  Kiiol'i's.  Dn/clcii, 
SHOU'l'Elt.    sliifit'dr,  4.  [I'loui   iliout.]    lie  wlio 

shouts.  Dryilin. 
Tv  SHOW,  alio,  V.  a.  pret.  sliowt'd  anil  shown;  part. 
pa*s.  shown,  [fcajian,  S:tx.  schoweii,  Diitcli.]— I. 
Lo  exhibit  lo  \i>-\\.  VEi/raiif^e.—i.  To  j^ive  proof 
of;  to  provt.  TJjydeju—3.  'X'o  i)ubliili;  to  in«Ue 
■jiiiblick;  to  pi-otlaiDi.  Peter.— i.  I'o  make  known. 
Milton.— S.  To  point  the  way;  to  div.-ct.  Sw'J'f.—t). 
Ill  olfer;  to  afford.  Ocu/eronoiiiij.—J.  To  explain; 
to  expound.  Daniel.— 3.  To  itadi;  to  ttU  as  an  in- 
structor. Milton. 
'i'n  SHOW,  sho,  V.  n.— 1.  To  apj>ear;to  be  in  aji- 
peiirnuce.  J)rijfien.—2.  To  liaxe  appearance;  lo 
i  ok;  to  secin.  Shofc.t. 
.'^^0\V,5llo,  s.  [Irom  the  verb.]— 1.  A  spectacle;  some 
thing  piiblickW  exposed  to  view  for  money.  /Idi/i- 
iim.—2.  Superficial  appearance.  MiUoti.-S.  Osten- 
tatious display.  i^'«Hr(7t.— 4.  Object  attratiinjj  no- 
tice. Addison — -5.  Splendid  apptarance.  Milton.— 
6.  Semblance?;  likeness.  Milton.— 7.  Speciousness; 
jilansibilily.  iniitgiftK.—S,  Kxternal  appearance. 
SiUtiry  —V.  Kxliibition  to  view.  S/iaks.-'.O.  Pomp; 
inasnilicenl  speetaele.  Brtain.— 11.  Phantom;  not 
realiiv.  }>n/rle'i.—}2.  He  pi-esentaiive  action.  Ai.'d, 
MIO'WBKEAD,  or.S&;rirtnrf,  sho'lnid,  s.  [show 
and  bread.]  A'noiig;  ilie  Jews,  loaves  tbat  the 
priest  of  the  week  put  every  Sabbaih  day  npon 
Inepoldeii  table  betiire  the  Lord.  Th:-y  were  co- 
vered with  leaver  of  (joki,  and  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber, repre>eiitiiiK  the  t^^■l  Ive  tribes  of  Israel.  'I'hcy 
servi-d  them  up  liot,  and  look  awaj  tlu-  siale  ones, 
which  could  nol  be  eaten  but  by  the  priest  alone. 
This  offering  Was  accompanied  with  frankincense 
and  sail.  Cnlnurt. 
.iilO'WKU,  shon'fir,  s.  Lscluiere,  Dutch.]— 1.  Uaiii 
either  moderaie  or  violent.  B(7rwi.— 2.  Storm  of  any 
llilmj  falliuR  thick.  Popc.—'J.  Any  very  liberal  dis- 
tribution. S/iaksf/enrf. 
'}':■  SlIO'WKll.  shou'fir,  v.  a.  [irom  the  noun.]— 1. 
To  wet  or  drown  wiili  rain.  Millon.~2.  To  pour 
down.  M'Ifoti. — 3.  To  distiibute  or  scatter  with 
•^re:U  liberality.  Ifoftuii.. 
Tv  SHO'WEK,  shiu'ir,  v.  ii.  To  be  i'aii;y.     Bacon. 

Add'1011. 
■SHOWERLESS,  shofir-lgs,  a.  Free  from  showers. 

Armdroii;;. 
SllO'WEliV,   skoi'ftr-^,  a.  [from  shower.]  Rainy. 

Baron.  Adiliion. 
•  HO'WISH.or  S/mvij,  shi'ish.  a.  [from  show.]-!. 
Splendid;  iraiidy.  S7viJ'l.—2    Osti-ntalioiis.  Addison. 
.SHO^V^^  shjiic.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  oi'  To   show. 

Exhiltited.  Milton- 
f  HR.\N'K,  shrink,  the  imterite  of  shrink-  Gi-nesiv. 
To  SHHEU.  ulirJd,  v.   a.   pret.  slired.   [fipeadan, 

Sax.]  To  cut  in  small  pieces,  liookfr, 
SllHED,shr5il,s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  A  small  piece 

cut  off.  Hiiain—2,  A  frapment.  S/inUs. 
SHRKW,  shrSA,  s.  [schreyen,  Girmaii,  to  clamour.] 
A  peiHi^b.  nialii^nanl,  clamorous,  spiteful,  vexa- 
tious, turbulent  woman.  .Shahsjitare. 
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.rHUE\VTJ.  shrSid.  n.  [contracted  fioni  sifrewc  i1."!- 
!•  Having  the  niiulitii.s  of  a  shiew,  maliofuus;  tri'U- 
blesome.  S/i,ds.—2.   Maliciouslv  siyj  cunning.  Ti'- 
Ip/son.—Z.  Had;  ill-betok,  nin-c.' .S/ii/A  — ).  i'ainfi.l; 
pinching;;  dangerous;  mijchicvous.   SotUh. 

SIIKE'WULY,  shr5iid'li,  ad.  [  itini  shivwd.]-!. 
Mischievously;  d'  sinielively.  JVolton.—2.  VeK:iliou^ 
Iv.  Sotith.—3,  Wlih  stron;;:  suspicion.  Locke.— I. 
Slily;  wiih  mischievous  ciiiininj^. 

SIlHK'WDNK.sS.shra.Vl'nJs.  s.  [from  shrewd.]-!- 
Sly  eunni!ig;arehncss.  .S7i,7Aj.— 2.  Miscjiiuvousliess; 
peiohnice. 

SHUli'WISH,  shraSl.I,,  a.  [from  shrew.]  Havinj,' 
the  qualities  of  a  shrew;  frowanl;  petulantly  cla- 
morous. S/iaksficnie. 

SHUE'WISHLY,  shr33  Ish-lJ,  ad.  [fi-om  shrewish  ] 
Pelulantlj;  pitvislilj;  clamorouilv;  frottardly. 
Sliakxiiaire. 

SHllE'WISHNESS,  shi3i'lsh.nis,  s.  [from  shrew- 
ish.] The  qualities  of  a  sliirw;  Irowardiiess;  ptlu- 
lance:  clamoiousiiess.  Sirnks. 

SHKE'WMOUSE,  shr3S-mafise,  i.  [j-cjtea^.,  Sav.] 
Aiuouse  ol  whic.  the  liile  is  liiHelv  supposed  veu<- 
mims;hir  teeth  being  equally  harniless  with  liiosa 
ol  any  other  mouse. 

Ttf  SHHlEK,shiiik.  V.  n.  [skrii'irsr,  Danish;  scric- 
cioh.re,  Itali;iii.]  'J'o  crv  uui  iiiarticiilaieiv  with 
anicutsli  or  horidur;  to  stream.  JJrijtlen. 

SHRIliK,  shi^ik,  s.  [skrie^.  Danish ;sci-iccio.  Ital] 

cu^I'.'l"-^"'^'"!'"'"''''  "•  anpuisb  cir  hontuir.  Diifd. 

SHUll-  l,shrilt,s.[rejiij:c,  Saxon.]  CojifessioH made 
to  a  priest.  Itnce. 

SintUiHT,  shr}:e.  For  shrieked.  Spenser. 

SHIULL,  shril,  a.  Souiidiiif^  with  a  piercing,  tremu- 
lous, or  vibratory  sound.   S/itiks. 

To  SHIULL,  shril,  v.  n.  [from  the  adjeclive]  To 
pievte  the  ear  with  quick  viliratioiis  of  sound. 
Spriisn:  Ihnlon. 

SHUII.L'  I  (^^NGUED,  shril-ianq'd,  ».  [from  shrill 
and  tongite.]  Ha\inga  shrill  voice.  S/iuKs.  Ant.  and 
Cler./.ntra! 

SHHI'LLV,  shrink,  ad.  [from  alaill.]  With  a  shrill 
noise. 

SHRI'LLXES,S,  shrii'njs,  s.  [fi-oni  shrill  ]  Hie  qua- 
lity of  being- shrill. 

SHRIMP,  shrimp,  s.  [schvuiupe,  a  wrinkle,  (JerinaK.T 
—•1.  A  small  crustaceotis  fish.  Cartrw.—2.  A  link- 
M  nrkled  man;  a  dwarf.  S/iaks. 

SHUl.NE,  shriue,  s.  [rcpwi.  Sax,  wriiiium,  Lat.]  A 
case  ill  which  something  sacred  is  reiMisiied.  irults. 

Ta  SHRINK,  shrink,  v,  n.  preterite  I  shrdnk,  or 
shrank;  participle,  shrunken,  [rcpmean.  Sax.]— l. 
'I'o  contract  itselfinto  less  inten;  to  shrivi  I;  to  b« 
drawn  tofjether  by  some  iiuevni;  power.  Bacon.— i. 
To  withdraw  as  from  danger.  Dr>jdrii.~3.  To  ex- 
press (ear.  hornmr.  or  pain,  bt  shVueftiiiK,  or  con- 
tracting the  body.  S/uiks — 4.  To  liilt  back  as  from 
ii!in!j:vi:  Sontli. 

To  SHRINK,  shrink,  v.  a.  participle  pass.  shniiiK, 
shrank,  or  shrunken.  To  make  to  shrink.  S/uiks. 
Trn/lof. 

SHRIXK,  slirink,  s.  [from  the  verb.]-].  Corrusa- 
lion,  contraction  into  less  compass.  IVnodwaril. — 
2.  Contraction  of  the  body  fr«iu  fear  or  horrour. 
Dnvies, 

SHUINKER,  sbrlnk'i^r,  s.  [frcm  shrink.]  He  who 
shrinks. 

To  SHRIVE,  shi  Ive,  v.  a.  [fcp  pan,  Saxon.]  To  bear 
at  eoiitr-ision.  Ck-avi-land. 

2'«  SHRIVE,  shrive,  v.  n.  To  administiv  confession, 
.Sy«7i  ycr'.f  Ahgtist. 

To  SHRI'VEL,  shrU-'vl,  v.  n.  [lehromjieli-n.  Dutch  ] 
To  contract  ilselfinio  wrinkles.  Ailiulluiot. 

To  SHRI'VEL,  shiJvM,  v.  a.  'Jo  contract  into  wrin- 
kl.s.  Drydcn. 

SHKl'VER,  shii'sir,  s.  [from  shrive.]  A  confessor. 
S/ifiks/irnrc. 

SHR^'VINO,  shrlMnu,  '•  [*'"">  shrire.]  Shrift. 
Sf/rnsei  '■?  UnMicrd. 

SHROUD,  shr4lid,s.  [V'r>i'».  Saxon.]— 1.  A  shelter; 
a  clover.  Milljin.—2.T:<%:  die*,  of  the  dead;  a  wiiiil- 
ini'vlieet.  Shnks.—i.  'I'he  sail  vnyivi.  ."ihaks  Pi,/ic. 

7'«  bllKOUD,  sbiiid,  V.  a.  [linm  the  noun.]— l.  To 
shelter;  to  tmer  from  danger.   Ktttlla.  RtUdgh. 
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U'aiicr.—2.  To  dress  for  the  gi-avp.  Donne.— 3.  To 
clollie;  todri'ss.— 4.  To  cover  or  conceal.  Drydeii' 
jltJdhoiu—S.  'I'll  ileloiil;  to  protect. 

To  SHKOl'D,  shriSliil,  v.  ii.  To  harho\ir;  to  take 
slicllcr.  Miltvn. 

SiriiO'VKTlOK.  shrove'tide,  >  . 

SHKO'VK'IUESUAY,  slirove-tizedi,  5'* 
[from  shrovf,  the  i)reti riteol  shrive]  The  linie  of 
eonlcssioii;  the  <laj  U  fore  Ash-W'edutsdaj  or  Lent. 
Tusii'i: 

SHRUn,  shrftb,  s.  [j-cpibbe,  Saxon.]—!.  A  bush; 
a  small  tree.  Luckc.—l,  bjHrit,  acid  and  sugar 
raixetl. 

fJlIUU'BBY,  shrih'bi,  a.  [from  shrub.]—!.  Re- 
seniljling  u  slirub.  Morl.—i.  r'ull  of  shrubs;  bushy. 
Mi /I  on. 

7'u  SHUL'G,  shrlK,  v.  n.  [scliricken,  Dutch,  to 
tremble.]  'Vo  express  horror  or  dissalisfuction 
by  motion  of  the  shoulders  or  whole  body.  Jjonne. 
Swift. 

To  SUHVa,  shrog,  v.  a.  To  contract  or  draw  up. 
I!  ui/:biajf, 

SHRUG,  shrfle:,  s.  ['''o"™  'he  verb.]  Amotion  of  the 
.shouldbrs  usually  expi'essing  dislike  or  aversion. 
C'lmv.  ■9tvijl. 

.SHRUNK,  s'hrfirik.  The  preterite  and  part.  pass,  of 
shrink.     1  Matca')ea: 

aHRU'NKEN,  shi-ftnk'kn.  The  part.  pass,  of  shrink. 
BiKi/ri. 

roSHU'UDER,  shfid'd&r,  v.  a.  [sehiidren,  Dut.] 
To  quaktj  uith  fear,  or  with  aversion.  Drtjdeu. 
Smith* 

To  "iHU'FFLB,  sbftt'rt,  v.  a.  [riFelmj.  Saxon,  a 
bustl!^,  a  tuiriult.]— 1.  To  throw  into  disowler;  to 
a^itHt'  tuiiiultu(iii><lv,  so  as  that  one  thuig'  takes 
thfvlace  of  anoiher.  }iUick.~i.  To  reniove,  or  put 
b>  with  som-'  artillce  oi-  fraud.  LwAf .— 3.  To  shaki-; 
to  divest.  S/iafcs. — 4.  To  rhun^e  the  position  of 
CiU'ds  with  respict  to  eacli  other.  lincvn.—S.  To 
form  tuMuiliuously  or  fraudulently.     Howet, 

To  SHU'FKLE,sfi{ifil.  V.  n.—(.  lo  throw  ihecards 
into  a  new  order.  Ornnvitte. — 2.  'i'u  i>l:iy  nieai» 
tricks;  to  practise:  frauils;  to  evade  lair  questions. 
Soul/i.—i.  To  struggle;  to  sliilt.  S/iakii.—4.  To 
move  with  an  irri-'gular  g^'t.  Sluikj/ietne. 

SHU'KFLE.  shAf'flj  s.  [from  tl>'.-  verb.]—!.  The  act 
ofdisordi'ring  thuic^s,  or  niakiii;;  them  take  con- 
fusedly tin;  place  of  each  other.  Bcuilet/.—2.  A 
trii:k;  an  artifice.  V Estrange. 

SHU'FFLKCAP,  shtirfl-k4p,  s.  [shuffle  and  cap.] 
A  play  at  which  inuuey  is  taken  in  a  bat.  Ar- 
bnllinoi. 

SHU'FKLKR,  sliAf'fl-ar,  s.  [from  shuffle.]  He  who 
plays  ii'ieki  or  sliiiines. 

SHU'FH-LINGLY.slifll'H-lns:.!*,  ad.]  [from  shuffle.] 
With  ail  irregular  gait.     Unjdeiu 

To  SHUN,  slifln,  v.  a.  [aj-cnmaii,  Saxon.]  To  avoid; 
to  decline;  to  endeavour  to  escape;  to  eschew. 
miiler. 

SHU'NLESS,  shfln'lJs,  a.  [from  shun.]  Inevitable; 
unavoidable.     Sltnksjicaie. 

To  SHUT,  shftt,  V.  a.  preuiite,  I  shut;  part-  pass, 
shut,  [j-cirtan,  Sa.xon;  schnttrn,  Dutch.]— 1.  To 
close  10  as  to  urohihit  inpress  or  r*-gress;  to  make 
not  open:  hr  simt  /lUilaor.  Mitton. — 2.  To  enclose; 
to  confine:  t/iey  shut  fiim  in  a  dungeon.  Cat,— 3. 
To  prohibit;  to  bar.  Miltiin-—A.  To  exclude;  he 
was  shut /)•«(»  his  own  houie.  Dnjdcn.—S.  To  con- 
tr.ict;  not  to  keep  expanded.  Dful.—O.  To  SHUT 
out.  'I'll  I'xclude;  lo  diiiy  admission.  Larke.—T.  To 
SHUl'  iil>.  To  close;  to  confine.  Ral.—i.  To 
SHU'l'  uf>.  To  conclude.    Knolles. 

To  SHUT,  diit,  V.  n.   To  he  closed;  to  close  itself. 

SHU'l",  shnt,  part.  atlj.  Kid;  clear;  free.  L'Es- 
trcngc. 

SHUT,  shflt,  «.  [fixiui  the  vi  rh.]— 1.  Close;  act  of 
shutting.  Dri/.hn—2.  Small  door  or  cover,  ll^il- 
kins, 

SHUTTER,  shit'tflr,  s.  [fi-oin  shut.]—!.  One  that 
shut',. — 2.  A  covi'r;  a  door.  Drijdrn, 

SHU'T TLE,  shfit'tl,  s.  [schietspole.   Dutch;  skutui, 
Islaiidick.]    I'he  insinimcnt  with  which   the  wea- 
,  Ver  shoots  the  cross  threads.  Siindiji: 

SHU'T TLECOtK,  shit'tl-kiJk, «.  [bee  SKITTLE- 
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COCK.]  A  cork  stuck  with  feathers,  and  beatCD 
b»ck»:iixl  and  forwanl.    Spenser. 

SI;Y,  shl,  a.  [schowe,  Dutch;  schil.i,  Ital.]— 1.  Re- 
served; not  fumiliar;  nut  free  of  brhaviuur.  Addi- 
.)0ri.-2.  Cautious;  war>-;  chary,  lind—3.  Keeping 
at  a  disiiincu;  unwilling  to  .tpproach.  Horns.— t. 
Suspicious;  jejilous'  unwilling  to  suflei  near  ac- 
uu.iMiiance.     Sum  hern, 

SruiLANl",  sib'4-iaiit,  a.  [sibilans,  Lat.]  Hissing. 
l/o/dn: 

SIUII.A'  1  ION,  slb-4-li'ihfin,  s.  [from  sibilo,  Lat.] 
A  hissing  suiinil.     Bwon, 

Sl'CAMORE,  slk'a-uiire,  s.  [sicamonis,  Lat.]  A 
tree.     I'eacliam. 

To  .Sl'CCA'i  E,  slk'kite,  v.  a.  [sicco,  Latin.]  To 
dry. 

SICCA'!  ION,  slk-ki'shfin,  s.  [from  siccate.]  The 
act  of  drying. 

SICCI'FICK,  Blk-slffik,  a.  [siccus  and  fio,  Latin.] 
Causing    drjness. 

STCCITY,  sik'si-ti,  s.  [siccif^,  Fr.  siccitas,  from 
siccus,  Lat.]  Dryness;  aridity;  want  of  moisture. 
IViseumn. 

SICE,  size, s.  [six,  Flinch.]  The  numl)er  six  atdice. 
Drij^ien. 

SICH,  sitsh,ad.  Such.  See  SUCH.  Sfienser, 

SICK,  slk,  a.  [proc,  Saxon;  sieck.  Dutch.]— 1.  Af- 
ilicled  with  disease.  C'leavel(iud.—2.  Disordered  in 
the  organs  of  digestion;  ill  in  the  stomach. — 3. 
Corrupted.  S/iaks.—4.  Disgusted.  J'ope. 

To  SICK,  sllc,  V.  n.  [fVom  the  uooii.]  To  sicken;  to 
take  a  disease.  Sluikspeare, 

To  Sl'CKEN,  slk'kn,  v.  a.  [flora  sick]—! .  To  make 
sick;  to  disiase.  Prior. — 2.  To  weaken;  to  impair. 
Shnkspenre. 

To  SICKEN,  slk'kn,  v.  n.— 1.  To  grow  sick;  to 
fall  into  distase.  Bacon.— 2.  To  he  satiated;  to 
he  filled  to  disgust.  S/iak.i—3.  To  be  disgusted  oc 
disordered  willi  abhorrence.  Dryden.—A,  'lo grow 
wvHk;  to  decay;  to  languish.  Pope. 

SrCKER,  sik'kfir,  a.  [siekrr,  WeUh;  seker,  Dut.J 
Sure;  certiiin;  f'rm.    Spi^iser, 

SrCKF.H,sfk'k&r,  aj.  Surely;  certainly.  S/ienser, 

SI'CKKRNESS,  sik'kirnSs,  s.  [from  sicker,  se. 
core]     Security. 

SICKLE,  slk'kl,  s.  [pcol,  Snx.  sickel,  Dutch;  from 
secale,  or  sieula.  Latin.]  The  hook  with  which 
c<u-ii  is  cut;  a  renping  hook.  .'ipen.  Suut/i, 

SI'CKLEMAN.  sik'kl-uiJn,  ) 

SI'CKLEU,sik'kl-ar,  S'" 

[tiom  sickle.]  A  reaper.    S/taks.  Sandi/s. 

SI'CKLINESS,  sik'l4-ii8s,  s.  [troiu  sickly.]  Disposi- 
tion to  sickness;  habitual  discise.  Graunt. 

SI'CKLY,  sil/lA,  ad.  [trom  sick.]  Not  in  health. 
SUakxpeure. 

SI'CKLY,  sll/lJ,  a.  [from  sick.]— 1.  Xot  healthy;  not 
sound;  nut  wlII;  soiiiewbat  disordered.  S/iaks.  Dry- 
den.— 2.  Faint;  weak;  languid.     Prior. 

To  SI'CKLY,  sJk'ii,  V.  a.  LtVom  the  adjective.]  To 
make  diseasid;  to  taitit  with  the  hue  of  disease. 
Not  used.     Shakspeare. 

SI'CKNESS.  slk'i'Js  s.  [Irom  sick.]—!.  State  of 
being dis'ased.  Shnkj.—2.  Disiase;  malady.  Mal- 
theiv.  If'atts. — 3.  Disoixier  in  the  orgujis  of  gene- 
ration. 

SIDE,  side,  s.  [pfti ,  Sax.  sijde,  Dutch]—!.  The 
part  of  aiiituais  fortified  by  the  ribs.  .Spenser.— 7, 
Any  p;irt  of  any  body  opposed  to  any  other  part: 
as,  the  left  side,  not  the  riy,lit.  The  upper  side,  nut 
tite  under.  H'ilkins.—3.  The  right  or  left —4. 
M:irgin;  etige;  \erge.  Rusruni. — 5.  Any  thing  of 
local  resiiect.  Milton. — ft.  Party;  interest;  faction; 
sect,  .'ih.iks.  Spratt.—l.  Any  part  placed  in  con- 
tradistinction or  opposition  to  another.  Knuiles. 
Tillo/son. 

SIDE,  side,  s.  [from  the  noun.]  Literal;  oblique; 
not  dir- ct;  being  on  either  side.     Hooker,   E.ri.dits. 

Tu  SIDE,  side,  v.  a.  [froui  the  noun.]  'Jot»ke« 
party;  to  engage  in  a  faction.  K.  Charlej.  Dil/gy. 
Su-ijt. 

Sl'DEBOARD,  slde'bird,  s.  [side  and  boanl. !  The 
aide  table  ou  which  conveniences  are  pi. iced  for 
those  that  >  nt  at  the  other  table.  Oriiden. 

SI'DEBOX,  side'bdks,  s.  [side  and  box.]  S«at  for  the 
laUie3  on  the  side  of  the  tlieatre.    Popt. 
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«Vi)EFLV,sicio'fll.  s.    An  insect.  Derhanu 

To  SI'OI.E,  sl'dl,  V.  n.  [troni  sldt-.]  To  go  with  the 
l)o(lj-  thf  narrowest  way.  5'i;'7i'. 

Sl'DELONG.Kldt'lSnp,  a.  [skid  and  long.]  Lateral; 
oblique;  not  in  front;  not  direct.  Locke. 

81'DKLONG.  sjde'ldiig,  ad.— i.  Latti-ally;  oblique- 
ly; not  in  pursnii;  not  in  opposition.  Drydcn.—2. 
On  tbe  I'tbr  side.     E-"elytu 

SroEIl.sl'dfir,  s.  S.v  CIDER. 

Sl'DEKAL,  s{<l'd*i--il,  a.  [from  sldus,  Lat.j  Starry; 
astral.     Milton. 

SI'DERA  1  RD.  bldMfr-i-i*d,  a.  [from  sideratus, 
l.»tin.]  HIaated;  i)lani(->tviick.   Bioreii. 

SIDERA'IION.  8l<i-<lJr-i'shan,  s.  [sidrratloti,  Fr. 
siilf  ratio,  Lai.]  A  sndd(  n  mortitii-ation;  a  bft»H;  or 
a  sudden  d^  priv^iiinn  of  stnse.    ./?«!/. 

SID'ERl  IE,  sfd'AivUr,  s.  [sideritas,  Lat.]  A  load- 
sfoiii-.    Brm^er\i  Lingua. 

SI'DESADDLE.  sJdr'sJdHil,  ».  [side  and  saddle.]  A 
\toni.in''s  scatun  liorsfback. 

Sl'DKSMAN,  sldz'niJn,  s.  [side  and  man.]  An 
»<si<»aiit  to  the  thttrch-«!iiilen.  Ayiijff'e. 

SrDE-.V'AVS.slU'uiz, ,  >     , 

SI'DEWISE,  slde'«l-/e,   $ 
[I'roui  »ide  and   way  or   wise.]   Laterally;  on   one 
sido.     ynvtutu 

SIEGK.  sidje,  s-  [siege,  French.]—!.  Tfie  :tct  of 
hcsettiiip  a  tbrtiHed  place;  a  I'-agtii  r.  Kuolles.~2- 
Atiy  eontinu'tl  oitdeAvoiir  to  gain  possession.  Dnj- 
den.—Z,  SateollH'ing  beset.— 4.  [Siege,  French.] 
S»rat;  throne.  Spenser.— 5.  Plae<»;  class;  rank. 
Sfiak.'—H.  Siool.     Brown. 

ToSIEGE,s4dje,v.  a.  [sieger,  French.]  To  besiege. 
Spt-n.fer. 

SlESTA.  s5-Js't3,  s.  [Span,  for  the  sixth  honr  of  a 
real  dav.]  Sleeping  time  at  noon.  Ld.  Bristof-i 
F.Mra. ' 

SIEVE,  sir,  s.  [from  sift.]  Hair  or  lawn  sti-aim  d 
npon  a  hoop,  by  which  llotir  is  separated  from 
bran;  a  boulter;  asiarce.     Dnjdni. 

TViSIFT,  sift,  V.  a.  [fiptan,  Saxon;  ^ften,  Dutch.] 
—1.  To  separate  by  a  sieve.  IFulton.—l.  To  se- 
pai-ate;  to  part.  Dryderu—3.  To  examine;  to  tfy. 
Hooker. 

SITTER,  slft'Ar,  s.  [from  sift.]    He  wI)o  sifts. 

SIG,  sig,  was  used  by  the  Saxons  for  victory;  as  Sig- 
bert,  famous  for  victory;  Sig^card,  victoiioHs  i)re- 
servcr.    Gibson. 

To  SIGH,  SI.  V.  n.  [pcan,  pcecran,  Saxon;  siichterf, 
Dutch.]  To  emit  the  breath  audibly,  as  in  grief. 
Nark.  Prior. 

To  SIGH, si,  V.  a.  To  lament;  to  movirn.  Prior, 

SIGH,  si,  s.  [fmui  the  verb.]  A  violent  and  audi- 
ble emission  of  breath  which  has  been  long  ret-iin- 
ed.     Tttijl-r, 

SIGHT,  site,  s.  [jej-iSe,  Saxon;  siclit,  ge<icht, 
Dutch.]— I.  P  rcepiion  by  the  eye;  (lie  sens<-  of 
seeing.  Bnrun. — 2.  Open  view;  a  situation  in  which 
iioibiiig  ohstriitls  the  e\e.  Dnjdrti.—i.  Act  of 
seeing  or  beholdir.g.  Jhtiik-n.—i.  Notice;  know- 
ledge. H'uke—S.  Eye;  instrument  ol  seeing.  Dnj- 
den.—fi.  Aperture  JK-rvioiis  lo  the  eye.  or  other 
IKiints  fixed  to  gtiitle  the  eye:  fis,  the  sights  of  a 
quadrant.  Sf>iks.—7.  SpeWatle,  show;  tluug  won- 
ilei-fiil  to  be  SI  en.  Sidney.  E.iodtif. 
Sl'GHl  ED.  slie'Jd,  a.  [from  sight.]  Seeing  in  a 
particular  Miaiiiier.  It  isnsedonlv  in  composition: 
as  riuirksitfhted,  shortsighted  Clarcnilun, 
SrtiH  I'FU'L.VESS,  site'  Al  r.h,  s.    [from  siglit  and 

full.]  Peitpituit);  ••learnessof sight.  Sidney- 
SI'Gn'IT.ES'.S,  sti.'lSs,  a.  [fivtn  sight.]— 1.  Wanting 
sight;Wind.  Pope— 2.  Not  sightly;  offensive  to  the 
eye;  unplrtising  to  look  at.  Shakxpenre. 
SI'GH TLV.  siie'li,  a.   [from  .ight  ]  Pleasing  to  the 

ey;  slriUii'glotlir  view.  Addison. 
SI'GIL,  sid'jil,  !.  [slgillum.r.at]  Seal.  Dnjd'-n. 
SIGN,  slne,s.  [signe,  Fr  «igniini,  Lat  ]— 1.  A  token 
of  any  thing;  lh«i^  by  whi-Ji  any  thing  is  shown. 
H'lukrr.  Hnl/ler.—2.  A  wondei-;  a  niirael.-.  £zr. 
y.iUon.—'''.  A  pictmf,cirfokeii  hung  at  a  door,  to 
f;"ive  notice  what  is  sold  within.  Oount. — 4.  A 
nioiinmeiit;  a  raesioria).  Ifuiilii  rs  ~i.  A  constel- 
lation in  the  7.«diack.  /)n/rff w  — 6.  Note  of  dis- 
tinction.—7.  Ensign.  Miltiin.—i,  I'ypical  repri'. 
?entatien;  symbo!.  £reiewood,'~9.  Tgkea  withuut 
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worils.— 10.   A  subscription  of  one's  ntnie:  as  a 
sign  manual. 

To  SIGN,  sine,  v.  a.  [slgno,  Latin.]— I.  To  mark.. 
Wo/ty.— 2.  [Signer,  Kr.]  To  ratify  by  baiiil  or  seat. 
Dry  den. —3.  To  lietoken;  to  signify;  to  represent 
f)pically.     Tfiyhr, 

SI'GNAL,  sig'nil,  s.  [signal,  Fr.  seiinale.  Spanish.] 
Notice  giveii  by  some  anion;  a  sign  that  gives  no.- 
tice.     Dryden. 

SI'GNAL,  sig'nll,  a.  [signal,  French.]  EmincnU 
m<  Mioiabh;  remarkable.   Ctnrendon. 

SIGNA'LITV,  sig-nai'i-ti,  >.  [from  signal.]  Qua- 
lity  of  something  remarkable  or  memorable. 
G/<jnwV/ff. 

To  SI'GNALIZE.  sig'nail/.c.  t.  a.  [signalej:, 
French.]  To  make  eminent;  to  make  remarkable. 
Sivift. 

SI'GNALLY,  sVnSl-i,  ad.  [from  signal.]  Eminent- 
ly; remarkablN  ;  m>»nioiably.  South. 

SIGNA'TION,  sig-ni'<hftn,  s.  [from  signo,  Latin.J 
Sign  given;  act  of  b'tolrening.    Brown. 

Sl'GNATUllE,  sig'ni-u'ire,  s.  [signature,  French.^ 
— 1.  A  sign  or  mark  impressecl  iijwn  any  thing;  u 
stamp;  mark.  H'^ctts.—^Z.  A  mark  upou  any  mat- 
ter, (■anitulavly  upon  plants,  by  which  their  na- 
ture or  medicinal  use  is  pointed  out.  Mure, — S. 
Proof;  evidence.  Rogers.— 4,  [Among  printers.] 
Some  letter  or  figure  to  distinguish  dittereni 
sheets. 

SI'GNATURIST,  sig'n4-ti-rist,  s.  [from  signa- 
ture.J  One  who  Ii»lds  the  doctiine  ot  signatures. 
Erovn. 

SI'GNET,  sic'nSt,  s.  [signettP,  French.]  A  seaj 
commonly  used  for  the  seal-manual  of  a  King. 
Dryden. 

SIGNI'FICAN'CE,  slg-nlffi-klnsp,  > 

SIGNI'FICANCY,  sig-nll'l^  kin-si.  5'* 
[IVom  signify.]—!.  Power  of  signifying;  meaning. 
Stilling  fleet. —2,  Force;  energ)-;  power  of  impress- 
ing the  mind.  Sw'fi. — 3.    Importance;   moment; 
conseqtience.  Addison. 

SIGNIFICANT,  slg-nirfi-kint,  a.  [significant,  Fr. 
significans,  Latin.] — 1.  Expressive  of  soim  thing 
bejond  the  external  mark.  Shnks,—^.  Betokeningj 
standing  as  a  sign  of  something.  Jialeigh.—S,  Ex- 
pressive  or  representative  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Hooker. — 4.  Important;    inoinen'ous. 

SIGNI'FICAN  TLY,  sig-nirfi-kSnt-l*,  ad.  [from 
signifitant]  With  force  ol  expression.  Stvth. 

SIGNIFICATION,  sir-iiif-fi-ki'shjn,  s.  [significa- 
tio,  Latin.] — 1.  The  act  of  making  known  by 
signs.  South.— 2.  Meaning  expressed  by  signs  or 
wonls.     Holder. 

SIGNI'FICATIVE,  sig-nlnt-kitlv,  a.  [significa- 
tif,  French,  from  signify.]— I.  Betokening  by  an 
external  sign.  Brercrvuvd.—Z.  Forcible;  stiongl» 
( sprissive.  Ciimden. 

SIGNI'FICATOriY,  slg.i>!rfl-k5-tiSi-i,  s.  [from 
signify.]  That  which  stgiiitie:>  or  betokens.  Tay- 
lor. 

To  SI'GNIFY,  slg'nirl,  r.  a.  [significo.  Latin.]-!- 
To  declare  by  some  token  or  sign.  Dryden — 2. 
To  mean;  to' express.  Shnks—S.  To  import;  tc 
weigh.  Taylor.— 4.  To  make  known.  Swift. 

I'oSI'GNWY,  slg'ii4-ll,  v.  n.  To  express  meaning 
with  I'oree.  Ben  Joiisoii- 

SI'GNIORY,  sine'yiVri,  ».  [seignoria,  Italian:^ 
Lordship;  dominion.  Danhl. 

SI'GNPOSr,  sine'post,  s.  [sign  and  post.]  That 
upon  which  a  sign  hangs.  Btr.Jonson. 

SI'KER,slk'flr,ad.  The  old  word  (ot  ture,  or tureli.. 
S/ienser. 

SI'KERNESS,  slk'ftr-nls,  s.  [fiom  siker.]  Surenes*  . 
safety. 

SI'LENCE,  sl'llnse,  s.  [silence,  French;  silejilium. 
Latin.]— t.  The  state  of  hohling  peace.  Milton — 

2.  Habitual   taciturnity;    not  loquacity.    Shaks.— 

3.  Secrecy.— 1.  Stillness;  not  noise.  Pope.—S-  Not 
mention.     Milton. 

SI'LENCE,  si'liiise,    interj.    An   authoritative  re- 
straint of  speech.    S/iakspeare. 
To  SI'LENCE.  si'lJiise,  V.  u.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

still;  to  oblige  to  holil  peace.    Clarendon. 
,  SI'LENT,  sl'lJiit,  a.  [silens  Latin.]— 1.  Not  speafe- 
'     ing;  mute.  Pso'.int,—2t  Not  talUaiive;  not  loqua 
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•^u3\\i.—3.  Still;  having  no  noise.  Mi!lon.—4  Wam- 

>ii|>-  efflcucv.  Milton- — 5.  Not  lut-ntioiiing.  Milton' 
SVLF.S'Ly,  sl'l4nt-l4,  ad.  [Crom  sil.nt.]-^!.  Wi(l>- 

uut  speech.  Onjikn. — 2.  Without  noise.  Drydcn. — 

3.  Without  niuntioii.  Locke. 
SILl'TIOUS,  sillsli'Ss,  a.    [from  ciliclum,    Lat.] 

Maclpof  li.iir.  iJruiiwi. 
SlU'CULOSE,  si-lll»-4-Iise',  a.  Lsilicula,  Lat.]  IIus- 

kv;fuIlo»liusU<.  Dirt. 
SILVCtIVOSK,  sUld-jfe-nise',  a.    [siligiiiosus,  Lat.] 

Made  of  One  w  heat.  i3;</. 
SlU'QUA,  sil'liskwa,   s.   [Utin.]-!.  A  carat   oC 

which    si\  inuue  «    scriipli-.— 2.     Tho  sc'«tl-ves*il. 

husk,  Cfxl,  or  slicll  of  such  plants  as   aie  of  the 

pulsf  kind.  Dirt. 
SrHQUOhE,  sin4-kwAu-',  ? 

si'Liquous,  sii'ii-ksvds  5"" 

[from  siliqua,  Latin.}  Having  3  pod,  or  capsula. 

Arbtittmtt. 
SILK,  illk,  s.  [j-eolc,  Saxon.]— 1.   The  thread  of  the 

worm  that  tnriis  aJfterwara  to  a  butterfly.  S.'tafcs. — 

2.  The  stuU'raatleofthe  w'ni-ms  ilircHil.  KnalUs: 
.Sl'LKEN',  sllk'kn,  a.  [from  silk.]— 1.  Made  of  silk. 

Milton.— i.  Soli;   tender.  DiyUtit.—3.   Dressed    in 

silk.  S/inkiftearc. 
SILKMK'KCER,  sllk'mSr-sftr,  s.  [silk  and  mercer.] 

Adealtj-in  silk. 
SILKWKA'VER.sflk'wJ  vflr,  s.  [«ilk  and  weaver.] 

Oiie  whose  tr  ideis  to  weave  silkef  stuffs.  Dnjc/nn. 
SX'LKWORM,  silk'wArin,  s.  [silk  and  worm.]  The 

worm  tliut  spins  silk. 
SILKY,  si) k'4,  a.  [from  silk.]-l.  Made  ofsilU.— 2. 

Soft;  pliant.  .9/i<7i\>/>fa/-f. 
SILL,  sil,  s.  [fyl,  Sax.  sulle,  Duteh.]  The  limber  or 

stone  at  tbe  liiotof  the  door.  Szuiji. 
SI'LLABUl),  sll'll'bdb,  s.  Curds  made  by  niilkinff 

upon  vinegar.  IVutioii. 
Sl'LLILY.sll'lMi,  ad.  [from  silly.]  In  a  silly  man- 

ncr;sirnply;riKiiishiy.  Drtjden. 
SI'LLINESS,  sll'ii-nSs,  s.  [from  silly.]  Siinplicitj-; 

weakness;  harmless  folly.  V Estrange. 
SI'LLY,  silii,  a.  [selig,  German.]—!.  Jlavmlens;  in- 
nocent; inoffensive;  plain;  arilcss.— 2,  Weak;  help- 
less. Sfl(Wier.—3.  Foolish; witless,  Halts. 
SI'LLYHOW,    sll'l4-h6d,    s.    [rclis,    happy,    and 

heojrr.]    The  mfnibr;ine  that  covers  the  head  of 

the  loetus.  J3ro7pji, 
SIL  r,  slug's    Muil;  slime.  Hale. 
ai'LVAN,  sll'vin,  a.  [from  silva,  I-atin.]    Woody; 

fnll  of  woods,   lii-ydcn. 
SI'LVEK,  sll'vflr,  s.  [jvolpep, Saxon;  silver,  Dutch.] 

— 1.  Silver  is  a  whiteand  hard  nielal  next  in  weight 

to  gold.  Il'alft.—i.    Any  lliiiig  of  soft  spleiulnur. 

Pope.— 3.  Money  made  sf  silver. 
Sl'LVEH,  s'll'vAr,  a.— 1.  Made  of  silv,  r.  G<->j#j/.».— 2. 

White  like  silver.  Spenser.— i.  Having  a  pale  lustre. 

S/iaks.—4.  Soft  of  voice.  Spenser. 
To  SI'LVEU,  sll'var,  v.  a.  [front  the  noun.]— 1.  To 

cov-.r  superficially  with  silver.  5'/<aA-4.— 2.  To  adorn 

with  mihl  Inslre.  Pofit: 
SI'LVEHKEA  I'ER,    sll'var-l.t-iflr,  s.    [silver  and 

beat.]    One  that  foliates  silver.  Boyle. 
Sl'LVeRLV,  strvar-li.  ad.  [fnjm  silver.]  With  Uie 

apptarance  of  silv.  r.  SUak^peare. 
SI'LV  EUS.MITl  I.  sll'^ai-sin^A.s.  [silver,  and  smith.] 

One  thai  Moiks  iu  silver.  Aits. 
SIXVEUrHISlLE,sll'vaivy.l»-*l,7 
SI'LVERWEED,  sll'>  ir-wiJd,        j  "* 

Plants. 
Sl'LVEHTREE,  sll'vAi-trii,  ».  [conocari.odendron, 

Lni]    A  plant.   MUtun. 
.SI'LVERY,  sll'v  4r-i,  a.  [from  silver.]  Besprinkled 

with  silver.  Diinciail.  k 

SI'MAK,  s4-inir',  s.  [limarre,  French.]    A  womtu's 

robe.  J)ryilrn. 
Sl'MILAR.  slni'i.lflr.  -i 

SIMILARLY,  slni-i'ldr-l4,  \-tL. 
SI'MILARY,  8li.i'4-lflr-4.    J 

[similaiiv,  Kr.  from  similis,  Lnt.]— 1.  Homogeneous; 

navinir   one    part  liki-  another.  Hni/lr.—i.  Ris-ni- 

i>'«^ie;  havint;  ri'seniblnnce.  Hale.— 3.  Exactly  alike. 

"fit' 


JfCitr»  Inijniry 
SIMILA'KIl  Y,    slm-i-l4t'4-t4,  s.    [from 
Likenets*  Arbu'limt. 
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similar.] 


SI'MII.E,  sJin'ilA,  s.  [simile,  Lat.]  A  oomparl'Kin  l/« 

which    any  tnint;    \^   illustrated  or    a;;gran(lized> 

Shakspeure- 
SIMl'I.irUDE.  si.mll'i.tide,  i.  [similitudo,  Lat.]— 

1.  Likem  ss;  resendihince.  B(li:oii.  South,— 2.  Compa- 

riion;  simile.  iVoltoiu 
SIMI'LIIUDINARY,   sl-mll-l4'ti di-nJ-rJ,  a.  De- 

notiui;  Slnilliiude. 
sr.MI  f  AU,  .'t  .'4  iftr,  s.  A  crooked  or  falcated  swonl 

with  a  convex  edgts 
To  SI'.MMEU,  slni-inar,  v    n.    To   boil  gently;  to 

b'Ml  witli  a  gvnile  hissing.  Boyle. 
sr.MNEL,  sim'n?!,  s.  [niiinellus,  low  Lat,]  A  kind 

of  sweet  bread  or  cak>.. 
SI'MONY,  sliii'iii-4,  s.   [simonie,  Fi-ench;  simoni^i 

Lnt.]  'file  crime  of  buying  or  selling  church  prfr 

ferments.  Garth. 
To  SI'MPER.  slMi'pdr,  V.  n.  [hcini  j-ymbelan.  Sax.  to 

keep    holiday.  Sk  jtner.1    To   smile;  ijencrali)    to 

smile  foolishly.  Sidney. 
SI'MPER,  sl.ii'pAr,s.  [from  the  verb.]  Smile;  gene- 
rally a  tbolish  sn.ile.  Pope. 
SI'MPLE, sim'pl,  a.  [simplex,  Lat.]— 1.  Plain;  artless; 

urisUilled;  und  signiKg;  sincer  -.  hannl  ss.  Hooker. 

—2,  Unconipoundtd;  uumingk-d;  sin^lt:;  only  one} 

plain;  not  eomiilicaled.  Jfatts.—3.  Sdly;  uot  wisej 

not  cunning.  Proverbs. 
Sr.MPLE,  sim'pl,  s.  [simple,  French.  I  A   single  in. 

Efredient  in  a  medicine;  a  dnig;  an  herb.  Temple. 
To    SI'MPLE,   sim'pl,    v.  n.    To  gather  simple^ 

Garth. 
SI'MPLES,  slm'plz  s-  [simplesse,  French.]  SimpIJ* 

citj ;  silliness;  folly.  Sheuser. 
SI'.'MPLEKESS,  slm'pl-nJs.  s.  [from  simple.]     Thd 

quality  of  be  iig  simple  Sliaks    Digby. 
Sl'Ml'LER,  sim'pl-.dr,  s.  [from  simple.]  A  simpUitJ 

an  herbarist. 
SI'MPLE  TON',  slm'pl-tflii,  s.  [from  simple.]    A  silly 

mortal;  a  trifler;  a  foolish  fellow.  L'Estra'ige. 
SIMPLI'CITY,  sim-pll  '4-i4.s.  [»implicitf.s,  Lat.]— 1, 

Plainness;  artlessness;   :iot  subtiltv;   not  cunning; 

not  deceit.  Sidney.— 2.  Plainness;  not  subtilt^;  not 

abstruseness.  Hammond.— 3.  Plainness;  not  hnery. 

Dryden.—4.   SiugU  ness;  not  composition;  state  of 

being  iincompoundcd.  Broiun.—S.  Weakness;  sillik 

ui'ss.  Honker    Proverbs. 
SIMPI.I'FY,  siiii-pli'fl,  v.a.  [from  simplex  andtacio, 

Lit]  To  re<luce  tofirst  principles.  I'/iesterJkU 
SI'MPLISr,slm'pl!st,s.  [from  simple.]  One  skilled 

in  simpl.  s.  Browne. 
Sl'MPLY,  sim'pli,  ad.  [from  siiupL-.]— 1.  Without 

art;  without  subtilty;  plainly;  artlessly.  Milton,— 2, 

Of  itself";  without    addition.    Hooker.— 3.    Merely; 

Sidely.  Hooker.— 4.  Foolislilv;  sillily. 
SI'MCLA  R,  slm'u-l Jr.  s.  [fixiia  siuiulo,  Latin.]    One 

thai  counterfeits.  Shaks. 
SIMULATION,  s1m-&-li'shdn,  s.  [simulatio,  Lat.] 

That  part  of  hypocrisy  which  pretends  that  to  be 

which  is  not    Baton. 
3IMCL' A'XEOUS,     <lmfilti'iii-as    a.    [simultS- 

nous,  Lat.]  Acting  togetlier;  existing  at  the  same 

time,  Glanviltc. 
SIMULfA'NEOUSLY.sl-maiti'ni-as.li,  ad.  [from 

sin>ulinneous.]  In  enncortl.  Sheuttanr. 
SIN.  sin  »•  [pyi'.  Sax.]— I.  An  act  agxinst  the   lawj 

of  God;  n  vmlution  of  the  laws  of   rv  iigiou.  S/iaks. 

—2.  Habitual  negliereiice  ol  religion.  It'atts. 
To  SIN.  shi,  V.  n.   [from  the  noun.]—!.  To  neglect 

the  law  s  of  r>  li^nii;  to  violate  the  laws  of  religijn. 

}'snlms.—i.  To  offend  against  right.  Shaks. 
S1!«'B11KD,  sln'biid,  a.  Prmlucrd  bv  sin.  Ar;7^o«. 
SIN'WORN,  sln'ttirii,  a.  part.  a.   Worn  by  sin,  or 

siiiliil  human  race.  Milton's  Comus. 
SINCE,   sluse,  ad.    [form-d   by     contraction    ''rom 

litheiiCi',  or  siththenci'.froin  pUe,  Saxon.]—!.  Bt- 

c-u*'  tliat.  Latke.—Z.  Fix>m  the  time  that.  Poi>e.— 

3.  Ago'  Ix'foit.-  this.  Si'lney. 
SINt? E.  slnse,  preposition.   A^'tcr;  reckoning   ft"otn 

some  time'  past  lo  the  titntf  JfftJ'  nt:  as,  since  thi 

restorntiiti),  l^ri/drn.  iSSU^ 

SIN'CE'RE,  s1:>-s4r  ',  a.  [<iinC(JEBi.  sincere,  Fr.^ 

—I.   Unhurt,   uninjured.  ;jri/<BBK-2.    Pure;    un- 

mitigl'd.    Aitrriury.—:;.    Hoi'^-st;   imdisseniblinj; 

uuconrupti  MiUar.. 


SIN 


SIP 
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SINCE'RELT,  sln-sire'lS,  ad.  [from  sincere.]  Ho- 
nestly;  »-ithouc  h^  procriry.  IfaUt. 

SIXCE'UENESS.  slii-sJr  .'iiJi,  > 

SIN'Ct'HIlY.  siu-sJr'iti.         3*' 

[siuCLrii^,  Freiich-j — 1.  Hon«ty  of  intention; puri- 
ty o  miuii.  Rogers. — 2.  Frtedoiu  from  hypocrisy. 
Ptpe. 

SrSDON,  sln'dfiD,  s.  [Xalin.]  A  fold;  a  wrapper. 
Bartn. 

SINE,  sine,  s.  [sinus,  Latin.]  A  right  *tnf,  in  geonie- 
tr>',  IS  a  right  line  dra«ii  from  one  end  of  an  arch 
perpendicularly  upon  the  diametei'  dravrn  froiu  the 
other  end  of  that  arch.  Harrh, 

Sl'NECURE,  si'ii4-kire,  s.  [sine,  without,  and  cnra, 
care:,  Lat.]  An  office  which  has  revenue  without 
any  ernploymen^  Gaith. 

Sl'NEW,  siu'nfi,  s-  [fenepe,  Sax.  senewen,  Dutch.] 
—1.  A  tendon;  the  ligament  by  which  the  Joints  are 
iDOVi-d.  lirtjden. — 2.  V.'hativer  gives  strength  or 
compactness:  as,  monn  ti  the  siue« s  tfivar.  Dryd. 
— 3.  Muscle  or  nerre.  Vax-ies- 

T»  SI'NEAV,  sln'u^,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  knit 
as  bv  sinews.  Not  in  use.  Slinks. 

bl'A'EWED  sln'ii&de.  a.  [Iroai  sinew.]— 1.  Famish- 
ed with  sinews.  Dryiien. — 2  Strong;  firm;  vigorous. 
Siwk  trteare. 

SI'XEWSHRU^JK,  siiyntshrfiiik.  a.  [sinew  and 
shrunk.]  A  horse  is  said  to  be  iine-.i-shi  "nk  when 
ht  has  been  ovei^riUden,  and  so  fatigued  that  he  be- 
conirs  gaunt-bellied-  Farrier's  Diet, 

Sl'NEWY,  sin'mVi,  a.  [from  siiu-w.]— l.  Consisting 
«f  a  smew;  ns-iTous.  Dontic.^-2,  Strong,  nervous; 
■\-igjious;  fjreirJe.  Shaks.  Hr.le. 

Sl'NFCl.,  sin'fdl,  a.  [sin  and  full-] — 1.  Alien  from 
God;  not  holy;  ur.ranctifit-d.  Mittjin.—i.  Wicked; 
not  obi'-rvaut  of  religion;  contrary  to  religion. 
Mi!'07:.  South. 

S1'NFI;LX.Y,  sln'tdl.*,  *d.  [from  sinful.]  ■\VickeUly; 
not  piously;  not  accordiig  to  the  onliiianct-  of  God. 
South. 

SI'NFULNESS,  sin'fdl-nis,  s.  [from  sinful.]  Aliena- 
tion from  God;  neglect  or  violation  or  the  duties  of 
religion;  contrariety  to  reli^cus  goodness.  Hilton. 
Hake. 

T»  SING,  sing,  V.  n.  preterite,  I  sang,  or  sung,  par- 
titrplc  pass.  sung,  [prjan.  Saxon;  singia,  Islan- 
dick;  siu^h:  n.  Dutcli.]— 1.  To  form  the  voice  to 
nieliKly;  to  articulate  musically-  J)ryilen.—%.  To 
Utter  sweet  sounds  infirticul»tely. — 3.  To  makr  any 
small  or  shrill  noist-. — 4.  To  ti  II  in  poetry.  Prior. 

T»  SING,  sing,  T.  a.— 1.  To  rrlate  or  mention  in  poe- 
try. Milton.— i.  To  Cilrbnite;  to  give  praises  to. — 

3.  To  uitr-r  melodiously.  SluikiUtare. 

To  SIXGF^  «luje,  v.  a.  [penran.  Sajton;  senghen, 
Dutch.]  To  scorch;  to  burn  sfighily  or  superficial- 
ly.  L'Eitrnri^e. 

SITiGER.  s!n?'6r,  ».  [from  sing.]  One  that  sings; 
OIK  whose  prol  ssion  or  businessis  to  sing. 

Sl'NGINGMASTER.  slug'lng-in4s-;6r,  s.  [sing  and 
jnas'.er  ]  One  wlio  te.iches  to  sing,  yuiiiiseru 

SI'NGLFC  slngKl,  a.  [singiilus,  Latin.]— 1. One;  not 
clou'ole;  not  more  than  one.— 2.  Particular,  indi>-i- 
dnal-  I'/atti. — 3.  Not  com  pounded,  if  alls. — 4. 
Alone;  having  no  companion;  having  no  anistant. 
Henham. — i.  Unmarried.  /)rj/«>n.— «,  Not  eonipli- 
«att-H.  Bacon—'.  Pure;  uncorrupi;  not  double- 
minded;  simple.  A  scriptural  sense.  Matthe^o. — 8. 
That  in  which  one  is  opposed  to  one:  as,  single 
rtrrOial.  rtryrien- 

TeSI'NGLE,  slng'gl.  t.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]— 1. 
To  choose  out  from  among  others.  Brtnvtu  Miiton. 
— 2.  To  sequester;  to  withdraw.  Hooker.— 3.  To 
take  alone.  Hockf^. — 4   To  separate.  Siilney. 

SI'NGLENESS,  slntf'el-nis,  s.  [fiom  single.]— 1.  Not 
duplicity  or  multiplicity;  the  state  of  being  only 
one. — 2.  Simplicit; ;  sincerity;  honest  plainness. 
Stoker. 

SI'NGLY,  slng'ili.  ad.  [from  single.]— 1.  Individu- 
ally; particularly.  Tnylor.-i.  Only;  by  himself. 
S/iakt.-i.  Wiiliout  partners  or  associates-  Pope.— 

4.  Hnnettly;  simph  ;  sincerely. 
SING'SOXG,  slng'>5iie-  s.  An  uniform  cadence. 
tfl'NGULAU.  slng'gA-llr.  g.  [siiigulier,  Fr.  singula- 

ris,  l«t.]— I.  Single;  not  cumple^i;  not  compound. 
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JVatfs.—'l.  [In  grammar.^  Exprewingonly  one;  not 
pTural.  Locke. — 3.  Particular;  une-xampli-d.  /)Oi- 
hfifu — 4.  Hiving  som<-thin<  not  common  to  others. 
Ti  Hot  ■ton..— 5.  .\lone;  that  of  which  there  is  but  one. 
AiUiuon. — 6.  Affecting  pceuliiirily  of  manners;  de- 
viating fit>rii  common  pi-.ictitt . 

SINGLLA'IUTY,  sing-gi-lSr'i-iJ,  s.  [singiilarit^^^, 
French.]—!.  Some  character  or  quality  by  which 
one  is  distinguished  fnwn  others.  Tiilolton.—2.  Any 
tiling  rematkaUe;  a  curiosity.  Slinks.— 3.  Particular 
priiilege  or  prerogative.  Hooker-— 4.  Character  or 
liianriers  ditlercut  from  thoir  of  others.  South. 

To  Sl'NGULARIZE.  sliig'gi-llr-ize,  v.  a.  [se»mg«- 
l.iriser.  Fr.]  Tonuike  siusle. 

Sl'NGl-LARLY,  siug'gu-lir-li,  ad.  [from  singular.] 
Particularh  ;  in  a  manner  not  couuuon  to  otJiers. 
Soutli. 

SI'NGULT,  sing'gfilt.  ».  rringultus  L*lin.]  A  sigh. 

SIXI'STEU.  slii'nli-idr.  a.  [siiuster,  Latin.]- 1.  Be- 
ing on  the  lett  hand;  le/t;  not  right;  not  dexter. 
Oryiieii. — X  Bad;  |>erverse;  corrupt; dr\iatingtroni 
hoij'^itj ;  unfair.  Seutlu — 3.  Uulticky;  inauspicious. 
Ben  Jon  son 

SINI'S  IROUS,  sfu'nfs-trdj,  a.  [sinister,  Lat.]  Ab- 
surd; [lervei-se;  w rong-hcadeil.  heruley. 

SINI'S  TUOLSLY,  sln'nls-trOs-ii,  ad.  [from  sinis- 
trolls. j — 1.  ^\  iih  a  tendency  to  the  left.  Broiciu — 
2-  Prrvtrsely:  absurdly. 

Tt  SINK,  slugk,  V.  n.  pret.  I  sunk,  anciently  sank; 
part,  sunk  or  sunken,  [jv-ucan,  Saxon;  stnken, 
German.] — 1  To  fall  flown  through  any  medium; 
not  to  swim;  to  go  to  the  bottom.  Mihoru — 2.  To 
fall  gradually.  2  Kings.— X  To  enter  or  penetrate 
into  any  body.  1  SanitieL — 1.  To  lost  height;  to  f^l 
to  a  level.  Addison. — 5.  To  lose  or  want  promi- 
nence. Dryden- — 6.  To  be  o-erw  helmed  or  depres- 
sed. j\iii/oii.—7.  To  be  i  eceir«i;  to  be  impressed. — 
Locke. — S.  To  decline;  to  decrease;  to  decay.  JdJt- 
son. — o.  To  fall  into  rest  or  inilolence.  Adrhson.— 
10-  To  fall  into  any  state norse  than  'he  torn-.er:  to 
tend  to  ruin.  Dryden,—\U  To  be  left;  to  vanish 
from  notice. 

To  SINK,  singk,  v.  a-- 1.  To  put  under  waten  to  tiisa- 
ble  from  swimming  or  floating.  Baron. — 2.  To 
di  Ive;  to  make  by  delving.  Boyle.— 5.  To  depress;  to 
degrade.  Prior. — 4.  To  plunge  into  destruction. 
Shaks.— 5.  To  make  to  fall.  /Koorfimrrf.— 6.  To 
bring  low;  to  diminish  in  qnantity.  Adilisen. — 7. 
To  crush;  to  overbear,  to  depress.  Pope. — 8.  To  les- 
sen: to  diiraiiish.  R'gers. — 9.  To  make  to  decline. 
Rimrf.— 10.  To  suppress;  to  conceal;  to  interveru 
S-irift.^ 

SINK,  singk,  s.  [pine,  Saxon.] — 1.  A  drain;  a  Jakes. 
Sliaks. — 2.  Any  place  where  corruption  is  gathered. 
Ben  Jonton. 

Si'NLESS,  sin'lls  a.  [from  sin.]  E.vempt  from  sin. 
Mibon.  So^eri. 

SI'NLESSNESS.  sin'lJs-nJs,  s.  [from  sinless.]  Ex- 
emption from  sin.  Boyle. 

SI'NNER,  sln'nir,  s.  [from  sin.[— 1.  One  at  enmity 
with  God;  one  not  truly  orreh^iously  good.Stiai. 
— 2.  An  offender;  a  criminal.  Pipe.  , 

SINO'FFERI  NG,  iln'6f-far-ing.  s.  [sin  and  offering.] 
.\n  expiation  or  s.icri6ce  for  sin.  Exodus. 

SI'NOPER.  nr  Sin opie.  sln'o-pftr,  s.  A  species  of 
earl h;  ruddle.  Ainncnrth. 

To  SI'NUATE,  5ln'>  i-ite.  t.  n.  [smuo,  Latin.]  To 
bend  in  :ind  out.  !'.':/r>4rcnrd. 

SINUA'TION,  sin-y6-i'sh4n,s.  [from  sinuate.]  A 
hendinpin  «nd  out.  ///jfc. 

SI'NUOVS.  sin';  u-fis, a.  [sineox,  Fr.  ftwn  sinus,  Lat.J 
Brndinc  in  and  out.  Brnun. 

SJ'yUS.  sl'iiis,  s.  [Latin.]— 1.  A  hay  of  the  sea;  an 
opening  of  ih<»  land.  Bumet,—2.  Any  fold  or  open- 
ing. 

To  SIP.  sTp.  r.a.  [j-lpen,  Saxon;  sippen,  Duteb.]--!. 
To  drink  by  small  di-aughu.  Pope.— 2.  To  drink' in 
small  quantities.  Milion.—Z.  To  drink  out  of.  Dry- 
d'n. 

To  SIP.  sip.  v.  n.  To  drink  a  small  qnantity. 

SIP.  sip,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  siitalldr«ugfat;a9  much 
as  tin.   iiooth  willhoW.  M'lton. 

SI'PHON,  «l'ian,  s.  [«-i;-f.]  A  pipe  tlu-ougfa  which 
liquors  are  conveyed.  Tilinson. 
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SWPER,  sip'pfir,  s.  [from  sip.")  Oiu'  that  sipa. 
SI'l'l'K  i,sl/j)l(,s.  [li-oiusip.]  A  sm:illsop. 
SIR,   sir,    [sire,  French;   s-ignior,   Italian;    lenor, 
SiMiuislj.]— 1.  The  word  of  ivspect  in  cuiiij>elhition. 
.V/ioAjr.— 3.  I'lie  title  oi'a  knight  or  bamnt-t.  Bmun. 
—3.  It  is  sometimes  usctl  for  num.   Sluik^:—A.  A 
title  Riven  to  the  loin  of  beef  which  one  of  «ur 
kings  knighted  in  a  fit  of  good  humour.  AdiUsoii. 
aiHE,   sli-e,  s.  [iirv,  French;   senior,  Latin.]—!.  A 
fiither,  ill  p<)e(r>-.  Prior.— 2.  It  is  used  of  beitsls:  as, 
tia-  hoise  hud  a  good  sire.— 3.  It  is  used  inconipo- 
5itiun:  as,  gmtnl-sirc. 
SI'KEX,  sl'rjii,  s.  [Lat.]  A  goddess  who   enticed 
men  by   siiigiiig,   and  devoured  tbeui;    any  mis- 
chievous allui'iiig  woinau. 
SIHI'ASilS,   si-rl'i-sls.  s.  [ofia»-<r.]    An   inflarama- 
tioii  of  the  brain  a"d  its  membrane,  through  an  ex- 
cessive hi.a  tot' the  siin.    /Jh/. 
W/J/t/J',  sli-'ii-fis, s.  'Latin.l  'I"he  dogstar. 
SIRO'CCO,  si-viSk'ki,  s.    [ituliau.]    Ihe  south-east 

or  Syri.'«D  wind.    MiUoti. 
SI'RRAH,  sir'rj,  s.  [sir  ha!  Minsheia.']  A  compella- 

tion  of  reproach  and  insulu    V Ei-traiige. 
Sl'ROP,    I   ,  ,  X 
5I'HUP,   5smMap,s. 
[Arabick.]  tlie  juice  of  vegetables  boiled  with  su- 
g>u-.     Sidney. 
SI'RUPED,  sfir'v&pt,  a.  [from  sirup.]   Sweet,  like 

siiii|);  bedifv^ed with  sv.Cfts.   Orayton, 
SrKUPY',  sSr'i-fip-t,  a.    [tioui  sirup.]    Hcsembling 

sirup.     MertiiJtcr. 
SISE.size,  s.  Contracted  from  nwii^.    Donne. 
SrSKlN,  sh'klii,  s.  A  bii-d;  a  p-reen  finch. 
CI'STER,  sls'i&r,  s.  []-p«.-oj-cep,  Sax.   zuster,  Dut.] 
— 1.  A  woman  born  of  the  >ame  parents;  corn-la- 
tive  lo  brotluT.  Jo/j.—2.  Woman  of  the  same  faith; 
a  christian;  one  of  the  same  nature;  human  b*-- 
iiig.    Jaiim. — 3.    A    woman    of  tin-    siMue    kind. 
Shaks.—i.  One  of  the  name  kind;  one  of  {be  same 
office    Pope. 
^rSTER  j'li  Una,  sls'tir-In-liw,  s.   A  husband  or 

wife's  sister.  Ruth. 
SrSlERHOOD,  sis'tfli^htid,  s.  [from  sister.]— I. 
The  office  or  duty  of  a  sister.  l)aniel.—2.  A  set 
of  sisters.— 3.  A  nnmber  of  women  ofthe  same  or- 
der. Adrilion. 
SI'STERLY,  sls'tfli-ll,  a.  [from  sister.]  Like  a  sis- 
ter; bcioming  a  sieter.  Skc,Ksf>eare. 
To.SIT,  tit,  V.  n.  preterite  I  sat.  [sitan.  Gothick; 
JtCCan,  Sax.  setteii,  Dutch.]—!.  To  rest  uixin  the 
buttocks-  May.— 2.  To  perch.  3ourd.—3.  To  he 
in  a  state  of  rest,  or  idleness.  Milti.  ju— 4.  To  be  in 
any  local  position.  Milton. — S.  To  rest  asa  weiglit 
or  burthen.  Tnyior. — 6.  To  settle;  to  abide.  Mif- 
ton.-T.  To  brood;  to  iiiculiate-  Baron.— Z.  To  be 
adjusted;  to  be  with  respect  to  tilness  or  unfitness. 
.S/i«Am.— 9.  To  be  plaecd  in  order  to  be  painted. 
Gan/i. — !0.  To  be  in  any  situation  or  condition. 
Bnron,-.-ll.  To  be  convened,  as  an  assembl) . — !2. 
'lobe  (ilacedat  the  table.  Luke— 13.  To  exercise 
authority.  Milton.— \-i.  To  be  in  any  solemn  as- 
sembly as  a  member.  1  Mtic.—i5.  7'((  SIT  (/oti-m. 
To  liegin  a  siege.  Clarendun.—16.  To  SIT  dau-n. 
To  ivst;  to  cease  as  satisfied.  Rogrn:— 17.  To 
SIT  dnxun.  To  settle;  to  lix  abode.  Spenser.— \i. 
To  SIT  otit.  To  be  without  eiigagenunt  or  em- 
ployment. Sanderson.— W.  To  SI  T  up.  To  lise 
from  lying  to  sitting.  Luke.— 20.  To  SIT  up.  'I'o 
watch;  not  to  go  to  bed.  Ben  Jonton. 
To  SIT,  sit,  V.  a.—!.  To  keep   upon  the  seat.  Prior, 

—i.  To  place  on  a  seat.  Bticen. 
SITE,  site,  s.  [situs,  Lat.]  Situation;  Iscal  position. 

Bentley. 
Sl'TFAST,  sli'flst.  s.  [sit  and  fast.]  A  haid  knob 

growing  under  the  saddle. 
SITH,  il(h,  ad.  [piBe,  Saxon.]  Since;  seeing  that. 

Hooker. 
SITHE,  si THe,  s.  [ptBe,   Sax.]    The  instrument  of 
mowing;  a  crooked  bUde  joined  at  right  angles  to 
a  long  pole.     Petuhani.  Cras/unv. 
SI'THENCE,  sitli'iiiit:,  ad.  Since;  in  latter   times. 

Sfienser. 
SrrH£S,  sJlHez,  s.  Times.    Spenxr. 
»1'THNESS,  sJ.'/i'n83,ad.  Since.    Spetjfer. 
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SI'TTRR,<slf'iar,  s.  [from  sit.]— 1.  One  tlut  ails. 

Baron.— 2.  A  bird  that  broods.  Mortimer. 
SI'TTING,  sit'tiiig,    u  [from  sit."]—!.  The   posture 

of  sitting  on  it  seat.— 2.    I  Uc  act  of  resting  on   a 

seau     Pialmi.—S.  A  time  at  which   one  exhibits 

himielfto   a   pointer.  Jirydeu.-*.    A    meeting  of 

an  assembly.    Uncon.—i,    A  coime  of  study  unin- 

termitied.    Lo{ke.—6.  A  time  for  which   one  »it9 

without  rising.  Drydcn  —7.  Incubation.  Addison. 
Sl'TUATE,  sii'tsh  jl-ite,  pan.  a.  [from  situs,  Latin.] 

— !.  Placed  with  ivsp<!<:t  to  any  tiling  else.  Bacon. 

—2.  Placed;  coiiiisting.  Millori. 
SITUA'TION,  sit-tshi-i'shiii,  s.  [from  situate.]- 

1.  Local  respect;  position.  Addison.— -z.  Coixiitiuu; 

state.     Rogers. 
SIX,  sikt,  a.   [six,  French.]  Twice  tliree;  one  more 

than  five.     Broun. 
SIX  and  seven,  slks'ind-siv'vn,  s.  To  l>e  afsiaran/i 

seven,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  cuid'u'Hon. 

.Vioksprnre. 
SrxPEN'CF.,  slks'p^nse,  s.  [six  and  pence.]  A  coin; 

half  a  shilling.     Po/>e. 
SIXSCO'RE,  siks'skire,  a.  [six  and  score.]  Six  times 

twenty.    Sondyu 
SIXTEE'N,   slks'tWn.a.  [pxryne,  Sax.]   Six  and- 

ten.  Triylor. 
SIXTEENTH.  slks'tWn/A,  a.   [fncceoCa,   Saxon.] 

The  sixth  fi-om  the  tenth.  1.  Chrrni. 
SIXTH,  slks/A,  a.  [rlxCa,  Sa.\.]  The  first  after  the 

sixth;  the  oidlnal  olsix.    Barun. 
SIX  I'H,  ilkifh,  t.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  sixth  part. 

C/i^jne. 
SI'XIHLY,  slksrA'lJ,  ad.  [from  six.]    In  the  sixthi 

place.    Bacon. 
Sl'XTIETH,  »lks'ti-|//i,  a.  [rixCeojoBa,  Sax.]  The 

tenth  six  times  ivpeated.    Dig'iy. 
Srx TY,  sIks'tA.a    [futiij^  Sa.\on.]  Six  times  ten. 

Brown.  W 

SIZE,   size,  s.— 1.    Butkr^qoanlily   of  superficies; 

comparative    magnitude.    Raleigh.— 2.    A   settled 

quantity.   Sfiaks.—S.   Figurative  bulk;   conaition. 

Sxtnfi.—4.  Any  viscaus  or  glutinous  substance. 
To  SIZE,  size,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun,]— 1.  To  adjust, 

or  ari'auge  according  to  size.  Dryderu—2-  'I'u  set- 
tle; to  fix.  Bacon. — 3.    To  cover  with    glutuious 

matter;  to  besmear  with  size. 
SrZED,  slzd,  a.  [from  size.]  Hanng  a  particular 

magnitude.  S/iakspeare. 
SI'Zi:.MJLE,  sl'/.l-bl,  a.   [from  size.]   Reasonably 

bulky.     Arliu'hiiof. 
SI'ZKR,  or   Seri'itor,  sl'zflr,  s.  A  certain  rank  of 

students  iti  (he  uuivei-sities.  Corbet. 
SI'ZERS. -.l/.V.dis,  s.  See  SCISSAHS. 
Sl'ZlNKSb,  sl'zi-iiis,  s,  [from  «izy,]  Glutinousnesi; 

viscosity.     Floi/er. 
SI'ZY,  si  z4,  a.  [from  size.]  Viscous;  gluthioos.  Ar- 

hiithnot. 
SKA'UDLE,  skld'dl,  s.  [j-ceaOiiirr'-N  Saxon.]  Hurt; 

daiiiiige.     Uiit. 
SKA'DDONS,  skad'donj,  s.    The  embryos  of  bees. 

Bniley. 
SlvAI'NSMATE,  skJnz'mite,  s.  A  memxMe.  Shaks . 
SKATE,  skit'-,   s.  ifci  a*»a,    Skx.]— 1.  A   Hat  sea 

fish  —2.  A  sort  of  shoe  armed  with  iron,  for  sliding; 

on  the  ice.  Thoinsoii. 
SKE' AN  skine,  s.  A  short  swotd;  a  knife.   Bacon. 
SKEG,  skig,s.  A  Wild  plum. 
SKE'GGEH,    skeR'gflr,  s.     Skeggers  are    bred   of 

sucli  sick  salmon  that  might   not  go  to  the  sea. 

ll'oftun. 
SKEIN,  skinp,   s.    [esraigne,   French.]    A  knot  of 

tliread  or  silk  wound,    urn  Jonsun. 
To  SKK'LDEH,  skii'uQr,  v.   n.  To  wauder  about 

be^'Sing  or  Iwrrowiiig. 
SKF/LliTON,  skil  l^iAu,  s.   [mtsj.tToj,  Greek.]—!. 

Hones  ofthe  body  preserved  together  as   niucli  as 

c.<iu  lie  in  their  naturcS  situation.  I)ryden.—2.  The 
compages  of  the  pniicipal  jiaits.  Hale.— 3.  A  na- 
kid  delineation;  a  men' sketch. 
SKE'LLl'M,  iU^l'Iftm,  t.  [skeliu.  Germ.]  A  villain; 

a  scuniitlrel.     Skiipter. 
SKEP,  sUli,,  >.    [rcephoi.    lower  Saxon,  to  draw.] 
Skep  is  a  sort  o;  basket,Juii'row  at  the  bottom,  aiwi 
■viile  at  tbe  top,  to  letch  com  in.    Tusitr. 


SKI 


SKY 


Fite,  rir,  fin,  rat;— mi,  niltj-plne;  pin;- 


SKli'PTlCR,    skip'tlk,  s.   [rMn^o.w-<.]     Oue   who 
doubts,  or  piftemls  lu  doubt  of  every  tbiug.  De- 
cwj  <,f  I'icfy.    BUukinore. 
SKE'PTICAL,    skJp'li-kai,    a.   [th.m     skepticU.] 
l>i>nbtf'ul:  pr<  teiuliii.t;  to  unnei'sal  doubt.  Bentley. 
SKIi'I'TIClSM,  sk«i>'ii-»kni,    s.    Univ.  nal   doubt; 
pretence   or  profession  ui'  utiiversal  doubt,    liry- 
den. 
SKKTCH,  skJtsh,  s.  [schoilula,  Lat.]  An  outline;  a 

roiighdriughr,  aliist  plan.  AMisviu 
To  SKETCH,  sUiish,  v.  ii.  [froi,,  the  noun.]-!.  To 
draw,  by  tracing  the  nutiiiie.— 2.  To  plan,  by  i;i*'- 
iiiRthf  firnt  or  principal  notion. 
SKE'WEB,  slidn,  s.  [skere,  DanisI*.]  A  wooden  or 

iron  pin,  tisetUo  kwp  meat  in  Ibrin,  Kiiig. 
To  SKE'WEU,  sk6re,  v.  a.  from  the  noun.]    To 

fasti-n  with  sk.-wtTs> 
SKIFF,  skit;  s.  [esquiri-,  Fr.  scapha,  Lat.l  A   small 

light  boat.     Brown,  Sxvtft. 
SKI'LFUL,  skii'.dl,  a.  [skill  and  full.]  Knowing; 

qualified  with  skill.     Taller. 
SKI'LFULLY,  skilTfii-i,  ad.  [from  skilful.]    With 
skill;   witli  art;  with   uncommon    ability;   dexte- 
rously.    Broome. 
SKI'LFULNESS,  skll'fdl-iijs.  s.  [from  skiHul.]  Art; 

ability;  dexterousiiess.  Psalms 
SKILL,  skii,  s.  [skil,  Islandiek.]— 1.  Knowledge  of 
auy  practice    or  art;   r' adiiiess   in  any   practice; 
knowlcdefi-;  dexterity.   Milton,— 2.  Any  particular 
art.    Hooker. 
To    SKILL,  skll,  V.  n.  [skilia,  Islandiek-]— 1.    To 
be  knowing   in;  to  be  dexterous  at.     IVhitg. — 2. 
TpdifFtr;  to  make  difference;  to  interest;  to  mat- 
ter. Huokcr. 
SKI'LLED,sklld,  a.  [fmm  skill.]  Knowing;   dexter- 
ous; acquainted  wiib.     Milton. 
SKl'LLESS.  skii'lls,  a.  CLoni  skill.]  Wanting  art. 

Shnkspeare.  8l 

SKI'LLET,  slill'Ht,  3.  CfsTuIiette,  Fr.]  A  smtill  ket- 
tle or  boiler.  Shak^fieafe, 
To  SKIM,  skiiu,  V.  a.  [properly  to  scum.]— 1.  To 
clear  the  upper  part,  by  iHissIng  a  vesst-l  a  little 
be-low  the  surface.  Piior.—I.  To  take  by  skim- 
rnlng.  AddisoK.—3.  To  brush  the  surface  slight- 
ly; topass>vry  near  the  surface.  Dryden.—t.  To 
cover  superficially.  Dryrlen. 
To  SKIM,  skfoi,  V.  n.    'lo  pass  lightly;   to   glide 

along.  Pofie, 
SKI'MBLESKAMBLE,  sklmOjl-skim-bl,    a.    ^Van- 

dering;  wild.    Siiokspeme. 
.SKI'MMER,    skirn'mflr,   s.  [from   skim.]    A   shal- 
low vessel  with  which  the  scum  is  taken  off".  Moi-- 
timer.     , 
SKI'MMItK,  skf.u'mllk,  s.  [skim  .and  milk.]  Milk 

from  which  the  cream  h.isbeen  taken.  King. 

SKIN,  skin,  s.   [skind,   [Danish.]—].  Thi-  natural 

covering  of  the  flesli.    It  consists  of  the  cuticle, 

outward  skin,  or   scarf  skiu.  which   is   thin  and 

insensible,  and  she  cutis,  or  iimer  skin,  extremely 

Keiisibk-.— 2.  Hide;  pelt;  that  which  is  taken  from 

animals  to  make  parchment  or  leather.— 3.  The 

^bodv;  iheprson,     V Estrange, 

To  SKI  V,  skin,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  Tb  fiay; 

to  strip  ordiv.-jt  of  the  skin.    Ellis.— 2.  To  cover 

with  the«kin.  Drydeiu—i,  To  cov<;r  superficialh. 

SKlNK,  skiogk,  s.    [j-conc,  Sax.]— I.    Diink;   any 

till-  r    pot:ible.— 2.  Pottage.  Bacon. 
To  SKINK,  sklngk,  v.  n.  j-cencan,  Sax.]    To  serve 

drink. 
To  .SKINIC  skiuk,v.  n.  scencan.  Sax.l    To  pour  out 

for  drinking.  B.Jopxun. 
SKI'NKKR.  skinRk'ftr,  s.  [from  skink.]  One  that 

serves  drink.     Drijrien. 
SKl'NNED,  sklnd,  a.    [from   skin.]    Having  skin. 

Sharp. 
SKI'NNER,  skln'ndr,  s.    [from  skin.  A  dealer  in 

SKI'XNINESS,  skJii':ii.ngs,  s.  [from  skinny.]  The 

quiiliiy  of  being  skinny. 
SKI'NNY,  skln'nt,  a.  [from  skin.]  Coiuisting  only 

of«kin;  wanting  fltsh.  Shaks/zeare. 
'<■  0  SK»P.,klp,  V,  n.  [squitlire,  ItAlian.]— 1.  To  fetch 

(liuictv  bounds;  to  pass  by  quick  kapsi  to  bound 
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lightly  .-md  joyfully,  ^aytor..  fludibras.-l.   *£• 
pass  without  notice.     Bncoii. 

fv'^^'''''^'P'*'*-  ["quiver,  Fi-.l  To  miss;  to  pasg. 

Shaiu/icnre, 
SKIP,  Ship    s.   [from  the  Terb.]  A  Ught  leap  or 

l)Oii:id.  Sidney     More, 
^K\'9iACK,  skJp'jak, s.  [skip  and  jack.)    An  un» 

start.    L  tstrauge.        >■     »-  j        j  i 

SIU'PKEiNNiiL,  9kip'kin-nll,s.  [skip  awl  kennel.} 
A  lacUty;  a  lixitboy, 

SKI'PPER.  sklp'pfli.,  s.  [schipper.  Butch.]  A  ship. 
master  or  shiphov.  6'OT?^rCT'e. 

SKI'PPET,  sklp'pit,  ».  [Probably  from  skiff]  A 
sniHll  boat.  S/n-user. 

^  w'^*"l"\"'  ^kJr'mtsh,  s.  [from  vs  and  carm, 
vvelili,ihe  shout  of  war;  eicarmotiebe,  Fa-nch.]— 
I,  A  slight  fight;  less  than  a  set  battle  .—2.  A  con- 
test; a  contention. 

To  SKI'RAasH,  sk?i'mlsb,  r.  n.  [escarmouch.  r, 
French.]  To  fight  loosely;  to  fight  in  parties  be- 
fore or  after  the  shock  of  the  main  battle.  At- 
terbury. 

SKI'UMISHER,  skJi'mlsh-flr,  s.  [from  skirmish.! 
He  who  skirmishes. 

ToSKIRKE,  skjr,  v.  a.  [This  word  seems  to  lie  de- 
rived from  j-cip.  Sax.  pure,  clean.]  To  scour;  to 
ramble  over  in  oitler  to  clear. 

To  SKIRRE.  $klr,  v.  n.  To  scour;  to  scud;  to  run 
111  haste.   Shakx/ieare. 

^^K^^^^^*  skSr'rIt,  s.  [sisarnm,  Latin.]    A  plant. 

Mil.'er, 

SKUrr,  skJrt,  s.  [sldorte,  Swedish.]-!.  The  loose 
edge  of  a  garment;  that  part  which  hangs  loose  be- 
low the  waisu  S/iaks.w-2.  The  edge  of  any  part  of 
the  dress.  Addis  tu— 3.  Edge;  margin;  border; 
extreme  part.  Spenser, 
To  SKIRT,  skirt,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  botderj 

to  run  slong  the  edge.    Addison. 
SKI  TTIilH,   sklt'tlsh,    a.    [skye,    Danioh;    schew, 
Dutch.]— 1.  Shy:    easily  frighted.   VLitrnnge.—2. 
Wanton;  volatile;  hasty;  pn-cipitate.    Hudtbras,— 
3.  Changeable;  fickle.    Shnkspeare 
SKI'TTISHLY.    sklt'tlsh-l4.    ad,    [from    skittish.n 

VVantnnly;  uncertaiily;  lickly. 
SKl'I'TISHNESS,  sklt'tlsli-ngj,  s.  [from  skittish.] 

Wantonness;  fickleness. 
SKi'TrLES,sklt'tls,  s.  A  game  of  a  nmilarkindto 

that  of  nine  plus. 
SKOMCK,  skdiise,s.  See  SCONCE. 
SKREEN,  iktkkn,  s.  [escrien,  French.]—!.    Kiddle 
or  coarse  sieve.   Tutser.—2.  Any  thing  by  which 
the  sun  or  weather  is  kejit  off.— 3.   Shelter;  con- 
cealin  nt.     Dryilcn, 
?•«  SKREEN.  ski-Jin.  v.  a.  [from  the  nofln.]— !.  To 
riddle;  to  sift.— 2.  To  shade  from  sun,  or  light,  oi: 
weather.— 3.  To  keep  off  light  or  syeather.  Drytf. 
—4   To  shelter;  to  protect.  Spertntor. 
SKUE,s-k6,a,  Oblique;  sidelong.  Bcntley. 
7'o  SKULK,  skfllk.v.n.  To  hide;  to  lurk  in  fear  or 

malice.    Dryden. 
SKULL,  skfil,   s.  [skiola,  Islandiek.]- 1.  The  bone 
that  encloses  the  head;  it  is  made  up  of  several 
pieces,  which,  being  joined  together,  Ibrm  a  coa- 
sklerable  cavity,    which  contains  the  brain  as  in  a 
box,  and  it  is  proportioiiat<^  to  the  bigness  of  the 
brain.    Quincy,  S/iaks,—2.  [Sceole,  Saxon,  a  coa»- 
pany.]  A  shoal.  H'dlton. 
SKU'LLCAP,  skai'kSp,  s.  A  head  piece. 
SKU'LLCAP,    skdl'klp,     s.    [cassida,    LaUn.]    A 

plant. 
SKY,  skil,  8.  [skj,  Danish.]— 1.  1  he  n-gion  which 
surrounds  this  earth  beyond  the  atmotphere.    It 
is  taken  for  the  whole  region  without  the  earth. 
Rosccmjnon.—i,    The  heavens.    D<ivies,—i.   The 
weather.    Shakspeare, 
SKY'F.Y,  skM'4,  a.  [from  sky.t   Ethereal.  Shaki. 
SKY'COLOUR,  skil'kai-ar,  s.  [sky  and  colour.]  An 
azure  colour;  the  coloiiiotihe  sky.  Boi/le. 
vY'COLOURED.skii'kOl-ftnl,  sj.  [skvand colour] 
Hlue;  a/.ure;  like  iIi.J?ky.    Aitfisort. 
SKY'DYED,  skil'dide,  a.  [«ky  and  die.]  Coloureil 

like  the  sky.     Pope. 
SKY'ED.skilde,  a.  [from  »ky.]  Enveloped  by  tlie 
tkies.    TImmtxu 


SKY 


SLA 


SLE 


-no,  mJve,  nJr,  n8t;— tibe,  tibt  bill;— All;— pifind;—fAin,  Tllii. 


Slfy  I3H,  skiHsli,  a.  [from  sky.]  Coluuied  Iiy  the 
ether.     Shukstienrc.         •" 

SKY'LARK,  tkil  l4ik,  s.  [sky  and  laik.]— A  lark 
tliiit  inoiinM  ami  >iiigs.    H[>ecit:ior, 

SKY'LlGHT.skil'lite,  s.  [iky  andlifjht.]  A  window 
placed  in  a  room,  not  laterally,  but  in  the  ceiling' 
Arfnith.  nnil  fope. 

SKY'ROCKE  r,  skil'i-5k.lt.  s.  [sky  and  rockf  t.]  A, 
kind  orffn-work,  wliioli  flies  high,  and  bums  as  it 
flies.    Addison. 

SKY-ITNCTUKEiJ,  skil-link'tfii-d,  a.  Sky  co- 
loured. 

SLAB,  slib,  ».— 1.  A  puddle.  /J/nni'oiv/i.— 2.  A  plane 
ofstone;  as,  a  marble  \>nh. 

SLAB,  slil),  a.  Thick;   vistous;  jjliilinou?.  Sfiafcs. 

roSLAB'BKH  sl4lj'bi^r,  or  sl^b'iifir,  v.  n.  [slalier, 
slabbereii.  Diit.  coinnionly  written  slaver.]—!.  To 
let  the  spittle  fall  trom  die  mouth;  to  drivel. — 2. 
To  shed  or  i>onr  any  thinjr. 

TwSLA'BBER,  slib'b^r,  or  sldb'bflr,  v.  n.— 1.  To 
smear  with  spittle.  Arbuthnvt,~2.  To  shtd;  to 
spill.     Tiitser 

.Sl.A'BnKRER,  siab'bftr-ftr,  s.  [irom  slabber.]  He 
whn  slabber?!;  an  idiot. 

SLA'BBY.  sIlb'bA,  a.  [The  same  with  slab.]— 1. 
Thic.'i;  viscous.  JVi senian.—2.  Wet;  floody.  Cay. 

SLACK,  sl4k,  a.  [fleac,  Saxon.] — I.  Not  tense;  not 
haitl  drawn;  louse.  Arbiiihtto<.—7.  Remiss;  not 
dilijfer.t;  not  eajjer.  Hooker.— 2.  Not  violent;  not 
rapid-  ^T<"limer.—4»  Relaxed;  weak;  not  holding 
fast.  Mllitn, 

To  SLACK,  ■ilik,  X,  „ 

To  SLA'CKEN.  sllk'kn,   y    "* 
[from  the  adjective,]— I.  To  be  remiss;  to  neglect. 
Drut.—2.   To  lose  the  jKiwer   of  cohesion.  Mo.ron. 
—3.  To  abate.  Slitlon. — 1.  To  languish;   to  fail;  to 
flacr.     Aintworth. 

To  SLACK,  sl9k,  > 

To  SLA'CKEN,  sllk'kn,  J  "'  ^' 
— 1.  To  loosen;  to  make  less  tlftliU  r>rydrn.-~-2. 
To  relat;  to  remit.  Dnvirt  —S.  To  ease;  to  miti- 
gate. Spemrr.  Philips — 4.  To  remit  for  want  of 
eagerness.  Ben  Jonson.—t.  To  cause  to  be  re- 
iniu-'d.     Ha)iimsnd.—6.    To    roliive;  to    iiubind. 

■  Denhtm.—7.  To  withhold;  to  me  lesj  liberally. 
Shaks,—3.  To  crumble;  to  deprive  of  the  power 
of  cohesion.  Mort.—<i.  To  neglect.  Dnn'wl  — 
10.  To  repress;  to  make  less  quick  or  forcible. 
Add^^on. 

iiLACK,  slJk,  s.  Small  coal;  coal  broken  in  small 
parN. 

.^LA'CKLY.  sUklJ,  ad.  [from  slack.]— 1.  Loos.'y; 
noi  tiirhtly;  not  closely.— 2.  Negligently;  remissly. 

SLA'CKNESS,  tiak'njs,  ».  [rrom  elack.]— 1.  Loose- 
ness; not  tielitness.— 2.  Ncgliptnc<;  inattention:  re- 
Toissness.  HonKir.—i.  Want  of  tendency;  tardiness. 
Sfmrp.—4.  Weakness;  not  force;  not  ititcnseuess. 
Btereivo<d' 

SLAG,  sljg,  s.  The  dross  or  reerf  ment  of  metal. 
Boyle. 

SL.VIE,  sJi.  ».  A  weaver's  reed.  Ainstvovth. 

SLAIV.  sline.  The  pariit-iple  passive  of  ulny. 

To  SLAKE  5l&kc,v.  a.  To  quineh;  to  extiugftiish. 
Crnt/ian  . 

To  SLAKE,  slikc,  T.  n.  To  grow  less  tense;  to  be 
relaxed.  Dax-ies- 

T»  SLAM,  sljm,  v.  a.  [schlagen,  Dutch  ]  To  s1uugh> 
ter;  to  orush. 

!iL.\M,  slim,  s.  [A  teim  at  cards.]  Winning  all  the 
tricks. 

ToSLA'NDER.sian'dflr,  v.a.  [e<nl»nndrie, French.] 
To  epi.surefxlselv:  to  belie.  If/iffxiflr. 

SLA'NfiER.  slan'dftr.  s.  [from  the  v  rl>.]— 1.  False 
invective.  Ben  Jou.tun. — 2.  Disgrace;  reproach. 
•S/iiks.~-3.  Disreputation;  ill  name.  S/iaXs. 

SLA'NDERER,  sIluMftr-jr,  s.  [from  slander.]  One 
whotvlirs  ariuther,  one  who  lays  false  miputations 
on  another.  TmjUir. 

SLA'NUEHOUS,  sliuMSr-fls,  a.  [from  nhnder.]— 1. 
Utteiing  reproachful  fitls^  hoiKW.  Shni's- — 2.  Con- 
taining reproachful  tVdsehoo<h|  calumnious.  Soiitli-i 

SLA'NUEHOUSLY,  siaii'dar-fl<-li.  ad- ffrom  sl.in-l 
^erout.]  Ctilumniously;  with  tahic  reprMich.  DattXlt 
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.iLANG.siaiig.  Thepreteriteof  j/.r?*-,  I  StmuU. 
SLANK.sia.igk,  s.  An  herb. 
SLAM\sl4i.t,  >    . 

Sr.A'NTJNO,  siant'lng.i""- 

tliom  slaughe, a  wrp^iit.  Dutch.  .Skinner.']  Obliiiuel 

not  dir' ct;  not  i>eipeudicnlar.  BtacKmore, 
SLA'N  ILY,  siani'li:  >     . 

SLA'N  1  WISE,  sliut'wlze,  S""' 

[from  slant  ]  Obliquely;  iiot  pcrpendicuhrlv:  slope. 

Tusscr, 
SLAP,  slAp,  s. [seldap,  Ger.]     A  blow. 
SL.\P,siap,  ad.  [from  the  noun.]  With  a  lutlden  and 

violent  blo>v.  Arbutlmol. 
To  SLAP,  sl9p,  V.  a.  [from  thcnoon.]  To  strike  witb 

a  slap.  Prior. 
SLA'l^DASH,   slSp-dash',    inteij.    [from    alap  and 

dash.]  All  at  oiicc.  Prior. 
To  SLASH,  sUsh,  v.  a.    [slasa,  to  strike.  Is  Ian.]— 1. 

To  cut;  to  cut  with  long  cuts.— 2.  To  lash.  Slash  is 

ini()rop?r.  King, 
To  SLASH,  sliish,  V.  a.  To  strike  at  random  with  a 

svvoi-d.  Pope. 
SI^ASH,  slash,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Cnt;  woundi 

Clarendon.— 2.  A  cut  in  cloth.  S/iak.ipcare. 
SLATCH,  siStsii,  s.  [A  st«  term.]  The  middle  i-art 

of  a  rope  or  cable  that  hangs  down  loose.  Bailey. 
SLATE,  slite.s.  [from  slit:  slnte  is  in  some  countries 

a  crack;  or  from  esdate,  a  tile,  Er.]  A  grvy  tossile 

stone,  easily  broken  iiito   thin   plates,  which   are 

used  to  tover  houses,  ov  to  write  upon.  Ciew. 
To  SLA'l'E   sl4te,  v.  .-».  [trom  the  noun.]  To  •over 

the  roof;  to  tile.  SuijL 
SLA'TER,sii'tfti.,  s.  [from  slate.]  One  who  covefs 

wkh  slat,  sor  tiles. 
SLA'TTEKN.siat'tflm,  s.  [slaetti,  Swedish.!  A  wo- 
man ntgligent,*iiot elegant  or  nice.  Dryden. 
SLAI'TERNLY.siat-tam'li,  ad.  [from  slattern^ 

With  exip-ine  nef:lig«^ce. 
SLA'IY,  sli'r^,  a.  [from  slate.]  Having  thenattu« 

of  slate.  H'voiheard. 
SLAVE,  slAve,  s.  [esclave,  Fr.]  One  tnancipated  to 

a  master;    not    a  freeman;  a  dependant.    South. 

Af/Jison- 
To  SL.WE,  sJJve,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  drudge; 

to  moil;  to  toil    SrciJ}. 
SL.VVER,  slav'ftr,  s.  [saliva,  Lat.  sisefa,  IsIandicU.] 

SpittJe  runningfrom  t!ie  mouth;  drivel.  BroK-n. 
To  SLA'VER.  sliv'ir,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 

be  smeared  with  spittle.  Shaka.—2.  Toepiit  spittle- 

Sidney, 
To  SLA'^'ER,  slav'ftr,  ▼.  a.  To  smear  With  diiv^l. 

Driidm. 
SLA'VKRER,  siav'Sr-ftr,  s.  [slahbaferd,  Dutch;  from 

slaver]  One  who  who  caimot  hold  Itis  spittle;  a 

driveller;  an  idiot. 
SLA'VEHY^  sl\'v(\r-i,    s.   [from    slave.]  Servitude; 

the  Condition  of  a  slave;  the  offices  of  a  stavcu  K. 

Charles, 
SLA'UGHTER,    slJu'tar,    s.   [onplausr.  Saiun.] 

Maisacn  :  desrruciioii  h\    the  sword.  Vrydcu. 
T(/SL.\'UGHrEll.  »;iw''ti*.r,  v.   a.  (from  the  noun.] 

To  maHsatre-  to  slav;  to  kill  wih  ihc  '^woid.  .S,*iiVj. 
SLA'UCJH  lEUHOCSK'  sl.U'tar-hAAs.-.  s.  fslaiigh- 

t«r  and  house.  Houst-  in  w  hich  beaits  are  killed  (or 

thi-  butcher    S/iak:ype(ire. 
SLAU'GH  rERMAN.  jlAw'tSr-man,  s.  [slaughter 

aiidnian.]  One  emplovi-d  in  killing.  Shnkspeare. 
SLA'UGHTER OUS,  si4w'iiir-as  a.  [fr<in\  slaugh. 

tr]  Destructive;  mui^eruus.  Shakipeare. 
SLA'VLSH,  sft'vSsh.  a.  Ffrom  sUw]  Servile;  miaii; 

base;  dependant.  jMillun. 
SLA'VISHLY.  slii'vhh-l4.  ad.  [frotn   slavish.]  Ser- 

vihly,  meonlv. 
SLA'VISHNKSS.  «l4'vlsh-n8i,  s.  [from  slavish.]  Sit- 
'  vility;  uieannt  ss. 
To  SLAY,  sli.  V.  a.  pretclr.  slew;  part.' past,  slain. 

[slalmn,  Gothiek;  ]-teaii.  Saxon;  slachten,   Dutch, 

to  strike.]  I'o  kill;  to   butcher,  to  put  to  death. 

Genetit.     Prior. 
SLA'YER,  sl.i'ar,  s.  [i^imra  slaf.]  Killer;  muiUercr; 

destroyer.  Abhoi, 
SLE'AZY',  jli'jti.H.  Weak;  w  anting  stibnanci?. 
SLED,  slf  d,  s.  [shed,  D:imjh;  stedde,  DutCii.]    A  C«r- 
fla^  drawn  sfiihout  whr:«ls.  Oryden. 


SEC 


SEC 


F.\te,  iir,  fiH,  fat;-r-m4,  mSt^-^Jne,  pln;- 


bl.E'DDED,  slZrt'illa,  a.  [from  sled.]  Mounted  on  a 
sleil.  Sfinkspetin: 

SLKUGE,  slldje,  s.  [fleej?,  Saxon;  sleggia,  Islan- 
dick.J— 1.  A  larpe  heavy  liammer.— 2.  A  cariiagp 
without  wheels,  or  nith  very  low  wheels.  Mortimer. 

SLEEK,  slWk.s.  [sleych,  Dut.]  Smooth;  nitid;  glos- 
sy. Ben  Jonson.  Vrnytoii. 

To 'sleek,  sliik,  V.  a.  [trom  the  adjective.]—!.  To 
comb  smooth  and  even.  MUtcm.—2.  To  render 
soft,  smooth, or  glossy.  Buijle. 

SLEE'KLY,  stWk'lA,  ad.  [from  sleek.]  Smoothly; 
glossily.  Shitkipi'ai-e. 

To  SLEEP,  slWp,  v.  n.  [flfcpan,  Snxon;  slaepen, 
Dutch.l— 1.  To  take  rest  by  suspension  of  the  men- 
tal powers.  S/Mks.  Crash(rs.~2.  To  nest;  to  be  mo- 
tionless. Shr/ksfH-are.—Z.  To  live  thoughtlessly.  At- 
terbtinj. — 4.  To  be  dead;  death  being  a  state  from 
which"  matt  will  some  time  awake.  1  Tliess.—S.  To 
btf  inattentive;  not  vigilant.  Shaks.—ti.  To  be  un- 
noticed, c)r  unattended.  S/iakspearc. 

SLEEP,  sl^ip,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Kepose;  rest;  sus- 
pension of  the  mental  powers;  slomher. 

SLEE'PEK,  slfeip'Sr,  s.  [from  sle'^p.]— 1.  One  who 
sleeps;  one  who  is  not  awake.— 2.  A  lazy  inactive 
drone.— 3.  That  which  lies  doi-mant, or  without  ef- 
X'ect.  B'jc»ii.—4.  A  fish.  AinsTvoiih. 

SLEEPER,  slWp'fir,  ».  [In  .architecture]  A  solid 
timber  [or  some  substantial  substance,]  which  lies 
on  the  (ground  to  support  the  joist  of  a  floor. 

SLEE'PILY,  sl44p'4l4,  ad.  [trom  sleepy.]—!.  Drow- 
sily;  with  desire  to  sleep.— 2.  Dully;  lazily.  Ra- 
tfjgh.—T..  Stupidly.  Atrerhury. 

SLEE'PINESh,  sliip'i-nes,  s.  [from  sleepy.]  Drow- 
siness;-lisposition  to  sleep;  inability  to  keep  awake. 
Arhuthnot. 

SLEE'PlNG,sli4pin)>,s.  [from  sleep.]  The  stale  of 
of  not  being  agitated. 

SLEE'PLESS,  sliJp'l&s,  a.  .[from  sleep.]  Wanting 
sleep;  always  awake.  Milton.  ^ 

SLEE'PY,  %\kk\>'h,  a.  [from  sleep.]— 1.  Drowsy;  dis. 
posed  toslee.p.—'.i;.  Not  awake.  Dryden.—3.  tiopori- 
terous;  somniferous;  causing  sleep.  Gulliver. 

SLEET.  s]hkt.  s.  [perhaps  trom  the  Danish  slet.]  A 
kind  of  smooth  or  small  hail  or  snow,  not  falling  in 
flakes,  but  single  i)artiul<  s. 

To  SLEET,  slAit.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  snow  in 
small  particles  intermixed  with  rain. 

SLEE'lV,  s\kh'e,  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Bringing 
sleet. 

SLEEVE,  sliiv,  s.  [rl»P,  Saxon.]— J.  The  part  of  a 
(,'arineut  that  covers  thf  arms.  Spenser.— 2.  Sleeve, 
in  some  provinces,  signifies  a  knot  or  skein  of  silk. 
—3.  A  fish.  Ainsworth. 

SLEE'VKD,  sliivd.a.  [from  sleeve.]  Having  sleeves. 
SLEK'VELESS,    slAiv'lJs,    a.     [from    sleeve.]—]. 
Wanting  sli  eves;  having  no  sleeves.— 2.  Wanting 
reasonableness;  wanting  propriety;  wanting  soli- 
dity.   Hull. 

SLEIGH'l',    sllte,    s.   [slagtl,  cunning,   Islandiek.] 
Artful  trick;  cunning  artifice;  dexterous  practice. 
Hooker.  Shnks.  Chapm.  Stuifi. 
SLE'IGHiy,    sli'ii,     a.     Pertbrmed    by  sleight. 

Weever. 
SLE'NDEK,slJii'dfir.a.  [slinder,  Dutch.]-!.  Thin; 


Clepvclanrt.—S,  To  cut  off.  Gay.—i.  To  cut;  totli. 
viiie.  Burnet 
SLICE,  sllse,  s.  lyhve,  Saxon.]—!.  A  broad  piece 
cut  otf.  Swift.— 2.  A  broHil  piece.  JHope.—S.  A 
broad  head  fixed  in  a  Imndle;  a  peel;  a  spatula. 
Hakeuilt' 
SLICK,    slik,    a.   [slickt,    Dutch.    See   SLEEK.] 

Brown. 
SLID,  slid.  The  preterite  of  slide. />'l"fc'i. 
SLI'DDliX,  slld'dn.  The  participle  passive  of  slidW 

Jerrmi<i/i. 
To  SLl'DDEtl,   slld'dir,  v.  n.  [slidderen,  Dutch.] 

'lo  slide  with  interruption.  Vrutlen. 
To  SLIDE,  slide,  v.  n.  slid,  preceiite;  sliddcn,  parti- 
ciple pass.  [j-li»an,  plibei.ee,  Saxon;  slidjeu,  Dut.] 
—1.  To  pass  along  smoothly;  to  slip;  ro  giide. 
Bacon.— 2.  To  move  without  change  of  the  foot. 
Miltott. — 3.  To  pass  inadvertently.  Ecclus. — 4..  To 
pass  unnoticed.  Sidney. —5.  To  pass  alntig  by  si- 
lent and  unobserved  progression.  Shaks,—6.  To 
pass  silently  and  gradually  from  good  to  had. 
S'iiit/u—7.  To  pass  without  t'ifficult)-  or  obstruc- 
tion. Popi'.—i.  To  move  upon  the  ice  by  a  single 
impulse,  without  change  of  feet.  lI'Mer.—M.  To 
fall  by  errour.  Baron.— lO.  To  be  not  firm.  Tlioia- 
son.— yi.  To  pass  with  a  free  and  gentle  course  or 
flow. 
To  SLIDE,   slide,  v.  a.    To    pass  imperceptibly. 

fl^atts. 
SLIDE,  slide,  a.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  Smooth   and 
easy  passage.  Baco7i.—2.  Flow;  even  course.  Ba- 
ron, 
SLI'DER,  sli'ilfir,  s.  [from  slide.  [He  who  slides. 
SLI'DING,  sU'diug,  s.  [from  slide.]  Misdemeanour. 
SLIGH  I',  sllte,  a.  (:slicht,  Dutch.]-^!.   Small;  worth- 
less; inconsiderable*    Dryden. — 2.  Not  impoitant; 
not   cogent;  weak    Locke.— 3.  Negligent;  not  ve- 
liemeiit;  not  done;  with  ettiiCt.  Milion.—4.  Foolish; 
weak  of  mind. /fttrfifirai.— 5.  Not  strong;  thin;a:j, 
a  slig/it  silk. 
SLIGHT,  sllte,  s.  [from  the  adjfctive.[-!l.  Neglect; 
contempt;    act    of  scorn.— 2.    Artifice;    cunning 
practice;  (sleight.)    ^rbttthnot. 
To  SLIGHT,  sllte,  V.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]— 1.  To 
neglect;  to  disregard.    Locke.— 2.  To  throw  care- 
leslj.     Shnks.— 3.    To   overthrow;     to    demolish. 
Jtinius.—A.  To  SLIGHT  over.  To  treat  or  perform 
carelesly.    Bacon. 
SLI'GH'l  ER.   sli'tfir,  s.    [from  slight.]    One  who 

disregards. 
SLI'GHTINGLY,  sll'tlng-li,  ad.  [from  slighting.] 

Without  reverence;  witli  contempt.  Boyle. 
SLl'GHTLY.  slhe'l4.  ad.   [from  slight.]-!.   N.  gfi- 
gently;   without  regard.     Hooker,— 2.   Scornfully; 
contemptuously.    Philips.— 3,     Weakly;     without 
force.  Milton.— 4.  Without  woith. 
SLl'GHlNESS,     sllte'nis,     s.    [from    slight.]- 1. 
Weakness;   want    of    strength.— 2.    Negligence; 
want  of  attention.  Dryden. 
SLIM,  slim,  ad.  Sleniler;tlim  of  shape.  Addison. 
SLIME,  sllnie.  s.  [flam,  Sax.  sligm,  Dutch.]  Viscous 

mire;  any  gluiinuus  substance.  Jialeigh. 
SLl'MINESS,sll'mi-nSs,  s.  [from  slimy.]  Viscosity; 
glutinous  matter.  Floyer. 


small  in  cirenmferenee  compared  with  the  length;  i  SLI'MY,  sil'm J,  a.  [from  slime.]— !.  Overspread  with 


not  iltick.  Milton.— 2.  Small  in  the  waist,  having 
a  tine  shape.  Dryden.— 3.  Not  bulky;  slight;  not 
strong.  Pope. — 4.  Small;  inconsiderable;  weak; 
as,  a  slender  proof.  Tillotson—S.  Sparing;  l^ss 
than  enough.  Arhuthnot.— 6.  Not  amply  supplied. 
Philips. 

SLE'NDERLY,sl§n'diir-li,  ad.  [from  slender.]--!. 
Without  bulk.— 2.  Slightly;  meanly.   2  Mnc.       m 

SLE'NDERNESS,sl8n'dai-nJs,  s.  [from  slender.]— 
1.  Thiimess;  smalliiessof  circumference.— 2.  Want 
of  bulk  or  strength.  Arbuthnot.—3,  Slightncss, 
weakness;  inconsidcrableuQss.  IVhilgifle—i.  Want 
of  plenty. 

SLEPT,  sl*pt.  The  preterite  of  sleep.  Pope. 

SLEW,  M.  The  preterite  of  slay.  Knolles. 

TkSLKY.sIA,  v.  n.  [See  7'o SLEAVE.]  To  parlor 
twist  into  threads.    Shakspcare. 

To  SLICE,  sllse,  v.  n.  [f  htaii,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  cut 
into  flat  pieces.    Sandys.— 2,  To  cut  into  parts. 
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slime.  Shaks  —2.  Viscous;  gliiiiuous.   Milton. 

SLl'NESS,  sll'nJs.  s.  [from  sly.]  Designing  arti- 
fice. 

SLING,  sl?ng,  s.  [)-!insRn,  Saxon,  sUngeri,  Dutch.^ 
—1.  A  missive  weapon  made  by  a  strap  and  <wo 
strings;  the  stone  is  lodgi  d  in  the  strap,  and 
thrown  by  loosing  one  of  the  strings.  Jvb.—'i- 
A  throw;  a  stroke.  Milton.— 3.  A  kind  of  hanging 
bandage. 

To  SLING,  sling,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To 
throw  by  a  sling.— 2.  To  throw;  to  cast.  Addhon. 
—3.  To  hang  loos.ly  by  a  string.  Dryden.— 4.  1  o 
move  bv  mears  ofa  rope.  Drydefl. 

SLl'NGER,  sliug'fir,    t.      [troui   sling.]    One   who 

,    sliuy^sov  uses  the  sling.     Kings. 

To  SLINK,  sllngk.  v.  n.  pret.  slunk.]  rl'^X""-  Sax. 
to  creep.]  To  sneak;  to  steal  out  of  the  way.  Milton. 

To  SLINK,  sliugk,  V.  «•  To  cast;  to  miscarry  ot: 
Mortimer, 


SLO 


sr.u 


— ii6,  inive,  ii5r,  nftt;— tAbe,  itb,  bfill;— 6ll;— i>6inil;-</iin,THi». 


to  SLIP,  slip,  V.  n.  [fliiiun,  Sax.  slippi-n,  DutuhO  — 
1.  To  slide;  not  to  iieHil  firm.  South.— 1.  i'o 
slide;  to  glide.  Siiltiey- — 3.  'I'o  move  or  lly  out  ui' 
place.  lViscinaiu~4.  To  speak;  lo  slink.  S/«uki; 
— 5.  To  Ijlide;  lo  puss  unexpectedly  oi-  impercepti- 
bly. Sidney.— <i-  lo  I'all  into  fault  or  ermur.  Errl. 
—7.  To  cri>»'p  by  ovursiglit.  P«/«.— 3.  lo  escape; 
to  fall  out  ol'tlie  niemor) .     Houkcr. 

Tu  SUP,  slip,  V.  a.— I.  To  cou\ey  secretly.  Ar- 
6uthnot.~2.  lo  lose  by  uepli^eiice.  Ben  Jonson. 
—3.  To  part  twigs  from  llie  main  body  by  lacera- 
tion. Mort. — 4.  To  tscape  t'lout;  to  leave  slily. 
Slinks.— S.  To  let  loose.  Dr!/(ten.—<'),  To  let  a 
«log  loose.  Drijden.—'.  To  throw  off  any  tiling 
that  holds  one.  Sivift,—%.  I'o  pass  over  iiLgli(jent- 
ly.     Ar'erbury. 

SLIP,  slip,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  The  act  of  slip- 
ping; a  false;  step.— 2.  Errour;  mistake;  fault. 
irutton.-S.  A  twig;  lorn  from  tin-  main  stock.  Soy. 
— 4.  A  leash  ov  slriiiK  in  which  a  dnij  is  held. 
Brfim/inll.—i.  An  escape;  a  desertion.  HuUUnan.— 
ft.  A  Ion?  narrow  piec^--  Addison. 

^LI'PBOARD.  sllp'bii-d,  s.  [slip  and  board.]  A 
board  sliding;  in  E;roov.s.  OuUivrr. 

SLl'PKNOT,  sUp';i3t,  s.  [slii>  and  knot.]  A  bow- 
knot;  a  knot  ea>ily  united.     M'/xan. 

SLI'PPER,  or  Siifishae.  slii/pftr,  s.  [from  slip.]  A 
shoe  without  leather  behind,  into  which  the  foot 
slips  easily.     Raleigh. 

SLI'l'PKRINRSSjSlip'pfti-i-iiis.s.  [from  slipjK-ry.] 
— 1.  State  or  qUBlity  oi'  beinf;  slipper)';  smooth- 
ness; glibiiess.  Slt.irl>.—t,  Unceriaini);  wjinl  of 
firm  footing. 

SI.rPPERY,  slli/p&r-i,  a.  [f  lipup,  Sa:^on,  sliperi)?, 
Swetllsh.]— 1.  Smootli;  (jlih.  ArOul/.nat.—2.  Not 
affording  linn  fooiinir.  Cnvley.—i.  Hurd  to  hold; 
harl  to  keep.  Dryden. — t.  Not  standing  firm. 
S/iaks. — f.  Uncertain;  ihangeahle;  mutable;  in- 
stable. Shnki.—H.  Not  certain  in  its  eft'ects.  L'iii'- 
trnnge. — T.  Not  chRst>>.  Sliakipenre. 

SLI'PPY,  slJp'pi,  ad,  [from  slip.]  Slippei-y;  easily 
sliding;.     I-'loyrr. 

SLrPSHOD,  sllp'siiAd,  a.  [slip  and  shod]  Having 
the  shoes  not  piillt.-d  up  at  the  heels,  but  barely 
slipped  on.     Sror/?. 

SLl'PSLOP.  sllp'skip,  s.  Bad  liquor. 

SLISH,  slfsli,  s.  A  low  word  formetl  by  reduplicat'ng 
siaih.     Sh'tk-tpeare. 

To  SLIT,  silt,  V.  a.  pret.  and  part,  slit  and  slitted, 
[rht.m,    Saxon.]      To    cut    lengthwise.    Brvivn. 

SI.l  r,  slit,  s.  [fbt,  Saxon.]  A  long  cut,  or  narrow 

o|>rning. 
T»SLIVF..  "Ilvf,        7 
To  Sl.I'VER,  sll'vfir,  r 

[j-lipin,  Saxon.]  To  sjilit:  to  divide  longwise;  to 

V  arolT  longwise.     Shaksl-eure. 
SI.rVKR,   sll'vflr,  s.    [from   the   verb.]    A   branch 

torn  off.    Shak^pcare. 
SLOATS,  slots,  s.  Of  a  cart,  are  those   under  pieces 

which  kep))  the  boitoin  logeiher.  Bnilei/, 
SLO'BHKR,  slSh'bi^r,  s.  [glavoerlo,  Welsh.]  Shtv(  r. 
To  SI.t'JCK.  s|6k,  V.  n.  [slocUen,  to  quench,  Swedish 

and  Scottish. ]  To  sl:ike;  lo  <|iieiich. 
SLOE,  .sli,  s.  frla,    Sa.xon.]    Tlie  fruit  of  the  black- 
•  thorn.     lilacknioie. 
SLOOP,  slAip,  s.  A  small  ship. 
To  SLOP,  sidp.  V.  a.  [fioin  lap,  lop,  slop.]   To  drink 

gi-nssly  and  greedily. 
SLOP,  sl4p,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Mean  and  yile  liquor 

of  any  kind.  I.''Hslratigc.  Dryden. 
SLOP.sldp,  5.  [r'oPi  Saxon;  sloovr,  Dutch,  a  cover- 
ing.] Trowsers;  open  breccties.  Shnkt. 
SLOPE,  slipc,  a.  Oblique;  not  perpendicular.    Ba- 
con- 
SLOPE,  slope,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]—!.   An  n\y. 

lique  direction;  any  thing  ubli(|iiely  directed.— 2. 

declivity;   gnmnd  cut    or  formed   with   declivily. 

Fope. 
SLOPE,  slJpe,  ad.  Obliquely;  not   perpendicularly. 

Milion. 
'Fa  SLOPE,  slope,  v.  n.  [from  the   adji  ctive.]     To 

ftirni  to  oWiquity  or  declivity;  w  tlirtct  ubliquely. 


To  .iLol'R,  siSpe,  V.  n.  To  take  an  oblique  or  ip- 
elivous  iliiection.  Di-ydcfXt 

.SLO'PENES.S,  sl6pe'u8s,  s.  [from  sloi>e.]  Obliquity; 
declivity;  not  perpendicularity.  H-'otton. 

SI.O'I'EWISE,  slipe'wl/.e,  a.  [slope  and  wise.]  Ol> 
liqiiely;  not  perp<'ii(licularly.   Carciv. 

SLO'PINGLY,  sli'pliitj.li,  ad.  [from  sloping.]  OJj* 
liqiielv;  not  p:  rpcodicularly.  Digby, 

SLO'PI'Y,  sidp'pt,  a.  L'Vom  slop  ]    Miry  and  weU 

To  SLO  r,  sidt,  V.  a.  [slugheii,  Dutcii.]  To  strike  ot 
clash  li:ird. 

SLOl,  sl3i.  s.  [«lod,  Islandick.T  The  track  of  doer. 

SI,OI  H,  sli/A,  3.  [fliepB.  r'*^)'*-  Saxon.]— 1.  Slow- 
ness; tardiiu-ss.  S/iaA*,— 2.  Lazin  ss;  slugirish- 
ni  ss;  idleness.— 3.  An  animal  of  so  slow  a  motion, 
ihat  he  will  be  three  or  (bur  days  at  least  ia 
climhiiip;  and  coming  down  a  tree. 

SLO'THFUL,  slirA'lftl,  a.  [sloth  and  full.]  Idle; 
lazy;  sluggish;  inactive;  indolent;  dull  of  motioiu 
Proverbs. 

SLO'I  HFULLY,  slitA'f&l-i,  ad.  [from  slothfuLJ 
With  sloth. 

SLOTH  KULNESS.sliM'fil-nSs,  s.  [from  slothfuH 
Idlejiess;  liiziiess;  sluirgishness;  inactivity.  Hooker. 

SLOUCH.  sli4ish,  ».  [sloff,  Danish,  stuplil]- 1.  A 
downcast  look;  a  det>res3ion  of  the  h'  ad-  Swift. 
—2.  A  man  who  looks  heavy  and  clownish,*. 
Gay. 

To  SLOUCH,  sl44tsh,  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
haxea  downcast  clownish  look. 

SLO'VEN,  slft\''vei.,s.  [sloel.  Dutch;  yslyvn.  Welsh.l 
A  man  indecently  llegli^;ent  of  cleaiiliiiess;  a  man: 
dirtily  dressed.     Herbert. 

SLaVENLINESS,  sliiv'v8n-l4-n5s,  «.  [Irom  sloven- 
ly.] Iiideceni;  negligence  of  dres^;  neglect  df 
cleanliness.  IVottn. 

SLOVENLY,  sl6»'vii>-li,  a.  [from  sloven,]  Negli- 
gent  ot  dress;  iiet!:Iip  iit  of  neatness;  nut  neat;  not 
cle^aidv.     VEsirnnKe.  ' 

SLO'VKNLY,  siav'\  ju-lJ.  ad.  [from  sloven.]  In  a, 
euarsc  imUganr    niajiner.     Pope. 

SLO'VEXRY,  sl6v'vJn-i-4,  «.  [tiom  sloven.]  Dirti^ 
ii'S--;  want  «f  neatii'-ss.     Shakspeare. 

SLOUGH,  slii,  s.  [flus.  Saxon.]— U  A  deep  mlrjr 
plice;  a  hole  full  of  dirt.  Hmn>JUrd.—2.  The  skirt 
which  a  serpent  casts  off  at  his  periodical  renova- 
tion. SUaki.  Grew.— 3.  Th  part  tliat  separates 
from  a  foul  sore.     fVisemon. 

SLO'UGHY,  sloA'i,  a.  [from  slongh.]  Miry;  boggy; 
muddy.  Swift. 

SLOW,  sli.  a.  [flap.  r'<^'ap,  Saxon;  slieuw,  Frisick.J 
— 1.  Nbl  swift;  not  quick  of  motion;  not  spi'cdy; 
not  having  veliieiiy;  wanting  celerity.  Locke.— 2r 
Late;  not  happening  in  a  short  time.  Milton.— S. 
kot  really;  not  prompt;  not  quick.  Ailditon. — 4. 
Dull;  inactive;  tardy;  slugicish.  Dryden.— 5. 
Not  hasty;  acting  with  deliberation;  not  vehe- 
ment. Common  Prnijcr.—Q.  Dull;  heavy  in  wit- 
P  p'. 

SLOW,  sl6.  In  eoin|>osiiion,  is  an  adhcrh,  itoivly;  ts, 
slow-/«//a/. 

'/'uSi.OW,  slo.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  omic 
bv  dilaioriiuss;  to  delav;  to  procrastinate.  Shuks. 

SLOW'LY.sli'l^,  ad.  [irom  slow.]— I  Not  spewlily; 
not  wich  Celerity;  not  with  velocity.  Pop,:— 2. 
Not  sflon;  not  early;  not  in  a  little  time.  Dryden. 
—3.  Not  hastily;  not  rashly.-^.  Not  promptly; 
not  radilv.— 5.  Tardilv;  slu.gi-lily.  Addison. 

SLO'WNKSS,  slA'nis,  s.  [from  slow.j—1.  Sroallnesj 
of  motion;  not  speed;  want  of  velocity;  absence  of 
celerity  or  swiftiiiM.  Il'atts. — 2.  Length  of  tinie  in 
which  any  thing  acts  or  is  brought  to  pass;  not 
1^  quicknc'.s.  Unoker.—3.  Dnlness  to  admit  con* 
victioii  or  affi-riion,  Beialey. — (.  Want  of  prompt- 
ness; want  of  readiness.— 5-  Delibenttion;  cool  dt*. 
lav.— ft.  Dilatorincss;  prncrastinntion. 

SLCKWORM,  sli'wirm,  a.  [rlapy-jim,  Soxon.]  The 
blind  woiin;  a  small  vi|ier,  scarcely  veuumous. 
Brmvn. 

ToSl.U'BBER,  sl4h'hAr.  v.  a.  [proliably  from  lub- 
bi-r.]- 1.  I'll  do  luty  thing  lazily,  imperfectly,  or 
with  iille  !nirry.  Sidney.— 2.  'i'o  strain;  to 
daub.    S/iaki.—3.  To  cover  coarsely  Or  ca^lcttyk 


(Cc; 


SMA 


SIVIE 


Fitc,  l'4i,i4ll,  (lti->mi|  mlt;— pliie,  pluy- 


;:,l,L->iHl-:uni!,Gl.LL10N.    siabbAi-.ili.,fi,'.>an.  s. 

A  p»Urv,  iliri}-,  loirv  ujvicli.  Huriibi-aj. 
SLU'BliKUIN»jLY,  sUli'l)&i.!ii(;-l4,  ail.  ['W'^  «1«T> 

SLUDGK,  sl&dje,  5.  Miie;  iliii.  mixed  witU  wau:-. 
^Xartitner. 

■^LUG,  jldp,  5.  r^Iung-,  DaiiiiJi,  and  jlock,  Duicl>, 
• -ngnifyiiie  a  pliiuon.'j— I.  An  Wler;  adioiie;  asluw, 

■  J«ca»-y,  slr'.py,  lazy  wretcJi.  ,fhaks. — 2.  An  hlu- 
ihrance;  an  obatiuctioii.  Barniu — 3-  A  Kiiid  of 
stow  cri epinj;  snail. — 4.  [Sletj,  an  tiaumurbcad, 

■  Saxon.]  A  cyrmdiiC(il.or  Oval  picco  uf  imtal  «hot 
team  a  g-un.    I'u^ic.  . 

ToSilASQr.  slft^y  v.»».:f.fi-.om  tlie  iiou'i.]   To  lie  idle; 

t<».  play  the  drone;  to  i»ovc  slowly.    S/tenser, 
b'LC'GCiARD,  slftu^'gii-d.s.  (.tVoiii  sluu;.]  Au  idlei-;  a 
V  di'aiii';  an  iuactivt- lazy  I'IIijw.  Dryijcn- 
lb   SLU'GOARPt&E,  slij^s-aiMllze,   v.  a.    rfroin 

s!iu;;ai-d.")    To  make  idle;  to  make  dronisb.  S/iafa: 
.tlIU''G«iISHvsifiK'gUl),.a.  [froin  slu-,'.]  Dull;  drow- 
sy; liiZ);  slotlilul.     U'cilkr. 
S;iiW<HM3ML\,%\h.^^}'i\\-\h.AA.   [from    slui,'gisli.] 

'BuUy;  not  nimbi-. ;  la/ily;  idly;  slowly. 
;iLU'GGISH\i;SS;-lftj;'(rl!.b-ii|s,  s.  [fVoMi  shigidsh.] 
-DiutiiKis;  slotli;  laKineis;  idliiitss;iiienin;ss.  Luche. 
•iMJiC£.   tdisf,  J,  [sluyse,   Uotcli;  esi;lilse,FifUch; 

sclusa,  Itali;iii.]  A  waiei'gaic;  a  JloodcatL-;  a  vent 
cHir  water.    H^t/m.      .  ;  r 

Vu  SLUICK,  slise,  v.  a.  [fioia  t}ie  noun.]  To  emit 
,  ,'.by.  Hoodsatesi    MUtou.      .      > 
ULU'ICY, sl&'sS»a.  [riom sluicr.]  Falling  in  stitams 

fis  from  a  sluice  ov  flooil^itif.    Vrtfdtn. 
Ho  SLU'MBEH,  aJfim'bSv,  v-  n.   [rlumepen,  Sax. 
T'sloymeren,   Dutch.];— 1.    To.  slt^el(   lisUtly;  to    be 

not  awake  nor  in  profound  sleep.  Milton. — Z.  To 
-'jrffcp;  to  repose;  sleefi  iinfl  slumber  are  ottta  con- 
'  tbuiided.  /oi!».— 3..T0  be  iu  a  state  of  jieglijcnce 

and  supimness.  ■  •  '.  . 

To  SLU'MBEK,  slSm'bAr.^*-.  a.—U  .Jo  lay  (o  sleep. 

—2.  To  stiipify;  to  atun.  ■i>;jctiseu 
SLU'MBEK,  sliiin'bAr.s.  [from  llnj  v,  rb.]-l.  Liabt 

sleep;  sleep  not  piolbiind.  l-'upe.~2.  Sleep;  i'ej>ose. 

Driiden. 
SI,U'.MBEUOUS.  s]am'bar.as,7, 
SLtJ'MKEUY.  slfim'bar-^,         S 
•[Irom  .sluni!)er.]— 1.    Inviting    to    sleep;  soporilV- 

roiis;  causing  sleep,  fo/ie.— 2.  Sleepy;  not  waking. 

Siiaktpeai'e.  ^  ■      • ; 

SLUNG,  slSng.  Tlie  preterite  and  pariiei]>i»;' .pass. 

■  of  sling.  :    ,-  -  ',!. 
Slunk,  sl&nL.'k.  Tlie  preterite,  and  paniiiiple  pas?, 

of  slink.     Milton  ,  . 

To  SLUR,  sl&r,  v.  a.,  [sloorit^,  Ijiiiusb,  nasty;  slool'c, 

ja  slut.]— 1.  I'o  sully;  to  soil;/to  «oiitai[iiDateT'2. 
;.T<)  j)ass  liglilly;    to   balli;    Uj  ,  iiii^i.  Cudworil^rtii. 

'I'o  cbest;  to  triek,  Hudtbras.  .,  ;,  .■■ 

SLUR,   si  fir,  i.  [i'uniix  llie   Verb-J  Faint  .repiuauli; 

slialit  disRi-aee.     S,;ul/i-  .  ■.    ' 

SLUi;,  slot,  s.  [sloridr,  Diiich.]T-l.i,A  ,«lirty  woman. 

Kiiijr.—Z.  A  word  of  siiKht  coiitrinpt  loa  Vko"ian. 

V  Eslrrtni^e. 
SLU'  1'  lEllY.  sl&l'tar-J.  a.  [fi-oin  slut.]  Tbe  qnali- 

i^ii'S  or  practii'e  ofaslut.  iVKji'vi.    Jyiaiiton, 
Sr JJ' rtlSH.  sliV/ilsb,  a.  Lii-oni  slut.]    Nav<y;  uot 

♦lite;  not   cleanly;  dirty;    inilctcntly  uegligoni  of 

<!ie:tnlinrss.     /ialf'tfh 
.SHj-'iriSHLY.  slQi'ilfb-li,  ad.  [from  sluuisli.]  I:i 

a  simiiih  inuniiir;    nH>tilv;  irM'tilv%  .  . 

.^LU' r  riSHNESS,  slflt'll^ii-uSs    s.  [from   slutiisli.] 

'I'tie  qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut;  iiaiiliiiess;  dir- 

tiiies«.     Sdlncfi-  Haij.  ,.         ,    . 

SLY,  nil,  a.  Ij-liS.  Sox.  slttgi'.r,  lilatwlicU.]  Meanly 

arifnl.  »••' lellv  insidious.  Vui ifitx.. 
SLY'LY,  sll'li,  ad.  [from  sly.]  "Wuh  seent , artifiee; 

in>idio;i<ly. 
'i'«  SMACK,  imlk.  v.  n.  [j"mi»;e1ian,SRx.  smscken, 

i)utcb.]— 1.    To  luivea  t«sie;  to  be  tinctnrtd  wjib 

any   parij'ol.ir    taste.— 2.  To   linve  a   tiuctiire  or 

quality   inluseil.  .?/<aA\r,— 3>  To  iiiake  a   noise    by 

.»epaiiitioii  of  tbe  lips  stroiiply  piessed   together, 

an  uflera  taotc— 4.  'I'o   kiss  with  a   <]uick  te]iava. 

tioii  ofiUelip<>.    Cay, 
'i'e/SlvjACK,  sn»iik,  V.  a.— 1.  To  Kiw.  Donnv.TZ-  To 

isakc  any  (luivU  smart  noise, 
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SMACK,  smik.  a,  [sitiinck,  Dutch.]—!.  Tastej  sa- 
vour.—2.  I'iiicturi;  quality  from  soniethinj;  nii\cd. 
Spcni<er^—i.  A  pleasing  la  ste.  Tu.oser.—i.  A  small 
quantity;  a '.iiste.  Dci/rfc;!.— 5.  The  act  of  partinfj 
tJie  lips  audibly,  as  idler  a  plea.sing  tattft— 6.  A 
loud  kiis.  Oaniie. — 7.  [p^'aeca,  Suxoii.]  A  small 
sliij>. 

S.MAI.I.,  smil.  a.  [pnall,  Saxon;  smal,  Dutch-]— 1. 
Little  in  quantity;  not  i^r.  at.  l)ryden.—!l.  Slen- 
der; exile;  oiiiiuie.  Drtit-—3.  Little  in  degree.  Wrfy. 
— 4.  Little  in  iin|>ortance;  petty;  iniiuite.  Ctrri. — S, 
Little  in  the  principal  quality,  as  jmn2<  beer;  iriit 
strong;  wevik.    i'wtji, 

SMALL,  sioAl,  s.  [from  tKe  adjective.]  The  small 
or  narrow  put  of  any  thing.  Sidnry, 

SJLVLLAGE,  ssiAt'ltdje,  s.  A  plant.  It  is  a  si>ecies 
of  paisley.     A'/WcT. 

Sm  \LL-13EEU,  smil'biir,  s.  The  weakest  sort  of 
be<"r. 

SMA'LLCOAL,  smil'kile,  ».  [small  and  coal.]  Lit- 
tle Wood  coals  used  to  li'j'.t  fives.  S/iectnto'; 

SMA'LLCRAFl',  smifkiStl,  s.  [small   r.ud  craft-i 
A   liitle  vessel  JvJow   the  ^ienomination  of  sliip., 
Dn/den. 

SMALLrO'X,  smil-p3ks',  s.  [lUiall  and  pox.]  Ab 
eruptive  distemper  of  great  malignity;  variola» 
H'.scnirm. 

SMA'LLNESS,  smil'njs,  s.  .Ertom  small.]— 1.  Lit- 
tleness; not  gi-catiies.s.  B/jr«if.— 2.  'Want  of  biiHii 
niinutPiiess;  exility,  ijototj.— 3.  Want  of  strengtlli 
Weakness. 

SMA'LLY,  sniil'lt^,  nd.  [from  small.]  In  a.little 
quantity;  with  iiniputeiiesa;  in  a  Ktile  or  low  ile- 
irree.  Asduim.  • 

SMALT,  smilt,  s.  A  beautiful  blue  substance, Two 
parts  of  xalfre  l>eiii(!;l<"3ed  with  three  parts  com- 
mon salt,  and  ohe  part  potash.  HiU. 

SMA'HAGDINE,  sma-riu'dln,  a.  [smaragdiiittl, 
La;i;i.]  Made  of  emerald;  resembling  emerald. 

SMAUT.smart,  s.  [j-nieopCii,  Saxoli;  snierl,  Dutch; 
smarta!  Swedish.]—!.  Hiiick,  pungt-nt,  lively 
pain.  Sidnci/.~2.  Pain,  corporal  or  iirtcUeuiUiil. 
Atterhuri/.  -  :  .  . 

To  SMART,  smJrt,  v.  n..  [rmeoptaTi,'  Saxon; 
smerteii.  Uuiuh.l-rl.  Tii  feid  quick  lively  pain. 
South.  Arbuth.~2,  To  feel  pain  of  body  or  ntilid- 
Pope. 

SM.VRT, sniiit,  a.  [fi-om  tbo  luwin.]— 1.  Punt^nt; 
sharp;  causing  smaru  i>/i(J.-s-—%  t)<iiek;  vigorous; 
active.  Ctat,ii.!i!i.—Z.  I'roducing  any  etftci  with 
force  slid  vigour.  Z)r»/'frH. — 4.  Acine,  witty.  TiUotv 
— .*.  Brisk,  vivacious;  li\ely.  Addison. 

SMAUr,  smArt,  s.  A  teliow'  affecting  briskiiCss  aiK}' 
vivneity.  „       .      "         ■  '^      ■ 

SMA'R'rLY,  smart'lfe,  -ail,  [from  smart]  After 
a  smart  manner;  sharply;  baiskly;  vigorously. 
Clnrenflun^     J 

S.M,\'R'1NESS.  smjrt'ii?s  s.  [from  sjnart.]— 1. 
The  quality  of  being  smart;  quickness;  vigiHii', 
liiriilf  — 2.  Liveliness;  briskness;  wittiness.  Srviju 

S.MATCH,  siii4i«b,  s.  [con^upted  from  smack.]— 1? 
Taste;  tincune:  twang,  llotdin:—^.  A  biixl. 

To  SMA'TlEll,  smai't&r,  v.  n.— 1.  To.hav*  a 
slight  taste;  to  have::  slight,  suiivi'licial:  aiKl.in^ 
perfct  Unowledi^r.  U'ntts.—z.  To  talk  superfici- 
ally or  ip;noraiilly.     liudihras. 

SMA'TTER,  smJi'tfir,  s.  [fixim  the  verb.] 'Supcrfi- 
ci.il  or  slitvbt  knowle,l;j'-.  Titmple. 

SM.\'TrKR.KR,  smai.'tui-£kr,  s.  [from .  am,'it(pr.'} 
Oue'wliu  has  a  slight  or  superficial  knowledge. 
■Swift. 

To  S.MEAR,  smiir,  v.  n.  [pmep!»ii,  Saxon;  sme<;ieji, 
D.itch.l— 1.  To  overspread  with  souieiliing  viscous 
Slid  adhesive;  to  besmear.  Milton.— 2.  To  soil;  to 
contaminate.  Sliaks/ienn: 

SMEA'RY,smi4i'i,  a.  [from  smear.]  Daubyj  adhe- 
sive.    IxOtvr,  ;    . 

S M L". AT H, ^mtif/i, s.  A  sea-fowl. 

To  SMEE'TH,  or  siiMch,  smki/h,  v.  n.  [vmibfte^ 
Hav.]  'I'o smoUo;  lo  blacken  with  smoke. 

SMIVGMA'nciC,siniB'ma-llk,a.  [r/«i;^.tt«.]  .Soapy; 
detersivx".     Diet. 

To  SMELL,  smJl,  v.  a.  [from  smoel,  warm.  Dutcli, 
because  E'ojtUs  are  incivased  by  heat,  S/iiiincv.]— 
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— n6,  m6«-,  n6r,  not;— tibc,  1 4b,  bill;— All;— poind;— /Ain,  THis. 


1.  'l"!)  jvrceive  by  tliono'se.  Collier,— 1.  To  find  out 
bv  lociital  satrncitv.  I.' Estran^i: 

'7'iisyUA.h,  smJl,  V.  n— 1.  To  siriUo  tlic  nostril's. 
Bacon.— i.  To  haM"  «iiy  pHfticti'ar  »eeiu.  Brown, 
—3.  To  have  a  paiticular  tincture  or  smack  of  any 
<iunlity.  \/mhs.—'i.  To  practist  the  act  of  smell- 
iiii;-.    Add' "On. 

SMKLL.  smJl,  s.  [from  tho  verb.]— 1.  Power  of 
smelline;  tilt-  sense  of  which  the  nose  is  the  or- 
pan.  iJ/,-vfes.—2,  Sccui;  power  of  allectinj;  the 
nose.    Bcuun. 

KMF.'M.EH,  suiJl'lfir,  s.  [fnun  siucU.]  He  who 
smells. 

SMPyi.LFEAST,  smlrf;stc,s.  [smell  and  feast.]  A 
parasite;  one  who  haunts  poori  tables.  VE.itr{mf;e, 

SMKLT,  smjlt.  The  preterite  and  piirticiple  pass, 
orsniell. 

S.MEL  r,  smSit,  s.  [j-mel-.  .Sa.\-]  A  small  scn-fish. 
Cnreiu. 

To  SMKLT,  smJlt.  v.  a.  [sjnflten.  Dutch.]  To  melt 
ore,  soasto  extriet  the  metal.  JConilward. 

S-ME'LTKH.  sii.ilt'fir,  s.  [from  smelt.]  One  who  melts 
ore.      JVnnihv. 

TuSMERK,  smerk,  v.  a.  [j-impcian,  Sasun]  To 
sniilf  waiitonl).     Sii'ift, 

SfMF.'HK\,sr>irk'i,X 

SMERK,  smgrk.       S^' 
Nice;  smart;  jaiiiitv.    Spfn^^rr, 

SME'RLIN,  sinjr'li|«,3.  A  fish,  J} mw art !i. 

SMI'CKET,  snilk'ltit,  s.  The  under  garment  of  a 
womHn. 

To  SMIGHT.  smite.  i\n  smite.    Spcnsrr. 

To  .SMILE,  smile,  v.  n.  [suiujlen,  Dutch.]— 1.  To 
contract  the  face  with  pleasure;  to  express  p;ladiieS3 
b5' the  countvnance.  Taticr.—2.  To  Jxpress  slisbt 
eontempt.  CrtmiUn,—3,  To  look  Ray  or  .joyous. 
Milt'in.—*,  To  be  favoiuable;  to  be  propitious. 
Milton. 

S.MILE,  smile,  s.  [from  tlie  verb.]  A  slight  con- 
traction of  the  face;  a  look  of  i)leasure  or  kind- 
ness,    ll^otton, 

SMI'LINOLY,  sni!'llng-lj,  ad.  [from  smiHng.]  "With 
a  look  of  pleasure. 

To  SMIRCH,  siiiirtsfa,v.  a.  [fmm  murk,  or  murcky.] 
To  cloud;  to  dusk;  to  soil.     Shakspcare. 

SMIRIi,  smirk,  s.    A  settled  smite.    Chntf:rfie>d. 

S.MI'f,  smft.    The  participle  pass,  of  smite.  Tii-kel. 

To  SMITE,  smite,  v.  a.  pivterite  smote;  participle 
pass,  suiit,  smiften,  Cj-niitan,  Sax.  smij'en,  Dutch.] 
—1.  To  strike;  to  reach  with  a  blow.  Ezt:f:,—2,  'Vo 
kill;  to  destroy.  2  Sfiiiiunl.—Z.  To  afilict;  to  cha- 
sten. rt''ah:—4.  'I'o  Wa-.t.— 5.  To  affect  with  any 
passion.     Miltnn, 

To  S.MITE,  smite,  v.n.  To  strike;  to  collide.  » 
hum. 

SMI'I  ER.sml'tdr,  s.  [from  smite.]  He  who  Smites. 
Isaiah. 

SMI  FH,  sm!//i,  s.  [f  mi»,  Sar.  smeth,  Gerin.  smid, 
Dutph.]— 1.  One  who fori^-s  with  his  hammer;  one 
■who  works  in  metals.  Trite— 2,  He  that  makes  or 
effects  any  thing.  Dryilcn. 

SMITHCRAFT,  s)iilf/i'krarr,  ».  [rmi^cr-a'Pt:,  .Sax.] 
The  art  of  a  sniirh.    ftnlrifih. 

.SMl'lHERY,  smlih'flr-4,s.  [from  smith.]  The  shop 
of  a  su)ith. 

SMl'THlNG,  sm?Minp,  s.  [from  smith.]  An  art 
manual,  by  which  iron  is  wrouffbi  into  an  intend- 
eil  shape.     Muxon, 

SMI'  IHY,  imVh't,  s.  [pmiSBe,  Sa.\.]  The  shop  of  a 
smith.     Dryden. 

SMI'TIEN',  smlt'tn.  The  participle  passive  of 
smite. 

SMOCK,  »m6k,  s.  (rmoc.  Sax.]  TIic  under  garmejit 
of  u  woman;  a  shift,    .^andijs- 

SMOCKFA'CKD,  smAk'fiste,  a.  [smock  und  face.] 
Pal -faced:  maidenly.     Icnion. 

SMOKE,  smAke.  i.  [j-moec.  Sax.  smock,  Durch.] 
The  visible  effluvium,  or  sooty  exiialatiou,  trom 
any  thing  burning.    Cintk-ij. 

To  SMOKE,  smike,  t.  n.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To 
emit  a  dark  exhalation  by  heal.— 2.  To  hum;  to 
be  kindli-d.  J}put.—3.  To  move  with  such  swift- 
ness as  to  kindle.  Dnidm, — 4.  To  suiell,  or  hunt 
lut.  Hudihint.—s.  To  use  tobacco'—6.  T'j  sutlvt 
to  be  pwiiabed.  Sheks{ieare» 
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To  SMOKE,    smikf,   V.  a.— 1.    To  scent  bv  smor^. 

or  dry  in  smoke.— 2.  To  gmetl  out;  to   finjl   but* 

fthnhtpfrtn; 
Tu  SMfiRE  </;•;/,  sm'A^'dvl.  V.  a.  [smoke  and  dry,^ 

To  ilry  by  smok.-.  Murtmer. 
SMO'KKR,    snio'ktir.    s.    [from     stnoke.]- 1.    One 

that  dries  or  perumesby  smolvc.— 2.  One  ihntuie^ 

toli;'Cco. 
SMO'KELKSS,  smoke'lls,  a.  [from  smoke.]  Having 

no  smoke,     pnpe. 
SMO'KY,  smo'kS,  s.   [from  smoke.]- !•    Emittiijg 

sirioke;  fomid.     Shnki!.—2.  Having  tlie  apptamnc€ 

or  r:uure  of  smn^j.    Harvcj.—i.    Noisome  with 

smoke.     Miltuii.     ^ 
SMOOTH.  <mA3TH,  n.  [j-me'S,  fmot  B,  Sax.  inwytb, 

Welsh.]—].  Even  on  the  surface;  not  rough; level. 

MiHo7i.-~2.     Evenly    spread;     glossy.      Pope.-^ 

Equal  in  pace;  without  starts  or  obstruction.    MA- 

foii.—n,    Flowing;    soft;    not    harsh.    Miltnn.-rS. 

Bland;    mild?   adulatory.    Miltnn. — 6.    Having  an 

etninl  and  soft  consistence.-?.  Soft  on  the  ]»alntc*- 
To  SMOOTH,  smofi  IH,  v.  a.    from  the  adjectivc.V- 

1.  To  level;  to  make  evea  on  the  surface.  Shdk.t. 

— 2.  To   work  into  a  soft  uiiiform  mass.  Hay.— 3. 

To  make  e.isy;  to  rid  from  obstiMictions.  P'<pe. — 4- 

To  make  flow  ing;  to  free  from  harshnes?-  M»//ol*- 

—S.  To  palliate;  to  soften.  .WnA*.— 6.  Tocalmjtft 

mollify.     Mil/an.— 7.   To     ease.     Dnjdcr.,—6,    to 

flatter;  to  soften  villi  hlandishmentj.    Shaks, 
r»  SMO'OTHEK.sm66TH'Jn,v.  a.  To  makeeveia 

and  smooth.     Mo.vou, 
SSJO'OTHFACED.  sniSSTH'faste.  a.  [smooth  and 

face.]     Mild  lookiuK;  having  a  soft  air.     S/inks, 
SMO'OTHLY,  sm3S'l  H'lJ,  ad.    [trom   smooth.]— K 

Not   rouchh;  evenly.— 2.  With  e^en   glide.  jPo/ifi- 

—3.  Witlioiit  ohstriK'lon;  eaiilv;  readily.  Huokett 

—4.  \yith  soft  and  bland  language. 
SMO'O'IHNESS,  smS&TH'nJs.  s.  [from  srnoutb.]— 

1.  Evenness  on  the  surface;  freedom  from  aspeii- 

ty.  Huron.— 2.  Softness  or  mildness  on   the  palate. 

— 3.  Sweetness  and  softness  of  numbers.— 4.  Bland- 

ness  and  gentleness  of  speech. 
SMOTE,  smote.  The  nreti  rite  of  smite.  Miltati. 
To  SMO'THFR,  siiifiTH'iV,  v.  a.  [rmo^ian,  Suxon.^ 

— !.  To  suffocate  with  smoke,  or  by   exclusion  d 

the  air.  Sidnfy, — 2.  To  suppress.  Hooker. 
S^:0'THER,  su>arH'ar,  s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  A 

state  ot  suppression.  B/icoti.—2.  Smoke;  thick  duslr- 

CollliT. 

To  SMO'TKF.R,  smnTH'dr,  r.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

—1.  To  smoi.e   witline.t  vent.   Baco/i,- 2.   To  be 

suppressed  or  kept  close.  Collier. 
SMO'ULDERIN'G.  smol'dftr-ing,  "^  „ 
SMO'ULDUY,  sn.ol'dre,  S  ^' 

[fmorian,  Saxon,  to  smother;  smoel,  Dutch,  bot.j 

IJin-ni)ig  and  smoking  without  vent.  Dryden. 
SMUG,  siiit^g,  a.  [smuck,  dress,  smucken,   to  dress, 

Dutch]  Nice;  spruce;  dresseil  «iih  affectation  of 

niceuest.     ^furlalor. 
T.)  SMU'GGLE,  snul^'gl,  v.  a.  [smockolen.  Dutch.] 

To   import   or  export  goods   without  paying  tlie 

customs. 
SMir'GGLF.n,   smftRVd-ir.  s.  [from  smuirde.]    A 

wreteli,  who  injporis  or  exports  goods  without  pa\- 

ment  of  the  cuxioms. 
SMU'GGLING,  sniAg'gl  ?ng,  s.  Tlieoffince  of  im- 

jwtting  goods  wiihom  jiaj  ing  the  duties  imposed  by 

the  laws.     Blurki'oiic, 
SMV'GLY,    snla^:'l4,   ad.    t*"'in    smug.]   Neatly, 

sprucely.     Gn>j. 
S.MU'GNESS,  su)fiir'nls,  ».  [horn    stnog]  Spruce- 

ness:  ne;itnes>>  wiilmut  ekgancv. 
SMUT,  smflt,  s.  [vmitra.  Saxon;  smette,  Dutch.] 

—  1.  A   spot  ninde  with  soot   or   coal.- 2.  Must  or 

blackni-ss  gathered  on  com;  niildew.  Mortimer. — 

3.  Obscenily. 
To    SMUT,   smflt,   v.   a.  [from   the  noun.]— 1.   Tn 

stain;  lo  mark   with  soot  or  coal.  Addiion.~i,  T" 

Mint  with  mildew.    Bacott. 
T»  SMUT,  .smfit,  \.    II.    To  gather  uiust.     Morf. 
'i'o  SMU'ICH.  >m(ilsh,  V.  a.  [I'rom  smut.]  To  bbick 

with  smoke.     Ben  Jntiion. 
SMU'IJILY,  smflt'ti-I^,    ad.    [from    jrout^-.J-J. 

Blackly;  smoltily.— ,1.  OSsoensIy. 
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rite,  fir,  fill,  f  Jt;-inii  mit;— pine,  p!n;— 


fMU'TTINESS,  smftt'tJ-nls,  t.  [from  smutty.]— 1- 

Soil  fVoni  siiKiRe.  I'cmple.-^'Z.  Obsct  neiif  ss. 
fMU'lTY,  smftt'tJ.  a.  LtVom  snmt.J-l-  BlncU  with 
smoke  or  coal.  Sw'll.—2.    Taintid   with  mildew. 
Locke.~3.  Obscene;  not  modest.  Collier, 
SNACK,  sn4k,  s.  [from  snatch.]  A  share;   a   pan 

taken  hy  comjiact.     Dfyden. 
SNA'COl",  sn4li'At,8.  A  fish.     Awmi'orth. 
SN A'FFLE,  snlfH,  %■  [snavel,  Diiicli,  the  nose.]     A 

bridle  which  crosses  the  nose.     Shnkspenit. 
To  SNA'FFLK.  siiirfl,  v.  a.  [from   the   noun.]     To 

bridle;  to  hold  in  a  bridle;  to  nianaije. 
SNAG,  snjg,  s.— 1.  A  jag   or  sharp   protulioianc". 
Spenser,— 'Z.  A  tooth  left  by   itself,   or  standing 
bi'vond  the  rest.     Prior. 
SNA'GGED.snig'gJd,  ?  g 
SNA'GGY.Si.ag-sri.       5 

[rruin  snag.]  Full  of  snags;  full  of  sharp  pi-otube-  j 
rant!,  s;  slmoting  into  sharp  poinf!.  Move.  i 

Snail,  snile,  s.  [rnoi  5I.  Saxon;  smgel.  Dutch.] 
—1.  A  slimy  animal  which  citvps  on  plants; 
some  have  shells  on  their  backs.  /Jonnf.— 2.  A 
name  Riven  to  a  drone  from  the  slow  motion  of  a 
snail.  Shakspeare. 
SNAIL-CLAVER,  or  Snnil  trefoil,  snale-klav'ftr,  s. 

An  herb.  Aim-woiffi. 
SNAIL-LIKE,  suiU'llke,  a.  Like   that  of  a  suail. 

Silvester. 
SNA1L-P.\CED,  snftle'paste,  n.    Tardy  as   a  snail. 

Slu  kspeare, 
^N  VIL-SLOW,    »nile'sl5,    a.    Slow    as    a    snail. 

Shakspeare. 
SNAKK,  snilte,  s.  [fnaca.  Saxon;  snake,  Dutch.] 
A    seri)ent  of    the    oviparous    kind,    distinf^uisli- 
ed  from  the  viper.   The  snake's   bite  is  harmless. 
Shnkspeare. 
SNA'KEROOT,  snike'riot,  s.  [snake  and  root.]  A 
species  of  birlhwort   growing  in  Virginia  and  Ca- 
rolina. 
SNA'KESHEAD  /m,  gniks'hSd,  [herraodaetyjus, 

Liif  ]  A  plant.     Miller, 
SNA'KEWEED,  or  Bistort,  snkkc'wfeM,  s.  [bislOrta, 

L«t  ]   A  plant. 
SNA'KEWOOD,  stiike'w&d,  s.  The  smaller  branch- 
es  of  the  root  ot  a  tall   straight  tree  growing  in 
the  island  of  Timor,  and  other  p'rts  or   the  East. 
It  has  no  remarkable  smell;  but  is  of  an  intensely 
bitter  taste. 
5N  ^'KY,  siii'ki,  a.  [from   snake.]—!.  Serpentine; 
belonging  to  a  snake;  resenil>linga  snake.   Milton. 
— 2.  Ha^^'^g  serpertts.  Ben  Jovon. 
To  SNAP,  snip,  v  a.  [the  same  with  knap.]— 1.  To 
break  at  once;  to  break  short.  BramhidI,  Dig'ii/.. 
—2,  To   strike   with  a    knacking   noise,  or  sharp 
sound.  Pobc.—3.  To  bite,  li'lsemrin  —4   To  catch 
8udd.-nlv  and  tmexpeetedly.  IVotton.    Dryikn,—5. 
To  tr»-a't  with  sharp  l:.ngnage.  Grauvitlr. 
To  SNAP,  snap,  V.  n.— 1.  To    break  short;    to  tall 
asunder.   Donne— 2.   To  make  an  effort  to   bite 
with  eaernTiess.  S/i  aksfjrari: 
SNAP,   siilp,   s.  [from  the   verb.]—!.    The   act    of 
breaking  with  a   quick  motion.— 2.  A  greedy  (el- 
low.  V Estrange.— 3.  A  quick  eager   bite.  Carc-ii: 
—4.  A  catch;  a  theft. 
SNA'PDRAGON,  snap'dripr.fin,  s.— 1.  A  plant.— 2. 
A  kind  of  play,  in  which  liraiidy  is  set  on  tire,  and 
raisins  thrown  into  it.  which  those  who  are  unused 
to  the  sport  are  afraid  to  lake  out;  hut  which  m«y 
b«    safely  snatched  by   a  quick  iriotion,  and    put 
blazing  into  the  niouth,  which  being  closed,  the 
fire  is  at  once  extinguisheil. 
SNA'PPER,  snip'pfir,  s.    [from  snap.]     One  who 

snaps. 
SNA'PPRR,snlp'pftr,a.  A  fish  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Cook's  Voyages. 
BVA'PPISH,  snap'pMi,   a.    [from    snap.]— 1-_    Ea- 
ger to   bite.    Spectator. —2.  Peevish;   sharp  in  re- 

SN  A'PPISHLY,  siiJi/phh-li,  ad.  [from  snappish.] 
Peevishly;  tartly.       .       .        . 

SHA'PPISHNESS,  snJp'plsh-nes,  s.  [from  snap- 
pish] Pcvishness;  tartness. 

6UA'PSACK,  snip'sili,  s.  [snapsack,  SweOish.J  A 
soldier's  bag. 
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SNARE,  snire,  s.  [snara,  Swedish  and  Islandick;. 
snoor,  Dutch.]— 1.  Any  thing  set  to  catch  an  ani- 
mal; a  gin;  a  net.  Milton.— 2.  Any_  thing  by 
which  one  is  entrapped  or  intan gled  in  body  or 
iniKd      Taylor. 

To  SNARE,  snire,  v,  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  in« 
tia));  to  iiitancle.    Milton. 

Tn  SNAKL.  siijrl,  v.  a.  [snarren.  Dutch.]— 1.  To 
growl  as  an  angry  animal;  to  gnarre.  Shaks- 
—2.  To  speak  roughly;  to  ulk  in  vude  terms. 
Congrrve. 

To  SNARL,  snirl,  V.  a.  To  intaiigle;  to  embarrass. 
Ikrrii  of  Piety. 

SNA'RLER,  snir'lftr,  9.  [from  snarl.]  One  who 
snarls;  a   growling,  siU'ly,  quarrelsome,  insulting 


fellow.  SM-ift. 
SNA'KY,  sni'rJ,  a.  [from  snare.]   Intangling;  insi- 
dious,   Dryden. 
SNAST,snast,s.  The  siniff  of  a  candle.  Bnfow. 
TaSNA'JCH.  snjish,  v.a.  [snacken,  Dutch]— 1.  To 
seize  any  thing  hastily-  Hooker.— 2.  To   transport 
<n'  cniTV  suddenly.    Claveniion. 
To  SNATCH,  snit>h,v.  n.  To  bite,  or  catch  eagerly 

at  soniethintr.  Shr.kspenre. 
SNATCH,  snatsh,  s.  [from  the  verM— 1.  A  hasty 
catch.— 2.  A  short  fit  of  vigorous  action.  Tv.sser, 
—3.  \  small  part  of  any  thing;  a  broken  part. 
Bmxvn.—A.  A  broken  or  intt-rriiptid  action;  a 
short  fit.  mikins.—S.  A  quip;  a  shuffling  answer. 
Shrikxfjer.re.  » 

SN A'TCHER,  sniitsh'fir,  s.  [from  snatch.]  One  that 

siintc!>es.     Shnkxpenre- 
SNA'  VCHINGLY,  snitshing-lj,  ad.  [from   snatchr 

inc.]  Hastily;  with  interruption. 
To  SNEAK,  snjke.  v.  n.  [j'"ican,  Sax.  snige,  Danish.] 
— i .  To  creep  slily;  to  come  or  go  as  if  iifraid  to  be 
seen.  Dryden.  fJ'atts.-i.    To  behave  with   mean- 
ness and  sei-vilitA-:  to  crouch.  Souttu  Pope, 
SNEA'KER.sn^'liar,  s.  A  small  vessel  of  drink. 
SNEA'KING,  sni'klng,  participial  a.  [from  snenk.] 
—1.  Se^^•ile;  mean;  low.— 2.  Covetous;  niggardly; 
meanly  paisimoninus. 
SNE'AKINGLY,  sni'klng-le,  ad.   [from  sneaking.] 

Rteanlv:  servilelv.  Herbert. 
SNEA'KUP,  snikflp,  s.  [from  sne«k.]  A  cowardly, 

4!reei>ing.  insidious  scoundrel.  Shakspeare. 
T'  SNEAP.  siijpe,  v.  1.— 1.  To  reprimand;  t  o   ch 

—2.  To  nip-     Shnkspeare. 
SNF'AP.  snipe,   s.  [from  the^verb.]    A  reprimand; 

a  check.    Shnkspeare. 
To  SNEB,  snib,  v.a.  [properly  tosnib.  Sec  SNEAP.] 

To  check;  to  chide;  to  rtpiimand.  S/ienser, 
SNEED.  sniid.  s.  [rP'^^j  Saxon.]   The  handle  of  a 

sitlie.    Evelyn. 
To  SNEER,  snire,  v.  n.— 1.  To  show  contempt  by 
lookn— 2.    To  insinuate    contempt   by    covert  ex- 
pressions. Pope.— 3.  To  utter  with   grimsce.  Con- 
greve.—4.  To  show  ankward  mirth.  Taylor. 
SNEER,    snjre.  s.    [from   the    verb.]-l.    A  look  of 
contemptuous  ridicule.  Pope.— 2.  An  expvtssion  of 
lijdricrous  scorn.   U'alls. 
To  SNEEZE,   sniize,   v.    n.    [niej-an,    Saxon;  nie- 
sen,  Dutch.]     To  emit  wind  audibly  by  the  nose. 
l^'^nnnn.  .    . 

SNEEZE,  sniJze,  s.   [from  the  verb.]  Emission  at 

wind  audibly  by  the  nose.     Broivn. 
SNE'EZEWORT,  suiii'wSrt,  s.  [ptarmica,  Latin] 

A  i>lant.  „ 

SNKT.  suit,   s.    [Among  hunters.]     the  fat  o«  a 

deer. 
SNE\V  snA.  The  old  pret.of  To  snow. 
To  SNIR,  snlb,v.  a.  [snibbe.  Danish.]  To  check;  to 

nip;  to  reprimand,  .y/'fnwr. 
SNKK  andSnee.  snlk'4nd-sn44',  s.  A  combat  with 
knives.     IVis-man.  t     1       w 

To  SNl'CKER,  or  Snigger,  snlk'flr,v.n.  To   laugh 

slil  v.  wantonly,  or  contemptuously. 
T.'  SNIFF,  snil,:  v.  n.   [snilla,   Sweilish.]    To  draw 

breath  audibly  up  the  nose.  Sivift. 
To  SNl'GGLE,  snlg'gl,  v.  n    SniggUngn  thn»  per- 
formed;  tak.-  a  strong  small  hook,  tied   to  a  string 
about  a  y.nd   long;  and  then  into  the  hole,  where 
an  eel  maji  bide  himself,  witba»hort  stick  put  id 
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ni,  m6ve,  nAr,  nit;— tftbe.t&b.'b&ll;— i!l;--pR4nd— t/iii),  THis, 


yf>w  b»it  leisusely;   if   within  ilie  sight  of  it,  tht 

Of  I  will  bite,  pull  him  out  by  derives.  Walton. 
Tu  SNIP,  snip,  V.  a.  [snipptn,  Uutdu]  To  cut  at 

oiiCf  vs'iib  scissai's.  Arbuthiiot. 
SNIP,  snip,   s.  [from  the   verb.]— I.   A   single  cut 

with  scissars.  Shalca.—Z.    A   small   shrtd.     H^scm. 

— 3.  A  share;  a  snack.  L^Estrmi^e- 
SNIPE,  tiilpe,  s.  fsueppe,  Ger.  j-iiiCe,  Sax.]— 1.  A 

small  fcnfowl  with  a  long  bill.  Fl<itjer.—2.  A  fool; 

a  biockhfad.    S/mkspearc. 
SNI'PPKK,  tnlp'pfii-,  s.  Lfiom  snip.]  One  that  snips. 
SNl'PPET,  snlp'pft,  s.  [tiojn  snip.]  A  small  part;  a 

sliare.     Hudibras. 
SNl'PSNAP,  snip'snlp,  s.  Tai't  dialogue.  Po/ie. 
SNITE,  mitv,  f.  '[j-DiCa,   Saxon.]    A   suipe.    Ca- 

rem. 
To  SNITE,  snlto,  v.  a.  [riiycan,  Saxon.]  To  blow 

the  nose.     Gnie. 
SKI'VaL,  snlv'vl,  s.  [snevel,  Geira.]  Snot;  the  run- 

niui;  of  the  nose. 
To  SNI'VEL,  siiiv'vl,   V.  n.    [from    the   noun.]— 

1.  To  run  at  the   nose.— 2.  To  cry  as  children. 
U  Entvange. 

S>;rVELLfiR,snl\''vl-5r,  s.  [from  snivel.]  A  weep- 
er; a  w-^ik  lamenter.  Suift- 
To  SKOKE,    snore,    v.    n.   [snorken,    Dutch.]    To 

breathe  hard   through   the  nose,  as  men   in  sleep. 

Roscont.  Slilling_^fffti. 
SNORE,  snore,  s.  [piopa.  Sax.]  Audible  respiration 

of  sleepers  through  the  nose      S/iaks. 
To   SNORT,  snirt,  v.   ii.   [suorcken,  Dutch.]    To 

blow  through   the  nose  as  a  high-mettled  horse. 

Jeirntifih. 
6N01,su8t,  s.  rr"o^e,  Saxon;  snot,  Dutch.]    The 

mucus  of  the  nose.  Swift. 
SNO' TTY,  sn6i'ti,  a.  [from  snot.]  Full  of  snot. 
SNOUT,   snoAt,  s.  [snuyt,    Duteh.]~l.    The   nose 

of  a  beast.     Dryden. — 2.  The  nose  of  a  man  in  con- 
tempt. Sxviji,—Z.  The  nosel  or  end  of  any  hollow 

pipe. 
SNO'IT TED,  sn6ul'?d,  a.  [from  snout.]   Having  a 

snout.    Greiv. 
SNOW,  suo,  s.  [fnap,  Snxon;  snee,  Dutch.]  The 

small  particles   of  « ater  fiuzen   before  they  unite 

into  drops.  Lucke.  Snndij!. 
To  SNOW.  sn&,  V.  n.  [j'iiaj)an,  Sax;sneeuwen,  Dut.] 

To  fall  as  snow. 
To  SNOW,  sno.  V.  a.  To  scatter  like  snow.   Donne. 
SNO'WRALL.  snS'hAl,s.  [snow  and  ball.]  Around 

lump  of  oongelated  snow.     Hayinant. 
SNO'WRROl  H,    sn6'br6c«,   s.    [snow    and 

Ver)"  c.iltl  liquor.     Shakspeure. 
SNO'WDKOI'.  sii&'dr6p,  s.  [narcissoleucoium,  Lat.] 

An  earlj-  flower.     Buytc, 
SNt)W-WHirE,  sno'wite,    a.    [snow   and   white.] 

White  as  snow.    Jjnjilen. 
SNO'WY,   suo'i,    u.    [liom  snow.]—!.    'Wniite   Uke 

snow.  liaue.—2.  Abounding  with  snow.  Milton. 
SNL'B,  snfib,  s.    [from    snebbe,   Dutch,  a  nose,  or 

Unulkl,  a  joint  of  the   linger.]  A  JHg;  a  snag;  a 

knot  in  wood.     Sjntiitr. 
To  SNt'R,  sndb,  v.  a.— 1.  To  dieck;  lo  reprimand.— 

2.  To  nip. 

To  SNUn,snftb,  v. n.  [snuffen,  Dutch.]  To  sob  with 
coiirulsiun. 

To  SNUDGE,  tnfldje,  v.  n.  [sniger,  Danish.]  To  lie 
idle,  close,  or  snug.  Herbert. 

SNUKl'",  suflf,  5.  [snuf,  Dutch,  snot.]— 1.  Snot.— 2. 
The  uselesis  excrescence  of  a  caudle.  Donne— 3. 
A  candle  almost  burnt  out.  Shaks.—A.  '1  he  liivd 
wick  of  a  candle  remaining  after  the  flame.  Addi- 
toiu — 5.  Kesen.ment  expressed  by  snilliug;  jHjr- 
versc  re«entment.  L'Esfrange,~-b,  Powdered  to- 
bacco taken  hy  the  nose.  I'upr. 

To  SNUFF,  snftr,  v.  a.  [snuffen,  Dutch.]—!,  To 
draw  in  with  the  breath.  Addison.— 2.  IVi  scent 
»s  a  hound.  TickeU.—S.  Tu  crop  the  candle. 
Taylor, 

Tu  SNUFF,  snflf,  v.  n.— 1.  To  snort;  to  draw  hreath 
by  the  nose.  Onjden,  King.— 2.  To  snift  in  con- 
tempt.    Mal.u. 

SNU'FFBOX,  s:.arb6!«,  s.  [snuff  and  l)Ox.]  The 
box  in  which  snulf  is  carried.     I'upe. 

CNU'FFERS,   suftt'lirz,  s.    [liom    iunff]      The 
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broth.] 


insu-ument  with  which    the    candle  ii    clippedi 
Sivi/>. 

To  SNU'FFLE.snArfl,v.n.  [snuBelen,  Dutch.]  To 
speak  through  the  nose;  to  breatlic  hard  througli 
the  nose.  Si'ncy.  Drydm. 

To  SNUG,  snig,  v.  n.  [suiger,  Dutch.]  To  lie  close; 
to  snudge    VEstrartge. 

SNUG,  snfig,  a.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Close;  free 
from  any  inconvenience.  Prior.— 2.  Close;  out 
of  notice.  Sioiftr—Z,  Slily  or  insidiously  close. 
Drydeju 

To  SNU'GGLE,  suig'gl,  v.  n.  [from  sung.]  To  lie 
close;  to  lie  warm. 

SO,  so,  ad.  [rJ»a,  Sax.  soo,  Dutch.]— 1.  In  like  man^ 
ner.  It  answers  to  as  either  pi-eceding  or  follow- 
ing.—2.  To  such  a  degree,  lien  Jvnsoti.—S.  In 
such  a  manner  — 4.  In  tlie  same  manner.  Milton.-^ 
5.  Thus;  in  this  manner.  Bentkij.—d.  Theivfore" 
fortius  reason;  in  consequence  of  this.  Hammond. 
—7  On  these  terms;  noting  a  conditional  peti- 
tion. Rinve.—S.  Provided  that;  on  conditiun  that. 
Atlerbury.—o.  In  like  manner;  noting  concession 
of  one  proposition  and  assumirtion  of  another,  an- 
swering to  OS.  S-wift.—lO.  1  bus  it  is;  this  is  the 
state.  Dryden.— 11.  At  this  point;  at  this  time. 
S/iaks. — 12.  It  notes  a  kind  of  abrupt  beginning. 
\ViII.  Ben  Jonson.— 13.  It  sometimes  is  littje 
mon  than  an  expletive,  though  it  implies  some 
latent  or  absurd  comparison.  Arbuthnot.—IA.  A 
word  of  assumption;  thus  be  it.  Skakx.—\5.  \  form 
of  petition.  Shaks.—ld.  SO  so.  An  exclamation 
after  something  done  or  known.  S/iaks.— 17.  SO  so. 
Indifttrently;  not  nmch  amiss  nor  well.  Felton. 
—18.  SO  Ihen.  Thus  then  it  is  that;  Iherefoi-e. 
Bacon. 

Tu  SOAK,  soke,  v.  n.  [j'ociaii,  Sax.]— 1.  To  lie 
ste<-ped  in  moisture.  S/iaks.—2.  To  t  uter  by  degrees 
into  pores.  Baron.- 3.  To  drink  gluttono^^ly  and 
Intemperately.     Locke. 

To  SO'AK,  soke,  V.  a.— 1.  To  macerate  in  any  moi- 
sture; to  steep;  to  keep  wet  till  moisture  is  imbi- 
bed; to  drench.  Dryden.— 2.  To  drain;  to  exhaust. 
Bacon. 

SOAP,  sope,  s.  [rape,  Saxon;  sapo,  Latin.]  A  sub- 
stance used  in  wasl>ing,  made  of  lixivium  of  ve- 
get-ible  alkaline  ashes  and  unctuous  substance. 
Nejflon. 

S0A'1>1!0ILER,  sope'b&il-fir,  s.  [soap  and  boil.]  One 
whose  ti-ade  is  to  make  sonp.  Addison. 

SOA'PWORT,  sope'wflrt,  s.  Is  a  species  of  cam- 
pion. 

Tu  SO,\R,  sore,  v.  n.  [sorare,  Italian.]—!.  To  fly 
aloft;  to  tower;  to  mount;  properly  to  fly  without 
visible  action  of  the  wings.  Milton. — 2.  To  mount 
intellectually;  to  tower  with  the  mind.  Addison.— 
3.  To  rise  high    Mi/ton. 

SOAR,  sore,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Towering  flight. 
Mition.      , 

'i'o  bOB,sdb,  V.  n.  freob,  Saxon.]  To  heave  audi* 
bl5  with  convtdsive  sorrow;  to  sigh  witli  convul- 
sion.    Fairfax. 

SOB,  sob,  ».  [from  the  verb.]  A  convulsive  sigh;  a 
convulsive  act  of  respiration  obstructed  by  sorrow. 
Su-ift. 

To  SOB,  sdb.  V.  a.  To  soak.  A  cant  word,  ilfor- 
timer. 

SO'BER,  so'bflr.  a.  [wbrius,  Latin;  sobre,  Fr.]— !. 
Ten>perat' ,  particularly  in  liquors;  not  drunken. 
Ttiylui — 2.  Not  overjiowered  by  drink.  Hooker.— 
3.  Not  mad;  ritrht  in  the  understaudiug.  Vri/dri.. 
—4.  Regul.r;  calm;  free  fivni  inordinate  passion 
Abbot. — ."i.  Si  lioui;  solenni;  grave.     Slink.i. 

To  SO'BKH,  so'bflr,  v.-,..  [from  the  adjective.]  Tt. 
mak.   sober;  lo  eureo'  intoxication.  Pope. 

SO'BERl.Y,  s4'bai--l4,  ad.  [from  sober.]— 1.  Witli- 
out  intemperance.- 2.  Without  madness.— 3.  Tem- 
perately; moderately.  Bacon. — 4.  Coolly;  calndy. 
Locke. 

SO'BERNESS,  s6'hir-nSj,  s.  [Irom  soh^r.]- 1. 
Teiuperance  in  drink.  Common  I'r.  yrr.—i. 
Calmness;  freedom  Irom  enthusiasm;  coulueu. 
Dniden. 

SOBRl'Ery,sa-brl'i-t4,  s.  [sobrius,  Ij\t.]-1-  Tero- 
pirancu  in  drink;  sobenias.  Taylor.— 3.  Pre»eL: 
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File,  fie  fill,  faii— mi,  mSi;— pine,  plw,— 


frefdom  from  tlie  pnwcr  of  sti'oiig  liciuoi,.— 3.  Gt> 
tieral  temperiinct-.  Honker. — 4.  Fiii'Jum  fro.n   in-^ 
orilinaie  pussiuii.  Holers.— 5.-  Sei'iutlsiieM;  gravity. 
Vtn'ia/n.—t:  CaliuJit-si;  cuoliicss.  Dryden 

SO'CCAGE,  s6k'kAil.|<',  s.  C?oc,  Vrentlfi,  a  plough- 
share;.] A  ti.'iiuie  of  lauds  tor  certain  infiiiuur  ur 
husbandry  si-rvict-s  to  ht  pe  Hnrint^l^^Q  tin.'  loril  of 
thi  fye.  All  scrviici  due  for  laud"  being  kuiglil's 
service,  or  socrnge;  so  that  whatever  is  not  kniglit's 
Strvicf  is  socr(i:ic.  Cmci-l. 

S0'CIALULllY,so'sli4  aijIl-itJ.s.  Natural  tendin- 
cy  to  br  socialile.     t'.'nruurion. 

SO'CiAHLE,  so'slii-ibl,  a.  [sociable,  French;  so- 
ciabilis.  Latin]—],  i'it  to  be  conjoiued.    Hookfr.— 

2.  Jltady  to  unite  in  a  general  interest,  /ludison. 
—3.  Frieiidly;  laniiliar.  Miitmi.—i,  Intliued  t«> 
company.     Wiiton. 

SCCl  AULK,  s.<J'shJ-4-hl,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
kiuil  of  less  exalted  phaeton,  with  t«o  ieaw  facing 
eftcli  oth-r.  :iud  a  bi>\  for  the  driver. 

SO'CIABLENESS,  soMie -i-bl  ii?s,  s.  [from  socia- 
bl'.]— 1.  IiK  I'niatiou  to  eompuny  and  converse. 
M'ue.—2.  Fiveilom  ol'convtrsation;  good  fellow, 
ship.    Hatizvaril, 

SO'CI\BLY.  si'shJ-iblJ,  atl.  [from  sociable.]  Con- 
versibly;  as  a  companion.  Milton. 

SO'CIAL,  sA'sIii-ll.a.  [socialis,  Latit).]— J.  Ilehting 
to  a  general  or  publiek  interest.  Lixkc.—fZ.  Easy 
to  mix  in  friendly  gaiety.  Po/ip.—r3.  Consisting  in 
union  or  converse  with    another.  Mikon. 

SO'CIALNES.S.so'shi  ,il-u5s,  s.  [from  social.]  The 

.    quality  of  being  social. 

SOCl'ETY.  s6-si'4-ii,  s.  [society,  French;  societas, 
Latin.] — I.  Union  of  many  in  one  g>  neral  inter- 
est.—2.  Numbers  united  in  o)ie  intersi;  conmm- 
niiy.  Tillots.—3.  Comparrj-;  converse.  Shrikt.-—i. 
Partn'  rship;  union  on  equal  v  rins.  Dryden. 

SOCK,  s6k,  3.  [soccus,  Latin.  j-.icc,  Saxon;  soeke, 
Dutch  J— 1.  Somethinir  put  lit  t  ween  the  foot  and 
shoe.  Bu(on.~2,  The  shoe  of  the  ancient  comick 
actors.    Miknn. 

SO'C'KET,  sok'klt,  s.  [snuchette,  Vreiich.— 1.  Any 
hollow  pi|ie;  genei:;!iy  the  hallow  of  a  candle- 
stick. Collier.— 1.  Ihe  receptacle  of  tile  eye. 
Dryden.— 3.  Any  hollow  that  receives  something 
inserted.     Bnron.  .  - 

GO'CKE  rCHISEL.  sSk^kit-tShlz-zl,  s.  A  stronger 
sort  of  cbisi  Is.    Mo.ron. 

SO'CLE,  so'kl,  s.  [with  architects.]  A  flat  square 
member,  under  tin-  bases  of  pedestals  of  statues 
and  vas's.     Bailctj. 

SO'CMAN,  or  Soccnger,  s6k'n>in,  s  [j-ocapman, 
Sax]  A  sort  ol'teiriuit  tliat  holds  lands  and  tene- 
ments by  soecngp.  Dorosf. 

SO'COME,  sdk'kAoi,  s.  A  custom  of  tenants  be- 
ing obliged  to  grind  their  corli  at  their  lord's  mill. 
Bailey. 

^iOD.sSd,  s.  [joed,  Dut.]  A  turf;  a  clod.  CuUins. 

SOD,  sod.   The  J>i-eteiite  of  seetbe.  C/irt/Atif:ii. 

aODA'LIIY,  sS-dil'i-ti,  s.  [sodalitas,  Latin.]  A 
fellowship;  a  triitei  nity.    Slilliii^Jket. 

SO'DDEN,  sod'iln.  [The  participle  passi\e  of  seethe.] 
Boiled;  settbi  d.     Dryden. 

Tu  SO'DER,  sSd'iUV,  v.  n.  [souder,  French;  sou- 
dereu,  Dutch.]  To  cement  with  some  metallick 
Tiiatti  r.  Imitih. 

SO'nF.n,  sd'l'dftr,  s.  Metallick  cement.  Collier. 

5>OK.  s6,  s.  A  large  wooden  vessel  with  hoops,  for 
holding  water;  ."'  eowl.  More. 

SOE'VEH.  so-J>'ftr,  ad.  [so  and  ever.]  A  word 
properly  joined  with  a  pronoun  or  ad\erb,  ss  who- 
so'vir;  whatsoever;  howsoever.    Tenijitr. 

SOFA',  sV(^,  s.  [I  believe  an  eastern  woi-d.]  A 
splendid  seat  covered  with  carpets.  Giuirdian. 

SO-l'"i>KTH,  sA'lirM.  This  phrase  serws  to  supply 
the  remainder  of  a  sentence  broken  off  in  the 
middle;  it»  usage  is  at  Itast  as  old  as  S/iakspeare's 
time. 

Sicilin  is  a— so  forth.     JVintrr's  Tah: 

SOFT,  sSli,  u.  [foF  ,'S»x.  saft,  Dutch.]— I.  Not 
hard.  Btiro)u—2,  Not  rugged;  not   rough.  Matt. — 

3.  Ductile;  not  uncbangvahleof  form.  Milton.— i. 
Facile;  flexible;  not  reiolute;  yielding  A'.  Cbnrles. 
—5.  Tender;  timorous.  .  Pope.—fi-  Mild;  gentle; 
liiud;  not  severe.  Milton.— 7.   Meek;  civil;  com- 
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plaisant.  Shalis.—^.  Placid;  still;  easy.  Milton-'^ 
9.  Etieniinate;  viciously  nice.  Dcn>iis—\0,  Deli- 
cate; elegsntlytendei.  Milto:i.—il.  Weak;  simple. 
Glanv. — 12.  <+entlf;  not  loud;  not  rough.  Dryd.-^ 
i3.  SmootJi;  flowing.  Pope. — 14.  Not  forcible;  not 
violent.  Milton. 

SOFT,  s5ft,  iuteijtcf.  Hold;  stop;  not  so  fasft, 
Stirklini;. 

Tu  SO'F  1  EN.  sSrfn,  v.  a.  [Trom  soft.]— 1.  To  makfc 
SOI  t;  (o  make  less  hard.  Baron  —2.  Te  inienera'c; 
to  make  less  fierce  or  obstinate.  Ad<hion.—Z.  'I'o 
make  easy;  to  comiKjse;  tomake  pl:>cid.  Pape. — «, 
To  make  less  harsh  of  sound.  Dryd.—S-  'to  make 
less  aci'iiiumiuus;  he  softi^ned  the  acrusa'ion. 

To  SO'FIKN,  sSl'ln,  v.  n.— 1.  To  grow  Iws  hard, 
Bmon.—2.  To  grow  less  obdurate,  cruel,  or  ob»ti>' 
naie-    Shakspeare. 

SO'FTLy.sdftl^,  ad.  [from  soft.]— 1.  ■Wnthouf  hanV 
ness.— 2.  Not  violently;  not  forcibly.  Bacon.— 3. 
Not  loudly.  Drvdin.—i.  Gently,  placidly.  Dryii^ 
—S.  Mildly;  tend"  rlj..  Dryden. 

SCF  INEH,  sorfn-ftr,  s.  [Irom  soft.]—!.  That  whicb 
makes  soft.— 2    One  who  palliates.  Sjcifi. 

SO'FINESS.  s6fi'i:?s.  s-  [Irum  toft.]— 1.  The  quality 
pf  biing  soft.— 2.  Quality  contrary  to  hardness. 
Bncoii.—3.  Mildness;  kindness.  H'attj.—A.  Civili- 
ty; gentleness.  Dryden  —B.  Effeminacy;  vicious 
delicacy.  Taylor.— 6.  Tiinovuusness:  pusillanimi- 
ty. Grn».—7.  Quality  contrary  to  harshness; 
smoothness;  irenlle  or  easy  flow.  Bacon. — 8.  Facili- 
ty; gentleness;  candour;  easiness  to  be  affVcled. 
Hooker.— 9.   Mildness;  meeknt-ss.  It^aller, 

SO'HO,  sA-ho',  interj.  A  form  of  calling  from  a  dis- 
tant pbc-. 

To  SOIL,  s6!l,  V.  n.  [phan,  Stt.\.  souillev, French.]— 
I.  To  fotil;  to  dirt;  to  pollute;  to  stain;  to  sully. 
Uncon.— 2.  To  dung;  to  manure.     South. 

SOIL,  s6'il,  s.  [from  the  ver'i.]— 1-  Dirt;  spot;  polhl- 
tion;  foulness.  Shak.,.—'Z,  Ground;  eaith,  consi- 
dered with  relation  to  its  vepi  tative  qualities..  Ba- 
con,—3.  Lanc^  country.  Milton.— 4.  Dung;  com- 
post.    Mortimer. 

SOI'LINESS,  s6ll'4-nl9,  s.  [from  soil.]  Stain;  foul- 
ness.    Biicoii. 

SOI'LURl':,  s6ll'yire,s.[frora  soil.]  Stain;  pollution. 
Shakif/Cfire       '  .,  > 

To  SO'JOURN,  so'jnrn,  v.  n.  [sejowner,  French.^ 
To  dwell  f»ny  wlu-re.  for  a  time;  to  live  as  not  at 
home:  to  inhabit  as  not  in  a  settled  habitation. 
Donve. 

SO'JOURN,  so'jfirn,  s.  [sejour,  French;  frotn  'he 
verb]  A  temporary  residence;  a  casual  and  not 
settlad  habitation.     Milton' 

SO'JOURNER,  so'ifirn-fti*,  s.  [from  sojourn.]  A 
temporary  dweller.     Milton. 

To  SO'LACE,  s3l'ias,  V.  a.  [solacier,  old  Fr.  solaz- 
zare,  Ital.  solatium,  Lat.]  To  comfort;  to  cheer;  to 
amtise.     Milton- 

To  SO'LACE,  sol'lis,  v.  n.  To  take  comfort. 
Shakspeare. 

SO'LACE,  soHis,  s.  [sol.-»tium,  Latin.]  Comfort; 
pleasure;  alleviation;  that  which  gi^ts  comfort  or 
pl'-asure.     Hooker.  Milton. 

SOLA'NDKR.  s6-lin'(i<ir,  s.  [soulnndi-es,  Fi-ench.] 
An  ichorous  scab  on  the  iuside  of  the  legs  of  horses'. 
Diet. 

SO'LAR.s&'lSr.        ■>„ 

SO'LARY,  si'llr.J,  5  , 

[solairt,  Fr-  solans,  Latin.]— 1.  Being  of  the  sun. 

Boyle 2.  Belonging  to  the  sun.  Br(nvn.—3.  Born 

untl.  r  or  in  the  prcdoininant  intiuence  of  the  sun. 
Dryd—4.  M>  asured  by  the  5in>.  Holder.  ^ 

SOLD,  sSld.  The  preterite  and  participle  passive  ot 
sell. 

SOLD,  sJld.  s.  [souWfe,  old  Fr.]  Miliury  pay;  war- 
like entertniim\ent.  S/x^iisrr. 

SO'LDAN,sil'dan>ss.  [lor sultan.]  The  emperour  of 
theTurliS.     Milton. 

SO'LDANEL,  s5l'<l4.nSl,  s.  [soldanella,  Latin.]  A 
plant. 

To  SO'LDFR,  sSl'dftr,  v.  a.  [souder.  French;  sol- 
dare,  Italian;  solitlare,  Latin  ]  SeeSODEU.— 1.  To 
utnte  or  fasten  with  any  kind  of  metallick  cement. 
Nervton.—2.  To  meud;  to  unite  any  thing  bnjktn- 
Hooker. 
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-no,  niSve, nir,  n8t;— ttbe,  tib,  bftll;— ill;— pjfirnl;— r/iin,  THii. 


'sO'LnF.H,  sAlMftr,  s.  [fioni  the  veib.]    Meu'.lick. 

Cfiiieiit.     iiii'ifl. 
S0L'Uli:UEU,s6l'a&r-ar,  s.  [from  solder.]  One  tliat 

solders  or  iiieuds- 
SCLDIER,  sil'jfti-,  s.    [snlitlurius,   low    Latlnl— 1. 

A  righiine  man;  a  vamuiir.  S/uikt.—^.  It  is  KcriL- 

11)11)  used  ol'  lliL'  cuiuinun  men,  as  diitinvt  IVuin 

till'  coiiiniaiHkn°!i. 
SO'LUIKIU.IKE,  stSl'jfti-llkc,") 
SO'I.UlEKLY,sil'jfii-li,  5"' 

[soldier  and  like.''  Martial;  warlike;  military;  be- 

cnniin^  a  sqMieT.  Clareutlon. 
SO'LUlEUSlTlP.  sjl  jfli-slili),  »•  C'rom   soldi,  r.]  Mi- 

litai->'    oiiarauter;   marti.ii  nualiiius;  behaviour  b€- 

couiin;;  n  suliiier.     Slmlcspcurv. 
.SO'Ll>lKUY,sirjav4,5.  L'roms.ldi,T.1-l.  Body  of 
■   military  men;  soldi<rs  collectiv.,-ly.  .5u!^N— i.    Sol- 
diership; inarti.il  skill,     autnct;. 
SOLE,  sole,  s.  [solum,  Latin.]—!.  The  bottom  of  tl>c 

foou    Slinkjs.—2.     The    foot.     Spvnscr.—J.     Th.- 

bottomof  ilie  shoe.  4r6uf  A'ii>?.— 4.  The  part  of  any 

tiling  that  touclies  the  jjromtd.  Moxon.—S.  A  kind 

of  sea  Csb.    Cureiv. 
To  SOLKj  s6le,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  furnish 

uith  soles:  as,  to  sole  a  pair  of  shoes.  Qiew- 
SOl.E.sil:-,  a.  [sol,  old  French;  solas,  I-atin.]— 1.  A 

siiigk;  only.    Rakigli.—2-  [In  law.]  Not  .uarried. 

SO'LKCISM,  sol'i-sjzm,  s.  [*-jXs.«<t«o<:.]  Unfit- 
ness of  one  woi-d  to  auoiUer;  a  fault  iu  language. 
AdijUon. 

SCyLELY,  sole'li,  ad.  [from  sole.]  Singly;  only. 
Broxvn. 

SO'LEMM,  sdrJm,  a.  [solemnis,  Latin.]— 1.  Anni- 
versary; obsi-rvcd  once  a  year.  Stillin/^Jlfft —2. 
Religiously  grave.  MUton.—i.  Awful;  striking 
with  Seriousness.  Sfienier. — 4.  Grave;  affetlcdiy 
serious.     Sii/i/'t. 

SO'LEMN-BHEATHING,  s8r4ui-br4THlng,  a, 
I'resirii.ig  a  solemn  toiie.    Gray. 

SCKLKMNESS,  >4i'4m..ils,    7 

SOLE'MNITY.  sl>ik.n'iik->k,S 
[from  solemn.] — I.  Ceremony  or  rite  annually 
Werformed.  Po/ie. — 2.  Keligions  ctremony.— 3.  A«- 
tul  Ceremony  or  procession.  Bacon. — 4.  Manner  of 
-A'^ting  or  speaking'  awfully  seijous.  Sidney.— 5. 
GraNJty;  steady  seriousiitss.  AiliiU"n.—6'  Awful 
grandeur;  grave  stati'lini-ss; sober  dignity.  Ifotlun, 
— 7.    All'  tied  KT.'vity.     Shaki: 

SOLEMMZA'  I'lON,  sdl-lJm-ni-zi'iUfin,  s.  [from 
snieiiiuizc'.]  The  act  oi'  soleiuiuMng;  celebrufujn. 
Bncnit. 
•  To  SO'I.l'.MN"IZE,sSl'!?m-nUc,  v.  a.  [from  solemn.] 
— 1.  To  illt;iii!')  by  pailicular  formalili.s;  to  tL-le- 
bri^U;.  Hjjker.—Z.  'X u  Jierforni  religiously  once  a 
yar.    Ihoktji: 

SbTEMNLY,  sSl'lJm-li,  ad.  [from  solemn]—]. 
.\V,iih  ttnuu;il_religious ceremonies.— 2.  Wiih  formal 
gravity  a;ul  suit^liness.  Bnrui/,— 3.  Willi  formal 
Slate. 'i'ArtA-i.—4.  With  afTecteil  gravity.  DryUat. 
—5.  With  religious  seriousness.     SiviJ}- 

5>0'LEN'KSS,«iltr'nJs,  ».  The  siale  of  beiiis  uot  ijn- 
(tiicatt'd  with  oih.  r,.  Chi-nteiJUUi. 

"tu.  SOU'CIT,  so  iJs'slt,  V.  a.  [solicito,  Ijitm.]— 1. 
To  importune;  to  entreat.  XUlon.~2.  To  cull 
In  avtiou;  tusuuunon;  to  awake;  to  excite.  /<</- 
f;er.t. — 3.  To  iiiiplur- ;  to  ask.  S'uincy  -^.  To  at- 
tempt; to  try  to  obtain.  Pope.— 5.  'i  o  disturb;  to 
disquiet.     Miltou, 

SOLICITA'TION,  si-lls-i-tJ'sban,  «.  [IVom  solicit.] 

_.,— X.  Imporlunitv;  act  of  importuning.  NiUi}n,—2, 
Inviiujinii;  exoib  iiicnt.  Lock): 

S01.l'tirttU,  sA-lUit-ar  s.  [from  solicit.]-!.  One 
who  petitions  fbr  anoilur.  Addisoiu—Z.  One  who 
diK'S  in  Chancery  '.lie  business  which  is  done  by  an 
utturix  viii  other  courts,  liucuiu 
SOl.rciiOVS,  si-Uiit-ls,  a.  [solicitm,  Latin.] 
Aii.viuuH'  Cfirelul;  conc-rned.  Taulm:  Ciurvitdu'i. 

SOLl'CirOUSLY',  sills  !l-as-l4.  «d.  [from  sulici- 
t6iJi.]   An\iously;  enri-iully.    J5oi//c. 

SDI.l'CirUOE,  si-iU's*-tftde,  J.'  [tolicitudo,  Lau] 
Aiixj  ly;  Cirefulnes^    'i'iUiitum. 

SOLI'CITRESS,  s/).lU'lt-tr6s,  ^  [Feminine  of 
wilicitor.]    A  woman  who  ^lethions  for  another 
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SO'LID.  scjrld,  a.  [solidtiH.  Latin;  soliile,  French.] 

—1.   Not  liquid;    not  HuiJ.    MtUon.—2.    Not  hoV- 

lort;  lull  of  matt  r-  compact;   dejise.^    Dryleiu — 

3.  llaviii|r  all  till-  geometrical  dimensions.  ArOuth- 

not.— 4.    Siviiiig;  firm.     Adilison.—5.    Sound;    not 

Wiakly.    ll^titls.—6.  Rial;   not  empty;    true;-  not 

fallacious.  A.'.    C)irirU.i.—T.  Not  light;  not  superfi- 

eijil;  gr.ivei  piofoonj.     DrytU-n. 
SO'Ml),  ■iSn.A,  3.  [In  pliysick.]  The  part  containing 

the  lliiuJs.   A)hii!h':o'. 
SOLruiTY,si-ltd'4-t4,  s.    [from  solid.]-!.  Fulncs? 

of  matter;  not  hollownes<.— 2.  Firmiies's;  hardness; 

com|>actntss;  density.    lVuui!Kard.—'i.  Truth;  not- 

fall«eioiHiif»s;  intillectUHl  strength;  certainty.  Ad- 

ilhan.  Prior. 
SO'LIDLY,  s(Sl'lM-l4,  ad.   [from  solid.]-!,  Firml); 

densely;    coinpaeiiy.— 2.   Truly;  oa   gooil  ground. 

Di^by. 
SO'LIDNESS,  sol'lld-n&s,  s.  [from  solid.]  Solidity; 

firmni  ss;  density.  Hoivcl. 
SOLIDU'NOULOUS,  s3Mi.dfing'gi-ias,  a.  [solidus 

and  unguia,  Lat.]  Vhiul  .-hoofed;  not  cloven  lootetl. 

BroiiiTi, 
SOLIbl'DlAN.so-lJ  (Id'ySin,  s,  [solus  and  fides,  LaU] 

One  who  supposes  only  faitli,not  Works,  necessary 

to  jns'ification.  linntn,otni. 
SOLl'LOQVY.  so-li'.'lo-kw4,   s.    [solus  and   loq.uor, 

Lat.]  A  discourse  made  by  one  in  sulituile  to  him- 
self. Piior. 
SO'LU'EDl%s5l'l4-pJde,s.  [solus  ami  petU  s,  Latjn.1 

An  aninial  whose  teet  are  not  cloviu.  jBcOit-n. 
SOLITAl'KE,  sdH4-tAre',s.  [solitaire,  Fr.]- J.  A  re- 
cluse; a  hermit.  Pupe.—2.  An  oiuament  for  the 

neck. 
SOLITARILY, s3l'li-ta-rJ.li,  ad,  [from  solitary.]  In 

volitude;  with  lon.liness;  witiiout  company.  .?V/;ra//. 
SO'LIIARIN  K,9S.  soi'l4-.,1.i-^.n?s,  s.  [from  solitary.;! 

Solitude;  i'orbeiiiance  of  company;  habitual  retire' 

inent.  Domic 
SO'LI  i'ARY,  siJl'i-ta-i^,  a.  [solitaire,  Fr,  solitarius. 

Laiii).]— 1.    Living    alon.  ;  not  having  company. 

MiUon.  Dvydm.—2.  Retired;   remote  from  eomi>a- 

ny.   Shaka.—i.  Gloomy;    dismal.    Job.— A.  Single. 

Bnnvn. 
SO'LITARY',  s3ri4  ta-ri,  s,    [from  the  adjective.] 

One  iJiat  lixtsalmii-; tin  liermit.  Pt/ie. 
SO'LITUDE,    .^'Mi-iiVle,  s.   [s.dit.ido,   Latln.]-l, 

Lonely    life;  state   of  beiug   alone.   Bacon.— 2.  A 

lonely  plact-;  a  desert. 
SO'LLAR,  s6riir,  s.  [.solariunvlow  Latin.]  A  garret. 

Tiiiier. 
SO'LO,  si'lo.  s.  OtaUan.]  A  tune  played  by  a  single 

instruiiielii. 
SO'LO.\iO.\'s  I.e.if.  s^l'lo-mfinz-iJir.  s.  A  plant, 
SO'l.O-MON's  S'„r,  ■iCl'ih-iu&nz-iitl,  s.'[polvgnna- 

tum.Lat.]  A  plant. 
SO'LSTlOE.sdl'sils,  s.  [.solsiitium,  Latin.]—!,    Tlje 

point  beyond  which  tlie  sun  does  not  go;  the  troji';- 

c.il  point;  thepi^jitat  which  the  day  is   longest  in 

summer,  or  shorU-si  in  wiuter.— 2.  It  is  taki  n  ofi:- 

s.'H'cdmmohly  (i'l-  the  smmiier  solsiiee.  Brnvn. 
SOLSJI'DAI,,  sil-stlsl/il,    a.   [from   soKtice.]-!- 

Belonging  to  the  solstice.  Broifn.—2.  Happeiiifig 

ai  the  soLstice.  Phdip.i. 
SO'I.VIRLE,  si5l'v4-bl,a.  [from  solre,]  Possible  t'>  bo 

el.  aii<l  (iv  r<  hsoii  or  inquiry,  llati:. 
bO'LUBLK.^Sl'ft-bl,  a,  [solubiUs,  Latiu.]  Capable  o^ 

dis^oliltl■on  or  selMrnrioii  of  parts.  Arbii'/iiiot. 
SOI.rBrLITY,  s,M-i-lill'4.t*.s,  [from  soluble.]  Sus- 

ceptivetiess  oi-iep:iiaiioii  of  parts,  Clnnvi^lc. 
'!'■>  SOLVE,  s4lv,  V,  a.  [solvo.  Let.]  To  clear;  to  t.N 

plain;  in  tiniie  an  intelieoiUHl  knot.  TirkcU. 
SO'LVENCY,»ai\iu-sJ,s.  [froinsolveiii,]  Ability  l,o 

SO'LVEN  r,  sftl'vJiii.  a.  [solvens.  Lat.]-1,  Having 
the  |>ower  ti^  eaiue  dissolution,— 2.  Ablr  to  i«iy 
debt.s  eoiiti-ai  L  d. 

BO'hVK\U:on^y..'S-\hMHliit',  s.  A  fowl  in  big- 
iiess  and  I'.-at!.  ■  very  like  a  tame  goose,  but  hi«  bill 
hingrr;  his  wings  al^o  nnich  longer.  C/cj.-j.  Clfnf- 
li:nl. 

SOLU'TION,  si-l&'shfin,  s.  [^oliitio,  Latin.]— I.  Dis- 
ruption; breach;  djsjuiicUuii;sc;i;iratiou,  Iiac«n.—2. 
Matter  dtisolve<!;  that  vJliicU  ouJif^ius  any  thin;; 


SON 


SOP 


Kite,  fir,  fill,  fStf-mi,  mJ«j-pine,i)tri;- 


Urssotred.  -Arl/uthrtof.—S.  Itesoliition  of  a  doubt;  re- 
moval of  an  intellectual  ditliculcy.  Miiton. 

bCLU  I'lVK,  sdl'i-tlv,  a.  Lfrom  solvo,  Latin.J  Laxa- 
tive; caiisio^  ivlaXHijoii.  Baron. 

SOMATOLOGY,  <ani-i.i6ri6-ji,  s.  It^/m  awl  \(y^:'] 
The  doctrine  of  Imdies. 

SCMBKOUS,  soiu'bi-fls,  a.  [sombre,  French.] 
Gloonn. 

SOME,  s&m.  A  termination  of  many  adjectives,  which 
denote  quality  or  property  ofany  thing;  as,  game- 
some, tsaaiii,  Dutch.] 

SOMB;,  sAni,  a.  [j"ora,  yam.  Sax.  som,  somming, 
Dutch.]—!.  More  or  less,  noting  an  indeterminate 
quantity.  ^<i/t%/i.— 2.  More  or  fewer,  noting  an  in- 
determinate number.  Baron. — 3.  Certain  persons. 
Some  is  often  used  absolutely  tor  some  piople. 
Daniel. — 4.  Some  is  opposed  to  some,  or  to  others. 
S{>enser.—5.  One;  any  witliout  determining  which. 
Mitton. 

SO'MEHODY,  sfim'bdd-i,  9.  [some  and  body.]— 1. 
One;  not  iiolxxly;  a  i>ersou  indiserlniiiiate  and  un- 
determined. Bacon. — 2.  A  person  of  consideration. 
Acts. 

SCMEDEAL,  sflm'dJle,  ad.   trum»eal,   Sax.]    In 

some  degree.  Spenser. 
•SO'MERSAULT,  ?    !L,„,^f„  ,x,  . 

[Sonuner,  a  beam,  and  sault,  French,  a  leap.]  A 
leap  by  which  a  jumper  throws  himself  from  a 
beam,  and  turns  over  his  head. 

SO'MEHOW,  sfliii'liit\,  a.  [some  and  how.]  One 
way  or  other.    Clwyne, 

SO'METHING,  sftm'</iing,s*  [yum^ms,  Saxon.]—!. 
Not  nothing,  though  it  appears  not  what;  a  thing 
jt«ietermiiiate.  Pope.—I.  More  or  less.  Pope.—Z. 
Part.    Il'atts.—i.  Bistance  not  great.  Shakspcare. 

SO'METHING,  sfim't/ifjig,  ad.  In  some  degree. 
Temple. 

SO'METIME,  sftm'tlme,  ad.  [some  and  time.]  Once; 
formerly.  Shafcspeare. 

SO'METlMES,^m'ilmz,ad.  [some  and  times.]—!. 
Not  never;  now  and  then;  at  one  time  or  other. 
Taylor. — 2-  At  one  time,  opposed  to,  sometimes,  or 
loan  other  time.  Burnet. 

SO'MEWUA T,  sflm'hwdt,  s.  [some  and  what.]—!. 
Something;  not  nothing,  ihouc;h  it  be  uncertain 
what.  Atlerbury.—2.  More  or  less.  Greui'—3.  Part 
greater  or  less.  Drydcn. 

SO'MEVVHA'l",  sfini'hw6t,  ad.  In  some  degree. 
Drt/r/en- 

SO'MEWHERE.sfirtl'hwire,  ad.  [some  and  wliere.] 
In  one  place  or  other;  not  no  where.  Newton. 

SO'MEWHILE,  sfini'liwlle,  s.  [some  and  while.] 
Once;  for  a  time.  .Spentcr. 

SOMNI'KEROUS,  som-niffJr-fis,  a.  [somnifer,  Lat.] 
Causing  sleep;  procuring  sleep;  soporiferous;  dor- 
niiiive.  It^altoti. 

SOMNl'FICK,  som-nlf'flk,  a.  [somnus  andfacio,  La- 
tin.] Causing  sleep. 

SO'MNOLEJJCY,  s6ra'n6-l5n-sJ,  s.  [somnolentia, 
Lat.]  Sleepiness; inclination  tosleep. 

SON,  sAn,  s.  [sunus,  GothicU;  j*una,  Sax.  sohn,  Ger- 
man; son,  Swedish;  sone,  Dutch;  syn,  Sclavo- 
Bian.]— 1.  A  male  born  of  one  or  begotten  by  one; 
correlative  to  father  and  mother.  S/iaks.—2.  De- 
scendant however  distant.  li/jiaA.— 3.  Compellation 
of  an  old  to  a  young  man.  S/mks. — 4.  Native  of  a 
toiuitry.  Pope. — 5.  The  second  person  of  the  Trini- 
ty. jUu'^Aew.— 6.  Product  ofany  thing.  Brown— 7. 
In  scripture,  sons  of  pride,  and  sons  of  light,  deno- 
ting M)me  quality. 

SON-IN-LA\V,  sfiii'in-llw,  «.  One  married  to  one's 
daucrhtc  r.  Dryilcn. 

St)'NSHlP,  sftn'shlp,  s.  [from  son.]  Filiation.  Decay 
»/■  fictij. 

50' iV.47' j,  so-nA'td,  s.  [Italian.]  A  tune.  Prior. 

SONG,s6iig,  s.  [from  jej-unseji.  Sax.]— I.  Any  thing 
modulated  in  the  utterance.  Milton.-~2i  A  poem  to 
be  modulate<l  by  the  voice;  a  ballad.  S/>aks.—3.  A 
poem;  lay;slrain.  J)ry<icn. — 4.  Poetry;  poesy.  Pope. 
—5.  Notes  ot  birds.  Drydcn.—^.  An  old  30NG.  A 
trifle.  Mure. 

SO'NGISH,  sSng'lsh,  a.  [from  song.]  Cotltainilig 
sdngsi  coBsistiog  of  songs.  Drydcn', 
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SO'NGSTER,  s3iig'star,  s.  [from  sohr.]  A  sinfj*. 
Ilinocl. 

SO'NGSTRESS.  s3ng'str59,s.  [from  song.]  A  female 
singer.  Thomson. 

S0'NNET,-s8n'uJ,  s.  [sonnet,  Fr.  sonnetto,  Ital.]— K 
Asliortpoem  consisting  of  fourteen  lines,  of  whicU' 
the  rhymes  are  adjusted  hy  a  particular  rule.  It  has 
not  been  used  by  any   nian  of    emineiice  since 
Milton.— 2.  A  small  poem.  Sfiakspeare. 

SONNE!  IK'ER,  sSn-uJttiii'',  s.  [sonnetier,  Fo. 
from  soitiet.]  A  siiiall  pott.  in  toI)t^■mpt.  Dryc'en.- 

SO'NETITNG,  s3  .'njt-llng,  a.  [from  sonnet.]— K 
The  act  of  singing.  Browne.— 2.  The  act  of  writ- 
ing songs.  Return  from  Parnassus. 

SONi'FEROUS.  si.niri*r^&s,  a.  [sonus  antl  ferO. 
Lat.]  Giving  or  bringing  sound.  Dcrhanu 

SGNORI'KICK,  son-5-ril'nk,  a.  [sononij  and  facio, 
Lat.]  Pit)ducing  sound,  ff'at/s. 

SONO'ROUS,  s6-"o'rAs,  a.  [sonorus,  Latin.]— I. 
Loud  sounding;  giving  loud  or  shrill  sound.  Milton. 
—2.  High  sounding;  magnificent  of  sound.  Addison. 

SONO'ROUSLY,  sA-n6'rfis-l4,  ad.  [frcnn  sonorous.] 
With  high  sound;  with  magnificence  of  sound. 

SONO'ROUSNESS,  s6-n6'rfls-n?s,  s.  [from  son* 
rous.]— 1.  The  quality  of  giving  sound.  Boyle.— 2. 
Magnificence  of^sound. 

SOON,  s65n,  ad.  [fona,  Saxon;  saen,  Dutch.]—!.  B^ 
fore  long  time  be  past;  shortly  after  any  time  as^ 
signed.  Dnjden.—2.  Early:  before  anv  time  sup'- 
posed;  oppose<l  to  late.  Bacon.— 3.  Readily;  willing- 
ly. Addison.— 4.  Soon  as.  Immediately  alter.  Exo- 
dus. 

SOO'NLY,  iSSn'lJ,  ad.  [from  soon.]  Cluicldy;  speedily^ 
More. 

SOO'PBERRY,s35p^lr.r8,s.  [sapindus,  Latm.]  A. 
plant.  Miller. 

SOOT.  s88t,  s.  [ror.  Sax.  soot,  Islandick:30Et,  Dut.] 
Conrlensed  or  embodied  smoke.  HoweU 

SOO'l'ED,  s&6l'2d,  a.  [from  soot.]  Smeared,  ma- 
nured, or  covered  with  soot.  Mort. 

SO'OTERKIN,  s68'tSr-kln,  s.  A  kindof  false  birth 
fabled  to  be  produced  by  the  Dutch  women  from 
sitting  over  their  stoves.    Siuift. 

SOOTH,  ihhth,  s.  [j-  ■»,  Saxon.]-!.  TruUi;  reslitr. 
Shaks.—j.  Augury.   Spenser. 

SOOTH.  s8of/i  a.  [)-o»,  S,.x.]-!.  Pleasing;  delight- 
ful; sweet.  Milton.— 2.  True. 

To  SOOIH,  sSiTH,  V,  a.  [jeroWian,  Sax.,11.]- 
1.  To  flatter;  to  jdease.  Dryden.—2.  To  calm, 
to  soften;  to  inolliiy.  Dryden,—3.  To  gratify;  ta 
please.     Drydcn. 

SO'OTHER,  s86  PH'Si,  s.  [from  sooth.1  A  flatter- 
er;  one  who  gains  by   blandishments.     Sfiaks. 

To  SOOTHSA'Y,  s88/'/i's4,  v.n.  [sooth  and  say.]  To 
predict;  to  foretell.  Acts. 

SOOTHSA'YER,  sMt/i'sii-flr,  s.  [from  soothsay.^ 
A  foreteller;  a  predicter;  a  prognosticalur. 
Shrkipvare. 

SOC'liNESS.sSSt'i-iiSs,  s.  [from  sooty.]  Theiqtia- 
lity  of  being  sooty. 

SOO'TY,  s85't4,  a.  [from  soot.]— 1.  Breeding  soot. 
Milton.— 2.  Consisting  of  soot.  H^ilkins.—3.  BIac^; 
dark;  dusky.     Milton. 

SOP,  sop,  tro|'<  Sax.  soppe,  Dutch.]—!.  Any  thing 
steept-tj    in    liquor  to   be  eaten.    Drijden.—2.  Any 


thing  given  to  patify.    Swift. 
To  SOP,    sop,  V.  a.  'l"o  steep  in  liquor. 


SOPE,  s6l'e,s.  See  SOAP. 

.SOPH,  s4f,  s.  [from  sophista,  Latin.]  A  youn;; 
man  who  has  bueii  two  years  at  the  univ'ersitv . 
Pof/e. 

SOPHl,s6'f4,  s.  [Persian.]  ITie  Emperonr  of  Persia. 
Congrcve. 

SO'PHISM,  siJf'fiz.m,  s.  [sophisma,  Lat.]  A  fallaci- 
ous fcrgument;  an  unsound  $ul)iiltv.    Ifatts. 

SO'PHISr,  sdffJst,  s.  [sophista,  l^t.]  A  profcssot 
of  philosophy.     Templtr. 

SO'PIIISlER,s3f'(1s-tfir,s.  [sophiste,  French.]—!. 
A  disputant  fallaciously  subtle;  an  artful  but  insi- 
dious logician.  Rof^ers. — 2.  A  proftssor  of  philoso- 
phy; a  sophist.  Hooker. 

SOPHI'SriCAL,  s6-fls't4  kll,  a.  [sophistique,  Fr- 
Irom  sophist.]  Fallaciotisly  subtle;  logically  de» 
ceitful.   StUUngjlect. 
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SpPHraTICALLY.sorls'likJIi,  sid.  Lfium  >ul>hi- 

sliiMl.]  Willi  liillMiiims  >iiliii|iy.  Suifl, 
To    bOrm'STlCA  I  K,  »6-tisii.kit< .  v.  a.  [si>|.lu. 

sfiquei',  t'r-  Iroiii   »u|>lii5t.]  To  ailiiluirtic;   lo  cor- 

i-ti|>t  Hilli^unK-rliilitr  spiiriiMis.  S/mki:  Huijlc. 
SOl'lll'S  I  tCA  1  K,  so-lis'ie-Kat.  ,  jMit- ii.  LlVom  the 

vrrb.l  Adulter  >u-;  not  Kiniiiiic.  (•Irinvillc, 
SOPHlSriCA'lION,  so-lls-i4-ui'sl.6ii,  ».    [so|)Iiis. 

(iCKtion.  Kit'iicli.]  A(Inlti-raiiuii;  not  jjeuuiiu  iiiis. 

Glimville. 
SOPHlSriCA'TOIl,  s5t1s-i4-ki'i4i-,    «.   [!Vom    so- 

pliislii'iiCe.]    Ailiilicniloi-;  one   lliat    niukc»   tluiiss 

llul  eriiniiii  . 
StyPHISI HY,  sorrK-ti-i,  s.  [IVoin  sophist.]  rallaci- 

uiis  raiiofiiiutiuii.  HtUiuii- 
SOH-IN-WINK,  s3i>-li.-wliic,s.   A  tiowir. 
To  SOI'OllA  IK,  sA'pi-iiti-,  V.  II.  [soi.oio,  L:il.]  To 

lav  aslof  |>. 
SOlH)lU'KKKOUS,    .s6p.6.il{'fii-fls,   a.    [snlior  and 

I'fro.]  I'ruductiVL-  ot'slctlii  tausiuij    slicjj;    liiuco- 

tick;  ojiiatt'.  Bacon. 
bOPOKl'FEKOCSNKSS,       s6|io-iiri1i-fts  ii?<i.      s. 

finiin  soponlLroosO    I  he  quality  oC  taosiiiK  sUcp. 
bOFOKl'flCK,   so/i-i-illMik,  a.  [sopor  and  laLi.i.] 

Causing  shcii;  "jpiati  ;  imicolicli.   Loike. 
SOTPEK,   »6p'pQi,  s.   [iVoiii  sop  ]  One  that   stiips 

aiiv  tiling  ill  li<|tior. 
SO'KBILK,  sdiblh-,  a.  [fVomsoiUo,  I.-iliii.]     '1  hat 

may  be  drunk  or  ?ippnl. 
SOUBI'TION,  sor-blsh'lin,  s.  [sorliitio,  Latin.]  Tlie 

ail  ut' drinking;  or  sijipiii);. 
SOUB,  siirb,  s.   [sorUus,  I^tin.]    I'lie    scn'ite  net. 

Evelijn. 
SOUUii,  s6i'hz,s.  [smburn,   Lai.]  The  benics  of  the 

jorhor  sorvicr  trio. 
SO'HCKKER,  sii'iii-ar,  s.    [sorci.-r,   FniitU.]    A 

coiijiin  r;  an  i-iuliaiittr:  u  imit;itiaii.  Sliakj. 
SO'KCKKKSb.  sii-',Jr-Ss,  s.  ff-nialt-  ol  soicwnr.]  A 

(I'Miale  niaijiciaii;  an  fnohanii'tss*  Bncuii. 
SO'HCKHy,  »i/.sh4,  s.  MiiHukiinchanimeiil;  f«:i- 

.jiirutioli.  Tiillrr. 
SoiiD,  s&id,  s.  [Irom  swaiil.]  Turl;  grassy  gKiimd. 

ii/i'ikshswi: 
SO'RhkS,  soi'iIt:,    s.  [Lal.J  Foulncii;   t'.ri-gs.  H'uojl- 

ifiiril, 
SO  KDET,  s6i',i?f,  7 
bO'KUlNE,  soiAHu,  i''* 

[>ouidim',  Kr.  sonliim.lial.]  A  small  pipe  put  into 

till- moiilh  of  a    truinpi  I.      Bnili-iJ. 
bU'KniU,   s6i\iid,   a.   [sordiiius,    l.»lin.]-l.  Foul; 

Kitm;  fil-hy  ;(lnty.   l)iij(liU,—%  [Soiiruli-,  Kr-I  lii- 

lill.  etiial*}  dinj;  mtiiii;  vik-;  Uasi-.  -SuW//.— 3.  Cu- 

viioin;  iiinp.nliv.   Ikuhnm. 
SO'KUI  DLY,  sii'ill,l-it,  ad.  [fioin  sortlid.J     .Miaiily; 

poorly;  oovnonslv. 
SO'UDIUNEsS,   iAi'i.ld-iiis,  s.    L«iom    sonlid.]— 1. 

Mtanntiis;    baseia-i'i.    l'vu:ky.—i.    Jiasiiiubs;  not 

niatniss.     Hfitj. 
SOKE,  sore,  s.  .'fap,  Savon.]  A    place   ttiiliT  and 

(laiiil'iiUa  plac'i- t'<.i<iviali(l;i>n  nicer,  hriiilii/, 
hUlir,  .4r.-,  lu  [IVom  lilt  noun  ]— 1.    T'  mler  lo  the 

Kiinh.  Loike—Z.    Tenil.  r  in   ilu   niiiui;   e:isiiyvtx- 

«d.  'l''llot*an.—3.    Vinhut    wiili    pain;    iiflliiiir.  ly 

vehi  ineiil.  Cum.  ri/iiji:i:—4.  Criminal.     .SVi«Ai-. 
SOUK,  s6ri-.  »d.  Wiib  painful   or  duii(;i.rou»    velit- 

mi  nee.     Cuiiiiiiou  friiyt, . 
SO-UEHON.  ?    , 
EOKN.         "5  »"'■".>• 

[Irish  ami  Scoilish.]   A  u-rvile  lenmv,  in  Sr<itlriiiil, 

at  liken  ise  III    III  lard;  viht  Ml  ver  a   vliiillaiii  hail 

u  miiid  toiv\t  I,  he  came  doxtn  ae  oiiK    the  lenniils 

Miili    his   l'ol1iiuei-s,    :.n(l     fitxl    on   tree   i|narKr!i 

^V||en  n  pi  i  »on  ohirudes  hio.si  If  ii|<on    anoiliir,  or 

U-d  and  hnaril,  he  is  »i<id  lo  Skin.  MacliLun. 
SO'KKI.,  so'rj,,  s.  'I  he  buck   is  ealk-d  Uie    lirit  year 

a  l',.\\n,  ilie  ihii-d  a  said.     SJidUi. 
SO'KEl.Y.sAic'hi.  ad.[froin  sore.]— I.  With  a  (fixai 

d<(jrie  of  pain  Ol  itistnss.  Sliu/..\.—2,  V\  illi  viln- 

nieiite.  d-injjeroiis  or  alUielive.  .V/(«Am'. 
SO'HKNEhb,  sniv'iiij,  s.  [iroiu   »o»x-.]    Tiudei'ncs.s 

of  B  hurt.     Tt/iifje. 
SOUl'lES.  si-rl'tS/,  »•  (o-'fi'm;,  proiK  riy  an  heap. J 

An  arginnt-ni  where  one  proi'uillioi.  h  utCMLukile*! 

uu«uutl»vi-.    tl'atts. 
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SOUO'HICIUE,  j&-rAr'ri-slde,  I.  [soror  and  cedo.} 

1  he  mniiler  of  a  sisit  r. 
SO'll  K  At;  E,  sir'ridje,  s.  The  blades  of  green  wheaC 

or  liiiiley.     lih  r. 
SO'UUANCE,  sjii'iftnso,  «.  [fii  farriery.]    Any  di»- 

e:isi'  or  sop    in  horsis.      Diet. 
SO'UUEl.,  s&i-'ill,  s.  [fope,  Snxon;  sorel,  French.] 

A    itoek'like  pla.  t,   but   ha>iiig    au   acid     taste. 

Milln: 
SO'llUlLV,   sdi-'ii-li,  nd.    [Ironi    sorrv-.]     Meanly^ 

[Miorl);  dispic'Mlilv;  wretthullj;  piti:il>ly.  Hidrity. 
SO'UKINESS,  s6i'i'4-nJs.  8.    [from   sorry.]     Mean- 

II'  ss;  u  reiclu  dness;  piliableness;   despicableuess. 
SO'UIKjAV,   sdi-'ri,   «.   [sorg,  Danish.]  Grief;    paiit 

for  siuoething  past;  sadness;  moiiniing.    Milton, 
To  SO' It  )<OW,  sorriS,  v.  n.  [pipsian,  Saxon.]     Ta 

ljri>>e;  to  Le  sad;  to  be  dejettid.  Milloii. 
SO'UKOWED,  sii-'iode,  a.  [from  sorrow.]     Accotn- 

paiiicd  \Mili  sorrow.    Slial:.\pi'nic. 
SO'HlUAVFUh,  sdrio-iCil.  a.  [sorrow  aHdfullO— It 

Sail  for  sonu'thiii^;  past;  mournful;  grieving.  TobiT, 

—2.    D,  eply    s<  rious.    1   SniiiunL—i-    Iil\i>ressiiy 

Riirf;  laco.iipaiiieil  with   priif. 
SO'UUY,  s6i'r4,  a.   [p.pis.  SaNon.]— 1.   Grieved  for 

soMiethimr  past.    Suijt,—2.  Vile;  uorlhless;    vexft- 

lions.     Milton. 
SOK  T,  sAri.s.  [sortc,  Frenth.]— I.  A  kind;  a  spicic?. 

Tillofion.  ll'fils!i.—2.  A  min-.iier;  a  form  of  bein^  oc 

acting:.    S/iaiicr.—  S.     A    thj;ree   vf  any   iiuaiity. 

Dryikn  —4.  A  elass,   or  order  of  persons.  Hooker. 

Jttcih.—5.  A  lompany;  a  knot  of  people.  S/idks — 

fi.  K'lik;  condition  abo>e  the  vulgar.  S/tak3,—7.  A 

lot.  Sliaks.—n,  A  p;;ir;a  set;  a  suit. 
'i'«  SOHT,  s6rf,  v.  a.  [sortiri,    Lttin.]— 1.    To  sepa- 
rate- into  distinct  and  proper  ..-lasses.    Hooker  —Zp 

■|  o  I'vdiice  to    order  iVoin  the  state  of  confusion. 

a/iaks.—S.  'lo  eoiijoii'.;  to  put  together  by  disirihi;. 

lion.     JJiivici.—i.     lo   toll;  10  choose;  to  select. 

Ch/ifiiiiiin- 
'iV'-SOU'l',  sirt,  V,  n.— 1.  To   he   joint d  ^^ilh  other? 

ol  the    siiiie  species.     II uo(!w.~-2,     i'o    consort;  to 

join.  i!'/ro;i.— J.  Tosnii;  in  fit.  Fupe.—i.  'I'olernii- 

iiato;  lo   i^iue.    fsortir,  Fr.]    Bacoii.—S.   To    have 

sll•ce^s.   yjf'/'wr— «.  'lo  f;ill  out.     Shakf. 
30'Ul'ANCK.  sor'tJuse,   s.    [from   sort.]    Suitablec 

iuss;.;)Krc  eiueiii.     '■hnks;.eiiyc- 
SUM  III.I'.GE.  sAr'lJ-l§(lje,  s.  [bortcligium,    Lalin.] 

Tl.e:iclo!'.lra«injc  hns. 
SO'UIMK.N  r,  sorinilnl,  s.  [from   sort.]—!.    The 

act  of  s.iriing;  distribuiloii.— 2.  A  parcel   sorted  oB 

ri'isirilinu-l. 
Til  SOSS,  >os,  V.  n.  [A  cant  word.]  To  fall  at  onjce 

iiilo  n  cluiir.     Sirifr. 
SOT.  srtt.s.  [pit.  S'axon;  sot,  Dutch.]— 1.  A  block* 

head:    a    tiiul.    ignorant,    stupid    fellow;    a   dolt< 

Siiuih —2.    A  wretch    smiuliid  by   drinking.    Ros- 

roitiiiio/i. 
Tu  SO  r,  sol,  V.  a.  To  siiipilV,  to  infatuate.  Drydcti, 
To  .SO  f.  sol.  V.  II.  To  lippl    lo  siilpidity. 
30'rn.SH..s*ii'iivh.  a.  'J:>"i<  sot  1—1.  Dull;  stnpid; 

s-  iisel  Si;   inliiiuaie;   dollish.    Il.iyiv/irtl.—i.    Dull 

with  int   111  per,. me. 
SO'iriSlIl.V,Ni)lMshle.  ad.  [from  sottish.]  Stupid- 
ly ;  i'..il!v ;  sens  lessU.     lii-iillry. 
SOT  1  l.s'llNESS.     «(1i'ii>h-nJs,    s.    [rroin    sottish.} 

l)iil'iev>;  siiipidilv;  iii.eiisihilit\ .     South. 
SO'HUIlON,   sAi'ii-shAn.s.  [sortitio,   Latin.]  Ap- 

pointilieiit  l>\  If,      liiiikf. 
SO'LCHONG'  iiiS'sliong,  s.   1  he  finest  sort  of  blacit 

ti  a. 
SOVKUKIGN,   sfl>'?-lii.    n.    [soiivci-fliii.    Fr.]— I. 

Snpieme  in  jiov*.  v,  l.aNins;  mi  siiperi^iur.  Dryden. 

—i.  Supreiiii  l\  .  (|i';icioiis.     Huokrr. 
SCVEKEIGN,   siix'Jr.ln,  s.     Supreme  lord.     Dry- 

dvii. 
SO'VEIir.KiNLV.  sax'2v-lii-li,  ad.  [from  soveivigi:.] 

Snpremelx ;  in  the  hiu'li  <t  d  Rree.  Buy.V. 
SO'VEIlEKiNI  Y.    siVJr-ln  li,     s.     [sonverainetif-, 

Fr.]  Supremacy;  hi^'iiest  phiti-;  higheit  degree  of 

e«c-  lliiice.     Di.vii-t. 
■Ol'CJH,   s(\t',  s.  [Ii'om  sous,  Kr.]  A    subterranetMt* 

'Iraiii       R.'ii. 
SOL'(iIlT,  s.^ivt.  The  jin terite  a:id  partiiivlf  P»'' 

uf  seek,    liuiiik. 

a)  en 
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Kite,  fir,  f  ill,  1  it;-iat,  mhi— ()tiie,  pin;— 


u^iJUL,  sile,  s.  rrir*'.  Sax.  siel,  Dtuch.l— 1.  The 
imniAtprial  anil  iiuiiidi'tal  s|Mrit  ot'muii.  linviet.—2. 
Viial  princiiil' .  Wf/Ai.—^.  Spirit;  esseDct- ;  quiiit- 
fuence;  ixincipal  part.  S7itiks. — 4.  Interiour  pow- 
er. Shaks.—S.  A  fiuniliai-  ajipi-IIntinn  exjiressinf^ 
the  qiiiiliilfs  of  the  miiiil.  lVa1ts.~r<.  Human  l)i- 
inp.  Af!,l!Son.—7.  Active  pow<"r.  J}ryi/cti.—8,  Spi- 
rit;  fiiv;  pramlmr  of  mind.— V.  luti.llifa-iit  bi-iiig; 
ill  pt-neral.     Miiton- 

SOU'LKD,  solil,  a.  [from  soul.]  Furnished  with 
iiiitid.    hrytlai. 

30U'LLESS,  solc'lJs,  a-  [fiom  soul.]  Mean;  low; 
spiriili-jis.     S/uik.ffienrc 

SOU'LSHOT,  silt'shijf,  s.  [ton!  Slid  shot.]  Some- 
thing paid  (or  a  Soul's  requiem  among  the  lio- 
Tiianists.     Ayliffe. 

oOUND,  siiiid,  a.  [runft,  .Saxon  1—1.  Healthy; 
hearty;  trot  morbid.  f)njden.~2.  Kii>;li(;  not  erii>- 
iicMiis.  Ilouker.—S.  Stout;  strong;  lusty.  AUwt.—A. 
Valid;  not  lulling.  S/<t:'isa:—5.  Fu«t;  hearty.  Milt. 
—6.  Solid  rather  than  sptciuiis. — 7.  Notnitieii. 

SOUND,  s6iiiid,ad>  Soundly;  Iieunily;  tompletelj. 
Spenser. 

tJOUND,  siiud,?.  [sonde,  Fr.]  A  shallow  sia,  such 
ai  may  be  sounded.  Canidrn.  B,  Jousun. 

SOUND,  biAnd,  s.  [sonde,  Fr.]  A  probe,  an  instru- 
im-iit  used  by  cliiriirgeons  to  feel  what  is  out  of 
icacli  of  the  lingers.  S/uirp. 

To  SOUND,  soind,  v.  a.— 1.  To  search  with  a  plnm- 
niet;  to  try  depth.  S/iaks. — 2.  I'o  try;  to  examine. 
Mi/i.'.on. 

To  SOUND,  siind,  V.  n.  To  try  with  the  sounding 
line,  or  an  instrument.    Acts.    Locke. 

SOUND,  s66nd,  s.  'J'he  cuttle  lish.  Ainsivorth. 

oOUND,  sdAnd,  s.  [sonus,  Latin.]— 1.  Any  thing 
audible;  a  noise;  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  ear. 
hacon. — 2.  Mere  empty  noise  opposed  to  meaning-. 
l.ucke. 

'i'o  SOUND,  siind,  V.  n.— 1.  To  make  ii  iioise;  to 
emit  a  noise.  Milton.—^.  To  exhibit  by  likeness  of 
sound.    Sliaks.  Ben  Jouson. 

To  SOUND,  siiiud,  v.  a.— 1.  To  cau'se  to  make  a 
noise;  to  play  on.  Milton.— "i.  To  bt-toUen  or  di- 
ixct  by  a  sound.  lf'ullci:~3.  To  celebrate  by  sound. 
Milton- 

SO'UNDBOAHD,  soi\)id'li6rd.s.  [sound  and  hoard.] 
Hoard  which  nropajjale*  the  sound  in  organs. 
M;!tu7i. 

SOfUNDlNG,  s6Anri'ing,  a.  [front  sound.]  So- 
norous; I'.aving  a  loud  or  luagnifieent  sound. 
Dnjden. 

SO'UNDLESS,  s6und'lcs,a.  Not  to  be  sounded,  or 
falhotiied.  B.  Jum-ou. 

■SCUNDLY.soAixI'li,  ad.  [from  souud.]-l.  HeaUhi- 
ly;  heartily.— 2.  Lustily;   sfoiitly;  strongly.  Sjvif/, 

'  —3.  Truly;  rightly.  '  Bacon.— 1.  Fast;  closely. 
Liirkc. 

SO'UNDNKSS,    sAund'nSs,      s.     [Prom   sound.]— 1. 

Health;    heartiness.     .S/inks.—2.  Truth;  rectitude; 

iiicoll'Upt  state.  Hwker — 3.    Ibeeoiilinry  to  weak- 

•    ness  or  rott»  iincss.— 4.  Streii|;ih;  solidity.  Hnuker. 

SOUP.  s68p,  s.  [soup» .  French.]  Strong  (kcuitiuu  of 
flesh  lor  the  lubli-.     Sjvip, 

SOUP-LADLK,  sadl>'li-('ll.  s.  A  ladle  for  taUin,^  up 
soup  out  ol'a  dish.  S/iertitiiiie. 

SOUll,  \hlii;  s.  [)*iip,  -jaxoti.]— I.  Acid;  austere; 
pungent  on  tin-  p-;late\vith  astringency.  JJii/Uen 
—2.  Harsh  ol  temper;  eriiblieil;  peevish.  Tntlri;— 
3.  Afflictive;  painful.  Sftnki:~4.  lixiuessliig  dis- 
eonteiit.     Sxi:/fl, 

KOUU.  sAAi-jS.  [froin  the  adjective.]  Acid  substance. 
S'lelLin: 

To  SOUK,  si(\r.  v.  it.~\.  To  make  sioid.  Dirnij  of 
J'ielij.  Drytkn.—2.  'i'o  make  harsh.  M'irtiwci.—i. 
To  make  uneasy;  to  make  le«s  pli'as'mg.  Dnj>len. 
—i.  To  make  disc(,•nlellt^d.  Shakifnuri: 

To  SOUU,  sOAr,  V.  n.— 1.  'I'o  beeoiiu'  aciil.  Arliuth. 
—3.  'I'o  gr<i\.  pee^i^h  orer;ibh.d.  Ai/iiis'-n. 

SOURCF.,  sArse,  ».  [souron,  Fi-.]— 1.  Siiriug;  foun- 
tain; head.  Addi^tun.—i.  On,riii:d;  finl  cause. 
M:llvn.—3.  First  prodiici  r.    It^fdlci. 

St)U'KlSH,s6urish,a.  [I'lomsour.]  Somewlmlsctir. 
Bo'fle 

sO'UUL'i',  sit'ir'lJ.  ud.  [fiomsonr.1— 1.  M'ilh  acidi- 
ty.—2.  A\'ilh aciiniony.  Jinjdcn- 
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SO'UUNESS,  soir'n?.?,  s.  [from  sour.]—!.  Acidity, 
auslerenesj  of  taste.  i)fnAo/»i.— 2.*  Asperity;  harsh- 
liess  of  temper.  Addinon. 
SO'UUSOI',  s66r\6p,  s.  C'uslaid-apple.  ilM/fr. 
SOUS,  s6dse.  or  s6&,  s.  [sol,  Fr.]  A   smalt  denomina- 
tion ol  money. 
SOUSE,  siftse.s.  [scut,  salt,  Dutch.]—!.  Pickle  made 
of  salt.— 2.   Any  thing  kept  parboiled  iu   a  salt 
pickle.    Tusicr. 
SOUSE,  s6(ise,  s.  [from  the  verb.]    The  action  of 
any  bird  of  the  hawk  kind  falling  on  its  prej ;  any 
attack  in  the  same  way.  Spenser. 
To   SOUSE,  sAise,  v.  a.    [from  the   noun.]— 1.  1© 
p.srboil,  and  steen  in   pickle.  2'ope.—2.  To  throw 
into  the  water.  Shaksptare. 

To  SOUSE,  siise.v.  n.  Toiiallas  a  bird  oniu  iirey. 
Dryden. 

To  SOUSE,  sOnse,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  sudden  vio- 
lence, as  a  bird  strikes  his  prey.    S/iaks. 

SOUSE,  s&6se,  ud.  With  sudden  violence.  A  low 
word. 

SO'UTERUAIN,  sftS-tJi-rine',  s.  [eouterrain,  Fr5 
A  grotto  or  caveni  in  the  ground.  Arbut/mot. 

SOU'lH,  %6ht/i,  s.  [j-uB,  Saxon;  suyd,  Dnieh.]— I- 
'I'he  part  where  the  sun  is  to  us  at  noon.  Bacon.— 
2.  The  southern  regions  of  the  globe.  Milton,— 3. 
'I'he  wind  that  blows  from  the  south.    Shnks. 

SOUTH,  sAu^/i,  a.  [Iiom  the  noun.]  Southeni;  ir.e- 
ridienal.  J"!i. 

SOU'I'H,  sAi^/i,  ad.— 1.  Toward  the  seuth.  Shaks.— 
2.  From  the  south.  Baron. 

SOU'lHEA'sr,  ihhth.lh\',  s.  [south  and  eastJ^ 
'1  he  point  between  the  east  and  south.  Bncim. 

SO'U'l'HERLY,  sfiTH'ftr-Ii,  or  sAi'lH'fir-l*,  a. 
ffroni  south.]— I.  Relonging  to  any  ot  the  (loints 
denominated  from  the  south;  not  absolutely  souib- 
ern.— 2.  Lying  towards  the  south.  Craunt,—3. 
Coming  from  about  the  south.    Slink.i.    . 

SO'UTHERN,  sAuTH'fiiii,  or  sfl'l  H'flm,  a.  [pi- 
Sepne,  Sax.  from  south.]—!.  Helonging  to  Uie 
south;  meridional.  .S//aA-.5.— 2.  Lying  towaiti  the 
south.— 3.  Coming  from  the  south.    Dryden. 

SO'U'I'HEKNWOOD,  sftl'H'i^rn-w  id,  s.  [rueern- 
j'li'bii,  Sa,\on.]  This  pl«nt  agivts  in  most  parti 
with  tlie  woriinvood.     Miller. 

.SO'UTHIN'G,  souTH'ing,  a.  [from  the  imutfc]  Go- 
ing toward  thesiiutb-  Dryden. 

SO'U'l'HMOST,  soiV/i'most.  a.  [from  south.]  Far 
thest   toward  ihe  south.  Milton. 

SO'UIHSAY,  soi/A'si,  s.  [properly  soothsay.]  Pre- 
diction, .'^pcnvrr. 

TuSO'UI'HSAY,  sAuf//si,  v.  n.  [See  SOOTHSAV.^ 
'Jo  pvi  diet.     Caniden. 

SO'U'l'HSA\'EU,so<if/j'sa-fir,  8.  [properly  soothsay- 
er.]    A  preilitteT. 

SO'U  THWAUD,  sift  Vi'wird,  or  sfiTH'ird.ad.  [from 
south. )  Toward  the   outli.  Ralcil'Ji. 

SOUTHWE'Sr,  si>i\lh'\\h\,  s.  [sotnh  and  west.* 
Point  hetwe.in  the  south  »nd  west,  tinruv. 

.SC»'i/ri.'iV.rt?vV:'K,sAov'iiaiise,  ».  [French.]  Remem 
bi-aiie  ■;  meiiio'rv.    Syeiiser. 

SOW,  sAA,  s.  [j-i/jn,  S:ix.  soeg.  soiiwe,  Dutch.]— 1. 
A  feinale  liig;  the  I'eniale  of  a  bo^ir.  Dryden. 
—2.  An  oblong  mass  of  kmd.— 3.  An  insect;  a 
niillei)Pde. 

SO' W BREAD,  sAlVbiid,  s.  [cyclan»en,  Latin.]  A 
plant. 

To  SOW,  si,  v.  n.  [r:ij'iii),  Sax.  sa«-yei'.,  Dutch.]  To 
seatttf  seed  in  orih-r  to  a  harvest.  LcviUcux. 

To  SO 'W.  sA,  v.  11.  part.  pass,  sown.— 1.  'I'o  scatter  in 
the  ground  in  order  to  gi-owth.  Bneon.—i.  To 
spread;  to  pi  opagiitn.  M>l/vii.—3.  To  iinpi-<  giiate 
or  stock  W'th  sied.  liidah.—i.  'lo  Ijesprinkle- 
MU'on.—a.  ICe  sow  seeds,  bid  set  suckers  or  i  uols. 

To  SOW,  sA,  v.  «.     For  sew.      ,  , 

'i'(/ SOWCIC,  sii'ise,  V.  a.  'lo  thniw  into  the  water. 
l.'I'.slrnnae. 

SO'WEU,  sA'flr.  s.  [from  sow.]— 1.  He  thut  M'"'"- 
kles  the  seeil.  Mnttlu-u>.—2,  A  scatU  rer.  llaUivilU 
—3.  A  hni.'iier;  a  promnter.  Bacon. 

SO'WINS.  »o(\''iir/.,  s.  Flummery,  souiewhut  sour<d, 
and  made  ot  oMineal.  Sivijt. 

To  SOWL,  sAAl,  v.  a.  'i'o  i>oll  by  the  ears.  Sliaks. 

SOWN,  sono.  'i'he  p.iriieipleof  sow. 

SO'WrmSTLEjsAi'rAis-sl.s.  A  weed.  Baecn. 
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SPAAD.-ijiide,*.  A  kind  of  mineral.  H'uodivaril. 

SPACK,  «|.4«',  s.  spmiiiiii,  Latin.]—!.  Room;  local 
exttiisioii.  Loike.—2.  Any  quantity  of  place.  Bur- 
net.—3.  Quantity  of  time.  Htlkiiis, — t.  A  small 
time;  a  winlf.  S/irn.ter. 

SPA'CIOUS.  spi'ihis,  r.  [spacicux,  Kr.  spntiosus 
Latin.]  Widt;  extensive;  roomy;  "ot  narrow.  Cow- 
Ifi/. 

SPA'CIOUSNESS,  spi'sh&s-nes,  s.  [from  spacioui.] 
Rnoininisii  wide  extension. 

SPA'DDLE,  sp!ld'dl,s.  [diininutire  of  spade.]  A  lit- 
tle spad..  ^[ortinicr. 

SPA'Dj-:,  spid.-,  s.  [pjiaS,  Sax.  spade,  Dutch.]— 1. 
Tlie  instrument  of  dij-'BinR.  Brewn.—2.  A  deer 
thiee  years  old.  Aimworth.—S.  A  suit  of  cards. 

SPA'DICKOUS,  spiKlish'fts,  a.  [spadiceus,  Latin.] 
lAght  red.  Brmvn. 

SPADl'LLE,  sp4-dll',  s.  [spadillc,  or  cspadille,  Fr.] 
1  he  ace  of  spades  at  ombre. 

SPAGV'UICK,  spi-jir'rlk,  a.  [jpagiricus,  Lat.]  Chy- 
miral. 

SPAGV'RIST,  spa-jir'rlst,  s.  A  chyniist.  fiot/tc. 

SPAKE,  spike.  The  old  preterite  of  speak.  Miltnn. 

Sl'ALL,spiwl,s.  [espaule, French.]  Slioulder.  fair- 
fax. 

si*  ALT,  or  Spelt,  spilt,  s.  A  white,  scalj-,  sliimnp; 
stone,  frequently  used  to  promote  the  fusion  ot 
metals.  Bailey. 

SPAN,  spin,  J.  [j-pan,  rpenne,  Saxon;  spanna,  Itsl. 
»pan,  Dutch.]— 1.  I'he  space  from  the  end  of  the 
thumb  to  the  end  of  the  li'.tle  finger  extended. 
Ho<<At.— 2.  Any  short  duration.  Ifailer. 

Vu  SPAN,  spin.  V.  a.— I.  To  measure  by  the  hand 
extmded.  Tickcl.—2.  To  measure.  Herbert. 

SPAN,  spin.  The  preterite  of  spin.  Drayton. 

SPA'NCOUNTKU,  span'koAn-tar,      1 

SPA'NFAHI  HING,  spin'iir-  IHlnp.  i 
(from  span,  counter,  and  farthiiif;.]    A  play  at 
which  money  is  tluwwn  within  a  span  or  mark. 
Donne. 

SPA'NGLE.  splnu'gl,  s.  [spangp,  German,  a  locket.] 
—1.  A  small  plate  or  boss  et  shining  metaL—2. 
Any  little  thing  sparkling  and  shining.  Glamilie- 

To  SPANGLE,  sping'gl,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
besprinkle  with  spangles  of  shining  bodies.  Donne. 

SPA'NIEL,  spiu'vil,  s..[hispaniolus  Latin.]— 1.  A 
dog  use<l  for  sport  in  the  field,  remarkable  for  sa- 
gacity and  oltedience.  Drydcn.—2.  A  low,  mean, 
sneaking  fellow.  S/ink.t/teare. 

To  SPA'NIEL,  spln'\  Jl,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
fawn  on;  to  plav  the  spaniel.  S/iukspcare. 

SPA'NISH,  spiri'iilsh,  $.  [The  ad.jeitive  by  ellipsis 
for]  The  S|iani5li  laiig-uape.  Chnterjklili 

SPA'.NISII  Broom,  spSu'iilsU-brSim,  s.  A  plant  so 
calhd. 

SPANISH  .Vkc,  spSn'nlsh-nflf,  s.  [sisyrincluum,  La- 
tin.! A  plant.  Miller. 

SPA'NKKH,  splugk'&i', s.  A  small  coin.  DeriLnm. 

SPA'NNKH,  spin'n&r,  s.  The  Jock  of  a  fusee  or  ca- 
rabine. Hoivel. 

SPAH,  spir,  s.— 1.  Marcasite.  lfavton.—2.  A  small 
beam;  the  bar  of  n  gate. 

To  SPAH,  spilr,  v.  n.  To  fight  with  prelusive 
strokes. 

To  SPAH.  spir,  v.  a.  [ppappan,  Saxon;  spevren, 
German.]  'I'o  shut;  lo  close;  to  spar.  Shaki/xare. 
Spniter. 

SPA'KAHLK.  spJr'a-bl,  s.  [j-poppan.  Sax.  to  las- 
ten.]  Small  nails. 

SPA'KADHAP,  splr'JlHlrap,  s.  [In  pharmacy.]  A 
cereclolh    H'hnnan. 

To  SPARK,  spire,  v.  a.  [fpapjian.  Sax.  spaeren, 
Dutch;  espargner,  Fnneti.]— 1.  To  use  Irugallj; 
not  to  waste;  not  to  consume.  Milton.— 2.  To  have 
unem|)lo)^;  to  save  for  any  particular  use.  Kuolles. 
—3.  To  dS  without;  to  lose  willingly.  Ben  Jonson.— 
4.  To  emit;  to  forbear.  Dryilen.—S.  To  n»»-  ten- 
derly; to  forbear;  to  treat  with  pity.  Common 
rrn'yer.—f>.  To  grant;  to  allow;  to  indulge.  *oj> 
rommon.— 7.  To  forbear  tointtici  or  impose.  Dryil. 
r»  SPARE,  spire,  v.  n.— I.  I  o  live  frugally:  to  be 
parsimonious;  lo  he  not  lilieral.  O'vcffi/— 2.  'I'o 
far|M-ar;  to  be  scrupulous.  KiiolUt,—3.  To  ".ie  mer- 
cy; to  forgive;  to  be  tender,  ila'sn 
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SPARE, spire,  a.— 1.  Scant} ;  not  abundanf;  parsinuj- 
iiioui.  Ufuun.~2,  Superfluous;  unwanted.  Bacon.— 
3.  Lean;  \v:niliiig  Hesh;  macilent.  Milton. 

SPARE,  spire,  s. [from the  verb.]  Parsimony; frugal 
use;  husltundry.  Jiricori. 

SPA'UKR,  spi'rftr.  s. [trom  spare.]  One  who  avoids 
exiiense.  tVotlon. 

SPa'RKHIB,  spire'rlb,  s.  [spare  and  rib.]  Ribs  cut 
away  Ironi  the  body,  and  having  on  them  spare  or 
little  llesh. 

SPAHGKFA'CTiOV.  spir-iif ik'shiin,  s.  [spargo, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  sjiriidvlmg. 

SPA'RlNCi,  spi'rlng,  a.  [(i'oiii  spare.]—!.  Scarce; 
lilile.  B11C0U.—2.  Scanty;  not  plentiful.  Pope^—3. 
I'arsimunious;  not  liberal.  Dryilcn.  '' 

SPA'KIXGLY,  spi'rlng-l4,  ad.  [from  sparing.]— I- 
Not  abiyidantly.  Bticm  —2.  Fing:illy;  parsimoni- 
ously; not  lavishly.  Hnyivnrd.—3.  With  abstinence. 
Atterbury — 4.  Not  w  ilh  great  fretjuency.  Atterbury. 
—S.  Cautiously;  tenderly. 

SPARK,  «pirk,'s.  [rpeapca.  Sax.  sparko,  Diit.— 1.  A 
small  particle  ol  tire,  or  kindled  matter.  Shnk-s.—t. 
Any  thing  shining.  Locke.— 3.  Any  thing  vivid  or 
actrie.  S/iaks,—4.  A  lively,  showy,  splendid,  gay 
man.  Collier. 

To  SPARK,  spirk,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  emit 
particles  of  fire;  to  sparkle.  Spenser. 

SPA'RKFUL,  spirk'l6l,a.  [sparkand  full.]  Livejj  . 
brisk;  airy.  Cuniiini. 

SPA'RKISH,  spirk'ish,  a.  [from  spark.]-!.  Airy; 
gay.  Walsh.— 2.  Showy;  well  dressed;  fine.  L'fis- 
trimpe. 

SPA'RKLE,  spii^kl.  a.  [from  spark.]—!.  A  spark;  a 
small  particle  of  fire.  i.>7i/f/tn.— 2.  Any  luminous 
particle.  Davies.  Pope. 

To  SPA'RKLE,  spii-'kl,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]—!. 
To  emit  sparks.— 2.  To  issue  in  sparks-  Milton. — 3^- 
To  shine;  to  glitter.  H'atts.—i,  To  emit  liule  bub- 
bles as  liquor  in  a  glass. 

SPA'RKLINGLV,  spirk'llng-l4,  ad.  [from  spark- 
ling.] With  vivid  and  twinkling;  lustre.  Boyle. 

SPA'RKLINGNESS,  spaik'lliig-nJs,  s.  [from  spark- 
ling.] Vivid  and  twinkling  lustre.  Boyie. 

SPA'KROW.spii'ri,  s.  [pi'eiirpa.  Saxon.J  A  small 
bird.  11'ntt.t. 

SPA'UROWHAWK,  or  Spnr/imek,  spli-'rih  Jwk,  s. 
[ppeapliapoc,  Saxon]  'Ihe  female  of  the  musket- 

SPA'RROWGRASS,   spii'ri-gras,    s.     [Corrupted 

from  asparagus.]  King. 
SPA'URY,    spir'ii,  a.  [from  spar.]  Consisting  of 

spar,  li'oodivnrd. 
SPAR'SED,  spai'sJd,ad.  [from  sparsus,  Lat.]  Here 

and  there.  Evelyn. 
SPASM,  sp4/.in,  s.    [cTjrryy.]    Convulsion;   violent 

and  iiivoluiitHry  contraction.  Arbulhiiut. 
SPASMCyDICK,  spJ/.-mod  }U,a.  [spasn.odiqtie,  Fr.] 

Convulsive. 
SPA  1',  spjt.  The  pr  teriteofspit.  Cospel. 
SPA  r,  spit,  s.  The  yoinigolshell  fish.    Hwd-a-nrd. 
To  SPA''l'IATE,sp;\'sli^.ite,  v,  n.  [spatior,  Lat.]  To 

rove;  10  i-xnge;  lo  iiin^hle  at  lar;re.  Bentley. 
'yo  SPA'T  I'Elt,  spSt'ifir,  V.  a.  [rpat.spit,  Sa.x.]— 1. 

To  sprinkle  with  divt.  orany  thing  oi1'iiiti\e.  Addi- 
son.—2.  To  throw  out  any  thing  olKnsivc.  Shak), 

— 3.  Toasperst;  to  difame. 
To  SPA'TTEH.splt'tflr,  v.  lu  To  spit;  to  sptitier  «» 

at  any  thing    nauseous   taken   into  liie    mouth.' 

Milltm. 
SPA'I  rERDASIIES,  splt'ifliMllsh-iz.  s.  [$i««er 

ami   dash.]  Coverings  liir  the  legs,  by    which  the 

wet  is  kept  oft'. 
SPA'lLIN(i  y«/V'.V,'pli'llng-|"''i''4,  t•^V■hitebehen. 

A  plant.  Midrr. 
SPA' I  UI.A.  spji'tshft-ll,  s.  A  spattle  or  slice,  usea 

b>  aputhi  cari.  t  and   surgeons    in   spreading  plas- 

teij,  ur Stirring  medicines.  Oitincy. 
SPA'MN,  splk'iii,  s.  [ei|i»\ei)t,    KrencVi-  spavatio, 

Ilulian.]  'I'his  disease    in    horses  is  «  bony  excres- 

eenee,  orerust  as  hard  n<  a  lione,  ibat  grows  on  the 

inside  of  the  hough;  I'lrre  is  likewise  a  blottl  spttj- 

in.  larrirr's  J)i.l. 
SPAW,»piw,s.  A  plai'e  fanmus  for  rn'meral  water'; 

Miy  i»ii\rml  wiitrr 
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Vo  SPAW  L,  sl»iwl,  V.  II.  frp  otlmii,  1o  spit.  Saxon.] 
'I'o  tlirow  niiiisliire  imt  ol'  tin-  inoinli.  Swift. 

i>PAWL,  ?pA»K  s.  [ri>"t:l.  S;>x.]  Spiitle;  luoistiirc- 
*■}'  fed  t'nim  the  nioutli.   Dnjiltn. 

SPAWN, yjiiwB,  s.  [sp/iu>,  spciiiu-,  Diltcli.]— 1.  The 
egijs  ol'fisii  m-  fil  frogs.  Sluika  —2.  Any  pi-oiluct  or 
oit's|.iiiie:.  TiHoltort. 

To  SPAWN,  spiwii,  V.  a.  [trom  the  iionn-l— 1.  To 
prodiiof  as  Mw%  do  <■(?(;»•  S/ir/l^s.—i.  lo  geiieintc; 
to  hriii;-  (brtli.  S-,c'Jh 

'To  SPAWN,  spiwn,  v.  n.— ].  To  i'isiie  as  eggs  from 
fi$i'. — 2.   Toissiu-;  10  pi'opeid.  Lofke- 

bPA'WNER.  spiwii'fli-,  s.  [f|-oiii  spauii.]  The  Ic- 
nial    fisli.  Ifalton 

'Tv  SPAY.spi.  V.  a.  [spado,  t.atiii.]  To  castrate  fe- 
male nniniaU.    Murtlnier. 

To  SPEAK,  sjiiUe.v.  ii  pr  t>  rii'-  spake  or  spiikv; 
jiarticiple  passive  tlmkeiK  [j*pi  c!Hi.6a\oir,  spr<  ken, 
Du.th.]— 1.  To  litter  articulate  «iimds;  to  expr>  s» 
ihotiglils  !)>  vorils.  l!ol<ler.—2.  In  liarfiiigiie;  to 
make  a  s|>t'ech.  Clmcnttnn.—^.  I  o  talk  for  or 
HfCainst;  to  dispute.  ShnJts.—i  To  diseoursr;  to 
jnakr  meiKioii.  Tillotmti.—S.  To  ^iv^  sound.  S/inkx. 
—6.  To  SPKAK  jvit/i  'lo  address;  to  coI>^■erse 
■with.  KiioHes, 

To  SPKAK,  spJUe.  v.  a— 1.  To  utter  with  the 
month:  to  iiroiiotiiici'.  Jwl^r.i.—2.  'I'o  prochiini;  to 
reli-hrJte.  Shnk^.—i-  'I'o  address;  to  accost.  Ecclus. 
—4.  'I'o  exiii'oit.  Milton.  "' 

SPKA'K  ABLE,  spi'kl  Id.  a.  [from  sp.-aU.]— 1. 1'oss'i- 
bh  to  be  spoken.— 2.  Having  llie  power  of  speecli. 
Milton. 

SPEA'KKR.  spi'kor,  s.  [from  slK-ak.]— 1.  One  th-.it 
speaks.  Jl^aU.i.—2.  One  that  speaks  in  any  pariieii- 
lar  luanmr.  Prior.— 3.  One  th.it  cdebratts,  |)ro- 
clainis  or  mentions.  Shaks.—i.  'I'he  prolocutor  of 
the  coiiinioiis.  Dryden. 

SPEATvlNG- Tci/Hi/^rt,  spJ'klng-trimpit,  s.  A  sten- 
toroplionick  instrunieni;  a  trumpet  !))■  which  ihe 
voice  may  be  jiropagated  to  a  great  distance. 
Dryden. 

SPKAK,  spjre,  s.  [rpeji",  Saxon;  spcre.  Dutch.]— 1. 
A  Ion?  wCHpon  witb  a  sharp  point,  used  in  thrusi- 
jnif  or  throwing;  a  lance.  C(rnlei/.~2.  A  luncc  ge- 
perally  with  proi\g»  to  kill  tish.  i'urew. 

To  SPKAR,  sp^re,  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.]  'I'o  kill 
or  pi  ree  with  a  spear. 

To  SPKAK,  spire,  v.  n.  To  shoot  or  sprouti  Mur- 
tinn-r. 

SPKA'RGRASS,  spire'^ris,  s.  [spear  and  grass.] 
Lon'<  stilt' grass.  .9/ink  t/iearr. 

SPKA'RMAN,  spire'niin,  s.  [spear  and  man.]  One 
who  uses  a  lance  in  fiKlit.  Pri  r. 

KPKA'U.MIN')',  speiv'iiiliil,  s.  A  plant;  »  sp;cies  of 
miut. 

fiPl',A'KW0BT,sp4re'wflrt,s.  An  lierb.  Jinm'ortfi. 

KPE'CIAL,  spish'il,  a.  L«p(cial.  Fr.  sjH'cialis.  Lai] 
—1.  Noting  a  stirt  i.f  species.  H'aft.t.—2.  Particular, 
]<eculiar.  Hooker.  Altrr/iiinj.—Z.  Appropriate;  de- 
signed for  a  particular  j)urpi>>>e.  I>.tvicf.—4.  Ex- 
traoi-dinary;  uncommon.  Uprrit. — 5.  Chief  iu  excel- 
lence   Shakspeure. 

SPE'CIALLY,  spjsh'4!.i,  ad.  [frnni  special.]— I. Pai- 
ticujai'ly  above  others.  l^iui,riiUoit,y.—2.  I\ot  in  a 
eonunoii  way;  jieculiarly.  Unit, 

KPE'CIALTY,  siiJsl/ai-i^  ?. 

bPECIA'LlTY,  si>?sh-^ai'i-li,     5 

(specialiic,  Fr.  from  upecial.]  I'articidarity.  Hook. 

KPE'CIES.  spi'shtz,  s.  [sj).  cies,  Latin. J— l.  A  sort; 
tulxlivision  of  a  general  term.  H'niti.—2,  Class  of 
Jiaturi;  single  order  of  beings.  7Jf/;//i-^ — 3.  Ajipear- 
ance  lo  the  senses,  any  \  isible  or  sensible  rejirt!- 
Mriitatioii.  Ji'iy.~4.  Keprtseiilalioii  lo  the  tuind. 
f}ryilcn>—S.  Show;  vi^ible  eNhihitioii.  Baron. — 6. 
Circolaiiiig  money  Arhnllinot.—T,  Simples  that 
liKve  place  in  a  eom|Hiiind. 

KPKCI'FICAL.  sp4■^lrfikal,    ?. 
J>PECl'FlCK,sp4-^ii'^^k,  3 

[spi-ciliipie.  French.]— I.  That  which  makes  a 
thing  ol  the  sjiicies  of  which  it  is.  Nruton,  A'«;-- 
ris.—2%  Appropriated  lo  the  Lure  of  someparticular 
disteni|H'r.  Ifisciunn. 
jPE'tTFlCK.spe-sil'flk.s.  [the  adj  by  cllipsii.Jbr] 
A  ipeciiick  medicine.  Mcinj.iit  <(f  Hul'fitj;, 
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SPECI'FICALLy,  jpi'.lrfi-kll-i,  ad.  [from  tpvt'f 
tick.]  In  such  maimer  as  to  cuiistitu)'^  a  species; 
aecnrding  to  the  nature  of  the  species.  Beiiltey. 

To  SPE'CIllCATE,  spi-ili'li-kAte.  V.  a.  fti-om 
species  and  facio,  I.at.]  '1  o  mark  by  notation  of 
distiiigiiiMhing  pariicidariiies.  Hale. 

SPECIFI'CATION,  spls-,4.fi-ki'sbfi.i.s.  [from  spe- 
cilick;  specification,  French.]—!.  Ditiinct  notation; 
determination  by  a  peculiar  mark.  H'aUj.—2.  Par- 
ticular mention.  Ai/lif/if. 

To  SPIS'CIFY,  sp?s'si-l  1,  v.  a.  [from  species;  speci- 
fier, French.]  'lo  mention;  lo  show  by  some  parti- 
cular O'ark  of  distinction.  Fofir. 

SPKCIMEN,  sp^s'si-min.s.  [specimen,  Lat.]  A  sam- 
ple; a  part  ot  any  thing  e.xiiibited  iliat  the  rest 
may  b'   known.  A'ldisuri. 

SPF/CIOUS,  sji^'shAs,  a.  [specieux,  French;  specio- 
SHs,  I.at.]— 1.  Showy;  pl-isinu'  to  the  view.  Miltun. 
— 2.  Plausible;  superficially;  not  solidly  right.  Dry- 
dfii.  Rogers,  Alterhur'i, 

SPK/CIOUSLY,  spi'shfis-lJ,  nd.  [from  specious.] 
With  fairappeaiiiiiCe.  Hntiiiuotid. 

SPliCK,spJk,  s.  [ppecce,  Saxon.]  A  small  discolora- 
tion; a  spot,  liryilev, 

Tu  SI'KCK,    si>Sk,  V.  a.  To  spot;  to  stain  in  drop;. 

SPIi'CKI.E,  spJk'kl,  s.  [from  speck.]  Small  speck; 

liifl  ■  spot. 
To  SPE'CKLE,  splk'kl,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,]    To 

mark  with  small  spots    Miltoti. 
SPKc'KT  or  S,'»'ig/i(.  spf  kt,s.  A  wood  pecker.  Airtf. 
SPK.'d'ACLE.    spJU'iA-kl.  s.    [speciacle,  Frencli; 

spectaculoiii,  Latin.  |— A  show;  a  gar.iiig  stock;  uny 

thing  e\hibited  to  the  view  as  eminently  i-emarka- 

ble.  Sfifiks.—2'  An\  thing  perceived   by  the  sight. 

J)e>i>iii.—S.  [In  the  plural.]  Glasses  to  assist  the 

sight.  Baron. 
SPE'crACl.ED,  sp5k'ta-kld,a,  [from  the  noun,] 

I'liriiished  with  spectacles.  S/iaks. 
SPEC  rA"riON,sp?k-ti'shaii,s.  [spectatio,   I.atin.] 

Keiraixl;  respect.  Ifnrvci/. 
SPKCTA'rOK.  spJk-iA'tir,  t.  [spectateur,  French; 

spectator,  Latin.]  A  looker  on;  a  heliidder.  S/taks. 
SPEC'rA'rORSHIP,.splk-ti'tfti--ship,s.[froui8pei:- 

tator.]  Act  of  beholding.  S/iakspcare. 
SPEC  I  A 1 RESS,  spek-ti'tiis,s.  [from  spectator.]  A. 

ffiuale  observer.  i{o7ie''s  Fair  Pen. 
SPE'Cl'KE.  spSk'tfir,  s.  [spectre,  Fr.  spectrum,  La- 
tin.]—!. Apparition;  appearance  of  jiersons  dead. 

.9/illiiigJ!cet.—2,  Something;  made  preternaiiirally 

visible. 
SPE'CIRVM,  spfk'trSm,  s.  [Latin,]  An  image;  a 

vi.<iMe  form.  JvV.-iWun. 
SPK'CULAR,  spJk'kfi-lSr.  e.  [specularis,  Lat.]— I. 

Having  the  qualities  ol  a  mirronr  or  luokiilg-glass. 

i)w«ff.— 2.  Assisting  sight.    Philips. 
To   SPE'CULA  TE.    sp^k'ki-lAte,  v.    n     (speculer, 

Fr.  speeulor,  Lat.]  To  meditate;  lo  eonlempjute; 

to  takea  viewofanv  thing  with  the  miiitl.  JJicfii/. 
To  SPE'CULATE,  spJk'i.^i-lAte.  v.   a.  'J'o  coiiM.l.r 

atteiitivelv:  to  look  lliroo^'h  with  the  mind.  Brotfn, 
Sl'KCULA'"l'ION,  splk-k/i-li'shftn,  s.   [sptciilation, 

P'r.  (rom  .speculate.]  —1.  Examination  by   the  eye; 

\ie\v  — 2.  F°.xaminer;  spy.  .S/inkx.—3.  .M  ntal  view; 

intellectual  eNaiitinatioii;  contemplation,  llookrr. — 

4.  A  train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation.  Tan- 

pIr.—S.  Mental  scheme  not  reduced  to   practice. 

T',iiph:—tS.  Power  of  sight.  .V/«//r*/if«/r. 
SPEC  ULA"nsr,spJk-iVli'i  1st,  s.  One  fond  ofspe- 

eolation.  Burke. 
SPK'CULA'I'IVE,  sp?k'kfi.ll-tlv,   a.  [from   sihcu- 

hite.]— 1.   Given    to     s;Hculalion;   cnniemplatite. 

Hooker.— 2.  Theoretical;  notional;  ideal;iiot  pructi- 

eal.  Baron. 
SPE'CV-'LAriVELY',    spfk'kft-ia-tlv-li,   ad.    [from 

siieculative.]— I.   Contemplatively;    with    medita- 

lion.~2.  Ideall) ;  noiionuily;tlieut'eiically;  uui  pi-ao 

ticallv. 
SPECULATOR,  sp?k-Ui'i-li'tar,s.  [fi-om  speculate.] 

—1.  One  who  lonns  tin  oiie.s.   Mure. — 2.    [Sjvcula- 

leiir,    French.]     An    oliserver;   a   contemplator. 

Brown.— 3.  A  spv;  a  waiclu-^-.  Brootue. 
SPE'CULATOKY,  spek'k<i-lA-l4i^i,  a.  [from  s|fecu- 

Ifttc]  Exei  cising  s]>ei:ulatio)i. 
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SPE'rVLVM,  spJk'ki-lfiin.s.  [Latin.]  A  mirrour;a 

l(»>Uiiig>glass.  Boijle. 
SPKD,  spill.  '1  Ui-  jii-eterite  and  part.  pass,  of  speed. 

SPKl'X'E,  spiise,  s.  [species,  I.at.]  Kind.  B.  Junion. 
Sl'KECH,  spiilsli,  s.  [iVoni  speak.]—!.  The  power 

ufaillciilatc  utterance;    the  power  of  expressing 

thoughts   by  words,    or  vocal  sounds.    lVntts,—l. 

]4in);u:<ge;  words  tonsidend  as  expressing  thou^his. 

Milton.— 3.  Particular  lanpuage,  as   distinctJ'rom 

iilhcrs.  Cunvnun   Pruijer.—i.    Any  tliinK  sjiokeli. 

Sltaks.—S.    Talk;   niciitimi.    tiacan,—n.     Oration; 

liaiuiitiiie.  Sxvift.—T.  Liberty  to  speiik.  Miltuu. 
SPE'KCHLESS,  spiilsh'lJs,  a.  [troin  speetli.]-!. 

Deprived  of  ihr  power  ot  spe.tkiag;;  made  mute  or 

dumb.     Raii-igh.—2.    Mute;  dumb.     Shaks. 
TVSl'EKD,  spiid,  V.  n.  prtt.  and  pari.  pass,  sped, 

and   speeded,      spiKtlen,    Dutch.]— 1.    To    make 

liHste;  to  move  with  celerity.    Milton.  PhiUps.—'i. 

'I'o  have  success.  ShaKs.—i.  I'o  have  anj  condition 

good  or  liad.     H'nllcr. 
TpSPKKD,   spj^d.  V.   a.— 1.  To  despatch  in  liaste. 

fairfiix—2.  To  furnish  in  haste.— 3.   lo  despatch; 

1o   destroy;  to  kill.    Dryden.—i.    To    niisebirC;  lo 

niin.— S.  To  hasten;    to   put  into  quick   molion. 

S/takx.—f}.  To   execute;  to   despatch.    Aijlifft:—7. 

To  assist;  to  help  forward.  JJnjdai.—S.    lo  make 

pros]ternii.'s.  Sf.  Paul. 
SPEK1>,  spi^d,   s.    [speed,   Dutch.]—!.   Quickness; 

celerity.  Miire 2.  HasteJ  hurrj';  despatch.  Ilecatj 

tf  Piety.— i.  The  course  orpxccof  a  horse.  Shaks. 

— 4.  Success;  evi-nt.  Sltaksfjtare. 
SPK'EDILY,  fTj^id'i-li.  ad.  [from  speetly.]    With 

haste;  quickly,     hrutlen, 
SPK'KDl.VKSS.  8piid'4-i1*s,  s.  [from  speedy.]  The 

•linlity  oC  l»-ing  siMHtlv. 
SPK'EDAVKLL,   spi^l'wi!,   s.    [veronica.    Latin.] 

Kluellin.  A  plant.    Miller. 
SPK'Knv,  spWd'4,  a.  [from  speed.]  Quick;  swift; 

iiMuhle;  quick  of  despiiich.  Dryden. 
SPELI.,  sp?l.  s.  Lrpel,  Saxon,  a  woixl.]— 1.  A  charm 

consislin^df  some  worils  of  occult  power.    Mitiinu 

— 2.  A  turn  of  work.    Cnren-. 
ToSPEI.,  spJl,  V.  a.  [s,)rj|en,  Dutcli.]- 1.  To  write 

with   the   ]>rojier   letters.    Dryden.— i.    To    pad 

by  naming    letters  singly.    S/iuks.—3.  To  cbariu. 

Dryden, 
To  SPELL,  spjl,  v.  n.— 1.  To  form  words  of  letters. 

Locke— 2.   I'o  read.  Mtltoii.—3.  To  read  unskilful- 
ly.   Smi!/i. 
To'SPEL'l',  spilt,  V.  ji.    To  split;   to  break.  Mor- 

timiT. 
SPlVl.TEIl,  spllt'fir,  s.    A  hind    of    lemi-metal. 

t>eiit<»u 
To  SPEND.  spJnd,   v.  a.  [rP'-nban,  Sa^on.]— 1.  To 

consume;  ti>  exhaust;  to   lay  out.    Mittun. — 2.    To 

bes'ow  as  expense;  to  exiJtnd.  Iioylt;—3.  ToefTiisv. 

,S/Hiks.—l.  To   s(|uai>der;  to  lavish.  Hake.— 5.     lo 

pass.  Jut). — fi.  To  waste;    to  wear  out.  Burnet. — 7. 

To  faii);ue:  to  harass,  jlddiioii. 
To   SPENO,   spiiij,  v.  n.— 1.    To    mHke   expense. 

South,— '2.    Vo   prove  in  the  lis-:   at,  fjurkfcd  ivrt/i 

Jirnse   spends  tcell.—Z.  'lo    be  lost  or  wasted;  as, 

l-fc  spends   i;i  triflis.  Bacon.— 4,  To  be   employed 

lo  any  use.     Bitruii, 
SPK'NDER,   tpind'fir,    s.  [from    sppnd.]— 1.    One 

who  spends.    Tt,ylw.—'i.   A   prodigal;  a  latiihcr. 

Bnrun, 
.^I'K'NUTHHIFT,  s)iJudV/,rllt, s.  [siiendaild  thrift.] 

A  prodiiral;  a  lavishi-r.  Stcifi, 
SPE'KAHLE,  spir-aui,  a.  [sperabills,  Latin.]   Such 

as  ma>'  be  hopetl.  Bncon. 
SPEUM.  ijiirm,  s.  [spetme,  Fn'nch;spermH,  Latin.] 

Seed;  that    by  which     the   speciut   is    continued. 

Bnrun. 
■  SPE'JiMACETI,     «]iir-ma-ti'l4,    j.    [Latin.]     Cor- 

ruptedly  pronounctd  permatiiy;  a   kind   of  tuet 

made  by  condensing   tne  oil  uf  u   whale's  bead. 

Quinni. 
SPEKMA'TICAL  spir-mji'ii-kai,  } 
SPEK.MA'TICK,  spir-maiilk,  3  "• 

[sperniatic|ue,  /'reuch,  from  sjh  rm.]— I.  Seminal; 

consisting  of  seed.   -Voir.— 2.    Jleloiigiiig    to  the 

•yeriij,    Itou. 
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to    SPE'HMATIZE,   splr'mS  the,    v.    n.    [(Voni 

sperm  ]     To  viild  seed.  Brotvn. 
SPKUMATOCi/LK,    spir-mi-ti-sJle',     s.     [r^ifu.. 

aud  !<.•/,:•.]  A  rupture  cauai'd  by  the  contraction  of 

the  seminal  vessels.  Budey. 
SPEHMO  LOGIS  r,spSr-mA'ii-jlst,«.  [T^«f.(.:>.o5,(a] 

One  who  gathers  or  treats  of  seeds. 
To  SPER'RE.  f  piir,  v.  a.  [spappau,  Sax.   obdere.] 

Ill  shut.     S/iaki/ieare. 
To  SPEUSE,  splrse,  v.   a.  [sjienus,   Lat.]  "Jp  dis- 
perse; lo  scatter.     Spender, 
To  SPKT,  spit,  v.  a.  'lo  bring  or  pour  abundantly. 

Mill  on. 
To  SPEW,  sp6,  V.  8.  [fpepan.  Sax.  speuwen,  Dut.] 

— !■  To  vomit;  toejecifrom  the  stomach,  .^/lenter. 

—2.  'lo  ejirci;  to  cast  Ibrth.  Dryden.— 3.    To  eject 

with  loathing.    Bacon. 
To  SPEW,  sp6,  V.  u.  To  vomit;  to  case  the  stomach. 

BenJnnvon- 
To  SPHA'CELATE,  sfis'si-lite,  v.  a.  To  affect  with 

a  ganprene.    .i/mrp. 
Ta  SPHA'CELATE,  sfa/si-lite,  v.  n.  To  mortify; 

to  suffer  ihe  gangreiip.  Shnrp. 
SPHA'CELUS,   sfas'»4-lfis,  s.    [(r^ax!?.©..]     A    gan- 

grene;  a  mortification.  IViaetnan. 
SPHERE,  slire,  s.  [sph*ra,  Lat.]— 1.  A  globe;  an 

orbicular  liod\ ;  a  body  of  which  the  Centre  is  at 

the  same  distance  from  every  point  of  the  ci  rcum- 

ference.  Mclfan.—2.  Any  globe   of  the   mu  ndane 

system.  Spect.—3.  A  glol>e  iipresenting  the  <  arth 

or  sky.  Dryden.— 4.  Orb;  circuit  of  motion.    Mil. 

ton.— 5,  Province;  compassof  knowledge  or  action. 

Shnk^penre. 
To  SPHERE,  sfire,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.    To 

l>l.»ce  ill  a  sphere.  Shaks. — 2.  'I'o  form  into  round- 
ness.    .Milton. 
SPHE'RIC AL,  sf?Kri-kai.  >  „ 
SPHE'RICK.slir'ilU,         $ 

[tjt»in    spliere.]— 1.    Hound;    orbicular;    glofiular. 

Keil.—2,  Planetary;  relating    to  the  orbs  of  the 

planets.     Shakspeiire- 
SPH  E'RICALLY,  sf^r'r^kil-i,  ad.  [from  spherical.] 

Ill  form  of  a  sphere. 
SrHE'RICALNESS,  sf?r'ij-kjl-n?s,  7 
SPHE'RICriy,  stUh'oiik,  S  '* 

[from  sphere.]     Roundness;  rotundity;  globosity. 

Dighi/. 
SPHK'ROID, sft'roid, s.  [ir:-^>cx  and  .■.?'3., spheroide. 

Fr.]  A  Ixidy  ohlmig  or  oblate,  ajiproacbing  to  the 

loriii  of  a  sphere.  Cliiym'. 
SPHE'ROIDAL.sli'iiid-Jl.a.  Having  the  form  ofa 

splieroid-  Aduml, 
SPHKROl'DICAL,   sf^rild'J-kUl,    a.  [from  aplie- 

riiid.l   Having  the  tbriii  ofa  sphere.     Clieifne. 
SPHEROI'DITY,  st*-rold'd4ii,  s.  [fi-oin  spheroid.] 

Deviation  from  a  sphcix-.     Jdums. 
SPHE'RULK,  slJr'iih,  s.  [sphienila,  Latin.]  A  littk> 

prhitie.     Cheiiue. 
SI'HE'RY,    sli'ii,    a.    [from    sphere.]      Spheiic.il. 

Sh'ikilienrc. 
SPHINX,  sffnks,  s.  [-rri>  ?.]  Tho  jy>At'i.r  wai  a  fa- 
mous monster  in  Egypt,  having  the  tace  ofa  vir- 
gin, and  ihelxaiy  ol  a  lion.   Peailittm. 
SPl'Al.,  spi'il,  s.    [espial.  Fr.]  A  spy;   a   sconi;   a 

watcher.  Obsolete.  I'airjii.i: 
SPICE,   spise,  s.  [espices.  Flinch.]— 1.  A  vegelabl* 

priMluctiou.  fragriiit  to  the  smell  and  puiig.  iitiu 

thi'  palate;  an  arumatiek  substance  us -d  in  sauces. 

Temple.— 2.  A  small  i|UHiiiity,  as  uf  spice   to  the 

tiling  seasoned,     ijroii'/i. 
To  SPICK,  splse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  season 

with  spice.     Domic. 
SPI'CEit,  spl'>dr,8.  [iVom  spice.]  One  who  deals  in 

spice.     Cmudrii. 
SPl'CERY,  «pl'sir-i,  s.  [espiceriej,    Fr.]-I.     Tin 

commodity  ul  spiciS.    Rule gh.—2.    A  relHisitory  nl 

s|iices.     Addit'Jit, 
SPICK  nnd  SPAN,  siilk'lnd  spin'.  Quite  new ;  now 

lirsl  usi  d.     Burner. 
SPl'CKNEI.,  spik'nil,   5.    The  herb  maldinony  or 

bearwurt. 
SPl'CY,  spl'si,  a.  [f'nnn  spice.]— 1.  Producing  spice; 

abuuiiiling  Nsitli   ai'omati()ks.    Dryden.— 2.  Aroiua- 

tick;  ha\ ing  the  4Ualitici  of  sjnce.    Pope. 
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SPI'COSITY,  sp^kdt's^tj.  s.  Cspica,  Latin.]    The 
qimliiy  of  being  sjiiked  like  ears  of  com;  fulness  of 
ears. 
SPI'DKR,  spl'ilfir,  s.  'I'he  niiiinal  that  spins  a  web 

lor  tliis.  Drayton. 
SPI'DKHWOKl,    si>l\lflr-\v4rt,    s.     [phalangfium, 
Lai.]  A  )>liint  uidi  a  lily-fluwer,  composed  of  si.'i 
petals^    Miller, 
SPl'GNEL,  splg'nfl,  s.  [meiim,    Latin.]  A  plant. 
Miller. 

SPrGOT,  splg'it,  s.  [spijcker,  Dutch.]  A  pin 
or  pig  put  into  the  faucet  to  keep  in  the  liquor. 
Simk.sjKure. 

SPIKK,  spike,  s.  [spica,  Latin.]— 1.  An  ear  of  corn. 
l)cn/in7n.—2,  A  long:  iiail  of  iron  or  wood;  a  long 
i-otl  of  iron  sharpened.     Aitdisun. 

■'^PiKE,  spike,  s.  A  smaller  sitecies  of  lavender. 
Hill. 

To  SPIKE,  spike,  v.  a.— 1,  To  fasten  with  long:  nails. 
Mox(m.—%   To  S(  twiih  spikes.  Ifixfmr.ti. 

SPl'KENAHP,  spiUe'itard,  s.  [spica  naidi,  Latin.] 
ITiere  are  tliii'C  sorts  of  spikenard,  the  Indian 
spikenard  is  the  mi'Sf  famous:  it  is  a  congeiies  of 
tibrons  substances  aiihering  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  root,  ot  an  a^^-eabh-  aromatick  and  bitterish 
taste;  it  grows  pKntifully  in  Java.   Hill. 

SPI'LKINS,  spll'lilnz,  s,  A  sit  of  small  ivory  in- 
struments ol'niany  kinds,  r<  semhling  such  as  are 
Iis<-<1  in  husband  i-y  and  (^rdrniiig.  They  serve 
for  a  game  'o  play  at,  being  thrown  on  a  table  in 
a  lu-ap.  Till-  player  (with  an  ivoi-y  hook  of  the 
same  size)  is  to  K-move  as  many  as  he  can  one  by 
out  xrithout  stirring  nny  other;  for  as  soon  as  he 
docs  that,  he  must  resign  th.  hook  to  another 
plaj.-i;  e;ich  instruniint  reckons  lor  a  Ci-riain 
nuiuher;  and  thv-  player  who  thus  takes  off  the 
gltatesi  amuunt  wins  the  game. 

SPILL,  51)11,  s.  CspiJIen,  Dutch.]—!.  A  small  shiver 
of  wood,  or  thin  bar  of  iron.  Mart.— 2.  A  small 
quantity  of  money.    Ayliffe. 

To  SPILL,  spll,  V.  a.  frpillan,  Saxon;  spUlen,  Dm.] 
—1.  lo  shed;  to  lose  by  shedding.  Daniel.— 2.  To 
desfrov;  to  mischief.  Davics.—i.  To  throw  away. 
nckeit. 

T«  SPILL,  spjl,  V.  n.— 1.  To  waste;  to  be  lavish. 
SUnc'j,-~2.  To  be  shed;  to  be  lost  by  being  shed. 
H'atrs. 

SPI'LLKH,  spinflr,  s.  [I  Icnow  not  whence  derived.] 
A  kind  of  (isliing  line.  Ciirew. 

SPIL'IH,  splK/f,  s.  [from  spill.]  Any  thing  poured 
out  or  wasti  d.    Shiikspeare. 

To  SPIN,  spill,  V.  a.  pi-eur.  spun  or  span;  part, 
spun,  []-|>innan.  Sax.  spinnen,  Diitch.]— 1.  To 
draw  out  into  threads.  ExutIiis.—2.  To  form  threads 
by  drawing  out  and  twisting  any  filamentous 
matter.  Drydcn.—'i.  I'o  jirotract;  to  draw  out. 
Collier.— 4,  To  l<)rni  by  degrees;  to  draw  out  tedi- 
ously; to  protract.  Digli'l- 

To  SPIN,  spin,  V.  n.— 1.  To  e:^ercise  the  art  of 
spinning.  More. — 2.  To  stri?ain  out  in  a  thread  or 
small  currt  nt.  Drayton.— 3.  To  move  round  as  a 
spindle.  Milton, 

f^PI'NACH,  ?      1,1,. 

SI'1'NAGK,^»1''""'''J«'''- 
[spinnchia,  Lat.]  A  plant.    Miller. 

•SPI'NAL,  spl'nill,  a.  [spina,  Lut.]  Belonging  to  the 
h«ck  Iwne.     P/ulifi.t, 

SPl'NDLE,  spln'dl,s.  [pinnbl.  j-prntH-l,  Saxon.]— 1. 
'i  he  pin  by  which  the  thread  is  formed,  and  on 
vhich  it  is  conglomerated.  Maine.— 2,  A  long 
sKiider  stalk.  Miirt.—:i.  Any  thing  •lender;iiiAf;Kf 
ipiiidh-.r/iaiiA'.ir.     Drytlen. 

Tu  SPI'NDLK.  spli.'di.v.  II.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
shoot  uilo  a  long  small  stalk.  B(u:biu 

SriNULESIIA'NKED,  spln'dl-shJnkt.  a.  [spindle 
and  shank]  Having  small  I' gs.  Atlil'fnn. 

Sl'l'NULElUEE,  spln'dl-lrii,  s.  Prickwood.  A 
plant. 

Sl'lNK,  spine,  s.  [spina,  Latin]  The  back  bone. 
/htlrien. 

SPI'NEL,  spl'nJi,  s.    A  sort  of  mineral.     H'oodie. 

SI'l'NET.spln-nit',  s.  [esjiiiiHlle,  French.]  A  small 
hnrpsichord;  an  ins'rument  with  keys.  Sivift. 

SPINI'KEKOUS,  spl-nlrrti^is,  a.  [spina  and  fero, 
Lai.]  Bearing  thorns. 
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SPl'NNER,sijln'nAr,s.  [from  spin.]— I.  Onetkilled 
in  s|>iimini;.  Craun/.—2.  A  ganlen  spider  \witii 
long  jointetl  legs.  Shakspe<irc. 
SPI'NNING  /r/«W,  spin  iiing-whiM,  s.  [from  spin.J 
'I'he  wheel  by  which,  since  the  disuse  of  the  rock, 
the  thread  is  ilrawn.  Gay. 
SPINCysriy,  spl-nfls'sft-ij,  >.  [spinosus,  Latb.] 
Crahl>edness;  thorny  or  briery  perplexity.  Glan- 
ville. 

SPl  NOUS,  spl'nfts,  a.  [spinosus,  Lat.]  Thorny;  full 
of  thorns. 

SPl'NS'l'EH,  splns'iflr,  3.  [from  spin.]— 1.  A  woman 
that  spins.  Shaks.—2.  The  general  term  for  a  girl 
or  maiden  woman.    Shakspeare. 

SPI'NSTKV,  spfns'tri,  i.  [from  spinster.]  The 
work  of  spinning. 

SPI'NY,  spi'ni,  a.  [spina,  Latin.]  Thorny;  brifry; 
perpiexi-il.  Digby. 

SPI'KACLE,  sjiir'4-kl,  s.  [spiraculum,  Latin.]  A 
breathing  hole;  a  vent;  a  snnill  aperture.  Jfiiw/tr. 

SPl'HAL.  spi'Vil,  a.  [from  spira,  Latin.]  Curve; 
winding;  circularly  involved.  Btaekmure. 

SPI'RALI.Y,  spS'r4l-4,  ad.  [from  spirtil.]  In  a  spiral 
form.-    Jiay. 

SPIHE,  spire,  s.  [spira,  Latin.]—!,  A  line  d^a^vn 
progressively  rounil  the  same  axis,  with  a  distance 
hctwet*n  each  circle. — 2.  A  curve  line;  any  thing 
vieathed  or  contorted;  a  curl;  a  twist;  a  vrreath. 
Vryden.—S.  Any  thing  growing  up  taper;  a  rounj 
pyramid;  a  steeple.  Hnle.—i.  The  top  or  upper- 
most point.    Shakspcare. 

To  SPIKE,  spire,  r.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
shoot  up  pyraniidically.  Morliiner.—2.  To  breathe. 
.Spenser, 

SPl'RIT,  spli-'lt,  s.  [spiritus,  Latin.]— 1.  Breath? 
wind  in  motion.  Boron.— 2.  An  inimatarial  sub- 
stance. Davits.— 3.  The  soul  of  man.  Bible. 
S/iaks.—i.  An  apparition.  Lnkr.—S.  Temperr 
habitual  disposition  of  mind.  Milton.  TUlvtson.— 
6.  Aixlour;  courage'^  elevation;  vehe«jence  ol 
mind.  Shaks.—7.  Genius;  vigom- of  mind.  Temple. 
—8.  Turn  of  mind;  power  of  mind,  moral  or  intel- 
lectual. Cowley.— 9.  Intellfctual  poweiia  distinct 
from  the  ho<ly.  Clarendon.— \0.  Sentiment;  per- 
ception. Shaks.—U.  Esgenr.ss;  desire.  South.— 
!2.  Man  of  activity;  man  of  life.  5ViaA-.j.— !3.  Per- 
sons distinguishfd'by  quahties  of  the  mind.  Dryd. 
— 14.  'I'hat  which  gives  vigour  or  cheerfulness  to 
the  mind.  Shaks.—lS,  The  likeness;  essential 
qualities.  lVotton.—\6.  Any  thing  eminently 
l)i;re  and  refined.  Shaks.— 17.  'J  hat  which  hath 
power  or  energy.  Bocun.—l8,  An  inflannnablc 
liquor  raised  hy  distill  itioii.  Boyle.— 19.  In  the- 
old  poets,  spirit  was  commonly  a  monosyllable. 
Spenser. 

To  SPl'RIT, spli-'lt,  v.  a.— 1,  To  animate  or  actuate 
as  a  spirit.  Milton.-?..  To  excite;  to  animate;  tft 
encourage;  to  invigorate  to  action.  Swift.— 3.  To 
draw;  lo  entice.     Brinon. 

SPrRITALLY.  splr'lt-4l-i,  ad.  [fror.i  spiritus,  Lat.] 
Bv  means  of  the  breath.    HMtT. 

SPrKITED,  spli-'li-8d,  a.  [from  spirit]  Lively;  vi- 
vacious; fidl  of  fii-e.     Po/ie. 

SPI'RI  lEUNESS,  splrii-Jd-nJs,  s.  [from  spirited.} 
Dis posit i<m  or  m:tke  of  mind-  Aildison, 

SPPKI  If  ULNESS,  splr'lt-fAl-nSs.  s.  [from  spirit 
and  full.]  Sin-ightiiness;  liveliness.  Hm-vey. 

SPl'RiriNG,  splr'li-lng,  s.  The  duty  of  a  spirit. 
Shnkspenre- 

SPI'RllLKSS,  splr'lt-lJs,  a.  [fioni  spirit]  Drject- 
eil;  low;  deprived  of  vigour;  depressed.  Smith. 

SPI'UI  1  OUS.splr'li-As,  a.  [fnmi  spirit.]—!.  Refined; 
detecate<l;  advanced  near  to  spirit.  Milton.— 2.  Unof 
ardent;  active 

SPl'RI  lOUSNESS,  si>Tv'h(is.n?s.  s.  [from  spirit- 
ous.]  Fineness  and  activity  of  parts.  Boyle, 

SPl'RnUAL,  splr'lt-tsh6-il,  a.  [spirituel,  French, 
ft-oni  spirit.]- 1.  Distinct  from  matter;  immaterial; 
incorporeah  Bacen.—2.  Mental;  inti  Ileclual.  South. 
—3.  Not  gross;  refined  from  external  things;  re- 
lative onlv  to  the  mind.  Calamy.—*.  Not  tem- 
poral; relating  to  the  things  of  heaven.  HoiAct^. 
Suift. 

SPI'iirrUALITY.  spli-lt-tshA-Sl't-t*,  s.  [from  spi- 
rittial.]— 1.   Iiicorporeity;    imjnaterialhy;  essence 
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liistinct  from  mntter.— 2.  Intelli-ctual  nntuif. 
Sout/i. — 3.  Acts  ijideiieiiiWnt  of  tlie  Iwdy;  imiv 
acts  oftbK  loul;  nii'iUHl  reflneiiicnt.  South. — 4.  'I'liai 
which  belongs  to  any  one  »s  iiii  eccU-smsi  ick.  rtyliff'e. 
SPriUTUAL  rv,  ^iil/ii-tshi-ai-l*,  s.  LiVoiii  spiritii- 

nl.]  Kcclesiasiical  body.  Shakipeiirc. 
aPIKlTUALIZA'TlON,  spll^twshAlU-xi'slian.  s. 

[from  spiritualize]  The  net  of  srniitiializin^. 
Tu  Sl'l'UrrUAI.lZK.   spli-'lt-islii-lllzo,  V.   «.    Tu 
reKiic  the  intellect;  to  purify  from  the  teculeiieics 
o(  ilic  unrld.  Haiiirnomi.  liogcii. 
•SPl'RITUALLY.  spli-'it-tal.iaii,  nd.  [from  spiritu- 
al.] Without  corportal  sf'ss.'ii-ss;  with  attciiiiou 
to  things  purely  intcllictiial.  Tuylor. 
SPI'KIl'UOUS,  spli'll-tshft-fls,   a.  [siriritucni,    Fi-. 

Iionj  spirit.]— I.    Havine;  tlie  quality  of  spirit,  te- 
nuity and  activity  ofpuits.  ^iriwAflo?.— 2.  Lively; 

Kay,  vivid;  airy,  ll'i'ltnn. 
SPIHIlUtysi  rv.  splr-ir-tshft  os'si-ti.       > 
SPIRITUOU'SNKSS,  splt'it-lslii-fls-n?s,  S  *• 

[rroui  tpiritnous.]   The  (quality  Of  being  spirituous; 

tenuity  and  Hcti>ity. 
Tu  SPIRT,  spftri,  V.  n.[spruytcn,  Dutc^.]  To  spring 

out  in  a  sudden  stream;  tu  stream  out  by  inter- 
vals. Pope. 
ToSPiRT.  spArt,  v.  n.  To  throw  nut  in  a.jet.Bn///. 
»»  SPI'RTLE.spflrt'tl,  v.  a.  [a  coniiptiun  of  spirt.] 

'I'o  difisipate.  JOcrhant. 
SPl'RY,  spi'ri.a.  [from  spire.]— 1.  Pjramidal.  Pope. 

—2.  Wreathed;  ciulcd,  Dnjdcn. 
SPISS,  spis,  a.  [spissus,  Latin.]  Close;  finn;  thick. 

BrerCK'Ood. 
SPl'SSirunR,  spls'sJ-tidc,  %.  [(iom  spijsus,  Lat.] 

Grossnrss;  thickness.  Baron. 
i>PlT,  spit,  s.  [j-p«Can,  Saxon;  spit,  Dutch.]— 1.  A 

lou);  prong:  on  which  meat  is  driven  to  be  tunied 

before  the  fire.  iyilkint.—2.  Such  a  di-pth  of  earth 

as  is  pierced  by  one  action  of  the  spade.  Muitimcr. 
Tu  SPIT,  spit,  V.  a.— 1.  Ti>  put  upon  a  spit.  Shaks. 

—2.  'l"o  thrust  through.  Dryden. 
To  SPII",  spit,  V.  a.  pret.  spat.  part.   pats.  spit. 

[j-pcetan.  Sax.  spj-tter,  Dau.]  To  eject  from  the 

iiiuulh.  Slinktpemc  ' 

7(1  SPII",  spit,  V.   n.  To  throw  out  spittle  or  mois- 
ture ol'  the  mouth.  Smith. 
7'»SPI'TCHCOCK,  sphsh'USk,  v.  a.  To  cut  an  eel 

i  n  pieces  and  mast  him. 
SPiri''.,  sp'ue,  8.  [spijt,  Dutch.]—!.  Malice;  rancour; 

hate;  matitrnity;  malevolince.  Sidney,~2.  SPI  TE 

9f,uv  In  SPlTE  of.  Nutwithstaudinx';  in  defiance 

of.     Kont: 
To  SPI  IK,  spite,   V.  a.   [from  the   noun.]— 1.   To 

mischief;   to  tri-«t  maliciously;  to  ve.i;  to  thwart 

Uiulignauily.  S/uiks.—2.  To  fill  with  .spite;  to   ol- 

feliJ.  Trnipte. 
"SPITEFUL,   siiUc'fill,  a.  [spite  and    fulL]  ^ali- 

ciom;  maliffiiant.  Hooka: 
bPl'TEKULLY,  spit.  T^il-i,  ad.  [from  spitefiil.]  Ma- 

liciouslv;  ui  ilii;nantly.   Il^allrr. 
6Pr  I'KKU!.NESS,spiie'l&l-nSs,  s.   [t>om  spiteful.] 

.MiiliKiiiiy;  di  sireofve.\iu!?.  f^''>^. 
SPITI'AL,  spit'il,  s.  [corrupted  from  hospital.]  A 

charitHlil.'  luunil.-ition. 
SPI'T  lED.  spli'iJd,  a.    [from  si>it.]  Sliot  out  intu 

length.  Bucun. 
SPI'TTER,  siih'iflr,   c.  [from  spit.]— 1.  One  who 

puts   uK-at  on  a  spit.— 2.  One  Mho  spits  with  his 

mouth  —3.  A  yoiuigdeer.  Ainnvort/i. 
SPI'  I'ILK,  s,)li'tl,  c.   [corrupted    from    hosjiitul.] 

.SA'jIv.    Clemc'dnd. 
SPr  r  I'LR,  sph'il,  s.  [j'poerltan,  Sa\on.J  Moisture 

oi'il)e  mouth.  Arhutlmut. 
SHI'l'VENOM,  spli'vSu-im,   s.  [spit  and    venom.} 

I'oiuin  eji  cud  from  the  mouth.  Hn'ikei: 
Sl'LANCHNO'LOOY,  »plintsli-n5l'ioj4,  s.  ['ir>.x>. 

X^t  a»id  ,.u;(fi:]  A  treatise  or  description  of  the 

bowels. 
7'u  Si'LASH.splSsJi,  V.  n.  [plaska,  Swcd.]    To  daub 

M'iih  dirt  in  gr>  at  quantiiies. 
SPL/V'SHY,  spliOi'i,  a.  [from  splRjh.]  li'uH  of  dirty 

water;  apt  to  daub. 
SPL  A' Y  Poor,  splVfit,  a.  Havinr  the  fuot  tuviitd 
inwucd.  Popi: 


SI'L\'Y.viOirrH,  >plil'mdA(A,  ».  [splay  and  mouth.;; 

.MoUih  wid<'Mf  d  hy  design.  Drydin. 
SPLliKN,spl*iii,  s.  [splen.Lal.]— 1.  The  milt;  one 
of  the  vise.  ra.  Ic  is  sup(>oieU  the  scat  of  mirth 
and  mehtucholy.  MVveHjan,— 2.  Auper;  spite;  ill 
humour.  Dontic.—S.  A  til  of  aiii^er.  i'/iai.;.— 4.  Me- 
Inncliuly;  hypui huudriaeal  vapours.  Pope. 
SPLEE'NEU,  spl4ind,  a.    [Ironi  spleen.]  Deprivetl 

of  the  spleen.  Aiinithw't. 
SPLKtVNKUL,  splWii'ft'il,  a.  [sphcn  and  full.]  An- 
gry; peevish; thtfu I   Shnkipcurc, 
Sl'LKENLKSS,  spliiii'lis,  a.  [from  spleen.]  Kind; 

gentle;  mild.  C-lmpman. 
SPLKKN'WOR  1-.  si.liin'wiSrt, «.  [spleen  and  wort  j 

Miliwasie.  A   plant. 
SPLEK'NY,  spliin'i,  a.  [from  spleen.]  Angi7;  pee- 
vish. Shakspvarc. 
SPLE'NDENT,  spl?n'd?nt,  a.   [splendetw,  Latin.] 

Shining;  glossy.  Ni-ii'ton. 
SPLE'NDlU,splgi,Mid,a.  [splendidus,  Lat.]  Slwwy; 

magnificent;  sumptuous.  Pope. 
SPLE'NDIULY,  spl&n'.liil-l4.    ad.   [from   splendid.] 

Mignificieuily;  sumptuovisly.  Taylor. 

Sl'LE'NDOUR,  splSn'dAr,  s.   [spl.  nUor,  Latin.]-1. 

Lustre;  power   of  shining*  Arbutlmot.—2,  Magni- 

tieeiic!",  pomp.  South. 

SPLENE'  ITCK.   spli-n2l'tlk.  a.  [spltnetique,  Fr.] 

'I'rouMed  with  the  spleen;  fretful;  jM-evisli.  TntUr. 

SPLE'NICK,  splln'lk,  it.  [sj>lenifiue,  Fr.  splen,  Lat.] 

Bilonging  to  the  spleen.  Harvey. 
SPLE'NISH,  splJn'ish,  a.    [from    spleen.]  Fretful; 

[)eevish.  Drayton. 
SPLE'NITIVE,  si)lin'i-tlv,  a.  [from  spleen.]  Hot; 

fiery;  passionate;  not  in  use.  Shaks, 
SPLENT,  splSnt,   s.   Splejit  is  a  callous  bard  sub- 
stance,  or   an   insensible    swelling,  which  breeds 
on  or  HilKeres  to  the  shank  bone,  and  when  it  grows 
big  spoils  the  shape  of  tlie  leg.  Farrier^s  OUt. 
Tu  SPLICE,  splise,  v.  a.  [splystn,  Dutch;  plico,  Lat.] 

To  Join  the  twe  ends  of  a  roiie  without  a  knot. 
SPLINT,  splint,  s.  [iplinier,  Dutch.]  A  thin  piece  of 
wood  or  other  matters  usrd  by  cbirurgeunstohulil 
the  bone  newly  set.  PVisemmi. 
To  SPLINT,  splint,  ^  ,,  „ 

VVSPLl'NTEK,  spllnt'ar,3  *■'*• 
[from  the  noun.]— 1.  'I'o  seture  by  splints.  .S/iuif. 
—2.  To  shiver;  to  l>rt>ik  iiitofr;igmeiits. 
SPLI'NIER,  splliii'i'ir,  s.    [splinter,  Dutch.]—!.  A 
fragoient    of  any    thing   broken    with    vioivncv. 
Cri/t/cn.— 2.  A  thin  ))iece  of  wood   Gmi>. 
To  SPLI'NTEU,  spllut'flr,  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

l)e  bioken  iniofraguieiils. 
To  SPLIT,  split.  V.  a.  pret.  split,  [sjiletten,  splitten, 
Dutch.]—!.  TocUave;  to  rive:  to  divide  longitudi- 
nally ill  two.  Clifweland.—2.  To  divide;  to  pare. 
At!rrbury.—i.  To  dash  and  break  on  a  mck.  lieca-j 
of  Ptely. — 4.  To  break  into  i^iscmd.  South. 
To  SPLl  r,  split.  V.   u.— 1.     To  burst   in  simder;  to 
crack;  to  suftirdisriipliou. iJ<////c.— 2.  To  be  brokeii 
against  rucks.  Adilinun.  . 
Sl'Ll'TTKH,  splil'tir,    a.   [from  split.]    One  who 

splits  S^iifi. 
Sl'I.L'l'l'liU,  spliii'tdr,s.  Bustle;   tumult.   A  Ijw 

\V  Dill . 

Ti/bPOlL,  sp&ll,  V.  a.   (spolio,  Lat.]— 1.  Torob;»i. 

lake  away  by    force,  MiUon.—i.  To   plunder;  ti. 

strip  of  giMids.  Pa/K.—  l.  'I'o  corrupt;  to  mar;  lo 

nmi<e  iiseli  sk    Culojs. 
To  SPOIL,  »j>oil,  V.  n.— 1.  To  practice   robliery  or 

plujxlt  r.  S/irmvr.—i.  'I'o  grow  useless;  to  be  cu.- 

riipled.  L'lrkc. 
SPOIL,  spill,  s.  [spoliiim,  Lnt.]- 1.  That  which  is 

taken  liy  violence:  plunder;  pillage;  liooty. — 8.  The 

aot   of  rolib-ry.  Shnkn.—S.    Cornipiiiiii;  cause   di 

corruption.  Shtikr. — >.  The  slough;  the  cast  otVskin 

of  a  serpent.  Jinrun. 
SPOl'LKR,  spill'ftr,  s.  [fnim  siK.il.]— 1.  A  robber,  * 

pluiiUeier;  a   pillager.   Hrn  Juritoti.—*.  One  whj 

ninrs  or  coriiil"s  any  tjiiiig. 
SPO'ILFUL,  spiil'fdi,  a.  [spoil  and  full.]  Wasteful; 

rapacious. 
SPOKE,  spike,   I.   [r(>aoft,  S:ixcn.]  llie  bar  of  u 

svlif-lihii;  p.T-.sesft<iiulheJu»v>  tothi  f.  lljt..V^aLf. 
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File,  tlr,  till,  ltlt;-ni^,  iii(t;<-piire,  pln^- 


SPOKf/,  tp6kp.  The  preterite  of  speak.  Spratt. 
SPC/KEX,  spi'kii.  VMiiiiiplepass.  ofsptak.  Haider. 
SPWlvKSMAN,    iip6ks'inin,   9.   [spoke  and  muii.J 

One  w!io  speaks  tor  aiiiitlier>  EximJui. 
To  SPO'l.lA'l  K,spi'li-ite,  v.  a.  [spolio,  Latiu.]  To 

rob;  to  plumk  r.  I'iit. 
SPOLIA'l'lON',  HpA-li-i'shAn,  s.  [spulialio,  Latin.] 

'I'be  HCt  of  lolilKiy  or  privation.  Aylijf'f' 
SPtyNDbK,  spdii'ili.  s.  [sponda-iis, Latin.]  A  fuotuf 

twoloiiK^vUitbl  s.  Biotmie. 
SPO'NUYLK,  Rpin'dll,  «.  [o-^ro.Ju-v©..]  A  vertebra; 

a.loiiil  of  the  spine.  Broivti. 
SPONUK.  spfinji-,  s.  [spun^'ia.  Latin.]  A  soft  porous 

substance  sopimsed  by  !ioine  tbe  nidus  of  animals. 

It  is  remarkable  lor  sucking- up  wati'r.  Suniti/s. 
To  SPONGK,  spdiije,  v.  a.  [i'rointlie  noun.]  ioblot; 

to  wi|ie  away  as  witli  a  sponge.  Hooker. 
To  SPONGK,  s;  Aiije,  v.  n.    To  suck  iu  us  a  sponge; 

to  t^in  by  mean  arts.  Suifu 
bPO'NGKH,  spAn'jdr,  s.  [iroin  sponge.]  One  who 

lian^  lor  a  niaintenancf  on  (>thers.  VEstranj^c. 
SPO'NCrlNKSS,  spi1u'|4-r.Js,s.  [Irnri)  spongy-]  Soft- 
ness and  fulness  ofeavilirs  like  a  spoti^f-    Harvey. 
SPO'NGIKESb,  spfln'.ii-uJf,  <«.  [t'roiii  sponge.]    KuU 

of  small  cavitiis  like  a  sponge.  Cheyiw, 
SPO'NGV,  sjiftn'ji,   a.   [from  sponpe.]— 1.  So  t  »nd 

full  of  sniall  interstitial   holes.    Bacon.— 2,  Wet; 

drenched;  soaked.  Shiikspenre. 
SPONK,  spiiik  9.  Toochwoud. 
bPO'NSAL,  spSn'sil, a. [spoasdis, Lat.]  Relating  to 

marriage. 
SPO'NSION,  sponMifti',  s.  [sponsio, Latin.]  The  act 

of  1)1  coming  surety  tor  another. 
SPO'>taOU,  spdii's&l,  s.  [Latin.]  A  surety;  one  who 

makes    a   promise,    or   gives  surety  tor  another. 

iPON  I'ANKTTY,  si>on-tH-nA'i-tf,  s.  [spontaneitas, 
Lat.]  Voluntariness;  willingness;  accord  uncom- 
pelled.  Hrnvi/ifill. 

^POXTA'NKOUS,  spon-ti'ni-&s.  n.  [from  sponte, 
Lat.]  Voluntaiy;  nut  coinpelKd;  acting  without 
compulsion.  Htitn- 

SPOM'A'NEOUSLY,  spfia-ti'nJfts-li,  ad.  [from 
s|iontaneoiis.]  VolUnturily;  ot  its  own  accord. 

.SPOX'l'A'NKOl'SXKS.S.  spon-ti'nj-fls-iis,  s.  [from 
spontaneous.]  Voluntariness;  Ircedoai  of  will)  ac- 
cord nnfnri'cd.  Hule- 

.SPOOL.  »p<16l.  s.  [spohl,  notch.]  A  small  piece  of 
eaiie  or  reed,  with  a  knot  at  each  end;  or  a  piecn 
of  wood  turned  in  tluU  form  to  wind  vuru  upon;  a 
c|ir;il. 

SPOO'LK.rl,  spSSl'flr,  s.  One  that  works  with  the 
spiiol  at  llie  w.'aving  tri'.de.  Hale  an  the l>auv. 

Tu  Sl'OOM.  sp66m,  V.  n.  To  pass  swifily.  Drijtkn. 

^5POON,  spofin,  »•  [s|iaen,  Dutch.]  A  concuve  vessel 
with  a  liandle,  used  in  eating  li(iuidi.  Shnks. 

SPO'ONBILL.  spoa;i'l>li,  s.  [spoon  and  bill  ]  A  bird, 
Thi'  end  of  its  hill  is  bi-oad.  Devlium. 

SPO'ONfUL.  sp&in'lAl.  s,  [spoon  and  lull.]— 1.  As 
n;uth  as  is  gmerally  tiikin  atonci  iu  a  spoon.  Bu- 
rin.—2.  Any  small  qtiuntiiy  of  li(|Uid.  Arhutlntot. 

IrPO'ON.MEA'l',  sp66n'iii4;e,  s.  [spoon  and  meal.] 
Li(|nid  food;  nourishiuvnt  taken  with  a  spoon. 
nniili-n. 

SPO'ONWORT.or  S: urvifgrnss,  spSSn'w  Srt,  a. 

V"  SPOON,  »p&&n,  V.  n.  In  sea  langimge,  is  when  a 
ship  being  under  sail  iii  a  storm  tainiot  bear  it, 
but  is  oiHiKed  to  put  rinlit  before  tbe  wind.  Bailry, 

J.POUA'OICAL,  spi-rad'i-ki!.  a.  [Vto? x ..x ,>-.]  A 
spiinidicaldisea.se  is  an  indeoiial  disease,  what  in  a 
pariicidar  leasoHstit'ects  but  a  h  w  peo)>le.  Arhutli. 

SPORT,  spirt,  s.—l.  Play;  diversion;  game;  frolick; 
and  tumultuous  merriiiirut.  Siiliiey  —2.  Mock; 
eonriMuptnoMs  niirtli.  Tikotnun. — o.  Tliiit  wiili 
wliith  one  plays.  DryiU-ii.—.\.  Play;  idle  gingle. 
Broome.— i.  Div<rslon"  ol'ilie  liehl,  as  of  lowling, 
biiiuin'.;,  fiahing.  C'lareiiilun 

To  SPORT,  sjiort.  v.u.  [from  llie  noun.]— 1.  To  di- 
vert; to  make  merry.  SUlney.-i.  To  represent  by 
any  kind  of  play.  Drytlrn. 

Tu  SPOU  T,  spirt,  v.  n.— 1.  To  pbiy;  to  frolick:  to 
irami-;  to  wanton.  liroume.—2.  'lo  trifle.  TiUotson. 

.SI'O'Il  rKUL,spirt-ftil,  a.  [sport  and  fidl.]— 1.  Mer- 
ry;  frolucU;  wautuii.— 3.  Luilicruus;  dufae  in  jest. 
Bvnifcy. 
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SPO'UIFULLY,    8p6rt'r4l4,    ad.  [fit)ni  sportful.] 

Wantonlvjoitrrily. 
SPO'U  IKULNESS.  sport'fdl-nSs.  s.  [from  s|K>rtful.] 

Wantonness;  play;  merriment;  tVolic>(.  iUinry. 
SPO'H  1 IVF.,  spor'tlv.  a.  [from  sport.]  Gaj;  Hierr); 

frolick;  wanton;  playful;  ludicrous.  Pu/v. 
SPO'H  1 IVENESS,  s'pir'tlv-nis.  s.  [from  sportive.) 

Gajety;  |>lay.   H'uUon. 
SPt>'K'l'S.MAN,sp6rts'min,s.  [sport  and  man.]  Ofle 

who  pursues  the  recreatiiins  of  tlie  field.  Adiiinoii, 
SPO'KJ'ULE.  spor'lsliile,  s.  [sjiortule,  French;  s^wt^' 

tula,  Latin.]  An  alms;  a  dole,  .iyliff'c. 
SPO  I',  spot,  s.  [spette,  Danish;  sjHiite,  Flemish.]— 1, 

A  blot;  a  mark  mad* by  discoloration.  Uryden.—2. 

A  taiut;  a  disgrace;  a  reproach. — 3.    A  scandnlout 

woman.  Shakn.—i.  A  small  ixteiit  of  place.  AiUihon. 

— 5.   Any    ',>ur(icular  place.  Otjeni/.— 6.   Upon  the 

Sjxit;  immidiat' ly;  without  changing  place. 
To  SPO  r,  spdt,  V.  a.  [from  the  uomi.]— 1.  'I'o  mark 

with  discolorations;  to  maculufe.  Tate.—%  To  cor- 
rupt; 10  disgrace;  to  taint.  Abbot, 
SPOTLESS, spdt'l&s,  a.  [from  spot.]— 1.  Free  from 

spots.— 2.  Free  from  reproach  or  iaipuiity;  imnia- 

ciUute;  pure.  H'aller. 
SPOT!  EH,  spoi't&r,  s.  [from  spot.]  One  that  spo^s; 

one  that  maculates. 
SPOTTY,  sp6t'ti,  a.  [from  spot.]  Full  of  spots;  ma- 

culattd.  Mil/Ain. 
SPOU'SAL.spouV.iU  a.  [from  spouse.]  Nuptial;  ma- 
trimonial; conjugal;  coninilnai;  bridal.  Craalimv. 
SPO'L'SAL.  spiiV/.il,  s.  [espousailh-s,  French;  spolt. 

salia.  Latin.]  Marriage;  nuptials.  Dryden. 
SPOUSE,  spicize,  s.  [sponsa.  Lat.  espnusa,  Fr.]  Oi»e 

joined  in  marriage;  a  husband  or  «ife.  S/iakift 
Tu  SPOUSE,  spdize,   v.  a.   [from  the  nouii.j    Tu 

marry.  Sfxmer. 
SPOU'SED,  spo^z'd,  a.- [from  the  noun.]  Wiilded; 

espoused:  joined  together  as  in  matrimony.  Miltuiu 
SPOU'SELF-SS,  spoiVz-'lJi.  a.  [from  spouse.]  Want. 

ing  a  liusband  orwie.  Fo/ie.  ' 

SPOUT,  sp6i\t,  s.  [from  spuyt,  Dutch.]—!.    A  pipi-, 

or  mouth  of  a  pipe  or  vtssel  liUt  of  wliich  any  tiling 

is  i)oured.  Biou'ii.— 2.    Water  falling  iu  a  body;  ;i 

catarict.  Burnet. 
Tu  SPOUT, sp6i\t,  V.  a.  [fi-om  the  noun.]  To  pour 

with   violence,  or  in  a   collected  body,  as  from  a 

s])0ut. 
To  SPOUT,  spoil,  V.  u.  To  issue  as  from  a  siwur. 

IVoodvard. 
To  SPRAl.V.  sprine,  v.  a.  [corrupted  from  strain.] 

To  stretch   the  lig;imt-nts  of  a  joint  wilhotll  dislo- 
cation o(  the  bone.  Gay. 
SPRAIN,  spriue,  s.[from  the  verb.]  F.xlensi<m  ofliga- 

ments  without  di^locatioji  of  the  joint.  Temple. 
SPK  AIN  TS,  sprintz.  s.  The  dung  of  an  ot<r.  Viit. 
SPRANG,  spiiiig.     The  preterite  of  spring.    Tii- 

lofson. 
SPRAT,  sprit,  s.  [sprot,  Dutch.]   .\  sniall  sea-fish. 

S/iir)cy. 
Tu  SrKAWL,spriwl,  V.  n.  [sprndlc,  D.mish;  sparte- 

leu,  Dutch.]— 1.  To  struggle  as  in  tlie  convulsions 

of  death.  Hlidibras.—%.  Tolumbli   or  citep.  IhyJ. 
SPRAY, spri,  s— 1.  Tbe  eMremil;  ol  a  branch. yjrv- 

dcn.—i.  The  foam  of  the  sea,  commonly  wiitlell 

sfiiy.    Arbvllwot. 
'i'o  SPREAD,  sprJd,  V.  a.  [j-ppeOan,   Saxon;  spf<>\  • 

tlen,  Dutch.]— 1.  To  extenii;  Iu  expand;  to  make  1  j 

cover  or  fill  a  large  space.  Brwun.—l.  J'o  cover  by 

extension.  Graiivillc.—S.  To  cover  ov  r.  Isuiuli.—  i. 

To  stretch;  to  extend.   Milti'-n.-S.    To  publuili;  10 

dividge;  to  disseminate.  Mf:/l/iev..—6.   'To  emit  us  . 

effnuia  or  emai^aiioiis.  Milt^jn. 
Tu  SPREAD,  sprSd.v.  n.  To  extend   or  expand  i- 

si!f.  fiarun. 
SPKEAD,   sprld,  s.    [from  the   verb.]— 1.   Extern; 

couipass  Addison.— i.  Expaii-sion  ofparts-  Bficon. 
SI'KEA'DER,  sjirfd'Sr,  s.    [tSom    spread.]—?.   One 

that  spreads.   Hooker.— 2.  I'ubli  her;  divulger;dii. 

semitmtor. 
SPRKN'T,  spr?nt„  par.   [r,>)unan,   ba.\.  sprejigen, 

Dui.]  Sprinkled.  Sidnn/. 
SPRIG,  spiJg.s.  [ysbrig,  Welsh.]  A  small  branch;  a 

spray,  baron. 
SPRIG  Cbrystiil,  sprlgkr!s't31,  s.  Clii-jsUl  in  foi-m 
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of  an  liexaninilar  column,  adlH-rini^  at  oneciul  lo  ] 
the  sione,  and  It  sstning  lillil  icnuiimtejiii  a  (wiiit. 
tyoo'lwunl, 

SPHl'GGY,  jprlg'K'i,  a.  [from  H"''gO  1'""  of  small 
hraiiolies. 

SPUIGtrr,  »nrlte,  s.  [contraction  of  spirit,  spiritus 
liitin.]— !•  Siiirit;  shailf ;  soul;  incorpoii-ul  agi-ni. 
S(>riist:r  Po/n:.—2.  Walkiug  spirit;  appHution. 
iflfAf.— 3.  Powr  wliith  Rivti  elietrtulni'Ss  or  cou- 
ragff .  Siilney-—'t.  An  arro\''.  liiuon. 

7%  SPKlGH'l',  sprite,  \ .  a.  To  haunt  as  a  spright. 
Shrtkxfiearc. 

SPKI'GH  1  FUL,  sprWrdl,  a.  [spright  and  full.] 
Liv.  ly;  brisk;  ;r->y;  vigmous.  Otivay. 

SPKI'GM  IFULLY,  spilie'tdl  *.  ad.  [from  spright- 
ful.l  Briskiy;  vi^orciii«l>.  S/ifiks. 

SPftl'GH TLINESS, spi I'u'li-tiis, s.[fi-o:i)  spnghlly.l 
Liv«>liiiess;  brisUnvA'i;  >iij  »ur;  K'<y''*yi  vivacity.  Ad'l- 

SPRl'GHlLY,  iprlu'14,  a.  [f  om  spri^bt  ]  Guy; 
brisk;  livt'l);  vigorous;  airy;  vivacious.  Prior. 

To  SPRING,  spring,  v.  n.  preterite  sprung  or  sprang, 
anci  ntl)  sproiig,  part,  sprung.  [j-pnniS'-"'!  Shx. 
ipriiigen,  Dutch.]— 1.  To  arise  out  of  the  ground 
and  grow  by  vtgetativr  power.  Pipe.— 2.  To  lit^in 
to  grow. /Jn I/.— 3.  To  proceed  as  from  stv.d. -V//- 
ton  —4.  I'o  come  into  existence;  to  issue  Ibrtb. 
JPopc.—S.  To  raise;  to  appear.  Jwlges.—d.  I'o  issue 
with  etfect  of  force.  Pope,~l,  To  proceed  as  fioin 
ancestors  lien  Jottson.—S.  To  proceed  as  from  a 
gmund,  cause,  or  reason.  iVfii<on. — 0.  To  growi  to 
thrive,  /.fri/f/cn.— 10.  To  b<mnd;  to  U-ap;tojmnp. 
B!ockmore.~ll.  To  fly  with  elustick  power.  Mart. 
—Vi.  To  rise  from  a  covert.  Oiivay. — 13.  To  is>ue 
from  a  fountain.  Cen.— 14.  To  procce<l  as  from  u 
source.  Cra— 15,  To  shoot;  to  issue  witU  speed 
and  violence,  linjden. 

To  SPRING,  spring,  v.  a.— 1.  To  start;  to  rouse 
^me.  Oonne.~2.  To  produce  tuliglic.  Drytleitr-S. 
To  make  by  starting  a  plank.  Uryilen.—*.  To  dis- 
charge a  mine.  jI  liitcn.—S.  I'o  contrive  a  suodi.n 
exi>edirnt;  to  olfer  une.ipectwlly.  SwiJi.—6.  'I'o  pro- 
duce hastily. 

SPRING,  spring,  s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  The  sea- 
son in  which  plants  spring  and  vegvtate.  ■'i'la/cs, — 
2.  An  ela'ith  U  body;  a  body  wliiclj  whr'n  diiioiU'd 
or  compri9>rd  has  the  power  of  rcstoimg  itself. 
Moxon.—<.  Eliistick  force.  Newton.— 4.  Any  active 
power;  any  cause  by  which  uiutiun  is  produc/d  or 
propagated.  Ryiner.—S.  A  leap;  a  biiuiid;  a  jump; 
»  violent  ettbrt;  a  sudden  struggle.  Adi/iion.—f'.  A 
leak;ft  stxn  ofa  plank.  BenJ'insoi),—7.  A  foiiutaiu; 
an  issue  of  water  from  the  earih.  Onvien.—S.  A 
source;  that  by  which  any  tliiiiij  is  sup;iiied.  Dry- 
den.— 9.  His-;  beginning.  1  Saniiiet.—iO.  Cause;  ori- 
ginal. Smift 

SPUING,  spi'lng.ad.  [from  the  noun.]  Withelaslick 
viginir.  Sliriiir. 

SPIII'NGAL.  sprlng'gll.s.  A  youth.  Siifiiser. 

SPHINGK,  »priiije,s.  [from  spiiiig.]  A  gin;  a  noose 
which  catches  by  a  spring  or  jerk.   Dryilcn. 

SPRI'NGER.sprliig'&r.s.  [from,»pring  J  One  who 
rous-s  g;im  •. 

3PRl'NGlIALT,jprlng'li!llt,s.  [spring  aud  halt.]  A 
lameness  by  which  ti.e  horse  twiich..s  up  hi»  l';gs. 
S/utkfficfirr. 

SPKI'NGINKSS,  sprlnir'inJs,  or  spiln',4  uis,  s. 
[fi-o:u  springy.]  Elmiicity;  power  of  r>.-storiiig  itself. 
Buyte. 

SPRl'NGLR.sprlng'RKs.  [tVom  spring.]  A  spriuj^e; 
an  elastifk  iioose.  '  nme. 

SPRl'NGl  lUK,  sprlag'tlde,  s.  [spring  and  tide.] 
'Ildeat  the  new  moon;  high  liile.  Gieic. 

SPRI'NGY,  sprlng'i,  or  sprl.i'ji,  a.  [tVoiU  spriitl^c.^ 
— 1.  Eliistick.  having  the  posvir  of  resiuring  iuelt. 
K'tiili'i.  Iiii)ttey.—l.  [Fi-om  s:iriiig.]  Full  ui  sidings 
or  fountains.  ilorfJmer, 

To  SPRINKLK,  tpiliig'kl,  v.  a.  [spiinkeU  n.  Datch.^ 
— 1.  'I'o  scatter;  to  dispnae  in  souill  ouisses.  Exo- 
liui. — 2.  To  scaili-r  in  drops.  Sumbers. — 3.  To  b  ■- 
sprinkle;  to  >.ash,  wet,oraustby  scattering  in  p.ir- 
tieles,  Dri/.iai. 

To  SPRI'NKLE.  sprlng'kl,  v.  n.  To  ptrt'orm  llie  act 

of  scattering  in  smull  drops.  Ayliffe. 
PRI'NKLK,  sprlnp-kl.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  An  men. 
>n  to  sjirinklK  wHh.  Speiuer. 
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I'u  SPIU  r,  sprit,  V.  a.  [fppy  ttan,  3a.xon;  sprujrteO) 

Dutch.]  To  .  Iirow  out;  to  eject  wiili  Ibrce. 
To  SPRIT,  jprlt,  v.  n.  [j-ppyctan,  i>a\.  spriiytcn, 

Dutch.]    To  slioot;  to  genuinate;  to  sprout. 
SPKl'l',  sprii,  t.   [froui   the    verb.]  Suout;  sproat* 

Murlimcr. 
SPlU'TSAlC  spiit'sils,  s.  [sprit  and  sail.]  The  sail 

whicli  belongs  to  thi'  boltsprit-inast.  ItUseman. 
SPRITE,  sprite,  s.  [coiitracitd  from  spirit.]  A  spiiSt; 

an  iucoi'|>oi'eal  agi-nt    Pupr 
SPRI'TEl'  ULLY,  sprlic'l4l-i,  ad.  Vigorousiy;  with 

life  aiiil  ardour.  Chnpmun. 
SPRONG,  spring,   liie  preterite  of  spring.  Obso- 
lete. Hunker. 
ToSPROU    ^spriii.v.n  i  rppyCCaii.  Sa\on;iprnf. 

ten,  Dutch.]— 1.    I'o  shoot  by  v  gi  laiion,  to  gennir' 

iiaie.  Prior.— i.  To  shoot  into  ramiticationj.  Bacon> 

—3.  To  grow    TickelU 
SPROU  1',  spriit,  s.  [from  the  verb]    A  shoot  of* 

vegetable.  Bnrun. 
SPRUCE,  spi-36se,  a.  Nice;  trim;  neal.  Donne.  iVfifc. 

Boyle.  Tatlcr. 
To  SPRUCE,  sprMse.  r.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

dr.ss  with  rttti-ctetl  neatness. 
SPRU'CEBEER.  spriJs.-biii-',  s.   [from  spruce,  a 

kind  of  fir.]  Beer  tinctured  with  branches  of  tir. 

Ar6ur/mot. 
SPRU'CELEATHER,  spi6ise-l?TH'4r,  $.  [corrupt- 
ed ((ir  Priiuian  leather.'}    Uryrien. 
SPRU'CENESS,spr6Sse'uJs,  s."[»romspruce.J  Xeat- 

niss  without  i-'egauce. 
SPRUNG,  jpi&iiL',  I'he  preterite  and  participle  pas- 
sive ol  kpiing.  Pope, 
SPUUNT.  spiftut,  s.  Any  thing  that  it  short  and  will 

not  easily  bend. 
SPUD,  spod,  ».  A  short  knife.  Swift. 
SPU'LLERS  »/'?«;■«,  spfil'lArz,  s.  Are  tuch  as  art: 

employed  to  sec   that  it  be  well  spun,  and  &t  lor 

tbe  loom.    Dill, 
SPUME,   sp&me,  s.  [spuma,   Latin.]  Foim;   frotli. 

Brown- 
To  SPUME,  spdme,  V.  n.  [spumo,  Latin.]  To  foam; 

to  froth. 
SPU'MOUS,  spi'mds,') 
SPU'MY,  spi'uii,         3^* 

[spumers,  Latin.]  I'Vothj ;  foamy.  Broivn, 
SPUN,  sp&tu   I'be  preterite  aud  part.  pass,  of  spin. 

AUilison. 
Sl'UNGE,  spiinjf,  s.  [5pongia,Lat.]  See  SPONGE. 
To  Sl'UNGE,  sp&nje,  v.  n.  [rather  To  sponge.']     To 

bang  on  others  lor  luaiiiteuauee.  Sivift. 
SPU'NGINGHOUiE.   spii.i'jlag.h6iise,  s.  [spunge 

and  house.]  A  house  to  which  debtors  are  takea 

beliii'e  eumiititiiient  tu  prison. 
SPU'NGY,   spSii'ji,  a.  [t'lo.u  spunge.]— 1.   Full  of 

sm:r'i  holes,  and  solt   lik     a    spun^e.    Dryflen.—2. 

^^^•t;  j-.ioist;  watery.  i'.'jaAv.— 3.  Drunken;  wet  with 

\\i\iiOi:S/takspcarc. 
SPUNlv,  sp&ugk.s.  Rotten  wood;  touchwood. flroim. 
SPUR,   s|>5-,   s.  Ijp'ipa,  Sd\.  sitore,  Dutch.]— 1,  A 

sharp  jioinl  fixed  in  the  rider  s  heel.   Kuollei.—i. 

luciteui.'iu;   insiigatiOii.  Baeon.—3,  A  suinulus;  a 

pi-ick;any  thing  that  galls  and  teazes.  S/taki.—4- 

Til-  sli.irp  pninis  ou  tb  •  legs  ofa  cock.  Ray.— 5. 

Any  thing  standing  out;  a  sna;;.  Slinks. 
To  SPUR,si  Ar,  V.  a.  [Iiom  the  noiui.]— I.  To  priek 

wilb  the  spur;  lu  drive  with   the  spur.  Collier.— 2. 

To  instigate;  to  incite;  to  urgufurw.ird.  Locke.— 3. 

To  drive  by  force.  SUnks. 
To  SPUR,  sp'ftr,  v.  n.— I.  To  travel  with  gr.-at  expe- 
dition. Uniilen. — i.  I'o  ,<r  ss  Ibrwuid.  C,re.:j. 
SPU'RG  ALLED,  spi/gild,  a.  [spur aud  gall.]  Hurt 

wilb  a  spur.  Shaks. 
SPUlKiK,  spArj  ,   s.     [cspiirge,    French;    spurgie, 

Uuicli.]  A  plant  viot.-nlly  purg!Ui>e. 
SPURGE  Laurel  or  j'/rjf /ra/i, spirje, s.  [tliynKlsea, 

Latin.]  A  plant.  MHier. 
SPU'KIOUS.  spi'r^rts,  i>.  [spurius.  L-jiin.]— 1.  Not 

gi'nuine;  counterfeit;  adulieiiuc.  Siot/i  —U.  Not  Ic- 

giliniute;  bastard.    JiliJison, 
SPU'RLING,  spA 'ling,  i.   [speilan,  Fr]    A  imail 

sea-fish.  Tiinr  ■ 
To  SPURN,  spirn.v.  a.  [n>on'""i  Sa.xon.]— 1.  To 

kick;  to  strike  «r  drive  With  tb«fo«^  SAaiw,-4.  To 
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teifcl;  to  Korn;  to  put  away  with  contempt;  to  dis- 

dtin.  Shaks.—3,  To  treat  with  coiitiinpt.  Luckc 
To  SPURN,  spflm,  V.  II.— 1.  To  make  voiKrinptuous 

oppofitiuiit  Shaks.—i.  To    toss  up  the   litxls;    to 

kick  or  sinigi^le.  Gay. 
SPURN,  spflrn,  s.  [rroin  the  verb.!  Kick;  insolent 

and  contempKiuiis  treatment.  S/iakj. 
SPU'RNEV.spili-'ii^.  s.  A  plant. 
SPU'KRER,  sp&i'rir,   s.    [(i-om   spur.]   One  who 

Uses  ^piirt. 
SPU'RRIER.spdr'riar,  s.   [from  spur.]  One  who 

makes  spurs. 
SPU'RRY,  spai-'r4,  9.  [spergula,  Latin.]    A  plant. 

Mortimer. 
Te  SPURT,  spfirt,  T.  a.  [See  To  SPIRT.]  To  fly  out 

with  a  quick  strfain.  U'licinnn, 
SPUR'AVAY,  spii-'wi.  s.  [spur  and  way.]   A  horse. 

way;  a  bridle-i-oad,  distinct  from  a   road  for  cai-- 

riag-s. 
SPU-IA'TION,  sp6-ii'sh&n,  s.  [sputum,  Latin.]  The 

act  of  spitting.  Harvey. 
To  SPU'T'rER,spat'tflr,v.  n.  [sputo, Latin.]— 1.  To 

emit  moisture  in  sin^ll   tlyiiipr  drops.  Drijden.—i. 

To   fly  out   in   small    particles  wiili  some   noisi-. 

l>rijUen,—3,  To  speak  hastily  and  ol)scurtly.  Con- 

greve. 
To  SPU'TTER,  spfit'iflr,  v.  c  To  throw  out  with 

noise.  Sn-ii't. 
SPU'TTERER,  sp4j'tfir-ar,  s.  [fvom  sputter.]    One 

that  sputters 
SPY,  si>!,  s.  [yspio,  Welsch;  espion,  French;  spie, 

Dutch.]  One  sent  to  watch  the  conduct  or  motions 

ot  others.  Clarendon. 
To  SPY,  spl,  V.  9.  [See  SPY,  s.]— 1.  To  discover  by 

the  eye  at  a  distance.   Dunne— 2.  To   discover  by 

close  examination.  Decay   of  Piety.— Z.    I'o  search 

or  discover  by  anifice.  Numbers. 
To  SPY,  s|)i,  V.  n.  To  search  narniwly.  S/iaks. 
SPY'BOAl",  spi'bote,  s.  [spy  and  boat]  A  boat  sent 

out  for  intelligence.  Arbuihnot. 
To  SPYRE,  spire,  V.  a.  [from  spirare,Ila|.]  To  shoot 

forth.    Spenser. 
SQUAB,  skwob,  a.— 1.  Unfeathered;  nf  Avty  halelied. 

Kinjf.—2.  Fai;  thick  and  sliort;  awkwardlv  bulk}'. 

Relterton, 
SQUAB,   sk'i-ftb,   s.    A  kind  of  soplia  or  couch;  a 

stuff,  d  cusliinii.  S-.i-lfr.-^ 
SQUAB,  skwob.  ad.  With  a  heavy  sudden  fall.  L'iV 

tran_^e. 
To  SQUAB,  skw6b.  v.  n.  To  fall  donn  plump  or 

flat. 
SQUA'BBISH,skw6b'blsh,  a.  [from  stpiab]  Thick; 

heavy;  tleshv. 
'i'o  SQUA'UBLE,  skw6h'l)I,  V.  n.  [kivibla.  Swedish.] 

To  qiian-l;  todehate  [M-evishly;  to  wrai!i;le.  Cvl. 
SQUA'BBI.E,  skwdb'bl,   s.  [fimn  the  verb.]    A  low 

brawl; a  petty  cjiiarr'!.  Arbut/invf. 
SQU.VBBLER.  skwSb'bl.fir,  s.    [from  squabble.]  A 

qtianel^ome  fellow;  a  brawl;T. 
SQUA'BPIE,  skwd!)'pl,  s.    [squab  and  pie.]  A  pie 

madi'  of  many  inifi-edii-nts.  A'/ti^'. 
SQUA'DRON.    skwi'drftn,  s.    [esondion,    French; 

squadrone,  Italian.]— 1.  A  body  o'' niei)  drawn  up 

square.  Mil/on.— 2.    A    part  of  an  army;  a  trou]i 

Knotlct.—3.  Part   of  a   Ifcet,  a  ceruiin  ninuber  of 

ships.   Arlmt/umt. 
SQUA'DUONEO,  sliwi'drfind.  a.  [from  squadron.] 

Formed  into  squadrons,  Milton. 
SQUA'LIU,  skH  dl'litl,  a.  [squalidus,  Lat.]  Fold;  nas- 
ty; filthy.   Dnjilen. 
To   SQUALL,  slvwil,  v.    n.  [sqnala.   Swedish.;]  To 

scream  out  as  a  cJiild  orwouiai.  frij^htid.  .?«■(/'■ 
SQU.4LL.  skwil.  s.  [from  the  verb.]— l.  LouJ  sen  am. 

Snift.—2.  Sudden  (just  of  wind. 
SQUA'LLKR,  skwil'Sr,  s.  [from  sqirall.]  Scn>araer; 

one  that  screnuis. 
SQUA'LLY,   skwAl'li,  a.    [fvom    squall.]    ■Windy; 

(fusty. 
SQUA^LOR  skw  J'iftr,  s.  [Latin.]  Coarsentss;  nasti- 

nes».  Burton. 
SQUA'.MOUS.skwi'mt^s,  a.  [squameus,  Latin.]  Sca- 
ly; cohered  wWh  svaV  s.  ^Vudthtanl. 
To  SQUA  NDER,  tkwiu'dflr,  v.  a.  [verschwenden, 

Tetttonick.]— I.  To  scatter  iuvisbly;  to  spunJ  jiro- 
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fusely.  Savage.— 2.  To  scatter;  to  dUsipate;  lo  di»- 
persr.  Dry  den. 

SQUA'NDEREK.skwdn'dftr-flr.s.  [f.om  squander.] 
A  spendthriri;  a  prodigal;  a  waster.  Loeke. 

SQUARE,  skwJrr,  a.  [jsgwar,  W.-lsb;  qnadratii*, 
Lat.]— 1.  CoriK  red;  liaving  :i|;ht  aogles,  i^tor.— 8> 
Fortuin^f  a  right  angle.  Moxo>t.—3.  Coi-nered;  hav- 
ing angles  of  whatever  conrejit.  li'iteman.—4.  Pa- 
rallil;  exactly  suitable.  Sfiaki:—5.  Strone;  stout; 
Well  set.— 1),  Eqiu.l;  e-xact;  Iiomst;  fair.  S/ioA*.— 7. 
[In  gtoni.-try.]  Square  root  of  any  number  is  that 
which, multiplied  liy  itself,  produces  the  square,  m 
4  is  ihf  square  root  of  i6. 

SQUARE,  skwir  ,  s.  [quadra,  Latin.]— I.  A  f-gurt 
With  right  angles  and  equal  sides.  Milton,— %  Au 
area  of  four  sides,  with  houses  on  each  side.  Addi- 
son.—Z.  Content  of  an  angle.  Bru^vn.—A.  A  rule  oi 
instrument  by  which  worknien  measure  or  fonn 
their  angles  — s.  Rulc;ri^-ulamy;  i.\act  proportion. 
Spensei\—6.  Squadron;troops  formed  s<inaie.  S/iakt> 
—7.  Quat,  rnioii;  numUr  four.  Shakj,—e.  Level; 
equality.  Vryden.—9.  Quartile;  the  astrclogieal 
situatiim  of  planets,  distant  ninety  degrees  trom 
each  olliir.  ^filt'>n.-■  10.  Rule;  confonnity.  L'Et- 
trange.—n.  SQUARES  go.  'I'he  game  pix>cee<la. 
Vi,stidnge. 

To  SQUARE,  skwSre,  v.  a.  [quadiii,  Lat.]-1.  Ta 
form  with  right  angles.  Boyle.— 2.  To  reduce  to  a 
squ:)re.  Prior. — 3.  To  measure;  to  reduce  to  a 
measure.  Shaks.—\,  To  adjust;  lo  regulate;  to 
mould;  to  shape.  Sliaks.—S.  lo  accommotlate;  to 
fit.  Milton. — 6.  To  resptcl  in  quartile.  Suulh. 

To  SQUARE, skwire,  v.  n.— 1.  To  suit  with;  to  fit 
with.  Ji^ovdward.—2.  To  quarrel;  to  go  to  opposite 
sides.  Sliaks, 

SQUA'RENESS,  skw4re'nSs,  s.  [from  iquare.]  the 
slate  of  being  square.  Moxon. 

SQUASH,  skwosh,  s.  [from  quash.]—!.  Any  thing 
soft  and  easily  crushi.d.  Shaks.—2.  [Melopepo,  I-n- 
tin.]  A  plant.  Boyle.— 3.  Any  thing  unripe;  any 
thing  soft.  S/taks.—4.  A  sudden  fell.  Arl/ulnnot.—S. 
A  shock  of  soft  bodies.  Stvift. 

T'o  SQUASH.  skw3sh,s'.  a.   To  crush  into  pulp. 

To  SQUAT,  skw6t,  v.  n.  [quature,  luL]  To  sit  cow- 
ering; to  sit  close  to  the  ground. 

SQUAT,  skwol,  a.  [from  the  s-erb.]— 1.  Cowering; 
close  to  tlie  ground.  Su-ifl.—2.  Shoit  and  thicHt 
having  one  part  close  to  anotlier.  as  those  of  un 
animal  contracted  and  cowering.  Greic. 

SQUAT,  skwot,  s.— 1.  I'he  posture  ofcowt>rins[  or 
Ipnij  close.  Dryden. — 2.  A  sudden  fall.  Herbert. 

SQUA  T,  sk\v3t,  s.  A  sort  of  mineral.  M'oodtrard. 

ToSQUEAK,  skwikt,v.  n.  [sqwaka,  Swedish.]— 1. 
To  set  up  a  sudden  dnlorous  cry. — 2.  To  cry  w  ith  a 
shrill  acute  lone.  Sha/;s.—3.  To  break  silence  or  se- 
crecy lor  fear  or  pain.  J)rt/den. 

SQUEAK,skw4ke,s.  [from "the  verb.]  A  shrill  quick 
cry.  Dryden. 

To  SQUEAL,  skwile.  v.  n.  [squwah,  Swed.]  To  crj' 
with  a  shrill  sharp  voice;  to  try  with  pain. 

SQUEA'MISH,  skwi'mlsh,  a.  [from  quaniish  or 
qualmish,  from  qtialin.]  Nice;  fostidions; easily  dis- 
gustid;  having  the  stomach  easily  turned.  Sidney. 
'Sttullvrn. 

SQUEA'MISHNESS,skw4'Milsli-nJs,s.  [from  squea- 
mish.]  Niceness;  delicacy;  liistidiuustiess.  Stillitig- 
feet. 

2'«  SQUEEZE,  skwJJze,  V.  a.  [cpiran.  Saxon.]— 1. 
To  press;  to  crush  Iwtween  two  bodies.  Dr;nlen. — 
2.  To  oppress;  to  crush;  to  harass  by  extortion.  1.' 
Estrniige.—j.  To  lore,  between  close  bodies. 

To  SQUEEZE,  skwiizc,  v.  n. — 1.  To  act  or  pass,  iu 
consequence  of  compression!.  Ncivtoti.—i.  To  force 
way  through  close  hodies. 

SQUEEZE,  skw44ze,s.  [from  the  verb.]  Comprt*- 
sion;  pressure.   PhVijis. 

SO.UEI.CH,  skwilsh.s.  Heavy  faf.  VEstrange. 

SQUIB,  s'K\t!b.s.  [scliitben, Genu.]- 1.  Asmall  pipe 
01' p^iper  filled  with  wild  tire.  Baron.— 2.  Any  {Wttf 
fellow.  Taller. 

SQUILL,  siiwll,  s.  [squilla,  scilla,  Latin.]-!.  A  plaiU. 
HOiTuinniou. — 2.  A  fish. — 3.  An  insect.  Grew. 

SQUI'NANCY,  skwl'iian-s4,  s.  [squiuancie,  Fr.]  Alt 
iuUaiumation  iii  the  Uuvat;  a  qsiinsey.  Baeon. 
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8Q'Ur>n'  skwint,  a.  [squinte,  Dutch.]  Looking 
iiUluiiriy;  looking  not  directly;  lookiiii;  suspicious- 
ly.  Milton. 

To  SC(UIN  T,  skwJnt,  v.  n.  To  look  obliquely;  to  look 
not  in  a  direct  line  of  vision.  Baron. 

Ta  SQUINT,  skwiiiL,  v.  a.— 1.  lo  form  the  eye  to 
oblique  vision.  Sluiks.—2,  To  turn  the  eye  oblique- 
ly. Bacon. 

S^UI'NTKYED,  skwint'lde,  a.  [squint  and  i  ye.]— 
1.  H:i\inff  tile  sight  direct,  d  oblique.  Knolks.—2. 
Indireci;  obliqui-;  malignant.  Denliam. 

SQUIVTIKE'GO,  skwln-t4-t4'i;6,  a.  Squinting. 
Drtttlrn. 

ToSqUl'NY,  sk»in'n4,v.  n.  To  look  asquint.  SImks. 

SQUIRE,  skwliv,  s-  [contractid  of  esquin-;  escuyi  r, 
Fr.]— I.  A  i;<  ntlenian  jitxt  in  rank  to  a  knight. 
Shaki—i.  \\\  attentl:iut  on  a  noble  warriour.  Dry- 
den.— 3-  .An  attendant  at  Court.  S/mkt. 

SQUIR'KHOOD,  sk\vlre'hfl6d,  s.  Dignity  of  a  squire. 
Butler''s  Chmacleis.  * 

SQUl'RESHIP,  skwlre'shlp,  s.  Title  of  Esquire. 
Oxer^iiiry. 

SQUrKREL,skw^r'rll,  9.  [escurruiil,  French;  seiu- 
rus,  Littin.]  A  small  animal  that  lives  in  woods, 
leaping'  from  trie  to  tree.  Drayton. 

To  SQUIUT,  skwflrt,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  in  a^ck 
siroarii.  Arbuthnot. 

To  SQUIRT,  skwftrt,  v.  n.  To  let  fly;  to  prate.  L' 
Ettrnnge. 

SQUIR'l",  skwflrt,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  An  instru- 
ment by  which  a  quick  stream  is  ejected.  Pope. — 2. 
A  small  quick  str>  am.  Bacon. 

SQUI'KTER,  skwfin'ftr.  s.  [from  squirt.]  One  that 
plies  a  squirt.  Aibutlmot. 

ToSlAB,  stlb,  V.  a.  [staven,  old  Dutch."]—!.  To 
pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon.  Shaks.—2  To  wound 
mortally  or  miscliievouslv,  by  censure  or  calumny. 
Plni:p.t. 

STAB,  stlb,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— I.  A  wound  will;  a 
sharp  pointed  w»apon.— 2.  A  dark  injury;  a  sly 
mischiif.— 3   A  stroke;  a  blow.  Sculh. 

STA'BBERjStJb'bir,  s.[(rom  stab.]  One  who  stabs; 
a  private  murderer. 

STABI'I.IMENT,  stl-blrii-nifnt,  t.  [from  stabilis, 
Lat.]  Support;  firmness;  act  of  making  firm.  Der- 
ham. 

STABI'LITY,  sti-bll'i-ti,  s.  [stability,  Fr.]-1.  Sta- 
bleness;  sttndiness;  strength  to  stand.  Blnckmore. 
Cotton.— 2.  FisedHtss;  not  fluidity.  Boyle.— "i.  Firm- 
ness of  resolution. 

STA'BLE,  sti'bl,  a.  [stahilis.Lat]— l.FixwI;  able  to 
stand.— 2.  !jte:idj ;  constant.  JDavies. — 3.  Strong; 
fixed  in  state,  ifo^'cljt. 

STA'BLE.  sli'bl,  s.  [stabulum,  Lat.]  A  house  for 
beasts.  Ezra. 

To  S I  A'BLF.,  stft'bl,  v.  n.  [stabulo,  Latin.]  To  ken- 
nel; to  dwell  as  bt  asts.  Mellon. 

STA'BLEBOY,  sti'bl.bii,     l, 

STA'BLEMAN.sli'lil-min,  5 

[stable  aii<l  bay,  or  man.]  One  who  attends  in  the 
itablf.  .Sieift. 

STA'BLKNESS,  sti'bl-iiJs,  s.  [from  stable.]— 1. 
Powerio  stand.— 2.  Steadiness;  constancy;  stability. 
Slinkspcnre. 

STA'BI.KSTAN'D,  sti'bl-silnd,  s.  [In  law.]  It  one 
of  the  tour  evidences  or  presumptions,  wber'by  a 
man  is  couvicttd  to  intend  the  stealing  of  the 
king's  deer  in  the  forest;  ami  tlii:>  is  when  a  man  is 
found  at  his  ^landing  in  tli  •  forest  with  a  cross-bow 
bent,  ready  lo  shoot  at  any  duerj  or  wiih  a  lung 
bow;  or  elsi-  standing  close  by  a  tree,  with  grey- 
liuunds  in  a  leash.  Cou-et. 

To  Sl'A'BLISIl,  stJb'Ush,  V.  n.  [esUblir,  Fr.]  To 
establish;  lolix;  to  si  ttk'.  Donne. 

STACK,  sij'i,  s.  [staeeu.Iinlian  ]— I.  A  large  quan- 
.  tily  of  Jiay,  corn,  oruood.  H'olton.  Scittun.—l.  A 
iiuiiilHTot  chimneys  or  funnels.  Il'iseinan. 

To'STACK.stik,  V.  a.  [from  the  uouu.]  To  pile  up 
regiUarly  in  rioks.  Mortimer. 

STAC'l'E,  slSkt,  4.  An  aromatick;  tlie  gum  that  dis- 
tils fnun  (hiti-.e  whioli  produces  myrrh.  £aWi/J. 

STA'DLE,  stiil'dr,  (.[rcabvl,  Suxim.]- 1.  Anything 
which  serves  tor  support  to  anniher. — 2.  A  staff;  a 
crutch.  S/>enscr.—3.  A  tree  suffered  lo  grow  for 
rci«r.«e  and  fjinmon  uses,  as  posts  iir  rails.  B<uan. 
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Te  STA'DLE,  ttVl'dl,  v.  a.  [from  the  nouB.]  "T* 
furnisti  with  stadlei.  Tujuer. 

STA'UTllOLDER,  stlt'liild-ir,  s.  [stadt  and  b«a- 
den,  Dutch.]  Formerly  tlic  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  Provhices. 

STAFF,  stlf,  s.  plur,  staves,  [rCa-.j:,  Sax.  staff,  Da- 
iiisli;  staf,  Duicli.]— 1.  A  stick  with  w hicJi  a  raaa 
suppoils  himsell'in  walking.— 2.  A  prop,  a  support. 
5h/iks.—3.  A  stick  used  as  a  weapon;  a  olub.  VLs- 
tran^r.—*.  Any  long  piece  of  wood.  Addison.— i. 
An  ensign  of  un  office.  Hayn'aid.—6.  Stat),  Islan- 
diek.]  A  stanza;  a  «eri  sol  vei-ses  regtilarly  dispos- 
ed;  so  as  that  when  the  stanza  is  concluded,  th» 
same  order  begins  again.  Drydtn. 

STA'FFISH,  starfish,  a.  [from  staff.]  Stiff;  hanb. 
Ascham. 

STA'FFTREE,  stll'trii,  s.  A  sort  of  evergrew 
privet. 

STAG,  stSg,  s.  The  male  red  deer;  the  male  of  th* 
hind.  Milton. 

STAGE, stidje.s.  [estage,  Fr.]— 1.  A  floor  raised  to 
view,  on  which  any  show  is  exiiibited.— 2.  The 
theatre;  iht  place  of  scenick  entertainnientt. 
Knolles.—s.  Any  place  where  any  tiling  is  publick- 
ly  transacted  or  {tertbrmed.  SAaks.—4.  A  plate  in 
which  rest  is  taken  on  a  journey.  Hammond.— S.  A 
single  step  of  gradual  process    Rogers. 

To  STAGE,  siidie,v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  exhi- 
bit publickly.  Shnks. 

STA'GECOACH,  stidje-kitsh'^s.  [stage  and  coach.] 
A  coach  that  keeps  its  stages;  a  coach  that  pasie* 
and  repasses  on  certain  days  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of'paiseiiijers.  Gay. 

6TA-GEPLAY.  stidje'pli,  s.  [stage  and  play.]  Thea- 
trical  euteitaiiinieiK.  Dryden. 

STA'GEH,  sti'jftr,  i.  [froni  stage.]—!.  A  player. 
Ben  Jons'in.-Z.  One  who  has  long  acted  on  the 
stage  o!  life;  a  practitioner.  SwifL 

STA'GEVIL,  >iai,''i-v!l,  s.  A  disease  in  horses. 

STA'GGARD,  staggiixl.  s.  [from  stag.]  A  four- 
years  old  stag.  Ain\7iwrth. 

To  STA'GGEa,staa;'g6j-,  V.  n.  [staggeren.  Dutch.] 
—1.  To  re.l;  not  to  stand  or  walk  steadilr.  Boyle. 
—2.  To  faint ;  to  l>gin  to  give  way  Aildi30tu—3.  To 
hesitate;  to  tall  into  doubt   Bacon. 

To  SIA'GGER,  stig'gftr,  v.a.— i.  To  make  to  stag- 

fer;  to  make  to  reel.  Shaks.—i.  To  shock;  to  alai-m. 
.''Estrange. 

STA'GGERS,  stlg'gftrz,  i.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A 
kind  of  horse  apoplexy.  Shaks'—2.  Maduess;  wild. 
conduct.  Shaks. 

STA'GNANCY.  stig'!.in-si,8.[n-oni  stagnant.]  Tlie 
state  of  being  without  motion  or  ventilation. 

STA'GNANT,  stSg'naiit.  a.  [stagirans,  Latin.]  Mo- 
tionless; still;  not  agitated;  not  flowing;  not  run- 
ning.   ll'"Odwnrd. 

To  STA'GNATE.stSg'iiite,  v.  n.  [siagnum,  Latin.] 
To  lye  oiotioiiless;  to  have  uo  course  or  streani. 
Arhiitlinol. 

STAGNA'TION,  slJir-ni'shfln,  s.  [from  stagnate.] 
Stop  of  course;  c<ssaiion  nt'iuolioti.  Addison. 

STAID,  stid  -,  pait.  adj.  [Irolu  stay.]  Sober;  grave; 
regular.  Milton. 

S  I'A'IDNESS,  stiile'nis,  s.  [from  staid.]  Sobriety; 
gniv  ilj ;  regularity.   Dryden. 

To  ST.VIN,  stine,  v.  a.  [yitaeiiio,  WeJsli.]— 1.  To 
colour;  to  spot,  to  maculate.  Shoks^—2.  To  disgrace; 
to  spot  with  guilt  .or  infamy.  Milton. 

STAIN,  siiiie,  s.— 1.  Blot;  sjioi;  discoloration.  Addi- 
son. Pope— 2.  Taint  of  guilt  or  infamy.  Broonie.— 
3.  Caiisf  of  n  nrondi;  shame.  Sidney. 

Sl'Al'NEK,si<^'ii&r, s.  [Iruin  siain.]  One  who  itaini; 
one  «  ho  blots. 

STAI'NLESS,  sline'lJs,  a.  [from  stain.]— 1.  Fr«e 
from  blots  or  spotn.  Sidnry.—2.  Frte  from  tin  or  re- 
proach. S/iaks/iearc, 

STAIR,  stire,  s.  [)ta:35en,  Saxon;  steglic,  Dutch.] 
Steps  by  which  wi  rise  in  ascent  from  the  htwcr 
pan  ol'  a  building  lo  the  upper.  Clarendon.  Milton. 

.Sl'A'IHCASE,  stin'kise,  s.  [stair  and  ca«..l  The 
part  of  a  fiibrick  that  contains  the  stain.  H'atttn. 
Adduon. 

STAKE, stik-,  s.  [rCaca,  Sax.  stark,  Dutch.]— 1.  A 
I>osi  or  slioiit;:  stick  fixed  in  the  ground.  Hvoker.—t. 
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A  pi'ee  of  wood.  Drydrn,—i.  Any  thinpr  plactit  as 
8  i)»lisndt-  or  f.  net-.  MilOn.—4.  Tlie  post  to  wliicli 
B  l)f  ast  is  li,  il  10  be  haiieil.  Shiiii.—i.  Any  thing 
iiledKed  or  wafCTt'd.  Cowlei/.—G.  The  itate  ol  lieiiiR 
tazardf-d,  pl.dp  d  or  waptr<-H.  tludibrof.—T.  'I'he 
stake  is  a  small  am-il.  which  star.di  upon  a  small 
liontbot  on  the  work-bench,  to  rrmove  as  occasion 
offers;  or  else  it  hiuh  a  strotip  iron  spikt-  at  the 
bottom  Ift  into  soin*-  plnce  of  tho  work  btnch,  not 
to  !»•  reinovid.  Moxon. 

R  STAKK,  stike,  v.  a.  yrnm  the  noun.]— 1.  To  fas- 
ten, support,  or  defend  with  posts  set  tiprixht. 
Evelyn,— 2,  ro  wap-r;  to  hazard;  to  put  to  hazaiil. 
South. 

STALACTI'TES,  sti-Uk-ti'itz,  s.   [from  s-'>=;^.J 

•  Stalactites  is  only  spar  in  the  shiipc  of  an  icicle. 
IVuoilivnrd, 

STALA'CTICAL,  stl-llk'ti-kJl,  a.  Resembling  an 
icic  e.  Derham. 

S'l  ALAGMl'  IKS,  »i4-ia^-inl(7.',  s.  Spar  formed  in- 
to thp  shaiie  of  drops,  ll'ooftwnrtl. 

STALE  stile,  a.  [stetle,  Dificli  ]— I.Old;  Ion)?  kept; 
aliereu  hy  time.  Pi'.or.—2.  Used  till  it  is  «t  no  use 
or  •  strem;  worn  out  oi'  rejarfl  or  noti'-c   Hnyu-arJ. 

STALE,  ■itile,  s.  [from  rC*lan,  Snx.  fo  steal.]—!. 
Somethinp  exhibited  or  offered  as  an  alluniTlent  to 
tl;uw  other*  to  any  place  or  purpost.  Siilney- — 2 
In  Shaksjienie  it  srems  to  signify  a  prostitute.— 3. 
[From  s'tale,  arfj.']  Vrioe;  <.ld  urim.— 4  Old  bi<r; 
b<  er  somewhat  acidulated.— 5.  [Steele,  Dutch,  a 
Mick.]  A  handle.  Morlimer. 

To  SI  ALE.  stile,  v.  a-  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
-we'ir  out;  to  make  old.  Shaks- 

To  S  i'ALR,  stile,  V.  n.  [iroin  the  noun.]  To  make 
water.  Hi.ilihrtu. 

SI  ALK,  stile,  i.  A  particular  situation  of  a  game  of 
chess.  Bacon. 

STA'LKI.Y,  si4le'li,ad.  [from  stale.]  Ofold;oflong 
time.  Bni  Ji-nson. 

STA'LENKSS,  stile'nSs,  s.  [from  stale.]  Oldness; 
stHte  of  Ijeiiig  long  kept;  state  of  being'  corrui>rtd 
bvliine.  Racim 

To  STALK,  stiwk,  V.  n.  [ytealctin.  Sax.]— 1.  To 
walk  with  hiijh  and  superb  st  ps.  Uiyden.  Addison. 
—2.  To  walk  behind  a  stalking  horse  or  cover. 
Baton. 

STALK,  stiwk,  $.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  liiijh,  proud, 
wide,  and  stately  step.  .Uldiion,—!.  The  stem  on 
winch  flowers  or  fruits  grow  Oi  ijdcn.— 3.  Tiie  stem 
of  a  ninll.  Gmv. 

STA'l.KINGHORSE,  siiwkinjr  hirse,  s.  [■.lalkiug 
and  h.irse-]  .\  horse  eilh;  r  n  al  or  li.;titioiis.  by 
wMch  a  fowler  shelters  himself  from  tile  sight  of 
the  game;  a  mask.  HnkexvUt. 

STA'LKY,  stiw'ki,  a.  [from  stalk.]  Haiti  like  a 
stalk. 

S'TALL.  stal,  s.  [reeal,  Saxon;  swU,  Dutch;  stalla, 
Ital.]— 1.  A  tribm  which  an  ok  is  led,  or  where  any 
horse  is  kept  in  the  stable.  Chnfinv.n.—I.  A  bench 
or  form  where  any  thing  is  set  to  saL'.  Swift. — 3.  A 
small  house  orsb.  iin  which  certain  trade's  are  [n'ac- 
tised.  Spenser.— i.  The  seat  of  a  diprnitied  clergy, 
man  in  the  choir.  fVarburton. 

To  S  TALL,  st.il,  V.  a.— I.   I'o  keep  in   a  st-tll  or  sta- 
,     ble.  liryden  —2.  To  invest  or  install.  Sti'tks. 
^ToU  l'ALI,,stil.v.  n.— I.  To  inhabit;  to  dwell.  Sliaks. 
—2.  To  ki'nnel. 

ST-VLI-KKU.  siil'ftd,  a.  [stall  and  fed.]  Fed  not 
wiili  gr.lss  but  dry  leed.  Aibuthunt. 

STA'LLIO.V,  si4l'yiin,  s.  [vsdalwyn,  Welsh;  estal- 
lion,  Vr.  stalhcngst,  Dutcli.]  A  horse  kept  for 
marcs.  Tenijile. 

STA'MKI,.stJr,i'fl,  a.  Of  a  light  red  cotonr. 
ST.n'MlSJ,iiXu\'h>-!i.  s.  [Lat.]— I  1  he  lirst  piinci- 
plcs  afaiiy  thing.— 2  The  solids  of  a  human  body. 
—3.  rhoif  litil..  fi!i'-  threads  or  caj>illainents  which 
grow  up  within  the  flowers  of  plants,  eiicompasbing 
round  the  style,  and  on  which  the  apices  grow  at 
th'-ir  extreiuitii  s. 
STA.Ml'NEOUS.  sta-min'i-4s,  a.  [sfamiiirus,  I.at.] 
— 1.  CcKisistiiig  of  threads.— 2.  iynii.'Jncoi/f  flowers 
are  so  far  impericct  as  to  waul  those  coloured 
k»ves  which  are  callul  pe'.ulj,uad  consist  only  of 
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tbestvlnsaml  the  stamina;  and  such  platiti  atthcM 
constitute  a  larg*  t;emis  ot  plants. 

To  SrA'MMER,stltr.'n.fir,v.  n.  [rCameji,  Sax.$»a- 
m  len,  sixir.eren.  to  staniit>er,  Dutch.]  To  speak 
wiih  unnatural  hesitation;  to  utter  words  with  dif* 
ficull\ .  Siftnry.  .Shaks. 

S  I  .VMMERER  stii,i'mflr-&r,  s.  [fnim  stammer.] 
One  wIk)  s|>eaks  with  hesitation.  Taylor. 

T'SIAMP.  stimp.  V.  a.  [stampen.  Dutch.]— 1.  To 
strike  by  pressiegthe  foot  hastily  down  waixL  Dry- 
rfen— 2.  Topound;  to  bratas  in  a  n.or'ar.  Baron. — 
3.  To  impivSB  with  some  mark  orfitrurf.-.  Soutfi.—4> 
Tofi\  a  mark  b>  iinpi-essingil.  South. — 5.  To  make 
by  inipn-ssing  a  mark.  Locke. — b.  To  niiut;  to  form; 
to  coin.  Shaks. 

To  STAMP,  'itjnip,  v.  n.  To  strike  the  foot  sudden* 
lyddwi'wan:.  Dennis. 

ST.^M!',  s;4mp,  s-  [estampe,  Fr.  stampa,  Itul.]— !•. 
Any  instvomfiit  by  u  hich  a  defined  iiopressiun  ia 
made.  It'  Her —2.  A  m.irk  stt  on  any  thuie;  im- 
pression. Loike»~3.  A  thing  marked  or  sianiped. 
S/inks,—  i.  A  picture  cut  in  woo<l  nr  r.i  tal.  Addison, 
—6.  A  mark  set  upon  things  that  pay  customs  to 
the  govrrninent.  S7i;(/i.— 6.  A  chavicter  of  reputa- 
tion no  )d  nr  liad.  South.— 7,  Authority;  turrtncy; 
value.  L'Eitianf^..—'^.  .Make; cast; In ni-  Addi-ton, 

STA'MPKK.  stj.np'ftr,  s.  [Iron)  stajnp.]  An  instru- 
ment of  pouniling.  Cmeiv. 

STAN,  Stan.  Amongst  our  forefathers,  was  the  ter- 
niiji:.lioii  of  the  superlative  deffre:  so  /if/jWifa/i. 
inostnobit;  Bctstan,  tbf  btst;  fP'Utati,  tlte  wisest. 
Gi'ison 

To  STANCH.  sl4nsh,v.a.  [estaneher,  Fr.]  To  stop 
blood;  to  hinder  from  running.  Baron. 

r«  STANCH, i,ia;ish,v.n.  To  sloi.   Lvke. 

STANCFi,  stirsh.a.— 1.  Sound;  such  as  will  not  run 
out.  Bo;/it.— 2.  Firm;  sound  o."  piinciple;  trusty; 
hearti;  detirniintd.  Addi.ion. — 3.  Strong;  not  to  be 
!iro):er:.  Locfrg, 

SI  A'NCHE.">N,stiu's!.in,s. [cstanqoD,  Fr.]  Aprop; 
asu^ii^i.jTt. 

STA'NC  HLESS.stSnsh'lts,R.  [from  stanchi]  Not  to 
b-  stopped.  S'laks. 

To  STANM),  siiiid,  V.  u.  preterite  I  stood,  I  have 
stood.  LfCt.f  toaii.  Sax.  staen,  Dutch.]— 1  Co  be  up- 
on the  feet;  not  to  sit  or  lie  down.— 2.  To  be  nut 
demolished  or  overthrown.  Milton.— 3,  To  be  pla- 
ced as  an  .  difict .  Addison.— 4.  To  n-niain  i  rt'Ct;not 
to  fall.  Milton— S  To  become  erect.  Dryden. — 6. 
To  stop;  to  halt;  not  to  po  fonvarn.  Shaks.— 7.  To 
beat  a  stationary  point  without  progress  or  regrt-s- 
sion.  Popi:—8.  To  be  in  a  state  of  firniness,  not  va- 
cill  ition.  Davie^: — 9.  To  be  in  any  posture  of  resis- 
tance or  defi  nee.  SJiaks.— 10.  To  be  in  a  state  of 
hostility.  Hnyivard.—l\.  Not  to  yield;  not  to  fly; 
not  to  give  way.  Bacon. — 12.  To  stay;  not  to  fly. 
Clarendon.— \3.  To  be  x>laced  with  regai-d  to  rank 
orortler.  Arbitthnol.— 14.  To  remain  in  the  present 
state.  Corinthians. — 15.  To  be  in  a  particular  state. 
Milton. — 16.  Not  to  become  void;  to  remain  in 
force.  Hooker,— n.  To  consist;  to  have  its  being  or 
essence.  Hcbrcius. — 18.  To  be  with  respect  to  terms 
of  a  contract.  Careie.—\'i,  To  have  a  place.  Claren- 
don.— 20.  To  be  in  a.y  slate  at  the  lime  present. 
Clarendon. — 21.  To  be  in  a  permant^  nt  slate.  Shahi. 
—22.  To  be  with  »"egard  to  conditiim  or  fortune. 
Dryden.— 2'i.  To  have  any  paiticulur  respect. 
South.— 24.  To  be  without  action.— 25.  Todepend; 
to  rest;  to  be  supported.  If''hi/piJie.—26.  To  lie  with 
n-gard  to  slate  of  mind.  Galatians.— 27  •  To  succted; 
to  he  acquitted;  to  be  safe.  Addison.— 2S.  To  be 
with  rcs|)ect  to  any  particular.  Shaks. — 2o.  To  be 
resolutely  of  a  party.  Psalms.— 30.  'I'o  be  in  the 
place;  so  b<-  representative.  Locke.— SI.  To  remain; 
to  be  fixed.  Milton-— 32.  To  hold  a  course.  Pope  — 
33.  To  have  a  direction  toward  anv  local  point. 
Boyle.— 34.  To  offer  himselt  nia  candklate.— 3J.  To 
place  himself;  to  be  placed.  Knolles.— 36.  To  siag- 
nate;  not  lo  flow.  Dryden.— 37,  To  be  with  respt  ct 
to  chance.  A'o»«/".- -38,  To  remain  salisfi<  J.  Shaks. 
—39.  To  he  without  motion,  SJtaks.— 40.  To  make 
delay.  Lorkr.--4l.  To  insist;  to  dwell  with  many 
words.  2  Mnccab^s. — 42.  'I'o  be  exposed.  S/iak.t. — 
43.  ro  persist;  lo  persevere.  Toy/»r.— 44.  To  perjis: 


— ni.  inAve,  ndr,  n8t;->t&be,tAb,  b&U;— &ii;— |i&&udi— rAiii,  I'His, 


ilt  A  claim.  ShnktJ-'4$.  To  adhen ;  to  ahidi'.  Dnniri 
—46.  To  b*-  cuioisti-nt.  Fellon.— 47.  To  STAND  by. 
To  support;  tucliienil;  not  to  desert,  fn/mni/.— 48. 
To  STAND  by.  To  b<'  pre«<'iit  without  beint^  an 
actor-  S/taks.—49.  To  STAND  bij.  To  R-pose  on; 
to  rent  in,  Po/x.—60.  To  STAND/or.  'I'o  pmpoie 
one's  self  a  CHnd'dale.  Deitnis.—  'si.  To  S  '  AND 
Jitr  To  maintain;  to  process  to  support.  Ben  Jon- 
son.— i2-  To  STAND  off  Vo  keep  at  a  distance. 
Dn/{/en.—S3,  Tu  STAND  off.  Not  to  comply. 
SJiaks.—i4.To^T\-H\^off  lo  «<irbear  (riendtl)ip 
or  intimac}.  .illerbury.—iS.  To  STAND  off-  To 
have  relie!;  to  ap|)ear  protuberant  nr  prominent. 
ff^otton.—!6.  Ti,  S  I'ANU  out.  To  hold  r.soliition; 
To  hoM  a  posi.  Riigi-rs.—iT .  To  STAND  out.  Not 
to  comply;  to  swede.  Drydi-n.—ss.  To  STAND 
out.  To  Ik'  prominent  or  p<-otuberant  Psntms.— 
59.  To  STAND  to.  To  ply;  to  persevere.  Diydni. 
— 6o.  To  STAND  lu.  To  reniain  fixi  d  in  a  purpose. 
Hnhcrt.—^X.  To  SIAND  under.  To  undergo;  to 
»u«tain.  5A<jA^.— 62  To  STAND  "/>.  To  arise  in  ot- 
tler  to  gain  notice.  Artf.~63  To  STAND  ut>.  To 
make  »  party.  Sltaki.—e^A.  To  STAND  iifion.  To  - 
concern;  to  interest.  Hudibras.—*SS.  ToSTANI'i  k6-  ' 
on.  Vo  v:ilue;  to  take  pride.  Ray.~66.  To  STAND 
upon.  To  insist. 
2"o  STAND,  St  Jdd,  V.  a- — \.  To  endur- ;  to  resist  with- 
out tlviiip  oryielUinij  Smitli^—2.  To  await;  to  abide;  ■ 
to  suHlt.  Addison.— 3.  To  keep;  to  maintain  rround,  , 
Dryden.  ^  I 


tablislud  in  coromerce.  Dryden.— Z.  AoOMrdii^  to 
til'   laws  of  commevctii^wi/i'. 

Sl'A'PLE,  sii'pl,  s.  [fCapul,  Soxun,  a.  pro|>.'|  A  loop 
of  iron;  a  bar  bent  and  driven  in  at  bulk  ends. 
J'cac/iant. 

STAK,  stir,  s.  frreopjta.  SuK.  stem-,  Dutch.]— i. 
One  oT  the  liimioou«  Iwdies  that  appuar  in  Uie  noc- 
turnal sky.  Wnto.— 2.  'I'be  jmli-  »ur.  S/iakfftenre. 
*-.)  Coiiflgur,:tion  of  the  planets  su]ip<ised  to  in- 
fluence furtune.  S/ia/^s. — 4.  A  mark  oi  retcrence. 
Il^atu. 

STAR  of  Bet/ilefiem,  stiiv,  s.  [oniitho^Ium,  Latin.] 
A  plant.  It  bath  a  lily  flower,  cuniposiiot  ai\  pe- 
tals, or  leaves  rang  d  cirtul.irly,  wlios.  centre  is 
poss  »fce«l  by  the  ]>tiintal,  which 'ifterwaid  tiinu  to 
a  rouiidish  fruit.  Miller. 

STA'RAPPLE.stAi^lp.pl,  s.  A  pla^t.  Millc). 

STA'HBOAIID,  stii^;ii-d,  s.  [rterpii;jib,  Saxon.] 
Is  the  ri^ht  hand  side  oi  the  ship,  as  Iniboard  is  tbe 
lell.  Hants.  Bram/mll, 

STARCH,  sllnsh,  s.  [from  stare,  Teutonick,  stiff.] 
A  kind  of  viscous  niitter  made  orfloi:r  O"  j>oti«toes, 
with  which  line    is  '.tifti'ned.  hletcfur. 

To  STARCH,  stin>h.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
stiffen  witli  sliirch.  Gny. 

STA'RCHAMBKR,  siir'tshini-bfir.s.  [camera  stel- 
lat»,  Latin.]  A  kind  of  criminal  court  of  equity, 
now  disused.  S/iakei-penre. 

STA'RCHED.  stirtaht,  a.  [from  sti-rch.]— i.  Stiffen- 
ed with  starch.— 2.  Stiff;  precise;  formal.  Sxvi/t. 


STAND   st4nd,  5.  [from   tbe  verh  1—1,  A  station;  a     S'A'RCHER,  stJrtsh'ir,   s.    [from    starch,]    One 

place   where    one   wnits     standing.    Addhoii 2.  '■      wbose  trade  is  to  starch. 

Rank;  po«;  station.  Dnml.—3  Stop;  a  lialt.  Cla-  \  STA'RCHLT,  startsh'li,  ad,  [from  starch.]  Stifflyi 

rendan — 4.Stop:  int.  iTuptinn.  Wcoi/jmrrf.— 5.  The  '      precisely, 

act  ofopposine.  Siakt—6.  Hl-hest  mark;  st.-itinna-  i  STA'RCHNESS,  stlrtth'nSs,  9,  [from  starch.]  StifT- 

ry  point.  Dry.!eii.—7    A   point  beyond  which  one  '■       "ess;  prei  iseness. 

cannot  proceed.    Prior.— %.  DifTici'ilty;  perplexity;     STA'RCHOST.  stir'krOst.  a.  [star  and  crost.]    UU 

cnibarrascment;  hesitation.  Lacke.—9.  A  frame  or  <     _ fated.  S/i<:ks;/enre 

table  on  wh.ch  vrsseU  are  placed.  Ilrydcn.  •  ^''  STARii,  stiiv,  v.  n.   [j-tainan,  .Sa\on,  sterren, 

STA'NDARD,  stin'dlrd,  s.  [estandart,  Fr.]— 1.  An  '       Dutch.]—!.  To  look  with  fixed  .-ves;  to  look  with 


eniiiern  in  war.  piutiiularly  theensiem  of  the  horse. 
i»ft/rofi.— 2,  That  which  is  of  tindovihted  anthorit;-; 
thatwhii'b  is  the  test  of  other  tbini^  of  the  same 
kind.  Spriill.—^  'niiit  which  has  been  tried  by  the 
proper  t.-st.  Sic'/f—A.  A  settled  rate.  Bacon.— 5.  A 
itandins:  stem  or  tre^.  EveUni. 

STA'NDAUDBKAUER,  stan'dlli:.I-bi-rfli-,  s,  [stan- 
dard and  dear,]  One  who  bears  a  standard  or  en- 
siR'n.  SfxTintor. 

STA'NCilOP.stin'krop.s.  An  herb 


wonder,  impiidenc.  Confidence,  s'lipidity,  honour, 
SjMfnser.—i.  To  S  TARE  in  the  fa  c.  Vo  bi  undenia- 
bly evident.  Locke.— 3.  To  stand  out  ptoioinent. 
Mortimer. 

ST.\RE,  siire.  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Fixed  look. 
Dryden.— i-  [S'.urnns.  Lai.]  St.trling. 

S'TA'HER,  sti'iflr,  s.  [from  stare.]  One  who  looks 
with  fixed  eves.   Pope. 

SrA'RF|SH,'stJr'ihli,  i.  [starind  fish.]  A  fish 
brunchini^  out  into  sever  I  ji:iints.   Ji^o  tduard. 


STAND!sI,.siAi'dSl,s.  [from  stand.]  A  tree  of  long  '  STA'RG\ZElt.  sl4l•'^'i•^4l^  s.  [star  and  gaze,]  An 
sia'.dinr    Howel.  \       asiroiioiiier,  or asiiO  n^jer,  L'Estrnn^e. 

STA'NDER,  stiiid'ftr,  s    [from  st;.nd.]— 1,  One  who     S  TA'RHAWK,  star'lidwk,  s.  [astor,  L.tt.]  A  sort  of 
stands. —2.  A  tre.-  iliat  hsis  stood  lonR.  Asrfinm.—3.  \      Ii:i«k.  Aiiuwurl/i. 
STA'VDER  by.  One  present;  a  mere   spectator.     STAirK,  stirk.a.  [j-cpc,  fCarc,  Sax.  «'erck,  I>«if.] 


S/ink.f/iecrr: 

ST.V'NUEUr.RASS.  stJiuVflr-trris,  s.  An  herb. 
Aiiisiforl/i. 

STA'NDING,  stSnd'lne,  part.  a.  [♦'rom  stand.]— 1, 
Settle*!:  i  stahlished.  Ten!plc.—2.  Lastine;not  tnili- 
sitory.  Addisnn.—^.  Stafpiant;  notrunniiif;-  Mitiun. 
4.  Pl:ice<l  on  feet.  S/inksprnrr. 

STA'NDING,  5t4nd'?ntr,s.  [from  stand.]— 1,  Conti- 
nu:ince;  lone  possession  of  annfflce.  Wouilieard.—^. 
Station;  place  lo  stand  In.  k'nollei(,—i.  Pow.-r  to 
slund,  Psuhm. — 1,  Mank;  condition.  Shnka.—S. 
Compititioii;  c i'.ndidate«hip.  Walton. 

STA'NDISH,  (lin'dish.  .s.  [stand  and  dish.]  A  case 
for  p>.-n  and  ink.  Addison. 

STANG,  stJnp,  s,  fpca-ns.  Sa.xon.]  A  perch;  a  mea- 
sure- oriand.  Suift. 

STANK,  siin|;k,  a.  Weak;  wmm  out,  Spenser. 

S  TANK.  sijn!,-k.    The  )>rel'M-iW>t  stink,  haoilut. 

STA'NNARY,  atln'nUi-i,  a,  [from  stannum,  Latin.] 
Rvhtinglo  llie  tin  works.  Cnrnv. 

BTA'NZA,  si3ii'/.i,  s.  [stanza.  It«l.  stance,  I'r.]  A 
nuinlier  of  lines  regularly  adjusii-d  to  each  otlur: 
(o  much  of  a  poem  a«  contains  ev.-ry  s'ariuiion  of 
measure  or  relation  ui' rhyme  used  in  that  poecn. 
Dnjden. 

9TA'PLE.  sti  pi,  8.  [cstape,  French;  slapel,  DntcJi.] 
Aiettl'-d  man;  an  established  emporinin.  AHu.ih. 

STA'PIE,  »ti^'jil,a.  [from  the  nuuu,]—l.  Settled;  es- 
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—1.  Stilf;stront;;  rue,vi:i\.  Ben  J:jiisun.— 2.  Dtep:lidl. 

lieu  JousoH.—i.  Mere;siuiple;  plain;  ^ross.  Ci'liir, 
S'i'.VRK,  stiik.ad.  is  usd  to  intindin-  augment  the 

siirniticatiun  <if  a  woiil:  us,  stark  nud,  mad  in  the 

lii(;li'  SI  dttfiee    .'.bOol. 
Si  A'RKLY,    stdrU'li,   ad.    [liom    stark.]     Stifily; 

sliwi.'.;ly.  S/tck  iHvre. 
STAW'l.KD,si4.'l£d,  a.  Gnid.d  l-y  a  slnr.  M,l!on. 
Si'A'llLESS,  stir'ifs,  a,   [fnim  star.]     Huvini;    no 

li;rlit  of  stars,  Millotu 
STA'RLIGH  T.  siilr'llto,  s.  [star  aud  liphf.]    Lusti« 

of  the  Stan.  M.llni. 
SJ  A'ltLlGUT.   stii'lhc,  a,   Liglted  by  tlie  stars. 

Dryden. 
SIA'RLIKE,   stir'ltke,  a.  [st*rand  like.]-l.  Stil- 

lai<  d;  basing;  various  points;  retembling  a   star  in 

lustre.   Murliinrr.—-!.  iiii^ht;  iNostrions,  Boyle. 
bTA'RLIXG,  slir-lloK,  s.   [j-to;plin5.  Su\oii.]     A 

xeiihII  '.in^iiii;  Uiril,  S/uikifrart. 
SI  A'KP.W  l'.D,^iai-'|.A<M,  a.  [star  and  pave.]  Stud- 
ded with  .tars    Mfuon. 
STA'Rl'UOOF,sl5i^pi6A.  a   [»lar  and  proof.]  Ini- 

pirvHiUs  to  starhr.ht.   Mdtnn 
S  TAR.RICAU.  stii'rJd,  $.  [sur  aud  read,]    Docinne 

of  lib'  slurs. 
S  1  A'RKKD,  siarsi,  a.  [from  star.]— l.  Influenced  by 

til  -  stars  with  re«peci  lo  llirtune.  Shuks.—i.  U.  co- 
rated  St  iili  stars.  Milton. 
STA'HUY,  siir'ri,  u,    [fjum  »ur,]— 1.   Decorate* 


STA 


STA 


Kite.  (Ir,  fill,  fit;— mi,  mlt;— pine,  p!n;— 


%iX)\  star*.  Popr.~t.  Consisting  of  stars;   stellar. 
Dn/den.—i.  Krjt'niblinK  stars. 
STA'HKING.stfti-'iliie,  a.  [from  rtar.]  Shining  with 

stellar  light-  Crajliaw. 
STA'RSHOO  r.  siji-'sh68i.  s.  [sur  anil  shoot.]  An 

emisii'in  irofii  asur.  limjle. 
■ToSTART.  siirt.  V.  n.  [startzcn,  Gi-rman.]— 1.  To 
feel  u  sudoc-u  and  iDvoIunfiry  twitch  or  motion  of 
the  animal  tVanu'.  JJoron.— 2.  To  rise  snddDjj. 
Rosrmnmon. — 3.  To  movt-  w  ith  :i  sudden  quickness. 
CUavelunit.—A.  To  shrink;  to  nince.  SAakx.—S.  To 
«li,-viate.  Creech.— 6  To  set  out  from  tlie  hariier  at 
a  race  Dt-nham.—T.  To  set  out  on  any  pursuit. 
ll-rMiT. 
To  S  1  ART,  stirt,  r.  a.— I.  To  alarm;  to  disturb  jud- 
deiilj-.  SluiU.—2.  To  mske  to  start  or  fly  hastilj 
from  a  hiding  plac<>'  Siiak».—3.  'Jo  brine;  into  nio- 
tion;  to  produce jlo  vi,-w  or  notice.  5,0rc'/.— 4  To 
discover;  to  bring  within  pursuit.  Templt.—5,  To 
put  suddenly  out  o(  pl.ic*;  It'iteman. 
START,  stirt,  s.  [from  tli-.  verb.]—!.  A  motion  of 
terrour;  s  suddtn  twitch  or  contraction  of  the 
fVanie.  Dryden.—2.  A  sudden  rousing  to  action; 
excitement.  Shaksfteare.—i.  Sally;  vehement  erup- 
tion; sudden  ett'usioM.  VKsliange — 4.  Sudden  fit; 
intermitted  action.  Ben  Jon^on.—S.  A  quick  spring 
or  motion.  Grew. — 6.  First  emission  from  the  bar- 
rier; act  of  setting;  out.  Baron.— 7.  To  get  the 
START.  To  begin  before  another;  to  obtain  ad- 
Tantsge  over  another.  Barvn, 
STA'RTER,  stirt'flr,  s.    [fi-ora    start.]    One  that 

shrinks  from  his  purpose.  Hudibras. 
STA'RTINGLY,  stirt'ing-li,  ad.  [from   starting] 
By  sudden  fits;  with  tiequ-nt  interniissiun-  Sliaks. 
To  STA'RTLE,stii-'tl,v.  n    [from  start.]  To  shrink; 

to  move  on  leelini;  a  sudden  impression.  Addison, 
To  STA'R TLE,  st&r'tl,  v.  a.  To  fright;  to  shock;  to 

impress  with  sudden  terrour. 
STA'RILK,   stJi-'il,  s.    [from   the   verb.]    Sudden 

alarm;  shock;  sudden  impression  of  terrour.  Sficcl, 
STA'R  TUP,  stjrt'fip,  s.   [start  and  up.]    One  that 

comes  suddenly  into  notice.  Shaks. 
STARVA'TION,  siar-vi'sjifln,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

Statt-  of  perishing  from  colil/ir  hunger. 
To  STARVE,  stirv,  v.  n.  [j-teajipan,  Saxon;  ster- 
ven,  Dutch,  to  die.]— 1.  To  perish;  to  be  destroyed. 
f«i/yWa'.— 2. To  pirish  with  hunger.  Locke.— 3. 'Vo 
be  killed  with  cold.  Sandys.— 4.  To  suffer  extreme 
p<iv(  rty.  Pope.— 5.  To    be  destroyed  with   cold. 
M'uodxvavd. 
To  STARVE,  stirv,  v.  a.— 1.  To  kill  with  hunger. 
Prioi-.-Z.    To  subdue  by   famine.  Arbuthnet. — 3. 
'i'o  kill  with  cold.  Milton. — 4.  To  deprive  of  force 
or  vigom-.  Locke. 
STA'RVELING,  stin'l!n;,5.  [from  starve.]  An  an- 
imal thin  and  wenk  for  w.Tut  of  nourishment.  Don. 
STA'RWORT,  stir'wii-t,  s.  [Bster,  Latin.]  Elecara- 

p^ne. 
STA' TARV,  sti't4-r4,a.  [from  status,  Latin.]  Fixed; 

settled. 
STATE,  st&te,  s>  [status,  Latin.]—!.  Condition;  cir- 
eimisnmce  of  nature  or  t'oriune«  Mi'.ton. — 2.  Modi- 
ticiiinn  of  Miy  tiling.  Boyle.— 3.  Stationary  point; 
*::Wt\;  height.  Unsemnn—*.  Estate;  signiory;  pos- 
session. Daniel— a.  The  comnnrnity;  the  puhlick; 
the  commonwealth.  Shaks. — 6.  A  republick;  a  go- 
vtrnnieiit  not  mnnarchical.  Temple.— 7.  Rank;  con- 
dition; qutility.  Fiiiifi'x.—8.  Solemn  |iomp;  appear- 
ance or  greatni-si.  Hoscommoiu-'J.  Dignity;  grin- 
de\ir.  Milron.—V>.  A  seat  of  dignity.  S/i/iA-j— 11.  A 
canopy;  a  covering  of  dignity.  Bacon.— 12.  A  per- 
son ofhiglivank.  Lati/1hei:—\3.  The  principal  per- 
sons in  the  govermuent.  Milton. — 14,  .loined  with 
another  word  it  signifies  publick;  as,  state  afiairs. 
Bacon. 
To  SI  ATE,  stkte,  v.  «.  [constater,  Fr.]— 1.  To  set- 
tle; to  regulate.  Collfti:—2.  To  represent  in  all  the 
circumstaiiets  of  moiKfieation.  Ilnmmond- 
STA'TF.LINESS,  stit.  linJs,  s.  L''om  stately.]-!. 
Grandeur;  majesiick  appe'irance;  august  manner; 
dignity.  More— 2.  Appearance  oi  priilc;  affecti-d 
dienity.  JirUcilon. 
STA'TRLY,  sl.\te'li,  ad.  [from  state.]— 1.  August; 
f(rand;  lofty;  elevated.  Raleigh.— 2.  Elevated  in 
mien  or  ssntiment.  Dnnlrn, 
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STA' TELY,  stite'lJ,  ad.  [from  the  adjeetive.]  Ma' 
jestic.illy.  Milton. 

S  lA'IE'MEN  T.stite'mSnt,  s.  [from  to  state.]  A  re* 
presentation  in  all  the  circumstances  of  modifiea* 
lion;  tlie  thing  slated. 

STA'  I'ESMA  N,  stiu'inin,  s.  [state  and  man.]— 1.  A 
politician;  one  vei-sed  in  the  art*  of  government. 
Brn  Jonson—2.  Oik  euiployed  iu  publick  affairs. 
Sohth. 

STA'  lESWOMAN, stits'w&ra'ftn,  s,  [state  and  wo- 
man.] A  woman  who  meddles  with  publick  aifain. 
Ben  Jonson. 

STATICAL,  si4t'ti-k4l,  7 

STA'TICK,  stii'lk,  5"' 

[from  the  noun.J  Relating  to  the  science  of  weigh* 
ing.  Arhuthnot. 

STA'l  ICKS,si4t'tlks,  s.  [cr.xK.]  The  science  which 
considers  the  weight  of  bodies.  Bcntlcy. 

STA'TION,  sti'sbftr.,  «.  [static,  Latin.]- 1.  The  act 
of  standing.  Hooker.— 2.  A  state  of  rest.  Browu-S. 
A  placf  where  any  one  i»  placul.  Hay-ward, 
Creech.— 4.  Post  assigned;  office.  Milton.— s.  Situa> 
tion;  position.  Prior.— 6.  Employment;  nfflce. 
Sii-ifi.—7.  Character;  state.  Milton.— 8.  Rank;  con- 
dition of  life.  Druden. 

To  STA'TION,  sti'ihAn,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
place  in  a  certain  post,  rank,  or  place. 

STA'l lONARY,  st4'shftn-i-r*,  a.  [from  station.] 
FLxed;  not  progi-essi  ve.  Newton, 

SI  A' TIONER,  sii'shftn-ftr, s.  [from  station.]—!.  A 
liookseller.  Drylen.-Z.  A  seller  ot  paper. 

STA'TIST,  stj'ilst,  s.  [from  state.]  A  statcitum;K 
politician.  Miiton. 

STATISTICAL,  stjtls't4-k4l,7. 

STATIS'TICK.sti-tls'tlk,        i'" 
Relating  to  the  internal  state  of  a  nation  or  dis- 
trict. Sir  John  Sinclair.  - 

STA'TUARY.  stat'tshi-a-ri,s.  [from  itatua,  Latin.] 
—1.  The  art  of  c:irving  images  or  representations 
of  life.  Temple.— 2.  One  that  practise*  or  professe* 
tlie  art  of  making  statues.  Sicijl. 

STA'TUE,  stit'tsh6,s.  [statua.  Latin."'  An  image;  i 
soliil  representation  of  any  living  being,  flllkiiu. 

To  STA'TUE,  st4t'tshi,  v.  a.  [trom  the  noun.]  To 
place  as  a  statue.  Shakspeare, 

STA'TUREf  stlt'tsbire.  s.  [stattira,  Lat.]  The 
height  of  any  animal.  Brown. 

STA'TUTABLE,  stil'tshi-ti-bl,  a.  [from  tUtute.J 
According  to  statute.  Addison. 

SI  A'TUl  E,  stit'tsh&te,  s.  [watutum,  Latin.] 
I»w;  an  edict  of  the  legislature.  TiUotson. 

To  STAVE,  stive,  v.  a.  [from  staff.]—!.  To  break  in 
pieces.  Dryden.—2.  I'o  push  oft  as  with  a  staff. 
Bni  Jonson.— 3,  To  pour  out  by  breaking  the  ca.>k. 
Sandys.-i,  To  furnish  with  rundles  or  stave*. 
Knolles. 

To  STAVE,  stive,  V.  n.  To  fight  with  stave*.  Hi*. 
dihras. 

To  SI  AVE  and  Tail,  stis-e,  v.  a.  To  part  dogs  by  in- 
terposing a  staff,  and  bv  pulling  the  tail.  Hudibras. 

STAVES.slivz.s.  The  plural  of  staff.  Spenser. 

STA'VKSACRE,  si4v7.'i.kir,».  Lurkspur.    A  plant. 

To  STAY,  sti,  V.  n.  [staen,  Dutch.]- 1.  To  contiiiu* 
in  a  place;  to  forbear  departure.  Shaks.— 2.  To  cim- 
tinue  in  a  slate.  Uryden.—3.  To  wait;  to  attend. 
Dryden.-i.  To  stop;  lo  stnnd  still.  Bacon — *.  To 
dwell;  to  belong.  Dryden.—6.  To  test  confideutly. 
Isaiah, 

To  S  TAY,  sti,  V  a.— I.  To  stop;  to  withhold;  to  re- 
piiss.  Raleigh.— 2.  To  delay;  to  obstruct;  to  U  iider 
from  progression.  Spenser.— 3.  To  keep  from  depar- 
ture. Dryden.—A.  To  prop;  to  support;  to  hold  up. 
Hooker.  #     ' 

STAY,«ti,s.  [estaye,  French.]—!.  Continuance  in  a 
place;  forbearance  of  departure.  Bacon.— 2.  Stand; 
cessation  of  progi-ession.  Hayviard. — 3.  A  stop;  an 
obstruetion;  a  Iniiderance  from  pi-opress.  Fiiiifa.r. 
—4.  Restraint;  prudence;  caution.  Bacon.— 5.  A 
fixed  state.  Donne— 6.  A  prop;  a  support.  Milton. 
—7.  'T:'Ckling.  Pope.— 8.  Ruddice  for  wuraen.— «. 
St.ariinc.^s  of"  conduct. 

STA'YKD,  slide,  part.  a.  [from  stay.]— 1.  Fixed;  set- 
tled; serious;  not  volatile.  Baron.— 2.  Stopped. 

STA'YEDLY,  stide'li,  ad.  [from  sUyeU.]  Compe- 
•edly;  gravely;  prudently;  soberly. 
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"iTA'YEDNESS,  jtide'niB,  9.  [fiom  staved.]-!-  So- 
lidilj:  weiglii.  Cnmi/CH.— 2.  Coimwsuie;  i>i'udeiic<.-; 
l^ravii>;jU(lii'iou«iwsi< 
STA'YEK,  sti'Ar,  s.  [from  sLi)-.]   One  who  stops, 

holds,  or  jupjioi'ts    Fltilips. 
S'rA'YlrACK,  >td'lise,  s.  [stay  aud    lucc.j    A  lace 

Willi  wliich  wt'iu^n fatten  Ijoddice.  i'uii/i'. 
STAYS,  stize,s.  Without  siiigulai'.]— 1-   Boddiee;  a 
kind  of  stiff  wuislcoat  worn  by  woiniu.— 2.  Hopes 
in  a  ship  tn  keep  the  mutt  iVoiu  f.'lling.  Sidney.— 2. 
Any  siipporti  any  tbingthai  Iveeps  anotlier  extend- 
ed. Dvydcn 
S'lEAD,  stid,  s.  ]rtk6,  Saxon.]— 1.  Place.  Sfienscr. 
—2.  Room;  place  SN'liicIianutlLerhad  or  might  have. 
1   CItioniik's.—i.    Use;  help.    jitterl/ury.—4.   The 
Irame  of  a  bed.  Drytien. 
STEAD,  steil,  stJd.  Being  in  the  name  of  a  placo 
th«t  is  ilistnut  from  any  river,  comes  ti-om  the  Sax. 
j-Ce©,  rtryls,  a  place;  but  if  it  be  upon  a  river  or 
harbour,  it  is  to  be  derived  from  pCette,  a  shore  or 
station  for  ships.  Gibiun. 
To  STEAD,  stid,  V.  a.— I.  To  ht  Ip;  to  advantage;  to 
support;  to  assist.    Siilney.  Roue.— 2,  To  fill   the 
idnee  of  another.  S/tnks. 
SI £AT)FAST,stid'f4st,a. [stead  and  fast.]-!.  Fast 
ill  place;  firm;  tk\e>i.^Spenser.~2.  Cunstai.i;  reso- 
lute. Erclus. 
SI  EA'CFASTLY,  stid'f4st-li,  ad.  [from  steadfast.] 

Firoih ;  constantly,  fl^nkc. 
STEA'DFASTNKSS,  stld'rast-nJs,  s.   [from  stead- 
fast.]—!.    Immulubility;    fixedness.     Spenser.— 2. 
Mrmness;  constancy;  resolution. 
S TEA'DILY,  st5ti'di-l*,  ad.  [from  steady.]-!.  With- 
OMt  tottering;  without  shaking.  SouUi.—i.  Without 
variation  or  irregularity.  Blackmote. 
STEA'DINESS,   slid'di-njs,   s,   [from    steady.]—!. 
State  of  being  not  tottering  nor  easily  shaken.— 2. 
Firmness;  coi'istancv.  Arbui!inot.—3.  Consistent  un- 
varied conduct.  Cullier. 
STEA'DY,  st€il'd4,  a.  [rrieftij.  Sax.]— 1.  Firm;  fix- 
ed;   not   tottering.    Pope.— I.   Not  wavering;   not 
fickle;  not  cit  ngeable  with  regard  to  resolution  or 
attention.  Locke. 
STEAK,  st.\ke,  s.  [stj-ck,  Islandiok]    A  slice  of  flesh 

broili  d  or  Cried;  a  eollop.  Sivift. 
To  STKA/.,  stAlr,  v.  a.  prelri-ite  I  stole,  part,  pass 
stoleji.  rj"tel:in.  Sax.  stelen,Dutch4]— 1.  To  take  by 
theft;  to  take  cluiuiestinely;  to  take  secretly  with- 
out right.  S/iakj.—Z.  To  draw   or  convey  without 
notice.  Spenser, — 3.  To  gain  or  effect  by  private 
means.  Calamy. 
Tu  Sl'gAL, stiile,  V.  n.— 1.  To  withdraw  privily;  to 
pass  sileiitlj-.  Sirlney.—2.  lo  practise  theft;  to  play 
the  t'lifl'.  Shnkt. 
STEA'LER,  sti'lSr,  s.  [from  stc-nl.]  One  wlio  steals; 

a  thief.  Shaks. 
STEA'LINGLY,  sti'llng-lj,  ad.  [from  stealing.]  Sli- 

ly;  bv  invisible  motion.  Sidney, 
SI  EALTH.  slilC/i,  s.   [from  st.  al.]— 1.  The  act  of 
stealing;;  theft.  S/inks.—Z.  The  tiling  stolen.  Raleigh, 
—3.  Sexretacl;  Pi:iud.-stiue  practice.  Dryden, 
STEA'LTHY,  itiWk,  a.  [from  stealth.]  Done  clan- 

desliuel) ;  performed  by  stealth    S/uiki, 
STE.\!iJ,  stiiue,  s.  irci-me,  Sa\uii.]  1  he  smoke  or  va- 
pour of  any  tiling  moist  and  hut.  Dryden,   H  ood- 
ward. 
To  STEAM,  ttime,  v.  n.  [rCenian,  Saxon.]—!.  To 
imokeor  vapour  with  moist  heat.  Dryilen, — 2.    To 
send  up  vajKiurs.  Milton. — 3.  To  pass  in  vapours. 
Boyle, 
STEAK.  «tiiie.     For  stone. 
STEATO-MA.  st4-a-ti'n.a,  s.  [,-«ro.«:t.]  Matter  in  a 

wen  composed  of  lut.  S/iurp. 
STEF.U,  siiid,  s.  [rcoca,  Saxon.]   A  horse  for  state 

or  war.  fope. 
SQ'EEL,  i\ti\,  u  [ftal,  Si>xon;  stael,  Dutcli.]— !. 
Sleel  is  a  kind  of  iron,  ivliiud  by  the  fire  with  in- 
giedii  nts,  which  render  it  white,  and  its  grain 
clos<'r  and  fiiierthaii  comuion  iivn.  Steel,  of  ail  me- 
tals, is  that  suscejitible  ol  the  greatest  degr.-e  of 
tiardncsi;  whence  its  great  use  in  the  making  of 
tools  and  instruments  Chambers. — S,  It  is  often 
Ufetl  for  weapous  or  armour.  l)rtf<leii.—3.  Cbaly- 
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bente  medicines.  ylrOulhnot.—A.  It  is  used  prinerbi' 

My  for  hardness;  as  heads  of  steel. 
Tu  Si'EEI..  stiil,  v.  a.  [fVom  the  noun.]—!.  To  point 

or  wige  with  jtecl.  ShaJ(t.~2,  To   make  hard  or 

firm.  Addison. 
STEE'LY.  stdi'li.  a.  [from  steel.]—!.  Made  of  stec*. 

Gfly.— 2  Iiard;tirin.  Sidney. 
STKE'LYAKD,  sliil'yJnl.  s.  [steel  and  yard.]  A 

kind  ol  balancir,  in  which  the  weight   is    moved 

along  an  iron  rod,  and   ijrows  heavier  a»  it  is  re- 

niovid  further  from  the  fulcrum. 
STEE.V,  or  Stcari,  stiin,  1.  A  factitious  vessel  of  clay 

or  stone.  Ainsworih. 
STEEP,  st44p,  a.  [fteap,  Sax.]  Rising  or  descend- 
ing witli  great  inclination.  Addison. 
STEEP,  "itcip,   s.  Precipice;  ascent  or  descent  ap- 

proacliini;  to  perp.  ndicularity.  Dryden. 
TuSTKEP,  siijp.v.  a.  [stip|ien,  Dutch.]    To  soak; 

to  maci'i'jite;  to  imbue:  todip.  lincon, 
STEE'PLE,  stii'pl,  s.  [rtopi,  r^tP''''  Saxon.]    ft. 

turret  of  a  church  generally  furnished  with  bells. 

Sliakspenre. 
STEE'PLEU,  stJi'pld,  a.  Adorned  with  forms  lik« 

tter'ifes.  I'airja.x. 
S'l'EE'PLY.  sdip'li,  ad.  [frt)m  steep.]  With  precipi- 
tous declivity. 
STEK'PNICSS,  st^ip'nSs,  1.  [from   steep]  Precipi. 

tons  declivity.   Addison. 
STEE'PY,  sieip'4,  a.  [from  steep.]  Having  apTCoi- 

pitoiis  declivity.  Dryden. 
STEER,  %\bhe,  s.  [rcype,  Saxon;  itier,  Dut.]    A 

youiig  bullock.  Spenser. 
To  STEER,  st44r,  v.  a.  [rceopan,  rtyjun,  Saxon; 

stieren,  Dutch.]  To  direct;  to  guide  in  a  passage. 

S/>en  tcr. 
To  STEER,  stiir.  v.  n.  To  ilirect  a  course.  Locke. 
SIEE'RAGE,  stii/Uje,  s.  [from  steer.]-!.    The 

act  or  practice  of  steering. — 2.  Direction;  r(^gula- 

tion  of  a  course.  S/taks.—3.   That  by   which  any 

course  is  guided. — 4.  Regulation  or  managemeat  of* 

any  thing.  Sivift.—S,  The  stern  or  hinder  part  of 

the  ship 
STEEK'SMATE,  stJirz'mite,  l 
STEE'RSMAN.stiJra'min,    5'' 

[steer  and  man,  or  mate.]  A  pilot:  one  who  Steers 

a  ship.  L'Esfrnnise. 
STEG  ANO  GRAPHY',stSg.i.n3g'gr4f.l4,  s.  [rij-av  ■ 

and  yg.-iijL..']  The  ait  of  secret  writing  by  charac- 
ters or  cyphers.  Btiiley. 
STEGNO'llCK,  stl^-ilot'tlk,  a.  [.-=>^v>.".x:,-.]   Birnl- 

ing;  itndei-iiig  costive.  Bniley- 
STE'LE,  stile,  s.  [ftela,  Sa.t.  stelci  Dutch.]  A  stalk: 

a  h;<!idle. 
STE'LLAR,  stInJr.a.  [from  stella,  Latin.]  Astral; 

reUtine  to  the  stars.  Milton. 
STE'LLATK.  stil'lite,  a.  [stellatus,   Lat.]  Pointed 

in  the  manner  of  a  p^iinted  star.  Boyle. 
STELLA'iTON,  stil-li'slifiji,s.  [from  Stella,  Latin  ^ 

Riiiissiiin  of  furht  as  from  a  star. 
STELLI'FKROUS,<;iil  llrrji^ds,  a.  [stella and  feio. 

L;»t]  Ha\ingsiais    Divt. 
To  STEL'LIFY  stjl'liti,  v.  a.  [from  stelhm  lacere, 

LatJ  To  consert  ii.io  u  star.  Dai<ies. 
STE'LLION,  stil'y4»i,  s.  [stellio,  Lauii.]     A    newt. 

Amticor/h. 
S'lE'I.LIONATE,  stjivan-it,  J.  [stellionatus,  Lat.] 

A  kind  of  crime  wliicii  is  commitwd  by  a  deceitful 

selling  of  n  thing  otherwise  than  it  re-ally  is:  ns,if 

a  man  sliouhl  v  II  that  for  his  own  estate  which  is 

actually  another  man's.  Bn'-un. 
STEM,  stiui,  s.  [steinma,  I.ai.]— 1.   The  stalk;  the 

twig.  H'liller, — 2.   Kaiiiilj ;  rac;-;  geur;'ation.  Shaks, 

— 3.  [S'aiiuien,  Swedish.]  The  prow  or  fore  part  of 

a  ship.  Druden, 
'/"u  S  I'EM,  Slim,  V.  a.  [staemms,  Islandick.]     To  op- 
pose a  ciirieiit;  to  pass  acros*  or  forward  iiotwitu- 

siandiiii^  tin  stivam.  Dryden. 
STENCH,  siiuih.s.  [from  j-c.  ncan,  Saxon.]  Aitink^ 

a  had  «i-.;ell.  B  con. 
To  STENCH,  liinsh,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

make  to  sink.  Mortimer. 
STENO'GKAPHY,    Sl4-iidg'gr4-f4,     I.     [,:>'=,-    and 

yn-^.']  Shori-hnml.  Cleavrlnnd. 
STKNTOROPHO'MCK,  Jtin-l6-ti-f4n'lk,  a.  [ff»m 
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Stentor,  the  Homerieal  heraM.]  Loudly  si)eaking 
or  sounding.  D^ham. 

To  STKP,  sijj),  V.  n.  [rrcgppan,  Saxon;  stnppeii, 
l>ntch.]— 1.  To  move  Dy  u  nii);le  chaiigu  of  the 
place  ot  thi-  foot.  H'/lkinii.—2  To  advance  by  a  sud- 
den pcogrisBion.  S/iaAs. — 3.  To  move  mentally. 
Watd. — ^1.  I'o  i^o;  to  walk.  ShaKs,—5.  To  take  a 
•liovt  w:ilk.  S/Mks.—6.  To  walk  gravely  and  slowly. 
Knolks. 

STEP,  st?p.  5.  Cr^^Kp,  Sax,  stap,  Dtitcli.]— !•  Pro- 
gnssion  l)y  one  removal  ot"  the  foot.  Aitdison.—^i. 
One  ninove  in  clinibin;;.  KnoUes  —3.  Qnantity  ol 
space  passetl  or  im  asured  by  one  removal  of  the 
foot  A,uuthnul.—A.  A  small  length;  a  small  space. 
1  S(r.nucl—ft-  Walk;  passage.  Dri/r/fw.— 6.  Proijres- 
sion;act  olailvaicind;  Nnetoru — 7.  Footstep;  print 
ofthe  fijot.  i)ii/</t7i.— 8.  Gait;  nmnnt-r  ofwaliving 
— ^9.  Action;  instance  ol'eonduct.  F'jpe.—lO.  Sonn - 
thinp;  o    which  the  Coot  rests. 

STEP,  St J|.,  lu  coiiipesition,  signiriet  one  who  is  re- 
lated oly  bymarriaue.  Hooka: 

STEPPINGS'TONK.  sijp'|:lng-stine,  s.  [step  and 
itone.'J  Stone  laid  to  catch  the  toot,  and  save  it 
froin  wet  or  dirt.  Sivrft. 

STEP'SON,  stjp'sdn.  s.  1  he  son  ola  woman's  lius- 
bauil  liv  a  tnniier  wife-.   H'raver 

SIKRCOKA'CEOUS.  stjr-ko  rj'shfts,  a.  [stercora- 
crus,  Lat]  Behm^ing  to  dung.  Arbuthnot. 

STERCOKA'TION,  sl8r-ko-ri'sl'4n,  s.  L'rom  stei- 
cora,  Lat.]  The  act  ot  dungin;;.  Evelyn.  Ray. 

STEREOGRA'PHICK,  stir-ri-A-erlt'lk,  a,  [from 
stereograpliy.]  Delineated  on  a  plain.  SeicJ. 

STERECyGRAPHY.stlr-ri-^g'gri-f*,  s  [=^Ep«o,  and 
■y^a-ti.']  The  art  ot' drawing  the  forms  of  solids  up- 
on a  plane.  Harris. 

STEREO'METRY,  stJr-ri-dm'mi-tri,  s.  [sspr.r  and 
^-T(.ij.]  Tlie  art  of  measuring  all  sorts  ofselid  bo- 
dies. Harris. 

STE'REOTYPE,  stir'ri-i-tipe,  s.  [Gr.  tejeo?  solid, 
and  Lat.  typus,  a  printincc  Utter.]  Musses  of  letter 
called  ictter press plates.ot' Ae  dimensions  ofa  pa,  e, 
upon  which  is  east  and  coinnuinicated,  by  a  secret 
art,  the  exact/acej  of  the  types  constituting  the 
legible  matter  contained  in  a  page  of  common  letter^ 
prcis,  and  from  a  set  of  these  new  kind  of  solid 
tyi>e-.  in  pagis.  a  book  is  afterwards  printed.  The 
inventiim  originated  vnth  a  Mr.  Gcd,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  172J;  bict  tiK  art  loas  aftenoardi  lost  at  his-  d<:ath, 
and  that  of  hi,  son.  It  has  been  lately  re-discovered 
by  Mr.  'titloth,  formerly  in  partnership  ■with  Mr. 
Foiilis, printer  in  Gia.gino-  Perry. 

Tb  STEREO  TYPE,  stir  r4'i-(li.e,  v.  a.  To  print  by 
stereotype  or  litterpi-ess  plats. 

STK'RIL,  stir'ill,  a.  Lsterile,  Fr.  sterilis,  Lat.]  Bar- 
n?n;  iinlrtiitful;  not  produetive;  wanting  fecundity. 
Shaks.  More. 

STEHI'LI!  Y,sti-vli'4-tJ,  s.  [sterilitas,  Latin.]  Bar- 
rcnness;  want  of  fecundity;  unfniitfuloess.  Bent. 

To  S  r E'RILIZ  1'.,  stJc'rll-lze,  v.  a.  [from  steril.]  To 
make  barn  u;  to  d  piive  ot  fecundity.  Savage. 

STE'RLING,  stSi'ilng.a.  [from  the  Easterlings.  who 
were  employed  as  coiners.]— 1.  An  epithet  by 
which  geiniinc  English  money  is  discriminated. 
Bacon.— 2.  Genuine;  having  passed  the  test.  Sxcift, 

STE'RLING,si8r'llii£;.  s.  [sterlingnm,  low  Lnt]— 1. 
English  coin;  money.  Gnrth.~2.  Standard  rate. 

S-TKKN,  slirn  a.  []"Dyp(i,  Sa\on.]— 1.  Severe  of 
countenance;  truculent  of  aspect.  Knolles.—2.  Se- 
vere of  manners;  harsh;  unrelenting.  Drydcn.—i. 
Hard;  afflictive.  Sliaks. 

STJ-aiN.  siJrn,  s.  [ftcnp,  Saxon.]—!.  The  hind  part 
of  the  ship  wb>  re  the  rudder  is  placed.  U'atti:—2. 
Post  of  najiagemtni;  direction.  Shaks.— Z.  'I'lie 
hinder  part  of  any  iliinn.  Spenser. 

STE'RNAGE,  stlro'Mji',  8.  [from  stern.]  The  stee- 
rage or  stern,  Shnhs. 

STK'RNLV,  stfru'li,  nd.  [from  stern.]  In  a  stern 
manner;  severely.  MUtou. 

SIE'KNNESS,  slJrn'nSs,  s  [from  stem.]—!.  Severi- 
rity  ol  lo«ik.  S!)mser.—i.  Severity  or  harshness  of 
manners.  Dri/drn, 

STE'RNON,  jtir'iiSn, «.  [.jpoi.]  The  bi-enitbone. 
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STERNUTATION.  8tlMi&-ti'sh4n, ».  [ttermifatip, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  sneezing.  Qnhiy. 

STERNU'TATIVE,  stir-nh'tJ-tlv,  s.  [sternntatif, 
Fr.  from  sternuto,  Lat.]  Having  tlie  quality  of 
sneezing. 

STERNU' TATORV,  stSr-n^'ti-tflr-i,  a.  [sternuta. 
toire,  French.]  Medicine  that  pj-ovokes  to  sneeze. 
iJroii'K. 

STE' V EN,  sti'vn,  t.  [rCepen.  Sax.]  A  cry,  or  loud 
cl.imour.  Sfienser. 

To  STEW,  st6,  V.  a.  [ertuver,  French;  stoven,  Dutch.] 
To  seetli  an}'  thing  in  a  slow  moist  heat.  Shaks. 

To  STEW,  sift,  V.  n.  To  be  leethed  in  a  slow  moist 
heat. 

STEW,  stfi,  s.  [esttivo,  Fr.  sttifa,  Ital.  cstufa,  Span- 
ish ]— !•  A  bagnio;  a  hot-house.  AMiot. — i.  A  two- 
thel;  a  house  of  prostitution.  Asr/iom.—'i.  A  store- 
pond;  a  small  pond  where  fish  are  kept  for  tU« 
table. 

STE'WARD.  sti'fird.  s.  [rt'pnpfe,  Saxon.]— 1.  Ot\e 
who  manages  the  affairs  of  unoth'T.  SwiJti—2,  An 
officer  of  state.  .Shaks. 

STE'WARDSHIP,  sti'&rd-jhlp,  i.  [from  steward.] 
The  office  ot  a  steward. 

STI'BIAL,  stlb'b4-4l,a.  [from  stibium,  Latin.]  Anti- 
monial.  Harvey. 

SI  IBI'UM,  stlb-6'fim,  6.  [Latin.]  Antimony.  K^eb- 
ster. 

SI  I'CADOS,  stlk'ki-dSs,  s.  [sucadij,  L*t.]  An  herb, 
Ainnvorth. 

STICK,  stlk,  s.  [rCicca.  Sax.  stecco,  Italian;  iteck, 
Dut.J  A  piece  of  wood  small  and  long;  a  slender 
stem.  Drydrn, 

To  STICK,  stlk,  V.  a.  preterite  stuck;  participle  pass- 
stuck,  [j-tican,  Sax.]  To  fasten  on  so  as  that  it 
may  adhere.  Addison. 

To  STICK,  stlk,  V.  n.— 1.  To  adhere;  to  unite  itself 
by  its  tenacit}  or  penetrating  power.  Raleigh. — i. 
To  be  inseparable;  to  be  united  with  any  thing. 
Sanderson. — 3.  To  rest  upon  the  memory  painfully. 
Bacon. — 4.  To  stop;  to  lose  motion.  Smith. — i.  To 
resist  emission.  Shaks.— 6.  To  be  constant;  to  ad- 
here with  firmness.  Hannnond.—T.  I'o  be  trouble- 
some by  adhi  ring.  Pope.—B.  To  remain;  not  to  be 
lost,  things  learnt  early  stick.  Watts.— ^.  To  dwell 
upon;  not  to  forsake;  as,  stick  to  your  work.  Locke. 
— 10.  To  cause  difficulties  or  scruple.  Swift.— 11.  To 
scruple;  to  hesitate.  Baron.— 12.  To  be  stopped;  to 
be  uiiabh  t<i  proceed.  Clarendon.— 13.  To  be  em- 
ban-assed;  to  be  puzzled.  H'atts.—\4.  To  STICK 
out.  To  be  prominent  with  deformity.  JoS. — ts.  To 
STICK  out.  To  be  unemployed.— 16.  Ttt  STICK 
out.  To  reliiSf  ceiicurrence. 

To  STICK,  stlk,  V.  a.  [ptieian,  Saxon;  steken,  Dut.J 
—1.  To  Stab;  to  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument. 
Gtvw.—2.  Tofix  upon  a  jwiiited  body.— 3.  To  fasten 
by  transfixion.  Dryiien.—4.  To  set  with  something 
pointed:  as,  to  stick  the  cushion  with  pins.  Dryd. 

STI'CKINESS,  stlk'k*-:.*s,  s.  ;from  sticky.]  Adhe- 
sive quality;  viscositv;irlutinousness;  tenacity. 

To  STI'CKLE,  stlk'kl,  v.  n.— 1.  To  take  part  with 
one  side  or  other.  Hiii!ibras.—2,  To  contest;  to  al- 
tercate; to  contend  rather  with  obstinacy  than  ve- 
hemence. Cletrveland.—3.  To  trim;  to  play  fast  and 
looi-e.  Dryden. 

STI'CKLEBAG,  stjk'kl-bag.  s.  [pri.p-rly  sfickk> 
back.]  The  smallest  of  fresfi  water  fish.  IVatton. 

STI'CKLKH,  st'lk'kl-tSi ,  s.  [from  stickle.]—!.  A  sidti- 
man  to  fencers;  a  second  to  a  duellist.  Sidnnj.—2, 
An  obstinate  contender  about  anv  thing-  Sxt'ift. 

STI'CKY,  silk'kJ,  a.  [lioin stick.]  Viscous;  iidhesive; 
ghuinous.  Barony 

STIFF,  stiff,  a.  [ycf,  Sax.  stiff,  D-.mish;  stiff;  Out;] 
—1.  Rigid:  iiifiexihli-;  resistJHg  flexure;  not  fimcid; 
not  to  be  easily  bent.  Milrfin—2.  Not  soft;  not  giv- 
ing w:iy;  not  fluid;  thick;  inspissated.  Bnrnrt.—S. 
Strong;  not  ea'>ilv  renisted.  Vmhi.m. — <t.  H.ii-dy; 
stubborn:  not  easily  sul»iued.  .y/wA?.— i.Obsiii;aie; 
j)eriinaciou«.  Toy/of.— f .  Harsh;  not  written  with 
eas  ;  constrained.- 7.  Formal;  rigorous;  uiiwiHiiig 
10  excuse  or  omit  piinrtilit).!.   Addison. 

To  Sri'FFKN.  s'lfr-i..v..,,  [j^ipm,  S«xon.]-l.  To 
mtii-  <i)f;  I.;  miki  i?iti.  ■  .t.lc;  to  make  unpliaat. 
Somlys.'^,  To  DMk«  obstinate.  Jirydefh. 


siri 
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-no,  mSve,  nftr,  n8l;-tfibe,  lib,  lill^-All;— piftnd;— tAin, 'IHlt. 


To  SrrrFEN',  sttrin,  v.  n.— l.  To  grow  stiff;  to 
grow  rigid;  to  b'.como  UHpliiint.  Drijdcii.—i.  To 
grow  haixl;  to  be  hardened.  Oryden — 3.  'I'o  ({row 
less  susceptive  of  iniintssion;  to  glow  obstinate' 
Dri/i/en, 
SnFFUKA'RTRI),  ula-hart'id,  a.  [siitTandlicait.] 

Obsliiuu:;  stiibl>orn;  contiiimicions.  Ezekiet. 
STl'FtXY,  st}:ri4.  ad.  [Itoin  stirt'.]  lligidly;  inllixi- 

bly;  stui)t)oriih .  Ilwki-r. 
STl'FFNKCKliD,  stlff'iiJkt,    a.    [stifr  and    necJ:.] 
Stubborn;  obstinatci  contiimaoioiu.  Sprnser, 

Sri'FFNKSS,  stiit^ifj,  i.  fKiom  stift'.j— 1.  Kig'idity; 
inllexibility;  harilntss;  ineptitude  to  Ixiid.  L^hs- 
tra>igr.—-2.  Infi)litiidetn  motion.  Denham.—Z.  'IVn- 
sion;  not  laxity-  Z>,-i/f/cn.—t  Obstinacy;  stnbborn- 
nojs;  contuiimciotisnt'ss.  l,(xke.—5.  UnplcBsuig  I'wr- 
inality;  C0M<^traint.  Allerburij.—6.  Kigorousntss; 
barsbuess.  Sif!(trj.«fr.— 7.  Manner  of  writing,  Hot  ea- 
sy, but  liarsh  and  constrained.  Vellim- 

To  STI'FLE,  sll'fl,  V.  a.  [t  stouler.  Fr.]— 1.  To  op- 
press or  kill  by  closeness  of  air;  to  stiffocate.  MUton. 
Baker.— 2.  To  keep  in;  to  binder  from  emission. 
Veivton.—i,  To  eitingnish  by  hindering  communi- 
oation:  tlte  Jire  loa.;  stilled.— 4.  'l"o  extinguish  by 
artful  or  gentle  means.  AildUon.—S.  To  suppress; 
to  conceal.  Otivay. 

STI'GxMA,  stVma,  s.  [stigma,  Latin.]— 1.  A  brand; 
a  mark  with  a  hot  iron.— 2.  A  mark  of  iitfaniy. 

3TIOMA'TICAL.  silg-niai'ti-kll,  > 

STI'GMATICK,  stlg  ni4t'lk,  3 

[from  stigma.]  Branded  or  marked  with  some  to- 
ken of  infamy.  Sluiks. 

To  STI'GMATIZE.  stlg'mi-lh^,  v.  a.  [stigraatiser, 
Fr.]  To  mark  with  a  brand;  to  disgrace  with  a 
note  of  reproach.  Swift. 

STl'LAR.stl'lJr,  a.  [fi-om  stile.]  Belonging  so  the 
stile  of  a  dial.  Muj:aii. 

STILK,  stile,  ».  [rc^jvle,  from  xrijan,  Saxon,  to 
climb.]— 1.  A  set  of  steps  to  pass  from  one  enclo- 
sure to  another.  L'JCitrnnge.—2,  A  pin  to  cast  the 
sh.idow  in  a  sun  dial.  Moxon. 

Sri'LETTO,  slll-lSt'tA,  s.  [Iial.  stilet.  French.]  A 
small  dagger,  olAvUich  the  blade  is  not  edged,  but 
round,  wii.ba  sharp  point.  HnlttnoiU. 

To  STILL,  still,  V.  .1.  [j-tillan,Saxon;stillen, Dutch.] 
—1.  To  siknce;  to  nuik'-  silent.  Shaka. — 2.  To  qui- 
et; to  appease.  "Baeoh.- 3.  T6  make  motionless. 
IVoodward. 

STILL,  still,  a.  [stil,  Dutch.]— 1.  Silent;  uttering  no 
nuiae.  Addhmx — 2.  Quiet;  ca\m.  Donne.  Soutli.— 3. 
'^(otionI^.■5s.  Locke. 

STlLr-,sti!l,  s.  Calm;  silence.  Bacon. 

8TILL,  still,  ad.  [rCille,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  this  time; 
till  now.  Bacon— 2.  Xevtrlheless;  notwiilistandi:i^. 
Add'.fuu.—i.  In  an  increasing  degree;  If  -we  do 
mure  we  still  du  'tlla:  Atterbunj.—*.  Always;  ever; 
euntiniiailv.  Brn  JomotL—S.  After  thai;  yi-t.vAc  es- 
oalx'd  but  WIS  %\\\lfrii;htcd.  IVhilg''J'ic—6.  In  conti- 
jtnance.  Slutks, 

STILL,  still,  s.  [from  distil.]  A  vessel  for  distillation; 
an  iilembick.  Cleavi-latid.  Neji'tini. 

To  SllLL,  still.  V.  a.  [''om  <li^til  ]  To  distil;  to  ex- 
tract or  operate  upon  by  distillation. 

To  STILL,  still,  V.  n.  [stillo,  Lot.]  To  drop;  to  fall  in 
drops.  Crat/iaw. 

STil.I.A  ri'TIOUS,  si!l-l!l-tisb(fis,  a.  [stillatilius, 
Latin.]  Falling  iu  drops;  drawn l>y  a  still. 

STl'LLA  rOHY.  stll'ia-iar-e,  s.  [from  Mill  or  distil] 
—1.  An  alemliick;a  vesvl  in  which  distillation  is 
performed.  But  on. — 2.  The  room  inwliicb  stills  are 
placed;  laboratory.   H'olton. 

STl'LLBtJHN,  itlil'birn,  a.  [still  and  born.]  Horn 
lifeless;  il.  ad  in  the  birth.  Craunt. 

STI'LLlClUK,jtll'li-sld,s.[siillicidiuin,La«.]  A  suc- 
cession of  drops.  Bncuu. 

SITLLlCi'DIOUS,  sdl-li-sld'yAs,  a.  [from  stiUicide.] 
Fallii>K  in  dro|>°>  Bruivn. 

STILL-LIFK,  stiinlli-,  t.  [A  teri»  in  painting.] 
Things  tliat  buvt  only  vcgcable  life.  UluijiCi'inry. 

STl'LLNESS,  sild'j.Ss,  s.  [(rom  still.]— 1.  Calm; 
quiet,  fii-./i/c'i  — 2.  Silence- iHcitnrnily.  Shttks. 

STI'LLSTAND.  stlll'-stUnd,  s.  [still  and  stand.]  Ab- 
4t-nctt  of  motion.  S/iaks. 
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(  SI  I'LLY,  stll'li,  ad.  [from  still.]-!.  Silently;  not 
loudly.  S/uiki:—2.  Calmly;  not  tumulti\ously. 

STII.T.S,  stills,  s.  [slell»n,  Dutch.]  Sup|>orts  on 
wl^ieh  boys  raist  theinselvL-s  when  they  walk. 
More. 

To  SM'MULATE,  stlm'mfi-lJte,  v.  a.  [stimulo, 
L«t.]— 1.  To  prick.— 2.  To  prick  forward;  to  excite 
by  some  pungent  niolivi. — 3.  [In  physick.]  'I'o  ex- 
cite a  quick  sensation,  with  a  derivation  towardj 
tbi^  part.  Arbuthnvt. 

STIMUI.A''!  ION,  stlm-niili'shQn,  s.  [stimulation 
Lai.]  rcxcilenient;  pungeiuy.  n'ults. 

STlMU'LAI'lVKstlm-i'll'ilv,  a.  [from  stjmtdate.j 
Stimulating,  velIiti:tinK,  exciting. 

STIMULAl  lVK.stlm.i-ia-.lv,  s.  That  which  sti- 
mulates or  excites  to  action. 

STIMU'LUS,  siloi-u'ias.  >.  [Lat.]  Stimulation,  in- 
cit'  mtnt,  vellicatioii. 

To sriNG,  sting,  v.  a.  pnttrite  I  stun^,  participle 
pasnve  staiig,  and  siiuig.  li-trmjan,  bax.]— 1.  'I'o 
pierce  or  wound  with  a  point  darted  out,  as  that  of 
wasps  or  aeorpions.  Bronun.—2.  To  pain  acutely. 
SItakipeare. 

STING,  sting,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  sharp  point 
with  which  somt-  animals  are  armed.  Drayton.— 2. 
Any  tiling  that^giv^rs  pain.  Porbet.—S.  The  poiiU 
in  the  last  verse.  Dri/den. 

STI'NGILY,  stln'ji-ic,  ad.  [from  stingy.]  Covet- 
ously. 

STINGINESS,  stln'ji-n?s,s.  [from  stingy.]  AvarioC; 
covetousness;  niggardliness. 

STI'NOLKSb,  stlug'lfs,  a.  [from  sting,]  ifaving  no 
sting.  Decay  of  Piety. 

S'l'I'NGO,  stlng'g6,s.  Old  beer. 

S  ri'NGY,  stln'ji,  a.  Cox elous;  niggardly;  avaricioiU. 
ArbuthiiiH. 

ToS  VISK,  sllngk,  v.  n.  pn  teritel  stunk,  or  stank. 
[pcnuan.  Sax.  stincken,  Dut.]  To  emit  an  offen- 
sive smell,  commonly  a  smell  of  putretiu-tiia^'. 
Locke.  . 

•STINK,  stlngk,  s.  [fi-om  the  verb.]  Offemive  Jttwjl. 
Dn/den 

STI'NKARD,  stlngk'ird,  s.  [from  stink.]  A  mean 
stinking  paltry  felUtw. 

STl'NKEH,  siluk'&r,s.  [from  stink.]  Something  in- 
tended to  offend  by  the  smell.  Harvey. 

STI'NKINGLY,  stlugk'lug-l4,  ad.  [from  stinking.] 
■With  a  stink.  S/iaks. 

STrNKPOr,  stlngk-pdt,  s.  [stink  and  pot.]  An  ar- 
tificial composition  offensive  to  the  smell.  Harvey. 

To  STINT,  srlut,  v.  a.  [stynta,  Swedish.]  To  bound; 
to  limit;  to  confnic;  to  restrain;  to  stop.  Hooker. 
Drijden.  Addinvn. 

STINT,  stint,  s.  [from  the  verb.]- 1.  Limit;  hound; 
restraint.    Hooker.   Dryden.—2.  A    proiMjrtioti;    a 

?uantily  assigned.  Denhain.  SiHjt. 
I'I'RND.sil'pJud,  s.  [stipendium, Latin.]  Wages; 
sett!  d  pay.   Ucn  J>ms"n,  Taylor. 

SI  H'E'NUIARY.  stl-pjn'di-i-ri,  or  sti-nJn'jt-i-rS; 
a.  [stipendiariiis,  Lat.]  Receiving  salaries;  ptr- 
ibrming  an\  service  for  a  stated  price.  Kuullet. 
Sifi/t. 

STIPK'NDIARV,  stl-pSn'riM-ri,  ».  One  who  per- 
forms any  service  for  a  settled  payment.  AblMt. 

STI' ........ 


STI'P'ITCAL,  stlp'ti-kai.  ? , 
STI'P'l'lCK,  stlpMk.         5* 


[;a.Ti'.x:.-.l  It  should  be  styptick;  having  the  power 

to  staunch  blood;  astringent.  Boyle.  Iviseman. 
To  STirULA'  I'l:,  stIp'piVlite,  V.  n.  [slii)ulor.  La. 

tin.]    fo  contnict;  to  bargain;  to  settle  termi.  Ar- 

but/inot. 
STIPULATION,   st1p-p&-!iMiAn,   s.   [from   stipn- 

late.]  Hari,':iin.  /?«ircv. 
T«  srjR,  si4r,  V  a.  [j-t:ipian.  Saxon;  stooren,  Dut.] 

—I.  To  move,  to   remove  I'rom  its  place.  T<:»n/)/t. 

BInrkmure.—'i.  To    ajMiate;  to   bring  into  delate. 

Uule.—:*..  To  incite;  iii'insiigaie;  to  animate.  Shaki. 

—4.  To  SriR  up.    lo  ineiie;  tu  animate;  to  imli- 

gate.  S/Kiiier.-i.  Tu  SI  IR  up.     To  put  in  aciiolu 

haiiih. 
To  S  TIR,  stir.  v.   n.— 1.  To   more  one  s  s«  If;  lo  go 

out  of  the  place;   to  change  place.  C tnrti.don.—'i. 

'In  U-  in   mationj  not  to  be  still.  Addntn.—S.  T«i 


(Ff^) 


^TO 


File,  fir,  fiy,  fitj-mt,  m8t;-plne,  p\ff;^ 


'bctowie  tlie  obieot  of  notice.  (Patts.—4.  To  rise  in 

llie  itiomingt  S/iaki-. 
SIlH.siir^s.  [still,  Riiiiick,  a  liatllo.]— J.  Tumult; 

bU8tlc>  Suut/u   Lnrke.—2.  Coiiiuiutiou;  publick  ilis- 

turliancc;    tiiniiiliiiotis    riUor<l:v.    AlAiot.    Davies. 

SIitfon.--3.  AniiKiiomcoiilUctiiig passion.  Slmks. 
STl'RlOU^.sil  ii;fl>,  a-  L''™™  iUiia,  Latin.]  Resem- 

blinc: ieioli-s.  Bivimi, 
^VWP.  sijrp,  s.  [sijips,  JLiuiu.]  Uacc;  family;  geUB- 

ratioii.  Bai:on. 
$1^'UK1.K,  sldi-'i-ftr,  ».  [tiom  siir.]— K  One  wlio  is 

in  nmiiun:  ontr  wlio  iiuts  in  motion.— 2.  A  liscr  in 

put  mui'iiin^.  Shaks.—i.  An  inciter;  an  iiisti(p»ioi-. 

—4.  STIUHKH    up.    An  intiitT;  au    instigator. 

-STrRRUP,  slfi/nV.  s.  [rtipp,  Saxon.]     An  iron 
.  .Jioop  suspiaJctl  bj  a  strap.in  mIiicIi  the  hoiseiuau 

SL-ts  his  (ooi    vhoiihi-  mounts  ov  riili-.s.  Cnnuteii. 
Tv  sriTCM,  stiwh,  V.  a.  [siicU<  n.  Dutch.]— I.  To 
icw  ;  to  woric  on  with  a  needle- — 2.  To  jtiii;  (o  uniu  . 
,  .Jl'otl,on,—i.  To  STITCH  up.  To  inenj  uiiat  was 

rent.  IVheinatt. 
"to  STr'i'CH,  srltsh,  v.  n:  To  practice  needle-work. 
$TITCH,  stW.\.  s.  [from  the  verb  ]— I.  A  pass  of  the 
.,  Bci'iii  ■  and  tlin  ad  lliruugh  any  thing;.— 2,  A  sharp 
."lauoiiiaiini;  ]y.uii    !Irji;vci' 
STI'I  CHKRY,  s(lisli'fii-4,  s.  [troifl  slitch.]  Nee«Hc- 

worn.  Shak.1, 
STl'TCHWORT,  stltsb'wflrf,  s.  Ch'3nionii)<>.  ^im. 
STi'THY.  slll'H'4,  s.  [rtitt,  bard,  Sa.xni..]  Anap- 
vil;  tlif   irtiii  body  oh  wliicU  the   smith  forges  his 
.  woiH.  Shnks,  . 
To  S  ri VE,  itive,  v.  a  — •).  To  sinff  up  close.  Sivtdij's. 

—2.  To  .i.aK.  hotor  sultry.  IVo'ton.   \  .    ■  , 

SIO.-VT, -SiOt  ,s.  A  siiiall  Slinking- :Uiiii»8l. 
STO'CAW,  ^to'l-i.s.  [Irish; siochk,  Erse'.]  An  atten- 
dani;  a  wall'  t-boy,  one  who  runs  at  a'tiorsejufnis 
"ibot.  S'-icn.irr.     '. 

STOC'v'XOE.  stok'kide,  a.  [In  forrifioation.'  Fiu^n 
Sloceaitc,   Freiuli]    A   fence  made   witli   pointed 


stakes.  Manot^s  Kngliy/i  Gfinkner. 
;TOr.CA''Dd,  $i6k-ki'.l6,  s.  [Uom 


STorcA'UtJ,  $t5k-l<a'il6,  s.  [Uiim  stocco,  a  rapier 
Italian.]  A  thrnsi  with  the  rapier.  S/itiks, 

STOCK,  stok,  s.  [j'toc,  Saxon;  slock,  Hutch;  estoe, 
JFivncii.]— L,  The  liiiiil;;  the  body  of  a  plant.  Job. 
— 2.  The  tiiiiikiiuo  which  a  p;i'dtt  is  inserted.  Ba- 
con. Pope.— 3,  A  log;  a  post.  Prior.—*.  A  man  pro- 
verbially sttipiJ.  Spenser.— 5.  The  handk  of  any 
thiii^f  — 6  A  'upport  of  a  ship  while  it  i*  unildiiig-. 
Drydcti.—l.  A  thrust;  a  stoicado.  Slmks. — i.  Some- 
tbiiJt;  made-  of  lini  n;  a  crnvat;  a  close  ncck-tloth. 
Anciently  a  "Oier  for  thi'.  legs,  nowsiockin;;.  S/i'iks. 
— a.  A  race;  a  limafjt;a  family.  Denltniu.—W,  The 
jninei|)ril;  ca|)i(;il  ^lo|•e;  fond  already  provided. 
Ben  Jiiuon.  B.:roii.—Jl.  Cluwlil) ;  stDii;  body,  ^r- 
lut/inoL— 12.  A/und  esl.iblishid  by  the  govern nieiit, 
of  which  the  v.iliie  rises  and  falls  by  artifice  or 
chance.  Pnfte. 

To  STOCK,  stoU,  v.a.  [from  the  lump.]— 1.  To  store; 
to  fill  siiHicientiy.  Sijtith.—2.  To  lilj  in  store.— 3. 
To  pnl  in  the  slocks.  Shakn.—A.  Tu'SfOCK  up.  To 
exiirpaie.  Drci'nf  vf  Plflij.  '  " 

STO't  K-liKOJ<EH,  stok'bro-kfir,  s..  Que  whb;d,eals 
in  stock  or  the  piibliek  finid!--.  '     '      . 

SrO'CKDOVI'.sKlk'dftv,  s.  Hingdov,-.  ;;;•/<*«.'  . 

STOCKFISH,  si(}k'lMi.  s-  [stoekeiisch,  t»«t.]  Dri- 
.1(1  cod,  so  e-allod  fro.n  lis  hardnr<;s. 

S'T0CKG1'LLYF1.0WKR,  siok-.iil'i  fl6tVfir,s.  [leii- 
_  toiuni,  Lat.]  A  plant.  The  lio» cms  aiesixcitins  and 
sWeet  •ini^lling.  They  mk  commonly  bitniiial 
iplaiiis,  and  of  riiany  ditTermt  species,  incliidini,' 
the  various  sorts  of  wall-ll.M>eis.<il'which  tli-  cnii;- 
mon  »or(  grow  s  on  the  walli  of  ruinous  housf.i,  and 
i»H»«-U  in  medicine.  .■ViV/er. 

STp'lpKlNO,  nSk'liig,  s.  Ihe  covering  ot  the  leg. 
tldretliion.  Mure.  Sicift.  ' 

To  ST'OCKINC;,  siSU'liig.v.a.  [from  the  lioiin.]  To 
dress  in  stociuntjs.  Drifi.'oi. 

STO'CK.IOBHKH,  siok'.i£l>liar,  s.  [.stocU  and  .joli.] 
A  low  w  retch  who  gets  nionl'yiby  buying  and  sell- 
ing in  thel'iinds.  Stuiji. 

6TO:CKlSH,bt4k'lsh,a.  [fiom  stock.]  Haiti;  block- 
ish. S/mks. 

fflO'CKI.OCK,  stSk'ldk,  s.  [stock  and  loclc]  Lock 
(iicd  ill  wooil.  Mii-'i ".'). 
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S  TOCKSjSloks,!.  Pii-ion  for  the  Ifgi.  Pearlutm. 
SJO'CKHIIL.  siSk'siTl,  a.  Motionless.  jldlLan.  , 
Si'O'ICK,  sto'lk,  s,  [rc.z'.i-.  stoiiiue,  Fr.J  A  pliilojo. 

pber  of  the  sect  of  Ziiio,  holdiin;  the  ueutialitj''of 

eMeviial  thiwgs;  a  man  of  coiistyocy.  .WnA*.        , 
STOI'CK.ste/lk.Ja.  ^fi-om   the  IMUU.J   l>euotiiiK  a 

stoick    'I'/iomsoii.  '     '  1 

SIOTCAL.  stoJk'kll,  a.  ffroiii'  stoiitk.]  Rigid  sc- 

t-ere.  Ch-tterjieUI.  :,. 

SfOTCl  1  V,sti-li-4-i5,s.  The  bfhavionr.of  a  «loick. 

B.-u  Jiuso'.i.  .      '   \   ,       .   , 

SI OKK,  .iti/iik,  siAke,  secnis  to  come  1*^111  liie,  Sa,s^ 

ftocce,  the  lioily  ofatrte.    GViluu.    '    "^  ,     ; 

Sjl  OI.!'',  st&le,  s.  [blol-i,  I.-.itia-]  A  long  vctu  Spen.sq-. 
SJOLK,  stole.  The  preterite  of  steal.  i*o,V.  ^ 

ST</t-EN.  srol'n,  participle  passive  uf  ste*l.  Prov, 
SI  OLI'U)  TY,  sto-ljd'M,  ^.  [stolidity, Fi-.]  Siupidi- 

ty;  want  of  sense.  .ft:«?/tj-.  ,.' 

Sl'O'MACM.st&iu'i.'iuk.  s.  [estoniach,  Vr.  stoniachu!:, 

J.iitin.]— 1.    The  veiitiiclein  vvtiichlood  isdigeattdy 

Pu/K.—Z.  Appetite;  desire  of  food.  S/jn/..t.   /(c;;;- 

moml.—Z.  Inclijifctiol);  likiii);.  Baron.  fE.^lraiige. 

— 4.  Anger;  reiiijuiion.  Spcn.cr.  liulln-.—S.  SulJi^n- 

ness;rescniini  lit.  llooker.  f^iM.ke.—(>.  I'lidc;  hijugji- 

tines.s.  Slinks.  .    ' 

Tn  STO'MACH,  stfim'mflk,  v'J  a.'  [slomachpr,  Ditiii. , 

'To  reseiit;to  remeioljtr  with  ingeriMid  malignity. 

Slmks.  Hall.  VEslSnmiie.  • 

To  .STO'MACH,   stuiii'mflk,  v.  n.     To  be   aii'.:rv. 

Hooker.  '  .        • 

SIO'MACiiKD,  stflm'iiiijkf.a-  Filled  with  passions 

of  i-esemiiient    Shiks.    "      ^  , 

S'TO'MACHEK.  slAoi'mi-tshur.  s.  ftVpin  stomach.^; 

An  ornamenral  Covering   woiji  by' wonicu  on  tlie* 

bivast.  Ixriiuli.  lionne. 
STO'MACHKUL,    stam'm&k-ffil,  a.    [stoinach .  a«l, . 

full.]      Sullen;    stubborn;    perverse.    L'Estraiigc, 

Locke. 
STO'MACHFUtNESS,  stfim'maif-fai-rtjs,  s.   Stub- 

bornness;'*ullcnni-ss;obstinac5'. 
.STOMA'CKICAL.  si6.riik'i-k4l,>  „ 
STOMA'CKICK,  sto-iiiak'lk,     .J 

[sioinachlque,  Kr.]  Eulailng  to  the  stomach.    Har- 

veij.  Flot/er. 
SI  OMA'CHICK.  sto-nVakik,  s.  [from  stomach.]    A 

mtdiciiie  for  the  stomacli.  . 

STO'MACHING,  stau-iufik'ing,  s.  [from  stoisatdi,] 

Rcsentoiei!'.  Slinks. 
STO'MACHOUS,  stom'nii-kfis,    a.     [.stomacliotns, 

I-atin.]  Stout; ant;v} ;  .■itillen;  obstinatii.  .Spennr. 
STOKD,  st6nd,  s.  [fur  slnvd.]-'!.  Post;  station,  .^n- 

ser.—i.  .Stop;  iniiispiisition  to  proceed.  Bacon. 
STONE.sione, «.  rtun,Saxon;«toen.Dut.]— l.fetonu 

are  bodit's  insipid,  hard,  not  ductile  or   inallciible, 

uov  soluble  in  water.  !l'uoiluari{.—2.  Piece  of  stone 

cut  for  bnildiiig.   Zech. — 3.  Gem;  precious  stone. 

Slinks. — 4.   Any  thing  made    of  stone.  S/iaks.—S. 

Calculous  coiicn  tion  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  or 

iiilestines.  Tfuipli: — f>.   The  case    which  in  sooie 

huitsjLonlains  the  seed.  Bmvn.—T.  Testicle. — 8. 'A 

Weight   coiiiaining    fourteen    pounds.    Swiji.—'). 

STtiNE  is   used  by   way  of  exaggeration;  as  itiiitf 

still.  .?^;tK' <!' ad.  Slinks.  Htuli/nns.—XO.  To  knvr  no 

S'l  ONE  HUiurned.     To  do  every  thing  that  can  be 

iloiie.  Driulfii.  -, 

STONE,  stiiie,  a.  Blade  of  stone.  Slinhs. 
.To  3'T0>,*E,  itojie,  v.  a.  [from  the  nonn.]— 1.  To  p*>It 

or  bent  or  kill  with  sl'ones.  Sfeplieiis.—2.  To  har- 
den. S.'idks. 
STONE-HOW",  stone'bi,  s.    A   bow  which  shouts 

stone.?.  Slinks.  /' 

^>TO'^■El!KEAK,slone'brike.s.  An  herb.  Ains. 
S'TO'KECHATTEK,  stone'tshlt-iflr,  s.     A   bird. 

Aiiisivordu 
STO'KKCHOP.  stAne'kr8p,s.  A  .lort  of  tree.  Moif. 
STO'iNECUTTER,    stoiR' kiil-tfii,   s.    One   whose 

trade  is  to  hewsioiies.  Snifl. 
K  TO'NEt'EKN,  stAne'l^iii,  8.     A  plant.  Aitu. 
S'TO'NEFJ.Y,  btine'til.  s    An  insect.    Ainsivorth. 
SJO'NK;  RUIT,  sioue'frg8l,   j.  [stone   and   fruif.J 

Fruit  of  which  the  seid  is  covered  will"  a  hard  shell 

tnvehjped  in  the  pulp.  Bi.ijle. 
STO'NEHAM-K,  stoue'bJlwlt,  s.    A  kind  of  hawto 

Aiiisu-jit/i. 


s^ro 


smo 
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STCNKHORSR,  Jtinr'hirw,  s.  [stone  and  liuisc.J 

A  lifincimt  casti-air^l.  Moi-timei: 
S  TO'NKI'li,  sliii  'pil.s.  [stoiK^and  pit.]  Aijluiin, 

a  |>it  whi-if  stoilf-s  »!•»■  diip.  IVooilivuid. 
H'l't/NEPri'CH,   sl6iie'ii!isli,   9.'    Haid    insiiissiited 

pitch.  Baton.       •       ' 
flKysiiPLOVER,  •tiht-'pliavi'ai-,  i.  A  bii-d.    Ainn- 

ycnrt/l,  ' 

SIO'NESMICKLE,sl6iie'smlk-kl,  s.  A   biixl.   Aths- 

•north. 
STO'NKWORK,  stine'wflrk,  s.  [stone   and  work.] 

BuiUiin^  ol' stone.  Mortiinei-. 
STO'MNKSS,s:A'ii4-nJ!.%  s.  [trom  slony.]    The  quR- 

Iit5 ol'liuviur  miiiiy  slonts.  Hcoiiii: 
STCNV,  st6'iii,  a.  [fVom  stoiiu.l— 1.  Made  ol"  stone. 
MiUon.  Dryikn.—l'  Aliiiundinp  M'itli  stones.  Mil- 
ton—Z.    Pftrific'k     Sj)tiuer.—i.    Hard;    inflexible; 
unielentini'.   Su-ijl 

ST(X)U,  stdd.  Tliejnettvitfoffo  5tnnd.  Milton. 

STOOL,  stiSl.s.  [j-rol,  Saxon;  sKk!,  Ouiih.]— 1.  A 
suit  witliotit  «  back,  so  distingnivlicd  lioni  a  chair. 
Pri(ji:~t,  KvucMiKion  by  |im-g.'»i!ve  medicines. 
Arbitth»ot — 3.  SI'OOF.  uf  /if/iniHincr,  or  cutii/ 
utool.  in  the  kirks  of  Senik.nd,  is  soniewli.tt  analo- 
gous to  the  jjilhiry.  It  is  elevated  above  the  eon- 
Rretjalion.  In  some  places  thrre  may  be  n  siai  in 
it;  but  it  is  geiu  lallv  wiilioiit,  and  tlie  ]>eison 
stands  tb'iVin  who  has  been  piiilty  ofturniLatioir, 
for  thi-ee  Sundays  iri  the  forenoon;  and  after  ser- 
mon is  called  upon  by  name  and  ."^m'nanie,  llie 
beedle  or  kirk  oflieer  bringing;  the  ofteiider.  if  r>^ 
fraeloi-y,  Ibrward  to  bis  post;  and  tlien  the  preach- 
er pioceedi  to  admonition.  Heiv  too  are  set  to 
pviblick  view  sdnlterers,  in  a  eoarse  caiiviH,  aiia- 
loi^oiis  to  a  huii'y  vest  with  ii  hood  to  it,  uhieli  they 
eall  the  sack  or  sackcloth,  aud  that  every  Sunday 
ihrouf^hout  a  jfvir. 

STO'OI.BAI.L,  st65l'bill,  s.  [stool  and  ball.]  A 
play  wluTe  bells  are  driven  trum  stool  to  stuol. 
Prior. 

Tu  S  TOOP,  stSdp,  V.  n.  [rtninan,  Saxon;  sinypeh, 
Dutch.]— 1.  'i'o  )>end  down;  to  bend  forward. 
iliitcigh.—'^.  'I'o  lean  forward  standiu'^  or  walkitii;-. 
SlUliitgJket.—3.  To  yield;  to  boid;  to  submit. 
Tir>jilen,—i.  To  deseend  from  i-.ink  or  dignity. 
Boyli.—s.  To  yield:  to  be  inieriour.  Adaisuu.—^. 
To  sink  from  resolution  or  superiority;  to  coiule- 
seeud.  Hucher.-~7.  To  come  down  on  prey  as 
iaieons.    Mi(ton.—A.    'J'o   alif;ht    from    the  wiiit;. 

.,    Urijdeii.—^.  'I'o  sink  to  a  lower  place.  MiUnn. 

STOOP,  ilhh\>,  9.  [ri-OMi  the  Verb.]— 1.  Aet  of  stoi>l»- 
ing;  incliua'.ion  downwaitl.— 2.  Deseeni  from  dijj- 
iiity  orsupiriority.  Dryden.—3.  l-Vllofa  IhkI  up- 
on his  prey.  Ualler.—i.  A  vessel  of  liquor.  i/«Mi. 
IJenhinn, 

STO'OPINOLY,  st85i>ini^.|*,  ad.  [from  jlooping.] 
With  inelinxtion  downwaixi.  Uvltiri. 

'i'»  STOP,  stdp.  V.  ft.  [sloppart,  Italian;  stoppi  n, 
Dutch.]—!.  'I'o  hii.di  r  from  pri>>'r'.s>i\e  uuitlon. 
S/iaks.  Dorset.— 2  To  hinder  from  any  tlianne  of 
state,  whether  to  Ihtter  or  worse.— 3.  I'o  liindv  r 
from  action.  2  Cor-— 4.  'I'o  put  an  end  to  tlie  mo- 
tion or  action  of  any  thiog.  Drydin  —S.  To  sii|i- 
press.  Snlit/i.—d.  To  i-egulate  nmsical  sirinir'i  with 
the  finpers.  tincun.—l.  To  close  any  aperture.  '2 
Kin/fv.  K.  Charles.  Arbuthnot.—S.  To  obstruct;  to 
eneumhi.-r.  Miltuii.—').  'I'o  garnish  witli  piiiper 
piinet'iatinn. 

To  STOP,  sifip,  V.  n.  To  cease  to  go  forward.  LocMe, 
Gmj. 

S'l  OP,  st6p,s.  [from  the  verb  ]—l.  Cessation  of  pro- 
gressive mnliiin.  Ckfrvi'Uind.  U E3triiiif;e.~2.  Hi!i- 
ileranee  of  progress;  obstruction.  Hooker.  Griiunt. 
— 3.  liiinh-rance  olaciion.  Luckc.-A-  Cessation  of 
action.  Shiki. — 5.  Interruption.  Shnkt.—6-  Prohi- 
bition of  sal '.  Te<it/jle.—7.  That  which  obstrmis; 
obstacle;  impednnent.  S/>enser.—R.  Instrument  bv 
'H  bit  li  the  souiiils  of  wind  nnisick  are  regulated. 
Shnks.—fi.  Uep;ulalion  of  musieal  chords  by  tin- 
fingers.  Bncoii.—W.  The  act  of  applying  the  slops 
in  nnis°>ck.  Oanut.~\\.  A  point  in  wriiinjj,  by 
which  sentences  ari- diiiinfjuisbid.  Crnthmv. 

SrO'PCOCK,  stflp'kik,  ».  [stop  and  eock.]     A  pi  pi 
made  to  lel  out  litiuor,  stopjicd  by  lurnitig  a  coeU.  i 
6*rnr. 


S  in'PPAOE,  stfip'pidje.  s.  [from  stojjt]  The  att 
of  slu;jpin;.';  the  state  of  beinj;  stopped.  Ar/jiithnot. 

SI'O'i'HLK,  or  Stupper.  itdf/plvs.  That  l)y  wl'leli  aiiy 
hole,  01*  the  uiuutii  of  ^ly  vessel,  is  filled  up.  Bw 
I  uit.  Ray 

^JTO'UAX-TttKE,  stl'riks-tri^v  [siy-rav.  Latin.] 
— I.'  A' in^ie.— >2.  A  resinous  &nd  udoriterous  i;um. 
Eir.tus. 

STOll  IC,  sfore.Ts.  [sior,  Runick,  intieh.1— 1.  Large 
nondvr;  hu"j;e  quantity;  ple..ty.  Bacon.  MiUon. 
/)r'jden—2.  A  stuck  aceiimidated;  a  supply  hoard- 
ed; a    board.   r)ryden,  AdUison.—3.    The  state  of 

■  being  aceinnulate<l.  Iteul.  Dnjden.—i»  Store- 
honse;  mae^azine.     Mitlm,. 

9  I'OKE,  store,  a.  Hoarded;  laid  upj  accumulated* 
Bfu-uti. 

To  SroilE,  siAiv,  V.  a.  [from  the  noiin.]-l.  To 
tViriiish;  to  repUnisb.  Dtnhnn^.—Z.  Tu  stock 
against  a  future  time.  Locke.— 3.  'i'u  lay  up;  to 
honrd.     Dfiron. 

STO'REHOTJSE,  slArc'biAse,  s.  [store  and  house.] 
Mitca7.ini  ;  treasury.  Genesis,  Drrvies.  Svul/i, 

S'i'U'REU,  sto'rtir,  s.  [llom  store.]    One  who  lays 

STO'RIEI),  sto'rld,  n.  [from  stni^.]  Adorned  with 

bisioiiejil  ;>ietuivs.   Milton.  Pii/ie. 
S  TOllK,   stdrk,  s.  [ptojie,  Saxon.]  A   bird  of  pas- 

saifc,   famous  for  ilit  regularity  of  its  departttrc. 

C/itiiiet. 
STO'UKSBtLL,  stirks'bll,  s.  An  herb.  Ainmort/i. 
S'l'ORM.  stirm,  s.  [ysiorni,  'Welsh;   j-tofiin,  Saxon; 

sioriii,  Dutch.] — 1.  A  t.-mpesi;  a  eommori(m  of  the 

elements.  Shiiks.  Miltvu. — 2.  Assault  on  a  fortified 

place.  Dryden. — 3.    Commotion;  sedition;  tumult; 

ilamour;  bustle.     Shaks. — 4.    AtHiction;  calamity; 

distress.— 5.    Violence;     vehemence;     tuiiiultuous 

force.     Iluuker. 
To  STORM,  sii\rm.  v.  n.   [from  the  noun.]  To  at- 
tack by  open  loree.     Dryden.  Pope. 
2'u  STOR.M,  si4rm,   v.    n.— 1.    To   raise  tempests. 

Spenser,— 2.  To  riiee;  to  fuiiie;  to  be  loudly  aii* 

giy.     Milton.  Swift. 
S'l'O'llMY,  stA.ni'i",  a.  [from  storm.]—!.    Teinpej- 

tuous.  Philips.— 2,  'Violent;   passionate.  Irene. 
STO'KV,   sio'ri,  s.  (fttep  Saxon;    storie,  Dutch.] 

— I.    Hiiton;    RccoKtit  of  things   pan.    South.— 2. 

Small  tale;  petty  narrative.— S.  An  idle  or  trifling 

tal.  ;   a   petty   lietioii    .'ihcks.  Dcnhnnu    ihoi/t.—A, 

A  floor:  a  flight  of  rooms.    H'utton. 
To  S  ro'HY,  siA'ii,  V.  a.  [from  the  nonn.^— 1.  To 

tell   in  history  to   relate.    HHkins.—2,  'lo   range 

one  under  another      Brnlley. 
STORV  TE'LLKU,  sti'ri  tJl-IAr,  s.  [story  and  tell.] 

One  who  relates  tales;  an   bisluriau   in  contempt* 

Drijilen.  Sn-ift. 
STOVE,  stive,  s.  [stoo,  Islandiek,  a  fiiv-placc;  stove, 

nmcli.]— 1.  A  hot-house;  a  place  artitlc'udly  made 

warm.  Caren:    fVuoihonrd, — 2    A    place  in   which 

(ire  is  made,  and  by  which  beat  is  cominuuicatcd. 

Evelyn. 
To  3'TOVE,  stive,  v.  a.   [from   tlit  noun.]  To  keep 

w:>ro.  in  u  iKUiit'  anilieially  \\<  ated.  liitrun. 
S'TO'VER,  sti'vir,  s.  [fi-oin  estoTer,  low   French.] 

Kodili  r.     S/iakspr/ire, 
To  S'Ttil'Nl),    stoAnd,   v.  ii.   [stunde,  I  grieved, 

Islaniiiek.]— 1.   To  be  in  pain  or  sorrow.— 2.  For 

stimned.  SDrnser. 
S'TOU.NI),  stfiAnd,  s.  [from   the  verb.]— 1.  Sorrow; 

grief;  misbaj).  .Spenser.— 2,  Astonishment;   amaze- 

meiit.    Gny.—3.   Mour;  time;   season.   Spni.ter,—4. 

A  soiarliiii;  pain.  -^Iienier.—S,  A  noise.  Spenser. 
STOUK.  si6i'ir,  s.  [stiiti,  Ilunick,  a  battle.]  Assault; 

incursion;  tumult.    Spen-ter, 
S  TOUT,  s'At'it,  a.  [stout,  Dutch.]— 1.  Strong-  Insty; 

valiant.  Di iiden.~2,  Hrave;buld;intr(.pid.  Psalms: 

—■.'..    Obsliiiiite;    peitinaceous;     resolute;     proud. 

Daniel.— 4-  Strong;  firm.    Dryden. 
S'TOUT,  stdit,  s     A  eaut  naiue  for  strong   bcor. 

*'•;/>•  , ,     , 

SIOUT'LY,  sifiat'lj,    ad.    [from  stout.]    Lustilr; 

Ixildly;  obstinately. 
S'J  OU'TNF.SS,     stiit'nis,     i.     [from     stout.]— 1. 

Strength;  xaloiir.— 2.  Dnldnesa;  fortitude.  Jfjinumt 

—3.  Obstinacy;  stutjl>ora;iit.'St>  Shakf,  '  '   -' 
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2V,  6 1 0\V,  ,»t5,  V.  a.  [j'top,  Sax.  stowen,  Dutch.] 
To  lay  up;  to  reposite  in  order;  to  lay  iii  the  pro- 
per placr.    Addhon.   Pope- 

STOWAGE,  st4'id.ii-,  s.  [IVomstow.]— 1.  Room  for 
laying  up.  Addison.— 2.  The  st«te  of  bein^  laid 
up.    Shaks/ieare. 

STOWE,  *^o<,  sti.  Tlip  same  with  the  Saxon,  ftop, 
:i  place.     Gibsoti''s  Camden. 

STKA'BISM,  strih'lzm,  s.  [strahisme,  Fivnch; 
{(>x". ■-"-;.]  A  squinting;  act  of  looking  asquint. 

Td  STUA'DDLE,  strSd'dl,  v.  n.  To  stand  urwalk 
>viih  tliu  feet  reinov«Hl  far  fnun  each  otliur  to  the 
right  Mnd  left.  Arhulhnnt    Pope. 

To  SIRA'GGLE,  slraij'Bl,  v.  .i.— 1.  To  wandtr 
without  any  certain  dircctimi;  to  rove;  to  i-amblt-. 
Suckling. — 2.  To  wander  dispersedly.  Cl/irendun. 
TaU;—i,  To  exulievate;  to  shoot  too  far.  Mort.~ 
4.  To  be  dispersed;  to  be  apart  iruiu  any  main  bo- 
dy.    Dryilen. 

STRA'GGLER,  sfrl^'gl-flr,  s,  [from  straggle.]— 1. 
A  wanderer;  a  rover;  one  wlio  tbrsakes  his  com- 
pany. Speiuer.  PoIk:  SiviJi.—2.  Any  tliinic;  that 
pushes  beyond  thi- rest,  orstands  sinple.  Dn/drn. 

STRAIGHT,  strite,  a.  [snack,  old  Uutch.]— l.Not 
crookctl;  right.  Biu-on-  Dnjdrn.—t.  Narrow;  close. 
This  should  properly  W  strait.  Bacon. 

S'J'RAIGU'l',  strite,"  ad.  [strax,  Danish;  sfracU, 
Dutch.]  loiroediately;  directly.  Snaks.  Bacon. 
Add' son. 

To  Sl'RA'IGHTEN,  siri'tn,  v.  a.  [from  strait^ht.] 
To  make  not  crooked;  to  make  straight.    Hooker. 

STRA'IGHTNESS,  sn-atr'i,5s,  s.  [from  straight.] 
Rpcliludr;  the  contrary  to  crookedness.  Bacon. 

STUA'IGH TWAYS,  siriie'wize,  ad.  [straight  and 
way.]  Immediately;  straight.  Sfiensei:  Knotles. 
Baton.  H'oodward. 

To  S'I'RAIN.  strine,  v.a.  [estreindre,  French.]—!. 
To  sqMce'/.e  through  somt  thing.  Arbut/moi.—Z. 
To  purify  by  filtration.  Baron.— 3.  To  squeeze  in 
an  embrace.  Drydf^n. — 4.  To  sprain;  to  weaken 
by  too  much  violence.  Spenser.— S.  To  put  to  its 
utmost  strength.  Dryden.—d.  To  make  straight  or 
tense>  Bncon.-l.  To  push  beyond  the  proper  ex- 
tent. Sieijl.—i.  To  force;  to  constrain;  to  make 
uneasy  or  unnatural.  Sluikspeare. 

TjjSTRAIN,  strAue,  v.  n.— 1.  To  make  violent  ef- 
forts. Daniel.— 2.  To  be  filtrtd  by  compression. 
Bacon, 

STRAIN,  strAup.  s.  [from  tlie  verb.]— 1.  An' injury 
by  too  much  vioUnce.  Greiv.—2,  Race;geiiemtion; 
descent.  Chapman.— 3,  Hereditary  disposition. 
Tillotsojt.—4-  A  style  or  manner  of  speaking.  Til. 
loisnn.—S.  Song;  not--;  sound.  Po/m.—6.  Rank; 
character.  Dryilen.—7.  Turn;  tendency.  Hcyw, 
— <8    M;innerof  speech  or  aetion.  Bacon. 

S  TRA'INF-R,  stri'nftr,  s.  [from  strain.]  An  instru- 

.   ment  of  filtratioD.  Bnccn.  Blackmorc 

STRAIN  r,strint,s.  [IVom  strain.]  Stronj?  tension. 
Spenser. 

STRAIT,  strAte,  a.  [estroit.  Fr.  stretto,  Ital]— 1. 
Narrow;  close;  not  Mide.  Hudihras. — 2.  Close;  inti- 
mate. .Wn>;j/.— 3.  Strict;  rigorous.  Psalms,  S/m/.s. 
—4.  DifficuU;  di'.ti-essfiii.  S/iaks.—5.  U  *s  used  in 
opposition  to  crooked,  but  is  then  proi)eily  written 
straight.  Newton. 

STRAIT,  strite,  s.— 1.  A  narrow  pass,  or  fritli. 
Judith.— 2.  Distress  difticiilty.    Clarendon. 

To  STRAIT,  striii-,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun]  To  put 
to  difficulties.     S/iiiks/ieare. 

To  STBAI'TEN,  siri'tii,  v.  a.  [from  strait.]—!.  To 
make  narrow.  Saiidiii.—2,  'I'o  contnct;  to  oon- 
fme.  Clnrendon.—?.,  To  make  tight;  to  intend. 
Vryden.-t.  To  deprive  of  necessary  room.  Clar. 
— 5.  Todiiitress;  iciu>r|ilex.  Pai/. 

STRAI'TI.V,.'itrite'li,ad.  [fronu"trait.]— 1.  Narrow. 
ly.— 2.  Strictly;  rigorously.  IIoukcr—3.  CMosely; 
intiiiintely. 

SIR  ATTN  ESS,  stiAle.'nli,  n.  [from  atrail.]— 1. 
Narrowness.  AT.  (hn>lrs,—2.  Strictness;  risimr. 
Hnle.—3.  Dialress;  diHieulty.— 4.  Want}  scarcity. 
Lorke. 

SrRAlTI.A'CED,  sirite'liste,  a.  [slrail  and  lace.] 
Stiff;  I'onsti-niiied;  without  Ire  iloiii.  Lorkc. 

8TRAKK,  slrAUe.  The  obsolete  preteiile  of  strike. 
Spei.ser. 
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STRAND,  strind,  s.  [ptpaub,  Saxon;  stnmdtr, 
Dutch.]  The  verge  of  the  sea  or  of  any  water. 
Prtov. 

To  STRAND,  strind,  v.  a.  ffrom  the  noun>]  To 
drive  or  force  upon  the  shallows.    IViiodwnrd. 

STRANGE,  strAnje.  a.  [estrange,  French.]—!.  Fo- 
reign; of  another  country.  Bacon.— 2.  Not  domes- 
tick.  Dttvics. — 3.  Wonderful;  causing  wonder. 
Mtlton. — 1.  Odd)  irregular.  Suckling.— 5.  Unknown; 
new.  Mdton — 6.  Remote.  Shaks.-l.  Uncommon- 
ly good  or  bad.  TUlotsen.—S.  Unacquainted.  jBo» 
ron.—'>.  Uncommunicative;   reserved. 

STRANGE,  strAnje,  interj.  An  expression  of  won- 
der.    IVnller. 

To  STRANGE,  strAnje,  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective,] 
To  wonder;  to  be  astonished.   Glanville. 

STHA'NGELY,  strAnje'14,  ad.  [from  strange.]—!. 
With  some  relation  to  foreigners.  S/iaks. — 2. 
AVonderful;  in  a  way  to  cause  wonder.  Spratt. 
Calaniij. 

STRA'NGENESS,  strinje'nSs,  s.  [from  strange^ 
— 1.  Foivignness;  the  state  of  belonging  to  ano- 
ther cnimiry.  Spralt.—2.  Uncommunicativenessj 
distance  of  behaviour.  S/iaks.—3.  RemoteneM 
from  common  apprehension.  South. — 4.  Mutual 
dislike.  Bacon — 5.  Wondtrfulness;  power  of  v»i»' 
inj.^  wonder.     Bacon. 

S  TRA'NGER,  strin'jfir,  s.  [cstranger,  Fr.]— 1.  A 
tbreigner;  one  of  another  country.  S/mks.  Siviji. 
2.  One  unknown.  Pope.— 3.  A  guest;  one  not  do- 
mestick.  Milton. — 4.  One  unacquainted.  Dryden. 
—5.  One  not  adniiwed  to  any  communication  or 
fellowship.     SImUspenre. 

To  STRA'NGEH,  strin'jfir,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.} 
'To  e^traiige;  to  alienate.  Shakspeare. 

To  STH.VNGLE,  strlng'gi,  v.  a.  [strangulo,  Lat.] 
—1.  To  clioak;  to  suftbeate;  to  kill  by  intercepting 
the  breath.  Nehemiah.  Aytiff'e.—2.  To  suppress;  t« 
hinder  from  birth  or  appearance.  S/iaks. 

STRA'NGLER,  stvSng'gl-fir,  s.  [from  strangle.] 
One  who  strangles.  Shakspeare. 

STRA'NGLES,strJng'glz,  s.  [fromWapgle.]  Swell- 
ing in  a  horse's  throat. 

STRANG  ULA'TION,  stran-gi-li'shfin,  s.  [front 
strangle.]  The  act  of  strangling;  suffocation;  state 
of  lieing  strangled.  Brmi'U. 

STRA'NGURY,  str5ni^g&-r*,  s.  [.rp:<ryvp.».]  A 
difficulty  of  urine  attended  with  pain. 

STRAP,  str3p,  s.  [stj-oppe.  Dutch.]  A  narrow  long 
slip  of  cloili  or  leather.   Addison. 

STRAPPA'DO,  sirap-p4'd6,  s.  Chastisement  l(y 
blows.  Shakspeare. 

.STRA'PPING.strap'plng,  a.  Vast;  large;  bulky. 

STIiA'TA,  stri'tl,  s.  [Ihe  plural  of  stratum,  Lat.] 
B.  ds;  layers.  IVovdrjard. 

STRA'IAGKM,  stvat'li-jlm,  s.  [cp»7«).ii.cui,]— I . 
An  artifice  in  war;  a  trick  by  which  an  ene- 
my is  deceived.  Shaks.—2.  An  artifice;  a  trick. 
Pope. 

To  STRA'TIFY,  str.1t't4-fl,  v.  a.  [stratifier,  French, 
from  stratum,  Lat.]     To  lange  in  beds  or  layeu. 

STliA'TUM.  stri'tSm,  s.  [Latin.]  A  beil;  a  layer. 
ll'ciodivnrd. 

STRAW,  str^w,  s.  [j-tpeop,  Sax.  strpo,  Dutch.]— I. 
'The  stalk  on  which  corn  grows,  and  from  which  it 
is  threshed.  Bacon.  Ti'kd.—2.  Any  thing  prover- 
biall)  wurtliless.  Hudibras. 

S'i"RA'W»ERRY,striw'hJr-rJ,  s.  [fragaria, Lat.]  A 
|ilant.  'Ihe  species  are  seven.  Miller, 

STRAWBERRY  Tree,  strAw'blr-r4-trii,  .s.  It  is 
ever-green,  the  fruit  is  of  a  fleshy  substance,  and  vi- 
rv  like  a  strawberry.  Miller. 

STilA'WBUILT.  strAw'l)!lt,  a.  [straw  and  built.] 
Maile  ii|>  of  straw.  Mtlfoi,. 

STRA'U  COLOURED,  sir^w'kfil-flrd,  a.  [straw 
niul  cdlom.]  Of  a  l>';ht  yellow.  Shaks. 

S'l'R A'W  WdR M,  str Jw'wfiini,  s.  [straw  and  worm.] 
A  worm  hied  in  straw. 

SI  RA'WY,  stiAw'i,  a.  [from  straw.]  Madeof  sti^w; 
consisting  of  straw.  Buijle. 

To  SI'RAY,  stri,  v.  n.  [stroe,  Danish,  to  scatter.]— 
1.  'To  warder;  to  rove.  Pupe,—2,  To  rovi-  out  of 
tliH  way.  Sijcu\rr,—i,  To  err;  to  deviate  fivm  ll\e 
right.  Canunon  Prayer. 
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STRAY,  stii,  s.  [from  the  verli.]— J.  Any  cvi-aluif  j 
waiuWiiMt;  bekOiul    it<i  limits:    any  lliiiif;   lost   by 
waiulfiiiifj.    Hudibras.    Drydcn.   AUJistni.—i,  Act 
of  waMteriiig.  Sluikt/jeore. 

STUKAK,  «t|-Jkc,  s.  [rcpioo.  Sax.  stivUe,  Dutch.] 
A  line  of  colour  dilVcieut  fix.iu  that  uf  liic  giuund. 
Milton.   Urytlcn. 

To  STREAK,  mike,  V.  a.  [fioin  the  uomi.]— 1.  To 
stripe;  to  varieRau?  in  lines;  to  dapple.  Sandys. 
Privi:~2.  To  (trelel).  Chapman. 

STRE'AKY,  stri'Li,  a.  [tioin  streak.]  Striped;  va- 
riegated by  Jir.ps.    Vnjtlen. 

STRBAM,  stiinie,  s.  [f  cpeain,  Saxon;  stroem,  l)ui.] 
— 1.  A  running  water;  the  course  ot  runninj;  wa- 
ter; current.  Raleigh.  Dryden.—2.  Atiy  thin^ 
issuing; from  ahead,  and  moving  forward  with  con- 
tinuity of  purH.  IJrydm.—3.  Any  thing  forcible 
and  continued-  Sliikspeare, 

To  S  fREAM,  strinie,  v.  n.  [streyma,  Isljin.]— 1.  To 
flow;  to  run  in  a  continuous  current.— 2.  'I'o  flow 
with  a  current;  to  pour  out  water  in  a  strrani. 
Pc/u-..—^.  To  iasui-  forth  witli  continuance.  S/iaks. 

To  STREAM,  strinie,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  colours  or 
embroideiy  in  long  tracks.     Bacon. 

STREA'MKU,  stri'mftr,  s.  [from  stream.]  An  en- 
sign; a  Hai;;  a  pennon.  Dnjden.  Prior, 

STUEA'MY,stii  mi.  a.  [from  stream.]— 1.  Abound- 
ing in  running  water.  Prior.~2.  Flowing  with  a 
current.     Po/ie. 

STREET,  strict,  s.  [repair,  Saxon;  straef,  Dutch.] 
—1.  A  way,  proiv  ily  a  paved  way.  Sandys.— 2. 
Proverbiallv,  a  publick  place.  Kontn'. 

STRE'ETWALKER.  strjit'wi-kftr,  s.  [stivet  and 
walk.]  A  cuuimou  prostitute  that  otters  herself  to 
sal'-. 

STREN'E,  strine,  s.  [r^Pyne,  Saxon.]  Descent; 
generation.  Spenser. 

STRENGTH,  stringr/^  s.  LrtiltensS,  Saxon.]—!. 
Force;  vigour;  power  of  the  budy.  Vryden.—2. 
Power  of  endurance;  firmness;  durability.  Milton. 
— .1.  Vigour  of  any  kind.  Addison. — 4.  Power  of 
mind;  force  of  any  mental  faculty.  Locke.— 5.  Po- 
tency of  liquors.— 6.  Fortification;  fortress.  Ben 
Jorison.—7.  Support;  m-iiuu  nance  of  power. 
Spratf,—9.  Armament;  forct;  power.  Clarendon.- 
9.  Persuasive  prevalence;  argumentative  force. 
Hooker. 

Vo  STRENGTH,  itrSngi/i,  v.  a.  To  strengthen. 
Daniel. 

To  STRE'NGTHEN,  strfngVAn,  v.  a.  [from 
streiipili.]- 1.  'io  make  strong.— 2.  To  confirm;  to 
establi  .h  Temple- — 3.  To  animate;  to  fix  in  ri'solji- 
tion.  Deut.—i.  To  make  to  increase  in  power  or 
security.  Shak.iprnre. 

To  SIRK'Nti  IHEN,  stringV/in,  v.  u.  To  grow 
strong.     Ot-wriy. 

STRE'NGrHKNF,R,7   .  j   ^,^„  3.„ 

STRE'NGTHNER,  ' ^'trJug-Mn-fir,  ,. 

[framstp  HHfthi  n.]— 1.  That  which  gives  strength; 
that  wliicli  makes  strong.  Temple. — 2.  [In  nu  di- 
eine.]  Strtngthi-uerj  add  to  the  bulk  and  firmness 
of  thf  solids.  Ouincy. 

STRE'N(ilHLl;SS,  strSngfA'lis,  a.— 1.  ■Wanting 
strength;  deprived  of  streugth.  Shaks. — 2.  W'iiut- 
ing  pott  iicv;  weak.  Boyle. 

STRE'NUOL'S,  »tr8n'd-(\s,  a.  [strenuu'i,  L:.t.]-1. 
Brave;  bold;  active;  valiant.  Milton.— 2.  Ztaluu^; 
vihei.i  nt.  .9.t»//. 

STRENUOUSLY,  strSn'i-fts-li,  ad.  [fi-om  -itrenn- 
ous.J— 1.  Vigorously;  actin-ly.  Br»if;i.— 2.  Zea- 
touslv;  vihi-irirntlv;  with  ardour.  Swift. 

STUE'PEROU.S.  s!r?p'8r-a3.  a.  [strepo,  Utin.] 
Loud;  noisy.     Broun. 

STRESS,  siriii.s  [rti-ce,  Sa\on.]—l.  Importance; 
im^rinnt  part.  Lucke.—2.  Violence;  lore*-,  either 
acting  or  svuf  ring. 

To  S  rUESS,  .'.tris,  v.  a.  To  distress;  to  put  to  hard- 
ships.    .Vvtiovv. 

To  SIRE'ICH  stritsh,  v.  a.  [j-tp  CH.n,  Saxon; 
strrekeii,  Dutch.]- 1.  Toi-xtend;  in  xpreiul  out  to 
a  disiaiicv.  Exuuus.—i,  To  etoiigatc,  or  iirain  to 
a  (TeufMi  jpMce.— .).  To  ex|>nnj;  to  displa.}.  Til- 
/■jtifon.—4.  io  strain  to  iht-  utiuost.  S/uiks.—s.  To 
iiiak;'  tense,  .^'tiith.—o.  'I'o  cany  by  viulouco  far- 
hur  (Uau  IS  right. 
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7."u  .S  lUETCH,  suStsb,  v.  n.— 1.  To  be  cstcnil«5. 
11' liiigifle.  Co.vley.—2.  To  bear  rxti  nsion,  without 
rupture.  Boyle.— i.    To  «ajly   beyond  the  truth. 
Gov.  of  the  Tongue, 
STRETCH,  stritsh,  «.  [from  the  vevb.]-l.  ExTen- 
siun;  reach;  ucciipaiion  of  molt;  space.  Hwj.—2. 
Force    of    body    e\teudi;d.     l>ryden.—3.      Effort; 
struggle;  from    tlie  ait   of  rniining.    Addiiun.—*, 
Utinost  extent  oi  meuiiinK*  Atttrbtn-y.-S.    Utmost 
reach  of  power.    Grnnville. 
STKE'ICHER,  6tiil»h'Qr,    a.   [from   stretch.]—!. 
Any   thing  us<.d    lor   extension.    Mvxon. — 2.  The 
timber  against  which  the  rower  plants  his  feet. 
To  STREW,  stri,  v.  a.— 1.   To  spread  by  being 
scatteied.  Spenser.    Pope.— 2.  To    spread   by  scat- 
tering. .i/iaks.—S.  To  scatter  loosely.    Exodus.. 
STRE'WlNG.stro'lng,  s.  [from  strew.]  Any  tiling 

fit  to  in:  stif  wetl.  S/iaks. 
STRE'W'.MENT,  stro'inJnt,  s.  [from    strew.]  Any 

tiling  scuitered  in  decorxtion.  Shaks. 
STJilAE,  stri'A,  s.  [Latin.]  Small  channels   in  the 

shells  of  cucklis  and  scollops.  Bo^te. 
STRI'ATE,  stil'ite.         7. 
STRl'ATEU,  stil'4-t3d,  S^ 

[from  stiiw,  Lat.]  V'orined  in  strisE.  Jffli/. 
STHrATURK,    strl'a-tshiW,   s.   [from   striss,  stri- 

eiire,  Fr.]  DisiKisition  of  strine.  H'oodward. 
STHICK,  strik,  s.  [,-^.>£.]    A   bird  af  bad  omen. 

SiH-nser, 
STRl'CKEN,  strlk'kn.  The   ancient  partitiide  of 

strike.     Sidney.  Gen. 
STKl'CKLE,  ov  stritkless,  utAk'k],  s.     That  whicb 
strikes    the   corn  in    a  measure  to  level  it.    Ainu- 
worth. 
STRICT,  strike  a.  [strictus,   Litin.]— t.  Exact;  ae- 
curate;  rigorously   nice.  Milton.— i.   Severe;  rigj»- 
lous;  not  niild.    Locke.— 3.    Confined;    not   exten- 
sive. Hooker.— 4.  Close;  tight.  Dryden.—s.  Tenw; 
not  reln\ed.  Arlmthnot. 
S TRI'CTLY,  strikt'li,  ad.  [from  strict.]-!.  Exact- 
ly; with  rigorous  accuracy.  Bw~net.—2,    Rigoroiw- 
Jy;  severely;  without  remission.  Rogers.— Z.  Close- 
ly;  with  tenseness. 
STRI'CTNESS,  strlkt'ngs,  s.  [Iiom  strict.]-!.  Kx- 
actuess;  ligorous  accuracy;  nice  regularity.   South. 
Rogers,— 2-  Severity;  rigour.  Bacon.— 3.  Ciuseucs: ; 
liRlitness;  nolla.xitv. 
STRI'CTURE,  strik'tshi'ire,s.  [fVom  strictura,  Lat.J 
—1.    A   stroke;  a   touch.    llnle.—2.    Contraction; 
closure  !))    contraction.    Arl/uthnot.—S.    A   slight 
touch  upon  a  subject;  not  a  set  discourse. 
Sl'JilDE,  stride,  s.   rj-cpajbc,  Saxon.]    A  ioof^  step; 
a  step  taken  w  itii  gretjt  violence;  a  wide  divaridv 
tion  of  the  Ic^s.  Miltoti.    .^wift. 
To  STRIDE,  strlile,  v.  n.  preterite  I  strode  or  striil; 
participle  passive  striden.— 1.  To  walk   with  loinc 
steps.  Uryiient—2.   To^iaiid  with  the  kgs  far  from 
ea'.-h  other. 
To  STRIDE,   stride,  v.  a.    To  jNiss  by  a  step,    //i"- 

hitt'hnitt. 
SlKI'pULOUS.  strid'ji-ias  a.   [stridulus,  Latin.] 

M lUinif  a  small  noise.  Brotin. 
STRIFE,    strife,  s.   [from   strive.]— 1.  Contention; 
contest;  discoid.  Jii/ges —2.   Opposition  of  nalur.^ 
or  uppi'HrMicc.  L'.Mj/i-n/j^f.  BenJonson, 
SlRrFEFUL,  strlfe'ii\i,  a.  fstrifl:    and   full.]  Con. 

teiiiiiius;  <liicordaut.   Dr.  Maine. 
STRI'G.MEN'I',  strig'niSnt,  s.  [sirigronifiun,  Lat.] 

ScrajMiig;  recrement.  BfowTU 
To  STRIKE,  su Ike,  V.  a.  pr.-terite  I  struck,  orstrook; 
pait.  pavs.  struck,  strucken.  siiicken.  [ar^pic.in. 
Sax.  Strieker,  Diin  ]— 1.  To  act  upon  by  a  blow;  (o 
hit  with  a  blow.  S/iuks.—2,  To  dash;  to  throw  by  a 
quick  motion.  Ex'odtit. — 3.  To  notify  by  tlie  sound 
uf  a  liKiiiuKr  ou  a  bell.  To  strike  (Ac  ^our.  Collier. 
—A.  To  stamp;  to  iinpn  ss  Locke— 5,  To  punish; 
toafiliet.  Proverl.s.—t>.  To  contract;  to  lower;  tu 
vale:  us,  (u  strike  sail,  or /"Strike  aJli:^—~.  Tw 
aliirin;  to  put  into  uiotiun.  /fb//iv.— ^.  I'o  make  a 
bargain  Urydrn  — ?.  To  produce  by  a  Middeu 
action.  Bn<';;i.— 10.  To  ail'ett  suddenly  in  any  par- 
t.ou'ar  ntuiiner.  He  strikes  me  with  wonder.  Coi. 
—  11  To  eausi' to  sound  by  lilows.  Ktioltet.— 12. 
To  forge;  to  mint.  Arlmtlmut. — 13.  It  i-.  used  in  iJie 
patiit-i^lc  fuv  udvunctd  in  years,  Shitks.—H.  7'a 
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SlKIKE  off.  To  erase  from  a  reckoning  or  ae- 
vrouiit.  i-'o/*.— li.  V'(i  S  I'RIKK  o/T"'  'I'o  separate  as 
by  a  blow.  Honker.  KnvUex.  Hnkaoill,  Burnet,— 
15.  To  STUIKK  out.  To  produce  by  collisiun. 
Drydcn.—n.  lo  SI  HIKE  out.  To  blot;  to  et- 
flice.  Brown.— Ig,  To  STRIKE  out.  To  bring  to 
light.— ly.  To  SI'RIKE  out.  1  o  Ibrnt  at  onoe  by 
a  <Hiitk  effort.     Pope. 

To  SlKlKE,  strike,  v.  n.— I.  To  mak«  a  blow. 
S.haki:  l)rytlen.—2.  To  collirit ;  to  clash.  Baron.— 
3.  lo  act  by  repeate<l  percussion.  lVullcr.—i.  To 
sound  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer.  The  clock 
strilifs.  Grtm,-^S.  'I'a  make  an  attack.  Dnjrien.— 
6.  I'o  act  by  external  influx.  Locke,— 7,  To  sound 
with  blows.  S/iaks. — 8.  To  be  dashed  upon  shal- 
lows; to  \m  sti-ande«l.  Kneiles- — 9.  To  pass  or  act 
with  a  quick  or  strong  etiieut,  as  a  striking;  Jncturi; 
Sryden. — iO.  'l"o  puy  homage,  as  by  lowenu^j  the 
nail.  Shak-a.—W.  'io  be  put  by  some  sudden  actor 
motion  into  airy  state.  He  struck  into  biuiinet^. 
Cov.  oft/ie'Ioiigue.—l2.  To  STRIKE  in  7vii/i.  To 
esnro.-iu;  to  suit itsi-ll' to.  J^ori/f.— 13.  7'u  STRIKE 
out.  To  spn-ad  or  rove;  to  make  a  sudden  excur- 
sion.   Buriiat. 

STRIKE,  strike,  s.  A  bushel;  a  dry  measure  ofca- 
pacit\'.    Tusser, 

STUl'KEBLOCK,  strlkeTil^k,  8.  Is  n  plane  shorter 
than  the  joiuc,  used  for  the  shooting  of  a  short 
joint.  Mdxon, 

STRl'KER,  stri'kar,  s.  [from  strike.]  One  that 
strike*.  Santhju.  Dighy. 

STRI'KING,  stri'klng,  part.  a.  [from  strike.]  Af- 
frctiiip;  surprising;. 

STRIN'Ci,  string,  s.  [j-tjunj,  Saxon;  streng,  Ger- 
man and  Panish.j— 1.  A  slender- rope;  a  small 
•oi'd;  any  slender  and  ticxible  band.  IVilkins.—Z. 
A  thread  ou  which  many  things  are  filed.  Stil- 
lingfeet.—S.  Any  set  of  things  filed  on  a  line.  Ad- 
tiison.~4.  Chord  of  a  musical  instrument.  Rowa,- 
S.  A  small  fibre.  Bacon.— d,  A  nerve;  twidon. 
Shaks,  Mfirk. — 7.  The  nerve  or  line  of  the  liow. 
fsalmi:—8.  Any  concatenation  or  series;  as,  a 
strmg  of propusitions. — 9.  Ti  have  two  STRING.S 
tutlwbovj.  To  have  two  views  or  two  expedients. 
Hudibras, 

To  STRING,  strlii;:,  v.  a.  preterite,  I  sirimg,  part, 
pass,  strung,  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  furnish  with 
strings.  Gay. — 2.  '1  o  put  a  striiigrd  instrument  in 
tune.  Addi3i/n.—3.  To  file  on  a  string.  Sped, — 4. 
To  muke  Knse.  Dryden. 

STRINGED,  strlngd,  s.  [from  string.]  Having 
striiicrs;  produced  by  strings.   Psalms.  Milton. 

STRl'XGENT,  strfn'jjnt,  a.  [stringens,  Latin.] 
Binding;  contincting. 

STRI'NGHALT,  sfrlng'hAlt,  s.  [string  and  halt.] 
A  sudden  twitcliing  and  snatching  up  of  the  bin- 
der leg  of  a  horie  much  higher  than  the  other. 
Far.  Diet. 

STRI'NGLESS,  strlng'l8s,a.  [irom  string.]  Having 
no  strings.  Shakspeare. 

S'THTNGY,  strlng'4,  a.  [from  string.]  Fibious;  con- 
sisting of  small  threads.  Grew, 

To  STRIP,  strip,  v.  a.  [str.op<  n.  Dutch.]— 1.  To 
make  naked;  to  diprive  of  covering.  Sidney. 
M/iyword.—2.  To  deprive;  to  divest.  Duppa.—S. 
To  mb;  to  plunder;  to  pillage.  South.— 4-  To 
jwel:  to  decorticate.  Brown.— 5,  To  d.  prive  of  all. 
South.— 0.  'i'o  take  oft'  covering.  lVatls'.—7.  To 
cost  oti'.  Shaks,— i  To  separate  from  something 
adhesive  or  connected.  Locke. 

STRIP,  sirlp.  s.  [probably  for  stripe.]  A  narrow 
shrrd.  Swift. 

7'o  STRIPE,  stripe,  V.  a.  [sfnpen,  Dutch.]— 1.  To 
sMriegale  with  lines  of  different  colours.— 2.  'To 
l>eat;  10  lash. 

STRIPE,  strip-,  s.  [strepi-,  Dutch.]— 1.  A  lineary 
variatiiMi  ol  colour.  Bnron.—2.  A  slirtdof  a  differ- 
ent colour.  Arbuth)ii>l.—:i.  A  weid,  or  discolora- 
tion made  by  a  lash  or  blow.  Thomson,— 4.  A 
itUiw;  nr  lash.     Uaipunrd. 

S'TRITLING,  strlp'llng,  s.  [of  uncertain  etyniolo- 
gy.]  A  youth;  one  in  the  slate  of  adolescence. 
Dryden.  ArhidhnU, 

TV  STRIVE,  slrtve,  v.  n.  preterite  I  strove,  ancient-  ( 
Iv  l8tri\«l;  part.  pass,  striven,  [svtven,  Dutch.] 
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—1.  To  struggle;  to  labour;  to  make  an  effol'. 
Hooker.  Romans.— 2.  'I'o  contest;  to  conteiHl;  n? 
stru^rglr  in  opposition  to  ano'lter.  L' Estrange. 
Tillotsun.—3.  'i'o  vie;  to  be  comi>«rabIe  to;  to  emu- 
late.    Milton. 

SXTil'VER,  strl'vAr,  s.  [from  strive.]  One  who  la- 
bours; one  who  contends. 

S'l'RG'K.'VL,  str6'kSl,  s.  An  instrument  uied  by 
class-makers.  Bailey. 

S'TROKE,  or  Streok,  strike.  Old  preterite  of  strike,, 

now  commonly  striick. 
STROKE,  stroke',  8.'[trom  strook,  the  p-eterite  of 
strike.]— 1.  A  blow;  a  knock;  a  sudden  act  of  onft 
boily  u)>on  another.  .Sliiiki.—^.  A  hostiL-  iilow. 
Bacon.  irivift,—3.  A  sudden  disease  or  atfl;ctioli. 
S/i/iks.—4.  'I'he  sound  of  the  dork.  Shaks— i.  The 
touch  of  a  pencil.  Pope.— 6.  A  tooeli;  a  masterly 
or  eminent  eJbrt.  Dryilirn.  Baker.— 7.  An  ert'ect 
suddenly  or  unexpeetidly  produced.— 8.  Power; 
'  Ificacy.  Hayv>nrd.  J)r'jden. 

To  STROKE,  stroke,  v. "a.  [jTjiacan.  Sa-xon.]- 1. 
To  rub  gently  with  ih-  hat.d  by  way  ofkindhe«s 
or  endeariueiit.  Ben  Jimson.  Bacon.~2,  I'o  rul» 
gently  ill  one  directior..  Gny.  ' 

To  SI  ROLL,  strile,  v.  n  To  wandi  r;  to  raitibie;  to 
rcive;  togadidlj.   Pope.  Sv)iji. 

STRO'LLER,  8ir6/!fti-,  s.  [from  sti-o.'l.]  A  vagrant; 
a  wand'  rtr;  a  vag->bond.   Swift. 

S'I'Ri")XD,  strdnd.  s.  [I'rom  strand.]  The  beach;  the 
bank.  S/iaksi'sare. 

S  I'RONG,  stio'.ig,  a.  [j-tpanj,  Saxon.]— 1.  Vigo- 
rous;  forceful;  of  great  ability  of  body.  Psalms.— 
2.  Fortified;  secure  from  attack.  Locke. — 3.  Pow- 
erful; mighty.  Bacon,  South.— 4.  Supplied  with 
fortes.  Bacon.  Tickell.—S.  Hale;  healthy.  Ercliis. 
— 6.  Forcibly  acting  oil  the  imagination.  Bacon.— 
7.  Ardi  jit;  eager;  positive;  zealous.  Addison, — 8. 
Full;  haying  any  quality  in  a  great  degree.  Nno- 
ton.— 9.  Potent';  iutovieating.  Swiff.— 10.  Having 
a  df-ep  tincture.  K,  Charles. — ll.  Affecting  the 
smell  powerfully.  Hudibras.—Vi.  Haiti  of  diges- 
tion: nut  easily  n^ltrim^ntal.  lk>jrcivs.—\3.  Fur- 
nished with  gieat  abilities  for  any  thing.  Dryden, 
—14.  Valid;  confirmed.  ICi^dmiu—lS.  Violent";  vl- 
henient;  torcible.  Corhef.—if>.  Cogent;  conclusive. 
Shaks.— 17.  Able;  skillul;  of  givat  torip  of  mind. 
Shaks.— l>i.  Firm;  compact;  not  soon  broken;  so- 
lid. Pope. — 19.  Forcibly  written;  a  strung  remon- 
strance. Smith. 

STRONGFl'STED,  strAng-f Ist'Jd,  a.  [strong  and 
fist.]  StroiiglKindcd.  Arhulhnot, 

STRO'NGHANl>,str6iig'h5i.d,  s.  [strong and  hand.] 
Force;  violence.  Raleigh. 

STRO'NGLY.  strong')*,  ad.  [from  stnmg.]- 1,  Pow- 
<  rfiilly;  forcibly.  Bacmu—2.  With  strewgih;  with 
firmness;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  last.  Shaks. — 3. 
Vthemenily;  forcibly;  eagerly    Shaks. 

STHO'NGWA  TER,  str6.ig'w4-tfir,  s.  [strong  and 
water.]  Distilletl  s]iirits.  Bacon. 

STROOK,  str66k.  'The  preterite  of  strike,  used  io 
poetry  for  struck.  Sandys. 

STROPHE,  str6'fi,s.  [-f-^*'.]    A  stanza. 

S'TROVE,  strAvf.     The  preterite  of  strive.  Sidney- 

7'o  S'TROU'T,  str6dt,  V.  n.  [siruvsin,  German.]  To 
swell  with  an  appearance  ot'  gn  utness;  to  walk 
witli  affected  di  ,nity;  now  slnt. 

ToSTROUr,  stri4t,v.  n.  To  swell  out;  to  puff  out. 
Bamn. 

To  S'lROW,  stro,  v.  n.  [See  to  STRE'VV]- 1.  To 
spread  by  being  scattered.  Milton— i,  I'o  spreirt 
by  scattering;  to  besjirinkle.  Dryden. — S.  'To 
spread.  Swi/h—4.  To  scatter;  to  throw  at  random. 
iralle}-. 

To  S'TROWL,  strile,  v.  n.  To  range;  to  wander. 
Ga'/. 

To  S'i'ROV,  slrAJ,  v.  a.  |  for  destroy.]  'l\tsscr. 

STRUCK,  strftk.  'The  prcterive  .-uid  participle  pass, 
of  SI  like-  Popi: 

S'TRUCK'EN.  strftk'kn.  The  old  participle  pass.  i«t 
strike.  Pairfi..x: 

STRUCTURE,  strak'tshire,  s.  [structure.  French  r 
siruetui-a,  Latin.]— 1.  Act  of  building;  praniceof 
building.  Dryden  —?..  Manner  of  builrling;  form; 
make.  Il'oodivaid  —?■■  Edifice;  building.    Pope, 

To  STRU'GGLE,  stt4s'|'.  v-  n*-!-  1 «  Ubourj  t« 
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actwltli  cflbrt.— 2.  To  strive;  to  cdtiti'iulj  lo  con- 
test. Tei)iJJie.—3.  To  labour  in  iliiHc\iliic's;  to  bi 
ill  ap;iinios  oriiiairess    Ih-yden. 

SrHU'GGLK,  siiftg'gi,  s.  lIVuiu  the  verb.]— 1.  La- 
Imhii-;  eftbit.— ii.  Coiuest;  co'itir'iitiuu.  Attcibunj.— 
3.  Agoiij;  itimuUiiwusiliitii'Rs. 

STllU'MA,  ^u56^l.S,  s.  [Lsiiii.]  A  glandular  swell- 
ing; ihe  ki  ig'i  evil.  IVincman. 

STRU'MOUS,  nidi'iii&s,  a.  [tVom  struma.]  Having 

_^*weiiiMg  inlbt,  jji  mkU.  IP'inm'in. 

5l"l<t"MPKr,  iiA-'i'iiit,  s.  A  wUore;  a  prostitute. 
,i.W/'jW!,'(.'.  hriiili-n. 

r«'S»Tl<l."MPErj  iufini'plt.v.  a.  To  miikeawliort; 
tp  tlebiiuvli.  Shuk^iMiiit. 

^[l"JijL"NO,  siifiiig.  1  lie  preteriti-  and  participle  pass. 
..ofs'i'i'iK-.C''!/. 

To  Sl'KU  r,  stiftt,  V.  n.  [strussen,  Gernmn.]— ].  To 
...walli  ^vitbaiVect«.\l<li^llity.  B.  Junmm.—i-  'I'o  swell; 
'  to  jiiofvilh  rut*-.  Drijikii. 

SXifU  1",  vtr4t,  s.  [tVuiu  the  verb.]  An  a^ectation  of 
staleliness  ki  tbe  walk.   Swift, 

^■lUUj  »t4b,  s.  [rceb,  Saxoii'i  stob,  DutcU.]— 1.  A 
tbick  short  stock  wben  the  rest  is  cut  oft'.  Sidney. 
l)rydciu~l  .  A  log;  a  block.  Milton. 

To  Sl'UB, stfih, V.  a.  [rrum  ilieuouu.]  To  force  up; 
to  exiiipalc.  Grew.  Su-iji 

S^'l'U'JJl'5p.D,  staii'b^a,  a.  [from  stub.]  Truncated; 
siioit  iiul  tliick.  Draijlon. 

STU'BBEDNKSS,  stftb'bJ.I-iiSs,  s.  [fi-oin  stul»- 
.  b^.J  Tbe  state  of  being  short,  tliick,  and  trun- 
CHied. 

STU'lJOLEj  stfib'bljS.  [estou^'e,  Fr.  stoppel,  Dut.] 
,  The  ittalks  of  corn   left  in  tue  field  by  the  reaper. 

S;i  U'.UBOH.V.  stab'barn,  a.  [from  stub.]— 1.  Obsti- 
nate; iiifli-Nible;  coatuiuacii)U«.  Shaks.  Clai'enduii, 
~i.  PereiiliBg;  (leiseveriiig;  steady.  Liicke, — 3. 
S.iid;  no),  pliable;  inllexihle,  Dryden.—4,  Hai-dy; 
firm.  Swifr.—S.  Harsh;  rough;  rugged.  Buvnel. 

S.TU'BBOKnLY,  siiVbdrii-li,  ad.  [from  stub- 
born.]     Obsliiialelv;    euntuinaciously;    iiiHexibly. 

I  Gai'th.. 

jiTU'fiHORNNESS,  st&b'barii-n2s,  s.  [from  stub- 
ijoni.]   Obsiinacy;   vicious    stoutDes?;  contumacy. 

i  ^orKe.  Sxoift.    , 

STU'BBY,st"ttb'bJ,  a.  [from  stub.]  Short  and  Uiiek; 
khort  and  strong;-  Crtnv. 

SIU'ISNAII^  st&u'uile,  s.  [sttlb  and  nail.]  A  nail 
broken  otV, 

SIV'CCQ,  sifik'ko,  s.  [ItaliaJi.]  A  kind  of  fine  plai- 
tt-r  for  walls.  Pvjie.' 

STUCK,  sltik.  I'be  preterite  and  participle  passive 
of  stick.  Adil'idii. 

STU'CKLE,  stftli'kl.  s.  A  number  of  sheaves  laid  to- 
gether ill  the  lleld  to  dry. 

SI  Ul),  il&d,  s.  [rCuSu.  Sii\on.]— 1.  A  [lost;  a  stake. 
—2.  A  nail  ttitli  a  large  bi.aci  driv.u  fur  oriiii- 
inent. — 3.  [j'CoBe,  Saxoii.]  A  eolleciiuii  of  breed- 
ing horses  and  nuires.  'I'ciiiple.— 4. 'I'hn  stem  of  a 
plant. 

To  SlUD,  st&d,  V.  a.  [Iroin  the  noun.]  To  adorn 
will)  studs  or  knobs.  S.'iukj. 

S'f U'UliNl",  st&'dJiiit,  ».  [studens,  Lat.]  A  man 
i>:iveii  to  books:  »bo(ikisb  man.  li^rJts. 

STVJ'OlKD,  stail'id,  a.  [froiu  study.]—!.  Learned; 
vtised  in  any  study;  qualified  by  study.  ■Viaks. 
hacun.—2.  Having  any  particular  incliualiun. 
Shuhnpfiiie. 

STU'Ull!-H.  stad'i-ftr,  s.  [from  stuily.]  One  who 
Kudirs.  TilloUuiu 

JSTU'DIOVS,  stu'di-fls,  or  st6'.i4-fls,  j>.  [studieux, 
FreiicJi;  stodiosus.  Latin*] — 1.  Given  to  books  and 
GunleinjiLitioii;  given  lo  Kaiiiiiig.  l.ocki: — 2. 
Dlliijent;  busy.  7ukell.—3.  Attentive  lo;  careful. 
ill  !/(/e.'i.— 4.  Contemjilative;  suitable  to  meditation. 
Milioii. 

STU'DIOUSI.V,  stt'di-iis.le,  or  sti'ji-fis-I*.  «d. 
[tioiH  studious.]—!.  Coi.lcnipl»tivJy;  nitbch.sj 
upplicatioii  to  liteniiure.— a.  jjiligeutly;  canfull); 
atleiitivel).     Ativihiiiii. 

STU'UlOLbNKSb.  stA'd^fls-nis,  or  st6'j*-fi»-"&».  s. 
[from  studkus.J  Addiction  tostudy. 

siyuv.  siQd'i,  ».  (iiudiuiii,  Latin.]—!.  A|'p!iia- 
tion  of  niiiul  to  books  and  learning.  VV./i/'/'-, 
'i'atti.~1,  I'erpleiit);  d»ep  cogila(ion>  BiKOiu—i, 
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Attention;  tncditfttion;  contrivance.  Siuikg.—A- 
All)  particular  kind  ol' Iciirning.  lUicon-S.  Apan- 
iiieni  appropriated  to  literary  cniplojnient.  IViHtoii. . 
CUiicnilun. 

To  Si  L'DV,  stflil'i,  v.  n.  [rtudoo,  Latin.]— I.  To 
think  Willi  verj  close  application;  to  muse.  Swtjt. 
— i.    .' o  endeavour  dihgeutly.  I  2'Af*. 

To  Sf l"DY,  stftd'i,  v.  a.-l.  To  apply  the  mind  f... 
Loch:— 2.  'lo  consider  att.  iitively.  I)rijdcn,—J. 
To  learn  by  application,    .ihakn. 

STUFF,  SI ftti,  s.  [stoft'e,  Dutch.]—!.  Any  matter  or 
body.  IJfii-ief. — 2.  .Materials  out  of M  hicli  any  thin? 
is  iiuide.  Jioicommun.—Q.  Fiirnitui-e;  goo<l>.  Hay- 
ward.  Cuwlcy.—i.  Th^t  which  fills  any  thing. 
S/irik.t.—i.  Eisence;  climental  |)art.  Siiak.t.—fi.  Any 
mixture  or  medicine.  S/iaks.—'i.  Cloth  or  textnii- 
of  any  kind.— 8.  Texinn-s  of  .wool  thiiuier  and 
slighter  than  cloth.  Bacon.— 9.  Matter  or  tliiug. 
Ur'jdrn, 

To  STUFF,  stfifT,  v.  a.  [■''lom  the  noun.]-l.  To 
fill  very  full  witli  any  thing.  Gnj/.— 2.  'lo  fill  to 
uneasiness.  .S/joAf.- 3.  To  thrust  into  any  thing. 
Bacon.— 4.  To  fill  by  l^ing  put  into  any  thing. 
Dryden,~S.  To  swell  out  by  soniething  thrust  in. 
Drijden, — 6.  To  fill  with  something  improper  or 
superlliious.  Cliinn/lon.—l.  To  ob«truct  the  organ 
of  scent  or  iTspiiaiion.  S/i/iks.—S,  To  fill  nipat 
with  soraelliiiig  of  high  relish.  King.— 9.  To  form 
by  st'iffiiig.  StLift. 

To  SlUfr,  stdft;  v.  n.  To  feed  gluttonously. 
S.riJ}. 

STU'FFING,  staffing,  s.  [from  st>in'.]-l.  That  by 
which  any  tiling  is  filled.  fJalt:.—2.  Uelisbing  in- 
gredients put  into  meat.  Mortimer. 

STUKjE  or  Stiick,%\.i)hk,  s.  [stucco,  Italian.]  A  cont» 
position  of  lime  and  marble,  powdered  very  fine, 
commonly  called  plaster  of  Paris,  bai'ey. 

To  STU'LTIFY,  sti^l'ti-fl,  v.  a.  [fiom  stnltum 
facere.]  To  prove  void  of  understanding.  Black, 
stone, 

STULTI'I-OqUENCE,  stfil-tll'lS-kwJnse,  s.  [stultus 
and  loqueiitia,  Lat.]  Foolish  talk.  Dirt, 

Sl'UM,  sidm, s.  [stum,  Swedish.]— 1.  Wine  yet  un- 
feiTiiented.  Atldisou. — 2.  New  wine  used  to  raise 
fermentation  in  dead  and  vapid  wines.  Ben 
Juntnn.—S.  Wine  revived  by  a  new  fermentation. 
HuJibifis.  I 

To  STU.M,  siflm,  v.  a.  [fi-oin  the  noun.]  To  i-eiiew 
wine  by  mixing  (resb  wine  and  raising  a  new  ter- 
meiitation.  Floycr. 

To  STU'.MBLK,  stfim'bl.  v.n.  [from  tumble.]-!.  To 
trip  in  walking.  Prior.— 3.  To  slip;  to  evr;  to 
slide  into  crimes  or  blunders.  Miitun.—J.  T« 
strike  against  by  chance;  ij  light  on  by  cliance« 
Jiay, 

To  S  rU'MRLE,  stSii/bl,  v.  a.— 1.  To  obstruct  in 
progitss;  to  iM;lke  to  trip  or  atoi).— 2.  To  make  to 
boggle;  tooflemt.  Ln<kc. 

STU'MBLK,  stiiii.'bl,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— i.  A 
tri|>  in  walking.— 2.  A  bluuder;  a  failure.  L'E,-. 
trniigf. 

SI  U'.MHI.KU,  siiin'bl-ftr,  *•  [from  stnirdile.]  One 
that  siiiiiiWes    Hfi'jert. 

STU'.MIU.INGBLOCK,  stan/bU.ig-blSk,  ? 

STU'.MBLlNGS10NE,stAin'b!(nK.siine,  i'" 
[from   stumble.]   Cause    of  stiunbling;    cause    of 
otfeiiee.  .1  Cor.  btirnfl. 

STUMV,  stdmp,  s.  [stompo,  Dutch.]  Theimrt  ofany 
solid  body  rciuaiuing  after  the  rest  i»  taken  aw a\. 
Drayton, 

S'JU'AlFY.sitimp'i,  a.  [Irom  stump.]  Fullof  swmps; 
hard;  stilf.     Mortima: 

To  S  Wti,  stdii,  V.  a.  f  j-rmian,  Saxon.]— I.  To  con- 
found or  di/./.y  with  noise.  C/ieyiie  —Z.  To  make 
senseless  or  di/./.y  with  u  blow.  Dryilen. 

STUNG,  si&nu:.  Tbe  preterite  and  participle  pais. 
of  sting.  .SVin.M/K'Kir. 

STUNK,  stAugk.  Tbe  preterite  of  stiuk. 

To  S'i'UN  r,  stdiit.  v.  a.  [sttwia,  Islandick.]  To 
hinder  from  gruwtli.  Po/h; 

STUPE,  sti»pe,s.  lstii|ia,Lal.]  Cloth  or  IU\  dipped 
in  warm  luedieanientaj  and  applied  to  ■  hurt  or 
sore,  ii^ifenian.  '< 

To  STUPK,  stiipe,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Tofo- 
ottnt;  to  Ureb«  with  stupes.  Wiseman^ 
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STUPEFA;CTI0.V,  rtu-pS-faU'shan,  s.    [sniprfuc- 

tus,     Latin.]     Iiiseiisi  bilitv;     diilness;    stupidity. 

Sjiif/i. 
STUPEFA'CTIVE,  itfi-i.i-fak'tlv,  a.   [rrom  stwpi- 

factus,  Lat.j    Caiisiii<  iirser.sibilKj ;  dulling;  oli- 

structing; the  siusfs.  BncOn. 
STU'PENiXjUS,  iti-iifii'dfis,  a.  [stiipeiidiis,  Lat.] 

Woiidi'iful;  anrnzing-;  astonishing.  CinreMmi. 
STU'f'ID,  stii'plir,  a.' [stiipidiis,    Latin.]—].    Dull; 

waniiiu; MMisibiiily,  vantirg  appivhriisiiiii;  lieavj ; 

shif^crisli  of  uiKiriMsmling'.  Dr^ctau—2.  Perfoiiiicd 

wii li. lilt  skill  0l-j!;eniiH,  Sii'iff, 
STDPl'DlTVi.siti/W'i-t^,  s.    [stiipiditas,    Latin.] 

Dui.ieis;  limtvint-s^  o(  iiiiinl;  shig^ishufcss  of  unctcr- 

st;uii!injj.  J)>yitnu 
SltJ'ril)Ly,st«'i-'!d-li.,ad.  [frnrrt  .stupid.]-!.  Wit!. 

suspoii.sion  or  inneiivity  of  uiidtrsta'ndii'ii,'.  Milton. 

—2.  null} ;  wirlirtut  :l!>l'>i(-hcinh)Tl.  Drykn. 
Sri'TIFlKR,  Mi-ni-ri-fii-,  ».  [from  stuplfy.]  That 

wliicl;  cfliises  stiipi'f'iiM. 
3't.  STCPfFY,  sti'pj-i  I,  V.  a.  [stnpefiicio,  Lat.^  To 

niakf- stupid;  to  deprive  of  sensibility.  Bucou.  SouVi. 

Collif,: 
STV'POR,  st4'p6r,  a,  [Lalii*]  SuspcnsioTi  or  dinii- 

untimi  ol  s<  nsiliihty.  A'ib'ilh'iitit. 
roSTU'PKATC,  sfi'prite,  v.  a.  [ituptd,  Latih.] 

Td  ilii.sli;  tc.  Aiol.it. . 
STtrrnAjiOX,  si6 :!.r5's1>*n,   s.  [s<tipratio,  frtm 

slnpr.j,i.;itin,]  Kiii^^.  viol«tign.  £i(rii>ru 
SCrU'RDlLY,    stfi/.li:!^,      »il'.    ttVom    sliu-dy.]-r. 

S'outly;     bardily.— 2^     ObstinattU ;      resoliUtly. 

STU'RUINEJiS,  st5i-'a^n|ii.  s.  [fmm  stuoly.]-!. 
St.oiuni?3s;  hardiness.  LocAr.— 2.  Biiital  strengtli. 

STU'RDY,  :,\?.>\th,  .1.  [(  stourdi,  Frciifb.]-!.  Har- 
dy; stout;  briitali  obstinate.  Dri/j/frj.— 2.  Strottgi 
forcible.  .5'/^/,;^/.— 3.  biilT;  .'.lout.    K'otio)!. 

STl'n'GEON,stfir^jari,s.  A  sea-lisli.  naoihoard. 

STURK,  stfirli, «,  [vty'pc,  Saxon.]  A  young  ox  or 
heitVr. 

Tor  STVT,  st3t,  7 

T».sTU'j  TKrt,  stat'.tar,  r*  "• 

[stuften,  to  hinder,  DutcK.J  To  si>eiik  #ith  hwiM- 
tion;  to  stammer.  B.'/fo;i'. 

p-U'TTKB,stat'l«r,  -J^    

iSTy'TTERER,  stai'rflr-Sr,5*' 
^  [froin  stut.]   .Oue  liiat  si^-alis  with  hesitation;  a 
stanimeicr.  Uncon. 

STY.  sti,  s.  [ptibe,  Sux6ii.]~l.  A  cabhin  tokeqi 
hogs  in.  Cntj,  King,~2.  Anv' place  of  bestial  de- 
bauchery.    Milton. 

To  STY.  sti  V.  ;i.  [from  the  noun.]  To  shut  up  itia 
sty.    Sfuik'^peeive. 

To^STV,  sil,  V.  n.  To  soar;  to  ascend.  S/ienscr. 

STY'GIAN,  stld'ji-an,  a.  Jsiygius,  Laiin.j  llellisb; 
infernal;  p»Tiaiiiing  to  Styx,  oiie  of  the  puetic«l 
nVfers.  Miltun. 

ST-VLE,  stH.-,9.  [stylus,  Latin.]— 1-  >fannev  hf  writ- 
ing vith  rtj^nrd  to  KanguriKe.  Sn'ifl.—2.  Maii!:ev  of 
speaking  appvopriate  to  panjenlar  cliiirmti  rs. 
S/inl(.t.—S.  1  iile;  appellation.  Ciarrn/aii.—i.  Course 
«r«ritinfy.  Dnjden.—s.  A  pointed  iron  nsed  anci- 
ently iu  writing  on  tables  of  *as.— 0.  Any  tbitjg 
with  a  sh:irp  point,  iis  a  graver;  the  pin  of  a  dial. 
Brorvn.—?.  I'be  slnlk  whiqh  rises  !roin  amid  the 
leaves  of  a  flowei'.  Knij.—S.  STYLE  iif  Court,  is 
properly  the  practice  observed  by  any  Court  in  its 
V ay  of  procc*ding.     AyliJ}e. 

7'o  STYLE,  stile,  v.  a.  "To  call;  to  term;  to  namr. 
Clai'emloii.  Lvr/ir.  Swift 

STY-'I'TICT.:,  stip'tlh.  a.    [tu-7-^e;.]   The  sante  as 

.  astriliireni;  bin  Keni:rally  expr-.-sses  thi- most  rffiCH- 
cicius  sort  ofastnnrents,  or  those  which  aiv  appli- 
ed to  stop  luvmonliii^ieH.  Quitny.    Avhiithnoi. 

STYPTl'CITY,  8ii|>-'l,'i.tJ,  5.  [properly  siipticity.] 
The  poXverot.sinni bine:  blood.  Floyr.r. 

To  STY  iny,  KiilU'i  V.  a.  [See  S'lTTHY.]  To 
for(.'e  on  anflnvil.  .Slwk.i. 

SUA'.SIBLE,  swA'si-bl,  a.  [from  suadeo,  Lat.]  Easy 
.to  be  pertuaditl. 

SUA'SIVE,  iwl^'slv,  a-  [from  suadeo,  Lat.]  Having 
power  to  i«rsuade.  Smith. 

SUA'SORY,  sw&'sAr-i,  a-  [suasorius,  Lat.]  Having 
tendency  to  persuade. 


St'A'VltY^  sw5v'i-ti,  s.  [snavitaV,  Lat.]-l.  Swcet-' 
ness  to  tnt  senses.    Bymvn.~2.  Sweetness  to  the 
uiind. 
SL'B,  s&b,  IW  conopositioir,  signifies  a  siiborditiate  de 

gree. 
SUBA'CIO,  sftb-as'sld,   a.  [sub  and  acidiij,  Latin.] 

.Sotir  inn  small  degree.  Arbtithiinl. 
SUI3yV'Clin),siib-4k'ki!d,a.[sub  and  acrid,]  Sharp 

and  pong'  nt  ill  a  small  degree.  Flot/er. 
To  SVBA't  i,  sfib-akt'.  V.  a.  [subactus,  Latin.]  To 

reducej  tt)  siib'lie-.  Bacon. 
SUBA'CTION,  sfili-ak'shfln,  s.    [subactus,  Latiu.] 

The  act  of  reducing  to  any  state.  Bonn. 
SU'UALTERN,6flb'ai-tlrn,  a.  [subalterne,  Freudi.} 
InferiBiir;   suboiiliuate;    that   which   in   diflei-ent 
respects  is    both  superiour  aid  iuferiour.    Prior. 
Su/fr.  IPatts. 
SUBALTE'RNATE,   sAVil-tlr'nJte,  a.  [subalter- 

nus,  Lat.]  Succeeding  by  turns.  Vict, 
SUJBASTRJ'KGENT,  sftb  is-st.l.i'j?iu,  a-Xsab  aili^ 

astringejit.]  Astringent  in  a  small  digr^e. 
SUnim'AULE,  sfil>-bJ'dl,  s.  [sub  and   beadle.]  An 

under  beadle.  A'jlijf'i-. 
SliUCELE'STIAL,  sab--4l5s'tsh'il,  a.  [sub  and  ce- 
lestial.] Placed  beneath  the  heavens.  Glhtrbiite. 
SUBCHA'NTER.  siilvtshin'tAr,  s.  [sub  and  chan- 
ter, su'ccentor,  Latin.]  The  deputy  of  the  precen- 
tor in  a  cntbcdral. 
SUBCLA'VIAN,  sflb.kli'vJ:Jn,  a.  [sub' aiid  claviil. 
Latin.]    Under  tlie  armpit  or  shoulder.  Arbirth- 
not. 
SUBCONSTELLA' nON,   sib-kdn-stll-li'shan,   .. 
[sub  and  con-stellation.]  A  stibordiiiateor  secuyda- 
ry  constellation.  Broivn. 
SUBCO'NTRARY,  sab-kdn'tra  li,  a.  Cdntrary  Hi 

ati  inferiour  degree.    IVntts. 
SUBCONIRA'CTED,    sab-k3n-trik't?d,    part.  a. 
[sub  and  contracted.]  Contracted'  aftef  a  tbraier 
contract-  S/iakspeare. 
Sl'BCU  lA'NEOUS,  sab-kiil'ni-as,- '  a.  '  [sttb   aiat 

ciiiiinLOMs.}  Lying  under  Uie  skin.  '' 
SUKDE'ACON,"sAb-di'kn,  s.  [subdiacpnui,  Latin.J 
111  the  R'oibish  cliiirch,   is   the  deacon's    servant. 
Aiitiffe. 
SUBDE'AN,  sfib-dine',  s.  [subdecanits,  Latin.]  'tlie 

vicegerent  of  a  denn.  Atjli(fe. 
SUKDF.CU'PI.K,  sdlv.dgk'Li-pl.  a.  [siib  ahd'decu- 

pliiV,  Liitiii.]  Containing  one  part  of  ten. 
SUBDEIU'SOUIOUS,  saM^-ris'i-ri-es,  a.  [sob and 
deritor,  Lnt.]  StJofiing  or  ridiculing  with  tvnder- 
ness.  Moff. 
SUBOiriTIOUS,    sab-dj-t!sh'as,  a.    [subditifius, 
Latin]    Put  secretly  in  the  i>lace  of  something- 
else. 
To  SUBDIVE'RSIFY,    sabKl^v?!^*-!!,   v.   a.  [sub 
■.hd  diversity]  To  diversify  again  what  is  already 
diversified.  Ilr/k. 
To  isU'B DIVIDE,  saii-dj-vide',  v.  a.  [sub  and   di- 
vide.] To  divide  a  partiuto  yev  more  juirts.  Soi'- 
cmiDion. 
SUlinfVrSlON,     sab-dJ-vi^h'6n,    s.    [siii'division. 
French;  from  subdivide.]—!.  The  act  of  subdivid- 
ing-. Watts —2.  The   parts  distinguished  by  a   se- 
roiid  division.  Addhotl. 
SU'BBOLOUS,    sab'do-ias,    a.   [subdoJus,    Latin-T 

Cunning;  subtle;  siv. 
To  SUR  DU'CR,  sfllwlfisr',  \ 
TwSUBDU'CT,    a.M'akt  .  5  *■•  *" 
[sub<luco,  siibductus,  Lat.]— I.   To  -wTthdraw:  t» 
take  away.  Mi'ruu.~2,    'I'o  sulistract  by  arithmeti- 
cal operation.  Hale. 
SUBDU'CTION,  sab.d5k'shan,  s.    [from  snbduct.] 
—1.  The  act  of  taking  away.    Hale— 2.  Aritlimc- 
nvtical  substraction.  Hale, 
SUBDTJ'AL,     sab-dfi'4l,  s.   The  act  of  subduing. 

IVtiilmrlvn. 
To  SUliDU'E,  sab-dii',  v.  a.— 1.  To  crush;  to  oj>» 
press;  to  sink.    Milton.— 2.  To  conquer;  to  rediico 
under  a  new  dominion.   Genetis-  Spruit.—^.    To 
tame;  to  subacl.  Mny. 
SLBDU'ER,    sfih-da'ar,  s,    [from   subdue.]    Coni 

cpiemur;  tamt-r.  P/iilifis. 
SUBDU'EMENl',     sAb^lft'mSnt.      s.      Conntieit. 
Slialctpeare, 
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— iiA,  mJve,  nir,  n8t;-t{ihe,  tSl),  billj— ill;— piAnd;— t/iin,  TlKi. 


St'nDU'PLE.sSh'aiVpI,  7„ 

5U»l)tJ'PLICAlE,sab-dipl^klfe,  5^* 
[••til)  and  dui'lus,  Latin.']  Containing  one  part  of 
twi).  ^ftwtori' 
.StlB'JACENT,  sfib'ji'sJnt,  a.  [subjacens,  Lat.]  Ly- 
ing under. 
To  SU'BJECT,  sflb'j2kt,  V.  a.  [sul.jecius,  Lat.]-1. 
To  put  under.  Pope.—l.  Torf;du<;e  to  submission; 
to  make  suboidinute;  to  make;  submisiive.  IJryikn. 
— ^3.  To  eiisiave;  to  inukeobn<i\ioiis.  Locke,— i-  To 
expose;  to  make  liable.  Arbuthmt.—i.  To  lubiuit; 
to  make  aecouutal>le.  Locke-— (:.  To  make  subiti- 
vieiit.  Milton. 
SU'B)ECT,si\bjJkt,  a.  [subjVctus,  Latin.]-1. Pla- 
ced or  situated  under.  Sluiks.—2.  Living  iinder  the 
dominion  ot  another.   Lol•ke,—^.   Exposetl;  liable; 
obnoxious.   Onjileiu — i.  Being  that  on  which  any 
action  operates.  Dryden- 
SU'BJEC  1 ,  sftb'jSkt,  s.  [siijet,  French.]—!.  One  wlio 
lives   under   the  dominion   ol"  another.  S/iaks. — 2. 
That  on  which  any  opi  ration  eitlur  mental  or  ma- 
teria) is  performea.  Mare.— 3.  That    in   which  any 
thing  inheres  or  exists.    Bacuti.—i.  [In  grammar.] 
The  iiominanw  case  to  a  vt  rb  is  called  by  gramma- 
rians 'he  s;/ijerl  t>f  the  verb.  Clarke, 
SUBJii'ClION,  sab-j?k'shfin,s.  [from  subject.]—!. 
The  act  of  subduing.  Hale.— 2.  The  state  of  being 
under  govenimini.  Spenser. 
SUBJE'CTIVE.  sib-jSk'th,  a.  Relating  not  to  the 

object, but  the  subject.   Il^atts, 
SUBINGRE'SSION,sab-ln  grJsh'fln,  i.  [sub  and  in- 

gressus,  Lat.]  Seer  t  entrxnce.  Buyle. 
To  SUBJOTN,  sib  jAln,  v.  a.  [subjungo,  Latin.]  To 

add  at  the  end;  to  add  afterward.  South. 
SUBITA'NKOUS,    sftb-i-ti'Mi-fts,  a.     [subitoneus, 

Latin.]  Sud'len;  hasty. 
ToSU'BJUGATE,  sflb'jA-gite,  v.  a.  [subjngo.Lat.] 
To  conquer;  to  subdue;  to  bring  under  dominion 
by  force.  Prim: 
SUBJUGA'TION,  saWi"igV5han,  j.   [from  subju- 
gate.] The  act  of  subduing.  Hale. 
SUBJU'NCTION.  sftb-jang^shdn,  s.   [from  subjun- 
go, Lat.]  The  state  of  being  subjoined;  the  act  of 
subjoining.  Clarke. 
SUfiiU'NCTIVE,  s&l>jflng'tlv,  a.  [subjunctivus,  La- 

tin.]  Subjoined  to  something  else. 
SU'BLAPSAKY,   sab'l4p-s.ir4,  a.  [sub  and  lapsus. 

Lat.]  Done  after  tlie  fall  of  man. 
SUBLA'TION,5fil)-li'shaii,  s.  [sublatio, Latin.]  The 

act  of  taking  away. 
SUBLEVA'TION,  sfiWe'vi'shfin,  s.  [sublevo,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  raising  on  high. 
SUBLI'M ABLE,  sflb-ll'ma-bl, a.  [from  sublime.]  Pos- 
sible to  bi-  sublimed. 
SUBLl'-MABLENESS,    sfil)-ll'i.ij-bl-nfs,    s.    [from 
sublimable  ]   Quality    of  admitting  sublimation. 
Boyle. 
SU'BLIMATE.sftb'li-init,  8.  [from  sublime.]-!.  Any 
thiiig  raised  by  fire  in  the  retort.  Bacon.— 2.  Quick- 
silver raised  in  the  retort,  tfewton. 
To  SU'BLIMATE,  sflb'limite,  v.  a.  [from  sublime.] 
— I.  To  raisi-  by  the  force  of  chymical  fire.— 2.  To 
exalt;  to  hfigliten;to  elevate.  Decay  of  Piety. 
SUBLIMA'TION,  .Ab-li-mi'shfln,  s.   [sublimation, 
Fr.]- 1.  A  chymical  operation  wrhich  raises  hotlies 
in  the  vessel  by  the  force  of  fire.   Sublimation  dif- 
fers very  little  from  distillation,  excepting  that  in 
distillation  only  the  fluid  parts  of  bodies  are  raised, 
but  in  this  the  solid  and  dry;  and  that  the  matter 
to  be  distilled  may  l)e  either  solid  or  fluid,  but^cui- 
Umalion  is  only  concerned  about  solid  substances. 
f^uincy.—2.  F^xaliation;  elevation;  act  of  heighten- 
ing or  improving.  Davies. 
SUBLI'ME, sab-blinie',a.  [sublimis, Lniin.]-l.Higli 
in  place;  exalted  aloft.  Dryden-— 2.  High  in  excel- 
lence; exalted  by  nature.  Wfr</rj.— 3.  High  in  style 
or  sentiment;  lofty;  grand.  Prior.— 4.  Elevated  by 
joy.  Milton.— 5.  Haughty;  proud,  irotton. 
SUBLI'ME,  sabblime',  i.  1  he  grand  or  lofty  style. 

Pope. 
To  SUBLI'ME,  sab-bllme',  v.  a.  [sublimer,  Fr.]-1. 
To  raise  by  a  chymical  fire.  Donne.— i.  To  raise  on 
high.   Denham.—i,  To  exalt;  to  heigbtCD:  to  im- 
prove. GlanvUle. 
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To  SUBLI'ME,  sab-bllme',  V.  n.  To  risein  thechy 

mical  vcsiel  by  tlie  force  of  fire.  Aihiulmot. 
SUBLl'MELV,   sab-bllme'li,    ad.    [from   sublime.! 

Loftily  gran  jl J.  Pope, 
SUBLI-MI  1  Y,  sftb-hllin'4-ti,  s.  [snblimitas,  Lat.]-I. 
Hi-ight  of  place;  elevation.— 2.  Heiglil  of  nature;  e.\- 
cellf-iice.    Hak-iglu—S.  Loftiness  of  style  or  senti 
ment.  Jdffisun, 
SUHLI'KtiLAI.,  sflb-llng'gvil.a.  [sublingual .Fu 
sub  and  lingua,  Latin.]  Placed  under  the  tongur. 
Honry. 
SUHLU'NAR.sab-16'nar,  7 

SUBLUNARY,  sab'l&-n4r-4,  5** 
[sub  and  luna,  Latin.]  Situated  beneath  the  moon, 
earthly;  terrestrial.  Sivift. 
SU'BMAUINE,  sab-n.iriin',  a.  [sub  and  mare,  La- 
tin.] Lying  or  acting  under  the  »ea.  IVilkins. 
ruSUBME'KGE,  sab-m&rje',  v.  a.  [submerger,  Fr. 
'"l>"<crgo,  Latin.]  To  drown;  to  put  under  water. 
Snakspeare. 
SUBME'RSION,  sab-mJr'shan,  s.  [submersus,  La- 
tin.] The  act  of  drowning;  state  of  being  drowned. 
Hale. 
To  SUBMl'NISTER,  sab.m!n'?s.iar,  7 

To  SUBMI'NISTRATE,  sab-min'ls.trite,   5  "*  *' 
[subministro, Latin.]   lo  supjily;  to  afford.  Hale. 
To  SUBMI'NlSTER,sab.mlni3iAr,  v.  ii.   To  sub- 
serve; to  bi  useful  to.  L'Estran^e. 
SUBMl'SS,sab-mls,a.  [from  submissus,  Latin.]  Hum 

hie;  submissive;  nbsitiuiuus.  Milton. 
SUBMl'SblON,  sab-mish'an,s.  [from  submissus,  La 
tin.]—].  Delivery  of  himself  to  the  power  of  ano 
ihvr.  S/i.iks.—2.  Afcknowledgment  of  inferiority  or 
dependence.   Hulijax.—i.   Acknowledgment  of  a 
fault;  confession  of  errour.  Shaka.—i,  Obsequious- 
ness; resignation;  obedience.  Temple, 
SUBMI'SSIVE,    sab-mls'siv,  a.    [submissus,  Lat.] 
Humble;  testifying  subtuission  or  inferiority.  Prior, 
SUBMI'SSIVELY,  sab-m!s'siv-U,  ad.  [from  stibrois- 
sive.]  Humbly; with  confession  of  inferiority.  Pope.' 
SUBMI'SSIVENESS,  sab-mis'sivnJs,  s.  [from   sub- 
missive.] Huiuihty;  confession  of  fault,  or  infcriori- 
tv.  Herbert. 
6UBMI'SSLY,sab-m!s'li,  ad.  [from  submiss.]  Hum- 
bly; with  submission.  Taylor. 
Tu  SUBMIT,  sab-mil',  v.  a.  [submitlo,  Latin.]—]. 
To  let  down;  to  sink.  Dryden.— 2.  To  subject;  to 
resign  to  authority.  Milton— 3.  lo  leave  to  discre- 
tion; to  refer  to  judgment.  Sivifr. 
roSUB'iMIT,  sab-mlt',  v.  n.  To  be  subject;  to  ai- 
quitsee  in   the  authority    of  another;  to   yieh^. 
Holers. 
SUBMU'LTIPLE,  sab-roai'tj-pl,  s.    A  submvltiple 
number  or  quantity  is  that  which  is  contained  in 
another  number  a  certain  number  of  times  exaeilv: 
thus  3  is  submulttple  of  21.  Harris, 
SUBO'CTAVE.sab-dk'iive,     ? 
SUBO'C-|UPLE,5QI)-4k'ta-pl,  i  ^' 
[sub  and  octavus,  Latin,  and  octuple.]  Containin.'- 
one  part  of  eight.  Arbiithnot.  " 

SUnO'JlDlNACy,  sab-irdi-na-sJ,         7 
SUBU'KDINANCY,  sab  ir'd4-n4n-sJ,   3'* 
[from  subordinate.]- 1.  The  state  of  being  subject- 
Spectator.— 2.  Series  of  subordination.  Temple. 
SUBO'RDINATE,  sab-ii'di-iiite,  a.  [sub  and  ordi- 
natus,  Lat.]— 1.   Inferiuur  in  order.  Addison.— 2. 
Descending  in  a  regular  scries.  Bacon. 
To  SUBO'RDINATE,  sab-^i^di-nlt,  v.  a.  [sub  and 
ordino,Lat.]  To  range  one  under  another.  11  oiron. 
SUBO'RDINATELY,  sat>-ird4-n4l-lj,    ad.    [from 
luboi-diiiate.]  In  a  series  regularly  descending,  i),.- 
cay  I'f  Piety. 
SUBORDlNA'TION,sai>-JrHli-ni'shan,  $.  [suhoid, 
nation,   I'rencli.]— l.  The  state  of  being  inferioiir 
to  another.  Dryden.— 2.  A  series  regularly  descend- 
ing. Swift. 
To SUBO'RN,sai)-4ni',  v.  a.  [suborner,  French;  sii!;- 
orno,  Lat  ]— 1.  Toprocuiu  privately;  to  p^icurel.c 
secret  collusion.  Hooker.  Pri(n:~2.  To  procure  !■/ 
indirect  means. 
SUBORNA'TION,  sSb-ir-nishan,  s.  [suhornaiion, 
French;  from  suborn.]  The  crime  of  procuring  an  v 
to  da  ft  bad  action.  Spenser.  Su-iJI. 
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bUBO'RNER,  sfib-Si/nftr,  >•  [suborneur,  French; 
from  suborn.]  One  iliat  procures  a  bad  aeiiun  lu 
be  done. 

SUBPOE'NA,  i&b-pi'uS,  s.  [sub  and  poena,  Lai.]  A 
writ  commaudiiig  atienJaucc  iu  a  court  under  a 
penalty.  ,  . 

SUBQUADRU'PLE,  silb-kw3d'dri-pl,  a.  [sub  and 
quadruple.]  Containing  one  part  of  four.  IVUkiHs. 

SUBQUIN'XU'PLE,  s6b-kw!ii'ii-pl.  a.  Lsub  and 
quintuple-]  Corfainixig  one  part  ol  five.  IVilkiru. 

SUBKE'CTOK,  ^&b-r4k*t&r,s.  [sub  and  rector.]  Tlie 
rector's  viceeere..t.  Walton. 

SUBUE'PTION,  sftb-iip'shfln,  s.  [subreptus,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  obtaining  a  favour  by  surpnsc  or  un- 
fair represeiitaiion. 

SUBUEPTPriOUS,  $ab-r*ivtlsh'Aj,  a.  fsurrepti- 
tiiis.  Latin.]  Fraudulently  obtained.  Bailey. 

To  SUBSCRIBE,  sfib-skrlhe'.v.  a.  [subscribo,  Lat.] 
— l.To  give  consent  to,  by  underwriting  tbt-iiaine. 
Clarendoiu—2.  To  attest  by  writing  the  name. 
fmtgi/le.—3.  To  iontratt;  to  limit.  S/iaks, 

To  SUBSCRIBE,  »ab-skribe',  v.  n.— 1.  To  give  con- 
sent. i/coArr.  Milton.— '2.  lo  promise  a  stipulated 
Bumfor  ibe  promotion  of  any  undertaking. 

SUBSCRl'BEn,  sfib-skrl'bfli-,  s.  [from  subscriptio, 
Latin.]— 1.  t>iie  wlio  subscribes.— 2.  One  who  con- 
tributts  to  anv  undtrtaking.  Sz'jift. 

SUBSCRI'Pl  ION, sib-skrlp'sbfin,  $.  [from  subscrip- 
tio, Littin.]— 1  Any  thing  underwritten.  Bacoiu— 
2.  Consrnt  or  attestation  given  by  underwriting 
the  name.— 3.  The  act  or  stale  of  contributing  to 
any  undertaking.  Pope,— 4,  Submission;  obedience. 
Shakspcarc. 

SUBSE'CTION,  sib-s?k'shfln,  s.  [sub  and  sectio, 
Lat.]  A  subdivision  of  a  larger  section  into  a  lesser. 
A  section  of  a  section.  Diet. 

SU'BSEqviENCE,  s&h'ihkwinse,  j.  [from  subse- 
quor,  I.at.]  The  state  of  following;  not  precedence. 

SUBSE'CUTIVE,  sfib-slk'kft-tlv,  a.    [from  subse- 

quor,  LatJ   Following  in  train. 
SUBSEPTtJ'PLE,  sAb-sJp'ii-pl,  a.  [sub  and   sep- 

tuplus,  Latin.]  Containing   one   of  seven  parts. 

mikim. 
SU'BSEQUENT,    sSb'sJ-kw  Im,    a.     [sUbsequens, 

Latin.]  Following  in  train;  not  preceding.  Bacon. 

Prior. 
SUBSEQUENTLY,  sfib's4-kw?nt-l4.  ad.  [from  sub- 
sequent.] Not  so  as  to  go  before;  so  as  to  follow 

in  train.  Smith. 
To  SUBSE'RVE.  sflb-sjrv'.v.a.  [subservio.  Lat.]  To 

serve   in  subordination;  to   serve  instrunaentally. 

JValsh. 
SUBSE'RVIENCE.sflb-sJr'viJnse,     ■>„ 
SUBSE'RVIENCy.  sfllvsSt'ii-Sn.si,   3 '' 

[tix)m  subserve.]  Instrumented  fitness  or  use.  Bent- 
ley. 
SUBSE'RVIEMT.  sab-sfi'vl-Jnt,    a.    [subserviens, 

Lat.]  Ministerial;  instrumentally  useful,  yert'toti. 
SUBSE'XTUPLE,sab.s8k»'ti.pI,  a.  [sub  and  sextu- 

plus,  L;itin.]  Containing  one  part  of  six.  H'ilkins. 
To  SUBSI'DE,  sflb-^ide',  v.  a.  [subside,  Lat.]  To  sink; 

to  tend  downward.  Pope. 
SUnSI'DENCE.  sftb-si'dinse,  ^„ 
SUBSrnEXCY,  sfib-sl'dgn-si,  5'' 

[from  subside.]  The  act  of  sinking;  tendency  down. 

wsrd.  Arhiilhuot. 
SUBSl'DIARY,  sflb-sld'J-a-rfe.or  sfilwld'ji-i-r*,  a. 

[subsiitinvius,   Lat.]    Assistant;  brought    iu    aid. 

Arbuthnot. 
SU'BSIDV,  sib'si-de,    %.   [subs.dium.  Latin.]  Aid; 

commonly  such  as  is  given  in  money.  AMinoru 
To  SlTBSir;N,  sfib-slne',  v.  a.  [subsigno,  Latin.]  To 

sign  under.  Cnniilcii. 
To  SUnSl'ST.  sftb-slst',  V. a.  [subsisto,  Latin.]-!.  To 

continue;  tn  retain  the  present  state  or  condition. 

Milton.  Sti'ift.—2.  Ti.  have  means  ot  living;  to  be 

maintained.  Alterbim/.—3.  To  inhere;  to  have  de- 
pend, nt  existenti .  .S.-t/rA. 
SUBSl'-STENCE    or   Si,bxistency,   sAS^ls'tinse.   «. 

[fi«m   subsist.]—!.    Real   being.  .9tiUirigJleet.—2. 

Competence;  means  o''  stipp«rting  life.  Jliitiison. 
SUBSI'STENT,  5ab.»h'rJnt,  a.  [tubVntCIU,  Latin.] 

Havrngreal  being. 'frrv/n/. 
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SU'BSTAMCE,  s&Vstinse,  a.  [substantia,  Lat.]-!. 
Being; something  existing:  something  of  vhicb  we 
can  say  that  it  is.Z>ai<t.f.— 2.  That  which  supporu 
accidents.  H'atti.—3. 1'he  issential  part.  Addisvn. 
—  4.  Something  real,  not  imaginary;  something 
solid,  not  empty.  Vrydeu.—S.  Body;  corporeal  na- 
ture. iJewlun, — 6.  V  ealtlt;  meaiu  of  life.  Siciji. 

SUBSTA'NTiAL,sAb  stan'shSl,  a.  [from  substance.] 
—1.  Real; actually  existing.  £ei,tleu.—2.  'Irne;  so- 
lid; real;  not  merely  seeming.  Dmhim.—S,  Corpo- 
real; material.  ltotlt.—4.  Strong;  stout;  bulky. 
Milton^—i,  Responsible;  moderately  wealthy.  Ad- 
diion. 

SUBSTA'NTIALS,  sib^tln'shSlz,  s.  [without  sin- 
gular.] Essential  parts.  Ayliffe. 

SUBSTANTIA'LI'IY,  5ab.stan.sb4-ll'i.t4,  s.  [from 
substantial.]— 1.  The  state  of  real  existence.— 2. 
Corporeity ;  materiality.  ClanviUv. 

SUBSTA'NTIALLY,  sftb-stan'sbil-i,  ad.  [from  sub- 
stantial.]—!. Ininaunerof  a  sul>:.tance;  with  reali- 
ty ot  existence.  MiUo7t.~2.  Strongly;  solidly.  C^ 
riiidon.—3.  Truly;  soUdly;  really;  witli  fixed  pur- 
pose. Tillotson.—3.  With  competont  vealtb. 

SUIISTA'NTIALNESS,  sib-sian'sb4l-n4s,  s.  [from 
substantial.]- 1.  The  state  of  being  substantial. — 
2.  Firmness;  strength;  power  of  holding  or  lasting. 
IVaton. 

To  SUBSTA'NTIATE,  sftb-stln'shi-ite,  v.  a. 
[frtim  substance.]  To  make  to  e.\ist.  Ayliffe, 

SU'BSTANTIVE.  sib'stSn-tlv,  s.  [substantivum. 
Lat.]  A  noun  betokening;  the  thing,  not  a  qualitj-. 
Dryden. 

SU'BSTANTIVE,  sab-stan.tlv,a.  [substantivus.  La. 
tin.]—!.  Solid;  depending  only  on  itself;  not  in  use. 
Baeon. — 2.  Betokening  existence.  Arbuthnot. 

To  SU'BSTITUTE,  sflb'sti-tite,  v.  a.  [substitutus, 
Lat.J  To  put  in  tihe  place  of  another.  Gov.  rfthc 
Tongue. 

SU'BSl  ITUTEl,  sib'sti-tite,  s.  One  placed  by  an- 
Othw  to  act  with  delf^galed  power.  Addtson. 

SUBSTITU'TION,  sflb-sti-ti'shdn,  s.  [from  substi- 
tute.]  The  act  of  placing  any  person  or  thing  is 
the  room  of  another.  Bacon, 

To  SUBSTRA'C T,  sdb-str4kt',  v.  a.  [substraction, 
French.]—!.  To  take  away  part  from  the  whole. — 
2.  To  take  one  numlxr  from  another. 

SUBSTRA'CTION,  sab-lrlk'shan,  s.  [soubstraire, 
stibstraction,  French.]—!.  The  act  of  taking  part 
from  the  whole  Denham.~2,  The  taking  of  a  les- 
ser number  out  of  a  greater  of  like  kind,  whereby 
to6nd  out  a  third  number. 

SUBS  I  RU'CTION,  sAb-strfik'slidn,  s.  [substructio, 
Lat.7  Underbuikiinr.  If^.tton. 

SUBSTY'LAR,sfib-sti'l4r,  a.  [sub  and  stylus,  Lat.] 
Sii'jst^ilar  line  is,  in  dialling,  a  right  line,  whereoB 
the  gnomon  or  style  of  a  dial  is  erected  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  plane.  Moxon. 

SUBSU'LTIVE,  sfib-s4l'tlv,        7 

SUBSU'LTORY,  sflb'sfll-tar-4,  3*' 

[subsultus,  Latin.]  Bounding;  moving  by  starts. 

SUBSU'LTORILY,  sflb-sfll'tfii-ilfc.  ad.  [from  sufc- 
sultorr.]  In  a  bounding  ma'nner.  Bacon, 

SUBTA'NGENT,  sflb.l5n'jint,  s.  In  any  curve,  is 
the  line  which  determines  the  intersection  of  the 
tangent  in  the  axis  prolonged.  Diet, 

To  SU'BTEND,  sflb-tJnd'.  v.  a.  [sub  and  tendo,  Lat.] 
To  be  extendeif  under.  Creech. 

SUBTE'KSE,  sfib-tJnse',  s.  [sub  and  tensus,  Lat.] 
The  chord  of  an  arch;  that  which  is  extended  un- 
der any  thing. 

SWBTER,  sflb'tir,  [Lat.]  In  coiapositioD,  signifies 
itntier. 

SUBTERFLU'ENT,  sftb-tJr^lWnt,  7. 

SUBTE'RFLUOUS,  sib-tJi^flA-fls,     3*' 
[suhterflilo,  Lat. )  Running  under. 

SUBTERFU'GE,  sflb'ttr-fAdje,  s.  [subterfuge,  Fr."" 
A  shift;  an  evasion;  a  trick.  Gtanville. 

SUBTERRA'NEAL.sfllrtJi^ri'ni-il,    1 

SUBTERRA'NEAN.  i?h-ifi-ri'ni-4n.  f 

SU'BTERRANEOrS.^fib-tir-ii'n*  As.  f 

SU'BTERRANY.  sflb'tir-rl-n4,  J 

[»uh  and  terra,  Lat.]  Lying  under  the  earth;  pla- 
ced below  the  surface.  Bacon.  MUtvn  .Wrri-. 
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SEBTERRA'NITY.  jfib-tSr-ran't-ti,  j.  [sub  and 
terra,Latin.]  A  place  underground.  Brown. 

SU'B  riLE,  sflb'tll,  a.  [subulis,  Lat.]— 1.  Thin;  not 
dense;  not  gross.  yeivton.—2.  Nict-;  fine;  delicate; 
not  coarse.  Davies.—3.  Pii-cin<;  acute.  Prior.— 4. 
€iinuin^;  artful;  slj-;  subdolous.  Hooker.  Fairfax. 
Proverbt.  Milton.— S.  Deceitful.  Shaks.—6.  Rfclin- 
ed;  acute  beyond  exactness.  Milton. 

SU'B  riLELy,sab'tll-li.  ad.  [from  subfile.]-!.  Fine- 
ly; not  grossly.  Baeuiu—2.  Artfully;  cunningly. 
Tillotton. 

SU'BTII.EVEIS,  sib'tll-nJs  s.  [from  subtile-]— 1. 
Fineness;  rarentss-— 2.  CunniuK;  artfulness. 

To  SUB  ri'LIAIE,  sftb-tll'vite,  v. a.  [Irom subtile.] 
To  make  thin.  Harveij. 

SU'BTILIATION,  siib-tll  yi'shfln,  s.f subtil intion, 
Fr.]  The  act  of  maiiiuL'  tliin.  Bat/le. 

SU'B  nLITY.sab'tll-4-tJ,s.[subtiiit^Fr.]-l. Thin- 
ness; fineness;  exility  of  parts-  Davies.—2.  Nicety. 
iJofon.— 3.  Refinement;  too  much  acuteness.  Boijle. 
—4.  Cunmne;»rtifie.-;  flyness.  King  Charles. 

SUB TILIZA  now.  tab-tfl-i-zVshftn,  s.  [from  sub- 
tilize.]—I.  Subtilization\%  making  any  thini;  so  vo- 
latile as  to  rise  readily  in  steam  or  vapour-— 2.  Re- 
finement; superfluous  acuteness. 

To  SU'BTlLIZE.sfib'tlI-lze,  v.  a.  [subtilizer,  Fr.l— 
1.  To  make  tliin;to  make  less  gross  or  coarse.  Rmj. 
—2.  To  refine;  to  spin  into  useless  niceties.  Glan- 
vilk: 

To  SU'BTILIZE,sftb't1l-lze,  v.  n-  To  talk  with  too 
much  refinement.  Oigfty. 

SU'B TLE,  sftt'tl,  a.  Sly;  artful;  cunning.  Spenicr. 
Sflratt. 

SUB'TLETY.sflt'tl-tJ,  s.  Artfulness;  cunning. 

SU'BTLY,  sil'tlJ.  ad-  [from  subtle.]-!.  Slily;  art- 
fully; cunningly-  Milton.— 2.  Nicely;  delicately. 
Pope. 

To  SUB'TRACT,8flb.tr4kt',v-%.  [subtractio,  Lat.] 
Toivithdraw  pan  fi-im  the  rest.  Hale. 

SUBTRA'CTION,  .ab-tr4k'sbAn,  s.  See  SUB- 
STRACTION. 

SU'BTRAKEND.  sflb-trl  hJnd',  s.  [subtrahendum, 
Latin.  ]  The  number  to  be  taken  from  a  larger 
number. 

SUBTRI'PLE,  sfib-trlp'pl,  a.  [sub  andtriplus,Lat-] 
Conaiiiing  a  third,  or  one  part  of  three.  U'ilkint. 

SUBVEN TA'NEOUS,  sab-vjn-l&ne'y45,  a-  [subven- 
faneus,  Lat-1    Addle;  windv.  Brawn. 

To  SUBVE'RSK,  sAb-vJrse'",  v.  a.  [subversus,  Lat.] 
To  siilwert;  to  overthrow.  Spenser, 

SUBVE'RSIOV,  sib-vJr'shSn,  s.  [subversion,  Fr. 
subversus.  Latin.]  Overthrow;  ruin;  destruction. 
Sliaks.  Kins;  Chnrles.  Burnet. 

SUBVE'RSIVE,  sib-vir'jiv,  a-  [from  lubvert.]  Ha- 
ving tendency  to  overturn.  Rogers. 

To  SUBVE'RT,  sftb-vJrt'.  v.  a.  [subverto,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  overthrow;  to  overturn;  to  destroy;  to  turn  up- 

'■  side  down.  Milton.— 2.  To  corrupt;  to  confound.  2 
Timol/nj. 

SUBVK'RTER.  sab-vji-i'flr,s.  [from  subvert.]  Over- 
thrower;  drstrover.  Dnjden. 

SU'BURB.sab'ftrb.^.  Lsuherbium,  Latin.]- 1.  Build- 
ing without  the  walls  ofa  city.  Bacon.— 2.  The  con' 
fines;  the  out  part,  Chftvland. 

SUBU'RBAN,  «ab-arb'aii,  a.  [suburbanus,  Lat.]  In- 
habiting the  suburb-  Vryr/gn. 

SU'BWORKER.sab-wark'ar,  s.  [sub  and  worker.] 
Underworker;sulxirdinate  helper.  Sotil/i. 

SUCCEUA'NEOUS,  sak-sinli'iii-as,  a.  [suceeda- 
iteus,  Lat.]  Supplying  the  place  of  something  else. 
Brown.  Boyle. 

SUCCEDA  NEUM,  sfik-si-di'nJ-am.s. [Latin.]  That 
which  is  put  to  servefor  something  else. 

SU'CCEEn,  sak-siid',  v.  n.  [sueceder,  French;  suc- 
cedo,  Lat-]— 1.  To  follow  in  order-  Milton.— 2.  To 
come  into  the  place  of  one  who  has  quitted.  Digby. 
—3.  To  obwin  one's  wish;  to  terminate  an  under- 
taking in  the  desired  effect.  Dryden. — j.To  termi- 
nate according  to  wish.  Dryden.—S.  To  go  under 
cover.  Driiden. 

To  SU'CCEEO.sakiiM'.v.  a.-l.  To  follow;  to  he 
subsequent  or  consequent  to.  Broren.— 2.  To  pros- 
per; to  make  successful.  Dryrlen. 

SXJCCE'EDER,  sflk-siid'Ar,  s.  [from  succeed.]    One 
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who  follows;  one  who  tomes  into  the  place  of  an 
other.  Daniel.  Suckling, 

SU'CCESS,  sak-sis',  ».  [succesws,  Latin.]— 1.  Th« 
termination  of  any  affair  happy  or  unhappy;  com- 
monly happy.  Milton.— 2.  Succession.  S/irnser. 

SUCCE'SSFUL,  sau-sis'fai.a-  Prosperous;  happy; 
fortunale-  Sout/i.  Prior. 

SUCCE'bSFULLY.sak-sJs'fai.*,  ad-  [from  success- 
ful.] Prosperously;  luckily;  fortunately.  HammonJ. 
Atterbury. 

SUCCE'SSFULNESS,  saicsis'fil-njs,  s- [from  suc- 
cessful.] Happy  concliisionj  desired  event;  series 
of  good  fortune.  Hammond. 

SUCCE'SSION,sak-sish'an,  s.  [successio,  Lat.]— 1. 
Consecution;  series  of  one  tliini;  or  person  follow- 
ing another.  Pope. — 2.  A  series  of  things  or  persons 
followini;  one  another.  Bacon.  Ktifton. — 3.  A  line- 
age; an  brdir  of  descendants.  Milton  — 4.  The  pow- 
er or  right  of  coming  to  the  inheritance  of  ances- 
tors.  Drydcn. 

SUCCE'SSIVE,  sik-sis'ilv,  a.  [successif,  Fr.]— 1- 
Following  in  onK  r;  continuing  a  course  or  conse- 
cution uninterrupted.  Daniel.— 2.  Inherited  by  suc- 
C'ssion.  Ralcieh. 

SUCCE'SSIVELY,  sftk-sJs'slv-lJ,  ad.  [successive- 
raent,  French;  fi-om  successive.]  In  uninterrupted 
o\der;  one  after  anollier.  Baron.  Newton. 

SUCCE'SSIVENESS.  sfik-sls'slv-nJs,  s.  [from  suc- 
cessive.] 'J'he  state  of  being  successive.  Kale. 

SUCCE'SSLESS,  sak-sjs'l?s,a.  [from  success.]  Un- 
lucky; unlbrtunate;  failing  of  the  event  desircl. 
Dri/flen. 

SU'CCESSOUR.sak'sJs-sar,  or  sftk-sSs'sar,  s.  [suc- 
ces<eur,  French;  successor,  Lat.]  One  that  follows 
in  the  place  or  character  of  another,  correlative  to 
predecessour.  Clarendon,  Dry  den. 

SUCCl'NCT,  sAk-slngkt',  a.  [succinctus,  Lat-]— 3. 
Tucked  or  gii-ded  up;  having  the  clothes  drawn  up. 
Pope.— 2.  Short;  concise;  brief-  Roscommon. 

SUCCI'NCTLY,  sak-slngkt'lJ,  ad-  [from  succinct.] 
Briefly;  concisely-  Boyle.  Roscommon. 

SU'CCO'RY.  sak'kar-4,  s.  [cichorium,  Latin.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

To  SU'CCOUR,  sau'kfir,  v.  a.  [succuro,  L.it.]  To 
help;  to  assist  in  difficulty  or  distress;  to  relieve. 
L'Esfrange. 

SU'CCOUR,  sdk'kar,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Aid; 
assistance;  relief  of  any  kind;  help  in  distress. 
Sluiks.—2.  The  person  or  thing  that  brings  help. 
Vryilen. 

SU'CCOURER.sftk'kar-fir,  s,  [from  succour.]  Hel 
per, assistant;  r  hever.  Romans, 

SU'CCOURLESS,  sak'kar-l&s  a.  [from  succour.] 
Wanting  relief;  void  of  friends  or  help.  Ti'ionison, 

SU'CCULENCY,  sak'kft  iJn-si.  s.  [from  succulenl.i 
Juiciness. 

SU'CCULENT,  sftk'kftlJnt,  a.  [succulent,  French; 
succulentus,  Lai.]  .luicy;  moist.  Philips- 

ToSUCCU'MB,  sak-kflmb',  v.  a.  [succumho.  Latin] 
To  yield;  to  sink  und  r  any  difficulty.  Hiidibras. 

SUCCU'SSA  riON,  sak-kas'si-shan,  s-  [succussio. 
Latin.]  A  trot.  Brou-n. 

SUCCU'SSlON.sak-kaih'ftn,  s- [succussio.  Tjif.]— I. 
The  act  of  shaking.— 2.  [In  physick.]  Such  a 
shaking  of  the  nervous  parts  as  it  procured  by 
strong  stimuli- 

SUCIl,  saish,  pronoun-  [sulk,  Dutch;  rpdc,  Saxon.] 
—1.  Of  that  kind;  of  the  like  kind:  liarbarinns  are 
cruel;  s"ich  were  the  Triballi.  IVhit^ific.  Stilling- 
feet.  Till(Jt.mn.—2.T)\e  same  that.  With  as.  Kn'ol- 
le.i.—3.  Com prehendetl  under  the  term  i)reniised: 
thou  ait  yet  hon'st,  coniinne  such.  South.— A.  A  man- 
ner of  expressing  a  particular  person  or  thing:  ">■ 
looked  for  such  and  such  convenience,  Shaks.  Cla- 
rendon. 

Te  SUCK,  sdlv,  V.  o.  [pican,  Saxon;  sugo,  suctum, 
Latin.]— 1.  To  draw  by  making  a  rarefaction  of 
the  air.— 2.  To  draw  in  with  the  mouth.  Drydcn  — 
3-  To  draw  the  teat  of  a  female-  Locke.— i.  To 
draw  with  the  milk.  SItnk.s.—S.  To  empty  by  suck- 
ing. Drydfn. — S.  To  draw  or  drain-  Burnet. 

To  SUCK.  54k,v.  n— 1.  To  draw  by  ranfying  the 
air.  Mortimer.— 2,  To  draw  the  breast.  JU:—3,  T'l 
draw;  to  imbibe.  Sacen. 
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SUCK,  sftk,  n.  [from  the  verb,]— 1-  The  act  of  juck- 
in(f.  Boijlr.—2.  Milk  given  by  females.  Ihyden. 

SU'CKtK,  sak'kdi,  $.  [suceiir,  French.]—!.  Any 
thing  that  draws.— 2.  The  embolus  of  a  pun>i). 
Boyle.— 3,  A  round  piece  of  leather,  which  laid  wet 
on  a  stone,  and  drawn  up  in  the  middle,  rarefies 
air  within,  wliicli  pressint;  upon  its  edges,  holds  it 
down  upon  the  stone.  Grew.— 4.  A  pipe  through 
which  any  thing  is  sucked.  Philips.— 5.  A  young 
twig  shooting  from  the  stock.  Bacon.  Pay, 

SU'CKE  T,  sftk'klt,  8.  [from  suck.]  A  sweetmeat. 
Ckavdan'l. 

SU'CKINGBOrXLE,  sOk'klng-hOt-tl,  s.  [suck  and 
bottle.]  A  hottle  which  to  children  supplio  the 
want  of  a  pa;i-  Locke. 

7'o  SU'CKLKjsftU'kl,  v.  a.  [from  suck.]  To  nurse  at 
the  hi-east.  Dn/dtit. 

SU'CKLING,  sftk'llng,  s.  [from  suck.]  A  young 
creature  yet  fed  liythepap.  Arbuthnnt, 

SU'CIION,  stik'shftn,  s.  ffrom  suck;  succion,  Fr.] 
The  act  of  sucking.  Boyle. 

SUOA'TION,  si^li'shiin,  s.  [sudo,  Lat.]  Sweat. 

SU'DATORY,  sfi'da-t&r-J,  s.  [sudo,  Latin.]  Hot- 
iiouse;  sweating  hath. 

SU'DDEN,  sftd'd?!!,  a.  [soudain,  French;  j-oben, 
Saxon.]—!.  Happening  without  previous  notice; 
coming  without  the  common  preparatives.  Shiiks. 
Milton.— 2,  Hasty;  violent;  rash;  passionate;  preci- 
pitate, S/iakx. 

SU'DDEN,  sful'din,  s.— 1.  Any  unexpected  occur- 
rence; surprise.  WoHor,.—2.  On  a  SUDDEN.  Soon- 
er than  was  expected.  Baker. 

SU'DDENLY,  sftd'dln-lJ,  ad.  [from  sudden.]  In  an 
unexpected  manner;  witheut  preparation;  hastily. 
Dryhen. 

SU'DDFNNESS,  sfid'dln-nSs,  s.  [from  sudden.] 
State  of  being  sudden;  unexpected  presence;  man- 
ner of  coming  or  happining  unexpectedly.  Temple. 

SUDOKI'FICK,  s6-dj-vll'lk.  a.  [sudor  ami  facio, 
Lat.]  Provoking  or  causing  sw  eat.  Bacon, 

SUDORI'FICK,  s6-d6-vlf  ik,  s.  A  medicine  promot- 
ing sweat.  Arhutlinot, 

SU'DOROUS,  sJi'do-rfis,  a.  [from  sudor,  Latin.]  Con- 
sisting of  sweat.  Brotvn. 

SUDS,  sftdz.  s.  [from  )-eo?>an,  to  seefh.]— 1.  A 
lixivium  of  soap  and  water.— 2.  To  be  in  the 
SUDS.  A  familiar  phrase  for  being  in  any  diffi- 
culty. 

ToSUE,s&.  V,  a.  [suiver,  French.]— 1.  To  prosecute 
by  law.  Matthew.— 2,  'I'o  gain  by  legal  procedure. 
Ciilatty'j, 

To  SUE,  si^,  v.  n.  To  beg;  to  entreat;  to  petition. 
Knol/cs. 

SU'ET  sAit,s.  [an  old  French  word.]  A  hard  fat, 
partiodarlv  that  ahnut  the  kidneys.  IViseman. 

SU'ETY,  si'ii-*,  a.  [fiomsuet.]  Consisting  of  suet; 
resembling  sut  f.  Sharp, 

To  SU'KFER,  sAffir,  v.  a.  [suftero,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
bear;  to  undergo;  to  feel  with  sense  f>f  pHin.  Mark. 
—2.  To  endure";  to  support;  not  to  sink  under.  Mil- 
ton.—3.  To  allow;  to  permit;  not  to  hinder.  Locke. 
—4.  To  fitl;  to  he  affected  by.  Milton. 

7'o  SU'FFEll,  sftf'iQr,  v.  n.— 1.  To  undergo  pain  or 
inronvi:nience.  Locke. — 2.  To  undergo  punishment. 
Clarendon —3.  T"  be  injured.  7'enj/!^. 

bU'FFICIlABLE,  sifiar-a-til,  a.[from  suffer.]  Tole- 
rable; such  as  mxy  be  endured.  IVotton. 

SU'FFKUABLy,sdffftr4-bl4,  ad.  [from  sufferable.] 
Tolerably;  so  as  to  l>e  endured.  Addison. 

SU'FFERANCE,  saffiVanse.  s.  [soufi'rance,  Fr.]— 
1.  Pain;  inconvenience;  misery.  Lurke.—i.  Fatience; 
moderation.  Trttjlor.  Ouuay.—3.  Toleration;  permis- 
sion; not  hinderanee.  Hooker. 

SU'FFEBKU,  sAl'ffli^ftr,  s.  [from  suffer.]— 1.  One 
who  endures  or  undergoes  pain  or  inconvenience. 
JddiTon.—Z,  One  who  allows;  one  who  permits. 

SU'FKERING,  sftfTAr-'ftig,  s.  [from  suller.J  Fain 
suffered.  Atterbvry. 

To  SUF*'I'CE,  sflf-fire',  v.  n.  [suflicio.  Latui.]  To 
bo  enough;  to  be  sulficitut;  to  be  tfjual  to  the  end 
or  purpose.  Locke, 

To  SUFFI'CE,  sfiflize',  v.  a.— 1.  To  afford;  to  sup- 
plv.  I)niden.—2,  To  satisfy.  Kuth.  Dryden. 

^'UFFl'CiENCY,  siSf-fl«h'Jn-sJ,  s.  [from  sufficient.] 
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•—1.  State  of  being  adequate  to  the  end  propoted. 

Boyle— 2.  Nullification  for  any  purpose.  Teropfc.— 

3.  Com{>etetice;eiiougli.— 4.  Supply  equal  to  want. 

— S.  It  IS  usetl  by  Temple  for  that  conceit  which 

makes  a  man  ttunk  himself  equal  to  things  above 

him. 
SUFFI'CIENT,  saf-flsh'2nt,a.  [sufficiens.  Lat.]-1. 

Equal  to  any  end  or  purpose;  enough:  competent; 

not  deficient.  Locke.  5jcift.—2.  Qualified  for  any 

tiling  by  fortune  or  othirwise.  .^hnki. 
SUFFI'CIENTLY,  safflsh'Jnt-li,  ad.  [from  suffiei- 

ent.]  To  a  sufficient  degree;  enough*  Jiogers. 
SU'FFISANCE,    sftt'fisinse.  [Fr.]  Excess;  plenty. 

Spenser. 
To  SU'FFOC^TE.sftPfo-kJte.v.a.  [siiffoco,  Latin.] 

To  cl.oak  by  exclusion,  or  interceptkin  of  air-  Cot- 

tier, 
SUFFOCA'TION,    saf-lj-kft'shan,   s.   [suffocatkin, 

French;  from  suffocate.]  The  act  of  clioakiDg;the 

state  of  being  cboaked.  Cheune. 
SUFFOCATIVE,  sfiffo-ki-tlv,  a.  [from  sufTocate.] 

Having  the  power  to  choak*  Arbuthnot. 
SU'FFR AGAN,  sftf'fi  i-g4n,  s.  fsuffraganeus,  Latin.] 

A  bishop  considered  as  subject  to  his  metropolitan. 

AyliJTe. 
To  SU'FKRAGATE,  suf'fra-gite,  v.  n.  [suflTragov, 

Latin.]  To  vote  with;  to  agree  in  voice  with. /fofe. 
SU'FFRAGE,  sftrfrldje.s.  [suHiagium,  Latin.]  Vote; 

given  in  a  controveised  point,  hen  Jomon, 
SUFFRA'GINOUS,  saWrad'jJu-fis,  a   [suflVago,  La- 

tin.]  Belonging  to  the  kneejoiiitof  heasts.  Brojrn. 
SUFFUiMIGA'l  ION,  sftiWi- :i.4-g4'shan,   s.    [suflu- 

niigo,  Latin.]   Operation  of  fumes  raised  by  fire. 

fViseman. 
SUFFU'MIGE,  sif-fi'midje,  s.  [suffumigo,  Lat.]  A 

medical  fume.  Harvey, 
To  SUFFU'SE,  sftf-fize',  v.  a.  [suftusus,  Latin.]    To 

spread  over  with  something  expansible,  as  with  a 

vapour  or  a  colour.  Pope. 
SUFFU'SION, sai-fi'zhfin,  s.  [from  suffuse.]-!.  The 

act    of  overspreading   with  any  thing.— 2.   That 

whic!'  is  suffused  or  spread.  Dryden, 
SUG,  sAg,  s.  A   kind  of  worm  like  a  clove  or  pin. 

Wtttton, 
SU'GAR.shig'fir,  s.  [;sucre,Fr.]— 1.  The  native  salt 

of  the  sugar-cane,  obtained  by  the  expression  and 

evaporation  of  its  juice.  Crash'niv.—2.  Any  thing 

proverbially  sweet  .Shaks.—S.  A  chj-niical  dry  cbrys- 

tallization.  Boyle, 
To  SU'GAR,  shftg'ar,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 

impregnate  or  season  with  sugar.  Crashaw. — 2.  To 

sweeten.  Fairfax, 
SU'GARCANE,  shfig'at-kine,  3.   The  cane   that 

jieldssugar.  Portlock's  Voyages. 
SU'GARY,  shig'ar-^,  a.  [from  sugar.]  Sweet;  tasting 

of  sugar.  Spenser. 
To  SUGGE'ST,  sflg-jSst',  v.  a.  [suggestum,  Lat.]— 1. 

To  hint;  to  intimate;  to  insinuate  good  or  ill.  Locke. 

—2.  To  seduce;  to  draw  to  ill  by  insinuation.  Shaki, 

—3.  To  in:brm  secretly.  Shnks, 
SUGGE'STION,  tag-jJs'tshOn,   s.   [from  suggest.] 

Private  hint;  insinuation;  secret  notification.  Shaks, 

SUGGE'STIVE,  sag.i5s-tiv,a.  [from  suggest.]  Con- 
taining intimation.  If'eever. 

To  SU'GGILATE,si\(lje'4-lite.  v.  a.  [suggiUo,Lat.] 
To  beat  black  and  blue;  to  make  livid  by  a  bruise. 
H'lscman, 

SU'ICIDE,  sA'4-s|de.  s.  [suicidium,  Lat.]  Self-murder; 
the  hoi^rid  crime ofdestrojing  one's  self.  Savage. 

SUI'LLAGE,  s65il-lidje,  s.  [souillage,  French.] 
Drain  of  filth.  IFotton. 

SU'ING,  si'ing,  s.  The  act  of  soaking  through  any 
thing.  Bacon, 

SUIT,  site,  s.  [suite,  Fr.]— 1,  A  set;  a  number  of 
things  correspondent  one  to  the  other.  Drydeiu— 
2.  Clothes  made  one  part  to  answer  another.  Don- 
ve. — 3.  Consecution;  series;  regular  onler.  Bac. — 4. 
Out  o/" SUITS.  Having  no  correspondence.  Sliak,i- 
piare,—5.  Retinue;  company.  Sidney.— 6.  A  peti- 
tion; an  address  of  entreaty.  Shakspearc.  Donne. 
—7.  Courtship.  Shakspcare.—S,  Pursuit;  prosecu- 
tion. Spenser,—^.  [In  law.]  Suit  a  sometimes  put 
for  the  instance  of  a  cause,  and  sometimes  for  the 
cause  itself  deduced  io  judgment.  AylijB'c,  Taylor, 
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To  SUIT,  site,  y.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1<  To  fit;  to 
adajn  to  something  eUe.  5/iaks.—2.  To  be  fittwl 
to;  to  become.  Dryden.—S'  To  ilreis;  to  clothe. 
S/iakif>eare, 

To  SUIT,  site,  v.  n.  To  agree;  to  accord.    Oryden. 

SUI'TABLE.  sA't4-bl,  a.  [from  suit.]  Fitting;  ac- 
cording witli;  agreeable  to.  Tillolson. 

SUl'  lABLKNESS,  si'ii-bl-nJs,  s.  [IVoiii  tuitable.] 
Fitness;  agiee.'\blaiit-ss.  Clanvilte,  South. 

SUITABLY,  s&'t4-bli,  ad.  [from  suitable.]  Agreea- 
bly; accoixliii?  to.  Sout/i. 

suit"  CoveiMnt,  site.  [In  hw.]  Is  where  the  ances- 
tor of  one  nmn  has  covenamed  with  the  ancestor 
of  another  to  sue  at  iiis  court,   Baitny, 

SUIT  Court,  site.  [In  law.]  Is  the  coBi-t  in  which 
tensnts  owe  attendance  to  their  lord.  Bailey. 

SUI  r  Sei-vice,  site.  Attendance  which  tenants  owe 
to  th<^  court  of  their  lord.   Bailey. 

SUI'TRH,)    ,,.A 

[from  suit.]— 1.  One  that  sues;  a  petitioner;  a  sup- 
plicant. Hooker.  Denham.  Rowe.—Z.  A  wooer; 
one  who  courts  a  mistress.  Wutton.  Pope. 

SUITRESS,  su'trSs,  s.  [from  suitor.]  A  female  sup- 
plicant, Roive. 

SU'LCATKD,  s6l'ki-tJd,  a.  [sulcus,  Lat.]' Furrow- 
ed. Il'oudwarii. 

SULL,  sfil,  s.    A  plougli.  Atnnvoith. 

SU'LLEX.  sfil'Un.a.— I.  Gloomy;  ango;  shiggishly 
discouteiiied.  Clarendon.— %  ^Iisc•hicvous;  malig- 
nant. l)ryden.—3.  Iniract.>ble;  obstinate.  Tillot- 
son.— 4.  Gloomy;  dark;  cloudy;  dismal.  Pope.— 5. 
Heavy;  dull;  sorrowful.    S/inks. 

SU'LLENLY,  stl'llii-l^.  ad.  [from  sullen.]  Gloomi- 
ly; mihgiianlly;  intractably.  More. 

SU'LLEXNESS.  sirilii-nSs,'*.  [from  sullen.]  Gloo- 
.     miness;    moroseness;  sluggish    anger;    malignity. 
Donnr. 

SU'LI.ENS,  sAriinz,  s.  Morose  temper;  gloominess 
of  raiiid.  S/ifiks. 

SU'LLIAGE,  sii'li-idjV.  s.  [from  sully.]  Pollution; 
filth;  stain  of  dirt;  foulness.  Gov.  of  (lie  Tongue. 

To  SU'LLY.  sil'li,  V.  a.  [suuillf-r,  French.]  To  soil; 
to  tarnish;  to  dirt;  to  sj)ot.  Roscommon. 

SU'LLY,  sil'li,  s.  yrom  the  yerb.]  Soil;  tarnish; 
spot.  Aridixon, 

SU'LPHUR,  sirfflr,  s.  [Lstin.]  Brimstone.  Milton. 

SULPHU'REOUS,  siKi'r J-As,  >  , 

SU'LPHUROUS,  sil'iAr-fts,       5 
[sulphureus,  Lat]  Made  of  brimstone;  h  iving  the 
qualities  of  brimstone;  lontaining  sulphur.  Nnv. 

SULPHU'REOUSNESS,  sai-fi'ri-is-nSs,  s.  [from 
sulphureous.]  Tlie  state  of  being  sulphureous. 

SU'LPHUKWORT,  5ai'fii-w4rt,3.  The  Sime  with 
HOGSFENNEL. 

SU'LPHURY,  sSlTir-i,  a.  [from  sulphur.]  Partak- 
ing of  sulphur. 

SU'LTAN,  sil''ln,  s.  [Arabick.]  The  Turkish  ein- 
pemur-  Slinks. 

SU'LTANA,  sftlt.VnJ,         7. 

SU'LTANESS.  sil'tl-nSs,  5 
[from  sultan.]    The  queen  o(  an  Eastern  erape- 
rour.  Cteave.laud. 

SU'LTANHY,  sAl'tSn-rJ,  s.  [from  sultan.]  An  East- 
ern empire.  Bacon 

SU'LTHINESS,  sftl'trft-nSs,  s.  [from  sultry.]  The 
state  of  lx;ing  sultry. 

SU'LTUY,  sfil'tri,  a.  Hot  without  ventilation;  hot 
and  close,  hot  and  cloudy.    Sandys.  Adilison. 

SUM,  s&m,  s.  [summa,  Latin.]— I.  The  whole  of 
any  thing;  many  pariiculari  aggregated  to  a  total. 
WooArr.— 2.  Qimntity  of  money.  Shaks.—S.  Com- 
pendium; abridgment;  the  whole  abstracttd-  Hook- 
er.—i.  The  amoimt;  the  result  of  reasoning  or 
compiitnticiM.  Tillotson.—S.  Height;  completion. 
MUfon. 

To  SUM,  iflm,  V.  a.  [sommer,  French.]—!.  To  com- 
pute; to  collect  particulars  into  a  total.  Bacon. 
South.— 2.  To  comprise;  to  comprehend;  to  collect 
into  a  narrow  compass.  Oryden.— 3.  'i'o  have 
feathers  full  grown.  Milton. 

SUMACH-TRKE,  shi'mSk-trii,  s.  The  flowers 
are  used  in  dying,  and  the  bnocbes  for  tanniDg, 
in  America.  Miller. 
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SU'MLESS,  lAm'lis,  a.  [from  sum.]  Not  to  be  com- 
puted. I'olK. 

SU'MMARILY,  sftm'nii-rj-l4,  ad.  [from  summary.] 
Briedy;  the  shortest  way.  Hooker. 

SU'MMARY,  sim'mi-ri,  a.  Short;  brief;  compen- 
dious. S!vifl. 

SU'MiMARY,  sflrn'mii-i,  s.  [from  the  adj.]  Com- 
I>endiiiin;  abridgment.  Rogers. 

SU'MMER,  sftm'mftr,  s.  [rumeU,  Saxon;  somer. 
Dutch.] — 1.  The  season  in  which  the  sun  arrives 
at  the  hither  solstice.  Shaks.—2.  The  principal 
beam  of  a  Hoor.  Herbert. 

To  SU'MMER,  sftrn'mfir,  tr.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
pass  the  summer.    Isaiah, 

To  SU'MMER,  sirn'mdr,  v.  a.  To  keep  warm. 
Shaksjjeare. 

SU'MMERHOUSn:,  sftm'mar-hJise,  s.  [frem  sum- 
mer  and  house.]  An  apartment  in  a  garden  used 
in  the  summer.  IVatts. 

SU'MMERSAULT,>    .„.*,..»,  . 

SU'MMERSET,       5'*"^'  ^ftr-sSt,  s. 
[soubresault,  French]  A  high  lesp  ia  which  the 
ht*els  are  thrown  over  the  head.  Walton. 

SU'MMIT,  sftrn'mUiS.  [summiias,  Latin.]  The  top; 
the  utmost  lieight.  Shakspeure. 

To  SU'MMON,  sflm'm5n,  v.  a.  [sumraoneo,  Latin.] 
—1.  To  call  with  authority;  to  ailmonish;  to  ap- 
pear; to  cite.  Bacon.  Pope.— 2.  To  excite;  to  call 
ii|>;  to  raise.  Shnks. 

SU'MMONER,  s&rn'mfin-ftr,  s.  [from  summon.] 
One  who  cit'-'s.  Slinks. 

SU'MMONS,  iftrn'mdnz,  s.  A  call  of  authority;  ad- 
monition to  appear;  citation.  Hayiuard.  Milton. 

SU'MPlER,sd'n'tfir,  s.  [sommier,  French;  somato, 
Ital.]  A  horse  that  carries  the  clothes  or  furniture. 
S/iaks.  Dry  den. 

SU'MPTION,  sfim'shftn,  s.  [from  surapius,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  taking.    Taylor. 

SU'MPTUARY,  sflm'tilii-J-ri,  a.  [sumtuarius,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  expense;  regulating  the  cost  of  life. 
Bacon. 

SUMPTUO'SITY,  s4in-tshi-6s'4-t4,  t.  [from  sump- 
tuom.]  Expensiveness;  costliness.  Raleigh.  ■ 

SU'MPTUOUS,  sfim'tshi-fts,  a.  [sumptuosus,  from 
sumptus,  Latia.]  Costly;  expensive;  splendid.  .-!f. 
terhui  y. 

SU'MPTUOUSLY,  sam'tshi-fts-l4,  ad.  [from  sump- 
tuous.] Expensively;  with  great  cost-  Bacon.  SxoijU 

SU'MPTUOUSNESS,  sdn/tshi-as-nSs,  i.  [from 
sumptuous.]  Expensiveness;  costliness.  Boyle. 

SUN,  sftn,  s.  [j-iinn,  Saxon;  son,  Dutch.]—!.  The 
luminary  that  makes  the  day.  Locke.— 2.  A  sunny 
place;  a  place  eminently  warmed  by  the  sun. 
Millon.—S.  Any  thing  eminently  splendid.  King 
Charles.— 4.  Under  llu:  SUN.  In  this  world.  A  pro- 
verbial i-xpression.  EccUis. 

ToSUN.siin,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  intolate;  to 
expose  to  the  stm.    Dryden. 

SU'.S'BEAM,  sin'iiime,  s.  [sun  and  beam.]  Ray  of 
the  sun.  .WuAj.  S'luth. 

SU'NBEAT,  sftn'bJte,  part.  a.  [sun  and  beat.]  Shone 
on  by  the  sun.  Dryden. 

SU'NBRIGHT,  sAn'brite,  a.  [sun  and  bright,]  Re- 
sembling the  sun  in  brightness.  Milton. 

SU'NBURNING,  sfln'bdrn-lug,  s.  [sun  and  burn- 
ing.] The  effect  of  the  sun  upon  the  lace.  Boyle. 

SU'NBURN  r,  sAn'bflmt,  part.  a.  [sun  and  burnt.] 
Tanned;  discolouivd  by  the  sun.  Cleaveland. 

SU'NCLAD,  sdii'kMd,  part.  a.  [sun  and  clad.] 
Clothed  in  radiance;  bright. 

SU'NDAY,  siii'di,  s.  The  day  anciently  dedicated 
to  the  sun;  the  Christian  sabtMth.  Shaks. 

ro  SU'NDER,  sin'dAr,  v.  a.  [junbpian.  Sax.]  To 
part;  to  separate;  to  divide   Donne.  Granville. 

SU'NDER,  sftn'dir,  s.  [j-un^ep,  Sax.]  Two;  two 
parts.  Pxalms. 

SU'NDEW,  sdn'di,  s.  An  herb.  Amsworth. 

SU'NDIAL,  sfln'dl-ll,  s.  [sun  and  dial.]  A  marked 
plate  on  which  the  shadow  points  llie  hour.  Donne- 

SU'NDRY,  sftn'drJ,  a.  pun^ep.  Sax.]  Several;  mort 
than  one.  Hooker,  .'tandrrson, 

SU'N  FLOWER,  «&Q'fli&-4r,  t.  tftorona  rolii,  Ut.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 
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SUNFLOWER   LUtfe,  tAn'fli&.fir,  i.   [heliantlie- 

mum,  Lat.]  A  plant.  Miiler. 
SUNG,  sftng.  The  preterite  and  participle  pa$iive  of 

litip.  Pope- 
SUNK,  sdngk.  The  preterite  and  participle  passive 

of  sink.  Prior. 
SU'NLESS,  sAn'lls,  a.  [from  sao.]  Wanting  sun; 

wantini;  warmth.  Thomson. 
SU'NLIKE,  sAii'llke,  a.  [sun  and  like.]  Reiembling 

the  stm.  Cfieyne. 
SU'NNY,  sdn'ni,  a.  [(mm  sun.]— 1.  Reiemblingthe 

sun;  bright.  Shnks.—2.  Exposed  to  the  sun;  bright 

with  tlie  stin.  Adduoru-~3,  Coloured  by  the  sun. 

S/iak^pcare. 
SU'NHISE,  sfin'rlre,  7 

SUNRI'SING,  sin'rlz-Ing,  S'* 

£sunani  risiTig;.]  Murniag;  the  appearance  of  the 

sun.  If^alton,  Bentky. 
SU'NSRT,  sin'sit,  s.  [sun  and  set.]  Close  of  the 

day;  evening.  Rnleiifh.  Po/ie. 
SU'NSHINE,  sAii'shlne.  s.  fsun  and  shine.]  Action 

of  the  sun;  place  where  the  heat  and  lustre  of  the 

sun  are  powerful.  Clarendon. 
SU'NSHINY,  s&n'shl-nA,a.— 1.  Bright  with  the  sun. 

Boyle.~2.  Bright  like  the  sun.  Spenser. 
To  SUP,  sAp,  V.  a.  [j-upan,  Saxon;  soepen,  Dutch.] 

To  orink  by  moutbtuls;  to  drink   by   little  at  a 

time.  Crasnaw. 
To  SUP,  sflp,  V.  n.  [souper,  French.]  To  eat  the 

evening  meal.  Shaks.  Tab.  Dryden. 
To  SUP,  s3p,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  supper.    Shaks. 

Chapman. 
SUP,  sflp,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  small  <lraught;  a 

mouthful  of  liquor.  Swljl. 
SU'PER,sfi'p?r.  In  composition,  notes  either  more 

than  another,  or  move  than  enough;  or  on  the  top. 
SU'PERABLE,  si'|)?r-a-bl,  a.  [superabilis,  Latin.] 

Conqut-rablp;  such  as  may  be  overcome. 
SU'PERABLENESS,   si'iiSr-i-blnb,    s.  [from  su- 

perable.]  Quality  of  being  conquerable. 
To  SUPEHABO'UND,  s{i-pj»-l-b64nd',  v.n.  [super 

andabnuod.]  To  be  exuberant;  to  be  stored  with 

moiv  than  nnough.  Horvel, 
SUPERABU'NDANCE,  siVpJr-i-bftn'danse,  s.  [su- 
per and  abundance.]    More  than  enough;  great 

quantity.  H'ondrvnrd. 
SUPEKABU'NDAN  1\  sfi-pir-l-ban'dant,  a.  [super 

and  abundant.]  Being  more  than  enough.  Siuijt- 
STJPERABU'NDANIXY,  sJi-pJr-i-bfin'dint-lJ,  ad. 

[from    superabundant.]    More  than    sufBciently. 

Cheyne. 
To  SiJPERA'DD,  sft-p5r  5d',  v.  n.  [superaddo,  Lat.] 

To  add  over  and  above;  to  join  any  thing  so  as  to 

make  it  niore.  Soi:lh. 
SUPERADDl'TIOM.    i6-plr-4d-dlsh'fin.  s.    [super 

and  addition,]—!.  The  act  of  adding  to  something 

else,  .ftforf.— 2.   'Itiat  wl.ieh  isaddecl.    Hammond. 
SUI'ERADVE'NIENT,  si-pJr-td.vi'nJ-Jnt,  a.  [su- 

peradveniens,  L»tin.]— 1.  Coming  to  the  increase 

or  assistance  of  something.    More.— 2.  Coming  un- 
expectedly. 
To    SUPEftA'NNUATE,   si-pSr-Jn'ni-ite,   v.    a. 

[juper  and  annus.  Lat.]  To  impair  or  disqualify 

by  age  or  length  of  life.  Broivn. 
roSUPERA'NN-UATE,   si-plr-in'ni-ite,  v.n.  To 

la'it  beyond  the  year.  Bacon, 
SUPERANNUA'TION,     si-pSr-in-ni-i'shfln,     s. 

[from  superaimuate.]  The  state  of  bciiiR  disquali- 
fied by  years. 
SUPE'RB,  sft.pJrb',  a.  [supcrbus,  Latin.]  Grand; 

pompous;  lofty;  au(.ust;  stately. 
SUPE'RBLlLY.si-pSrb'llUi.s.  [methonica,  Lat.] 

A  flower. 
aUPERCA'RfrO,  sft-pir-kir'gS,  s.  [super  and  tar- 

go.]  An  officer  in  the  ship  whose  business  is  to 

manage  the  trade.   Pope, 
SUPERCELE'SriAL,  sil-pJr-si-lis'tshai.  a.  [super 

ami  celestial.]  Placed  above  the  firmament.  Jial. 
SUPERCI'LIOUS.  si'iiSr-slryfts,  a.  [ftom  superci- 

lium,  Latin.]    Haughtily;   dogmatically;    dictato- 
rial; arbitrary.  South. 
StTPERCl'LlOUSLY,  si.p?r-s!l'y&«-li,    ad.   [from 

•uperciliotis.]  Haughtily;  dogmaticailfi  contemp- 
tuously. Clarendon. 
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SUPERCI'LIOUSNESS,  si-pSr.sll'yft'-nls,  s.  [from 
supercilious]  Haughtiness;  contemptuousnest. 

SUPERCONCE'PTION,  si-pJr-k^n-sJp'shAn,  t. 
[super  and  conception.]  A  conception  made  after 
another  conception.  Briniui. 

SUPERCO'NSEqUENCE.  s&-pii>k8n'8l-kw?n»e, ». 
[super  and  consequence.]  Remote  consequence. 
Brown. 

SUPERCRE'SCENCE,  sip?r-krJs'sJnse,  s.  [super 
and  cresco,  Latin.]  Tbat  which  grows  upon  ano- 
ther growing  thing.  Brown, 

SUPERE'MINENCE,s&-p*r-im'mJ-n?nse.  \, 

SUPEUE'MINENCY,s&-p*r-ira'mi-nin-si,3'' 
[super  and  emineo,  Latin.]  Uncommon  degree  of 
eminence.  ,./4!//i^(?. 

SUPERE'MINENT,  si-plr-im'mi-nJnt,  a.  [super 
and  eminent.]  Eminent  in  a  high  degree.  Hooker. 

To  SUPERE'ROGATE,  si-pJr-lr'ri-gite,  v.  n.  [su- 
per and  erogatio,  Latin.]  To  do  more  than  duty 
requires.  Cteaveland. 

SUPEREROGATION,  sfi-pgr-lr-ri-^i'shftn,  s. 
[from  supererogatc.]  Performance  ot  more  than 
duty  requires.  Tillotson. 

SUPERERO'GATORY,  si-plr-Ji-'ri  gi-tar4,  a. 
[from  supcrerogate.]  Performed  beyond  the  strict 
demaods  ol  duty.  Howel. 

SUPERE'XCELLENT.  si-pSr-Jk'sJl-lSnt,  a.  [super 
and  excellent.]  Excellent  beyond  common  degives 
of  excellence.  Decay  of  Piety. 

SUPEREXCRE'SCENCE,  si-plr-lks-kris'sJnse,  s. 
[super  and  excrescence.]  Something  superfluously 
growing.  Wiseman. 

To  SUPERFE'TATE,  s^i-pjt^fi'tite,  v.n.  [stiper 
and  fa;tus,  Lat.]  To  conceive  after  conception. 
Greiv. 

SUPERFETA'TION,  si-pSr-fJ-ti'shan,  s.  [superfe- 
tation,  French.]  One  conception  following  another, 
so  that  both  are  in  the  womb  together.  Brozvn. 

SU'PERFICE,  si',)gr.fis,  s.  [supeifiee,  French;  su- 
perficies, Latin.]  Outside;  surface.    Dryden. 

SUPERFICIAL,  si-p?i-i1sh'il,  a.  [superfieiel,  Fr. 
from  superficies,  Latin.]—!.  Lyuig  on  the  surface; 
not  reaching  below  the  surface.  Burnet.  Bentley. 
—2.  Shallow;  contrived  to  cover  something. 
Shaks.— 3.  Shallow;  not  profound;  smattering; 
not  leamed.    Drydi:n. 

SUPERFICIA'LITY,  si-pSr-flsh-i.Sl'i-tf.  s.  [from 
superficial]  The  quality  of  being  superficial. 
Broion. 

SUPERFI'CIALLY,  si-p8r4lsh'51-i,  ad.  [from  su- 
perficial.]—!. On  the  surface;  not  below  the  sur- 
face.—2.  Withoutpenetretion;  without  close  heed. 
Milton.— 3.  Without  going  deep;  without  search- 
ing. Shakspeare. 

SUPERFI'CIALNESS,  sA-p?r-f  lsh'il-n?s,  s.  [from 
superficial.]—!.  Shallowness;  position  on  the  sur- 
face.—2.  Slieht  knowledge;  false  appearance. 

SUPERFrciES,  sftpSr-fJsh'Jz,  s.  [Latin.]  Outside; 
surf.ice;  siiperfice.  Sandys. 

SUPERFI'NE,  s&-pgr.fine',  a.  [super  and  fine.] 
Eminently  fine.  L' Estrange. 

SUPERFLU'ITANCE,  sft-pJi-fli'i-tJnse,  s. [super 
and  fluito,  Lat.]  The  art  of  floating  above.  Broivn. 

SUPERFLU'ITANT,  sA-pJr-flil'4-iint,  a.  [super- 
fluitans,  Latin,]  Floating  above-  Brevn. 

SUPEHFLU'ITY,  si-plr-fl&'J-tS,  s.  [superfluity, 
French.]  More  than  enough;  plenty  beyond  use 
or  necessity.  Shakspeare.  Suckling. 

SUPE'RFLUOUS,  si-pJi'fli-fis,  a.  [super  and  fluo, 
Latin.]  Exuberant;  more  than  enough;  unneces- 
sary plently.     Hooker.  JRoscotnmon. 

SUPE'RFLUOUSNESS,  s4  ph-'flfi-fls-nls,  s.  [from 
superfluons.]  The  state  of  being  superfluous. 

SU'PERFLUX,  sA'plrflflks,  s.  That  which  is  more 
than  is  wanted.    Shakapeare. 

SUPERHU'MAN,  s6-p?r-hA'mJn,  a.  [super  and 
humanus,  Lat.]  Above  the  nature  or  power  of  man. 

SUPERIMPREGNA'TION.  s{i-p?rlm.prig-ni'- 
shfin,  s.  [super  and  impregnation.]  Supcrconcep- 
tion;  supertetation. 

SUPERIKCU'MBENT,  si-pir-ln-kam'bCnt,  s.  [su- 
per and  incumbens,  Latin.]  Lying  on  the  top   of 
something  else.  Woodward. 
To  SUPERINDU'CE,  Ba-p8i>}n-dise',  v.  a.  [super 
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aud  iniluco,  Latili']— >■  To  bring  in  as  an  addition 
to   sontetbiug   «lst'.    Locke.— 'i.    'I'o    bring  on  a» 
a  thing  not  ori(^nally  btloDging'  to  tbat  in  addi- 
tion to  wbicli  It  is  brought.     South. 
SUFEHINDU'CTION,  si-i>6i;-ln-<lftk'shfiii,  i.  [Irora 
super  and  induce.]  Tht  ac;  of  suptrindacing.  South. 
SUPKRINJE'C'IION,  si-pJrln-jJk'shfln.s.  [supir 
and  iiijoction.]  An  iiijuctiou  sucxet-ding  upon  ano- 
ther. J)irt. 
SUPERINSTITU'TION,    si-plr-ln-stiti'shfln,   s. 
[super  and  institution.]    [In  law.]  One  institution 
upon  another.  Builnj. 

To  SUPERINTE'ND,  s{l-p8r-ln-t8nd',  v.  a.  [super 
and  inteno.]  To  oversee;  to  overlool<;  to  take 
care  of  others  with  atitliority.  Bacon.  H'atfs. 

SUPEUINri-YNDKNCK,  sfi-i.ir-iii-tJnd'Jnse,   7  . 

SUPEKINTE'NDKNCY,  si-p«r-ln-l6nd'Su-s4,5 
[from  super  and  intend.]  Siipciiour  c«re;  the  act 
of  overseeing  with  authority    Gmv. 

SUPERINTE'NDKN T,  sA-p8r-ln-t*nd'?m,  >.  [su- 
perinuiidaiit,  French;  from  superintend.]  One  who 
overlooks  others  authoritatively.  Slillingfleet. 

SUPEHIO'RI TY,  si\-pi-v4-3i^rA  t4,  s.  Pre-tininence; 
the  quality  of  being  greater  or  higher  than  ano- 
ther iu  any  respect.  Stiltingfeet. 

SUPE'RIOUR,  si-p4'r4-ftr,  a.  [superieur,  Fr.  supe- 
rior, Lat.]— 1.  Higher;  greater  in  dignity  or  excel- 
lence; preferable  or  preftrrt  d  to  another.  Taylor. — 
2.  Ujiper;  higher  locally.  Jieivton.—3.  Free  from 
emotion  or  concern;  unconqutred;  uuaflrcted.  Milt, 

SUPK'RIOUH,  si-p4'r^-4r,  s.  One  more  excellent 
or  dignified  than  another.  Adilitun. 

SUl'ERLA' HON,  si-pJr-li'sh4n,  s.  [superlatio, 
Latin.]  Exalt&tion  of  any  thing  beyond  truth  or 
propriety.  Ben  Jonson. 

SUPK'RLA  riVE,  s&.pJr'lA-tlv,  «.  [superlativus, 
Lat.J— 1.  Implying  or  expressing  the  highest  de- 
gree. Wartf.— 2.  Rising  to  the  highest  degree. 
Glnnville. 

SUPE'RLATIVEI.Y,  s6-pji'li-ilv-l5,  ad.  [from  su- 
perlative.]—!. In  a  manner  of  speech  expressing 
the  highest  degi-ee.  Bacon.— i.  In  the  highest  de- 
gree. South.  Bentleij. 

SUPE'RLATIVENESS,  sft-plr'H-tlv-nls,  s.  [from 
superlative.]  The  state  of  beuig  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

SUPERLU'NAR,  s&-p!r-li'nir,a.  [super  and  luna, 
Lat.]  Not  sublunxry;  placed  above  the  moon.  Pope, 

.SUPE^UNAL,  si-pSi-'nil,  a.  [supernus,  Latin.]—!. 
Having  an  bigher  position;  locally  above  us.  Ral. 
—2.  Relating  to  things  above;  placed  above;  ce- 
lt stial.  Shakspearc. 

SUPERNA'  r  AN  T,  »fc-p&r-ni't4nt,  a.  [supematans, 
Latin.]  Swimming  above.  Boyle. 

SUPERNATA'XION,  sft-pir-n^-ti'shan,  J.  [from 
supernato,  Latin.]  The  act  of  swimroing  on  the 
top  of  any  thing.  Bacon. 

SUPKRNA'TURAL,  si-pJr-nat'tshft-r4l,  a.  [super 
and  natural.]  Being  above  the  powen  ot  sature. 
Tillotson, 

SUPERNA'TURALLY,  si-pir-nit'tshi-iai-i,  ad. 
[from  supernatural.]  In  a  nmnner  above  the 
course  or  power  of  nature.  South. 

SUPERNU'MERAUY,  si-p&r-ni.'mJr-ar-i,  a.  [su- 
per  and  numerus,  Latin.]  Being  above  a  stated, 
Necessary,  usual,  or  round  number.   Holder, 

SU'PERPLAN T,  si'pJr-plAnt,  s.  [supt-r  and  plant.] 
A  plant  growing  upon  another  plant.  Bavun. 

To  SUPERPO'NDERATE,  si-pir-pdn'djr-ite,  v.  a. 
[super  and  pondero,  Lat.]  To  weigh  over  and 
above.  Diet. 

To  SUP'ER-PRAISE,  s6-p4r'prize,  v. a.  [super,  Lat. 
and  praise.]  To  praise   beyond  measure.  Shakt, 

SUPBRPROPO'RTION,  sA-pgr-pri-pir'shfln,  s. 
[super  and  proporcio,  lat.]  Overplui  of  propor- 
tion. Digby. 

SUPERPURGA' nON,  sft-pir-pargi'shfln,  j.  [su. 
per  and  purgation.]  More  purgation  than  enough. 
IViieman. 

SUPEHREFLE'XION,  si-pJr-ri-llJk'shftn,  s.  [su- 
per  and  reflexion.]  Reflexion  ol'  an  image  reflect- 
ed. Baciin. 

SUPERSA'LUNCY,  ti-pit^ii'li-ln-**,    s.  [super 
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and  lalio,  Latin.]  The  act  of  leaping  upon  any 
thing.  Brown. 

To  SUPERSCR'IBE,  sA-p2Mkrlbe',  v.  a.  [jupet 
and  scribn,  Latin.]  I'o  inscribe  upon  the  top  or 
outside.  AtUlisnti, 

SUPERSCRIPTION,  sfi-pir-skrlp'sban,  s.  [super 
and  .scriptio,  Latin.]— 1.  The  act  of  supersxribing. 
—2.  That  \*bicb  is  written  on  the  top  orouuide. 
Suckling. 

To  SUPERSE'DE,  si-pJr-side',  v.  a.  [super  aud 
sedeo,  Latin.]  To  make  void  or  ineflicacious  by 
superiour  power;  to  set  aside.  Bentley, 

SUi'ERSl•.DE'A.%i(^■^,ir-^e<ik■i.i.  [In  Law.!  It  is* 
writ  which  lieth  in  divers  cases;  in  all  which  it  sig- 
nifies a  command  oi-  request  to  stay  or  forbear  the 
doing  of  that  whicii  in  appearance  of  law  were  to 
be  done,  were  it  not  lor  tne  cause  whereupon  the 
writ  i«  granted;  for  example,  a  man  regularly  is 
to  have  surety  of  peace  against  bimofwhom  he 
will  swear  that  he  is  airaid;  and  the  justice  requi- 
red hereunto  cannot  deny  him:  yet  il'  tlie  party  be 
formerly  bound  to  the  peace,  in  chancery  or  else- 
where, this  writ  lieth.  to  stay  the  justice  from  do- 
ing that,  which  otherwise  be  might  not  deny. 
Cmetl.  Carew. 

SUPERSE'RVICEABLE,  si-pJr-sJr'vi-si-bl,  a. 
[suj>erand  serviceahle.]  Over-officious.  Shaks, 

SUPERSTl'TION,  si.i>4r-st1sh'4n,  s.  Lsupcntitio, 
Latin.] — 1.  Unnecessai-y  fear  or  scruples  in  reli- 
gion; rt  ligiou  without  morality.  VrytJen,—2.  False 
religion;  reverence  of  beings  not  proper  objects  of 
reverence.  Acts.— 3.  Over-nicety;  exactness  too 
scrupulous. 

SUPERSTl'TIOUS,  si-pirvsllsh'fis,  a.  [superstiti- 
ous, La^]— 1.  Addicted  to  superstition;  full  of  idle 
fancies  or  scruples  with  legai-d  to  religion.  MUC^ 
—2.  Ovet^aecurate;  scrupulous  beyond  need. 

SUPERSTI'TIOUSLY,  <i-pjr-stlsh'asl4,  ad.  [from 
supei-stitious.]  In  a  superstitious  manner.  Bacon. 

To  SUPERSTHA'IN,  s6-piv-sti4ne',v.  a.  [super  and 
strain.]  To  strain  beyond  the  just  stretch.  Bacon, 

To  SUPERSTRU'CT,  sA-pSr-strAkt',  v.  a.  [super- 
structus,  Lat.]  To  build  upon  anything.    Ham. 

SUPERSTRU'CTION,  sA-piivstrak'shfln,  s.  [from 
superstruct.]  An  edifice  raised  on  any  tiling. 
Oenham, 

SUPERSTRU'CTIVE,  si-p*t-str&k'tlv,  a.  [from 
superstruct.]  Built  upon  something  else.  Ham- 
mend, 

SUPERSTRU'CTURE,  sA-pir-strfik'tshAre,  s.  [su- 
per  and  structure.]  That  which  it  raised  or  built 
upon  something  ebe.  Tillotson. 

SUPERSUB3 TA'N  riAL,  sil-pgr-sab-st4n'shai.  a. 
[super  and  substantial.]  More  than  substantial. 

SUPERVACA'NEOUS,  t6-pJr-v4-ki'n4  lis,  a.  [su- 
pervaciineus,  Lat.]  Supertluous;  needless;  unne- 
cessary; serving  to  no  purpose.  Uict, 

SUPERVACA'NEOUSLY.si-pSr-v4-ki'u4-as.l*,ad. 
[from  the  adjective.]  Needlessly. 

SUPERVAC.VNEOUSNESS,  sa-pSr-v4-kA'n4-as- 
nSj,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  Needlessness. 

To  SUPERVENE,  sii-pir-v|ne',  v.  n.  [supcnenio, 
Latin.]  To  come  as  an  extraneous  addition,  or  as 
one  unexpected.  Bentley. 

SUPERVE'NIENT,  sa-pJr-vi'ni-Jnt,  a.  [superve- 
niens,  Latin]  Added;  additional.  Hammond, 

SUPERVENl'ION,  si\-p*r-v*n'ihan,  s.  [from  su- 
pervene.] The  act  of  supervening. 

To  SUPERVI'SE,  si-pJi^vlze',  V,  a.  To  overlook; 
to  oversee;  to  intend.  Cnngreve. 

SUPERVISOR,  5i-p?r-vl'zar,  s.  [from  iuperviie-l 
An  overseer;  an  insp<  ctor.  IVattt, 

To  SUPERVI'VE,  si-pSr-vlvc',  v.  u.  [super  and 
vivo,  Latin.]  To  overlive;  to  outlive.  Clarke. 

SUPINA' TION,  sA-pi-nA'shan,  s.  [supination,  Fr.] 
Theact  of  lying  with  the  face  upward. 

SUPI'NK,  lA-plue',  a.  [supinus,  Latin.]- 1.  Lying 
with  ttie  face  upwards.  Dryden.—2.  Leaning  back- 
ward with  exposure  to  the  sun.  Drydrn,—3.  Negli- 
gent; careless;  indolent;  drowsy.   Tat.  H^oodtcard. 

SU'PINE,  sft'pine,  i.  [supinum,  Lat.]  In  grammar, 
a  term  signifying  a  particular  kind  ot'  verbai 
noun. 

SUPl'NEI.Y.  ji'plne'lf ,  ad.  [from  supine.l-l.  WitV 
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File,  fir,  fill,  fit,— ml.mlti-i.lne.i.lnj- 


the  faee  upward.— 2.  Drowsily;  ihoughtlesjly;  indo 
Icnlly.  Sandys. 
SUPI'NENKSS,  sA-i)!iie'n25,  «.   [from  supine.]— !• 
Poiture   with  the   t'acv  ujiward.— 2.   Uiowsiuess; 
cnrelessness;  indolence.  Sxv'/f. 
SUPI'Nll'Y,  si-phi'i-ti,  s.  Itrom  sUpinc.]— 1.  Pos- 
ture of  lying  with  the  late  upward.— 2.  Careless* 
ntrss;indulenc( ;  thoughtlessm  ss.  Brown. 
SUPPKDA'NEOUS,  sfip-piKJi'ni-iis,  a.   f^b  and 

pes,  Lat.j  i'laced  under  the  leet.  Brown, 
SU'PPER,  sAp'p6r,  s.  [souper,  Fr.    St- e  SUP.]  The 
last  meal  ut  the   day;  the  evening  repast.  Shoks. 
Milton. 
SU'Pl'ERLESS,  s4p'p4r.J?j,a.  [from  stipper.]  Wan- 
ting^ supper;  fasting  at  night.  Pope. 
To  SCPPLA'NT,  sfii>-plini',  v.  n.  [sub  and  planta, 
Latin.]— 1.  To  trip  up  by  the  heels.  MiUoTu~2.  'I'o 
displace  by  stratagem;  to  turn  out.  SwiJt.—3.  To 
displace;  to  overpower;  to  force  away.  Shaks. 
SUPPLA'NTER.  sflp-piani'dr,  s.  [from  supplan^] 

One  that  supplants;  one  that  displaces. 
SU'PPLE,  sSp'pl,  a.  [soupl.,  Krmch.]— 1.  Pliant; 
flexible.  Milfon.~-2.   Yieldit.g;  soli;  not  obstinate. 
l}ryden.—3.  Flattering;  fa«  riiiig;  bending.  Addison, 
— 4.  That  which  niakes  supple.  Shaks. 
To  SU'PPLE,  sfip'pl,  V.  a— 1.  To  make  pliant;  to 
make  soft ;  to  make  flexible.     Arburt/iuol.~2.  To 
make  CO.  ipliaiit;  to  make  servile.  Locke. 
To  SU'PPLE.  sdp'pl,  V.  n.  'I'o  grow  solt;  to  grow 

pliant.  Dryden. 
SU'PPLEMENT,  sfip'pli-mlnt.  s.  |  supplementum, 
Lat.]  Addition  to  any  thing  by  which  its  delects 
are  supplied.  Rogers. 
BUPPLEME'NTAL.  sflp-plJ-mlnt'il,  > 

SUPPLEME'NrARY,stli>.pl4-mJnt'4-ri,     5 
[from  supplement.]  Additional;  such  as  may  sup- 
ply thf  place  of  what  is  lost.  Ciarendvn- 
SU'PPLENESS,  sfip'pl-nSs,  s.  [souplesse,  Fr.  from 
supply.]—!.  Pliantness;  flexibility;  readiness  to  take 
any  form.  Baco7i.—2.  Keadiness  of  compliance;  faci- 
lity. Ti-mpte. 
SU'PPLE  TORY,  sflp'pli-tfir-S,  s.  That  which  is  to 

fill  up  deficieiices.  Hammond' 
SUPPLIA'L,  sftppli'il,  s.   The  act  of  supplying. 

K^arburtoTu 
SU;PPLIANCE. sfip'pliinse,  s.  [from  supply.]  Con- 
tinuance. S/iaks.  Hamlet. 
SU'PPLLiNT,sap'pli-iiit,  a.  [suppliant,  Fr.]  En- 
treating;; beseeching;  precatory.  Dryden, 
SU'l'PLIANT,  sdi/pli-int,  s,  [from  the  adjective.] 

An  humble  petititioner.  Sltaks.  Dryden. 
SU'PPLICANT,  tftp'pl4-k3nt,8.  [from  supplicate.] 
One  that  entreats  or  implores  with  great  submis- 
sion. Rogers. 
To  SU'PPLICATE,  sflp'pli-kite,  v.  n.  [supplico, 
Lat.]  To  implore;  to  entreat:  to  petition  submis- 
sively. Addhon 
SUPPLICA'TION.sap-plJ-ki'shfin,  s.  [fromsuppli- 
catp.]—l.  Petition  humbly  delivered;  entreaty.— 2. 
Act  of  imploring;  request.  Sfiaks. — 3.  Petitionary 
worship;  the  adoration  of  a  suppliant  or  petitioner. 
Stitlingferi. 
SUPPLICA'VIT,  sap-pl*'l«i'*'f>  »-[Lat.]  A  writ  i»- 
suinc;  out  of  chancery,  directed  to  the  SheriflTand 
some  justices  ol  the  peace  in  the  county,  or  to 
one  or  more  justices  without  the  sherifl",  for  taking 
surety  of  such  a  one  as  it  is  prayed  against,  that  he 
should  kecpthr  peace.  Tem.es  de  la  Ley. 
To  SUPPLY',  sflp-pll',  V.  a.  [suppleo,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
fill  up  as  any  dificii-ncies  happen*  Spenser.— 2.  To 
give  something  wanted;  to  yield;  to  aftbrd.  Dryden 
—3.  To  relieve.  S/iakspeare.—i.  To  serve  instead 
of.  /Ka/lf  r.— 5.  To  give  or  bring,  whether  good  or 
bad.  Prior.— 6.   To  fill  any  room  made   vacant. 
Dryden.— 7.  To  accommodate;  to  furnish.  H'otton. 
SUPPLY',  sflp-pll',  s.  Relief  of  want;  cure  of  defi- 
ciencies. 2  Corinthians. 
SUPPLY'MENT,  sflp-pli'mint,  s.    [from   supply.] 

Prevention  of  deficiency.  Shakt.  Cymbeline. 
To  SUPPORT,  sftp-pirt',  v.  a.  [supporter,  Fr.  tup- 
portare,  Italian.]—!.  To  siistaiu;  to  prop;  to  bear 
up.  Dryden.— 2.  'I'o  endure  any  tbing  painful 
without  being  overcome,  f/lilton.—i.  "To  endure 
V  ijh«ut  b«iiig  subdued,  nri/den,"^.  To  sustain;  to 
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l:eep  from  faiiitin|.  Milton.— 5.  To  ntamtatDi  t* 
supply  with  what  is  wanted. 
SUPPO'RT,34p  pirt',  s.  [support,  French.]—!.  Act 
or  power  of  sustaining.  Locke.— 2.  Prop;  sustain'uig 
power.— 3.  Necessaries  ot  lift.— 4.  Maintenance; 
supply. 
SUPPO'RTABLE,  sflp-pori'a-bl,  a.  [supportabfc, 

Fr.]  ToleraL'lr;  to  be  endured.  Pope. 
SUPPO'R  lABLENEb.S,  s6p-p6rt'i-bl-nSs  s.  [from 

supportable.]  The  stati.  of  being  tolerable. 
SUPPO'RTANCtt.sap.pirt'anse,         ) 
bUPPORTA'TlOiN,  sdp.p6r-ti'shfln,   i'' 
[from  ■u)>port.]  Maintenance;  support.  Shakspeare. 
Bacon. 
SUPPO'RTER,  sflp-nort'ir,  s.   [frt>m  support.]— 1- 
One  that  supports.  Locke.— ii.  Prop;  that  by  which 
any  thing  is   borne   up  from  falling.  Caiiideii.—S. 
Sustainer;  comforter.  South.— 4.  Maintaiiier;  Aei'eu- 
der.  Siiu/h, 
SUPPO'SAULE,  saprpo'zj  bl,   a.   [from  suppose.^. 

That  niay  b'  supposed.  Hammond. 
SUPPO'SAL,  sfip-jio'zJl,  s.  [from  suppose.]  Position 

without  prool;  111. agination;  belief.  Shaks, 
ToSUPPO'SE,  sfip-poze',  v.  a.  [suppono,  Lat.]— 1. 
To  lay  down  without  proof;  to  advance  without 
maintaining    the    position.  Locke.— 2.  To   admit 
without  proof.  Tdlotson. — 3.  To  imagine;  to  believe 
without  examination.  Milton.— 4.  To  require  as 
previous.  Hole, 
SU'PPOSE,  sflp-poze',  s.  Supposition;  position  with- 
out proof;  uiK  videnced  conceit.  Dryden. 
SUPPO'SER.  sfip-p6'z6r,  s.  [from  suppose.]    One 

that  sup]>oses.  Shaks. 
SUPPOSITION,  sftp-po-zlsh'fin,  s.  [supposition,  Fr.] 
Position  laid  down;  hypothesis;   imagination  yet 
unproved.  Tillutson. 
SUPPOSITI'TIOUS,  sfip-poz-i-tish'ds,  a.  [supposi- 
titius,  Lat.]  Not  genuine;  put   by  a  trick  into  the; 
place  or  character  belonging  to  another.  Addison. 
SUPPOSITI'IIOUSNESS,  sfip-p3z-4-tfsh'fls-)i*s,  s. 

[from  supposititious.]  State  of  being  counterfeit. 
SUPP0'srnVELY,sfip-p6z'zS.th-li.ad.  [from  sup- 
pose.] Upon  supposition.  Hammond. 
SUPPO'SITORY,  sflp-pdz'zi-tfir-i,  s.  [suppositori- 

uni,  Latin.]  A  kind  of  solid  clyster.  Arbtithnot, 

To  SU'PPRESS,  sfip-pr?s',  v.  a.  [supprcssus,  Latin.] 

—1.  To  crush;  to  overwhelm;  to  subdue;  to  reduce 

from  any  state  of  activity  or  commotion.  Oauto.— 

2.  To  conceal:  not  to  tell.  Broome.— 3.  To  keep  in; 

not  to  let  out.  Shaks. 

SUPPRE'SSION,  sAjvprlsh'fin,  s.  [suppression,  Fr. 

,  suppressio,  I«ttin.]— J.  The  act  of  suppressing.— 2. 

Not  publication.  Pope. 
SUPPRE'SSOR,   sip-prJs'sflr,  s.   [from  suppress.] 

One  that  suppresses,  crushes,  or  conceals. 
To  SU'PPURA TE,  sip'pi  rite,  v.  a.  [from  pus  pn- 
ris,  Latin.]  Tu  gene  i  ate  pvs  or  matter.  Arbulhnot. 
To  SU'PPURATE,  sip'pi-rite,  v.  u.    To  grow  to 

pus. 
SUPPURA'riON,  sfip-pft-ri'shfln,  s.  [from  suppu- 
rate.]— 1.  The  ripening  or  change  of  the  matter  of 
a  tumour  into  pus.  IVisemaru—^.  The  matter  aup> 
pu rated.  South. 
SUPPURA'TIVE,  sfip'pi-rS-tlv,  a.  [fi-om    suppu- 
rate.] Digestive;  gtiiei-atiiig  matter. 
SUPPUTA^TION,  sfip-pi-ti'ihfln,  s.  [supputation, 
Fr.  supputo,  LnC]  Reckoning;  account;  calcula- 
tion; computation,  treat. 
To  SUPPU' PE,  sfiji-pite',  v.a.  [from  supputo,  Lat.] 

To  reckon;  to  cNlculate. 
SV PRA, itfprii,  prep.  [Latin.]  In  composition,  sig- 

nifics  above  or  before. 
SUPHALA'PSARY,  si-pra-llp'sS-ri,  a.  [supra  and 

lapsus,  Latin.]  Antecedent  to  the  tall  of  man. 
SUPRAVU'LGAR,  li.pri-vil'gar,  a.   [supra  anil 

vulgar."!  Above  the  vulgar.  Collier. 
SUPHE'MACY,  si-prim'i-si,  s.  [from  supreme.] 
Highest  place;  highest  authority;  state  of  being  su- 
pii-me.  Hooker.  Rogers. 
SUPRF.'ME,  si-prime',  9.  [supicniui,   Latin.]—!. 
Highest  in  dignity;  highest  in  autliorify.  Hooker. 
Milton.—2.  Highest:  most  excellent.  Dryden. 
SUPRE'MELY,  s&-pr4me'li,ad.  [from  theadjectire.] 
In  the  highent  degree.  Pope. 
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SX-'R,    sflr,  prpv*   [sur,   Kivncli.]    In   composition. 

means  upon,  or  over  and  ah'we. 
bU'KADDHlON,   sd/idHlhli-ftii.s.  [jur  uiidaddi- 

tiim.]  Soiiietlung  aililetl  to  the  iiaiiii-,  Shaks. 
SL/'UAL,  s&'i'tt,  a.  [rrom  sura,  1/aiiii.]  X3t:iiig  in  the 

L'alt'ut'iiie  Ic^.  IViseiiiati. 
SU'KANCE,  shi'rin»e,  s.   [from  sure.]  "Warrnnt; 

seciiriij'.  Siiaks. 
'ioSUKBA'l'E,  sftr-hite',  V.  «.  [solbatir,   Fr.]  To 

bruisi?  Biul  b»tter  tbt:  ieut  with  travel;  to  liarass; 

to  fatigue.  Clarendon. 
SU'RBK'l",  tiir'bit.   TUe  preterite  passive  of  sur- 

beat.  S/JCnser. 
'lo  SUKCRA'SE,  sfii<-s4se',  v.  n.  [siir  and  cesser, 

French;   cesso,    Latin.]—!.  To   be    at  an  end;  to 

stop;  to  Cease;  to  be  no  longt-r  in  use.  Donne.— i. 

To  leave  ufT;  tu  refi-ain.  Hioker. 
ToSURCKA'SK,  ih>>she',  v.  a.  To  stop;  to  put  to 

an  end.  S//en.n-r. 
SUKCEA'SE,  sftr-s4se',  s.  Cessation;  stop.  Hooker. 
SURCHA'RGE,  sfir-tsharje',  s.  [surcharge,  French, 

from  the  verb  ]  OverlHjvthen;  more   than  can  be 

well  born.  VEitranife. 
To  SURCHA'RGE,  stir-tsh^rjc',  v.  a.  [siirchatger, 

Fr.]  To  overload;  to  overburthen.  Kntjtles. 
SURCHA'KGEK,  siir.tshii-'jdr,  s.  [from surcharge.] 

One  that  overburthens. 
SURcrsOLE,   sAr-sln^gl,   s.  [sur  and  cingulum, 

Latin.]— 1.    A    g^irili  with    which    the   burthen    is 

bound   upon  a  hur^. — 2.  The  girdle  of  a  cassock. 

Marvel. 
SU'RCLE,  tfirk'kl,  s.  [surciilus,  Latin.]  A  shoot;  a 

twig;  a  sucker.   Brotvn. 
SirRCOAl,  sfir'kitc,  s.  [surcot,  old   French.]     A 

short  coat  wornover  the  rest  of  the  drtss.  Camden. 

Dryiien. 
SURD,  sfii-d.  f\.  [turdus,  Latin.]— 1.  Deaf;   wanting 

the  sense  of  hiaring.—Z.  Unheard;  nut  perceived 

by  the  ear.— J.  Not  e-xpressed  by  any  term. 
SURE,  sh&re,  a.  [srure,  French.]—!.    Certain;  un- 
failing; ial'uUiblt*.    Fsalms.—2.  Certainly  doomed; 

a  trailer  is   sure  to  h'  hated.  jLocArc— 3.  Confident; 

undoubting-;     certainly     knowinj^.     I}enham.—4. 

Sale;  firm;  certain;  past  doubt  ur  danger.  Temple. 

—5.  Firm;  stable  nut  liable  to   failure.     Roscant- 

mon,-—fi.  Tu  be  SURE.  Certainly,    jitterbury. 
SURE,  sh&re,  ad.  [surement,   French.]    Certainly; 

without  doubi;  doubtless.    Skaks. 
SUREFO'O'l  ED,  shire-lit'Cd,  a.  [sure  and  fuot.] 

Treading  firmly;  not  stumbling.  Herbert. 
SU'RELY,  shiie'li,   ad.  ['>"»'"  sure.]— 1.  Certainly; 

undoubtedly;    without  doubt.    SoiUh.~2.   Firmly; 

witliout  ha^drd. 
SU'RENESS,  sbure'uJs,  s.  [from  suj^e.]  Certainty. 

■IVuodward. 
SU'RETISHIP,     ihfire'ti-shlp,  s.    [from   surety] 

The  office  of  a  surety  or  bondsman;  the  act  of  be- 
ing bound  for  another.  Soul  It. 
SU'REIY,   shAre'ti,   s.    [suretO,   Freuch.]— 1.  Cer- 
tainty;  undubitableness.  (iincais.—i.    Foundation 

of  (ttiibility;  support.  Milton.— 2.   Evidence;   racifi- 

cation;  cuiifirniation.    Shaks. — 1.   Securltv  against 

loss  or  damage;  security   for    payment.  ^hatn.—S. 

Hostagi';  liondsman;    oiu?  that   gives   security  for 

anothei-.  Herl/ert.  Hammond. 
SURF,  sArf,  «.  [a  nautical  word.]  The  swell  of  the 

sea  that  beats  against  shore  or  rock.  Haivkenuorth^t 

terms  e-vplainc(l, 
SU'RFACE,  sdi-'fai,  1.  [sur  and  face,  Fr.]  Superfi- 

ficies;  outside*  Ncittoru 
To  SU'RFEIT,  sflFflt,  v.  a.  [from  sur  and  faire, 

French.]  To  feed  witit  meat  or  drink  to  srnii  ty  or 

sickness.  S/iaks. 
To  SU'RFEIT,  sflr'flt,  v.  n.    To  be  fcU  to  satiety 

and  sickness.  Clarendon. 
SU'RFEIT,  sftr-flt,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  SicUnew  or 

satiety  canned  by  over-luhie»«.  Olivay. 
SU'RFEITEK,«ir'l1t-flr,s.  [from  surteit.]  One  who 

riots;  a  glutton.  S/iak.'!, 
SU'RFEITWATEU.sftr'flt.wi-t&r.s.  [surfeit  and 

water.]  Water  that  curat  surfeits.  Locke. 
SU'RFEIT-SWELLED,     sfttTil-swlId,    paru      tu 

Swoln  with  s'irfeits.  Shales. 
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SURGE,  s&rje,s.  A  swelling  sea;  wave  retting  above 
the  general  surface  of  the  water.  Sandts, 

To  SURGE,  sflrje,  v.  n.  [from  suvgo,  Latin.]  To 

^  swdl;  to  rise  high.  Spenser.  Milton. 

SU'RGEON.  sAr'jdn,  «.  [Corrupted  by  conversa- 
tion fiom  chirnrgeon.]  One  who  cutes  by  manual 
operation.  Toiilor. 

SV'iUir-:ONRv,"sft/,ar-rJ,  1 

SU'RGEl{Y,sar'j?i-i,         i** 
[for   chirurgerv.]   The  act  of  curing  by  manual 
operation.  ShBks. 

SU'KGY,  sir'.ji,  a.  [from  surge  ]  Rising  inibillous 
Pi>l>r. 

SU'HULY,  sirli-lJ,  ad.  [from  surly.]  In  a  stjr!^ 
niannrr. 

SU'RLIXESS,  sfii-'li-n^s,  s.  [from  surly.]  Gloomy 
moroseness;  sour  anger   Drijdcn, 

SU'RLING,  sii-'llng,  s.  [from  surly.]  A  sour  rotf- 
roue  fellow.  Camden. 

SU'RLY,  sfii-'li,  a.  [from  pup,  sour, Saxon.]  Gloomi- 
ly morus  •;    rough;  uncivil;  sour.   Dri/den.  Swift. 

2'o  SURMI'SE,  sflr-mlze',  v,  a.  [surmise,  Frcjnch.] 
To  suspect;  to  iniagine  irapf-rtectly;  to  imagine 
without  certain  knowledge.   Hooker. 

SURMI'.SE.sfir-mlzt',  s.  [surmitij,  French.]  Imi)er' 
feet  notion;  suspicion.  Hooker.  Milton. 

To  SURMO'UNT,  sflr-miAut',  v  a.  [surmontei\ 
French.]—!.  To  rise  aliove.  Raleigh.— 2.  To  con- 
quer; to  overcome.  Hatfward.—i>  To  surpass^  lo 
exceed.  Milion. 

SURMOUNTABLE,  saivm44nt'a-Ul,  a.  [from  sur- 
mount.] Conquerable;  superaMe. 

SU'RMULLET,  sai^mai-llt.  s.  [mugil,  Latin.]  A 
sort  offish.  Ainncorth. 

SU'RNAME,  sfa-'nime,  j.  [sumom,  Fr.]-1.  The 
name  of  the  fimily;  the  name  which  one  has  over 
and  above  the  Christian  name.  KnoUes.—2,  An  ap- 
pellation added  to  the  original  name.  Shaks' 

To  SU'RNAME.  sftr-nime',  v.  a.  [sumonimer,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.]  Tu  name  by  an  appellation  addet) 
to  the  original  nxme.  Milton. 

Tu  SURPASS,  sfir-p4.',  v.  a.  [surpasser,  Fr.]  To 
excel;  to  exceed;  to  go  Iwyoud  iu  excellence. 

SURPA'SSING,  sfir-pis  sing,  part.  a.  [from  surpass.] 
Excellent  in  an  hi;;h  degree.  Calamy^ 

SU'RPLICE,  sfti'plls.  s.  [surpelisj  surplis,  French, 
superpellicium,  Latin.]  The  white  garb  which  Xhv: 
clergy  wear  in  their  acts  of  ministration. 

SU'KF'LUS,  sfli-'plfij.  >, 

SU'RPLUSAGE,  sfi/plSs-ldje   3 
[siir  and  plus,  Fi-.]  A  supernumerary   part;  orec 
plus;  what  remains  wIkii  use  is  satisfied.  Boyle. 

SURPRI'SAL,  sfir-pi-l'/.ai,?  , 

SURPRI'SE,  sfir  prize',     y' 
[surjjrise,  Fr.]— 1.   The  act  of  taking  unawatts; 
the  biiite  of  beiufr  taken  unawares.    li"otton.—i. 
Sudden  confusion  or  perplexity. 

To  SURPUl'SE,  siir-prlie',  v.  a.  [itirpris,  French.] 
—1.  To  take  unawares;  to  fall  upon  unexpectedly- 
Jicn  Jonson,—2.  To  astonish  by  something  won- 
derl'ul.  L' Estrange,—?.  To  coiUuse  or  perplex  by 
something  suddt  n.  Milton. 

SURPRISING,  sftr-prl'zlng,  part.  a.  WonderfuU 
raising  sudden  wondfr  or  concern.    Addiwn. 

SUU  PR  ['SINGLY,  sfir-prl'zlng-l^,  ad.  [from  sur- 
prising.] To  a  d<  gree  that  raises  wonder.  Addison. 

Su'RQUEDRY,  sAr'ksv4-dr4,  s.  Overweening  pride, 
Spenset.  Jeanne. 

SURREBU'TTEH,  sflt-ri-bfti'iar,  s.  [In  law.]  A 
second  lebutti-r-  answer  to  a  rcbmter. 

SURREJOl'NDER,  sfir-rt-jiin'dir,  s.  [surrejoin, 
dre,  Fnnch]  [In  law]  A  second  defence  of  the 
plaint  ifTs  action,  opposite  to  the  rejoinder  of  tbcs 
defendant.  Bailey. 

SURRENDERE'E.sflr-rin-dfir-ii',  s.  [a  law  term 
from  surrender.]  The  person  to  whom  a  surrender 
is  made. 

Tu  SURRENDER.  sftr-rSn'dir.  r,  a.  [smr/ndre, 
old  French.]—!.  To  yield  up.  to  deliver  tip.  Woaft^ 
er. — 2.    Todeliver  e.p  an  enemy.    Fcir/h.r. 

To  SURRENDER,  sfli-r*n'dflr,  T.n.  To  yield;  W» 
give  one's  self  up.  Clanville. 

SURRE'NDER,  sftr-rjn'd4r,7  . 

SURRIt'NDRy,  ;sar-rJii'di;t,  <  '  , 
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Lfrom  tlie  verb.]— 1.  Tho  act  of  yielding,  lyood- 
7vartl.—2,  The  act  of  resigniiug  or  giving  up  to 
another.  Clarendon. 

SURRE'NDKUOR,  sar-rJn'diir-ar,  i.  [a  law  term 
from  surrender.]  The  (lerson  who  surrenders, 

SURR'EPTION,  siir-ri|>'ihan,  a.  [surreptus,  Lat.] 
Surprise;  sudden  stealth  by  an  unperceived  inva- 
sion, liammoiul. 

SURREPTI'TIOUS,  s&orJp-tlsh'fts,  a.  [surrep- 
titius,  I.at.]  Done  by  stealth;  gotten  or  pi-uduced 
fraudulently.  Brown- 

SURRKPTl'TIOUSLY,  sAr-rSp.tlsh'As-li.ad.  [from 
surrt»piitious/]  By  stealth;  fVaiiduleutly.  Govern- 
ment  of  the  Tongue, 

To  SU'RROGA'IE,  sfir'ri-gite,  v.  a.  [surrogo, 
Latin.]  To  put  in  the  place  of  another. 

SU'RROGATE,  sAi-'ri-gi'e,  s.  [surrogatns,  Latin.] 
A  deputy;{a  delegate;  the  deputy  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal judge. 

TtfSURROU'ND,  sAr-riind',  v.a.  [sunondre,  Fr.] 
To  environ;  to  encompass;  to  enclose  ou  all  sides. 
Milton. 

SURSO'LID,  sfir-solid,  s.  [in  algebra.]  The  founli 
multiplication  or  power  of  any  number  whatever 
taken  as  the  root. 

SURTO'UT,  sai-tS4t',  s.  [French.]  A  large  coat 
worn  over  all  tin  rest.    Prior. 

To  SURVE'NF,,  sftrvine',  v.  a.  [survenir,  Fr.]  To 
supervene;  to  come  as  an  addition.  Harvey. 

To  SURVE'Y,  sfir-vi',  v.  a.  [surveoir,  old  Frfneli.] 
— 1.  To  overlook;  to  have  under  the  view.  Milton. 
Denham.~2.  To  oversee  as  one  in  aathurity.— 3. 
To  view  as  esainining.  Vrijtien. 

SURVE'Y,  sfir-vi',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  View;  pros- 
pect.    Milton.  Denlmm.  Dryclen. 

SURVEY'OR,  sfirvi'ar, s.  [from  survey.]-!.  An 
overseer;  one  placid  to  superintend  others.  Bacon. 
—2.  A  measurer  ot  land.  Arbuthnot.—3.  A  director 
of  buildings. 

SURVEY'ORSHIP,  sflr-vi'Sr-shlp,  s.  [from  survey- 
or.] The  offlee  of  a  surveyoi. 

To  SURVI'EW,  sftr-vi',  v.  a.  [suncoir,  old  French.] 
To  overlook;  to  have  in  view.  Spenser. 

To  SURvrvE,  sftr-vlve',  v.  n.  [supervivo,  Latin.] 
—1.  To  live  after  the  death  of  another.  Denham. 
—2.  To  live  after  any  thing.  Drydcn.  IValts.—3. 
To  remain  alive.  Po[ie. 

To  SURVl'VE,  sAr-vlve',  V.  a.  To  outlive.    Shaki. 

SURVI'VER,  sftrvl'vir,  s.  Iftam  survive.]  One 
who  outlives  another.  Denlmm.    Swift. 

SURVl'VERSHH',  sfir-vi'vftr-shlp,  s.  [from  suni- 
ver.]  The  state  of  outli^in^  another.  Ayitffe- 

SUSCEPTIBI'LITY,  sfis-.Jp-t4-tiiri-tt,  s.  [from 
susceptible.]  Quality  of  admitting,  tendency  to 
^mit.  Hale. 

SUSCE'PTIBLE,  sdwJp'tJbl,  a.  Capable  of  ad- 
mitting. 

SJJSCE'PTION,  sfts-s?p'shfin,  s.  [susceptus,  Latin.] 
Act  of  takin^r.  Ayliffe. 

SUSCE'PTIVE,  si\s.s*p'tlv,  a.  '[from  susceptus, 
Latin.]  Capableto  adiiiit.  fl'^ntts. 

SUSCE'PTIVETY.  savsgp'i!v-J.t4,  s.  [from  sus- 
ceptive.] Capability  (jl'udmitting.   W^oUaston, 

SUSCI'PIENCY,  sa$-slp'p4Sn-s4,  s.  [from  suscipi- 
ent.]  ReC(i)tion;  admission. 

SUSCI'PIENT,  sfis-slp'pWnt,  s.  [suscipiens,  Lat.] 
One  who  takes;  one  that  admits  or  receives. 

To  SU'SCITATE,  sfts's4-tite,  v.  n.  [susciter,  Fr. 
suscito,  Lat.]  To  nmst';  to  e:«cite.  Brown. 

SUSCITA'TION,  sfis-sJ-ti'sUdn,  s.  [suscitation, 
French;  from  suscitate.]  The  act  of  rousing  or  ex- 
citing. 

To  SUSPE'CT,  sfls-pJkt',  v.  a-  [suspecto,  Latin.]— 1. 
To  imagine  with  a  degree  of  fear  and  jealousy 
what  is  not  known.  Milton. — 2.  To  imagine  guilty 
without  proof.  Lmke.—3.  To  hold  uncertain:  as, 
/  suspect  tlie  ttory,  Aildison. 

To  SUSPE'CT,  sSs-pSkt',  V.  u.    To  imagine  gtiilt. 

■'   Shakspenre. 

SUSPE'CT,  sfls-pSkt',  part.  a.   [suspect,  French.] 
Doubtful.  Glanville. 
•  SUSPK'CT,  sfts-pJkt'.s.  Suspicion.  Sid.  Suckling. 

ToSUSPl^ND,  i4»-pjnd',  V.  a.  [suspendre,  French; 
su^jienilo,  LatlI^]^l.  'I'o  haag;  to  imtke  to  hang 


by  any  thing.  Donne.— 2.  To  make  to  depend  tip. 
on.  Tillotion.~3.  To  interrupt;  to  make  to  stop 
for  a  time.  DerJiam.~4.  To  delay;  to  hinder  from 
proceeding.  Shaks.  Fairfax.— 5.  To  debar  tor  a 
time  from  the  execution  of  an  office  or  enjoyment 
of  a  revenue.  .Snnilcrnon.  Swift. 

SUSPE'NSE,  sft^pinse',  s,  [suspensus,  Latin.]—!. 
Uncertainty;  delay  of  certainty  or  determination. 
Hooker.  Locke.— 2.  Act  of  withholding  the  judg- 
inent.  Locke.— 3.  Privation  for  a  time;  impediment 
fora  time.- 4.  Stop  in  the  midst  of  two  opposite;. 
Pope. 

SUSPE'NSE,  sas-p^nse*,  a.  [suspensus,  Latin.]— 1. 
Held  from  praceeding.  MiUoru—2.  Held  in  doubti 
held  in  expectation.  Milton. 

SUSPE'NSION,  sis-pln'shan,  s.  [suspension,  Kr. 
from  suspend.]—!.  Act  of  making  to  bang  on  any 
thing.— 2.  Act  of  makintc  to  depend  on  any  thing. 
—3.  Act  of  delaying.  IVuller.—A.  Act  of  withhold- 
ing or  balancing  the  judgment.  Grew.— 5.  Intei- 
ruptiun;  pause;  temporary  cessation.    Clarendon. 

SUSPE'NSORY,  sfis-p&n'sdr-«,  a.  [suspensoire,  Fr. 
suspensus,  Latin.]  Tliat  by  which  a  thing  hang^. 
Ray. 

SUSPI'CION,  sas-plsh'an,  s.  [suspicio,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  suspecting;  imagining  of  something  ill  without 
proof.  Milton, 

SUSPl'CIOUS,  sds-plsh'as,  a  [suspiciosus,  lat.]— 1. 
Inclined  to  sU^pcct;  inclined  to  imagine  ill  with- 
out proofs  Swifi.—2.  Liable  to  suspicion;  giving 
reason  to  imagine  ill.  Hooker.  Brown. 

SUSPl'CIOUSLY,  sas-pish'a>-li,  ad.  [from  suspiei. 
ous.]— 1.  With  suspicion.- 2.  So  as  to  raise  suspi- 
cion. Sidney. 

SUSPI'CIOUSNESS,  sftj-plsh'as-nJs,  s.  [from  sus- 
picious.] Tending  to  suspicion.   Sidney. 

SUSPIKA'IION,  sas-spi-ri'shfln,  s.  [suspiratio, 
from  suspiro,  Lat.]  Sigh;  act  of  fetching  the  breath 
deep.  Move. 

To  SUSPI'RE,  sfts-plre',  t.  a.  [suspiro,  Latin.]— 
1.  To  sigh;  to  fetch  the  breath  deep.— 2.  it 
seems  in  Sliakspear^  to  mean  only  to  begin  to 
breathe; 

To  SUSTA'IN,  sas-t4ne',  v.  a.  [sustineo,  Latin.]— 
1.  'I'o  be;ir;  to  prop:  to  hold  up.  More— 2.  To  sup- 
port; tokeeplroni  sinking  under  evil.  Holder,  Til. 
lotson.—3.  To  maintain;  to  keep.  Davten. — 4.  To 
help;  t>)  relieve;  to  assist.  Shakspeare.-S.  To  bear; 
to  endure.  Milton.— 6.  To  bear  without  yielding. 
IValler.-l.  To  suffer;  to  bear  as  inflicted.  S/iaks.— 
8.  To  defend  a  position;  to  justify  an  opinion. 

SUSTAl'NABLE,  sfis-ti'ni-bl,  a.  [sousteuabj^ 
French,  from  sustain.]  That  may  be  sustained. 

SUSTAl'NEK,  sis-ti'nai-,  s.  [fiora  sustain.]-!. 
One  that  props;  one  that  supports.— 2.  One  that 
sufiers;  a  sufttjier.  Chapnwn. 

SUSl'E'NANCE,  sas'ti-nince,  s.  [soustenance,  Fr.] 
— 1.  Support;  maintenance-  Addison.— 2.  Neces- 
saries of  life;  victuals.  Temple. 

SUSTENTATION,  sas-iln-ti'shan,  s.  [fi-ora  sus- 
tento,  Lat.]— 1.  Support;  preservation  from  fall- 
ling.  Boyle.— 2.  Support  of  life;  victuals.  Brown,— 
3.    Maintenance.  Baroji, 

SUSURRA'TION,  sA-sdr-ri'shan,  s.  [from  susurro, 
Lat.]  Whis])er;  soft  murmur. 

SU'TLER,  sflt'idr,  s.  [soeteler,  Dutch;  sudler, Ger- 
man.] A  man  that  sells  provisions.  Dryderu 

SU'TURE,  sA'tshire,  s.  [sutura,  Latin.]—!.  A  man- 
ner of  sewing  or  stitching,  particularly  wounds. 
Sharp,— 2.  Suture  is  a  particular  articulation. 
Qinmy.  • 

SV^AB,  swob,  s.  [swabb.  Swedish.]  A  kind  of  mop 
to  clean  doors. 

To  SWAB,  swSb',  V.  a.  [fpebban,  Saxon.]  To  clean 
with  a  mop.  Shclvuck. 

SWA'BBER,  swell/bar,  s.  [swabber,  Dutch.]  A 
sweeper  of  the  deck.  Dennis. 

To  SWA'DDLE,  swdil'dl,  v.  a.  [fpe^an,  Saxon.]— 
1.  To  swathe;  to  bind  in  clothes,  generally  used  of 
binding  new-born  children.  Sandys.—  2.  To  beat; 
to  cudgel.  Hudibras. 

SWA'DDLE,  swSd'dl,  s.  [from  the  Terb.!]  Cbthe» 
bound  round  the  bgd;.  Ad^i^on. 
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SWA'RTHILY,   iv/ir'ihk-li,   a.  ''[from    rwrthy.^ 


SWA'DDLINGBAND,  swftd'llpiff-band,    -» 
SWA'f)DI.INOCLOTH,  s\v3clMiiE;-kl<VA,  V  !. 
SWA'DULINTGCLOUT,  sw3(l'Hiig-kl6if  J 
£froni  swa<ltlle.]  Cloth  \viai>|>eU  round  a  new>born 
child.  S/uikipeare. 
To  SWAG,  swAt;,  V.  s.   [riS»n,  ^axon.l  To  sink 

down  by  its  wei^ltt;  to  lie  heavy.  Otway. 
To  SWA'GGER,  swjg'g&r,    v.  n.    frpajan.  Sax.] 
To  bluster,  to  bully;    to  be  tiirbuleiitly  and  tu- 
multuou'ly  i>roud.  iHloUoiu  Collier. 
SWA'GGKRER,   swi/gdr-ar,  s.  [IVom   sw«(?ger.] 
A  blusttrer;    u  bully;  a   turbulent  noisy  fellow. 
Shakspeave. 
iWA'CiCiV,  swi^'gi,   a.   LfifOM  swag.]  Dependent 

by  its  weight.  Hi  own. 
SWAIN,  sw&ne,  s.    [jpajn,  Saxon,  and  Runick.]— 
1.  A  young  man.  Sptnuer.—I.  A  country  servant 
employed    in  husbandry.    Shaks.—i,    A    pastoral 
youth.  Pope. 
SWAl'NMOTE,  swine'mite,  s.  A   court   touching 
matters  of  the  forest,  ke?>t  by  the  charter  of  the 
forest  thrice  in  the  year.  C'oxuil, 
To  SWALK,sw4le,>      „ 
To  SWKAL,  sw4ie,.r      ■ 
Crpelan,   Saxun,    tu  kindle.]    To  waste  or  blaze 
away;  to  melt. 
SWA'LLET,  swol'llt,    s.    Among   the  tin  miners, 
water  breaking  in  upon  the  miners  at  tlujir  work. 
SWA'LLOW,  sw6l'l6,  s.  Crpalepe,  Saxon.]  A  small 
bird  of  passage,  or,  as  some  jay,  a  bird  that  lies  hid 
»nd  sleeps  in  the  winter.  More. 
T»  SWA'LLOW,   swol'li,   v.  a.  [j-pelgan,   .Saxon; 
swelgen,  Dutch.]—!.    To    take  down  the  throat. 
Locke.~2.   I'o  receive  without  examination.  Lncke. 
—3.  To  engross;  to  appropriate.   Pope —4.  To  ab- 
sorb; to  take  in;  to  sink  in  any  abyss;  to  engulph. 
Shakspearv  —j.  To  devour;    to  destroy.  Locke.— 6. 
To  be  lost  in  anv  filing;  to  be  given  up.  haiah. 
SWA'LLOW,   swSriA,    t.     [from  the  verb.]   The 

throat;  voracity.  South. 
SWA'LLOWTAIL,  s»6rio-tile,  s.  A  species  of  wil- 
low. Bacon. 
RWA'LLOWWORT,  swftl'li-wfirt.  s.  A  plant. 
SWAM,  sw4m.  I'lie  preteiite  of  mvim. 
SWAMl',  swomp,  s.  [«vamp,   Swtdlsh.]  A  marsh; 

a  Irag;  n  fen. 
SWA'MPy,  swdm'pS,  a.  [from  swamp.]  Boggj;  fen- 

nv-  Thomson. 
SW'AN,  sw4n,  9.  ffpan,  Saxon;  suan,  Danish;  swacn, 
Dutch]  A  large  water  fowl,  that  has  a  long  and 
very  straight  neck,  and  is  very  white,  except  wlien 
it  is  young.  Its  legs  and  feet  are  black,  as  is  its 
bill,  which  is  like  that  of  a  goose.  Swans  use 
wings  like  sails,  ao  that  they  are  driven  alotig  in 
water.  It  was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  because  it 
was  said  to  sing  melodiously  when  it  was  near  ex- 
piring; a  tradition  generally  received,  but  fabu- 
lons.  Shahs.  Lorke. 
aWA'NSKIN,    swin'skln,  s.   [swan  and  skin.]   A 

kind  of  soft  flannel. 
SWAP,  sw6p,  ad.  Hastily;  with  hasty  violence;  as, 

he  did  it  srvnj). 
To  SWAP,  sw5p,  V.  a.  To  exchange. 
BWARD.  swArd,  s.  [sweard,  Swedish.]— 1.  The  skin 
of  bacon.— 2.  The  surface  of  the  ground.  A.  Phil- 
ips. 
SWARE,  swire.  The  preterite  of  swear. 
SWARM,    swirm,    s.    [j-peapm,    Saxon;    swerra, 
Dutch.]—!.    A   great  body  or  number  ot'  bees  or 
otlier  small  aniniah.  Drijdau—2.  A  multitude;  a 
crowd.  Sh'iks. 
To  SW.\RM,    swirm,  r.  n.   frpeapnian,  Saxon; 
swermen,  Dutch.]— 1.   To  rise  as  bees  in  a  body, 
»nd  quit  the  hive.   Oryilen.  Ca.;/.— 2.  To  appear  in 
multitudes;  to  crowd;  lo  throng.  Milton.— i.  To  l)e 
crowded;  to  l)C  over-run;  to  lie  thronged.  Howtl. 
— I.  To  bri  ed  multitttdes.  Milton. 
SWART,  swirt.       > 
SWARTH.  swir//i,  5  '^ 

[swarts,  Gothic;  rp»rt-,  Saxon;  swnrt,  Dutch.]— 
1.  Black;  darkly  brown;  tawney,    Spinser.—2.  In 
Afffr'jH,  gloomy;  malignant. 
T«  BWART,  swirt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
blackeaj  to  dusk.  Brown. 


Blackly;  duskily;  tawnilv. 
SWA'llTHINES's,  swir'<A4-nis,  i.  [from  swarthy.} 

Darkness  of  complexion;  tawninrst. 

SWA'RI  HY.  swJi-'rAt,  a.  [See  SWART.]  Dark  ot 

complexion;    blaek;   dusky;  tawney.  Roscommon. 

SWASH.  swSsh,  s.  [a  cant  woi-d.]  A  figure,  whosft 

circumfirence  is  not  round  but  oval;  and  whoso 

mouldings  lie   not  at     ri?ht  angles,  but   obli(iue 

to  th"  avis  of  the  work.  Moxan. 

To  SWASH,  sw(^sh,  V.  u.  To  make  a  great  clutter, 

or  noise.    Shnks. 
SWA'.SHBUCKLliH.  swSsh-bak'lJr,?   , 
SWA'SHKtt,  swosh'iir,  3 

[from  swaslt]  One  who  makes  a  show  of  valour  or 
tbrce.    Skaks. 
SWA TSH,  sw3tsh,  i.  A  swathe. 
SWATH,  swdili,  ».  [swide,  Dutch.]—!.  A    line  of 
grass  cut  down  by  the  mower.  Tu*mt.— 2.  A  con- 
tinued  quantity.  Shaks.-S.  A  bauil;  a  fillet.  Ad- 
ffison. 
To  SWATHE,  swiTHe,   v.   n.    To  bind  as  a  child 

wiih  bands  and  rollers.  A/>hot.    Prior, 
To  SWAY,  swA,  V.  a.  [schweben,  German, to  move.] 
—1.  To  wave  i\i  the  hand;  to  move  or  wield  with 
facility.   Spenser.—^.  'I'o  bias;  to  diix'ct  on  either 
side.  Sh.-ik.i\—3.  To  govern;  to  rule;  to  overpower; 
to  influence.  Milton.  Dryilen. 
To  SWAY,  swi,   V.  n.— 1.  To  bang  heavy;    to   be 
ilrawn  by  weight.  Bacon.— 2.  To  have  weight;  tq. 
Imve  inllueiice.  Hooker.— 3.  To  bear  rule;   to   go- 
vern. Milton. 
SV/AY,  swi,  s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.    The  swing  ot 
sweep  of  a  we.iiKjn.  Miltotu—2.  Any  thing  moving 
with  bulk  and  power.  S/mkspeare.—i.  Power;  rule; 
duiiiiuion.  Hooker. — 4.  Influence;   dii-cctiou.   Dry- 
den. 
To  SWEAR,   swire,  v.  n.  preter.  swore  or  sivarc, 
part.  pass.  i~tvarn,  [rpepian,S.ixon;  swecren,  Dut.^ 
—1.  To  obtest  some  superiour  power;  to  utter  an 
oath.    Tirkell.—2.    'i'o  ileclare    or   promise   upon 
oath.  Peacham.—3.    To   give  evidence  upon  oath. 
Sh(iks.—4.  To  obtest  the  great  name  prophanely . 
Tillotson. 
To  SWEAR,  swire,  v.   a.— 1.  To  put  to  an  oath. 
J')njden.—2.    'I'o  declare  upon  oath.— 3.  To  obtest 
by  an  oath.  Shaks. 
SWE'AREIl,  swi'rir,  s.   [from  swear.]  A  wretch 
who  obtests  the  great  name   wantoidy  and  pro- 
fanely. Herbert.  Sivift. 
SWEA  T,  swit,  s.    [j-peaC,  Saxon;  sweet,  Dutch.]— 
1.  The  matter  evacuated  at  the  pores  by  heat  or 
labour.  Boyle.— 2.  i.abour;   toil;    drudgery.    Den- 
ham.~3.  Evaporarion  of  moisture.   Mortimer. 
To  SWEAT,  swJt,  V.  n.  preterite  sweat,  sweater/, 
]>articiple  pass.  stoeaten.—\.  To  be  moist  on  the 
body  with  heat  or  labour.  Shakspearc.  Cowley.— 2. 
To  toil;  to  labour;  to  drudge.  lVallcr.—3.  'Vo  emit 
moisture.  Mortimer. 
To  SWEAT,  swit,  V.  a.— 1.  To  emit  as  sweat.  Dry- 
den. — 2.  To  make  to  sweat. 
SWE'ATEK.  swit'fir,   s.  [from  sweat.]   One  who 

SAveais;  or  makes  to  sweat. 
SWE'A  TY,  swSi'ti,  a.  [from  swe.it.J— 1.  Covered 
with   sw<  at;   moist   with  sweat.    Milton.— 2,  Con- 
sisting of  sweat.  Swift.— 3.   Laborious;  toilsome. 
Prior. 
To  SWEEP,  swiip,  v.a.  pret.  and  p.avt.  pass,  swept. 
[fpapan,  Saxon.]—!.    To  drive   away  with  a  be- 
som—2.   To  clean  with   a  htsoni.   Luke.— 3.  To 
cari7   with   pomp.     She  sweeps  her  train.  Shaks. 
—4.   To  drive  or  carry   off  with  celerity  and  vio. 
lence.    The    torrent  sweeps  thetn  aivay.  KnoUcs- 
Fenton.—S.  To  pass  over  with  celerity  and  force. 
— d.  'i'o  ruh  over.    Drydcn.—7.  To  strike  or  brush 
with  a  long  stroke.  Po/ic. 
To  SWEEP,  swiAp  V.  n — 1.  To  pas^  with  violence 
tumalt,  or    swiftness.    Shnks,—2.    i'o    pass     with 
|iomp;  to  pass   with   an  equal  motion.  SAak*.—3. 
To  move  with  a  long  reach.  Dntdrn- 
SWEEP,  swiip,  5.   [(rora  the  verb.]—!.  Ihe  act  oT 
sweeping.— 2.  The  compass  of  any  violent  or  con 
tinued  motion.   l'>!tlips.—3.    Violeo'   dcstructioti 
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Fite,  fir,  till,  {lt;^mt(  mlt;— pine,  pin;— 


GVaufi«— 4.  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 
Sharjy. 

»\VEE'PINGS,  swiip'ingr,  t.  [from  sweep.]  That 
which  is  swrpt  away    Suift. 

SWEE'PNET,  swilp'rit,  s.  [sweep  and  net]  A 
not  tliat  takes  in  a  gixat  compass.  Caindcn. 

SWEE'PSTAKK,sw?ip'stike,  s.  [sweep  and  stake.] 
A  man  that  wins  all.  Shaks. 

SWEt'Py,  switp'i,  a.  [fiom  sweep.]  Passing  with 
gitat  speed  and  violence.  Urydcn. 

SWliET,  swiit,  a*  [fpere,  S«xon,  soet,  Dotch.]— 
1.  Pleasing  to  any  sense.  IVaUs.—l.  l.usciuus  to 
the  taste.  Davtes.—i.  Fragrant  to  the  smell.  IVaU 
ion.  Gcy,~A.  Helodiout  to  the  ear.  JVaUer.—5> 
Beautiful  to  the  »•  ye.  !>hak3.-~t.  Not  salt.  Bacon. 
—7.  KotsoUr.  Bacon,— i.  Mifd;  soft;  genile.  Mil- 
ten.  J{'aller.—9,  Grareful;  pleasinir.  Dryiien,—10. 
I^ot  statu;  not  stinking:  as,  that  meat  is  tweet 

SWEET,  swiit,  s.— 1.  Sweetness;  something  plea- 
sing. Ben  Jonson,—2.  A  word  of  endearment. 
S/iaks. — 3.  A  pertunic.  Druden, 

SWEE'TBUEAD,  sw44t'brld,  s.  the  pancreas  of 
the  calf.  Harvey.  Utriff. 

fiWEE'TBRIAB,  kwiJt'brl&r,  s.  [sweet  and  bri- 
ar.] A  fragrant  shrub.  Bacon. 

SWEE'TBROOM,  swiil'braSm,  s.  An  herb.  Ain^- 
•worth. 

SWEE'TCICELY,  swJJt'sls-li,  s.  [rayrrhus,  Lat.] 
A  plairt.  Milter. 

SWEET-CIS'TUS,  swiit-sls'tfis,  s.  A  slirub,  also 
called  Gum  cistiis.  Tate^s  Coxuley. 

SWEEi-MA'HJORUM,  swiit-mir'jo-ram,  s,  [ori- 
ganum.] A  swfet  herb.    Shaks. 

To  SWEE'TEN.swiit'n,  v.  a.  [fromsweet.]—!.  To 
make  sweet.  Swift.— 2.  'l"o  make  mild  or  kind. 
Hotrth — 3.  To  make  It-ss  painful.  Addison.— i.  To 
palliate;  to  reconcile.  V  Estrange.— S.  To  make 
grateful  or  pleasing.  Ben  Jonson.—6.  To  soften;  to 
make  delicate.  Drydcn. 

To  SWEE'TEX,  swJit'tn,  v.  n.  To  grow  sweet. 
Bacon, 

SWEE'TENER,  swlit'tn-ir,  s.  [from  sweeten.]— 
1.  One  that  palliates;  one  that  represents  things 
tenderly.  Swift.— 2.  That  which  contemperates 
acrimony.  Temple. 

SWEETHEART,  swiJtTiirt,  s.  [sweet  and  heart.] 
A  lorer  or  mistress.  Slicks.  Cleaveiand. 

CWEE'TINO,  swiping,  s.  [from  sweet.]— 1.  A 
sweet  luscious  apple.  Ascham.—2.  A  word  of  en- 
dearment. Shaks. 

SWER'TISH,  swiit'lsh,  h,  [from  sweet.]  Somewhat 
sweet.  Floya: 

SWEETLY,  swJJi'jJ,  ad.  [from  sweet.]  In  a 
sweet  manner;  with  sweetness.  Szuiff. 

SWEE'TMEAT,  swtk'intte,  ».  [sweet  and  meat.] 
Delicacies  n)ade  of  fruits  preserved  witli  sugar. 
l.ocke. 

SWEE'TNESS,  swWt'nis,  s.  [from  sweet.]  The 
quality  of  being  sweet  in  any  of  its  senses.  Ascham. 
itoseummon. 

SAVEK'TWILLIAM,  swiit-wlfyflm,  3.  A  plant; 
n  species  of  gilliflower. 

SWEE'TWILI.OW,  swih-wU'lo,  s.  Gale,  or  Dutdi 
myrtle.  Miller. 

To  SWELL,  jwll,  V.  n.  participle  pass,  sisollen. 
[f  pellan,  Sax.  swellen,  Diitcli.j— I.  I'o  grow  big- 
jrer;  to  grow  turgid;  to  extend  the  parts.  Drydev.. 
—2. 1'o  tumefy  by  obstruction.  Dryd'n.-S.  To  he 
rx.-.sperated.  Shaks — 4.  To  look  big.  Shakt.-S.  To 
prot;il)erate.  Isaiah.— 6.  To  rise  into  arrogance;  to 
be  elated.  Dryden.—l.  To  be  inflated  with  anger. 
Psalms.— i.  To  grow  tipon  the  view.  Shnks. 

To  SWELL,  swel,  V.  a.— 1.  To  cau^e  to  rise  orin- 
oreas'-;  to  make  tumid.  Ehaks.~2.  To  aggravate; 
to  heighten.  Atterbury.—z.  To  raise  to  arrogance. 
Clarendon. 

CWKLL,  sw^l,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Extension  of 
bulk.  Dryden- 

3V/K.'LL1NG,  swel'i'nj,  i.  [from  swell.]—;.  Mor- 
bid minor. — 2.  Prctuberanct-;  prominence.  Keuiton. 
—3.  EfKii-tfor  a  vent.  Tatter. 

To  SWEI.r,  sw^lf.  T.  n.  lopufl"  in  sweat.  Spenser. 

To  SWE'LTER,  iw4l'tfir,  v.  u.  To  be  pained  with 
I;  eat.    ff'altm, 

?/**     . 


To  SWE'LTER,  swll'tftr,  f.  n.  To  parch,  or  dxy  up 

with  heat.   Benflcy. 
SWE'Ll'RY,  swji'tri,  a.  [fromswelter.]  Suffocating 

with  heat.    ; 
SWEPT,  swjpt.   The  participle  and    preterite  of 

sweep. 
To  SWERD,   swJrd,  v.  n.   To  fcreed  a  green  turf. 

Mortimer. 
To  SWERVE,  swirv,  v.  n.    [swerven,  Saxon  and 

Dutch.]—!.  To  wander;  to  rove-   Dryden.—2.  l"o 

deviate;   to  depart  from  rule,    custom,  or  duty. 

Hooker.   Cornmon    Prayer.— 3.   To  ply;  to  bend. 

Miltfm.—A.  To  climb  on  a  narrow  body.  Dryden. 
SWIFT,  swift,  a.  [rpipr,   Saxon.]— 1.  Moving  far 

in  a  short  time;  quick;  fleet;  spt-edy;  nimble;  rapid. 

Bacon,— 2,  Ready;  prompt.  Milton. 
SWIFT,  swift.  s<  [tVtiin  thequickiiessof  their  flight.] 

—I.  A  bird  like  a  swallow;  a  martinet.  Derha»n.—2. 

The  current  of  ,i  small  stream.  IVulton, 
SWI'FTLY,  s\vifi-l4,  ad.  [from  swift.]  Fleety;  rapid- 
ly; nimbly.  Bacon.  Prior, 
SWI'FINESS,  swlft'nes,   s.  [from  swift.]    Speed; 

nimbk'ness;  rapidity;  quickness;  velocity;  celerity. 

Denham. 
To  hWlG,  swig.   V.    n.   [swiga,     IslanJick.]    To 

drink  bv  large  draughts. 
To  SWjtLL,  swill,   V.  a.    [jfiliin,  Saxon.]— I.  To 

drink  luxuriously  and  grossly.  Shaks.— 2.  1u  wastr, 

to  drench.  Philips.— 3.   To  inebriate.  Dryden. 
SWILL,  swill,  s.  [from  the  verb]  Drink  luxuriously 

poiirtil  down.  Mortimer, 
SWl'LLEK,  swlriir,  s.  [from  swill.]  A  luxurious 

drinker. 
To  SWIM,  swim,   V.  n.  preterite  swam,  nuom,  or 

nuuifi,  [_Yf\<^<TaiM\,  Saxon;  swemmtn,  Dutch.] — l. 

To  float  on  the  water;  not  to  sinK.  Bacon. — 2,  'I'o 

move  progressively  in  the  water  by  the  nioiiun  of  the 

limbs.  Kiiolles.—3,  To  be  conveyed  by  tlie  stream. 

Dryden.— i.  To  glide  alting  with  a  smooth  or  dizzy 

motion.  Stniih.-S.  To  be  dizzy;  to  be  vertiginous. 

Siviju—d.  'i'o  be  floated.   Aadison.-T,    To  ha\e 

abundance  of  any  thing  desired;  to  flow,  /fe  swims 

in  mirth,  Addison. 
To  SWIM,    swim,    V.   a.    To  pass  by  swimming. 

Dryden. 
SWIM,  swim,  s.   [from  the  verb.]  The  bladder  of 

fishes  by  which  they  are  supported  in  tiie  water* 

Grav. 
SWl'MMER,  swim'm&r,   s.    [from  swim.]— 1.  One 

who  swims.    Bacon. — 2.  The  swimmer  is  situated 

in  the  f  ure  legs  of  a  horse,  aliove  the  knees,  and  upon 

the  inside.aiid  almost  upon  the  back  p«rts  of  the  hind 

legs,  a  little  below  the  ham:   this  part  is  without 

hair,  and  resembles  a  piece  of  hard  dry  horn,  bar- 
rier''s  Diet. 
SWI'MMINGLY,    swfm'ming-lJ,    ad.   [from  swim- 
ming.]   Sruoothly;  without   ototructjon.     A  low 

word.  Arbuthtiu!. 
SWl'NDLER,  swln'dldr,     s.  [a  modern  colloquial 

word.]  One  well  i)ractisi.d  in  some  ingenious  mode 

of  cheating. 
To  SWI'NDLE,  swln'dl,  V.  a.  [derivation  unknown.] 

To  cheat,  to  defraud  under  false  pretences. 
To  SWI'NDLE,  «wi.i'dJ,    v.  n.   To  practise  fraud, 

to  obtain  goods  fi-om    tradesmen  under  fictitious 

characters  <.r  false  l>reteuces. 
SWINE,  swine,  s.    [rpin,  Saxon;  swyn,  Dutch.]  A 

bug;  a  pig.  Shnks.  Pope. 
SWrNEBREAD,  swlneTirid,  s.    A  kind  of  ptant; 

truffles. 
SWX'NEHERD,   swine'hSrd,   «.   [ppin   and  hypO, 

Saxon.]  A  keeper  of  hogs.  Broome. 
SWI'NEPIPE,      swh.t'pjpe,    «.    A    bird   of    the 

thrush  kind. 
To  SWING,  swing,  V.  n,  [j-ptn^an,  Saxon  ]— 1.  To 

wave  to  and  fro  lianging  loosi.ly.  Boyle.— 2.  To  fly 

backward  and  forwaid  on  a  rope. 
To  SWING,  swing,  v.  a.  preterite  *tvang,  iwung  — 

1.  To  make  to  play  loosely  on  a  string.— 2.  To 

whirl  round  in  the  air.  Miltonj—3.  To  wave  loosely. 

Dryderu 
SWING,  swing.  1.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Motion  of  any 

lliiH^ hanging  Iuo^eIy.  L"cke,—Q,    A  line  on  uhicb 

any  thing  kangs  touse,— 3.  |Influence  or  power  of 
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«  bodf  put  in  motion.  Br(m>Ji.— 4.  Course;  nnre- 
slraitied  hberty.  Chapmaru—S,  Uoi-estraiiied  ten- 
dency. Glanville.  Soulh, 

Tu  SWINGE,  swliije,  r.  a.  frjpmjan,  Saxon.T— 
1.  To  whip;  to  battiuade;  to  punish.  Su-;/).— 2-  To 
moveaia  lath. 

SWINGE,  swfiije,  s.  [from  tlie  verb.]  A  sway;  a 
sweepofan)  tiling  in  motion.  U'aller. 

SWrNGBBUCKLEK,  swlnje-b&k'l4r,  s.  [swinpe 
and  ImckliT.]  A  bully;  a  man  who  pretenih  to  feats 
of  arms.  Shaks  * 

SWI'NGEB,  swli^dr,  s.  [from  swinp.]  He  who 
swillp^;  a  hurlt-r. 

SWl'NGING,  swln'jlng,  a.  [from  swuig^e.]  Great; 
liuc;''.  VEsf range. 

SWI'NGINGLY,  swli/jlng-li,  ad.  [from  jwineing.] 
Vastiv,  trre-itly.  Sw'ft. 

To  Si  wi'NGLE,  iwlnc'ijl,  v.  n.  [from  swing.]— 1.  To 
dan^U';  to  wavp  liangiog.— 3.  To  swing  tor  plea- 
sure. 

SWl'NISH,  swl'iiish,  a.  [fiom  swine.]  Befitting 
swine;  n-so>iihling  swine;  gros«.  Milton. 

To  SWINK,  swlnk,  v.  n.  frpmcan,  Saxon.  To  la» 
hour;  to  toil-,  to  drudge.  Obsolete.  Spenser. 

To  SWINK,  swink,  V.  a.  To  over-labour.  Obsolete. 
Miircn. 

SWjNK,  swlnk,  s.  trP"*'^  Sax.]  I.al)oui';  toil;  drud- 
gery- Spenser. 

SWITCH,  swftsh,  s.  A  small  flexible  twig.  Addison. 

To  SWI  rcH,  swltsh,  V.  a.  [Irom  the  noun.]  To 
lash;  to  jerk-  Chapman. 

SWI'VEL,  swlv'vl,  s.  Something  fixed  in  anollier  bo- 
dy so  as  to  torn  round  in  it. 

SWCBBER.swdh'bftr,  s.  [See  SWABBEK.]— 1.  A 
sweeper  oflhe  deck.  Dryden.—i.  Your  privileged 
cards  that  are  only  incidentally  used  in  betting  at 
the  game  of  whist.  Svjifi.i 

SWCLLcX,?       1, 

SWOLN,       '^swiln. 

The  participle  pass,  of  jioW?.  itpenser. 

SWOM.  sw3m.  'I  he  preteriK-  orj-Jtim.  Dryden. 

To  SWOON,  sNvWii,  V.  n.  [aj-punan.  Sax.]  To  suffer 
a  susp<-nsion  of  thought  and  sensation;  to  taint. 
Burun.  Prior, 

SWOON,  sw6An,  s.  [f»-om  the  verb.]  A  lipothyroy;  a 
fainting  fit. 

To  SWOOP,  swJSp,v.  a.  [I  suppose  from  the  sound.] 
— 1.  To  fall  at  once,  as  a  haw  k  upon  his  prey.  Dry- 
den.— %.  To  prey  upon;  to  catch  up.  G'anvillf, 

SWOOP,  swjjp,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Fall  of  a  bird  of 
pi-ey  upon  his  quan-y.  L'Estrange. 

To  SWOV,  sw  dp,  v.  a.  To  change;  to  exchange  one 
thing  tor  another.  Dryden. 

SWORO,  s6i-d,s.  fri'Pop'O,  Sax.  swctrd,  Dut.]— 1.  A 
weapon  used  either  in  euttir.g  or  thrusting;  the 
usual  Weapon  of  lights  hund  to  hand.  Broonw. — 2. 
Destruction  by  war.  Deut.—%.  Vengeance  of  jus- 
tice—4.  Emblem  of  authority.  Hudibnis. 

SWaRDED.  sird'Jd,  a.  [fiom  sword.]  Girt  with  a 
sword.  Mrfron. 

SWO'HDEH,  sord'&r,  ».  [from  sword.]  A  cot  throat; 
a  soldier.  Shnks. 

SWO'KDFISH.  sird'rtsh,  s.  A  fish  with  a  long  sharp 
bone  issuing  from  his  head.  Spenser. 

SWCUDGRASS,  sJrd'gris,  t.  A  kind  of  sedge; 
glader.   Ainnvorth. 

SWO'RDKNOT,  soid'nSt,  8.  [sword  and  knot.]  Ui- 
band  tiM  tu  the  hilt  ofthe  sword.  Pupe. 

SWO'KDl.AW,  sird'liw.s.  Violence.  Mtlton. 

SWOKDMAN,$Ard'mln,s.  [sword  and  man.]  Sol- 
dier; fi,n;hiing  man.  Shnks. 

5WO'RniM,.\YER,iArd'pli.ar,  s.  [sword  and  play.] 
Gladiaior;  fencer.  Haknoill. 

SWORE,  swAre.  The  preterite  of  Jurnr.  Milton. 

SWOHN,  sw&rn.  The  participle  pass,  of  swear. 
Shnkspeare. 

SWUM,  swAm.  Preterite  and  participle  pass,  of 
fwini.  Milton. 

SWUNG,  swftng.  Preterite  and  participle  pass,  of 
.rrving.  Addison. 

SVB,  jlh.  a.  [properly  sH>;  j^b,  Sm.]  Related  by 
blood.  Spenser. 

SV'CAMINE,  sik'1-mlne,  7 

SyCAMORE,  slk'a-mii*,  j'* 
A  tito.  Mortimer. 
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SY'COPHANT,  slk'i-fint,  i.  tror-.?xv7r,-.)  A  tell 
tale;  a  laake-bate;  a  carrier  of  little  faults.  A'c/no/. 
Soiilh.  ' 

To  SYCOPHANT,  slk'4-fint,  r.  n.  [<rjxs?!.vTiri,.]  Tc 

play  the  sycophant.  Government  ofthe  Tongue. 
SYCOPHA'NTICK,  slk-A-Hln'tik,    a.    [from    syeo* 
phant.]  Apt  H>  carry  small  accuiatioiu;  apt  to  tell 
tales. 

To  SY'COPHANTIZE,  slk'i-On-tlze,  v.  n.  [from 
sycophant.]  To  play  the  flatterer.  Virt. 

SYLLA'BICAL,  sll-liVi-kil^a.  [from  syllable.]  Re- 
lating tosyllahles;  fonsistiuK  of  syllable*. 

SYLLA'BICALLY,sll-iai.'i.kat-t,'»d.  [from  syllabi. 
cal.1  In  a  svllabical manner. 

To  SYLLABi'CATE,  tll-ll-bi'kite,  v.  a.  [from  syl- 
labh.]^Tof(.imsyil:.bl.-s. 

SYLLABICA'TION,sll-IJ-l>t-k4'8h4n,s.  The  act  of 
torminpsyllabit  s,  the  method  of  dividing  words  in/ 
to  syllables. 

SYLLA'BICK,  sll-Ub'lk,  ad,  [syUabique,  Fr.  from 
syllable.]  Relxting  to  iyllabl>-j. 

SY'LLABLE,sll'lJ-bl,s.  [tu>.\=cS.!.]— 1.  As  mtich  of« 
word  as  is  uttered  by  the  help  of  one  vowel  or  0T>e 
articulation.  HeUer.—i,  Any  thing  proverbially 
concise.  Shaks. 

To  SY'LLABLE,  sll'li-bl,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
utter;  to  pronounce;  to  articulate.  Milton. 

SYLLABUB.  slI'll-bAb,  s.  [Rightly  SILLABUB, 
which  see.]  Milk  and  acids.  Be^umonf. 

SY'LLABUS,si(l'ia-bds,  s.  lnK\xi:,.-\  An  abstract;  t 
compendium  containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse. 

SY'LLOGISM,  sl\']L}\zm,s.[,a-jK\eyiTfii,-.^  Anargn- 
ineiit  composed  of  thive  pro|>osition9;  as.  every  man 
thinks;  Peter  is  a  tran;  llierefore  Peter  thinks. 

SYLLOGI'STICAL,  $ll-li-j1>'tt-kll,  7. 

SYLLOGI'STICK,  slui-ifs'tlk,  S 

[9-i;>.».i>7-i,-'«o,-.]  P:  rtaining  to  a  syllogism;  copiistin^ 
of  a  syllogism.  H'atts. 

SYLLOGI'STICALLY,  sll-lo-jls'ti-kil-i,  ad.  [tVom 
svllfigistical.]  In  thefonn  of  a  sx'llogism.  Locke. 

To'SY'LLOGIZE,  sll'lJ-jize,  v.  ii.  [(n/WLsyi^i.v,]  To 
reason  by  svlloaism.  K'atts. 

SY'LVAN,  sliMn,  a.  Woody;  shady.  Mtlton. 

SY'LVAN,  sll'vio,  s.  [sylvain,  Fr.]  A  woodgod,  or 
satyr.  Pope. 

SY'MBOL,  slm'bftl,  s.  [symbol,  Fr.  (n>,u?c\c  .]— i.  An 
abstract;  a  compendium;  a  comprehensive  form. 
Baker. — 2.  A  type;  that  wliich  comprehends  in  its 
figure  a  representation  of  something  else.  Broian. 
South.  Addison. 

SYMBO'LICAL,  s1m-b*l'4-kai,  a.  [a-tyCoxixs,-.]  Re- 
presentative;  typical;  expressing  by  signs.  Brown. 
Taylor. 

SYMBOLICALLY.  s!m-b8ri-kJl-4,ad.  [from  sym- 
bolical.] Typically;  by  repres^-Jitaiion.  Tai/lor. 

SYMBOLIZA'TION,  s1ra-bdH4-zi'shfln,  s.  The  act 
of -ymboli/.ing;  rejireientation;  resemblance.ijrffitin. 

roSY'MBOMZE,  slm-bo'-llze,  v.  n.  [from  symbol.] 
To  have  something  in  common  with  another  by 
representative  qualities.  £aron.  Boyk.  Honvel.  More. 
Soiil/i. 

To  SY'MBOI.IZE,  slmTjA-llze,  v.  a.  To  make  repre- 
sentative of  something.  Broji-Ti. 

SYM.ME'TUIAN,  s!m.m>t'tri-4n,  s.  [from  svmme- 
try.]  One  eminently  studious  of  proportion,  iidney, 

SYM.ME'TRICAL,  I'lni-mlt'tri-kJl,  a.  [from  sym- 
metry.] Proportionate;  having  parts  well  adapted 
to  etch  other. 

SYMMF.'TRIST,  sln/ini-trhf,  s.  [from  syTOmetry.y 
One  very  studious  or  observant  of  proportion,  li'at. 

To  SYMME'TRlZE,  slir.-mi'ttjre,  v.  a.  To  bring  to 
Symmriry.  Burke. 

SY'MMETRY,  slm'mi-trt, s.  [<r^^v  and /kitjkjv,]  Adap- 
tation of  pans  to  eaeh  other;  proportion; harmony; 
agreement  of  one  part  to  anothrr.  Donne-  H-Vler. 
More.  Dryden. 

SYMPATHK'TICAI.,  slm-plvA*i'i.kll,7 

SYMPATHE'TICK,ilm-pi-Mit'lk.         >'* 
[lympathciique,  Fr.]  Having  mutual  tcntatioii;  be- 
ing affected   by  what  happeni  to  the  other.  Jtt- 
common. 

SVMPATHE'TICALLV,  slm-pl-fAit'i-kll-i,  ad. 
[from  sympatbetick.]  With  lympathj ;  ip  tonse- 
quence  of  (ymjMtby. 
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T«  SYMPATHIZE,  »lm'pl-Mlze,  v.  n.  [sympathi- 
ser,Fr  from  sjinpalhj;.]  To  feel  with  anothen  to 
feel  in  conseqiienci-  ol'  what  another  feels;  to  feel 
mutually.  Milton.  Locke. 

SY'MPATHY,  s!m'[Ta-</i4.  s.  [a-jftmittx.l  Fellow  feel- 
ing; mutual  sensibility;  the  quality  of  being  affect- 
■eel  by  the  affection  of  another.  South,  Locke. 

CYMPHO'NIOUS,  slm-f6'n4-&s,a.[from  symphony.] 
Harraonious;  a^reeinff  in  sound.  Miltoti' 

SY'MPHONY,  slm'fA-ni,  s.  [.tw  and  <:x;^>i.]  Concert 
of  instrumeiiti;  harmony  of  mingled  sounds.  IVot- 
/on,  Drijden, 

SV'MPHYSIS,  s!m'f|.sl«, ».  [ruvandcoD.]  Symphysis 
is  used  of  those  boues  which  in  children  are  dis- 
tinct, but  after  some  years  unite  and  consolidate 
into  one  bone.  Wiseman. 

SYMP(ySIACK,slm-pi'zh4-lk,a.  [(ro/i:roir»«xoy.]  He- 
latini^  to  merry-makingfSi  Arbuthnot- 

SY'MP TOM,  slm'tflm,  s.  [^u^Ti^yu*.]— 1.  Something 
that  happen!  concuirently  with  something  else, 
not  as  the  original  cause,  nor  as  the  necessary  ef- 
fect.—2.  A  sign;  a  token. 

SYMPTOMA'TIC AL,  slm-tft-mai'tS-kil,  7  , 

SYMPTOMA'TICK,  siin-t6-m4t'tlk,         3    " 
[from  syraptom.l  Happening  concurrently,  or  oc- 
casionallv.  Iftseman, 

6YMPI OMA'TICALLY,  sim-to-mat't4-kil-4,  ad. 
[from  sytnptomatiual.]  In  the  nature  of  a  symp- 
tom. IVi.ietnan. 

SYNAGO'GICAL^  sln-lgSg'gJ-kai,  a.  Lfi-om  syna- 
gogue.]  Pertaining  to  a  synagogue. 

SY'NAGOGUE,  slii'i-g6g,  s.  [o-ji-Myoyii.]  An  assem- 
bly of  the  Jews  to  worship.  Gospel. 

SYNALE'PHA,sln-i-l4'fi,  s.[oTJ>;»^c'fti.]  A  contrac- 
tion or  excision  of  a  syllable  in  a  Latin  verse,  by 
joining  together  two  vowels  in  the  scanning  or 
cutting  oft"  the  ending  vowel;  as  iW  ego.  TV  eter- 
val  snows.  Dryden> 

SYNARTHRCSIS,  s!n-Jr-Mr6'sis,s.  [ruvand  KfSeooj.] 
A  close  conjunction  of  two  bodies.  IVisemoTU 

SYNCHOND'RO'SIS,  sin-k6ri-dr6'sls  s.  l<ryv  and 
y5v5V©'.]  Synchondrosis  is  an  union  by  gristles  of 
the  siemon  to  the  ribs.   IViseman^ 

SYNCHRO'NICAL,  sin.kron'i-kal,  a.  [o-ui/  and 
XonfCAu"]  Happening  together  at  the  same  time. 
H(de. 

SY'NCHRONISM,  slng'kro-nUm,s.  i<rw  and  %fov©Nl 
Concurrence  of  events  happening  at  the  same  time. 
Hale. 

SY'NCHRONOUS,  slng'kro-nfis,  a.  [<r«v  and  x«ov©..] 
Happening  at  the  same  time. 

SY'NCOPE,  sfng'kA-pi,  s.  [a-oyxow^.]— l.  Fainting 
fit.  Wiseman.— 2.  Contraction  of  a  word  by  cutting 
off  part  in  the  middle. 

SY'NCOPIS  r,  slng'kS-plst,  s.  [from  syncope.]  Con- 
tractor of  words.  Spectator, 

To  SY'N  UICA TE,  sit»'d4-kite,  v.  n.  inv  and  ««>,.] 
To  judge;  to  pass  judgment;  to  censure.  Hakeiuill. 

SYN'blCK.  sln'dlk,  s.  [eruu  and  Sik>,,  Gr.]  One  of  a 
set  of  judges  appointed  occasionally  by  learned  bo- 
dies to  decide  on  certain  matters  referred  to  them. 

SY'NDROME,  sln'dr(Vm4,  9.  [(ruv^po^w.]  Concurrent 
action;  concurrence.  Glanvill?, 

SYNE'CDOCHE,  s4-nSk'di-k4,  s.  [tuvkJoxh.]  A  fi- 
gure by  which  part  is  taken  for  the  whole,  or  the 
whole  for  part.  Taylor. 

SYNECDO'CillCAL,  si-nlk-ddk'i-kSl,  a.  [from 
synecdoche.]  Expressed  by  a  synecdoche;  implying 
•  synecdoche.  Boi/le. 

SVNECPHONE'SIS,  sJ-nJk-f6-ni's1s,  a.  [Gr.]  A 
contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one.  Tnpvhitt. 

aVNNKURO'SIS  s1n-ni-r4'sls,  s.  i^y  and  i-tupov.] 
The  connexion  made  by  a  ligament.  Wiseman, 

SY'NOD.  sln'nAd, s.  [VwoJ©.]— i.  An  assembly, par- 
ticularly of  ecclesiasticks.  Shaks.  Cleaveland.—2. 
Conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Crashovi. 

SY'N6DAL,«ln'ni-riJl,  -| 

SYNOTICAL,  si-ndd'i-kll,      }.a. 

SYNO'DICK,  si-n4d'lk,  J 

[jynodiqtie,  Fr.  froni  synoil.]— I.  Relating  to  a  sy- 
nod; transacted  in  a  synod.  Stit!ini;flrtt.—2.  Reck- 
oned from  one  cor\Junction  with  the  sun  to  another. 
Locke. 

SYNO'DICALLY,  •i-n3d'4-kai-J,  ad.  [from  lynodi- 
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cal.]  By  the  authority  of  a  synod  or  pubtiek  auei» 

bly.  Saunderson, 
SYNO'NYMA,    si-ndn'ni-ml,   s.   [Lat.    trv^umiin^Tl 

Names  which  signify  the  same  thing. 
SYNON'YMALLY.sfe-nin.ni-mlni,  ad.  As  it  sytuh 

nymous,  Spenser. 
SYNCNYME,  s*n-6'n!me,    s.    [Fr.   from  <r»i  anil 

cvi;,ui,  CEol,  Gr.]  A  word  of  the  syme  meaning  as 

some  other  word.  Reid. 
To  SYNONO'MISE,  si-nSn'ni-mlze,  v.  a.  [from  sy- 

nonyma.]  To  express  the  same  thing  in  different 

words.  Camden. 
SYNO'NYMOUS.  sS-nSn'ni-mfls,  a.  [synonyme,  FT. 

e-uku.i'u.Mf.]  Expressing  the  same  thing  by  different 

words.  Bentley. 
SYNO'NYMY,  s4-n3n'n4.m4,  s.  [mi«,™;Bi«.]  The  qua. 

lity  of  expressing  by  different   words  the  same 

tbmg. 
SYNO'PSIS,  s4-n8p'sls,  s.  [iruviMfd;.]  A  general  view^ 

all  the  paits  brought  under  one  view. 
SYNO'PTICAL,  si-nSp'ti-kll,  a.   [from  synopsis.] 

Affording  a  viev/  of  many  parts  at  once.  Evelyn. 
SYNTACTICAL,  s?n-t4k't4-k4l,  a.  [from  synfaxis, 

Latin.]— 1.  Conjoined;  fitted  to  each  other.— 2.  Re- 
lating to  the  construction  of  speech. 
SY'NTAX,  sin'tiks.  7 

SYNTA'XIS,  sln-tSks'ls,      J  ^• 

[cpji/TaJi,'.]— 1.  A  system;  a  number  of  things  join- 

td  together.  Gtanvitle.—2,  That  part  of  grammar 

which  teaches  the  construction  of  words.  Su  ift. 
SYNTHE'SIS,  sin'Mi-sls,  s.  [o-ovSit<?.]     The  act  of 

joining,  opposed  to  analysis.  Newton, 
SYNTHE'TICK,  sin.>hh'lk,a.l<nv$BTixo(.-]  Conjoin- 
ing; compounding;  forming  composition.  Watts. 
SY'PHON,  si'ffln,  s.  [<r.<?^v.]  A  tube;  a  pipe.  Moit. 
SY'RIAC,  slr'4-4k.  s.  Spoken  in  old  Syria.  Butler. 
SY'RINGE,   sir'injt*,  s.  [a-Kfyj.]    A  pipe  through 

which  any  liquor  is  squirted.  Say, 
To  SY'RINGE,  sir'lnje,  v.  a.  [from  the  P0un.]-l. 

To  spout   by  a  syringe.   fViseman.—2.  To  wash 

with  a  syringe. 
SY'RINGOTOMY,  sir-lng-g3t't^m4,  s.  [«n»p.y?  and 

TiTo^.]  The  act  or  practice  of  cutting  fistulas  or 

hollow  sores. 
SrnTIS,  sgr'tis,  s.  [Latin.]  A  quick  sand;  a  bog. 

Milton. 
SYS'TASIS,  sis'ti-sls.  [Gr.]  A  political  association 

of  the  constituent  parts  of  government.  Burke. 
SY'STEM,  sls'tira,  s.  [rujit/aa,]— 1.  Any  complexure 

or  combination  ofmany  thingsacting  together.— 2. 

A  scheme  which  reduces  many  things  to  regular 

dependence  or  co-operation. — 3.  A  scheme  which 

unites  many  things  in  order.  Baker. 
SYSTEMATICAL,    sls-ti-mlt'ti-kai,    a.    [<n){«.u» 

Tixoj.]  Methodical;  written  or  formed  with  regular 

subordination  of  one  part  to  another.  Bentley. 
SYSTEMA'TICALLY.  sis-t4-m4t't4-k4l-6,   ad.   In 

form  of  a  system.  Boyle. 
To  SYSTEM' ATIZE,  sls-tSm-i'tlze,  v.  a.  Toteduce 

to  a  system.  Harris. 
SYSTEMA'TIZER,  sls-tgm-il'tlze-fir,  s.  [from  sys- 

tematize.]  One  who  reduces  things  of  any  kind  to 

asystem.  Harris. 
SY'STOLE  sls'ti-lJ,  s.  [systole,  Fr.  omjoM.]— 1.  [In 

anatomy.]  The  contraction  of  the  heart.  Ray.— 9. 

[In  grammar.]  The  shortening  of  a  long  syllable. 


T. 


Ttl.  A  consonant,  which,  at  the  beginning  and 
3  end  of  words,  has  always  the  same  sound, 
nemly  approaching  the  d;  but  before  an  », 
when  folloived  by  a  vowel,  has  the  sound  of  an  ob- 
scure s:  as,  nation,  salvation;  except  when  s  pre- 
redes  /;  &i, christian,  question. 
TA'BHY.  tjb'bi,  s.  [tabi,  tabino,  Ital.  tabis,  Fr.]  A 
kind  ot  waved  silk.  Siv'ft. 
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TA'BBY,  tib1>i,  a.  Brinded;  brindled.  Addiion- 
Prior. 

TABEFA'CTION  tlb-J-rak'shfin,  s.  [tabefacio,  La- 
tin.] The  actofwastingaway. 

To  TA'BEFY,  iib'4-ll,  v.  n.  [tabefacio,  Latin.]  To 
waste;  lo  btextuiuated  by  disease.  Harvey, 

TA'BEUD,tab'*nl,>. 

TA'BKLD,  taii'JId,  5'' 
[tabei-dn,  low  Latin;  tabard, French.]  Along  gown; 
a  herald's  coat. 

TA'BKUDF.K,  t Jb'Jr^ar,  s.  [from  tafaerd.]  One  who 
wears  a  long  gown. 

TA'BEKNACLE,  tib'Ir-nS-kl,  a.  [tabernacle,  Fr. 
taberuaciilum,  Latin.]—!.  A  temporary  habnation; 
a  casual  dwelling.  MUti>n.—%  A  sacred  place;  a 
place  of  wovsbip.  Addison. 

To  TABERNACLE,  tHU'Jr-nJ-kl,  v.  n.  [from  the 
nouu.]  Toenshrine;  to  house.  John. 

TA'BID,  t4h'l(l,  a.  [tabidtu,  Latin.]  Wasted  by  dis- 
ease;  consumptive.  Arlnithnot, 

TA'BIDNESS,  tab'ld-iiJs,  s.  [from  tabid.]  Con- 
giimptiveness;  state  of  being  wasted  by  disease. 

TA'BLATURE,  tab'ia-tire,  s.  [from  table.]  Paint- 
ing on  wails  or  ceilings. 

TA'BLE,  ti'bl,  s.  [tabula,  Latin.]—!.  Any  flat  or 
level  surface.  .Sn;irf(/j.— 2.  A  horizontal  surface  rais- 
ed above  the  ground,  ustd  for  meals  and  other  pui^ 
poses.  Locke,  Addison.— 3.  The  prrsons  sitting  at 
tabk'.  Shaks. — 4.  The  fare  or  entertainment  Itself: 
as.  lie  keeps  a  good  table.— 5.  A  tablet;  a  surface  ou 
which  any  thing  is  written  or  engraved.  Hooker, 
Ben/ley.— 6.  A  picture,  or  any  thing  that  exhibits  a 
view  of  any  thing.  Sfiaks.  Aiidison.—!,  An  index;  a 
collection  of  heads.  Evel.—H.  A  synopsis;  many 
particulars  brought  into  one  view.  Ben  Jonso7u~9, 
The  palm  of  the  hand.  Ben  Jonson.— 10.  Draughts; 
small  pieces  of  wood  shifted  on  squares.  Taylor.— 
11.  To  turn  the  TABLES.  To  change  the  condition 
or  fbrtime  of  two  contending  parties.  VEslrurige. 
Dryden. 

To  TA'BLE,  ti'bl,  T,  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  board; 
to  live  at  the  table  of  anotlier.  South.  Felton, 

To  TA'BLE,  ti'bl,  v.  a.  To  make  into  a  catalogue;  to 
set  down.  Shaks, 

TA'BLEBEER,  tA-bI-bJ4r',  s.  [table  and  beer.]  Beer 
used  at  victuals;  small  beer. 

TA'BLEBOOK,  ti'bl-b68k,s.  [table  and  book.]  A 
book  on  which  any  thing  is  graved  or  written  with* 
out  ink.  Shaks. 

'I'A'BLECLOTH,  ti'bl-kl3/A,  s.  [table  and  cloth.] 
Linen  spread  on  a  table.  Camden. 

TA'BLEMAN,  t  a'bl-min,  s.  A  man  at  draughts.  Bac. 

TA'BLER,  li'bl-flr,  s.  [trora  table.]  One  who  boards. 
Ainstvurth. 

TA'BLETALK,  ti'bl-tiwk,  s.  [table and  talk.]  Con- 
versation at  meals  or  entertainments.  Shaks.  Dry- 
den. Atlerbury. 

TA'BLET,  tab'lJt,  s.  [from  table.]—!.  A  small  level 
surface.— 2.  A  medicine  in  a  square  form.  Bacon. 
—3.  A  surface  written  on  or  painted.  Dryden. 

To  TABOO',  ti-boi',  v.  a.  [a  word  iniironcd  from  the 
Friendly  Islands,  where  it  has  an  extensive  signifi- 
cation in  the  way  of  laying  an  interdict.]  To  put 
under  a  prohibition.  Burke, 

TABOO*,  tlbift',  s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  The  prac- 
tice ot  tabooing.  Cook  and  King^s  Voyages, 

TA'BOUH,  ti'bflr,  s.  [tabourin,  tabour,  old  Fr.]  A 
small  drum;  a  drum  beaten  with  one  stick  to  ac- 
company a  pipe.  S/mks, 

To  TA'BOUR,  ti'bftr,  v.  a.  [taborer.old  Fr.]  To 
strike  lightly  and  frequently,  t^ahum, 

TA'BOUHEU,  ti'bAr-ilr,  s.  [from  tabour.]  One  who 
tieats  the  tabour.  SImks. 

TA'BOUllE'r,  ti'bilr-it,  ».  [from  labour.]  A  small 
■drum  or  tabour.  Spectator, 

TyraOURJNE,  tlb-ir-iin',  a.  [French.]  A  tabour;  a 
small  drum.  S/iaks. 

TABREUE,  tlb-rire',!.  Tabourer.  Sficnser. 

TABRET,  tlb  iJt,  s.  A  tabour.  Genesis. 

TA'BULAR,tab'6iar,  t.  [labulatis,  Latin.]-!.  S.t 
down  in  the  form  of  tables  or  synopses.- 2.  Formed 
in  squares;  made  into  lamina'.   Wuodiuard. 

TViTA'BULATE.tab'ilite,  v.  a.  [tabula,  Ui.]  To 
reduce  to  tiibles  or  synopm, 
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TA'B'JLATED,  tlb'i-litid,  «•  [Ubula,  I*fc]  Hi- 
ving a  flat  surface.  Grew, 

TACHE,  titsh,  s.  [from  tack.]  Any  thing  taken  hold 
of;a  catch;aioop;a  biFtton.  Exod, 

TA'CH\GRAPHY,tak'i.graf-i,s.[Txx".-andyfx?».l 
The  art  or  practice  of  quick  writing. 

TA'CIT,  tas'lt,a.  [tacitc,  Fr.  tacitus,  Latin.]  Silent; 
implied;  not  expressed  by  words.  Bacon,  Locke. 

TA'CITLY,  tas'll-l4,  ad.  [from  tacit.]  Silentlyt 
without  oral  expression.  Addtson.  Rogers. 

TACITU'HNITY,  tas-i-tfti-'ni-t*,  s.  [tacitnrtrita*. 
Latin.]  Habitual  sili  nee.  Donne,  Arhuthnot. 

To  TACK,  tik.v.  a.  [tacher,  Breton.]— t.  To  faslfn 
to  any  thing.  Herbert.  Grcw.—3.  To  join;  to  unite; 
to  stretch  together.  Dryden,  S-u^ift. 

To  TACK  tlk,  T.  n.  [probably  from  tackle.]  To  turn 
a  ship.  Broiun,  Temple.  Adili.mn, 

TACK,  tik,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  small  nail.— 3. 
The  act  of  turning  ships  at  sea.  Drycfen.— b.  To 
hold  TA.CK.  To  last;  to  hold  out.  Tusser.Hudibt-as. 

TA'CKLE,  tak'kl,  s.[tacel,  Welsh.]— 1.  An  arrow.— 
2.  Weapons;  instruments  of  action.  Bialer.—S.  The 
ropes  of  a  ship.  Spenser,  Shaks.  Milton,  Drydtn. 
Addison, 

TA'CKLED,  tik'kld,  a.  [from  tackle.]  Made  of  ropes 
tacked  together.  .Vtaks, 

TA'CKLING.  tik'llng,  s.  [from  tackle.]—!.  Furni- 
ture of  the  mast.  Abbot.  Bacon.— 2.  Instrumenu  of 
action.  Walton, 

TA'CTICAL,  tau'ti-kai,")  „ 

TA'CTICK,  tik'tlk,        $ 
[Txy.7«o,-,  TXTTi.,  tactique,  Fr.]  Relating  to  the  ait 
of  ranging  a  battle. 

TA'CTICKS,  tak'tlks,  s.  [t«x7.xm.]  The  art  of  tank- 
ing men  in  the  fieUl  of  battle.  Dryden. 

TA'CTILE,  tik'til,  a.  [tactilis,  tactum,  Latin.]  Sus- 
ceptible of  touch.  Hak, 

TACTI'LITY,  tik-til'i-tS,  s.  [from  tactile.]  Percep. 
tibility  by  tho  touch. 

TA'CTION,  tak'shfln,  s.  [taction,  Fr.  tactio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  touching. 

TA'DPOLE,  tid'pile,  s.  [taT>,  'toad,  and  pola,  a 
young  one.]  A  young  shapeless  frog  or  toad,  con- 
sisting only  of  a  body  and  a  tail;  a  jiorwiggleo 
Sliaks,  Ray. 

T  A'ENjtine.  The  poetical  contraction  of  taken. 

TA'FFAREL.  tirfir-rJi  s.  The  upper  part  of  a 
ship's  stern,  being  a  curvet!  piece  ot  wotid,  usually 
ornamented  with  sculpture.  Hcrwke. 

TA'FFETA,  tSfrt-tS,  s.  [taffetas, Fr.  toffeta,Spaii.3 
A  thin  silk.  Shaks. 

TAG,  tig,  3.  [tag,  Islandick.]— 1.  A  point  of  metat 
put  to  the  end  of  a  string.— 2.  Any  thing  paltry 
and  mean.  IChilgifte.  Shaks.  L' Estrange.— 3.  A 
young  sheep. 

To  TAG,  tag,  V.  a.—!.  To  fit  any  thing  with  an 
end:  as, to  tag  a  lace;  to  tog  an  act  with  rhyme.— 2. 
To  append  one  thing  to  another.  Dryden.— 3.  To 
join;  this  is  properly  to  tack.  Swift. 

TAG'RAG,  lig'rag,  s.  [eompoied  of  tag  and  rag.] 
Of  the  lowest  degree.  Shaks. 

TA'GTAIL,  tag'tile,  s.  [tag  and  tail.]  A  worm 
which  has  the  tail  of  anotlier  colour.  Carexv,  ll'alton. 

TAIL,  tile,  s.  [Ciejl,  Saxon.]—!.  That  which  termi- 
nates the  animal  behind;  thi;  continuation  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back  hanging  loote  behind.  More. 
—2.  The  lower  p:irt.  Deut.—i.  Any  thing  hangiag 
long;  a  cat-kin.  Harvey.— A.  The  hinder  part  of  any 
thing.  Biitler.S.  To  turn  TAIL.  To  fly;  to  ruQ 
away.  Sidney. 

To  TAIL,  tile,  V.  n.  To  pull  by  the  tail.  Hudibr.at. 

TAI'LED,  til'd,  a.  [from  tail.]  Funiishcd  with  A 
tail.  Gretv. 

TAI'LLAGF.,tile'ige,  s.  [lailler,  Fr.]  A  piece  cut 
out  of  the  whole;  a  share  of  a  man's  substance  paid 
by  wavof  tribute.  Coivcl. 

TAILLK,  tile.  The  fee  which  is  onposite  to  timple, 
because  it  is  so  mince<l  or  pared,  that  it  is  not  in  his 
free  power  to  be  disposc<lof  who  owns  it;  but  is,  by 
the  first  giver,  cut  or  divided  from  all  otht-r,  and 
tied  to  the  issue  of  thedone«. 

TAI'LOR,  ti'liir,  s.  [tailleur,  French.]  Opt  Whose 
btisinos?  i»  to  niaks  cMthcf.  C'Xllrr. 
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Tt  TAINT,  tint,  V.  a.  [teicJre.  French.]— 1- 
To  imbue  or  iiiipreg:iiate  wjih  any  tbiog*  Thomson. 
—2.  To  tUiu;  to  sully.i.^Aa-.  Chapman.  MiUun.~<i. 
To  iufect.  Harvey.  Arhuthnut.  fift.—^.  To  cor- 

.  jrupt.  Swift.S.  A  corrupt  contractiou  of  attaint. 

To  TAINT,  tiut,  V.  u.  To  be  jafccted;  to  be  touch- 
ed. S/utkt. 

1  AInT,  tint,  J.  [(cinte,  Fr.]— I.  A  tincture;  a  »tam. 
—2.  An  insect.  Bivivn.-'S.  Inlectiou.  Locke.  Friar. 
—4.  A  spur;  a  soil;  a  blemish.  Milton. 

TAINTLESS,  tiut'i?3,  a.  [from  taint.]  Free  from 
infectiou.  Swiff.  , 

TA'IN  rURE,  tAne'tshire,  s.  [teinture,  Fr.]  Taint; 
tinge;  defilement.  Shaks. 

To  TAKE,  tike,  y.  n.  preterite  took,  part.  pais,  tak- 
en, aoinetimes  took,  [taka,  ls!andick.]-t-  To  receive 
what  is  offered  Drijden.—i,  To  Sf  ize  what  ii  UDt 
given.  DrycU:n,-r2,  To  receive.  Deuteronomy.— 4. 
To  receive  with  gopd  or  ill  will.  Clarendon.-~5.  To 
lay  hold  on;  to  c  ich  bv  surprise  or  artifice.  EccJus. 
Clarendon.  Pope.— 6.'io  snatch;  to  seize.  Hole.—T. 
To  make  prisoner.  Shaks.  Knolles.—S.  T-o  capti- 
Tate  with  pleasure;  to  delight;  to  engage.  Shaks. 
Decay  of  Fiety.~9.  To  surprise;  to  catch-  Pope.— 10. 
To  entrap;  to  catch  in  a  snare.  Canticles.— \\.  To 
understand  in  any  particular  sense  or  manner.  Ra- 
leigh. Bacon.  Wake.— 12.  To  exact.  Leviticus.— 13. 
To  get;  to  liave;  to  appropriate.  Genesis.— 14.  To 
use;  to  employ.  ll'atts.-iS.  To  blast;  to  infect. 
^AaAj.— 16.  To  judge  in  favour  of.  Dryden.—i7. 
To  admit  any  thing  bad  from  without.— 18.  To 
C€t;  to  procure.  Mac.— 19.  To  turn  to;  to  practise. 
Bacon.— 20.  To  close  iu  withj  to  comply  with.— 21. 
To  form;  to  fi.'c.  Clarendon.— 22.  To  catch  in  the 
hand;  ro  8<ize.  Ezekiel.—^3.  To  admit;  to  suttcr. 
Dryden,—2i.  To  i;erforin  any  action.  HakewiU.— 
'it.  To  receive  into  the  mind,  lyhtts.— 26.  To  go 
into.  Camden.  Hale.— ^7.  To  go  along;  toftJlow;  to 
pursue — 28.  To  swallow;  to  rect-ive.  Sroai?!-— 20. 
To  swallow  as  a  medicirie.  South,— Zd.  To  choose 
uneor  more.  Milton.  Locke.— 3U  To  copy.  Drydcn. 
—32.  To  convey;  to  carr>;  to  transport.— 33.  To 
fasten  on;  to  seize.  Temple— Z4.  Not  to  refuse;  to 
accept.  Dryden.-ZS.  To  ^opt.  Exodus.— 2,6.  To 
chonge  with  respect  to  place.  Ray,— ST.  To  sepa- 
rate. Loc/ce.  Blackmore.—39.  To  admit.  Timothy. 
Swift,— 39.  To  pursut-;  X"  go  J>"  Milton.  Dryden. 
—40.  To  receivu  any  temper  or  disposition  ofmind. 
Jsninh.  Dryilen.—4\.  To  endure:  to  bear.  X.'£.rf. 
Swift.— 4i.  To  draw;  to  derive.  Till otson.— 43.  To 
leap;  to  jump  over.  Shaks-— 44.  To  assume.  5'AaAs'. 
Lvcke.—4S.  To  allow;  to  admit.  Locke.  Boy le.— 46. 
To  receive  with  fondness.  Dryden, — 47.  To  carry 
out  for  use,  Mark.— 48.  To  suppose;  to  receive  in 
thought;  to  entertain  iu  opinion.  Tate.  Locke.— 
49.  I'o  direct.  Dryden.— 50.  To  separate  for  one's 
self  from  any  quaiuiiy,  Isaiah.  Genesis.  Dryden.— 
SI.  Not  to  leave;  not  to  omit.  Arbuthnot.— 52.  To 
receive  payments.  Shakt.— 53,  To  obtain  by  men- 
siuration.  Swiji.— 54.  To  wit^)draw.  Sf,eciafor.— 55. 
To  siize  with  a  transitory  impulse.— 56.  To  com- 
prise; to  comprehend.  Locke,— 57.  To  have  r^ 
course  to.  L^ Estrange.— 5S.  To  produce;  or  suffer 
to  be  produced.— 4H.  To  catch  in  the  mind.  Locke. 
—60.  To  hire;  to  rent.  Pope—6\.  To  engage  in;  to 
be  active  in.  Shaks.— 62.  To  suffer;  to  sujmort. 
Addison.— ^3,  To  admit  in  copulation.  Sandys.— 
64-  To  catch  eagerly.  Dryden  —65.  To  use  as  an 
oath  or  expression.  Exodus.— ()ft.  To  seize  as  a  dis- 
ease. Bacon.  Dryden.— 67 .  To  TAKE  oway.  To 
deprive  of.  Clarendon, —69.  To  TAKE  ffifOi/.  To 
set  aside;  to  remove.  Locke,— 6<i.  Ta  TAKE  care. 
To  be  careful;  to  be  solicitous  for;  to  superintend. 
Corintliiana.—7o:  To  TAKE  cota-sc.  To  have  re- 
course to  measures.  Bucon.  Hammond.— 71.  To 
TAKE  dmvn.  To  crush;  to  reduce;  to  suppress. 
Spenter.  Adtlison.— 72.  To  TAKE  doion.  To  swal- 
low; totakehy  the  rooiwh.  Bacon.— 73.  To  TAKE 
from.  To  derogate;  to  detract.  Dryden.— 74.  To 
TKKRfrom.  lo  deprive  of.  LoMr.—7«.  ToTAKP. 
^d.  To  be  cautious;  to  beware.  Milton.  Dryden. 
—76.  To  TARE  heed  to.  To  attend.— 77.  To  TAKE 
tn.  To  comprise;  to  cumprehend.  Burnet.  Addison. 
Derham.— 78.  To  TAKE  in.  To  admit.  JVotton.— 
79.  To  TAKE  in.  To    win.  Suckting.^iQ.  2o 
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TAKE  in.  To  receive.  Acts.  Tillott»n.—tl.  To 
TAKE  m.  To  receive  mentally.— 82.  To  TAKli 
oatA.  To  swear.  Ezekiel.—»3.  To  TAKE  off.  To 
invfltidate;  to  dettrov;  to  remove.  Shaks.  Sander, 
son,— 84.  To  TAKE  off.  To  withhold;  to  with- 
draw. Bacon.  Wake.— 85.  To  TAKE  off.  To  swal- 
low.  Locte.— 86.  To  T.\KE  off.  To  purc'-ase. 
Locke.— >i7.  To  TAKE  off.  To  copy.  Adtfiion.~88. 
To  TAKE  off.  To  find  place  for.  Bacon.— 89.  To 
TAKE  off.  To  remove.  H'ake.—90.  To  TAKE 
order  with.  To  check;  to  take  conrse  with-  Bacon. 
— 9i.  To  TAKE  out.  To  i-cmove  flora  within  any 
place.  Shaks.— 92.  To  TAKE  part.  To  share. 
Pope.—9S.  To  TAKE  place.  To  pr  vail;  to  have 
effect.  Dryden.  Locke.— *4.  To  TAKE  up.  To 
borrow  upon  credit  or  interest.  Shaks.  Swiff.— fS. 


To  'I'AKE  lip.  To  be  ready  for;  to  engage  with. 
Shaks.— 96.  To  TAKE  up.  To  apply  to  the  use  of. 
Addison.— 97.  To  TAKE  up.  To  begin.  Exekiel, 


South.— 98.  To  TAKE  up.  To  fasten  with  a  liga- 
ture passed  under.  Sharp.— 99,  To  TAKE  up.  To 
engross;  to  engage.  Dryden.  Duppa.— 100.  To 
TAKE  up.  To  have  final  recourse  to.  Addison.— 
101.  To  TAKE  tip.  To  seite;  to  catch;  to  arrest. 
Spenser.  Shaks.— 102.  To  TAKE  up.  To  admit. 
Bacon.— 103.  To  TAKE  up.  To  answer  by  .re- 
proving; to  reprimand.  V Estrange.— 104.  To 
TAKE  up.  To  begin  whei-e  the  former  left  o(K 
Dryden.  Addison.— 'iOS.  To  TAKE  up.  To  lift. 
Shuks.  Ray.— 106.  To  TAKE  up.  To  occupy. 
Hammond.— 107,  To  TAKE  up.  To  aecomrandate; 
to  adjust.  Shaks.  V Estran)je.— 108.  To  TAKE  up. 
To  comprise.  Dryden,— 109.  To  TAKE  up.  Tn 
adopt;  to  assume.  Hammond.  Teniple.  South,  At- 
terbui-y.-UQ.  To  TAKE  up.  To  collect;  to  exact  a 
tax.  Knolles.-lll.  To  TAKE  upon.  To  appropri- 
ate to;  tn  assume;  to  admit  to  be  imputed  to. 
Shaks.  Hebreivs.  Bacon,  Dryden.— 112.  To  TAKE 
t^flfi.  To  assume;  to  claim  authority.  Shaks. 
felton. 

To  TAKE,  tike,  v.  n.— 1.  To  direct  the  course;  to 
have  a  tendency  to.  Bacon.  Dryden.— 2.  To  please; 
to  gain  leception.  Bcntlcy.—3.  To  have  the  in- 
tended or  natural  effect.— 4.  To  catch;  to  fix.  Ba-. 
con.— 5.  To  TAKE  after.  To  learn  of;  to  resem- 
ble;  to  imitate.  Hudibras.  Atterbury.—6.  To  TAKE 
in.  To  enclose.  Mortimer.— 7.  To  TAKE  in.  To 
lessen;  10  contract;  as,  he  took  in  his  s.iils.— 8.  To 
TAKE  in.  To  cheat;  to  gull.— 9.  To  TAKE  m 
hand.  To  undertake.  C lave n, Ion.— 10.  To  TAKE 
in  with.  To  resort  to.  Boron.— U.  7'0  TAKE  on. 
To  be  violently  affected.  Shaks.  Bacon.— 12.  To 
TAKE  on.  To  grieve;  to  pine.  Shaks.— 13.  To 
TAKE  on.  To  assume  a  character.— 14.  To  TAKE 
to.  To  apply  to;  to  be  fonil  of.  Locke.— IS.  To 
TAKEio.  To  betake  to;  to  have  recourse.  Dryd. 
—16.  To  TAKE  up.  To  stop.  GlanviUe.  South.— 
IT.  To  TAKE  up.  To  reform.  Locke.— 18,  To 
TAKE  up  toith.  To  be  contented  with.  South. 
Bentley.—29  To  TAKE  up  with.  To  lodge;  to 
dwell.  VEstrange.  South.— 20.  To  TAKE  ivith. 
To  please.  Baron. 

TA'KEN,  ti'kn.  The  participle  pass,  of  take. 

TA'KER,ti'kflr,s.  [from  take]  He  that  takes. 

TA'KING,  ti'king,  s-  [from  take.]  Seizui«;  dis» 
tress. 

TALE,  tile,  «.  [rale,  Saxon.]—!.  A  narrative;  a 
story.  Watts.— 2.  Oral  n-lation.  Shaks.— 3.  Number 
reckoned.  Hooker. — 4.  Reckoning;  numerical  ac- 
count. Carew.—S.  Inlijririation;  disclosure  of  anjr 
thing  secret.  Shaks.  Bacon. 

TALEBE'ARER,  tile/bi-rflr,  s.  [tale  and  bear.] 
One  who  gives  ofHcious  or  malignant  intelligeucc. 
VEstrange.  South. 

TALEBE'ARING,  tile'hi-rtng,  «.  [tale  and  bear.] 
The  act  of  informing.  Arbuthnot, 

TA'LENT,  tir2nt,  s.  [talentum,  Lat.]- 1.  A  talent 
signifie<'  so  much  weight,  or  a  sum  of  money,  th^ 
value  differing  according  to  different  ages  and 
coimtries.  Arbuthnot.— 2.  Faculty;  power;  gift  of 
nature.  Clarendon.r-3.  Quality;  nature.  C/arcnrf^n. 
Siiift, 
,  TA'LISMAN,  tai'lz-mlu,s.  A  m^cal  character, 

TA'USMANICK,tJl-!z-min'ik,  a.  [from  taVuaian.] 
Magical.  Addistr... 


T\M 


TAR 


~n6,  m3ve,  nSr,  nof;— tfcbe,  tib,  liullj-ill;— jii'ind;— f/;iii, 'I'liji. 


To  TAt.K,  tdwif,  V.    II.  [taelen,  Dutch,]— 1.    To 
spink  in  cuiivui'SKtioni  to  sptak  fliiciitlj  uiid  laiui- 
liuily.  IVaUcr.  Adtllion.—2.  To  prattle;  to   sptiiU 
jiiUnirtiiifiitly.  yUlhin.~Z.  To  give  acvotiiit.    Mit- 
tun   Ad'lison.—i,  'I'o  reason ;  to  confer.  C'ollici; 
TALK,  liwii,  s.  [from  the  vvrl).]— l.  Oral  convrrss- 
tlon;  fluent  uiitl  t'uinilLirs]iei.ch.  Kntllcs.  Lnclic— 
2.    KejHiit;   iiiiiiouv.    Lovl;i'.—i.    Suliject  of  ilis- 
convse.  Miiluii. 
TALK,  tdwk.  s.  [talc,  Fn-ncli.]  Sronrs  composed  ol' 
jitates    i;e)nially  paraHrl,  ami    ikxibU',  and  t las- 
tick,  iroodwnni 
TA'LKA  I IVE,  tdwk'a-i1v,  a.  [from  talk.]    Full  of 

prate:  loquacious.  Siilneij.  Atlili.atn. 
TA'LKATIVKNESS,  tdwk'4-i1v-ii6s,  s.  [from  talka- 
tive.]   Loquacity;    garrulity.   Cmcriiment    of  the 
Timguc  S:cJ't. 
I'A'LKKR,  lawk'ir,  s.  [rroiii  talk.]— 1.  One  wlio 
talks.  iynllji.—2.  A  loriuacioiis   person;  a  prattler. 
Loclcr.—3.  A  lioastcr;  a  bra^cS'nfT  fellow.  Taylor. 
TA'LKY,  tiivvli'i,  a.  Lfroin   talk.]  Consisting:  of  talk. 

U^oodzennl. 
TALL,  till,  a.   [tal,   Welsh.]—!.    Hiph  In  stature. 
S/iaks.  Milton.— 2.    High;  lofty;  elevated.    Milton. 
— .?.  Stu»d\-;  luaty.  Shaks. 
TA'LLAGE.  tiriMje,  s.  [taillaso,  Fr.]  Impost;  ex- 

cis  .  Bfii'on. 
TA'LLOW,  tll'lo,  s.    [talge,  Danisli.]    The    hard 

gi-eas-  orfatof;in  animal;  suet.  Abbot. 
To   TA'LLOW,  t-Jl'lo,  v.  a.  [trom  the    noun.]  To 

grease;  to  smear  with  tallow. 
TA'LLOWCHANDLKR,    til'lo-tshind-lfir,  s.  [tal- 
low  and  chandler,  French.]  One   who  makes  can. 
dits  of  tallow.  Haiveij. 
TA'LLOW.FACE,   l4l'l6-fise.  s.  One    of  a    sickly 

complexion,  like  the  colour  ui'tnlloiv.  ,S/iak.i. 
TA'LLY,  lai'lc,  s.  [from  tailler,  to  cut.  French.]— 
1.  A  stick  not'  hed  or  cut  in  eonforiuity  to  another 
stick.  Gart/i.  Prior.— 2.    Any  thin);  made  to  suit 
another.  "^tviiiUiu 
To  TA'LLY,  til'li.v.  a  [from  the  noun.]  To  fit;  to 

jiiitas  cut  out  for  any  thrng.    Prior. 
To  TA'LLY,  tdl'li, ».  n.  lo  be  fitted;  to  conform;  to 
be  suitable.  Adtiison. 

TiIA'L.MUD,5'^''"*'''5' 
The  book  containing  the   Jewish  traditions,  the 
rabbinical  constitutions  and  explications  of   the 
law. 

TA'L.MUDIST,  tai'mfld-lsf,  s.  One  well  read  in  the 
talmuil.  Spclm'in's  Terms. 

TA'LLNESS,  tdil'iiJ-i,  s.  [from  t.all.1  Height  of 
statiav;  procerity.  S/jer.xr.  Haywaril. 

TA'LON,  iJi'fin,  s.  [talon  French.]  The  claw  of  a 
bird  of  prey.  Bacon.  Prior. 

TA'MARIND  tree,  tlin'n.l-rlnd,  s.  [tamarindus, 
Latin.]  The  Mower  of  the  tamtirinil  tree  Incomes 
a  Hat  pod,  containing  flat  anguliT  seeds  surround- 
ed with  an  acid  blackish  pulp.  Miller. 

TA'MAHISK,  tJm'ma-rKk,  s.  [taniarisce,  Latin.] 
The  flowers  of  ihe/nwc  isk  are  rosaceous. 

TA'MH  AUINE,  tim-bl-riin',  s.  [tambourin,  Fr.]  A 
tabour;  a  small  drum.   Spenser. 

TAMK,  time,  a.  [rame,  Saxon;  taem,  Dutch.]—!. 
Not  wild;  donii  stick.  Addison.— 2,  Crushed;  siili- 
dui  d;  depressed;  dejected.— 3.  Spiritless;  unanl- 
mated. 

To  TAME,  time,  V.  n.  [remean,  Saxon.— 1.  To  re- 
duce from  wildness;  to  reclaim;  to  make  gentle. 
Shak.i.—2.  To  subdue;  to  ci-ush;  lo  depress;  to 
conquer.  Ben  Joiiaon. 

TA'MEABLE.  ti'md-hl,  a.  [from  taine.]  Susceptive 
of  taming.  IVUkin.t. 

TA'MELY,  tiine'li,  a.  [from  tame.]  Kot  wildly; 
nieanlv;  siiiritlessly.  Dryden.  Snifr. 

TA'MENESS,  time'nJ*,  s.  [from  tame.]— 1.  The 
quality  of  being  tame;  not  wildness.— 2.  Want  of 
spirits;  timidity.  Ringers. 

T'A'MEU,  ti'uifir,  s.  [from  tame.]  Conqueror;  sub- 
due r.  Pope. 

TA'MINY,tain'mi-n4,s.  A  woollen  stufl". 

'I'A'MKIN,  tiin'kin,  s.  The  stopple  of  the  mouth  of 
a  great  gun. 

'^9  TA'MPER.tAm'pftr,  v.a.-I.  To  br  bmy  witb 

?:\9 


jihysiok.  VFvtriinge.—l.  To  meddle;  to  have   t9 
do  without  liliiess  or  necessity.  AV,-.omnion.   Addi- 
son.—3.  To  deal;  to  practise  with.  Itudibras. 
To    IAN,  tan,  V.    a    [cinnen,   Dutch.]— l.    To  im- 
I)regnale  or  imbue  with  bark.— 2.  "lo  imbrown   by 
the  sun.  Clenveland. 
TANK,  Line,  for  taken,  taVn.  Mmj. 
TANXJ.tdn;;,  s.  [Unghe,  Duicli.J- 1.  A  stroi.g  fa«re, 
SI  taste  lel't  ill  the  inoiiilu— 2.    Helish;  taste.' .("rr- 
bury.-'.  Soiiiethiiio-  that  leaves   a  sting  or  pain 
bel'ind  it.  Shuks — I.  Sound;  tone.    Holder. 
To  TANG,  laui-:,  V.  n.  To  ring  with.  Sliaks. 
'I'A'iNGKN  T,  t4ii'j^iit,«.  [tangent,  Kr.  tangens,  Lat.] 
A  right  line  perpendicularly  raised  on  the  extre- 
mity of  a  radius,  which  touches  a  circle  so  as  not 
to  cut  it. 
TAN(;lRl'nry,  tj„.j4.bll'i.t4,  s.  [from  tangible.] 

1  he  quality  ol  lieiiig  perceived  by  the  touch. 
TA'NGIBLE,  liii'j^.bl,  a.  [fiom  tango,  Latin.]  Per- 
ceptible to  the  tiiucb.  Bacon.  Locke. 
To  TA'NGLE,  tdng'gl,  v.  a.  [See  ENTANGLE.]- 
1.  To  implicate;  to  knit  together.— 2.    lo  ensnare; 
to  entrap.  Mtlion.—3.  To  embroil;  to   embarrass. 
Crns/imt; 
7'o  TA'NGLE.  ting'gl.v.  n.  To  he  entangled. 
TA'NGn:,    tini^'gl  s.  [from   the  verb.]  A  knot  of 

things  mingled  in  luie  another.  Milton. 
TA'NISTRY,  t5u'nls-tiA,  s.  The   Irish  hold   their 
lands  by  tauisirij,  which  is  no  more  than  a  person- 
al estate  for  hij  life-time  that  is  tanist,  by  reason  he 
isa<lniitted  ihereuntoby  election.  Spenser. 
T,\NK,  tdiigk,  s.  [tanque,  Fr.J    A  large  cistern  or 

bason.  Dryden. 
TA'NKARD,  taiigk'ird,  s.    [tankaerd,  Dutch.]  A 

large  vessel  with  a  cover,  for  strong  drink. 
TyV'NNEK,  t.ln'iiflr,  s.  [from  tan.]  One  whose  trade 

is  to  Ian  leather.  Mo.ion. 
TA'NSY,  id.i'zi,  s.  A  plant.  Miller. 
TA'NIALISM,  tan'tl-llzm,  s.  [from  tantalize.]  A 

punishment  like  that  of  THiualus.    Addison. 
To   'I'A'NTALIZE,  ilu'tJ-ll/.e,   v.  a.     To  tornunt 
by  the  shew  of  pleasures  which  cannot  be  reached. 
Addison. 
TA'Nl'I,  i4ii'ti,  interj.  [Lat.]  So   much;  an  expres- 
sion ot  contempt.  Ftiimus  Troes. 
TA'N  FLING,  tSnt'lIng,  s.  [from   Tantalus.]  One 
seized  with  hopes  oi  pleasure  unattahiablo.  Shaks. 
TA'lSTAMOir};T,tinCi-mi)linU  s.  [French.]  Equi- 
valent. Loikc. 
To  TAP,  i4j>,  v.  a.  [tappcn,  Dutch.]- 1.  To  touch 
lightly;  to  strike  gently.— 2.  To  pierce  a  vessel;  to 
broacli  a  vessel.  S/iaks. 
TAP,  tJp,  s.  [from   the  verb.]— 1.    A  gentle   blow. 
Addison.  Gay.— 2.  A  pipe  at  which  the  liquor  of  a 
vessel  is  let  out.  Derhani- 
TAPE,  lipe,  s.  [raepprtn,  Saxon,]  A  narrow  fillet  or 

Itttiid.  Ca'j.  Pope. 
TA'PF.R,  ti'pfir,  s.  [taptp,  Saxon.]  A  wax  candle; 

a  light.  Tni/lor. 
TA'PEH,  ti'pfir,  a.  Regulnrly  narrowed  from  the 

bottom  lo  the  top;  pyramidal;  conical. 
To  TA'PKR  ti'|.flr,  v.  n.  To  grow  smaller.  Ray. 
'I'A'P.KRNlCSS,  ti'pir-nf  s,  s.  'I'lie  state  of  being  ta- 
per. S/ienstone. 
TA'PESTRY,    tlps'tri,    or    tlp'Ss-trS,   s.    [tapes- 
terie,  tapisserle,  tapis,   French;  tapetuni,  Latin.] 
Cloth  woven  in  regular  figures.  Dryden.  Addison. 
TA'PET,  tlp'lt,  s.  [tapetia,  Latin.]  Worked  or  fi 

gored  stufl'.  Siirnscr. 
TA'PHOl'SE,  tlp'hiiic,  s.    [tap   and  house.]    A 
house  w  here  beer  is  sold  in  small  quantities.  Snaks. 
TA'PROOr,  tSp'r33t,s.  The  principal  stem  of  the 

root.  Mortimer. 
TA'PSTEU,  tip'stiir,    J.  [from    tap.]    One  whose 
business    is  to  draw   beer  at  an  alehouse.    Shaks. 
Hoierl.  .Sjt'iff. 
TAR,  tiir,  s.   [tape,  Saxon;  tarre,  Dutch.]  Liqiii.j 

pitch.  Camden. 
TAR,  lir,  J.  A  sailor;  a  seaman  io  coiiterapt. 
Til  TAU,  tir,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— I.  T"  smear 

over  with  tar.— 2.  'I'o  teaze;  to  provoke.  .Shnks. 
TARA'XTUl.A,   tj-rau'tshft-li,  s.  [Ital.]  An  insect 
whose  biR;  is  only  cured  by  nuisick.    L'^'ke- 


lAU 


TAV 


File,  fir,  fill,  rat;-mt,  mh;-plne,  pln?- 


TAHDA'TION,  tiixli'shftn.  s.  [tanlo,  Latin.]    The 

act  or  liinderincr  or  delaying. 
TA'RnlGRADOUS,  tir'di-sita-ns,  a.  [tardigradus, 

Latin.]  Moving  »lowly.  Brawn. 
TA'RDILY,  tirdi-li,   ad.   [li-om  tardy.]   Slowly; 

sluggishly-  Shaksfienre. 
TA'RDINESS,  tii^.le-nes.   s.  [from   tardy.]     Slow- 
ness;  slnifgiihiicss;  unwillingne»s  to  action  or  mo- 
tion. ShakS'  .    -,    oi 
TA'RDITY,   tli'd4-t4,  s.    [tarditaj,  Latin.]    Slow- 
ness; want  ol  velocity.  Digby. 
TA'RDY,  tii'di,  a.  [wrdus,  Latin.]—!.    Slow;  not 
swift.  Sandys.— 2.  Sluggish;  unwilling  to  action  or 
motion.  Di-ydetu  Prior.— 3-  Dilatory;  late;  tedious. 
trailer.— 4.:  Unwary,  Hudiiras.—S.   Criminal;   of- 
ftndiiig.  CvUier. 
To  TA'RDY,  tir'de,  t.  a.  [tarder,  French.]  To  de- 
lay; to  hinder.  Shnk.f. 
TA'RDY-GAITED,  tiiAlfc-gi-tJd,  a.   [ftom   tardy 

and  gait.]  Moving  slowly.  Shaks. 
TARE,  tire,  s.  [from  teeren,  DHtcli.]  A  weed  that 

grows  among  corn.  Decay  of  Piety. 
TARE,  tire,  s.  [Fi-encli.]  A  raei-cantilc   word  deno- 
ting the  weight  of  any  thing  containing  a  coiiimo. 
dity;  also  the  allowance  made  for  it- 
T.^IRE,  tire,  preterite  of  tear.  Dryden. 
rAKGE,t4rje,  7 

TA'UGET.tir'get,    $ 
[tajt5a,  Saxon.]  A  kind  of  buckler  or  shield  born 
on  the  left  arm.  S/ieiisrr.   Milton. 
TA'RGET  IIER,  tir'gSt-tiir,  s.  [from  target.]  One 

armed  with  a  target.  ChriJHnan. 
JA'RGUM,  tir'sam,  s.  A  paraphrase  on  the  pen- 

tateuch  in  the  Chaldee  language. 
TA'RtFF,ti'rif,  s.  A  cartel  of  commerce.  Addison. 
TARN,  tirn.s.  A  bog;  a  fen;  a  marsh. 
To  I'A'RNISH,  tir'nfsh,  v.  a.  [ternir,  French.]— I. 
'lo  sully;  to  soil;  to  make  not  bright.— 2.  To  blot 
reputilion. 
ro  TA'UNISH,  tir'nlsh,  v.  a.   To  lose  brightness. 

Collier. 
TARPA'WLTNG,  tar-piwl'lng,   s.  [from   tar.]-l- 
Hempen   cloth  smearetl  wiih  tar.  Dryden.— 2.  A 
sailor  in  contempt.    Dennis. 
TA'RRAGOX,   tar'r5-gdn,  s.  A  plant  called  herb- 

di-agon. 
TA'RRIANCE,  tSt^rJ-5nse,  s.   [from  tarry.]  Stay; 

delay;  ])erhaps  sojourn.  Shaks. 
TA'RHIER,  tii''r&&r,  s.— 1.  A  sort  of  small  dog, 
that  hunts  the  fox  or  otter  out  of  his  hole.  Properly 
Terrier.  Dryden.— 2.  One  that  tarries  or  stays. 
To  TA'RRY,  ttr'rt,  V.  n.   [tarder,  French. j-1.  To 
stay;  to  continue  in  a  place.  S'/iqA-.s.— 2.  To  delay; 
to  be  longin  coming.   Dryden. 
To  TA'RRY.  tJr'ri,  V.  a.  To  wait  for.  Shaks. 
TA'RSEL.t^r'sll,  s.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Prior. 
TA'RSUS,  rir's&s,  s.  The  space  between  the  lower 
end  of  the  focil  bones  of  the  leg,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  five  long  bones  that  are  jointed  with 
and  Ijer.r  up  the  toes.   Wiseman. 
TART,  tirt,a.  [Craj\C,  Sax.  taertig,  Dutch.]— 1. 
Sour;  acid;  acidulated;  sharp  of  taste.— 2.  Sharp; 
keen;  severe.  Shaks. 
TART,  tirt,  s.  [tarte.  French;  tarta,  Italian.]  A 

small  pie  nf  fruit.  Baron. 
TA'H  TAKE,  tii'ilu,  ».  [tartana.  Italian]  A  vessel 
tioi'd  in   the  Mediterranean,  with  one  mast  and  a 
three  cornerttl  8.111.  Addison. 
TA'Kl'AR,   tir'tir.  s.  [tartarus,  Latin.]— I.    Hell. 
Shak.i.—2.  Tartar  h  what  sticks  to  wine  casks,  like 
haid  stone,  either  white  or  red,  as  the  colour  of  the 
\vinefrom  whence  it  comes:  the  white  is  preferable, 
the  best  is  the  far'nr  oi'  the  vhenish  wine.  Q^ninci/. 
i'ARTA'RRAN,  lir-ti'ri-.ln,  a.  [tartarus,  Latin.] 

Hellish,  ilfifron. 
TAUIA'REOUS.  tii-ti'rA-fls,  s.   [from  tartar.]-!. 

Consisting  of  tartar.  Crnv.—2.  Hellish.    Milton. 
roTA'RlARlZE,  iar'tar-l*e,   v.  a.  [from  tartar.] 

To  impregnate  with  tar'ar. 
TA'RTAROUS,  tJ/iir-flH,  a.   [from  tartar.]  Con- 

tainiufr  tartar;  consistiutr  of  tartar. 
TA'RTLY,   tirt'li,    ad.   [from   tart.]-!.    Shaj-ply; 
sourly;  with  acidity.— 2.  Sharply^  with  poignancy; 
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with  severity,  //"otter.— 3.  Withioumeil  of  Mpest. 
Shakspeare. 
TA'RINESS,  tirt'nJs,  t.    [from  tart.]-l.  Sharp- 
uess;  sourness;  acidity.    Mortimer.— i.  Sourness  of 
temper;  poignancy  of  language.    Shaks. 
TASK,  tisk,  s.  [tasche,  French;  tassa,  Italian-]—!. 
Something  to  be  done  imposed  by  another.  Milton, 
— 2.    Employment;    business.     Atterbvry.—i.     To 
take  to    lASK.  To  reprove;  to  repriiuaud.  Vts- 
trange.  Addison. 
To  r ASK,  tisk,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  Toburthcu 

with  sometliiiig  to  be  done.  Shaks.  Dryden. 
TA'SKER,  tisk'flr,  \ 

TA'SK.MASl  ER,  tisk'nii-stftrji  '' 
(task  and  master.]  One  who  imposes  tasks.  Milton. 
Sou/h. 
TA'SSEL,  tJs'iil,  s.  [usse,  French.]    An  omanwn- 
tal  bunch  of  silk  or  glittering  substances.  Spenser. 
Sandys. 
TA'SSEL, 7, «,,   . 
TA'ZEL,   r^'''''- 

Auherb.  Ainsworth. 
TA'SSELEU,  tis'sSld,    s.  [from  tassel-]   Adorned 

with  tassi  Is.  Milton- 
TA'SSKS,iii'sj7..s.  Armour  for  the  thighs.   Ainsw. 
TA'S  TABLIi,  tist'4-bl,  a.  That  may  be  tasted;  sn- 

voury.  Buylc. 
To  TASTE,  tiste,  V.  a.  [taster, to  try, French.]— I. 
Til  p'  rceivt   and  distinguish  by  the  palate.  Jakn. 
—2.  To  try  by  the  mouth;  to  eat  at  least  in  a  small 
quantity-    Milton.— 3.    To   essjy    first.      Knolkc: 
DryUrn. — i.  Tofeel;  to  have  |ievception  of-  Heb. 
7'oTAS  IE,  tiitc.v.  II.— 1.  To  try  by  the  mouth;  to 
eat.  Millon.—2.  To  have  a  smack;  to  produce  on 
the  palate  a  particular  sensation.  Bacon-— 3.  To 
distinguish  intellectually.  Swijl^—i,  To  relish  in» 
tellectually;  to  approve.— 5.  To  be  instruct«.'d,  or 
receive  some   quality  or  character.  Shaks.— 6.  To 
try  the  relish  of  any  thing.  Dav.-T.  To  have  per- 
ception of".  IVisdom. — 3.  To  take  enjoyment.  Mil- 
ton.— 9.  'lo  enjoy  sparingly.   Dryden. 
TASTE,  tiste,  s.  [from  the  verb!]- 1.  The  act  of 
tasting;  gustation.  Milton.— 2.  The  sense  by  whicb 
the  relish  of  any  tliihgon  the  palate  is  perceived. 
Bacon.— 3.  That  sensation  whieh  all  things  taken 
into  the  mouth  give  particularly  to  the  tongue. 
Locke.— 4.    Intellectual    relish    or    discernment. 
Hooker.— S.  An  essay;  a  trial;  an  experiment.  5^/:;. 
—6.  -^  small  porti'iii  given  as  a  specimen. 
TA'STED,  tisi'iil,  a.  [from  taste.]  Having  a  parti- 
cular relish.  Bacon. 
TA'STER,  tisi'ftr.s.  [tasteur,  French.]—!.  One  who 
tukes  the   first  essay  of  food.— 2.    A  dram  cup. 
Amnvorth. 
TA'SIEFUI,,  tist'ffti,  a.  [taste and  full.]  High  re- 

lishe<l;  savoury.  Pope. 
TA'STELESS,  tist'lJs,  a.  [from  taste.]—!.  Havinc 
no  power  of  |>crceiviug  taste.— 2.  Having  no  relish 
or  power   of  stimulating   the   palate.    Boyle.— 3. 
Having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure;  insipid.  Ho- 
grrs.—i.  Having nointellcclual  gust.  Addison, 
TA'STEXESSNESS,  tist'lis-nis,  s.  [from  taiteless" 
— I.  Insipidity;  want  of  relish. — 2.  Want  of  per 
ception  of  taste.— 3.  Want  of  intellectual  relish. 
To  TA'TrER,tii'tftr,  v.  a.  Itoixappan,  Sason.]  To 

tear;  to  reud;  to  make  ragged-  Pope. 
TA'TTER,  tat'lAr.  s.   [fi-om  the  verb.]  A  rag;  a 

fluttt^ngrag.  VE-ilrange. 
TATTERDE'MALION,   tlt-tar-dJ-mJl'yin,  s.    A 

ragged  fellow.  V Estrange. 
To  TA'ITLE,  tlt'tl.v.  n.  [tateren,  Dutch.}    To 

prate;  to  talk  idly.    Spenser.  Addison. 
TA'TTLE.  tJt'tl,  s.  [from   the  verb.]   Prate;  idle 

chat;  trifling  talk.    S-wift.    Waits. 
TA'TTLEU.  tat'll-ftr,   s.   [from   tattle-]   An    idle 

talker;  a  prater.     Taylor. 
TAT  rO'O,  tit-tiS',  8.  The  beat  of  drum,  by  whict 

soldi'TS  are  warned  to  quarters. 
To  lA'T  row,  tlt'to,  V.  a.  [a  word  of  Otahelte.} 
To  mark  by  staining,  or  puncture,  or  both,  on  tlie 
skin.  Cook^s  Voyages, 
TA'VERN,  i5v'firn,  s.  [taveme,  French;  tabems. 
Latin.]  A  house  where  wine  is  sold,  «nddrink«r- 
ave  entertained.    Shaks. 
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TA'VKRNMAM,  ij\  di!i-iiiai>,  J 

[tVoin  taveinmaii  or  keep;  tavernier,  Fr.]  Ojie  who 

k<'eiua  tavrrii.  Camden. 
TAUGHT,  liwt,  preterite  anil  pait.  passive  of  teach. 

Milton. 
To 'I'AUNT,  tint,  or  tawnt,  v.  a.  [tanser,  French; 

tandin,  Dutcli.]— 1.  To  reproach;  ki  insuh;  «o  re- 

vili-;  to   ridicule.  S/iakt.  Jimue.—2.  To  exjiiobaie; 

to  mention  with  upbraiding.  Shaki. 
TAUNT,  tint,  s.  [iVoni  ihe   verb]  Insist;  scofT;  re- 
proach. Sliaks.  Pit  or. 
TA'UNTEH,   tint'ftr,  s.  [from  taunt.]    One  who 

taunts,  repioaclies,  or  insult  j. 
TA'UNTINGLY,  tJiit'ilMg-li,  ad.  [from   taunting.] 

With  insult;  scoHingly;  with  coiilu.iicly  and  expro- 

hatioii.  Shnks.   Piiur. 
TAUmCO'KNOUS,  iiw-ri-k6r'nis,  a.  [taurus  and 

cornu,  Latin.]  Having  hornslikt-a  hull. 
TA'URUS,  tiw'ris*'  U-"'-  tbrabull.]  The  second 

sign  in  t\w  Zudi.ic.  Sltaka. 
TAUTOLO'GICAL,    tJw-tS  l6d'j4  kll,     a.    [from 

tautology.]  Uei>eating  the  lanii    thing. 
TAUTCLOGIST,  tiw-tdi'lo-jist,  s.  [from  tautolo- 
gy.] One  who  repeats  ti-diously. 
TAUTO'LOGY,   tiw-tdi'lo-ji,  s.  [r^uToXo,..-.]   Re- 

petition   of  the   same  words,  or  of  the  sauie  sense 

in  different  words.  Dn/ilt'n.  Addison. 
TA'UTOPHONY,tiw'tof-i-u6,  s.  A  successive  repe- 
tition of  the  sanit- sound. 
To  TAW,ti«,  V.  n.  [towen,  Dutch;  Capi.in.  Saxon.] 

To  dress  white  leather  cummuiily  called  alum  lea- 
ther, in  cO:i[.'adistinetion    from  tnn  leather,  that 

which  is  lUesstd  with  biirk. 
TAW,  tiw,  s.  Amarbli-to  pl:»y  with.  Sivlft. 
TA'WDHIVESS,   tiw'dri-njs,     s.    [from    tawdry.] 

TinstI finery;  tinerv  too  ustentaiious. 
TA'WURV,  t4w'dri,'a.  [from  Saint  Awdry,  or  Saint 

Ktheldred,    as  the  things  bought    at  Saint  Bihel- 

dretl's  fair.]  Meanly  shewy;  splendid  without  cost. 

Spenser.  Addison. 
TA'WEK,  tiw'&r.s.  [from  taw.]  A  dresser  of  while 

leather. 
TA'WNY,  t4w'n4,a.  [fane,  lannt,  French.]  Yellow, 

like  things  tantic-d.  I'carham.  Miiton. 
TA'WNY-FINNKD,tiw'nA-tind,  a.  Having  tawny 

fins.     S/tfiki. 
TAX,  tlks,  s.  [tax.-,  French;    taxp,  nufcb.]— 1.  An 

impostj  a   tribute  iivijioscd;  an   excise;  a   falliige. 

Dnjden.  Arbnth.—i.  Charge;  censure.  Clarnulon. 
To  TAX,  tjks,  V.   a.    [taxer.  French.]—!.  To    loud 

with  imposts.     Kti:g.~2.    To   charge;  to   censuix-; 

to  accuse.  Rateigh. 
TA'XABLK,  iaks'a-bl,a.  [from  tax.]  That  may  be 

taxed. 
TA'XA TIOX,  taks'i-sl.an,  s.  [taxation,  French.]— 

I.  The  act  ofluailing  with  taxes;  import;  tax.   Sid- 

ney.-~2.  Accusation;  scandal.    SMikt. 
TA'XEU,  tJks'ftr,  s.  [from  tax.]  He  who  faxes. 
TEA,  t4,  s.  [th^,  French.]  A  Chinese  plant, of  which 

the  infusion  has  lately  bL-cn  muchdratikin  Europe. 

lyallei:  Swift. 
TEA-CUP,  ti'k&p,  s.  A  small  cup  fordiinking  lea 

out  of.  Cray. 
TEA-POT,  ti'pSt,  s.    A  pot  for   infusing   tea  in. 

Slwnstone. 
TEA.SPOOX,  xl's\\h!)  n,  s.   A  small  spooti  used  in 

drinking  ti  a.  S/ieiislone. 
TEA-TABLE,  t6'ii-bl,  s.— 1.  A  small  table,  snfTiei- 

ent  for  holding  all   the  necessaries    for  drinking 

tea.— 2.  The  fashion  of  drinking  tea.    Confrytve. 
To  TEACH,   iJtsh,  V.   a.  preleriti;  and   part.  pass. 

taught,  sunu-iinies  teachetl,  wliich  is  now  obiolet<-. 

[ta-can,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  instruct;  to  infoitu.    hai. 

Milton,— i.    To   deliver    any   doctrine  or  art,  or 

words  to  be  learned.  Mikon.—3.  To  show;  to   ex. 

hibit  so  as  to  impress  upon  the  mind.  Shnks.  Sout/i. 

—4.  To  tell;  to  give  intelligence.  Tussir. 
Ta  '1  EACH,  tiuh,  v.  n.    To  iierforra  the  office  of 

an  instructor.    Shnkt.  Micah, 
TE'ACHABLE.  titsh'i'bl,  a.  [from  teach.j  Docile; 

susceptive  of  instruction.  IVatls. 
'E'ACHABLENESS,titsh'i-bl-nis,  ».  [from  teach- 
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able.]  DJHH^willingness  to   learn;  capacity  to 

learn.       ^9W^ 
TE'ACHER,tit»h'ftr,s.  [from  teach.]— 1.  One  who 

tfiiches;  an  instructor;  preceptor.  Ilmker.  Milton. 

South.  Blnckmor(:—2.  A  preacher;  tnie  who  is  to 

deliver  doctrine  to  the  |M:uple.  South. 
TEAD.or  Torff,  tide.  A  torch;  a  flambeau.  S/>tnser 
'IE  AGUE,   tiig,  s.    A  name  of  contempt,  usi-d  lor 

an  Irishman. 
TKAL,  file, ».  [teelingh,  Dutch.]  A  wild  fowl  of  the 

dnck  kind. 
TEAM,  time,  s.  [Cyme,  Saxon,  a  yot«".]— 1.  A  num- 

l>er  of  horses  or  oxen  drawing  at  once  the  sume 

carriage.  Hotcommon.—2-  Any  number  i>assing   in 

a  Inie.     Drydtn, 
lEAH,  lire,  s.  [ctup,   Saxon;  laare,  Danish.]— 1- 

The  water  wliieli  violent  passion  forces  from  the 

eyes.     Bacon.  Milton.— 2.  Any  moisture  trickling 

in  drops.    Drydi-ji, 
TEAR,  tire,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  rent;  a  fissui-e. 
To  TKAU,  tiiv,  preu  tore,  anciently  part.  pasj.  torn, 

[tKjtaii,  Sa\on.]— 1.  To  pull  in  pieces;  to  lacerate; 

to  rend.  Ct:!iesis.—2.  To  laniale;  to  wound   with 

any  sharp  point  drawn  along.  S/iaks.  Jeremiah.— 

3.  To  break  by  violence.   Drykn.   A.  Philips.— 4. 

To  divide  violently;  to  shatter.  Locke.— 5.  To  pull 

with  violence;  to  ilrivevioleHily;  he  tears  his  hair. 

J)rydcn.—6.    I'o  take  away  by  sudden  violence;  as 

he  tore  the  croirtt  from  her.  Addison. 
To  TEAR,  tiro,  v.  n.  [tieren,  Dutch.]  To  fume;  to 

rave;  to  mnt   turbulently-     L'Estrange. 
TEA'RER,  li'iflr,  s.  [fromto  tear.]  He  who  rends 

or  tears,  one  who  blusters. 
TE'ARFALLING,  tir.'filMlng,  a.  [tear  and  fall.] 

Tender;  shedding  tears.     Shaks. 
TE'ARFUX,  lire'fAI.  a.  [tear  and  full.]  Weeping; 

full  of  te.u-s.    S/taks.  Pope. 
TEAK-S  I  AIXED,  tire'stin'd,  part.  a.  Stained  with 

K'ars.     Shttks. 
To  TE.'VSE,  li/.e,  v.  a.  [rxfan,  Saxon]—!.  To  comb 

or  unravel  wool  or  flax.— 2.    To  scratch  cloth   in 

eider  to  level  the  nap.— 3.  To  torment  with  imiwr- 

tiinity.     Prior. 
TE'SEL,   li'zl  s.  [tj-j-l,  Sa\-.  dip^cus,  Latin.]    A 

plant  of  siiiguUr  use  in  raising   the   nap  upon 

woollen  ciotli.  Miller. 
TE'ASER,  ti'zflr,$.  [from  tease.]  Any  thing  that 

torments  by  incessant  importunity.  Collier. 
TEAT,  lite.s.  [t.  ih,  Welch;  t:ir,Sax.  tette,  Dutch.] 

1  he  dug  of  a  beast.    Brown. 
TE'ChNlCAL,  lik'ni-kll,  a.  [Ti:t>">"!-]  Belonging 

to  airs;  not  in  common  or  popular  use.    Locke. 
lE'CHY,  tJish'i,  a.  Peevish;  fretful;  irritable.  Shaks. 
TECTO'NICK,  iik-l3i.'lk,  a.    [Tt?in<or.]    Pertain- 
ing to  building. 
To  I'ED,  tid,  V.  a.  [ee-tban,  Saxon.]    To  lay  grass 

n  wly  mown  in  raws.  Mil^iin.  Mortimer. 
TE'DUER,  or  Tether,  tid'ilfir,  s.  [tudder,  Dutch.]— 

!.  A  rope  with  which  a  hursc  is  tied  in  tlie  field 

that  he  may  not  pastiitv  too  wide.— 2.  Any  thing 

by  which  one  is  n'SUained. 
TE  DEUM,  ti-di'Sm,  s.    An  hymn  of  the  Church, 

so  called  from  the  two  first  words  of  the  Latin. 

•Viaks.  B,7coti. 
TE'DIOUS,  t4'<li  &,,  or  ti'ji-iis,  a.  [tedienx,  French; 

tiediiim,  Latin.]—!.   Weariioine.  by    continuance; 

troublesome;  irksome.    Milion. — 2.  Wearisome  by 

prnlixilv.  Hooker.— A.  Slow.    Ain-tn-oith. 
1  K'OIOl'SLV,  tc'di-iis-li,  or   ti'je-as-lJ,  ad.  [from 

tedious.)  In  siie*i  a  manner  us  to  weary. 
TE'DIOUSNK.SS,    li'di-fls-uls,    or    ti'j*-fl*-n5»,   «. 

[from  ledioii-..]— 1.  Wcarisoiueness  by  continuance. 

—2.    Wi  aiisonicness     by      proli\ity.      Hooker.— i. 

Prolixity;  lenirth.  Sh'iks.—t.  Uneasiness;  tiv.  some- 
fuss;  quality  of  wearying.  Hooker.  Donnr.  Davies. 
To  TEEM,  tiiin,  v.  n.'  [ceaiii,  Saxon,  offspring.]— 1. 

To  bring  young.   Sluiks.—i.   To   be  prepnauf,  to 

engender  young.— 3.  To  be  full;  to  be  bunhcned 

as  a  III''  edinc  animal,   .iddison. 
To  TEEM,  tieui,  V.  a.-l.  To  bring  forth;  to  pre- 

duce.  Shaks.— 2'  To  pour.  SxuiJK 
TE'EMEK,    tiiiu'Ar,   s.  [froni    teem.;    One   thit 

brings  youQgrt 
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TE'KMFUL,  ttJiiiTM,  a.    [teamFuH**:ixoii.]— 1. 

Pi.-i;ii.iiu;priil)fic,  fJrydeti.—2.  Biiinfiil-  JiMvu-. 
lK'l':MLIiSS,ti4m'l?s,  a.  [tVoiii  ueiiiO   Uiit'iurtful; 

not  in-olifick.  Vn/den. 
TEKN,  iikn,  8.  [cmnii.  Saxon;  tencii,  Flemish,  to 

vfx.]  Sorrow;  Rrief.  Spnui-r.  Shriks. 
'roTliEN,  tJiii,  V.  a.  [ti-om   Ci nan,  to  kindle,  Sax  ] 

To  excite;  to  piovoUt-  IJ  do  a^Iiing. 
TEENS,  tiinz,  s.  [fVom   t:  en  fur   ten.]  The  ytavs 

reckoned  by    thi;   tin-niiiiation   tccn:  as,  ihiitt'iH, 

fouiteon.  GlanviUe, 
TEETH,  ti4?A.  The  jilmal  oCtootli.    Job. 
TwTKETH,  rhhh,\.  n.  [Ciom  tlie  noun.]  To  breed 

tcerh.     Aibutltnut. 
TE'GUMENr,t§:^'iVni?nt,  s.  (tepumentnm,  Latin.] 

Covpi;  the  outward  part.  IViseinnn.  Itaij. 
To  TEH-HE,  t4-hfe',v.  u.  To  langh;  to  litter. 
TEn-HK.ti-Iii',  interj.  A  sound  to  express  a  laugh 

halt  stifled. 
TEIL  <'W,  tile'trJiiS.  Linden  or  Irne  tree.   Isatah. 
TEINT,  tint,  s.  [teinte,  Ercnch.]  Colour;  touch  of 

the  pencil.  Dnjdcn. 
TE'LAUY,  tiri4-ie,  a.  [t.la,  a  web,  Latni.]  Spin- 
ning web'i.     Bi-uii-n. 
TE'LEGRAPH.'-'fJl'i-siar,    s.    [Irom     t=?.o,-    and 

yo«?j.,  Gr.]  Af«  inili""'>"^"t  •'"'t  i^"'^^*^''' ''"^•^"'^ 
of  writing,  by.WHvejing  intelligence  lo  a  distance 
by  means  of  signals. 

TE'LESCOPE',.  ;eri4-sl;6pc,  s.  [rytXK  and  rit-Trjo.,] 
A  long  glass  by  wliicli  distant  objects  are  viewed. 
XVatts.  ,     ,      A     .     » 

TELESCO'PiCAL,  ttl-li-skap'i-Ual,  n.  [liom  tele- 
scope,] lielongiiig  to  a  telescope;  seeing  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

TE'LESTICK,  t4'l«s-ttU-,  s.  [from  t!/.<h  and  t'//?, 
Gr.]  A  pucm,  wbeiv  the  final  letters  of  each  line 
mak"  lip  a  nanie.  &»  Jonson. 

To  TELL,  t?ll,  V.  a,  preterite  and  part.  pass,  told, 
[cellan,  Saxon;  taeleii,  tellen,  Dutch;  talen,  U;iii  ] 
—1.  To  utter;  to  express;  lo  sp.ak.  Milton.-~2.  To 
rel:ite;  torulieaise.  Vrydcn.  }'ope.~3.  'I'o  teach; 
to  inform.  Sanderson.— 4.  To  discover:  to  heiray. 
2ir!ijn4ei\?.— 5.  To  count;  to  number,  'f^i/.  Priur. 
—6.  To  make  excuses.    A  low  ivord.  Shaks. 

To  TELL,  tSll,  V.  n.— l.TogivL'-.in  atcomit;  to  make 
report.— 2,  To  TELL  on.  To  inlbvm  of.  Sanrntl 

TE'LLEn,  tll'lftr.  s.  [from  trll.]—l.  One  who  tells 
or  relates.— 2,  One  who  nuinbi-rs.— 3.  A  teller  is 
an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  of  which  there  are 
Jour;  their  business  is  to  receive  all  monies  due  to 
the  kins:,  utid  give  the  clerk  of  the  pell  a  bill  to 
charge  him  therewith:  they  also  pay  any  money 
payable  by  the  king,  by  w;irraut  from  the  auditor 
of  the  receipt     Coicd. 

TE'LLTALE,  t?l'iile,  s.  [tell  and  tale.]  Onewlio 
gives  maliciousinloriiiatioii;  one  who  carries  ofli- 
ciousintelliL'ence.    Fc;;'./^'.v.  ^ 

TEMEKA'RiOUS,  tSm-Sr-i'rc-us,  a.  [tcmeraire,  Fr. 
tcmerarius,Latin.]— I.  Hash;  heady.  VEstrunge. 
—2.  Crtreloss;  heedless.    Raih 

TEME'UITY,  tJ-m8i-'4-t4,s.  [tcmeritas,  Lat.]  Rash- 
ness; unre;isonable  cmitenipt  of  danger. 

Ta  TE'MPEU,  l8m'p&i-,  v.  a.  [temp;  lo,  Latin.]— 1. 
To  mix  so  as  that  one  part  qualifies  the  other.  Mil- 
ton.—2.  To  comptmiul;  to  form  by  mixture.— 3. 
To  qu;jlify  <is  an  ingi'iclient,"  xva'cr  tempers  wine. 
—4.  To  mingle.  Ezdiid,  Addison.—S.  "J'o  bent 
together  to  a  pio|<er  consistence.  lVise)nn,i.—Q. 
To  accommodate;  t:i  mdclily.— 7.  To  soften;  to 
Jiinllify;  to  assiugr;  in  soothe.  Sprnscr.  Shaks.  Oi- 
way.— 9,  'I'o  form  metals  to  a  proper  degr:(;  of 
hardness.  Miltun.  Boyle.  Diyilen^-^J.  To  govern. 
S/icnsrr. 

TE'.MPER,  tJm'pftr,  s.  [fi-.-^ni  the  verb.]— 1.  Due 
mixture  of  contrary  qualities.  Iittteij'h.—2,  Middle 
course;  mean  or  niedisiin.— 3.  Constitution  ot  body. 
Eurmt.—i.  Disposilion  ol  mind.  Lockr.-S-  Constitu- 
tional tVsme  of  mind.  S!iakr.—fi.  Calmness  of  mind; 
moder.ttjon.  Ben  Jumon.—T.  Slate  to  which  niet:;l3 
arc  r'-duc'.-d. 

TE'MPERAMENT,  tJm'p?;-.a-niJnt,  s.  [tempera- 
inentuii),  Lat.]— 1.  Constitution;  state  with  re- 
Kpect  to  the  predominance  of  any  quality.  Locke. 
—it  Medium;  due  nii.sture  of  opposiies. 
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.TEMPEUAME'NTAL,  tim-pii-i-ment'ai.a.  [from 
temperament.]  Consiilulional.  lirowii. 

TE'MPERANCE,  t§iii'pei-inse,  s.  |.temperantia, 
Latin.]—!.  Moderation;  opposed  to  gluttony  and 
drunkenness.  MtUon.  Tcm/)le.~2.  Patience;  calm- 
ness; sedateness;inodeiation  01' passion.  Speitun: 

TE'MPERATE,  tim'pgr-itc,  a.  [temperatus,  Lat.] 
—I.  Not  excessive;  moderate  in  degree  ot  any 
quality.  Bacon.— 2.  Moderate  in  meat  and  drink. 
ll^i.teman.-J.  Free  from  antint pis-ion.  Shaks. 

TE'MPERAl'ELY,  t8in'pl.-ite-li,  ad.  [from  tem- 
perati  .]— 1.  Moderately;  not  e\ees9ively.  Addison. 
—2.  Calmly;  without  violence  of  passion.— 3.  With- 
out gluttony  or  lu\ury.   Tai/lor- 

lE'iMPERATENESS,  t4m'pSr-4te-nij,  s.  [from 
tenipri-ate.]— 1.  Freedom  trom  excesses;  mediu- 
cfitv. — 2.  Calmness;  coolness  oi  mind.  Dan. 

TE'MPERATURE,  tjm-ji§c  3  tshirc,  s.  [tempe- 
ratura,  Latin.]—!.  Constitution  of  nature;  degree 
olany  qualities.  Abbot.  IVaits.—i.  Medioeiitj,  due 
b:ilaiice  of  contrarieties.  Davies.—Zt  Moderation; 
freedom  from  predominant  passion.  Spenser. 

TE'MPERED,  iJm'pfiid,  a.  [f'loin  temper.]  Dispo- 
sed with  regard  to  the  passisns.  Shaks. 

TE'MPESl",  iSm'p&st,  s.  [tempestas,  Latin.]—!. 
'I'he  utmost  violence  of  wind.  Dunne.— 2,  Any  tu- 
mult; commotion;  perturbation. 

To  TE'MPES T,  tJm'pJst,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  disturb  by  a  tempest.  Milton. 

TE'MPESl-BEATEN,  tjm'pjsi-be-tn,  a.  [tempest 
a  .d  beat.]  Shattered  with  simms.  Dryden. 

TE'MPES  f-rOST,  tJm  pgsi-idst,  a.  [tempest  and 
tost.]  Driven  about  by  storms.  S'tak). 

TEMPESll'VITY,  t&iu-pgs-tlv'4-ti,  s.  [tempes- 
tivus,  Latin.]   Seasonableiiess.  Ennvn, 

TEMPE'SIUOUS,  tJm-pJs'tshvi-tis,  a.  [tempes- 
tueux,  French;  from  tempest.]  Stormy;  turbulent. 
Collier. 

TE'MPLAR,  tSin'plar,  s.  [from  the  Temple.]  A 
student  in  the  law.  fofir.. 

TE'MPLE,  tSm'i>l,  s.  [temple,  French;  templum, 
Latin.]— !•  A  place  appropriated  to  acts  ot  reli- 
gion. Shaks.— 2.  The  ujiper  part  of  the  sides  of  the 
bead. 

TE'MPLET,  tSm'plIt,  s.  A  piece  of  timbfr  io 
building.  Moxon.     ^ 

TE'MPORAL,  t5m'po-i4l,  a.  [temporalis,  Latin.] 
—I.  Measured  by  time;  not  eternal.  Hooker.— 2. 
Secular;  not  ecclesiastical.  Sivift.—i.  Not  spirit- 
ual. Taylor.  Rogers.— 4.  Placed  at  llie  temples. 
Arliitthnot, 

TEMPORALITY,  t5m-po-vll'4.i4, 1  ^ 

TE'Ml'ORALS,  tSin'p6-ril/.,  3  ^' 

[icnjijoralile,   Fr.  From  temporal-]    Secular  pos- 
sessions; etclesiastick  rights.   Bacon. 

TE'MPORALLY,  t§:n'p6-r4i-t;,  ad. [Irom  temporal.] 
With  respect  lo  this  lile.  South. 

TE'iMPOR.ALl'y.  tliu'po-iAl-ti,  s.  [from  tempo- 
ral ]—!.  The  laity;  s'.tular  people.  Abbot.-~l.  Se- 
cular possessions.  Aytiffe. 

TEMPO KA'NEOUS,  i§m-po-rJl'n4-a$,  a.  [temi>o- 
vis,  Laiiii.]  Temporary. 

TE'MPORARINESS,  t&m'po-r4-rJ-ngs,  s.  [from  tem- 
porary.] The  stxte  of  being  tempoiary. 

TE'MPORARY,  lgm'p6ia  ij,  a.  [temput,  Latin.] 
I>asting  only  for  a  limited  time.  Bacon,  mite.  Aa. 
disnn. 

To  rE'MPORISE,  tlm'p6-ri7.e,  v.  n.  [temporiser, 
Fr.]— I.  I'o  del;<y;  to  [u-ocrastinatc.  Shaks.— 2,  To 
comply  with  the  times  or  occasions. 

TE'MPORIZER,  tem'po-ri-zir,  s.  [temporiseur, 
Fr.  from  temiiorise.]  One  that  complies  with  times 
or  occasions;  a  trimmer.  Shaks, 

To  TEMPI',  tSmt,  \.  a.  [tento,  Lat.  tenter,  Fr.] 
—1,  To  solicit  to  ill;  to  entice  by  presenting  some 
pleasure  or  advantage  to  the  mind;  to  entice. 
Shaks.  Corinthians.  Taylor.— 2.  To  provoke. 
Shaks.— 3.  I'o  tryj  to  attempt.  Dryden.— 4t  To 
make  trial  of.  Gen.  Chap,  xxii. 

TE'MPl'ABLE,  tim'ti-bl,  a.  [fram  tempt.]  Liable 
to  bud  solicitations;  such  as  may  be  perverted  by 
temptation. 

TEMP TA'TION.tJm-ti'shan,  s.  [tenUation,  French, 
from  tempt.]— I.  The  act  of  tempting;  aolicitatiuu 
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to  ill;erticement.  Milton,— 2.  The  state  of  being 
tempted'  Ouppa—3.  That  which  is  ofl't-nJ  to  the 
miiiil  as  a  motive  to  ill.  S/iaks.  Vn/(lc;i. 

TE'MPTKR,  tjin'eflr,  s.  [from  tenii)i.]— 1.  One  who 
!oliCiti  to  ill;  an  tnticer.  S/tnks.  Tillwson.  Dryden. 
—2.    The  iiilt-riial  solieitov  loevil.   Hammond, 

TEMSE  BKEAl),  iJmz'brJd,         7 

TEMSED  BRKAD.  timy.'d'lnid,    i  '* 
[lemsen,  teiiis,  Uut.]  Bread  made  of  flower  better 
sifted  thancoimnuii. 

TE'MULENCy,  iiin'ini-l§n-sJ,  s.  [temulentia, 
Lat.]  Inebriation;  intoxication  by  liquor. 

TE'MULEN T.   ijni't-lfnl,  a.  [ttmulentus,  Latiji.] 

Inebriated;  intoxicated. 
TEN,  ihn,  a-  [tyn,  Sax.  tien,  Dutch.]  The  decimal 
numltcr;  twiee  five.  Drydeti. 

TE'NABLE,  tSn'i-bl,  a.  [wnable,  French.]  Such 
as  may  be  niaiulaiiied  ag^ainst  opposition;  sUcb  as 
may  be  held  against  attacks.  Clarendon. 

TENA'CIOUS,  t4-ni'shAs,  a.  [tenax,  Latin.]—!. 
Grasping  hai-d;  inclined  to  bold  fast;  not  willing  to 
let  go.  South.— 2.  Retentive.  Locke.— 3.  Having 
parts  disposed  to  adhere  to  each  other;  cohesive 
Xm-tun.  Arbulhnot. 

TENA  NCY,  tju'in-sj,  s.  Temporary  possession  of 
whnt  b  longs  to  auoiiier.  U'olton. 

TE'NANT,  ijn'^nt,  s.  [tenant,  French.]— 1.  That 
holds  of  another;  one  that  on  certain  conditions 
has  temporary  possession  and  uses  the  property 
of  another.  }'op(.—2.  One  who  resides  in  any  place. 
T/ionison. 

To  TE'NANT,  tii/ant.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
hold  on  certain  conditions.   Addison. 

TEN A'N  TABLE,  tSu'lni-a-bl,  a.  [fi-om  tenant.] 
Such  as  may  be  hi  Id  t.y  a  ti  nant.  Suckling. 

TE'NANTLESii,  tJn'ant-iJs,  a.  [from  tenant.]  Un- 
oecMpie<l:  unpossessed     S/iaks. 

TE'NANT-SAW,  tSn'Sni-siw,  s.  [corrupted  from 
tenonsiiw.]  See  lENON. 

TENCH,  tincb.  s.  [tiiice,  Sa.xon;  tinea,  Latin.] 
A  pond-tisli.  Hale. 

To  FEND,  tJnd,  v.  a.  [contracted  from  attend.] 
1.  To  watch;  to  guard;  to  accompany  as  au  assist- 
ant or  delinder.  S/>encer.  Pope,— 2.  To  attend; 
to  -.iccompany.  Miiton, — 3.  To  be  attentive  to. 
Mi! ton. 

To  TEND,  tind,  v.  n.  [tendo,  Latin.]— 1.  To  move 
toward  a  certain  point  or  place,  l^'otton.  Dryden. 
— 2.  To  be  directed  to  any  end  or  pur^iose. — 3. 
Tti  contribute.  Hamiuund.—4,  To  wail;  to  expect. 
Sh(tk.spcarc,—S,  'l"o  attend;  to  wait  as  dependanis 
or  servants.  i)haks.—6.  To  attend  as  something 
inseparalile. 

TE'NOANCE,  tin'dinse,  s.  [from  tend.]— L  At- 
tendance; state  of  exj)ectation.  Sjienicr.—2.  Per- 
sons attendant.  S/iakis.—S,  Attendance;  act  ot 
waiting.  Shaktpearc.—i,  Care,  act  of  tending. 
Milton. 

TE'NDENCE,  if  n'dJnsc,  "} 

TE'NDENCY,  «Sn'd6nsi,5  '• 
[from    tend.]— 1.    Direction    or     course    towanl 
«ny    place-    or    object.    U'aijlor,—2.   Direction  or 
course    towards   uny  iiifeivnce    or  result;  drift. 
Locke. 

TE'NDEH,  tJn'dftr,  a.  [tendro,  Fr.]— 1.  Soft;  easily 
impressed  or  injurtd.— 2.  Sensible;  easily  i):«ined; 
soon  .sore.— 3.  Kli'eminatc;  emasiriilate;  delicate. 
— 4.  E.xciiing  kind  concern.  S/iaks.—.t.  Comi>as- 
sionate; ,  anxious  for  another's  good.  Uuokci;  Til- 
lotson.—d.  Susceptible  of  soft  passions.  Spenacr.—T, 
Amorous;  lascivious.  Hii(lihras.—&,  Expressive  of 
tlie  sutler  passions.— 9.  Careful  not  to  hurt.  Tillotson, 
—10.  Gentle;  mild;  unwilling  to  pain.— 11.  Apt 
to  give  pain;  t/jij-  it  a  ttnAtr  question.  Bacon.— 12, 
Young;  wi  ak;  ns,  tender  age.  S/iaks. 

To  TE'.VDER,  (Jn'dAr,  v.  a.  [tendrc,  Fr.]-1.  To 
offer;  to  exhibit;  to  propose  to  acce|>iaiice.  Hooker. 
Milton.— 2.  To  hold;  to  esteem.  .S/tiki.—3.  To  re- 
gard with  kiiuhii  ss.  Shaks. 

TE'NDER,  tiu'dfir,  s.  [from  the  verh.]-l.  OITer; 
proposal  to  neceptance.  Soulh.—2,  [from  llie  ad- 
jective.] Regard;  kind  concern.  S/inks. 

TENJOEH-lIEA'HrED,    tin-diii-hirt'id.  ».   [ten- 
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dcr  and  heart.]  Of  a  soft  coinpaisionate  diipori 

tion. 
TE'NDEULING,    tin-tlfir-Ung,    s.    [from  tender.} 

—1.  The  first  horns  of  a  deer.— 2.  A  tbndling;  one 

who  is  made  soft  by  too  much  kindness. 
TE'NDERLY,  lin'diiHi,  ad.   [fruiu  tender.]  In  a 

tender  manner;  mildly;  gently;  soft;  kindly;   with-' 

out  harshness.  Milton. 
TEN'DER-MJNDED,  tJn'dftr-mlnd^lJd,    a.    [from 

tender  and  mind.]  Conipassionate.  5'A<iA-.r. 
TE'NDEHNESS,  i^nMSr-nis,    s.    [tendresse,    Fr. 

from  tender.]— 1.  The  state  of  being  lender  or  soft; 

susc<"ptibility  of   impression.  Bacoiu  .irbuthnot.- 

2.  State  of  being  easily  hurt;  soreness.  Additon,— 

3.  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions.  AAafcir.— 4. 
Kind  aitentiun:  anxiety  for  the  ^uod  of  another. 
Bacon. —  j.  Scrupulousness;  caution.  H'otton.-^. 
Cautious  care.  Govci  nmcnt  of  the  Tunguc.-T.  Soft 
pathos  of  expression. 

TE'NDINOUS,  tSn'di-nfis,  a.  [tendinis,  Lat.] 
Sinewy;  containing  tendons;  consisting  of  ten- 
dons. 

TE'NUON,  tfn'dfin,  s.  [tendo,  Lat.]  A  sinew;  a 
ligaiure  l>v  which  the  joints  are  moved. 

TE'NDRIL.tSn'drll,  t.  [tendrillon,  Fr.]  The  clasp 
of  a  vine,  or  other  climbing  plant. 

TENE'BRICOSE,ti-nSb-r4-k6>e',>  _ 

TE'NEBRIOUS.ti-ui'bri-fts,         j  "' 

[tenebriosiis,  teiifcbrosus,  Lat.]  Dark;  gloomy. 

TENEBRO'SITY,  tJn-4-br3s'4t4,  s.  [tenebne,  Lat.] 
Darkness;  gloom, 

TE'NEMEN T,  t5n'4-m?nt,  s.  [tenement,  French.] 
tenementum,  law  Latin.]  Any  thing  held  by  a 
tenant. 

TENEMEN'TAL,  t?n-4-men't4l,  a.  [In  law.]  To 
be  held  bv  certain  tenure.  Mlackstone. 

TENEMEN' TARY,  tSn-i-niln'tii-ri,  a-  [from  te- 
nement.] Usually  let  out.  Spclman. 

TE'NENT,  (Jn'Jnt.  s.  See  TENET. 

TE'NERITY,  tj-n8t'4-t4,  $.  [teneritai,  tener,  Lal.J 
Tenderness.  Ainsunrth, 

TENE'SMUS,  ti-niz'niis,  s.  Continual  need  to  go 
to  stool.  Arbuthnot. 

TENET,  tSn'nJt,  s.  [from  tenet,  Lat.  he  holds.  It 
is  sometimes  written  tenent,  or  they  bold.]  Pos- 
session; principle;  opinion.  Houl/i, 

TE'NNIS,  tSn'nis,  s.  A  play  at  which  a  ball  is  driven 
withar»cket.  S/iaks.  Hovel, 

To  TE'NNIS,  tfn'nls,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
drive  as  a  ball .  Spiitser. 

TEN'NIS-BALL,  tSn'nIs-b4ll,  s.  The  baH  used  te 
play  at  teimis  with.  Sltaks. 

TL'SOy,  tJn'nfin,  s.  [FR-nch.]  The  end  of  a 
timber  cut  to  be  fitted  into  another  timber. 
Moxon. 

TE'NOUR,  tJn'nfir,  s.  [tenor,  Ijitin;  teneur,  Fr.] 
1.  Continuity  of  state;  constant  niude;  iimnner  of 
continuity.  Crashaiv,  SprnH.—2.  Sense  contained; 
general  course  or  drift.— 3.  A  sound  in  muiick. 
Bnco)i, 

TENSE  iSnse,  a.  [tensus,  Lat.]  Stretched;  stiff;  not 
lax.  Holder. 

TENSE,  tSnse,  i,  [temps,  Fr.  tempus,  Lat]  A  va- 
riation of  the  veibta  signify  time.  Clarke. 

TE'NSENESS,  (fnse'nis,  s.  [from  tense.]  Contrac- 
tion; tension;  the  contrary  to  laxity. 

TE'NSIULE,  tSn'si-bl,  a.  [tenus,  Lat.]  Capable  of 
being  exteiiUetl.  Bacon, 

TE'NSn.E,  tfn'sll,  a.  [tciisilis  Lat.]  Capable  of 
extension.  Baicn. 

TE'NSION,  tJn'sbdn,  s.  [tension,  Fr.  tensus,  Lat.] 
'i'he  act  of  stretching;  not  luxation;  the  state  of 
being  stretcheil;  not  laxity.  Holder.  Blackmore. 

TE'NSIVE,  tifn'slv,  a.  [tensus,  Lat.1  Giving  a  sen- 
sation (if  stiffness  or  contraction.   Floijcr. 

TE'NSURE,  itin'shin-,  s.  [tinsus  Lat.]  Theactof 
stretching,  or  state  of  being  stretched;  the  contrary 
to  laxution  ar  laxity.  Bacon. 

TENT,  tJnt,  s.  [tente,  Fr.  tentorium,  Lat.]— 1.  A 
soldier's  moveable  lodging  place,  cunimunly  made 
of  canvass  extended  upon  poles.  Knollcs.—2.  Any 
temporary  habitation;  a  pavilion.— 3.  [tente,  Fr.j 
A  toll  of  lint  put  into  8  iorc.  Shaks.  IViseman,-— 
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4.  A  tpectei  of  wine  deeply  re<1,  chiefly  from  Gal- 

licia  in  Spain. 
To  TEN  r,  tint,  v.  n.  [fiom  the  noun.]  To  loJge  as 

in  a  teni;  lo  tabernacle. 
To  TENT,  tint,  v.  a.  To  search  as  witli  a  medical 

tent.  IViiematu 
TEN'TAGK,  lim'ildje,  s.  [from  tent.]  A  number 

of  tents,  a  camp.  Drayton. 
TEN i'A'l'lON,  iJii-i4'»hAn,  s.    [tentatjo,  Latin.] 

Trial;  temptation.  Brawn. 
TE'NTAl'IVE,     tin'tl-tlv,     a.     [tentative,    Fr.] 

ten^,   Latin.]    Trying;  essaying;    e«i)erimcntal. 

Byf-klei/- 
•pCN  1  KD,  tint'2*>,    a.    [frr»m  tent.]  Covered  with 

tents.  S/inks.  Pvpc. 
TE'N TEU,  tiu'tftr,  s.  [tendo,  tcntus,  Latin.]— 1.  A 

hook  oil  which  thinRS  are  stretthed.— 2.    To  he  on 

the  TENlliRS.    To  be   on  the  stretch;  to  beiu 

di(1ii:ulti>.<i.  Hmlihras. 
To  TE'NTER,  tin'tflr,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

stretch  by  hooks   Bnron, 
To  rE'NTEK.  tin'tftr,    v.  n.     To    admit  exten- 
sion. 
TEKTH,  tinth,  a.  [teoya,  Saxon.]  First  after  tne 

ninth;  ordin.il  often.  Boyle. 
TENTH,  tSiitli,    s.    [from  the  adjetstive.]— 1.  Ine 

tenth.    Dnjilcn.     Locke.— 2.     Tythe.     F/uUps.'-;-3. 

Tenths  are  that   yearly  portion  or  tribute  which 

all  livings  tcclesiastieai  yitid  to  the  kiiip.  Cok'W. 
lE'NTHLY,    tiu^A'li,   ad.     [from  tenth.]    In   the 

tenth  place. 
TE'NTIGINOUS,  t?n-tld'j6-nfis, a.  [tentiginis,  Lat.] 

Stiff;  stretched. 
TEN'TOKY,  tin'tSr-e,    s.   [tentorium,  Lat.]    The 

awning  of  a  tent.  Kvrlijn. 
TP:'N TWORT,  iSnt'wflrt,  s.  fadiantum  album,  Lat.] 

A  plant.  Ainsworth.      ,  ,    ,    ,  , 
TENUIPOLIOUS,  t4-ntV44"o'14-fis,  a*  [tenuis  and 

foliiiiii,  Lat.]  Having  thin  leaves. 
TENU'n  Y,  ti-ni'i-i  J,  s.  [tenuis,  Latin.]  Thinness; 

exility;    sinallntss;    minuteness;     not    grossness. 

K.  Charles.  Bentley. 
TE'NUOUS,   lin'nA-fis,    a.    [tenuis,    Lat.]  Thin; 

small,  uiiiuite.  Broun. 
TE'NURE,  ti'niif,  s.   [tenure,  Fr.]  Tenure  is  the 

manner  vvhertby   tenements  are  holden  of  their 

lords.  Rnlei!(h.  Dryden. 
TEPEFA'CIION,    tip.4-fik'shnn,    s.      [tepefacio, 

Latin.]     The  act  of  warming  to  a  small  degree. 
TE'PID,  tij/id,   a.    [tepidiis,    Latin.]    Lukewarm; 

wanu  in  a  small  dii-'vee.  Milton. 
TEPI'DITY,    ti-pM'i-ti,    s.    [from  tepid.]    Luke- 

warmiiess.  Ainsivorth. 
TE'POR,  t4'p6r,  s.    [tepor,  Lat.]   Lukewarmness; 

gentle  h-at  Arbuthnot. 
TERATO'LOGY,  ti-rl-tol'lo-ji,    s.    [tesxI©'    and 

KiY'u.']  Bombast. 
TERCE,  tivse,   s.  [tierce,  Fr.]  A  vessel  containing 

forty-two  gallons  of  wine;  the  third  part  of  a  butt 

at  moe.  Ainsivorth.  ,,,,.» 

TEREBI'N'IHINATE,  ter-rS-btn'rti-nite,    1^^ 
TEREBl'NTHINE,tir.ri-b!n'</iln,  3 

[t^rebinthine,  French;  teiebinthum,  Latin.]  Con- 
sisting   of    turpentine;   mixed  with    turpentine. 

Flayer.  ,     ,      ,  ,       » 

To  TE'REBUATE,  tei'ri-britc,  v.  a.  [terebro,  La- 
tin.] To  bore;  to  perforate;  to  pierce.  Derham. 

TEREBRA'IION,  tgr-rS-bri'sliftn,  s.  [IVom  tere- 
brate.]  The  act  of  boring  or  piiicing.  Bacon. 

TERGE'MINOUS,  t?i-jim'4.nfis,  a.  [tcrgeminus, 
Lat.]  Threi-f'old. 

rEHGIVEKSA'TION,  tei-ji-vSr-si'sliOn,  s.  [from 
tcrgum  and  verso,  Latin.]— 1-  Shift;  subterfuge-; 
evaaion.  BramhM.—2.  Change;  fickleness.  Claren- 

don.  w.    .    , 

TERM.tSrm,  s.  [terminus,  Latin.]— 1.  Limit;  boun- 
dary. Dacon.~2.  The  word  by  which  a  thing  is  ex- 
pressed. Baron.  Burnet.  STiiiJi.—3.  Words;  language. 
Shaks.  Mitton.—i.  Condition;  stipulation.  Ori/- 
gen.—S.  Time  for  which  any  thing  lasts.  Aildi.ion. 
—^.  [In  law.]  The  time  in  which  the  tribunals  art- 
open  to  all  that  list  to  seek  their  right  by  course  of 
Jaw;  the  rest  of  the  year  is  called  vacation.  Of 
hose  ternw  {here  are  four  in  every  year,  one  is  call- 


ed  Hilary  term.,  which  begins  the  twenty-third  ul 
Januai-)',  or  if  that  be  Sunday,  the  next  day  follow- 
ing, and  ends  the  tweiity-ftrst  of  February;  another 
is  called  Easter  term,  which  begins  -ighteen  dayf 
after  Eastt-r,  and  ends  the  Monday  ne\t  after  As- 
cension (lay;  the  third  is  Trinity  <er,>i,  beginning 
the  Friday  next  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  ending 
the  Wednesday-fortnight  after;  the  fourth  is  Mi- 
chaelmas term,  beginning  the  sixth  nf  November, 
or,  i(  that  be  Sunday,  ilie  next  day  after,  and  end- 
iiig  the  twenty-eighth  of  November.  Ctviel. 
r«TERM,t8rni,v.a.  [frointhe  noun.]  Toname;to 

TE'RMA'iANCY,  tir'nil-pan-sJ,  s.  [from  terma- 
gant.] Turbulence;  tumultiiuusness.  Parker. 

TE'RMAGANT,  tir'rai-giiit,  a.  [Cyp  and  majan, 
Saxon.]—!.  Tumultuous;  turbulent.  Sfiaks.-^2. 
Qiiarn  Isonie;  scolding;  furious.  Arbuthnot. 

TE'RMAGANT,  lirmi-gint,  s.  A  scold;  a  brawling 
turbulent  woman,  Hudibras.  Tatter. 

TE'RMEH,  ilrm'fir,  s.  [from  term.]  One  who  tra- 
vels up  to  the  term.  An  Jnnson. 

TE'RMINABLE,  t?i-'ni^-ii4-bl,  a.  [from  terminate.] 
I.iniitablr;  thut  limits  nrlxmnds. 

To  TE'RMINATE,  t4r'm4-n4te,  v.  a.  [termino,  La- 
tin; terminer,  French.]—!.  To  bound;  to  limit. 
Lorke.—2.  To  put  an  end  to. 

To  TE'RMINATE,  tJr'mi-nite,  v.  n.  To  be  limit- 
ed; to  end;  to  have  an  end;  to  attain  its  end.  5ourt. 
Dryden. 

lERMINA'TION,  tlr-mi-ni'shfln,  s.  [from  termi- 
natc.]— 1.  The  act  of  limiting  or  bounding.~2. 
Bound;  limit.  Bi'OK'n. — 3.  End;  conclusion.— 4.  End 
of  words  as  varied  by  their  significations.  fCattf. 
—5.  Woi-d;  term.  Shaks. 

TERMI'NTHUS,  t§r-raln'thfis,  s.  [reeiuivS©..]  A  W- 
moiir-  JViseinnn. 

TE'RMLESS,  tirm'llj,  a.  [from  term.]  Unlimited^ 
boundless.  Ra^figb. 

TE'RMLY,  t5rm'l4,ad.  [from  term.]  Term  by  term. 
Bacon. 

TER'MOR,  tSr'mir,  s.  [In  law.]  One  possessed  of  a 
certain  term  in  any  kind  of  property.  Blackstone. 

TERN,  tJrii,  s.  A  bird  of  the  Sandwich  islands.. 
Purtlack's  Voyai;';.i. 

TE'RNARY,  tii'na-ri.a.  [temarius,  Lat.]  Proceed- 
ing by  threes;  consisthig  uf  three. 

TE'RNARY,  ti/na-ri,  \  ^ 

TE'RNION,tii-'n4-an,   S 
[temarius,   terniu,   Latin.]    The   number   three. 
Holiler. 

TE'RRACE,  tSr'rls,  s.  [terrace,  Fr.  terraccia, Ita- 
lian.]—1.  A  small  mount  of  earth  covered  with 
grass.— 2.  A  gallery  or  balcony. 

TERRA'QUEOUS,  tSi-ri'kwi-ftj,  a.  [terra  and 
aqua.  Latin.]  Composed  of  land  and  water.  IVaod' 
lonrd. 

TER'RAR,  tir'rJr,  s.  [from  terra,  Lat.]  is  a  book()r 
survey,  containing  the  several  lands,  with  their 
bounds  and  limits,  of  any  particular  person,  or  of  a 
town  or  manor.  Termesde  la  Ley. 

TERRE'NE,  tir-rine',  a.  [terrenus,  Latin.]  Earthy; 
terrestrial.  Hooker.  Milton, 

TE'RRENE.  tii-'tjne,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  The 
surface  of  the  whole  earth.  Sotwrville. 

TE'RRE-BLUE.  lir'ri-bli,  J.  [terre  and  blue,  Fr.]  A 
sort  of  earth    ll'voiiward. 

TER'RE-TENAN  T,  tii-tin'3nt,  s.  [Inlaw.]  The 
tenant  who  occupies  the  land.  Blackstonc. 

TE'RRE-VERTE,  tir'virt,  s.  [French]  A  sort  of 
earth.  Dryden- 

TE'RREOUS,  tJr'iJ-As,a.  [terreus,  Latin.]  Earthy; 
consisting  ot  earth.  Clanville.  Brown. 

TERHE'S TRIAL,  tlr-ris'tri-il,  a.  [terrestris,  La- 
tin.]—1.  Earthly;  not  celestial.  Spenser,— i.  Con- 
sistiiiK  of  earth;  terreous.  IVnodward. 

To  TERRE'STHIFY,  tir-rJs'tri-f},  v.  a.  [lerrestris 
and  facio,  Lat.]  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  earth. 
Br^iin. 

TERRE'STRIOUS,  tir-ris'tri-fts,  a.  [terrestris,  La- 
tin.] Terreous;  earthy;  consisting  of  earth. 

TE'RRIBLE,tgr'r4-bl,a.  [terrible,  Fr.  from  terribi- 
lis,  Latin.]-!.  Dreadful;  fornudable;  causing  fear. 
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t-2.  Great,  so  a>  to  offend;  a  colloquial  hyperbole. 
t/nmiiloii.  Tillotson- 

TE'RIHULENKSS,  t*r'r4-bl-nis,  %.  [fi-om  terrible.] 
Formiilablen.  ss;  the  quality  ol  being  terrible; 
tlreadfiilncss.  Siilnaj. 

TE'KRIBLY,  tSi-'ii-bli,  ad.  [from  terrible.]-!. 
DRadfully;  furniiilably;  so  as  to  raise  fear.  Dryilen. 
—2.  Violently ;  very  much.  Sivift. 

TK'KRXEU,  tj/ii-fir,  s.  [terrier,  Fr.  from  terra, 
I.at.  earth.]— 1.  A  dog  th.tt  follows  his  game  iinder 
P'oiind.  Drydcn.—'Z.  A  survey  or  register  of  lands. 
^'jl'ff''-—^'  A  wimble;  auger  or  borer.  Ainsrvoith, 

TE'RllIFICK,  tcr-rlnik,  a.  [ttriificus,  Latin.] 
J)readfuh  causing  ttriour.  Milton-  Phililtf. 

To  TE'RRIFY,  iSr'rt  f I,  v.  a.  [i.  rror  and  facio,  La- 
tin J  To  fright;  to  shock  with  fear;  to  make  afraid. 
Kji'iUes.  Dlnrkmure. 

TE'RUITORY,  iJr'ri-tiiri.s.  [tcrritorium,  Ia^¥  La- 
tin.] Lanil;  ci;iiiifiy;  domiiiiou;   district.  Derhani. 

TE'RROUH,  tl/ifir,  s.  [tenor.  Lat.  tcriviir,  Fr.]- 
1.  Fear  communicated.  MiIioik — 2.  Fear  received. 
Knulies,  Blnckmore—3-  The  cause  of  fear.  Prior. 
Milton. 

TERSE,  tJrse, n.[tersu5,  Latin.]— 1.  Smooth.  B;'Ow>n. 
—2.  Cleanly  written;  neat.  Drytien.  SiviJ'f. 

TE'RSENESS,  tii-se'nHs.[fiom  terse.]  Neatness  of 
liti-rnry  style.  U'nrton. 

TE'UTIAN,(Ji'»hiti,  s.  [teitiana,  Lat.]  Isanngue 
intermitting  but  one  day,  so  that  there  are  two  fits, 
in  three  days.  Hcrvty. 

To  TE'RTIATE,  tjr'slii-ite,  v.  a.  [tertio,  tertius, 
Lat.]  To  do  anv  thins;  the  third  time. 

TESSE'LLATEb,  t?s-sil'li-t*d,  a.  [lessela,  Lat.] 
Vaiiegated  l)y  squarrs.  JVoodward. 

TEST,  tist,  s.  [iest,FreiicIi;  testa,  Itali.tn.]-1.  The 
cupel  by  which  rtfintrs  try  tlieir  metah.— 2.  Trial; 
examination:  as  by  the  cupel.  Slinks.  Clarendon-— 
3.  Mransof  trial.  JJf/j  yoiwon. -4.  That  with  »'liich 
any  thing  iscompaivd  in  oi-der  to  prove  its  genu- 
ineness./"o/is.— 5.  .lodgment;  distinction.  Dryilen. 

TESTA'CIOUS,  tJs-ii'slifts,  a-  [tesiaceus,  Lat.]— 1. 
Consisting  of  shells;  eumposed  oi  shells.— 2.  Having 
continuous  not  joined  shells;  opposed  to  crustace- 
oiis.  IVoodrvard. 

TE'STAMENT,  tls'ti-m?nt,  s.  [testament,  Fr.  tes- 
tamentuin,  Latin]- 1.  A  will;  any  writing  direct- 
ing the  disposal  of  the  possessiohs  of  a  man  deceas- 
ed.—2.  The  name  of  each  of  the  volumes  of  the 
holy  scripture. 

TESTAME'NTARY,  t^s-ti-mfn'tS-rJ,  a,  [testa- 
nuntarius,  Lat.]  Given  bv  will;  contained  in  wills. 

TE'STATF-,  tJs'tite,  a.  [testatus,  Lat.]  Having 
made  a  will.  Ayl'JTi:- 

TESTA'TOH.iJs-ti'tilr,  s.  [testator,  Lat.]  One  who 
leave!  a  wilt.  Hooker.  Taylor. 

TESTA'TliIX,tis-ii't\lkt,s.  [Latin,]  A  woman  who 

•  leaves  a  will. 

TE'STED,  tJst'Sd,  a.  [from  test.]  Tried  by  a  test. 

TE'STER,  tJst'dr,  $.  [teste,  Fr.  a  head.]— 1.  A  six- 
pence. Locke.  Popf. — 2.  The  cover  of  a  bed. 

TE'STICLE:.  tJ'i't4-Ul,s.[tesiiciiliu.  Latin.]  Stone. 

TESTIKICA'TION,  igs-ti-lt-ki'shfin,  t.  [testifica- 
tio,  Latin;  from  testify.]  'I'he  act  of  witnessing. 
Hooker. 

TESTIFICA'TOR,  tis-ti-fi-ki'tftr,  s.  [from  testifi- 
cor,  Lat.]  One  who  witnesses. 

TE'STIFIER,  iJ.'tifl-flr,  s.  [from  testify.]  One  who 
testifies. 

To  TE'STIFY,  tJs'tJ.fl,  v.  n.  [testifier.  Latin.]  To 
■witness;  to  prove;  to  give  evidence.   Milton. 

To  TE'STIFY,  tJiti-l'l,  v.  a.  to  witness;  to  give  evi- 
dence nfanv point.  Johti. 

TE'STILY,  tls'ii-li,  ad.  [from  testy.]  Fretfully; 
peevishly;  morosely. 

TESTIMO'NIAL  tJs-t*-mJ'5i*-5l,  s.  [testimonial, 
I'lench;  testiiiioniMm,  lAtin.]  A  wiiting  produced 
by  any  oiion«  Hf  evidence  forhimsilf.  liurnet. 
TK'S  riMONY,  fis'tA-mfln-J.  s.[tetiiiiiOiiium,  Lat.] 
— 1.  Evidence  given;  proof.  Swiy/rr.  Orijdrn.~2- 
Pul)lick  eviiienee.  Milton.— 'S.  Open  atttjiation; 
profession.  Stilton. 

To  TE'STIMONY,    tSs'ti-mftn-if,   v.    a.    To  wit- 
ness. 
TE'STINESS,   tis'ti-njj,    s.    [ft-o:n    te.tv.]     Mo- 
n)seneH. 
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TESTU'DINATED,     tSs-ti'dJ-ni-tifT,  a.  [tcstudo, 

Latin.]  rtooled;  arched. 
TESTlPDINEOUS,iSs-ia'dln-yaj,  a.  [testudo,  Lat.] 

Kesenibling  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 
TE'STY,  iJs'li,  a.  Ltestie,  Fr.  testurdo,  Ital.]  Fret- 
ful; peevish;  apt  to  be  angry.  Locke. 
TE'TCHY,  tfetsh'i,  a.  froward;  peevish.  Shaksbeare. 

Graunt. 
TETE  A  TETE,  tite'4-tite'  s.  [French.]  Cheek  by 

jowl.  Prior. 
TE'THEH,     tSTH'ftr,    s.    [See    TEDDER.]     A 

string  by  which  horses  are  held  from  pasturing  too 

widi.  S/iuks.  Swift. 
To  TE'l  HER,    tiTH'Ar,  v.  a.  [IVom  tbe  noun.] 

To  tie  up. 
TETRA'GONAL,    ti-trSg'go-nJl,    a.  [  TilfxymQ'.-j 

Square- 
TETRAM'ETER,  tJ-iram'i-tir,  a.  [TSTe^.w.Tpo-,  G.l 

Consisting  of  four  measures.  Tyrmlnrhitt. 
TETRAPE'TALOUS,    t^t-tri-plt'i^-lfls,     a.    [r.r- 

<r:efs<;  aiid  -irxK'.v,']  Are  sHch   flowers  as  consist  of 

four  leaves  round  the  style.  Miller. 
TE'TRARCH.  tS'trirk,-  or  tit'rivk,  s.  [tetrarclia, 

Lat.]  A  Roman  govemour  of  the  fourth  part  of 

a  province.  Ben  Jonson, 
TETR A'RCHATK,   ti-tilr-kite, 7 
TE"rRAUCHY,tJt'nar-k4,  j  '• 

[^-'  S^pZ'  =•]  A   Roman  government. 
TE'TRASIICK,  ti-tils^tik,  s.  [Ti?«x,-.s, ,,-,]  Anepi- 

gram  or  stanza  of  four  verses.  Pope.    " 
TE'TRICAL   lJl'tii-k4l,     ) 
TE' TRICOUS,  tft'tri-kfts,  j  ^' 

[tetiicus.  Lat.]  Froward;  perverse;  sour.  KnoUts. 
TE'TTEK,  tSt'^tdr,  s.  [c  Cep,   Saxon.]   A  scab;  A 

s(!urf;  a  ring-worm.  .SUiik.i.  Dry  den. 
Tu  TEf  TER,   tSt'tir,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

infect  with  a  tetter    Shaks. 
TEUTON'ICK,    ti-i6n-ik,      a.      Spoken     by    the 

Ti'utones  or  ancient  Germans.  Guthrie. 
TEW.  t6,  s.  [towe.a  hempen  rope,  Dutch.]— 1.  Ma- 
terials lor  any  thing.   Skinner.— 2.  An  Iron  chain. 

Ainsivortfi. 
To  TEW,  ti,  v.  a.   [trjMan,  Saxon.]  To  work. 
TE'WF.L,  ti'il,  s.  [tayau  or  tuyal,  Fr.]  In  the  back 

of  the  forge,  against  a  fire-place,  is  fixed  a  t.aper 

pipe  in  it  above  five  inches  long,  called  a  tewel, 

which  comes  "through  tlie  back  of  the  forge.  Afo.ro;?.' 
To  TE'WTAW,  ti'tiw,  v.  a.  To  heat;  to  break. 
TEXT,  tJkst,  s.     [textus,  Latin.]— l.  That  on  which 

a  comment  is  written.  lfaller,—2.    Sentence    of 

sriipture.  South. 
TE'XTILE,  tJks'tll,  a.  [textilis,  Latin.]    Woven: 

capable  of  being  woven,  lyilkins. 
TE'XTMAN,  tSkst'man,  s.  [text  and  man.]   Amaik 

ready  in  quotation  of  texts.  Sanderson. 
TEXTO'RIAL,  t&ks-to-ri-ai,    a.    [textorius,   Lat.] 

Belonging  to  wearing,  T.   Ifcirton. 
TE'XTRINE,  teks'trin,    a.  [textrina,  Lat.]  Rela- 

til  gto  weai-ing.    Derham. 
TE'XILAR'V,   tSks'ishi-J-r^,  a.    [from   text.]-l- 

Contaiiied    in   the    text.  Brwen.— 2.   Serving  as  a 

text;  amlioritative  Glanfille. 
TE'XTUAHIST,  teks'tshft-l  rht,  7 
TE'X!UARY,t5k»'tsl.<i-a-i-4,  S  *' 

[textuaire.  Fr.]     One  ready  in  the  text  of  scrip- 

tore;  a  divine  well  versed  in  scripture. 
TE'XTURE,     tSks'tshAre,    s.    Ltcxtui!,    Latin.]- 

1.  The  act  of  weaving.  UroriTi.- 2.  A  web;  a  thing 

woven.  Thomson.— 3.  Manner  of  weaving  with  re- 
spect either  to  fonn  or  matter.   Milt07uPopc.—4. 

Disposition  of  the  parts  of  bodies.  Newton. 
THAN,  THln.    ad.    [Baniie,  Saxon.]    A  particle 

placed  in  compariion   after  the  comparative  ad- 

Jective;  as.  I  am  older  than  vouv  Dejt  Junson, 
THANE,f/iine,8.[a  jn,  Sax]Anold  title  of  honour, 

perhaps  equivalent  to  baron.  S/iaks. 
To  THANK,  fASngk,  v.  a.  [Biician,  Sax.  dancken, 

Dutch.]— 1.  To  return  acknowletlgeinents  for  any 

favour  or  kindness.  Shaks.  JJryden.—'2.  It  is  used 

often  in  a  oonri-ar)-  or  ironical  sense.    Mitt.  Dryd. 
THANK,  c/iingk.      X  ^ 
THANKS,  rAJngks,  J  ** 

[Bancaf,  Saxon;  dancke.  fiuteb.]   ArknawlF>dgv. 

inent  piud  for  (kvour  or  kindness;  exproiUDi  of 

(jrtititudp.  Shaki.  Bacon,  Mil' on. 
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TfHA'NKFUL,  fAingk'fai,  a-  [»anejriil,  Snx.]  Full 
ol' gratitude;  ready  to  acknowledge  good  receded. 
Bacon,  Dryden, 
I'HA'wkFULLY,  fAaiicrk'lt\l-*,  ad.  [from  thank- 
ful.] With  lively  and  grateful  seme,  or  ready 
ackiiowlcdgmcot  of  good  received.  Taylor 
THA'NKLKSS,  i/zluRklh,  a.  [from  thank.]-l. 
Unthankliil;  ungratel'ol;  making  no  acknowedg- 
luent.  Spenser.  Popc.~'Z,  Not  deserving,  or  not 
likely  to  cjaiii  thanks.  Ifotton.  Cvashaxv. 

THA'NKLKSSSfKSS,  ?/!|ngk'l8s-nij,  9.  [from 
thankless.]  Ingratitude;  failure  to  aeknowtedgc 
good  rec-iveil.  Domic. 

THANKO'FIEHING,  (/iingk-dCffir-lng,  s.  [thank 
and  ofFerinK']  OHeriiig  paid  in  acknowledgment 
of  mercy.  IVatts. 

THA'NKSGIVING,f/iangks'giv-lns,  s.  [thanks  and 
giving.]  Celebration  of  mercy.  Hooker, 

THA'NKWOHJHY,  (/ilngk'w&r-THi,  "a.  [thank 
and  worthy.]  Deserving  gratitude.  Dtcvies. 

THARM,  t/ilrm,  s.  [Ciapin,  Sax.  darm,  Dutch,  the 
gut.]  IntPstincs  twisted  lor  several  uses. 

1'HAT,  THit,  pronoun,  [thata,  Gothick;  Sat,  Sax. 
dset,  Dutch.]  'I'he  i»lural  ot  t/iat,  when  it  is  demon- 
strative, is  these,  as,  t/iat  man  is  good,  and  these  are 
mending.  When  it  is  relative,  it  has  no  plural,  as 
the  men  thai  helped  me  are  men  that  my  father 
favoured.— 1.  Not  this,  but  the  other.  Take  this, 
and  give  me  that.  Shaks.~2.  Which;  relating  to 
an  antecedent  thing.  The  house  that  was  fired. 
S/ioki.  Cowley.— 2.  Who;  relating  Co  an  antecedent 
person.  The  man  that  spoke.  Tickell.—i.  It  some- 
times serves  to  save  the  repetition  of  a  word  or 
words  foregoing.  He  is  grieved,  and  that  deeply. 
Cinvley.—S.  Opposed  to  this,  as  the  other  to  one. 
£(nvley.—6.  When  this  and  that  relate  to  foregoing 
words,  this  is  referred  like  hie  or  eecy  to  the  latter, 
and  that  like  ille  or  cela  to  the  fonner.— 7.  Such 
as.  Tillotson.—8.  That  which;  what.  Shaks.—9. 
The  thing;  that  which  I  say  is  this.  tfiimOen:— 10, 
The  thing  which  then  was.  Coivley.— 11,  By  way 
ot  eminence.  Boyle, /to  great  man.  C07J»tej/.— 12. 
In  THAT,  As  bemg.  Hooker. 

THAT,  THit,  conjunction.— 1.  Because.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cried,  lyuller.  Corvley.—2,  Noting  a 
consequence.  He  was  so  (righted  that  he  fled. 
Locke.— 3.  Noting  indication.  Shew  that  he  can 
siand.  Baco?i — 4  Noting  a  final  end.  Work  *Aat 
thev  njay  live.  Cnvlet/. 

THATCH,  thilsh,  s.  [»ace,  Sa.\on,  straw,  Skinner.1 
Straw  laid  upon  the  top  of  a  house  to  keep  out 
the  Weather.  Snift.  IVatts. 

To  THATCH,  Mitsh,  v.  a.  [Saccian,  Saxon.]  To 
cover  as  with  straw.  Bacon.  Dryden, 

THA'TCHER,  /AJtsIi'dr,  s.  [from  thatch.]  One 
whose  trade  is  to  cover  houses  with  straw.  Swift. 

To  THAW,  thkw,  V.  n.  pa^an,  Saxoiv  degen, 
Dutch.]—!.  To  grow  liquid  after  congelation;  to 
melt.  Donne.  Milton.  Boyle.— 2,  To  remit  the 
cold  which  had  caust  d  frost. 

To  THAW,  thSiw,  V.  a.  To  melt  what  was  congeal- 
ed. Shaks.  Glanvillc. 

THAW,  thiw,  s.  [from  the  verb]  Liquefaction  of 
any  thing  congealed;  warmth,  such  as  liquefies 
congelation.  IVilkins. 

THE,  THi,  or  TH6,  article,  [de,  Dutch.]—!.  The 
article  noting  a  particular  thing.  Shaks,  Cowley,-^ 
2.  Before  a  vowel  c  is  commonly  cut  off  in  verSe. 
—3.  Sometimes  lie  is  cut  ofT     Cowley. 

THEA'TRAL,  t/M-trill.a.  [theatral,  Fr.  theatralis, 
Latin.]  Bt-longTii<  loa  theatre. 

'!  HE'ATRE,  thl'^-thr,  %.  [theatre,  French;  thea- 
trum,  Latin.]—!.  A  place  in  which  shows  are  ex- 
hibited; a  jilayhousc.  Shaks,  Bacon.— 2,  A  place 
rising  by  steps  lik.'  a  theatre. 

THEA'TRICK.  Ihk-Xi'irlk,         I  „ 

THEA'TRICAL,  lhi-^i'nk-kXl,S 
[tlieatrum,  Latiji.]  Scenick,  suiting  a  theatre;  per- 
taining to  a  theatre.  Pvpe. 
IHEA'TRICALLY,  fAi-lt'iri-kai-i,  ad.  [from  the- 
atrical.] In  a  manniT  suiting  the  stage.  Sxuiji. 

THEE,  TH#4,  the  oblique  singular  of  thou.  Cowct. 

THEFT,  r/.glt,  s.  [from  thief.]— 1.  The  act  of  steal- 
ing. CtnveU—Z.  The  thing  stolen,   E,xodus. 
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THEFT-BOTE,  rtJft'bJte,  j.  [in  law.]  The  offcncer 
of  receiving  stolen  goods  again  from  the  thief  by 
way  ol  amends.  Blackstoiw 

THEIR,  THire,*.  Leeojta,  of  them,  Saxon]-!.  Of 
them;  the  pronoun  possessive  from  they.  Dryden, 
—2.  Theirs  is  nsed  when  any  t'ling  com,-s  between 
the  possessive  and  substantive.  jRoscommon. 

TH'EISM,  <A4'lim,  s.  [Irom  tiaist.]  The  belief  that 
thi-re  is  a  God.     Shaftesbury. 

TH'EISr,  thh'ht,  s."  [from  3=0,-,  Gr.]  One  who  be- 
lieves in  God.  Shaftesbury. 

TH'EISTICAL;  </ii'-ls-i4.kJI,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
theist.    Shaftesbury. 

THEM,  THfm,  the  oblique  of  they.  U'ilktns, 

THEME,  tktme,  s.  [theme,  French;  je.c «.]— 1.  A 
subject  ou  which  one  sp.'aks  or  writes.  Shaks. 
Roscommon.— 2,  A  short  dissertation  written  by 
bnys  on  any  topick.— 3.  The  original  word  whence 
others  are  derived.  H'atri. 

THEMSE'LVES,  thhu-iiUif,  s.  [See  THEY  and 
SELF.]— 1.  These  very  persons.  Hooker.— 2.  The 
oblique  case  of  they  and  selves. 

THEN,  thin,  ad.  [than,  Gothic;  »an,  Saxon;  dan, 
Dutch.]— 1.  At  that  time.  Clarendon.— 2.  After- 
ward; immediately  afterward;  soon  afterwards. 
Bacon.— 3.  In  that  case;  in  consequence.  Dryden. 
—4.  I'herefore;  for  this  reason.  Milton.— 5.  At 
another  time:  as,  now  b.\v{  then;  at  one  time  and 
other.  Millun.—b.  That  time.    Milton. 

THENCE,  THSnse,  ad.— 1.  From  that  place.  Nil- 
ton.— 2,  From  that  time.  Isaiah.— 3.  For  that 
reason.    Milton. 

THE'NCEFOR TH,  THfensc'foith,  ad.  [thence  and 
forth.]  From  that  time.  Spenser.    Milton. 

THE'NCEKORWARO,  TUSnse-fJr'wird,  ad. 
[thence  and  forward.]  On  from  that  time. 

THE'OCRACY,  ?/i4-3k'kri-si,  s.  [theocratic,  Fr- 
■&i@>  and  ze^jlExi.]  Govcrnnient  immediately  super- 
intended by  God.  Burnet. 

THEOCRATICAL,  f/ij  6-kvit'tJ-kil,  »•  [theocra- 
tiqne,  Fif-nch,  from  theocracy.]  Relating  to  a  go- 
vernment admiuisti^red  by  God.  Burnet. 

THE'ODOLITE,  t/ih'&:\-b-l\ti;  s.  A  mathematical 
instrument  for  takin?  heights  and  distances. 

THEO'GONY,  i/ii-ijg'go-iij,  s.  [iioyowx.]  The  ge- 
neration ot  the  gods. 

THEOLO'GIAN,  M4-6-lo'j4-4n)  s.  [theologus,  Lat.] 
A  divine;  a  ptotessnr  of  divinity.   Milton. 

THEOLO'GICAL,  r/ii-o-lSirjA-kH,  a.  [tbeologia, 
Latin  ]     Relating  to  the  science  of  divinity.  Swift. 

THEOLO'GICALLY,  «/i4-6-l3d'j4-kil-*,  ad.  [from 
theological.]  According  to  the  principles  of  theo- 
lo^'y. 

THKO'LOGIST,  f/i4-8l'l6-ilst,'> 

THEO'LOGUE,<Aj'6-i6g.       S 
[theologus,  Latin.]   A  divine;  one  studious  in  the 
science  ol  divinity.    Baron.  Dryden.  » 

THEO'LOGY,  ?/ii-6i'l6-j4,  s.  [theologie,  French; 
Staxoyix.']  Divinity.  Haywaril.  Tillotson. 

THEO'MACUIS T,  r/i4-o'ma-klst,  s.  He  who  fights 
against  the  gods. 

TIlEO'MACHY,  thh-o'm%.-kh,  a.  [Ji©-  and  ,"«j;n.] 
The  fight  against  the  gods  by  the  giants. 

THEO'RBO,//i4-5r'b6,  s.  [tiorba,  Italian.]  A  large 
lute  for  playing  a  thorough  bass,  used  by  the  Itali- 
ans.   Bailey. 

THE'OREM,  rtJ'i-iJm,  5.  [^«i;^w.««.]  A  position 
laid  down  as  an  acknowledged  truth.  Hooker. 
Graunt. 

THEOREMA'TICAL,</i4-6-ri-mai'4-kai,-» 

THEOREMA'TXCK,(/;4-6-r4-mitik,         }-a. 

THEOnE'MICK,M4-i-rJm'ik,  J 

[irom  theorem.]  Comprised  in  theorems;  consiit- 
ing  in  theorems.     Grew. 

THEORE'TIC AL.  thh-h-xlt' th^W,  \.        -^ 

lHEOUF/TICK,M4orgiik,  5  / 

[thcoretique,  Fr.  i-c-  -v  •>".•.]  V 

THEO'RICAL,  thk.tx'hkii\,  ?„        \ 

THE'OlUCK, //i*-dr'!k,  5  "^ 

[theoriqiic,  Fr.froin  te^p'*.]  Speculative;  depend- 
ing  on  tlieory  or  speculation;  terminating  in  theo- 
ry or  speculation.  Shaks.  Boyle.    Bttrnet. 

THEORETICALLY.  //i4-o-rJt'4-kll-*,  ad.  [froir 
theoretick.]  SpeculaUvely;  not  practically. 
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THEO'RICK,  thi'hvlk,  s.  [from   the  a«l.jective.]  A 
speculatKti  one-  wliu  iviiuws  only  spccuialiuii;   nut 

THliO'KIC ALLY,    Mi-4i'i-kil-4,  ail.   [fiom  tlico- 

rick.]  S|)cciiliitivi-I>;  i»ot  (iracticiilly. 
THK'ORlSr,  rti'i-riit,  s.  [I'rom  ilieory.]  A  sjiecii- 

latist;  (lite  pven  tu  spccuhiliaii.  AMtjttiu 
'i'HK'OJlY,  thk'o-cl,  s.  [tlitorif,  Fr.   ii^oi%.-]   Spi-cn- 

laiiuii;  not  pr  .tliet;  stlicme;   plan  or  system  y.  t 

stibsistiiif^uiily  in  tUc  mind.  Uoukcr.  Barun,  South. 
THEHAPli'UTICK,</i^r.i-pi'ilk,a.  L-^-e^-T.^"! "■<>,•] 

Cm-ativt;  ttHCliiiig    or  tnilLiivouring  tlie   cure  of 

tlist  ilSCS.       IVrilts, 

THKaK,  THiiL-,  ad.  [tliar,  Gothicl.;  Sap,  Saxon; 
daer.butcli.]— 1.  IntliHtplau.  I'u/ie.—i.  It  is  op- 
posed to  ZicyT.  Lockf'  Mil'on.—.^,    An  cNClamatioii 
dii-ettin^  to  •ioinflliiijc;at  a  disiunct;.  DnjUm, 
THKUK.ABO'U  r,  TH4re'aii6ut,      I. 
THKUEABO'U  rs,  •rHire'i-!)out8,  3 
[tliero  and   aliotit;    theivabouts   is    therefore  less 
proper.7— 1.    Near  tliat   plaee.  S/ui/ci.—2,  Niail>; 
near    tliat   iiiintl>er,    quantity,   or  stale.    Oavic.i. 
Suckling.    Neivton.—S,    Concerning   lliat    matter. 
Luke. 
THKREA'PTEK,  THire.af'iar,  ad.  [tlit^re  and  af- 

irr.J  Atiordin^  to  !h;it;acciirdin;5ly.   Pewham. 
THKUKA'T,     1  Hire-ill',    a.    [there    and    at.]-l. 
At  that;  on   that  account.    Huoker,—2.    At   tiiac 
place.     Matt/icio. 
THEREBY',    lHAre-bi',  atX     [there   and   by.]    By 

that:  by  means  of  that.     Herbert. 
THE'HKFOUE.  IHSi^foie,  ad.  [there  and  for.]— 1. 
For  that;  for  this;  tor  this  reason;  in  consequence. 
Lucas.   iyest.—2.    In    return    tor   this;    iji   recom- 
pense for  fLisor  (or  that.  Mntthetv. 
THEREKRO'M,THire-!V<J.n',ad.  [there  and  from.] 

Froii  thai;  from  this.    Jos. 
THEREIN,  THirt-in',  ad.  [there  and  in.]  In  that; 

in  this.     Btuoii. 
THEREINTO',  TrlAr.-ln-iA'.  ad.  [there  and  into.] 

Into  that;  into  this.     LrMv.  Baron. 
THEREO'F,  1  H4re-3;',  ad.  [there  and  of.]  Of  that; 

of  this.     Hooker    Su'l't. 
THKREO'N,  rHiit-d'ii'.  ad.  [There  and  on.]    On 

that.     Mrvk.  IVooihvard. 
THF.REO'Ul',    IHiie-iii',  ad.    [there    and  out.] 

Out  of  that.  .%'>in'.er. 
THERETO',  THin-(6',  ^     ,. 

THEREUN  TO'.  THiie  An-to',  5*"*? 

[there  anil  to,  oruntii.1  To  that.  Hooker,  TiUotson, 
THKKEVPO'N,  l  flirc'-ftp  Ai.'.  ad.  [there  and  up- 
on ] — I.  Upon  that;  in  consequence  of  that. 
Honker.  S/iak.i.  Davics.  Locke.  Sivift. — 2.  luune- 
diately. 
•JHEREU'NDRR,  THiie-fio'dfir,  ad.  [there   and 

U'der.]  Under  that.     Ruhifrli. 
THEREWITH,  THkrc-wl'A.  «d.  [there  and  with  1 
—1-  With  that.   Hooker    D:iviri.—2.    Iiinnedi;iletv. 
THEREWIIHA'L,   I  Hiie.«l//,.All'.ad.  [tli.  re  and 
withal.]—!.  Over  and   ahi>ve.    Daufrl.—i.  At   the 
same  tiin-.-.  S/inks—^.  With  that.    S/rrtser. 
THKRl'ACAL,  l/,k-A'X-kSi\,  a.    [->!««<:«.]    Medici- 
nal; phvsicxl.     Bficoti- 
THER.MO'.METEIl,  t/iir-ini  i.'i-iflr.s.  [ihemiomi- 
tre.  Fr.-«t^3s-  and  <frf;i'.]An  instrunu  nt  for  measiir- 
iiiif  the  lie:it  of  the  air,  or  ofaiiv  niaitir.    Broirii. 
THKRMOME'IKICAL.     '/iJr-ni6-ii.ii'irM.ill.     a, 
[from  iheriiiometfr.]    Relating   to  tlie  measure  of 
heat    C/u:iiue, 
iHE'UMOSCOPE,  M^r'ini-skipe,  j.  [thermoscope, 
Fr.  criwo,  and  •^/oirij.]    An  instrument   hy  which 
tliedegreei  of  heat  ai-e  dl.covered.  Arliulhuu!. 
THES'E,   THi/e,    proiniiin.  The    plural   of  this.— I. 
Opposed  10  tho^e.  t)rijtlrii.—2.  These  relates  to  the 
pi  r^iins  or  things  lait  mentioned,  and  those  to   the 
tirM.   It'ooihraril, 
THK'SIS,   thl'Ai,   %.  [these,  Fr.  --it..-.]    A   position; 
sooiethine^  laid  down  afflrniativcly  or  neg.itively. 
Prior. 
THE'SMOTHETE,  thlj.'mbthlte,   1.   [?^i!r/.o5iT„,.] 

A  lawtjiver. 
THE'URGICK,   M4-Ar'.ilk,  h.  [fmm  theurgy.]  Im- 
jdoriufi:  supernatural   help  froiu  u  deity.  Leteh. 
mtin't  iS$rvi9tt. 
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THl.'UROY, ///i'Sr-ji,  s.  [ii.f-y-'^^.J  The  power  o< 
doint;  supernaiuial  things  by  lawful  means,  as  by 
piiiyer  to  God- 
THEW,  t/id,  s  [«,ap,  Saxon.]—!.  QnalUy;  man- 
ners. Sjietiscr  —2.  In  SJiak.ijjixire  it  seenij  10  5'lgll^ 
f)  hniwii,  or  bulk. 
THE'WED,  l/ih\\,   a.  [from  thew.]  Educated;  ha- 

iiiiuati  d.  S/jertscr- 
I'HEY.  'ink,  pron.  In  the  oblique  case,   ihein,  the 
phiri.l  of  he  or  she,  [81,  Sa.\on.]— 1.  The  men;  the 
wouien;     the    persons.     S/mki.    Ben     Jonsoit. — 2. 
'I'hose  men;  those  women;  opposed  to  some  others. 
Prior. 
THICK,  «/ilk,  a.    [Sicce,  Saxnn;  dick.  Dutch.]—!. 
Not  thin.— 2.  Ueiise;  i»ot  rare;   gross;    crass.  Rai, 
Arouthnol.—z.  Not  clear;  not  transparent;  muddj; 
ffculint.  Temple.— i.  Great  in  circumfer.  uce;  iiot 
sJeiid.  r.   Deid.—S.  Frequent;  in  quick   succession; 
with  liiti'   int'-rniissiuii.  Kiwtes  Ifutton.  Sprl.  Hos. 
—6.  Close;  not   di\idid  by  much     sjiac.  ;    crowd- 
ed. DryiU-H.  Addison  —7.  Not  easily   pervious;  set 
with    things     close    to    each    other.     ]inj<len.—i. 
Coarse;   not    thin.  Bihoii.—9.  Without  proper   ill- 
I  reals  of  tcrtjciilaiion.    .i'/ia/cs. 
THICK, //(Ik,  s.  [li-.-oith.  adjective.]— 1.  'Ihe  thick- 
est   piirt;    or    tin.o    when    ai.j     thing    is  tliiclvt^t. 
KnoUcs.~2.  Thiou),'li  J'HK  K  and  thin.  Whatever 
is  in  111,   way    HutH'iras. 
THICK.  /Ail;,  ad.— 1.  Frequently;  fast.  Den!if:m.—r>. 
Clos  Ij.  Diijden.    yarns.— 3.    Jo  a    great  depth. 
Addiwi,.—i    'IHUKniidthree-Jhld.  In  qniLk  suc- 
cession; i'l  great  nunibi  rs.    L' EsUangr. 
To  IHl'UKEN,  thlWkn,  \.  a.   [Ii-om  thick.]-!.  To 
niake  ihiel,.— 2.  'i'o    make   close;  to    fill  up    inter- 
slic  s.  !i'oodv.uid.—3.    to    condense;  to  coneret«. 
ArOiitliuot  —4.   To  strengthen;  to    confirm.  S'laij. 
I       — 3.  To  make  l're([ueni.— 6.  To  njaUe  clo>cornu- 
t       m<  roils. 
To  IH.'CKEN,  '/iik'kn,  V.  n.— 1.  To  grow  thick.— 2. 
lo  grow  dense  or  mud.ly.  S/uiks.—i.  i'o  concreie; 
to   he  consulidatid.    Prior. — >.    To    grow  close  or 
numerous.  Turler.—s.  'lo  grow  tniick.  Addison. 
Tiil'CKET,   //,?lv'2t.  s.  [Sicctu,   Saxon.]   A   clos« 
Iv  .ot  or  tuft  of  trees;  a  cloie    wood.    Chapiuaru 
Hati-iifli. 
THl'ckl.Y, ///ik'li,  ad.  [from   iliick.]   Deeply:  to  a 

great  qciantily  Boyle. 
THl'CKNESS,  l/.l,.'.,k^,  s.  [from  thiek.]-!.  The 
st:<te  of  bi  ing  iliick;  d-  usity.— 2.  Qiianiily  of  mat- 
ter ii.tirposed;  space  taken  up  hy  matter  iiuer- 
posul.  Boyle.— 3.  Qiian'ity  laid  on  quantity  to 
some  consuleralde  deplh.  Daion  —4.  Consistence; 
groisiuss;  not  rareness;  spissitiide.  Bicon.—s.  In.- 
perviiius:ness;  closeness.  Addison.— 6.  Want  of 
sharjiness;  want  ofquickin  s>.  Holder. 
ITU'CK-SKULLEU,    f/iliv'.kald,   a.    Dull;    stupid. 

On/drn.  ' 

THl'CKSi;  T,  /Alu'sJr,    a.  [thick   and  set  ]    Close 

plaiiied.  Orydcu    Gmv. 
THI'CKSKIX,  ///Ik'skjn,  s.  [thick    and  ikiii.]    A 

coarse  gross  man.  -blinks. 
THIEK,  t/iiir,   5.   l»  ip,   Savon;    di  f,    Dutch.]-!. 
One  who  lakes  what  belongs   to  another.    S/iiiks. 
Jolui.—l.  .Vn  excriSLencc  in  the  snulf  of  11  candle. 
May. 
THlKF-CATCHKR,M44l'k!lts||.ar,-) 
THlEK-I.ICADini,  //,iir'li4.rAr,        >•  s. 
THIEF- rAKKR,r//iii'ti-kai,  J 

[tbiet    anil  ealeh.]    [thief  and    lead.]     [thief  anil 
take.]    One  w..ose  hiuiuess  is    to   detect   thieves. 
L'E.itrrini^r.  Brnniston. 
THIKF-Si'OLEN,tAi4,'sl4l'n,  a.  Stolen  away  by  a 

ihii  f.  S/ifiks. 
7"o  THIEVE,  t/ikiv,  V.  n.   [from  thief.]  To  Jlcol;  lu 

practise  thi  !i. 
Tm'EVKKY,  (//ci>'fl,-4,  s.   [from   thieve.;—!.  The 
praciice   of    Meiling.    S/ienser.   Sunt/i.—2.     Thut 
which  is  stolen   .Silinks. 
I'lJl'EVlSH,   /Aiiv'idi,  a.   [horn  thief.]-!.  Given 
lo  stealing;  practising  theft.  S/iaks.—2.  Secret;  sly. 
Skaks/itiire. 
THI'EVisilLY,  //,44v'lsh.|4,  ad.    [from  thieviih.J 
Like  a  thief. 
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•lttl'EVISHNESS,fAiivish-n?j,  s.  ifioni  thievish.] 
Disposition  tost^al;  habit  ot'stt-alinp. 

THIGH,  (Al.s.  [»eoh.  Sax.  die,  Dutch.]  The  thigh 
includes  nil  beiwec n  the  buttocks  ami  the  knees. 
The  thigh  bone  is  the  longest  ot'all  the  bones  in  the" 
bo(I\.  (Jtiincy.  Genesis. 

THILK,  Milk,  pronoun,  [ttile,  Saxon.]  That  same. 
Obsolete.  Speii.ia: 

THILL, '//5l,  s  [Oille,  Saxon.]  The  shafts  of  a  wag- 
gon. Murtimcr. 

THILL-HORSE.  MH'hOrse,?  , 

THI'LLliR,«/ilnfir.  S 

[thili  and  horse.]    The  last  horse;  the  horse  that 
goes  between  the  shafts.  Tinta:  S/mkf. 

THl'MBLE,  t/ii:\\'h\,  s.  [from  thumb  bell.]  A  metal 
cover  by  which  women  secure  their  fingers  from 
the  needle.  S/taks.  Chcyne. 

THIME,  time.  s.  [th>mu'i,  Latin,  thym,  French.]  A 
fragrant  herb  from  which  the  bees  aresupposied  to 
draw  honey.  Spenser. 

THlN,«Aln,  a.  [3in,  Saxon;  dunn,  Dutch  ]—l.  Not 
thick.  Exodus.— %.  Rare;  not  dense.  IVisflom.  Ba- 
ton.—3.  Not  cliise;  separate  by  large  spaces.  Ros- 
rontmon.—i.  Not  closely  compact  or  accumulated. 
Mtllon.—S.  Exile;  small.  Dnjclen  —6.  Not  coarse; 
not  gross  in  substance.— 7.  Not  abounding.  Bacon. 
—a.  Not  fai;  not  bulky;  lean;  slim;  slender.  VEst. 

VHIN,  //tin,  ad.  Not  thickly.   Milton. 

To  THIN,  thin,  v.  a.  [trom  the  adjective-]— 1.  To 
make  thin  or  r.ire;  not  to  thicken.  Arbut/inot,~2. 
To  make  less  close  or  numerous.  DrOden. — 3.  To 
attenuate.  B'wkviore, 

THI'NLY,  Mln'l4,ad.  [from  thin.]  Not  thickly;  not 
eliiselj-.  Brorivn, 

THINE,  THlne,  pronoun,  [thein,  Golhick;  »in, 
Saxon;  dijn,  Dutch.]  Belonging  or  relating  to  thee. 
Sfiakspcnri'. 

THING,  t/tins,  s-  [^inj,  Saxon;  ding,  Dutch.]—!. 
Whatever  is;  not  a  person.  S/mk-t.—Z.  It  is  used  in 
contempt.  Snuji.—S.  It  is  used  of  persons  in  con- 
tempt, or  sometimes  with  pity.  S/iaks.  Congreve.— 
4.  It  is  used  by  Slmkspeure  once  in  a  sense  of 
honour- 
To  THINK,  fAl.igk.v.  n.  preter. thought,  [Bincean, 
Saxon;  dencken,  Dutch.]- 1.  To  have  ideas;  to 
rompare  terms  or  things;  to  reason;  to  cogitate. 
Locke.  Ditjden.—^.  To  judg.  ;  to  conchide;  to  de- 
termine. Daniel— 3.  To  intend.  Shaks.—i.  I'o 
imagine;  to  fancy.  Burnet.— 5.  To  muse;  t»  nic- 
ditate.  Drydcn.—t.  To  recollect;  to  obstrve.  S'/'(i/."r. 
—7.  To  judge;  to  conclude.  SjviJ't.—8.  To  consi- 
der; to  douiit.  Bcntlai. 

To  THINK, //;lngk,  v.'a.— 1.  To  imagine;  to  image 
in  the  mind;  lo  conceive.  Shaks.—2.  To  belii.  ve;  to 
esteem.  Su/r,e!/.—3.  To 'I'HIKK  much.  To  grudge. 
Milton.  Tillot.ton.—4.  To  THINK  scorn.  I'e  dis- 
dain. Esther. 

THI'NKER,  ^//tngk'Sr,  s.  [from  think.]  One  who 
thinks  in  a  cerlam  manner.   L-'cke. 

(THI'NKING,  Mlngk'ing,  s.  [from  think.]  Imagin.v 
tion;  eogitilion;  judgment.  Shaks.  Addison. 

THI'NLY,  tliin'Xk.  ad.  [from  thin.]-l.  Not  thickly.— 
2.  N.it  closely;  not  uumei-ously.  Drijdcn. 

THl'NNESS,/Mn'n2s,  s.  [from  thin.]— 1.  The  con- 
trary to  lh^ckn(-s^;  .xHiiy;  tenirity.  Donne.  Nn-jion. 
—2.  Paucity;  scarcity.  Drijden. — 3.  Rareness;  not 
epissitude.  .South. 

THUID,  thari\,  ii.  [Qjti^^Ja,  Saxon.]  The  first  iifier 
the  second .  Shaks. 

THIRD,  Ihi'irA,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]—!.  The 
third  part.  Addison.— 2.  'Ihe  sixtieth  i>art  of  a  se- 
cond. Holder. 

THl'RDBOROUGH,  f/ifird'bftr-ro,  s.  [third  and 
iHjrough.]  An  imdtr consudjie. 

THl'RDLY,  //*ard'l4,ad.  [from  third.]  In  the  third 
place.     Bnron. 

V'o  THIRL,  ^'ifl^•l,  V.  a.  [t>ij\lion,  Saxon.]  To  pierce; 
to  p^-rforatc.  Ainnvorlh. 

THIRST,  thhy,  s.  [ttypr^,  Sax,  dorst,  Diiteh.]-!. 
The  pain  sutteii-d  lor  want  ol' drink;  wantof  drink. 
Jienham.  Arbtithnot. — 2.  EHgerness;  vehement  de- 
sire. Fuirfnx.-Z.  Drourtt.  Mtftoii. 

T"  THIRST,  </i&rst,  v.  n.  LBjjij-Can,  Saxon;  dersten  , 
Dutch.]— I.  T©  feel  want  of  diiuk;  to  be  dry  or 
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athirst.  Exodus.  Milton.— 2.  To  have  a  vehement. 

desire  for  any  thing.     Psalms. 
To  THIRST,  t/idrst,  v.    a.    To    want  to    drink. 

Prior. 
THI'RSTINESS,  rtflnt'ti-n^s,  s-  [from  thirst.]  The 

state  ol  being  thirst) .    Wolton. 
THI'RSIY,  ^Aftrsi'ti,    a.     [Cuprtis,    Saxon.]—!. 

Suftering  want  of  drink;  pained  for  wantof  drink. 

Shaks.  Judges.    Rorve.—Z.    Possessed  with  any  ve- 
hement desire:  !{■>, blood  thirsty. 
THIRTE'l^N,  th&r'tUn,  a.  [feiieornje,  Sax.]  Ten 

..nd  three.  Bacon. 
THIRl  E'KNTH,   thhr'ihhnth,    a.    [from  thirteen; 

Op  tL'oD'.Sax.]  The  thinl  after  the  tenth.  Grntint. 
THI'RTIEIH,      th&i-'d-ith      a.     [from       thirty; 

birr  jeBa,  Saxon.]    The  tenth  thrice  told.  Hale. 
THI'Hl  y,  Mdr'i4,a.  ftp.rrij,  Saxon.]  Thriae  ten. 

Shakspeare. 
THIS,  IHls,  jironoun,  [ftif,  Saxon.]— 1.  That  which 

is    present;  what   is    now    mentioned.    Shaks.— 2. 

Th-.-  next   future.    Genesis.— 3.    This  is   used  for 

this  time.  Drydcn.-i.  'I'he  last   past.  Dryden. — 5, 

It  is  often  opposed    to  that,  Pope;—fi.    When  thii 

and  that  resjiect  a  former  sentencr,  this   relates  to 

the  latter,  that  to  the  former  member.  Hooker.— 1. 

Sometimes  it  is  opposed  to  the  other.  Dryden. 
THI'S  ILK.,  «!s'sl,  s.  [»ir«tl,  Saxon;  diestel,  Dutch? 

carduns,  Latin]  A  prickly  weed  growing  in  corn 

fields.  Miller.  Shaks. 
THI'STLE,  golden,  th\s.'s\,  s.  A  plant.  Miller. 
THI'STLY,   th'h'\h,  a.    Lfroni    thistle.]  Overgrown 

with  thistles.  Thomson, 
THI' 1  HER,  THllH'flr,  ad.  [SiChep,  Saxon.]-!.. 

To  that  placf :  It  is  opposed  to  hithe!\  Denham. — 

2.  To  that  end;  to  that  point. 
THITHERTO,  THlIU'ar-to.  ad.  [thither  and  to.] 

'l"o  that  end;  so  far. 
THl'THERWARD,  THiTH'ilr-wJlrd,  ad.  [thither 

and  ward.]  Toward  that  place.    Milton. 
THO, IHo,  ad.  [bonne, Saxon.]— 1.  Then.  Spcmer. 

—2.  'f/iu'  contracted  for  though. 
THOLE,  f/jole,  s.  [tholus,  Lat.]  The  centre  of  the 

arched  roof  of  a  temple.  Fuimus. 
To  THOLE,  f/(ile,  v.  n.  To  wait  awhile.  Ainsw, 
I'HOaG,  th&ng,  s.  Lbp.'nj,  Dponj,  Saxon.]   A  strap 

or  string  of  Ieath.-r.  Aildison,  Dryden. 
THORA'CICK,  CAi-rJs'lk,  a.    [from  thorax.]    Be- 

longii.g  to  the  breast.  Arbuthnot, 
IHO'RAL,  Mo'r^l,  a.  [from  thorus,  Lat.j  Relating 

to  tiie  beil.  Ayliffe. 
THORN,  M6rn.  s.  [ihaurus,Gothick.]— 1.  A  prickly 

tree  of  sevtral  kinds.  Genesis.— 1.  A  prickle  grow- 
ing on   the  thorn  bush.    Milton.— 3.     Any    thi^g 

troublesome    Southern. 
THO'KNAPPLH,  th6ni'lip-l>\,  s.  A  plant.  Mnrt.     . 
l'HOKfiBA'CK,th()rn'biU,s.  [raia  clavata,  Latin.] 

A  sea-fisli.  Arbuthnot. 
THO'RNUUT,  //idrn'bftt,   s.  [rhombus  acculeatus, 

Latin.]  A  seii-tish.  Ainsworth. 
THO'RNY,   thbt'uk,  a.    [from   thorn.]—!.    Full  of 

thorns;  spiny;  rough;  prickly  Kandaiph.  Drydkn. 

—2.  Pricking;  vexatious.  S/iaks,— 3.  Difficult; iter- 

l>lexin;^.  Spenser. 
THO'ROUGH,  ttflr'ii,  prepos.  [the  word   through 

extended  into  two  syllables.]— !.  By   way  of  mak- 
ing   i)assage   or    penetration.— 2.    By   means    of. 

SImkipeare. 
THO'ROUGH,  ^Afir'ro,  a.— 1.  Complete;  full;  per- 
fect.   Spenser.    Clarendon.— 2.     Passing    thiuugh. 

Bnron. 
IHO'ROUGHFARE,  i/ifii'ri-fire,  s.  [thorough  and 

fare.]  A  passage  through;  a  passage  without  any 

Slop  or  let.  S/taks. 
THO'ROUGHLY,   r/,ir'v(i.\k.  ad.   [from  thoi-ough.-] 

Complelelv;rullv.  S/taks.  Dryifrn.  Addison. 
THOROUGHPA'CED,  ?//iV'ri-p4ste,  a.   [thorough 

and  pace.]    Perfect  in  what  is  undertaken;  com- 
plete. Sjtift. 
TAO'ROUGHSPED,  r/ifti'rJ.sp?d,a.  [thorough  and 

sped.]    Finished     in    principles;    thoroughpaced. 

Swift. 
TH01lOUGKSTI'TCH,^/ifir'r6.stlt«li,ad.[thoroaBh 

and  stitch.]  Coiupleteh-;  fully.  VEstravsr. 
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THORP,  thirp,  i.  From  the  Saxon  6opp,  signifius  a 

villapn.  Gilison, 
THOSE,    IHize,  pronoun.     The  plural   of  tliat. 

Shaks.  Diiihnm. 
THOU,  THift,  s.  [ou,  Snxon;  du,  Dutch;  in  the 
ohiique  cases  singular  Mr;,  fti-,  Snxon;  in  th'-  plu- 
ral yt,  s^,  Saxon;  in  the  ubll(|Uf  cages  plural  you, 
top,  Sa\on.]— !•  The  second  pronoun  ptrrsonal. 
Shaks.-  2.  It  is  used  only  in  vtry  familiar  or  very 
solemn  language. 
To  THOU,    rH6i\  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  treat 

with  familiarity.  Slinks. 
THOUGH,  THj,  conjunction,  [fteah.  Sax.  thaugh, 
Gothick.]— 1.  Nutwitlisianding  that;  altliougli. 
Wnilri:  fl^attt.-i.  An  IHOUGH.  Kh  if;  like  as  if. 
Ge7icsis.—3.  It  is  used  in  the  end  of  a  sentence  in 
familiar  language;  however;  yet.  Diijden. 
THOUGHT,   fAiwt    The   preterite   and   participle 

pass,  of  think.  Addison. 
THOUGHT,   thkwx,  s.  [from   the  preterite  of  to 
think")—!.  The  operation  of  the  mind;  the  act  of 
thinking.— 2.     Idea;    image     formed.    Milton. — 3. 
Sr  ntiment;   fancy;  imagery.    Dvyden.—4,    Reflec- 
tion; particular  consideration.  S/mks.—5.   Concep- 
tion;   preconceived   notion.   Milton.— 6.    Opinion; 
.judgment.  Job.  Drijden.  Pope. — 7.  Meditation;  se- 
!    rious  consideration.  Roscommon.— 8.  Design;    pur- 
pose.  Jeremiah.— 9.   Silent  contemplation.  .S'hnks. 
— 10.    Solicitude,  care;  concern.    Mitton.— II.  Ex- 
pectation.   Shnks.— 12.    A   small  degree;    a   small 
quantity    Siii/i. 
THOUGHT-EXECUTING,  f/iJwt'is-f-i-ki-tlng, a. 

Executing  as  quick  as  thought  conceives.  S/inks. 
THO'UGHTFUL,  rAiwt'lil,  a.  [thought  and  full.]- 
1.  Contemplative;  full  of  reti.  ciion;  full  of  medi- 
tatiun.  Dryc!en.—2.  Attentive;  eaivful.    Philips.— 
S.  Promoting  meditation;    favourable  to   musing. 
Po/ie. — 4.  Anxious;  solicitous    Prior, 
THO'Ur,HTFULI.Y,  //iiwt'fil-4,ad.  [from  thougbt- 
fu'  ]  With   thought  or    consideration,    with  soli- 
citude. 
THO'UGHTFULNESS,     //jiwi'f*ln?s,     s.     [from 
thoughtful.]—!.    Deep    meditation.— 2.     Anxiety; 
solicitude. 
THO'UGHTLESS,  ^Aiwt'Iis,  a.  [from   thought.]— 
1.  Airy;   gay;  dissipated.— 2.   Negligent;   careless. 
Jfogers. — 3.  Stupid;  dull.  Dri/den, 
THO'UGHTLESSLY,      fAiwt'l6s-li,       ad.      [from 
thought.]    Without    thought;    carelesly;' stupidly. 
Garth. 
THCUGHTLESSNESS.    r/jiwt'ljs-njs,     s.    [from 
thoughtless.]  Want  of  thought;  absence  of  thought. 
THO'UGHTSICK,  Mv/it'slk,  a.  [thought  and  sick.] 

Uneasy  with  i^'flection.  S/mks. 
THO'USAND,  th^h'/.ina.  ».  or  s.  [Biij-ento,  Saxon; 
duysend,    Dutch.]—!.  The   number  of    ten   hun- 
dred.—2.  Proverbiallv  a  gitatnuinber.  S/jftiser. 
THO'USANDTH  thhii'/kxnUh,  a.  [from  thousand.] 
The  hundredth   ten   times  told;  the   ordinal  of  a 
thousand.  Dryden.  Swift. 
THOWl.,  thl>ii\.  s.  A  piece  of  timber  by  which  oars 

are  kept  in  their  places  in  rowing.    Amswoith. 
THRALL,  r/iriwi,   s.   [ttjxul,  Saxon.]—!     A  slave; 
one  who  is  in  the  power  olaiiollu  r.  Shaks.  Davics. 
Milton.— 2.  Dondage;  state  of  slavery  or  cuniinc- 
ment.  Hudihras. 
ToTHRALL,  r/iiJwl,v.  a.  To  enslave;  to  bringinto 

the  power  of  another.  SUnks.  liimnr. 
THUA'LDOM.  Mriwl'ilftm,  s.    [from  thrall.]    Sla- 

very;  servitude.  Stilury,  Satidi/s. 
THRA'PPLE,    thti[t'i>\,  s.    The  windpipe    of  any 

animal. 
To  THRASH,   r/irJsh,  v.  n.  [Oapfcan,  Saxon;  der- 
schen,    Dutch.]—!.  To  beat   corn  to   free  it  from 
the    chafl'.    Shaks.    Hay.— 2.     To    beat;    to  drub. 
Shnksficare. 
To  THRASH,  thriih,  v.  n.  To  labour;  to  drudge. 

Dn/drn. 
THRA'SHER, /Msh'ar,$.  [from  thrash.]  One  who 

thrashes  corn.   Lorkc. 
THRA'SHING-FLOOR,    /Arlsh'lng-llAre,    ».     An 

•i-ea  on  which  corn  is  iH'aten.  Vryilrn. 
1  HRA'SOSICAL,  r/iri.k4n'n4-kai,  a.  [from  Tlimja, 
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n  boaster  in  old  comedy.]    Boaatful;   bragging. 
Shokipcare. 

THRAVK,  thrive,  s.  [©nap,  Saxon.]- 1.  A  herd;  • 
drove.  Out  ol  ust?. — 2.  The  nuniber  of  two  dozen. 

THREAD,  thrhii,  s.  [tojiSKft.  Saxon; dread,  Dutch.] 
—1.  A  small  line;  a  small  twist.  Boyle.  South.— i.. 
Any  thing  continued  in  a  course;  uniform  teaoui. 
Burnet.  Arbuthiiot. 

ToIHREAD,  f/nJd,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  T*. 
pass  through  with  a  thread.  S/iarpr—2.  To  pau 
through;  to  pierce  through.  Shaks. 
THRE'ADBARE,f/irJd'bire,  a.  [thread  and  bare.l 
—I-  D,'priv<-d  of  the  nap;  wom  to  the  naked 
thnads.  Spemcr.  Shaks.— 2.  Worn  out;  trite. 
.Iivift.  Child. 
THKE'ADKN,  thrhiVdn,  a.  [from  thread.]  Made  of 

thread.  Shaks. 
To  THREAP,  thikhp,v.n.  A  countrj- word  denoting 

to  argue  much  or  contend.  Ainsworth. 
THREAl',  thv'it,  s.  [from   the   verb.]  Menace;  de- 
nunciation of  ill. 
To  THREAT,  thrlt  \ 

To  THRE'ATEN,  thrll'm,    y'  "' 

[tipeaciaii,  Saxon.] — l.  To  menace;  to  denounce 

evil.  Milton.— 2.  To  menace;  to  terrify  or  attempt 

to  terrify.  Milton.  Pope.— 3.  To  menace  by  action. 

Drydcn. 
THRE'ATENER,  ?Arit'tn-ftr,  s.   [from  threaten.] 

Mt!i;<c<r:  one  that  threatens.  Shaks.  Milton. 
THBE'ATENINGLY,    thrll'm-lu^Ak,    ad.    [from 

threaten.]   With    menace;  in  a   threatening  wan- 
ner. Shakspenre. 
THRE'ATFUL.  Mrlt'fil.a.  [threafand  fuU.]  Full 

of  threats;  minacious.  Spenser. 
THREE, //aii.  a.   [fepie,  Saxon;  dry,  Dutch.]— I. 

Two  and    one.    Creech.  Pope.— 2.    Proverbially,  iv 

small  number.  Shnks. 
THRE'EFOLD.  tJitkk'fhAA,  a.   [Cjieofpalft,  Saxon.] 

Thrice  repeated;   consisting   of  three.    Raleigh. 

Pope. 
THRE'EPENCE,  f/irip'Snse,  s.  [three  and  pence.] 

A  small  silver  coin  valued   at  thrice  a   penny. 

Wiseman. 
THHE'EPENNY,Mr?p'3n-J,  a.  [txiobolaris,  Latin.] 

Vulgar;  mean. 
THRK'EPILE,  thrhl'xWe,  s.  [three  and  pile.]  An 

old  name  (or  good  vflvet.  Shaks. 
THREEPI'LED,  thrkk'pWil,    a.    Set  .with  a  thick 

pile;  in  another  place  it  seems  to  mean  piled  one 

on  anotiv  r.    .<ihaks. 
THREESCO'RK,  f/iiii'skire,  a.  [tliree  and  score.] 

Thrice  twenty;  sixty.  Shaks.  Brown,  liryden. 
THRENO'DY  >/ngn'6.d4,  s.   [j-j^v^i.x,]  A   song  of- 

lamintation. 
THRE'SHER.  (ArSsh'fii^B.  Properlv  thrasher. 
THRK'SHING.Mrash'lng.  See  To  THRASH. 
THRE'SHOLD,  r/,i?sh'hild,  s.    [*p.  rcfalO,  Sax,] 

The  ground  or   step  under  the   door;  entrance; 

gate;  door.     Shnks.  Dryden. 
THREW,  r/iriS., preterite  of  throw.  Pope, 
THRICE, r/nlse,  ad.  [from  three.]— !.  Three  time«. 

Spenser,— 2.    A     word    of    amplitication.    Shaks. 

Dryden. 
To  THBID,   thAH,    v.    a.   [this  is   corrupted  from 

thread.]  To  slide  through  a  narrow  passage.   Pope. 
THRIFT,  /Arift,   s.  [from  thrive.]— i.  Profit;  gain; 

riches  gotten.  .S'ii/nry.  Shnks.— 2-  Pai-«iinony;  fiu- 

gality;  good   husbandry.   Raleigh.  Dryden.— 3.    A 

plant.  Mitlrr. 
THRrKlU.Y.rAiif'ti.li.ad.  [from  thrifty.]  Frugal- 
ly; par%iiiiuiiiously.  Sivift. 
THKI'KnNKSS.rArll'ti^nis.  s  Cfrom  thrifty.]  Fru, 

galitv;  husbandry.  Siieimr.  ll'utton. 
THRIFTLESS,  ^Arlft'lJs,  a.   [from  thrift.]  Profuse; 

exli-Hvagiiit.  S/ienser. 
THRI'Fl  Y,  thrWli.  a.    fliom  thrift.]-!.    Frugal; 

sparing;  not  profiiM.-.  Shaks.    Su-iJ't.—2.  Well  hui- 

baiidiil.  Shakspenre. 
To   THRILL.   thtW,  v.  a.    [Dyjilian;    Saxon.]     To 

pierce;  to    bore;   to   penetrate.     Spenser,    Shaks. 

Milwn. 
n  THRILL,  <//rll,  v.  n.— To  have  the   quality  nf 

piercing.  Spenser.— 2,  To  pierce  or  wound  the  tar 

with  a  ibarp  luuitd.    Sj)enter.~4.  Totwil  •  aliai|» 
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tlngliiip  sennation.  Shnksi—4,  To  pass  with  a  ting- 

'iiiR  s«n«:iti(>n.  Sliakt 
to  1  HRIVE,  (/iiivt,  V.  II.  p^et.  tliiove,  thiivi  <I,  psirt. 

thriv.  n.  Ty  prosp.  r;  to  grow  lie  li;  to    arivaiici.'  in 

any  thing  (lesir  il.  Sidney-  llnttx, 
THKl'VER,  ///il'vdv.  s.   [from  tliiive.]    One  that 

glows  ric'  .   Hai/nni    . 
THRl'VINGLY./Ail  viiig-li,  ad.  [from  thriving]  In 

a  pIMspi-ruiis  way. 
THROAT, ?/ir6l.-,  s.  [TJp.tr,  Saxon.]— 1.   The  for-- 

partoltlie  neck.  Sluik.t,—2.  The  main  ro.<l  of  any 

plate.  Thomson.— 3.    To  cut  tfie    IHHOAT.      lo 

Ttninler;  'o  kill  \n  violent.    L' Estiatt^e. 
TrtSO'Al  PIPE,  r/:iitc'|iipe,  s.    [throat  and  pipe.] 

Th    wrasoii;  the  windpipe. 
THRO'ATWOR  T,  ^Aroie'»4it,  s.  [throat and  wort] 

A  plant. 
T«lHROB,  /'ir4h,  v.  n.— 1.   To  heave,  to  heal:  to 

rise  ill  the  hr  ast    AiMiton.  Sviit/i- — 2.  To  beat;  to 

palpitate.  If't'eman. 
THROB,  (/ir3i>.  s.    [Irom  the  verb.]    Heave;  beat; 

stroke  <ii'  piiip>'a<>o"     Idriison. 
THROE,  fAio,  5.  [dun.  bpopiaii,  so  suffer,  Sax.]— 1. 

Tht  pain  ol  travail-  the  angii:$!i  of  hriiiging  ihil- 

ilren.  M'lton     lU-yAn.  Rii^ri:u—2.    Any   exireme 

ff«;<iny;  llie   final    and  inortai   struggle.    Spemer. 

Shnks. 
"to  THROE,  ^/ir6,  v.  a.  [from  the  noUn.]  To  put  in 

agcnie..  S/iiiks, 
THRONfe,  tJirbiiv,  s.  fihrcnus,  Latin;  jpc.^'.]— I.  A 

rojal  s.af,  ihe  seat  ot'  a  king.  Milton.  Dryaen,—2. 
,  The  seatot  a  Iiisliop.  .h/t'^'e. 
To  THRONE,  f//ior»e,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  en- 

thro   e;  to  set  on  a  ni,«!  seat.  Shaks:  Milton.  Pope. 
THRONG,  f/no!i.A,   s-   [%p;>i  5,  Saxon.]  A  irowd;  a 

miiltiiinle  ,m  ssiiig  af  ;iinst  each   other.   Crashav). 

irolkr. 
To  THRONG,  </i:3tig,  v,  n.   [from  .he  noun.]    To 

crowd;  to  tome  in  iiimultuous   multitudes.  Shaks, 

Twler. 
To  THRONG,  ^/«6ng,  v.  a    To  oppress  or  incora- 

mode  with  crowds  or  lumul's.  S/ioks.  Locke.  M^l^t'.. 
THRO'Sl  LE,  /Aid/sl,  s.    [BpopCle,  Saxon.]    The 

thrush;  a  small  ■.  iiging  bird    S/ifiks.  H'nlton. 
THROTTLE,  thv6t'l\,  s.  [from   throat.]  The  wind- 
pipe. Brira'tl 
To  THRO'TTLE.  throt'O,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To   chosk:  to  siiffotat. ;  to  kill    by  stopping  th-. 

breath.   Dnidni  Swift. 
THROVE,  f/irove.  The  preterite  oC thrive.  Lorke. 
THROUGH,  th.ho,  prep.  [»uph.  Saxon;  door,  Dut.] 

—1    Kroni    end  to   end  ol-    The   strmt   -uuiy  went 

thronph  the  /  r'-vince.  Di-yden.—2.  Noting  jiassace. 

TA*"  A«/to/»o.vi«»  throii);h  ihebonrd.  Drydcn.  J^no- 

ton —3.  B\  iraiisinission.    The  re/joi-t  came  through 

many   lunhds.  Temj'le,  Chey>ic.—4.   By  meaus   of. 

He  toas  advanced  ilirough  his  friends.  Ecclus.  H-'htt- 

gifte.  Prior. 
THROUGH,  thvhh,  ad  —1.  From  one  end  or  side  to 

th'   otlier.  Bacon.  Oldham.— 2.  To  the  end  ot  any 

thintr    Snth, 
THRO'UGHBRED,    thylu'.rhl,    a.    [through   and 

bred  ]  Completely   educated;   completely    taught. 

Greu: 
THROUGHLI'GHTED.   thrbl>-\i'ti'\,  R.    [through 

and  light.]  L  glited  mi  boihsidis   Hotton. 
THRO'UGHLY,  th\hh'\k,  ad    [from    tlirough.]— I. 

Conipl'tely;  tully,  eiiiirLl);  wholly.  Shenser.  Til- 

lotson.—l.  Without  re.s.ir  ;sinttri  ly.  Tiilolson- 
THROUGHO'UT,  thxhh'hiii,  prep,   [through   and 

out.]   Quite  ihi-ough;   in  every  part    of.    Hooker. 

R  •    /...'  ■'   .;/ 

THROUGHO'UT,  <//r36'6l\t,  ad.  Every  where;  in 

even  part- 
THROUGHPA'CKD,  thM'yisw,  a.   [through  and 

paC'-.l  P.r:ect;  rompleie  More. 
To'I'HROW,  Mii,  V.  11.  prefer,  thrrw,  part,  passive 
thrown.  [8p':paii,  Sumui.]- 1  To  fling;  to  cast;  10 
send  to  ■  distai^t  place  liy  any  j  rnjectiie  force. 
Knolles.—i  To  toss;  to  jiiit  with  ai.y  viol  nee  or 
tuiiiult    Addison.  Berkley.-^,  To  lay  carelessly,  or 

in  haste.  Clarendon.— 't.  To  vtnttire  »t  dice.  Shuks. 
S.  To  cast;  to  stiip  olf.  Shaks.— 6.  To  emit  in  any 
manner.  AddUion.  IVotts.—T.  To  spread  in  haite. 
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Pope.— 3.  To  overlTirn  m  wrestling.  Scvfh.—9,  To 
drive;  to  send  by  foite.  Drydcn  Addison.— iO,  To 
make  to  act  at  a  distance.  Throw  out  yr.ur  eyes. 
Shaks.— li.  To  i-epose.  Tayl'i:— 12.  To  change  by 
any  kind  of  violence.  Addison.— 13,  To  tnni  in  a 
lathe  —14.  '!'o  THROW  aiiay.  To  lo<ie;  10  si>end 
ill  vain.  Otivau.  Deiiham.—lB.To  'I'HROW  niiay. 
To  njett.  Tti'ylor.-lG  To  I  HROW  by.  1  o  ivjeri; 
to  laj  aside  as  ol  no  use.  Ben  Jnnson.  Locke — 17. 
To  'i'HROW  fl*n-7i.  To  subvert;  to  overturn  Addi- 
son —18.  To  THROW  n_ff.  To  eXpt  I  Arbtithnot.— 
19.  Tv  THROW  off.  To  i-'-ject;  to  i-enounce.  Dry 
den-  Spratt.— 20.  To  THROW  out.  To  exert:  to 
brin^;  forth  into  act.  Sfiiiiscr.  Addison,— 21.  To 
THROW  out.  To  distance;  to  lease  helrind.  Addi- 
son*—-22.  To  THROW  out.  'lo  eject:  to  i-sjiel. 
Sififf.— 23.  To  'THROW  o,it,  'To  reject,  to  exclude. 
.S'u'.('.— 24.    To  'IHROW   up.     Tort  sign  angrily. 

Cotiirr 25.  To  'THROW  up.  To  emit;  to  eject;  to 

bring  up  by  voi.niting.  ArOuthnot. 

'"ol'HROW, ///ri',  V.  11.— 1.  'lo  perform  the  act  of 
casting — 2  'lo  cast  dice.— 3.  To  THROW  aUoiit. 
'l"o  cast  about;  to  try  exjiediervts.  Spenxer. 

THROW,  f^ro  s.  [fi-om  the  verb.]— 1.  A  cast;  the  act 
ot  casting  or  tbiowing.  yiddtsiiii.—2.  A  c»i\  ol  dice; 
the  maiusev  in  which  the  dice  fall  when  »h.  y  are 
cast.  Shaks.  South.  Betilley. — 3.  The  sjisce  to  w'hich 
any  thing  is  tlirowr..  Shaks.  Addimn. — 4.  Stroke; 
blow.  Spemer.— 5.  Effort;  violent  sally.  Addison.— 
6.  The  agony  of  child  birth:  in  this  sense  it  is  writ- 
ten th7-oe.  South.  Drydcn. 

THBO'WER.  Ihvo'&v,  s.  [from  throw.]  One  that 
throws.  Shoks. 

THRUM,  Miftm,  s.  [fhraiim,  IslandicV.]— 1.  The 
ends  of  weavers  threads. — 2.  Any  Coarse  yarn. 
ShuJ'S.  Bacon-  King. 

To  THRUM,  thr&ru,  v. a.  To  grate;  to  play  coarsely. 
Dri/tlen. 

THRUSH,  fhihh,  s.  [Spire  Sax.]— 1.  A  small  sing- 
ing bird.Carejti.  Pope.— 2.  Sm:<II  ulcerations  which 
appear  first  in  the  meuih;  but  may  afteci  the  ali- 
nieinary  duct;  the  nearer  they  a|iproach  to  white, 
the  less  dangerous.  Arbtithnot. 

To  THRUST,  f//r6st,  V.  a.  [triisito,  Latin.]— 1.  To 
push  any  thing  into  matter,  or  between  bodies.i?f- 
velati'  ns. — 2.  To  push;  to  remove  with  violence;  to 
drive.  Sfjcnser. — 3.  lo  stab.  Nutnbe-rs.—4.  To  com- 
press. Jiidgcs.-S.  To  impel;  to  urge.  Shoks.— 6.  To 
oliti-ude;  to  intrude.  Shaks.  Lorke. 

To  THRUST,  thr&st,  v.  n.— I.  1  o  make  a  hostile 
push  — 2.  To  Jfiiieeze  in;  lo  put  himstlf  into  any 
lilace  by  violence.  Dryden.-S.  'To  intrude.  Rove. 
—4.  To  push  forward;  to  come  violenti) ;  to  tliiuug* 
Chapman.  Knolles. 

THRUST  f/n-Ast,  s.  [from  tie  verb  ]— 1.  Hostile  at- 
tiick  with  any  pointed  weapon.  Sidney.  Dryden,-" 
2.  Assiult;  attack.  More. 

THI'U'SIER,  fArast'fir,  s,  [from  thrust.]  He  that 
thrusts.  Toy. 

To  1'HR\TALLOM'.  fAil';4l-!o  v.  a.  [thrice  and 
fallow.]  To  give  the  third  ploughing  in  summer. 
Tiisser. 

THU.MB,  if/^fi'iLS.  [ftuma,  Saxon.]  'The  short  strong 
finger finswering  to  the  otherfour.  Dryden.  Broome. 

T«THUMB, //iiVn,  V.  n.  'lo  handle  awkwardly. 

1  HUMB-BAND,  ^/ifim'bJnd,  s.  fihumb  and  band.] 
A  twist  of  any  materials  made  thick  as  a  man's 
tliuiTib.  Mnr/imer. 

rHU'MBSTALL,  <//fim'still,  s.  [thumb  and  stall.] 
A  thimble. 

THUMP.  ^Afinip,  s.  [thundjo.  Ital.]  A  hard  heavy 
dull  blow  with  something  blunt.  Hudibras.  Dryden. 
Tntler. 

To  THUMP,  ^/(ftnip,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  dull  heavy 
blows.  Shaks.  ^ 

To  THUMP.'Aflmp,  V.  n.  To  fall  or  strike  with  a 
dull  hcasy  blow.  Hudibras.  Swift. 

THU'.MPER.rAamp'Ar.  s.  [from  Uiump.]  The  per- 
son or  thin?  that  thiiuips. 

THU'NDER, ///fti.'dfir,  s.  [ftunSi  jv  »um.iv  Sax. 
d'.ele  ■.  Dutch  ]- I  TAi/m/i.ris  ;  bn' ht  tlaiit  riniiig 
on  a  sudd.  11,  moving  with  a  verj'  rapid  s'tiocilv 
tlirough  the  air,  aud  commonly  euding  with  a  loua 


TIC 


TIF 


— n4,  mivp,  nJr,  nftj;— tlbe,  tlbi  bftllj— 4!l;— pi&nd;— <Ain,  THi«. 


«6lse  or  Tattling.  S/uikt.  Milton.— 2.  Any  loud 
noise  or  tuiniiltiioiis  \  inlcniv.  Snentfr.  Rmvr, 

Ta  IH  U'NDER,  ^/ijiii'ildr,  v.  a,  [iioui  tlic  iiouiu]  To 
make  tliiiiidi-r.  S/iuks.Sflneif.  Pope. 

To  THU'NDKR,  f//4ii'il&r,  v.  a.—  ).  To  emit  with 
noisf  a»(l  tei'i-oui'.  nryileii.—2.  To  [luWisli  any  d«  - 
niinciaiiuii  or  tlircai.  Aylijf'c. 

THUN'OEH-BF.AUK.U,  tliAn-dftr-Ui-riV,  s.  The 
supposed  tliundt'rer  of  llie  Jkai.  •.iiv.  Shiiks. 

THUN'DKR-l)\KTKR,  th&nHiardiri'ftr,  s.  The 
suppused  wielder  ol'iliuiuler  among  ihe  heathi  n 
d.-ities.  Stmks- 

THUN'UEH-MASTER,  than-dai--ra4s':ar,  i.  The 
liciitious  master  of  tliiiiulcr,  .Iin>it-r  S/iuks. 

THU'NOEKHOLT.  ^A4iiM6r-b6ll,  «•— I.  Lif;litninK; 
the  arrows  ofliiMveii.  King  C/in/es.  Dru/iam  —Z- 
Fuliiiiii:<tioii;  deituiiciatioii  pruiH.'rly  evcleniastical. 
Hnkewill. 

THU'NIJEttCLAP,  f/jaii'd5r-kllp,  s.  [thunder  and 
clap-'    Kxplosion  ot  thunder.  S/xn.ier.  Uniikn. 

THU'SnKRKR,  ^Afti,'r1&ra>-,  «.  ffrom  thunder.] 
The  power  tliat  thunders,  ihillcr. 

THU'XDEROVS,  I'/iftiiMai'-fts  a.  [from  thund<  r.] 
PnidiieiiifC  lliuud.  r.  Mill  ,u. 

THU'N'DliRSHOWER,  i/iftii'dfir^hou-ar,  s.  [thun- 
der and  sliower.]  A  rainaucoiiipaiiied  with  thun- 
der. StMlingfeet. 

THU'NOER  rOXE,  ^//5n'(iar-st6iie,  s.  .\  stone  fa- 
buluualy 'iupitosed  lu  be  emitted  by  thiuider;  thun- 
derbolt. S/taks 

To  THII'NUEUSTRIKV.,  r/ian'ddr-strlke,  v.  a. 
[tbHiid'-r  and  strike,]  To  blast  or  hurt  with  light- 
nine;.  Sidney.   AiirUann 

THU'RIFEROUS  MiVrilTjr-Os  »•  [ihurifer,  Lat.] 
Bearing  fraukneense. 

THUHIFICA'I'lOX,  Mi-rifl^kJ'shaii,  s.  [thini* 
and  I'acio.  I>at.]  The  act  of  I'ltniing  with  incense; 
the  ;)ct  lit  huriiins  incense.  Sfilliri.^Jieft. 

THURSDAY,  thai7.'d4,s.[thorgsday,  Danish.  Thor 
was  the  son  o!  Odin,  yet  in  some  ol  the  northern 
parts  they  worshipped  the  supreme  deit\  inidi  r  liij 
name.]  The  liftti  day  ofthe  wetk.  SlilUniJket. 

THUS,  THtis.  ad.  [B.r.  Sa\on.]— 1  In  this  manner; 
in  this  wise.  Hooker.  Hide.  Drydtn.—2.  Vo  this 
degree;  to  this  quantity-  Bacon.  Tillot.fon.  JVnke. 

To  THWACK,  MwJk,  v.  a.  [^apeian,  Saxon.]  To 
strike  with  something  bluut  audi  heavy;  to  thresh; 
tti  hang.  S/iiik.t.  Jrbnthnot. 

THWACK,  r/iwik,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  heavy  hanl 
blow.  Hudihriis.  AdiU^nn. 

1  HWAHT,  </iw5n,ii.  [t)pyp,  Saxon;dwarj.  Dutch.j 
— 1.  Transversi-;  cross  n»  something  else.  Milton. — 
2.  Perverse;  iiieonvenieni;  mischievous. 

THWART,  ^Awirt,  ad.  [J»pip,  Sax.  ohhque.]  O- 
bliquely- 

To  IHWART  //(wirt.  v.  a.— 1.  To  cross;  to  lie  or 
com^  cn)ss  any  tiling.  Milton.  T/ioin.wn.—2.  To 
cruss;to  oppose;  to  traverse.  .SAafa'.  Som/i.  Acitlisoti, 
Pupe. 

Til   THW.tU'l".  thti&tt,  V.  n.  To  hi' opposite.   Lorke. 

THWA'RTINCiLY,  (/(wArt'}ngl4,ad.  [trom  thwart- 
ing.]  Opi)i)sitely;  wi-h  ,i|ijiosition. 

THY,  THl,  or  THt,  pronoun,  [chin,  Saxon.]  Of 
thee  beloigi'ig  to  thee.  Cou-<f  I/.  ilZ/Vrofj. 

THYSE'LF,  THi'sJir,  pmnoun  reciprocal,  [thy  .ind 
tele.]— It  is  commonly  used  in  the  oblique  CHSev,or 
Ibllowing  the  verb-  Shak.t. — 2.  In  poetical  or  solemn 
langucge  it  is  suiuetimes  used  in  the  nominal  ivi-. 

THYINE  wood,  </ji'lne-w&d,  s.  A  precious  wood. 
Revelaiiiiiii 

THYME, lime,!. [lhyin,Fr. thymus,  Lat.]  A  (ilaiit. 
/W '(•/•. 

THYMEitl'me,a.  Abounding  wiili  thyme.  Akenside. 

TI'AR.tl'Sr.         } 

Tl'ARA,   1-i'rl,  S 
[tiara,  Latin.]  A  dress  for  the  head;  a  diailem.  Mil- 
ton. Dryden.  Pope. 

T»  TICE,  tise.  v.  a,  [from  entice.]  To  draw;  to  al- 
lure. HerU-ic. 

TICK,  tlk,  s.— I.  Seore;  trust.  Hiidi'irn-f.  Lo<ke.—2. 
The  louse  of  dogs  or  sheep.  S/iriks'~3.  The  case 
which  holds  the  feadien  ot  a  bed. 

TW  TICK,  ilk,  v,  u.  [from  the  nouu.]— 1.  To  run  on 
•*vrie.—i.  I'o  trust;  to  score.  Arltuthnut. 
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TI'CKEN,    l.t,  ,,  s 


[th(  same  with   tick.]  A  sort  of  strong  linen  (or 
bedding.  Bnilrj/, 

TI'CKKT.  I'ik'Jt,  s.  [i-tiquet,  French.]  A  token  iifany 
riglit  or  debt,  up<m  the  delivery  of  wiiich  aJmission 
is  granteil,  or  a  claim  acknowledged.  Sjietui  r   Col- 

To  TrCKLE.ilk'kl  V.  a.  [titillo,  Lat.]— I.  Tortiect 
with  a  prurient  sensation  by  slight  touches.  Bacon. 
Dryden.— 2.  To  please  by  sliglii  {p-aiificatioiH.  Sid- 
ney. Diydeu.  Liuke. 

To  1 1'CKLK.tjk'kl,  v.  n.  To  feel  titillation.  Spenter. 

TI'CKLK,  ilk'kl,  a.  Tottering;  untixed;  unstable. 
S/ifti.tn:  S/iiik.<. 

TrCKLISH,  tlk'kUsh,  a.  [fi-om  tickle.]—!.  Snisi- 
hle  to  titillaiioii;  easily  tickled.  Rf!ion.—2.  Tottir 
ing;  uncertain;  unfixed.  iroodiuaid.—S.  Difficult 
nice.  S.r/f'f. 

Tl'CKLISHNF.SS.  tJk'kl-lsh-nJs,  s.  [from  ticklish.] 
The  siase  of'beiiig  ticklish. 

TI'CKIACK,  lik'tik,  s.  [tictac,  Fr.]  A  g.ime  at  la- 
blrs.  Biiiley. 

no,  iJ.l.a.  'cvftftep,  Saxon.]  Tender;  soft; nice. 

TI'DBI  r,  iM'iih,  [ihI  and  bit.]  A  dainty. 

To  TIDDER.  tld'dflr,? 

To  Tl'DULE.  tM'dl.      i'*"* 
[from  tid.]  To  use  tenderly;  to  fondle. 

TIDE,  tLle,s.  [tyft.Sax.  tijd.  Dutch  and  Islandink.] 
—I.  Time;  season;  while.  Sjieuser.  IVutton.—i.  Al- 
ternate ebb  and  How  of  tiie  sea.  That  motion  of 
the  water  called  tide  is  a  risiiigand  falhng  of  the 
sea:  the  cause  of  this  is  the  attraction  of  the  moon, 
whereby  the  part  of  tlie  water  in  the  great  ocati 
which  is  nearest  thi-raoon,  being  most  strongly  at- 
tracted, is  raised  higher  than  the  rest;  and  the  part 
opposite  to  it  b -ing  least  aUracted,  is  .ilso  higher 
than  the  rest;  and  these  two  opposite  rises  i)fthe 
iiurface  of  the  water  in  the  great  ocean  following 
the  motion  of  the  moon  (rom  east  to  west,  and 
striking  ag.iinst  the  larjre  coasts  of  tin-  coutinents, 
from  thence  rebouud  back  again,  and  so  ma.kea 
floods  and  ebbs  in  narrow  seas  and  rivers.  Locke. — 3. 
Flood.  Locke.— 4.  Stream;  course.  Shaks.  Milton. 
PUUip)t. 

To  TlDE,tido,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  drive  with 
the  stream.  Dryden. 

To  TIDE,  tide,  v.  n.  To  pour  a  flood;  to  be  agitated 
by  the  tide.  PliiUps. 

TI'DEGATE,tlde'gAte,  s.  [tide  and  gate.]  Agate 
through  which  the  lidr  passes  into  a  l>ason. 

TI'DK.SMAN,  tJdz'niln,  s.  [tide  and  man]  A  ti(!e. 
wain  r  or  customhouse  officer  who  watches  on  board 
of  merchant  ships  till  the  duty  of  goods  be  paid. 
Biiilnj. 

Tl'DEWAlTKU,  flde'wi-tar,  s.  [tide  and  wait.]  An 
officer  who  watches  the  landing  of  goods  at  the 
custoMihimse    S.tifl. 

TrDII.Y,(rdi  I*,  ad. [from  tidy.]  Neallv;  r  addv. 

TI'DINESS,tl'd4'i,«s,  s.  [from  tidv.]  Meatness;'r»a- 
diness.         • 

TI'DINC.S,  ti'.  In  z,  s.  [Ci&aii,  Sax.  to  happen.] 
News;  an  acco.iM?  of  something  that  iias  happeu- 
.-d.  .S/jintrr.  Millun.  fio^eri. 

Tl'UV.tl'di.  a.  [tidt,  Islandick.]— I.  Seasonable. 
Tiiti-er.—i.  N  at;  read) .  Gny. 

r»  riE,  tl,  V.  a.  [run,  tisaii  Saxon  ]—l.  To  bind; 
to  fasten  with  a  knot.  Knolles — 2.  To  knit;  to  com- 
plicate. Burnet.— 3.  To  holil;  to  fasieii.  Fiarfa.r.— 
4.  I'o  hinder;  to  obstruct.  Sliaki.  H'aller.—S.  To 
oblige;  to  cunskr  in;  turestrahi;  to  conliue.  Hooker. 
StiHingJIcct.  Atlrrliu  ry. 

TIE,  tl,  s.  .from  the  verb.]— 1.  Knot;  fastening.— t. 
Bond;  obligation.  Bacon.  Haulier, 

TIER,  ,iir  s.  [tiere,  old  Fr.  tiiyer,  Dutch.]  A  row; 
a  r  nK.  rt'iiolle.t. 

TIK.UCF:, iJrs.-.  s.  [tiers,  tiereier,  French.]  A  vissp! 
tnddin';  tin-  iliirl  part  .>f  a  pip.-.  Benjon.fcn. 

TI'ERCE  r,  tiir'sft,  s.  [from  tiers,  French.]  A  tri- 
plet; Mii-ee  lliii  s. 

TIFF,  tif,  s — 1.  Liquor;  drink.  Philips —2.  A  fit  of 
peevishness  or  sudeniiess;  n  pet 

To  ("IFF,  tlf,  V.  n    To  be  in  a  pet;  to  qiiaiTfl. 

TI'FFANY,  tlrfl-ii^  s.  Llillcr,  to  dre>s  up,oldFr.] 
Very  thin  sdk.  Brotvu. 


TIM 


UN 


Fite,  tir,  fill,  fit;— mi/mltj-plnc,  plny- 


TIGE,  tldje,  s.  [In  Hrchi'.ecture.]    The  shaTt  of  a 

column  fix>m  thea3tra)^ltu  the  utpiuil.  Bailry. 
i'l'GEU,  tl'^ir,  s.  [Ugre,  ¥r.  tigris,  Lat.]  A  lierce 

btam  of  ilii-  Icouine  kiud.  Shaks.  Peacham, 
TIGHT,  tlif,  a.   [iliclit,   Diiteli.]-1-   Ttiiso;  close; 
not  lousL-.  Muxnii.  Sivifi.—2.  Free  from  llutlciinj; 
rag-s;  Itrst  tliau  in  al.  Gay.  Swift. 
To    irGHlKN  tl'tii,  V.  a.[fi-om  tight.]  To  staight- 

en;  to  make  close. 
TI'GHTEH,  tite'Ar,  s.    [from  tigliteii.]  A  riband  or 

string  by  ntiich  women  stniightijii  tUtir  clotlics. 
Tl'GHTLV,  the'li,  ad.   [IVom   tight."'—!.    Closely; 

not  lodsely.— 2.  Niailv;  not  idly.  Drijdcn. 
TI'GHTNliSS.the'iiJs,   s.  [tVoui  tight.]   Closeness; 

not  looseness.  M^oodwuitt. 
TI'GRiiSS,  tl'grSs,  s.    [from  tiger.]   Thefemak-of 

the  tiger.  AilitUun^ 
TIKE,  like,  s  [teke,  Dutch.]— 1.  The  louse  of  dogs 
or  sheep.  Bacon-— 2,  It  is  in  Shalispcare  the  naiue 
of  a  dog. 
TILE,  tile,    s.  [tijle,     Sax.    tegel,    Dutch.]    Thin 
plate  of  baked  clay  uied  to  cover   houses.  Milton. 
Moxon 
To  TILE,  tile,  \.  a-  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To  cover 
with  tiles  Dncon.Suifl.—2.  I'ocoveras  tiles.  Denne. 
TI'LEH.  tilflv,  8.  [tuilier,  Fr.  from  tile.]  One  whose 

trade  is  to  cover  houses  with  tiles.   Bacoit. 
IT'LING,  ll'ling,   s.  [from  tile.]  The  roof  covered 

with  tiles.  Luke. 
TILL,  till,  s.   A  money  box.  Swift. 
TILL,  till,    prep,    [ril,    Saxon."]    To  the  time  of. 
Cowel.—Tl'LL  jjotr.  To  llit  present  time.  Milton- 
TILL  t/icn.  To  that  time.  Milton. 
TILL,  till,   conjunction.— 1.    I'o  that  time.  Milton. 

Drydcn.—2.  lo the  degree  that.  Taylor.  Pope. 
To   TILL,  till,  V.  a.  [Cylian,  Saxon,  tenhn,  Dutch.] 
To  cultivate;  to  husbaud;   commonly  used  of  the 
husbandr)  of  the  plough.  Milton. 
TI'LLABLE,  til'li-bl,  a.   [from  till.]  Arable;  fit  for 

the  plough.  Careic. 
Tl'LLAGE,   til'lidje.    s.    [from   till.]    Husbandry; 
ih'.-act  or  nraclice  of  ploughing  or  culture.  Bacon. 
Wooitward. 
TI'LLER,  til'ldr,  s.   [from    till.]— 1.  Husbandman; 
plough  man.  Carnv.   Genesis.  Prior.— 2.  A  till;    a 
small  drawer.  Dryaeti. 
TI'LLYFALLY,     ?.},,, if»i.J   „ 
TI'LLY VALLEY.  5"'  '^'*'  ^'  ^• 

A  word  used   formerly,   when  any  thing  said  was 
rejected  as  trifling  or  impei  iinv.-ut.  Shaks. 
Tl'LMAN.  til'inln.  s.   [till    and  man.]    One    vho 

tills;  an  husbandman.  Tusser. 
TILT,  tilt,  s.  \X.\\t),  Saxon.]— 1.  A  tent;  any  covcr- 
ingoverhead.  Oen/ia'ii.—2.  The  cover  of  a  boat. 
Sandys.  Gay.— 3.  A  military  game  at   which  the 
combatants  run  against  each  other  with  lances  on 
horsebacU.  S/iaks.  Knolles. — 4.  A  thrust.  Addison. 
To  TILT,  tilt,   V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  to  cover 
likeatilt  ofaboat.— 2.  Topoint  as  in  tilts.  Philips- 
— S.  [Tillen.  Dutch.]  To  turn  up  so  as  to  run  out; 
to  tilt  a  barrel. 
To  TILT,   tilt,  V.  n.— ).  To  run  iu  tilts.   Milton.— 
2.  To  fight   with   rapiers.   Shaks.   Callier.—3     To 
rush  as  in  combat.  Collier —4.  To  play  unsteadil). 
Milton.  Pnpe—5.  To  tall  on  one  side.   Grew. 
Tl'LlER,  tllt'fir.  s.  [from  tilt.]    One  who  tills;  oue 

who  fights.  Hudibias.  Clanviile. 
TILTH,   xlkh,  s.  [from   till.]    Husbando;    culture. 

Shaks. 

TILTH,  xlXth,  a.   [fi-om  till.]  Arable;  tilled.  Milton. 

Tl'MBER,  liiii'bflr,  s.  [tymtipian,  Saxon,  to  build.] 

— I.  WootI  fit  !<»•  building.  Bacon.    IVoodward. — 

2.  The  main  trimk  of  a  tree.  Slinks.— Z.  'I'he  main 

beams  of  a  fabrick.— 4.  MateriTU  ironically.  Bacon. 

To  Tl'MBER,  lim'bfir,   v.  n.    [from  the  uoun.]  To 

light  on  a  tree.  L'F.strange. 
To  Tl'MRER,  llra'bfir,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  beams 

or  timber.  • 
TI'MBKRED,  tim'bdid,   a.  [from   timber;  timbre, 
French]  Built;  fiirinid;  contrived.  IVotlon.  Brtnvn. 
TI'MBERSOW,  lliT/hir-so,    s.    A  worm  in    wood. 

Bacon. 
SFI'MBREL.  tira'biil,  s.  [timbre.  French.]  A  mu- 
k/calinbtrunienl  played  by  pulsation.  Seindys.  I'ojie. 
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TIME,  time,  s.  [Cima,  Saxon;  tyni,  Erse,]— 1.  TTie 
measure  ol  duration.  Locke.  Grciv.—2.  Space  of 
time.  Daniel.  Mitton.  Swift.— 3.  Interval.  Bacon. 
—4.  Season;  proper  time.  Ecclus.—S.  A  con- 
siderable space  of  duraiiou;  continuance;  pro- 
c<ss  of  time,  liryden.  H'aodnard.—O.  Age; 
particular  part  of  time,  lirtnvn-  Uryden.— 
7.  Pa-it  time.  Shaks.— Z.  Early  time.  Bacon.  Jtogert. 
—9,  Tinie  considered  as  all'ording  opportunity. 
Clarendcn.—lO.  Particular  quality  of  the  present. 
South.— 11.  Particular  lime.  Dryden.  Additon.— 
12.  Hour  of  childbirth.  Clarendon.— 13,  Repetition 
of  any  thing,  or  mention  willi  reference  to  repe- 
tition: He  tried  twenty  times  and  al  last  succeed- 
ed. Mitton.  Beiuley.  Swift.— 14.  Musical  measure. 
Shaks.  H'aller.  Dcnham. 
To  TIME,  time,  v,  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  »dapt 
to  the  time;  to  bring  or  do  at  a  prop<'^r  time.  /,'£*' 
tran^.  Addison. — 2.  'l"o  regulate  as  to  time.  Addi-  • 
.fOfi. — 3.  To  measure hai nionie:illv.  5/ja/c^. 
TIME-HONOURED,     ilme-dn'fiid,    a.  Honoured 

with  age.  Shaks. 
Tl'ME-KEEPER,  tlme-k44p-fir,  s.    A  machine  for 
exactly  marking  the  degrees  of  time,  in  a  voyage. 
TI'ME-PIECE,  ilme-pitse,    s.   A   machine  of  Uie 

watch  kind. 
TI'ME-WORN,  time-wirn,  a.   Worn  out  by  time; 

antiqu.iled.  G.  tt'est. 
Tl'MEFULj-time'tiJ,  a.   Seasonable;  timely;  learlr. 

Raleigh^  ' 

TI'MELESS,  tlmt'lJs,   a.  [from  tune.]— 1.   Unsea- 
sonable;  done  at  an  improper  time.  Pope-— 2.  Un- 
liiTiely;  immature;  done  before   the   proper  time. 
Shaks. 
TI'MELESSLY,    tlmo'lSs-l4,  ad.   [from   timeless.] 

Immatiirely.  Milton. 
TI'MELY,  timc-'li.  a.  [from  time.]  Seasonable;  suf- 
ficiently early.  Shaks.  Drydai. 
TI'MELY,  time'li,   ad.  [from  time.]  Early;  soon. 

Shaks.  Prior. 
TI'MEPLEASER,  tlme'pli-ifir,  s.  [time  and  jdease.] 
One  who  complie«  with  prevailing  notions,  what- 
ever they  be.  Shaks. 
TI'MESERVING,    tlme'sSrv-Ing,    a.      [time   ant! 
serve.]    Meauh'  complying   with   present  power- 
Sowh. 
TI'MID,  tlm'id,  a.  [timidc,  Fr.  timidus,  Lat.]  Fear^ 

ful;  timorous;  wanting  courage.  Thomson. 
Tl'MIDlTY,  te-uiid'4-ij    s.  [timidite,  French;  from 
timid.]     Fearfulness;  timoruusQess;  habitual   cow- 
aidice.  Brown. 
Tl'MOROUS,  tim'tlr-fts,  a.    [timor,  Latin.]    Fear- 
ful; full  of  fear  and  sciupie.  Broicn.  Prior. 
Tl'MOROUSLY,  tiiii'dr-fis-li.  .id.    [from  timorous.] 

Fearlully;  uilh  much  fear.  Slrnks.  A,  Philips. 
TI'MOROUSNESS,    lin/ar-ds-uis,  s.    [ft-om   timo- 
rous.] Ftartuliiess.  Swift. 
TI'MOUS,  ti'm&s,    a.    [from  time.]  Early;  timely. 

Bacon. 
TIN,  tin,    s.    [ten,  Dutch.]— 1.  One  of  the  primitive 
metals  caHed  by  the  chemists  Jupiter,    ii'oodward. 
—2.  Thill  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin. 
To  TIN,  tin,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover  with 

tin.  Boyle. 
Tl'NCAL,  ling'kil,  s.   A   mineral;   what  borax  is 

made  of.   Il'uodward. 
To  TINCT,  tingkt,  v.  a.  [tinctus,  Lat.  teint.Fr.]— 
1.  To  stain;  to  colour;  to  d\e.  Bacon.  Boyle.— 2.  To 
imbue  with  a  taste   Bacon. 
TINCT,  tingkt,  s.   [from  the  verb.]   Colour;  stain; 

spot.  Shaks.  Thoniion. 

TI'NCTURE,    tingk'tshire,  s.    tcinture,    French; 

tinctura,  from  tinctus,  Latin.]— 1.  Colour  or  taste 

superadded  by  something.  Wotlon.  South.  JUrydcn, 

Prior.  Pope.— 2.  Extract   of  some  drug  made  in 

spirits;  an  infusion  in  spirits.  Boyle. 

To  TI'NCTURE,  tlngk'tshire,  v.  ii.  [from  the  noun.] 

— 1.  To  imbue  or  impregnat!    with  .some  colour  or 

tiiste.  Blacknwre.—2.  To  ind>uethe  mind.  AtrerOury. 

To  TIND,  tlnd,   v.  a.    [tendgan,  Gutliick;  ren'^an, 

Saxon.]  To  kindle;  to  set  on  fire. 
TI'NDER,  tin'd&r,  s.  [Cyliipe,  Saxon.]  Any  thing 
eminently  inflammable  placed  to  caic^  tire.  Att(r- 
bury. 
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riN'BER-LlICE,  dn'tlfii-.llke,  a.  Iiillammable  ai 
tiiidt'i'.  S/iaks. 

TINJ<:,  tliii',  ».  [tiiiui-,  Isluiuliek.]— 1.  The  tooih  of 
a  harrow;  tlie  spike  of  a  furk.  Murliiner.—2,  Trou- 
ble; distress.  Sptnscr, 

7"o  TINE,  tine,  v.  a.  [cyiian,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  kiii- 
«1K ;  to  light;  to  set  on  tire.  Spcnu-r.—i.  fcmaii, 
Saxon,  to  shut]   I'oshut. 

To  TINE,  tine,  v.  ii.— l.To  rage; to  smart.  Spenser. 
—2.  'I'o  fight.  S/tcnsei: 

To  TINGE,  fliije,  v.  a.  [tingo,  I.at.]  To  impreg- 
nate with  a  colour  r-r  taste.  Addison. 

Tl'NGEN'l',  tJii'jJiit,  a.  [tingens,  Latin.]  Having 
the  power  to  lingf.  Z}o(//t. 

Tl'NGLASS,  tln'glis,  s.   [tin  and  glass.]  Bismuth. 

7'o  'H'NGLE,  ting'gl,  V.    n.    [tingelen,   Dutch.]— 

1.  To  feel  a  sound,  or  the  continuance  of'n  sound. 
Brown.— 2.  To  feel  a  sharp  quick  p;iin  v  ith  a  sen- 
sation of  motion.  Pope. — 3.  To  (eel  eithtr  pain  or 
l)leasure  with  a  sensation  of  niotion.  Aibut/iiiot, 

To  TINK,  tliigk,      V.    n.      [tinnio,    Latin;  tiuciaii, 

Welsh.]   To  make  a  sharp  slivill  noise. 
Ti'NKEK,  tingk'dr,  s.  [Irom  tink.]     A  mender  of 

old  brass.  S/uikn. 
Tu  TI'NKLE,    iliigk'kl,  v.  n.    [tinier,  Fr.    tinnio, 

LiM.]— 1.  To   make  a  sharp  quick    noise;   to  clink. 

/jfo.  Drydim  —2.  To  lirar  a  low  quick  noise.  Dvyt/. 
TI'NMAN,  tln'niin,  s.  [lin  and  :nan.]   A  manufac- 
turer of  tin,  or  iron  tinned  over.  Prior. 
TI'NPENNY,  tin'pJn-nJ,    s.  A  certain  customaiy 

duty  anciently  paid  to  the  tithingmen.  Bail. 
Tl'NNEK,  tln'nir,  s.  [from  tin;   cm,  Saxon.]  One 

who  works  in  the  tin  mines.  Bacon. 
Tl'NSEL,  tln'sil,  s.   [etincelle,   Er.]— 1.  A    kind  of 

shining  cloth    t'airfax.—z.  Any  thing  shining  with 

false  lustre;   any  thing  showy  and  of  little  value. 

Drij(li:u.  }forrh. 
To  Tl'NSEL,  tln'sil,  v.   a.    [from  the  noun.]    To 

decorate    with    cheap  ornaments;    to  adorn   with 

lustre  ihat  has  no  value.  CleavelnmU 
TINT,  tint,    s.     [leinte,  Fr.  tinta,  Italian.]  A  dye; 

a  colour.  Pope. 
Tl'NY,  tl'ui,  a.  [tint,  tind,  Danish.]   Little:  small 

puny.  S/uik.t-  Swifl. 
Tl'NWORM,  tln'wdrm,  s.  An  insect.  Bailey. 
Til',  tlj>,  s.  [tip,   tijikiai,  Dutch^]  'lop;  end;  point; 

extremity.  Sidney.  South.  Pope. 
To  TIP,  tip,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  top;  to 

end;  to  cover  on  the  end.   Milton.  Hudibras.   Pope. 

—2.  To  strike  "lightly,  to  tap.  Unjdcn.  Swift. 
TI'l'PET,  tip'plt,  s.  [Ca'pptC,  Saxon.]  Something 

worn  about  the  neck.  JSaetin. 
To  Tl'PPLE,  tip'pl,  V.  II.  To  drink  luxuriously;  to 

waste  lil'e  over  the  cup.  Shoks. 
To  TI'ri'LE,  tip'pl,   V.  a.  I'o  drink  in  luxury  or  ex- 
cess. Clcr.velanil. 
Tl'PPLE,  tip'pl,  s.   [from  the  verb.]  Drink;  liquor. 

L"  Estr'inii;e. 
TI'PPLED,  tip'pld,  a.  [from  tipple.]  Tipsy;  drunk. 

Dry  den. 
TI'PPLER,  tlp'pl-ftr,    s.    [from  tipple  ]    A  sottish 

dniiikaid. 
Tl'PSTAFF,  tlp'st  Jf,  s.  [tip  and  staff.]-!.  An  offi- 
cer with  a  start'  tipped  with  mrtal.— 2.  'I'be   sialf 

itself  so  tipped.  Bacon. 
TI'PSY,  tlp'si,  a.  [from  tipple.]  Drimk.  Shakspearc, 

Milton. 
TI'PTOE,  tlp'tA,  s.  [tip  and  toe.]     The  end  of  the 

toe.  Shaks.  Herbert. 
TIRE,  tire,    ».  [tuyer,    Dutch.]-!.  Rank;    row.- 

2.  A  head-ilrcss.  Shaki.  Cras/iau:—3.  Furniture; 
apparatus.  Philips. 

To  I'lUE,  tire,  v.  a.  [tipiau.  Saxon.]—!.  To  (b- 
tigiie;  (II  make  weary;  lo  harass.  Drydcn.—2.  It 
has  often  out  added  to  intend  the  signification.  Ba- 
ron. Tirke'.—3.  'I'o  dress  the  head.  Kiugs. 

To  TIRE,  tire,  V.  n.  To  fail  with  weariuc  »5. 

To  TIRE,  tire,  t.  a.  tire,  with  on.  [vipan,  Saxon, 
moixlere.]  To  prey  on.  Shaks. 

Tl'REDNESS,  tlr'd'nis,  s.  [from  tired.]  State  of 
being  tired;  weariiifss.  Hakcnill. 

ITKESOME,  tire'sflm,  a.  [from  tire.]  Wearisome; 
tati^ing^  tedious^  Addiion, 
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,  TI'RESOMENESS,tlre'sain-n8s,s.[from  tiresome.] 

Act  or  quality  of  iieiiig  lir  sum. . 
ri'REWOMAN,  ilre'w(\ni-4!i,  s.    A   woman  whose 

business  it  U  to  uv.iKe  uressfsfor  the  head.  Locke, 
ITUINGHOUSE,  li  ilng-holise,  > 
rruiNGROOM,  ililng-rdftui,    3  '* 

[tire  and  house  or  room.]    The  room  in  which  play- 
ers dress  for  the  stage.  5/wA.t.  WoUan. 
TIRKALIK'HA,  tlr-r4lii-'r4,    s.    The  Bote  of  the 

lark.  Shak.f. 
Tl'RWlf,  ilr'wlt,  s.  A  bird, 
'IIS,  tlz.  Contracted  for  it  is.  Shaks. 
TI'SICK,    tlz'lk,   s.    [corrupted    from    phthisick.] 

Consumption. 
Tl'SICAL,  iiz'4-kll,  a.  [for  phthisical.]    Consump- 
tive. 
Tl'SbUE,  tlsh'i,   s.    [tissue,  Fr.   tij-an,  fo  weave, 

Norman  Saxon.]  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold  and- 

silver.  Dryden. 
To  Tl'SSUii,  tisli'A,  V.  ».  [from  the  noun.]  To  in- 

terweave;  to  variegate.  H'oitun. 
TI  r,  til,  s.— I.  A  small  horse;  gcnei-allj  in  contempt. 

Denhtmi.—2,   A  woman;  in  contempt.    Dryden. — 

3.  A  titmouse  or  tomtit.  A  bird. 
Tl  TBI' T,  tii'blt,  s.   [properly  tidbit.]  Nice  bit;.nice 

food.  Arbuthnut. 
Tl'THEABLE,  liTM'5-bl,  a.  [from  tithe.]   Subject 

to  the  payment  of  tithes.  Suiji, 
ITTHE,   ilTHe,  s.  LteotJa,  Saxon.]— 1.   The  tenth 

part;  the  part  assigned  tu  the  maintainenoe  of  the 

ministry.  Sfiaks.—2.  The  tenth  part  of   any  thing. 

Shaks. — 3.  Smell  part;  small  portion.  Bacon. 
To  IITHE,  tl  I'Hc,  V.  a.  [iCtoSian,  Saxon.]  lo  tax; 

to  pay  the  tenth  part.  Spenser.  Detit. 
To  TITHE,  ilTHe,v.n.    To  pay  tithe.  Tusser. 
II'IHER,  tl'TH  &r,    s.     [from    tithe.]    One  who 

gathers  tithe. 
Tl'THYMAL,     tlTH'^.l-mil,    s.    [Uthymalle,  Fr 

tithymallus,  Lr.t.)   An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
Tl'lHING,  tl'TH Ing,  •.— 1.  Tithing  is  the  number 

or  company  of  ten    men  with  their  famiUes  knit 

together  in  a  society,  all  of  them  being  bound  to 

the  king  for  the  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  of 

each   ol   their  society;    of  these   companies  there 

was  one  chief  person,   who,  from    his  oflice,    was 

called  fithingman.  Convel.—i.    Tithe;  tenth   part 

due  to  the  ]iriest.  Tusser, 
Tl'THINGMAN,    tl'THliig-rain,  s.     [tilhlng  and 

man.]  A  petty  peace  officer.  Spenser. 
To  TITILLATE,  tli'til-lite,  v.  n.  [titilto,  Latin.] 

To  tickle.  Pope. 
TIITLI.A'TION,  tlt-tll-li'shftn,    s.    [titillation,  Fr. 

titillatio,    Latin.] — 1.  The  act  of  tickling.  Bacon-'- 

2.  The  state  of  being   tickled.  Arbuthnot.—3.  Any 

slight  or  petty  pit  asure.  Glanvillr. 
Tl'TLAUK,  th'Jirk,  s.  A  bird.   ICalton. 
'ITTLE,  ti'ti,    s.    [titulus,  Lut.]—1.  A  general  head 

comprising  particulars.  Halc.—i.  Any  appellation' 

ot   honour.  Milton. — 3.  A  name;  an  appeliHtiun. 

Shaks. — 4.    I'lie  first  jjage   of  a  book,    telling  the 

name,  and  generally  its  subject.  SiviJ't,—S.  Aclaint 

ot  right.  Sviith, 
To   I  I'TLK,  tl'tl,   T.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  en- 
title; to  name;  to  call.  Milton. 
Tl'TLELESS,  tl'tl-IJs,   a.   [from  title.]  Waating  a 

imnie  or  appellation.  Shaks. 
Tl'lLK-LEAF,  ti'tl.-liif,  s.   The  leaf  containinj 

the  title  of  a  book.  Shaks. 
IT  1  LEPAGE,  tl'tl-pidje,  s,  [title  and  pnprc]  The 

page  Oontaiiiiiig  the  title  of  a  book.  Jjryden. 
TI'IMOUSE,   or    lit,  tll'mAuse,    v    [tijt,  Dutch.] 

A  small  species  of  biitli.  Dryden. 
To  11' TT  ER,  tli'iir,  V.  n.  'I'o  laugh  with  restraiut. 

Pope. 
Tl'  ITER,  tli'tAr  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  restrained 

laugh. 
TI'l'l'LE,  tlt'tl,   1.    [I  supposp  from  tit.]  A   small 

particle;  a  point;  a  dot.  Clarendon.  Milton.  South, 

Swili. 
11'  1 LKTATTLK  tlt'tl-tat-tl,  s.  Idle  talk;  prattlej 

empty  gabble.  Prior. 
To  Tl'llLETA'nXE,   tii'tl-tlt'tl,   y.  n.    ffsaat 

tattle.]  To  prate  iilly.  SidAfy. 


TOD 


TOL 


Fite,rir,  (ill,  flti-rat,  mlt;-plne,pla;- 


TITUBA'TIOX.tlt-tshi-bi'jhAn,  s.  [titubo,  Latin.] 
I'llP  act  ut'stiiniliiiii:. 

TI'iULAR,  ili'tshi-iai'.  a.  [tilulaire,  Fr.]  Nomi- 
nal; baviiigoiilv  (he  litlc-.  Bacon. 

TJTULA'HIIY,' tli-wiiu..4i'i-t4,  s.  [from  titular.] 
'IhfiiaU' ofU  iiijc  iiciili.. 

Tl'iULARY,  (it'tvlju-ldi-4,  a.  [titulaire,  Fr.]— 
1.  Cunsii-.iiij;  in  a  litk.  JBacun. — 2.  KeLitiiig  to  a 
tilli-.  BacoH. 

Tl'TULARY.  tlt'tslii.iar-4.  s.  [IVom  tin- adj.]  One 
th.-it  has  ..  tiile  oc  light  Aijlij/'d. 

TI'VY,  tlv'i,  a.  [a  caut  «oiti  expressing  speed, 
frofii  titUlkvy,  the  note  of  a  hunting  hum.]  Dt-y- 
den- 

TO,  to.  ad.  [Co,  Saxon;  te,  Dutch.]—;.  A  pariich 
coi!i!iig  b.'t^ve^u  two  »"riis,  and  noting  the  second 
as  the  object  of  thf  first;  I  Jove  to  read.  Snial- 
rii%e.—2.  It  notes  the  iiiteritiun;  as,  sho  raised  u 
M'arfo  c;!ll  me  back.  DtyUen.—^.  After  an  adji  c- 
tive  it  notes  its  obj'Ct;  as,  b«rn  to  beij.  Sc.nriin.—A. 
Notmi;  futurity;  as  we  are  still  to  seek.  Bciuley  — 
5.  TO  andaj^ain.  TO  anttfro.  Back \»  aid  and  lor- 
»ard. 

TO,  to,  preposition. — 1.  Noting  motion  ojrC'rf;  op- 
posed lofrom.  SUtnc'j.  Smith.— :.  Noting  accord 
or  adaptation:  danc<  fo  the  im\e.  MiUmi— 3.  No- 
tine  address  *"'  coniptllaiion*  as,  here's  <o  you  all. 
■Den/imn- — 4.  Noting  attention  or  a])plication. —  S. 
Kotii.g  addition  oruecumulaiion:  two  to  two  m.ike 
tour.  Den>.ant.—d.  Noiiiig  a  st;.te  or  place  whither 
nny  one  goes:  as  away  to  horse  Sltaks—7.  Noting 
opjiositioii:  as,  li>ot  to  font.  Drydtn.—H.  Notini; 
anioiint:  as,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred.  Bu- 
con.— 9.  Noting  proportion:  as,  three  to  nine. 
Hooker.— \0.  Noting  possession  or  appropri;itiOii: 
he  has  it  tfi  himstlf.— 11.  Noting  perc-ptioii:  as, 
sharp  to  the  taste.— 12.  Noting  ti.e  subject  of  an 
affiriualioD:  as,  oath  to  th.  contrary.  Shaks.—li. 
In  comparison  ol:  as,  ito  lool  to  the  sinner.  Ti/lot- 
ion.—lA.  As  faras:  strive  ro  the  uiiiiosi.  Arbvthtvit. 
—15.  After  an  adjectivi-  it  notes  ih  object:  draf  <c/ 
cries.  Shaks. — 16.  Koiing  nbl  gation:  true  to  liis 
trust.— 17.  Respecting:  it  is  nothing  tu  us  Shaks. 
18.  Noting  consequence.  l)ryiien.—19.  Towaid. 
Drydi'n.— 20.  Noting  presence  Siiift.—2l.  After  a 
verb /o  denotes  tiie  obji-ci:  books  conduce /o  learn- 
ing. S/taks.—S2.  Noting  the  di  give,  it  was  repeat- 
ed to  the  hundredtii  linu'.  Boyle- 

TOAD,  tide,  s.  [ro?5i  ,  Sa.\.]  An  animal  resem- 
bling a  frog;  but  tin-  frog  leaps,  tiie  to;id  crawh; 
the  toad  is  accounted  venomous,  p>  rhaps  falsely. 
Bacoiu  Dry  den. 

TO'AU-SPO'1'IJi.D,  t6dc'-5pot-i5d,  a.  Spotted  with 
loads   S/inks. 

TO'ADKISH,  tode'llsb,  s.  A  kind  of  sea  fisli. 

TO'ADFLAX,  loile'fiaks,  s.  A  planl. 

TO'ADSTONE,  tode'sione,  s.  [toad  and  stone.]  A 
concretion  supjostd  to  be  liiund  in  the  btadofa 
toad.    Byoxvn. 

TO'ADSIOOL,  lode'sl&&!.  s.  [toad  and  stool.]  A 
plant  like  a  mushroom.  Noteseuhnt.  Bacon. 

To  TOAST,  t'iste,  v.  a.  [to'toin,  Lat.]— 1.  To  dry 
or  he;it  at  the  fire.  Broivn.—Z.  To  naiLC  when 
a  health  is  drunk.  Prior. 

TOASi ,  loste,  s.  [fioni  the  verb.]—!.  Bread  dried 
before  tht-  tin-.  Baron.— 2,  Bri  ad  dried  and  put 
into  liquor;  S/.nks.  Pope— 3.  A  tdebrated  woman 
whiise  health  is  ott  ii  drunk.  Addison- 

TO'ASTKR,  tost'Sr,  s.  [Irom  towsi.]  He  who  toasts. 
Prior. 

TOBA'CCO,  t6-l.ik'k6.  s.  [from  Toliaco  or  Tobago, 
in  Anieriia.]  Tlie  llowi  r  of  llie  Tobacco  consists 
of  on-.-  leaf.  MUcr. 

TOBA'CCONIST,  to-lilk'l6-nlst,  s.  [from  tobacco.] 
A  pr^paivr  and  vender  o:  tobacco- 

TOD,  id''i  »•  [to't.-  haar.  G.ri.an  ]— 1.  A  bush-  a 
thick  sdrub.  Sj.eiiicr.—2.  A  Ci  rtaiu  weight  of  wool, 
tweiitv-v't?ht  puiinils.  Shaks. 

To  TOD,  iS'l.v.  n.  [Irouiili'-  noun.]  To  make  npa 
<oJ(ff'uiiii|  in  <iii:iniit>    S/iakx. 

TO'DDY  iStl'di.  s.— 1.  A  drink  extracted  from  som< 
trees  in  ttie  East  Indies,  /iiv/i/n.— 2.  A  liquor uiadi 
by  dissolving  sugJir  in  spiriiaiid  water. 


TOE,  ti,  i.  [ra,  Saxon;  teen,  Diitcli.J  TIic  dividitl 
extremities  of  the  feet;  the  fingers  of  the  tett.  Mil- 
ton. Prior. 
lOFO'RE,  t64"4re',  ad.   [toyojuin,   Sax.]   Before. 
S/iaks, 

1  OF  r,  t^fi,  s.  [toftuui,  law  Lat.]  A  place  where  a 
inetsuage  has  stood.  Co.icl. 

TO'GED,  to'gSd,     a.     [togatus,  Latin.]  Gowncdr 

diiessed  iu gowns.  S/inks. 
lOGE'THER,  to-gS  lH'ai,ad.  [cosarSep,  Sa.\on.] 
—1.  Ill  company.  Milton.— 2.  Not  apuii;  not  in 
separHtitm.  Bacon— 3  In  the  same  place.  Duvies. 
—4.  Ill  tile  same  lime  Drydcit— a.. Wiihoui  mu-v 
Uiis.>ion.  Drydeu, — 6.  In  concert.  AdiUson.—T-  In 
continuity.  Milton  —8.  TOGETHER  uith.  In 
union  with.  Dryden. 

To  lOlL.  tdil,  V.  11.  [ciliau.  Sax.  luylen,  Dutch.J 
To  hbimr.  Shaki.  Prior. 

To  lOIL,  till,  V.  a.— 1  To  labour;  to  work  at. 
MUton. — 2.  'I'o  wc^r);  to  overlabour.  Shnks. 

I'OIL,  .ill,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Labour;  liitigue* 
Mil  on. — 2  Any  Bet  or  snare  woven  or  mesfied. 
Shaki.  Knulics.' 

TOI'LEI,  till'St,  s.  [toilette,  Fr.]  A  dressing  la- 
I'le.  Pope. 

TOl'L-^OME,  tail'sSm,  a.  [fi-ora  toil.]  Labonoutr 
we.'l^    Pu/je. 

TOI'L.SOMENE  S,  fdll'sfira-iiJs,  s.[from  toibomc] 
AVeariiie  s;  l:<lK)riousi  ess. 

TO'KEX,  to'kn,  s.  [tacii,  Saxon;  teycken,  Dutch .1 
— 1.  A  sign.  Psalm'.— 2.  A  mark  South.— 3.  A 
memorial  of  friendship;  aii  evidiiice  of  remem^ 
braiice.  Shaks.  Drayton. 

To  TOKEN,  to'kn,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make- 
known.  Shaks. 

TOLD,  told,  [pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  tell.]  Men- 
tioiM  d;  related    Milton. 

To  iOLE,  lole,  v.a.  To  train;  to  draw  by  degit:es, 
Loc-yC. 

TOLE'DO,  to-lj'do,  s.  [froni  the  city  of  that  name.J 
A  Spanish  rapier.  B.  Junson. 

'1'O'i.EHABLE,  i6l'dr-a-hl,  a.  [tolerable,  French; 
lolcrabilis,  Latin.]— 1  Suppoitable;  that  may  be 
eiutu;,  d  or  supported.  Hooker.  l'iikitson.—2.  Not 
excellent;  not  coi.t  tnJilM.li ;  passible.  Suiji. 

TO'LERABl.EN>  S.-,  idi'fiv-a-l-l-nSs.  s.  [from  tole- 
rable.] The  stati  o    --i  i:iar  tiilerBbkr. 

TO'LKrlABLY,  t6l'&r4-ble,  au.  [lioin  tolerable.]— 
1  Supportably;  in  a  niann;:^r  that  ma)  beenduixd'. — 
2.  I'assiibly:  n  ither  well  ui/r  ill;  moderately  well. 
IVoodtvird.  Addi^uiu 

TO'LKR.»KCE,  toffti-inse,  s.  [tol.rantia,  Latin.] 
Po\v.-i  of  tnduriiig;  act  of  enduring.  Bucon.  Hani' 
ti:oni', 

Tu  lu'LEP.ATE,  tSl'fiiite,  v.  a.  [lolei-o,  Latin; 
toleier,  Fr.]  To  allow  so  as  not  to  hinder;  to  suf- 
fer. Hooker. 

TOLERATION.  t6l  fii-i'shfin,  s.  [lolero,  Latin.J 
Allowance  given  to  that  which  is  not  approved. 
South. 

TOLL,  tol  ■,  s.  [roll,  Saxon;  tol,  Dutch.]  An  ex- 
cist- ol  goods.  Cornel.  Ba-un.  lUhuthnot. 

To  lOLL.  i4l  ,  V.  n.  [lii.m  the  noun.]— 1.  To  pay 
toll  or  toll  ge-  liudibrax.-i.  To  take  toll  or  toll- 
age.  Tiissei  .—i  'I'd  sound  as  a  single  bell.  Shaks, 
SiMingfft.  S.aft. 

To  TOLL,  lole,  V.  ,1.  [tollo,  Latin.]— 1.  To  ring  a 
liell  Grnunt.—2.  To  take  away;  to  vacate;  to  an- 
nul, .itihl/i . — 3.  To  takr  away".  Bacon. 

TO'LL  DIoH  tJi.  .<lish,s.— 1.  I'hedish  hj  which  the 
Mi'l  r  measnifs  his  ioll  for  giindiiiir.- 2.  The 
cv  riain  quantity  o!  gr;nn  due  to  the  Miller  for 
grindins:.  Blncksiinc 

1 0'LLBOO  TH,  tol'b&STH,  s.  [toll  and  booth.]  A 
prison.  ,      , , 

Tb  'lO'LLBOO  TH.  lo.'booTH,  v.a.  To  im  prison 
in  a  tollbooth.  Corbet. 

TO'LLGAIHERKR.  lol'ttlTH-ftr-fir,  e.  [toll  ami 
githev.]  Th    olHc.rtbai   takes  toll. 

I'O'LSEY,  lol'si,  s    Tliesani    wiOi  lollbonth. 

T:>L'l",  lolt,  s.  [Ironi  tollo,  Lat.]  A  writ  by  which 
a  cause  is  reuioved  by  a  cuurt-baroo  into  the 
couiuvcourt. 
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TOO 


TOP 


MO,  mdve,  iiir,  nflt;— libe,tlb,  bfill;— ill;— piinJ— i/iiii,  Tllis. 


rpLUTATION,  tdl-iti'sliSn,   s.    [toluto,  Latiii.] 

'i'lur  act  <)l"|iacii>goi-aiublii>g.  Bror.'ii. 
TO.VIt},f<S6in,  s.  Ltomhi',  toiiibeau,  Kn  iicli.]  A  rrionu- 

meiu  in.wiiicli  the  Umd  arceueloiud.  S/taks,  I'l-acX 

Dryilen.  I'liar. 
To  TONftl,  toS-ii,    V.  a.   [from  the  noun.]   To  bury; 

to  cndinil).   /i/fl'/. 
TO'.MHLliSS,  tfl4ii'l?!i,  a.    [IVom  tomi)]    Wanting 

a  tomu;  w.iniiii  -  a  si^pulclintl  inoniiiii\jit.  Slmki^ 
TO'MBOY,  i6iii'b6i,  s.  A   niciui  fellow;  bomi-inuei 

a  wiiil  coarso  giil.  S/ia/.s. 
TOME,  tome,    s.    [1-reiicii;  to.<o;.]—1.  One  volume 

of  manv.— J.  A  book.  Honker- 
TOMll'V,    t(5:n-tii',    s.     [Set-     Tl  IMOUSE.J     A 

titmouse;  a  small  l)iid   S;>i:ctaloi: 
TON,  tftn,  s.  [lonne,  Fr.  Set-  TUN.]   A  ineasmeof 

foui-  bogsheads;  a  wciglit  of  two  tUoiisand  i>oinids. 

BacoTi. 
TON,  )., 

In  the  name  ofplaces,  are  derived  from  tUe  Snxon 
run,  a  liedjj-'  or  wall,  and  this  seems  to  be  from 
bun,  a  hill.  Gibson. 

TONE,  tone,  3.  [ton,  French;  tonus,  Latin.]— 1. 
Note;  sound.  Bacon.— 1.  Acceni;  sound  of  the 
Voice.  i}ry<Jcn.—3.  A  whine;  a  mournful  cry.  Hu- 
dibras  —4.  A  ((articular  or  affected  sound  iuspeak- 
inj;.— 5.  Klasticity;  power  of  e.\ten«lon  and  con- 
traciiou.   Arbu/hnot. 

TONG,  tdn^,  s.  [See  TONGS.]  The  catch  of  a 
buckle.  Si.cn.irr. 

TONCiS,  idfips,  s.  [Cnij,  Saxon;  tang-,  Dutch.]  An 
instruiiieni  by  wliii;li  hold  is  taken  of  any  thing. 
Dryricti,  Mtrtimer. 

TONGUK,  tflug,  s.  [tuns  Sax.  tonghe,  Dutch.]— 
1.  til?  instrument  of  spetch  i:i  liuman  beings. 
Sliaks.  Milton.  Jiryden  —2.  The  organ  by  which 
animals  lick.  Milton. — 3.  Speech;  fliiriiey  of  words. 
Drydct  Locke. — 4.  S|)<;ecli,  as  well  or  ill  used. 
Shaki:  Milton— S.  A  languafie.  Milton.  H'atis  — 
6.  Speech  as  opposed  to  tiioughts.  yo/i".— 7.  A  na- 
tion distintruished  by  their  languaffe.  Itaia/i.—S, 
A  small  point:  as  t/ie  tongue  of  r.  britnncr. — 9.  Tu 
hold  the  lONGUE.  To  be  silent.  AiUiion. 

'Ro  TONGUE,  tflng,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
chide;  to  scold.  Slinks. 

To  TONGUE,  tfing.v.  n.  To  talk;  to    prate.  Shaks. 

TON'GUKDOUGHTY,  t5ng'-d4ti-ti,  a.  Valiant  in 
tongue.  Milton, 

TO'NGUEa,  idngd,  a.  [from  tongue.]  Ha\inga 
tongue.  Donne. 

TO'NGUELESS,  tftng'lJs,  8.  [from  tongue.]—!. 
Wanting  a  tongue;  speechless.  S/iaks.-i.  LJn- 
nami-d;  not  spok-n  o''.    S/iaks. 

TO'NGUKPAU,  lfi,it;^pad,  s.  [tongue  and  pad.] 
A  grfat  talker.  Tatlcr. 

TONGUETl'ED,  lAng'llde,  a.  [tongue  and  tie.] 
Having  an  impediment  of  speech,  ii/taks.  Holder. 

TO'NICK.ton'lii,  ?„ 

TO'NICAL,  t6n'lk-4!,   5 

[lonique,  French.]—!.  Being  extended;  being 
ilasiick.  Brown— 1.  Relating  to  tones  or  sounds. 

TO'NNAGE,  tfiu'nilje,  s.  [from  ton]  A  custom 
or  impost  due  for  merclianilise  after  a  certain  rate 
in  every  ton.  Cowel.  t'Inrcndon. 

TO'NSIL,  tin'sil,  s.  rionsill-.e,  Liitin.]  Tonsils  or 
almonds  ai-e  two  round  glands  placiil  on  (he  sides 
of  the  basis  of  the  tongue,  under  the  common  mem- 
brane of  the  (aucts,  with  which  tliey  are  covered: 
«acli  of  them  halh  a  sinus,  which  opens  into  the 
Ibuces,  and  in  it  th'  re  are  lesser  ones  which  dis- 
charge a  nuicotis  nuitler,  lor  the  moiitenirig  these 
parts.  Qiiinn/. 

TON'SILK,  idu'xji.  a.  [tonsilis,  I.at.]  Patient  of 
being  clipped.  Evelijn. 

TO'NSUUE,  tdii'di&re,  t.  [tonsura,  Latin.]  The 
act  ofilipiiing  tlie  hair.  Addison. 

TOO,  tii,  ad.  [CO,  Saxon.]— 1.  Over  and  above; 
overnnich;  more  than  enough.  S/iratt.  /Kn/f.j.— 2. 
Likewise;  also.  Oldham. 

TOOK,  t66k.  The  pretirite  and  sometime*  the  par- 
ticiple p««sive  of  take.  South,  "tioit'r. 

TOOL,  ti8l,  5.  'rol.  Cool,  Saxon.]— 1.  Any  instru- 
ment of  nianttal  operation.  Ba'O'i.  Add'ion.—?..   A 
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hireling;  a  wretch  who  acts  at  the  comtnand  ot. 
unolhei .  !>r-'ift. 

To  TOOl',  lotf,  v.  n.  To  pry;  to  peep;  to  search 
narrowly  autl  slily.  Sjicincr, 

TOO  IH.  166^/1.  s.  plural  Inth.  [CoH,  Saxon;  tand, 
Dutch.] — 1.  I'lie /t(//i  are  the  hardest  and  smooth- 
est bon.js  of  th<-  hodj;  about  the  sevii.ih  or  riglilU 
month  after  liirtb  they  begin  to  pierce  the  e<lg.- 
ol' the  jaw;  about  the  seventh  year  they  are  llirosl 
out  by  new  tcrih,  \\  liich  then  begin  to  sj)r(mt,  an.l 
illluse  teeth  he  lost,  they  nevi-r  grow  again;  Init 
some  have  been  olisersed  to  shell  llirir  te<  Ih  iwier; 
iiUiut  the  on<'-:in(l-lwri(lii-th  y<  ar  the  two  last  01' 
the  nioUires  spiing  up,  and  they  are  called  denies 
inpientuT.  Qiiincy.  S/iuks.  Jiiiy.—'i.  'I'aste;  palati . 
/)njden.—i.  A  tine,  prong,  or  blud.-.  Newton.— h. 
'I'Uf  i)r(iminent  pait  of  wheels.  Mo.von.  Ray.—i. 
TOOTjI  and  niiil.  With  oni"s  utiiiost  violence. 
VEstrnngc—ri.  To  the  1  EETH.  In  iij)en  opposi- 
tion. Shaki  Dryden.—T.  To  cait  in  the  TEEITl. 
To  insult  by  open  expiobation.  tlouker.~H.  In 
spite  ofl/ie  TEE  IH.  Nut«iilistandiiig  any  power 
of  i!ijui7  or  defence.  Sh/iks.  L'Estrain^e. 

To  TOOfH,  i&Oth,  v.  a.  [Irom  the  noun.]-l.  To 
furnisli  with  ttelh;  to  indtiit.  Crexv,  Mortimer.— 
2.  To  lock  in  each  other.  Moaoh. 

TOOTHA'CH,  tSAth'iki.-,  s.  [tooth  and  ach.]  Paul 
in  the  teeth.  Shaks.  Teniple, 

TO'OrHDRAWER.  tAif/i'drSw-ftr,  s.  [toolh  and 
draw.]  One  wlmsf  business  is  to  extract  painful 
teeth.  Cleavetand.    Wiseman. 

TO'OTHF.D,  MUu.  a.  [Iioni  teeth.]  Having  titetli. 

TO'O'IHLESS,  :{ii:lh'\H  a.  [from  tooth.]  Want- 
ing teeth;  d^prned  ot'tctlii.  Dryden.  Hay. 

TO'OIHPICK,  l6oth'i>lli.,  \ 

TO'OTHPICKEH,  iSdr/i'pIUflr,  5  *' 
[tooth  and    pick.  1    An  instruineitt  by  which  the 
t'jetli  are  cleansed.  Hoivel.  Sandi/s. 

TO  O THSOxME,  i66th'r,&m,  a.  [from  tooth.]  Pala- 
table; pleasing  to  the  taste.  Carew. 

rO'O  I'HSOMENESS,  tSdW/'sam-n^s  .  s.  [fro.-n 
toothsome]  Plea-amness  to  the  taste. 

TO'OTHWOR  r,  ii6///wart,  s.  [deiitaria,  Latin.] 
A  plant.  M.ller. 

TOP,  rSp,  s.  [topp,  Welsh;  Cop,  Saxon;  tup,  Dut.] 
—1.  The  highest  part  of  any  thing.  Slinks.  Cowley. 

2.  The  surface;  the  superiicies.  Bacon.  Dryden. 
—3.  The  highest  place.  Locke.  S7L-ift.—4.  'Ihe 
hi^'hest  person.  Shaks.— 5.  'I'he  utmost  degrte. 
Spralt.-~ty.  Ihe  highest  rank.  Locke.— 7.  Ihe 
crown  of  the  head.  Shaks.— S.  The  hair  of  the 
crown  of  the  head;  the  forelock.  Shaks.— 9.  The 
head  of  a  plant.  Watts.— XQ.  An  inverted  conoit) 
which  cbildivii  set  to  turn  on  the  point,  continuing 
its  motion  with  a  vthip.  i>liaks.—\\.  Top  is  some- 
times used  as  Ru  adjective,  to  express  lying  on  the 
to;>,  or  being  at  the  top.  Mortimer. 

To  TOP,  tdp,  v.  n.  [ii-om  the  noun.]— 1.  To  rise 
aloft;  to  be  emimnt.  Derham.—Z.  I'o  prtduiui- 
naie.  Locke.— ^.  To  do  his  best.  Dryden. 

Tu  TOP,  tdp,  V.  a.— I.  To  cover  on  thf  tup;  to  tip. 
Waller.  Addison.— 2.  'I'o  ris'-  above.  L'Kstrange.— 

3.  To  outgo;  to  surpass.  Shaks.  Collier.— 4.  To 
crop.  Ei^elyn.-S.  'I'o  rise  to  the  top  oT.  Dcnhar... 
—ft.  To  perforin  eminently;  as,  he  tops  his  part. 

TO'PFUL,  tSp'fil,  a.  [top  and  full  J    Full  to   the 

top;  full  to  the  brim.  Shaki.  Watts.  SwiJ^. 
TOPGA'LLANT,    t6i>-g4njnt,   s.    [top   and   g.nl- 

laiit.J- :.  The  highest  sail.— 2.    It  is   provirbiaily 

applied  to  any  thing  elevated.  Bacon. 
TOPHE'AVY,      tdp-hiv'4,    a.    [top    and    heavy-.] 

Having    the   upper   part  too     weighty   fur      the 

lower.  H'vtton, 
TO'PKNOr,   tip'nit,   s.    [top  and  knot.]  A  knot 

worn  bv  wimieii  on  the  tnp  of  the  head.  L''Estranf;e, 
'I'O'P.MAN,  tdp'iuln,  s.  [top  and  man.]  The  sawyer 

at  the  top.  Mi..xon. 
TO'PMOST,  tap'niAst,  s.  Uppeemost;  highesL  Dry- 
den. Addison, 
TOPPRO'UD,  tdn'iiroAd.a.  [top  and  proud.]  Proud 

in  the  higlust  d'  eree.  Shiiks. 
rOPSA'lL,  ttJp'sMe,  s.    [t  p  and  SB.i.]  The  higbfU 

s-ji!.  Knolles.  Dryden. 
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JOS 


Kite,  fir,  f in,  f  atj-nit  m*t;-plne,pln:— 

XO'PARCH,  to'iiirk,  s.  [r-.n^'a  and  xex'..^  The  piin-     1  ORPES'CEN  T,  tir-pJs'sSnt,   a.  [tDvpesMnj,  Lat.j 

ci|wl  iiKin  ill  ;i  Jiiiitf.  Brnvn.  Gruwint;  lorpul.  S/ienilonr. 

TO'PARi.Hy,  i6'i)ili  k4,   s.  L'lom  toparch.]    Cora-     TO'KPID,  tii  j.id,   a     L'ufpWus.    Lat.;    Nurabed; 

nir.iiil  ill  a  .iiiall  iiijtricc.  i»otioi>lLS$i  sluggish;  nut  active.  Jiny. 

TO'PAZ,  t6'j>4i,  s.  [topue,  Fr.  topa/.ius,  low  Lat.]      lO'KPIDNKSS,  tii-'plil-n^s,   s.   [tiom  torpid.]  The 

A  yUovi  gm.  Bacon.  Sandys.  st;ite  ot  btiii);  niinib.  Hah: 

Tv    I'OPK,  tApe,  V.  n.  [loppen,  Dutch;  toper,  Fr.]     TO'RPl  1  UDE,  tir'pi-tide.  s.  [from  torpid.]  State 

ol  being  motionless.  iJe)An?/(. 
TO'RFOli,  i6r'p6r,   s.   [Latin.]  Dulness;  numbne«». 
Bacon. 


'I'o  drink  lu;ril;  to  driiik  to  excess.  Dryik'ii. 
'     "  t  A  d.niiikari 

[Iroin  tuplms,  Lat.] 


1 1>  iiniiK  ii;;r(i;  lu  uimi^  lu  cai 

TO'PEK,  ti'i)dr,  s.  tt'roni  tope.]  A  d.-inikard 

TOPHA'CKOL'-j,  to-  4'slifis,  a. 
Griitj-   nww  ■  Arbiithnut. 

TO'HHE T.  to'fJi,  s.  [pen,  Htb.]  Hell;  a  scriptural 
nainr.  Miltnii.  Burnet. 

TCPIARV,  to'pi-i-ri,  a.  I.topiarus,  Latin.]  bhaped 
bv  lonsiire.  Biit/i-r't-  Rcmuina. 

TO'PiCAL,  top'i  kil,  a  [tVoiii  to-t©  .]— 1.  Kdating 
to  some  ifeneral  heail. — i.  Local;  coiitincd  lo  sunie 
pailicuhir  placr.  Broun.  Hali:—:^.  Applied  niiUi- 
cinully  loa  particular  part.  Arhutlinut. 

TO'PIC  VLL^  ,  t6p'4-k4l  4,  ad.  [tioeii  topical.]  With 
application  to  soi'n   paiticiil;ir  part.  Broxvn. 

TO'PICK,  iftp'lk,  s.  ,to|.iqut,  French;  t;:t.,-.]— !. 
A  ijencr:!l  Iliad;  somethii'g  to  nliiih  otiu-r  thii:);:;s 
are  refeiT.  d.  Suuilt.  Drijiten.  SiviJ) —2.  Mcdv 
cine?  externally  applied  to  any  particular  part. 
IVisfman. 

TCypLEbS,  tdp'lJs,  a.  [fVoni  top.]  Having  no  top. 
Chninnnn. 

TOPO'GUAPHEll,  t6-p3g'giaf  Ifir,  s.  [vo-@.  and 
Xf"...-».]  One  who  writes  descriptions  ol' particular 
places. 

TOPOGRAPH'fCAL,  to-pSgr5fi-U4l,  a.  [from  to- 
pogripiiy.]   Accural  ly  d(»scril)e<l     T.   H'aiton. 

TOI'O'GR'APHV,  lo-po,^^graii,  s.  ■  topoirr;iphie, 
French; --^c^  and  .-ty.;^.]  Description  ol  particu- 
lar places.  Croiiivell. 

TO'PPING,  lop'piiig,  a.  [from  toi).]  Fine;  noble; 
gallant.  Tatler. 

TO'PPINGLY.  lop'plr.g-lJ,  ad.  [from  topping.] 
Finely;  payly;  gallantly.  'Citscer, 

To  TO'PPLE,  too'iil.  V.  n.  [Crom  top.]  To  fall  for- 
ward;  to  tumble  down.  Shaks. 

TOPSYTU'RVY,  l6,>'sA-tfir'>4,  ad.  WiiU  the  bot- 
tom U()ward.  S/icnier.  Soutli.  Swift. 

TOR.  t6r,  s.  [Crip,  Sa\on.]— 1.  A  "tower;  a  turret.— 
2.  A  liich  pointed  rock  or  hill. 

TORCH,  tSrtsh,  s.  [torche,  French:  toicia,  Hal.  in- 
tertitiuni,  low  Latin.]  A  vva\  light  bigger  than  a 
acai^dle.  Siihicy.  Mi'Jon.  Dryden. 

TO'RCHBEARER.  t6rtsh'bi-rfir,  s.  [torch  and 
bear.  1  One  wliosi  ofKcc  is  to  carry  a  torch.  Sid- 
vey. 

TO'KCHLIGHT,  tirlsh'iite,  s.  [torch  and  lif,'ht.] 
Lijiht  kindled  to  supply  the  want  of  the  sun. 
Bwon. 

TO'RCHER.  tortsh'fir,  s.  [from  torch.]  One  that 
givt  s  light.  Shaks. 

TORE,  tort.  Prtterile  and  sometimes  participle 
passise  oi  tern:  Suciisir. 

Tu  rOHMENT,  t&r-mjiit',  s.  [tourmeiiter,  Fp  ]— 
1.  To  put  to  pain;  to  harass  with  anguish;  to  ix- 
criiciate.  Slinks.—^.  I'otcaze;  to  v(  x  with  impor 
tunity.— 3.   I'o  put  into  great  ajritation.  Mi/tun. 

TO'R.MENT,  tii'mlnt,  s.  [tot.rmein.  French. ]- 
1.  Any  thing  that  gii-es  pain.  Matthew.— 2.  Pain, 
rnisciy;  anguish.  Milton.— 3.  Penal  anguish;  tor- 
ture Sandys.  JJrydin. 

TORME'NTOR,  tjr-mjnt'fir.  s.  [from  tor)nent.]- 
1.  On.'  whotiirinciits:  one  whci  gives  pain.  Sanifys. 
Milton  Suut/t.—S.  Om- wUo  inllicts  penal  tortures. 
Sfitidys. 

TO'RMENTIL,  tJr-mln'til,  s.  [tormentilln.Lat.] 
Si>pi(bil.  A  plant.  The  rout  has  been  used  (<)i- 
tani.'ing  of  leather,  and  accouiited  the  best  astrin- 
g»nt  ill  the  wholi-  vegetable  kingdom.  Milla: 

TORN,  torn,  part- |)iiss.  of  tear   E.vudus. 

'iOHNA'DO.  t6r-i.i'd6,  s.  [tornado,  Spanish.]  A 
huvMCaiie.  Garth. 

I'OHFE'DO.  t6r-p4'd6,  s.  [Latin.]  A  fish,  which, 
whilr  :ilive,  it  toiivhed  even  with  a  long  stick.  Iv  - 
numbs  the  h.ind  thutl>  touches  it,  but  when  dead 
is  tatei.  saf.  ly. 

TO'RPENI,  I'dr'iiJi't,  a.  [loip.  ns,  Latin.]  Benumb- 
ed; sinick  inulioniess;  not  active.  Evelyn. 


TORlxEFACTION,  iSr-ri-rak'shftii.  s.  [torrefacio, 
Lat.'    i  he  :icl  of  dr\iiig  liy  the  file    Boyle. 

To  TO'RREFY.  i6i'iVll,  v.  a.  [lorritier,  Fr.  torre- 
f.icio,  Latin.]    lo  dry  by  the  fire.  Broivn, 

TO'RREN  r,  tii'i^nl,'  s.  [tori-eiit,  Fr.  torrens,  Lat.] 
—  I.  .'V  sudden  stream  inised  b;,  summer  show  el's. 
.^iindys.—2.  A  violent  and  rapid  streani;  tumultu- 
ous current.  Raleigh.  Clarendon. 

TO'RRENJ',  tdr'rSiit,  a.  [torrens,  Latin.]  Rolling 
ii:  a  ra|>id  stream.  Milton. 

TORRID,  ifii'rid,  a.  Jorridus  Latin.]— 1.  P.trched; 
dried  with  lieai.  Hui-vrij. — 2.  Hiirnlng;  viulently 
hui.  Milton.— 3.  It  is  ii::rticuliirly  applied  to  the 
reg.ons  or  z»iie  between  the  iru.iicks.  Dryden. 
i'r/or. 

TO'K.SEL  iSr'sli,  3.  [torSe,  French.]  Any  thing  in  a 
twisted  for  ..  Mi'.ion. 

TORSION,  lAiMiaii.  s.  [torsio,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
turning  or  luisting. 

TORI',  tSrt,  s.  [tort,  Fr.  tortum,  low  Latin.]  Mis- 
cliiei;  injiirv;  calamity,   tdi'jux 

TO'RllLE, 'lor'til,  a.  [torlilis,  Latin.]  Twisted: 
wre:' tiled. 

TO'RTION,  tor'shfin,  s.  [from  tortus,  Latin.]  Tor- 
ment; pain. 

TO'RIIOUS,  tor'tJ-fls,  a.  [fiom  tort.]  Injurious; 
doing  wrong.  Spenser. 

rO'iiTlVE,  tSr'iiv,  a.  [irom  tortus,  Lat.]  Twist- 
ed; wreathed.  Sh:iks. 

iO'R  roiSK,  lor'tiz,  s.  [toitue,  Frtnch]- 1.  An 
animal  covered  with  a  hard  siitll;  tin  iv  are  tor- 
toisi  s  both  of  land  and  watei-.- 2.  A  form  into 
w  liich  the  ancient  soldiers  used  to  throw  tbeii 
tniop'.,  by  bending  down  and  holdiiigtiieir  bucklei-s 
aiitiM  their  heads  so  that  no  darts  could  hurt  them. 
Dryden. 

TOHTUO'.SlTY',t6r-tsh6-6s'S-i4,s.  [from  tortuous.] 
Wreath;  llrxun  .  Bruivn 

TO'Rl  UOUS,  tir'isliiVfis,  s.  [from  tortuosus,  Lat.] 
—1.  T«i-.ttd;  wreathed;  winding.  Milton.  Boyle. 
— 2.  Miicliievuus.  Spnser. 

TO'R'l'URE,  tir'tsi  ilie,  s.  [tortiira,  Latin.]— 1.  Tor- 
ments judiciall}  iiiHu-ied;  ,  aiii  by  Mhich  guilt  is 
punislied,  or  conkssione.vtorted.  ijrf/den.— 2.  Pain; 
anguish;  pang.  S/iakt. 

To  lO'RTURK,  tSi'ishfire,  v.  a.  [Irom  the  notm.^ 
—1.  To  punish  with  tortiir  s.  Milton  —2.  To  ve.\; 
to  .-xcruciate;  to  torm»!  t.  Addison   Baron.  . 

TOR'l'URKR,  i6i'islii.-4r,  s.  [from  torture.]  He 
w:io  tortiir-'*;  torm  nior.  Shnks.  Bacon. 

TO'RVIIY,  i6r'v4-ti,  s.  [torvitas, Latin]  Sourness; 

.  severit>  of  countenance. 

TO'RVOUS,  t6r'v(i>,  a.  [toivus,  L- tin.]  Sour  of 
aspect;  stern;  si-iere  of  counti  nance. iJer/inm. 

rO'RY,  to'ri,  s  [a  cant  tu-m  from  an  Irisli  word 
signifying  a  savage.]  One  who  adheres  to  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  th>-  stati  ,and  the  apostolical 
hieraraivhy  ui  the  church  ot  England,  oppo^ed  to 
a  whig.  Snip. 

ro'RYlSM,  t6'i-4-izm,  s.  The  profession  of  atopy. 
Boaiijihroke. 

To  lOSE,  to/.e,  V.  n.  [of the  same  original  with 
tense.]  To  ciiuibwool. 

To  TOSS,  t6>,  V.  a.  [tassen,  Dutch.]— l.  To  throw 
witli  the  lanil.  as  a  l);il|  at  phiy.  Dryden— 2.  T» 
throw  with  violenc.  Il'ooduaril- — 3  'lo  lift  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  nioti'ni.  Dryden  Addison. — 4. 
To  agitate;  to  put  into  vinl.  nt  motion;  as  the  waves. 
Provc/'bs. — 5.  To  make  n  stiess;  to  disiiun  t  S/en- 
ser.  Milton.— 6.  To  keep  in  play;  to  tumble  over. 
Aschnm. 

To  I  OSS,  ids,  v.  n.— I.  To  fling;  lo  winch;  to  be  in 
a  viol'iit  coiiiiiioiion.  Milton.  Uarrey.  TiUotKHU 
AddOvn.—a.  lo  be  tossed.  S/niks.—a.  To  'I'OSS »/». 


TOU 


T<»AV 


— ni,  mive,  nAr,  n3t;— libc,  tfllj,  li&ll;— All;— i>iiiicl;— t/iiii,  I  Ilii. 


'I'o  tlirow  a  coin  into  the  air,  and  wager  on   wliat 
sido  it  iliull  lall.  Brainpjton. 
I'OSS,  tAs,  s.  [iVoin  llievcrU.J— 1.  Tlif  act  ol'tossin;;. 
AMison.—2.  An   allected   nianni'r   of  raisiii(j  tlie 

head.   Dryihn.  Sw'J't. 
TO'SSKR,  idi'sflr,   s.   [fioni  toss.]  Oiio  wlio  throws; 

oni-wlio  iliiit;,sarid  wriilies. 
TO'SSPO  i',  lAo'jJot,    s.  [loss  and  jwt.]  A  toiK-r  Kiid 

drtinkaitl 
TOS  r,  t6»t.   Preterite  and  part.  iws.  of  toss.   Mil- 
ton, 
TO'TAI,,  tA'(3l,   a.  [lotus,  Latin;    total,     French.] 

—1.    Wliole;    coiii|>lete;    lull.    Miilon.     Priur.—Z 

Wliole;  nutdi'ided.  Milton. 
TO i'A'LlTY,  ti-tai'i-ti,  s.  Liotalite,  French.   Com- 

pleit  Sinn;  whole  <iuaiilitv. 
TO'TALLY,  to'tdi-i,  ad.  Lllom  total.]  Wholly;  fully; 

complexly.  Atlerbury. 
Tu  TOTK,   t6te,    v.  n.  totr.  [from    CoCiaii,  Saxon; 

eihinere  in   'riint'.]   'l'«  look  uii  iitivelj.  t'airfa.x. 
I'O'THEU,  tft'lU'^r.  Contracted  iw  the  ot/iei: 
To  I'O'rTEK,  tAi'ifir,   v.  n.  [tateren,  Uuieli.J  'I'o 

shake  so  as  to  tlu-»aten  a  full.  SUaksptfure.  I'natms. 

JJrijilcn. 
TO'TIKKY,  tot'tftr^,   )  , 
VO'IVY,  uli'ti,  5 

I  from  toiler.]  Shaking;  unsteady;  dizzy.  S/ieiiser. 
To  TOUCH,  tdlsli,  V  a.   Joiieher,     I-renelj;  lu,isen, 

Dutch.}—!.    To  reach  with  aiii    tliinH:,  so  as  lii^ 


TO'UCUbl'O.NK,  tdlsh'slOiie.s.  [touch  and  ttQQ^.] 
—1.  ^loiie  by  wuie.li  luctuls  are  e.%aiiiiiic-d.  liua/it. 
CulUcr.—i.  An)  I  si  or  crileriuii.  Ut<j<ivn. 

I't/UCIiVVOOU,  luuli'ttliJ,  s.  Ltoucli  ..Mil  wood.] 
Itollrn  wood  used  lo  calcli  liie  iiie  struck  Ironi 
the  Hint,  lliivtl. 

TO'UCHY,  iftisli'i,  a.  [from  toucli.J  Peevish;  ir- 
riiahle;  irasCiole;  ai)t  lo  lake  lire.  A  low  word. 
CulUcr. 

TOUGH,  iftt;  a.  [toll,  Saxon. ]—l.  Yielding  with- 
out fractin-e;  not  IniUlo.  iiacuu. — 2.  isliit;  iioi  ca».ly 
Ihxible,  L)njilt:n.~i,  Sox.  ca^ilj  injured  or  oroKcii* 
■S/Mftj-.— 4.  Viscous;  clamii.);  ruj>). 

Tu  rOb'lioli.S,  liinn,  v.  n.  [IVoni  tuUjjli.j  To 
giuwtougli.  jl///.  .)ii,;-. 

ru'L'UHN;<:t,i>,  idf  u^.,5.  [from  lousli.]— l..\ot  hrit- 
tlrness;  (ie.\ibiiit) .  lituun.    Dnjiteiu—Z.   Viscosiiy; 
leiiaeiu;  clainini^.ess;  gluun.iusuess.    ArOutliluit.— 
3.  Kirmness  against  injur).  iVwAi-. 
TOUi'fcl'i':,  i6(S.|,4i',  s.   [louijet,  I'r.]   An  edging  of 
ban-  growni;;  next  the  lace,  left  for  the  jiur]>oiK.-  Of 
heing-  coai-,edo-,era  i)i  liwig. 
TOUfii'T,  i66V^i,  s.  [b'rencii.]  A  curl;    an  artifi- 
cial lockofiiair.  Sivijt. 
'lOL'K,  i66,,  s.  [tour,  French.]— 1.  Ramble;  roving 
jouri.e) .  J/.j(,^//ij,;i.— :z.    lurn;  revolution.    liUick- 

TOU'KN,  turn,  s.  [In  law.]  A  court  Ictt  held  by  llic 
^ueriif.  Utackitoiic. 


there   be    no     space   bctwien    tlie    llnng    reached     '1<J'1-''KNAMK\  1,  t66/ii4-uiint,  or  i&r'ni-iaiiit,  ? 


and  the  thing-  brought  lo  it.  Spcra-er.  Ccntsis.—z. 
To  come  to;  to  uitani.  1  John.  Tupe. — 3.  loir)  as 
gold  with  a  stone.  S/i'jks-—4.  To  allect;  to  relate 
10.  Hooker.  Mitl'.n.— 5.  To  move;  to  strike  mental- 
ly; to  melt.  Conifvcvc. — 6.  to  delineate  or  niarkoui. 
Pupe.—l.  To  cell  SUP:;  to  annnadvert  ujion.  Haij- 
tcar.i.—S.  To  infect;  to  seize  iliglitly.  lioion.—y. 
To  biti";  to  wear;  ;o  have  an  rftlct  on:  as  ai[ua  I'or- 
lis  U|)Oii  iron.   ;Vo.t'«J.— 10.  J'o  strike   as  a  musical 


TO'LU.NiiY,  iioi'iii,  ur  i6i-'m5,  5 

»•  Ltournaniti.ium,  low  l.auii.J — i.  Tilt;  just;  nii- 
lit.ry  sjjori;  mock  encounter.  JJaiiid.  Tfiii^tt:— 
2.  Miltu}i  uses  it  snii,il)  lor  cneouiil>.r. 

Tu  TO'UKNliY,  tOo/iii,  or  iQi'ui,  v.  ii.  [from  the 
noiiii.]  To  till  in  die  iists.  Spcuncr. 

To'iiliyili^L'LT,  iiii'iii.i,\>ii,s.  [irench.]  A  banil- 
aijp  used  in  amputations,  straitened  or  relaxed  by 
the  turn  of  a  handle.  S:miji. 


inslrument.   Pope.—W.  To  influence  by  impulse;     I'f  TOUSK,  tdii^e,   v.  n.    lo  pull;  to  tear;  to  haul; 


to  impel  forcibly.  Milton. — 12.  lo  inai  of  sliglul 
Millon.—13.  To  TOUCH  u/j.  To  repair, or  imjnove 
by  sli^jht  strokes.  A'l'/ifun. 
To  TOUCH,  titsh,  V.  ii.— 1.  To  be  in  a  siate  of  junc- 
tion to  that  ao  space  is  betwetMi  them.— ^,  To  las- 
teii  on;  lo  take  ett'ect  on.  Baran.—i.  Tu  T<)UCH 
at.  I'o  co;iie  lo  without  slay.  Cuivlvy.  i.u,ke.—A. 
To  TOUCH  on.  To  mentioQ  sligi.U).  Locke.  Ad- 
ilrdoji.—S.  Tu  TOUCH  on  or  iipiii.  To  go  for  a 
very  short  time.  AtUlisuii. 
TOUCH,  ifitsh,  s.  [Ironithe  verb.]— 1.  Reach  of  any 
thing,  so  that  there  is  no  space  between  the  iliings 
reaching  and  retched.- 2.  Thp  sense  of  feeling. 
Bacon.  l1avics.—3.  The  net  of  touching.  Sii/iicy. 
S/idki;  Milton.— i.  Examination  as  by  a  sloiu^.S/ia/.s. 
Hny^Vln•(J.—5.  T.-st;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  e\- 
aninind.  Carew. — o.  Proo';lrii«I  qiMliiies.  i//C'A-.v.— 
7.  Single  act  (if  the  pencil  U|)on  the  pictint;.  L)rij- 
den.—K-  Featurr;  lineament.  S/iaks.  Dryilcn. — y. 
Act  of  the  hand  upon  a  musical  instrument.— 10. 
Power  of  rxciting  the  tftettiont.  S/iiks.  .'iliitvu  — 
11.  Sumi'thing  of  passion  or  aD«cti»i'..  Hooktr  —  2. 
Particular  relation;  sensible  i^elalion.  ba'un.~l.i. 
A  strok*  AililLon  Prior.  Sw/r.—lA.  Aniniadv;  r- 
sion;  oeiisnrf .  K.  Chattes. — IS.  Kxact  perliirmance 
of  agrivnient;  in  tlii.-  plirnsi ,  to  keep  touch.  Mure. 
L^E^tran!;t:—\6.  A  small  quvntity  inieriningli  d. 
S/inks.  Hi'Ulcr,—\7.  A  hint;  slight  notice  givi-n. 
Bnwn— 18.  A  cant  word   foi  a  slight  essay.  H.ift. 

rO'UCHAIlLK.  tfltshl-bl,  a.  [from  touch.]  Tan- 
gible; ihat  may  lie  toiM-be<l. 

TOU'CH-HOI.K.  iiiish'hile,  $.  touch  and  hole  ] 
'I'he  hole  tliriai(rh  which  the  tire  is  convej-cd  to 
tin-  powder  in  the  gun.  B'uon. 

TCUCHINKSS,  iatsh'4-ui  ,  j.  [from  touching] 
Peevishness;  iraneibilitv.  K.CImrb-s. 

TO'UCHINCi,  tfttsli'lngi  prep.  With  re«pect,  r  - 
gar«l,or  relaiiiin  to.  Iluo'er.  South. 

TO'UCHINU,  idtsli'lMg,  a.  [from  touch.]  Pailiet- 
ick;  allWeiiiig;  moving. 

TO'UCHIXGI.Y.  Tflish'ln--l4.  ad.  ffroni  touch.] 
With  emotion;  in  a  paih-iic  manner.  Garth, 

IXyUCIIMKNOT,  ti\lsh'ni4.nAt,  >.  An  hfrb. 
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tu  drag;  whence  tuiux-r.  Sj/cnjcr.  Siviji. 
TOW,   i6.  s.    [C  .p,  Saxoii.J     I  i.<.\  or  hemp  b_aitn 

and  combed  iuio  lilarn.-nluus  substances. 
Tu   low,  to,  v.  a.  [Ccoj/,  Ceopau,  bax,  toghen,  old 

Dutch.]    To  draw  b)  a  rope,  parlieuliul)    through 

tile  waii-r.  S/ickt. 
•TOWA'lUi,  lo'Vird,      } 
TtJWA'RD.S,  i6i\ulz,jl""'^?- 

[tupajiO,  Saxon  ]—l.   In  a  direction  to:  I  am  tra- 

yei'.tng tuurtnU'  LlTCHFlliLU.  tit:m!icrs.  Milton, 

~2.   Near   to:  as,    tiie  djuger  now  comes   trnvuriit 

liiin.— 3     Wiih    respect   to;    loucliing;    reguixliug: 

lie  has  love  loifftrtJs  us.  Sidney.  Milton.— 4,   With 

leiidi  .icy  to:  tins  was  tin  fusi  act  tuiiarils  a  tnvacli. 

CUjrenUun,—S,  Ncarl) ;  little  less  than:  he  is  toward-t 

sevent).  Sicif 
VOWA'UU,  to-ftitl'.      ?     , 
TOWA'HDS.toiiid.^',  S""' 

Nearr  at  hand;   in  a  state  of  jireparalion.  5AaA-f. 
TO'WAltD,  lo'oi'ird,  a.    Ready  todourlearu;  not 

Ibrward. 
TO'WAUDLINKSS,     to'»  flixl-li-njs.    s,    [fitim  to- 

waixily.J   IJoeility  Cunipli.<nee;  leadiuess;  to  do  or 

to  learn.  Kali  i^h. 
lO'W  AUULY,    li'wftiil-l*,      a.      [from      toward.] 

Ready  to  do  or  learn;  ducile;  Compliant  with  duty. 

B'uii. 
'TO'WAUnXKSi.,  tA'wiii-d.nis,    s.  [from    toward.] 

Uorilil).    S„„th,  -^ 

lO'WKl,,  liA'll,  s.  [touaille,  Fr.  toiiaglio.  Ital.] 
A  ilolh  on  which  the  hands  are  wiped.  Drydcn, 

TO'WKR  tod'Ar,  s.  [Cop,  Saxon;  tour,  Kreiich.] 
—I.  A  hitrh  uuilding;  a  buihliin;  r.ised  alx.ve  iho 
main  ed  (ice.  Ccucaii.—l,  A  IbrUtss;  a  citadel. 
P^,idm^-.~.i.  A  high  head  «|re«.  /tuditjras.-4. 
Highi1i-hi;,l--vaiion. 

To  TO'WKR,  lAii'&r,  v.  n.   To  soar;  to  fly   or  riso 

TO'WKR-MUSTARD.tiA'ar-mfls-tar.l,  j.  [turritii. 

La. in.]  A  plant.  .M-lhr, 
fO'WKKED.   lAA'Aid.  a.  rf'-nin   tower.]    Adorned 

■  .lei;  1,(1  (1  Ii'   lowers.  .W//07I. 
TO'WKity,  t,')A  fl -i.  a.   [from  tower.]  Adprnetl  ov 

gunitkd  with  towers.  Pope. 
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lO'.VN.tSin,  s.  [tun,  Saxon;  tuyn.Dutch.]— 1.  Any  I 
wnlled  co'.Uctioii  o'hoiis-.  s.  Jus.— 2.  Any  collection 
(.I'lioiises  iargi-i-  llian  a  viUaRc  ShaksS.  In  Kn- 
kI.iiiiI.  any  niiinbii- ot  luiusej  lo  « liich  belon(;i  a 
It  Riilar  ntarkt't,  and  xvliich  is  not  a  cily  or  sn-  «l  a 
Iiishoji.— 4.  The  court  end  of  London.  Pofie.—S- 
'I'lie  people  who  live  in  the  capital.  Pope. 
'lO'WNCLKKK,  liii.'UlJrk,  s.  [lown.nid  cl  rk.]  An 
officer  w  ho  inanaiji-s  the  publick  buiiiiesj  of  a  place. 
ylrtf.  ,  , , 

TOWNMO'L'SE,    toiii'hottse,  s.  [town  and  house.] 
'I'hc  liall  v\liere   pnhlick   business    is  ivaniacted. 
Ad'lhiii.  . 
TO'WNSMIP,  loin'shlp,  s.    [town  and  Oiip.]    Tlie 

oorpnraiioiior  ilistrici  of  a  losvn.  Kalcijfh. 
TO'W'NSMAN,  tJunz'min,  s.  [town  and   man.]— 1. 
An  i:ihahit:int  oi'  a  plai-i'.  S/tnks.    Davies.  CInrcii- 
c/iij;  — S.Oneof'h.   sa'iis  town. 
TO'WKTALK,  iSAn'tiwk.s.  [town  and  talk.]  Com- 
mon jii.  ttl'   or  a  ploce.  VEslrungc. 
'I  C'XICAL.  t6l;s'i-kil.  a.  [loxicuni,  Latin.];  Poiso- 
nous; containi'iir  poison.        ,     ,     ,         a 
TOXICODE'NDRON,  loks-eUo-dln'dron,  s.  [Gr. 

forpD'son  tie*'.]     A  North  American  plant. 
■J'OY,  xhk,  s.   [iciven,  toogben.    Dutch.]— 1.  A  petty 
cotnnioilitv!  a  trillf;  a  thing; of  no  value.  Abbot.— Z. 
A  playtliini;;  a  liaublr.    Addison.— i.  Matter  of  no 
impiirtance.  5/ioA.?.— 4.  Folly;  trifling  piMctice;  sil- 
ly opinion.  Hooker-— 5-  Play;  siort;  amorous   dal- 
liance. nfifton.—6.  Olid  story;  sil'y  tale.   S/ioks.—7. 
Frolic;  humour;  odd  fancy.  Hooka:  Slinks. 
To  TOY,  tAJ.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  trifle;  to  dal- 
ly amii  ■iii:slv  ;  to  plav. 
Td'YISH.iSi'fsh.  a.    from  toy.]  Triflin.a;t  wanton. 
I"0'YISHNt.£S,  tAi'!^ll-llis,  s.  [from  toyish.]  Nuga- 

cilv;  wantonni  ss  Gli.iiviUe. 
TO'YSHOP.  ije's'iop,  s.   [toy   and   shop.]    A   shop 
\*h.i-    play-tliings  and  little   nice    manufactures 
ar"  sold.  Pope. 
To  -iOZE.  toze,  v.  a.  [Sa;  TOWSE  ard  TEASE.] 

To  pidl  liy  violence  or  importunity.  Shaks. 
1'RACE.  trJlse.    s.   [trace,  Fr.  tr.icci.'>,   Italian.]- 1. 
Mark  left  by  any  thiiiR  passinic;  fo(itstC|is.  Milion. 
—2.  Kemain;  appearance  of  what  has  been.  Tem- 
plr.—S.  [Fro  u  tirasscr,  Fr.]   Harness   for  beasts. 
Milton.  Pope. 
'ioTKACE.  trasei  v-  a.  [tracer,  Fr.  traccinre,  Ital.] 
—1.  To  follow  by  the  footsteps,  or  remaining  m»rks. 
Burnet.  I'emhie.—'i-  To  follow  with  exactness.  Den- 
/jom.— 3.  To  mark  oiU.  Locke.  Swift. 
r«J  RACR.tiis.-,  V.  n.  To  travel.  Sp.  F.  Q.  B.  VL 

C.  III.  St.  2). 
TI{  A'CICU,  tri'sir,  s.  [from  trace.]  One  that  traces. 

Horrcl. 
TKA'(  ING.  trA'sinpf.s.  [from  trace.]  Regular  track. 

J)m'ies  on  Danr/rtg. 
Tll.\CK.  tiak.  s.  [ti.ic,  old  French;  trnccia,  Italian.] 
—I-  Mark  left  upon  the  way  by  the  foot  or  other- 
'.vise.  Milton.  Jtrijdcn.  Bcniktj.—2,  A  road;  a  bea- 
ti>n  path.  Driidai. 
7'oTKACE,  ttSk,  v.  :•..  [from  the  noun.]  To  follow 
by  the  footsteps  or  niaiks  left  in  the  way.  Spenser. 
Driiden. 
.1  RA'CKI.ESS.trik'lJs.R.  [from  track.]  Untrodden; 

marked  W'Mi  no  footsteps.  Prior. 
lUACT.trikt.  s.  [tracttis,  Lat]-1.  Any  kind  of 
rxiended  subsliiiee.— 2.  A  region;  a  quantity  of 
land.  Rnleii'h.  Milton.— i.  Coininuity:  any  thing 
protracted  or  ditiwn  out  to  K-neth.  Howel.-A. 
Courn- manner  of  process.  S/inks.—5.  It  seems  to 
l«'  Uicd  by  S/iaksprare  lor  'IRACK.— 6.  A  trea- 
l>isc:  a  smallliook.  Strift. 
To  IKACT,  trJkt,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  trace 

out.  n.  Jonsoii. 

■JUA'CTAnLE.  ir.Hk'ta'bl,  a.  [tract aLilis,  Lat.  trai- 

tnhle,  French.]— I.  Manageable; docile;  compliant; 

obsequious;  pr:ictic:ihk;  governable.  Slinks.  Tillot- 

to?!.— 2.  Paipnlile;sucli  as  nay  be  bandkd.  Holder. 

lUA'C  fABLENESS.  trlk'tH-bl-nls.  s.  [from  trac 

fable.]  The  state  of  being  tractable;  compliance; 

obseq\iiousncss.  Locke. 

'IRA'CTATE.   trik'iite,  r.  [traetafus,  Latin.]    A 

treatise;  a  tract;  a  small  book.  Broken.  Hale. 
TRACTA'TION.  Irik-ti'shfln,  s.   [tractatio,.  Lat.] 
Manner  of  Isandlinga  subject. •//oiiff. 
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TRACTION,tr4kMian,s.  [fiom  tract  lis,  Lat]  TJig 

act  o'  drawing;  th-  state  of  iieing  driNvn.  Hv'der. 
TRA'Cl  ILE,  trJk'tll,  a.  [tractus,  Ijit]  Capalileto 
be  ilrawi.  out  or  i  xice'tei!  in  length;ducfile.  Cncon. 
TRACTI'LllY.tiak  tilV-ti,s.  [liom  tractile.]  The 

•luality  of  hcii.i;  tractile.  Derhuiii. 
TRADE,   triue,    s.    [iiat'a,  Italian.]—!.  Traffick; 
coniiiierci';  exebange.  JfoW^'A.  T«n/>fc.— 2.  Occupa- 
tion; particular  ei>iplo\ment,  whether  manual  toe 
mercantile.    .Spenser.   JDnjden.  Arbuthnot. — 3.   In- 
stramenti   of   any  occupation.   Oryden.—4.  Any 
emplosm  nt  not  manual;  habitual  exercise.  Emoii. 
To  IRADE.  iriile,  v.  n.  [fnim  the  noun.]- 1.  lo 
traffick;  to  deal;  to  hold  coimiierce.  Luke    Arbuth- 
not.— 2.  To  act  merely  tor  money.  Shaks. 
To  TRADE,  tridt,  v.  a.   'i'o  sell   or    exchange  in 

commerce.  Ezvkiel. 
'I  RA DE-WIND,  tride'wlnd,  s. [trade  and  wind.]The 
monsoon:  the  periodical  wind  between  the  tropieki. 
Dnjden.  Arbuthnot.  Chctjne. 
TRA'DED    tri'ilijd,  a.   [Irom  trade.]  Versed;  prac 

tiied.  Sliaks. 
TRA'DER,tri'<!ftr,  s.  [from  trade.]— 1.  One  engag- 
ed in  merchandise  or  commerce.  Sliaks.  Dryden. 
Child.— 2.  One  long  used  in  the  methods  of  money 
getting;  a  praciitioner. 
TR  A'DESFOLK,  tridi'lokc,  s.    [trade  and    folk.'] 

People  employed  in  traiWa.  Swift. 
TRA'DESMAN.tridz'r.Jn,  s.  [trade  and  man.]     A 

shopkeeper.  Prioi .  Srfift. 
'IRA'DEFUL.  tride'lAl,  a.   [trade  and  full.]  Com- 
mercial; busy  in  tnfUvk.  Spenser, 
TRADI'lTON.tri-tHdi'ftn.s.  [tradition, Fr.  ti;aditio, 
Latin.]— 1.  The  act  or  practice  of  delivering  ac- 
counts from  mouth  to  mouth  without  written  me- 
morials.  Hookrr.—2.   Any  thing   dehvered  orally 
from  ace  to  age.  Pope. 
TRADITIONAL,  tr4<lish'ftn-4l,    a.   [from  tradi- 
tion.]—1.    Delivered  by  tradition:  descending  by 
oral   communication.    TiUutson.—2.  Observant  ot* 
traditions,  or  idle  rites.  Sliaks-    , 
TRADI'TIOXALLY,  tri-dIsh'fin-ai-J,ad.  [fromtra- 
ditiontl.J— 1.   By  transmission   fnnn   age  to  age. 
Burn.— 2.  From  tradition  without  evidence  of  writ- 
ten memorials.  Breivn. 
TRA'Dll  lONAUY.  tri  dlsh'fln.Sr-e,  a.  [from  tra- 
dition.] Delivered  b\-  tradition.  Dryden.  Tillotson. 
TRA'DITIVE,  trad'J-tiv,  a.  [from   trado,  Latin.] 
Tr.insmitted   or  transmissible  from  age    to  age. 
Dn/din. 
To    I'RADUCE,  tri-dfcse',  v.  a.  [tradnco,  Lat.  tra- 
duire,  Fr.]— l.'l'o  censuri-;  to  condemn;  to  repre- 
sent as  blaineable;  to  calumniate.  Hooker.  Gov.  of 
the  Tongue— 2.  To   pro|iagate;  to  increase  by  de- 
rivintr  (me  from  another.  Davies.  Hale. 
TRADU'CEMENT,   lil-duse'mfnt,   s.  [from   trn- 

doc  .]  Censure;  oMi.quy.  Shaks. 
TRA'DUCER,tr.\dft'.fir,  s.  [liom  traduce.]  A  false 

censurer;  a  ralumniator. 
TRADU'CICLE,    tradi'sJ-bl,  a.   [from   traduce.] 

Such  as  may  bed.  rived.  Hale 
TRADU'CHON,  tv^dak'shon,  s.  [from  traduce.]— 
).Deriv.ition  from  one  of  thr  same  kind;  pi-opaga- 
tion.    Glmwilh:  Druden.-i.  'I'radition;   transmis- 
sion from  one  to  aiiiother.  Hale.— 3.   Conveyance. 
Hah: — t.  Transition   Bacon. 
TRA'FKICK.  tr^i'fik,  9.  [tr.afique.  Fr.  traflico,  Ital  ] 
—1.  Commerce;  merchandising;  large  trade.  Shaks. 
Addi^on.—2.  Commodities:  subject  of  traffick.  Cny. 
To  1  RA'FFICK.  trai'fik,  v.  n.  [trafiquer,  Fr.  tiafli- 
care,  Ital.]— 1.  To  iirnciise  commerce;  to  mcrcliaii- 
chandise.  Bacon.-2.  To  trade  meanly  or  mercena- 
rilv.  SM.s.  RoKC. 
TRA'FFICKER.  trif'flk-nr,  s.  [tififl«iucr,  Fr.  from 

traffick.]  Tr.ifli  r;  merchai.t.  .Shnks. 
TRA'GACANIU,  trAk-'Ri-kanM,  s.  [tnracantlin, 
Latin."!  .\  sort  of  gum;  it  procetds  from  the  inci- 
sion  of  the  root  or  trunk  of  a  plant  so  called. 
TRAGE'DIAN,  tri-ji'ili-fti',  i.  [Ir.iga-dus,  Latm.] 
-1.  A  writer  of  tragedy.  Stillinsfetrf. -2.  An  actor 
of  ti-agedv.  DTijdru.  . 

TRA'GEDY,  tiad'j^i.  s.  [traga^dia,  Latin.]— T.  A 
diamatiik  representation  ol  a  serious  nciioii.  Taij- 
'  lor.  Kyiner.—2.  Any  niottinful  or  drearif  nievtnt 
Shaks.  KingCharku 
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— Ii6,  nidve,  nil-,  iidt;— tAbc,  iflli,  Iji'ill;— i!l;— iio&ud;— f//in,  THij. 

ti;iliitilimis.]   Mecnplioi-ically;  not  litfrally.  Holder 
Til   lKALl'Nfc'.ArK,   iri-lli.'yiie,  v.  n.  [trans  iiu 

liiii-.J  To  il(.-vi;iir  from  any  directiun.  Drijdau 
rHA'MMKL,lrJin'iiiS),  s.  [traiiiail,  French.']—! 


JRA'OICAL,  tlld'jfckil,?, 
lUA'GlCK.naa'ilk,  S 

[i'-agicii«,  Latin,]— 1.  Relating  to  ti'apedy.  Slirmrr. 
—t.  M»urii'.iil:    calaiuitoiiti  soirowiul;    difaiit'iil. 

SUttks.  S/indijt.  Roive. 

TRA'GICALLY.  tiid'.;4-kai-l*,a.  [Irom  Hjlgioal-l- 

1.   Ill    a    Irai^lual    manner;  in  a  niann.n'  hel'iliint; 

tragedy.   UTjdcn.—2.  Mournrullj;  soi'rowtully;  t;i- 

lamitonslv- 
TRA'vilCALVBSS,  (rid'.)4-kai-nfs,  s.  [from   tra^- 

cai.  I  *louriit'',ihiess;c..laniiioiiMi.ss.  Decay  of  Fief  if. 
TRAGlCO'MtlUY,  trid-j^l.6ui'i-a4.  9.  [iraljieoiiie- 

die,    Kr.]  A  driiua  cninjuiiiiided  of   meliy  and  »t'- 

lions 'Veins.  Ocn/iam.  Gny. 
TUAtiiCO'MICAL,  trie!  ji-,:3m'4-kai,  a.  [tragico- 

niiquiv  H"r.]— 1.  Relating  tu  trajjitiiniMly.  G'l.j.—:!. 

Consistin_:ji)ta  iiii\iureol  mirth  with  Norrow. 
TttAGICO'MICALlA",      trid-j4-k<5:ii'e-kil-4,      ad. 

[fioni  trin;icoiiiital.]    In  a   lia;^tcijiiiieal    manner. 

Biainps'on. 
To  TRA'JKCT,  tra-jJlit'.  V.  a.  [traiectus,  Lat-]  To 

cast  flivougti;  loiliKiw.  Glny.vHle.  Gi'cw.  Netutoii, 
TRAJK'C  r,trii§kt',  s.  [tr*j   cms.  Latni.]  A  fea-y; 

a  p  issat^e  lor  a  w.iter-csrriaije.  iSi'iArj'. 
TRA.IR'CriON,tra.jSk'sli6ii,s.  [irajectio, Latin.]— 

1.  ■l"li<-  act  oC darting  iJirouglu  B'iyie.—2.  Emission. 

To    TRAIL,    trile,  v.   a.   [traillor,  Fvcncli.]— 1.  Tn 
liiint  by  ilie  tra(;k.  Shriki,  l)ry<Jen.—2.   I'o  draw  af- 
ter in  a  longHoalin^or  wavinjj  laMly.  Pv/ii:.~3.'l\i 
draw;  lo  dr.-ff.  Mil'un.  Sxiji, 
To  TRAIL,  'rill',  v.  n.  To  be  drawn  out  in  lenjili. 

S/jeiner.  Diytfii. 
TRAIL,  trile  s.  I.from  the  verb  ]—l.  Trnek  follow- 
ed by  the  luiiitcr.  .WmAt.v.— 2.  Any  thi.ii;  dr<wn  to 
Icnijlh.  Dry-fill.  R<nve—^.  Any  thinj;  drawn  Ul- 
Iiirid  in  long  nndal.iiinns.  Spfujei:  Pope. 
3'.)  TRAIN,  ir\ne,  v.  a.  [traini  r,  French.]— L  To 
draw  alonij  Mil!iin.—2.  lo  dr.iw;  to  eutice;  to  in- 
vite. .9.'/.;/i-.f.— 1.  To  draw  l>y  ^rtitise,  or  strata- 
gem. .S'/i^/^f. — 4  To  ilravr  from  aet  lo  act  by  per- 
suasion or  promise.  S/mU.—S.  Vo  educate;  to 
brin);  np;  commonly  with  tt,'i.  S,'ia/:s.  Mii:.  Tillct- 
son.— 6.  'I'o  breed,  or  form  any  tiling-  GciusU:  Dry- 
i/rn. 

TRAIN,  trine,  s.  [train,  French.]— 1.  Artifices  stra- 
tai^em  of  eMti«emeiit.  Sfleniet:  Fnirjfix:—Z.  'I'lie 
tail  of  a  bird,  //a.t/.;;  ill.  U'ly.—S.  The  bowi  I  of  the 
■wooden;:!;.— 4.  I'h.  pan  nla  fjiwn  that  fills  behind 
ttpDii  the^fiouiid.  S/iaki.  Darvn—5.  A  •.eries;  aeon- 
se'culion.  L'icki:.  Adu'hou.  Jl^iitls.—(t.  I'rocess;  nic- 
tliod;  state  of  procedniv.  .Vie;/?.- 7.  A  retinue;  a 
number  of  followers.  S/mkipear': .  MHlini.  Dryihii. 
Ariilitnu.  S'itnln'tf;r.—^.  An  orderly  eompany; 
a  pnicssion.  Oryli  n.—o.  The  line  of  powder 
rcachini?  m  the  mine.  Bulla:— 10.  [TRAIN  of  Ar- 
rillriy.]  Cainmns accompanying  an  army.  Chiren- 
don. 

TRAIN'.'A'NUS,  trine'iiindz,  s.  The  militia;  the 
pint  of  a  community  truint-d  to  martial  exercise. 
Cliivriiilnii. 

TRAINOTL.  tri.ie'oll.s.  [train  and  oil.]  Oil  drawn 
h(   ciiclioii  from  the  fat  of  ih.-  whale. 

TR  A'INY,ti?i'ii4,  a.  [from  tiain.l  U,  longing  to  train 
oil.  6(71/. 

Tu  TUAU'SE,tr;\pse,  v.  a.  To  walk  in  a  careless  or 
sllUtiNh  manner.  I'u/n: 

THAI  r,  trite,  s.  [trait,  French.]  A  stroke;  a  touch. 
Bruomr. 

TRA'llOR,  tri'tAr,  s.  [traitor,  French;  ti-aditor, 
Latin.]  One  who  being  trtist.d  betra>s.  Diyden. 
Snifi. 

■rRA"irORLY,  [tri'ifi'-li,  a.  [:Vom  traitor.]  Trea- 
elnioiis;  perlidious.  SImhs. 

TR  V'i  1  (jROl.'.S,  trA'ift  Astt.  [from  traitor.]  Trea- 
elierous;  perfiilions.  Dmiil.  Bill  Jousoii. 

TRA'ITOROUSLY.  tri'tAr-Atli,  ad.  [Ironi  tniito- 
rous.]  In  a  manuer  suiting  traitori;  pcrfulioujlj 
/)oiiui:  Chrciulon. 

■2HA'i'TRF..SS,  tra'trfs,  s.  [fvom  traitor.]  A  woman 
who  betrays.  Driideu,  I'o/ic. 

I  RALATI'TIOUS,  tri-l:\  tlsh'fis,  a.  [from  transla- 
tiis.  Lat.]  Metaphorical;  not  literal. 

TUALATrTlOUSLY,  iiA-ia-tfih'as-l^,  ad.   [from 
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t   ill  wliieli  biitls  or  fish  are  can^ht.  Carnv. — 2. 
Any  kind   of  net.  S/ieniTr.—'i,  A  kind  of  shackles 
in  wliicli  horses  are  laii^ht  to  pace.  Dryiicn. 
Toi'lRA'MMKL,   trJn.'inSi',  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  catch;  to  iiitei-cejit.  Slmk.\, 
To  TRA'MI'LK,  irdni'pl,  v.  a.   [trampe,  Dan.]  To 
ri-e-id  uiid'-r  loot  with  pride,  cuiitenipt  or  elevation. 
Mat.  Milton. 
To  'I'RA'Ml'LK,  trftm  pi,  v.  n.— 1.  'I'o  tread  in  con- 
tempt. Gov.  if  lite  Tongue.— Z.   I'o  tread  quick  and 
loudly.    Dry  til  ti. 
TRA'MPLKK,  trlm'pl.fir,  s.  [from  tianjple.]    One 

that  tramples. 
THAN  A'llON,  irl-ni'shfiH,  s.  [trano,  Latin.]    The 

act  of  swimming  over. 
TRANCE,  irinse,  s.  [transe,  French;  iransitus,  La- 
tin.] An  ecstasy;  a  state  in  whieli  the  soul  is  rapt 
into   visions  ol  future  or  distant  things.   Sidney. 
Mi/toji. 
TRA'NCED,  trSnst,  a.  [from  trance.]  Lying  in  a 

trance  or  ecstasy.  Sfiaks. 
TRA'NCiRAM,  trin'grdm,  s.  [a  cant  word.]  An  odd 

intricately  eontiivril  thing.  ArOuthtwr. 
'I'KA'XNfcL,  trSn'nel.s.  A  sharp  pin.  Mo.ron. 
TRA'.sqUIL,  irank'xvil,     a.    [iranquille,  Fr.   tran- 

quiliiis,  Lat.]  Quiet;  undisturbed.  S/iaks. 
TRA'Vt(UILL)TV.  tr3n.kwil'4-ti,  s.  [tranquilitas, 
Latin.]  Quiet;  peace  of  mii.d;  peace  of  condition; 
IW'edom  (i-oin  iierturhation.  Tope. 
To  rilANSA'CT,  trin/ikt,  v.  a. [transactus,  Latin.] 
—1.  To  maii.ige;  to  negotiate;  to  conduct  a  treaty 
or  aflfairj— 2.  To  perform;  to  do;  to  carry  on.  Ad- 
dison. 
TRANSA'CTION,  trins-ak'shan,  s.  [from  Uansact.] 
Negotiaiion:  dialing  between  man  and  man;   ma- 
nagemem.  Clarniio'i. 
TliANSANlMA'TION,    tr4iis-an-n4-ini'sUfin,    s. 
[trans  and  anima.]  Conveyance   of  the  soul  from 
one  body  to  another.   Brown, 
To   TKANSC.E'ND,  ti-an.sSnd',  v.    a.  [transcendo 
Lat.] — 1.  I'o  pass;  to  overpass.  Bacon.  Daviet. — 2. 
To  ^^rpass;  to  outgo;  to  exceed;  to  excel.  H'ailer. 
Dcnhfini.—Z.  To  surmount;  to  rise  above.  lIo7iel. 
To    I'KANSCIi'ND,   ti-an-sJiid',  v.    n.     To  cliinlh 

Bron-n. 
TUANSCE'NDRXCF.,  tr3n-s^irdSnsp,   ? 
TRAN.SCE'NDiCNCY,  irao-sJii'dJn-sJ,  S '' 
[from   transcend.]— I.  Excellence;  unusual  exccl- 
Icncr;    siipereininence.— 2.    Kxaggeratiun   beyond 
trnib.  Enron. 
TRANSCE'XDKNT,    trait-sfn'diiit,  a.    [transcen- 
deiis,  Lat.]  Kxcell  -lit;  supremely  excellent;  passing 
others.  ('fa-/i'ri\  Bj).  Sandman.  Robert. 
TRANSCENDK'N  lAL,    tr^ii-sJn'dSii.tai,  a.  Irans- 
cei'dentalis,  low  La'..]— 1.   General;  ptrvdiiig  ma- 
ny jiarliculars.— 2.  Supereminent;   passing  others. 
Greiv. 
TRANSCK'NnF.NTLY,tran-.Cn'd?nt-te,  ad.  [from 
tianscendeiit.]  ICnCi  llentiv;  supereminently.  Souili. 
To  THA'XSCOLATE,tr4nVk6-lite,v.  a.  [trans und 
colo.  Lit.]  'I'o  strain  tliruu;;li  a  sieve  or  colander. 
Hnrxtai. 
To  TRAISISCRIRF.,    trjn-skribe'.  v.  a.  [transciibo 
Lat.  transi'rire,  French.]  To  copy;  to  write  troin, 
an  iKemiilar.  Clarendon,  Jioi:ers. 
THANSCRl'BER,    triii-skil'bAr,    s.  [from    frans- 
erihe.l  A  copier;  on*'  who  writes  from  c  ipv.  Addis. 
TRA'NSCRU'T,  irdn'skrlpt,  s.  [ti-.»nscri|)l>im,   La- 
tin.] A  cdpN ;  any  thing  written  from  an  onginal. 

.S:nd/l. 

IRANSCRrpriGN.  trln-skrlp'shfin,  s.  [iranscrip- 
tus,  Latin.]  The  act  of  eojiying.  Brown.  Brerewoorf. 

TRANSCIH'^TIVKLY,irln-skrlp'tiv.ii.  ad.  [from 
transcript.]  In  ma:  ne   of  a  copy.  Bro^vn. 

To  TRANSCU'R,  trii.s-kAr',  v.  u.  [imnscurro,  La- 
tin.] To  run  or  rove  to  and  fro.  Bucoii. 

TRANSCIiRSlON,  trans-kAr'shfln,  J.  Ifrom  trsn»- 
cursus  Lat.]  Ramble;  pasnage  through;  passage 
iK-yond  cej-(aiii  limits.  Bacon.  //'nr?ofi. 

VRANSK,  tiinWjS.    A   tnnpoiary  absence  of  the 
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TRANSELEMENTA'TIOX,  ti4ii4-Sl-4 -nign-ti'- 
sh&n,  s.  [trans  and  eknieiit.]  Chaiigi;  of  one  eli-- 
meiii  iiitoiiKiilirr  Burnet. 

TRANSli'X10N,tiiii'>-slii'sliAn,  ».[trans  anil  scxus, 
Lat.";  Changi-  from  one  srx  to  anoilicr.  Brovvfi. 

To  1  RA'NbFEK,  ti-ans'lSr.  v.  a.  [traiisfeio,  Latin.] 
—I.  To  convey;  to  make  over  from  one  to  anottier 
a^ieimev.  liryilen.  Atterbury.  Prior.— 2.  To  move- 
to  tninspoit.  Bncon.  Dri/den. 

TUANSFEK'ABLli, tiius'lir-i-bl4, or  trans-fir'4- 
bl,  a.  Cap:il»le  of  W  ing  > lansferred. 

TRANSFKKK'K.trinvfJi-'i'jS.  Tlie  persoiijto  whom 
ail)  tiling  is  tianslti-rnl. 

TKANSKIGURA'ITON,  ti-3ns-tip-ft-li'sha«,  s. 
[tn.nsfigurMtidn,  Friiich.]— l.  Chan|,f  oi  (orni. 
iiruTtvi. — 2.  The  niiracnions  change  of  ouv  blessed 
Saviocn's  ••i)p  aranc  on  the  mount.  Blackniuye 

To  TJiANSFrGUKE,  irins-fig'yir-,  v.  a.  [tians 
and  figura,  Lat.]  1  o  transfoiiiii'to  change  with  re- 
sp<  ct  to  outward  apprarance.  Boijle. 

To  TRANSFl'X.  ii  ins^t.  /,  v.  a.  [tiansfixus,  Latin.] 
To  pierce  through.  Dryclen.  Fenton- 

To  TUANSFO'llM,  irans-fSiin',  v.  a.  itraiis  and 
forma.  Liit  ]  To  metamorphose;  to  change  vith 
ivg-.'rd  to  ext'  rnaHiniii.  Sidney.  Davits. 

To  'I'RANSFORM,  lr4ns-fonii',  v.  u.  To  be  meta- 
nuirpliosed.  /iddison. 

TRANSFORMA'TION,  trins-foi-mi'shfin.  s.  [from 
transform.]  Chang,  of  shape;  state  of  bciiig  chang- 
ed with  regard  to  form.  Shahs.  Il'ri'ts, 

TRANSFRETATION,  tr3..ns-ir4-ii'shfin,  s.  ['r.ins 
and  fremm.  Latin.]  Passagf  over  the  sea. 

To  I'RANSl'U'bE.lrans-filze',  v.  a.  [transfusus.  La- 
tin.] To  pour  out  of  one  into  another.  Milton. 
Drydcn. 

TRANSFUSION,  trins-fA'zhfin,  s.  [transfusus,  La- 
tin.] The  act  (if  pouring  out  of  one  into  another. 
Boyle.  Denham.  Dryrlen.  Baker. 

TtfTRANSGRK'SS,  irius-grls',  v.  a.  [transgressus, 
Latin]—!.  To  puss  over;  to  pass  beyond.— 2.  To 
violate-  lobnal..  Hooker.  Hake. 

To  TRANSGRE'S^i.  tili'.s-gi&s',  V.  n.  To  offend  by 
violaiini:  a  law.   ll'indum. 

TRANSGRE'SSION,  trans-gr§sh'fin,  s.  [transgres- 
sion, Fr.  from  trinsgriss.]— 1.  Violation  of  a  law; 
breach  of  a  enmniand,  MJ/i«n.  5i/uf//.— 3.  Ofteuce; 
crime;  fault    Sluiks. 

TRANSGUE'SSIVE,  trins-grJs'slv,  a.  [from  trans- 
gress.] Kaultv;apt  to  break  hiws.  Broxo7i. 

TRANSGKE'SSOR,  tr4n>^-grSs'sflr,  s.  [transgres- 
seur,  Tr.]  Lawbreaker;  violator  of  command;  of- 
fender. Cltirendoti. 

TRA'NSIEN'I,  trin'shiJnt,  a.  [iransiens,  Latin.] 
Scon  |)ast;  soini  passing;  short;  momentary.  Mil- 
ton. Swift-  I'ope. 

TRA'NSIENTLV,  tr5u'shi-?nt-li,  ad.  [from  tran- 
sient.] In  passage;  with  a  snort  passage;  without 
continuance.  Dryileii- 

TR.V'NSIENTNESS,  trSn'she-ent-nSs,  s.  [from 
traiisieiu.]  Shortness  of  continuance;  speedy  pas- 
s'tge. 

TRANSl'LIRNCE,  trln-sll'v^nse,    '^ 

TRANSl'LIENCY,  trin-sil  y^n-s4,  5 

[from  tvansilio,  Latin.]  Leap  from  thing  to  thing. 
Glnnvilk. 

TRA'NSIT,  trdii'slt,  s.  [transitus,  Latin.]  In  astro- 
nomy, the  passing  of  any  planet  just  by  or  und'r 
any  hxislar;  or  of  the  inoon  in  partieular  covering 
or  movinir  elose  bv  'nv  other  plan- 1.  Hiirris. 

TRANSr TION,  trin-.i/.h'fln,  s.  [transiiio,  Latin.]— 
1.  Removal;  pa>sage.  l1''oodivnrd — 2.  Chaniri  • 
iVoodivrird,  Pope. — .■},  Passage  in  writini!-or  conver- 
sation from  one  subject  to  anotl'C"-  Milton-  Drydeii. 

TRA'NSTriVE,  trill' sf-tlv,  a  [trai..sitivus,  Latin.] 
— 1.  H»ving  the  power  of  passing.  B(trnn.—2.  [In 
grammar.]  A  verb  transitive  is  that  which  signi- 
ties  an  Hction  ctmceiveii  as  having  an  effect  upon 
somo  object:  as,  I  strike  the  earth.  Clarke, 

T'RA'NSirOUILY,  tiin'si-iur-i-li,  ad.  [from  transi- 
tory.] With  sjM'edy  evanescence;  with  short  con- 
tinuance. 

TRA'NSITOUIN'F.SS,    triii'si-tfir-i-nJs,    s.    [from 

transitory]  Speedy  cvniieseence. 
'l"RA'N.SITOR.y,  trin's4-i  ftr-i,  a.  [transitorlas.  from 
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transeo,  Latin.]  Continuing  but  a  short  time;&]tce- 
dily  vaiiisliing.  Honne,  TiltoUon. 
TRANSl'TOK-V,ti-4n-sl-iar-i,a.  [In law, as  applietl 

to  actions.]  Not  hical    Blnrksionc. 
To  TRANSLATE,  tr4ns-liit',  v.  n.  [translatns,  La- 
tin.]—1.  Totransport;  toremove.//c6rt7t)j.— 2.  It  is 
particularly  used  uf  the  removal  of  a  bi«hop  from 
one  See  to  another.  Camden.— 3.  To  trantfer  from 
one  to  another;  to  convey.  2  Samuel.  Ecclt/s.  Pea- 
Cham.— 4.  To  change.  S/ink3.—5.   To  interpret  in 
another  language.  Roscumnton.  Duke. — 6.  To  ex- 
pltin.  Shaks. 
TRANSLATION    trins-li'shin,  s.  [ti-anslatio,  La- 
tin; translation,  Fr-uch.]- 1.  Removal;  act  ofre- 
nioviiig.  Harvey.  Arbiithiut,— 2.  The  removal  of  a 
bishop  to  another   see-   Clarendon. — 3.  The   act  of 
tin-ninginto  another  language.  Denham.—i.  Some- 
thing made  by  iranslation;  version-  Houker. 
TRANSLA)  I'TIOUS,    trins-ia'tish-fis,    a.     [from 
translate.]  Tmnsported   tiom  a  liireign  land.  Eve. 
TRANSLA' TOR,  irins-li'tflr,  s.  [from  translate.] 
f>ne  that  turns  any  thing  into  another  Itnguage. 
Denham. 
TRANSLA'TORY,  iransli'ifir-i,    a.   [from  trans- 

hite.    Trajisferring.  Arhuthnot. 
TRANSLOCATION,  tiins-ld-ki'shfln,  s.  [trans  and 
locus,  Lat.]  Removal  of  things  reciprocally  to  each 
other's  places,  ll'oodicnrd. 
TRANSLU'CENCY,  trins-li's§n.sj,  s.  [from  trau^ 

lucent]  Diaphaneity;  transparency. i3oi/te. 
TR ANSI.U'CENT.  trins-lii'sfent,  \ 
TRANSLU'CID.  trins-li'sid,       i*' 
[trans   and  liiceni  or  lucidus,  Lat.]  Transparent; 
diaphaimus;  cl:*ar.  Baeon.  Pope. 
TRA'NSMARINE,   trins-iri-r4Jn',  a.   [transmari- 
nus,  Lat.]  L}nng  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  sea; found 
beyond  sm;  Hoivel. 
To  TRA'N.SMEW,  trins'mA,  V.  a.  [transmiier,  Fr.^ 
To  transmute;  to  transforni;  to  mctamori)ho»e;  to 
cliange.  S/irn.^er. 
TRANSMIGRANT,    trius'mJ  grint,  a.   [transmi- 
gr.ins,  Lat.]  Passinginto  another  country  or  state. 
Baevn. 
To  TR A'NSMIGRATE,  trins'mi-grite,  v.  n.  [trans- 
niigro,  Lat.]  To  pass  from  one  place  or  country 
into  another.  Drijdrn. 
TRANSMIGRA'TION,  trins-mj-gri'shfin,  s.  [from 
transmigrate.]  Passage  from    one   place  or  state 
into  another.  Hooker.  Denhnm    Dryden. 
TRANSMI'SSION.  trins-misli'fln,  s.  [transmission, 
Fr.  transmissus,  Ijitin.]  Ihe  act  of  sending  from 
one  |>l'i:e  tOMiinUicr.  Bacru.  Hole.  Neieion, 
TRANSMlSSIVE,trans-mifs's!v,  a.  [Irom  transmis- 
sus.  Latin.]   Iransniitted; derived  from  one  to  an- 
ciilur.  Prior,  Pope.  Grenville. 
TRANSMI'TTAL,  trins-mi('iil,s.  [from  transmit.] 

The  act  of  transmitting;  trnnsmission.  Sicift 
TRANSMO'VE,  tr4iis-ni5ve',  v.  a  [trans  and  moveo, 
Lat]  To  tr-nsf<inii.  .9.  .  F.  Q  B.  Ill   C   XL  St.  43. 
TRANSMU'TABL«striiis-niu'ti  bl.  a.  l^transniuta- 
ble,  Fr.  from  transmute.]  Capable  of  change;  pos- 
sible to  be  changed   into  anoilier  nature  or  sub- 
stance. Bro7in.  Arhuthnot. 
TRANSMU'TABLY     trins-mJi'ti-bli,    ad.    [from 
transmute.]  With  capacity  of  bein).'  changed  into 
aiiDlher  substance  or  nature. 
TRANSMUTA'TION,  trii.s.mft-ti'sliin,  s.  [irans- 
mntalion.Fr.  from  traiismuto,  Latin.]  Change  in- 
to another  nature  or  substance.  The  gn-at  aim  of 
aleh'wmy  is    ilii'   transmutation  of  base  metals  into 
gohi.  Bacon.  Nmtun.  Bentley. 
To  'I'RANSMU'TE.  tr5ns-n.ftte',  v.  n.  [transmute, 
Lat.]  To  change  fiom  one  nature  or  substance  to 
another.  Rirlei^lt. 
TRANSMU'TER,  trins-mft'itSr,    s.     [from    trans- 

mutr .]  One  thai  transmutes. 
TRA'NSOM.trin'sfim.  s.  [transenna,  Latin.]— 1.  A 
thwart  beam  or  lintel  over  a  do(.r — 2.  [Among  ma- 
theiiiaticians.]  The  vane  of  an  instrument  called  a 
cross-stafi',  beine  a  piece  of  wood  fix,  d  across  w  ith 
a  square  socket  upon  which  it  slides. 
TRANSPA'RENCY.trins-pirSn-si.  t.  [frnm  trans- 
par<'iit.]    Clearness;    diaphaneity;     traii'liicence; 
1    power  of  iransmittjiig  Vv^\i\..  Addhorr.Arbuthno!, 
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THANSPA'RENT,  tiJiis-pi'iiiit,  a.    [tiaiispaniU, 

Fri'iicli.]    Pi'i'viotis   to   the  li)j;tii;    tl  ar;  |>fll>ieitl; 

tlia|ihaiiuus,    trausliiceiit',  not    opaque.     Dryikn. 

Aitilison.  I'ofje. 

To  IRA'NSl'ASS,  tiSnj'pi?,  v.  B.   [tr.iiis,  Lat.  and 

pasv]    111  p:4ss away.  Uiinkl. 
TRANSPl'CUOUS,   iraM-plh'i  a^,    a.    fH'aBj   and 
jpecio,  Lilt.]  Transparent;  pervious  to  llie  sight. 
Milton.  PliiU/>s. 
To    IKANSPIERCF-,   triiis-pj^iic',  v.  n.    [trans- 
pieri-er,   Krencli.]     lo  p^.nclrato;    to   make    way 
tliroiigli;  to  p<riHC-ntf.  RnUiith.  Vry-lcn. 
TRANoriR.VTION,  tran-spi-ii'si.du,  s.  [transpi- 
ration,   Kreiicli.]    Emission   in   vapour.      Brown. 
Shwi>. 
To  rKANSPl'RK.tran-splre'.v.  a.  [transpire,  Lat.] 

To  emit  in  vapour. 
To     TRANSPI'KK,  trSn-splre',   v.   n.  [iranspirer, 
Frcneli.]— 1.   i'o   Im-  emitlt  d  by  insensible  vapoiu'. 
n'ooHward, — 2.  To  escape  iVum  seerecy  to  notice. 
To  TRANSPLA'CE.   trans-plisf,  v.  a.   [trans  and 
ld:uv.]    To  rtniovc;    to  put  into   a   new    place. 
H'ilUiTU. 
ToTRANSPLA'NT,   trSns-plint',  v.   a.  [trans  and 
plaiito,  Latin. J — 1.  To  remove  and  plant  in  a  new 
pla^e.  Roscommon.  Bacon. — 2.   To  remove.  Milton, 
Cfareiiilon. 
TRANSPLANTA'TION,     tr.nns-plilii-tA'slian,      s. 
[transplantation,  Fr.]— 1    Thr  lut  oc' transplantincf 
or  r-iiiovin^r  to  another  soil.  Siukt!7ig.—2.  Convey- 
ance from  one  to  another.  Baker. —i.  Removal   of 
men  tVom  one  cou;trv  to  anotl-.er.  Broome. 
TKANSPLA'X!  KR,  li'ans-piai.i'ar,  s.  [Irom  trans- 
plant.] Unc  tliut  transplants. 
yoTRANSPO'Rr,  tr3nii-p6rt',  v.a. [trans  and  poito, 
Latin.]— I.   i'o  convey   by  carriage  from   place  to 
place.  Ralrigh.  Drijarn.—2.  To  carry  into  banish- 
ment, ai  a  felon.  .?,:■;/?.— 3.  To  seiitaice  as  a  Iblon 
to  banishment.— 4.    lo  hurry   by    violence  cf  pas- 
sion. Dryden   Sivifi.—s    To  put  into  ecstasy;  lo  ra- 
vish with  pleasure.   Milton.  Uccny  of  I'iety. 
TRA'NSPORT.   irins'port,  s.    [trai  sport,  French, 
from  the  verb.] — 1.    rransportaiion;  carriage;  con- 
veyaiic.  Arbuihnot  —2.  A   ves<!i-l  of  earriap;  par- 
ticularly a   vessi-1  in  which  soldiers   are  conveyed. 
Dr'idcn.  Arbuihnot.—3.  Raptui-  ;  e&stasy.  Suutli. 
TRANSrO'Rl  ANCE.     trans-pir'ianse,     s.    [from 
transport.!  Conveyance;  carriwi't;  reiuosal.  Sltaka, 
TRANSPORTATION,   tri:  s-pi-iiMifin.  s.  [from 
transport] — 1.  Removal;  conveyance.    H^utlon.—2. 
Banishr.xnt   for  felony.— 3.  Ecstaiick  violence  ol 
passien.  South. 
TRANSPCRIER,  trJns-pArt'ar,    s.  [from    trans- 
port.] One  that  tri.ns[iort4.  Camu. 
'FR.\N.SPO'SAL,  trlns-pizai,   i.  1.1'rom  transpose.] 
The  act  of  puttnig  things  in  each  other's  place. 
Sniff. 
To   TRANSPO'SE,   trjns-piw',  v.     a.   [transposer, 
Fr.]— 1.   'l"o  put  each  in  the  place  of  other.  Cmn- 
deu.—2.  To  put  out  of  place.  S/nks. 
'I'KANSPOSI' llOX,  traHs-p6-/.is|/dn,>.   [traaspo- 
aition,Fr]— 1.  The  act  of  putting  one  thing  in  the 
place  of  another.— 2.  'rtie  state  of  being  put  out  ol 
one  placi-  iiuo  another,  fl'ootlwnrd. 
To  TRAN.SSHA'PE.  trans-ship.',  v.  a.  [trans   nml 
shape.]  To  iransforin;  to  bring  into  anoiht  r  shape. 
Sluiksfvare. 
To  TRANSUBSTA'NTIATE,      trln-sah-stan'shi- 
ite,  V.  a.  [transubstantier,  Fr.]  To  change  to  ano- 
ther substance.  Oontu:  Milton. 
*PRAN.SUBS  1  ANTI A'  flON,  trJn-s&b-st  an-shi-i'. 
shan,    s.  [traiKubstintiatiun,   Kr.]    A    inirnculous 
operation  believed  in  the  Romish  church,  in  which 
the  elements  of  the  euch.irist   aiv  suppuu'd  to  be 
changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood  ol  CHRIST. 
Locke. 
TRANSUDA'TION,     tr4n-shi-d.\slian,    a.     [from 
transude.]  The  act  of  passing  in  sweat,  or  p«rspira- 
ble  vapour,  through  anv   intigunient.  Boiilc. 
To  TRANSU'UE,  iran-sdiK',  v.  n.  [tnins  And  sudo, 

Lttt.]  I'o  pass  through  in  vapours.  Harvey- 
TUANSYE'RSAL,  trlns-vir'ai,  a.  [tramver,Bl,  Fr.J 
Kiirtnliig  cTosiwistr.  llnle. 
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TRANSVK'RSALLY,    trans-virMI-J,  •rJ.     [from 

transversal. I  Inacr  ss  direction.  IVilkint. 
TRANSVi/RSE.     irans-\*rw'.     a.      [transvcrju's 
Latin.]    Being  in    a  cross  direction.     Blackmorc- 
lirnlley. 
TR ANsVE'R.SKLY,  tritns-vfrs;'!*,  ad.    [Crom  trans- 
verse.] In  a  cross  dir.  ciion.  Stilliiirjtcef- 
TKAN.SU'MP110N,  irans-sam'sba'n,  s.  [trans  and 
sinno,  Latin.]  The  act  ol  taking  from  one  place  to 
an(nher. 
TRAP,  U'lp, s.  [cjTuppe,  Saxon;  trape,  Fr.  trappola, 
Itiiliim  ]— 1.     A  sn;<re    set   for   thir  ves    or  vermin. 
Taijlur.—2    An  aiobush;  a  stratagem  to  In-tray  or 
Ci>teh  unaw.res.  Calaniy.—3.    A   ])lay   at   which  a 
ball  is  ilriven  wilhusticK.  Kirr^. 
To  IRAP,   tr4,.,  V.  ;i.   [ej»;ippan,  Saxon.]— 1.     To 
ensnare;  to  catch    by  h   snan.-   or  amhusli.  .^haki: 
r>ryilen.—2,    'lo    adorn;    to     decorate.    Spetuer. 
Sfinks/Kure. 
THAPDO'OR.   trap-dire',    s.  [trap   and  door]    A 

door  opei'ingand  shutting  inie.ipecfdiy.    Ray. 
To  f RAPE,  tripe,  V.  a.  1  o  run  idly  and   slutlishly 

abom. 
TRAPES,  tripes,  s.  [I  suppose  from  trapc]  An  id)e 

slatteriily  \\<Miiaii.  Cny, 
TRA'PSl'lCK,    trap'stik,    s.    [trap  and    stick.]  A 
Slick  with  which  Ixjjs  drive  a  wooden  ball.  S/iti.- 
tntor, 
TRAPK'ZIUM,  tra.>.i'zbi-fiin,  s.  [rex:T;:.c..;  trapcse. 
French.]  A  qiLidrilaiiral  tigure,  whose  tour  sides 
are  not    equal;    and  none   of  its   sides    parallel. 
K'oodii'aril. 
TRAPEZU'ID,  tia-pi'z6M,  s.  [reviTTiU-.v  and  ;. ■:©•.] 
An  irregular  ligurt-,  \\hose    four  sides  are  not  na- 
rallt  I. 
TRA'PPINGS,  tiap'plngz.s.— 1.  Ornaments  appen- 
dant to  the  saddle.  MiUon.-^-  Ornaments;  dreis; 
enibellighriients.  Slicks.  Uryn'en.  Siviji. 
TRASH,  irash,  s.  [tros,  Isl.tndick;  drusen,  German.] 
— 1.    Any   thing  worthless;    dross;   dreg«.    Shaki. 
ponm:—2.  .\  wcn-thless  person.  S/uika.—S.  Matter 
improper  for  !ood.    Caitli, 
To  TRASH,  trash,  v.  a.-l.  To   lop:  to  crop.  Shaks. 

—2.  To  crusli;  lo  humble.  Haiuiiiond. 
TRA'SHY.  nish'^.a.  [from  trash.]  Vorthless;"^}!?: 

useless.  J)rydcn. 
To  THA'VAIL,  tiav'll,  v.  n.  [travailler,  Fr.]— 1.  To 
labour;  to  toil.— 2     >o  he  in   labour;  to  suffer   the 
pains  orehiMI)irtii.  haialt.  South. 
To  TRA'VAIL.  irav'll,  v.  a.  To  harass;  to  tire.  J^fiiy- 

xvard.  Miltun. 
TRA'VAIL,  trivil,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— L  Laboirt-; 
toil;  faiicu*'.  lIooUi;  Spcmer.—^.  Labour  in  chiW- 
birth.  Biicon. 
TRAVi'-,,  TRAVK'L.or  TRAVrsE,   trice,  uii'll, 
triv'Js,  s.     A   wooden  frame  for  shoeing    unriUy 
horses. 
To  TRA'VEL,  trav'll,  v.  n.— 1  To  make  journevs. 
Mitttm.    Dryden.— 2.    To   pass;    to    go;    to  move. 
Shaks.  Pofie, — 3.  To  make  journeys   ol'  cunositv. 
Il'atti. — 4.  To  labour;  to  toil.  Hooker.  Shaks. 
To  TRA'VEL,  tiav'Il.  v.a.— I.   To  pass;  to  journey 

over.  Milton.— 2    To  tbrce  to  louniey.    S/Jtnser. 
TRA'VEL,  trlx'll.  s.  [travail,  Fr.]— 1.  .lourney;  act 
of  passing  from  place  to  place.   Dryitcn.  Piior. — 
2.  Journey  of  curiosity  or  instruction.    Bacon.  A((^ 
diion.—S.    Labour;  toil.     Daniel.  Milton. — 4.    La- 
hour   in  childbirth.    lirydeu.—S.   TRAVELS.  Ac- 
count   of  occurruicc'S  and  observations  of  a  jour- 
ney. Brcnon.  IVatts. 
TRA'VKLLER,  tiav'll-iar,  $.  [travsilleur,  Fr  neb.] 
— 1.  One  who  goes  a  journej;  a  wayfurer.  Spenser. 
— 2.     One    who    visits    foreign    countries.    Bacor;. 
Locke. 
TRA'VELTAINTED,   trav'l'-tinl-3d,    a.     [travel 
and   tainted.]      Harassed;     faiigu(d     with    travil. 
Shaksperire. 
TRA'rilRS,    tra-vlrse',    ad.     [French.]    Athwart; 

across.   Shaks. 
TRA'VEHSAULF.,  trl'vir-sS-bl,  a.  [from  traverse.] 

Liabli   to  legal  objection.  Hale. 
TRA'VERSK.  trft's  Jrse,  s.  [In  law.]  A  tntvened  in- 
dictment. Bliick\tonr. 
TRA'VERSK,  tra-v*ne',  ad-  [travers.  Fr.]    Cros<- 
«iK-:  athwart.  Mmvn.  Htt'nrari. 
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TRA'VERSE,  tl-4-v8rse',  prep.  Through;  crosswise. 
Milfotu 

TRA'VKRSK,  triv'2rse,  a.  [trainversus,  Latin;  tra- 
vPi'se.  Frencli.]  Lviu);  acros»;  lying  athwart. 
Hmrwarct.  JVottov. 

TRA'VERSE,  ti^v'^rse,  s.— I.  Any  thing  hid  or 
buiil  across.  £t^:on.—2.  Soniethinij  that  thsvarts, 
crosses,  or  o.'Siructs,  cross  accident;  thwiirling  ob- 
stacle; lundtrviice.  Vnjden.  Baco7i.—3.  A  wily 
]ilea;  an  artliil  shift. 

To  '1  RA'VliRSE,  triv'Jrse,  v.  a.  [traverser,  Fr.]— 
1.  To  cross;  to  l;  y  athwart.  Skaf.spefiri:  Dryiien. 
—2.  To  cross  by  way  ol'o[»(K)silioii;  to  thwart  with 
obstacles.  Wutlon.  Vrijiiai.  Arbutliuvt.—3.  To  op- 
pose so  as  t':  annul- Bnfcer.— 4.  To  wander  over; 
to  cross.  Milton.  Prior.—S.  To  suvvey;  to  exa- 
tniu'     South. 

To  TKA'VKRSE.  trJv'Jrsi,  T. n.  To  use  a  posture 
of  opimsitioii  in    fe. icing.  Sha/cs. 

TR  A'VKSry.  trav'Js-ti.a.  [tnivesti,  French.]  Dress- 
ed so  as  to  be  made   ridiculous. 

TRA'VK.Jl'Y,  triv'ls-ti,s.  [liora  the  adj.]  A  bur- 
lesque translation. 

TRAUiMATlCK,  triw-mii'lk.  a.  [Tf«u«xTix-.;.] 
Vulner.iry;  curing  wounds.  IVi.tavari' 

TRAY,  tri,  s.  [tray,  Swedisl.,]  A  sliallow  wooden 
vesst  i  m  which  liieat  or  fish  is  carried.  Moxon. 
Gny. 

TBA'YTRll*,tri'trip,9.  A  Uiiid  of  play.  Shaks. 

TRE,'ACHEROUS,trJtsh'^r-6s,  a.  [from  tr- achei-y.] 
Faithless;  larfidioUs;  guilty  of  tieserling  or  betray- 

TRE'AGHEROUSLY,  tr5tsli'?r-As-lJ,  ad.  [from 
treacherous.]  Faithlessly;  j>trfidiously;  by  treason; 
bv  stratagem.  Donne.  Otxvay. 

THE'ACHEROUSNESS,  trStsh'Sr-fls-nSs,  s.  [from 
treacherous.]  Ihe  quality  of  being  treacherous; 
perfiilioHsness  •     .      -^         , 

TRE'ACHERY.  tv?tsh'er-t,  s.  [tricherie,  French.] 
Perfidy;  breach  of  faith. 

TRE'ACHETOH.trStsi.'4-tav,  ^ 

TRE'ACHOUR.trhsh'i^r,         i   ' 

[from  tricher,  tricheur,  Fr.]  A  traitor;  one  who 
betrays;  one  who  violates  his  faith  or  allegiance. 
Spenser.  .     . 

TRE'ACLE,  tri'kl,  s.  [triacle,  French;  theriaca, 
Latin.]— 1.  A  medicine  made  up  of  many  ingre- 
dients. Boyle.  rtoycr.—2.  Molasses;  the  spume  of 
sugar. 

To  TREAI>,tred,v.  n.  pret.  trod,  part.  pass,  trod- 
den, [triidan,  GotliicU;  cpe»an,  Saxon;  treden, 
JJutcli.]— 1.  To  set  the  foot.  S/mks.  Milton.— 2. 
To  trample;  to  set  the  feet  in  scorn  or  niahce. 
.S/inks.-S.  To  walk  with  lorm  or  state.  S/rnks, 
Milton.— 4.  To  copulate  as  birds.  Bacon.  Dry  den. 

To  TREAD,  trJd,  v.  a.-l.  To  walk  on;  to  feel  un- 
der the  foot.  Shaks.  Prior.— 2.  l"o  pass  under  the 
loot.  Swrfi.—S.  To  beat;  to  track.  Shaks.-i.  lo 
walk  on  in  a  formal  stale  or  stately  manner.  Dry- 
den.-S.  To  crush  under  foot:  to  trample  in  con- 
tempt orb  atrf-d.  Psalms.— &.  To  put  m  action  by 
the  lett.  Joh^l.  To  love  as  the  male  bnxl  the  fe- 
male. Dri/rlen. 

TREAD, trJd.s.  [from  the  verb.]-l.  Footnig;  step 
with  the  foot.  Milten.  Drydcn.  Shaks.— 2.  Way; 
track;    path.  Shaks.— 3.  The   cock's  part  in  the 

■IR&'ADER,    tr^d'flr,   s.    [from   tread.]    He  who  j 
treads.  Isaiah. 

TRE'ADLE,  trjd'dl,s.  [from  tread.]-l.  A  partol 
an  eneine  on  which  the  feet  act  to  put  it  in  mo- 
tion. Moxon.— 2.  The  sperm  of  the  cock.  Broivn. 
Derliam.  ,  -,    .        r 

TRE'ASON,  tri'zn,  s.  [trahison,  French.]  An  ol- 
fence.  It  is  divided  into  high  treason  and  petit 
treason.  High  treason  is  an  oft'ence  against  the  se- 
curity of  the  Conmionwi  alth,  or  ol  the  king's  nia- 
iesty,  whether  by  imagination,  word,  or  deed;  as 
'to  compass  oriiiiagine  treason,  or  the  death  of  the 
prince,  or  the  queen  consort,  or  his  son  and  heir- 
appaiint;  or  to  deflower  the  king's  wife,  or  his 
eldest  daughter  iinniarrird,  or  his  eldest  son's  wife; 
or  levj  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm,  or  to 
adhere  to  his  enemies  by  aiding  them;  or  to  cotm- 


terfeit  the  king's  great  seal,  privy  seal,  ot  money; 
or  kiiowii.gly  to  bring  fulsc  money  into  ihis  rialia 
counterloit;d  like  the  money  o:  Englntid,  and  to  ut- 
ter the  same;  or  to  Kill  rlit  Kiiii^'s  chancellor,  trea- 
surer, justict-  of  the  one  bench  or  oi  the  other,  jus- 
tices in  eyre,  justices  of  assize,  justici  s  of  oyer  and 
ttrminer.  wlien  in  tluir  place  iind  i'</iijg  ihiir  du- 
ty; or  fijrgingthe  king's  seal  lunniiul.  or  privy  sig- 
net; or  diminishing  or  impairing  thi-  current  ratv 
ney:  and,  insucii  treason,  a  mun  fciTeits  bis  lands 
ana  goods  to  the  king.  Pviit  trciison  K  »  I.e..  h  ser- 
vant kills  his  niHster,  a  wife  li<  r  husband,  a  clerk 
secular  or  religious  kills  his  pf-la!':  tli'S  treason 
giv.  s  forf'eitui-e  to  every  Inid  within  lusowniee: 
both  treasonsare  capital.  Cowel. 

TREASON  ABLE,  t.-i'/.n-i-bi.  ■) 

TRE'ASONOU.S,  tr^'zn-iis,       j'*- 
[from  treason.]  Havin^'the  tiatureor  guilt  of  trea- 
son. S/iak.f   Clarend;n. 

TRE'ASURE.  Tijzh'fire,  s.  [trsor,  Fr.]  Wealth 
hoard.'d;  richfjs  accumulated.  Shaks.  Bacon.  Locke. 

To  lUE'ASURE,  trjz.h'/ire,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
'lo  hoard;  to  reposite;  to  lay  up-  ■'South.  Roire 

TRE'ASUUESS,  irlzh't-r^s,  s.  A  f.  male  treasurer. 
Davics. 

TRE'ASUBRR,  ti  Jzli-Ji-rflr,  s.  [from  treasure;  tre- 
sorier,  Frmch.]  One  who  has  csri'  oi'  money;  one 
who  has  charge  of  treasure.  Shaks.  Raleigh. 

TRE'ASURERSHIP,  trJzU'A-vfti--shlp,  s.  [from 
treasure.]  ORice  or  dignity  of  treasuier.  Hnke. 

TRE'ASUREKOUSE,  trgzb'Ait-ho&se,  s.  [trea- 
sure and  housj.'J  Place  where  hoardfd  riches  are 
kept.  Hooker,  'lay lor. 

TRE'ASURE-TltdVE,  trJzh'Are-trov,  s.  Ifrom 
tnasuiv,  English,  and  trove,  old  French.]  Is  when 
any  money,  gold,  silver,  plact,  or  bullion,  is  found 
in  any  place,  and  no  man  knows  to  whom  it  be- 
longs; ilien  the  property  tliereof  appertains  to  the 
king.  Blackstone. 

TRE'ASURY,ti2zh'ii-ri,.'i.[froni  treasure;  tresore- 
rie,  Fr^nch.]  A  ])lace  in  which  riches  are  accumu- 
lat;-d.  Wotton.  Teni/jlr.  IFatts. 

To  TREAT,  tr^te,  v.  a.  [traiter,  FrencV;  tracto.Lat.-] 
—1.  To  negotiate;  to  settle.  Drydcn.— i.  [Tra«to, 
Latin.]  To  discourse  on.— 3.  '1  o  tise  in  any  man- 
ner, good  or  bad.  Spectator, — 4.  'l"o  handle;  to  ma- 
nage; to  carry  on.  Dryden.—S.  To  enteitain  with 
expense. 

To  TREAT,  trJte,  V.  n.  [traiter,  Frendi;  cpahcian, 
Saxon.]— 1.  To  discourse;  to  make  discussions, 
Milton.  Addison.— 2.  To  practise  negotiation. 
2  Mac— 3.  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
Swift- — 4.  To  make  grttuitous  entertainmeiits. 

TREAT,  trite,  s.  [from  thr  verb.]— 1.  An  entertain- 
ment givi-ii.  Dryden.  Collier. — 2.  Something  given 
at  an  entertainment.    Dryden. 

TRE'ATABLE,  tri'ti-bl,  a.  [traitable,  French.] 
Moderate;  not  violent.  Hooker.  Temple. 

TRE'ATISE,  tii'tlz,  s.  [tractatus, Lat.]  Discourse; 
written  tractate.  Shaks.  Dryden. 

TRE'A TMENT,  trite'mint,  s.  [traitment,  French.] 
Usage;  maimer  of  using  good  or  bad.  Dryden. 
Pope. 

TRE'ATY,  tri'ij.  s.  [traitt,  French.]— 1.  Negocia^ 
tion;  act  of  tn-ating.  Spenser.~2.  A  compact  ot 
accommodation  relating  to  publick  affUirs.  Bacon. 
—3.  For  entreaty.  Supplication;  petition.  Spenser. 
Shakspenre. 

TRE'BLE,  trJb'bl,  a.  [triple,  French;  triiilus,  tri- 
plex, Latin.]—!.  Threefold;  triple.  Shaks.  Saji- 
di/s —2.  Sharp  of  sound.  Bacon. 

To  TRE'DLE,  irib'bl,  v.  a.  [tripler,  French.]  To 
multiply  by  thi\'e;  to  make  thrice  as  much.  Spen- 
ser. Creech. 

To  I'RE'BLE,  trJVbl,  v.  n.  To  become  threefoW. 
Swift. 

TREMBLE,  ti?b'bl,  s.  A  sharp  sound.  Bacon.  DryU. 
TRE'BLENESS,  trib'bl-r.Ss  s.   [from  treble.]  The 
state  of  being  treble.  Baron. 

TRE'BLY,  trjb'bli,  ad.  [from  treble.]  Thrice  told; 
in  thrtelolil  ntmilier  or  quantity.    Dryden.  Pay. 

TREE,  tr44,s.  [trie,  Islaiidick;  tree,  Danish.]— 1.  A 
large  vegetable,  rising,  with  one  woody  stem,  to  « 
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consii'eisbleheiifht.  Burnet.  Locke —2.  Aay  ihing 

braiicli  cl  out-  DrijJen. 
THKK gt^-iiifitit/er.  ui4'.  ir-n:Jii-<l5r,  s.  A  plant. 
TRltbuj' Li/'r.tike'o--il  e,  i.  [liKli'iiii  vine,    Latin.] 

An  f  »>  ixi'if":  'li'   >vo;.il  ii  esiei'Mii-d  by  turners. 
THKE /"iTwajf,  trii'prlni-ri/.e.  »•    A  |)laiit. 
1  RRKN,  tri^iu  Old  i>liii-j<l  ol'tice.  Eeu  Jonson. 
TREKN,  tr^in,    a.  Wooden;  made  of  wootl.    Cam- 

lien. 
TRE'FOIL,  tri'fill,  ..  Ltiifolmm.  Latin.]    A  pi  mt. 

Pcrir/iatn. 
TSE'II.LAGE,  tri'lldjo,  s.  [Fi'nch.]  A  conttxtuie 

ot  pales  to  su)<pjrt  t-spalii'is,  maUinf;  a  Uininct  en- 

cloiurir  otunv  part  u(:  lie  garden.  TievoiU' 
TRE'LLfS.  trJI'Hs,  s.  [Fivncb.]    Is   a  stnictnre  of 

iron,  wood,  or  osier,  tlie  pans  crossing  each   other 

like  a  lattice.  Trcvaiix. 
To   TRE'MBLE,    irjin'bl.  v.  n.  [trembler,  Fr-ncli; 

tremo,  Latin.]— 1.    lo  shake  as  with   ifgr  or  cold; 

to  sliirer;  to  quaKc;  to  slinilder.  Shnkj.    Clarendon. 

Pape.—i.  To    ijuiver;    t(i   totter.    Burnet. — 3.  To 

quavi-r;  to  sliake  as  a  sounil.    Bacon, 
TRE'ilBLINGLY,    (rJ.n'i.lint^-li,  ad.  [from   trem- 

blii'^.]  So  as  to  shake  or  quiver.    Pope. 
TREMENDOUS,     tr6-ni?n'dfls,     a.     [tremendus, 

Ltitiu.]  Dreadful;  horrible;  astonishingly  teri-ible. 

Pope. 
TRE'MOUR,  tri'mir,  s.    [tremor,   I^it.]~l.    The 

Jtite  of  trembling.  Htirvcy.  Arltulh.—2.  Quivering 

or  vibralory  motion.   Scwion. 
TRE'MIJLOUS,  tr^m'iViSs  a.   [tremnlis,  Latin.]— 

1.  Tt\-mbling;    fearful.  Decay  of   Piety.— 2,   C^ui- 

verins:;  vibrat'irj-.  HuUlrr. 
TRR'.MULOUhNESS,  trtiii'ft-lfts-njs,  s.  [from  tre- 
mulous. J  The  slate  of  quivering. 
TREN.trJn,  s.  A  tish  spear. 
To  TRENCH,  trinsh,  v.  a.  [trcnciier,   French.]—!. 

To  cut.  S/iaki.—2.  To  cut   or   dig  into  pits   or 

ditches.  Milton.  Evelyn. 
TRENCH,  trJnsb.  a.  [tranche,  French.]— 1.  A  pit  or 

ditcb.   Dryden   Morfinn-r.—'i.  Eartli  thrown  up  to 

defend   soldiers  in  their  approach  to  a  town,  or  to 

p"ird  a  camp.  S/uiks.  Prior. 
TR£'NCHAN  r,  trf  u'shlnt,  a.  [trenchant,  French.] 

Cu»*»ne;  sharp.  B'ifter. 
TRE'NCHEK,ti-4n'sh6rjs.  [from  trt'nch,  trenchoir, 

Fi^-neh.] — 1.  A  pii  eeof  wood  on  whieb  meat  is  cut 

at  table.    S/iaks.   More.     Dry/fen.— 2    'i  he   table. 

Shnks.—:^.  Foo«l;  pleasures  of  tli"  table.  Smth. 
THE'NCKER-FRIEND.    liinMiAr-frSud,  s.  [tren- 
cher and  friend.]  A  paimi"  .    Shuka. 
TRE'NCHEKKLY,  trln'slifi-fil,  «.   [trencher   and 

fly.]  One   that   haunts  tablcs{  a    parasite.     L'£j- 

trance. 
TRE'NCHKRMAX,  trfn'shfir-mjn.j.  [trencher and 

man.]  A  feeder;  an  eati  r.  Sii/rtei/.  Sh  tks. 
TRK'NCHERMATE.  trJn'sliai-miie.  s.  [tvf-ncher 

and  mai»-.i  A  table  conipBiiion;a  panisite.  Hooker. 
TRE'NCHMORE,  iriusli'mSr.-,  s.  The  name  of  an 

old  danc.  I  teU/ier, 
To   I  REND,  trind,  v.  n.  Ti.  lend;  to  lie  in  any  par- 
titular  direction.   Dn/ittu. 
TRE'NrALS,irJn'iir7..s.  [trnf,  French.]  A  num- 
ber of  masses,  to  the  tale  olihirty.    Ai/iiJ/e. 
TRENDLE,  trin'dl,«.  [rncnt.  I,  Saxoii  ]  Anything 

turned  round. 
TREPA'N.  trJ-pftn'.  t.  [tivpan,  Frcneh.]— 1.  An  in- 
strument by  which  chirnri;euiis  cut  out  round  pii- 

ces  of  the  >kull.— 2.  A  suare'.   a    straugeni    Hoi- 

common.  Snuth. 
To  TREPA'N,  iriplo',  v.  a.— I.  To  p«rfor«le  wiib 

the  trepan.  H'iseinan.  Arbiit Itnot ,~2.  Tocaicb;to 

ensnare-  B'ltlei;  Soiit/i, 
IREPHI'NE.iri-lliie',  s.  A  small  trepan;  a  small' r 

instruiuent  ol  piribraiion  managed  by  one  hand. 

Wi\eiiian. 
TREPIDA'TION,   trJp-iKli'shfln,    «.     [trepidntio, 

Latin.j — 1.  l°he  ttate  of  tremblini'.    Baron.  Donne. 

Milton.— 2.   Slate    of  terrour     il'ollon.—3.  Hurry; 

con'useO  haste. 
To  TRE'»PASS,  irls'pSs.  V.  n.  [trespasser,  Fitjnch.] 

—1.  To  transgr>  ss;  to  oH'eiid.  Ler.  Nvrris.—2.  To 

enter  uiilawrull)  on  aiuilher's  ground.  Prior, 
"TUE'SPASS,  irSs'pis    s.    [ttvspass,    FriDth.]-!. 
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Transgreision;  ofT.  nee.  S/uiks.  Milton,— 2.  Unlaw- 
ful i-iiiiauie  on  anoibi;r's  ground. 
TRE'Sl'ASSER.  lr£s'pis->dr,   ».  [from    trsspflsj.]— 

1.  An  otlWid..r;  &    transgi-essor.— 2.  One   who   en- 
ters unlawfully  on  another's  ground.  H'ulton. 
TRE'SSED     trJs'sSd,     n.    [from    tretse,    Fiinch.] 

KiKiiitHi  oieurlid.  S]M:u.\er. 
TUE'SSES,  ii?>'siz,  s.  Wiil.ou' a  singular,  [iresse, 

Fr.iuh.]  A  knot  or  curl  of  hair.   H/uiki.  Milton. 
TRE'SILE,  trJs'sl,  s.  [tr.  sleau.  Fr  nch.!— 1.   I'he 

frame  of  a   tabic— 2.  A  niovtable   form  by  which 

any  thinR  is  supported. 
THE  I,  trSt,  s.  [probably   from    ti'iius,  Latin.]  Ao 

aliowiinte  mad.-  by   merchants   to  ittaihrs,  which 

it  four  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight,  and    four 

pounds  lor  waste  or  refuse-  of  a  coiiiiuodiiy.  Batiey^ 
TRE  TfllNGS,  nk'i/ihifr';  s-    I  axis;  imposts. 
TRE'VEl,tr4'vit,  8.  [c^iept,  sa\on;  irepied,  Fr.} 

Any  thing  that  stiindson  tlii-jelegs. 
TREY,tri.  s«  [tres,  Latin;  trois,  French.]  A  three  at 

etrds.  Sltakspenre, 
TRr'ABLE,  trl'4-bl,a.[fi-om  try.]— 1.   Possible  tob« 

experimentid;  capable  of  trial-  Boyle.— 2.  Such  as 

may  be  judicially  examined.     Ayliffe, 
TRI'AD,  trl'4d,  t.    [irias,  Latin,  triade,   French.] 

Ibne  united. 
TRl'AL.   irl'41,  s.  [Irom  try.]—!.    Test;  examina- 

tion.  Shaks.-Z.  ExiHiieiicc;  act  ol  examining   by 

e.\|>erieiiee.  -Baron-- 3.    Evperiment;  experimental 

Knowledm.     Hebreies.—4,    Judicial    examination. 

Cowl.    Shaks.—S.   Tempt.»tioii;    test    of   virtue. 

Milton.  Hogtrs.—fi.  Stateof  bring  tried.  Shaks. 
TRIA'NGLE,   trllng-gl,  s.  [triangle,  French.]    A 

figure  of  three  angles.  Locke, 
TR:A'NGULAH,  tri-lng'gi-lJr,  a.    [triangiilari*. 

Lat.]  Having  three  angles.  Sjienser,  Rmj, 
TRIBE,  tribe, s.  [tribus,  Latin.]-!.  A  distinct  body 

of  the  people  as  divided  by  lamily  or  fortune,  or 

any  other  ehar.icteristick.  ben  Juiiion,—2,  It  is  of- 
ten n«t-d  ill  contempt.  Roscommon, 
TRI'BLET,  or  Trihoulet,  trlb'lil,  s.    A  goldsmith's 

fool  for  making  rings.  Aiinwoii/t. 
TRIBULATION,    trib-i-li'sliftii,    s.    [tribulation. 

Fr.]  Persecution;  distress;  vexation;  distubance  of 

life.  Baron.  MUlon.  Adcbiiry. 
TRIBU'NAL.  tri-bA'nai.  s.  [tribunal,  I.at.  and  Pr.] 

—1.  Th-    seat  of  a  jmlge.    Shaki:    H'nller.—2.  A 

court  of  jiuitlee.  Milton. 
TKI'BUNE,   trib'iiie,  s.   [tribunus,    Laliu.]— !.  An 

officer  of  Rome  cllo^en  by   the  people.  SJiakt.-S, 

The  comniaiider  of  a  Roran  hjjion. 
TRIBUNI'IIAL.  (ilb-inlsh'SI,  ^, 
TRIBUNI'TIOUS,  l.liH&.nMi'6s.  S^" 

[trlhunitiiis,  L-it.J  Suiting  a  tribune;  relating   to  a 

tribune.  Bncun. 
1  RI'BUTARV,  trll/A-ia -r^.  «.  riribmnire,   French; 

fri'<uiaritis,  Lat]— 1.  Pa)  ing  tribute  as  an  aeknow- 

Jedgiiieiit  of  submission  to  a  niaster.  Dryilm. — 2. 

Sul>i.-et;   subordinate.  Prior.— 3.    PaW   in  tribute. 

Comanrn, 
TRrBUrARY,trlb'a-ta-ii.  s.  [from  tribute.]  One 

who  pays  a  statrd  sum  iu  acknowledgment  of  sub- 

jectii.n.  Har-irx. 
TlirBV  I  E,  tiib'ite,  s.  [tribiit,  Fr.  tributuni.  Lat.^ 

Pxymcnt  made   in  acknowledgment;    subjection. 

KumOcrj    Milton, 
TRK'E.  trls",  s.  A  shoit  time;  an  instant;  a  stroke. 

Stirklitig.  Siiiji,  Ben  tci/. 
TRICHOTOMY,     trl-k8t'ti-mj,  s.    Division    into 

three  piirts.   trutts. 
TRICK,   irlk.   s.    [treck,   Dutch.]— 1.    A  sly  fraud. 

Knlri^h    Sjut.'i.—2.  A   dexliruus  .iriifiee.   Pope.-i. 

A  villous   p'aciiee.   .n;y//V-;7.— 4.  A  juggli ;  au   an- 

tirk;  an>    thing  done  tn  etn  at  joeusily.   Prior —S, 

An   uiiexiMCt  (I   eBt-ct.  S/mI.s,—6.    A    pnuiice;   a 

iiianner;    :!  haliit.    Slink.i.—7.  A   number   ofcaiJs 

lai<l  regularly  ii|>  in  plav. 
To  TRICK,  II  Ik,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun;  iricher,  Fr.] 

—1.  To  cheat;  to  im|)oseon;  todefiaud    Sii/j/:eiu. 

—2.    To  dress;  to  dicoraie;    lo  adoni.    Drayton. 

Shaki.  Souih/i.—^.  To  iM-rfotni  by  >light   of  hand, 

or  with  a  ligdt  touch.  Pope. 
'/o  IRICK,  trlk,  V,  n.  To  lire  by  fi-aiid.    Dryden, 
'lRI'CiaiR,trlk'ir,5.  The catih  which  biSiig  puU 


(M  m) 


TiU 


TRl 


Fite,  fir,  fill,  Jiu—mi,  ni5t;— pine,  pin}— 


H  ilisenpracfs  the  cock  ofilie  Run,  that  it  nuy  ?ivc  i 

THI'CKINO,  trlli'iiiR,  s.   [from  tiick.]  Dievs;  oiim- 

nn  T>t.  S/iakf 
THI'CKIHH.    irJkisli,  a.   [from    (vxk."]    KiiavuMy 

ai-ifiil:   ir'iidiilcntly  cunning;   n.istUicvoiisly  8iil>- 

tle.    Pn/"-. 
T»  TRVCKI-E,  trik'kl,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  diop'f;  to  nil 

ill  «  ■.!•  i^(lt:i->)tv<-iiii.  Bncon.  Drijilfn.  Po;je- 
T-BI'('KSV,n-il<.'.iJ,  a.  rfi-"n\  iriek'.]  Pivtty.  S.'inki; 
TKICO'RPOHAL,  tri-k6v'(>6-i'il,    a.    [tiicovjionis. 

I,nt  I   [ In \inj;  til iTe  bodies. 
THIOI'",  iilili .  »•  [anionR-   liuntcrs;  triiie,  Frenoli.] 

Slioit3-iit  ividv.  Bnitfy. 
TKl'!>E'Nr.  fil'dSnt,  s.  [trident,  Fi-cnch;    trid'-ns, 

L-)t.]  ;V  thi-et-liivkcdscepti-c  of  Neptune.    Sandys. 

Ai'if'nt'm. 
TUrnENlVtrl'ilJnl, a.  Havirp; tJiiee fetli.. 
'I'HI'DIN'?,  ni'iUnir,  ■;•    f'C]i>?iv5a.  Saxon.T    Tlte 

tliiid  p;u-;ol"n  <><iimty  ov  snii-":  tisedonly.  of  York- 

itjiiiv.  ami  e-.it!' il,  tiv  conuption.  rir'inv:. 
TRIt)tT./vN.   fild'it^a'i,   '1.    [from  tnduum.  Lmin  ] 

— i.    T-astiiifi;   tVV*-  days.— 2.   Happening     eVKvy 

third  dav. 
TRIK'NNIAT,.  tri-?i-,'?>j-al.  a.  [ti-ifimis,  Lat,  ti-ion- 

n.,j^    Kr.-I— I.  I.a'ilins  tlnt-e   dav?.    KJn^  Chnrks. 

Ilm-rl—l   HnppeninffMTv  tliivd  yiai- 
•IRI'KR,  ti-l'flv,  s.   [IVotii    <iT.l-l.  Oni>   ivho   tries 

exj)pniV'Mitally    Bnylr.—'2.  One  who  fva-vi'trs  .lu- 

diciallv-     H'lh.—^.  Tist;    one    wlio   Ijiintcs  to  the 

tfit.     -W   k^'ienre. 
TnTV.X'FM.l.QW'.,  trlTil-!A.  v.  a.  To  ploii|!;h   land 

the  third  tiine  heforc  sowing.  Mm'thiier. 
•IKl'FID,   tri'fld.   a.    Cut  or  divided    into    three 

TRIvrSTUtARY,  tri-fi/tshiVlir-L  a.  ftres  and 
fiitnla.  I.at."I  Havinp:  thr<'r  pijies. 

a'tf  TKI'FLE,  tvi'fl,  V.  n  [tvyfelMi.  Umc'l.]— '•  7° 
act  or  ta'k  without  w-ielit  or  dicuity;  to  act  with 
1-vily.  Hiiof.-rr.—2  To  mo.k;  to  play  the  fool. 
.S/idl's.S.  To  indiili^o  lipht  amusement.— 4.  To  be 
of  no  irnpcirtaiice.  Sfien.iCr. 

To  TRI'FI.T',  tvl'll,  V.  a.  To  make  of  no  importance. 
Shofcs'i'ici  ri: 

TUI'FI.K,  nl'fl,  s-  L*"i"o™  the  verb.]  A  thin?;  of  no 
inonient.  Drnyfnn. 

TRI'FLFK  trl'H-fir,  s.  [triftlaar,  Dutch.]  One 
who  acts  with  levity,  or  talks  with  folly-  Bamn. 
JVattx.  ■ 

TRI'FLIN'O,  trl'fl-tns:.  a.  fVom  trifle.]  Wanting 
worth;  unimiiortanf.  wantinc:  weight.  Tlottevs. 

TRI'FI.INGI.Y.  trl'fi-lnp-l5.  rrt  [from  triHinj!;.] 
Without  wiuht:  without  dignity;  withoitt  impor- 
tance.   T.Orl;l<. 

TRI'KORM,  iii'I'S'-m.a.  [triforniis.  Lat.]  Having  a 
tril>lf  shape.  M.ltnn. 

TUI'GrVKR.  ti1;^,tTfii"  s  — 1.  A  catch  to  hold  the 
wheel  on  s'teep  !?i'ound  — 2.  The  catrh  that  hrin(f 
pullPil  looses  th<'  eofk  of  the  srun-   lor/,-e. 

TRIOI'NTAT.S.  irijlu't  Jl7.,  s.  A  iiumher  of  masses, 
to  the  tah-  ofthM-fv     Aiil\(f'i: 

TRVGLYPH,  tri'sHf,  s.  [In  areliltecture.]  A  mem- 
ber of  the  T&f.'-  of  the  Dori(d<  order  set  directly 
overevery  pill.'ir,  ard  in  certain  spaces  in  thv  in- 
tere'-hiinii\:'t'(>tis.  Hnrrii. 

TRlTrON  trl'n6i>,'S.  [trigone,  Freneh.]  A  triangle. 

tJ"'/--  ..... 

TRI'fiOXAT,.  tr!''0-"al.  n.  from  trnron.]  I  rian- 
irulai;  h;ivin!"  thr  ecor'ievs.   IVonrljv'^ril. 

TRICtONO'MF,  ''RY,  irl'-o-ndi-,i'J-'re,  s.  ftripono- 
metri'-.  T'nuch]  Tn^omimctni  is  the  artofmea- 
guriiiK'  tHaniilcs.  or"  o'"  caleiilatinp;  the  sides  of 
«ny  tiiai.sle  si)us:l>t.  and  this  is  plain  or  spherical. 

TRIf.ONOMF-TUICAT..    trli'-o-t'A-mfi'trSt.ai,    a. 

rfroni  trirononwlrv  .1  P  rtaininj-;  to  trigonometry. 
TRILA'TERAT,  iil-i^t'^r  SI.  a.  rtnhn<;ral,  French; 

fres  and  litus  I.;itin.l  II, vine  three  sidis. 
TRU.L.   trill.  ■^.    rtrill",  Italian.]    quaver,    tremu- 

lousnrss  of  inosick.    A'i'tl"On. 
To  TRIM,,  t -111.  V.  a.   'from  the  noun.]  To  utter 

ntiaverioij.  ThiinvKin. 
To\i\  ILL,  lilll,  V.  n.-I.  To  trickle;  to  fall  lu  drops 


or  slender  s;r  amj   S'liiks.—2-  To  play  5r»  tremn- 

lou'.  vihratioTis  of  -.iund.   Diydfn. 
TRI'I.J.ION,  trll'yfti!,  s.   A    niiilion   of  millions  of 

millioi'.s. 
IRI'I.U.MINAR.  iri-iA  ..  I'v3r,    7 
rUII,t"MlNOUSf«.l-li'.-.  lu-fts,  5 

r  nl'imiimri.';,  l.at.]  Hii>  iup  thrt  e  lig^hts. 
TRIM,  lilai.  a.  [seCixyninieC,  Saxon.]  Nict;  »n»g; 

dressed  up.  Tusu'V.  J'rydcn. 
To  TRIM,  trim.  v.  n.  ;  t;pnnpian.   Saxon,  to  build.]' 

—1.    To  fit  out.  .9/10^:4.— 2.  To   dr  ss;  to  decorate. 

Bcron.    IVnttnn.    hrijdnu — 3.    To    sha-i  ;  to   clip. 

Sfi'Vir.l.     rir.irfl.~4.    To    uiake    neat;    to    adjust. 

Shaks.  Ben  Jon "on.— 5.  To  balance  a  vessel.  Spect. 

— >!     It  h«v  ol'f  n  Uf>  i-mphatical.  S/inlrs. 
To  TRI.M,  trim.  V.  u.  Tobv|an«e;  to  fluctuate    be- 

twe.  n  wo  parties.  Simth    Drydcn. 
FRlNf.  nl  e,   s.     Dreis;   t^et-r,   ornaments.    Sliakst 

Dnrirn-  '' 

TRI'MLY,  irim'lJ.  ad.  [from  trim.]  Nicely;  ncfclJj'. 

S.O'n.rr.    Ascha'n.  '■  —■ 

TRI'MMF.U,   tr?mV.ifir.  s.    [from     triiu.]- 1.   One 

wiu)  ehtinsres    sir'.es  to  hal.nct  parties;  a  turncoat. 

VE.itrnnee.    S:vrft.—2,  A  pii  ce  of  wo;>d   inserted. 

M'>-Vnr} 
TRI'MMINH,  trim'iu!n«:, s.  [from  trim.]   Ornamen- 
ts;' aoeendapes  to  a  coat  or  gown.  Garth. 
TIU'N'AI..  trj'uai,  a.    [t"!'"*.  Latin.]     Thi-eefold. 

S'icnser. 
TRINF.  trine,  s.  [tri-te,  Fr.  trinus,   I.atlo.]  An  as- 

ppct  of  plan."ts  plated  in  three  angles  ofatrigon, 

in  which    thev  are  su!-;'Osed  by  astrologers  to  be 

enrnenth;  b- niirn.  M-i'on.    Crcrch. 
T»  TRINR,  trJne.  V.  a    [from  the  noun.]   To  put  m 

atriica-ip^'Cf.  Drwfrn. 
TRI'Nf  lY,  trlu'ft-ti.  s.  [trinitas,  Lat.  trinite,  Fr.] 

TIic-  iicKmprehtnsihle   uiuon  of  the  three  persons 

in  tlie  Godhead,  l.nrke. 
TRI'NKF.T,  iriuj'k'ft.  s.— I.    Toys;    ornaments  of 

dress.  Sidnai.  Sa-if'.—^.  Things  of  no  great  value; 

taekli>;  tools.  V E.s-frani;e. 
TRIO'ROLAR.  trJ-Sl/o-lAr.  a.  [triobolaris.   Latm.] 

Vile;  mean:  worthless.  Clieyne.. 
To  TRIP.  trip.  V  a.  [treper.  Fr.   trippen,   Dutch.] 

—1.  To   snpphint:    to   throw  by  striking  the  feet 

from  the  gromi'l  hv   a  sudden    motion.  Shaks.— 2. 

To  catch;  to  det.  ot.  i'/'nA-'.-^'en'-f. 
To  TRIP,  tr5;).  v.n.— 1.  'I'o  full  by  losingthe  hold  of 

the  f'et.   r)n/!fnu—2.  To  fall;  to  err;  to  be  defici- 
ent. Ho'tkn:'  Soiilh.  AMiion.—S.    To   stumble;  to 

tituhat".  lorfcfl.—4.  To  run  lightly.^/ioArj.   Crash. 

Dri/df-n.  Prior.— S.  To  take  a  short  voyage. 
TRIP. trip.  s.  ffrofli  the  verb]— 1.  A  stroke  or  catch 

bv    which   the    wrestler   supplants  his  ajitagonist. 

Driiden.    Addison.— %    A  sumihle  by    which    the 

foothold  is  lost.— 3.  A  failur-;  a  mistake.  Dryden. 

—4.  A  shert  voyageor  journ  v-  Pofte. 
TRI'PARTITR,     tr!|''pS'-titp,  a.    [tripartite.   Fr. 

tripartitus.  Lat.]  Divid'd  iuto  three  parts;  having 

three  correspcindinp  copi-s.  Shnks. 
TRIPK,  tripe,  s.   [tripe,  French;  trippa,  Italian  and 

Snai.ish.l- !•  The  intestines;  the    guts.  Kiri^.—2. 

It  is  usi  d  in  ludicrous    language   for  the  human 

TRI'PF.nAL.  tr1|>'l-d5l,  a.  [tres  and  pes,  Latinfl 
Havnir  thre    feet.  ,     .         .  ,  _ 

TRIPF'  lAI.OUS,  trl.)<?t'a-ias.a.[T!.f<.-and  tstsWv.] 
Haviee  a  flower  consisting  of  three  leaves. 

TRI'PHTHONG.  tiipV//ftug.  s.  [triphihongue,  Fr. 
T'-K  and  -6>. '->■;.]  A  coalition  of  thive  vowels  to 
form  one  sound:  as,  cm;  rye, 

TRI'PT.K.  trio'pl,  a.  [triple.  Fr.  tnnlex,  tnpliis, 
l.ati'  .]— 1.  Tln-fefohl;  consisting  of  three  conjoin- 
ed. Milfim.  Waller.— 2.  Trebh  ;  three  times  re- 
pented. Ihirnet.  ,.      .      ,    , 

ToTRI'PLE.  trip'pl,  v.a.  [from  the  adjective.]—!. 
To  treble:  to  make  thrice  as  much,  or  as  many. 
/fM/t/T.  .Trr.T'.-2.  To  make  threefold.    Driidni. 

TRI'PT.FT.  tV!p'pllt,  s.  fdimi  triple.]-1.  'Ihree  of 
B  kind    S,rifl.—2.   Three  verses  rhyrtin?  together. 

TRl'PLICA TK.  trlp'li-kite,  a-  [from  triplex,  Lat.] 

M;idethriieas  muib.  Harris.  „         ,  .^,. 

TRIPLICA' nON,   trlivlS-ki'shan,  s.  [from  tiiplf 
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— ni,  mire,nir,  nflt;— ttbe,  tib,  bill;— 41l;— pfilnd;— (Aiii,  THU. 


rate.l  The  act  of  treblinj?  or  adding  iluvi-   togr- 

tlier.  Ctanviil^ 
TRlPLl'in  Y,   trl-|)iKA4-li,  s.  [trii>lieii^,  Freiic!); 

from    triplrN,    LHt  ]     i  rcbleness;   !>iatc    ol  bein^ 

thi*retoUI.  lincun.  H'cil'-r^ 
TRl'PMADA.M,  tiip'M^ildni.s.  An  bub.    Mart. 
TRrPOD,til'|)6il,  or  iil|>'5d,  s.  [iripiis,  Lalin.]     A 

seat  vrhh  tbivt-  (•  et,  such  as   Ibat  tix>ui  wbicb  tlir 


prif-stfss  oC  A piillo ill  liveiid  or.icl-  s. 
'RI'POLY,    trii)'l.6-l4,   s.     A  sh;!rp 


cutiiii;;  sand. 


TRI 

TRl'i'OS,  ti-i'l>3<,  s.  A  tripod.  Ben.  Joiisun. 
TUl'PPKK,  ai/|iiii-,s.  [Iioin  nip.]  Om-  wliotrijjs 
TRI'PPING,  iilp'pli.g,  a.  Ctiom   irip.J  U"'tli;»""- 

ble.  MiUon 
TRI'PPiNCijtrlp'piiig,  s.  [iiom  trip.]  Light  dancL. 

Mil'iti.  J 

TRl'Pl  OTK,  irl|>'fOir,  s.    [triptotun,  Latin!  Tiijj- 

Mr,  is  a  noun  useil  Imi  in  tlu-se  cases     Clarke. 
TRTPU'iilAKY.  trl-pt'.c  J-ii  a.  [uipudiuni,  Lat.] 

Pf  rlovnied  b^  dan<:"i^%  Brnintu 
TRIPVUIA'  I'lON,  iil-pii.il4-i'shdn,  s.  [tripudium, 

L^tin.'  Actot'dantin;,'. 
TRI'PPlNtiLY,   (rli)'i>lng-l4,  ad.    [rVom   tripping.] 

AVitli  nuilil) ;  wiib  iuifi  iUDtion.  Shnks. 
Tfil\\P.'MK',  trl-riim',  s.    [tiiioiuis,  L..t."]  A  galley 

wiib  ibrie  bfiicbi  sot  Oars  on  a  sid. . 
TKISK'CriON,  ti  l-.Jk  slifin,   s.     [tres  ai;d  stctio. 

Lat  1  Diiisioniiiloll.nl  i-i|iial  purts. 
TRIbT.  trlsi,  a.  [iristii.  Lai.]  Gloomy.  Fr.t:f/ix. 
TRI'SIKUL,    trlst'li'il.  a.  Luistis,  Laiii\  ]  bad;  mt.- 

lancholy;  cloiiniy.  Siinki. 
To 'rKI^'I'ri'ATK,   iriv-iiili'i-itf,  V.  a.  [from  tris- 

tia,  Lat.]  To  n.'ki-  sorrowlnl. 
TKISU'LC.  til',fllk,s.  ftiisutcus,  Latin.]  A  tliiligof 

tlir'-e  juiirii,.  Broiitl- 
TRrSYLLA'mCAL.  irl-s?l-iai>'i)4-kai.  a.  [from  tri- 

svllahltr.]  Consiiiin^  of  ilii-fc  svllabUs. 
TRISY'LLAULK.   irl-sll'ld  bl,  s!  [tiisyll.iba,  Latin.] 

A  word  conuisiing  of  tliree  s<  llabiet. 
TRU  K,  trltf,   a.  [tiifus.  Lat.]    Worn  out;  stale; 

coniinnn;  ivot  new.  Rubers. 
TRl'lKNKSS,    trUe'nJs,  s,  [from  trite  ]  StaltJiess; 

coininnnn-'ss. 
TRIl'HING,  trl'TFllngr,    s.  [Sa.xon.]    Tlie  third 

part  of  a  county.  B/n'kilone. 
TRlTUE'ISM,irl-//.i'Uio,  i.  ['t.<>   and  r;:,-.]  The 

opinion  whicli  holds  tlirw  distinct  nodi. 
TUI'  rUR  ABLK.  iii.'6-ra-bl.  a.  [iritiiraUe,  French; 

from  tiimi-att-.]  Possible  to  be  pounded  oreoninii- 

liute»l.  Brajvti, 
TRITL'R.VIION,     trlt-tsuA  ri'sbttn.    v    [trituro, 

Lat.]  Kiiluclion    of  sul>st:inc<-<  lo   powder   upon  a 

stone  with  i  innller,  as  colours.  BiOiCii, 
TKI'YKT,  triv'li,  s.  Any  tiling  suppoitid  by  three 

fiet.  Chdjimnri 
TRI'VIAL,    irlv'ydl,    s.    [trivialis,    lat.]— J.    vile; 

worthless;  vulgar.  Jfutcoiiinitn.—i.  Li^lit;  trifling; 

uniniportnnt;  ini-nnsiderable.   Dr'nfm.   Hor.eiv. 
TRl'VTALLY,    trlv')i-J.    ad.     [f/oni    tri^ial.J-l 

Conin.onlj;  vulgurly.    Bccnn.—i.    Lightly;  iiicoh- 

sidenibly. 
TRI'VIALNKSS.  tilv'yJl-nSs,  s.    r'roiii   trivial.]— 

1.  ConiTiionjitss;   \ulgarit).— i.    Liglitncs*;   ujnni- 

porlancc. 
TRI'U.MPll.  til'iinif,     s.    [iiiumpbus,    Latin.]—!. 

Pomp  with  whii  b  a  victory  is  publickly  c  libf.ititl. 

Bacuii.—i.  Suite  iif  being  viclorio'is.    Mi!!'iii.    On/- 

dtn.—i.  Vicnn-y;  ioni(Uest.  Milfoii.  l'ii/>f.—  A.  .loy 

for  suei'i  ss.  Mil/oii.—5.   A   conquering  curd  now 

ciilKil   riUJ.MP. 
T'l    IKl'l-'MPH,    til'fln.f,  V.  n.  [triunipbu,  Latin.] 

— 1.  'I'o  celcbrati    a  victory  with  pomp ;  to  njniiH: 

tor  victory.    Jolt.    l)r'iilen.—2.     I'o   obiain  victory 

Kni>llei,—3.  To  insult  ujion  an  a-lvuntage  gainetl. 

S/i'iktfH-nn: 
TKl'L'MPMAL,   trl-amPil.  s.  firiumplialis,  L,itin.] 

Used  in  celt  braiiii-  victory.  Baruu.  Sti-if/. 
TRIU'MPHAL,  lil-flml'll.  ».  Ltiiuiupbuhs,   Latin.] 

A  token  of  vicior)     .Villon. 
TUIU'MPHANI".  t.'i  iViil'am.a.  [trinir.pbans.  Lit] 

—1.  CehbratiiiK  »    vic'oiy.  Sliiikt.  i'ow/i.- 2.  Re- 

joicincr  as  for  victory.  Mii!on —i.    Yittoiious;  (jru- 

Ced  uith  €otl(|Ut.vU  I'o/M.. 


THIU'MPHANTLY,  iii-linitant  li,  ad.    [from   tri- 

i.nipliaiit.]— 1.  Ilia  till  iiiuh  111   iiuiiiiuv  in  token 

of  litlory;  joj fully  as  tor  victory.    Cl(iiv.—2.  Vie- 

toiioiisly;   w  iih  success.    Siuiks.~3.  With  insolent 

iMiltiiion.  Si'Ltli. 
!  Kl'UMPHFJ{,irl'flni-'flr,  s.  Lfton.  triumph.]  One 

who  triiii  iph>.  S/iai.'.    I'toi/irim. 
ntil'MVIKAlK.  iij  fii„'.i.iat.>. 
rUll."MVIKI,  trl-fi,.i'.4-ii,  S 

[(ritiniviraius,  Or  triumviri,  L:itin.')  A  coahtion  or 

coi.curretHK'ofihne  i>,en.  SunAs.  Su'ifi. 
Tltl't  NK,  til-Ai.i',  a.  [tres  and  unus.Lat.]  At  once 

tbri  e  and  oin-.  Biirncl. 
I'o  UlOA Tjtiiie,  v.  ;■.  [with  Imnltrs.]  To  cry  as  a 

boc!vilo;s  at  riiitingtinu. 
TItO'CAH,   i.o'.ar,   s.  [trois   <]iiart,    French.]     A 

chiriirgical  iiistruinmi.   Sli'-.ip. 
TRtJCKA'ICAL,   tri-Ui'ikai,  a.  [trocliauiuo,   Fr. 

trocli:iiius.  Lat  I  CoiisiMiiig  oftrochces. 
TROCHATCK,  ti-oki'ik.  a.    Of  a  trochee;    chiefly 

coinpospd  ol  troche  ■<.   I'ope. 
TROCHATCK,  tio-!.4'ik,  s.    [the  adj.  by  illlpsis, 

h>r]  A  tiochaieU  vtr^-. 
TKOCHA'NIKUS,   tr6.k5ii'lfirz,    s.    [t.  •.;  «  V,!;!] 

Two  processis  of  the  tingh  bone.  call.Kl   rotator 

major  aiiil   miimr,  in   which  (be  tendoiis  of  many 

muscle<!t('rniiiiiitc. 
TRD'CHEK,  iriki.  s.  [trochaMis,  Latin.  rr-'A-i'®:'', 

Afoot  usidiu   Latin  pottr),  cousisliiig  of  a  lonjr 

and  iMort  svUi.hle. 
THOClfi'LlCK-i.    i.iiS-uil'lks.  s.   [Tf-'X^,-]  ITie  sci- 

eiii  t  if  rntaiory  louiion.  Bvoirn, 
TRO'CHlNtiS,  tro'kins.s.  'Ihe  branches  on  a di-er's 

hejd. 
TROCHI'SCH,  tiiklsk',  ,.   [tjc^.-v©..]  a   kind  ot 

'ahlu!  or  lii/engi  .  Bacon. 
TUODK,  iro.l.  'Ihe  preterite  of  tl"ead.  Judges. 
TH011K.  iroil,  s.  [from  trode,  pivt.  oflread.]  Foot- 

\nj.  Slcn^n: 


TKt)0,iidil.  7 

TRO'D»KN,ir6il'.ln,  S 


Participle  passive   of  iirad.    Lockt.  Milton,    ACt- 

ttisun. 
TRO'fil.ODYTK,  trog'loKllie,  s.  [r?  ■  ^  >  ->»jT>,,-.]  One 

\vlio  inhabits  cKvisoi  the  enrtli.  Arbutlmo'. 
TolKOLL.  tiAll.v.  n.  [trollwn.   to  roll,  Dutch.]  To 

nioM- eireii'.a:  b  ;  to  drive  about.  Bin.  Juusuri. 
To  THOl.I.,  tioil.   v.    n.—\.  To  roll;  to  run   mund. 

S-.vift  —2,  To  fish  fur  a  pike  witli  a  rod  which  has 

a])oll(-\  townrils  ihe  t>otloni.  Crij. 
IRO'I.LOP,    trol'ifip,  s.     A  slatternly,    loose    \vc- 

iiiiin. 
TKOOP,  tri3|i,  s.  ftroope  notib."!— I.  A  comjiiniy: 

a  nuniher    <il     pi  opie    collected  together.     Shiik., 

Lo'l.e.—  2.  A  bi.dy  of  soldiers.  L)rijUi:U.—:>.  .\saiuli 

Imd)  o:  eavitby 
T»   rktiOl',   triSji.  V.  n.   [Ironi  the  noim.]— 1.   To 

narchina  ImmIj.   SIhiKs.  Milt'ii. — 2    To  marrb  in 

haste,  ■'ihaks.  C/iiipiiiau.—i.   To    march  in   Coniph- 

II  y.   Slink  \fi':nrr 
THO'Ol'KK,    tiiJop'ir,  s.  [from    tiiiop.]    A   horse 

soldiir.  f.i '-.!■. 
TUOPK,  trope,  s.  [t^  ;rOi  ,]  A  cb.riii^f  of  a  wivtl  from 

lis  original  si^nilicaiion:  a,  the  elouiIi_y* /'"'' •"••'Jii 

I'm/;  rinhcw.  Jiiidi'iras. 
■lUOl'HlI.l),  troll'l,   a.    [from   nophy  ]    Adorned 

Witt,  'lophies.  JWjc. 
TRO'l'HV.tiA'fi  s    [tr..pba-iini,  Latin.]  Sometl-.iiiR- 

taken  from  in   enemy,  and  shewn  or  titasuied  in 

liixiofof  vietory.   Shois.    l'u/>r. 
TRtJ'rUAL,  tioii'c-UAl.a,   [from  trope.]— L  Hbi - 

torieiilly    ehiiiigi  il   Iroin     the    oritin;-.!     meaniin^. 

Broifii.    Suulli.—'Z-    Placiil  near    ibe    tropick:    bc- 

looL'^tiglo  ill.'  trie  ick. 
TUOI'l'CAl.LY.  tiopik'kil-li,  »d.  [fiiini  tropical.] 

Kigiin'tivi  ly.   Shi.l.i 
TKU'I'U  K,    iiApil,,  s.   [trepiinv. Latin.]  TheHno 

at  which  till  sun  turns  back,  if  whic.i  the  Nnrili 

has  thetropick  of  Caprici.ro.   lin/ru. 
TKOPOLO-GICAl.,     triJp.(!).l6.1'j^^Al,    a.    [t;i:t«. 

and  J.:-/.,^.]  Variid  b\    Imp  a;  cbangetl  from  the 

orii'iiml  imlxirt  ol'  tbi    <toiti>. 
TKOPOLtH.Y,  tri-piil'iji,!i.  [t.  -':..   Bnd-ejfti.-' 

A  riictorieal  mode  of  sjieveb  iiuludilig   trftpe».  oi 


TRO 


TRU 


Fite.fir,  fill,  filt^mi,  mlt;— i>}ae,  pin;— 


a  cliaHge  uf  some  wonl  from  the  original  meaning. 
Broiiti 
TRO'SSERS,  trdi'sftiz,      s.     [uousscs,     French.] 

Brervh<-s;liuse   Shaks 
To   1  ROT,  tidt,  V   n.  [trotter,  Fr.  trotten,  Dutcli,] 
—1.  'I'o  movt  with  a  joltuig  pace.  S/in/c!.   Oe/inis. 
—2.  To  walk  last,  iu  a  ludiciuiis  or  coiiieuiptuous 
stnse. 
I'ROr,  trS',    s.     [trot,   French]—!.    Thw  jolting 

high  pac^-iifa  horsi.-.— 2.  An  olil  woman.  S/iaks. 
TUOIH.  \r6th,  s.  [cjiio»,  Sax.]    Truth;  taith;  fi- 

delilv.  S/iaki,  Daniel.  Aililtsi.n. 
TRO'iHLESb,  ti6//.'IJs,  a.  [IVora  troth.]  Faithless; 

treaelKTOUs.  Faiifnjr. 
TRO'  1  HPLKiH  J\  tr3</i'plhe,a.  [troth  and  pliebt.T 

BetMthril;  affiaiictJ.  S/iaks. 
IROl  H'- PLIGHT,  tioi-A'-plltc,    s.  [from   the  a.] 

lMarnagi-\o«,  Sfir/.ii. 
To   IRO'UBLli,  tifib'bl,  V.  a.   [troublir,    French] 
1.  To  disturb;   to   perplex.   S/iuks.    Lw/r.— 2.  To 
afflict;  to   irricTe.   Sidney     TiUots.  u.—3.  l"o   ilii- 
tress;  to  m^ke  uneasy.  Mi/t.  1  Mac- 4,  To  lius)-; 
to  cni^age  overmuch.  Uike.—S.    I'o  give  occasion 
ot  labnur  to.  Lorkc.—ii.  To  tease;   to  vex.   S/iaks. 
—7.  To  disorder;  to  put  injo  aKitaiion  or  commo- 
tion. S/inks.  John,    Drr/tli-n.—H.  To  sue  foradi'lit- 
TRO'UBLE,  tiflb'bl.s.   [ironhl,',  Frenel..]-!.  Bis- 
tin-baiite;    perplexity.    Mikim.~2.    Affliction;  ca 
laniity.  Shaks.—3.     Molistaiion;    obstriiciion;    in- 
convenience.   Milton.— i.     Uneasiness;   vexation. 
Milton. 
TRO'UBLE-SI'ATE,  trSb'bl-stilc,  s.  [trouble  and 
state.]  Disturber  of  a   connuunity;  publick  make- 
hate.  Daniel. 
TRO'UBLEH,  trftb'biar,    s.    [Crom   troiible.]   Dis- 

tuilii  1-;  coiitiiundrr.  S/ic/u-a:  IFuUer.  Atler'juru. 
TRO'l'BLESOMK,  tifll/blsfini,   a.   [from  trouble.] 
--1.  Full  ol  mole.staiion;  vexatious;    uneasy;  afflic- 
tive. SImk.i.  Tillntsoii.—2.  Ruideiiiouie;    tiresome; 
wearisomi.  Po/'e.—3.  Full  of  teasing  business.  «r/- 
neij.—4.  Slightly  harassing.  MH/oti.  S/iaks.-5.  Vi\. 
seasonably  tng.iging;     in)properly    impoi'laning. 
S/ien.scr.~fi.  Importunate;  teasing,  A/bulhiiot. 
TRO'UBLESOMELY,    ti  flb'bl-sa'm.lj,    ad.     [from 
troublesome.]   Vexatious^;    wearisomely;    unsea- 
sohably;  importunately.  Lorke. 
TRO'UBLESOMENEliS,  trai/bl-sftm-nSs,   s.  [Crom 
troublesoiia.]— 1.    Vcxatiousness;  uneasiness.   Ba- 
ron.—2.  Inip<rtunitv;unseasonableniss. 
TRO'UBLOU.S,  ni\bbl.fts,   a.    [from  trouble.]    Tu- 
miiltiious;  coiifusril;  disordered;  put  into  commo- 
tion. Spfn.fcr.  haniel. 
TUO'VER.  ii6',  ii,-,   s.   [inmver,    Fn-nch.]   In   the 
common  la«,is  nn  action  which  a  man  liaih  against 
one  that  having  found  anj  ot   his  goods   rtfuseih 
to  deliver  them. 
TROUGH,    tr6f,  s.    [trjios,  tjmh,     Saxon;   troch, 
Dutch.]  Any  thing  h<.llowed  and  open   longitudi- 
nully  on  the  ui)j)ersidf.  Drrictcn. 
To  TUOUL,  trolt,  v.  n.  [iroli.  n,  to  roll,  Dutch.]— 
1.  To  move  volubly.  iV;7j6n.— 2.    To   utttr    volu- 
bly S/iak.f. 
To  TROUNCE.   tril\nee,  v.   a.    To  punish  by  an 

mdiclment  or  information.  DiuUen. 
T HOUSE.  t,5(V/..  ? 

TRO'USEKS,  i.AiV/tir/.,{  ''• 
[trousse,  >r.  iruish,  Erse.]   Breecl.es;  hose.  Spi'n- 


nations;  a  pound  =z  13  ounces;   ounee  bb  20  pgjj. 
njw.ights;  peMUjwugbl—  24  grains. 
'Ihe  EiiKlikh  phy:.ii:i\i<b  make  Uie  ol  tro\pvt,^lil  aftCf 
the  loitowiug  iuunui.r: 

Grains  | 

20      I  Scruple  I 

00      I         3      1  Drachm  | 
-"SO      I       24      I         Hi  Ounce  I 
5760      I      283      I       96     I      12      I  Pound. 


■ler.  IVisemun. 


IKOUl,  trAut,  s.  [trpohc,  Saxon]-!.  Delicate 
spotted  fish  inhabiiing  biook>  and  quick  streams. 
Caiiw.—^.  A  (.Tiiiiliar  j)|iiase  for  an  Iioik  st,  or  ot-r- 
haps  'or  a  sill),  ft-llow.  Slu:ks, 

■^^  ?  I'^^' "'*'  ''•"•  i*^P'' ^>i«n,  Saxon;  tvoe  Dan- 
ish.] lothniK;  to  ir.iauini;  to  conceive;  to  believe. 
Snhictj.  Hoi/ker.  Shaks.  Cm/. 

TROW,  tro,  inteijtet.     An  I'xtlamntion  of  inqi  !ry. 

TROWK.I,,  itha'W,  s.  [truelle,  Fr.  tiulla.  Latin.] 
A  tool  to  take  up  the  mortar  with  and  smead  it 
on  the  hncks.    Mux  in, 

TROY'WEIGHT,  uAi'wite.  7 

TROY,  uU,  '  \  »• 

[iVom  troies,  Fr.]  A  kiml  of  v.ei^ht,by  which  gold 
and  bread  arc  wfeighul,  consisting  otihese  dcnomi- 
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TRU'ANT,  trflS'Snt,  s.  [truand,  old  Fr.  treuwaot, 
Dutch.]  An  iuUr;  one  who  wanders  iilly  about, 
uegUctiiig  his  duty  or  employment.  1  o  pla>  ihe 
truant  is,  in  schools,  to  slay  from  school  wiiliuut 
Ka\e,  M'-re. 
TKU'AN  1',  tr<i6'ilnt,  a.  Idle;  wandering  from  busi- 
ness; lazj;  loitering.  S/iaks. 
To  TRU'ANT,  ii6;i'i:it,  v.  u.  To  idle  at  a  distance 

from  duty;  to  loiit-r;  to  be  lazj.  Shaks. 
IRU'AlvTSHIP,  iru6'int-slii]>,   s.     (.Irom  truant.! 
Idleness;  negligence;  neglect  of  study  or  business. 
Axham. 
IKUUS,  trohz,  s.  [tulKr,  Latin]    A  sort  of  herb. 

Ainsiioi-th. 
TRU'Bl  AIL,  ti&b'i^le,   s.    A  short  squat  womaa. 

Ainni'orth. 
1  RUCE,  trOise,  s.  [truga,  lew  Latin.]— 1.  A  tem- 
porary peace;  a  cessation  of  hostilities.   Hooker. 
Drijticn.—i.  Cessation;  intermission;  short   quiet. 
Millon. 
TKLCID.VTION,  troS-si-di'shftn, s.  [from  trucido, 

Lat.]  Theact  ofkilbng. 
2'o  1  KIXK,  trflk,  v.  n.  [downer,  Fr.  truccare,  Ital- 
ian.] to  tradiek  by  exchange. 
To  TRUCK,  iifik,   V.  a.  To"  give  in  exchange;  t« 

exchange.  L' Jbitrrin^e.  SiLift. 
TRUCK,  trfik,  s.    [tvom  the  vi  rb.]— 1.    Fxch!»ng« 
trifi'ick   by  exchange.     V EsDuiigc.     Drydai,—^' 
Wooden  wheels  for  carriage  of  cannon. 
T!iU'CKLEBKD,  or    trimdlcbreil,   trflk'kl'bSd,    3. 
[properly  troeleljed;  from  trochlea,  Lat, or  Tfo;/8;.J 
A   bed  that   runs  on  wheels  under  a  higher  bed. 
Shnks.  Hudibiu . 
To  TRU'CKLE    trfik'kl,  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of 

subjection  or  inierioi it  y.  ClenvdnnU.  Koriis. 
TliU^CULENCE,    tr46'kiVlfnse,    s.     [truculenlia, 
Latin.]— I.  Saiageiiess  of  manners.— 2.    Tcrriblt- 
ness  olaspect. 
IRU'CULENT.  tr/'iS'ki-lInt,  a.  [irucuhntus,Lat.j 
—I.  Savage;    barbarous.    Ray.— 2.    Terrible  of  as- 
pect.—3    Destructive;  cruel.  Harvey. 
T"   1  RUDGE,  iriidje,  v.  n.    [traggioiare,  Italian.') 
To  travel  laboriously;  to  jug  on;  to  march  heavilr 
on.  Shaks.  Drydcn.  Locke. 
TRUE,  trfid,  a.  [cpeoja,  Cjtupa,  Saxon.]- 1.  Not 
false;  not  erroiii-ous;  agreeing  with  tisct.   Sprmer. 
Coxvleij.—z.    Kot   false;    agreeing  with  our  owa 
thouBhts.- 8.   Pure  fi-om   the  dime  of  fialschood; 
veraoious.  .°roverbi.—4.  Genuine;  not  couiiieifeit. 
Milion.    Attcrburij.—i.    Faithful;    not    peifidious. 
steady.  Sliaki.  Jiascom7no7t.~(i.  Honest;   not  frau- 
dulent. Shaks.— 7.  Exact;  cenlorniabie   to  a  rule: 
Prior— i.  Rightful.  Millnn. 
TRUECO'RN,  tr2A'b6rn,  a.  [true  and  bom.]  Hav- 

in:;  aright  bv  birth.  Shakt. 
TRUEBRE'D'  trSS'brJd,  a.    [true  and  bred.]  Of  a 

light  breed.  Shiikv.  Vn/den. 
TRUEHR'ARTED,    trW  !iilrt'8d,    a.    [true    ani 

heart.]  Honest;  fiitl.fi, ],  Shaks.- 
TRU'ld.OVR,  trftS'iiiv,  s.  An  herb. 
TRUELO'VEKKOT,  trSd  lflv'1,61,  ■) 

TRUELO'VERSKNOI,  tra6-iav'flr7.-n3f,  5  '" 
[true,  love,  and  knot.]  Lines  drawn  through  eaok 
other  with  many  inxilutioiis.con'iideivd  as  the  em- 
blem ol'interwoven  affection.  Hndibras. 
TRU'KMAN,  trJo'in^n,   s.    [formcily.]  An  honest 
man;  not  a  thief. 


TRU 


TUB 


II&,  mdre,  nir,   nSt;— t&b«,  t4b,  bfiU;— ill;— piindj— '/""i 'IHii. 


TRU'ENESS,  tiSi'i.is,  s.    [from   irue.J    Siiictiitj; 

fJBllllU.llllrSf. 

THUe.Pi^.'NN'V',  n-66ii8ii-ii4,  s.  [true  and  penny. J 
A  1. .int.it>'  piiiusr  loi'  oa  liuiiest  KUuw.  S/iakj. 

TKl'KFLE,  11 56  II.  s.  [ti-ulle,  tnillu,  Fivncli.J  In 
Ital),  ihr  u.uai  mtthod  fur  Uie  hiuiiiig  ^>i  trujflet, 
or  iiuini't'1'aiK.uUi  iiiiniir' oiiis,vuU<  d  (in  tUt  Xialiaiis 
iHrtufali,  ititti  ill  Lutiii  tiibtra  U-n-Ji-,  is  by  (jiiigii 
euid  to  a  \>iS,  iiiKl  kli'i\ing;  hini,  ubscrviiig  wliire 
ht  Ix-giiis  to  lo.it.  Kay. 

TRU'iSM,  uhh'liM,    s.    An   identical   prupositiou, 

.  a  st'l;-rvid.'i>l  Ijiil  impurtatit  (lutli. 

TUUCi,  trig.  s.  A  hud  lor  mortar. 

TKULL,  11  fill,  s.  (.null",  Ital.]  A  low  whore;  a  va- 
graiii  strii>«.iH.'t.  SliaJ^s, 

XKU'LV,  trSo'li,  ."d.  from  true.]— 1.  According;  to 
truihi  nut  lalstly;  faith! ully.  Hiducy.  HuoUer.—i. 
Rially;  withoiit  liiilacy.— 3.  iixattly;  justly.  ioit^A. 
—4.  Iiidctd.  H'utlun. 

THUMP,  tr&m|>,  s.  [irompe,  Uuteli.  and  old  Fr. 
troiiiUa,  Italian.]—!.  A  truniptl;  an  lustruiiu-nt  of 
of  warlikt^  niusick.  Shaki.  h''c!il<:y.—2.  A  winning 
caitl;  u  card  tliat  Itas  iiartiviilar  piivilcgts  in  a 
gajii-.  l-'o/je,  SuiJ't.—3.  To  put  to  or  u/ioii  the 
TUUMP.S.      I'o  iUt  to  the  last  exiKditnt.  Utyden. 

Tu  Tttt'MP,  (rfliiiii,  V.  a.  [from  liu-  noun.]— l.  To 
win  with  a  trump  card.— 2  To  I'RUMP  up. 
[tromfter,  to  c/wat.  Fi.]  To  devise;  to  forne. 

TRU'MPKRY.  irftmp'ii-J,  s.  [trompeiie,  French.]— 
l.Soin<*thiiigralluciuusly  spltiidid.  Shaks.—2  False- 
hood; empty  talk.  Rulcigli.—j.  Sumethiug  of  no 
value;  tritlrs.  Milton. 

TRU'MPEl",  tr6m})'it,  s.  [ironipette,  French  and 
Dutch.]—!.  Ail  instrument  of  inarii;il  musick 
soundt<l  by  the  breath.  Milton.  Jiosioiiimon.—2. 
In  uiilitary  style,  a  truinpeier.  Claieiulvru—S. 
One  who  celebrates;  cue  who  praises.  Bacon,  Dry- 
den. 

To  TRUMPK T,  trftinp'lt,  v.  u.  [trouipetter,  Fr.] 
To  publish  by  suunu  of  trumpet;  to  jji-oclaiui. 
Shaks.  bacon. 

TRU'MPE'r-FLOWER,  trfimp'lt-n6a-ar,  s.  [big- 
nnnia,  Latin.]    A  uihulous  tiower.  Miller. 

TRTJ'MPETEH,  trfii„j»'it.ftr,  s.  [Iroui  trumpet.] 
— 1.  One  who  sounds  a  trumpet.  Sliaks.  Haynard. 
—2  One  who  proilnims,  pubUibes,  or  denuuiiccs. 
Bfuun.  SotU/i,—3.  A.  fish. 

TRU'MPE  I -T0NGUKD,tiamp'it.l6i!^'d, a.  [trum- 
pet and  tongue  ]  Having  tougiU'S  vociferous  at  a 
truni|>.t.  S/,aks. 

To  TRU'NCA  1 E,  trflng'kiie,  v.  a.  [trunco,  Lat.] 
To  maim, to  Idji;  to  cut  short. 

TRUNCATION,  irfiu-kA'sh&ii,  t.  [from  triuicate.] 
The  act  of  l()|i]iiiig  or  niaiuiing. 

TRU'NCHEON,  iiAn'.hflii.  s.  [troncon,  Fr.]— 1.  A 
short  stalf;  a  clnb;  a  cudgel.  Shaks.  Huyuard.—i. 
A  staff  of  rominaiid.  Shak.t, 

To  TRU'NC^i  KON,  irftii'sliftn.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  liral  with  a  truneli.nii.    Shnks. 

TRUNCHEONEE'll.  ti^n.^liaii-icr',  s.  [from  trun- 
cbeon.l  One  urm-'d  with  a  truncheon.   s/iuA*. 

To  TBU'NDLK.  trandMI.  v.  u.  [tpeiiO,  a  bowl, 
Sa\<in.]  To  roll;  In  ImjwI  slong.  AUilison. 

TKU'NDLE,  tiAiid'dl,  ».  [rjteiiW,  S.ixoii.]  Any 
round  rolling  tiling. 

TRl'N'DLEUED,  irdnd'dl-bJd,  $.  A  truckle  bt^l. 
B   Jonson. 

TRV'NDLF.-TA1L,  irftn'dl-tile,  8.  Round  fail. 
Shakt 

TH.UNK,  irSngk,  s.  [trunrns,  Latin;  none,  Fr.]— 
1.  The  biKly  of  a  tree.  Bciitlfy.—i.  lli..-  nody  wnli- 
out  the  limbs  i>f  an  aiiim:.!.  Shaks.— 3.  The  ii.uiii 
budy  of  any  tliin>;.  Roy,— A,  A  chest  for  clollio; 
a  small  chest  commonly  lined  with  paper.  Dry. 
ien—5.  The  prnbo^ci»  of  an  tltphanl,  or  otlier 
animal.  Milion  l)r'j<kn,—6,  A  long  lube  thiiiugh 
which  |>cllris  of  cljy  are  blown.  Bacuu. 

T»  TRUNK,  trAngk,  v.  a.  [trunco,  Latin.]  To 
trnncnle:  to  maitn;  to  lop.  S/icti.sei, 

TRU'NKKU.  tr&iigkt,  a.  [from  trunk.]  Having  a 
trunk.  Hoiii-l. 

TRUNK-HOSF,  trftngk'hA/.e,  s.  [trunk  aud  hwe.] 
Largo  bitcehcs  lormerly  worn,  trior. 
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IKU'NNIONS,  ir&n'jftnz,  a.  [trugnons,  Fr.]  The 
knobs  or  bunelangs  01  a  gun,  that  btur  it  on  the 
ch> .  ks  of  a  carrmg, .  Bailey. 

'lliU'.-)10N,  noSzhdn,  X.  [irndo,  Laiiu.]  I'he  act 
oi  ilirujtiug  or  pujliiii^.  Biiuiiy. 

TRL'SS,  u&s,  s.  [uoussr,  i-i.j- 1.  A  bandage  by 
which  rupiurfs  ;;re  resiraintd  from  lapsing.  Hue 
TiMit.—i,  Bundle;  any  thing  thrust  close  logtiher. 
Sjjcnser,  Addison.— 3,  T rouse;  breechta. 

To  lUUSS,  trfts,  V.  a.  [trouaser,  Fr.]  'lo  pack  up 
c)os^  togciher.  Upcnscr. 

rRUSr,  triist,  s.  [u-uusl,  Runiek.]— 1.  Confidence; 
rd.aiice on  another.  Shaks.— 2,  Charge  received  in 
contiileiice.  DrydeU.—i.  Cuntidci.t  opinion  of  any 
event.— 4.  Ciedit  without  txaiuiuatiun.  Luckc.—i. 
Credit  without  payment.  RaUij^h.—6,  bumethiiig 
couiuiitied  to  tjiie's  lUitli.  BULon.~T.  Ueposite; 
louirthing  coiiiiiiittc'd  to  charge,  of  which  Mccuulit 
must  be  given.  Su'Jl.—'i,  FiUeliij;  supposed  iiouw 
ty.  Tobit,—<i,  Slue  of  liiiti  to  wtioiu  suuiethiuj; 
is  entrusted.  Clartudon.  jDoiham. 

To  TUUbT,  irfisl,  V.  a.  ["om  the  noan.]— 1.  T# 
place  contidence  in;  to  conlidt  in.  Ben  Jonson. — 
2.  To  believe;  to  crtdii.  Shaks.— 3.  'fo  iiilmit  in 
cunfidtnce  to  the  power  over  any  thing,  'i'uylur. — 
4.  lo  eoinmii  witii  contidence.  JJryduu—s ,  I'm 
venture  conlideuil).  Mi:!on.—6,  lo  sell  upon 
crttlil. 
-^V  TRUST,  trfist,  v.  ii.— 1.  To  be  confident  of 
something  future.  Jcj/.v/. —2.  'i'ohavein  eoi.tiilciice; 
to  rely;  to  depLlul  >.  iihout  doubt.  Isaiah.  Miltvu. 
—3.  Jo  be  credulous;  lo  be  won  to  coutJdi.i.c<;. 
Shaks. — 4.  lo  expect.  L'Lstran^c, 

'IRUS'TILY,  tris'ii-li,  ad.  [from  trusty.]  Faitb. 
fully. 

TUUSTEE',  trfis-i44',  s.  [from  trust.]—!.  One  en. 
trusttd  Willi  any  thing.  Taylor,— .i.  One  to  whom 
something  is  commiited  tor  the  use  and  behoot  of 
another.  Vryden. 

THU'STEK,  ira.,t'ar,  s.  [from  trust.]  One  whe 
trusts.  Shaks. 

■rRU'STlNESS,tras't4-ii?s,  s.  [from  trusty.]  Hones- 
tv;  fidility;  taiililulness.  Gieto. 

TR'U'S  1  LESS,  u-ast'iis,  s.  [from  trust.]  Uulaith- 
lul;  unconstant;  not  to  be  trusted.  SjjLn-nr. 

TiiU'SlY,  trasl'i,  a.  [from  trust.]- !.  Honest; 
faithful;  true;  lit  lo  be  trusted.  Shaks.  Aduiiun.— 
2.  Strong;  stout;  aUcU  as  will  not  tail.  Sjjcnscr. 
Drydtn. 

TRU  IH,  tMth,  s.  [cj\eop»a,  Saxon.]- 1.  The 
contrary  to  falsehood;  coirorinity  ot  notions  t« 
things.  Locke.— 2.  Conlbrniity  of  words  lo  tlion^htj. 
Milioti.—3.  Purity  Ironi  falsehuo«l.  Shaks.— 4.  fi- 
delity; eoustaiicy.— 5.  Honesty;  virtue.  Shaks,— 
6.  It  is  used  sumeiiiiies  by  way  oi  concession. 
Matl/ietv. — 7.  Exactness;  couforiuity  to  rub  •  Mor- 
timer.— 8,  Reality.  Hooker.— 9.  0/  a  i'RUlH,  or 
in  TltUfH.  in  reality;  cirtainlv.  Jlui^s. 

THUTINA'TIOX,  ti^a' li-ii'shali,  s.  [truiina. 
LK-ttii|.]  The  act  of  vveigiiiug;  eAaiuilutliun  by  ihr 
scale.  Broien. 

To  IRY,  111,  V.  a.  [triir,  French.]—!.  To  e.xaniine; 
to  make  e.vperinniit  oi.  S.'iaks.—^.  To  tXperivnce; 
to  essay;  to  have  knowledge  or  experience  ol.  Dry- 
dcn,~3.  To  exnmiiie  as  a  judge.— 4.  To  bring  Le- 
foreajudici.il  inlMinai.—i.  lo  biing  to  nUicisiuii, 
With  out  en.pliatical.  Orydcn.—O.  'lo  act  on  as  a 
list.  Shaks.— i.  lo  bring  as  to  u  test.  -Vmwi. — B. 
Toesvav;  to  attempt.  Aliltoiu-v,  To  purity;  tJ 
refine.  Mihort- 

To  IRY,  111,  V.  n.  To  endeavour;  to  attempt. 
ll'i,tto?i. 

run,  tab,  s.  tobbe,tubbe,  Dntcb.]- 1.  A  large  op»a 
vessi-l  of  wood.  Mi!turt.—2.  A  slate -of  sulivaiiou. 
S.Wiki. 

TUBE,  i4be.  s.  [tubus,  Lat.]  A  pipe;  a  siphon;  a 
long  hollow  bull).  limrutniitoH 

TU'BERtLE,  li'iiii-kl.  s.  [luberculum,  Latin.] 
A  small  swelling  or  exciesseuce  on  the  bod);  a 
pinipb'.  Harvey. 

TU'UEHt^SE,  taije'iA/c,  ».  A  flower.   Mortimer. 

TU'BEROUS,  in'bii-as  a.  [tubereu.\,  '  French, 
ti'uin  tuber,  Litin.  j  Having  prouiiiient  kuottt  wi.' 
CKcrescencej.  . .  'oMxvard, 


TUM 


TUN 


FAu-,  fir,  Jill,  flti— mi,  mil ;— pine,  pin;— 


TU'BULAR,  li'I.i-iar,  a.  [iiom  tubus,  Latin.]   Rt-- 
lienibliiig  a   |)i|ie  i>i-   ivunk;   cunsistiiig  uf  a  pip< ; 
luii;;ami  Uul  u\t ;  iUtulni'.  Grew. 
TV'ULLE,  tiVbile.  ..  Ltubulus  Latin.]     A    small 

pipe,  or  tistuUi-  bod  j.  (t^oodwant. 
TU'BULAIKU,  uVhi-li-tia,  i 
TU'BULOUS,  tii':>iias,  j  *' 

[finiii   tiitiiiliis,  Latin.]    Fistulav;     loDgitudinally 
hollo  tv.  Dcrhaiii. 
TUCK,  tfik,  s.— 1.    A  long   iianow    swoi-d.  Shaks. 

Hudtirai.—2.  A  kind  or  net.  Caicw. 
T«   rU'-K,  idk,    V.  n.  [Irom  tvuukeii,  German.] — 
1.  Toci-ush  together;  to  liiudtrt'iom  spi-eacling   Ad- 
disori.  Piioi:—z.  To  euclust,  by   luoking  clutlies 
round.  Loike. 
To  TUCK,iUk,  V.  n.  To  contract.  Sharp. 
TUCKER,  l&k'ir,  s.  A    small    piece  of  lineu  that 

sliaiie^  tilt- breasts  of  wonicii.  .Ultlison. 
TUEL,  tft'll,  s.  [niveau,   Fr.]    llie  anus.  SLinner. 
TU'EliDAY,    lAie'd'i,  s.    [CiKj-tJug,    Sa\on;    Cuy, 

Sa\on,  is  Mars.]  Tdf  iliir'l  ilay  olilie  wei-k. 
TU'Fi'AFFETV,  tai'i4!-li-ti,   s.   [trocn  tutted  ami 

taflely.]  A  villous  kiml  o*  silk.  Di.n.ic. 
TUFl',   tdft,  s.  [lurtl,  FieUi.!).]— 1.    A  number   of 
tliriaJs  or  libanJs,   Houery  leaves,  or   any  sm:ll 
bodies  joiueii  loijetllei-.  More.  Diydcii. — 2.    A  clus- 
ter; a  cluuip.  Sitiiicy,  Milton. 
To  TUF 1',  tftft,   V.  a.   To  adorn  with  a  tuPt.  T/iont- 

son. 
TU'FTED,   tfit'tid,  a.    [from    tuft.]    Growing  in 

talis  or  clusters.  Milton.  Pope. 
TU'FTY,    tdt'ti,    a.     Ifiom   tuft.]     Adorned    with 

tufts. 
To  TUG,  tfig,  V.  n.  [r,  ojan,   Saxon.]—!.  To  pull 
with  strength  long  continued  in  the  utmost  exer- 
tion. Chapnian.  Ruscqmmon.—2.  I'o  pull;  to  pluck. 
Hudibras. 
To  TUG,  tfig,  V.  n.— 1.  To  pull;  to  dr.iw.  Sandys. 
Boyle.— 2.    i'o  labow;  to    contend;  to   struggle. 
ShaJcs.  Howd.  Crashaxv. 
TUG,  tig,  s.  [fi-om  the  verb.]  Pull  performed  with 

the  utmost  eifort.  Drydt-n. 
TU'GGEK,  tfig'gfir,  s.   [from   tug.]    One  that  tugs 

or  pulls  hard. 
TUl'lION,  ti-hh'fin,     s.  [tuitio,  from   tueor,    La- 
tin.] Guardianship;    superiuiendant  care.  Sidney. 
Locke. 
TU'LIP,  iiViip,    s.   [tulipe,  Fr.  lulipa,    Latin.]   A 

Hovvi-r.  Haketvill. 
TU'LIPTREE,  tu'lli)-trii,  s.  A  tree. 
To  TUMBLE,  tdm'hl,  v.  n.  [turi.bcr,  Fr.  tommelen, 
Dutch;  touil)olare,   Italian.]—!.  To    fall;  to   come 
suddenly    to    ihs;    ground.     S/iaks- — 2.     To   fall  in 

great  quaut.ti.  s  tumultuousiy.   Prior 3.     1  o  roll 

about.  Siilncy.—4.  'I'o  play  tricks  by  various  libra- 
tions  of  tlie  ijoily.  Ruivc. 
To  'I'U'MBLE,  tiiu'bl,  v.  a.— 1.  To  turn  over;  to 
throw  about  by  way  of  exaiuliiati.>n.  Collier.— 2. 
'lo  throw  by  chance  or  violence.  Lucku.—2.  To 
throw  down.  Drydcn. 
TU'MBLE,  t&ui'bl,     s.    [from    the  verb.]    A  fall. 

VEstrange, 
TU'.UhLKU,  tiin'bl-iV,s.  [from  tumhie.l  One  who 

ihows  posluris  or  fiat>  of  activity.  H'llkims. 
TU'MBliEL,  td.u'biil,  s.   [loi.ibeieau,  French.]  A 

dungcart.  Cii}i:;rei!e. 
TUMEFA'C  llOX,   li-nii  fak'shSn,  s.  [tumefactio, 

Lat.]  Swelling.  Arlm'/amt. 
To  TU'.MEFY,  i6'mi-fi,    v.  a.  [tumefacio,  Latin.] 

To  swell;  (om:;kj  to  swell.  S/uirp. 
rU'MlU.  ifi'mld.  a.  [tumidui,  Laiiu.]— 1.  Swelliug; 
puffed  up.— 2.  Protuberant;  raised  above  the  level. 
MiJtvi  —3.  Pompous;  boastif'ul;  pulfy;  falsely  sub- 
liuiu.  Boyle. 
TU'MOUll.  t^i'infir,  s.    [tumor,  Lat.]— 1.  A  morbid 
swelling,  rl'iii'-'nini.-z.  Alt.  tied  |)Otiip;  tklse  imig- 
nifionce; pulfy giai.d.  nr.  L'Eifruni;c. 
TU'MOKOUS,    li'M.aiva,,    a.    [from   tumour.]— 1. 
Swelling;     l>r(.iubeidiit.      lf'otton.—2.     Fasluuus; 
vainly  pompinis;  falsi  ly  magiiiliceni.  If^otton, 
To  TUMP,  lu.up.    Auioiig  gardeners,  to  funcc  trees 

about  withianli. 
TU'MULOSE,  xh-Ui{i-\hn:',   a.  ''tumtlosuj,  Laiin] 
Fullofhilts.  Badey. 
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TU'MULT,  tdi'mdlt,  s.  [tumulie,  Fr.  tumuttni,' 
Lat.]— 1.  A  prouiiscuous  commotion  in  a  multi- 
tude. Pi^.—^.  A  mtiititudeputii. to  wild  commo- 
tion-— 3.  A  stir;  an  irix-^iular  violence;  a  wild  com- 
motion. Mikun.  .iiUiisun. 
To  TU'JlUL'l",  (finiQit,  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.]  To 

lie  agitated  tuu.uliuous'V.  Milton.  • 

TUMU'L  lUAUILY,   lO-'mai'tsuA-i-ri-li,  ad.  [from 

tumultunry.]  In  a  tuiuidiuary  ii.ann..-. 

TUMU'LTUARlNEiS,       td-n.altshii-iri  nis,    s. 

[irum    tumultuary.]     Turbulenci ;   luclinatiou   or 

disjidiioii  to   tumults  or    commotions.    A'.  Charles, 

TUMU'LTUARY,ii.iiiai'ishta-ri,a.  [tumultuaire, 

Fr.  tiom  tumult.J— 1.  Oisonierly;  Confused.  Bocoii, 

C>anvilU:—2.    Put  into  irregular  commotiou.  At- 

terhury. 

r«   rU.MUVrUATE,    ti-miluhi-^te,  v.  n.    [tu- 

muUiKM-,  Lat.j    Touiakea  tumult. 
TUJIU'LI  UA'riON,  lii-mftl-tsht-a'sbfin,  s.    [(Von> 
tumultuate.]     Irregular    and   confused  agitation. 
Boyle. 
TLMU'LTUOUS,  lft-miil't,lii-as,  a.  [from  tumult; 
tumultcux,  French.]—!.  Put  into  violent  cummu- 
tinn;  irrfgularly  and  confusedly  agitated.  Mthun. 
Adtiisun.—i.   Violently    carriid   on    by  disorderly 
multitudes   .S//rnjrc.— 3.  rurbuK-nt;  violent.  Shcks. 
Knollen.—i.  Full  of  tumults,  i'wiiei'. 
TUMU'L  lUOUSLY,  t6-mai'ishi'i-ds-l4,  ad.    [from 
tumultuous.]    By  act  of  the  multitude;  with  con- 
fusion ana  violence.  Baiotu 
TUN,  ifln,   !.    L^unne,   Saxon;   tonne,  Dutch.]— 1. 
A  large  cask.   Milton.— 2.     Iwo    pipes,   th.    mea- 
sure of  four  hogsheads.— 3.     Any  large  quantity 
proverbially.  Shaks.— i.  A  druukai-d.  In  burlesque. 
lJryden.—5.  'Ihe  weight  of  two  thousasid  pounds. 
—5.  A  uubick  space  in  a  ship,  supposed  lo  contain 
a  tun. 
To  I'UN,  I  fin,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  put  into 

casks;  to  barrel.  Bacon. 
TU'NA,  ti'iiS,  s.  [not  known  by  this  name.]  Some 

exotick  tree. 
TU'NABLE,  tA'iil-bl,  a.  [from  tuue.]  Harmonious; 

musical.  Shaks.  Mi'tun.  Holder. 
TU'NABLENESS,  ti'iii-bl-ii^s,  s.   [from  tunable.] 

H:»rinony;  melodi»usiiess;  miisienliiess. 
TU'NABLY,  ti\'ia  bl4,   ad.    [from   tunable.]  Har- 

iiiuniousl\ ;  iiRludioiisly. 
TUNt;,  line,  s.  [toon,  butch.]—!.  Tunc  is  a  diver- 
sitj'  of  notes  put  together.  Locke.  Miiiiin.  Drydcn. 
—2.  Soinid;  note.  Shaks.— i.  Harmony;  order;  con- 
cert o.  parts.  King  Charles. — 4.  Staie  of  giving  the 
due  sounds:  as,  iln-   tiddle   is  in   tuue.—i.    Proper 
state  for  use  or  application;   right  disiiosiiion;   lit 
temper  or  humour.  Locke: — 6.  btate  of  anything 
with  respect  to  orihr.  Shak.f. 
To  TU.N'li,  tune,  V.  a.  [iioni  the  noun.] — 1.  To  pu: 
into  such  a  state,   as    that  the  prsper  sounds  may 
be  pi-oduettl.  Di-jtlen.—Z.  To   sing  harmouiuusly. 
Milton.  Pojie. 
ToTVSE,  line,  v.   n.— !.   To  form  one  sound  t» 
anothe,-,  Drydcn.  Milton.— 2.    To  utter   with  the 
voice  narliculale  harmony 
TU'XiiFUL,  ti'iiK-'lui,  a.   [tune  and  full.]  Musicu!; 

hariiionioiis.  Miiton.  Drydcn. 
TU'NELESS,  ti'iue'lis,  a.  [from  tune.]    Uuharmo- 

nious;  uiimusieal.  Spenser.   Cnvlty. 
TU'NEU,  tfi'iidr,  s.  [from  time.]  Oue  who  tunes. 

Shak^. 
TU'XICK,  ti'iiik,  s.  [tuniqiie,  Fr.  tuiuca,  Lat.]— 
1.  Part  o^  thr- Roman  dress,   drbuthnor.—i.  Ciivvx- 
ii)(r,   integument;  tnniele.  Harvey.  DerlimU.  , 
TU'KICLE,  ti'ni-kl,  s.  [from   lunick.]    Covii-r;   iii- 

te;jument.  Ray.  Benttcy. 
TC'NING,  tin'lng,  s.   lirom  to  tune.]    A  musical 

strain.  Milton. 
TU'NN.AGK,  t{ln'iililie,s.  [from  tnii.]— IT  Content 
of  a  vessel  measured  by  ilie  tun.  Ar'iuiJ.ii<it. — i, 
X'aN  la'id  by  the  tun:  us,  lo  levy  tunnuge  and 
pounitaj;!'. 
TU'NNEL,  ifin-iill.  s.— 1,  The  sliatt  of  a  ohimHey; 
the  passage  lor  the  smoke.  S/ir.nter.  H'ot!oii.—2,  A 
fanuel;  n  pipe  by  which  liquor  is  pmireU  into  vesr- 
»el».  "wen.— 3.  A  ntt  wide  at  tUc  nijtith,  and  (.nil. 
in'- 111  a  trviint. 
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To  1  r'XN'EL.  t&ii'ii!l,  V.  a.  [fiom  tlie  noun.')— 
1.  Tof'ovin  like  a  tunnel.  Uerltum.—i-  Ti)  eaicli 
iiiani't. 

TU'XNY.  tfti.'nS.  s.  [tonnen,  Ital.  thynnus,  LaUn.] 
A  seii-liih.  Carcxv. 

TUP.  till',  s.  A  inm.  This  woitl  is  yet  used  in  Siaf- 
foixIsliiiT. 

7'o  TIT',  ti^i).  V.  n.  To  but  like  ai-ani. 

Tl"HHAN.  tfti-bin,        T 

TU'RHAN  I,  ifir'bftnt.      y  s. 

TU'RHANi),  ifii-'b&ml.    J 
[A  1  urki^h  word]  The  cover  worn  by  tbe  lurks 
on  tiuir  Ik  ads.  liacnn.  Hmi-ci.  Un/flen. 

TU'UUANKI),tai-'bfinM,a.  [t'roni  turban.]  Weanng: 
a  luiban.  SJmks. 

TlI'RHAUY.-ifiv'b3-ri,  s.  [ttubaria,  low  Lalin.]  The 
riflil  of  diirsing  lorC. 

TV'RBriJ,  i4i'l>!d,  a.  rinvhidiis,  Lat.]  Thick;  nmd- 
dv:  not  cl'.ar.  Bmnn.  Philips. 

TU'KBIONF.SS.  tJi^bld-nH>-  [t"«>ni  turbid.]  Mud- 
dii!(-<s;  t!iii'k:iess. 

TVH'rtlNA  VK  tfli-'bi-iiitc.  •>.  [a  botanical  term 
from  tiirbinaliis,  Lat.J  Whst  resembles  a  top  in 
shape.  F.vr/i/ti. 

TU'RniNATKD.tftr'bJ-ni-tSd.  a.  [turbinatiis,Lai.l 
—1.  Twisted;  spiral.  Berrh:y:—l.  Among  botanists 
plant*  an-  ealletl  turhinntril  as  -.oiop  pans  ol  tliem 
r.  siiiibte,  or  an^  of  :i  ennieal  figure.  Dirt. 

TURBIN  A'lTOX,  iai-b4i.i'sbftn,  s.  [from  tuibinat- 
ed.^  The  act  o!'  ^pinnint;  like  a  top- 

TU'UniTH,  1  fl/l,i7;.  s.  [turpethus.Lat.]  Yellow  prc- 
cipiiatt:.  IHiernn. 

TV'llROT.tar'  ftt.  s.  [turbot,  Fr.  and  Dut.]  A  deli- 
cate fisli.  Pen  ham.  Dri/d-^i. 

TU'RKULKNIK.  tA/lWi-l?nsp,  7, 

TU'RBVLr.NCY.tftr'bi'l-!?r..s*.    S 

[turhirlence.  Fr.  turlmleiitia,  Lat.]— 1.  Tumult; 
coofusion.  Milton.  Drij'hn.—2.  T\iuiultuousness; 
liableneis  to  confusion.  Sn-ift, 

TU'RRULKNT,  tflr'bft.ljnt,  a.  [ttirbtilentus  Latin.] 
—1.  Raisi)!!);  aEntation;produciner  commotion.  Mil- 
ton.—^. Exposcil  (o  commotion;  liablf  to  agitation 
Milton.— Z.  Tuiimliiions;  viobnt.  Drijden,  Beri'lfj. 

TU'R  RULEN TLY.  tv^r'bft-l?ni-li,ad.  [from  turbu- 
1(  tii.i  Tiiiiiultuoush ;  viob  ntlv. 

TURD,  rfiitJ,  s.  rtupti,  Saxon.]  Excrement. 

TURF.tfirr.  s.  fCypp.  Saxon;  toif,  Uulcb.]  A  clod 
cover  d  with  grails;  a  psrt  of  tUi'  surlaoe  o!  the 
erouMd.  9'/«V>-.  Enron-  Mi/Ion.  Diynrn.  Pnf)c. 

To  rVK  F  tfirf.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover  wiili 
tori's.  Moi>)ii)fi: 

TU'RFIVKSS,  t6.rJ-j.|.,  s.  [from  turf.]  The  state 
of  aboundin;,'  wii'i  turfs. 

Tl-'RFY.tarl'i.  !>.  "rr,„„turf1  Full  of  tui-fs. 

TU'ROENT.  fflr'iJnt.  n.  [turjT'-ns,  Lat.J  Swelling; 
pro'iibrTanl;  'iiniid.  T/imiifr.ii. 

TURG'-.'SCKNCF,.  lfir-i2s's?nsf  .•) 

TUROF/SCKNCV.  tlir-ls'sln-L  S  '* 
[mrs!-.  scius.  L;u.]    I'be  act  ol  swi-llinR;  the  state  of 
b- iniT  swoU'n.  Hrnirn. 

TCnniD.  tflr'iid,  a.  rturpidus.L.Tlis.1—1.  Swelling; 
bloated;  Rlliicrnioiv  ronui  ilian  Ivfoi'e.  Boylf.  Phi- 
(ips.~7.  I'ompnus;  tumid;  fastuous;  vainly  magnifi- 
cent   rfntf^. 

TUROrni  rY.tftr-ild'J-tl,  s.  [from  tunrid.]  State  of 
lMi.i[r«"'illi-i.    Ayhulhti'it. 

TU'ItKF.Y.  tftr'k*,  s.  fRnllioa  turcica, Lat.]  A  Iare;e 
doiiu  slick  fowl  lii-oue;ht  from  Turkc  v    Btrnn.  Gat/. 
TU'RKOIS.  tflr-kJise',  s.  [turquoise,  French;  from 
turki-y  ]   A  bine  stone  numb-r'-d  aumncthf  ni''«n. 
er  pr<(''iiOi  ston>-s,  now  riiscovi-red  to  Ix-  a  bone  im- 
prfL-!>ai'd  with  ooiir-  ous  particles.  IVnotlu-anl. 
TU'Ut,v,CAl'.  tarks'uan.  ».   An  heri..  .-fiii.v. 
Tt'RM.  'flnu,  s   fioriiiie,  Latin.]  A  troop.  Mi'"m. 
Tt"RMF.KICK.  tai-'niJr-lk.  s.  riomerica,  Lat.]  An 

Ind'^m  rfiot  wbicb  makes  a  vellow  di  ■• 
TU'RMOII.tar'niAll.s.  Troubli; disturbance; haras- 

sinir  in>>  asin^  ts  Sirn'fi'r.  Dan. 
To  TURMO'lL.  tfti'ni.Ml.  V.  a.  [from  th<- noun.]— L 
To  harass  with  commotion.  Sfirrism:  Iinidfn.—2. 
To  wpavv;  ioU<'''p  in  nnqoietness-  Milton. 
To  TURN",  tarn.  v.  a.  [rupnan,  Saxon,  tonmer,  Fr. 
Jrom  torno,  Latin.]— l.  To  put  into  •  circular  or 
T«tiginous  motioi).  S/iakj.  MHton.-~3,  To  put  tlie 
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upper  siile  downwards.  A'hli.ion.-'-^.  To  chanee 
with  ivspecl  to  position,  ililtnv.—i.  To  chancfe  the 
state  ot  till  linlliiiei*.  Shnks — 5.  To  bilnpihe  inside 
out.  Shaks.  Milton.— (<.  To  chanc-eas  toihf  posture 
ol  ibi-  bo'ly.  Milton.  Pifte — 7.  To  form  on  a  lathe 
b\  innvinp;  round.— S.  To  form;  to  sliapr.  Ttithr.— 
",  Til  lraii-.lorni;  to  ni'tamorphos  ;  to  trauMiuitr. 
Tnutor. — 10.  To  make  ol' another  colour,  fni/rr. — 
1 1.  To  chanpe;  to  alter.  i'/;nA.f.— 12  To  make  a  re- 
vs ise  ol  fortuiii-.  I'njrlrn.—  XS.  To  translate.  Po/ie. 
—14.  To  cbanpf  ■  to  another  opinion,  or  party,  worse 
or  betti'r:  to  convert;  to  jiiTVert.— 15.  To  "chanj^ 
with  regard  to  inclination  or  temper.  Psalms. — 
10.  To  alter  fromorX'  eHc'Ct  or  purpose  to  another. 
Hooker.  Tni/loi:  Tillntxon.—\7.  To  betake.  Tcmplf. 
—18.  To  transfer.  1  C/tronirles.—\9.  'I'o  fall  upon. 
Baron  —20.  To  niake  to  nauseate.  Pofir.—ll.  To 
make  lyiddy.  Pi.iie.-ll.  To  infatuate;  to  make  mad. 
Pirijilen.—i,?,.  To  direct  to.  or  from  any  point.  Mil- 
inn.  LocIt.—1A.  To  direct  to  a  certain  purpose  or 
prop-nsion.  A'tilison.  Prior.  Fufir.—lfi.  To  double 
in.  Siuifi .—V).  To  revolve;  to  agitate  in  the  mind. 
irntts-—7.7  To  drive  from  a  peipcndicnlar  edge; 
to  blunt  y!ichnni.—28.  To  drive  by  vioh-nce;  to  e.x- 
pel.  .K'nol'es.—29.  To  apply.  Miltnu.  Tem/,le.~ZO. 
To  reverse;  to  repeal.  Detttcrnnnmy.—?,1.  To  keej) 
T)rs<iin!::  in  a  course  of  excban;jeor  traffick.  Temple. 
CoU:n:—?.7..  Jo  adapt  tbe  mind,  jlilrlison.— 33.  To 
put  tov.aids  anoihi-r.  Exoilnx. — 34.  To  retort;  to 
throw  buck.  Alfcr/,iinj.—35.  To  TURN  oii-a;/.  To 
dismiss  (rem  service;todisei-rd.  .Sif/jiei/.  Aybnthnot. 
—3(<.  To  I'VR^bark.  To  rciurn  to  tb.'  band  from 
wbrcb  it  was  received.  .Shaks.— 3~.  To  i^  TURN- 
ED of.  To  advance  to  an  ape  beyond.  Arldiso<>.— 
3%.  i'o  TURN  o/T  ''"o  dismiss  contemptuously. 
Shaks.— '■'1.  To  TURN  of.  To  i^ive  ov.  r;  to  ivsign. 
Drraij  orPirtn.—40.  To  T  URN  of.  To  defl.  ct  Jri- 
drson.—iJ-  To  TURN  ur<cr.  To  transf.  r.  Sidnry.— 
42.  T»  TURN  OT'/-;-.  To  refi  r  KnoUes.  Dry.'rn.— 43. 
To  TURN  over.  To  exa'uine  on;-  leaf  of  a  book  af- 
ter another.  Sirift.—44.  To  TURN  over.  To  throsi- 
off  the  lidder.  Butler.— AH  To  TURN  to.  To  have 
recoiirs>^  to  a  book.  G)•(^!•.  l.orUe. 

To  TURN.  tarn.  v.  n.— 1.  To  move  round;  to  hare  a 
circular  or  vfrtic-iriousniotum.  Ben  .Tonson.—2.  To 
shew  r  trard  or  aii^er,  bv  riir  ctinir  the  look  toward* 
a-iy  ibiii?.  Bacon.  Lorke.—3.  Fo  move  the  body 
round.  Milton.  Dri/drn  —4.  To  move  from  its  plarr, 
JViieninn.—'i.  To  cbanje  postniv.  Chnjne.—fi.  To 
h.is'e  a  le-  dency  or  direction.  Ath'.ison.—7.  Ic 
move  till-  i'it::*'  to  anollier  fiuarter.  nrifrlen.—S.  To. 
d'pnrt  fr^im  the  way;  to  d'  v'lte.  Drydev.—P.  To 
alter;  lo  '"•  elivm^ed;  to  be  transfovmi'd.  Miller. 
Tn'llor.—\t\.  Tolvcomi'  bv  a  cban;n».  Barnn.  Boyle. 
—II.  To  chnnCT''  sides.  ' Drtflen.  S-.vip.-iz.  To 
chant'  'br  mind.  coik'hcI.  or  drtermination.  Pro- 
vrljx.  Milton.— 13.  To  chance  lo  acid  Shnks.  Bo- 
enn,— 14.  I'o  be  brooijhl  evenfual'y.  Lo'-ke.  Addi- 
son. — 15.  TodeiH-nd  m  .  as  the  chief  point.  Stit/?. 
Pn/i^.— Ifi.  To  r;mw  t^'ddy.  .Shrks.—\7 .  'in  have  an 
n>ii'vii.et''d  consec|0"?iee  or  tendi-ncy.  Il-'nkr. — iR, 
To  TUR  V  mraii.  To  d  viatc  from  a  proner  eooisf-, 
Prnver'i.i.  Baroh.—in,  t„  n-turn:  to  ii-eoil.  Milton^ 
— 20.  To  he  dii-eclfd  to  or  from  any  point.  MiUnv. 
— 21.  Tu  TURV  of.  To  divert  one's  course,  ^or- 
r/v. 

TURN,  ta  n.  s.  [from  tin"  verb."!— t.  The  act  oflnni- 
iiii';i»vnition.— 2.  M' aiider;  wiMdintr  wiy.  Ilnirl,n. 
Addison.— 3.  A  svalk  to  and  fro.  .Shaks.— A.  CbToj-e: 
vicissiliide;  altprntion.  Honker — 5.  Mr>nnei-  of  pro- 
Ci  edin?;chaii?e  from  tbe  original  in'pn'ion  or  first 
apiietiranC".  S-.rifl  —ft.  Chanee;  bap.  CoVier.—l.  O"- 
cnsion;  ineidiiital  opporninity.  VE'Tn-'^rr.-''. 
Ti-iie  at  which  any  (bine  is  to  bi-  bad  ordoMC.  /?"•' 
ron.  Itrnhnm. — ''.  \rtion«  of  kiiidnfss  or  nialiie. 
Fiiirfn.v,  Sn'th  —10.  Ueip-i'ini^  inclination,  .^rfi/'- — 
1 1 .  A  st-n  oil'  thi'  ladder  a»  tbe  pillows.  P:i*ler.'—)S. 
Cons'iiii^  ncp.  Slirntvr.  Clnrmd,  n.—\3.  The  lorm; 
Cist:  sh't'e:  manner. /Jryr/.-n.  A^'di^rn.  It'aits  —M. 
The  maneer  of  adiiMtins-  the  wonts  of  a  sentence 
Addison.  .1rln.'thnot.—15.  B'lTVRNfi.  Altei-.atrl)  ; 
onpi'fter  another;  r»^inrocally.  Dryfen.  Pr.r.r. 

'TU'R.\'nENCH,»ai'n'b?nsh.  s.  [iii>n  and  Iwncb.]  .^ 
term  of  turners;  a  small  lathe.  i»/o.rnn. 
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TWl 


Fite,  far,  fill.  fJr;— mi,  mSt;— plw,  pbi;— 


rU'RNCOAT,  tfirn'kAf,  s.  [dun  and  coaf.]  Oni- 
wlm  Tumlies  hit  party  or  priiicipK-s;  a   remgadc. 
Slia'capcare. 
TU'RNKK,   (ftrn'flr,   s.    [from   turn.']    One   whost 

trade  is  10  I  urn  in  a  lath**,  nnjilfu.  Moxon. 
"lU'KNING.tJi'/liig,  %  [iiJiu  tuiiu]  Klexure;. wind- 
ing; lucaniler.  MiUi'ii. 
TU'HNINGNKSS,  titri,'hit;-nk^,  s.  [r>nra  tarninir.-; 

Q'lalit)  ol' imiiiixi;;  ifrgi\tr«aiiou;iubU-iru5P.  Sid- 

nfy. 
TU'KNIP,  tSrn'ip.  s    A  white  rsciil-.nf  root.  M'Jler. 
TURNPI'K1\  tftrn'jjike.  s.  [inrnand  pike,  or  pique.] 

— 1.  A  cross  ol  t'vit  burs  annpd  Kith  jnkes  ai  ilie 

end,  and  tin-niii«;  on  a   pin,  fix'd  lo  liiiidei'  liorses 

from  entering  —2.  Any   gate  by  winch  the  way  i« 

oiKtriicti'd.  Aihntlmnt. 
TU'UNSICK,  tftiiiMk,  B.  [lum  and  sick.J  Vertigri- 

nom;  giddy.  Bainn. 
TU'RNSOI.l  tftrn'.ile,  t.  [lipliotropiuni.  Latin.]    A 

plani.  Miller 
TU'HNSPI  1,  lirn'spir,  t,  [tun)  and   spit.]  He  that 

«nci(-ntly  turi)«-d  a  «()!',  instead  of  which  .ja<  ks  are- 

iiow  erencrally  ii»ed  Swift. 
TU'HNSTILF.,  iflrn'sillf,!.  [turn  and  stile]  A  turn- 

pike  Biitlf. 
TU'KPKM'JNK,  »ai'p?n-tiiie,  s.  [turpentina,  Ita- 
lian; tcrehinltiina.  Latin.]    rh    giiiu  t-NUded  l>y  the 

pine,  the  juniper,  and  other  trees  of  that  kind.  Ec- 

rlus.  Pifich"m. 
TU'UqUOISK.  tfl..kJ4/p',s.  See  TURKOIS..S/j/iA-.f. 
TU'ltPIIUDE,  (fii'i>i-.td.-,s.  [tnrpitudo,  L^t.]  Es- 

eential  delorjnity  ol  words,  thoughts  or  actions;  in- 

h'  rent  vil."ncs5.".WaA*.  Snuflu 
TU'RUEl',  tfir'r?t,  s.  [tunis,  Lttin.]     A  small  emi- 

neiice  raisid  alwive  the  rest  of  tli"  building:  a  little 

tower.  Fai:fa.x    Po'i:^. 
TU'RRKTKr>,ta,-'r?.-Sd,a.   [from  turret.]  Formed 

like  a  tower:  rising  like  a  tower,  baton, 
TU'HTLE.  tfl  'tl,  > 

TU'RILEDOVE,  tft.'tl-dftv,     J'' 

£tujtt;le,S:»\.  lorf  relb,  Iwl.  tnitur.  Lnt.]— l.A  spe- 
cies of  dove.  Shaks.  Cfti    iriicman. — 2.  It  is   nsed 

aroonsr  sailors  ai^d  jiut'ons  for  a  tortoise. 
TUS'CAN.  tAs-k^'i,  a-  [from  T,;scnpy.]Denotiii<jthe 

nidest  of  the  five  orders  of  arcliiteelure.  Chester- 

feld. 
TUSH,  tflsh,  interj.    An    expression   of  contempt. 

Psnlm^.  Camdeii. 
TVSK,  iftsk,  s.  [tyxpp  Savoti;  tosken,  old  Frisick.] 

The  lonfr  tooth  of  a  pucrnacious  animal;  a  fang;  the 

h^ldiiis;  tooth.  Baron.  Diydeii.  Smith. 
TU'SKED,  tfi^'kSd,  ?„ 
TU'.SKY.  tiis'ki,         5 

[from  tusk.l  Furnish(d  with  tnslcs    Drijdcn.Cmv. 
TU'SSCCK,  tfls'sflk,  s.  [diminutive  of  tuzz.]  A  tuft 

of  grnss  or  twi^s.  Greiv. 
TUT,  fftt,iiiierj.  A  p'.iitic'e  nntrs' contempt.  Wctj. 
TU'TANAO,  iA'i3-ii4g\  s.  Thi   Chinese  name  for 

spelter.  IVoodwinil. 
TU'TELAGE.  t&'t&lije,  s.  [tUti'lle,tiitehpre,Fr.  tu- 

tela,Latin.]  Gnaidiansliip;  state  of  being  under  a 

(rnardiitn.  Tiiiimwunil. 
TU'rKLAR.ti'tiar.         7 
TU'TEI.AK\,  td'ii-l4r-4.    S "' 

[tutela,  Latin.]   Having  the-  charge  or  giiardi mship 

of  any  person  or  thine:;  protecting;  defensive;  guar- 
dian. Tcwiilc.  Drydin. 
TU'TOR.  ifi'tfir,  s.  [tutor,  Latin;  tnteur,  Fr.]   One 

who  has  tlie  care  of  another's  learning  and  morals. 

SImki.  Hufler. 
To  TU'TOR,  tft'tfir,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 

instruct;  to  teadi;  to  document.  Shrik-i.  Hrile.—2.  To 

treat  with  «u  pi  rioritv  or  ses-erily.  Adiliion. 
rU'TORAGE,  i;i'ifti--ije,  s.  [Irom  tutor.]  The  aii- 

tliority  or  solemnity  of  a  tutor.  Government  ofl/ie 

Tiin^ue. 
TU'TORESS.  ti'ifirjs.  or  ti'trii,  s.  [from  totor.] 

Directri'ss;  instructress;  governess. 
TU'iORY,  ift'ifir-4,  s.  [horn  tutor.]  Course  of  in- 

stvnction.  Riid- 
TU'T TY,  fftt'ii,  5.  [tutia,  lo  v  Latin;  tufhie,  Fr.]  A 

sublimate  of  zinc  or  calamine  collected  in  the  lui^ 

na-e.  Aininvorlh. 
TU'1"S.\N,  or  park  leaves,  t&itin,  s.  A  plant. 
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TUZ   tdz.  s.  A  lock  or  »uf>  ofban .  Dryden. 
TVVAliV,   twine,  a.   [Cpejftj,  barpa,  both  twain, 

Saxon.]  Two.  Sh.nks.  [iryten. 
To   I'W.AKG,  twjnp,  v.  n.  [a  word  formed  from  the 

sound.]  To  sound  v.'lth  a  quick  sharp  noise.  Shaks. 

FMifjS  Poi>e. 
To  TWANti,  twlng,r.  a.  To  make  to  sound  sharp- 

1>'.  S'ifiks. 
TWANG,  twjng,  s.   [from  the  verb  J— 1.  A  sharp 

quick  sound.  Bu'ler.  Pope — 2.  An  att'ected  inodula- 

tio)i  o^the  voice.  Smith.  Arhuihnot. 
TWANG,  twjng,  interj.  A  word  marking  a  qvuck 

action  »ccomp!>niid  with  a  sharp  sound.  Prior. 
TWA'NG!.ING,t\vang'Hng,a.  ifrom  twang.]  Con- 

lemptihlv  noisy.  SImks. 
To  TW.'VKK.  twjngk,  v.  a.  To  make  to  sound.    Ad- 

disiti. 
'T  WAS,  twfty:.  Contracted  from  it  was.  Dn/den. 
To  TWA'l'TLE,  iwii'tl.  V.  n.[schwaizen."G.  rman.] 

To  prate;  togal)ble:  tochattrr.  V E.itmuge. 
TWAY,  for  TWAIN',  iwi.  S/ienser. 
TWA'YBLADE,  t«i'l,lide,s.  [opliris,Lat.]  A  poly- 

pitalons  flowi-r.  Miller. 
To   rWEAG,  iw4g,      > 
To  TWEAK,tw4ke,     5        * 

To  pineh;  to  squeeze  betwixt  the  fingers.  Bentley, 
TWEAGUK   tw4g,7 
TWEAK,  twJkc,      5'" 

Perplexity;  lutlicrous  distress.  ArbuOinot. 
To    rWEE^DLE,  tw^i'dl,  v.  a.    To  handle  lightly. 

Add'son. 
TWEE'ZERS,  twJi'zftrz,  s.   [etuy,  French.]  Nip- 

per*,  or  small  pincers,  to  pluck  off  h-iirs.  Po/5e. 
TWELFTH,  tv.?infA, a.   [Cpeipca,  Saxon.]  Second 

after  the  tent*i;  the  ordinal  of  twelve.  1  Kiiiiis, 
TWE'LFl  HllDE.  tw  Slf^/^tlde,  s.  The  tweltUidaf 

after  Christmas.  Tusser, 
TWELVE,  twSlv,  a.  [cpelj:,  Saxon.]  Two  and  ten. 

Shaks    Dn/djfn. 
TWE'LVEMONTH,  twglv'mfinM,s.  A  year.as  con- 
sisting oftw»lve  months.  Haider,  Evelyn. 
TWE'LVEPENCE,    twjlv'plnse,    s.   [twelve  and 

pf-nce.]  .\  shilling. 
TWE'I.YEPENNY,  twjlv'pjn-ni.  a.    [twelve  and 

penny."!  SpM  <or  a  shilling.  Driiden. 
TWIVLVESCORE,     twSlv'skire.   s.    [twelve    nnd 

score]  Twelve  times  twenty.  Dri/den. 
T^WK'NTIETH,  twiii't4-5M,a.  [CpenrijoS;!,  Sax.] 

Twice  tenth.  Brn  Jontoii. 
TWE'N  I'Y,  IwSi.'ti.a.  [rprntij,  Saxon.]— 1.  Twice 

leu.  Sirift.—2.  \  j>roverbial  or  ind:  finite  number. 

Baron. 
TWrBlL,twll)il,  s.  [iwy  for  two,  and  bill.]  A  lial. 

hert.  Ainsnor/h. 
TWICE,,  twjse,  ad.   [tpi5i».  Sa.K.  twees,  Dnt.]— 1. 

'I'wo  times.  S/ienser.—2.  Oonhly.  Drt/deii. — Z.  It  is 

of  en  usi'd  in  composition.  S/taks.  Crccc/t. 
To  TWi'DLE,  twi'dl,  v.  a.  To  touch  lightly.  IVise- 

mnn, 
TWIG,  twi;;,  s.  [tpig,  rpijja,  Saxon;  iwyg.  Dutch.] 

A  small  shuoi  of  f  branch;a  switch  longh  and  long. 

Ka'cifi/i,  S-.ndys. 
TWI'GGEN,  tttlji'gln,  a.  [from   twig.]    Made  of 

f.>i'^s.  S/taks-  Greit; 
TWl'tiGY,  Lwlj'ui.  .1.  [from  twig.]  Full  of  twigs. 
TWi'LIGKT,  twi'll  e,s.rtweelicht,  Dutch;  tpi-one- 

1<  ohC,  Savon.]  'I'he  tliiuivus  or  faint  lisrhl  before 

sunrise,  and  after  sunset;  obscure  light;  uncertain 

^iew.  Dunne.  Cl-'ivdand. 
TWI'LIGHT,  ttt'i  ljte,«.— 1.  Not  clearly  or  brightly 

iUnmi";'t(.-<l;  obscine;  d^ejyly  shaded.  Milton,  Po/te. 

— 2.  .See.i  by  twilight.  Milton, 
TWIN,  t«inls.  [tcnni.  Sax.  tweelingcn,  Dut.]— 1. 

One  of  several  children  born  at  a  birth.  Cleux'eland. 

Otn"iy,—2,  Gemini, sign  ol  the  zodiack.  Creech. 
To  1  WIN,   iwlii,  V.  n.  [from  ihc  noun.]— 1.  To  be 

boni  at  ttie  same  birth.  Shnks.—2.  To  brine  two  at 

(luie.  Tii3ier.—3.  To  be  paired;  to  be  suited.  S/mAjr. 

S.mlyi. 
TWIMIO'RN,  twIn'hJrn,  a.  [twin  and  born.]  Born 

at  till  same  birth. -yAnA*. 
To  TWINE,  twin,,  V.  a.  [tpinan,  Saxon;  tw yuan, 

Duteh.J— 1.  To  cwiat  or  cumplieat«  vt  as  to  uuitc, 


TWO 


TYR 


— ni,  niAve,  nJr,  ndt;>-t&bei  idb,  till;— ill;— pi(md;—</;in,'rHu. 


\,y  iorm  one  boily  or  s(il>jtaiice  out  of  two  or  more. 

i.  vji!tu.—2.  'rooiiiteinflf.  Craslmiv. 

'i'«  f  WINH'.  twine,  v.  ii.— 1.  To  loiivolve  itst-l(;  to 

'■     wr;i|>  iisil''clo«i-iy  about.  }'opt:—l-  lu  uiiile  by  in- 

terpositioii  oi'iiaru.  Hhaks.—j.  To  winil;  to  n'lakt 

flc-MUfts.  Sii'(ft. 
TWINK,  twiiK,  s.   [from  tla-  verb.]—!.    \  twisted 
thread.  S/jryucr.  IJnjtli-n.—i.  'I'wist;  roiivohiiiuii. 
Miilnn.—Z.  Embraci  ;att  ul  convolving  listirroiiud 

To  TWlN'tTE,  twItijV,  v.  «.  Ltwin);«')i,  OcrmimO— '• 
To  torment  Wstb  siuidt-n  :ind  ^loit  pain.  VEs- 
irnige.—2.  To  pinch:  lo  tweak.  Hudiiras. 

■i'WINOEitwi'ijf,  s.  [tVuni  the  yt-rbj— 1.  short  sud- 
den shnrp   pain.   nrydeu.—T.   A  tweak;  u  pinch. 

TWINK.  twinck,  s.  [S<- TWINKLE.]  The  motion 

of  an  up;  u  inoiii'  nt.  S'inks. 
To  I'WI'NKLK,  iwliisk'KI.  v.ii.  [tpinchan,  Saxon.] 
—1.  To  «parklt;  ti>  ttf'h  irn  eularly;  lo  ii«ivi-r. 
Sfuiki.  Fai'faT.  Boyle-  K'ipton  —2.  J'o  i»pi  n  and 
shut  thr  eye  by  turns  V Estrange  —3.  To  play  irre- 
gularly. Donne. 
rWiVKLK.  twlnck'lil,  7 

rWI'NKI.lNG,twini!:k'nns,     S 
[from    the   verb.]— 1.    A    s[mrkling    intermitting 
light;  a  motion  of  the  'y.  Sjiensi-r.  Dnjdrn.—2.  A 
«h(iri  space,  jiieh  as  U  taken  up  by  a  motion  ot  the 
eye.  Sprnsfr.  Dri/tleii- 
rWl'NI.lNG,  twin'llni;,  s.  [iliminutive  o(  twin.]  A 
twi'i  lamb;  aUunb  of  two  brought  at  :»  birtb.   Ttis- 
tfr. 
TWI'NNF.R,  twln'nftv,  s.  [from  twin.]  A  bleeder  of 

twins.  Tti3ser. 
To   TWIUL,    tw?rl,    v.  a.   [from    whirl.]    To  tiiru 

round;  to  move  by  a  quick  ritation    Baron. 
TWIRL,  t'vjrl,  s.  [from  til- verb.]— 1.  Uotation;  cir- 
cular moti'.n.— 2.  Twist;  convolution.  tVooilward 
ToTWIST,  twist,  V.  ;).   [^eCpij-^n    S:«on;  twiiii'ii, 
Dutch.]  -I.    To  tbrm  bv  complicatinn;  to  form  by 
oonvniurion.  Shnkt.  Ttiijlor.  I'lior.  Littleton.— 2.  I'd  [ 
contort;  to  writhi.-.  Pope.— 3.  To  wreiiih;  to  wind;tu 
Micircle  bv  aoTnething  round  -ilMJUt.  Bariul.—i.  To 
tbrm;  to  \ve:tvc.  S/ia/ia—S.    To   unit-  by  ilitertex- 
turenf  parts.  IVall.—6.  To  unite;  to  in:iinuate.  De- 
raij  nf  Pirl'/. 
ToIWIST,  t\vi«t,  V.  n.  To  be  contorted;  to  be  con- 

v<ilvcd.  Arhiithnut,  Pope. 
TWtS  r.  twin,  s.  [from  the  vpr!^]— 1.  Apy  thing 
iiia.ie  l)y  convolution  or  ■wiuding:  two  bodies  to- 
jfetbcr.  Addison.— 2.  A  single  stiing  of  cord.  Max- 
on.— 3.  A  cord;  a  strinK-  Herbert.  Dnjdrn  -4.  Cun- 
tortion;  writlip.  Addmn.—S.  I'lio  manner  of  twist- 
intr.  A^but/innt. 
TWl'STER,   twlit'Ar,  s.  [from   twist.]     One   who 

twists:  a  ropemaUer. 
To  TWIT,  twit,  v.  a,  [('?)piran.  S.axoii]  To  sneer; 

to  flout;  to  reproaeh.  Sjitnser.  nllotsou. 
Te  rWirCH,   twltsh.  v.  a.  [Cpiccian.  Saxon.]    To 
vellicate;  to  pluck  with  a  nuick  motion;  to  snatch. 
Dnjdi-n.  Pclie. 
TWnCH,  twltsh,  s.  [fnm>  the   verb.]—!.  A  quick 
l>ull;  a  sodden  vellication.  Uiidrnus.—l.  A  painful 
contraction  of  the  fibres.  DIarkntOre.  Prior. 
rWl'I'tllGRASS,  twlisb'grif,  s.  A  plant.  Mvrti- 

mer. 

ToTWI'TTER,  twli'tiV,v.  n.— I.To  .i^ake  aiharp 

tp-iiiulons    inti-rmittwl  noise.    Drydrn.—2.  To  be 

tuddenlv  moved  with  any  inclination.  L'Ettran  e. 

TWri'lER.twlt'tfir,  s.  Aiiyaiolion  or  disorder  of 

iiassion.  Hudi'irns. 
TWn  ri.K  I'WA'T TLR,   twlt'tl-twOt-tl,  s.  Tattle; 

gabble.  i:E<traiige 
•  TWlxr,twlktt.  A  contraction  of  Miri.vt.  Milton.  ■ 
TWO,  lift,  a.  [twal,  Gothick;  rpU,   Sax.]    One  and  / 

one.  Sluiks. 
TWO'EDGED,t5Jidjd,a.  [two  and  edge.]  Having 

an  ciiRe  on  either  side.  Pope. 
i  WO'FOI.D,  tftJ'fiU,  a.  L<«o  and  fold.]    Double. 
rfookrr,  P'hr. 
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rWO'KOI.I),  tAa'r.'.l<l,  ad.  Doubly.  Mjtfa^u. 
TWO'iIA.Vl)KI>,  t<y/liand-id.  a.   [two  antJ.hoJiJ.^ 

I.iHi^e;  liiilkv;  enormous  o!  iin^'.iitnd  •.  Dryden. 
rWO'l'KNCK,  t6|»'pjnsr,s.  Asii,:dl  cm.  Sluikt. 
I'u  TVK,  il,  V.  a.    To  bind-  See  UK. 
TYK,  tl,  8    .S  e  TIK.  A  knot;  a  Ixtnd  or  obligaiiun. 
I'V'CiKR,  it'-flr.  s.  Se<-  IIGK.H. 
lV'(;tK.FOi)  IKD,    il.«ar-l4t'Jd,   a.   [tyier     aii^l 

foot.)    Ki,  rce  :init  Middeli.  S/uiks. 
TYXK,  like    >.  A  dug,  or  one  as  contemptible  and 

vile  a-  .»  do?.  Sliaka. 
TY'M»AL,tim'bdi,  s.  [tymb.il,  Kr.]  A  kindofket- 
•■  1 1  .diuiii.  Prior. 
TYMPAxVI'TKS,  tlm.pi-iil'tJs  s.  [rv.«;T..;  .t;;,-.]   llia'. 

imrlicuUr  sort  of  drops)   that  iwells  the  belly  up 

lii.e  a  drum. 
rv'Ml'ANUM,  tlm'pA-n&iu,  s.    A  drum;  a  part  of 

the  i;ir. 
TV'MPANY,  tlm'pA-1  4   ^   [from  tympanum,  Lat.] 

A  kind  of  o!;strueted  baiuleoce  ilial  swells  tlie  ba- 

dv  like  a  ilruni.  Hammond.  Suckhiti;,  IHKtmMnon. 
TY'NV,ilV.4.  a.  Smrll.  5/ia/ii.       :.-    •'/•''*, 
TYPE,  tlpe,  s.   [tyix-,  Fr.    typus.  triktiii;  ij-.j;.*]— I. 

Emblem;    mark   of  someiiiiiig.   Si^t.   Prior,—^. 

'I'hiit   by  whii  U    sonK-thii.g  foliire  is.  prefigured. 

Miltuu.  rillo>3on.—3.  A  stanii;;  a  mark.  .'}/i(fCi.—4. 

A  printiiii?  letter. 
TY'PlCK.tlplk.         >„ 
TY'PICAL.  tlp'4.kai,J"* 

[typique,  Fr.  typicus,  Latin.]  Riobleraaticdl;  figu- 

rativi-  ofsojoethiiig  e!se.    Atltrbnry. 
TY;PICALLV,  tVi-k4l-i,ad.[fromtypical.1  In  a  tj  • 

picHJ  manner.  Norriy. 
TY'l'lCALNEiS    t}p'i-kai-!i2s,    s.   [from    typical.] 

■l"iie  stal     ofli  iiig  typical 
To    rY'Pll'Y,  ilp'i-fl,"  V    a  [from  type.]  To  figure; 

lo  shew  ill  emblem    Hammond. 
1  YPO'GR^PHliR,    tl-pdg'urif-tir.    s.    [^urrc;   and 

>  "-■■    .]  A  printer. 
TYPOiiR.VPHICAL,  tlp-i-grili'i-kai,  a.  [from  ty- 

po;?rapliy.]— 1     Embl-matical;  ligonitive.— 2.   Be- 

loiijrii.g  lo  tli^-  (iriMtcr's  art 
TYP6GRA'PmCALLY,tl!)-i-grari.kai-4,  .id.  [from 

typo-.<i-a|iliic  il.]— 1.    Kin'il. mu  ically;   ligurativcly. 

—2.  After  th'-  m  inner  of  primers. 
TYPO'GRAPHY,  il  \>6:^gySit-i,  s.  [typogrHphie.Fr. 

typogiaphi:i,  Latin.]— 1.   E,iil)leiimiieai,  bgurative, 

or  hi  i-oglypliical  ie(iresetitaiion.  Brown.— 2,    Fhe 

art  of  piiiiring. 
TY'RANNESS,  tli-'ia-iiJs,  s.  [from  tyrant.]  A  she 

tyrant.  S/tn.<er. 
TYRA'NMCAL,  il-ilu'.iJk;!!, ) 
TYRA'NNICK,ilra:.'olk.  j"' 

[rjj>;<.  hk;.-.]  Sviiting  a  tyrant;  Hctinsr  like  a  tyrant; 

cruel;   despolick;  imperious.   S/'iaks,   Roscominan. 

Taylor   Hrydcn. 
I'YitA'NNlCALLY,   il  ran'ii4-kal  4,  ad.    [fwm   ty- 
rannical.] Ill  maimer  ofatMaM. 
rYR\'NNlCU)l'..  tl  raii'iiA'^lde,  s.  [tyraniius  aiil 

cado.  Litiii]  The  act  of  killing  n  tyrant. 
To  rY'R.\'NNISK,  tir'iin-lz*,  v.  n.ityrainvser,  1"  . 

li-om  tji-ant.]    lo  play  th-    tvitmt;  toact  wiUi  ri- 
gour and  iniperioosuess.  Hooker,  Locke. 
I'Y'RA.NNOIS.  tir'riVn.as.  a.  [from  tyrant.]  Tyran- 
nical: desii  .iici>;.irbitnirv;se\ere.  Sidney.  TcnrpU. 
TYR'ANNOUSLY.  tli-r4..'&s-l4,    ad.    [from  lyran- 

nous.]  Unm.  iiitiill>. 
TY'RANNY,tir'r4ii-i.  s.  Ityraniiis,  Lat.  tv(.<iti,-.]- 

1.    Alisolute  mo  iiiichy  imperiously  administere.l. 

Milton.— 3.  Umesisiitl  ami  cruel  pow  r.  Shnktf—^. 

Cruel  gosenimeiit:  rigorous commund.  .^/lak"-  Bu- 
con-—4,  Severiij ;  ligoiir;  iucleineiny.  S/iaks. 
TY'RANT,  il'rJm,  s.  [i.;.^     -S  ;  tyi-annus,  Latiii]- 

An  absolute  ino:i:irc    governing  imiieriouily.— J 

A  cruel  d  siMitick  ami  sev.  iv  master.  Sidney  Sju''-. 
TYRK,  il  ■  ,  s  [properly  tire.]  SeelTRE.  HakexvtII. 
lY'RO,  ll'ro,  s.  [pi-operlv  tiro.]  Oiu  yet  not  master 
ot  his  art;  one  in  hisrutiiineiits.  C<"'''. 
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V\i.  Has  two  powers  (-x.pressfd  in  mddnn  Eii- 
.   gUsli  by  itto  cliaraclen,    V  consouaul  and  U 
rowrl. 
U,  the  vow'l,  Ims  two  sounds;  oiif  cj-  ar,  expirsscd  at 
olht-r  limes   by  cm,  an  a/jdne;  the   otlicr  close,  and 
approaching  to  the  Itsliau  ii,  \.ir  Eiiglisli  <(o,as  *'>- 

J\  vK  i!ie  consoiiivit.hiis  a  sound  in  English  n),ii(bnii. 

It  is  never  mute. 
VA'CANCY,  vi'k5n-si,s.  [from  vncant.]— 1.  Em|)ty 
>p:ue;  vacuity.  Slinks.— 2.  Chasm;   space  iiniillui. 
li'iills, — 3.~Staie  i'!;i  i,(>st  or  ciiil>loy'i'f"t  when  it 
}i  supplied.  AiiliJ)i:—i.   Hi  hiKilioii;   interniiisioir, 
time  uuentjaf:  <!   ll''i'.i^'~S.  I.isilissiiess;  emptiness 
i.;'thoU)fht.  H'afiin. 
VA'CAN  y.  vi'lvJui,a.  [vacant,  Fr.  va  can's,  I,at. 1—1. 
ICiiipty;  ni.filUd;  \oid.  L'i/yte  — 2.  Free;  unentum- 
bireii;  unerowikt!.    Mure -~.i.  Xot  tilled  by  an  iii- 
cuMibeid,  or  jMiss.S'ior.  Sr.ift.—i.  T.i'ing  at   hiiure; 
(iiseiig-igfd.  Clriri-nf'.ii.—s'.  Ihuugiitlcss;  en. ply  o!" 
thou9:!>t;  not  1)11",.  H'o'lon. 
To  VA'CATK,   \ji'i.ite.  V.  n.  [vaco,  I.aiin.]— 1.  To 
annul;  to  make  void;  to  make  oC  no  authority. — 2. 
To   iiakevac-int.;  to  quit  possession  ol'.— 3.  I'o  de- 
feat; to  put  an  end  to.  Ijnjdm. 
VACA'TION,  v:\-Ui'shftn,  s.  [vacatio, Latin.]— l.Iit- 
termi<sion   of  jurMical  j)roceedini^s,  or  any  other 
stated  employments;   rec^ss  of  courts  or  senates. 
C'lUfi/. — 2.  Li'isure;   IVeedoiu  fioui   trouble  (U*  per- 
plesily.  Har.i')ioill 
VA'CCAKV,  vak'kJ-rf,  s.    [vncca,   Lat.]     A   cow- 
house; a  cow-p:!sture. 
3'»  VAC  tINATE,  vak's!a-ite,  v.  a.  To  inoculate 

for  the  cinv-f)OX 
A'AC'ClN)C,v4h.'.-.lne.  a.  [I.at.  vaccinUi.]  lUlitiner  to 
a  cow,  as  vacitni:  inoculation,  inoculation  tor  the 
cou\l>ux,  Jisnncr. 
VA'CILLAXCV,  ^d■,'s1l-an■se,  s.  [vacillans,  Latin.] 
A    state    of  wavering;  fluctuation;   inconstancy. 
More. 
VACTLLA'TION,  vas.sTl'!a'sIifiii,s.  [vacillalio,  Lat.] 
The  net  or  state  of  leelina:  or  ■staggering;.  Derlmnu 
To  VACILLA' IE,  vis-il'ii'. ,  v. n. [Lat.  vacilio.]  To 

reel   'O  stagtrer,  BnHcii. 
VA'CVIS'I",  vak'fi-lst,  s.'  [from  vactmin.]   A  philoso- 
pher that  holds  a  vacuum.  Beyle 
VACUA'  riOX,  vik-^i-i'shftn,  s.  [v.-.euus,  Lat.]  The, 
act  of  emptjin";     I)i>t. 

ACU'lTY.  v^-ki'4-ii,  s.  [from  vacuus,  Latin.]— 1. 
Kmpliness;  si,ite  of  being  unfilled.— 2-  Space  un- 
filled; space  unoccojiied.  lIii»iii,oiu/.  MUi'jii.  Bent- 
Ici.  Rogers.— 3.  Inaiiitv;  w  ant  of  n  ixVity.Clatnilli; 
VACUOUS,  y^l/i-i^s.   a    [vounis,  Lai.   vatu6,  Fr.] 

)'iTi;<tv;  nrfll'  d    Miiion. 
rA'CUUM.s^Vh-iim,  s.  [Lat.]  Space  unoccupied  by 

m.ttter.  il'ntis.  ' 

To  V'ADK,  vide,  v.  n.  To  vanish;  to  passawav. 
VA'OAUOND,    v5g'5-b6nd,  a.   [vagabond,  Fr.]— 1. 
Wandering  without  any  settled  habitation;  want- 
ing a  home.— 2.  Wandciing;  vagrant.  .S'hak). 
VA'GABON'D,  v4g'a-b3nd,  S.  [from  the  adjective.] 
—1.  A  vai;r;\nl;  a  wandi  rer,  connnoidy  in  a  sense 
of  reproach.  ltulel;It.  Ait(lisoii.—2.  One  that  watd- 
der   illegally,  without  nsetth-d  habitation.  H'l/ls.' 
VAUA'RY.  vfi-t,':\'ri,  s.  [from  vagtis,  Lat.]    A  wild 

tV'ftk;  a  capricious  (Volick.  Mill  on.  LockV' 
V  AGINOI'E'NKOU.S,  \  Ad-;i-ni-pJn'ni\s,  s.  [vagina 
and  peniia,  Lntin.]    Sl.eath-wirged;   having    the 
wings  covrred  «  /,h  ha.  d  rases, 
VA'GOUS,  vA'giV.i..  [v.g.is,  Lat.  vague,  Fr.]  AVan- 

diring;  nnsetlli  d    Aiil^ff'c. 
VA'GKANCY,  vi'g':i''->J,  s.  [from  vagrant.]  A  stale 

of  wandering;  unsrtdi  d  condition. 
VA'GHAN  r,  vi'gr4nt,a.  Wandering; unsettled;  va- 

HalKuid.   Prior. 
VA'GRA.N'T,  vi'grlnt,  s.  Vagalior.ct:  man  unsettled 
in  h.tbitationi  Friur.  Attcrburij. 
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VAGUE,  vig,  a.   [^.tgnei   Fr.    ragtis,  Latin.>r-3- 
Wandering;  vagrant;  vag-abond.  flof/iearci. — 2.  Un- 
settled; nndectrmined.  Locke. 
V.\1L,  »ile,  s.  [voile,  French.]—!.  A  curtain;  a  co- 
ver thrown  over  any   thing  to  be  concealed.  His- 
<loin.—2.  A  partuffi'male  dress,  by  which  the  face 
is  Concealed.- 3.   isloney  given   to  servants.    See 
VALE. 
To  VAIL,  vJle,  v.  a.  To  cover. 
To  VAIL,  vile,  v.  a.  [avaUr,  French.]-!.  To  let  fall; 
to  sutler  to  descend.  Carew.  Fairfax.— 1.  To  let 
fiill  in  token  of  respect.  Knolkt.—Z.  To  fall;  to 
let  sink  in  ftar,  or  lor  any  other  interest.  Shaki, 
To  VAIL,  vile,  v.  n.  To  yield;  to  give  place.  South, 
VAIN,  vim-,  a.  [vain,  ¥x.  sainis,  I.at»u.]— 1.  Fruit- 
less; ineffectual.  Uryden.—Z.  Kmpty;  unreaU  sha- 
dowy. Vrijik'n. — s.  M.aulytproud;  proud  of  petty 
things,  liiijden.    Sxvifl.  Pope. — 4.  Sliewy;  ostenta- 
tious. Pupc-S.  Idle;  worthless;  unimi>«riant. /Je)/- 
hf.in. — 0.   False;  not  true.— 7.  In  VAIN,  [en  vain, 
Fr  iuvano,  Ital.]  To  no  purpose;  to  no  end;  iuef- 
lecmalh.  M/llon.  Locke.  Addison.  [Vest. 
VAINGLO'KtOL'S,  vAne-gl6'r4-fi»,  a.   [vanus  anil 
gloriouis,  Latin;  vuuagloriuso,  Ital.]  Boasting  with- 
out pirformances;  Jiruud  in   disproportion  to  de- 
stil.   Miitun. 
VAINGLO'RY,  vAne-glo'r4,  s.  [vana  gloria,  Latin.] 

Priile above  merit; empty  pride.  Taylor. 
VAl'NLY,  \ine'/4,  ad.  [from  vain.]— 1.  Without  ef- 
fiei;  to  no  purpose;  in  vain.  Drydvii. — 2. Proudly; 
anoganU).  Dtlaiii/.—Z.  Idly;  foolishly.  Greio. 
VA'INNESS,  vine'nis,  s.  [from  vain.]  The  State  of 

biiug  vain.  S/taku' 
VAl'VOUE,  vi,'\3d,  s.  [waiwod,  a  governor, Sclavo- 

niaH,]  A  nrince  of  the  Uacian  provinces. 
VA'LANCE,  vai'lJnse,  s.  [from  V«lencia,  Skinner.} 
Tile  fringes  or  drapery  hanging  round  the  tester 
and  head  of  a  bed.  SwiJ'l. 
To  VA'LANCE,  vai'liuse,  v.  a.  To  decorate  with 

d  r«  |)ery .  S/iaks. 
VALK,  vile,  s.   [val,  French.]— 1.  A  low  ground;  a 
valley  S(>fiiaer.  Z;;j/rfffH.—2.  [From  avail,  profit;  or 
vale..}  Money  given  to  S' rvants.  ijj'f/f/c). 
VALKDl'CllON,  val-J-dik'shfiii,  s.  [valcdico,  Lat.]  . 

A  tiirewell.  Dovne. 
VALEDI'CTORY,  vai-e-dlk'tfir-A.  a.  [from  valedico, 

Lat.]  Bidding  farewell.  Donne. 
VALRNTI'DE,  v|.l?n'iide,  s.  Valentine's  Day. 
VA'LENTINE,  vll'Jo-iln,  s.    A  sweetheart,  chosen 

on  Valentine's  day.  IVoiton. 
VALK'RIAN.  \il-li'rc-4»,  s.  [valeiaana, Lat.  valeri- 
an. Fr.]  A  plant. 
I'A'LET,  vjl'&t,  or  vi-llt',  s.  [Fr.]    A  vf aiting  ser- 

vaitt.  Addiso?i. 
VALETU'DINAIRK,  vll-lJ-ttVdi-nire,  s.  [Fr.]  One 

that  nilrsc's  his  bodily  constitutiofi.  Pojtc. 
VALETL'DINA'RIAN,  vai-li-tftili-na'ri-an,? 
VALKlTi'UlNARY.vJI-li-li'di-na-ri,  S 

[valetudinaire,  Fr.  valetudo,  l.!itiu.]— 1.  Weaklv 
sickly;  inlirm  of  health.— 3.  Sick  in  fancy.  Broaon. 
Derham. 
VALETUDINA'RIAN,  vai-lJ-tft-d4'ni-ri-an,s.  [the 
adjective  by  ellipsis.]  A  weakly  person;  one reraar- 
lia'bly  attentive  to  his  health.  S/tenstoiie. 
VA'LlANCE,'s-3l'yinse,   s.  [valllance,  Fr.]  Valour, 

personal  puissance;  bravery.  Spenser. 
VA'LIAN  T,  vai'ySnt,  a.  [vaillaut,Fr.]  Stout;  perse 

niilly  puissant;  brave.  Saiiti:el. 
VA'LIAN  f  LY.  vai'yaui-li.  ad.  [from  v.i)iant.]  Stout 

ly;  with  personal  sirei-glh.  Knollcs. 
VA'HAN'l'NESS,  vai'\,'iiit-n&s,s.  [ft-om  valiant.]  Va- 
lour; personal  bravery;  puiss.ince.  Knolles. 
VA'LID,   v4rid,  n.    [valide,  Fr.  validiis,  Ij»tin.]— 1 
I      Strong;  powerful;  efficacious;  prevulent.  Miltont- 
2.  Having  force  to  convince;  weighty;  couclusivf. 
Stephens. 
I  VALl'Dl  TY,  v4  luri-ic,  s.  [validite,  Fr.  from  valid. ; 
I      —1.  Force  to  convince;  certainty.  i^c/;t'.— 3.  Value. 
i      Sliiikspcare. 

;  VA'l.LANCY,  vil'iansi,  s.  A  large  wig  that  shade- 
I       thr  lace.  Prt/deii, 

I  VA'I.LF;Y,  \iriA,  s.  [vallee,  Fr.vnllis,  I^ttin.]  A  low 
grunml  hetwem  hills,  Nal'".:l\  M':"--. 


VAV 


A  AR 


uA,  luave.nor,  ii3t;— u'iIk',  iflb,  bfill;— ill;— piAiiil;— Min,  THi: 


VA'LOROUS,  vJrdr-fts,  n.  [valorojo,  Italian;  fiom 

valniii'  1  Brav.-;  stout; vnliaiK.  Spciurr. 
VA'LOUk,  viV&r,  J.  [valeiir.  Fi-.  valor,  r.at.]  Ptso- 
iml   bravery;  strciigtii;   pruwos;  puissance;  stunt- 
iiess.  Hujimll.  Tr-iii,'>li: 
VA'LUAULK,  vAl'ii-J-bl.  a.  [valnable,  Fieiich.]-!. 
Pivcimu;  bi-ing  of  great  pnee.— 2.  Worlli)  ;  deserv- 
iug  regard.  Alterbiiry, 
VALUA'TION,    vai-i\-.\'slifln,   s.   [from   valne/l— 1. 
Value  set  upon  »ny  tliinij.    Xiotori.— 2.  The  act  of 
Setting  ;i  value;  appraisement.  Hay. 
VALUA'TOH,  \i!-i-i'(di-.  s.  [Irom  value.]  An  aj.- 
jii-aisei;   one   who  sets  upon  any    tliin;j  its  prici-. 
Su-ift. 
VA'LUE,  vil'fi,  s.  [value,  Fancb;   valor,  Lat.]-1. 
I'rice;  \voi-tli.yu/y.— 2.  Hipli  r»te.  Wi/'/moh.— 3.  Rate; 
price  equal  to  tlie  worlli  of  tlic  tiling  bought.  Dry- 
ilrn. 

V  VA'I.UE,  vll'i,  v.  a.  [valoir,  French.]— I.  To 
rate  at  a  certain  price.  Upriiser.  Millor>.—2.  To  rate 
lii'^hly;  to  have  in  liiph  esieein.  Attcrbiiry.  f  o/jf.— 
?.  To  appraise;  to  estimate.  Levitini.'.—4.  'l~o  be 
worth;  to  be  etpial  in  wiirth  to.  Shukipem;;.— 
5.  To  take  .fCtrjunt  of.  Bacon. — fi.  To  reckon 
at.  Slinksttcfire.—l.  I'o  consider  with  respect  to 
importance;  to  hold  important.  Ciamidou.—S.  To 
rai<e  to  tsiiinatioii.  Ti-mplt. 
VA'I.UELKSS,  v;tl'i  l?s,  a.  L'"™'"  value.]  Beinjj  of 

no  value.  Shakx. 

VA'LUER.  vil'iVfir,  s.  [from  value  ]  He  that  valiit  s. 

VALVE,  vilv,  5.  [valva,  Ijitin.]— 1.  A  lolliu!?  door. 

Potie.—I.  Anvthiii)^  that  opens  over  llie  looiilh  of 

a  vfssel.  jBuy'e — 3.  [In  anatomy.]  A  kind  ul'nieni- 

lirane,  which  opens  in  ceiiain  vessels  to  admit  the 

Wood,  and  sli mis  to  prevent  i»s  repress.  .(l)fi//'/(;i'^. 

VA'I.VULE,   \ai'»ile,    s.  [valvule,   Fr]    A  sumll 

valve. 
VAMP,  vjinp,  s.  The  upper  leather  •fa  shoe. 
'i'oV AMP,  «4ui;»,  V.  a.  To  piece  an  old  thing  with 

sone  new  part.  tSriitley. 
VA'MPER,  vtinp'Sr,    s.    [from   vamp.]    One  who 

pieces  out  an  old  thing  with  sonnthing  new. 
VAN,  viii,  s.  [from  avant,  Fitneli;  or  v.infaiiJi'.] 
— 1.  The  front  of  an  army;  the  first  line. 
7Jrr/f/t'ii.— 2.  [vaiinu'i,  Latin.]  Any  tiling  spread  by 
which  a  wind  is  raisid<  a  t'Hii.  Br'ooine.—i.  A  wing 
with  wliich  the  wind  is  beaten.  Milion.  Drydciu 
VA'NCOL'RIKR.  viln-k66r-y4re',  s.   [avanicourier, 

Fr.]   A  harbinger;  a  precursor. 
VAXEl,  vine,  s.  [vaen.-,  Dutch.]  A  plate  hung  on  a 

tii'i  to  turn  with  the  wind.  Shaks. 
VANGUARD,  vJn-ryii'l'.  '*■  [avant  garde,  Fr.]  Ibe 

front,  or  first  line  o''  the  anuy.  Miltu'ii. 
VANILLA,  va-iiiri4.  s.  [vanille.  Ficnch.]  A  plant. 
The  fruit  of  those  plants  Is  used  to  scent  ihncolate. 
MtHer. 
Tu  VA'NISH.  vanish,  v.  n.  [vanesco.  Lat  ]— I.  To 
lose  perceptible  existence.  SUInnj.—2.  T-i  pass  away 
from  thr  sight,  to  disapp-  ar.  .SVioA-s.  FofK.—i.  To 
passawny;to  he  lost.  Attei^mry. 
VA'NIl'Y,  vii/i-ti,  s.    [vanitas,  Latin.]— 1-  Kinpti- 
ness; untertainly; inanity.— 2.  Fniitle>s  d.. sin-;  fruit- 
less endeavour.   Sidney-— 3.    Trifling  labour.   }in- 
leigh.—A.  Falsehoiid;  untruth.   I)avirt.—5,  Eiiiiuy 
pleasure;  vain  |iursnit:  iiile  shew.  Honker.  Pu/if, — 
6.  Ostentation;  arrogance.  Ralci,i(h.—7 .  Petty  pride; 
pride  fxertei!  upon  slight  grounds.  &<"/'. 
To  VAN,  vin,  V.  a.  [from  vaoniis,  Lat.  vaiiner,  Fr.] 

To  fan;  to  winnow.  Baion. 
To  VA'NQUISM.  vangk'wlsh.  v.  a.  [vaincre,  Fr.]- 
1.   To  conquir:   to  overcome.  Clorcnilun.—2.   'I'o 
confuii'.   AtfiThm-ij. 
VA'Nqi-l.SHRH,  vaiigk'w}sh-&;-,  i.  [from  vanquish.] 

Conqueror;  su'iduer.  S.'in'.t, 
VA'NTAGE,   vAu'tii^ji',   s.    [fi-om   advantage.]- 1. 
Ciain;  protit.-?/'/n/!/.— 2.  Sm|>  riority.  iunr/i.— 3.  Oj)- 
povtiinily; convenience.  Shnks. 
I  V\'N'TA({W,  vlii'iA(\ie,  v.  a.  [from  advantage.] 
To  profit    S'lriuei: 

\'STBU.\.S.S.  vaut'bras,  s.   [avant  brass,  Fr.]  Ai^ 
iiionr  for  the  arm.  Milt'U. 

VPID,  vapid,  a.  [vapidus,  Lat.]  D(-.id;  having  the 
spirit  evai'Or.ttetl;  spiritless.  Ariutlinni. 


VA'PIDNKSS.  v4pid-n^s,  s.  [h-oni  vapid.]  The  stale 
of  beiiiK  spii'uli  ss  or  mawkish. 

VAPOUA'  1  ION,  v4p-6  ri'sl.fiM,s.  [vaporatio,  LaU] 
Thehcl  of  escaping  in  vapours. 

VA'POKEk,  vi'pftr-flf,  •..  [from  va|hMir.]  A  boai 
ter;  a  braggart.  (•  v.  f  the  Tongue. 

VA'l'OlUSH,  vA'pfir-jsb,  a.  [from  vapour.]  Vajiov- 
ous:  spl.  iieti'-k;  liumoisonir.  -V.  iff. 

VA't'OKOUb.vi'par-fts.a.  [vapor,  ux,  Fr.]— 1.  Full 
ofe\hal.atioii;  fumy.  Su)uhjs.--i>  Windy;  flatulent. 
Ariiiithnot. 

VA'POUH,  v?*'|)flr,s,  [vapor,  Latin]—!.  Any  thing 
e.\lKil,ible;  any  ming  tliai  n>in;;les  with  the  air, 
Mil'oii.—fl.  Wind;  i)aluleiicc.  Boi'oii —3.  Fimie; 
St: •.101.  Ncmton  —4.  M«iilalt'ume;  vain  inmginatioii. 
i/am>M«nr/.— 5.  Uiseiisesoau>e<l  b)  HuluhiiCe.  or  by 
diseased  nerves;       lanclioK;  spl- ei,.  Aililiton. 

To  VAM'tiUR,  uVpa.-.  *  n."[vaptro,  L-itii..]-l.  To 
Jiass  ill  a  luiiie;  to  emit  funics;  lo  fly  off  in  evapora- 
tion. Dotiitc — 2.  To  bully;  tu  bi  ag.  GUinvilk: 

To  V/VM'OL'H,  vi'pfir,  v,  a.  To  ettuse,  or  scatter  ia 
Innieor  vajioiir.  Douiic. 

VA'Rl  ABI.K.  *a'r4-a-bk  a.  [vari.ilde,  Fr.  variabilis, 
Lat.]  Changeable;  mutable;  incoiistant.  Sliaks.  Mil. 

VA'HiABI.ENESS,  vi'ii-a-bl-ii^s,  s.  [from  varia- 
ble.]—l.  ChaiigeabU-ncss;  mulubi.ity.  Addison.— 2. 
l.rvitv ;  incimsiani  y. 

VA'Rl  iHLY,^A'l6■,<.bl4,  ;;d.  [r'rom  variahh  .]  Chaii- 
geably;  niutablv; inconstantly;  uncertainly. 

VA^IUANCK,  »ir4-aiise,  s.  [noin  vary.]  Discord; 
disagreemeni;  liissi-usion  Siidlt. 

VAMIA'TIO.N',  ;ir4-i'shfin,  s.  [vaiiaiio,  Lat.]-1. 
Chinge;  mutation;  dirtiTiiicc  from  itself.  Bciitie;,-. 
— 2.  Ditt'eienve;  change  fiom  on;  to  a:iO(htr.  H'lmc'- 
ji77;i/—1.  .Successive  ehMige.  S/iaks—A.  [In  graii- 
niai.]  Change  of  termination  ofnomis.  Hutu —5. 
('\i-AH^'x  in  n.rtur.l  phenomen.i.  WoUon.—o.  Devia- 
tiofi,  i>ryderi,—7.  Varintion  nf  the  co'n/jnjj;  devi.i- 
tion  of  the  magnctitk  needle  from  its  paralKl  with 
tlie  meridian. 

VA'HlCoyS,  vi'rJhfts,  a.  [N;\r;co5us,  Lat.]  Diseas- 
ed with  dilatslioii.  S/i'i/'e. 

To  VA'RIEGATE,  vi'ii-^gite  v.  a.  [variegatus, 
school  Lnt'.ii  ]  To  diversify;  to  s.ain  with  diti'ereilt 
colours,  ll'unnwnrd. 

VARIEGA'IION,  vi-r^i-gi'sh  fin,  s.  [from  varie- 
gate.]  Dkersity  ofcoliurs.  F.velyn. 

VARI'ETf,  vl-rl'S-itSs.  [varietas.  Lat.]— 1.  Change; 
succession  of  one  thing  to  ■■iiiotlic  r;  intermixture. 
?.'(Tt(0H.— 2.  One  tl.iiigof  many  h\  which  \arietyis 
made.  K'dri^:;/i.—3.  l)i;Veii'.ice;dissiiDii;iude.  Atler- 
biiry.—4.  Variation;  deviation;  change  from  a  form- 
er state    //«/(■. 

VA'RIOUS.  vi'ij-i\<.a.  [varitis,  Latin.]—!  DifTerent; 
several;  maniliild.]— 2.  Cliangeal)Ie;''uiiCertaiii;  un- 
fixed. L'>rki:—i.  Unlike  each  other.  Drijden.—i. 
Vaiii-e-aied;  divesNified.  Miitun. 

VA-RIOUSLV,  vi'ri.6s-l4,ad.  [from  various.]  In  a 
various  manner,  hwon. 

ryf'y?/.Y,  vi'iiks,  s.  [Lat.  varice,  Fr.]  A  dilatation  of 
tlie  vi-iii.  S/irir/i. 

VA^aLE'r,  vii-'iet,  s.  [vaiUt,  o;^  French  ]—l.  An- 
ei-ntlya  lervani  or  footman.  S/f:nsr>:~2.  A  scoun- 
rlr.  1;  a  i-nseal.  J>ri,dt  n- 

VA'RLEl'RV.  va/iet-ri,  s.  [from  varlet.]  Kahble; 
crowd,  populace.  XJuik/, 

VA'RN'I'iH.  vjr'iil.h.  s.  [veniis,  Fr.  vernix,  Latin.] 
— !.  A  mailer  lai.l  upon  wond,  metal,  or  other  bo- 
dies, to  make  them  shine.  Bruoii.  Pope.—Z.  Cover; 
palliation. 

To  V  A'KN  ISH,  vur'nlib,  v.  a.  [veniisser,  Fr.]— 1.  To 
cover  with  soinetiiingshiniinr.  .^/inAv.— 2.  'lo  cover; 
to  cniici>.l  wiih  soi^ie'liingovnanu-ntiil.  Dry/ni.— 
,•?.  To  palliate;  lu  hi.Ie  wiili  colour  of  rhetoiick. 
Dai/m-u 

VA'RNISHER,  va/nlsh-i^r.  8.  [fVom  Tarnish.l-l. 
One  w  hose  triidt  is  lo  vji  iilih.  Boyle.— 2.  A  dis- 
gnrer;  an  adorner.  P»pr. 

VA'KVKLS.  ^.'i,'vJ>.,  s.  [varvelhs,  F.J  Silver  rinifs 
»l>oi;t  tlie  li  g  o''  8  hawk. 

To  VA'U V,  vi'iA,  v.  a.  [vami,  Latin.]—!.  To  clmnge; 
to  make  unlike  itself.  Miltun.—2.  To  cht.ige  to 
si.mething  else.  U'allcr.—j.  Tu  niaki-  m'  lifterent 
kinds.  fl/«je'i.— 4.  To  diversity  ;io  Viirie{|;atc.  MiU, 
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Kit< ,  (Jr,  111),  lai;— mt,  rait;— pliic,  i>Iii;— 

\  A  Ky,vi-ii,  v.ii.— 1.    To   lir    ihai>g«able;    to     VAUNT,  viwiit,  s.   [from  the  vtrb.]   Brag;  boast; 
:i,ip>^ai  ill  dillereiii  forms.    Millan.—  .  'I'o  bv  an- I      vain  osieuiaiiou.  Sjtenstr.  Granville. 
IiKi    cacli   «1U.T.  Colli/:r.—3.  'lo   altui;  tu  bttome  I  VAUN  1,  viwm,  ».  [^iroiu  avaiit,  Kr.J  The  first  part. 


iniii^i-  it<elC.  Pv/>e.~4.   I'd  dfnaie  IVoiu  a  nili 

■;t:itf.     Lmke.—b.   I  u  siiciee;!  each  oihcr.  .Ul/tnon. 

— (i-  'J'lulijagrcf;  to  be  at  variaitve.  Davics,—7.  To 

?bilttiil.iiiV>.  I'ajie. 
VA  ilY.  v4'iA,  •!.  [iroiK  Oie  verb.]  Cliaiif^t ;  altt-ratiun. 

S/iiksj'eiiie, 
\  ASCL'l.AK.  vS^'KJi-lir.a.  [from  vasoiliini,  Latin.] 

Coiisi>liii»;  oi  viisels;  !'iill  of  vc  ssi  U.    Avhiithnat. 
^•ASC■.UL1  IKUOUS,    vas-kft-l1i'i;-as,  ;i.  Lva«culum 

■umI  irru,  Latin.]  siich   (iluiiis  as  bavr,  btsitles  the 

(<ii\)n><>i>  c.ilyx,  a  |h:culinr  vi-ssel   to  cunlaiii   the 

setd.  Quimy. 
\  A'SE,  vi;£. ,  s.  [vase,  Fr.  vasa,  Latin.]   A  vessel. 

I'OliC. 

^■A'l>bAL,vis'i:1l,  s.  [va'isiil,  Kr.  vassallo,  IcaUan.]— 
I.  One  w!n)  hulds  by  the  will  of  a  sujjrrioiii-  lord. 
Ad<lhon.—2.  A  subji-ti;  a  rtejiendmt.  Honkir.  Ha- 
■:ies.  Ralirgh.—3.  Asei\ant;  one  who  acts  by  the 
\<ill  i)f  anotlitr.  Sh(iks.—i.  A  slave;  alow  wretch. 
•'>/iak.)/jearc. 
To   VA'.-iSAL,  v&s's^l,  V.  a.    [("ruin    the   noun.]  To 

maiiiuiin  a  siijitrioiity  ovi-r.  /K  Brtnviii: 
VA'bSALLAGli,  vis'sil-ije,  s.  [vasstlage.  French.] 
Tbe  Slate  of  a  vassal;  itnure  at  will;   servitude; 
slavery    Raleigh.  Dryilen. 
VASr,  vast,  a.  [vaste,   French;    vastus,  Latin.]— 1. 
lar;;!-;  great.  Clarendon.— 2,  Viciousiy  great;  enor- 
momly  .  xtensive,  Ben  Juntun    Miltun. 
YAH  I .  vast,  s.  [vastuni,  Latin.]  An  empty   waste. 

Mikon. 
VASI A  i  ION,   v4s-t4'sbfin,    s.    [vastatio,    Latin.] 

Wasus  (li  population.   Decay  of  Piety. 
VASll'Dliy,  •.  isild'i-t4,s.  tvastitas,  Latin.]  Wide- 

n.-ss;  !:)iiuciisiiv.  Shuks 
VA'S  I'LY,   vlsi'li,  ad.  [from  vast.]   Greatly;  to  a 

Ejreat  degrtf.  Snut/i. 
VA'Sl'N'ESS,   vjsi'njs,   s.  [from    vast.]  luunensity; 

eiioridoiis  i;r-atness. 
VA'j  ry.  visi'4,  a.  [from  vast.]  Lavf^e.  S/taks, 
\A'\\  vSt,   s.  [vat,  Ddtcli;    p.iC,   Saxon.]    A    vessel 
in   whicu  lii{[Uors  arc   kept  in  an  immature   slate. 
Phili/js. 
A"A'i"ICIDK.  vjt'i-sldr,  s.   [rates  and  cxdo,  Latin^] 

A  murderer  of  po  ts.  r'ofie 
V.VM'CINAL,  \k-ih'k-Ai\,  a.  [from  vaticinor,  Lat.] 

Coutaininif  proplncy. 
To  VA  lI'ClNAiE,    viils'si-nitc,    v.    n.    [vatici- 
nor Latin. 1  'l"o  prnpliesy;  lo  practise  prediction. 
Honil- 
VA'.ASOUK,   v4v'4-s38r,    s.   [vavasseiir,   Frnich.] 
On.- who,   liiniscli'holdiiigofa  superiour  loni,  has 
utlier-.  lioldiiijf  uaii  r  bini. 
A'A'IjDEVIL,   vo'dj-vlt,   s.  1  vaudeville,  French.]  A 
son^;  oiininioii   among  thv  vuljjar;  a    builad;  a  tri- 
vijl  s;i-.ii!i. 

'AUL  r,  viwlt,  s.  [vauite,  Fr.  volia,  Italian.]—!.  A 

;    continued  arch.   Burnet.— 2.  A    cell;ir.    S/iaks.~3, 

A    rave;  a    co»«-rn.  Sandys.— i.   A  repository  for 

—   tile  dead.  .S/ink.i. 

To  VAL'l/r,  viwit,  V.  a.  [vobter,  French.]— I.   To 

arch;  to  shape  as  a  vault.   SAa/cii.—2.    'lo  cover 

wiih  an  arcii.  Milton. 

To  VAVLl,  viwit,  v.  u.  [voltig^-r,  French.]—!.  To 

leap;  to  imn().  A't(li\on.—2.  To  play  tlie    tumbler, 

or  posture  inisier. 

VAULT  >dwlt,  s.  [from  the  verb]  A  leap;  a  jump. 

VA'ULTA'.iE,  viwli'ldje,    s.  [trom  vault.]  Arcled 

cellar.  S/mksirarf 
A'A'ULTED,   v4«|i'M,  a.    [from    vault.]     Arciud; 

coi.va  e.   /■■(.,■.■. 
VA'lJLl'EU.  vittU'ftr,  s.  [from  vault.]  A  leaper;  a 

juinpe;-;  a  tuiubl>.'r. 
V.VULJ'Y,  %iwl'ti.   a.  [from  vault.]  Arched;  con- 
cave. .Sliaks 
VA'UN-MUKK,  viwn'iiifire,  8.  [avant  inur,  French.] 

A  faisp  wail.  '  nmlen    Kwlles. 
'i'u  V'VUN  V.  viwnt.v.  a.  [v.nuter,  Fr.]  To  boast;  to 

displiy  with  ostentation.  Siirnscr^ 
V'a  VAUNT  vii^ni;  v.  n.   to  play  the  braggan;  to 
'alU  with  ostentation.  Milton. 
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S/iak.t/)ea'e. 
VAUNT-COUUIER,    viwnt'kSS-iiir,   ».      [avant- 

ciMirier,  Fr.]  Fort-riinner.   Slinkx. 
VA'Uxl'ER,    viwnt'fir,  s.  [vanieur,  Fr.]  Boaster; 

brai,'gart.  Uryiwn. 
VA'UNTFUL,va\wil'fAl,a.  [vaunt  and  full.}  Boast- 
ful; usteiiiuiioiis    S/>eiiser. 
VA'UN  lINtiLY.  vivini'(ng-:4.ad.  [from  vaunting.] 

Boaitfii.lx'  osieiiiaiiousiy.  Sluiks. 
VA'W Akl),  vi'w  Aid,  s.  [van  and  ward.]  Fore  part. 

S'inki.  Kiiollcj 
U'BEk  I'Y,  ..  ii'bSr-ti,  s.  [ubtrtas,  Lat.]  Abundance; 

iriiiituliiess. 
UBICA'nON,  yn  lii-ki'shAn,  ? 
UBI'ETY,  1  <i-bll-i4,  S"' 

[from    iibi,   Laiin.j     Local     relation;    whereness. 
Glnnvilie. 
UBl'qUITARY,  yi-blk'«J-tl-rJ,  ii.    [<rom  ubique, 

Liiliii.]  Kxisimgenry  wiieii  .    HozseU 
UBrqUllAKY,  )  ii-bllv'wi-ti-ri,  s.    [from  ubique, 

Lat.]  One  That    xislseverv  where.    Hnll. 
Ulil'qUITY,  )&-blk'\vl-ti,s.  [Ironi  iibique,   Latin.] 
Omnipresence;    existence  at  the  same  time  iu'all 
places.  Hh'ikc'-    Ben  Jotisoii,  South, 
U'DDER.    Aii'dflr,   s.  [ofteji,  Saxon;   nder,  Dutch.] 
1  lie  breast,  or  Ougp  of  a  cow.  or  other  large  animal. 
Prior. 
VEAL,vJle,  s.  [vet  I,  a  calf,  old  Fr.]  The  flesh  of  a 

call'  kill  d  for  tlic  table-  Gay. 
VE'Cl  ION,  v2k's. fill,  \ 

VE'CTI  I A  1  ION,  vJk-ti-ti'shfin,  > '" 
[veciio,  veciitii,  Lit.]  The  act  of  carrying,  or  being 
carri  d.  Arbuiluiot. 
VE'CTURE.  vjk'ish&re,  s.  [vectura,  Latui.]  Carri- 
age. Bnctin, 
To  VEER,  vAre,  t.  n.  [virer,  French.]  To  mm  about. 

Koi'ommon. 
VE'GET,  \k'gh,a.  [vegetiis,  Lat.]  Lively. 
To  VEER,  vjie,  v. a.—!.  To  let   out.  Ben  Jenson,— 

2.    roiini:;  tji  Chang  .  Brmvn- 
VEGETABl'LI  lY,   vSil-i4-i4-btrS-t4,  s.  [from  ve- 

gtiabl'  .]  Ve(ff  table  nature.    Broivn. 
VE'GETABLE.  vjii'li-taiil,  *   '.^vegetabilis,  school 
Latin.]  .\iiy  thii.gtliai  has  growth  without  sensa- 
til. II.  as  jd.nts.  Lncke.  IVatls. 
VE'GETABLK,  vSd'ji-tabl,  a.  [vegetabilis.  Latin,] 
—  1.  B' lo!.gir.g  to  a   plant.  Prior.— 2.  Having  the 
natiiif  <ji  pl.mts.  i\lill<n\. 
To  VE'GET  .VIE.  vJd'ji  lite.  v.  n.  [vegeto,  Latin.] 
lo  Rrow  as    plants;  td  shoot  out;  to  grow   without 
sens:>iioii.  Woixhuunl.  Pope. 
VEGETATION.  v4d-.j4-ti'shfin,   s.    [from    vegeto, 
Latiu.]— J.  The  power. .fproiUK-ing   thegi-owthof 
plants.   Woodward.— 2.  The  power  of  growth  with- 
out s.-iisatioi).  Pni).    , 
VEGElA'flVE.  vM'jJ-titir.  a.  [vegetatif,  Fr.]— 
1.  Having    the    ciuiiUty   oi   ijrowing   without  life. 
Raleigh.— 2.  Having  the   power  to  produce  growth 
in  plants.  Broome. 
VE'GETATIVENESS,    v5(l'.ic-i4-tiv.n?s,  s.    [Irom 


vegetative.]    l  be  quality  of  proiiiicing  growth. 
'EGK'TE.  vjjeii'.  a.   [vigetus,  Latin.]  Vigoro 

[from  vegeto,  Latbi.] 


VEGK'TE.  vijeii'.  a.  [vigetus,  Latiu.j  Vigorous; 
ic'ivi-;  spiightIV'  Sviilh. 

VE'GETIVE.  vf(!'ji-tiv, 
V  getable.  Tufsry 

VE'GE  I IVE,  vJd'ji-tlv,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
ve;'etable. 

VK'HK.MENCF..  \  J'l.J-mJnse.  7 

VE'HEMENCY,  v4'h4-iii4n-si,5 
[vehemeniia,   L«t.]— 1.   Violence;  force.  Milton.— 
2.    Ardour;  menial  vioKnce;    fervour.      Jiookei: 
Clarendon. 

VE'HE.MEN T,  vJ'hi-mSnt,  a  [vehement,  French; 
\\\\.  liens,  Lat-]- 1.  Violent;  forcible  Gmv.—2. 
Aitleni;  eaijer;  f  r^e  it.  Milton. 

VE'HI;MEN  PLY,  v4'h4j..?nt-li.  ad.  [from  vehe- 
ment.]—!. Forcihly.— 2.  Pathetically;  urgently. 
Tiilotson. 
VE'HICLE,  vj'hj-kl,  s.  rvehiciilum,  Ijilin.]— 1.  That 
in  which  any  thing  is  carried.  Addi'.'m.—i.  'fhat 
part  of  a  mcditine  whicU  serves  te  make  the  princi 
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— n6,  mSve,  nir,  uoi;— tube,  tlli,  t(fill;-iil;— ii66ii(l;— rAm,  THis. 


Val  inpntiient  poMable.  Bmen.—S.  Tlint,by  means 
ol'wl.itli  any  tliinp  is  Conveyed. 

'Jo  VEW,,  vile,  V.  n.  [ vclo, Latin.]"'-  'l"o cover  with 
a  V,  il,  or  any  tiling  wliieli  eoiiceaU  the  tare. 
lioule.—i.  To  cover;  to  invest.  MiUen.—3.  To 
hi(I.-;  t<i  conceal.    Pope. 

VKIL,  vile,  s.  [velum,  I.atiii.]— 1.  A  cover  to  con- 
ceal tlie  lace.  iValkf .—i.  A  cover;  a  disguise. 
Drytlen. 

VfcIN  vine,  j.  [veine,  Fr.neli;  vena,  Latin.]—!. 
TIk-  veins  art-  only  a  continiiaiion  of  tliecMrenie 
capillary  arteries  r<'fltcte<l  liiick  ajrain  towaril*  ilie 
heart,  anil  unitiii;:  their  cliannt. Is  as  they  approneh 
it.  Qiiinry.—2.  Hollow:  c«vit\.  ye-wtoit.—S.  Cninsi- 
of  inelal  ni  tliiMiiine.  SiviJ'i.-^.  liudency  or  turn 
(if  the  nnml  or  genius.  /iri^iirii.—5-  Fa»ourablr  mo- 
ment. lVotlon.—6.  Hnmonr;  tiMijier.  Bn"jn —7- 
t'oniinnetl  disposition.  Tnnjjif.—S.  Cuircnf,  ctin- 
tinui^d  production.  Sujh — v.  Strain;  <iuality. 
.V/«7i.tfr.— 10.  Streak;  variegation. 

VE'INKO,  v.lM-d, /„ 

VE'INV,  viV,      S 

[vtiiieuv,  French.]— 1.  Full  ot  veins.— 2.  Streaked; 
vari- patrd.  Th  nunn. 

VKLI.K'iry,  vel-l4'4-t4,  s  fvclltitas.  from  velle^ 
Lat.]  The  lowest  depjne  (fdt  sire,  l.itckc. 

2o  VK'I.LICATE,  vJVli-k.\te,  s.  u.  [vellico,  Lat.] 
To  twitch;  to  pluck;  to  act  by  stimulutnin. 
liaion. 

VE'LLICATION,  vJl-li-Ui'slifin,  s.  [vellicatio,  Lat.] 
Twitihiiig;  stimulation.  IValtn. 

VE'l.LUM,  vJl'lAm,  I.  Lvelin,  Ff.]  The  skin  of  a 
calf  drissid  for  tlif  writer.  iViscinnn, 

VKLO'CI TV.  vi-lds'4-ti,  s.  [vclocitas,  Lat.]  Speed; 
swiftntss;  quick  motion.  Hi-iitUij. 

VE'LVEr,  v?l'vJt,  s.  [villus  Latin;  •<  lours,  Fr.] 
Silk  Willi  a  ■iliort  furor  pile  upon  it.  Lacse 

VE'LVEr.vii'vIt,  a.— 1.  Made  of  velvet.  Shak3.—2. 
Sol!;  doiiiau.  S/iakf- 

To  VE'LVET,  vjl'vet,  V.  a.  To  paint  velvet. 
Praclinr,: 

VE'LUHK,  vJ'lfire,  s.  [velours,  French.]  Velvet. 
Shakspearr. 

VE'NAL.  vi'uil,  a.  [venal,  French;  venalis,  Latin.] 
—  I.  Mrrccnary;  prostitute.  Pupc.—2.  Coniaiucd 
in  liic  veins.  Ray. 

VENiVLIiY,  v4-.)ari-tJ.  s.  [from  vwnal.]  Mereina- 
riness;  prostitution. 

VENA'riCK,vi.nat'lk,a.  [venaticus,  Laiiu.]  Used 
in  hunting;. 

VENA'  nON,  vj-ni\han,  s.  [veiiatio,  LiUin.]  The 
act  or  jiraciici  of  hunting.    Broxt:u. 

To  VKNl).  vinrt,  V.  a.  [vendn,  Fr.  vendo,  Latin.] 
'I'o  sell;  to  otTer  to  sab-.  Boulc. 

VENDEE',  sIn-diA',  s.  [froin  vend.]  One  to  whom 
any  thint^  i.s  sold.  Ayti/fc. 

YK'NOERivSud'a/  b.  [vendeur,  French.]  A  seller. 
Graurit. 

VE'NDIBLE,  vJnd'A-bl,  a.  fvindibilis,  Latin.]  Salt- 
able;  inarketahlr.  Cniiiv. 

VE'NDlliLENESS,  v«nO'4-bl-nSs.  s.  [from  vtiidi- 
blo.]    I  111   Stat'- oflii  iiig  sahable. 

VENUI  lA'TION,  sJoditi'sbftu,  s.  [venditatio, 
from  veiidiio,  Latin.]  Boastful  displu).  lieu 
Jn>l\OII. 

vExmriON.  A?ndish'4n.  «,   [vendition,  Kr.  ven- 

ditio,  Latin  ]  Sahj;  the  act  of  selling. 
T«  VENE'EHU   vi-niAr',  v.   a.  To   make  a  kind   of 

inarquetrv  or  inlaid  work. 
VE'NKFICk.  xJii'Af^.  s.  [venefieium,  Latin.]  The 

practice  of  pnisoning 
VENKFI'CIAI.,  vi*i..i-rlsh'5l,a.  [li-om  veneficiuiu, 

Ijit.]  Poisoning,  b»i\iii.liu  f».    Broken 
VENF.FI'CIOLSLY,  vh<  i-i i.h  ds  li,  ad.  [fron  vene- 

fii'iiiin,  Lat.]  B\  poison.  Br'r.un. 
VKNEMOL'S,  sjii'dm-is,  a.  [from  venin,  Freudi.] 

Poisoiuitis.  Aiis 
2V  VE'NENA  IE,  vJi/A-iiite,  v.  a.  [veiieno,  Latin.] 

To  imiscm;  to  infect  with  poison.  II 'ooiiwaril. 
VENENA'  riON,  vin-i  ni'sbdn,  s.  L'lani  veneuate-] 

Poison;  vci.tmi.  Brown. 
VENE'NE,  vA-iAnr',  ? 

VENENO'SK,  vii»-4-niie',5*- 
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[vineiicux,   Fr.]    Poisonous;    vcnemniu.    Harvey. 

Hmj. 
VE'NEKABLK.,  vAi/ir-i-bl,  a.  [venerabilis,  Latin.] 

'i  o  l>e  rrgarded  with   awe;  to  be  treated  willi  re- 
verence   Hooker.  FairJ'nJr.  Urytlcn. 
VE'NEHAHLV,  v*ii'^r-4-l)li,  ad.  [from   venerable.. 

In  a  manner  that  e<cites  reverence.  Addison. 
To    VE'NEKATE,    viSn'Ai-ite,  v.    ly  [veiieier,   Fr. 

vencror,   Lat  ]    lo  ivvi  lencc-  to  treat  with  veiu- 

raliun;  to  nganl  «itli   :-»e.  Uirhert. 
VENEKA'TION,  viii.Ji-i'sliftn.  s.  [veneration,  Fr. 

vr  nvratio,  La'.in.j  H«veiend  regaitl;  aw  lul  respect. 

AMinou. 
VENERA'TOH,  vg„'Jr-i-lflr,    i.   [from    venerate.  | 

Hi  vereiicer.  Hnle. 
VENE'KKAL,   vA-ni'ri-51,  a.    [venei*us,  Latin.]-- 

1.  KelHtingto  love  coniinonly  iiiichasie  love.  Ad. 

dison.—2.  Conaisiinj;  of   copper,    called   vtnus  by 

chymists.  Boyle. 
VENt.'UKOUS,  vA-ii^'ri-is,  a.  [from  venei-y.]    Libl- 

iliiKius;  lust  i;l.  Drrimm. 
VE'NKKY,  vSn'Jr-i,  s.  [venerie,  from  vener,  Fr.]— 

1.  The  spurt  of  hunting.— 2.  The  pUasures  of  the 

bi.d.  Grciv. 
VE'NEY,  vA'ni,  s.  A  bout;  a  turn    Shaks. 
VENESECIUJN,    sA-iiA-sik'shftn,     s.    [vena  and 

sectio,  Lat.]   Blood-ktting;  the   act  of  opening  a 

Vein;  ptileboinmy.  IViseihan. 
To  VENGE.  vSnje,  v.   a.  [venger,  Fr.]  To  svenge; 

to  punish.  Shaks. 
VE'NCiEAljLK,  ilnje'^-bl,  a.   [from    venge.]    lle- 

vengitul;  malicious.  Spenser. 
VE'NUEANCli,    vJii'jinse,   s.    [vengeance,  Fr.]— 

1.    Punishment;    penal  retribution;   aveijgemeiit. 

King    Chnrles.  liryden.  Addison.— 2.  It  is  used  iit 

familiar  language;  to  do  wit/t  a  vengeance;  is  to  da 

luith  velter.:cnce:  IHiat  a  >eiige3nce.'  eiupbatically 

VE'NGEFUL,  vSiij  '(-il,  a.  [from  vengeance  and 
full.]  Vindictivi ;  revengeful.  Milton.  Prior. 

vf:'niable.  vi'iiA-d-bi,  j 

VE'ATAL,  sA'nAai,  j 

[veniel,  Fr.  from  vinia,  Lat.]— 1.  Pardonable;  sus- 
ceptive of  pariiiiU;  eNciisable.  S/iaki:  Brmvn.  Ros- 
ccmhion—'i.  1':  rmitied;  allowed.  Milton. 

VIC'MAI.NESS,  vA'nA-4l-nJs,s.  ['"rom  venial.]  State 
of  helng  eNcHsable. 

VE'XICE-GLASS,  vJn-ise'gias,  s.  A  drinking-glass 
brought  from  Venice. 

VE'XISOX,  sSn'/.ii,  or  vfn'4-zn,  s.  [venaison.  Fr.] 
f-aiii' ;  beast  ol  eli:ise;  the  Uesli  of  detr.  Siiaki. 
Dr'jilru. 

VE'.N'O.M,  vSn'dm,  s.  [venin,  French.]  Poison. 
Drydeil. 

To  VE'NOM,  v5ii'ftm,v.  a.  To  infect  with  venom. 

VE'NOMOUS,  vAn'flin-as,  a.  [from  venom.]-!. 
Poisonous.— 2.  Malignant;  iiiiscbn  sous.    AiHlisen. 

VE'NOMOUSLY,  vtn'&ni-fls-lA,  m\.  [.irom  venom- 
ous.] Poisonuusly;  niisclnevuusly;  mahgnantly. 
Dri/dfti. 

VE'M)MOUSNESS,sjM'Am.6s-nJs,s.  [from  venom- 
ous.] Poisonousness;  nialignilv. 

VENT,  v^nt,  s.  (.feme,  French.']— 1.  A 'small  aper- 
turis  a  hole;  a  spirxcU  .  Shaks.  Milton.— 2.  Pas*ag« 
out  of  secrecy  to  publick  notice;  eruptiou.  Ifiilton. 
—3,  J  he  act  of  Opening.  Philips.— 4.  Emission; 
passiige.  Addison.— S.  Discharge;  means  nt  dis- 
charge. Millon.  Mortimer.— Ti.  S.ile.  Temple.  Popi. 

To  VENT,  v8nt,  V  a.  [venter,  French.]— 1-  lo  let 
out  at  a  siiimII  aperturt.- 2.  To  lit  p.tss;  u)  give 
way  to.  Drnhnm.—i.  To  utter;  lo  r<  port.  Steph.— 
4.  To  en.it;  to  pour  out.  Shaks.— S.  To  pulilish. 
Rulrigh—d.   losill;  to  carrv  to  sale.  Careii: 

Tf  VI.M-.v*..i.v.  11.   To  snuff. 

\E'NTAGE,  vjii'tidjr,  s.  [from  Vent.]  Oneoftlie, 
snihll  holf-s  ol  a  tlute.  Shaks. 

VE'N'l'AIL,  v?ii'iile,  s.  [from  vnntail,  French.] 
That  part  of  the  helmet  made  to  lift  up. 

K/il.V/Vi'.V.V-/.  \?n.t4ii'n4,  s.  [Spanish.]  Awuidow. 
Drydrn. 

I'L'liTEK,  vdn'iSr,  s.  [Latin.]— I.  Any  caviij  of 
the  lH>dy,  chi>  fly  appli.d  to  tin  I'cad,  hreast,  ami 
alidoiiien,  which  are  called  by  anaiomiits  tiuthmc 

x-enias,—2.  Woiab; mother.  Hnle, 
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Fit.-,  fJr,  rill, til i;-rat,m(t;-plue, pin;— 


VE'N'l'IDUCT,  vin'il-dftkt,  s.  [veiiius  and  ductus, 
Lai.]  A  passage  for  tlic  wiml.  boylc. 

To  VK'NTllwVTK,  vf  ii'ti-liif,  v.  a.  [venlilo,  I-at.] 
—1.  To  fill  Willi  wind.  Il/lrvcy.  Woo'lia.—%.  I'o 
winnow;  lo  fan.— 3.  To  ixaaiine;  to  discusi. 

VKNTIL/V'TION,  vJn-i4-li'»liflii,  s.  [vcniilatio,  I.at. 
from  veiiliUtc.]— 1.  The  att  of  fknninK;  the  stot- 
of  being  faniKd.  Addisun  —2.  Vt-iit;  uttcranct-. 
Wotton.—i.  RetriScratioii.  Hirvey. 

YEN TILA'TOR,  t  Jn'ii  li-iftr,  h.  [from  ventilate.] 
An  instnnnfnt  Connived  by  Dr.  Ilale  lo  siiiiply 
elnse  |)l.<ci'S  with  !i>shaiv. 

VE'NTOSI TY,  vJn'iS  .-4-i4,  s.  [from  ventosus,  Lat.] 
Wiiuiiness.    Slmj'teihtiry. 

VE'NTKICLE,  v^a'ir4-kl,  s.  [ventriotili .  Fpnoh; 
vemriculus,  Latin.]— 1.  The  stomach.  Hfik:—2. 
Any  small  cavity  in  an  snimal  body,  particularly 
those'  of  tlif  heart.  Donne. 

YEN TRI'LOQUIST,  vfii-irll'lAkwlst,  s.  [ven'rilo- 
(lue,  Fr.  venter  and  loquor,  Lat.]  One  who  .Si«nks 
in  sueU  a  m.-mnet-,  as  that  the  sound  seems  to  issue 
from  hij  hellj'. 

VK'X  I'URE,  v5ii'tsh&i-e,  s.  [aventure,  French.]— I. 
A  hazard;  an  undertaking  of  clianci- and  danger. 
SoiUh.  Locke.— 2.  Chance;  hap.  Bf;™n.— 3.  I  he' 
tbinjj  put  to  hazard;  a  stake.  Shaks.—A.  At  a 
VENTURE.  At  hazard;  witliont  much  coiisidt~ 
ration;  without  any  seeilrity  of  success,  more  than 
the  hope  of  a  Inclty  chance.'  Spmsei:  Uurhbrai: 

To  VR'NTURE,  vJJl'tshil^  .  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
— 1.  To  A:we.  Bacun.  Addison.— 2.  To  run  hazard. 
r>yydcn.—3.  7'ff  VESTURE  at.  To  VENIURE 
on  or  upon.  To  eng-ajre  in  or  make  atti  mpis  with- 
out any  S'  curity  o;  success.  Bacon,  Atterlniry. 

To  VE'NTURE,  vgn'tshfire,  v.  a  -1,  To  expose  to 
hazard.  Shuks.—2.  To  put  or  send  on  a  venture. 
Care-iv. 

YE'NrURER,v*n'tshiir-fir,  s.  [from  venture.]  He 
who  ventures. 

VE'NTliRlXG,  v&n'tir-lng,  s.  [from  venture.]  The 
act  of  running  risks.  M.  of  flalifa.r, 

VE'NrUROUS.  v?n'tshfti-&»,  a.  [from  ventnre.] 
Daring;  bold;  fearless;  ready  to  run  hazards.  Bacon. 
Temple. 

A'E'NTUROUSLY,  vJn'tshfir-Ai-lJ,  ad.  [from  ven- 
turous.] Daringlr; fearlessly;  rioUlly.   Biicun. 

YE'NTUROUSNESS,  vSu'tshftr-fis-nSs,  s.  [from 
venturous.]  Boldness;  willingness  to  hazard. 
Boylc. 

YE'NU-S,  vi'iifts,  s.  One  of  the  planeti.  Adunu, 


s.  Plants. 

VERA'CITY,  vi-ris'J-tf,  s.  [verax,  Lat.]— 1.  Mor.'»l 
truth;  honesty  of  report.— 3.  Physical  truth;  con- 
sistency of  report  with  fact.  Addison. 

VERA'CIOUS,  v4-ri'shfis,  a.  [verax,  Lat.]  Obser- 
vant of  truth. 

VERB,  vSrb.s.  [verbe,  Fr.  verbnm.  Lnt.]  A  part  of 
speech  signifying  existence,  or  modificaliuu  thereof, 
as  action,  pnssioK.    Clarke. 

VE'RBAL.  vfrb'il,a.  [vcrbalis,  Latin.]— I.  Spoken; 
not  written.— 2.  Oral;  uttered  by  mouth.  Sliaks.— 
3.  Consisting  in  mere  words.  Milton.  Glaitvillc. 
South.— 4.  Verbose;  full  of  words-  .Shaks.—S.  ftli- 
nutely  exact  in  words— 6.  Literal;  having  word 
answering  to  wcu'd.  Dcnhain.—1 .  A  verbal  noun  is 
a  nonn  deriv.  d  from  »  verb. 

VERBA'LITY,  vgr-bai'4-t^s.  [from  verbal.]  Mere 
bare  words.  Brown. 

To  VERBA'LIZE,  vjr-bj'llze,  v.  n.  ifrom  verb.]— 
].  To  use  many  words;  to  protract  a  discourse.- 2. 
To  form  a  noun  into  a  verb. 

VE'RBALLY,  vSr'bil-*,  ad.  [from  verbal.]-!. 
In  words;  orally.  South.— 2.  Woiil  tc)r  word. 
Dryden. 

VERiiA'TlM,  v?r-bi'tiin,  ad.  [Latin.]  Word  for 
wonl.  Hnle, 

To  VE'RBERATE,  vir'b§r-itc,  v.  a.  [verbcro, 
Latin.]  To  beat;  to  strike. 
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VRRBERA'ITOX,  v?r-bJi-i'slitln,  s.  [from  vcrbe- 
iiiti-.1  Ulous;  hi-atiii'.;.  Arbutlmoi. 

VERBO'SE.  vjr-l>0«.',  a.  [vr-rbosus,  L:«tm.]  Exube- 
rant in  wonis;  prolix;  tedious  by  multiplicity  of 
words.  Prior. 

VEKBO'61  rv,  ^^,•-b4^'J-lJ,  s.  [from  verbose.]  Exu- 
berance of  words;  much  empty  talk.  Bruoitie.   . 

VK'RDANT.  vji^djut,  s.  [viridans,  Latin.]  Green, 
like  the  grass.  Millon. 

VE'RDEREH.vJr'dgr.ar,  s.  [verdier,  Fr.]  An  offi- 
cer in  the  ion«i. 

VE'KDIC  r,  vSi'dfkt,  s.  [vemm  dictum,  Latin  ]—l. 
The  determinaii'in  of  the  jury  declan'd  to  the 
judge.  Spenner.—i.  D.  claratiun;  decision;  judg- 
ment; opiniiin-  Hooker,  South. 

VE'KDIC.itlSE,  vJ/di-greis,  s.  The  rust  ot  brass. 
J'enrhanu 

V1.'HDITURE,  vSr'di-tfir,  s.  Chalk  made  green. 
J'lai  hfim. 

VK'RDURE,  vj/jfire,  s.  [verdure, Fr.]  Green;  green 
colour.  Millon. 

VK'KDUHOl'S.  v8r'iii-rfls.  a.  [from  verdure.] 
Green;  covered  with  green;  decided  with  greejv. 
Mil/on. 

VF.HECU'ND,  vJi^J-kftiid,  a.  [vcrecundus,  Latin.] 
Modest;  bashful. 

VERGE,  vJrje,  s.  [verore,  Fr.  virga,  Latin.]— 1.  A 
ro<l,  or  something  in  ti'rm  of  a  rod,  carried  as  an 
emblem  of  authority,  'lite  nmoe  of  a  dean.  .Sjt'fl. 
—2.  The  jbrink;  the  edge;  the  utmost  bonier. 
Shaks.—3.  [In  law.]  t'crge  is  the  compass  about 
the  king's  court,  bounding  the  j.nrisdiction  of  the 
lord  Hteward  of  the  king's  household.  Cawel, 

To  VERGE,  vjrje.v.  )i.  [vergo,  Latin.]  To  tend;  to 
\>eiid  downwanl.  Holder.  I'ojte. 

VE'RGER,  vl/jfir,  s.  [from  verge.]  He  that  canie* 
tlie  mace  iMjfore  tin-  (!ean.   parquhav. 

VKRl'DICAL,  vi-rid'ika),  a.  [veridicus,  Latin.] 
Telling  iru'h.  Diet. 

VERIFICA'TION,  >6i-^fl-ki'',hftn,  8.  [from  veri- 
ty.] Confirmation  by  argument  or  evidence. 
Boiilr. 

To  VERIFY.  vJr'4-(5,  v.n.  [verifier,|Fr.]  To  justify 
against  the  charge  of  falsehood;  to  cuniirm;  to  • 
pro\etrue.  Hooker.  Swift, 

VE'RILY,  vli-'e-lc,  a  [Irmn  very.]— 1.  In  truth; 
certainly.  S/iaks.—i.  With  great  contideucc. 
Swift. 

VEHISI'MILAR,  vlr-i'stii'^-lflr,  a.  [verisunilis, 
Lat]  Probable;  likely. 

VERISIMl'LIJ  UDE,  vlt-4-slm-mll'i-tidc,7 

VERISIMl'I.lTY,  v|r-i-slm.mlr4-t4,  5'* 

verisimilttido,    Lat.]   Probability;   likelihood;   re- 
st mblance  of  truth.  Brown.  Dryden. 

VE'RITABLE,  v4r'i-li-bl,a.  [veritable,  Fr.]  True; 
agreeable  to  fact.  Bro7vn. 

VE'RITY,   v?r'4t4.   s.  [veiitas,  Latin.]— 1.  Truth; 
consonance  to  the  reality  of  things.  Hooker.  South, 
—2.  A  true  assertion;  a  true  tenet.  Sidney.  Davifs.  ' 
—3.  Moral  truth;  agreement  of  the  words  with  the 
thoughts. 

VE'RJUICE,  vir'jfts,  s.  [verjus,  Fr]  Acid  liquor 
expressed  from  crab  apples    Jhydrn. 

VE'UMEIL-ITNCTUHED,  vir'mll-tlnk-tir'd,  a. 
'I'inctureil  (jis  it  were)  with  vermeii.  Milton. 

VERMICE'LLI.  vh-ml-ls\thl'&.  s.  [Italiiin.]  A 
jiaste  rolled  and  broken  in  the  form  of  worms. 
Prinr, 

VERMl'CULAR,  ygr-mlk'i-lar,  a.  [vermiculus, 
Lat.]  Acting  like  a  worm;  continued  from  one 
part  lo  another  of  the  same  body.  Cheyne. 

To  VERMl'CULATE,  v?r-mik  i-lite,  v.  a.  [verini- 
culatus,  Lat]  To  inlay;  to  work  in  chequer  work. 
BnilCii. 

VERMKULA'TIOX.  vir-mlk-fi-li'sliAn,  s.  [from 
vermiculate.]  Continuation  of  motion  from  one 
part  to  another.  Hnle. 

VK'RMICULE,  v?r'mi-kilc,s.  [verniiculuj,  vermis, 
Lat.]  A  f.tti"  grul>    Der/iam. 

VERMI'CILOL'S,  vjimlk'6-ias,  a.  [vei-miculosus, 
Lii.]  Full  o/  grubs. 

VE'RMIFORM,  vJr'mJ-form,  a.  [vermifViniic,  Fr. 
vermis  and  forma,  Laiii)-]  Having  the  shape  of  a 
worm. 
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VE'RMIFUGE,  vSi-'mi-lftdje,  a.  [iVotn  vnn.is  and 
lugo,  I.aiiii.j  Any  uiedichio  tlmt  Ucsiiu)  s  ui-  cx- 

(H'ls  WUini!!. 

Vli'KMlL.vJr'mll,  7 

VK'KMILION.  vJi  Ii)ll-y6n,  S  '* 

[vcrini'il.  vt'iiiiilloi:,  I'lxnch.]— 1-  llii-coKliineal;  a 

gub  of  a  imrticulai  plant.— 2.  l-'atliiious  urniaivc 

cinnabar;  siil|)iiui°  niiXL-d  witli  ni^-rcury.  PeucUum, 

— 3.  Any  bt-atiliCul  r- d  coli-ui-.  Spiumi'. 
To  VKKMl'l.lON,    viriiilrji"in,  v.  a.    [fioia  the 

noun.]    To  dw   red.  Crani  iUt. 
VE'HMIN,   vir'niln,    s.  L^'innne,  Fi-ench;  vermis, 

Laiin>J      Any    uuxiouj     animal.     Uluiks,    Bucvn- 

Taijlui: 
To  VE'HMIN  ATE,  vSr'mA-nite,  v.  n.  [U-om  renuin.] 

To  br»'ed  vermin. 
VEKMINA'  riON,    vS.-n<i  1.4'sliflii,    s.    [(ram  \vr- 

inniate-]  Gencraliim  t«  vermin.  Dcriiam. 
VE'RMINOUS,     vi/mlii-iis     a.     [Irom     vtrmin] 

Xentling  lo  vermi;i;  dispo'ii'd  lo  vermin.  Haiiey. 
VER.Ml'FAUOUS,  vi»r-mii/|)4-ras,   a.    [vermis  and 

{>ariu,  I.alin.]  ProdiitMii;  vtuvm}.  liinun. 
VEHNA'CULAU,  v^r-nai/ftlir,    a.      LvirnaculuJ, 

Laiiji.]  Nali>t';  of  one's  u^vu  couutryi  domesticlv. 

AUtlUun 
VE'KNAL,  vii-'nSl,    a.   [vernus,  Lat.]  Bi-lungiiig  to 

the  s|iriiig.  Milton, 
VE'UNAM',  v&i-'nant,  s.  [vernans,  Lat.]  Flourish' 

ing  as  the  s|>riiic;.  Mt:ton. 
VE'KNJLITY,  \8'r-nil'c-ti,   s.  [verna,  Latin.]  Sei^ 

vili  carriage.  Bailty. 
VERSA lUI.lTY.v5r-3il-l)ii'i-ti,   ^ 
VE'RSA15I,ENESh,vii',a.!)l.,i4.s3   '" 

fversnbil.s,  Lat.J  Aptness  lo  bt- turned  or    wound 

any  way. 
VE'lis.VL,  vjr'sil,  a.  [A  c;int  woiu  for  unirenaJ.] 

Total;  wliole.  Iludi'jint. 
VE'KSAllLE,  vJr'sA-tll,  s.    [vorsatilis,  Latin.]— i. 

That  may  Ik- turned  round.— ^.  Changeable,-   \aria- 

ble.  Glanvil!c.—-i'  Easily  ajiphrd  to  a  new  task.  ' 
VE'RSATII.ENES.S,vJi's,Viil-nas,  ) 
TERSATl'H  1  Y,  vir-sJ-ti.'^t*,     S  *■ 

[from  versatile.]    I'he  (juajity  of  beiug  vei-saiile. 
VERSE,  vJrse,  s.  [vers,  Fr.    versus,  Latin.] — J.    A 

line  consisting  of  ueitiaiu  suece  sioA  of  sounds,  ana 

Dumber  of  syllables.  i/iuAj.— 2.    [verset,  Fr.]    A 

section  or  paragraph  of  a  book.  Burnet.— 2,  I'oct- 

ry;  lays;  metrical  language.    Donne.  Prior.— i.  A 

piece  of  poetry.  I'opt. 
To  VERSE,   vjrse,   v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  tell 

in  verJi;to  relatt  Poeticutly.  SImks. 
To  be  VE'RSED,  virst,  v.n'.  [versor,  Latin.]  To  be 

tkilled  in,  to  be   aequuinted  with.  Jiroivii.  Onjden. 
\T.'RSEMAN,  vJiVmin.  k.   [verse  and   inan.J     A 

poetia  writer  in  vtrse.  Prior. 
\"E'RS1CLE,  vJr'sA-KI,  s.  [versiculus,  Latin.]  A  lit. 

tie  verse. 
VERSIFICA'TION,    v5r-s4-fi-ki'shfin,   s.    [vcrtiH- 

catiun,  Fr.  from  versif\-.]  The  art  or  jiraeticc  of 

making  verses.  DnjiUn.  Cl'invillc. 

VERSIFICA'TOR,  vii'ii-fi.ki.tfir,  ) 

.  VTB'RSIFIER,  vJr'ji-fl.ar,  5  s. 

^versificator  Latin,]  A  versifier;  a  maker  of  verses 

with  orwiOioui  the  <j)irit  of  poetry.    Ilaru. 
To  VK'RSIFY,   vJr'si-fl,    v.    n.  [veisilicor,  Latin.] 

To  make  verses.  Sitlnry.  Aschatit.   Drijilni- 
To  VE'RSlFY,v5i'si  fl,    v.   a.    lo  relate  in  verse. 

Dnniel. 
VE'RSION,  vJr'shin,   (.   [version,    French;   versio, 

Latin.]—!.   Change;    trausforjuatlon.     Ba<on.—2. 

Change  of  diivction.    Baton. — 3.  Trauslution.  i^ry. 

rfen.— ■».    I'he  act  gf  translating. 
VERT,  >?rt,  s.  [vert,  Fr.J  Evi-ry  thing  that  grotts 

and  beaia  a  green  leaf  uiihin  the  forest.  Conci. 
VE'I-  IKHRAL.    vir'ti-bril,     a.     [fioui    venebi-.e, 

Latin.]   Kiliiung  to  the  joints  of  tin   spine.  Utii/. 
VE'RTEBRE,  vJ,-'iA.bir,5.  [wrtehie,  French;  ver- 
tebra, I.ai.]  A  joint  of  the  b.iik.  JJay. 
rt'/f'/'f.X,  lii'iik,.  s.  [Latin.]— I.  Zenith;  the  point 

over  hcud.  Crirr/i.—2.  A  toi>  of  a  hill.  Derluiin. 
VE'RTICAI,    vir'iikll,    a.    [vertiiMl,   l-ieneh.]- 

l.  Placed  i',  the  /.enith.  Thomt'>n.—2.  Placed  in  u 

direction  pi  rpenilicular  to  ihc  hnri/on.  /"'.(;.;;f, 
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VEU  riCA'LlTV,  vir-ti-KSlt-iA,  s.  [from  vertical.^ 

'i'hesluteof  being  in  the  z<-iiitli.  Bruiju. 
\  fc-'UllCALLY,   vir-ii-kil-i,   ad.   [from  vertical.] 

Jn  the  '/.I'liith.  Brown. 
VEKllCl'LLAlE,    \2r-li-»ll'lite,    a.     I'crlUiltate 

plants   are  "Uuii   as  liave   Uieir  liowers   iniermixt 

wnii   small   leaves  growing  in  a  kind  uf  whirls- 

iJuincij. 
VKRIICITY,  vir-tli'si-ti,    s.    [from  verte.\.j    The 

power  uf  turning;  cii-euiavuliition;    rutaiiun.  Ctan- 

vttU: 
VE'H  1  iGINOUS,   vJi-tld'jin-fi».    a.   [vertiginosus, 

Lut.]— i.    i  uming  round;    rotatory.    BeiUlaj.—i. 

tiiddj . '  tVooilwtii ./. 
VH'HllUO,  vfi-il'gA,  or   v8r-ti'g5,  or  vJr'ti-gi,  s. 

[Lauu.]  K  ^u:diuess;  a  sense  of  turning   in   the 

head.  Arbulhnot. 
VERVAIN,  ,1,1 
VE'RVlNK.j**'*'"'^- 

[veibtna  Latin.]  A  \t\Ant.  Drayton. 
VK'HVAl.M  mallow,    vi/iin-millo,    s.    A   plant. 

Miller. 
VE'RVELESS,   vgr'vilz,  s.  [vervelle,  French.]  La- 

Ijels  lied  to  a  hawk.  Anistoorth. 
VE'RY,  \&i'i,  a.  tvrai,  Kr.J— 1.    True;  real.  1  Satn- 

ucl.  Drydcti.—'Z.  Havii.g  any  qualities,  conaiionly 
■   bad,  in  an  eminent  degree;  a  very  villain .  Dapies.— 

3. To  note  things  emphatically:  or  eniinen.ly  the 

very  buKom.  Shaka.—A.  Same:  the  very  nian.  HjiruU. 
VE'RY,  >^i'i,  ad.     Iji  a  great  degree;  in   an  emi- 
nent I'egiiH.  Adoi3on. 
Te  VE'SICATK,  vis's6-kite,    v.  a.    [vesica,  Latin.] 

To  blister.  Il'iscnian. 
VESICATION,  ^Ss•i-bi'.shftn,    s.  [from  vesicate.] 

Rlistcring;  separation  oftli.   cuticle,  ll'isenian. 
VESl'CAJOUV,    vd-slli'l'ifii-i,    s.    [vesicatoriuiD. 

technical  Lat.]  A  blistering  application. 
VE'SICLK,  v^s'4-kl,  s.    [vesicula,  Latiu.j  A  small 

cniicU  ,  filled  or  iiill:ited,  a  blister.  Ha;. 
VESl'CLLAR,   vAsiU'u-lir.  a.  [from  vesicula,  Lau] 

Holluw;  full  of  small  intersticts.  C/uyiic. 
ri'i'iViA',  vSs'pfir.    8.   [LaU]  The  evening  star;  the. 

evening,  i/ia/cs. 
VK'SPERs,    vSs'pirz,    s.    [without    the  singatar, 

from  vebpcHis.Lat.]    f  he  evening  service. 
VE'SPERl  INK,  vjs'pdr-llne,  a.  [vespertinus,  Lat.] 

Ilapp..iiiiig  or  coming  in  the   evening;   pertaining 

to  the  evening. 
VE'SSEL,   vSs'slI,    s.    [vasseile,   French.]— 1.    Anv 

thing  in  whi.h   liquids,   or  other  things,  a/e   put. 

Burn.— 2.  The  containing  parts  of  an  animal  body, 

as  Veins.  Arlmtbnot.—Z.   Any  vehici..- in  which  meat 

or  goods  are  c:;rriedoii   water.    Ualeigh. — 4.    Anv, 

cap.icity;  any  thing  containing.  MiUan. 
To  VE'SSEL,  vis'sil,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  put 

inlo  a  vessel;  to  barrel.  Barun. 
VE'SSEl'S,  \8»'siis,  8.  A  kind  of  cloth  commonly 

made  in  SuHijIk. 
VE'SSICNON,   vj/sik-n3n,  s.  [among  horsetnen. 

A  wiiidgall.  Dill.  ^ 

VEST,  vjst,  s.  [vcslis,  Latin.]  An  outer  garment 
■V.ottA. 

To  VEST,  »Jst,  v.  11.  [fiom  the  noun.]— i.  To  dress; 
to  deck;  to  enrobe.  Drydcn.—2.  To  dress  in  a  lon^^ 
garment.  MiUoii.—3.  To  make  possessor  of;  to  in- 
vest with.  Prior.— 4.  1  o  place  in  possession.  Cla- 
rrndoH.  Lotkc. 

VE'S  TAL,  vis'i^l,  s.  A  pure  virgin.  Pope.* 

VE'STAL,  vis'tai,  a.  [vts^lis,  Lat.J  Denotinf 
pure  virginity.  S/iaKs. 

VE'SIEU,  vJs'tid.  a.  [In  law.]  Not  liable  to  b. 
set  aside  by  any  contingency.  Blricki-tonc. 

VE'SIIIJLLE,  v?sii-bAle,  s.  [vestibulnin,  Lat.| 
1  he  porch  or  tint  entrance  of  a  house. 

VE'SIIGE,  vJs'ildje,  j.  [vestigium,  Latin.]  Foot 
step;  mark  left  behind  iii  passiug.  Ilaixey. 

VE'S  TMKN  r,  vJst'mSnt,  j,  [vestimentuin,  Latin."^ 
Garmeiii;  jmit  of  driss.    ll'ulUr. 

VE'SIRV,  vis'tii,  s.  [vestiarium,  latin.]— 1.  A 
room  appendant  to  ihe  church;  in  wJiieh  the  la- 
eewlotal  ganiif-nts  and  consecrated  things  are  re- 
l>o»ile(l.  Dryd,n.—2.  A  parochial  assembly  com. 
veiled  ill  the  vesirv.  Clarendon. 

VE'St  I  RE.  iJs'isiiAri.   ,.    rve^tuie.   nlJ    Fr.l-i 
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Fite,  rir,  fill,  f4t;~mi,  m4t;-plne,  pln;- 


habii; 


'iaimcnt;  robe.  Fairfax.   5/inA.s.— 2.  Drrs 
exitrn.il  Ibrui.  S/iaJc-x. 
VK  rCH,  vStsh,  s.  [vicia,  L;iini.]    A  i)laHt   with  a 

I>apiiionact-uU3  Hower.  Jirydciu 
VE'l'CHY,  vStsh'i.  a.  [ti-oiu  vetch.]  Made  of  vetches; 

abounding  in  vetches.  S/teitier, 
VE'TKKAN,  v8t'(lr-au,  s.  LVt-teranus,  Latin.]    An 
old  suldiir;  a  nmu  luug  i)vattiscd.  Hooker,   Addi- 
son. 
VE'TEUAN,  v^i'fii-4n.  a.    Long  jiractised  in  war; 

long  Lxp.  rieiici  d  Buciin. 
VE'riiRINA'RlAN,vii-Jr-e-ui'ri-i:i,  a.  [veterina- 
rius,  Latin.]    One   skilled  in  di:ieases    of  cattle. 
Brozcn. 
VETE'RIN  AR\,  vi-t4'r4-nai--4,  or  vi-tJt'e-nai-J.  a. 
[Latin,  veK-rinarius.j  Beloiiging  to  cattle,  paiticu- 
larly  to  hurs.  s. 
To  VEX,  vJks,  V.  a.  [vexo,  Latin.]— 1.  To  j)lague; 
to  torment;  to  harass.    Prior. — ^.   I'o  dis>m-t);   to 
disquiet.  i'ope.—3.  lo  trouble  with  slight  provo- 
cation!.. 
VEXATION,  veksi'shAn,  s.    [from  vex.]— 1.   The 
act  of  U'oiihliug.    S/iaks.—'2.    Tli.    -.latc  of  being 
troubled;    uneasiness;     sorrow.     Teinfite.—S.    The 
causf  oftroublr  or  uneasiness.  ihaks.—'U  An  uct 
of  harassing  by  law.  Bacon.— S.  A   slight  teasing 
trouble. 
VEXA'XIOUS,  v&k-sa'sh&s,  a.    [from   vexation.]— 
1.  Afflictive;  troublesome;  causing  trouble.  .SoufA. 
Prior.— 2.  Full  oftroubl'^or  uneasiness.   Di^by.— 
3.  Teasing;  slighily  troublesome. 
VEXATIGL'SLY,  v^k-ii'sntis-ii,  ad.   [ftxim    vexa. 

tious]  Troublesomely;  un  asily- 
VEXA'lTOUSNEb^,  v5k-si'shfis-i.5s,  s.  [from  Tex. 

atious.]  Trouliiesomc-uess;  un-asiness. 
VE'XEK,  v&lij'&i-,   s.    [from  vex.]  He  who  vexes. 
U'GLILY,  ag'14-il,  ad.  [from  ugly,]  t'iltJiilj  ,  with 

deformity. 
U'GLINESS,  fig'l4-n5s,  s.  [from  ugly.]-l.  Deformi- 
ty; contrariety  to  beauty.  Di-ydcii.—Z-  I'urpitudi.-; 
loathsomt-ness;  moral  dnpravitv.  ioufA. 
If'CJLY,  ftg'li,  a.  Deformed;  olrensive  to  the  sight; 

conliary  to  beaulilul.  Sha/cs.  Milton. 
VI'A,  vi'i.  interj.  [Italian]  Away.  S/ta/cs. 
VI'AL,  vl'fii,  s.  [^i»Xi).]   A  small  bottle.  Shaks.  If^il- 

kins.  Addison- 
To  VI'AL,  \  I  fil,  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  vial.  Milion. 
VI'AND,  vl'diid,  s.  [vlando;  Fr.  vivanda,   Italian.] 

Food;  meat  dressed.  S/iaks, 
J'lA'TICUM,  vi-it'i-kam,  s.  [Latin.]—}.  Provision 
for  a  journey.— 2.    The  last  rites  used  to  prepare 
the  passing  soul  (or  iisdepariuio. 
7o VI'JiKAl'E,  vi'brile,  v.  a.  [vibro,  Latin.]- 1.  To 
blandish;  to  move  to  and  fio  with  quick  motion.— 
2.  To  make  to  quivtr  Holder. 
To  Vl'BRATE,  vi'brite.    v.  n.— 1.  To  play  up  and 
down,  or  to  and  fro.  Boyle.  Newton.— 2.  To  quiver. 
Pope. 
VIBRA'TION,  vl-bri'shftn,  s.  [from   vibro,  Latin.] 
The  .-^ct  of  movhig,  or  being    moved  with   quick 
reciprocations,  or  returiLs.  Soiit/i.  Neiuton.  Thom- 
.9  on. 
VTBRATORY,  vl'bri-t&r-J,  a.  [from   vibrate.]  Vi- 
brating continually. 
M'CAR,  vlk'ftr,    s.    [vicarius,  Latin.]—!,   The  in- 
cumbent of  an  appropriated  or  impropriated  bene- 
fice. Dryden.   S7ViJl.—2.    One  who   perlbrms  the 
function  of  another;  a  substitute.  Ayiijf'e. 
VI'CARAGE,  vik'Sr-idje,  s.  [fioni  vicar.]  The  bene- 
fice of  a  vicar.  Swiff. 
VICA'RIAL,    vi-ki'r4-il,  a.    Belonging  to  a  c.car. 

Btack.'tionr. 
ATCA'RIOUS,vl-l<i'rJ-as,  a.  [vicnrius,  Latin.]  De- 
putid;  delegated;  acting  in  the  place  of  another. 
Hnle.  Norrii: 
Vl'CARSHlP,  vik'flr-ship,  «.  [from  vicar.]  The  of- 

ficcof  a  vicar. 
VICE,  vise,  s.  [vitiuin,  Latin.]- 1.  The  course  of 
action  ojjposite  to  virtue.  Milton.  Locke.— 2.  A 
fault;  an  oftence.  Milton.-Z.  I'he  fool,  or  Punchi- 
nello of  old  shows.  Skaks.—A.  [Vijis,  Dutcli.]  A 
kind  of  small  iron  press  with  screws  used  by  work- 
men.—5.  Gripe;  grasp.  S/uiki.—6.  It  is  used  in 
composition  for  one  whoperforrns,inh)s  stead,  the 
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office  oi  a  iuperiour,or  who  has  the  second  rank  io 
coiiimaiiu:  as,  a  viceroy,  vice-chancellor. 
To   VICE,  vise,   v.  a.  [from   the  noun.]  To  draw. 

Slwki. 
Vi'tJEADMIRAL,  vlse-id'm4-rii,  s.    [vice  and  ad- 
■  mirai.]— 1.   The  second    commander  of  a    Heet. 

Knoiies. — 2.  A  naval  officer  of  the  second  rank. 
VI'CEADMIKALTY,    vise -itdW-ril-ti,   s.    ifrom 
viceadiniial.]    The    office  of  a    viceadmiral.  Ca- 
reiv. 
\Tc  »?>AD'MlRALTY,vhe-id'raJ.rJl-tJ,a.  [In  law.] 
Denoting  ctrii;ii.  courts  in  the  British  Plunt^iiions. 
Bloi  kstoue. 
VICK'AGiiNT,  vlse-ijJnt,   s.     [vice  and  agent.] 
One  who  nets  in  the  i>lace  of  another.  Hooker. 
;  Vl'CED,    viit,  a.    [ffom   vice.]     Vicious:    corrupt. 
I      Shak^: 

i  VICEGE'RENT,    vlse-ji'rSnt.    s.    [vicem  gerens, 
Latin.]  A   li. utenaiUi  one  who  is  enirustea   with 
the  power  of  the  superiour.  Bacon.  Spratl. 
VICEGE'RENT,  vhe-jA'riut,   a.   [vicegerens,   La- 
tin.]     HaviiiK  a  delegated  power;  acting  by  sab- 
stiiuiioM.  Mtiron. 
VlCEGE'RbXCy,   vispjfe'rJn-sJ,  s.   [from    vicege- 
rtns.]    The  olticf  oi  a    vicegerent;    lieutenancy; 
deputed  power.  Soiuii. 
VICECH  VNCELLOR,   ^ise-tshin'sSl-lSr,    s.   [viee- 
caucellurius,  Latin.]    The   second  magistrate  of 
the  niiiversities. 
VrCENARY,  vi's4-)i4.r4,    a.    [vicenavius,   Latin.] 

Belonging  to  twlity. 
VI'CEROY,  vise'r64,   <.    [viceroi,  French.]  He  who 
governs  in  place  of  the  king  with  regal  authority. 
Baron.  Sjidj't. 
VrCEROYALTY,  vlse-ioi'il-tJ,  s.  [fi-om  viceroy.] 

Diguit)'  of  a  viceroy.  Addison, 
VI'CETY,    vi's4-t4,   s.    Nicety;  exactness.  Ben  Jot\- 

son. 
VICI'NITY,  vi-slii'J-ti,   or  v}-slii'M4,    s.   [vicinu  s 
Lat.]— 1.  Nearnes.;  state  ol  being  near.  Hate —2. 
Neigh  bourhoiiiJ.  lingers. 
VI'CINAGE,  vi.'iii-idje.  s.  [vicinia,  Latin.]  Neigli- 

bourhood;  .place  adjoining. 
VICl'NAL,  »is'i-i.4l,  / 
VICI'NE,  v^ine.       i 

[\  icmus,  Lafii!  ]  Near;  neighbouring'.  Glanville. 
vrciOUS,  vi^b'ds,   a.  [froni  vice.]  Devoted  to  vice ; 

not  addicted  to  \irtue.  A///«o/J. 
VICl'SSirUDE,  vi-sis'i-iide,    or     vl-sIs'J-tade,  5. 
[vicissitimo,  Latin.]—!.   Regular  change;    return 
of  the  same  things  ni  ;)iesame  succession.  Newton. 
—2.  Revolution;  ciiange.  Alterbury.  Oiffard. 
VI'C  riM,  vik'tim,   3.    [victima,  Latin  ]—l.    A  sa- 
crifice; something  slain   for  a  sacriiice.   Denham. 
Dryden.  Addison'— 2-  Something  destroyed.   Pri. 
or. 
VI'CTOR,  vlk'tflr,   s.   [rictor,   Latin.]    Conqueror; 
vanquisher;  be  that  gains  the  advantage  in  any 
contest.  Sidney.  Siiaks.  Addison. 
VICTO'RIOUS,  vlk-to'ri-fls,    a.    [victorieux,    Fr."' 
—  1.  Conquering;  having  obtained  conquest;  supe- 
lioiir  in  contest.  Miltou.—%.   Producing  conquest. 
Pope.— 5-  Betokening  conquest.  Sliaks. 
VICIO'RIOUSLY,  vlk.t6'rj-as-l4,  ad.  [from  victo- 
rious.] With  conquest;  successfully;  u-iuraphantly. 
Hammond.  ,      ,     ,  ,      , 

VICTO'RIOUSNESS,  vlk-to're-fis-nCs,  s.  [irop  vic- 
torioMs.]  The  state  or   quality  of  being   victori  ■ 
ous. 
VrCTORY,    \lk'tfii-J,   s.   [victoria,    Latin.]     Con- 
quest; success  in  contest.  Taylor, 
♦TCTHESS,  vik'trSs,   s.   [from  victor.]   A  female 

that  conqueis.  S/iaks. 
Vl'CTUAL,  vii'd,      I 

VI'CIUALS.  vlt'tlz,5  ... 

[vietuailles,  Fr.  viltoiiaglia,  Ilalian.]     Provision  ot 

fooii;  stores  for  the  support  of  life;  meat.  Shak. 

Kuallcs.  K.  Charles.  ,    „, 

To  Vl'CTUAL.  vli'tl,  V.  a.    [from  the  noun.]    lo 

store  with  provisions  for  food.  Shaks. 
VTC  rUALLER,  vlt'tl-fir.   s.    [from  victuals.]   One 

who  provides  victuals.  Hay-ward. 
Vl'DAME,  vl'dinic,    s.  [from  vice.domiiiui,   bavlh    / 
Lat.]  One  next  lieneath  a  i>eer.  Blarkslofc. 
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ViDBfLUET,  vJ-tlJ!'J-sU,  ad.  [l.aiin.]  To  wit; 
that  is.    Generally  writu-n  vix. 

To  VIE,  vl,  V.  a.  To  show  or  iiraclisc  in  competi- 
tion. L'Eitrange. 

To  VIE,  vi.  T.  II.  To  ceiitcst;  to  contend.  Suift. 

To  VIKW,  i6,  V.  a  Lvi'u.  I'rei  ch.]— 1.  To  survey; 
to  look  on  b)  way  of  ex.iininaiioii.  Fiinr.  Po/h:—2. 
To  joc;  to  i)erctivi'  b>  thi-  >  vt.  Mil'un. 

VIKW.»i,  s.  [fronith>  verb.]— I  Pr.  spcet. /r^^-n. 
Dry'f'n.—2.  Sight;  power  o>'  lieho  (liii«  Uryr/m. 
Locke.— 3.  Act  ol' seeing  Deuham.  Locke.— 4  Si^'hi; 
eye.— i.  Survey;  exainiiwlioii  by  ihe  e)e.  i>/ t/(/'-n. 
— «.  lutcllecmal  survey.  Lockf.—r.  Space  that 
may  be  taken  in  bv  tht  eye;  rrurn  ot"  si(-bi.  Drij- 
rfen.-S.  Appeaiiiicw:  show.  IVulter.—'i.  Disphij ; 
•Khihition  to  the  si^ht  or  iiiiiid.  LocAc— 10.  Pius- 
prci  of  interest.  Lot/re.—U.  Intention;  design.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

VI'EWLESS,  vi'lSs,  a.  [Irom  view.]  Unseen;  not 
discernible  by  the  sight.  Pope. 

>TGIL,  vll'ill.  s.  [xijjilia.  Latin.]-!.  W^iitch;  de- 
votions prrtormed  in  the  custoniary  hours  ol"  rest. 
Pope.— 2.  A  fast  kept  before  a  holidn) .  Shaks—i. 
Service  used  on  the  ni;rlit  betore  a  holiilaj.  Stilling- 
Jte':'.—4.  Watch  ;i'ort>ai'ance    ei  sleep.  IVallti: 

▼I'GILANCE.vtd'il-ince,  ,;  , 

VI'GILANCY,  vld'|il-i..-si, 

[Tigiluiitia,  Latin.  —1.  Forlieance  of  sleep.  Brconi*. 
—2  Watchfulness;  cii*U!iisj>'«iioii;  incessant  care* 
Wottou.—i.  Guard;  «atch  Miltun. 
■VI'GILA.VT,  vM'jli-4ni,  a.  [vi-il:uii,  Latin.]  "Watc!:- 
ful;  circumspect;  diligent;  attentive.  Hooker.  Cta- 
r/-wl'jn, 

VI'GILANTLY.  vld'jll4nt-!J.  ad.  [from  virilant.] 
Watchlullj;  Rtt'-ntiveh;  circumspectly.  Hnyivard. 
'GOKOUS,vlg't'ii-&','a.  .Irom  vigor,  Latin.]  For- 
cible, not  weakened;  full  of  strength  and  life.  »'al- 
ler.  Atlfrhiin/. 

VIGOROUSLY,  vVfir-a^-lJ,  ad.  [from  vigour.] 
With  force;  forcibly;  without  weakness.  Dryden. 
South. 

VrGOKOUSNESS,  vlg'&i-fts-nJs,  s.  [fiom  vigour.] 
Foiv;  streii^ili   Taylor. 

VI'GOUR.  vig'dr,  s.  [vi'^^ir,  Latin.]—!.  Force; 
strength.  Milton.— 2.  Mental  tore";  intellectual  abi- 
lity.—3.  Energy;  efficacv.  Blackinorc. 

VILE,  vile,  a.  [vil,  Fit  nch;  vilis,  Latin.]— 1.  Base; 
mean;  wovtbltss;  sordid;  despicaljU.  Sluiks.  Abbot. 
Fairfax.— 2     Moviilly  impure;  wicked    Milton. 

VI' LED,  vll'd,  a  [from  vile,  wh-nte  revile.]  Abu- 
sive; scuni'ous.  Hay  vard. 

Vl'LELY,  \\Y'\k.  p.d.  [from  vile.]  Basely;  meanly; 
sham-fivUy.  Sbaku 

Vl'LENESS.  vlh  'iif  s,  s.  [from  vile.]— 1.  Baseness; 
meanness;  despieableiiess;  wortlilessness.  lirnyton. 
Creech— 2.  Moral  or  intell.  ctual  baseness    Prior. 

TcVI'LlFY,vll'i-ll,  v.  a  [from  vile.]  To  debase;  to 
dt-laiii. :  to  nwke  conteii.piible.  Drayton. 

VILL.  >lll,  9»  [villa,  Lat.]  A  village;  a. small  collec- 
tion   '■  houses    Hale. 

Vl'LLA,vil'i    4    fvdla.  Lat.]  A  country  seat.  Po,V. 

VI'LLAGE,  v!l'Hdj.-.  s.  [village, Fr.]  A  siii.ll  e<illec- 
tioii  of  bouses,  less  than  a  town.  Shnks.  Knulles- 
Pnlie.  .   , 

VI'LLAGT^.R  villid-iar,  s.  [from  village.]  An  inha- 
bitant of  a  village.  Mi'ion.  Locke. 

VI'LLAGKUY.  vlI'lMjftr.i,  >.  [from  village.]  Dis- 
trict of  villages.  Shnki. 

VI'LLAIN,  vll'lln.s.  [villain,  Fr.]— I.  One  who  held 
by  a  bis"  f  nure.  navie.t.—2.  A  wicked  wretch. 
Sbakx.  Clarendon    Pipe. 

Tl'LLAVAGK,  vil'ljii-idje, «.  [from  villain.]—!. 
The  st;te  of  a  villain-  iiase  servitude.  Davie.i.~2. 
Basen  •»»•.  intHiny.  lYriid,  n 

To  VI'LLANIZE.  vll'  H'n-l/i',  v.s.  [IVom  vill-un ]  To 
debase;  to  ileginde.   Dr/dcn    BeiUley. 

VIT.LANOUS,  \ii'iaii-a<.ii  [Inui  \illaln.]— I.Base; 
vile;  w'cked.— 2.  Sorry;  w  ,rthle«s.  Shnks. 

VI'LLANOUS-Tl'DGEMKN'r.  » Il-lln-nfts'jfldj  - 
mint  is  that  which  is  given  ui>on  an  indictment 
of  conspiracy  r  vix.  that  the  pa.iy  found  i^nilty  ^h  .11 
lose  the  l)en  fit  of  the  law;  shall  m  ver  more  be 
sworn  in  jiiri'  <  or  assi/.es,  nor  admitted  to  give  any 
rt;stimony  cUcwUrie;  tliat  his  lends,   goods,  atid 
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chattels  shall  be  seized  in  the  king'i  handi,  end  hi) 

trees  iligg:U  up,  and  his  body  iiiiiirisoned.  Tcrmei 

dttti  Ley. 
VI'LLANOUSLY,  ^il  ian-a.s-li,ad.  [from  villanoui.] 

Wickidly;l)a»ely.  Kiwtte.i. 
VI'LL.-VNOUSNESS,  vll'liii-ftsngs,  s.   [from  villas 

iiuus.]  lla<'i>ess'. wii'kedi<esi. 
VI'LLANY.-li'l4; -i.  s.  [Iron,  villain.]— 1.  Wicked- 
ness; bas'  ness  depi-avity.  Shaks.—%.  A  wicked  oc- 

lioii;acrime    Dryilf, 
VIl.l.A'riCK,  y\  -Idt'rik.  a.    [vilJaticus,  Lat.]    Be- 

longiit;  1(1  villa:'es.  Mitlon 
<'/'/,£/,  vll  ll,s.  [Laiin]  In  anatomy,  are  the  same 

as  tibies.aiid  >n  hotaii\,  small  hairs  like  the  grains 

o''-  lush  orshair.  Quincy. 
Vl'LLOUS,   ^fi'iis.  a.     [villosus,  Latin.]    Sliaggy; 

ren^h.  Arbutlinol 
VIMI'NKOUS,  >i.mlii'J  is  or  vl  n»ln'4-As,  a.  [vimi- 

neus,  .Lat.  I  Madeof  twigs.  Prior, 
VI'NriBLK,  vi  '  4-  l,a.  [from  vinco,  Lat  ]  Conquer. 

able;  snperable.    N^rri-w 
VI'NCIBLENESS,  vin's^-bl-nJs,  s.  [from  vincible.) 

Lialileness  lo  Ix'  overcome. 
Vl'NCTtJRE,  vl   gk'Miire,  s.  [vinctuia,   Lat.]     A 

binding. 
VINDE'MIAL,  vliKlJ'i«^il,a.[vindemia.  Lat.]  Be- 

Idiiu-inp-to  r.  vintage. 
T«  VINDEMIATE.  \1  •    i'n  J.ite,  v.  n.-[vindemi9, 

I.at.T    To  Erather the  vintage    Eve  :n, 
VINDEMIAMION,  vlr.-di.mi'i'sh&n,  ».  [vindemia, 

Lat]  Grap.' gutheii'ig- 
ro  VX'NDICAIE,  vln'di-Uite,  V.  a.  [vindico,  Lat.] 

—1.   To  justify;    to   iiiaintain.   tVntts.—^    To  re- 
venge; to  avenge.  Biieon.  Pearson.— 3.  To  assert;  to 

cai'ii  with  effi.ac;.  Dryden.-i.  To  clear;  to  prO' 

tetf.  Hammond. 
VrNDIC'.VTION,    viinl^ki'shan,  s.    [vindication, 

Fr.  fi'Mii  vindicate.]  Defence;  assertion;  justitica- 

twn.  Brnonie. 
VINDI'CATIVE,  \ln'de-ka-tlv,  a.  [from  vindicate.] 

Revengeful  given  to  rij^enge. /foiw/?.  "ipra/t. 
VINDICA'TOR    viiiMi-ki-iflr  s.  [from  vindicate.] 

One  who  vindicates;  an  ass-rtor.  Dnjdrn. 
Vl'NDICA'10RY,vln'd4-ki-iar-i,  a.  [from  vindica- 
tor.]—!. Pnnitoi-y;  perfovmieg    the  office  of  ven- 
geance. Bramhall.—2.  Defeiisorv;  justificatory. 
VINDVCTIVE,vln-dlk't1v,  a.  [Crom  vii.dicta.  Ijttin.] 

Given  lo  revenge;  revenge;  revengeful.  Drydcii. 
VINE.  vine.  s.  [vinea,  Lat]  The  plant  that  Ixars  the 

grape.  Pope. 
VI  NKGAR,    vln'nJ.gfir,  s.  [vinaigie,   French.]—!. 

Wine   grown   sour.   Bacon-    Po/>e.—2.    Any   thing 

re-illyor  nit-taphcnlcjlly  sour    .S'AnAj. 
Vl'NF.YARD.  vln'yjid,  s.  [piuje.jib,   Saxon.]    A 

gnuind  (ilaiited  vi'iih  vines.  Shaks. 
VI'NNEWED,or  J7nj|i?»/.  vln'ni'ide,  a.  Mouldy,  .lins. 
VI'NOUS.  vl'nfls  a.  ['Vom  vinum,  Latin.]     Haviog 

the  qualities  of  wine;    con»isting  of  wine.  Boyle. 

Phdis.  ^ 

VI'NTXGE.  vln'iidje.    s.   [vinage,    French.]     The 

pi-odue   of  the  vine  for  the  y.ar:the  tirne  in  wliioh 

giapes  are  e;>tl'.ered.   Bacon-  trailer. 
VIN  I'AGER.  \lii't4-iflr,  s.  [from  vintage.]  He  who 

g;tther<  tbf  vininsre. 
Vr\TN'ER,  vlnt'iftr,  s.  [from  vinum,  Latin.]  One 

who  S' Us  win-.  Ho-.-ell. 
VI'N'I'RY.  eint'ri.  s.    The  place  where  wine  is  sold. 

Jinnrr.r'h. 
VroL,  vl'ftl.  s.  [vit.ll  •.  Fr   viola.  Italian,]  A  struig- 

eil  i-tsirnm.-nt  <>i'    einiek.  -Shakt    Bacon.  M  'ton. 
VrOLMU.K,    vVA-lS-M   a.  [from  violahilis,  Latin.T 

Sncli  as  'iiav  b   vio  aio"!  or  hurt. 
VIOLA'CF-Ot'S.  vl-i-li'sbOs,  a.  [from    viola,  Lat.J 

R.serebting  viole's 
Til  vr.  LATE,  vl'A  lit",  v.  n.  fviolo,  Lat.l— 1.  To 

injure;  to  linrt.    Milton.  Potte.— 2- To   inliV'ge;  to 

liivak  any  thing  viierable.  Hooker-— }■    In   injure 

by  irreverence.  Brotwrt.— 4.  To  ravish;  to  defloww. 
Prior. 
VIOI.A'TION.    vt-ft  Ik'slifln,   i>.    'nolatio,   '-"*"—*• 

I  i.rriM(r.nii  lit  (>>iniiir\  ofsnm.  t'lii'g  sacred.  Wrfrft- 

.inn.—'i.  Hap"  :  tlieiirt  ofdedowenng.  Shnkn. 
VIOLA'TOR,  vl'i-ia-tftr.s.  [violatur,  Lat.]-!.  One 
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\\Uo  injurps  or  infringes  something  sacrtd.&u'i. 
— 2.  A  Vivislier.  Shtiks, 

Vf^'KNCE.  vl'i-iSiisr,  s.  [violeiuia,  I.-.Uin.l— 1. 
Force:  strcni^th  api'lifd  to  any  pmpi.se,  S/iriks. 
Milton.— %■  An  attack,  an  assavil ;  a  iniinler.  Shaks. 
—3.  OiitraRe;  unjust  forfr  Milton.— 4.  Ksgei-neas; 
veh.mence.  S/iaks —5  Injury;  in&ingtnient.  Bur- 
net.—h.  Forcibl'-  deHoralion. 

To  VI'OLENCK,  vi'A-lJuse,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
ToiDiiUc.  it  Joiunn.  . 

VrOLENT,  vl'iliiit,  a.  [violentus,  Lat.]— 1.  Forci- 
ble; acting  with  stivngth.  MiUon.—2.  Pioduced  or 
co.tiiiuetl  by  force.  Burnet— i.  Not  natural,  but 
broii?ht  by  fovCv  Milton.— 4.  Unjustly  assailant; 
roui-derous.  ShaAs-  Milton.— 5.  Unseasonablj  vehe- 
ment. Hooker.— (<■  E^torled;  not  voluuiary.  M/itoii. 

VI'OLRNTLY,  vl'6-l8nt-l4,  ad.  [from  viol,  nt]  With 
force;  'oreibl-,-;  v  eheiiiently.  Shaks.  Triylor. 

Vl'OLET.  vl'o-'Jt,  s.  [vioiette,  Fr.  viola.  I-at.]  A 
floMor   Shakx.  Milton.  Locke 

VrOLIN,  vi-o-lin',  3.  [violon,  Fr.  (rom  viol."]  A  fiddle 
a  stringed  iustvumeni.  Srnidys. 

VI'OLIS'l',  vl'o-list,  s.  [from  viol]  A  pi; 

VIOLONCE'LLO,  vJ-6-l8n.tsh?r6,  s.  [Italian.]  A 
stringed  insiriihiem  of  iiiusick. 

VI'PER,  vl'pflr,  s.  [vipera.  Latin.]— 1-  A  serjient  ot 
that  species  which  brings  its  young  alive.  Snn(Jiji: 
—2.  Any  thing  n.ischievous.  Shaks. 

Vl'PERlNE,  \i  iifir-5i;e,  a.  [vjperiiins,  Latin]  Be- 
longing  to  a  viv  r.  ,         ,. 

Vl'PEROUS,  vi'!>fti-a5,  a.  [vipeieus,  Lat.  trom  vi- 
per 3  Having  the  qualities  of  a  viper.  Dnniel. 

viper's  J'/,??o.v,  >  I'l.firz-bfig-lOs,  s.  [ethiiim,  L;  t.] 
A  plant.  M^fe)-.  ,      -,  . 

VlPER'sifra-s.v,  vl'pftrz-gias,  s.  [scorzimera ,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  MUhr.  „       , 

VISA'GO.vk-ik'so.  orvi-r4'g6,s.  [Latin.]  A  female 
■wan-iotu-;  a  woman  with  the  qualities  of  a  man. 
Pencham. 

Vl'  RELAY,  vii-'i  14,  s.  [virelay,  virelai,  Fr.]  A  sort 
of  litll,  ancient  French  poem,  that  consisttd  only 
oftworhynv-^  and  short  verses.  Uvydcn. 

VI'B-ENT,  vl'rSnt,  a.  [virens,  Lat.J  Greenj  not  fad- 
ed. Brown. 

Vl'RGE,  vSrje,  s.  [vlrga,  Latin.]  A  dean's  mace. 

VI'RGIN,  vei-'Jin,  s.  i.virgo,  Latin.]— 1.  A  maid;  a 
wora«n  nnacquaiutf'd  with  men.  Genesi.s.—%  A  wo- 
man  not  a  mother.  Milton.— 3.  Any  thing  unfoncli- 
ed  or  unmingled.  Der/iani.—i.  The  sign  of  thezo- 
diaek  in  which  the  sun  i'i  in  August.  Milton. 

VI'HGIN,  vSi'jin,  a  Befitting  a  virgin;  suitable  to  a 
virgin;  maid.  ..ly.  Cnivley. 

To  VI'RGIN,  vJr'jin,  v.  n.  [a  cant  word.]  To  play 
the  virji-in.  Shnks.  ..,„., 

VI'RGINAL,  vSi-'jin-ai,  a.  [from  virgin.]  Maiden; 
maid  idy;  pertaining  to  a  virgin.  Hammond. 

To  VI'RGINAL,  vjr'jln-ill,  v.  n.  To  pat;  to  strike 
as  on  the  vircinal.  Shaks. 

VI'RGINAL,  vji'j?.,-il,s.  [more usually  virginah.] 
A  musical  instrument  so  called,  because  used  by 
young  ladiei    Rnron. 

VIRGI'NITY,  v5r-jin'i-tj,  s.  [virginitas,  Lat.]  Mai- 
denhead, unai-quuintance  with  man.  Taylor. 

VIR'GO,  vJi-go,s.  [Lat.  for  virgin]  The  sixth  sign 
in  the  Zoi'ia  k.  Titus  Androniri/s. 

VI'RILK.vl'rll.s.  [virilis,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  man. 

VIRI'LHY,  vl-rll'*-tj,  or  v4-i-il'e-t4,  s.  [vinlitas, 
Lat.]— 1.  Manhood;  character  of  a  man.  JiambU-r. 
3.  Power     f  pmcreatio"    Broirll. 

VIRMI'LION,  vJi-inll'v  fin,  s.  Pioperiy  vermillion. 

VIR  l"U'.  vJi'tA,  s.  [Hal.]  A  taste  for  the  elegant 
arts,  and  eurioMiies  of  nature.  Shenstone. 

VI'RTUAL,  vJr'tshJi-il,  a.  [IVoni  virtue]  Having 
thf-  'fficacy  without  the  sensililepart.  Baeou.  Md- 
ton.  Stillinjffeet.  . 

VIR TUA'LITY.  vSr-tshi-Jl'i-tJ,  s.  [from  virtual.] 
F.ffieac-. .  Brown 

VI'R TUALLY.  v^^'tsh^-il-J,  ad.  [from  virtual.]  In 
effect,  tlmuf,'h  not  forma  v.  Hamvmnd. 

To  VrinUATK,  vii'tshA  4te,  V.  a.  [from  virtue.] 
To  make  eRlcacions.  Ilarvnj. 

n'RrUE.v&r'ti.hi,  s.  [virtus,  Lat.]-!.  .Moral  gfood- 
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ness.  Pofie.—i.  .\  particular  moral  excellence.  AH- 
disun.—3.  Medicinal  quality.  Bacon.— i.  Medicinal 
efficacy.  Addison.— 5.  Efficacy;  power.  Attcrbury. 
—6.  Acting  power.  Mark,~7.  Secret  agency;  eth- 
cacy.  Davies.—^.  Bravery;  valour.  i?«/.— 9.  E\oel- 
lence;  that  which  gives  excellenw  or  jmiwi-v.  Ben 
Jonson.— 10.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hie- 
rarchy. Tickelt. 

VI'RTUELESS,  v*r'tshi-lSs,  a.  [from  virtue.]—!. 
Wanting  virtue;  dcprivrd  of  virtue  —2.  Not  htving 
efficjicy;  wanting  operating  qualities-  Raleight 
Fairfax.  Hakcjoill. 

VIRTUo'SO.  vlr-t85-o'so.  s  [Itiilian.]  A  man  skiH-_ 
ed  in  antique  or  natural  curiosities,  studious  ut' 
paiiiti'-.K,  statnarv.  or  i<rc!iiteetur.'    TatUr. 

VIRTUO'SOSHIl-;  v§r.t66-i.s6-8hip,  s.  The  taste 
o"  a  virtuoo.  Sh/jf/e<hnry. 

VI'R  rUOUS.  vli't.ht'i-fts.  a.  [froni  virtue.]— 1.  Mo- 
rally  good.  Shaks.— 2.  Chaste:  Shaks.— 3.  Done  in 
consrqiiencc  of  moral  goodness-  Drydi-n  ~4.  Effi- 
cacious; powerful.  Milton  — 5.  KLiving  wondtrlul  or 
eminent  properties.  S/ienser.  Milton. — 6.  Haviu 
medicinal  qualities.  Baron. 

VI'RTUOUSLy,  vgr'tsh6-fls-lJ,  ad.  [fVom  virtuous.] 
In  «  virtuous  manner.  Hooker.  Denham. 

Vl'RTUOUSNESS,  vjr'tshi-fis-nls,  s.  [trom  virtu- 
ous." The  slat-  or  character  of  being  virtuous. 
Spenser 

Vl'RULF.XCE,  vli-'i-llnso,") 

VI'KULENCY,  vl/i.lSn-si.  S*' 

[fiom  virulent.]  Mental  poison;  malignity ;acrirao- 
nv  of  temper; '.itterness.  Addison   Swift. 

VI'kULENI",  vli'A-lint.  a.  [virulemus,  Lat.]— 1. 
Puisonou*;  v^iiomous.  -2.  Poisoned  in  the  mind; 
bilter;  maligneiit 

VI'RULENTLY,  >!.'A-lJnt-lJ,  ad.  [from  virulent.] 
Malignantly,  with  bitterness. 

VJ'SAGE.  vU'ldje.s.  [visiggio, Italian.]  Face; coun- 
tenance; look.  Shcks.  Milton-  IValler 

VIS-A-Vrs.  v1z'A-v44',  s.  [Fr.  for  oVer  against;  in 
which  position  to  each  other  the  passengers  mmst 
sit.i  A  nari'ow  coach. 

To  Vi'SCEUATE,  vls's5-r4te,  v.  a.  [viscera,  Latin.] 
To  einhowel"  to  exenterate. 

Vl'SCID,  vls'sld,  a.  [viscidus,  Lat.]  Glutinous;  tena. 
eioiis. 

VISCl'DITY,v4-s!d'il4,a.  [from  viscid.]—!.  Gluti- 
nousnrss;  tenacity ;  ropiness.  Arhuthnot.—2.  Gluti- 
nous concretion    Floyer. 

VISCO'SITY,vh-k6/i-t4,  s.  [viscosite,  Fr.]— 1.  Glu- 
tinousness;  tenacity.  Arlmthnot.—2.  A  glutinous 
substance.  Brown. 

VrSCOUNT,  vl'kAdnt.s.  [vicecomes,  Lat.]  Viscount 
signifi/s  as  much  as  sheriff.  Viscount  also  signifies  a 
degree  of  nobility  next  to  an  earl,  which  is  an  old 
name  of  office,  but  a  new  one  of  dignity,  never 
heard  of  amongst  us  till  Henry  VI.  his  days.  Cowcl. 

VI'SCOUN TESS,  vl'k6Ant-?s,  s.  The  lady  of  a  vis- 
count. 

VI'SCOUS,  vls'kfls,  a.  [tIscosus,  Lat.]  Glutinous^ 
sticky;  tenacions.  Baton. 

VISIBILITY,  vl7,-4-b1l'i-tJ.  s.  [visibilite,  Fr  from  vi- 
sible]—1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  percepti- 
ble b)  the  eye.  Bnyle.—2.  State  of  l)eiiig  apparent, 
or  openly  discoverable.  Stillimrjleet.  Rogers. 

Vl'SIBLF,,  vj/.'i-bl,  a.  [visible,  Fr.  visibilis,  Lat.]-1. 
Percrptihie  by  the  eye.  Bacon.  Drydcn.—Z.  Disco- 
vered to  the  <ye.  Shaks.— 3.  Apparent;  open;  con- 
spicuous. Clarendon 

VI'SIBLENESS,  viz'4-bl-n?s,  s.  [from  \isible.]  State 
or  quality  of  being  visible. 

VI'SIBLY,  v?/.'i-bU,  ad  [from  visible.]  In  a  manner 
perceptible  bv  the  eve.  Dryden. 

VrSION,  vi/.h'ftn,  s.  [Vision,  French;  visio,  Lat.]- 1. 
Sight;  the  faculty  of  seeing.  S'avton.—2.  The  act 
of  Si  eiiig.  Hammond.— 3.  A  supernatural  appear- 
ance; a  spectre;  n  ph»ntom.  Milton.— 4.  A  Uivani; 
soni!  thini!:  shewn  in  »  dream.  Locke. 

vrSIONARY.  vlzh'fiii-l-ri,  a.  [visionaire,  Fr.]— 1. 
Affected  by  phantoms;  disposed  to  receive  impres- 
sions on  the  imairiniition.  Pope.— 2.  Imaginaiy;  not 
veal;  seen  in  a  ilivani.  Sirift. 


VI'SIONAHY,vlzh'iVi-a  li,""?, 
Vl'SlOMb'l',  vl/.h'fin.lst,     .S 
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{^vhioNaire,  Frencli.]  One    wbuse    ima^iiai.'.>>:   ■•■ 
disUii'l>etl. 

To  Vi'srr,  vi/.'lt,v.  a.  [visiter,Fiviich;vi^ito,Lalin4 
— 1.  To  g>»  til  sfe.  Pofx — 2.  I'o  send  jj'uuU  or  evil 
judicially.  Jii'^'^'A.  Swift-— Z,  I'o  suluie  with  a  pre- 
tfiit.  Judges.— i.  To  come  to  a  suiviy.  willi  Judi- 
cial autlioiity.  AijliJD'e. 

To  Vl'Sl  ('.  v'lz'it,  V.  u.  To  keep  iiji  the  iiitfix-ourse 
uf'cereinuiiiaU  alutatious  ut  tliK  lioiur^oleacli  other. 

VI'SIl',  vlz'h,  ».  [visits,  Kr.  iioin  thr  verb.]  The 
act  oC  <uing  lo  see  anoiJier.  Watts, 

VrSI  I'ABLE.  vi/.'4-tH-bl,  a.  [ironi  visit.]  Liable  to 
be  visited.  AyUffe. 

Vl'SI TANT,  vlz'i-iJnt,  s.  [Irom  visit.]  Oue  wlio  goes 
to  %iv  anoth'  r    i'»w/(    I'upc- 

VISI TA'  HON,  vh-4  liMiftn,  s.  [visito,  Lat.]— 1, 
'i'hr  act  of  visiting.  Shaks.—I.  Ooject  of  visits. 
Milton.— 3.  .luiiicml  visit  orperanibiilation.  Ayli^'e. 
— 4.  .rudicial  evil  sent  bj  tiod.  Taylor.— S.  Cuinmu- 
nication  of  divine  love.  Haoker. 

VISITA  1 0'KIAL,  vi/..4-ti-^i'i4  ai.a.  [from  Tisitor,] 
Belonging;  to  .>  judicial  lisitor.  Ailiffe. 

VrSlTKR.  vli'h-ft.-,  s.  [iroun  visit.]— 1.  One  who 
coni»«  to  anutlicrr.  tlarvey.  SiviJt.—2.  An  uccasioniti 
judge.  Garth 

YI'SNOMY.  xli'ijomi,  s.  [corrupted  trom  phjsiog- 
nomy.]  Fwe--;  countenance.  Spenser. 

VrSIV'K,  vi'slv,  a.  [visit;  Fr.]  Formed  in  tlie  act  of 
seeing.  Broome. 

VrsOH,  vli'di,  s.  [visire,  Fr.]  A  mask  used  to  disfi- 
gure and  di«>Cuise.  Sidney.  Brown, 

VrSOKEU,  vi/.'fird,  a.  prom  visor.]  Masked  Milton. 

VfSl'A,  vh'ti,  *■  [Italian.]  View;  prospect  tbruugU 
ail  avenue.  Ail'lisun. 

Vl'SUAL,  vjzh'iil,  a.  [visu-1,  French.T  Used  in 
sight;  pxriLisi!!g  the  powrr  of  light  Milton. 

Vr  l"AL,  vitil,  a.  L^i'alis,  I-atin.]— 1.  Contributing 
to  lile;  neeessary  t"  \\U .  Sidney,  P'ljie.—X.  Relaiiiig 
to  life.  S/iah3,—3.  Containing  ll:e.  Mtlton. — 4.  Be- 
ing tile  .seat  ofliti;.  Fnpe. — 5.  So  dis,Kistd  ;is  to  live. 
Brojvn.—6.  Essentiil;  chicHy  j.ecessaiv.  Corbet. 

VITA'MTY,  vi-iai'4-t*,  s.  [iVom  vital.]  Power  of 
SHbsi»iing  in  lii».   Rnleigfi.  Ray. 

Vl'TALLY,  vl'ti!-4,  ad.  [froni  vital.]  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  life.  BcntUy, 

VI'  lALS  vl'tilz,  s.  [without  the  singular.]  Parts  ' 
essential  '.o  life.   P/iiliOi.  I 

VITE'LLARY.vl-tSl'iarij  s.  [from  viiellus,  Latin.] 
The  place  where  the  yolk  of  the  egg  swims  iu  tluf  ' 
white. 

To  VI' TIA  TE,  vish'4-4te,  v,  a.  [vitio,  Latin.]  To  j 
deprave;  to  spoil;  to  inaVe  Uss  pure.  Evelyn.  ; 

ViriA'TION,  v!sh-4-i';han,  s.  .Irom  vitiate.]  De- 
pravation; corruption.  Hnrvfy-  • 

To  ViriLl'  riGATE,  vl-ti-llt'ii-gite,  v.  n.  To  con- 
tend in  law. 

TITILITIGA' riON,  vl-ti-llt-l4-e4'shfin,  s.  Conten- 
tention;  cavillation  Hudibras. 

VHTO'SITY,vi'l>-*-^^'^->^  «•  C'rom  vitiosus,  Lat.]  I 
Depravity;  corriiptiou.  Suut/i.  I 

VI'lTOUS,  vlsli'&s.a.  [vitiosus,  Latin.]—!.  Corrupt;  j 
wleked;  opposite  to  virtuous;  morally  had.  Milton,  j 
Pope.— 2.  Corrupt;  having  physical  ill  qualities.  ' 
Ben  Jontou, 

VI' IIOUSLY,  vish'fi<-l4,  ad.  [from  villous.]  Notvir-  I 
tuouslv;  eorrnptl. ;  iiadlv.  I 

Vr  llOUSXESh,  vish'Ss-iils,  s.  fri-oin  villous.]  Cor-  | 
ruptnrss;  slat-  of  Ixing  vitiuus    South.  \ 

VT  1  UKOUS,  vlt'tri-fts,'a  [viiPius.  Latin.]  Glassy; 
consisting  of  glass;  resembling  glass.  Arhuthnot.      I 

VI'  I  RKOUSNESS,  vit'iri-iis-iijs,  s.  [irom  vitreous.] 
RestaiMaucr  ot' glass;  glassv  parts. 

VI'IRIFICABLK,  vi-ti It'fi-kl-bl,  a.  [from  vitrifi- 
,  catr.]  Ciiiiv.rfilile  into  glass. 

To  VI  1  JU'FIC  A  I'K,  v4-irlr'l*.kitr,  v.  a.  To  change 
lii'c  glass.  Bnci.n, 

Vn  HIKIC.V  ■  l':-S,  vh-tr4-li-ki'«hftn,  s.  [vilriflca- 
tioii,  Fr.  fiom  vitrilicat. .]  Prodiiili'.ii  ol  glass;  act 
of  changing,  or  state  of  b-'ing  changed  into  glnsi. 

To  VriRIFV,  vlt'ir*-:L  v.  a.  [vitrum  mid  facio, 
Lat.]  'lo  1 'langi:  iuoigiasi.  Bui  on, 

Vo  VI'  IRIKY,  V  \i'<  rMI,  v.  ii.  lo  Ucoine  glass.  Arb. 
WTBIOL.  vli'ir4-ai,  s.  [vitrioluui,  lat.]    Vunol  is 
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proltieed  by  addiiiun  uf  a  inetallick matter  tfitU 
th-  fossil  aeitl  .srii.  H'ludward 
Vr  IRIOLA  IE,  vlt  .16  6  lite,         7 

vr I KioLA'iEi). >li'tr4-6-ii tjd,  5  =•• 

[MtriolitR,  Fr.  lioiii  xitrioluni,   Lat.]  Impregnated 

with  vitriol;  eoii>istiiig  o^  vitriol.  Boyle. 
VITRIO'LICK,  vij-iri-(Ji'  Ik,  )  ^ 
•  1 1  RIO'I.OLS,  vj-trii-lfts,  5"' 

LVlirioliiiur,  Fr.  Irom  viirioliim,  Lai  ]  Reseinblblg 

vitriol;  containing  vitriol.  Broujn.  Ccfw.  tloyer. 
vr  IL'LINE,  vlt'tshft-llne,  a.   (.vituliuus,  Lat.]  Be. 

loiigi...:  to  u  Calf.  Biriley 
VI  rU'PEi:  \B!,E,vi.t.'i'iilr-4-bI,orvl.i8'pJr.abl,a. 

[vituij.-rabili.,  L.-itin.]  Bl;;ine»i>rihy.  .Hnsnurt/i. 
To  VITU'PERA  I  K,  vj-ift'pgr-it.,  or  vl-tii'pjr-ite, 

v.  a.  [vituprrer,  Fr.  vitupero,  Latin.]    lo  bl-jiic;  to 

censure. 
VI  rUPERA' riON,  v4-tii.pJr-J\ban,  or  vi  t<l-pfr>- 

i'si  dii,  s.  [viiuperatio,  Lat.]  Bia^ie;  censure.  Af 

VIVACIOUS,  vi-va'slifls,  or  vlvi'shas,  a.  [vivai, 
Lat.  —I.  L:ing-lived.  Bentley.—Z.  Sprightly;  gay; 
active;  lively. 

VIVA'CIOUSNESS,  vi-vA'shfis-nCs,  or  vi-vi'-) 

ill&S-li^S  !>3. 

VTVA'CITY,  v4-v4s'J-tJ,  or  vl-vjs'c-ti,  J 

[viva:-i'e,     Fr.    Ii<inj    vivacious.]— 1.    Liveliness; 

sprightlines.  Boyle.— 2.  Longevity;   length  of  life. 

B'Oi:m. 
Vl'VARY,  vl'vi-r4,  s.  [vivarium,  Lat.]  A  warren. 
VIVE,   slve,  a.  [vil,  Fr.]  Livtly;  forcible;  pressing. 

Bacon, 
VrVKN'CV,  vl'v2n-s4,  s.  [vivo,   Latin.]    Manner  dt 

supp.'iting  or  continuing  life.  Brojin. 
VI'VES,  \lvz,  3.    A  distenijier  among  horses^  mnch 

lik.-  the  str-mgles.  luirier's  Out. 
Vl'VlD,  vlv'ld,  a.  [vividus,  Lat  ]— 1.  Lively;  tfuick; 

sTrikini.'    boyli.  t^ewtun.   Pope.— 2,  Sprightly;  ac- 
tive. .Vot.7/j.  ll'nity 
VI'VIDLY,  vi>'l.i  ;i.  ad.   [from    \ivid.]    With  lif^; 

with  qniclviifs  ;  with  streiigih.  Loyte 
Vl'VIDNESS,  vlv'ld-nis,  s.   [from    vivid.]    Life;  vi. 

goiir;  quickness. 
VI'VICAL,    viv'i-kil,  a.    [vivitus,   Latin.]    Giving 

life 
To  VIVI'FICA TE,  vl-vil'f4-kate,  v.  n.  [vivifico,  Lat.] 

—1.  To  make  alivt-;  to  inlbriu  with  lift;  to  animate. 

— 2.  'l"o  recover  IVum  such   a  change  of  form  as 

seems  to  di'Stroy  thi-oiigiii.il  ,iroperli<-s. 
VIVIFICA'  HON,  viv-i-ll-ki'suan,  s.  [vlvification, 

French.]    I'lie  ;ict  of  giving  lif-     Baton. 
VIVI'FICK,   vl-vll'lk,  a.   iviviticus,  Lat.]     Giving 

Hf.-;  1  laking  alive.  Ray. 
To  VI'VIFY,  viv'4-fl,  V.  a.  [viviis  and  facio,  I.atin.3 

To  make  alive;  10  animate;  to  endue  with  life.  £fi- 

con.  Harvey. 
VIVI'PAROUS,  vl-vlppirSs,  a.  L>Mis   anil  patio. 

Lat.]  B  ii:ging  the  young  alive;  ni  posed  to  ovipa- 
rous. Mure,  Hay. 
VrXKN.  vik'sn,  s.  Vi.tcn   is  the  name   of  a  shelbx; 

and  applitil  to  a  uonjaii.  whose  nuturu  is  thereby 

compared  to  a  sli.  -fox.  S/iaks, 
VIZ,  viz,  ud.    lo  wii;tliai  is.  Hi.dibras. 
VIZARD,  vl.'drd,    s.   [visiere,   Fn  nch.]    A   mask 

used  lor  disgmse.  Rosionimun, 
Vl'ZAUD.xl/'&til,  v.a.[from  th     noun.]  To  mask. 

Sluikujxarr. 
VI'Zli-^U,  \l/.'y^re,  s.    The    prime  minister  of  the 

I'urkiili    iii|.iri.  KnoUcs. 
VI'ZORLIKF.,  vl-tdi'llke,  a.  Like  a  vnzor,  or  mask. 

SLakjjcu.e. 
U'LCfc'.R,  iil'sflr,  s.  [ulcriv,  Fr.  Ulcus,  Latin.]  A  sore 

of  ciintinnanct ;  not .  rw  wuund.  Saiidi/s. 
To  C'l.CKRA  IE,  i\i'sAi.ii,-,  v.  a.  [ulci  nr,  Fr.  ulce- 

ro,Lal.J    Ir.  dis-aie  v. i;li  sores,  .irfjut/imt 
VLCERA   TIOX.  ai-siii  i'sliftii,  s.  t'ul<>  ratio,  from 

ulciro,  Laiiii.]—  I.  I'lie  act  of  bivaking  into  ulcen. 

—i,  V!ctr;r,ori'    ,'r',iithnot. 
U'LCI'.ROUS,  ai'  fir-fi<,a.  [ulcei-osns,  Lat  ]  Afflicted 

with  sons.  Slinks. 
U'LCFHOI'SNEjS,  ai'sftra^-nis.  s.   [from  nicer 

ou<  ]  Ths  stjte  nf  being  ulccn.us. 
U'H.EKEO,  iM'sfti^,   a.  [uken,   Fr.  [from  ulcer.] 

Otowu  by  lime  trom  an  hurt  to  an  ulcer.  Temple 


UNA 


ITNA 


Fite,  fir,  fill,  {JLtt-mi  mttv-plne,  pin;— 


UU'UINOVS,  &4!(l'j)n-A9,  a.    [uliginosiL,,  Latin.]  i 

Slimy;  fiiuil.).  Ii  i Muui-.i. 
U'Ll  IMA  1  K,    ai'«4-i..4t.-,   a.   [ultimus,  Lat.]    In-  { 

trnilidiii  Uie  las.  revolt.  Atliltiion.  Hv^crn. 
U1.'T1MATI!.LY,  ai'ti-.iiAti-ii,  ad.  [froiu  ultimate.] 

In  the  last  co.  s.  .juniiv.  AlttiUury.  Uvgem. 
ULll'AlI  lY,  dl-iliM'^-.i,  s.  [ultimus,   Latin.]   The 

last  sta^e;   tin  l;.si  consfciut-ncc.  Bacon. 
U'LTHAMAKI.NK,  fli-tianii-iiin',    ».    [ultra  and 
iDariiius,  Latiu.]    One  ol'  ihe  nublcst  blui^  coluuvs 
used  111  |)>iiiting,   pruduced   by    valciuatiun   tVuoi 
till'  stone  (.'alli-d  lu|>'s  luzuli.  HiU. 
V'LIKAMAKINK,  fil-tr4-m4-r44n',    a.    [ultra  ma- 
rinit:!,  Latin.]  Being  be}und  theiea;  foreign.  Aini- 
ivutih. 
ULl  WA.MO'NTANE,    ai-tra.m6n'i4ne,    a.     [ultra 
mout.iniis.   Laiin  ]  filing  l>ryi>ud  the  mountains. 
ULIRAMU'NOANE,    fil-iri- r.dn'dine,    a.    [ulira 

and  riiundus,  Lut.]  B<  iiig  Ih  toikI  the  world. 
UL'JUO'NliOUS,    fil.iro'niSs,   a.    [ultro,   Latin.] 

Spontanrniu;  roluntary- 
U'MBEL,  ftiii'bjl,    s.     Ihe    extremity  of  a  stalk  or 
branch  di\i(lnt  irito  several    pedicles  or  rays,  be- 
.  ginning  I'rom  the  samr  point,  and  opening    so  as 

to  lorni  an  iHvtit<rd  cone-  IJict. 
U'MBELLA  IKU,  4ni'l)SHi-tJd,    a.   In  botany,  is 
said  of  Hewers  when  many  of  them  grow  together 
in  uMibels.  Din. 
UMBELLl'FEUt)US,  flm-bJl-lifflr-fis,   a.    [umbel 
and  lero,  Latin.]  Used  of   plants   that  bear  many 
flutters, growing  upon  nianj  footslalUs-  IMct. 
U'.MBER,  dni'h&r,  s.— 1.  A  colour.  Peaclifn>t.-2.  A 
fish    The  M7)i6'rp.nd  grayling  differ  in  nothing  but 
their  names,  ll'niton. 
U'MBEUED.  ftiii'hftrd,  a.  [from  umber,   of  umbra, 

Lat.]  Shailesl;  clouded.  SImks. 
UMBI'LICAL,    dm-bil'^kai,    a.    [from   umbilicus, 

Latin.]  Belonging  to  the  navel.   Pay. 
U'MBLES,  iini'biz,  s.    [umbles,  French.]    A  deer's 

enirailf-   Vivt. 
VMBO,  dm  ho.     s.    [Latin.]   The  pointed   boss  or 

IHximinent  part  of  a  buekler.  Siv/ft. 
U'MBRAGE,  Aiii'brldje,    s.    [ombrage,  French.]— 
1.  Shade;  acwert  of  trees.  Phiiifis. — 2.  Shadow;  ap- 
pearance. Bram/uill.—3.  Resentmtnt;  offence;  sus- 
picion c)f  injury.  Bacoti. 
UMBRA'CiEtlUS,    fim-bri'ji-as,    a.    [umbragieux, 

Fr.]  Sliadv;  yitlding  shad*.  Hnrvei/. 
UMBRA'GEOUSNESS,    ftm-bri'.ji-fis-nls,  s.  [from 

umln'ae;eous.J  Shatliness.  Rnieii^h. 
UMBRA'NA.  iiii-bii'na,  s.  The  iia.ne  of  some  fish, 
whose   head  was  much  esteemed  fur  a  dish  at  ta- 
ble. 
1MBRA'TIC.\L,    fin-br4t'e-k4l,    a.     [umbraticiis, 

Lniin.]  Rrclust-.  Bin  Jonson- 
UMGRA'TILE,  fini-britil,  a.  [umbratilis,  Latin.] 

Being  in  the  slij.de. 
UMBHE'L.  dni'luJl,  ?  . 

UMBRE'LLA.  ftm-brll'li,  5 
[from  umbra,  Lat.]  A    skreen  used  in  hot  coun- 
tries t<i  keep  off  the  siui,  and  in  others  to  bear  off 
thf  rain.  Caij. 
UMBRIE'HK,  flm-brere,   s.    The  visor  of  tJie  hel- 

met.  S/Jcmer. 
UMBUO'Slfy,  &in-brd.'4-l4,  s.  [umbrosus,   Latin.] 

Shnr.iiiess;  exclusion  ol  light.  Blonn. 
U'MPlKACrE,    ftiii'p4-ri<t|e,      s.      [from     umpire.] 

Arhitiatioii;  tiimdly  d'cision  of  a  coiiiroTersy. 
U'MPIKE,  fiiii'plrf,  s.  All  arbitrator;  one  who,  as 

a  eomuioii  frici<d,  decides  dii'pines.  Buyle- 
VN,  An.     A  Sa\»n  priv.iiiv  or  lugative  partible  an- 
swering to  in  of  the  Latins,  and  x  of  the  Greeks, 
nil.  Diitrh.     It   is  plact-d  almost  at  will  before  ad- 
jectives and  advevVjs. 
r'NABA'SHED,    fin-a-basht',    a.    [from    aljashed.] 

Not  ashamed;  noi  cuiifii>.cd  by  modi'sty.  Po/ie. 
WNA'ULE.  fti-i'bl.a.  [from   able.]— l.   Not  having 

ability.  Miltun.  R'>i^cT^—i.  Weak;  impotent- 
VNABO'LISHEO,  Sn-4-l>4l'yit,  a.  [  i-oni    abolish- 
ed.1  Not  lepeal'd;  Piuiiiiiiiig  in  force.  Huokrr, 
VNACGE'N  I  ED,  A)i-au-sSii'i5<l,   a.  Not  acctuted. 

Harrii: 
UNACC^'FTABLE,   An4kMp-ti-bl,  a.  [from  at 
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ceptable.]  Not  pleaiing;  not  iuch  as  it  w«ll  re. 
ceived.  Aitiiison.  Uuj^tis. 
UNACtE'PiABLENESS,  fti.-lk'sip-t4-b!-i;is,  8. 
[from  uuaccrptable.J  State  ut  nut  pleasing. 
Cullier, 
UNACCE'SSIULENESS,  dii-4k't.is-«i-bl-nis,  s. 
[from  accesaibleiiess.]  btate  ol  not  briiig  to  be  «t> 
taincd  or  apiiroaehtd.  Ualt. 

UNACCO'MMOiJAlED,  df.-at-k4iu'iii6-d4-lid,  a. 
[tium  accuuimoduied.j  Untusnisbrd  witli  extcru^t 
conveiiieiitc.  S/iiikn. 

UNACCO'MPAMEB,  ftu-Jk-kdm'pi.nld,  a.  [from 
accompanied  ]  Not  &{ltrinku.  IJuytva-(l. 

UNACCtyMPH&HED,  uu-4k-k6ii.'pllslit,  a.  [from 
accoiiipiisiird.]     Uutinisnrd;  iktcoinplrir.  Dryderu 

UNACCO'UN  k  ABLl.,  &ii-4tv-k6Uu  tl-bl,  a.  l.lram 
accountabk.]— 1  Not  explicable;  not  'obe  t'oUuw- 
ed  by  ivaAon;  not  veducible  to  rule.  Gianvilie.  L'Es' 
trance.  AMisan.  li(^(:n/.—2.  Not  subject;  not  ton- 
trolletl. 

UNACCOU'NTABLY,  fin-4h-k6uti't4-bl4,  ad. 
S;rsiigr|). 

UNA'tcURATE,iiii-ilk'ki-rat,  ».  [from  accurate.} 
Not  exact.  Bvijlc 

UNACCU'SIOMED,  fin-ik-kas't&md,  a.  [from  ac- 
customed.]—!. Not  used;  not  UaOituuted.  Boyle.-' 
2.  New;  nut  usual.  Philips. 

UNACKNO'WLEUGED,  ii»-4k-ndnmd,  a.  [from 
acknowledge.]  Not  owneii.  C'InicritJoyi. 

UNAtqUA'iNTAXCE,  iiii-ak-Uwii.'tinsc,s.  [fronj 
acquaintance.]  AVant  ol  lamiliarity.  ^out/i. 

XJNACqUA'lNlEU,  fin-ak-kwiii'ijd,  a.  [horn  a(lr> 
<j|uainied.]— 1.  Not  known;  unusual,  not  tamiliar- 
ly  known.  Sjifii.ter.—2.  Not  having  familiar  know- 
ledge. WakiJiM. 

UNA'CTIVE,  iiHlk'tir,  a.  [from  active.]— J.  Not 
brisk;  not  lively.  Locke. — 2.  Having  no  employ- 
ment. Milton.— 3.  Nut  bus) ;  not  diligent.  Suut/u— 
4.  Having  no  efficacy.  MiUun. 

UNAUMl'RED,  aii-4d-niird',  a.  Not  regarded  with 
honour.  Po/je. 

UNADMO'NISHED,  fin-4d-m4n'i9h'd,  a.  Not  being 
admonished.  M/Uoiu 

UNAUO'HED,  &n-4-d6r'd',  a.  Not  wersUipped.  Mil' 
ton. 

UNADVl'SABLK,  fiii-4d-vl2'4-bl,  a.  Not  advisable; 
iiiijirudent.  tiol/crtson. 

UNADVrSED,  «in-ad-vk"d',  a.— 1.  Imprudent;  in- 
discreet. S/taks  —2.  Done  uiiltout  due  thought; 
rash.  Hayxvaril.  Glanvillc. 

UNADVl'SEDLY,  &i-4d-viz'd'li,  ad.  Rashly;  iin- 
prudently;  prt-cipitatch . 

UNAUU'LTERATED,  fin-a-dai'tii-i-iJd.  a.  Gc- 
iiuine;  not  defeated  by  base  adroixtuit:;  nut  coun- 
terfeit. 

UNAFFE'CTED,  fln-4f-fJk'lld,  a.-l.  Real;  not 
liypoci-itical.  Urydi-n. — 2.  Free  from  affectation; 
pjien;  candid;  sincere.  AtlUiiOtu — 3.  Not  Ibriiied  by 
too  rigid  observation  of  roies.  MiUim.--4,  Not 
moved;  not  touched. 

UNAKFE'C  I ING,  in-4t-fJk'tlng,  a.  Not  pathetiek; 
no.  moving  the  paissuiis* 

UNA'IDABLE,  fin-i'd4-i.N,  adj.  Admitting  nt» 
h.'Ip. 

UNA'IDED,  fin-^'d^d,  a.  Not  assisted;  not  helped. 
Blackviure. 

UNALLl'ED,  &n-4l.ll'd',  a.-l.  Having  no  power- 
ful relation.- 2.  Having  no  coDimoii  nature;  not 
congenial-  Cullier. 

UNAMBIGUOUS,  fin-am-big't-ds,  a.  Clearof  am- 
hisuii).  Clu-sltfijiflo. 

UNAMBI'TlUUa,  fiii-amJ)Uli'&s,  a.  Free  from  am- 
bition. 

UNAMBI'TIOUSNKSS,  flii-Aiii-btsli-as-n&s,  s.[frora 
uiiunibitiuus-]  Want  ol  ambition,  indolence.  ConV' 
lienre. 

UiXANlt'LED,  fln-a-u5ld'.  a.  Without  the  funeral 
b«ll.  Piifie.  fOjt/iii  tni.te  lam  in  iloulit..) 

UNANl'MirY,")u-i<4-iiim'4-ti,   s.  Concord;  agree- 

iiunt  in  design;  iigieemenl  in  opinion- 
UN. VNIMOU's,   yA-n4n'i-infis,    a.    [unanime.    Ft. 
unanimis,  Lat.]  B<  ing  of  one  itiiod;  a^^reeing  in 
deaign  oropinioiit  Dryden. 
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UKANI'MOUSLY,   yA-naii'4-i.ids-l4,  «d.    WitU  one 

lllil.cl. 

UNANO'iNl'ED,   Aii-a-nilti'iaJ,  a.— 1.  Nnl  aiiuint- 
eil.— i.  Noi  preiJaixU  tor  dcmli  by  >.xtreii>t;  uiiviiuii. 

VNA'NiWEHAKLK,  aii-lii'b4i-4-bl,   a.    Not  lo  bi- 
rd ut'il.  Glativilie. 
UNA'N^VVEHhll),  flii-4i;'sditl,  a.— 1.  Not    oi)posi  il 

by  it-j»iy.— 2.     Nui  couluutl.— 3.   Not  suimbly  ro- 

turiitrd.  hnjtleii. 
UWAPl'A'Ll.liD,    &ji-5ii-i)awld',   a.   Not  ilauiiteil; 

not  iiiipi't-»M.'il  l)>  f  av-  S'li.uey. 
UNAfl'A'KKN  r,    &u-4.-iii  rint,  a.    ObJvure;  iii- 

visiblc. 
UNAPPE'ASABLE,   fiii-ain.iVj-bl,    a.    Not  to  be 

|i4K'itiet;  iiii|iliicnl>lt.  Ualci  h    Miltun- 
VNAl'PKE'HKNiJVb"-,  <iii-4p-i«"i-''*"'s'*',  a.  [from 

npiJivhtiid.J— I      Not     iuttllini-iit;   not   ready  ot 

coiivriKioii.  Suuth.—  'Z.  Not  MispeCii-  g. 
U^APPKO'ACHABLE    Di.-ii)-i>rotsh'i-bl,    a.    Not 

tu  be  a|i|<i'(iavhr<i.  ^ 

UN  \l'PKO'ACHi';D    4ii-3i>-i)rotsh'Jil,  a.  Inaccessi- 

'■io.  yiilton. 
UNAPPKU'VKD,  dii-ip-prSSvcl',  M.  [.from  approve.] 

Not  appvov.  <1.  Milioii, 
UNA'PT,  4ii-4pi',  a.    (.'"fora  n!>t']~l-   Dull;  not  ap- 

prebensive.— 2    Notrt-adv;   not  propeiisc.  iV(o<r,f. — 

3.  Unfit;  not  qualified.  i'aylur.—4.  liiii>rop<r;  un- 
fit; unsuitible. 
UNA'PiNESS.    tlu-4pt'ndi&,   s.    [from  unapt]— 1. 

Uiiilttiess;   unsuiiablei  ess.     Sjieiuer.~2.    Ouineu; 

want  of  ap(Mvliension. — 3.    Uureudiuess;  dijquali- 

fioatioii;  ^vunl0^p^o|M■l'.siun. 
UNA'HiiUKU,    Oii-ai'f;6de,    a.     [from  argue.J— 1. 

NotilLipiliid.  MiUoit.—i.  Not  censnit-d. 
UNA'R.MEU,  fiii-arii.d',   a.    [frt.iu  unarm.]  Having 

no  armour;  Iki> m^  no  weapon «. 
UNA'KIFUI.,  6.  -irt'ldl.  a.— 1.  Having  no  art,  or 

cunning.  Dfrj'ltH.—U.  Wanung:  skill.  Clicyue. 
UN.VSKED,  fin-iskt',    u.     Not    soiigbt    by   solici- 

laiion. 
UNASI'I'RING,  4n-sls-pi'iins,  «.   Not    ambitious. 

Koger-i. 
UNAt>.SA'ILi;D,  fin-as-sii'd,  a.    Not  attacked;  not 

assuiilti-d.  S/iaka. 
UNAiSI'STED,    flii-ls-sis'tSd,      a.      Not    lielped. 

UNASSl'STING,  fin-is-sls'tluc,  a.  Ginng  nohelji. 

Drytten. 
UNASSO'CIATF.D,  fin-as-so'shi-i-t^d,  a.  Not  uni- 
ted by  any  iKind  ol  sueicty.     S/iaJieshwij. 
UNASSU'MING,    iin-a>si'iuliig,      ad.    Not    arro- 
gant. 
XJNASSVHED,    dn-J«-sur'd',  a.— I.  Not   confident. 

CUnivUie  —2.  Not  tti  !)*■  trusted.  S/tetucr, 
UNATIA'INABLE,  aii-4i-ti'ii4-bl,   a.    Not  to  be 

gained  or  obtaiiieil;  b»inK  o'>t  ol  rracb.   Dryden. 
UNATIA'INABLENI'.SS,     an-it-ii'i.i-bl-iii»,      s. 

State  oi  being  nut  ol  reaih. 
UNATlE'iMPlEU,    fluai-timp'iW,   a.    Untried; 

not  SMayi-d.  Milton   Slink  i. 
UNA  riE'NUKD,    Aii-ii-itn'did,     .t.     Having   no 

retiniionr  attendants.  Dryiiin. 
VNAI  lE'N  IIVE,     4n-.tt-iftii'llv,      a.      Careles*; 

hce<lles^. 
TNAVAl'LABLE,  An-Vrik'Ift-bl,    a.    Usel»s;  vaiu 

■witb  respect  to  uiiy   ptir,>(ii>e.  Hooker. 
UNAVAIXING,    ftn4-vi'ltiig,    a.    Useless;    vain. 

])ri,ii<n. 
UNAVENGED,    iiii-Sv8ndj'd,    a.     Not   avenged. 

Burke 
BNAVO'IDABLE,    flu-l-vftid'i-bl,  a.— 1.    Inevits- 

Wp;  not  to  be  sbiiniird.  Rofttn: — i.  Not  lobe  nii»»- 

ed  in  ratiocination.  7  illuuuii. 
UNAVO'IDED    lin-a-vAiU'iil,  a.  IiK-vjtable. 
UNAV'O'WED,    ftii4-v6(i"d'    a.    Not  avowed;    not 

ownrd.   Burke. 
UNAU'THtJKlZED,    iii-AwVAfir-lzd,  a.    Not    «up- 

uort«d  by  auiboriiy;  not  properly  couimiisioued. 

uryilcn. 
UNAWA'KE,  Un-i-wire',  J      . 
UNAWA'KES.  dt.-A-wir/,S 

—I.  Viiliuut  thougbt;   wiilwut   prcTtous  muilita- 
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ti-iii.   S/iaks.  Pope.—i,    Uncxpt.r(e<§|y;  whea  it  it 

not  tliought  ot'  suddenly,  lit/rjli:  ll'nkr, 
UNA'WEU,  tiii-Awd',    a.    UiiKstr.iir.eil  by  fear  ot 

reviiei.ci'.  Claniiilon. 
UNBA'CKED,   <lni>4l.l',    a.— J.    Not  tamed;     not 

laiiKlil  til  bartbe  rider.   Snckliuj^.—i.  Not  conn- 

teutii.crd;  not  ai<lt-  ■  Daniel. 
I  NhA'I.LASlEU.  fi..-billi,.,H? 
LNB.VLLASr,  ftn-i.il'i4,t,  S  *• 

Not  U.  pi  steid)  l>.   I)albst;  Ulisltady. 
Cu  L'NB/V'U,  (»ii.l,i,',  v  a  [tiom  bar.]  To  open  by 

reiiiiiv)n^[  tlie  brs;   to  unbolt.  Jhnhnm. 
UNBA'itliKD,    an-l)4rbd',  a.     [barlia.   Lat.]    Not 

sliav  n.  .Vink^: 
UNBA'RKED,   (in  birkt'.  a.   Decorticated; stripped 

ol   bark.  ' 

t'NBA'l  (EHEll,  fln-bSt'tfird,  a.  Not  injured  by 

blows.  Slinks- 
To  UNBA'Y,   ft.-bi',  v.  a.  Tolayopen. 
UNBEATEN,   Aa-I)4'in,   a.— 1.    Not    treated   with 

b'ows.  Corliel  —2.  Not  trod(l>»n.  Rosiuniimm. 
UNBKCO'MING,  &n-I.J-kfi,uiMc:,  a.  Indttent;  uii- 

^mii.iblo.;  indeeurons.  Miltori.  Dryi/in. 
UMJECCyMlNGLT,   an-bi-kfiii/hig-Ii,    ad,    [from 

ui.iucomiiig.]    In  an  unlit  maurter.    Chester. 
To    UNBE'D,    dii-bed'    v,  a.     To    raise    from   a 

!)(d. 

UNHECI'TTING.  iii-bf.flt'tlng;  a.  Slot  becot»ing: 

not  suitable.  Jtin.'un. 
UNBEGO'T.  fin-  ^sSl',  ? 

UNBEGO  ITEN,  fi..-li4-g3t'tn,  S  *' 

[from   bepotl— 1.    Eternal;    wiihout    generation. 

Slilling.—2.  Not  yet  reiterated.  Soutli. 
UNBELl'EF.  fin.hi-IJir.    s.-.l    Incredulity.  Dry- 
da).— i.  Intidelitv,  irnli.ion. 
To  UNBELIE  Ve".  fi  -b4-l^lv',  v,a-l.  Todncred- 

it;not  to  tniu.  (Vottan.—z.  Not   to   tbink  real  or 

tiin     Dn/dfu 
UNBELIE'VEH,  fln-bJ-lJiv'fir,   s.    An  iifidrl;  one 

who  believes  not  ilie  scripture  of  God.  Hooka: 
To  UNBEND,   fin-hSnd',    v.   a.— 1.     To  flee  from 

foreiDle  He.Mire.— 2.   To    .xlax;  to  amuse  after  la- 
bour. 
UNBE'NDING,  fiii-bJn'dlng,    a.-l.   Not  suffering 

flexurif.    l'i,/je.—2.  K-solutr.  /?r!>;-c. 
UNBENE'VOLENl-,     fin-bA-iiJv'vA-lgnt,    a.    Not 

kind.  Racers. 
UNBE'NEFICED,  fin-ben'n4-f1st,  a.  Not  preferre* 

in  a  beni.fief.  Dryiten. 
UNBKN1'{;H  lEIl    fiii-bi-iii'tgd,    a.  Never   visit«t 

by  darkness.  Mil'on, 
UNBENI'GN,  fin-bi-nlne',  a.    Malignant;  nialcv»> 

lent. 
UNBE'NT,   ftpi-lijtit',   a.— I.     Not  strained  by  the 

strinp.    Dry'!eu.—%     Having  the  Imw  unstrung. 

Slinks.~3.    Not  crushed:  not  subdued.    Dryden.— 

4.  Heli)Xed;  not  intent,  lienlir.m. 
UNBESEKM'ING,   tin-bi-siim'lng,    a.    Uubecom. 

ing.   AT.  Clinr'es. 
UNBESO'UGHT,   fin-bi-sdwt'.  a.  Not  entivatot. 

Milton. 
UNHKWA'ILFD,  fiii-bi-wil'd'    a.   Not   lamented. 

.Sh,!k.i. 
To  I'NBI'ASS,  An-I>i'5s,    T.   a.    To  free  ftem  any 

externul  inntive;   to  dis.  ntangic   from  prdudice. 

AderbiKU.  S,Hf}.  Pobe. 
UNhI'D.  fin-bid',  7 

UNBl'l)I>EN,flii-bfdMn,    5  *' 

— 1.  Uniiivii.d.    Slmks,—2.  Uncommanded;  spon- 

taiiMiiM.  MI'lov. 
UNBI'CiO  ri  KD,  6n-b!g'ftt-§d,  a.   Free  from  bicot- 

ly.  Ad'Httn. 
r«'L'MiI'Nn,  ftn.bhKl',  V.  a.  [from  bind.]  Toloos« 

to  tnitie.  J)ryd(n. 
To  UNBl'SHOP,  fin-bfsfi'fip,  v.  a.  [from   bishop.] 

To  deprive  of  .-pitruiial  orders.  Soiifli. 
UNBl'TTED,  fi..bit'Sd,  a,  [from  bit.]  UubriJled; 

unrstrained.  Sinks. 
VNBLA'MABI.E,   fin  hli'mi-bl,  a.     Not  culpable. 

Drifdni.  ' 

UNBLE'MlSHKn,  fin  hiani'lsht.  a.  Frop  from  tur- 
pitude; IVec  tn'in  r-  pi^.ncb.  n-clltr.  Addhoti. 
UNBLK'NCHKO,    fiinblSnsht',   a.     Not   disgrtcetf; 

not  injured  by  any  soil.  MHtan. 
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Kite,  fir,  fill,  rat;— mt,  mtt;— pine,  p!n;- 


"UNBLE'ST,  &n.bl8st,    a.— l.   AcciiiseU;  t-xcluded 

iVom  beiiMliction.— 2.  Wittchtd;  uiiliapjiy.  Peter^  ■ 
UJ»BLOO'l>iEl>,  au-blitlid,    a.    N„i  st;.u.ed    with 

bluod.  , 

UNBLO'SSOMING,    fiu-ijias'sftin-ing,  a.  Not  bear-  : 

iiig  ail)  blussorns.  Evelyn,  I 

VNBLO'WK,  iiii-bliiit',  a.  Haviug  the  bud  yet  un-  I 

ex  (lauded.  S/iak<  ] 

UNBLU'N  I  ED,  fin-bl&nt'id,   a.  Not  made  obtuse,  i 

Cowleij,  j 

UNBOUXKD,   iii-bdd'id,   a — i.    Incoi (lorcal ;   im-  j 

nialeiiul.  IVatu.—l.  Fieed  ilie  tiom  body.  Dryden.  i 
Tu  UNBO'LT,  iin'b6lt,  v.  a.  losetoueii:  tounbur.  I 

VNBO'LTED,  fin-bolt'id,  a.  Coarse;  gross;  not  re-  i 

tiiitd.    S/itiks,  I 

l?NBU'JJNKTliD,  an-b6ii'iiiSl-2d,  a.  Wanting  a  hat  ; 

oi-bimnri.  S/iaks, 
VNBOO'KISH,  au-bfiSk'ish.  a,— 1.  Not  studious  oi' 

books. — i.  Not  cultivased  by  erudition.  Sftaks. 
BNKO'HN,  ill  birii',   a.  Not  \et  biought  into  life; 

futuie.  S/uikn.  Mt/ton,  Drmkn, 
TLJNBO'RKOWED,  dii-bdi-rode,  a.  Genuine;  native; 

tiuf's  own.  Locke. 
lINBCyXTOMED,     fin-bSi'tdind,    a.— 1.     Without 
bottom;    i>ottoinless.  Milton. — 2.  Having  no  solid 
loundution.  Hammond. 
To  UNBO'SOM,  au-bfiA'am,  V.  a.— 1.  To  reveal  in 
confidence.  Milton,  Atterbury.—2.  To  open;  to  dis- 
elosij.  Milton, 
UNBOU'GHI",  An-biwt',   a.— 1.    Obtained    without 
money.  Dryden,— 2,  Not  tiuding  any   purchaser. 
Locke. 
lyN BOU'ND,    ftn.b6And',   a.— 1.  Loose;  not  tied.— 
2.   Wanting  a    caver.  Locke.—S.    Preterite  of  un- 
bind. 
tJNBOU'NDED,  ftiib^i'ind'Sd,  a.   Unlimited;  unre- 

strained.  Shaks.  Decay  of  Piety.  : 

UNBO'UNDiiDLY,   ftu-bdAnd  Jd-l4,  ad.    Without' 
bounds;  witiioiit  iiraits.  Government  of  i/ie  Tongue.  \ 
UNBOU'NDEUNEbS,  tin-bodud'id-uls,  I.  Kxemp- 

tiou  from  limits.  Cheyne, 
UNBO'WED,  dii-bide',  a.  Not  bent.  Shaks. 
To  UNBO'WEL,  fiu  b&i'Jl,   v.  n.    To    exenterate; 

to  eviscerate.  Hakexi'ill. 
To  UNBRA'CE,  ftii-biise',  v,  a.— 1.  To  loose;  to  re- 
lax, Spemcr.  Prior,— 2.  To  make  the  clothes  loose. 
SiHiks, 
tJNtiRE'ATHED,  fin-briTH'd',    a.    not  exercised. 

SUnks. 
CNBRE'D,  fin-bi?d',  a  —1.  Not  instructed  in  civility; 

ill  tdueatfd.— 2.  Not  taught.   Dryden. 
UNBREE'CHED,  ftn-brlishl',  a.  Having  no  breech- 
es. 
UNBRVBEU,  fin-biib'd',  a.  Not  influenced  by  mo- 

n-y  ov  gifts.  Drydtn. 
l^NBRl'ULKD,  fin-bii'did,  a.    Licentious;   not  re- 
strained. Sprctt, 
UNBHO'KE,  a-.i-biok*',    7 
■UNBRO'KEN,  aii-bio'kn, 5  ** 

[from  bresk.]— 1.  Not  violated.  Taylor.— 2.  Not 
subduHl;  not  weaivened.  Dryden.— 3.  Not  tamed. 
Addison.  ! 

UN  UHO'THERLIK  V  ,  inbraTH'ar-llke,  ;  '> 

UNBRO'THERLY,  Au  uaTH'Si-li,         3  "' 
III  suited  with  the  character  uf  a  brother.  Decay  of , 
Piety.  i 

To  UNBU'CKLE,  dn-bak'kl,    v.  a.   To  loose  from 

buckle..  Milton,  pope. 
To  UNBUl'LD,  au-blld',  v.  a.  To  rase;   to  destroy. 
UNBUrLT,  an-bi!l'.  a.  Not  yet  erected.  Dryden. 
VNBU'RIED,  an-»Sr'iid,  a.  Not  interred;   not  ho- 

nnuii.d  witli  the  rites  of  funeral.    Pofie. 
TJNBU'RNKD.  an-barnd',  ) 
UNBU'KNr.an.barnt',     5  "" 
— 1.  Not   eoiisuiiied;   not   wasted;  not  injured  by 
fire.  J)ryrtcn.—2.  Not  lieati  d  with  fire.  Biicon. 
TJKBU'KNING,  aii-bani'Ing,  a.  Not  consuming  by 

heat. 
To  UNBII'RTHEN,    d;i-bfii'THSn,    v.     a.-l.  T» 
rid  of  :i  load.  Shaks  —Z.'Vo   throw  oflT.  S!uiUt.—3. 
To  discl'ise  whiit  liet  heavy  mi  the  miiid.  Shakn. 
To  UNBU'TTON,  au-liai'in,    >.   a.    T«  loose  any 
thing  bottoiied.  Harvey,  Addison, 
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UNCALCi'NED,  an-kit'sin'd,  a.  Free  fi-ora  calcin- 
ation 

UNCALLED,  ai.  kiwlil',  a.  Not  summoned;  not 
sent  ;oi;  not  d  u,>!;dd.  Sidney,  Miltort. 

To  V.\C\'L}>1.  a;.-«.iin',  v.  a      I'o  disturb.  Dryden, 

UNCA'NCELLED,  dii-r  iii'slld,  a.  Mot  erased;  not 
abrogated.    DryUen. 

UNCAN'iilD,  a.i-kau'dl  ,  a.  Void  of  candour. 

UNCANO'iMCAL,  ai.-K4.ii4n'tk4l,  a.  Not  agree- 
able to  the  caiions. 

UNC  AN'UPIED.  dn-kin'o-jiid,  a.  Not  covered  with 
an\  caiiup).  H',  iiroione 

UNCA'l'ABLE,  an-ki'pl-bl,  a.  [incapable,  Fr. 
iiR-apax,  Lau)  Not  capaule;  not  susceptible.  Ham' 
mond. 

To  UNCA'PE,  an-k4pe',  v.  a  Lunai.d  cape  or  hood. 
A  hunting  term  ior]  '1  o  turn  out  a  bag  \o>,.   Shaks. 

UNCA'REU./ur,  an-kir'U-iAi-',  a.  Not  regarded; 
not  attended  to. 

UNCA'HNA'J'E.  an-kdi-'nit,  a.  Not  Heshly.  BroiotU 

To  UNCA'SE,  ai.-iv4se'.  ».  a.— 1.  To  disengage 
from  any  covet  mg.  Audisun,—2,   loHaj    SpemeTt 

UNCA'UGHT    anKi\\.,u.  Not   yet  C!.icheo.  Gey. 

UNCA'USED,  an-kiwzd',  a.  Ha\ing  no  pieeeden^ 
cause. 

UNCA'UTIOUS,  an-kdw'shas,  a.  Not  wary;  heed- 
less. 

UNCE'RTAIN,  an-s?r'tln,  a.  [incertain,  Fr.  ineer. 
tus,  Latin.]—!.  Doubtful;  not  certainly  known. 
Denham,—2.  Doubtful;  not  having  certain  know- 
ledge. Tillotson.—S-  Not  suif  in  the  cousequsnce. 
Pope,— 4.  Unsettled;  unregular  JJuoker 

UNCE'RI  AINTY,  ansii'iin-ti,  s.-X.  Dubious- 
nss;  want  ot  knowltdgj.  Denhant,—2.  Contin- 
gency; want  of  Ccn.inty.  South.— 3,  boinelhing^ 
unknown    L'T.strant;e 

To  UNCHA'IN,  an-tsliine',  v.  a.  To  free  from 
chains. 

UNCH A'NGEABLE,  an-ts).in'ji-bl,  a.  Immuta- 
ble. Hooker. 

UNCHA'NGED,  an-tshiiijd'.a.- 1.  No(  altertd.  Tatf 
/or.— 2.  Nolalterabh.  Dryden    Pope. 

UNCHA'NGEABLENESS,  an-tsh4n'ja-bl-n?s,  s. 
Imniutaiiilit).  JSentou, 

UNCHA'NGEABLY,  aii-tsh4ii'ja-bl4,  ad.  Immuta'! 
biy;  without  change.  South, 

UNCHA'NGING,  autshin jing,  a.  Sutfcring  no 
alteration.  Pope, 

To  UNCHA'RGE,  fin-tshirje',  v.  a.  To  retract  a» 
accusatiun.  Shaks. 

UNCHA'RITABLE,  an-tsh3v'i.t5-bl,  a.  Comraty 
to  charity;  coutrary  to  the  uiii\!  rsal  love  prescri- 
bed by  chiistianitv.  Deiihiim.  Addison, 

UNCHA'RITABLENESti,  au-tsli4r'i-l4-bl-als  8. 
Want  o   cliariiv-  Aiterbury. 

UNCHARl  1  ABLY,  an  tsliii'4-t5.bl4,  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner conti.iry  to  charity.  Spenser,  Spratt, 

UNCHA'RY,  aii-tsha'ri.  a.  Not  wary;  nut  cautions. 

UNCHA'STE,  an-tsliistr',  a.  Lewd;  libidinous;  not 
continent.  Sidney.  Tai/lor 

UNCHA'STITY,  an-tsri4s'ii-t4,  s.  Lewdness;  incon- 
liiience.  H'ooriu-ard.  Ari/uthnot, 

UNCHKE  RFUL,  aii-isheir'nil,  a.  Diiraal.   Milton. 

UNCHKE'RKULNhS:,,  an-tsnji-'iai-njs,  S.  Melan- 
chtily;  gliHiniiiieswjrit  !■  pir.  Adduion. 

UNCHE'CKKD.  an-t^liiUt',  a.  Unrestrained;  not 
fliietnatrd.    Shaks.   Mi/ton- 

UNCHE'WED.  an-ishade'.  a.  Not  niasticated.  Dry- 
den. 

To  UNCHI'LD,  an-fshlld',  V.  a.  To  di  prive  of  chil- 
dren. S/iaks- 

UNCHRI'^TIAN.  an-krls'ishaii,  a.— 1.  Couti-ai-y  t» 
,  til- laws  orchristianiiy.—:;.  Unconverted;  inli'del. 
Hooker, 

UNCHRISTIAN NE.S,  an-Krls'tsl.AiwiiSs,  s.  Co«- 
UaiKty  to  clais.iauity.    k.  Chorlrs. 

UNClRCUMClaK.  ,  dn-.5i'kain-slz'd,  a.   Not  cir- 
tu incised;  nut  a  .lew. 
i  UNCiRCUMCl'SION.  au-sjr-kam-^izh'an,  s.  Omis- 
I       sioi.  o   cir  nmcisi.m.  Haniii:  md 
'  UNClRCUM^i.  Hl'BEU,      fin-sji'kam-skiib'd,      a« 
Unnoi.ndeil;  uiilimitnU  j.aiii.m-,. 

1  UNCi'RcUMSPKCi',    an-sei'uam-spJkt,    a.   Not 

'     cuutious;  not  tigilant.  Hayward, 
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UNCIUCUMSTAN'TUL,  fii..<Jr-uaii.-sfaii's  il.  a 
Uniiui  oiiaut.  Brown. 

UNCrV:  L,  liii-siv'll,  a.  [iiieivil,  Fr  iiicivilis,  Lat.j 
Uiipulitt.-;  not  ;igrtf-ablL'  to  ilie  mles  of  tlegaiicc, 
or  CO;  .pinisa^.cc.   tV/iit^ifte. 

UNCI'VILLV,  fiu-slv'll-4,  ad.  Uni)olitel>;  notcon,- 
pleisanily    lirmvii. 

UNCI'VILIZKD,  fiii-siv'il.l/d,  n.— l_Jlot rrctoimeil 
fi'oni  barbarily.— 2.  Conrsr;  iiuleceiit. 

VNCI-A'KIFIKD,  fiii-fciai'i-lldf,  n.  Not  purged; 
not  puritii  d   Bncun. 

To  UNCLASP,  fiii-Uldsp'.  V.  a.  To  open  whatis  shut 
with  tlasps.  S/tak'.  Triylor. 

UNCLA'SSKK.   fio-kias.'!.ik,a.  Not  classicU.  Po/<f. 

U'NCLK,  aiig'kl,  s.  [ojicle,  French.]  i'he  tatbtrov 
mother's  hrotlier. 

VNCLF-'AN,  fin-l.lin.'',  a.— 1.  Foul;  dirly;  filthy 
Z)nji/tfi. — ^2.  ■Jiot  purified  by  ritual  practices.— 3. 
Foul  with  s  II.  Milton,  Ro^ers.~4.  Lewd;  unchaste. 
SliaJa:  Milinn. 

VNCLK'ANLlNESS,  fin-klJn'l4-n2s,  s.  Want  of 
elcaniiness;  ilii  i  mss.  C'lurciiilon, 

UNCLE'ANLY,  &n-klii;'li,a.— 1.  Foul; filthy; nasty. 
5/iaA-i-.— 2.  Xiitlt  Lcl.t;  unchastr.  IValtj. 

UNCLE'ANNKSS,  in-klJne'nls,  s.— L  Lewdness; 
iucoiitineuce  Gratint  —2.  Wiiut  of  cleajiliness; 
Hastiness.  Tiitjlor.—3.  Sin;  wickedness.  Ezekid. — 
4.  Want  of  ritual  purity. 

UNCLfANSLD,  tiii-Kifenzd',  a.  Not  cleanied.  Ba- 
con. 

To  UNCLE'W,  fiu-iili',  v.a  [from  dew.]  To  undo, 
any  tliinf  conipli  uud.  Shales. 

To  UN'CLli'NCH,  a.,.„li5ush',  v.  a.  To  open  the 
closed  hand    Guirk. 

UNCLl'PPKD,  Sii-r>li[it'.  a.  AVhole;  not  cut.  Locke. 

To  UNCLOAIH,  fti-klilHe',  v.  a.  To  strip;  to 
make  naked.  Halct^li.  Atlcrhunj. 

To  VnclO'O,  flu-klSg',  V.  a.— 1  To  disencumber; 
to  exonerate.  Slinks.— 2.  I'osetat  liberty.  Drtjden. 

To  UNXLOl'STiiR,  ^i  -klAls'tdi,  v.  a.  To  set  at 
large  from  a  iiioiiasleiy.  Nonii. 

To  UNCLOSK,  au-k:Azi',  v.  a.  To  o|ien.  Pope. 

VN'CLO'SED,  6ii-klozd',  a.  Not  separated  by  en- 
closur-s.  Clni-emion. 

VNCLOU'DED,  fin-kl6ii'd?d,  a.  Free  from  clouds; 
clear  from  obscurity;   not  darkened.  Roacoiumoii. 

UNCLOU'UEDNESS,  dn-kl6u'dgd-njs,  s.  Openness; 
fri  edoiu  from  gloom.  Boyle. 

UNCLOUDY,  fin-kloti'dA,  a.  Free  from  a  cloud. 
Cay. 

To  UXCLU'TCH,  4n-klfitsli',  v.  a.  To  open.  Decay 
of  Piety. 

To  UNC6l'F,an-kwdir',  v.  a.  To  pull  the  cap  off. 
Arbiuhiiot. 

To  UNCO'IL,  ftii-kill',  v.  a.  [from  coil.]  To  open 
from  being  cuiUd  or  wr.ipped  one  part  upon  ano- 
ther. Dciliaiu. 

¥NC01'NKI),  fin-kilnd',  a.  Not  coined.  Loc^r. 

XJNCOLLE'CTED,  in-kSl-lik'tJd,  a.  Not  collected; 
not  reeollf  ttMl.   Prior 

UNCO'LOUKliD,  du-kai'lftrd,  a.  Not  staiited  with 
any  eoknir  or  dye.   Bacon 

UNCO'MBED,  dn-kim\l',  a.  Not  parted  or  adjust- 
ed by  the  couib.  Ciailiatv. 

XJNCO'MKA  lABLE,  an-kdu/ata-bl,  a.  Inaccessi- 
ble; unatuiiuable. 

UNCO'MELINESS,  fln-kdm'l4-nJs.  ».  Want  of 
grace;  want  of  Iwauty.  S/Mmrr.  IVotton.  Locke. 

UNCO'.MELY,  au-kdnt'li,  a.  Not  comely;  wanting 
Krace.  Sidney.  Clarciiilon. 

ir:CO'MFOa  lABLE.  fin  kftni'lfii-tS-bl.  a.-l.  Af- 
fording no  comfort;  gloomy;  dismal;  miserable. 
Hooker.  WaAe.— 2.  Receiving  no  comfort;  melan- 
choly. 

UNCO-MFOR TA  BLENESS,  fln-Uarn'rar-tl-bl-nSs, 
s.  Want  of  cheerfulness.  Taylor. 

UNCO'MFORTABLY,  dn.kam'far-ia-bli.ad.  With- 
out cheerfulness. 

UNCOM.MA'NDED,  au-kam-man'djd.  a.  Not  con), 
manded. 

UNCOMME'NDED,  fln-kSm-mln'dld,  a.  Not  com- 
mended. Il'alker. 

UNCO'MMON,  an-kSin'mftn,  a.  Not  frequent;  not 
often  fuuQd  or  known.  Adtlitou. 
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LNCO'MMONNESS,    an-k3m'man.n?«,     9.     Infre- 

queiicy.  Adiluiini. 
UNC'OMI'A'C  1'    aii-k6m-pakt',    a.    Not   compact; 

nut  closely  cohering.  Addison. 
UNCOMVIU'NICATED,   an-kSm-mft'ni-ki-tJd,   a. 

Not  communicate<l    Hooker. 
UNCO'MIMNIED.   a.i-kam'pa-nld,  a.     Having  no 

eampaiiiun,  Fnirfn-r. 
L'NCOMPE'LLED.    an-kdm-pjld',    a.     Free   frora 

compulsion.  Boyle.  Pope 
UNCOMPLA'ISAN  iLY,    a.-kdiirplis'Snt-li,     .id. 

Willi  want  ot  eoniplaisiiiice    lilackstone. 
UNCOMPLE' 1  E,  fin-kSni-pliie',    a.    Not    peifect; 

notfinisti.-d.  Pulic. 
UNCOMPO'UNDKD,  an-kom-pAaiKl'Jd,  a.— I.  Sim- 
ple; not  mixed.  Ji^cjc^on.— 2.  Simple;  not  intricate. 
Hammond. 
UNCOMPRE'SSEn.  aii-kA.ii-prlst',  a.  Free   from 
compression.  Boyle. 

UNCOMPREHE'NSXVE,  dn-k8m  prj-hjn'slv.  a 

1.  Unable  to  comprehend.— 2.    In    Shakspeare    it 
seenis  to  signi:"y  iTwoni/irehensihle. 
UNCONCE'IVABLE,  an-kSn-si'va-b).  a.  Not  to  he 
understiiud;  not  to  be  comprehended  by  the  mind. 
Locke.  Blcckmore. 
UNCONCKTVABLENESS,   An-k6n-si'vl-bl-n|j,  «. 

Incoiiiprehtnsibiliiv.  Locke. 
UNCONCETVED,  an-k3n-s4v'd ,  a.  Not  thought; 

not  iniairiiied.  Creech. 
UNCONCli'KN,  an-k6ii-sirn',  s.  Negligence;  want 
of  interest;  frefdom  from  anxiety;   freedom  from 
perturbation.  Sivij't 
UNCONCE'UNEO,  fin-k4n-i?riid'.  a.— 1.  Having  no 
interest.  Taylor.— 2.  Net  anxious;  not   disturbed; 
not  alVected.   Dcnlinm.  Ro!;pr.t. 
UNCONCF.'RNEDLY.  An-kdr-^ir'n^d-lJ.  art.  With- 
out iniercst  '»•  afl'cciioM.  Denhnm     Bcntley. 
UNCONCE'HNEDNESS.       an-k8ii-sSrnd'"ii?9,       s. 

Frei  dom  from  aiixie(\or  Piertiirbation.  South. 
UNCONCR'HXING.  aii-kSn-sJr'ning,  u.  Not  inter- 
esting; not  afti^eting.  Addi.tnn. 
UNCONCE'RNMENT.  dn-!<6n-s8rn'ment,  s.   The 

sti  t    of  having  no  share.  South. 
UNCONCLU'OKNT.  an-l-6n-kltV.!?nt,"> 
UNCONCLU'DlNG,fin.k6ii-klii'«;lng,    S*' 
Not  decisive;  in'trnng  no  plaiu  or  certain  conclu* 
sioti.    Hale.  Lucke. 
UNCONCLU'DINGNESS,   an-k6n-kli'dlng-nls,  s. 

Qus<lit\  of  being  unconeludiiig. 
UNt;ON([:0'CTED,  aii-k6n-kdk'tld,  a.  Not   digest- 
ed: not  iriati:red.  Brimn. 
UNCOXDl'lIONAL,   an-uSn-dlsl/an-il.   a.    Abso- 

liitt:  not  limited  b^  any  terms.  Dri/dcii. 
UNC.ONFI'NED,  aii-l  6':-rtn'd'.  a.— 1.  Free  from  re- 
straint. Po/je.—2.    Having  no    limits;  unbounded. 
.'tbccta/ur. 
UNCONFI'NABLE,  an-k6n-li'n4  hi,  a.  Uubounded. 

.^iiaksficarr. 
UNCONFI'RMED,an.k6ii-f|rmd',  a.-l.  Not  forti- 
fi-d  by  resolution;  not  stn  r.gtiien.  d-  raw;  wf-ak. 
Dnnirl.—2.  Not  strength.'ntd  bv  .-ulilitional  trsti- 
inony.  Milton  —3.  Not  settled  in  the  church  by 
tlif  rile  of  coi  firniation. 
UNCONFO'UM,  an-k6n-f6rm'.  .->.    Unlike;   dissimi- 

l«r;  not  analogoui,  Milton. 
UNCONFO'RMABI.E.  ari-kftn-rot'ma-bl,  a.  Incon- 

sisi'iit;  not  cMinforrni'  g    llatt.t. 
UNCONFO'RMITY,    fia-Udn-fii'mi-ti,  i.     lucon- 

grtiii) ;  inconsistency    South.  <* 

UNCONFU'SED,    fin-kSn-fi^d'.  a.    Distinct;   free 

from  confusion.  Locke. 
UNCONKU'  lABLK,   aii-kon-fi'ta-hl.  a.  Irrefraga- 
ble; not  tn  be  ooMvicted  i)f  errour.  Spratt. 
UNCO'N.IUGAL.   dn-ki- 'jtWJl.  a.  Nut   coimstent 
with  mat.imonial   faith;  nut   betitting  a   wife  or 
husband.  Milton. 
UNCONNE'CTED.an-kSnnJk'iStl,  a  Notcohen-nt! 
not.jiiine<l  by  proper  fransiiions  or  dependence  of 
part<;  lux;  loo.*'  ;  vague.   H'nft.t. 
UNCONNl'VINO,   Di'-k6ii-nl'vli.g,  a.   Not  forheap- 

ing  priial  nniiee.  Millti. 
UNCO'NQUKKAPLK,  fi.i-king'kar-J-bl.  :i.    Not  to 
be  siilxlued;  Insuperable;  not  to  beovercome;  iO' 
vincible.  Popr. 
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i;KCO'J.-qUBRABLY.  fin-k6ng'kQr4-U4,   ad.    In- 

vincil)!-;  iii<!iip('i-al>h.  Pope. 
VNCCKNQUERKD.  An-koii-'kftit},   9.— 1.  Not  siib- 
dufil;  not  overcome.  Vcii/umi.—'i.  Insuperable;  in- 
Wnciljle  Siilmr/. 

VNCO'NSCIONAHLK.  4i-l(6u'ihftii5-l.1,a I.  Ex- 

CffiJiiip  tbf  limii*  of  an)  just  claim  or  expi'Ctatioi.. 
L'Eitran^e.—2.  Fnvmiii);  unreasonable  expecti- 
tk>M9.  l>rycieii.—:i,  Enoin-.ous;  vast.  A  low  voril. 
— 4.  Not  guided  or  inljueiiced  bv  coiisciencf. 
Sout/i. 
UNCO'NSCIONAPI.y.  fin-kSc'shfli.-a-blJ.  ad.  Un. 

reasonably.  liitdil/rn.i. 
XJNCO'NSCIOUS,  an-!  in'sbSs,  a.-l.     H.-ivinR  no 
mei.Ut  pr\-(>«inion.  Blc.cktuore.—2.    Unaequaintei'; 
uni^iiowinie;.  Pnpe 
VNCO'NSECRATED.    fln-U6r,'si-kri-t2d,  a.     Not 

dedicatrd;  notdevotttl    Sunlh. 
UNCONSE'N  IP:!),  fin.|-.6n-.gi  I'Cd,  a.    Not  vicldrd. 

tVnhftld. 
UNCONSl'DEKED,  &i.-l,ftf-*!d'ai-d,  a.  Not  consi- 
dered; not  attende'!  to   J)ro;;r(, 
UNCO  NSONAN1,  fin-k6;  '  i-i.ant,  a.  Incongruous; 

unfit;  !i>con<.ist  ni    h'nkrr. 
UNC'O'NSTANT.  fliildn'stSnt,  a.    [inconstant,  Fr. 
inconstans,  Lat.]  Fickir;  not  stiady,  cbaiig.  able; 
miuablu.  May. 
UNCONSiHA'INED,  6n-k6n-s'rin'd',a.  Freefi-oin 

eompiilsion.  Balei^h. 
VNCONSlKA'INf.    fii-kSn-striiit',   s.      Freedom 

fiom  coiKtrKJiit ;  ease.  Irltun. 
tJNCONSU'I.  J  ING,  tln-k3.:-sAl.'5pg.  a.  [inconsiil- 
tus.  I.atin.]  Ucudy;rash;  improvident;  imprudent. 
Sidney 
VNCONSU'MED,  fin-k6n-s6m'd,a.  Not  wasted;  not 

destroyed  b\  any  wasti.'.g  power.  MUton. 
UNCONSV'MMATE.     ftii-kdii-sftm'inite,   a.     Not 

eonsummated.  Dryclen, 
UNCONTE'NTED,  fin-kdn-tSnt'id,  a.  Notcoutejit- 

ed;  not  satlffird.  DryiJen 
VNCONTE'NTINGNESS.  *:>kdn-t*nl'ing.nls,   6. 

Want  of  power  to  satistV    Boi/ie. 
VNCONTE'S  TABLE,  fiii-kftn-tjs'ti-bl,  a.  Indispu- 
table; not  qoiitrovertil)l»    L.ocI.e. 
VNCON  I  E'Sl  ED.  fti;-k3ii-tfest  Sd,  a.   Not  disputa- 
ble; evid  -lit.  BIfickmore. 
IINCONTROVE'RTED,  ankon-trS-vfrt'M,  a.   Not 

disputed;  not  li°bb  to  tltl-ate    GInnvilie. 
TJNCONTRO'ULABLE,  a.-kdn-irol'e-bI,  a.-l.  Re- 
sistless;   poverfiil  beyond  opposiciun.    Millon. — 2. 
Indispntaliin  iii'efrflfcable.  Hnucitd. 
UNCOIv  CRO'UI.ABLY,  finkon-iroVi-ble.    ad.— 1. 
Without  possil'ility  of  opposition — 2.  Without  dau- 
Ijtr  of  It  (Illation.  Broiviu 
XJNCONTRO'ULRD,    fln-kon-tril'd',    a.-l.    Unre- 
sisted; nnoppo^td;  not  to  be  overruled.  Pliilipi.—2. 
Not  corvii;eed;  not  I'efiit'd     Hoivard. 
UNCONTRO'ULEDLY  an-ki!in-tr6rd'li,  ad.  With- 
out eoi'tvoul;  without  iippBsi'.iort    necdynf'  Fifty.- 
T.'NCONVE'USABI.E,  fin-kSii-v?r's4  bl,  a. "Not  suit- 
able to  coiivers.'tion;  nol«oei«l.  Rui^ers. 
tNCONTVE'RSANT,  4n.k3n-v2r's4iit,  a.    Not  con- 
versa:  t.  M(JtIa-r. 
UNCONVK'UTKU,  Sn-kcSn-var'tJd,  a.-l.  Not  per- 
suaded or'  Ihetriilb  of  ehriitianity.— 2.  Not  ivligi- 
ous;  not  vet  iiuluced  to  live  a  holy  life. 
To  U'  CO'R  n.  flnkird',  v.    .To  loose  a  thing  bound 

wjth  cords. 
VI#ORIti:'CTEn.    ftu-kSr.rSk'ted,  a.  Inaccurate; 

not  polislifd  to  r\act'  ess.  V.rijiifu- 
tJNCORHU'PT,  an-kor-rfipt'.  a.    Honest:  upright; 
not   fHintid  wiih  wirkedness;   not   influenced   by 
iniqiiitieus  interest.   Ho"kei: 
UNCORBU'P'I  KD,  in-kir-rflp'ed,  a.  Not  vitiate<l: 

tiot  deprav'  d.  l.ocke. 
To  UNCO'VER.  aii-lvQv'ar,  v.  a.-i.  To  divest  of  a 
covering.  Locke.— %.  To  deprive  of  clothes.  Shrks. 
—3.  To  «trip  off  the  riiof.  Prior.— i.  To  sbcw 
openl\;  tostri|)offa  rril.  or  concealment.  Mil/im. 
— S  To  bare  (he  head,asintbc  presence  of  a  su- 
prriner  S/ink.'i. 
UNCO'UNSELI.ABI.E.  an4ii(iu'sSl-li-bl.  a.  Notto 
>>e  actviwdi  Clarcudotu 


.  UNCO'UNTAIiLE,  an-kJin'tS-W.  a.  Ifummerabie. 

UNCO'UNTERFEIT.aii-kJdn'llr-fit,  a.  Genuine; 

not  spurious.  Spriitt. 
To  UNCCyuPLE.  an-kap'pl.  v.  a.  To  looje   dogs 

from  their  couples.  S/inAt     Drydfn. 
UNCO'URTEOUS,  aii-ka/tsh4-as,  a.    UaciviJ;  un- 

pnliie. 
UNCO  rUlTUNESS,  ankort'li-n§s,  1.  UngwiiaWe- 

ness  of  iiiannrrs  to  »  court.  Addison 
UNCO'l  IMI.Y.  an-k6ii'l4,   a.    Inelegant  of  man. 

ners;  uncivil.  Su-'Ji. 
UNCO'UIH    an-kSS'A'.a.   [uneu»,  Sa.toP.]    Odd; 

straiiRv;  ni!usu,'ib  Fairfax:  Bttker. 
3'oUNCREA'lE,  an-kii-Ate.  v.  n.  To  annihilate 

to  reduc;  to  notbing;  to  deprive  of  existi  nee. 
UNCREA'TED,   an-kiii'tid   a.-l.  Noi  yet  cwa- 
tfd.    Milton,— 2,   [Iiicrfe,   Fr.j  Not  produced   by- 
creation. 
UjSCUE'Dll  AELENESS.     an-krJd'i-tJ-bliiJs,     ». 

Wini  of  reput/iiion.     Decay  of  Piety, 
UNCRO'PPED,  fiii-iiropt',  a.  Not  cropped;  not  ga- 

tb'pd.  Miitim. 
UNCRO'SSEn,  ai  -kr6st',a.  UncaneelUd.  Shakt. 
UNCRCyWDED,  an-kiiddjd.a.  Not  straitened  by 

want  of  riiovi).  .-Idi.'isiji 
To  UNCRO'WN  at'-ki6in',  v.  a.  To  drpriveof  a 

crown;  todcprivi-  of  5overeiKJ>t\.  Drydrn. 
U'NCIION,  aeg'shftn,  s.  [unciion.  French.]—!. 
The  act  of  anointing'.  Hooker.— 2.  Uneuent;  oint. 
niei't.  Dryden.—3.  'i  heact  ni  anuiiiliiig;  n.edically. 
Arbiithnut.—i  Any  thing  softening,  or  lenitive. 
Slinks  —5-  Tli>-  rite  of  anointinp  in  tbs-  last  hours. 
—6.  Anv  thing;  that  excit.-s  piety  and  devotion. 
UNCTUb'SI  1  Y.    ai.g-tsb6-6^'i-i4,  s.   [from   unctn- 

ous.]  Fatness;  eilii:ess    Broun. 
U'NCTUOUS,   aiig'lshiVas,   a.  Fat;   clammy;   oily. 

Shn!'  speare. 
U'NC  lUOUSNESS,   dng'tshii  ds-nSs,    8.     Fatness; 

oiJiness;  clanminess;  greasiness.  Bottle. 
UNCUT.]. ED,  an-kaid'.  a.  Not  gathered.   Millon, 
UN<  U'LPABLE,  fiu-kai  pi-bl.  a.  Not  blanieaWe. 

Hooker. 
L'NCU'LIIVATKD,  an-kai'«i-v4-tjd,  a.    [incnitus, 
Lat.]— 1    Not  cultivated;  not  improved  by   tillage. 
—2.  Not  instructed:  not  civili^ed.  Roscommon, 
UNCU'MBERED  8ii-kaiM'bard,  a.  Not  burtbencd; 

not  emharrnssed.    Dn/d'-n 
UNCU'RBABLE.  aii-I  ftri.'i-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 

curbed,  or  checked    Slinks, 
UNCU'RBED,  an-karb'd',  a.    Licentious;  not   re- 
strained. 
To  UNC:U'RL,  an-kail',  T   a.  To  loose   from  ring- 

lets,  or  CDnvoliilions.  Diyden. 
To  UNCU'RL,  ftn-karl',  v.  a.  To  fall  from  the  riiiff- 

lets.  Sliaks, 
UXCU'RRENT,  au-kar'rSnt,  a.  Not  current;   not 

passing  in  comi'On  pavmeiit.  SAnks. 
To  UNCU'RSE,  ftii-kam',  v.  a    To  free  from  any 

exeer;ition.  S/iaks.  « 

UNCU'T,  fiii-i.fit'.  a.  Not  cut.  iraller. 
To  UNDA'M,  dn-dSn/,  v.  a.  To  oiien;  to  free  from 

the  restraint  of  mounds.  Dntden. 
UNDA'.MAGED.  fii-diM.'Idjd,   a,  Not  made  worse; 

not i)n|)nired.  Philip! 
UNDAUNTED,    aii-dln'i?d,     a.     Unsubdued    by 

fear;  not  depressed.  Sliaks.  Dryden. 
UNDA'UNTEDLY,    an-din'tSd-li,   ad.    Boldly;  in- 

trepidlv;  without  irar.  South, 
U.N'DA'ZZLED,  dn-d3/'z;ld,  a.  Not  dimmed, or  con- 

liised  by  splendour.  Boyle, 
To  UNDK'AF,  an-d^l',    v.  a.    To  free   from  deaf- 
ness. 
UNDEBA'UCHED,    Sn-tU-bawtsht',   a.     Not    cor- 
rupted bv  debaueberv .  Dryilfii, 
LTSIDE'CAGON,  a.i-djk'.4-g6ii,   s.  [from  «ndecim, 
Lat.  and  ywit,  Gr.]   A  figure  ol  eleven  angles  or 
sides. 
UNDRCA'YING.   a-di-ki'lng,    a.    Not-suffiaing 

diniiiiutioii  ov  deoleiisii.n.  Hliickmnie. 
UNDKCA  YED    ftu-di-kide',   a.    Not    liable  to  be 

diminished    ro/«'. 
To  UNnKCE'lVE,  an-d^-si\-e',   v.  a.    To  set    free 
from  the  influence  of  a  fallacy.  Rosconrman, 
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UNDECE'IVABLE,  An-d4-8i'v4-bl,  a.  Not  liable  to 
dectivi-.  Huldtf, 

UNUKCE'lVED  flii-d^-sivM',  a.  Not  clitatiili  not 
iiU[)os  d  on.  Dryilen. 

UNUii'CliN  I",  &ii-di's^iit,a.  Unl>ecominu. 

UNOE'CKN  ILY,  aiidi'»5nt-li,Ad.[tio.n  undeceiit.] 
Unbecomingly. 

XJNDECI'DEU,  &a-a£-si'dSd,  a.  Not  deierraint-d; 
not  settled.  Ruscummun. 

UNDECl'SIVE,  iiiili-sl'slv,  a.  Not  decisive;  not 
conirj  i»ivv.  Glanville. 

To  UNDli'CK,  fiuHlik.',  V.  a.  To  depvive  of  orna- 
ments. S/iak^; 

UNDK'CKED,  i\iidikt',  a.  Not  atlorncd;  not  em- 
btUishcd.  Miltun 

UXDECLrNEU,  dri-di-Ulln'd',  a.— 1,  Not  grammat- 
ically variwl  by  tenniimtioii.— 2.  Nut  deviating; 
not  turned  from  tbr  right  way. Sandys. 

•UNDEC'OKATKD.  an-ilJli'i-ri-tJd,  a.  Not  aaorn- 
ed.  Hficnilmf. 

UNDECY'PHEHABLK,  fiiwlj-sl'fjr-i-bl,  a.  Not  to 
beil  cypliered.  Ch-sierjichl. 

UNDE'DICA  rF:D,  &r,.dS(l'4-ki-iSd,  a.— 1.  Not  con- 
secrated; not  devoted.— 2.  Not  inscribed  to  a  patron. 
Boyle. 

UNDEE'DED,  fin-d*4d'ed,  a.  Not  signalized  by 
action. 

XJNDEFA'CED,  ftn-di-fiste',  a.  Not  deprived  ol 
its  lorin;  not  disliijured.  Granville. 

U.VUEFB'ASIBLE,  aa-il4-.A'zi-bl,  a.  Not  defeasi- 
ble; nut  to  b>-  vacatt  d  ur  annulled. 

UNDEFt'LED,  aa-d4-tild',  a.  Not  polint  d;  not  vi- 
tiated; not  corrupted.  Ill^dom.  Milton.  Dryikn. 

UNUEFl'NED,  an-JJ-flnd',  a.  Not  circumscribed, 
or  explained  by  a  ilifiuition.  Locke. 

UNDEFI'NABLE,  aii-.l4-fi'iia-l)l,  a.  Not  to  be 
marked  out  or  circumscribed  by  a  definition. 
Locke. 

UNUEFI'ED,  aiwli-fld^',  a.  Not  set  at  defiance,  not 
challeng'  d.  Spenser    On/rku. 

UNDEFO'KMED,  an-di-iSrnid',  a.  Not  deformed; 
not  disfigured,  /"o/jp. 

UNDE'LEGATED,  an-dJl'fe-g4-ted,  a.  Not  delc- 
g;ited.  Burke. 

UNDELI'BERATED,  an-di-ll/2r-4-tld,  a.  Not 
carefully  considered   Clurenilon. 

UNDELIO'EKA  llxtj,  aii-d4-lib'Sr-.\-tliig,  a. 
AVitboiit  di  liber  itioii.  Shcu^ttune. 

UNDELl'GHTEO,  ftn-<I*-ll'iS(l,  a.  Not  pleased; 
not  touelied  with  i>|  asure    Milton. 

UNUELl'GH  IFUL,  ftnslA.!lte'i6l,  a.  Not  giving 
ple:\!iur' .  Clarendnn. 

UNDEL.'VERED,  an-tlMlv'Sr'd',  a.  Not  produced 
into  life  by  birth.  Uniiicl. 

UNDEMO'LISHED,  an-,linidl'iilit,  a.  Not  razed; 
not  thrown  down.  /','iil-/i  . 

UNDEM;)'NSTRAi5I.E,  aiwli-iii3n'strl.bl,  a.  Not 
capable  offuller  <vidtnci .  liooki  r. 

UNDENI'ABLK,  an-di-n'l-i-hl,  a-  Such  as  cannot 
be  gains.<i<l.  Siilw'y. 

UNDENI'ABLY,  an-l4-M{'ll)l6,  ad.  So  plainly  as 
to  'ul'.nit  no  eonira'iiction    liroian. 

U.VOSl'LO'RED,  an-di-plAiU',  a.  Not  lamented. 
Dryilen. 

UNUEPRA'VED,  Sn-di-piind',  a.  Not  corrnpttd. 
Glanville. 

UXDF.I'RI'VED,  a-i-di-prlvd',  a.  Not  divested  by 
auihoi-iiy   n'l.  stripped  by  any  pos.i  s»ioii.  Dtydcii. 

TJ'NOER,  auMftr.  pnpotii'ion.  [undar,  Uoiliitk;  iin- 
l>p,  Su\oii;  uudi-r,  Dmoii.]— 1.  In  a  st-ite  ol'»iih- 
jeciioii  to:  we  iii-e  all  iiniler  the  Uing.  I)r'jt'i:n.~ 
2.  In  a  Stat-  ol  piipillagi- lo;  I  Diiidied  uii<lcr  one 
K^entiuorth.  /JfjiAnm—?.  Beneath,  so  a»  to  he  co- 
vered or  liiddc'n:  hi>  dag<.  r  w.i$  liH./rc  his  cIihiL. 
Baron.  Burnrt.  Ori/i/en-  LiM:kf:.~4.  Uel  i\\  in  jil  ic  ; 
notubove:  the  p:irloin-  is  untirr  tlie  eliamber.  .St  I- 
neij.  Bacon.— 5.  In  a  leisdef!-n-e  tliun:  h.-ai-iid  »»' 
der  his  natural  stivngili.  Hunker,  Vrydcii.—d,  Vuv 
less  IhaM:  ii  was  sold  uUiler  the  price.  Jtnij.—T. 
Z.eas  than' below;  iiHthinir  ""<&r/- royally  cant>  tit  tl 
him.  S:tuth.  Collier.— 8.  Ily  the  show  o;';  ht:  ■■•.e.ip- 
eti  under  the  ap;>ear.tnee  of  n  niessi  iigcr.  .9/;i,ks, 
fiaker.—j.  With  less  than:  he  would  r.ntsp.-alv  tiri- 
dcr  ten  pounds.  Snift.—\0.  lutUe  stale  of  inferior. 
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ity  lo;  noting  rank  or  oitler  of  precedence:  a  Vis* 
count  it,  under  an  Earl.    AdtluiOii.—  ii.   In  a  state 

01  h  ing  loiidid  with:  he  I'ailits  under  his  load. 
Slinki.—m.  In  a  stale  of  oppression  b) ,  orsuhjec- 
tloh  to:  the  criii.inal  was  under  thv,  li«sh.  I'liution. 
Lxitke.  Culiier.  Aildisjn.-lZ.  In  a  state  in  which 
oneisseiz.eil  or  overborn;  Iwas  wji(4'c  gnat  anxiety. 
fofie.—l\.  In  a  slate  of  being  liable  to,  or  linnted 
byi  he  acts  under  legal  restraints.  Hooker.  South. 
Locke. — 15.  In  .i  st:Ueol  depreksion, or  dejection  by: 
he  sunk  under  liis  Imiier's  intluente.  .WnAr.f.— 16.  In 
tlie  state  of  being  disiin^nisbeti:  he  w:.s  known  oti- 
(Vtr  another  name.  Si^'iji.-n.  In  tbe  stut  o;:  he 
may  do  well  under  his  present  disj)ositiori.— 18. 
Nut  liavin;^  readied  or  arrived  to,  noting  time:  he  is 
Under  tifieen.  ij^enver.— 19.  Reptesentfil  by:  it 
appe^tred  under  a  lair  form.  Addison. — 20.  In  a 
state  of  proleeiion:  Mu/tT  yo'irdirt  ction  I  am  safe. 
Collier.— il,  Witli  resiuot  lo:  it  is  mentioned  UH' 
der  two  heads.  Felton.—2'2.  Att<stvd  by:  I  gave  it 
under  my  hand.  Locke.— '2^.  Siibjetted  lo;  b-ing 
the  subject  of:  all  tbis  was  under  coasideraiion. 
Locke  Aiiliaon. — 24.  In  tb:  next  stage  of  suboidi- 
nalion:  tli  ir  hopes  were  inliim  under  ihi.  general. 
Lockc.~25.  In  a  state  >if  relation  that  claims  pro- 
lenion:  he  was  un//cr  his  uiivte's  care.  " 

U'NDKR,  Sn'dftr,  ad.— l.    In  a   state  of  subjection. 

2  Chioniclcs.—'Z.  Less;  oppe.si.d  toovtTor  more. — 
Addison.— 3.  It  has  a  signification  resembling  that 
of  an  :idjeetive;  iuferioui';  subject;  subordinate. 
S/ink.f. 

UXDEKA'CTION,  fin  iia;-5kMiun,  s.    Subordinate 

aeiiun;  action   not  essseniial  to   the    main    story 

J)ryilen. 
To  UXDKRBEA'R,  ftn-tiar-bire'.  v.  a-    [under and 

bear.]—;.   To  support;    to    endure.   Shaks.—2.  To 

lii.e;  to  guard.  Shaks. 
UNDERBEA'UER,   fin-dfir-!>i'rar.   s.  [tinder  and 

bearer.]  In  funerals,  those  that  sust:.in  the  weight 

ofthi  body,  distinct  from  ibose  who  are  bearers  of 

Ceremony. 
To  UNDKRBI'D.   fiuHiar-blci',   v.  a.    [under  and 

bid.]  To  ofV-r  any  thin?  less  than  its  worth. 
L'XDERCLK'RK,    fin-dor-klJrk,     s.     [under    and 

elrk.]  A   cleriv  subordinate  to  the  principal  clerk. 

r«UNnEKCRES'T,  ftn-dar-krSst',    v.  ^.  [a  mpta- 

phor 'Vom  heraldr> .]    !  <i    support  worthilv- 5/it'Af. 
U'NUEllCUOFT,   an'dfir-ki^lt,  s.  The  lowestpart 

<if  tliearea  nfn    ediiie..  ll'eever. 
To  UXOERDO'.  fin-ddr dSS',    v.  n.  fonder  and  do.] 

— I.    I'o  act  below  one's  abilities.    Ben  Jonson.—2. 

Til  do  less  than  is  requiMie.  Grew. 
U'NUER-F.VllMKH.  filMi6l^.fi^l,/ar,   s.    One  em- 

ploved  under  a  farnie'.- of  i  li.  Fnneh  rvcniie. 
UNOERFA'CliOX,    a.idar-fak'shaii,    s.     [under 

and  r.'Ciioii.]    Suburdiu  tc   faction;   sulxlivision  of 

a  faeiion.  Liro'i  if  I'telih 
UNOEHFE'LLbW.   aiiMar-filli,    i.    [under  and 

fellow]  A  n.ciui  man;  a  son\  wi-ctcli.  SiUney. 
UNil^fRri'LLISG,   findariil'llng,    j.  [under  and 
j      fill.]  J-i/wer  pan  oI'mii  e   .fici-   li'utton 
To  UXUKKFO'NG,  aiwiar-foni-',  v.  a.   [under  and 

j:  iijiin.  Sa.xoii  ]  To  laU-   in  linnil.  .SyJC^if.-. 
Tu  I'NDERFc'RMSH.  an-dai-iar-i:hh.  v.   a.  [un- 

der  niul  furnish.]  To  suppi)  » itii  less  than  enoiuh. 

Ciiilier.  1^ 

nT'XI)^^RGl'RD    aiwl4r-i,'?i-d'.   v.  a.   [umUrand 

Cird.]  To  hill.'  nmni!  tin  bottom.  .1(7;. 
T»  UNDERGO',  ail- iai>.gi'i,  v.  a.  [under  and  go.]— 

1.  'I'l.  sii;f<  r,  to  -Usiain;   tu  .  ndure  evil;  h^•   under. 

went  much  fatigue.    HryiUu.—l.    lo  siippoit:  to 

hazard.  Not  in  use  Snaks.  Dtmirl.-S.    fo  siKlain; 

to  be  tlie  Ix-iuer  ol;  to  possess;    not  used.  S/iaks.~ 

4.  Til  siisiain;  ft)  endure  wiihonc   fainting.— i. 'lo 

pass  tiiniot'li.    liurnc  ■     ArLuthnot. — b.    To  be  sub- 
ject to:    Not  usei!.  .Shnks 
UXOERGKOL'NU.  d  i-dar-griAnt,',  $.  [under  and 

!;io(iiiil.]  Siibierran.  oils  spaee.   Milton. 
UNOERGRU'Wni,  nii-tiai-gri^//,    s.    [under  and 

growth.]    'I'hat  which  gro«s  under  llie  tall  wood. 

Mdlon. 
UNDEUHA'XD,     fin-dar-I.Jnd'    ad.     [under    ard 

hand.]— 1.  Bj  nieans  not  apparent;  secretlj.  Hu.i\. 
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Fite,  tit,  fill,  fatj-m*.  mli;-plne,pln;- 


tr.--2.    CInnilcstintly;    with    fruuduleiu   secrecy. 
Sidney.  Siiift. 
UIJUKRHA'ND,  diwlfti-hand',  a.  Secret;  clandes- 

tini'j  slj .  Shaks.  Ai.'dison. 
VNDEHLA'HOUUhK,     flu'.ia.-lA-bfli-ar,   s.    [uii- 
dei-  ami  labourer.]    A  subuitlinaic  uoikniau.  IVU- 
kins. 
VNDKRI'VED,  Ah  UA  rlv'iC,  a.  [fiomde lived.]  Not 

beiTuwed.  Locke. 
To  UNl>EHLA'y,    ai.Kifli-l4',     V.    a.    [under  and 

■lay.]    1  o  sii  ii^iicii  by  so. II.  iliiiiff  laid  uiidet. 
UNUEKLtA'i-,  dn-ctiiilcil',   s.    (.under   ami  leaf.] 

'A  sp.  lIls  oI  apjil.     a\Iu    iiiier. 
To  UMJKkLl'NK,   rtn^iar  line',     v.    a.     Tunder 
aiid  line.]    To   luark  witU   lines  btlow  the  words. 
ll^onon. 
U'NijKHLING,  iln'dir-lh)?,   s.    Lfri.m  under.]   Au 

intoriour  agi  nt;  a  suii\  jueaii  (elluw.  Sidney. 
To  UNUERMl'NK,  ii.-dfti-mine',  v. a.  Lui.d.-r  ai.d 
niine.]— t.   i'odig  c.iviiiis  Uinlcr  any  thing,  so  liiat 
It  inay  fall  or  b  ■  blown  ii|);io  .sap.  tvpi.—'i.  'lo  tx- 
cavate  under.    Adduaiu—Z,  I'o  injure  oy  clandes- 
tine ine:ui$.  Luck- 
UNDEHMI'NEH,  Ai^-dfir.nii'nflr,   s.    [(rem  under- 
mine.]—I.  lU  lliiit  sai>s;    he   that   digs    away    the 
suji|.orts.  Bcfo/i— 2.  A    cl  .ndesliiie  enemy.  South, 
U'WUERMd>l,    fin'iifir-niost,    a.— 1.     Lowest    in 
jilacc.     Bo.jle.—2.   iiuwcsl    in  slate    or  condition. 
Actcr'mry. 
VNDERXE'ATH,  ftn-dfii-'neTH,  ad.  [compounded 
fron>  under  and  lu-alh-j    In   tlie  lower  place;    be- 
low; under;  beneai    .  Jdisun. 
UNUERNE'AIH,    fi.i-dar-nil'H',     prep.     Under. 

Sovdijs. 
UNDERO'FFICEK,  an-dfti'6f-fls-ar,  s.  [under  and 
ofiic.  r]  An  inf'eriour  otiicer;  one   in  subordinate 
alithinify.   Ayliffe. 
UNUEKO'GAlORY,    an-d^-rdg'ga-iar-i,    a.     Not 

deroijalory.  Boyle. 
U'NDBRPART,  ai.'dflr-part,    s.   [mid.r  and  part.] 

Subordinate,  or  unessential  part.  Drydcn, 
UNDKRFE'J  IICOAT.        ftu-iiar-pii'ii-kote,      s. 
£tnider  and  petueoai.J   The  petticoat  worn  next 
the  l)od) .   Specfnfoi: 
To  UNUERPK'EP,  ■an-dar-peip',    v.  a.   To   peep 

undtr.  S/w/;i. 
To  UNDKRl'l'N,    fin-dar-iiln',     v.  a.     [under  and 

pin.]  To  prop;  to  siLpport.  Hale. 
U'NUERPLOi;,  fi»'dAi^pl6t,  s.  [under and  plot.]- 
1.  A  series  of  events  proceeding  collaicrally  with 
thp  main  story  of  a   pluy   ai.d    subs,  rvieiit  to  it. 
Vrydi-n.—i.  A  clandestine  scliHine.  Addison. 
To  UNDERPRAI'SE.  I'tn-dar-i.rize',  v.  a.    [under 

anil  praise.]   To  prai^.  beli>w  ii  sert*  liryden. 
V'o  UN  DERPRl'iiE,   an-dftr.pilze',    v.  a.     [under 
and   prize.]      To    value  at  less  than  the   worth. 
SImks. 
To  UNDEUPRO'P,  an-dfli-prSp',    v.  a.  [under  and 

prop.]   I'osni'port;  to  susia.  •    Brivvn.  t'entun. 
UNDERPROPO'RHONED,  a  i-dfir-pri-i  or'shfind, 
a.  [under  and  proportion.]    Havnig  too  little  pro- 
ponion.  Collier. 
UNDKHPU'LLER,  ftn.dfir-p4l'l6r,    s.    [under  and 

puller.]  Inferiouro.-  su\>  xiiuate  puller.  Collier. 
To  UNDKHHA'TE,  a-i;ar-iit.'.   v.  a.  [under  and 

rat. .]    I'o  rate  too  In  ■ . 
U>^E«RA'rE,  an-.iar-rile',  s.   [iVom   the  verb.] 

^^rice  hss  lli.Tn  i.s  u.iial.  XJryden. 
To  UNUKRSA'Y,  an-dar-sa',  v.  n.  ("under  and  say.] 

To  SHy  hv  way  ()t'dcroi>atioii.  Spernxr. 
VNDERSE'CRRlARy.      aii-diV-sik'kri-t5ri,     s 
[until  r  and  secreinry.]    An   inferiour    or  suUoiui- 
ii.it.- -secretary    lioer-n.  " 

y»  UNDKRSE'LK,   a-i-dSr-s?!',  v.    a.    [under   and 
sell.]    I'o  d.  f.:it.  by  %,  UinL'  lor  lesi;   lo  sell  cheaper 
than  another.  C/iild. 
UNi)KUSE'RVANT,    an-iar-.S/vSnt,     .s.     [under 
and  »  rvant.]  A  servaui  ol  (lie  lo»'er  class.  C7frii. 
To  U'NDt;RbE  V,  6n-d(^r.sft',  v.  a.  [under  and  set.] 

To  proi);to>upp  ri    lln.un 
UNOER'iE'  1  TER,  an.(ia,.sf I'tjr,  .?.   [tVoin  undei- 

set.l  Prop;  ,.c.'kst  I;  ,'i)i   „ii.  l  Kiiijii. 
UNUK.RSE'rilNd.  flu-Jft  .^g^'tlnv,■.  s.    [from  un- 
derset.] Lower  part;  petl  stal.  IVotiun. 
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UNDERSHE'RIFF,  iD-dar-shlri'',  s.  [under  taS^ 

sbtritf.]   Ihe  ileputyofthe  sheriif.  Cteuvetund. 
UNOEHbllE'RlFFRY,  fin-dar-sh^r  li-rt,  s.    [f-Oia 
uudersherilf.]  The  business,  or  office  of  au  undet- 
sherilt'.  Bncon. 
UNDEKbHO'T,  an-dar-shdt',   part.   a.  [under  and 

slioi.]  Moved  by  waur  passing  under  it.  ftireuj. 
UNUERSO'NG,  andaisong',  s.  [under  and  soug.J 

Chorus;  burthen  of  a  song.  Sjfeuser.  JUryden, 
To  UND.MiSlA'ND,    An  dar-sSud',     v.  a.     preV 
umlerstnud.  [unbcjij-eanO.ai,  S.i.\ou.]— 1.  To  tom» 
preliend  tidly;   to  have  i.iiowltdjje  of.    Uryden.— 
2.   lo  coucive.  Snlliuj^l,,t. 
io  UND  ERST  A'NU,  I'in-dai-stilnd',   v.   n.— I.    Tp 
have  itse  of  the  int'-llectuat  faculties;  to  bean  in- 
telligent conscious  being.  Chrun.—2.  To  be  :nl'orm> 
eii.  Ne/ie»iiah.~3.    To  know  iht  meaning;  to  be 
able  to  interi)ret:   he  understands  French.— 4.   To 
sUjipose  to  mean.— 5.   'I'o    know    without  expret-, 
sion. 
UNUERS  rA'NBING,    fliiKiar-stWlng,  ».    [from 
understand.]—!.   Intellfctual  powers;  laculties  of 
the  nimd,  especially  those  of  knowledge  jiudjudg;- 
nier,t.    Daoics.—2.    Skill.  Siaiji.—o.   intelligence;. 
terniB  ofcon.iuunicaiii'U.  (  arenUon. 
UNDEHS  I'A'NDING,  ftnKiar-staud'ing,  a.   Know- 
ing; skilful.  Addison. 
UNDERSTA'NDlNGLY,   an-tiar-siind'l:.g-lA,  ad.^ 

[from  ui.dtrstaml]  \'  .th  knowledge.  Milton. 
UNDERSTOCVD,  an-dar-stid',  pret.  and  part-  pass. 

oinnder.ifand. 
UNDERSTRA'PPER,     au'dar-str^p-par,    $.    [un- 
der and  strap.]  A  petty   fellow;  iufertour   agent. 
SiviJ't. 
2'oUNl)KRTA'KE,    vin-d fir-tike',   v.  a.   preterite 
undtriook;  p^rt.  pass,  undertaken,   [tinderfangen, 
GerUian.]— l.'i'o  attempt;  to  engage  in.  lioscom- 
7>:on.—2.   To   assume  a  character.  Shaks.—:i.  To 
engage  witli;  to  attack.  Skaks.—4.  To  have  the 
charge  of.  S/iak.i. 
To  UNDERTA'KE,    an-dar-tike',     v.    n.— 1.    To 
assume  any  business  or  pi-ovinee.    Milton. — 2.    To 
venture;  to  hazard.  SJiaks.~3.  To  promise;  to  stand 
bound  to  some  condition,  ffoo'hvard. 
UNDERTA'KEN,  an-dar-li'kn,   part.  pass,  of  un- 

d..rt:ike. 
UNDERTAKER,  ftn-iiar-ti'kar,    s.    [from    under- 
take.]-si.  One  who  engages  in  projects  and  aft'airs. 
Clarendon.— 2.  One  who  engages  to  build  for  an- 
other at  a  eerLiin  price.  Siu;ifl.—3.  Cue  who  ma- 
nages Aineriils. 
UNDERTA'KING,  fin-dar-ta'king,   s.     [from    un- 
tlertakc.J     Attempt;  enterprise;  engugeoient.    ffa- 
Iritf/i. 
UNDERTE'NAN T,  dn-dfii-tin'Ant,  s.   A  seconda- 
ry tenant;  one  who  holds  from  him  that  holds  from 
the  owner.  Dnvies. 
UNDERTl'ME,  anIdar-tJme',  s.  Eveifing. 
UNDERIOO'K,  an-dar-t66k',  part.  pass,  of  utnlt^!:- 

take. 
UNDERVALUA'TION,      an-dar-vai-i-J'shan,     s. 
[under  and  value.]  Rate  not  equal  lo  the  wortk. 
Il'vlton. 
To  UNDEKVA'LCE,  an-dar-vai'ii,    v.    a.  [under 
-    and  value.]— I   To  rat e  too  low;  to  esteem  lightly; 
to  treat  as  of  little  worlh.  Atlcrhxry. — 2.    'I'o  de- 
press; to  niak'.-  low  in  estimation;  to  despise.  Dry. 
dtn.  Adilisir,:. 
UNDERVA'l.UE,  antiar-vUri,  s.  [fwrn  the  verb.] 

Low  i-,ite;  viJL-  prlet .   Temfile. 
UNDERVA'LUER,    ftn^lfii-vari-ar,  s.  [from  uii- 

dcrvaiue.]  One  wlio  e>leeii)S  liglitl).  Il'alt.. 
UMDERWK'NT,  fin-dar-w^ni',  preterite  of  under- 

.KO- 
tr'NDKRWOOD.  ui.'dflr-wi'id,  3.  [underand  wooU.^ 

'I'lichivv  tr<vslhitgr  w     inong  the  timber. 
U'NDliRWOUK  a  Mfir  «  ftrk,  s.  [underand  work.} 

SniiMiiihiili- b'l.siii  ^»;  iH-tty  atiitirs.  Adduo- 
To  UNDEUWO'UK,  a.'dflr-wtSik',  v.  a.  pivteritf 
undt-rwurked,  or  ui;derwroughi;  part-  jiass.  un- 
derworked, or  und' rwrouglit — 1.  f"  de^'io)  by 
clandestine  measures.— 3.  To  labour  less  than 
eimugh,   Drydcn. 


UND 


UND 


-n4,  m&ve,  nJr,  M8t;-libc,  liili,  l)4ll;-61l;— i>iinil;— jAin,  THii, 


UJJDKRWO'UKMAN.  flrwlfii-wftrk'niin,  s.  [iindr 
aud  workman.]    An  iiileiiuur  or   siiburilinaio  la- 
b<i*ircr. 
To  UNDERWUrTH,  atnlnr-ilte',  v.  a.  [un.l.  r  nnd 
wrif.— I.   1"  .  write  imiiiT  Mometbiiig  •  Isc.    mdiicy, 
Siindersiiit.—Z.  [loi'iiierly.]  To  pnj   .■.ubiiiis-.i.ni  lo. 
S/inku—3.   I'o   insiir<-(b  cause  hr  who  wisuivs  uii- 
dtrwiift-s  ii  iMilicj.) 
CNi)KaWUl'lEH.   ftn-dfti  il'tfir,    s.     [from    iiii- 
dcrwriUf  ]    An   insuivi-;  so  called  from  writing  liit 
nam^  iiiidrr  the  eoiKlinon  . 
VNi)K.SHI'BKU,    dii-di-sKrlbM,  a.   Not  described. 

Collier, 
VNDiiSeUI'ED,  ftiidi-skrlde',   a.    Not    setn;  uii- 

stvn;  uiid  scoix're . 
UND    SE'RVED,    fiM-4le  iSrvd',    a.    Not    nieritetl; 
Dotobtained  bj     i,  rit.— 2.    Not  i.curred   b)  iault. 
.  Addiitn, 
CNDESE'RVEDLY,    aii-d4-£Jr'v?d-l4,    ad.    [IVoin 
undeserved.!  Witbuul  destit,  wUctlier  ol  good  or 
ill. 
■ONDESE'RVEDNESS,  (Iii-<l4-z8r'v?d-n?s,  s.   [from 

uiidiservt<l.]  Wain  oibtiiiK  worthy. 
VNDES&'HVER,  fin-d4z^l^ar,    s.     One    of  no 

ni'-iit. 
UNOESE'RVING,  fi:.-d4  zJr'vlnR,  a-— 1.   Not  hav- 
inff  iHurit;  not  having  an>  woith.    Aildhnn.    ylltCf 
bury.— 2.  Not  ra<'ntii)g  any  particular  advantage 
or  *iurl.  Siiiiiei/.  Foue. 
tJNDKSIG'NKU,  a.'  d4-stnd',   a.   Not  intended;  not 

pui'po<i<  d.  Suuth.    Rloikfiaie- 
UNDtSIG'NEDLY.  flii-ile-slml'li,  ad.  Without  be- 
ing d  "iign  d.  B:  /ii.it  on  I'roij. 
UNOESI'GNISG,  4nHj4-sl'nlug,  a.— 1.  Not  acting 
with  any  set    puri>ose  — 2.     Having  no   aitiul  or 
fraudulent  scli-nns;  sincer  .  SiUlh. 
UNDESIRABLE,   dn-di-zlM-bl,    a.     Not    to    be 

wisht'd;  not  jileasin^.  Milton. 
UNUESI'UING,  ftn-di-zl'riug,  a.    Negligent;    not 

wishing. 
UNDESTRCYARLE,    4ii  di-sirii'^-hl,     a.     Inde- 

structibl.-;  not  susc  iitiveo('d<.-;tiUi.tion.  Bnijle. 
UNDETE'llMINABI.E,  in-di-i^i-'mln-a-bl,  a.  Ira- 
possible  to  ill- d'Cidiil.   ircn;,u 
UNDEIE'RMIN  V  fE,     ftn-Je-tir'niln-it. .      a.— 1. 
Not  settli-d;  not  decided;  contingent. — 2.  Not  fixed. 
More- 
UNDETE'RMINATENESS,  fin-di-ter'mtn-J 

UNOE  lERMlNA'  TION,  an-di-tli-niln-i'  [  *' 

jha...  .    J 

ffi-oin  und.  termin:itt.l— 1.  Unetitainty;iiidefision. 

Hal-.-l-  nie  «; '.te  of  not  being  ti\ed,  or  invinci- 
bly directed    Moif. 
UNUEIE'RIISKD,    aiwli-tjr'mlnd,    a.— 1.    Uii- 

«eiil'-d;  u'Kbcidid    Locke.  Miltuu—2.li<ji  limited; 

not  regulati  U.  Hale 
UNDE'Xl  EKOUb,  AiidSlis'tar-as,    a.     Awkwaitl 

in  ni;iuage:iiii.t. 
UNDI  V'PilANOUS,  aii-dl-;l''ia-»fts,   a.   Not  pelliic 

ci<l;  Mol  iransjiar>-nt.  Bjijle. 
UN'Di'l).a:..diJ',    The  pr-arKe  of  undo.     Ruicom. 

m:n 
UNiX'lK'STEl),  a  i-di-'i'i'fed,    a.   Not  concocted. 

nriihmn, 
VSUi'OHT,  an-d|u'.  Put  off.  Spender. 
U.NniMl'NlSHED,     aii-di-nii. 'Mit,    a.     Not    im- 
pair, d;  mi  I  s'it   i%\.  Ki 'gC/iai'len  AiMsoti. 
UNJl'PPKU,  ftii-dlic',    :i.   L'ln  and  dip.]    Not  dip- 

p.ri;niit  pluiiirid.  nryrt--n. 
UNIMKEt' lED.    an-dt-rik'iid,    a.    Not  directed. 

Blackniiire. 
UNDSU :r.'RNED.    in-dVi-vimA',     a.       N.it    oli- 

servcd;  not  discuvered;  not  d."»criid.   Bioioit.  Dry- 

den 
UNDISCE'KNEDI.Y,  itnAXvikv' nlAAh,   ad.    So  at 

10  hi  Riiili<co\eri'l.  D'lyle. 
UNnlsCK'KMBI.E,  a  .•<li/./?.n'i-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 

dito'rni'd;  inviiilil  .  Shtika.  W».i,vr.r. 
UNDrSCERNini.y,  aivl1/.-/.8rii'*-lili,  a.     Iiivni- 

bU'i'iip  ic<  ptiMv.  Soitl. 
UNDtSCR'RN'lNCr,    aiwlizrzJm'lng,     a.     Injndi- 

cioiis    incapable   of     making   due    ditctiuciiun. 

^onne, 
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UNDI'SCIPI.INEO,  dn.d!iMp.pl!nd,  a— 1-  Kot 
subtlued  to  regularity  and  ord(  r.— 2.  Untaught; 
uninstrucied.  hCin;;  Charles. 

VNDISCO'KDIXC;,  fin-dls  kirdiiig,  a.    Agixeing* 

Ar.v«/i. 

VNDlSCO'Vl!.RABLE,  aii-dii-kav'ai-4-bl.  a.  Not 
lo  l»f  'ounil  oiii.  W'l^en: 

UNl)lSCt''VEHED,  an.ci1..Ka.'ard,  a.  Not  »een; 
nut  d  seriii);  uii    i.nwn.  Sidiity,  JJryden. 

L'NUISCI'.EE'T,  aii-dl»-krA4i',  a.  Not  wise;  impru< 
di  1.1. 

INDISGUI'SED,  fln.dl.-gyl'd',  a.  Open;  artless; 
plani. 

UNUiS.MA'YED,  an-d!/ iniili'.  a.  Not  d  sCoun.gedr 
noi  dfprrss  d  wiliifiMi-.  M'il'in 

UNDIbOBLl'(aNG.  an-dlvi-blii'llng,  a.  Inot 
fensivf   Broivn. 

UXm.SPO'SED.  dn.dls-(.6zd'.  a.  Not  bestowed. 
Sift. 

UNDISPUTABI-E,  aiwlls-p6'ta-bl,  a.  xVot  lo  be 
disjiu'ed.  Hoi'ii.       m 

UNDISPU'lED.Cin-'.lls-pA'tJd,  a.  Incuntrovirtible; 
rvident     rUter'rry. 

UNDlSSE'MULH.U,  ^-dls  «?ii/bld.  a.— 1.  Openly 
declaretl.— 2.  Hon.  st;  not  t.  igind.  Atterbtiry. 

UXniSSK'MMI.lNG.  aii-di/.-/.5.ii'bHiig,  a.  That 
ill  vi  r  dissfijibl  s       humxvii 

UNOI'SSIPATED,  an-ills's4-pi-t2d,  a.  Notscattei^ 
eil;  iiDt  siispersed.  buijli: 

UNDISSO'LVING,  £n.>;iz.z6l'vlng,  a.  Never  nich- 
ing. 

UNDlSrE'MPEKED,  anHlh-tJm'pard,  a.-l. 
Free  from  disiise. — 2.  Free  from  perturbation* 
Te:i>;iie. 

UNDiaTI'NGUISHABLE,  an^ils-tlng'gwlsli-J-bl, 
a. — 1.  Nut  to  be  distinct!}  seen.  Rogers.— 2.  Not  to 
be  known  by  any  peculiar  prop.  rtv.  Lvkc. 

UXUXSTI'NGUISHED.  atwiU-tliig'gwbhd,  a.— 1. 
Not  marked  oHt  so  as  to  be  known  fi-oin  eachVither* 
Lncke.—2.  Not  to  be  se.  n  otherwisi-  thi>n  confused- 
ly; not  separat  ly  and  plainly  di  scribed.— 3.  Not, 
plainly  di^trrin-d.  Swift.— 4.  Adinilting  mitliin^ 
between;  having  no  iritervenieiu  space.  5AoAf.—s. 
Nut  marked  b>  any  pailicnlar  property.  Den/iam. 
— ''.   Not  treated    with    any  particular    respect. 

PofJC. 

UNOISTI'NGUISHING,  an-dh-ting'fjwish-lng,  a. 
Making  no  ditf  rciice.  Ad-'isnii. 

UNUISIHA'CTEU,  aiiKlK-trak'tJd,  a.  Not 
P'  1 -plexed  by  contrariety  of  thoughts  or  dt  sires. 
Boijle. 

UNDISTKATTEDI.Y.  fiiwlistrak'tSd-l4,  a.  With- 
out disturbance  froiu  contiarii  ly  of  si-iitiineuts. 
Boiik. 

UNDIS'IRA'CIEDXESS,  an-^lKti-ak'tfd-ngs,  s. 
Fre.<ioiii  from  inlerruptiuu  by  different  thoughts. 
Boi/le, 

UXlilSTU'KBEn,  aii-dls-tabd',  a.-l.  F.ee  from 
I>erturbati«n;  cahii;  tranquil;  id;<cid.  Atterbtiry.— 
2.  Not  internipt«-d  by  any  hinderance  or  molesta- 
tion —3.  Not  agii..itt'd. 

UXDlSrL'imKDLV,  an-dls-taibd'l4,  a.  Calmly; 
piacialdy.  Lurkr. 

UKDIV  I'D  ABLE.  ftiwli-vl'dS-hl,  a.  Not  separable; - 
not  su?c  ptililenl  di\i.^ioii.  Sliaks. 

UNDlVl'ilEU,  aiwli-*  I'dSd,  a.  Unbroken;  whole; 
not  pHitvd.  ^ 

UNDIVU'LGED,  uihdi-vaijd'.  a.  Secret;  not  pro- 
miilgat'  d.  SUi'.s- 

To  VNlxy,  aiiHldJ',  V  a.  preterite' (indio,  part.  pa^s. 
undoii.'.  [fioiii  do.]- 1,  'i'o  ruin;  to  bring  to  <lc- 
tti 111  linn.  flayiiard.—2-  To  loo'-  ;  to  open  wliflf  is 
shut  or  I'asirm  d;  to  iinravi  1 .  Sidney.—!.  To  change 
an)  thing  done  i<>  im  former  state;  to  rceal;  or  an- 
nul any  u.'tion.  Hooker. 

UNDO'ING.  aiMliiSiiig,  a.  Ruining;  dtstmctive. 
South. 

UNDO'ING,  anil&3ing,  i.  Ruin; destruction; fatal 
niiidiiel   Ro^re. 

UXDO'NE,  fti.-flftn',  a.  [from  undo.]—!.  Not  dune;, 
not  pel  funned.  Claiendon.—2.  Ruineil;  bniughi  to 
rfrstiuciioii.  Ginn-'iUe. 

UNDOTBIEULV,  nn-diibi'iiMi,  ad.  Indubitablj-; 
without  question;  wittiuut  doubt.  'I'iUot^on, 


UIVE 


IJ]\E 


Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit;— mi,  mit;— plnej  p!n;— 


VNDO'UBTFUL,  fiu-d6it.fdl,  a.  Bevond  a  doubr. 

UNUO'UK  i  ING,   fiL-d6it'ing,    a.     Admitting  no 

douljt.   timnmoud' 
UJJUHE'AMKU.     fii>-diJmti',  a.  Not  tlioiight   oi. 

Slmks. 
To  UMDRE'SS,    fin-drJ?',    v.  a.  ffrom    dress.]—! 

To  dn est  of  flotiii  s;  to  strip.    .S'l.tA//'/^-.— 2, 'I'o  di- 
vest of  ornaiuems  or   the  atlii'f    of  ostentation. 

Friar. 
UNDRE'SS,   fin-drSs',    s.    A     loose    or     ntgligem 

drcs«. 
fNljRt'SSED,  fin-dr2st',  a.-l.    Not  regnlated,- 

2.  Not  (.iiepartrd  tor  asif.  Arbuifinot. 
UNDUCSSY,  fiii-dios's4,  a.  Free   from  recrement 

F/iilips 
tJNOL'BirABLE,  an-tliVh^tii-!>l,  a.  Not  admirtii.g 

doiilii;  \i'.fiiU'Sii.>nab)e.  Locke. 
VHDV'E,  5ii-du',    a      [indU' ,  Fr.]— 1.    Not  riKlit; 

not  leg-l.  Bacon.— i.  Not  agreeable  to  duty.  Attcr- 

b(iry. 
U'NDULARY,  i\n'jiVlt-rJ,  M.»[from  uiidulo,    Lat  j 

PlayiiiK    like  waves;  playing;  with  intermissions. 

Brnvn. 
To  U'NOUI.ATE,  fin'ji-li*    v.  a.  [from  nndiilo, 

Latin.]  ■rodri\e  hai  Uuavd  and  forward;  to  make 

to  pljiy  us  waves.  Holder. 
To  U'NDUl.A  TE,  fiii'jv!  late,  v.  u.  To  play  as  waves 

in  cuils.  i'uOc. 
U'NDULA'JED.  Au'jiVl4-t§d,  a.   [from    Uuduate.] 

Having;  ili.appcjarance  oi  waves.  Evelyn. 
UNDULATION,    fiii-jiVli'sb6n,    s.    [from    undu- 
late] ■\Vavin:<  motion.  Holder. 
U'NDULArORY,  fill'  i-!i-t6-rA,s.  [from  undulate.] 

Moving  in  tie  manner  of  waves.  Arhuthnot. 
UNDU'LY.  ftnHlii'li,  ad.    Not  properly;  not  accord- 
ing to  dutj.  S/irritt. 
UNDU'l'EOUS,  ftii-dfi'te-fis,  a.  Not  performing  du- 
ty; irr-verunt;  disobedient  Shahs. 
TJNDU'  riFUL,  ftn-d6'i4-rAl,   a.   Mot   obedient;  not 

revert'it.   iHlt.,ou. 
XJNDU'llFUl.LV,   fiii-dii'ii-f&l-U,  a.  [from    nndu- 

tifnl.]  Not  accoi-dii'.^ii' >Ui^. 
UNDU'TI;i  LNEbS,    An-dit'ifi-lul-nes,   s.  Want  of 

res|«eciiirre\er  I'Ce;  disobedienee.  Sfienser, 
UNDY'ING,  ftn-ill'iug,  a.  Not  destroyed;    not  pe- 

risiiing.  Milton. 
UNE'iVRNED.  fin-lnid',  a.  Not  obtained  by  labour 

ormtril    Philip 
UNE'ARTHKD,  &n-8r?/u',  a.  Driven  from  tbe  den 

in  ihe  i^rOMLid    I'/ioiniOn. 
UNF/ASILY.   fiii-fe'z4-l4,     ad.    Not    without  p.ain. 

Tillo/ton, 
tJNE'ASlNESS,  ftn-J'zinSs,  s.  Ti-ouble;  perplexity; 

stile  l•^!li^c|uiee■  Rogers. 
UNE'ASY.  An-c'zfe,   a.— 1.  Painful;   giving   disturb- 
ance. Taylor —Z.  Disturbed;  imi  at  ensi^.  Tillotson. 

— 3.     Consir  iiiiiig;     craiiipinc;.      fiosconwiun — 1. 

Not   unconstrained;  not  disecgagrd.— 5     Peevisli; 

difitcnit  10  )>lease.  Addison.— 6.  Difficult.    Out  of 

use     .9A.;fcj-.  Boi/le 
UNE'Al'H.    t»-hth\  ad.    [from   eatb,  eaS,   Saxon, 

easj."— 1   Not  easily.  Shrrks.—2.  It  seems  in  Spen- 
ser t  '  '■iciiifytb    saiiieas  heiienth. 
UNE'DIFYING,  fin-ld'i-fl-in??,  a.    Not  improving 

in  good  li.c    After'>tni/. 
UNE'DUCATEU.  flii-gd'u-Ui-lJd,   a.   Having  h.nd 

n«»idnc;iti<>n    fitilr 
UNEKFE'CTUAL,   fiii-&f-l2kt'i-4l,  a.    Having   no 

eftVcl    Shnk.t. 
UNELASTICK,  an-t-ias'ilk.  a.  Not  elastiek. 
UNE'LIGIBI.E   fill  Jl'^-ji-bl,  a.   Not  worthy  to  be 

chosen.  R<>f;ir.<:. 
UNEMBAR'RASSRD,     fi;i-§U!.bir'ris\l',    a.     Not 

eiiibari'assed.  Cheserfifli/. 
UNEMPLO'YED.   fiu-Jtn-plild',    a.-I.    Not   busy; 

at  liisurn   idli.    Milton,— 2.    Not  engaged  in  any 

p-.inioiil'ir  work. 
UNE'MPTIABLK,  An-Jinp't^.a-bl,    a.    Not    to  be 

empii  il;  iiuxbausii1.li'.  Ht.oker. 
UNENDO'Wr.n.  fiii-*ndiud',  a.  Not  invesud,-  not 

crsx'fi!  CUirendin 
tJNEXfiA'GK.O,  fii.-?ii-g.\ju',  a.  Not  engaged;  uot 

■  approxiriated.  StviJL. 

soo 


UNENGA'GING,  iSii-Jii-gi'djlng,  a.  Kot  engaging. 

C.'icsterjinid. 
UN  ENJOYED,  fin-Jn-joid',  a.   Not   obtained;  not 

iiosscssid.  Dry:rti, 
CNENJO'YING,  fiii-gu-jdl'Jng,  a.  Not   using;  hav- 
ing no  iVoilion.  Creidi. 
UNENLl'GH  1  ENED,  fin-ln  ll'tnd,  a.  Not  illumina. 

(■  d   Atte'!,iinj. 
UXKNLA'H(iED,  in-^n-larjd',    a.    Not  enlarged; 

iiariow;  comraelKl    l-i'itts. 
UNENSLA'VED,    fin  Sn-livd',  a.    Free;    not  en- 

ilui'lUd.  Adilison 
UNF.NSU'RED,     ftii-2n-shir'd',    a.    Not    ensMred 

afi;ainst  aceidtutal  loss. 
UNEXTEKPRI'SING,   ftn-Si-tfirprizing,  a.  De- 

clinir.g  f  ulerprisis.  Robertson. 
UNENTERl  A'lNING,  fii^gu-tir-ti'iiing,  a.  Giv- 

ing  iiodeliglil; giving  no  etiiertaioment.  Fofic, 
UNKNIKRl  A'lNlNGNESS,       fiu-&i-idi-ti'n!ng- 

n8s,  s- The  tjualiiy  oibeing  unentertaiuing-   Gray. 
VN'EXVIED,  (in4r.'vld,;i.  Exemptfrom  envy. 
UNK'NVIOUS,  fiii'Jn-ve-fis,  a.  Void  of  envy  Akc}> 

iidc. 
UNi-'qUABLE,  4n-4'kwi.bl.  a.— 1.  Differentfrora 

itself;  diverse.  !Sent'cy.—2.  Not  to  be  equalled;  not 

tobeparall.-led.  Buyle. 
UNE'QLAD,  fli-4'kwSl,   a.  [ina-qualis,  Latin.]— 1. 

Not  even   Slinks.  Dryderi—2.  Not  equal;  ir.ferioiir; 

Arbuthniit.—i    Partial;  not  bestowing  on  both  the 

same  stivaniages.  Venhaw.—i.  Disproportionate; 

ill  matched.  Pofje.—S.  Not  regilbr;  not  uniform. 
UNE'QUALLKD,  Wi.i'kw4ld,"a.  Unpntalleltd;  tut- 
rix al'ed  in  excelli-nce.  Boi/te.  Rosconvnon, 
UNE'qUALLY.  fiii-i;Kw|!.J,  ad.    In    diiferent  de- 
grees; in  disjjroporlion  one  to  another. 
UNE'qUALNE.SS,    6n-c'kw ilnSs,    s.    Inequality; 

state  ol' being  unequal. 
UNE'qUITABLH.,  fiii-gk'lcwj-tl-bl,   a.   Not  impar- 
tial; not  jim    Decmi  of  Fifty. 
UNE'RRABLENESS,"4'i-2r'r|.bl-nSs,    s.   Incapa- 

eity  ofiTiour.  Decay  of  Piety. 
UNE'RRING,  fii)-?i'ring,    a.    [inwrans,  Latin.]— 

1.  Committing  no  mistake.  Rogers.— 2.  Incapable 

of  failure;  certain.  Denham, 
UNE'RRJNGLY,  fin-J/rlng-li,    ad.  Without  mis- 

tiiUe. 
UNESCHE'WABLE,  flii-Js-tshft'a-bl,  a.  Ineviuble; 

Hnsvo!dable;noi  to  lie  escaped.  Carcw. 
UNESPI'ED,  tin-4-s|i}de',    a.    Not  seen;  undiscover- 
ed; undescried. //'i"Ar;-.  Milton. 
UNESSE'NllAL,  fiii-Ss-s?ii  shai,  a.— 1.  Not  being 

of  the  last  impnrtmice;  not    constituting  essence. 

Addison.— 2.  Void  of  real  being.  Milton. 
UNE'VEN,  fii-J'fn,  a.— 1.    Not    even;  not    level. 

k'n'ilk-s.—2.  Not  suiting  each  other;  not  equal.    A 

ser.si Dot  used.  Feachoni. 
UNE'VENNES>,  fin-J'vn-nJs.     s.— 1.    Siirf.ce  not 

level;  inequality  of  surface.— 2.  Turbul'  ncf ;  change- 
able siaie.  Wff/c— 3.  Not  smoothness.  Burnet. 
UNE'VilABLE,     fln-J\'4-t4-bl,    a.      [intvitabilij, 

Lxt.    \nv\  ilaide;  not  to  W  i  -reaped.  Sidney. 
UNKXA'CTRD.    fin-Jg-zak'tSd,    a.   Not    exacted; 

not  laki'U  bvfiirct-   Dryden 
UNEXA'MINED,   fi  -Sg  zlm'lnd,     a.  Not  inquir- 

ed;itot  tried;  not  discussed.  Ben  Jonson. 
UNKXA'MPLED,  ftnlg-zani'i)ld,    a.   Not    known. 

1>\'  any  preeidi  iit  or  example.  Raleigh.  Fhili/i.t. 
UNEXCK'Pl  IONABLF:,      fin-5k-siJp'sh4n-4-bl,  a. 

Not  li;il>le  to  anv  ol)|.  ction.  Atlcrhiiry. 
UNEXCOGT  TABLE,  fln-dks-kod'ji-ta-bl.a.  Not  to 

K  bf  found  out     RaU  i.fh. 
UNI'.XCI'.SED,  dn-gk-slzd',   a.  Not  subject  to  the 

pavii.ent  of  excise. 
UNKXE'MPLIKIED,    fin-§fi-zgm'plj-flde,  a.    Not 

made    known     by  instance  or  example.     Boyle, 

Soiilh. 
UNF.XE'RCISED,   an-§k'sir-shd,     a.     Not  prac 

tiMil;  not  expi'iif  nci  d.  Dnn/rn.  Locke. 
UNEXER'TED,  in-JcsSr'tfd,  a.  Not  exerted. 
UN  EXE' MPT,  fin  *g-/ J  nipt',  a.   Not  free  by  pecur 

liar  jnivilege  Milton. 
UNEXHA'USIKD,     flu-lks-bilws't?d,     «.     [inex- 

haustua,  Latin.]    Not  spent;  not    drained  to  the 

butuim. 
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UNEXPA'NOED,  Au-iks  plii'dSd,  a<  Nut  spvead 
OIK.     Blockmoie. 

UNi'.XPE'C  I'iiD,  flii-Sk-spJK'iSiI,  a.Notthoiijjhton; 
suildvii,  not  provided  ;i gainst.  Hoohrr.    Stoift. 

UNKXPK'CTEDLY  ftn-fek.sp&k'tja-li,aa.  Sudden- 
ly; at  ;\  tiiiH'  uiitliuu^ht  ul".  Milton    tVnke. 

UNEXPE'C  1EUNE3S,  fin-lk-spJl;'tid-nJs,s.  Sud- 
denness;  uiithoupht  ofiiiiii'  or  inaiiner.  IVatts. 

VNEXPE'UIICNCED,  fin-lks-pS'i4?tist,  a.  Not 
vers'd;  iKit  acquainifd  by  trial  or  practice,  ll-'dk, 

UNEXPE'DIEN  r,  flii-Jks-pi'dWnt,  a.  Inconveni- 
ent; nut  fit.    Milton. 

UNEXPE'Rr,  fiii-Jks  pfit',  a.  [inexpeitus,  Latin.] 
Waiktiiiif  skill  or  knowlcdg  .   Prior 

tJNEXPLO'UED,  dii-Jks-pli'd',a.— I.  Not  search- 
Mi  Diit.  Pope—      Not  tried;  not  luiown.    Drydcn. 

VNEXPO'SKD,  ftii-Jus-pozd',  a.  Not  laid  open  to 
censure.  Watts. 

UNEXPHE'SSIBLE,  6u.|ks.pr?s's4-bl,  a.  Ineffably; 
not  to  oe  utteri'il     ViUotson. 

UNEXPUE'SSlVK,fin-&lis.prls'siv,a.— 1.  Not  hav- 
ing (he  power  ol'  uttering  or  expressing.— 2.  Un- 
utieral)le;  inttfablv.  Milton. 

UKEXl'E'NDKD,  ar;Jkf.t6n'dSd.a.  Occupying  no 
assiiT'iablc  s^iac.    Invinp  no  dinlensions.  Locke. 

UNKXTl'NCr,  &ii.5ks'iinkt,  a.  Not  extinguished. 
Surkling. 

UNEXITNGUISHABLE,  fin-Jks-t^v'/Kwish-i-bl, 
a.  [iti>:xtinsuible,  Fr.  1  Uuqueiicliable;  not  to  be 
put  nut.  Milton.  Bentlfij. 

tINEX Tl'NGUISHEU,  fin  gks-tiiig'gwisht,  a.  [!n- 
extinetus,  Latin.")— l.  Not  ciuenehed.  not  put  out. 
Liittkton.—'!.  Not  cxtinifuishiible.    Dnjdcn. 

UN'/A'DED,  fin.ri'dS(l,a.  Not  withered.  Dryden. 

UNFA'DING   fin.ri'd!ng,a.  Not  liable  to  wither. 

UNK  V'lLIXG,  &n-ii'llni!^.  a.  Cerlain;  not  missing. 

UNKVIR,  ft  I '.-fire',  a.  Disingenuous;  subdulous;  not 
honest.  Sivift. 

UNFA'IHNESS,  fln-fire'nis,  s.  [from  unfair.]  Dis- 
engenuity.  Butler. 

UNFA'ITHFUL.  fin-faWfai,  n.— 1.  Perfidious; 
treach:-rous.  Pope.—/..  Impious;  infidel.    Milton, 

UNFA'I  I'HFULLY.  fin-fi/ATil-j,  ad.  Treacherous- 
ly; perfidiously.  Bacon. 

XINFA'I  rHFULNEbS,  fln-ric/i-ril-nls,  s.  Treache- 
ry; pi-rfidiousness.  Uoylt. 

UNKAMl'LIAR,  fin-'a-nill'yjr,  a.  Unaccustomed; 
sucll  as  is  not  cm/mion.  Hrokrr. 

IJNKA'SHIONABLE.  fin-flsh'Sn-J-bl,  a.  Not  mo- 
disli;  not  accoi-rfiiig  to  the  n  icnii.g  custom.  IVatts. 

UNFA'SHIONABLENESS,  An-nisii'fin.3-bl-n?s,  s. 
Deviation  from  the  inoite. 

UNFA'SHIONED,  flii-fasl/find,  a.— 1.  Not  modifi- 
ed by  art.  Dryden.— 2,  Having  no  regular  form. 
Dryden. 

UNFA'SHIOVABLY,  An-fish'ftn-ll-Mi,  ad.  [from 
un'ashionable.]— 1.  Not  according  to  the  fashion. 
—2.  Unartfully.  Shaky. 

To  UN'FA'STEN.fln-fls'sn,  V.  a.  To  loose;  to  unfix. 
Sldnei/. 

UNFA' THERED.  fin-fi'THard,  a.  Fatherless;  hav- 
ing no  fatli.r.  Shaki-'vare. 

UNFA'THOMABLE,  fin-faTH'flm-J-bl,  a.-l.  Not 
to  be  soundsd  by  a  line.  Addi.iun.—2.  That  of 
which  the  end  or  extent  cannot  be  found.  Bcntky. 

•UNKA'THOMABLY,  an-fjTH'am-l  bl4,  ad.  So  as 
not  to  be  sounded.  Tiiomson- 

UNFA'THOMED,  fin-faiH'fimd,  a.  Not  to  be 
sounded.  Dryden, 

UNFA'VOURABLY,  an-li'vflr-J-bli,  ad.-l.  Un- 
kindly; unpropitiously — 2.  So  as  not  to  counte- 
nance or  supi«>rt.  Glnnville. 

UNFE'ARED.an-fiixl',  a.— 1.  Not  affrighted;  intre- 
pid; not   terrifie<l.   Ben  Jonson.—2.  Not  dreaded; 
not  regarded  with  terrour. 
tlNFE'ASIBLK,  fin-fi'zi-bl,  a.  Impracticable. 
UNKEiVTHERED.    fl.i-lJrH'ard,    a.    Implumout; 

naked  of  feathers.  Dri/deii. 
UNFEA'TUKED,  an-f4'tsbard,a.  Deformed;  want- 
ing nirul  irity  of  features.  Drydin. 
UNFE'D,  fln-fgd',  a.  Not  snppfitd  witli  food.    Jio»- 

rommon. 
UNFEE'D,  4ii-fJ4d',a.  Unpaid.  Sliaks. 


UNKEE'UNG.  An-fii'llng,  a.  Insensible;  void  of 
imntal  seiisiliil    t     Slinks    Pope. 

UNFE'IGNED.  fii -iin'd'.  a  Not  counterfeited; not 
hypocritical;  real;  sincere.  Milt.  Sjiratt. 

UNFE'IGNEDLY,an-(i'i.Jd-l4,ad.  Really;  sincere- 
ly; without  hypiicrisy.  Com,  Prayer. 

UNFE'LT,  An-filt',  a.  Not  felt;  not  perceived-. 
Shaks.  Milton. 

UNFE'NCED,  dn-rtntt',  a.-l.  Naked  of  forlifica: 
tion.  Shak.i.—2.  Not  surrounded  by  any  enclo- 
sure. 

UNFERME'NTED,an.r2r-mJut'H  a.  Made  with- 
out  fennel  It:  tion.  Arhiithnut. 

UNFE'RTILE,  an-f8/.!l,  a.  Not  fruitful;  not  pro- 
litieR.  Decmj  of  Pietif, 

To  UNFE'l  TER,  fin-fji'iar,  v.  a.  To  unchsin;  to 
free  fiom  shack;  s.  Dryden.  Addis,  Thon.son. 

UNFI'GrRED,  an-fig'yird,  a.  Representmg  no 
animal  form,  JVutton. 

UNFl'LLED,  fin-f  lid',  a.  Not  filled;  not  supplied. 
Tnylnr.  Boyle.  Addison. 

UNFI'RM,  an-fJim',  a.— 1.  Weak;  feeble.  Shaks.'- 

2.  Not  stable.  Dryden. 

UNFI'LIAL,   an-fil'vil,  a.    Unsuitable    to  a  son. 

S/inks.  Boyle, 
UNFI'NISHED,    An  fln'lsht,    a.    Incomplete;    not 

brought  to  an  end;  not  bronglit  to  perfection;   ini- 

perlipct;  wai'iing  the  last  hand.  Milton.  Syiuft. 
UNFI'IAKD,    fin-flrd',    a.    Not   over-heated.     Earl 

Nugent. 
UNFI'T,     I'm-Clt',    a.— 1.    Improper*     nnsuitable. 

Hooker.— 2.  Unqualified.    Tlotts. 
To  UNFI'T,  fin-fit',  v.  a.  To  disqualify.  Gov.  of  the 

Tongue. 
UNFI'  rTING,fiii.r<t'l1ng,a.  >Jot  proper.  Camd, 
UNFCTLY,    ftn-(1t'li,  ad.  Not  properly;  not   suita- 
bly. Hool.-cr, 
UNFI'TNESS,  an-flt'nls.   s.-1.  Want  of  qualifica- 
tion. Hooker— 2.  Want  of  propriety. 
To  UNFI'X.   f>n.fiks',  v.   a.— 1-  To  loosen;  to  make 

le«s  fast.  Shaks.— 2.  To  mak»  fluid.  Dryden. 
UNFI'XED,   fin-f5kst',  a.—].  Wandering;   crratick-, 

inconstant;  vagrant.  Drydcrir—2.  Not  determined. 

Dryden. 
UNFLR'DGED,  fin-flJdjd',  a.  That  has  not  yet  the 

full  furniture  of  feathers;  ytung.  Shaks, 
UNFLE'SHED,  fiii-fl&sht',  a>  Not  fleshed;  not  sea- 

soiied  to  blood    Coivlry. 
UNFO'ILEO.  fin-f4ild',  a.  Lhisubdued;  not  put  to 

the  worst.  Tern  le. 
To    UNFO'LD,  fin-fold',  v.  a.— 1.    To  expand;    to 

spread;  10    opt-n.  MUt^n—i.  To   t:ll;  to  declare. 

Sliaks.    Rosiommon. — 3.    la   diseovev;    to  reveal. 

Shaks,    Newton,— 4.  To   ditplay;    to  set  to   view. 

Brirmt. 
UNFO'LOING,  fin-fJld'ing,  s.  [from  unfold.]    Dis- 
closure. Shaks. 
To  UNFOO'L,  aii-f63!',  V.  a.  To  restore  from  follv. 

Shnks/ieare. 
UNFOKHI'D,  fin-fir-bid',  •) 

UNFORBI'DDKN.  fin.lV^r-bld'dn,    S^ 

Not  prohibited    Ncrris. 
UNFORBl'ODENNKSS,  fii»-f6r-bid'dn.nes,  s.  The 

stale  of  being  unforbidden.  Rui/le, 
UNFO'RCED,   fin-lorsl'.  a.-l.  NotconiBelled;   not 

constrained.  Dryden,—},  Not   impelled.  Donne.- 

3.  Not  feigned.  Hayiuard—A.  Not  violent.  Denh. 
— S.  Not  contrary  to  ease.  Dryden, 

UNFO'RCIBLK.  fln-lii-'sAbl.a.  Waminp  strength. 

UNFOREBO'DING,  fin-fire-bo'ding,  a  Giving  uo 
Omeiit.     Pij/i«. 

UnFOREKNO'WN.  fin-fjij-none',  a.  Not  foreseen 
by  presc  ience.    Milton. 

UNFO'RESKINNED,  fin-fite'sklnd,  a.  Circum- 
eis(  d.  Milton. 

UNFORKSEE'N,  fin-fire-sijn',  a.  Not  kiown  bo 
fore  it  h'tppemd.  Dryden. 

UNFORGO'TTEN,  fiii  'Jr.gSt'tn,  a.  Not  lost  to 
menioiy.  Kni'Ues. 

UNFOHr.l'VlNG,  aii-f4r.glv'!ng,a.  Relentleis;  im- 
placable. Dryden, 

UNFO'RMEO,"  an-firmd'.  a.   Not  modified  irto  re- 
gular shape.  Sjiedalor. 
\  L'NF0'RTiriED,4n-£ai:'ti-flde,a.-l.  Not  lecureti 
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by^  walls  or  bulwarks.  Pope.—^.  Not  strcnRtheiied; 
infirnr,  weak;  fet-Wc.   Shuka.—i    Wanting  securi- 
ti.-s.  CoUicr. 
VNFO'KTUNATE,    fii.-foi-'islii  nj(,   a-    Kot  sue- 
Cfssl'ui;  uiiprosp' rolls;  ■niiii  iiig  lint..    Taylor. 

VNFO'RTUNA TKLY,  fin- tir'tshA-i'Si-li,  aii.  Vii- 
hftppily;  wUlioiu  iruoi\  luck-  iii'inrij-  IViH.in.t. 

UNFO'RTUNA.lKNESS,  fi!'-l6i^ish6  u4(  •!»,  s. 
[from  untorliinatt.]  Ill  luck.  Si^ricij.     ■ 

t'NFO'S'J'ERED,  &ii-id»'iArd,  a.  Not  nourishtd  by 
patronagf. 

UKFO'UGHT,  ai;-fi^a',  a.  [un  and  fought.]  Not 
fouglil    KnoVf.ii. 

l?NFOU'LED,  flu-lOiilil',  a.  Unpolluttil;  Hncorriipt- 
ed;  not  soiled.     More. 

UNFO'UNDED,  fiu-toAiid'Sd,  a.  Void  of  founda- 
tion. filiUon- 

XJNFRA'MABLE,  fln-fri'mi-bl,-  a.  Not  to  be 
mo"l  e"!.    Hoo! CI. 

VNFRA'MRD,  4ii-trinid',  a.  Not  formed;  tiot  fash- 
iontd   Dry  den. 

UNFRE'mJRNT.  fln-fre'kwint,  a.  Uucommon;  not 
happLiiing  often.  Bro^ini. 

To  UNFREQ.X."E'NI',  ft  W'kwSnt,  v.  at  To  It  are; 
to  ccHSi.  to  fr  ciU.rit.  Fhilipst. 

tJNFREqUE'NTED,  fln-frJ-kwint'M,  a^  Rarely 
■iSsited;  rai'ily  entered.  Huscemmvu. 

UNFRE'^UENTLV,  fin-fr4Uv\vSiU-l4,  a.  Not  com- 
nioiily.  Bro^vn. 

UNFRIE'NDED,  fin-frJnd'2d,  a.  Wanting  friends'; 
uncounlenaneed.  Sliafcs. 

UNFRIE'NDLINESS,  an-frfend'li-iiCs,  s.  [from  un- 
friendly.] Want  of  kindness;  want  of  favour. 
Boy/r.  ' 

UNFRIE'NDLY,  fln-trind'lti  a.  Not  bencivolent; 
not  kind.  Hr^grrs. 

UNFRO'ZEN,  fin-lrc'zn,  a.  Not  congealed  to  ice. 
Boi/le. 

UNFRUI'TFUL,  An-fr&At'{\'il,  a.— 1.  JS'ot  prolifick. 
jPoyyC— 2.  Not  fniclif'i  reus.  WfUer—?..  Nor  fer- 
tile. Mertm.ei.— 4    Mot  pioduc-iiis  good  ettVcts. 

tJNFU'MED.  flii-fim!',  s.  Not  fuinii?ated.  MVtvn. 

■UKFU'NDED,  fli>  I'di'dJd,  a.  [chiefly  applied  to 
articles  of  (In-  natioraldtbt.]  Not  making  part  of 
an)  spi-cifick  fuiid. 

To  UNFU'RL,  fii  -tfeil',  V.  a.  To  expand;  toimfold; 
to  opin.  Ailf'tion.  fj'ior. 

To  UNFU'RNlbH,  Aa-lfii-'n'.sl),  v.  a.— 1.  To  de- 
prive; to  stiij);  to  di\est-.  SJwks,—%  To  leave  na- 
ked.   .Sh':ks. 

UNFU'RNI.'iHED,  ftn-ffii-'  i-hd.  a.— 1.  Not  accom- 
modated with  ulensik,   ov  decorated    with  orna- 

Tneius.  Locke,— 2.  Unsuuplied. 

UNG^'lN.an-cine',     '      ) 

UNftA'lM.'y,  ftii-gine'li,  <, 
[■u)5i!  5'S-xim.]  Avliward;  uncouth.  Sicift. 

UNOA'IN  ED,  flii-ginii'.  a.  Not  gained.  S/iaks. 

UN;-A'J,!.ED,  6n-gittl'd',  a.  Unhurt;  umvoinided. 
.  Sl'nrSj'ti'nre, 

tJNGA'HrERED,  fi:i-g2ir't6<-d,  a.  B/ing  without 
garii  rs.  S/ia/cs- 

UNGA'THpUED,  5n-g5 TlVfird,  a.  Not  cropped; 
not  pi<ke(i<  Dnirtin. 

UNGE'NEHAl  ED,  ft.-i^n'li-i-tSd,  »•  Unbegotten; 
hf  viug  nobegitming.  Rate%h. 

VNGE'NEJ^A'IIVE,  uii-jS;i'^r-i-(lv,a.  Begetting 
nothing.  &ink.i, 

tJNGE'NEKDUS,  ftr-jjn'flr-ns.  a.— 1.  Not  noble; 
n6t  i^  genu^us:  not  lib' ral.  Pajie,—2.  Ig:itominious. 
Adiiaon, 

UNGE'NlAl,  fln-jJ'nJ  il,  a.  Not  kind  orfajourable 
to  lia»ur'.    SriI'i. 

UNGF.'NITUKED,  a..-iln'4-t/ird,  a.  Without  geni- 
tals. Shekt. 

UNGE'NTEEL.fin-iJi/iii!,  a.  Not  genteel.  M.  of 
Halifax. 

JNGE'NTLE,  fln-jSn'il,  a.  Harsh;  rnde;  nij^ged. 
S,'uiki!>fare. 

UNGE'N  rLEMAN-I.TKR,  fin-iln'tl-miu-like.  a. 
Unli!»;'  •»  gi-nlkman.  C/irflcr/lefrl. 

UNGIC'NTI.EMANLY,  fi  -J^.  'llm4ii.li,  a.  Illibe- 
ral;- i>i>t  becciniin).'- !i   g  I'li  r.nii.    Clnrenrton. 

r.VGE'NTLENESS,  iK'.,in'a-ah,i.—l.  Harshness; 
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rud<nies<;  stWej-tty.  'futs&riAf.  tnJiiiiiAeis;  ^t'l- 

vihti.  S/inki: 

iTNGii/.vrLY,    fin-jSntli,  sd.     Harshly;    rudely. 

Shrif.sjirnre. 
^'    GE<,ME'1RICAI„  A.i-jJ-&-mJt'tri:k5l,  a-  Noe' 

'.  -     blcii)  (hf  l'w«ofg.  oni' tiy.  CAc>/«f. 
l^til'L    E      fin.g!l'd?d.  a.   Not  overlaid  with  goM. 

Di-yi/fti. 
ro-UxGf'Il",  fln-ggid'.  V.  a.    To  loosi»  any   thiiijf 

lioiiiid  with  :i  iriidle.  Genesis. 
UNKJI'RT.  fin-  ?    '.  a.    Loosely  dress««d.    Valler. 
UN(VI.A'ZEI),  iiii-<liid',a.  With  wuidows  slript  ot 

glass.    Frrr 
UNGLO'iaHED.  ftn-eloifeflde,  «.  Not  honoured* 

not  f.v  lit  d  with  pr:ii-ie  and  -.'doration.  Hooker. 
UNGLO'VF.D    a  -glftvd',  a    Having  the  hand  n«. 

ked.  Bacon. 
lUNGI'VING,    in-glv'lng,  a.    Not   bringing   gifls. 

Dry  den. 
To  t'NGLU'E,  3n-glft',  v.  a.  To  loose  any  riling  ce- 

mrnt'd.  Haii<cu. 
To  Ungo'D,  an"g3d',  V.  a.  To  divest  of  divinit^'. 

Donne. 
UN^O'DLILY.  ai-giid'l4-lJ,ad.  Impiously;  wicked- 

l>.  Gov    rfthe  T-mi^tie. 
UNGO'DLINESS,  ao-god'lJ-n^s  s.  Impiety;  wicV- 

•  dness;  ne.,1  ct  o:'Goil.  THlotson. 
UNGO'DI,Y,an-g3'l'I^,a.-l.  Wicked;  negligent  of 
God  and  his  laws.  i?n^erj.— 2.  Pollut.-d  by  wicked- 
ness.    Slu:kspetire. 
UNGO'RED,  4n-g4rd',    a.     Uiiwounded;  tmhuit* 

•Slmk.^ltef'.re. 
UNGO'RGED,  aii-go.jd',  a.    Not  jfilled;  not  sateJ. 

DrijiJrii    Smith. 
UNGO'VERNABLF,  an-gav'a'-nl-bl,  a.-l.    Not 
to  be  ruled-  not  to    be  restrained.    GlanvUle —i, 
Liceiiiioiis;  wild;  iinbr'dled.  At'erburu. 
UNGO'VKKNED,  an-  a>'arnd,  a— i.' Being  with- 
out govevninenti    Shaks.—2.    Not   regulated;  un- 
bridled; licentious    Mil/on.  Drijilen. 
UNGO' r,  ftri-gS  ,  a.— 1.  Not  gained;  not  acquired. 

—2.  Not  besotten.  Sluik-i.    iVnlUr. 
UXGRA'CKFUL,     di -g'is. 'fil,   a.    Wanting   ele- 
gance; wantin?  beauty    Locke,  Ariitison' 
UNGRA'CEPULNESS,  aii-grAse',ai-i.Ss,  s.    Inele^ 

gaiice;  awkwardness.  Locke, 
UNOBA'CEFLTLLY.   ai.-gr4>e'ril.li,  ad.  In  an  un- 

grnceiu!  mar.ner.  Chesterfield. 
UNGHA'CIOUS,  an-!?ri'.i!a$,  a.— 1.   Wicked;  odi- 
ous;  haiet'iil.    Spenser.— %    Otl'  nsive;  tnipleasing. 
Driidcn—?!.  Unacceptable;  not  favoured    Claren. 
UN'GRAl'EFUL,  an-a-iitr'f&l.   a.-I.    Making  n* 
returns,  or  tn. king  ill  returns  (or  kindness.  Sourt. 
—2.  Making  no  returns  fbr  culture.   Dryrlen.—S. 
Unpleasing.  Clarendon,  Atterhury. 
UNGRATEFULLY.   fih-grite'rAl-i,  ad,-l.    Wjth 
iiigiatimde.     Granville.— 2.     L-nacceptably;     uu- 
plf-asiimlv. 
UNGRA'TEFULNESS,  ftn-ffritr'til-iSs  s.— 1.   In- 
gratitude; ill   return  for  good.   Sidney.— 2.    Unac- 
cepiableiiess. 
UNGRA'VELY,  an-gri»e'lj,  ad.  Without  serious- 

ni  sv.     Shot's. 
UNGROU'NDED.    an-gr6i  .'did,   a.    Having  no 

foiindatini;.  Lii>ke, 
UNGRirnGINGLY.  aii-grad'j!tig.li,  ad.  Without 

ill  will;  willingly  h^^aiilv  eheertully.  Donne, 
UNGUA'HDED.an-gyi.'dJd.  a.   Careless;    negli- 

gent.  Prior. 
I-TNGUA'RDRDLY,  an-ryir-djil-li,  ad.  [from  un- 

giiard.n  Forwant  of  troard  Chr.iterpeUl. 
UNGUI'LI  Y  an-glii't*.  a.  Void  o"  guilt. 
UNGY'VED.  a  -g'lvd',  a- [from  un  and  gyves.]  Un- 

restrtitu  d.  Marstcn. 
UNHA'NDSOME,  an-liln'sam,  a.— 1.    Ungraceful; 
not  b.-atififid.  Sdncy.—i.  Illiberal;  disingi  nnous. 
UNHA'NDY,    itn.liriil'k,  a.     Awkward,  not  de.\to- 

roiis. 
UNHA'PPY,  an  htp'pi,  a.  Wretched;  miserable;  un- 

f'oriiinate;  calamitous;  distressed.   Millotu 
To  UNHA'-RDOUR,  att-hir'bar,  v.  a.  To  drive  from 

shelter. 
UNHA'RMED,  dca-timar;  a.  UWhtot;  not injurt*'^ 
Lot-Are. 


fUgNU  vm 

— n4,  mive,  A&r,  nSt^t&be,  tflb^&i];—&llr--p6&nd  ^Ain.THii. 


VXHA'RMFUl.,  &u-hirta'iiil,  a.    Innoxious;  iitno- 

C(  lit    On/tlrn. 
UNHARAIONIOUS,     fiii-liii-inA'i.i-tit,   a.— 1.    Not 
— syimntrirical;  disproiioiiionate.  il/iV/on.— 2.  Uninu- 

jical;  ill  souiidiii|<;    Sxvift- 
T(;,U»\HA'UNESS,  tlii-liii-'iiJs,  v.   a.— 1.  To   loose 

from  tlie  traces.  Dr,jdfn.—2.    I'o  ilisniiit;  to  iU\esi 

ol  arm*  ur. 
UNHA'ZAHUED,  dn-haz'(\ixl-ed,  a.  Not  advenrur- 

t!cl;  not  put  iu  tla.ijjtT.    Miiloii. 
UNHA'TCHJiD,    in-liaisliL',    a.— 1.   Not    disdos.  cl 

IVoio  t/if  cg^s. — i-  Not  bluiiKht  to  liKlit-     Shaks. 
UNHKA'LTHI'UL.  an-Uei/i'i'rii,  a     Uiiwliul,  some; 

noi  viiutary.  Oivuni. 
UNHEA'l.l'HINESS,  an-liil(/i'4-nis,  t.  State  olbc- 

iii^  iiiiliealthy. 
t'NHKA'LrHY,    it\\-\il\th'h,    a.      Sickly;   wanting 

itt-alth;  morbid.  Lockt: 
roUNHEA'tir,  in-liirt',  v.  ».  To  tUscoumge;  to 

depress.  S/iaki. 
U\HliA'KD,  ftii-hJnl',  a.— 1.  Not  p.reeived  by  the 

fai'.    Milton.— 2.    Not    vouchsafed    an    audienfe. 

Ihijiltii  —3.    UaUnou'it  iu    ccl'bialior..    Milt.— 4. 

UNHEAKU    of,  Ob-c-uit;    not   Uiiou'ti  by   t'a;iie. 

G/anu.—S.  UNHEARD '/.   Unln-rci dented.  Suifl. 
UNHEA'TED,ftnhi'i£d,  a.  Not  mad.  but.  Boyle. 
UNHEE'DKD,     ftn-hiid  Id,    a.    Disiet^aidtd;    not 

tlioiiifht  worthy  ot  notice.   Buyle. 
UNHEE'DING,   in-hiid'hig,  a.   Negligent;    care- 
less. Dri/  :'eii 
UNHKE'lJY,  ftii-hiid'i,    a.     Precipitate;    sudden. 

Sfiemcr. 
ToUNHE'I.E,  Bn-li4le',  V.  a.  To  uncover;  to  expose 

to  view.  Spensc  . 
UNHELPEU,    fiii-li^lpt'.  a.  Unassisted;  having  no 

auxiliary;  unsupporttil.   Urytten. 
UJiUK/LPFUL,  £iu.bilp'f^l,  a.  Giving  no  assistance. 

Sliaks4H'nye 
UNHE'KSE,   di)-hirs',  v,  a.  To  pull  down  from 

herse  or  stai'd-.ini. 
UNHE'WK,   ftii-iiine'.  Hough;  notliewn. 
UNHl'UEBOUND,  fiii-hlde'biiiid,  a.  Lax  of  maw; 

capacious    Miliun. 
ToUXHl'NGE,  fiii-hfiij. ',  V.  a  — 1.  To  throw  frora 

the    hinges.— i    Tp   displace  by  violence.    Bluck- 

»)iore.— 3.  Todisowlcr    to  conl'use.  ll'aikr. 
UNHO'LINESS.  ftu  liA'li-iiis,  s.  |Iinpiety;  profane- 

ness'  wick  .I'loss.    Hiilcigli. 
UNHO'LY,  fii.-li6'l4,  a.— 1.  Piolane;  not  hallowed. 

Hooker.— 2.  lini>i  us;  wicked.  Hooker. 
UNHO'NOURED,  an-3uiiAid,  a.— 1.  Not  regarded 

wiib  venrratioii;  )iot  celebrated.  Dryden.—Z.  Not 

treat  d  with  r  ^pect.  Pope, 
TjUNHOcyP,  iin-li65p',  ».  a.  To  divest  of  hoops. 

Afliiinn- 
UNHO'PED.nn-l  opt',  \„ 

VNHOPEO./ir,  4o-l.ipt'f6r,  S 

Not  pxpecttd;   giBnter  thiii  hope  has    promised. 

Drijileu. 
UNH'o'PEFUL,   Aii.iiope'ril,  a.  Such  ai  leaves  no 

niom  10  hope-  Sliiiks. 
To  CNllcyKU,  fii.-lioid',  V.  a.  To  neal  Irom  a  hord. 

Miltnn. 
To  UNHCyRSE,   4ii-li4rse',  v.  p.  To  beat  from  an 

hoisi-;  (0  tiirow  Iroiii  the  saddle.  KnoHry. 
UNHO'SPI  I'ABLE,  fiii-lids'pi-ia-ol,  n.  Linbospitahs 

J.aiin.J   Mfordiug  no   kiudiibS   or    enteriainrnent 

t!j  srraogeis.   Dryi/m. 
UNHO'S  I ILR,  &)i-iio<'til,  a.  Not   belonging  to  an 

enemy.  fhiVfts. 
To  UNHOU'SK,  4n-li6Aze',  v.  a.  To  drive  from  the 

li;ibi:;ilii>ii     Douiii: 
WHOU'SED.  an-li&uzd',  a.— 1.  Homeless;  waiuing 

a  house.  .S/io**.— 2.  riaviiiij  110  beitlrd   hahiintiuii. 

Svi.tfitrii. 
VNiiOU'SELKD  Au-h5i'zld, a.  Having  not  the  sa- 

crHiiieni.  Sfiaks. 
UNHi.'MBLED.    6ii-Sm'bUl.  a.  Not  liumbleJ;   not 

to»H-U-d  witii  shame  or  coiinuion.  Mi't-un. 
UNrtU')l  r.  All-.,    .i',a.  Fr  ,  fro.oh;»rii..   liaron. 
UNHl"irrKUl-,  an-hAriTul,  ».  Inno.viiius;  iiaruiless; 

doi.ig  no  harm.  B'arKmcii: 
UNHL/'Kl'lNO,     in-hfirl'lng,    a.    HarmJess.    /;'. 

£ru.<,)ly:. 
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U'NICOKN,  y&'iii-kdrii,  a.  [unus  and  comu,Latin<3 
—1.  A  beast  that  has  only  one  horn.  Sandyt.-^. 
A  biro.  Ciexi<. 

U'NiFORM,5i'ni-rirni,a.  [unusand  forina. tatin.J 
—  I.  K  epiiig  \{»  t-iiour;  tlniilar  to  itstil'.  I'.'ood. 
ward.— 2.  foiirorinin.;' to  one  rule.  Hooker. 

UNIFO'KMITY.  yA.iii^ir'iri4.i4,  s.  [umformH6, 
French.]—!  Rt  semblance  to  itself;  even  jrnour. 
Drydui  —2  Cuiiti>rnbty  to  one  patti  tn;  itsem. 
blaiice  of  one  to  aiiotln.r.  Hooker. 

U'NIFORMLY,  y6'n4  liriu-li.  ad.  [frem  uniform.] 
—1.  Without  variation;  iu  ;ni  ev.  n  tenour.  Hi.ul<er. 
Newton.— 2.  Without  djv  rsiiv  of  one  from  uiiother. 

UNIMA'GINABLE,  4  ,  liu-n;i»l'.ilii-abl.  a  Not  to 
l>e  imairiDed  tjv  tJje  iiii  e\ .   Milton.   TiUotMU. 

UNIMAGINABLY,  fii,.}n,.m4d'jin.4-bl4,  ad.  To  % 
d^gi-»(  not  to  hi' imatciiied.  Buyle. 

UNI'MIIABLE,  4nim'm4M4-l>l,  ad.  [inlnri:aMe, 
French;  iiiiniitabilis,  Latin.]  Not  to  be  imitated. 
Burnet 

UNIMPA'IRABLE.  &n  Im-pi'ri-bl,  a.  Not  liable 
to  waste  or  diminution    Hakcwill, 

UNIMPA'SSIONKD,  fiii-lii.-p4sh  find,  a.  Not  en- 
dowed with  p.ssiiins.  'lltomson 

UNLVIPE'ACHABLE,  ttii.im.p4ish'4.bl,  a.  Not  t3 
lie  iinpeaclied. 

UNIMPO'RI  AN  r.  fin-Wp6r't4nt,a.  Aisnmingnw 
airsof'di^jnit).  Fope, 

UNI.MPORIL'NED  fin  Ini-pdi-'tAnd.  a.  Not  soK- 
cited;  not  teased  lo  compliance.  Donne. 

UNI.MPRO'VEABLE,  fii.-im-prOSv'a-bl,  a.  Incapa- 
ble of  nieliiiratiou. 

UXIMPRO'VABLENESS,  fiii-lin-pr66v'4-bl-nJs,  s. 
[from  uiiimproTtblc]  Quality  ot  not  beinj  impro- 
vable, h'niniuond. 

UNIMPHO'VED,  fin-im-prOOvd',  a.— 1.  Not  made 
mort  knowing.  Pope.— 2.  Not  taught;  net  meliora- 
ted by  instruction.  Glottville. 

UNINGHA'NTEO,  fiu-iji-uh4n't4d,  a.  Koi  inchant- 
d.    Miilon, 

UXINCRK'ASABLE.  &n-ln-kri's4.bl,  a.  Admitting 
no  increase.  Boyie 

UNINDE'AHED,  fih-in-di^r'Sd,  a.  Not  r ndearod. 
Ml  it  on. 

UNINOI'FFERENr.  ftn.iM.dirflr-ent,  a.  Partial; 
leaning  lo  asid..  Hooker. 

UNINFiO'CfED,  fiii-ln-tSk'lJd,  a.  Not  infected. 
Rijf>cr>ion. 

UNINKLA'MMABLE,  fin  In  flUrn'mllbl,  a.  Not 
capable  of  beint:  ■■  t  on  fire    Buijle. 

UNLNFO'RMEU,  fii.-in-(Arnid'.  a.— 1,  Untaugbt; 
uniiistructed.  Poyc.~Z.  Un>iiiniate4;  not  enli- 
vened. 

UNINGK.'NUOUS,  fin-li-jjn'i-fis,  a.  Illiberal;  dis- 
ingenuous. Demy  of  Pieiq. 

UNINHABllABLE,  fiu-'in-i  Slb'it-J.b!,  a.  Unfit  to 
beiiilia'iU' d.  RaleiKh.  Bltukniore. 

U.MNUA'BITKD,  fi  -li.-hab'ii-*d,  a.  Having  no 
dwi  llrrs.  -iini'vi 

UM'N/VRED,  fia-Ju'jard,  n.  Unhurt;  suiTering  no 
harm.  Prim: 

UNlNSCRI'Bh.D,  £n-ln-sUrll)d',  a.  Htving  no  in- 
scription. Pope. 

U.NINSPrREl).  ftTi-in-npii-d',  a.  Not  having;  re- 
ceived any  supernatural  instructiuu  qr  illumina- 
tion. /  ockf.  I 

UNINSlRUCTEn,  fiii-ln-strfik'ttd,  a.  jNot  taught; 
not  helpal  bv  insiructiun.   Lurke.  Adldon 

UNLVSIKU-C'TIVE.  fln-In-iti  SU'tlv,  ^  Not  con- 
fermij^anv  iniprovi  nient.  A'/ili-^oii.      ] 

UNI.N  I  E'LLIGKNT.  flri-ln-'Jl'li-Jtut,  a.  Not 
knowing;  not  skilful.  Blprkniurr-  Bti:tlei,: 

UNINl  K'lLU;IBLE,  fi..-ln-tii'l*-jt.|il,  ».  uinin- 
tellinibii',  F;-.]  Not  sueli  us  can  be  uuderstoud. 
Sui/'.  flogrrv. 

UKINI  K'LLIGIBI.Y,  fii-JiHSl'Iiji-'li,  ad.  In  a 
iiiaiin.-r  not  to  be  iinii   isioixt.  i.in;':e. 

UNINTE'N TlOXAUfiii-i.-lln'sba.-l'.  a.  Not  de- 
sign, d;  liajipi  niiiq;  viio.ui  di-sit'ii    Btyle. 

I'Nl'NI  ERKSSKU.  i'...-l..'t*.-iis-s*d,  ; 

Uvi'N  rERi':s\  Eu,aii-l,.'t4i-4>-i4d,  i**' 

Notliitviiig  iiitervst    Dryr^rn. 
UNINIER-Ml' riKO.   a    iM-iiMtth't^d,  M.  Comi- 
uued;  not  iuterruptcd.  HaU, 


UNI 


UNU^ 


File,  <3r,  fill,  (1«— mi,  inlt?-pine,  pin;— 


^NINTERRC'PTED,  dn-i  -t2i-iVi^<i,  a.  Not 
biofier;  iioi  iiiteiTUi)t<d.  A'Oi.  unni.oii. 

UNus  tii.KKU'Fl\EDLV,  di-iutfei-rflp'ticl-i^,  ad. 
Wiliiout  iiiurrmv  mi.  Luckt. 

VNlNV'KNliiD,  dii.iii-tiii't(id,  a.  Not  invented 
MilUn. 

PNINVii'STIGABLE.A. -In-vSiti-ga-bl,  a.  Not  to 
be  seaivli'-d  oil  .     av. 

TJNINVriKU,  ftii-1  -vl't^d,a.  Notasktd.    Philips. 

VNJO'IN  lED,  fii.-j4in'tSd,  a.— 1.  Disjoiiitid;  se- 
parated. Milton.— Z,  Having  no  articulation. 
Greiv. 

V'NION  ji'ni-ftn,  s.  [unio,  L,Atin.]— 1.  Tlie  act  ot 
joining  two  «?r  more.  Miiton.—2.  Concord;  con- 
junction of  mind  or  interests,  iaylor.—i.  A  pearl • 
Sliakt.—i.  Lin  law.J  Union  is  a  combinnig  or  con- 
solidation of  two  ciiurclies  in  one,  which  is  done  by 
the  consent  ot  thebijliop,  ibt  patron,  and  incum- 
bent. Union  in  this  signihcaiion  is  personal,  and 
thai  is  tor  the  life  of  the  incumb  nt;  or  real,  that 
is,  ptrpijtual,  ubosu,  ver  is  incinnbent     CnveU 

The  U'NION,  y&'n6  6ii,  s.  [emphatiially.]  The 
junction  of  tb^:  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
bcotlaiul  into  one.  Blaikstune. 

UNl'PAKOUS,  yi-nlp'p4-i&i,  a.  [unus  and  pario, 
LiuJ  Bringing  one  at  a  biri.'i.  Broivn. 

UNl'QUE,  yi-nik',  s.  [French.]  Any  thing  of  which 
no  other  of  tlie  same  identical  kind  is  known  to 
exis'. 

U'NISON,  yi'iii-sdi!,  a.  [unus  and  sonus,  Latin.] 
Sounding  alou  .  Milton. 

U'NISON,  yi'n^-idn,  s.— 1.  A  string  that  has  the 
same  sound  with  another.  Glanvilie.—2,  A  single 
unvaried  note.  Pope. 

tf'NIT,  ji'nit,  s.  [unus,  unitas,  Latin  ]  One;  the 
least  iiuuibf  r,  or  the  root  of  numbers.  Beniiey. 
H'atis, 

To  UN  l'TE,y6-nlte',  v.  a.  [unitus,  Latin.]—!.  To 
join  two  •r  more  into  one.  Spenser.— %.  To  make 
to  agrte.  Clarendon.— Z.  To  make  to  adliere. 
Jl- isemfln.— 4.  To  join.  Drydau—S,  To  join  in  in- 
terest. Genesis. 

To  UNI'TE,yi-iiite',  v.  n.— 1.  To  join  in  an  act;  to 
concur;  t«  act  in  concert.  Shaks.—2.  To  coaksce; 
to  be  cemented;  to  be  consolidated.— 3.  T«  grow 
into  one. 

UNI'  1 EDLY,  yi-ni'tSd-li,  ad.  With  union;  so  as  to 
join.  Drytlin, 

UNl'TER,  y&-iii'ii\r,  s.  The  person  or  thing  that 
unites.  Glonville. 

UNl'TION,  j&  lilsh'Sn,  s.  [union,  Fr.]  The  act  or 
power  of  uniting;  conjunction. 

U'NITIVK,  yA'ii4-tlv,  a.  [from  unite.]  Having  the 
pow  er  of  iiiiting.  Norris^ 

U'NITY,  yin4  ti",  s.  [unitas,  Latin.]—!.  The  state 
of  being  one.  Hamnio^id.  Brown.— 2.  Concord- 
conjiin^:tion.  Spratl.—Z.  Agreemem;  uniforiiiily. 
Hooker. — <.  Principle  of  draniatick  writing,  by 
which  thetenour  of  story,  and  propriety  of  ri  pre- 
sentation 'n  pif served.  Drylen. 

VNJU'DGtD,  An-jfidjd',  a.  Not  judicially  deterniin- 
....  Prior. 

UNIVt'KSVL.  yi-n4-vgi'sai,a.  [universalis,  Latin.] 
—1.  General;  extending  to  all.  Shaks.  South.— i. 
Total;  whole.  i)r^rffn  — 3.  Not  i:aiiicular;  com- 
prising al  iiarticulurs.  Dniies.  Arbutlmot. 

UNIVE'HSAL.  ;A-)iA-%^i'sJl,  s.  'Ibe  whole;  the 
geiieral  sjsti  m- ' Umeii^h. 

UNIVEHS.V'LITY,  >  I'wi-vgr-sSl'i-t^.  s.  [univers:.- 
litis.scliojl  Latin.]  Not  particularity;  generality; 
extensioiito  tl.e  whole.  Soutli    fVuuduard 

UNIVE'HSALLY,  yilr,i.vJiMl-6,ad.  Urom  univer- 
sal.]  Throughout  the  whole;  without  exception. 
Hooker.  Uryden. 
U'NIVEKSK,  yfi'iii-vjrse,  s.  [univers,  French;  iiiii- 
vtrsiun,  Latin.]  The    general  system    of  things. 

•     South.  Prior. 

UNIVE'KSITY,  yft-ni-vJrsJ.ii.s.  [universitaslai  ] 
A  school,  where  all  th.  arts  and  faculties  are  tauglii 
and  iUidied.  Clarendon. 

UNI'VOCAL,  y6i.lv'6kill.  «.  [univocus,  latin.]-! 
Having  on;' meaning.  l'.''i,lt.\.—z.  Certain;  j-egul.n  ; 
jmrsoiiig  always  on  •  ten.iui.  Brown, 

UjiX' VOCALLY,  yi-ulv'o  k4:-4,ad.  [from  univocal.J 
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—1.  In  one  term;  in  one  ]ense<  Hall.—Z,    In  one 

tL'noiir.     hay. 
UNJO'YOUS,  4n-ji4'iis,  a.  Not  gay;  not  cheerful. 

Thonison. 
UNJU'Sl,  tin-jist', a.  [iujiiste,  Fr.  injustiu,  Latin.^ 

iiiiqiiiious;   coiiirar)  to  equiiy;  contrary  to  justice. 

Shohis.  King  Cherries. 
UNJU'S  i  IFlABLt,  fiii.jii,'t4-fi.a-bl,  a.   Not  to  be 

defen.ied;  not  to  be  jusiitieu.  Atterb.   Addison. 
UN,IU'SirriABLENESS,     d.:-.,as'i4-f}.4-bl-n8s,    S. 

The  quality  ofnot  being  jusiiii'able.  Clarendon. 
UNJU'SIiFIABLY,  flii-jfts'i4-li-a-bli,  ad.  Inamat*- 

ner  not  to  -n  del.  nikd. 
UNJ  U'b'l  LY,  fin-i6si'l4   ad.  lu  a  nianner  conti-ary 

to  right.  Denltain.  Swift. 
UNKE'MI'i,  (In-k&iMt'.a.  Not  combed.  Spenser. 
To  UNKi,'NNEL,ai..kiin'nll,v.a.-l.  Todrivc  from 

his   liole.  Shaks.    Uryden.— 2,    To  rouse  from   its 

secrecy,  or  retreat.  Shaks 
UNKE'NT,  an-l.Jm',a.  [un  and  ken,  to  know.]  Uu- 

kiiowii.    'Jbsolete.  Spenser, 
UNKE'PT,  fiii-kSpt',  a.— J.  Not  kept;  not  retained. 

—2.  Ui.ob-ii     ■;  unobeyed      Hooker. 
UNKl'NU,  a  -kyli.d',  a.  Not  favourable;  not  bene- 
volent. Slinks.  Locke. 
UNKINDLY,    iii..ky}nd'l4,  a.    [un    and   kind.]— 1. 

Unnatural;  Lonirary  to  nature.  Spenser.— 2,  Malig- 

nam;  unfavourable      Milton. 
UNKINDLY,  fiii-kjind'iJ,   ath   Without  kindness; 

without  att'tction.  Dcnlinm 
UNKI'NDNE.SS,   finkyiKd'nSs,  s.  prom    unkind.] 

Maligiiiij;  i:l  will;  want  of  arteciion.  Clarendon. 
To  UNKl'NG,  fin-king',    v.  a.   lo  deprive    of  roy- 
ally. 
UNKNI'GHTLY,  fin-iilte'l4,a.  Unbecoming  a  knight. 

Sidney. 
To  UNKNI'T,  fln-nh'.  v.  a.— 1.  To  unweavi ;  to  st- 

liarale.  Sliaks- — 2.    I'o  optn    Sliaks. 
U  NKLK,fing'kl,  s.  [onele,  French.]  The  brotherof 

a  father  or  mother.  Dryden. 
UNKNO' ITY,  in-noi'ti,  a.  Free  from  knots.  San- 
dys. 
To  UNKNO'W,    dn-no',  v.  a.   To  cease   to  knovr. 

Smith. 
UNKNO'W  ABLE,  fiii-ni'll-bl,  ai  Not  to  be  known. 

Il'atls. 
UNKNO' WING,     fin-nA'ing,   a.— 1.   Ignorant;   not 

kiiuwing   Decay   ij   Piety.— 2.  Kot  practis.  d ;  not 

qiialilicii. 
UNKNO'WINGLV,    flii-nS'lng-lA,    ad.    Ignoraiitly; 

without  knov,    dg. .     Addison. 
UNKNO' VVN    fill-none',  a.— 1.   Not  known.  Shaks, 

Posconmion.~z.  Gitatir  than  is  iiiiagvned.  Bccotu 

—3.  Not  hnving  cohabitation.   S'hi!ks.—4.  Having 

no  coiniiioiiication.     Adcli  on. 
UNLA'BOURKU,    fin-li  bfii-d,  a.— 1.  Not  produced 

b)  Iwhour.     Dryden  —2.  Not  cultivai.  d  by  labour. 

Black  more.—     Spontaneous;  voluntary.    Tirkel. 
ToUNLA'CK,  fi.  lis;'.  V.  a   To  loose  any  thing tas- 

teiied  with  still  g^      Spenser. 
To  UNLA'DE,   iin-li.i' ',  V.  a— !■    To  remove  from 

th,    vissel   which   carries.     Deriham.—2.    To   ex- 
onerate that  which  carries.    Dryden.— i.  To  put 

oui.     Acts. 
UNLA'ID,  fii-lide',  a.— 1.  Not  plactd;   not   fixed. 

Huoker.—2.  Not  pi.cifitd;  not  s  illeil.  Milton, 
UNLAM!'/NI'ED.  oii-li-mSnt'iil,  a.    Not  deplored. 

C  arcndon. 
UNLA'RDED,    fin-lSr'dSd,  a.  Not  intermixt.  Ches- 

trif  Id, 
To  UNLA'rCH.  fi..;atsh',  v.  a.  To  open  by  lifting 

II))  th'- latch.  Vii/diii, 
UNLA'VTSH.  aii-llv'i4),a.  Not  wastJuk   Thomson. 
UNLA'WFl'L,   fiii-liw'ful.  a.   Conii-arj  to  law;  not 

peroiiited  1)    tin  law    .^/I'lks    South. 
UNLA'WFULLY,   fiii'lAw'fftl-fe.   ..d  — 1.  In  a  n-an- 

net  contra i-y  t«  law  or  iiqiil.  Tnylor.—2.    Illegiti- 

mnulv;i'ot  liy  niarri:.ge.    Addison. 
UNLA'WFULNESS,   fin-liw'rdl-njs,  s.  Contrariety 

lo  Ihm  .     Hiohr.  Stiwh. 
To  UNl.E'AUN,   flii-lJiir,  v.  a.  To  forget,  or  disuse 

wliac  liif  lieem    ui.nl.  PhilJpi. 
L  NLE'AHNKD,  fi  -l^i'uSd  m.-i    Ignorant;  not  in- 
formed; not  instructed.  D'' Avenanl.—i.  Not  gain- 
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?M  by  stmly;  not  known.  Milton.— 3.  Not  suitable 

to  a  IPHriii  il  man.  S/irikw 
UNLiCAUNEDLY,   flii-l*,'nJd-l4,   ad.    I-uoranllj ; 

(jiiissi).  liroiin, 
UNLK'AVKNKU,  ftii-ljv'vjnd,  ».   Not  feiim  ntcti ; 

not  ciiixKt  witli  t;  nni'iilini^  inHt'tr.  £.xoU. 
UNI,p:'X.SUUKNli3S,  dn-le'iliftixl-njs,  a.    Busija-ss; 

want  of  tinu  ;  want  ofUisurc.  Bui/!c. 
I'NLK'SS.  flu.|?s'/ci>nj.  Ii.\f  jii;  il' uut:  suppusing 

that  not.  /{n.ih-r.  A'vi  J/^ 
UNLE'SSONIiD.  fln-lJVMKl,a.  Nut  taii);bt.  S/'m/.j. 
U-\LK'rriinED,  an-lJt'tdnl,    a.     Unbanitil;  uii- 

tauRht.  Hooker. 
UNI.IC'VKLLED.  ftn-l?v'gl(l,  a.    Not  made;  even. 

•/  irUI, 
UNLl'CENSEn.  fin-ll'sJnsd,  a.  Having;  no  regiihv 

(uTinission.  Miituu. 
l.'NLI'CKliD,  ftn-Ukt',  a.    Sliaptliss;   not  CoiintJ. 

Donne. 
UNLrOHTED,  fln-ll'tJd,  a.  Not  kindled;  not  sit 

on  lire.  I'liov. 
UNLl'Kri,  dn-llkt',  a.— I.    Dissiniilai-;    having   no 

iLsen, bianco.   Uou/.er.    Dtnham.—Z.    Inii)robable; 

inilikely;  not  liktly.  Barun. 
UNLI'ICELIHOOD,  ftn-llli.-'li-l:S4d,  ? 
UNLl'KEUNE->S,A,-llk  'li-nJs,       3 '" 

[from  unliUtly.]  Improbability.  South. 
UNJ.l'KELV,  Aii-llkc'li,    a.— I.     lmi.ioli::lile;    not 

siicli  ,Ts   can  be  reasiiisably  expec.td.  Sh'ney,—2. 

Not  pi-oinisingany  particul.r  t;V('U'.  Deit/iam. 
UNLI'KEl-Y.  fln-llk.-  I*,  ad.  Improbably.  Po/w- 
UNLl'KENESS.  flis-ilkt'njs,  s    Dissiiuilitudi;  want 

of  V.  sfniblaiiui'.  Dryiltn. 
UNH'JinWBI.E,  aii-limit-a-U,  a.    Aamitliiijj  no 

bounds.  LocfiC. 
UNLI'MU'ED,     ftn-limit-ld,     a.— 1.    Havini;    no 

IkiuihIs;   li:ivinj  no    limit*.   Boijlc.      Titlutsun.—2. 

Undefined;   not  bounded  by    piopev    exceptions. 

Hci}ker.—3.  Untonfiiad;  not    lesuaiwd.    Taylor. 

Sogers. 
UNLi'.MITEDLY,   flii-lliv.it-gd  li,  ad.  Boundlessly; 

wi'lioiit  bounds.   Dcray  of  Piety. 
UNLl'NEAL,  an-llii'i-ill,  a.  Not  coming  fin  the  or- 
der of  succession.  i/i«/> y. 
To  UNH'NIS,  fln-Unsk',  V.  a.  To  untwist;  to  open. 

Shnkiijenrc. 
UNI.I'quiFIED,  in-liU'wi-llde,  a.  Unmc.lted;  un- 

dissolvid.  Addison. 
To  U.NLl'VE,  an-Uv',  v.  a.    To   deprive   of  life. 

ChilkluU. 
TuUNLO'AD,  An-l6de',  v.  a.— I.   To  disburden;  to 

cxoMtiate.  Shaks.  Creech.— 2,.  To  put  oif  any  tiling 

burtluMisoine.  SImks. 
To   UNLO'CK,  fin-lok',  v.  a.— 1.  To  open   what  is 

shut  with  a  luck.  Shaks.—2.  To  open  in  ijeuerpl. 

Milton. 
UNLOO'KICD,  An-iaSki',  7 

UNLOO'KED/-;-,  fln-l6ikt'fii-,  5 

Unexpected;  not  lon-s^-en.  Siiiuaj.  Sl.cks. 
UNLOO'HABLE,   dnlS&je'i-bl,   a.  [A  word  rarely 

used."!  Not  to  be  liio«d.  BoijU: 
To  UKLOO'SE.  d'.'-lSSse',  v.  a.  To  loose.  S/iaks. 
To  UNLOO'SE,  An-l56ie',  v.  n.   To  fill  in  pieces;  to 

losp  all  union  and  coiiaeNiou.  Collier. 
UNLO'VELINESS,    an-lftv'l4-nis,   s.      Unamiable- 

Mfs»;  inability  to  create  love.    Sidnei/. 
UNLC/VELY,    iiu-ldv'lJ,  a.    That  onnot    cxtite 

love. 
UNLU'CKILY.   an-lftL'e-li,  ad.  Unfortunately;  by 

ill  luck.  Addiion. 
UNLU'CKY,   fin-iak'i,  a.— 1.   Unfortunate;  produ- 
cing; unbuppiness.  Iioijlc.—2.  Unbjppy;  miserable; 

subject    to     IVeiiueiit     misfortunes.    S/viiscr.—.'i. 

Slightly  niiscliievous;  mischi.»ously  waijgisli.  Tus- 

ser. — .|.  Ill  omened;  inaus|)iciuus.  Dryi.'cn. 
UNLU'STKOUS,    an-lfts'tidj,   a.    Wanting    splen- 
dour; wanting;  lustre.  Slinks. 
To  UNLU'TE,  dn-ldte',  v.  a.  To  separate   vessch 

closed  with  chymieal  cement.    Boyk: 
UNMA'DE,   an-inide',  a.— 1.  Not  yet   fornieil;  not 

formed.    Slier.scr.—2.    Deprived  ol'forin  or  <iuali- 

ties.    HoCi:hittid.—3.  Omitted  to  be  miidi-.  t'.Uik- 

/'lore, 
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UNMA'ICEAHLE,   au-mi'ka  bl,  a.  Not  possible  (o 

be  made.  CfCiv. 
To  UNMA'KE,  fin-m^ke',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  for- 

nur  qualities  l)il  ore  jtossessi  d.  Slaks.  Drijdin. 
To  UNMA'N,  ft;i  ni4u',  v.  a— 1. 'I'o   deprive  of  the 

coi:s(iliii'ni  i|nHrniesi>f  a  human  beir^^,  as   reason. 

Sutilh—'i.    I'd  eni:  seiibte. — 3.  To  break   into  in i'- 

Milmioo;  lo  ile;e<«.  Dryden. 
UNMA'NAGEAIILE,    fiii-ir.an'i-.il-bl,    a.-l.    Not 

iiianaReabJe;     not.    easily     govermd.    Clanvitte. 

l,otke.—2.  Not  easily  wieldi  d. 
UNMVNAGKD,  dn-ii  Sn'il.jd.  a.— 1.   Not   broken 

by  horsemanship.    TiUjUr.—l.    Not   tutOfeil;    not 

educateit    I'cltun. 
UN.MANLl  :,i-mSr.'li!;e,'>„ 

UNMA'.\I.^,  a!i-ri.an'!6.  i^' 

—  1.  Uiiheconiing  a  human  beinc;.  Sidney.  €oIticr. 

—2.    Unst,iialle   to    a  man;  elfeininati      Sidney. 

Addi.il,  n 
UNMA  NNlCUEl),  an-m4ii'iiard,  a.  Rude;  brutal; 

uiieixil.  litnJuiiscn. 
UNMA'NNEHLINESS,        an-m3n'nftr-li-ii?s,       s. 

Breath  ofcivility;  ill  behaviour.   Locke. 
UNMA'NNEliLV.  dn  iiHu'nfir-lJ,  a.  HI   bred;  not 

civil.  Shciks.  S.-rift. 
UNM.V'NNEKLY,    ai.-man'n&r-li,   ad.    Uncivilly. 

Shnkspeare. 
UNM.V'NURED,  aM-mS-Bard',  a.   Not  cultivated. 

S/iciiicr. 
UNMA'UKED,  fin-nvirki',  a.  Not  observed;  r.ot  re- 

ganlrd.  Sidney.  Pope. 
UNMA'HKKIABLE,  an-mlrk'Jt-5bl,  a.  Not  salt- 

aljlj  -at  the  iisii.il  price. 
UNMA'UHIED,  an-inar'iid,a.  Having  no  husband, 

or  no  wife.  Huron 
To  UNMA'SK,  in-milsk',  v.  a.-l.  To   strip  of  a 

mask.— 2.  Tosirip  of  any  disguise.  Roscom. 
To  UNMA'SK,  dii-mask,  v.  n.  To  putoli'tbe  mask. 

Shakspearc. 
UNiMA'SKED,   dn-mlskl',  a.  Niked;  op  n  to  the 

\iew.  Dri/drn. 
UN.MA'SIKRABLE,    aii-mas'tai-J-bl,  a.     Uncon- 

queralile;  not  lobe  subdmd.  B/oitii. 
UNMA'SfKKEI),  ai,-maViari!,a.-l.  Not  subdued, 

— 2.  Notcoiuiiiirable.  .S/m/.M'     Dryden. 
UNMA'TCllAiiLE,  an-n;iiish'a-bl,  a.  Unparalleled; 

uni'i|ualled.  Hooker.  S/iaks. 
UN.MA' TCIIEI),  an-initsht',  a.  JIalchless;  having 

no  maich,  or  mual.  Dn/de;'. 
UNME'ANING,     i\u-n.i'Jiin>,',    a.     Expi-essing   no 

mcaiiinij.  Pope. 
UNME'ANI",  flii-nijnt',  a.  Not  intended.  Dryden. 
UNJII'/ASUUAl'.LE,  an-mSzh'Sr-i-bl,  a.    Bound- 

less;  uiibiiunJid.  Stinks. 
UNMEA'SUUKU,    an-mSzli'dixl.  a.— 1.   Immenst;; 

infiniie.    Blackitiove.—V..  Not  measured;  plentilulr 

Milton.  , 

U.VME'DDLED  loith,    fin-mSd'dU-w«/',     a.     Nut 

tuiichi  d;  net  altered.   Cnrae. 
UNME'DDLING,  an-ii,5d'dll)i;j,   a.    Not  mcddlnii'; 

with  the  business  of  other  ,  r/.ri'e'^AeW- 
UNME'DIlAlEn,  ttn-med'4-ii-iSvl,a.    Not  formed 

by  previous  ihoiiKht-  Milt-n. 
UNMEE'r,    ftn-miii',  a.     Not  nl;  not  proper;  not 

worth.  S/)en.ii;r.  .S,V,A\s.  ^'!itl.n. 
UNME'LU)\VK1>,  an-mJl'lode,  a.  Not  fully  ripen- 
ed. .VVM.*-. 
UNME'NTIONED,  an-m5ii'4h5nd,  a.  Not  told;  cot 

nam.  d.  Clareiuhn.  «      .    . 

UiN.ME'KCHAN  TABLE, an-mir'tshin-ta-bl,  a.  Un- 

sail  able;  not  vendible.   Curen: 
UN.ME'RCIIX'L,   an-iiiSr'si-ful.    a.-l.    Cruel;  se- 

\er;  ;  iiicl.nieut.  ifejiUi.— 2.    Unconscionable;  ci- 

orbitant.  Pope.  .      .    ,    ,  * 

CNMEUt  U'UI.LY,   an-niSr'sMol-i,  ad.   Without 

merev;  wiiiioul  teiid<-rnesi.   Addtsor.. 
UN.ME'RCll^ULNESS.  An-m5i'»4-fain3s,  s.    Incle- 

niencv;  cruelly.    Tii'/lor 
UNM171U  lED,  an-mir'lt-C',  a.    Not  deserved;  not 

obiained  othtvwisi-    ih:ui  by  favour.     Gov.  of  t/u 

TotKiie. 
UNME'RITABLE,   an-mer'it-i  bl,   a.     Having  inj 

ttiiscrt.    Shaksjieni-c. 
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UNMF.'KITKnXKSS,  ftn-mJi^h-JJ-nls,  i.  State  of  j 

bi-ini;  (iiidosi-rv-O..  Boyln. 
UNMI'NDED.  in-mliid'ed,  a.  Not  heedt-d;  not  it- 

gaitiitl.  S/uiks.  Milton, 
■UN.Ml'N'DKVL.  4ji-ii  liui'fftl.  a-  Not   heedful;  not 

reRardt'ul;   negli;<>il.  inattentive.  Spenser.   Boi/ie. 

Milton.  Dniden.  Sutft. 
To  UNMI'NGLK.  &n-iiilng'pl,   v.   a.  To  separate 

things  mixed.  Bacon- 
UNMI'NGLKD,aii-iiiIng'cW,    a.  Pure;  not  vitiated 

byanyibiiigniiMKltd.  S/iaks    Biicon.  Taylor.  Pope ■ 
IJNMl'NGLEABLE,  flii-;.-.lin;'g::-i-bl,   a.   Not   sus- 
ceptive of  niixture.  Not  iis'd.  Boyle. 
UNMl'llGABLE,    An-mh'H-a-bl,    a.    Not   to  be 

mitigated.  Shaki/iecre. 
UN.MI'TIGATED,   fln-iiilt'4-gi-l8d,  a.  Not  soften- 

ed.  Sha/cipeare. 

UNMI'Xt:   S  an-m!kst,  a. 
Net   minified  with  any  thing;  pure.  Bccon.    Rot. 
common. 

UN  •,Ui'STENED,  fin-mSj'snd,  a.  Not  made  wet. 
Bowie. 

ITNMOLE'STED,  ftn-raS-llst'M,  a.  Free  from  dis- 
turbance. Ruyr.rs. 

UNMONIED,  dii.mfin'Jd,  a.  Hnving  no  money. 
Slif-nHone. 

ToUNMOO'R,  a.i-mJSr',  V.  a.  To  loose  from  land, 
bv  takius;  lip  ilieiir.thors.   PnpC. 

UNMCyUALIZED,  fiii-inoi'l-liid,  a.  Untutored  by 
morality.  Nnrris. 

UNMO'RTIFIKD,  flr.-mii'lS-flile,  a.  Not  subdued 
by  sorrow  and  stveiiiics.  R'gen. 

UNWO'VEABLK.  6ii-.r>85v'a-bl,E.  Such  as  cannot 
Ije  reiiioveil  or  altered.  Locke. 

UNMO'VED,  fin-ma6'd',  a.-l.  Not  put  out  of  one 
pliceii.toanotli  r.  May.  Locke..— 2.  Not  changed 
in  resolution.  Milton.— 3.  NotatlVcted;  not  touch- 
••d  with  any  passion.  Pope.-4.  Unaltered  by  pas. 
sion.  IJrt/fJcn. 

UNMO'VING,  an-m66'v1i.p,  a.— 1.  Having  no  mo- 
tion.—2.  Having  no  power  to  raise  the  passions  ; 
unaffectinf^.  , 

To  UNMO'ULD,  dn-raild',r.  a.  To  change  as  to  the 
foroi.  Milton. 

UNMfVWN.  6n-m6ne'.  Not  mowed.  H'.  Broivnc. 

To  UNMU'ZZI.E,  ftn-maz'il,  v.  a.  To  loose  fiom.i 
mtizzle.  Shak-yoeore. 

To  UNMU'FFLE,  fti..mfir;fl,  v.  a.  To  put  off  a  Co- 
vering from  the  Cuci-.  Milton. 

UNMU'SrCAL,  fiu-mi'z4-Ui',  a.  Not  harmonious; 
not  pleasiiiff  by  sound.  BenJonsun. 

UNNA'MED.  ftii-iiimd'.  a.    Not  men'.ioned.  Milton. 

UNNA'TUttAL.  Sn-nat'tshi-rjll,  a.-l.  Contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature;  contrary  to  the  common  iii- 
slincts.  L' Estrange.— 2.  Acting  with...it  Mhe  affec- 
tions implanted  by  u:iinre.-3.  Forced;  not  agree- 
able to  the  reil  state.  Drtitkti.  Addi-fm. 

To  UNNA'TUKALIZE,  flii-iiat'tshiVrai-lze,  v.  a. 
To  divest  ol'one's  nature.  OzeiUiry. 

UNNA'TUUALNESS;  fin-nai'tsliU-rai-nes,  s.  Con- 
trariety to  naiiiye.  Sidney.     ,     .    ,      ,     ^ 

UNN  VtUKALLY,  an-nit'tshi-tal-i,  art.  In  oppo- 
sition ta  nature.  Tiilotson. 

UNNA'VIGAIJLE,  aii-iiav'i-gi-'>',  «•  Not  to  be 
passed  by  vessels;  not  to  bensvigjtcd.  Cowel. 

UNNA'VIGATED,  fin-nav'i-ga-i&d,  a.  Not  sailed 
ovev.  Ci'uk\- I'.ii/riars.         .     -      .     i  ,i       .    ,,-.  , 

UNNE'CESSAKILY,&n-nes'seJ-sa-ri-14.  ad.  \>  ith- 
out  neeessitv;  without  need.  Huok'i:  Brooi7ie. 

UNNK'CJ^SAKINKSS.  finnfis'sis-sa-rfi-ues,  s. 
Nei-dlessne!?.  neid'J  ofPie'ij. 

UNNE'CKS'-iARY,  iV.-nSs'sJs-sSl-ii,a.  Needless; not 
wanted;  usr-less.  Hoohr.  /l'l'!'>iot>. 

UNNE'K'.HIiOURI.Y.  fin-iii'ljar-lf.  a.  Not  kind; 
not  MiiiaWc  to  the  duties  of  a  ucichbour.  Gaiili. 

UKNE'IGHBOUUI.Y,  ftn-ni'biliMJ.  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner m.t  siiltabie  to  ar-l.;hbour;  w.lU  tiialevolcnee. 
S/taLsfirftre- 

roUVNE'RVE.  fir.-niiv',  v.  a.  To  weaken;  to  en- 
teeblc.  A'liHson. 

UNN'ERVEO,  fiii->i^rvd'.  a.  \V caK,  feeble,  SliaJcs. 

UNNE'TH.  ftn.nirA.         }  .^^ 

UNNETHiiS,    v.-i\hh7.',^' 

son 


This  is  from  un  and  eaS,  Saxon,  easy}  and  oufiiit 

therefore  to  be  written  uneath.]  Scarcely;  hardly ; 

not  without  diftieully.  Sfx-nser. 
UNNO'BLE,  ftn-ni'bl,  a.  Mean;  ignominious;  igno- 
ble. Sliakipeare. 
UNNO'TED,   in-ni'iSd,  a.     Not  observed;  not  re- 
garded. Shaks.  Pope. 
UNNOTICED,  fin-nA'tlst,  a.  Not  taken  notice  of. 
UNNU'MBEREU,    fin-nflm'bard,   a.  InnumeiaWc 

S/inks.  Raleii^h.  Prior. 
UNOBS'CURED,  tiu-Sbs'kird,   a>    Not    obscured. 

Miltoiu 
UNOBSE'OUIOUSNESS,     6n-8b-sJ'kwJ-4s-nJj,  i- 

Iiiconiplirrnce;  di obedience.  Brawn. 
UNOBE'VED,fin-6-bid^',  a.   Not  obeyed.  Milton. 
UNOBJE'CTED,   fin-ob-jSk'tfd,  a.  Not  cliargeU  as 

af-ult.  Attrrb'iry. 
UNOBNO'XIOUS,  fin-6b-n6k'sh4s.  a.    Not   liable; 

not  opposed  to  any  hi.rt.  Donne, 
UNOBSE'UVAELE,   in  db-z5»-'va-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 

observed. 
UNOBSE'RVANT,  an-4l)-zSi'vJim,  a.— 1.  Not  obse- 
quious.—2.  Nut  attentive.  Glmiville. 
UNOBSE'RVED,   ftii-dn-ySrvd',  a.    Not    resarfed; 

not  attended  to.  Bncor.  GUi'iv   Attcrbury, 
UNOBSE'RVING,  fin-6'j-zji'vlng,  a.    luattcntiwi 

not  heedfid.  Dniden. 
UNOBSTRU'CTED,  Sn-Sb-strfik'tld,  a.    Not  hin- 
dered; not  stopped.  Blackniorc. 
UNOBS TRU'CTIVE,  flii-6b-sirak'tlr,  a.  Not  rais- 

iutj  any  ohitacle.  Blaikinore. 
UNOB  1  A'INED,  fin-ftb-tind',  a.   Not  gained;    not 

aciiuired.  Hooker. 
UNCycCUPIED,    fin-3:i'k{l-plde,   a.    Unpossessed. 

Grem. 
UNO'FFERED,  iin-ijt'fard,  a.  Not  proposed  to  ac 

ceptance.  •Clnremlnn. 
UNOFFE'NDING,  aii-6!-f?nd'!ng,  a.— 1.  Harmless 

innocent.    Dryden. — 2.  Siiil.ss;   pure  from  fault. 

Ro^,ers. 
UNO'PENING.  an-6'p5n-lng.  a.  Not  opening.  Pope. 
UNO'PEKATlVJi,  an-3p'2r-4-tiv,  a.  Producing  no 

effects.   Sotit/t. 
UNOPPO'SED,  t'in-6i)-p4zd',  a.  Not  encountered  by . 

any  hostility  or  obstritetion.  Dryden, 
UNO'RDKRLY,an-Sr'dar-l4,a.  Uisoi^lered;  irregu- 

l;ir.  Sanderson. 
UXO'UDINABY,     ftn-6i'dJ-na-r5,  a.     Uncommon; 

iiiiiisiui!.  Lorke. 
UNtyRGANIZED,  an-Ji'^ai.-l/.d,  a.   Having    no 

parts  instrumental  to  the  motion  or  nouiishinent 

of  the  rest.  Grev. 
UNORI'GINAL.  ui:-o-rld'iJn4l,  7. 

UNORI'GINATEU,  &ii-o.iid'j4-nA.4?d,  5 

fliivint^  no  bir'li;  ungeneratitl.   StepU'it. 
UNO'RTHODOX,  aii-6r7A6-d6ks,  a.   Not  holding 

pare  doetrine.  Decay  ff  Piety. 
UNO'WED.  iinode',  a.  Having  no  owner.  Shaks. 
UNCWNEU.an-And',  a.-l.    Having  no  owiitr.—2. 

Not  acUnowlediTf.!.  Miltoiu 
TeUNPA'CK,  ftil-pik',   v.  a— 1.    To  dishunk-n;  to 

exonerate.  Shulis.~%.  To  open  any  thing   buuiitl 

toRtlher.  Boyle. 
UNPA'CKED,"fin-pakt',a.  Not  collected  by  unlaw- 
ful artifices,  hiidibrus. 
UNPA'ID,  dn-pide',  a.— 1.  Not  discharged.  Milton,- 

— 2.  Not  receiving  dues  or   tiebts.  Collier.  Pope.- 

Z.  UNP.VID,,'uc.  That  for  which  the  price  is  not 

yet  iTiven.  Shnksjiearc, 
UNPA'INKD,  fin-iiiiid',  a.    Su!J> ring  no  pain.  Miit. 
UNPA'LATABLE.  On-pilrat-a-bl,  a.  Nauseous;  dis- 
gusting. Jlrudin. 
UNPA'RAGOKED,  an-p5r'i-g3nd,  a.  Uneqaalk-d  ; 

unmatched.  S/inkspcarc. 
UNPA'RALLELKl),  aii-pai-'^-lIld,  a.  Net  matched; 

not  to  be   matched;  luving  no  equal.  S.'iakspcnre. 

Addisuii. 
UXPA'KUOXABLI?,,  in-pJr'dn-a-hl.a.  Limpardoiia- 

hle,  Freiich.l  Irvemissible.  Houker. 
UNP.VRUONABLY,  au-pii'dn-4-bli,  ad.    Beyond 

fnreiveness.   Attcrbury.', 
UXP.VRDONED,  aii-pir'diu!,  a.— I.  Not  forg'iven. 

Hti^eri.~2.  Not  di, charged;  nut  cancelled  bv  legal 

pardon,  rnle/g'i. 
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IfNPA'RDONING.fin-iiii-'dn-liig,  a.  Not  forgiving. 

Drykn. 
UNPA'HLIAMICN  lARINESS,     &n-par-i*-miHt'4- 

ri-nit,S'  Contrariety  to  the  usac^  -   ui' eiinttitiitiuii 

ot'|inrliain>?nt.  Clnrendon. 
UNPA'HLIAMEN TAUY,    fin-pir-lj-m2nt'a-ri,    a. 

Contrary  to  the  rules  of  {lArlianu-nt.  Swift, 
VNPA'RIKD,  an.i>ii'tfed,  a.  Umlividwl;   not  scjia- 

rated.  Prior. 
UNPA'KllAL,    fin-pir'sUil,     a.    Equal;    honest. 

Simtlerioii, 
UNPA'RIIALLY   fiti-par'sliSl-i,  ad.    Equally;   in- 

diSi'r -iit.y.  Hoolin; 
UNPA'SSABLli,  An-|>its'sit-bl  a.  Admitting  no  pas- 

sagt-.  Tcm/ile.  IVnits. 
UNPA'SSIONATE,  Aii-pS^h'an-lt,         7„ 
UNPA'SSIONA TEU,  ftii-pish'^n-il-id.  \ 

Fre  Irom  passion;  c:ilm;  impari  «l.  'A'uUon,  Locke. 
UNPA'SSIONA  TKLY,  ftii-pi^li'diiai-li,  ad.  Witli- 

niit  passion.    King  Chnrles. 
UN  'A'lHliD,  6:i-p4THd',a.  Unattackecl;  unmark- 
ed hy  jiassag;!-.  Snnks. 
1'NPA''VEI),  iiipAvd',  a.  Sti-ipt  of  paving  materi- 
als. Shaksprnre. 
UNPA'WNED,  ftn-pAvvnd',  a.  Not  given  to  pledge. 

Pope. 
To  UNPA'Y,  An-pi',  v.  a.  To  undo.   Shakw 
trxPEA'CRABLE.    iin-p4's*.|)l,     a.     q<mrrelsome; 

inclined  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  others.  Ham- 

mon'i.  Tillo/  ;on. 
Td  UN'PE'CV,  di>-pJsj',  V.  a.  To  open  any  thing  clos- 
ed with  a  pre;-  Shnlcf. 
ONPK'NSIONKD,  (in-pjn'sliflnd,  a.  Not  kept  in  de- 

pendawe  hv  a  passion.  Pojic. 
To  UNPE'OP'l.K,  i'i-p44'pl,  V.  a.  To  depopulate;  to 

deprive  of  inhahitants.  Onitletl    AJilnan. 
UNPK'RCEIVABLE,  fln-pfe'r'siv-i-bl,  a.  [IVom  un- 

perctivetl. '  Not  to  l)e   perc-i\e<l.  Pearson. 
UNPERCK'tVED,   flu-pSr-sivd',   a.    Not   obstrs'cd; 

not  hecdfd;  not  sensibly  dijcovuvd;   not  known. 

Bnrnn.  JJrifkn. 
CNPERCE'lVEDLV.    tin-plr-si'vgd-li,   ad.    So  as 

not  toljo  perceivtd.    Bnylc. 
UNPE'RFfc;C  r,  Sn-plr'fJkt,  a.  [imparfait,  French; 

iniperftctus,  Laliu.J  Jncomplitc.  I'eacham. 
UNPE'RFECIN'ESS,   in-pJr'tJkt-nSi,    a.    Imper- 
fection; incouipleteiiesj.  As'-Ziain. 
t'N'PERFO'UMED,  iu-p5r-l6ruid',  a.   Undone;  not 

(lone.  Toy/or. 
UNPE'aibHA)?LE,   fln-p?r'ii!i-a-bl,  a.    Lasting  to 

jurpetuity.  Hnmwond. 
t'NPERPI.E'XEU.  fin-p5r-pl?kst',a.  Disentangled; 

not  emhin'assc*!.  Locke. 
WNPEHSPI'RAIJLE,  an-ptr-spl'ra-I)!,  a.  Not  to  he 

eiiiitie<l  throMcli  the  pores  of  tin- skin,  Arbiilhno*- 
UNPERSUA'DARLE,   fin.pjr-swa'di.bl,  a.  Inexc- 

rable;  not  to  ne  persuaded.  Siilni-y. 
UNPHILOSO'PHICAL,   an-(il-loziJl'i-kil,  a.  Un- 

suiiahle  to  the  rules  of  philosophy  or   right  reason. 

CoiUer. 
UNPHlLOSO'PHICAI.r.Y,   un-Cillo-ziri-Ual-*.  .id. 

In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  right  reason. 

Soiitlu 
I'XPHILOSO'PHICALNESS.       in-fll-!A-76i'4-Uai- 

iiis,s.  Incongruity  with  philosophy.  Horris. 
UNPIE'RCED,    in-pirst',  a.    Not  penetrated;    not 

pitTCt-d.  Milton.  Gay. 
UNPl'LLARED,  an-piri4rd.  a.   Divesteil  of  pillars. 
UNPI'U.OWED,  iSn-pil'lode,  a.  Wanting  a  pdlow. 
To  UNPI'N,  fin-pin',  v.  a.  To  oprn  what  is  shut,  or 

fastened  with  a  pin.  Dotnir.  Herbert. 
TjNPI'NKED,  iln-pinkt',a.  Not  marke<I   witli  eyelet 

holes.  S/inlcspnrr 
UNPl'TIED,  An-ph'(ld,  a.  Not  compassionated;  not 

reparrtcd  with  synipathetical  sorrow.  Fo\rcmmon. 
UNPI'TIFULLY;  Aii-pli'iAfil-i,  ad.  Unmercifully; 

without  mercy.  S/inkipenre. 
UNPl'TYING,  fin-pit'ti-!ng,   a.    H.iving  no   com- 
passion. 
UNPI.A'CED.  fiu-plist,  a.  Having  noplace  of  de- 

pi-ndcnce.  I'ofjr, 
tJNPLA'GUED.  fin  pligd'.a.  Not  tormented.  Siuiks. 
IfNPLA'NrED.  fin-i)iant'ld,   a.  Not  planted;   spon- 
taneous, ffiallcr. 
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LTNPLA'USIDLE.  fln-pllwV^bl,  a.    Not  plausible - 

iu)t  -.uch  as  h;is  a  <au- appearance.  Clnreniioii.         ' 
UNI'I.A'USIVE,  iiu-piXv/iiv,  a.     Not   approving. 

S/iakspi-fire. 
UNPLliA'SAN  r,   fin.plj/'ant,    a.    Not   deligliting 

troMblrsoiut ;  uiie.isy.  Honker.    WoniiMard. 
UNl'l.EASANlLY,    fii,-pl*/,'ant-lA,    ad.    Not  de- 

liglitfiilly;  un.-asily.  Po  r. 
UNPLKA'SANTNKSS.IfiM-i.ll/.'aiit-nis,  s.  Wuulof 

qu:tliiies  to  givedi'llglit     Hookur.  Grauut. 
U.NPLEA'oEt),   fln-pl4/d',  a.    Not  ploas  d;  not  de- 

liglited.  S/iaksj/aire, 
UNPLEA'SIXG,  fiu-plj'zuig,  a.  Ollensive;  disgust- 

intr;  giving  nodelig'it.   Millon. 
UNP'I.I'ANT,  fiu-pll  iut,  :i.    Not  easily   bent;   no! 

conforming  to  the  will    Wo;toii. 
To  UNPLU'MlC,Cin.plfime',  v.  a.  I'o  strip  of  plumes; 

tedgrarti-.  Glnnvitlc: 
UNPOh7  riCAl,.  OJi-po-Si'i-kil,  > 
UNPOK/TICK,  fin-po  Si'ik,  5  "• 

Not  siieh  as  h  comes  a  poet.  Bp.  Corbet, 
UNPO'LICIEO,  fiu-pol-i'sAid,  a.  Wanting  policy. 

.y/i'7.i»,;t'.rc. 
UNPO'LLSiiiiD,   ftu-poliiiit,  n.— 1.   Not  sraootiied; 

not  briglij/n.-il  liy  attrition.  IVoHon.  Sti'.UiiiiJ'eet. — 

2.  Not  ci\i;i7,' d;ii"t  refined.   iJvi/dm. 
UNPOU'rE,  fi'i-pA-lit'',  a.   [in'l'"''-  French;  impo- 

litiis,   L-itin.]  Not  ekg-.ini;  not  refined;   r.ot  civil. 

lifttts. 
UNPOLLU'TEU,  fin-p3l  li'tjd,  a.  [inipollntus,  Lat.] 

Nol  corrupted;  not  deli  led.  Milfoil. 
L' VPO'J'ULAR,  fin-pdp'u-!ir,  a.  Not  fitted  \o  please 

the  p'-oiile.  Addiion. 
UNPOJITABLK,  &n-p6rt'4-bl,  a.  [unand  portable."] 

X>it  ti!  he  c;irriiil.  lialcif;h. 
UXI'OSSE'SSEU,    fin-pSz-zSst',    a.     Not  had;   not 

oht;iined 
UNPOSSE'SSING.  fln-pdz-zSsMng,  a.    Having  no 

pnss  ssion.  Shiiksptare. 
UNPRA'C  riCABLE.  fin-prak'tS-kS-bl,  a.  Not  fca- 

Sibl.'. 

UNPRA'CTISED  fin-prak'ilst,  a.  Not  skiilul  br 
us    ;.)kI  experience.  M'lton.  Prior. 

UNPHICCA'UIOUS,  fiu-p,  Jk4'r4&s,  a.  Not  depen- 
dant on  another,  lilnckmnrc. 

UNPHE'CEDRNTED,  ftu-prJs'sJ-dSnt-Sd,  a.  Not 
i'lstifiable  by  any  example.  Svjift. 

To  UNPRKOl'cr,  ftu-i.ri-dikt',  v.  a.  To  retract 
predielion.  Milfon. 

UWPREKE'RRED,  fio  pri-fjid',a.  Not  advanced. 

UNPHE'GNANT,  aii-pr*g'nant,   a.    Not  iJ.oIilick. 

UNPRKIU'DICATK,  fin-pri-ji'd^kite.a.  Not  pre- 
possesse<l  by  any  srtiled  notions.  Taylor, 

UNPREJUDICED  fin-prJd'jfiilist,  a.  Free  from 
prejudice.  Tillatian. 

UNPKELA'TICAI.,  fin-pri-iat'i-kai,  a.  Unsuitable 
to  a  pr.lat.-.  Clnrendon. 

UN^RKME'DITAIED,  fiii-pri-mea'4-ti-iid,  a. 
Ncit  pr  -pared  in  the  mind  i  ■f.iiehand.    Milton, 

UNPKEPA'RKO,  ('m-pri-.  ii\l',  a.— 1.  Not  tilted  hy 
previous  measuifs.  iUi  mw).— 2.  Not  niide  fit  lor 
thedreadfl  moment  of  .^  pannre.  Siiaks. 

UNPREPA'REUNKSS,  Aii-pripi'ri.l-.iJ'.,  ».  State 
of  rt-ing  unprepared,  'iing  CJiarlcs. 

UNPRRPOSSE'SSfc',U,  ftn-pri-pi/r^Sst',  a.  Not  pre- 
possessed' not  iMVJiTupi«l  by  iMitions.  South. 

UNPRE'SSRD.fiu- nJst'.a.— 1.  Not  pressed.  S^rtAj. 
l'irkrl.-2.  Noi      f.>ic  d.  Clarcud ,u. 

UNPRI'/rE'NDINv;,ii  .-pri-tiiid'i  g,  a.  Not  claim- 
ing uny  distincd  I'S.  Ptfir, 

UNPREVA'll.iNG,  fin-pri-vi'lliig.  a.  Being  of  no 
force, 

CNPREVE'.V  lED,  fin.  r4-vJnt't.l,  a.— X.  Not  pre- 
viously iiinl.  red.  S/iaks.—L  Not  ju-.  eedeil  by  any 
thing.   .Milton. 

UNPRI'NCE'l.Y,  finpriiis'li,  a.  Unsuiiable  to  a 
prince. 

I'NPRI'XCIPLKD,  fi'i-pvlri'si-pld,  a.  Not  settled  in 
teneiN    or  <>pit:i   .•<     Viltuii. 

UNPRI'S ABLE,  iii.|>il'i4hl,  a.  Not  valued;  not 
ot    s'iinajo'    S/i/.kprari; 

UNPRI'SONED,  ftu.prl/.'y.iul,  a  Sej  rivefrsmcm- 
fintment.  Domrr. 
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tTCPRI'ZEP,  fin-prlzd',a.  Not  valued.  Shaks. 
VVPKOCLA'l.MEl),  dii.;)io-Uliiiid',  a.  Not  notifie<l 

hy  a  I'u'iilick  d-  chiv.itioi.-  Milton, 
INPHUFA'NfcD,  Aii.i>r6fand',   a.    Not     violated. 

Dnjilcn. 
VNPKO'FITABLK,  fiii-iir6P^ta-bl,  a.  I'si.less;  sen- 
ium no  iiiii-po'c.  Hooker. 
VNPKO'i'riABLKNESS,     {in-piofi-ti-bl-nis.     s. 

V»tl<-»snfss.  Aiiitinon. 
^       VNl'r.O'l>riABLY,ftii..)iort-ta-blJ.  ad.  Usolessly; 

without  advantage.  Bi'nJ'iumn.  Adihsun. 
I'NPUO'Fl  I  ED,  fiii-iiv6!-k-J:l,  a.  Kaviii;;  no  gain 

S/iaks/icnrc. 
VNPIIOH'FICK,  ati-prillflk,  a.   Banvii;  not  piu- 

diiciivf.  Hale. 
rNPKO'PliR,  tin-;.roj.'6r,a    Not  peculiiiv.  Shfikn. 
UNPRO'PEK:.y,   «in-pid;)'ai-li,  ad.  toiitiaiily    to 
•    propriitv!  iinpiup.-ily.  i'/iaku, 
UNPUOPi'TlOUb.  &i..pr6  plsh'fls,  a.  Kot  f.ivoiiva- 

blf-;  iiiauspicious.  P'ffw. 
tl.VPKO'POHTiONATE,    fin-pvi  p^.'shftn-ite,    a. 

[fio'.n  un  and  proportionate.J  B,  aiiug  gnat  dis- 

pi-opnrtion.  Pairsoii. 
UNPROPO'KTIONED,  fin  pro-po/slifi:id,  a.    Nut 

suited  to  sonictbiiig'  else  Shnks. 
TJNPKOPO'SED,   ftii-pio-pozd',  a.    Not    proposed. 

Dr:  fieri 
UNPHO'PPEO,   t\ii-i'iopt',   a.    Not  supported;  not 

uphold.  Milfun.  Drijrltn. 
UNPKOSPEROUS,  ('ln-pr4-.'pftr-fij,  a.  [iimprospor, 

Lat.l  Uniuriiiiifitf;  not  prosjn  lous.  Clai'iii'lon. 
UNPKO'iiPEUOUSl.Y.    flii-piS/pftf-fis-l4,   ad.  Uii- 

snccissfully.  Tuylov, 
■UNPRO'STIl  UTED,   ai)-pios'til6-t?d,  a.  Not  de- 
based. Clic;tirjieli. 
VNPRO  TE'Cl  i-:r),  6n-pnVlSk'f5d,  a.  Kot  protect- 

«il;  not  suppoitfd.  Hooker. 
UNI'RO'VEl),  fin-pi6ovd',  a.   Not  evinced  by  argu- 
ments. Siicmer.  Boi/le. 
To  UNPROVl'UE,   iii-pr6-\iLl;^',  V.  a.  To  divcU  of 

resoluliiin  or  pui.lifitations.  S"ii,'/ie>''i' 
VNPROVinED,  fin-pio-vi'd&d,  a.— I.  Not  sf-ciired 

or  qtialificd  bv  previous  mi-asur.s,  S/tfiks.  Diydcn. 

—2.  Kot  tiirnished    K.  Charles.  Sjtrun. 
UNPROVO'KED,  fiu-pi-6-v6ki',  a.    Not   provoked. 

Dryden. 
UNPU'BLISHEn,  dn-i>fib'l}sbt,  a.— 1.    Stcrt;  un- 
known. Slinks. — 2.  Not  tflvcn  totlic  publick.  Po/w. 
UNPU'NISHED,  fln-van'iJii,  a.  Lin'P""'*.  Latiii.J 

Not  puuishi'd:  suRtitd  to  continue  in   impunitv. 
UNPU'RCHASED,    fin-pftr'tshasi,    a.     Uiibought. 

Vetiliam. 
UNPU'RIFIED.  fin-piVrJ-lide,  a.— t.  Notfreeil  from 

recr  ment.— 2.    Not  eieanstd  from   sin.  Decntj  of 

Pietij. 
VNPUTRIKIED,  !fta-i-fi'trJ-fi.!e,  a.  Not  corrupted 

bv  rolteni'.ess.  Bacim.  Arhiit'inot. 
TJNqUA  LIFIED,  t'iii-kwSl'i-f  ide,  a.  Not  fit.  SwJft. 
To  UNQUA'LIKY,  fiii-kwol'i-fl,  v,  a.    To  disqualiiy; 

to  divest  of  qualiiicatioti.  Attirhnrij    Svi't'U 
UNqUA'RKELABLE,fi:>.U\v6r'iil-a.bl,a.     Such  as 

caniiof  be  imput^md.  lirinvn. 
To   UNQUEE'N,  fin-U\vl:ii.',  V.  a.  To  divest   of  the 

«li;^jiity  of  quccii.  Shak.s-liearc. 
■UXqU'EI.LED,    fin'kw^ld,  a.    Not    kept    down. 

Tlm>n.iun. 
l.'N(|UE'NCnABLE,  fin-kwlnsh'^-bl,  a.   Unexlin- 

j^!isli;iUlo.  Miiton. 
tINqUK'NCHED,  fin-Kw^n<!i(',  a.— 1.    Not    exiin- 

>;iiislr  (1.  Enron.— 2.  Not  ixiinguisbable.  jirhullmot. 
t'NqUE'xN'CIIAl!l,ENESS,    fiu-kwjusb'i-bl-ufes,   s. 

Unextin-riii'.li  ibl  ncss.  litiJ.ciHl. 
VKqUE'SVlONARLE,    i\ii-k«Ss'lsbflii-S-bl,  a.-l. 

ludubitablf  •,  not  to  be  do.ihted.  IVnfton.—i.  Such 

as  cnnnot  b;-ar  to  be  questioned   wiUiout  ioipaii- 

enci'.  S/iiik.s'irr;rc. 
TJNqUK.'S  riOK.\  BLY,  ftn-kvv  Js'tsbfiii-i-bli,  ad.  In- 

dlibil;:l.|v;  \vi>!;(.i.t  c'.o\ibt    Sirnil. 
UNqUK'HTIONKU,     i\u-k«gi'tsl,fiiiii.    !■.— 1.    No; 

doubt' d;    jiass  d  w.iliom   ddiib'..— 2   IiidispiitabU  ; 
not  to  be  o;  poiid.  Ecn  Jothon. — 3.  Nut  iiitcnoga. 
tid;  nmt'xaminid.  Dryilrn. 
tJNqurtKi'&M-kwlk',  a.  Motionless.  Danlt'.. 


.NqUI'CKENED,6n-kwik'knd,  a.  Not  animated; 
not  ripened  to  viialii).  Elackmore. 

I.  NqUl'ET,  6ii-k»i'Jt,  a.  [inquiet,  French;  injuif 
tus,  Latin.]—!.  Movid  with  i)erpetual  agitation; 
not  calm;  not  still.  Milton.— 2.  Disturbed;  full  of 
l>erturbation;  not  at  peace.  S/iaks.—3.  Restless; 
unsatisfied.  Pufic. 

i-'NqUl'ElLY,  un-kwlit-li,  ad.  Without  rest. 
S/iaks/Knrc. 

UNqui'KTKKSS,  fin.k\si'?i-nls,  s.— 1.  Want  of 
iranquillitj.  Vrih'iriin.—i.  Want  of  peace.  SiH'nser. 
—5.  lii-siUss.:.  as;  titrbulenec.  IJri/cleti.~4.  Pcr- 
tiiihaiion.  nil!  asiness.  Taylor, 

)'NR  A'CKED,  fir.-rakt',  a.  Not  poured  from  ihelt^s. 
Lacon 

UNKA'KED,  fiu-rlkt',  a.  Not  thrown  together  and 
covi  red.  ITjedonlj  ol'  lires.  S/iaks. 

To  UNRA'VKL,  fiii-rav'vl,  T.  a.— 1.  To  disentan- 
tie;  to  extriujite;  to  clear.  Arbullinot.—2,  To  dis- 
order; to  t'irow  out  of  the  pixsent  constitution. 
Vnjden  'iiilotson.—3.  To  clear  up  the  intrigue  of 
a  play.  Pope. 

UNRA'zOREU.tin-ri'zfird.a,  Unshaven.   Milton, 

UNRE'ACHED,  dii-ritsbl',  a.  Kot  attained.  Ijryil. 

UNKh.'AD,  fiii-rJd',  a.— 1.  Not  read;  not  publickly 
prouoiinctd.  Hooker,— 2.  Untaught;  not  k-arned 
iii  books.  L'ryrlen. 

UiNRE'ADlNESS,  ftn-rld'4-nJs,  s.— 1,  Want  of  rea- 
diness; want  oi  promptness.  //o»A;er.— 2.  Want  of 
prepiralion    Taijtor. 

UNRE'ADY,  i'ln-rfed'i,  a.— 1.  Not  ]>repared;  not  fit. 
S/iaks.—2.  Not  iiro:npt;  not  quick.  Browru-S. 
Avvkward;  un;;:iinly.  Baron. 

XJNKK'AI,,  fin-riai,  a.  Unsubstantial.   Slinks, 

UNHE'ASONABhP;.  ftn-rezn.abl,  a.— I.  Kot  agree- 
able (0  reason.    Hooker,— 2.    Exorbitant;  clai'minj:; 
i>r    insisting  <in    more  than    is    lit.   Brydin. — 3. 
'       Greater  than  is  tit;  iniinoderaie.   Atterl/tirij. 
j  UNRE'ASONAELENESS,  iin-ri'/n-a-bi-nis.  s.— 1. 
I       ExorhitanCt ;  excessive  den>and.   Kini;  Charles,— 2. 

Incousisteney   with  reason.  Hnmiuoiui. 
I  UNREASONABLY,  ftn-ri'zn-a-bli,    ad.— 1.  jlij    a 
ma!in>  r  contrary  to  reason.— 2.  More  than  enough. 
S.'inkd'/icarc. 

To  UNRE'AVE,  in-rJve',  v,  a.  To  unwind;  to  dis- 
entangle. Sjtenser. 

UNREBA'TED,  An-ri-bi'tSd,  a.  Not  blunted.  Hake- 
Kill. 

UNRKBU'KABLE,  fin-rJ-biVka-bl,  a.  Obnoxious  to 
no  censure.  Timof/iy. 

UNRtiCE'IVEU.  fin-r4.sivd',a.  Not  received.  Hoo*. 

UNRECLA'IMABLE,  6ii-rc-kliin'a-bl,  a.  Past  ver 
cUiiiiiitif;.  Fleetwood. 

UNRECLAIMED,  fin-ri-klimd',  a.— 1.  Kot  tamed. 
Shak5,~2.  Not  retbi'med.  Rogrrs. 

UNKE'CCMPJBNSED,  fln.rgk-fiiii'plnsil,  a.  With- 
out rcciiinpnse.  Shemtone. 

UNRECOKCl'LABLK,  fln-rlk-on-si'ia.bl,  o.-l. 
Not  to  be  appeased;  iinplacsible.  Hammond.— 2. 
Not  to  be  made  consistent  with.  S/taks. 

UNRE'CONCILED,  fin-rJk'on-slld,  a.  Not  recon- 
ciled. S/iaktpcare. 

UXRECO'KDED,fin-vJk6r'dJ.l,a.  Net  kept  in  re- 
membrance by  imbllck  monuments.    Pope, 

UNllECO'UNTED,  fii)-r4k6dui'?d,a.  Not  told;not 
related.  Shnkspeare. 

UNRECRU'l  lABLE,  ftn-rJ-kr66t'a-bl,  a.  ]ncapa< 
bleof  repairing;  the  deficiencies  ol  an  army.  Milton. 

UNRECU'RIXG,  fiiwi-kfi'rlug,  a.  Inemediablt. 
Shak^-ftcare. 

UNRKl O'RMABLE,  {^n-rj-f6i'ma-bl,  a.  Kot  to  be 
))Ut  into  a  new  form.  Hnmnnmd. 

UNREFO'RMED.  fiiiri-lormd  ,  a.— 1.  Nntamend- 
«1;  not  corrected.  l)avies.—2.  Kot  brought  to  new- 
ness  ofli'i>.  Haniiiwml,  Milton, 

UNREFRE'SriED,  tinri-irftsht',  a.  Not  cheered; 
not  relit  ved.  Arltiitliiiot. 

UKRE'FUSING,  ftn-ri-lftziiig,  a.  Without  resist- 
ance. Thomson, 

LNRK.GA'RDED,  fin-ri-g5r'd?d,  a.  Not  heeded; 
iiot  le^peclrd.  Spenser.  Siirkiing. 

UNREGE'NERATE,  »in-ri:l^ii'2r-ite,  a.  Not 
I'l-ouglit  to  a  iiew  lilc.  Strphi-in; 
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UNRE'GISTERED,  fin-i-JyiMfirf,  a.  Notifsuter- 

t»l.  S'lnks. 
UNKK'INKD,  fiu-raiid',  a.  Not   restrained  bj-^lhe 

hritlle.  Milton. 
UNRE'X.A'II'.n,  aii.r4'li-tSJ,  a.  Unconnected  with 

anv  tiling;,  liutlcr. 
UNRE'I.AIIVE,  &n-r5l'a-t!v,  a.  Not  related.  Clies- 

tcrjic  If/. 
UNKELK'.VTIVG,  fin-rMgni'ln?,  a.  H.ii-d;  cruel; 

teelini;  110  pity.  Shak.i.  Smif/i. 
LXRKI.lE'VABLE.fiu-ri-li'va-bl,  a.  Adinittiuij  no 

succoui-.  Boijlc. 
UNRELIE'VED,  flu-r^ljjvd',  a.— 1.  Not  succoured. 

Vrijilrn  —2.  Not  casej    Rix/le. 
UNREMA'UKABLE,    fiiiri"-iiirk'3-hl,   a.— 1.   Not 
capiiblcot'ljeing;  observed.  Digby.~-2.  Not   worthy 
of  Hotice. 
VNREME'DIAni.E,   fin-ri-mi'di  4-bl ,   a.    Admit- 

tins;  110  remedy.  fiiJnei/. 
UNREME'MBERlNG.ftii-ri-ra&m'bfir-lnfr,  a.  Hav- 
ing no  inenior)-.  Dii/dcn. 
UNUEME'MUHANCE,   ftn-rJ-mJm'l>v4nsp,  s.  For- 

geti"u!ness;  want  oi'renKiiihi-anci .  Watts. 
UNHEMO'VEABLE,  niM-i.m6S'.'4-bl  a.    Not  to  be 

taken  awiiy.  Siilneij.  S/iMs. 
UNRE.MO'VEABLY,     a».ii-,.,S5v'a-b;J,    ad.   In  a 

manner  tbat  admits  no  removal.    Shakt. 
I  NREMO'VED,     ftn  li-iuS^vd',  a.— 1.    Not  ta'.cen 
away.    Ilair.monii.~2.  Not  capable    of  being   re- 
moviKl.  Miiion. 
UNHEPA'ID,  tin-ri-pide',  a.  Not  recompensed;  not 

compt'nsated    )}ryilen. 
UNHEPE'ALKU.   ftn-r4-p*ld',  a.  Not  revoked;  not 

nbroijated.  Dn/ilen.  Blachnort: 
UNRKl'E'N"  TED.  finri-pfni'id,  a.   Not  regarded 

with  p  ■iiit'-ntial  lorruw.  hooker. 
UNKKPE'NUNG.  ftn-r4-p?n:^'jiur,   7 
UNREPE'NIANT,  fln-ri-..|nt'ant,  5  "' 

Not  repenting;  not  penitent.   Roscommon. 
UNREPI'NING,    ftn-ripi'nlntc,   a.   Not  peevishly 

compliiining.  Powe. 
VNREPI.E'NISHEU,  fin-ri-plln'idit,  a.   Not  filled. 

Jhyle. 
UNKKPRIE'VABLE,  in-vi  ]>r44v'4-bl,a.  Not  to  be 

rf-spitid  from  peiiul  death.  H/niks. 
VNREPRIE'VED,  fin-r4'pr44vd,  a.  Not  reprieved. 

Miltnn. 
UNREPRO'ACHED,  Sn-rJ.prit«hi',  a.  Not  upbraid- 

ed;  not  censurtd.  King  Charlen. 
UNREPRO'VABLE,  &u-vJpr46v'a.bl,a.  Not  liable 

to  blame.  Cvloxs. 
UNREPRO'VED,   ftn-ri-pr66vd',    a.— 1.    Not   cen- 
sured. Sandys,— 2.  Not  liable  10  ci  nsure.  Milton. 
UNRE'PUTABLE,    dn-rJi/i-ta-bl,  a.    Not  credita- 
ble,   liogen: 
UNREQUITABLE,  dn-rJkwj'ta-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 

retaliated.  Boijte 
UNRfiiqUl'TED,  &n-r4-k\vlt'?d,  a.  Not  compensated 

for.  Grar/. 
UNRESE'NTED,    fin-rj-zjnt'ld,  a.   Not  regaixled 

with  anirer.  Roi;eij. 
VNKESE'RVED,  fiu-ri-zSrvd',   a.— 1.    Not   limited 
by   any   private  convenience.  VJo^'tiv.— 2.   Open; 
frank;  conc<'alin^  noihin;^. 
UKRESE'RVEDNESS,  6n-r4-zer'v?d-n8s'  s.     Cn- 

limitednesi;  frankness;  lavKeiies'i.   lioyte. 
INRESE'RVEDLY.  fin.ri-/il^■^d•lJ,  ad.-l.  With- 
out  limitations.  Boyle.— 2.  Without  concealment: 
openly.  Popt: 
VNRESE'RVEDNESS.un-rJ-zlr'vSd-nJs,  s.  Open- 

nes'i;  fnmknesj.  J'upr. 
X-NRESl'S  1  ED,   fl'n-ri-7.h'i?d,  a.-l.  Not  opposed. 
Bcntley.—2.  Restless;  such  as  cannot  Ik:  opposed. 
Drydcn.  Po/te, 
UNRESI'S  riNG,    finr4-/is'tlnir,  a.  Not  opposing; 

not  niakini' resistanct-;  Bfiitlctj. 
UNRESCyLVABLE,  an-ri-zftl'a-bl,  a.  Not  lo   he 

solved;  insoluble.  Soiil/i. 
UNRESO'LVKO,  i^n-ri  x3lvd  ,  a.— 1.  Not  determin- 
ed;  having   made;  no  resolution.    SJinks.—2.    Not 
solved;  not  cleare<l.    Lorkr, 
XJNRESO'LVING,  an-r4-i6l'vlng,  a.  Not  resolring. 
Dri/tien. 


UNRESI'K'CTIVE,  fln-ri-spJk'ilv,  a.  Inatteniive; 
taking  little  notice.  Sliaks. 

UNRE's'I'j  flu-rfist'  s.  Disquiet;  want  of  tranquilli- 
ty; nnqnietn:  SI.  Spenser.  H  otton. 

UNRKS  1  cyREU,  ftn-ri-stArd',  a-l.  Not  restored.— 
2.  Not  rl  ared  from  iin  attainder.  Collier. 

UNRESIRA'INICD,  fin-ri-strind',  a.-l.  Not  con- 
fined; n<^t  hindered.  l)ryden.—2.  Licentious;  loose. 
Siiaks.—i,  Not  liniiiMi.   Broxvn. 

UNRE  I  RA'CTEU,  iin.r4-tr4k'iJd,a.  Not  revoked; 
not  r-o;illi:d.    Colllci. 

UNRKVK'ALED,  fln-ri-veld',  a.  Not  told;  not  dis- 
eovHri'l.  Sjicnser. 

UNRKVE'lvGED,  fin-ii-vjnjd',  a.  Not  revcnprcd. 
i'uiifn.x: 

UNRE'VEREND,  fin-rJv'5r-?nd,  a.  Irreverent;  dis- 
|-esi>ectliil.  Sh.aks. 

UNRi:'\  EUENDLY,  An.r?v'ei-?ud-l*,a.Disr«spect.r 
fiilli.    Ben  J  11.101]. 

UNREVE'KSKO,  fin-re-vJrsl',  a.  Not  ruvok*d;  not 
rt'pialeri.  Slink  ,.cnr' . 

UNREVO'KED,  fill  .i-voki'.  a.  Not  recalled.  Milt. 

UNREWA'RDKD.  fii,-vi-w  jlrd'?!!,  a.  Not  rewunled; 
not  r  compi  iistd.  l.'Esiranqe.  Pope, 

To  UNRI'DDLE,  fiii-ria'dl.  v.  a.  To  solve  an  cnig. 
ma;  to  e\p|:iin  a  problem.  Si/ckling, 

TaUNRl'G,  fiu-rlg',  v.  a-  To  strip  of  the  tackle. 
Dryrlen. 

UNRI'GHIEOUS,  fin-ri'tstii-fis,  a.  Unjust;  wick- 
er!; sinfnl;  had.    Spen,:er. 

UNUI'GH  1  EOUSLY,  fin-ri'tsh4-ds-le,ad.  Unjustlv; 
wick  div;  si'ifuUy.  Cotliir. 

UNRI'GHTEOUhNESS,  lii-rl'tsii^fis-nSs.s.  Wick- 
edness injustice.     Uali. 

UNRl'GH'i'J'Ul.,  fin-vite'ful,  a.  Not  rightful;  not 
just.  Shakspeure. 

Tu  UNRl'NG.  fii.-ring',  v,  a.  To  deprive  of  a  ring. 
Hiidiltras. 

To  UN  RI'P,  fin-rip',  V.  a.  To  cut  open.  Taylor. 

U.N'RI'PE,  t^u-rlpt',  a.—].  Imiiiature;  not  fully 
eoncocted.  ll'al/er.—2.   loo  earl)-.  Sidney. 

UNRI'PENED,  fi.-il'pnd.  a.  Not  matured.    Addis. 

UNRI'PENEbS,  fin-ilpe'njs,  s.  Immaturity;  want 
ofrijieness.     Baron. 

UNRl'VALLKD,  un-ri'\  aid,  a.-l.  Havin?  no  com- 
petitor. Piifle.—i    Having  no  peer  or  equal. 

To  UNKI'VE  r,  finr!\^et,  v.  a.  To  unlasten  the 
rivets  of.     Hn/e.. 

ToUXRO'L,  fin-rile,  v.  a.  To  open  what  is  rolled 
or  eonvolvrtl.    Drt/den. 

To  UNROO'F,  fin  rS&r,  v.  «.  To  strip  oft' the  roof  or 
covering  ofbiiuses.     S/iaks^teare. 

UNROO'-STED,  rtn-v3&st'id,  a.  Driven  from  tlie 
roost-     S/irikspeniT. 

UNRO'UGH,  fin-rfil',  n.  Smooth.     Shnki-pearc. 

To  UNROO'T,  fti.rjoi',  v.  9.  To  tear  from  the 
roots;  to  extirpate.  Sliak-ipenre. 

UNRO'L'jNDED,  finrAind'id,  a.  Not  shaped;  not 
cut  to  a  round..     I'.onne. 

UNRO'VAL,  fin-ric^ai.  a.  Unprincely;  not  roy^I. 
Siitney. 

To  UNUU'FFLE.  fin-rfif'il.  v.  n.  To  cease  from 
commotion  or  agit;iiion.  Un/den. 

UNRUFFLED,  fiu-rfit'lld,  a.  Calm;  tranquil;  not 
tunndiuoiis.  Addisun 

UNR  yi.  ED,  &n-r66ld',  a.  Not  directed  by  any  su- 
p<rIour  piiwer.     .^piiixrr. 

UNRU'L1N::.SS,  fin-rodl'li  nfs.  s.  tfrom  \inruly.] 
Turbul.-iiee;  MlmnltllOM^nl  ss.    Svulli. 

UNRU'LV,  fin-rAS'li,  :i.  Turbulent;  ungovernable; 
licrnii'ius.     Shenser.  Roscommon. 

UNSA'FE,  fin-sife',  a.  Not  secure;  hazaidous;  dan- 
gerous. '  llookir.  Dryilkti. 

UNSA'FELV,  fill  sAf.'li.  ad.  Not securelv;  danger- 
<insl>.   Druiten.  Crew. 

UNSA'ID,  ijn-sjd'.  a.  Not  uttered:  not  mentioned. 
Dryden.  I'elton. 

UNSA'L  TED,  flnsAli'Jd,  a.  Not  pickled  or  season- 
ed  itfiih  salt.   Arhiithuol. 

UNSA'SC  I'lFrE),  fin  sJnli'i4-flde,  a.  Unholy;  not 
eonsecialed.  Shaks. 

UNSA'TIABLE,  fin-ii'shi-a-hl,  a.  [ins»ti«bi!i», 
Lntjo.]  Not  to  be  latislied.  Baleigh. 
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Fite,  fir,  rill,  fit;— mi,  mStj— pine,  pin;— 


i.NSATISVA'CTORINESS        ftn-sat-th-f4k'l&i-i- 

n?s,  s.  Failurt-  of  giving  satiifactuui.  Boyle. 
tlNSATISFA'CTOUY,  S:,.sac-ti»-fik'tdi-i,  a.  Not 

piving   sa.isfactioui  not    clearing   the    difficulty. 

StUunnjieet. 
UNSA'ilSFIEUNESS,  &ii-';iriis-flde-n?s,  s.  Lfi-om 

unsatisfied.]   The  state  of  Ix'iug  not  satisfied;  want 

ofluhiess.   Boijlf, 
CNSA'TlSFlEi),    fin-sit'tls-r!de,  a-— 1.    Not   con- 

tentni;   not    pleased.  Bacon. ~2,    Not    filled;  not 

gratified  tntii.full.  S/mks.  Rogem. 
UNSATISFYING,  &n-sli'iis-fl-Jng,  a.   UnaWe  to 

giatify  to  the  fwll.  Ad^is'On. 
UNSA'VOUHINKSS,    flii-si'vflr-J-nJs,      s.      [from 

tniiuv;iarj.]— 1     Ba*^  f'ste — 2.  Bad  smell.  Brorun. 
VKSA'VOURY.   fiiv-si'vftr-i,  a.— I.    Tasteleks.  Job. 

— 3.  Hiviiig  a  Dad  taste.  Milton.— Z.   Having  an  ill 

s'ncll;  I'ttid.  Brown.— i,  Unple-asiug;  disgusting. 

Hooka: 
To  UNSA'V,  fin-si',  v.  .n.    To   retract;  to  recant. 

Si:aks. 
UNSCA'NNEI),  dn-sk%nd',    a.  Not  measured;  not 

conijiutid.  Shaks 
UNSCA'RHKI),   ftn-sUiiM',   a.    Not   marked   with 

woiituls.  SImks. 
UNSCHOLA'S  TICK,  5n-sko-l5/tik,  a.  Not  bred  to 

literature.  Lotkc. 
UNSCHCO'LKD,    nn-skoohl',    a.   Uneducated;  not 

It-anied     Hooker. 
UNSC'IKN  'li'IfK,  an-si'eii-tlr-ik,         "> 
t;NSC'IKNTiFlCAL,  an-sl'Jn-tll-i-kil,  5 

Not     sciciitilick;    not    producing    tiemonstrative 

knowledge.  ,    ,     ,     , 

UNSCIKNl'l'KICALI.Y,    t.n-ij.feii-ll'i'^kil-le,    ad. 

In  a  manner  not  suited  to  ihe  rules  of  science. 
UXSCHO'KCHEO,  fiii-skortshl',  a.  Not  touched  by 

fir<>.  SImks. 
UNSCB.EE'NED,   ^n-skriind',    a.     Not     covered; 

ni't  piot.-ctttl.  Boyle. 
To  L  NSCKE'W,  fin-skrS6,  v.  a.  To  loosen  from  be- 

iiii;  Sv'i  wed,  Atniiv. 
UNSCUrPUHAL,  fin-ski-lp'tsht-ril,  a.   Not  defen- 

sii>k  by  scripture.  AUirburij. 
To  UNbE'AL,  fill  sile',   v.  a.   To  open  any  thing 

sealed.  Drydcti, 
USSlC'ALEn,&ii.s«W',a.—l.  Wanting  aseal.  S/iaks. 

— 2.  Hioin;?  ^lll  stal  broken. 
To  USSIC'AM,  fin-seme',  v.  a.    To  vip;  to  cut  open. 

Shak.". 
UN5KA'}ICHABLK,   firi-s? rtuh'a-bl,  a.  Inscrutable; 

not  to  he  explored.  Milton. 
UNSFA'Rf.lIABLENESS,  fin-slrtsh'ibi-ii2s,  s.  Im- 

pcvssibilitv  .11  !>f  erploret!.  Bramhall. 
UNSEA'bONABLE.  6u-si'zn-a-bl,  a.— 1.  Not  suita- 
ble 10  time  or  occanion;  unfit;  untimely;  ill-timed. 

Clarendon.— 2-    Not  agreeable  to  the   time  of  the 

year.    Shaks.— 3.  Late;   as.  unseasonable  time   of 

B-ght.  .      ,,      .    ,    , 

UNSEA'SONABLENF.SS,  On-se  zn-a-bi-nes,  s.   Dis- 

a(?rt'mt'"t  *'>•"  ''■""'  or  pk.ce.  H/ile. 
UNSE'ASONABLY,   fin-s4'zn-i-blS,    ad._    Not   sea- 
sonably; not  agreeably  to  time  or  occasion.   Hook- 

UN-SE'ASONED,   fin-si'/.rd,   a.— 1.    Unseasonable; 

untimely:   ill-timed.    Out    of  use.  S/iaks.—Z.Vn- 

formed;'  not  qualified  by  use.— 3.    Irregular;  inor- 

dmate.  Haijwarri.—'i-  Not   kept  till  fit  for  use.— 5. 

Not  siitidia'!,  uhsrn.oneil  meat. 
f'.NTjE'CONDKD.   flii-sJl>'fin-dM,    a.— 1.    Not  sup- 

pt/ited.  Shals.—2.  Not  extmplitted  a  second  time. 

Brnwn. 
1-0  UNSE'CRET,  fin-si'krfet,  v.  a.   To  disclose; to 

divulge.  Bi'on. 
UNSE'CRET,  fin-si'kr?t,   a.    Not  close;  not  trusty. 

Shnks. 
UNSECU'RE,  fin-si-kfire'.  a  Not  safe.  Drnham. 
UNSEDU'CED.  fin-si-ddst',   a.   Not   drawn   to  ill. 

Sktks. 
U.N'SRF/ING.  fti'-s44'Jii)j,  n.  Wanting  the  power  of 

vision.  Shnks. 
To  UNSEH'M,  ftn-siim',  v.  n.  Not  to   seem.  Shnks. 
UVSEE'MLINESS,  4n-<eim'l4  ills,    s.   Indecency; 

iii4cct)runi;  imcoioeliness.  Hooker. 


UNSEK'MLY,  fin-siJm'lJ,  a.   Indecent;  uncorae^w 

unbecoming.  Hooker. 
UNSEE'MLY,  ftiwtim'li,    ad.    Indecently;  unbe- 

connngly.  1  Cm: 
UNSEE'N,ftu-s44n',  a.— 1.  Not  seen;  not  discovered. 

Bacon.  Roscommon.  —2.  Invisible;  undiscovewible. 

Hooker,   Milton.— i.     Unskilled;    unexperienced. 

Clarendon. 
UNSE'L!  iSH,  fln-slll'^sh,   a.  Not   addicted  to  pri- 
vate interest.  S/ieclator. 
UNSE'MINAKED,  Aft-sSm'e-nird,     a.     Made   an 

eunuch.  Shaks. 
UNSE'JiT,  fiii-sSut',  n.-l.  Not  sent.— 2.  UNSENT 

/'or.     Not  called  by  letter  or  messeiigor.  Taylor. 
UNSE'PARABLE,    fin-sSp'4i-abl,   a.    Not   to  be 

parted;  not  to  be  divided.  Shaks. 
UNS  E'PARATED,  fin-sip' ar-i-t4d,  a.  Not  parted. 

Pope. 
UNSE'RVICEAELE,    fin-sjr'visi-bl,    a.     Useless: 

bringing  not  advantage.  Bcniley. 
UNSE'UVICEABLY,  ftii-sJi^vls-3-bl^,    a.   WitliOilt 

use;  without  advantage.  H'oodrvard. 
UnSE'T,  fin-sji',  a.  N-il  set;  aot  placed.  Hooker. 
To  UNSET  rLK,fin-sli'll,    v.  a.— 1.    in  make  un- 

cenain.  Arbuthnot.—z,    To   move  fioin  a    place. 

VEitra/ige  —3.  To  overthrow. 
To  UNSE'l  I  LE.  flns£i-tl,  v.  ii.  To  grow  unsettled. 

Shnks. 
UNSE'TTLEn,  tVsJi'tld,  a.-l.   Not  fixed  in  re?n- 

lution;  notdrttniiintd;  not  steady.  South.— 2.  Vn- 

Cfjur.bie;  not  iei;ular;  chanc^eable.  .Bc'i'fcS.'' — 3.  Not 

fstahlish  d.  7))-yrffn.— 4.  ^ol  fixed  in  a  place  of 

iiljode.  Hookrr. 
ITKSE'TTLEDNESS,  finsJt'tW-nifs,  s.— 1.  IiTesolu- 

tion.  undetennined  slate  of  mind.— 2.  Uncertainty; 

fluctii:U!on.  Urytkn.-S.  Want  <if  fisity.  South. 
To  UNSE'X,  fin-slks',  v.  a.  To  make  oUierwlse  that! 

tlie  sex  commonly  ii    ■S'/io/.-f. 
UNSHA'DOWKD.  fln-shid'ode,     a.    Not  clouded; 

not  darkened.   Glan-jille. 
UNi;HA'KEAIiLF,  fin-slii'ki-bl.  a.  Not  subject  te 

concus'iion.  Shnks- 
UNSHAKEN,  fln-shi'kn,  a.— 1.    Not  agitated;  not 

moved.  Shaks,  Boyle.— 2.   Not   subject   to  concus-- 

sion.— 3.  Not  weakened  in  resolution;  not  moved. 

Sprctf. 
To  UNSHA'KLE,  fiu-shak'kl,  v.  a.  To  loose  from 

bonds.  Achlison. 
UnSHA'MED,  fin-shamd',  a.  Not  ashamed.    Dry- 
den. 
To  UNSHA'PE,  x^n-shipc,  v.  a.  To  disorder.  Sliak.i. 
UNSHA'PEN,  fiii-shi'pn,   si.  Mishapen;   d^ormed. 

Burnet. 
UNSHA'RED,  fln-sbird',  a.   Not  partaken;  not  had 

in  common.  Mitlon. 
To  UNSHE'ATH.  fin-sbiTH,  v.  a.  To  draw  from 

the  scabbard.  Shnks.  Dcnham. 
UNSHE'D.  fin-sli?d',  a.  Not  spilt.   Milton. 
UNSHIE'LDED,  fiii-shiel'dld,    a.    Not  guarded  by 

a  shield;  not    prot'Cted;  defenceless;  undefended. 
UNSHE'LTEREJJ,  fin-sb}l'ifird,   a.   Wanting  pro- 
tection. 
To   UNSHI'P,  fin-ship',  v.  a.   To  take   out  of  a 

ship. 
UNSHO'CKED.  fin-sh6kl',  a.    Not  disgusted;  not  of- 
fended   Tickcli 
UNSHCyD,  flii-shod',  a.  [from  unshoed.]  Having  no 

sho  v.  Clarendon. 
TJxsHOO'K.  fin-shSftk',  part.  a.  Not  shaken.  Pojtr. 
UN'SHO'KN,  ftu-shirn',  a.  Not  clipped.  Milton. 
UNSHO'T,  fiii-sh6i',  part.    a.    Not  hit  by  shot.  Wal- 
ler. 
To  UNSHO'UT,  fln.shit\t',  v.  a.  To  retract  a  shout. 

Shnks. 
UNSHO'WERED,  fin-shoiixl',  a.  Not  watered  by 

showers.  Milton 
UNSHKl'NKING,  fin-shrlnk'lng,  a.   Not  recoiling. 

.l/mks. 
UNSHU'NNABLE,   fin-shfln'na-bl,    a.    Inevitable. 

Shnks. 
UNSIFTED,    fin-sifted,   a.— 1.   Not  parted  by  a 

Sfive.  Jl/oy.— 2.  Not  tried.  Shaks. 
UNSI'GHT,  ftn-slte',  a.  Net  sedng;.  Hudtbrm. 
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T^NSl'GHTED,  ftn-«l'l8(l,   a.    Invisible;  not  seen. 

Suckling. 
UNSI'GIITLINESS,    aa.sltLli-n4s,   i.    [riom   nn- 

sitflitlyO  Deformity;   cliwgi-ecablciioji  to   tlio  p)C. 

IViseiitan 
UNSI'CiH  ILY,    iii-slit'li,  a.    Disajjrecable  to  Uio 

sight;  (Ict'uriiied.  MiUun. 
UNSlNCr:'RE,  dn-jln-sire',   a.  [iiisincerm,    Lmin.] 

— 1.  Not  hearty;  nut  faitbliil.— 2.  Not  pemiint;  im- 
pure; adulterated.— 3.   Not  sound;    not  solid. /iry- 

dt}U 
UNSIXCTC'HITy,    tln-;ln-s?r'4-ii.  s.    Adulteration; 

cheat; ili-ilioiiesty  ol"  prot'essiou.  £i,i/le. 
roUNSl'NKW,    Su-sln'fi,     v.  a<    'To   deprive    of 

strcni^lli.  Denham. 
UNSl'NGno,  fln-slnjii',    a.    Not      scoiclied;    not 

touclud  bv  live.  Ste/j/ieru. 
UNSl'NKWED,    ftii-slii'LiJe,    a.    N'erveless;    weak. 

S/uikn. 
CNSl'NNIN'G,  an-slii'iii»»,  a.  IniptCc:iliie.  Rogers. 
O-VSKl'LLEU.  ftiitldld',  a.  Wai-tiiig  sLill;  waiitiiiff 

kuowli  dge.  Dnjdtn.  Blackmorr. 
t'NSKl'LFiri,,  4n-3klrt('il,    a.  ■VVaulins  art;  want- 

insf  kiiottlt\l^f.  Shaks. 
WNSKl'LFULLY,  a:i-»k'ii'f&l-J,  ad.  Without  know- 

tedc;e; without  ait.  Sliaks. 
UNSKI'LFL'LNESS,    fin-skll'ti'il-njs,     s.    Want  of 

art;  want  of  knowledge.  .Stdurij.  Tai/tur. 
UNSL.VIN,   an-slini',  a.  Nut  i.illtd.  Suiwy. 
UNSLA'KIiD,  iin-slikt',  a.  Not  queiit-lud.  Drydeti. 
UNiLr.li'l'lXCi,   (iii-sliip'hijr,    a.    E\ti-  wakclul. 

Milt.n. 
VXSLI'PPIXG,    an-sllp'luff,    a.  Not  liable  to  slip; 

fast.  Shtiks. 
tr.NSMI'HCHED,  iiu-smZrtsht',  a.   Unpolluted;  not 

stainctl.  Sluiks^ 
UNSMO'KKl),  in-sniokt',   a.  Xot  smoked.  .S7ii/?. 
UNSO'CIABLE,    fi;i-s6'3l;4-i-bl,      a.       [insocid bills, 

Latin.]     Not  Kind;   not  communicative   oi'  good. 

Ral.  y/;. 
UNSO'tlABLY,  flu-s6Mi4-4-blJ,    ad.    Not    kindly. 

VEstran^e. 
UNSO'CIAL,  fin-so'shi-ai,  a.  Not  beneficial  to  so- 

Cieiy;  hiatlul  to  s'  ciity.  Ho/jcit.,vit, 
UNSO'lLED,  in-siild',  a.  Not  polUitcd;  not  taint- 
ed; not  stained.  i?o(/. 
UN'-O'LD,  &n-s6ld',  a.  Not  exchanged  for   money. 

Po/>e. 
UNSO'LDIERLIKE,  an-s6rjJi-lJkt,   a.    Unbeeom- 

iii*  asoldii-r.  Broome. 
UN^iOLIC'ITED,  ftn-s6-Hs'lt-2d,   a.    Not  asked  for. 

M.  ofHnltfax. 
UNSd'LlD,  dii-^ol'ld.  a.— 1.    Fluid;   not  coherent. 

Locke.— 'i.  Unstable.   S/irtutone. 
CNSO'I.VF.n.ti"!  sdlvd',  a.  Not  e\pi:eated.  iratts. 
UN'jOO'  r,  nii-s66i'.  Utt<l  for  muntrl    Sfcmer. 
UNsOPHl'SriCA  lEU,  ftn->6fi4'i4-ivi-tid,  a.   Not 

adulterated.  More. 
UNSO'lilED,  fiii-iirt'Jd,    a.     Not     distributed  by 

proper  separation.  H'litls, 
UNSO'UGH'l,  fln-siwt',   a— I.    H:id   without  seeL- 

inp.  MHloii.  ietiton.—2  Not  searched.  S/uikj. 
tTNSO'UI.KD,  fii.-s6l'd'   a.  Without  a  soul. 
UXSD'UND.     <ln.s6iiid',    a.-l.    Sickly;    wanting 

health.  AvbuUmot.—2.   Not  free  from  enicks.- 3. 

Rotten!  corrupted.— 4.    Not  orthinlo.\.  Hooker. — 5. 

Not  honest;  uo(   UpriKlit.  .SV.o**.- 6.  Not  true;  not 

certain.  Speiun: — 7.  Not  calm;  noti|iii'-t.  Dame!. 

j-8.  Not  close;  tiot   compact.  Morrimer  —i).  Not 

sincere;  not  faithful.  Cny.— 10.  Not  solid;  not  ni.i- 

ferial.   i^/enscr.—l\.    Erroneous;   wroo^.  t'cirfu-x: 

Mi!loii.—  [2  Not  fast  under  foot. 
UNSO'L-NDED,  ftnsAind'id,  a.    Not  tried  by  the 

plummet  Sliaks, 
UNSCUNDNEbS,   fln-sidnd'nis,   s.— 1.   Erroneous 

of  belief;  war.tof  orthodox).  Hooker.— 2.  Corrupt- 
ness of  any  kind.   Hooker.— 3.  Vr'ant    of  stitnglh; 

want  ofsoliiliiy.  AdiUstrt. 
UN^-CUUED.    fin-s6fird',  a  — 1.     Not  made  sour. 

Baron.— 2.  Not  made  moi'ose.    Dryt/en. 
UNSO'WX,  fin-iine',  a.  Not  propagate  d  by  scatler- 

inp  seed.  Bacon, 
VNSV.VlWra,  ftn-,rird',  a.  Not  sparwl.  Mttttn. 


UNSPA'RING,  fth-spi'ihip,  a.  Not  ipanng,  not 
partimoiiiout;  not  merciful.  M  Iton. 

To  UNSPE'AK.  firi-spikc',  v.  a.  I  o  retract;  to  re- 
c:\iit.  Shaks. 

UNSPE'AKAIiLi:.  ftn-spikj-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. 

UNSPE'AKAllI.Y,  6n-sp4'k4.bli,  ad.  Itu xprejsibh; 
ineffably.  Sj.tnalnr. 

UNiPE'CIFlF.D.  iSn  8pi*'.i4-llde,  a.  Not  particu- 
larly mention  d.  Broien. 

UNSPF.'CULA'ilVK.an-spSU'i-li-iilv,  a.  Net  theo- 
retical. Gov.  '/(/>  Tongue. 

L'NSPE'l),  ftn-sp«d',  a.  Not  despatched;  not  per- 
formed. Garilu 

U;VSPE'NT,  &ii-spSnt',  a.  Not  wasted;  not  diminish- 
ed; not  weakened.  Bacon. 

To  UNSPHE'RE,  ftu-slirt',  V.  a.  To  renioref'-om  its 
orb.  Shaks. 

UNSPl'ED,  £ii-apJJe',  a.  Not  discovered;  not  seen. 
'I  kkell. 

UNSP1T.T,  3n-spllt',  a.— 1.  N"t  shtd.  Denliam.— 
2.  Nut  spoiled;  not  marred.  Tuascr. 

To  UNSPI'KIT.  an-spJi'h,  ».  a.  lo  dispirit;  to  de- 
press; tod.ject.  Teir.'.ie.  Sorris. 

UN3P0TJ.ED,  fin-spolld',  a.—].  .Not  plundered; 
not  pillairtd.  -f'/yA".— 2.  Not  niariei!. 

UNSPO'  r  lED,  i\n-spol'tad,  a.— 1.  Not  marked  with 
I  a;-.y  stain.  J)ryilcn,—2.  Ii;.maeuldie;  not  tainted 
i      with  tjuilt.  .Wf/A-.f. 

UNhQUA'RED,  fiiiskwird',  a.  Not  formed;  irregu- 
I      lar.  SUnks. 

I  UiNSTA'BLE,  An-sli'bl,  a.  fl-istabilis,  Latin.]—:. 
Not  fixi.d;  not  tiist.  Temple — i.  Inconstant;  iircso- 
luti .  Jctnc, 

UN  STATU,  ftn-slidc',  a.  Not  cool;  not  pn\dent;not 
Sfitliilmto  disc.tlion;  not  steady;  mutable.  Sjjcn- 
*er,  Sniiil'js. 

UNSIATDNESS.  fin-stide'n?s,  s.  In;liscretion;  vo- 
latile niiiid    SUlneii, 

UNST.ATNKD,  4n-stjud',  a.  Nut  stained;  not 
dy<d;not  disj'iloured.  Hooker,  Ruicommun. 

To  UNSTA'TE,  4n-stito',  v.  a.  To  puiontofstate. 
Shaks, 

UNSTA'lUTAHLE,  fin-stll'tii-ia-LI,  a.  Contrary 
to  statute.  SwiJ}. 

UNSIA'UNCHED,  ftn-stinshi',  a.  Not  stopped; 
notsta\ed.  Shckx. 

UNSTE'AUll.Y,  fill- t2d'4-lJ,  ad.-l.  Without  any 
certainly.— 2.  Inconstantly;  not  consistenllv. 
Locke. 

UNSTE'ADINESS,  fin-stWdi-nls,  s.  Want  of 
eonsivteiic\;    irresolution;     liiutabilitv.     Addison. 

UN.STE'AnY,  iVi-stSd'dJ,  a.— t.  Inconstant:  irreso- 
lute. Denham.  [.''Estrange.  Rowe.—i,  Mutable-;  va- 

riHblt-;  ch:»ni;eable.  Locke.— 3.  Hot  fixed;  not  settled. 
UNbTK'ADFAsr,   au>lld'tast,  a.  Not  li.ted;   not 

l-.si.  Shaks. 
UNSTEK'PED.  fi.,.ne*^pl'.a.Not  soaked.  Bacon. 
To  UNSTl'NO,    fln-stiiig',    v.    a.     iu   disarm  of  a 

stin;;.  South. 
UNSIT'NTED,  fin-stlnt'Jd,    a.    Not   limited.  Skel- 

ton. 
UNSTITIRED,  &ii-slAi-d',  a.  Not  stirred;  not  agi, 

tntid.  Boyle. 
Tu  UNSTl'lCH,  8n-siltsli',  v.  a.   To  open  by  piC- 

iii<^  the  stiehes.  Collier. 
UNSTOO'PING,  An-stiop'lnp,  a.  Not  bending;  no: 

yielding.  Shaks. 
Tu  UNSTO'P,  finstop',    v.  a.  To  free  from  stop  or 

obstruction.  lioyte. 
UNSro'PPED,  fin-stipi',  a.  Meeting  no  resistance. 

Dryitcn. 
UNbfRA'INED,  4n-$trind',  a.   Easy;  not  foixedj 

Hrknvill. 
UNS  lit ATTENED,    fln-stri'tnd,  a.  Not  contract- 

fil. 
UNSTUE'NGTHENED,     an.streiis'rAiid,    a.     Not 

scppnrtt  d;  not  assisted.  Hooker. 
To  liXSTRI'.VG,  ai.-strlng',  v.  a.-l.  To  relax  any 

tliiiiL:  strunie:;  to  deprive  of  strings.  Prior.  Sn.itA.— 

2.  To  loose;  to  uniie.   MrtjCen.—?,  T»  relas.;  tu 

make  li-ss  tsum  . 
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UNSTRU'CK,  ar.-strftk',  a.    Not  ir.ovedjnoi  afilct- 

eJ.  Philips. 
UN&lU'DlfcD.   fin-it6d'5j,   a.     Not  premeditaietl; 

not  laliDiiivnl.  fiiiju'cn 
UNsrU'FKKD,  iiii-st&t'i',  a.  Uniilli.-<1;  unfurnished. 

S/ia/cf.     . 
UNSUBSI  A'NtlAL,    vin-sdt»-slaii'sl>al,  a.— 1.  Noi 

suliililiot  iialpa  >Il'.  .¥//.'<'7i.— 2.  Noi  lea!.   A(lf/hu:,. 
UNSUCCh'bS!  Vi.,   d.i-iir; -sis' til,   a.  Not  •aviiit;- 

iht^  wislii'i!  1-vi.iit  Clca.ci.ii'l. 
UNSUCCE'SSFl.LLV,  an-sftiisfei'tul.^,  ad.   Untbi- 

tiiiiuitly;  wiiliotit  success.  S'mth 
UNSUCIE'SSVULNKSS.      fiii-sak-sSs'lal-nSs,      s. 

W.iiit  01  success;  cvi  lit  coKtran  to  wish.   Hayn. 
UNSUCCK'SSIVE,  ftii-sfiii-sji'siv,  a.  Not  proceeii- 

injj  hv  flux  of  parts.  Bi-oivn. 
UNSU'CKEl),  an-sfikt',  a.  Not  having  the  hreasts 

(lra«n.  Milton 
UNSU'FFKRABLK.    fin-sftf fur-4-bl,  a.    Not  sup- 

poitabKi;  iuioler.iblf.  Milluii. 
UNSUFtTClENCE.    fiisftf-fisl/ense,    a.    [iusuffi- 

satiC".  FiMxh  ]    Inability  to  aiiswev  ihc  eijd  pio- 

])0sed.  Houkcr. 
UNSUFKI'CIKN  r.  an-sftf-flsh'lnt,   a.    [iiisufiisaiit, 

Fr.l  Uiiahji':  iiiadr<|iiaie.  Locke. 
UNSU'GAKKD.  ftii-siiicr'ai-d,  a.  Not  sweetened  with 

sutrai'.  Barvii, 
UNSC'ITAbLK,    in-iiVia-bl,    a.    Not   congruous; 

not  equai;  nul  piopoiliouale     Sliaksptare.    Tillut- 

son. 
UNSU'ITABLENESS,  fin-si'li-bl-nes,  s.  liieoiigi'u- 

ity,  untitiiess.  Snul/u 
UNSU'ITING,   fin-sfi'tinR,  a.  Not   fitting;  not  b^- 

coniinar    Shak^.  l)>i/i!in. 
UNbU'LLlEU,  fia-sfii'lld,   a.    Not  fouli-d;  not  dis- 
grace d;  pure.  S/i  Ai'.   Sjjratt. 
UNSU'NG,  finsftn^,,  a.  Not  celebrated  in  verse;  not 

ivcited  in  versi .  MiUvn. 
UNSU'KNED.  An-sSnu',  a.  Not  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Miltun, 
UNSUPE'RFLUOUS,  an-5i-p^'''fl"-fi5.  •">•  Not  more 

tha..  tnoutrh.  Milfoil. 
UNSUPPLA'NTED.   Qn-snp-l'tlnt'ed,    a.-l.    Nut 

forced  or  thrown  from  under  that  which  supports 

it.  Philips.— %.  Not  d 'fiattd  by  strataseiii. 
VNSUl'PO'UTABUi,   an-sap-p6rt'a.bl,  a.  [insup- 
portable, French.]  Intolerable;  such  as  cannot  be 

endiirfd.  Buylc- 
UNSU'PPtnn  ED,  in-sap-port'Sd.  a.— 1.  Not  SHs- 

taimd;    not  held   up.     Millun.—ii.    Not    assisted. 

Bror:n, 
UNSU'RE.  flii-shfire',  a.  Not  fixed;  not  Certain. 
UNSURMO'UNTABLE,  an-sai-mounl'l-bl,  a.  Lin- 

surniontuhle,     Kiench.J    Insuperable;    not  jo  be 

overcome.  Locke 
UNSUSCE'P  riBLE,  an-sas-sSp't4bl,  a.  Incnpable; 

not  liable  to  admii.  Siv'ijt, 
UNSUSPE'CT,  an-sas-|.lkl',  7 

UNSUSPE'CTEU,  ftn-sas-pSk'tJ,!,  $ 

Not  cousidere^l  as  likely  lo  do  or  mean  ill.   Milton. 

Swift. 
UNSUSPE'CTING,  an-sas-pek'ilng,  a.  Not  iraajjin- 

ingthat  any  ill  is  flesifrue<l    Poljc. 
UNSUSTA'INED,  fiu-sas-tind',  a.  Not  supported; 

not  held  up.  Mi.iton. 
UNSWA'YABLE,  dn-swa'i-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  govern- 
ed or  iiifiuenc'd  'ly  another.  Sliaks. 
WNSWA'YED,  an-swi(le',  a.  Not  wielded.  S/iaks. 
To  UNSWE'AK,  An-swire',  v.   n.  Not  to  swear;  to 

recant  any  tliinv;  sworn.  Spenser, 
To  UNSWE' AT,  an-swjt',  v.    n.  To  cease  atu r  fa- 
tigue. MUlon. 
UNSWO'RN,  dn-swirn',    a.   Not  bound  by  an  oath_ 

Shaki. 
UN TA'INTED,  dn-tint'ed,   a.— 1.  Not  snllied;  not 

polluted.    Roscommon.— "i.  Not  charged  with  any 

criibe.  Shaks.—Z.    Not    corrupted    by    mixture. 

Smith. 
UNI  A'KEN,  In-tiTkn,  a.— 1.  Not  taken.  Haipvarcl. 

—2.  UNTAKEN  up.  Not  filled.  Boyle. 
UNTA'LKED  p/.an-tiwkd'dv,  a.  Not  mcJitioned  in 

the  world.  Diijden. 
UNTA'MEABLE,  an-ti'm^-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  tamed; 

tiot  to  be  subdued.  H^ilkins.  Greiu, 
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UN TA'MED,  dn-iimd',  a.  Not   lubdued;  not  »iip- 

pressed-  Spciitrr. 
To  UNTA'XGLE,  dn-ting'sl.  v.  a.   To  free  from 

intriciicy  or  convolution;  to  clear.  Prior. 
TN  TA'STED.  dn-iis'iSd,  a.   Not  Usted;  not  tried 

bt  the  palate.    -I^aller. 
UNTA'S  riNG,  aii-iis'tlng,  a.— 1.   Not  perceiving 

aiu  liste.  Smitli.—-  Not  trying  by  the  pa'.ate. 
UNTA'UGHT,  ati-tawi',  a.— j.   Uninstructed;   un- 

I  liiicatrd;  ignorant;  unlettered.  Dryu'en.  Tount;.— 

2.  Debarred  iroui  instntction.  Locke.— Z.  Unskilled; 

new;  nut  liavuK  use  orprictiee.  S!mks. 
To  UNTE'ACH,  du-iijli',  v.  a.  To  make  to  quir, or 

forget  « l-.Ht  has  been  inculcated*.  Brown. 
UN  IK'MPKRA  fE,     au-ilm'pai-ile,    a.     Void  of 

temper.  ^ 

UNIE'MPERED,  an-tgm'pird,  a.  Not   tempered. 

Exekiel. 
UNI'E'MPIED,  fiii-tlnit'Jd,  a.— 1.   Not  embarrass- 
ed by  temptation.  Taylor.— 2.  Not  invited  by  any 

thing  slliivins;.  Cntlon. 
UNTE'NABLIC,  antSn'ibl,  a.— 1.  Not   to  be  held 

in  posstsMoii.— i.  Not  c{H)aule  ofd;fence.  Cliir. 
UN  JE'NANTED,  an-tSu'Sut-Jd,  a.   Havinj;- no  te- 
nant. 'Icniple. 
UNTENDER,    dn-lSn-dar,    a.     AVanting   softness; 

wanting  aifeciion.  Shaks. 
UN  I  K'NDK.RED,   an-iju'ddi-d,      a.     Not   offered. 

Stinks. 
roUNlE'NT,    &n-t5nt',  v.  a.    To   bring  out  of  a 

tenf.  5/inA',f. 
UN  ri'yN  lED  an-tlnt'i!d,  a.   [firom  tent.]   Haring 

no  111-  dic:im>  nis  applied.  S/inks. 
UNlIi.'RRIFIED,  an-iSi^re-lide,  a.  Not  affrighted; 

No'  siriick  with  fear.  Milton. 
UN  rHA'NKEU,  dn-;/;inki',   a— 1.    Not    repaired 

with  acknowhdijment  of  a   kindness.  Dryden. — 

2.  Not  received  with  thankfulness.  Dryuen. 
UNIHA'NKFUL,     an-f/.Zlnk'ful,     a.      Un-rateful; 

retiirni  ii>-  no  atknowlcd<mfnt.  Locke.  MiUon. 
UNIHA'NKFULLY,  aii-Z/i4iiU'f'il-i,   ad.   Without 

thanks.  Boyk. 
UN  rilA'XKFULNESS,  an-f/iSnk'ffil-nJs,  s.  Ni  gleet 

or  omission  ofaeknowiedgiueut  for  good  i-cceived. 

Hmiward.    Soii/h. 
To  UN  IHl'NK.fin-f/Vink',   v.  a.  To  recall,  or  dis- 
miss a  thought.  S/taks. 
UNilii'NKlNG,  a"-«/i5iUi'ing,  a.  Thoughtless;  not 

given  to  rc-Heclion.  Locke. 
UNIHI'NKINGNES.S,   an-i/ilnk-ing-nSs,  s.   Want 

of  ihought.  M.  ■/  Halifax. 
UN  ri!<J  KNY,  &u-thi}t'ub,     a.    Not  ^obstructed  by 

priekl'-5.  Bioivn. 
UNTdO'UGHi  ';/,  an-fAiwl'5v,   a.    Not  reg.-jrded; 

not  heidi.d.  Sliakspcare. 
To  UNTHRE'AD.  an-rtrJd',  v.  a.  To  loose.  ilW/on . 
UNl'hRE'AlENED,  au-</uSt'tnd,  a.  Not   mena- 

C'  d.  IC.  C/iarlrs. 
UNTHRl'Kf.  ai--</(rlft',  s.  An  extravagant;  a  prodi> 

gal.  SAakspeare.  Herbert. 
UNTHRI't  r,  dn-f/irifl',  a.  Profuse;  wasteful; prodj- 

KhI;  extravagant.  Shakspearc. 
UNlHRl'FriLY,  aii-<Arit'iMi,  a.  Without  frugali- 
ty. Collier. 
UNTHRl'FTINESS,    an-.'/irif't4-nJs,     s.      Waste; 

prodigality;  profusion 
UNlHRl'FrY,  an-rtrif't4,  a.— 1.  Prodigal;  profuse; 

lavish;  wasteful.    Sidney.— %.    Not  easily  made  to 

thrive  or  fatten.   Mortimer. 
UN TIIRI'VING,  an-?/iri'ving,  a.  Not  thriving;  not 

prospering.  Coverniiient  <fi/te  Tongue. 
UN'IHRI'VING,  aii-t/ni'v!ng,  s.   [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] Waniof  thrivini;.  Evelyn. 
To  UNl'HRO'NE,  dn-^Arone,  v.  a.  To  pull  down 

from  a  throne    Milton. 
To  UNTI'K.  ai.-ll',  v.  a.— 1.  To  unbind;  to  free  from 

bonds.   Shaks.—I.  To  loosen  from  convolution  or 

knot.  Waller.— 3.  To  set  free  from  ajiy  obstruction. 

Taylor.— 4.  To  iii;efrora  obligation. — 5.  To  resolve; 

to  clear.  Denlui:ii. 
UNTl'KD,  dn-tlde',  a-— 1.  Not  bound;  not  gathered 

in  a  knot.  Prior.— 2.  Nut  fasteend  by  any  binding: 

or  knot.  Shahs,— Z.  Not  bound;  not  constrained. 
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INTl'L,  ftn-tll',  ad.— 1.  To  the  time  that.  Dcnham. 
—2.  To  tlie  jilace  that.   Di-yden. 

UNTl'L,  6ii-:ill',i>ii  i>.  To.    Usid  of  time.  S/xmer, 

XJN'l'l'LLEl),  ftii-tlla',  a.  Not  i-tiltivati  il.  Blucktnore. 

UNIl'MBEkKU,  ftn-tim'bfird,  a.  Not  fuinislied 
Willi  tiiiibtr;  weak.  Sinks. 

VNTl'MKLY,  in-ttiiit'ii,  a.  Happening  before  the 
natural  time.  Dnjdcn,  I'ope. 

VN Tl'iMKLV,  fin-iimc'ii,  aJ.  Before  the  natural 
time.  Sficnser.  Il'aller. 

VNTl'NGI'^D,  flu-tlnjd'.  a — 1.  Not  stained;  not 
distolotired.  Boyle.— 1.  Not  infected,  ^lui/?. 

UN'II'UABLE,  fin-tl'ii-bl,  a.  Indefalieable;  un- 
weaiied.  Shaks. 

UNTl'RED,  an-ilrJ'.  a.  Not  made  weary.    Dnjcien. 

VNTI'TLtD  fln-tl'iia,  a.  [uu  and  title.]  Having 
no  title.  S/iaks. 

UNTO',  fiii.t6S',  piv|i.  [It  was  the  old  word  for  to; 
DOW  ubsoKtf  j    lo.   Hooker.  Temple, 

UNfO'LD,  in-tAld',  a.— 1.  Not  related,  frailer.— 
2.  Not  revealed.  Dtydcn. 

UNTO'UCHKD,  fiii-tflisht',  a.— 1.  Not  touched;  not 
reached.  Steplienn.—I.  Not  moved;  not  atfectcd. 
Sidney.— 3.  Not  meddled  with.  Dnjden. 

UNTCVVARU,  fiii-tS'wfti-d,  a.— 1.  Froward;  per- 
verse; vexatious;  not  easily  guided,  or  taught. 
South.  IVoadvjanl.—Z.  Awlvward;  ungracetiil. 
Creech. 

UNTO'WARDLY,  ad-li'wai-d-li,  a.  Awkward; per- 
verse; frowaixl.  Locke. 

VNtO'WARDLY,  fln-t&'wfird-li,  ad.  Awkward- 
ly; ungainlj;  perversely.  Tillotson. 

UNTRA'CEABLE,  fiinri'sibl,  a.  Not  to  be  tra- 
ced. South. 

UNTRA'CEU,  ftn-trist',  a.  Not  marked  by  any 
footsteps.  Denliatii. 

UJSTRA'CTABLE,  ftn-ti  4k't*-bl,  a.  [intractabi- 
lis,  Lat.]— 1.  Not  yielding  to  common  niensures 
and  management.  Haipva>d.—2,  Rough;  difflcull. 
Millon. 

VNTRA'CTABLENESS,an-tr3k'ia-bl-nls,  s.  Un- 
willingness or  unfitness  to  be  regulated  or  mana- 
ged. Locke. 

UNTRA'XNED,  Sn-trimi',  a.— 1.  Not  educated;  not 
instructed;  not  disciplined.  I!ayivard.—2.  Irregu- 
lar; tmgovernable.  HcrOrrt.  ■ 

UNTRANSFE'RUABLE,  an-trJns-flr'.^bl,  a.  In- 
capable ol  biing  given  from  one  to  another.  Haucl. 

UNTRANSLATABLE,  fin-tran-sii'ia-!.l,  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  translated.  Gray. 

UNTRANSPA'RENT,  fin-ti-ans-pi'iint,  a.  Not 
diaphanous;  opaque.  Bui/lc. 

UNTRA'VELLED,  fin-triv'iUl,  a.-l.  Never  trod- 
den by  passengers.  B/'oii';j.— 2.  Having  never  seen 
foreign  countries.  Addisun. 

ro  UNTREA'D,  fin-trSd',  v.  a.  To  tread  back;  to 
go  back  in  the  same  steps.  Shaks. 

UNVREA'SURED.  fla-trJzh'iril,  a.  Not  laid  up; 
not  rrposiied.  Slinks. 

UNTRE'ATABLE,  ftii-tri'ti-bl,  a.  Not  treatable; 
not  pi-acticable.  Decay  of  Piety. 

UNTRl'ED,  dn-trlde',  a.— 1.  Not  yet  attempted. 
J»f;/ron.— 2.  Not  yet  experieneeil.  Atterbury.  Collier. 
— 3.  Not  having  passed  trial.  MiUon. 

UNTRI'MMEU,  dii-lrlm'mSd,  a.  Vndrest-but 
whether  in  a  literal, ov  on\y  colloijuial  ivuit;  Shak»- 
peare's  commentntoi-s  differ. 

UNTRIU'MPHABLE,  flu-trl'dnif-J-bl,  a.  Wliich 
allows  no  triumph.  Hudibrm, 

UNrRO-D,  An-trdd',  7 

UNTRO'DUEN,  ftn-tr3d'dn,   5  ''■ 

Not  passed;  not  maked  by  the  loot.  WuUcr. 

UNTRO'LLED,  fin-trold',  a.  Not  bowletl;  not  roll- 
ed along.  Dryden. 

UNTROU'BLEU,  fln-trib'bld.  a.-I.  Not  disturbed 
by  care,  sorrow,  or  guilt.  5/iflAri.— 2.  Not  agitated; 
not  confused.  Milton.— 3.  Not  interrupted  in  the 
natural  course.  Spenser. — l.  'I'ranspareut;  clear. 
Bacon. 

UNTRU'E,  ftn-trftJ',  a.— 1.  False;.  cnntrar\  to  reali- 
ity.  Honker.~2.  Falsi';  not  faithful.  Suckltn^. 

UNTRU  LY,  fln-trS&'li,  ad.  Falselv;  uot  according 
to  truth.  Rateisfi. 
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UN  TRU'SSEI),  fin-triss'd,  a.  Not  trussed  up.  Fuii- 

Jh.v. 
UNTRU'STINESS,    fin  ti  fii'tc-i.is,   s.   Unf-itbftil- 

ncss.  Hay:vard. 
UNTRU'TH,    dn-tr6ftr/i',   s.— 1.  Faliehood;  cuiitui- 

riet)  to  r.  alily.— 2.   Moral  I'lilstliuod;   uot>eracily. 

Sa7idys.—  l.  Titacbery;  uaiituf  lidelity.   Shaks,— 

4.  Fiilse  assertion.  Atlerbury. 
UN1'L"NABLE, iu-iii'ni-bl,  a.   Uiihariuoiiio>is;not 

musicul.  Bocuii. 
To  UN'l'U'NE,  iiii-ti'ine',  v.  a.— 1.   To  make  incapa- 
ble of  harmony.  Shaks, — 2.  lo  disori^er.  Shaks. 
UNl'U'RNED,  &n-cfiru(:',  a.  Not  lui'iii.d.  Ifoonward, 
UNTU'TORED    fii;-:i'c(litl,  a.   Uninstructeii;  un- 
taught. Shaks. 
To  UNTWl'NE,  fiii-lwliu/,  v.  a.— 1.   To  open  what 

is  held  together    by  eoiuuluiioii.     li't:ller.—i.  To 

open  wliat  is  wrapped  on   itself.     Uacuu,—3.  To 

srpirate   tliat  wliicii  clusps  rou..d  any  tiling.  As- 

chum. 
To  UNTWl'S  r,  fin-twlsl', '  v.  a.   To  separate  any 

things  involved  in  each  other,  or  wrapped   upon 

themselves.  Taylor. 
To  UNTY',  6n-il'     v.  a.   [See   UNTIE.]  To  loose. 

Sknks. 
To  UNVA'IL,  fin-vile',  v.  a.  To  uncover; to  strip  u1 

a  veil.  Ih'uhain. 
UNVA'LUABLE,  fin-vflri-H-bl,  a.   Inestimable;  b.:- 

ing  above  price.  Atlerbury. 
UNVA'LUED,  fiu-viriide,    a.— 1.   Not   pnzetl;   ne- 
glected. 5//n/i„.— 2.  InesiimaMe;  abnvv  p,i.;e.  Shaks. 
UNVA'NqUlSHED,    (in-vin'krtiii.l,    a.     Not  con 

fiucreil;  not  overcome.  Shaks. 
UNVA'RIABLK,  aii.vi'r4-a-bl,  a.    [invariable,  Fr.] 

NotchangLiible.  not  mutable.  Norns. 
UNVA'iUED,  fin-v4'rid,    a.  Not  changed;  not  di- 

verjified.  Lorke. 
UNVA'RMSHED,  fin-vli'n1sht,a.— I.  Not  overlaid 

with   varnish.— 2.    Not    adoriK-d;    not  deuomted. 

Shaks, 
UN  V  A'RYING,  fin-vi'i-i-lng,  a.  Not  liable  to  change. 

Locke. 
To  UNVEIL,  fin-vile',    v.   a.  To  disclose;  to  show. 

Shak.tpearc. 
UNVE'lLEDLY,  fin-vi'lJd-!4,  ad.  PUiiily;  willioiit 

disguisi'-  Bo'/lc, 
UNVE'NKU.VbLE,  fin-vin'Sr-a-bl,  a.  Not  worthy  ol 

respect.  Sliuks. 
UNVK'NTILA  TED,  fiii-v2n'i4la-ted,a.  Not  lanne.1 

bv  the  wind.  Bluckhtcre. 
UNVE'RITABI.E,     ai>vgi'i5-ia-bl,   a.    Not     tru-. 

Bro^iTi. 
UXVE'RSEU,  fii:-vJr!,t',  a.  Unacquaint^-tl;  unskill- 
ed. Rliiekiiiorr. 
UNVE'XED,    an-v5liSi',  n.   Untroublcii;  undisturb- 
ed. SImks. 
UXVI'OLA  I'EL),  fin-vl'i-la-tei!,  a.  Not  injuretl;  hlI 

broken.  Clarendon. 
LNVX'krrous,  dn-rer'tshivas,  a.  Wanting  virtue. 

Shakup  fire, 
U.WT'sriEU,  fin-vli'ii-Jd,  a.  Not  resorted  to.  A".'- 

ti/it. 
U.^•U'NIFOR^f,   fivi-yiVni-firuj,    a.    Wa.uting  im.- 

lonniiv.  Deccii  of  I'iety. 
UNVO'VAtiEAlii.E,   fiu-vcWi-jJ-W.  a.  Not   to 

pass  d  over  iirvdyaijed.  hlAtun, 
UNU'RGEU,  fin-iijil',  a.  Aot  iucitcd;  not    pressed. 

Shakspenre. 
UNCbKU.  flii.&zd',  a.— 1.  Nut   pu'  to    use;  uneir,- 

eiupliiycd.  Sidi,ry.—2.  Not  aecu^iomed.  Sidney. 
UNU'SKKl'L,  an-i^se'lfil,  a.  Useless;  serving  to  no 

purpose.  ClativiUe.  More. 
UNU'.-iUAL,  Qii-ft'iliiVai,  a.  Not  common;  not  fre- 

qu<  Ml;  tare.   Hooker.  Hosriimiiion.  Fellon, 
UNU'SUALNESS,  fit)-i'/hi"l-il.n4s,  n.  Uncommon- 

ncss;  infrequencj.  Broome. 
UNUTTERABLE,  iin-fit'tfir-a-bl,  a.   Incflable;  in- 

e.spressible.   MiUon.  Smith, 
UnvU'LGAR,  fin-vfirgir,  a.  Above  what  is  com- 
mon. 
UNVU'LNERABLE,   ftn.vft|'nflr4-l>l,    a.    Exempt 

from  wound;  not  vulnerable.  Shakspeare. 
UNWA'KF.NEU,  fia-wi'knd,  a.    Not  rouseJ  frotn 

sleep,  Milton. 
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Kite,  fjr,  t'dll,  llt;'-nii,  mit;-plnr,  pln;- 


tlXAVALLED,    dii-wiwld',    a.     Hnin.q;    no  walls. 

KnM.s- 
UN W A' RES,    fln-wilvy.',  ail.   UiicxiK-eteillj;   before 
^  any  caution.  Faiif/t.i. 
IfN'WA'HILY,   dn-wi'ii-li,    a<|.    Wiilioiit   casiioii; 

ear?lf:(ily.   Di^/k/. 
UNWA'KINES>5.'Au-wa'i-4-ii?s,   ».    | from  unwary.] 

W -lit  of  canlloir  caiLies>nLSs.   Sjiectator. 
VNWA'ULlKIi    fiiwi'Ui.c,  a.   Not  fit  for  war; 

not  llsi-(l  to  wai     Dri/'en. 
■UNVVA'RNED,  All  wAriiil',  a.    Not   cautioned;   not 

ni  d    \var>'.    l.orkc 
To  UNWA'iiP,  fitiwirp',  v.  a.  To  retluce  from  the 

st;u.-  ol'b:;incr  \\ar|>ed.  Evdyiu 
UNWA'KHANIAHLb:,    ftii-«  fti'van-ia-bl,    a.    Not 

•I  iViKible;  not  to  hc|iK  ifid;  not  allowed.  Sow/i. 
■UXWVRRANVaBLY.  ai..w6;'antS-bi4,  .d    Not 

,ii!-i'ili:\b)y;  iio!  dtteii  iblv.    Ji'alie- 
t'NVVA  URANTED,  fin-wSi'ra.i-t^d,  a.    Not  asc.-r- 

tjiiiivil;  line  iiaiii.  U/scun. 
VX\\'A'Uy,  flii-w4  1-^,  a.— 1.  Wanting  caution;  im- 

prudtiit;  liasty;i)reci[)itat;^.  3W'o«.— 2.  Unexptct- 

cd.  S'ldi'tr- 
tJNWA'SHlCD,  fii>.w(5?hi'     7  „ 
UNWA'SHEN,  n.i-wo,li'gn,  5 

Not  washid;iioi  clans  d  by  washing.  Sfiaks. 
UnVVA'STED,  fln-wi'stjd,  a.   Not  oonsumed;  not 

diu,ini>litt(l.  C/V/ Amoce. 
UNWA'STING,  fln-wi'siisig',  a.  Not   growing  less. 

Pc/>i: 
UNVVA'VED,  fin-wide',  a.  Not  Used  to  travel.  S'ticA- 

ltll!(. 

UNVVE'AKENED,  an-w4'knd,  a.  Not  weakened. 
Bmi'e. 

UNWEA'PONED,  in-wJp'pnd,  a.  Not  furnished 
wifli  offensive  arms-  Rctci^h. 

UNWE'AUIABLE,  fin-vvi'rS-i-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  tir- 
id,  Hmker. 

ITNWE'ARIED,  dii-w4'rld,  a.-l.  Not  tired;  not 
fatitfne<l.  IVrilkr  —I,  Xndelatigable;  conthiual;  not 
to  bf  spent.  Denhnm. 

UNVVE'ARIEDLY,  fln-wi'rid-l4,  nd.  [from  unwea- 
ried.] Without  remission.  CheslerJieUl, 

r«UNWE'ARY,  aii->»4V4,  V.  a.  To  refresh  after 
wariness.  Tc'i/ile. 

UXWE'D,  fin-wjj'.  a.  Unmarried.  S/mU. 

UNVVR'DGEAliLE,vln-wJd'ja-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  clo- 
ven. S/t/ifcs. 

UNW'Eti'DED.  dn-wJid'Sd,  a.  Not  cleared  from 
weeds   S/wkspeair. 

UNWKE'inCO,  fiii-wiipi',  a.  Not  lanietited.  Now 
t'im-rpL  Milton 

UMWEE'TING,  An-wJJ'ting,  a.  Ignorant;  un- 
liniiwip;^.  Spenser    Mil'nn 

UNWE'IOHKU,  di.-wid(',  a.— 1.  N.it  examined  by 
the  baliinci.-.  Khigs.—Z.  Not  considered;  negligent. 
Shriku 

UN^VE'IGHING,  fin-wi'iiig,  a.  Inconsiderate; 
thoughtless.  Shakspcave. 

UNWE'LCOM'%  t\:;-^vSl".  ftm,  a.  Not  pleasing;  not 
.  griteiul.   I),  nham. 

tlN'WKLL.  fin-w?l,  a.  Not  in  perfect  health. 

UNWK'I:»  r,  (S;i-«Spi',  a. Not  lauii  iited;  not  bemoan- 
ed.   Diijdcn. 

UNWE'l'.  ii'.-wSt',  a.  Notninist.  Oryden. 

UNWHX'P  r,  ftn-hwipt',  a.  Not  punished;  not  cor- 
rected. Shnkipcare. 

UNWHO'LKSOME,  fin-hile'sam,  a-1.  Ii\saluhri- 
ous;  iniohievous  to  health.  Baco7l.  Sout/i.—2.  Cor- 
rupt; tainted.  SltukspCiirc, 

tlNWI'ELDH.Y,  an-vv^4l'ilM4.  nd.  Heavily;  with 
ilifficult  motion.  Dryden. 

UNWI'ELDINKSS,  fin-^ieil'de-nfes,  s.  H>  aviness; 
Hifflcnity  to  iimve;  or  l)e  nioved.  GhnviUc. 

UNWIELDY,  aii-wiil'di,  a.  Unmanajjeablf;  not 
eivsily  moving  orinoved;  bulky;  weighty;  pondei-- 
ou    Clari'tulon. 

IJJMWI'LLING,  fin-wll'l!ng,  a.  Loath;  not  content- 
I'd-  not  inclini'd;  not  complying  by  inclination. 
Honker,  Drtiden 

UNWI'LLINGLY,  An-wlrHng-lJ,     ad.     Not  with 

Koml  will;  mt  withou'  loathness.  IJenham 
UNWM.I.INGNK  iS,  fin.>vlnlng.i!*s  s.  Loathncss; 
<U"(ncltuation.  Raleigh. 


To  L'NWI'ND,  fti-.-wlr.d',   T.  a.   pppt.  and  p-irt.  pa<r. 

sive  un:uaiinil.—1.    To  separate  any  thing  coiivolr- 

ed;  to  untwist;  to  untwine.    Sidney — 2.  To  disen- 
tangle; to  loose  from  entunglemeiit.  Hooker, 
To  UNWl'ND,  fln-wlnd',  v.  u.  To  admit  evolution. 

Mi.rrinier. 
UNWl'PED,an-»ipt',   a.    Not  cleaned.  S/M/tr/Vajr. 
UNWI'SE,  An-wiz  ',a.  Weak; defective  in  wisdorav 

S/mkipeare.  iiliutson. 
UNWI'SELV,    a.-wi/Vli,   ad.    Weakly;  not  pru- 

dently;  not  wisely    Sidney. 
r»UNWl'SIl,.aii-wLii',    V.  a.   To  wish  that  which 

is  not  to  be.  Siiakipeare, 
UNWrs  r.  aii-wht',   a.    Unthought  of;  not  known. 

Sliriisa: 
ToUNWiT.   an-wli',   v.   a.    To  deprive  of  under- 
standing. Shak.'peure. 
UNWriHDUA'WING,  an-wlTH-driw'lng,  a.  Con- 

tiinially  libiral    Milton. 
UNWl  PHS  iOO'D,  fin-wiTH-stAd',  a.    Not  oppos- 

ed.  PMlip!. 
UNWI'INESSED,  4n-xvit'(igst,     a.   Wanting   en-. 

dence;  wanting  notice  Hooker, 
UNWI'ITINGLY,     an-wJi'ting-li,    ad.     Without; 

kimwlcdge;  without  consciousurss.  Sidney,  Bentley. 
UNWO'N  lED,  an-wfln'  Ju.  a.— i.  Unconiinoo;  un- 
usual;   rar.  ;  infreiji^nt.   Shakapeare.   GlanvtUe,— 

1.  Unaccusiome'l;  ii,  prjttis  d.  May, 
UNWO'RKING,  An-w  driving,    a.    tiving  without 

laiv.nii.   Locke, 
UNWCKUIHILY,  fin-war'THi-li,  ad.  Not  accord- 
to  desert.  Broome. 
UN'WO'RTHINESS,  fin-war'TH^nJs,  3.    Want  of 

worth;  want  of  merit.  Sidney.  PViike 
UNWO'RTHY.au-wir'TH*,  a.-l.   Not  desernng. 

H'ioker.—2.  Wanting   merit.    if^Mtgrfe.—3    M.  au> 

Si.iuey—i.    Not  suitable;  not  adequate.    Sivift.— 

5.  U:ibecoming';  vile.  Uryde7l. 
UNWO'UND,  An-wdind',   pret    and   part.  pass,  of 

unwind.     Untwiste;!.  Mortimer, 
UNWO'UNDED,  aii-wo6ii'dSd,a.— 1.  Not  wounded. 

Milron.—2,  Not  hurt.  Pope. 
roUXWRE'ATH,  in  li  IH',   v.    a.  To   untwine. 

Bo!,Je. 
UXWUl'TING,  an-ri'ilng,   a.    Not   assuming  the 

cliaracti  r  of  an  author.  Arbnthnot. 
UNWRi'TTEN,  An-rh'tn.  a.  Not  conveyed  by  wtt- 

tins:;  oral;  traditional.  South.  Hale. 
UNWRO'UGHT,  An-riwt',    a.  Not    laboured;  not 

niiunilacturpd.  Faiijh.v. 
UNWRU'NG,  aM-rAiik'',  »■  Not  pinched.   Shaksp. 
UNYI'ELDEU.  An-yijld'Jd,  a.  Not  given  up.  Dry 

den. 
To  UNYO'KE,  An-ySke',  v.  a.-l.  To  loose  from  (he 

yoke.  Shnks.~2.  To  part;  to  disjoin.  S/utks. 
UNYO'KKD,  Aii-yikt',  a.-l.     Having  never  worn 

a   \oke.    Dnjden—2.     Licentious;    unrestrained. 

S/iaki-, 
UNZO'NED,  An-zSnd',  a.  Not  bound  with  a   gihlle. 

Prior, 
VOCA'BULARY,  vS-kab'6-15r4,  s.   [vocabulaiium, 

Lai.  vocabuiaire,  Fr.]    A  dictionary;  a   lexicon;  « 

word-lmok.  Brotun. 
VO'CAL,  v6'kil,    a.    [vocal,  Fr.  vocalis,  Latin.]— I. 

Having  a  voice.    Criiihn-ic.—i.    Uttered  or   niodu> 

lateil  bv  the  voice.  Hooker, 
VOCA'Li  lY,  v6-kii'4  t4,  s.  [from  vocal.]    Power  of 

utterance;  ((ualityol  being  utterablu  by  the  voice. 

Holder, 
ro  VO'CALIZE,  vo'kSl-ize,  v.  a    [from  vocal.]  T» 

form  into  the  voic«;.  Holder, 
VO'CALLY,  vA'i,4l-l4,  ad.   [from  vocal.]   In  woidss 

articulately.  Hnle- 
VOCA'TION,  v6-ki'shfln,  s.  [vocation,  Fr.  vocatw, 

Lat.l— 1,    Calling  by  the  will  of  God.   Hooker.— 2, 

Summons.  Uryden.—S,  Trade;  employment.  Sid' 

ney, 
V0'C'ArrVF..v6k't-t}v,  s.  [vocatif,  French;  vociti- 

vHs,   Latin.]    The    gramniaticHi  case  use<l  in  call- 

inn'  or  speakinir  to.  Accidenee. 
VCCATIVE.  v3k'i-tlv,  a.   [used  in  Greek  and  La- 

tin  Grammars.  VocatJvu*,  Latin.^  Denoting  a  cer- 
tain case.  Litty. 
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SOCIFERA'TION,  vA-<ll  Ji-i'sliftn,  s.   vociltratio, 

viKJtfio,  Latm. )  Claii.imi-  oulci'y.  Arliiitlmul 
VOel'rtHOUS,  vA-si' Jr-fls,   a.    [locillm,    L^itiii.j 

Clutiioruiis,  iioh).  I'oi^i: 
PVGUii,  vi^,   s.   LvoKUf ,  Ki'.]  Fashion;  inude;  popu- 
,    liii-  ivCii  ''<>"•  Soul/i-  Jioscoinnivtu 
VOIC-;,  vAl^,    s.    i.*"''»i  f"'',  iicli;  \o!t,  voeis,  Latiii.J 
— i.  'ioumifiiiitl.d  by  tlie  n.oiith.— 2.  .Suiiiid  oil..- 
moiilli, as  disliiigoUtiLd  iruni  ibut  iitund  b)  alio- 
otlicr    iiiuutb.    Bocou.—S.     Ain     noiiiid  mad.    by 
Iircuth.  A'l(lis«n-—4.  Vote;   sultragc;  upiniuu   fx 
pi'<  'swl.   Kn'llfi- 
To  VulCK,  vol.,   V.  a.   [from  ilit-  noun  ]— I.  To  rii- 

iinim;  lo  rep  rl.  Iiacon.~2.  lo  vot'-.  S/iaAs. 
To  VOICK,  v6is,  V.  n.     lo  claiuour.   to   make  oiil- 
cri<s.     t^bMiltt--.  Si,iii/i. 

VO'ICED,  v6iit,  •  iiom  the  uouu-]  Fuinishtd 
Willi  a  'oice.  Denhmn. 

VOIO,  void,  J  [vi:id' .  KiCncb.]— 1.  Empiy;  vacant. 
Geuciii.  S/taks.~2.  Vain;  inelt>.ciu<il;  null-  vacated. 
Hooker.  Ciarendun.—Z.  Uiitupplied'.  ui.ucuupiid. 
Camden- — l.  W  .lahig;  uiifuiiiished;  eii>piy.  IVhil- 
gij'te.—S.  Uusubstuiiiial;unt'eal.  Pope. 

VOID,  v6l(l.  s.  Lii-om  the  adjective.]  An  empty 
sj>ace;  vac/cini;  vacancy.  Pope. 

To  VOID,  \  Ai<l,  V.  4.  [liom  the  adj(  ctive,  vuider, 
French.]— 1.  To  quit;  t"  I  ave  empty.  Sliaks.—i- 
lo  tmii;  to  pouroul.  H'Ukinti.—Z.  To  emit  as .  v- 
creiiK  lit.  Bmon.—i,  To  vacate;  to  iiuilil'} ;  to  an- 
nul. CUnennon. 

VOTD/VBLK,  vitd'i-b!,  a.  [fi-om  void.]  SucJi  as 
may  be  annulled.  Auliffe, 

VO'lUi^R.  vAid'dv,,.  [from  void.]  A  basket,  in  which 
broken  meat  is  caiiied  tiom  th    table.  CkaveUimi. 

VO'IUING-KMFE,  v6id'ing-iilie,  s.  A  kind  ol 
knite,  used  fornierly  tor  sweeping  from  the  table 
into  a  I'oidcr,  im.-i  s,  &i:.  a^^<.r  a  meal. 

VO'Ii).\tSS,  vdlil'ii&s,  s.  [U'om  void.]— 1.  Empti- 
ness; >atuity.— 2.  Nullity  ;inefiicacy.— 3.  Want  of 
8ubsUiitiali.\ .  hakeiciil, 

t^O'llViiE,\Sk-\tii<',  8.  [Fr.]  Carriage. /IrftwAiJoZ- 

VO'L.VN"!'.  vi'iSui,  ai  [volans,  Lai.  volant,  Fieiith  ] 
— 1.  Flyiii  ;  passing  through  ibe  air.— 2.  Nimble; 
active.  Miiu  n.  I'tiiUjfj. 

VOLATILE,  v3l'4-(ii,  a.  [volatilis,  Latin.]—!. 
Fi\  ins,  pa'>siiig  through  the  air.  baco'i.—2.  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  pass  off  b)  »,iimiaiieous  evapora- 
tion. Milton.— 3.  Fickle;  changeable oi  mind.  Halts. 
.Sic'//f.— 4.  Liv.  iy,  tirj  ;gay. 

VCyLATlLE.  vol'l  til, s.  [volatile,  French.]  A  wing- 
ed anim.il-  Brinvn. 

VO'LA  riLKNESS,  ,  di"J-tll-n§s,  } 

VOLA  1 1'Ll  lY,  vol-a  rir6-i4,      i  '• 
^\i>litilitf  Fr.]— i.  The  qiiahiy  of  thing  away  by 
evaporation;  not  tixiiy.  Bacon.  Hale.  Scit/ton.  At- 
liiii/inot.—Z.  Mutabiliiv  o!  niiiid, 

VOLAlILlZA'llON, 'xSia-ti-t-zi'sliaii,  s.  [from 
volalilii;  ■]    I'h.  :ictor  m   Uiiig  volaiik.  Bntjlc. 

To  VO'LA  IILIZE,  v8l'4-tli-i/A-,  v.  a.  [volaiiliser, 
Fr.  from  vulatilt-.]  Tu  ii.uke  vulutile;  to  subtilize 
to  the  high.  SI  degree.  Neutoii. 

roi£,  vih,  s.  [vole.  Fr.]  A  deal  ar  cards,  that 
diaws  the  wlmlr  trick.  S.vijh  ' 

rOi.f/1'W'y,  iOl-ki'ii6,  s.  A  burning  mountain,  iin- 
con.  Benili- 

VCLEUY.^A.'Jr-A,  s.  [volerie,  French.]  A  ilight  ol 
birds.   Lotke. 

VOLIIA'IION,  v6l-4-ii'iihan,  s.  [volito,  Latin,] 
The  ac  or  jiow  r  oi'  11)  iiig.  Broivn. 

VOLITION.  ii-llkli'(iii,  s.  Lvolilio,  Ulin.]  The 
actol  williuK;  the  power  ol  choice  e.\erttd.  SuU/i. 
Lorke. 

VCLIIIVE.  v6:'4-tlv,  a.  Having  the  power  to  wUI 
Hale. 

VO'LLl-.V,  \t\'\k  s.  [volet-,  French.]-!.  A  fli;;lit  of 
sh,o:.  JiaU:iy/i.—2.  A  burst;  an  emission  of  many 
at  once.  S/iak.t. 

To  VO'LLRV,  ^3l'lJ,  v.  n.  To  throw  ont.  S/iakt. 

VO'LLIED,  »8l'Ud,  a.  [from  vollej.j  Di»ploded; 
discli  roed  wiih  a  volley.  Philips. 

VOL  I  ,  vilt,  .s.  [von, French.]  n  rouiui  or  a  circuh 
tread;     gait  ol  two  tieails  madt;  by  a  liortt:  going 
tifit^wayt  round  a  centre. 
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VOLUEI'Lliy.  <.ti-u-Ai'c-xi,  s.  [vohibiliie,  Ki .. 
viilu'iilnas,  Latin.]— 1.  i  he  act  oi  jiuw:  r  oi  vSU- 
iiig.  Il'ul>-i.~2.  .\ciivil)  of  i(iii;4Ue;  tluvnc)  ol" 
siKich.  Clan ni!'  II.— 3.  Muiahilitj;  liabkness  to 
l\  Viilutiiiii.  L'l:tn<.i:ge. 

VO'LUULE,  vcJl'ii-bl,  a.  [volubdi^.Lavin.]— !.  Form- 
ed  su  aa  t»  ruil  i^usily;  torm>  d  so  lis  to  iir  ea^ii)  put 
ill  motion,  liainii. mid.  Boyle— %  Uolliiig;  tiu\iiii; 
(piick  M.Diioi..  Mtkon,—i.  NimbK;acii\i.  Haiti. — 
4.  Hu  III  of  woriis.  6'AaAi. 

Vii'LVME,  vdi'jttiiie,  s.  [voiuinen,  Latin.]— 1.  Some- 
thing roif  d,  oi  convolvid. -a.  Ai  much  as  stems 
com  oh' d  di  once.  JJiydcii.  taiton.  Clicijnc.—j.  ^ 
b' ok.  Sjinncr. 

V'oLl  VUVOUS,  vi-l&'iii^-iids,  a.  [from  volutnt.] 
— 1.  Coiisisinig  of   man}   eoinplications.    Milton-— 

2.  Cunsiaingii.  manj  \oltiiiicv,or  boolis.    MUl'jn- — 

3.  Cupunis;.iHi'u>i>e    Clannr.'in 
VOl.U'.UiMJL'bLV,  vo-ii'i   i-ufl,-li,  Ed.  [from    vo- 
luminous.]    Ill  man)    oiiiiucA  or  books,  6/(7)it''V/f. 

VO'LUN  lAlULV,  voi'a,.-ia-ri-li,  ad.  [voh.nti  r.^ 
Fr.  from  volume. I'y.]  aj:oii:'iiieoU5h  ;  of  om 's  own 
accord,  U'tliiiul  ci>iii|>oisioii.  Hooker. 

VO'LLM  AK\,  vai'ui.-ta-ii,  a.  [vuluntaire,  Fr. 
vouintarius,  l^ilin.J— 1.  Acting  without  coiniiii!- 
sioii;  acting  b)  ciioice.  Honker. — ;:.  Willing;  act- 
ing wiih  willingness.  Pupc.—'i.  Done  without  cmn- 
puUioii.  Seid. — 4.  Aciiiigof  its  own  accord.  Miltvii. 

VO'LLNlAliV,  v6l'ihi-ii-ii,  s.  [from  the  ndjee- 
tive.J— 1.  A  voiiinteei;  one  who  ei;ga;-,ts  lu  hii\  ai- 
fair  olliis  own  arconl.  Dnvien.—i.  A.  pitce  of  mti-. 
sick  jilaitd  lit  V  ill    C'ifiiVtliitid. 

VOLCiN  j'i.EU,  >6u^i.-tiii-',  s.  [vo!unt.'iiri-,  Kr.] 
Asoldiir  who  enters  into  the  ssrivie- of  his  o«  n 
accord.  Collier. 

To  VOLUMEE'K,  v6.-fiii-ti4r',  v.  n.  To  go  for  a 
soldier.  Drydrn. 

VOLL'PTUARY,  v6.iap'tshu-4ri,  s.  [voliiptuairr,- 
Fr.  voliiptiianns,  Latin.]  A  man  given  np  10^ 
pleasure  imd  luvurj .  .itirr'tury . 

VOLUT'I  roVb,  vj-l8p'lshtS-fis,  a.  [voluptuosus, 
Latin  ]  Given  to  excess  of  pleasure;  luxurious. 
S^tnscr.  :  eiiiley. 

VOLU'FTtOlbl.Y.  vi-iap'tshaasli,  ad.  [from 
voluptuous.]  Luxuriously;  with  indulgence  of  ex- 
cessive pleasure.  South. 

VOLU'PTUOtssNESS,  vo-ldp'tslnVasngs, s.  [from 
voluptuous,]  Luxuriousness;  addictedness  to  cs- 
ctss  Ol  pleasure.  l)oi,nc. 

VOLC'l'JC,  vo-ii'itt',  s.  Lvulute,  French.]  A  member 
of  a  column.  Part  of  the  cupitiils  ot  the  loiiick, 
Corhiihinn,  and  Composite  orders,  supposed  tore-.c 
pn  sent  the  bark  ol  trees  twisted  and  turiiPdinto 
spiral  lines,  ur  iiccoitling  to  otiiers.the  h.  :.d4^'csi- 
|  nof  virghis  in  their  long  hair.  i/«mV. 

Vu'ytJC.i,  v6iii'4-k3,  s  [Latin.]  An  ineysted  tumour 
ill  the  lungs.  /li(ii:lhnot. 

VO'MICKNUT,  v6m'lknflt,  f.  The  nucleus  of  a 
Iriiii  HI  »n  East-Indian  tree;  thcligniini  coluhrium, 
orsnakewoud  of  the  shops.  It  is  certain  puisun; 
and  ill  simill  doses,  it  distiivhs  the  whole  Uuinan 
Iraine  and  briiijfs  on  eonvuLiuns.  /////. 

7"«  VO'.Ml'l,  vdiii'il,  V.  n.  [uiiuii,  Laiin.]  To  cast 
up  tin-  runteiits   .1'  the  stomach.    More. 

To  VO'Ml'f,  vom'it,  V.  a.  [vomir,  I'rench,]— J.  To 
throw  up  from  the  stoinach.  Jorinh.  Arbiit/iHot.—2. 
I  o  ilirow  up  with  vinUnce  from  any  hollow. 

VO'MII,  v6ni'}t,  s.  [from  tlie  verb.]— I.  'I  he  mat- 
ter throw  n  up  fioin  the  stomach.  Snndyi.~2.  An 
enietick  iiiedicine;  a  niedieine  that  causes  vomit. 
Arbidhnnt. 

VOMl'TIO.V.  \o  nilsh-Uii,  s.  [from  vomo,  Latin'.] 
Ihe  actuvpower  of  vomiting.  Grciv. 

VO'MI  liVE.  viin'J  llv.  a.  [voinilif,  Fr.]  Euieticki 
causing  voT.lts.  Brmm. 

VO'MI  I'OKY,  vdm'i-tftr-i,  a.  [voniitfiire,  French; 
voii.itdiius,  Latin.]  Protlucing  vomits;  tinetiek. 
Harv'  I/. 

VORA'CIOI'S,  vi-ri'shfls,  a.  [vorace,  Fr.  vorax. 
Liitin.]  Greedy  lo  eat;  ravenous;  edacious.  Co* 
vn  n    cut  of  the  t'onxiie, 

\OKAtloCSLY.  v^rA'shfts-li,  ad.  [from  voiai 
<iuus.j  Greedily;  ravenonily. 
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VOUA'CIbUSNESS,  vi-riShftsu  Js,  J 
VORA'CllT.  Ti-vii'si-li,  5     ' 

[volatile,  l"i-.J  Cir  tdiiifss;   invenoiisnos,  Sandys. 
rO'kl'EX,  vSiMSks.  s.  Ill  tlie  pluiaUurtitcj.  [Lat.] 

Any  tliir.KwIiJ/Kil  \onnd.  tiavton.  Jicnlley. 
VCKriCAL,  vor'ic-liil.   a   [from  vorics.]  Having 

awliirliiig  moiioii.  ycivton. 
VO' lAUlSr.  vota-i'lit,  s.    [devotus,  Lntiii.]   One 

dsviiedto  ail)  pfisou  nr  tiling.  S/iaks,  Milton. 
VO'  TARY,  v6'ti-r4,    s.  Ohl-  devoted,  as  (>y  a  vow, 
lo  any  i>articulhr  sf  rviee,  worship,   study,  or  state 
oflirl-.  Cr'::h.rw.  Rogcn. 
VOTARY,  >o'i,ai4,  a.  Coiiseinient  lo  a  vow  Bacon. 
VOTARESS,   vi'ta.rls,    s.    [tcinale  of  votary.]    A 
woiu^ui  <lcvottfd  to  any  woisliip  or  state.  Cleave- 
hurl.  i'uM. 
>'OrF,,   vote,  s.  [votum,    Latin.]   Suil'i-U'je;    voice 

[;iviu  and  iiunibfrtd.  KoKommon. 
Ti  VO  Va  vote,  v.  a.— l.'lo  elioase  by  suffrage;  to  de- 
tL-rmiiie  by  suftVagf.  Bactin-—-.  To  give  by  vote. 
Sivifi. 
VO'TER,  vi'tir,   s.    [from  vote]   One  who  lias  iiie 

light  of  fiiviiiK'  his  voiteoi-  siih'iaije.  SjviJ'i. 
VO'l'XVK,    vo'tiv,  a.    L*"l'^"S  Latin-]    Given  by 

vo<v.  Frior. 
To  VOLXH,v6i\ti.h,    V.  a.    [vniictur,    Norman  Fr.j 
—1.  To  call  to  witness-.  10  obtest.  Dvy(lvn.—2.  To 
attest; to \V;h ram; to iiiaiiitaiii.  Lurkc.  AtiCibui-ij, 
To  VOUCH,  \  6'iish.  v.  11.  To  bear  w  iin^ss;  to nppear 

asawiUiiiss.  Sxvift. 
VOUCH,  vJutsli,  s.   [(lom  the  verb.]  W.inam;  at- 
testation. Shdks. 
VOU'CHEU,  v6iitsh'&r,  s.  [I'lOm  vouch]  One  who 

gives  wiiiiess  to  any  thing.  Fopc. 
Vo  VOUCUSA'FE,  vSutsh-sife',  v.   a.    [vouch  and 
safe.]—!.   To  permit  any  thing  to  he  dime  without 
dan~er.— 2.  To  condescend; to  gram.  Sliaks. 
7'»  VOUCHSA'l'E,  v^utsh-iift',  v.n.  To  c'eign;  to 

condescend;  to  vield.  Siihmj.  Dryden. 
VOUCHSA'KL-'.MJiNT,  vitilsh-sifL'inSnt,  s.    [from 

vo.ichsalr.]  Giant;  condestei.sioii.  Boytc. 
VOW,  v6t\  •..  [vceu,French;  votum,  Latin.]—!.  Any 
pi-omise   nndc  to  a  divine  power;  an  act  of  devo- 
tion. Hamnicnd.—^.  A  soL-nin  pro'.nise,  coiiiinoidy 
used  for  a  iivumiseof  love  ov  matrimony.  .0/;/*«. 
T'»VOW,vit\.   V.  a.   [vouer,  Fr.  voveo,  Latin.]  To 
consecrate    by  a  solemn  d<  dication;  to  give  to  a 
divine  power.  Hooker.  Spelmnn. 
To  VOW,  v6ii.   v.  I!.    To  make  vows  or  solemn  pro- 
mises. Snrklint', 
VO'WiiL,vid'll,  s.    [vnyelle,  French;  vocnlis,  Lat.] 

A  Ifiier  \.'h!tli  cti!)  Ik'  uttered  by  itself.  Holder 
VOWf'E'I.LOvV.   /ivi-fel'li,    s.    [vow   and  fellow.] 

One  bniind  lA  .hjsaine  vow.  Siinks. 
VO'YAGE,  vii'ail.ic  s.    [Miyage,    French.]—!.     A 
travel  liy  s  a.  Bacon.  Prlnr.—l.    Course;  atreini>t; 
iimhivakiiifj.    S/taks.~3.  The  practice  of  travel- 
ling, littain. 
To  VO'YAGE,  vSJ'Jdie.  v.   ii.  [voyager,  French.] 

To  travel  b\  sea.    t'.ipe. 
To  VO'YAGE,  \6e'idjc,  v.    a.  To  travel;  to  pass 

over.  Milton. 
VO'YAGEll,  vAJ'ajflr,  s.  [from  voyage.]  One  who 

lva>'  Is  hv  sea.  Dalith:  I'upc, 
UP,  fi|).  ad.  [iij),  Saxon;  op,  Dot.  and  Danish.]—!. 
Aloft;  on  high;  not  down.  K,wtlcs.—2.  Out  of  bed; 
in  the  state  of  being  risen  from  rest.  It'ofton.—S.  In 
the  state  of  being  risen  from  a  seat.  Addison.— i. 
Tmni  a  slate  of  d.  cumbiturc  or  concealment.  Dry- 
deji-S.  In  a  state  of  being  built.  S/iaks.—fi.  Above 
the  horizon.  Jiidi;es.—7.  To  a  state  ofadvancemi^nt: 
he  is  getting  «/» in  reputation.  Attcrhwy.—i.  In  a 
state  o.' exaltation:  the  favourite  is  now  up  as  high 
as  he  wishes.  Sjxnser.—^.  In  a  state  of  climbing: 
lie  ii  coming  n/>.— 10.  In  a  state  of  insurrection: 
the  people  are  up  in  Wales.  Siiaks.—n.  In  a  state 
of  being  increased,  or  raised:  the  price  is  getting 
vp.  Dryden,— 12.  From  a  remoter  place,  coining  to 
any  person  or  place:  our  servant  who  follows  us 
■will  soon  be  iV'  with  us.  V Estrange— 13.  From 
younger  to  elder  jcars.  P.ftilms.—\4.  VP  and 
down.  Dispersedly;  here  and  there.  Addison.— li. 
VFanddon-n.  Backward  and  forward.— IB.  UP  to, 
T«  au  equal  height  with.   Addison,— 17.  UP  to, 
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Adequately  to.  Atterhtiry.  Rogers,— li.  UP  iviiU. 
A  phrase  that  signifies  the  act  ut  raising  any  thing 
to  give  a  blow.  Sidney, 
UP,  6p,interject.— 1.  A  woi-d  exhorting  to  rise  front 
bed.  Pope,— 2.  A  word  of  exliortation,  exciting  os 
rousing  to  action:  up  and  try.  Spenser. 
UP,  ftp,  prep.   From  a   lower  to  a  higher  part;  not 

down;  go  u/>  tiie  hill.  Bacon. 
To  UPUE'AR,  &p-biiv',  v.  a.  preter.  upbore;  part, 
pas j.  upborn,  [up  and  bear.]— 1.    To  sustain  aloft; 
to  support  in  elevhtion.  Mi(ton.—2,  To  raise  aloft. 
Pope.— 3.  I'o  support  from  falling.  Spenser. 
To  UPBU.VID,  fip-biide',  v.n.  [upjebpajfean,  up- 
jfbpeban,  Saxon.]— 1.  To  charge  contemptuously 
witli  any  thing  disgraceful.  Sandys.   Blackmore, — 
2.  To  object  as  matter  of  reproach.   Baron,  Spratt. 
—3.  Til  urge  with  reproach.  Decay  of  Piely.-r*. 
To  reproach  on  account  of  a  benefit  receivetl  from 
tlie  rejiroacher.— 5.    lo  briug  reproach  upon;   to 
shew  faults  by  being  in  a   state  of  comparison. 
Sidney.— fi.  To  treat  with  contempt.  .S/ierutr. 
UPBKA'IDINGLV,  \iii-bri'tlliig-l6,   ad.   By  way  of 

r.-proach.  Ben  Jonson. 
To  UPBRA'Y,  fi;>-bra',  v.  a.  To  shame.  Spenser. 
UPlUU>'UGHl,&i)-brdwt',    part,  pass.of  upbring. 

Educated;  nurtured.  Sneitsei: 
UPHA'ND,  ftp-bind',   a",   [up  and  hand.]  Lifted  by 

the  hand.  Moxon. 
U'PCAS  T,  fii).kS.st',  part.  a.  Tlirown  upwai-d.  Dry- 
Jen. 
U'PCAST,  flp-kisi',  s.  A  term  of  bowling;  a  throw; 

a  cast.  Sliaks. 
To  UPDRA'W,  fii>-driw',  v.  a.  T'o  draw  np.  MUtun. 
To  UPGATHEll,    (ip-gaTH'ftr,     v.   n.    [up  and 

gslher.J  To  contract;  to  collect,  i^fctnjcr. 
To  UP-GRO'W,  r^p-gri,    v.  ii.    lo  grow  up.  Mitttm.- 
To  UFIIE'AVE,  fip-hive,  a.  To  Iieave  up.  MiUon. 
UPHELD,  ap-hSld'.  pret.  and  part. pass. of  uphold. 

Maintained;  sustained.  Milton. 
UPHI'LL,  V'J".   a-    [up  and  hill.]  Difficult,  like 

ill'  labour  of  climbiiigau  hill.   Clarissa. 
To  UPHO'ARD,  fti>-h6i-<r,  v.  a.  [up  and  hoard.]      o 
treasure;  to  store;  to  accumulate  in  private  places. 
Spm  'er. 
To  UPHO'LD,  I'l j'-hold',  v.  a.   preter.  upheld,  and 
part.  pass,  upheld,  and  upholden.    [up  and  hold.] 
—1.   To  lift  on  hit,'h.   Diydcn.~2. 'lo  support;  to 
siisUiin;  to  keep  from  (iiliiiii;.  Shaks.—3.    1  o  keep 
from  declension.   Carou.—i.  To    support  in  any 
state  of  life.    BaUig/i.—S.    To  keep  from  defeat. 
Hooker,— 6.  To  keep  from  being  lost.  Sbaks,—7,_  To 
continue  without  failing.  Hooker,— i,  T«  continue 
in  beir'g.  Hckeirilt. 
UPHO'LUKH,  ftp-li6l<i'6r,  s.  [from  puho  d  ,1—1.  A 
supporter.  Sxvil't,—2.  A  sustainer  in  being.  Hale.— 
3.  An  uiidert.<»ker;  one  who  provides  for  funeraU. 
.'  Guy, 
UPHOLSTERER,  fip-hil'stiV-fii,  s.  One  who  fur- 
iiishes  liouses;  one  who  fits  up  aparttaents  with 
beds  ami  i'uniiture.  S7vift.  Pope, 
U'PLAND.    ftp'iand,    s."  [up    and  land.^   Higher 

ground    Biivnct. 
U'PLAND,    ftp'lind,  a.    Higher    in  situation.  Co- 

rezv. 
UPLA'NDISH,    i\p-land'l»l ,    a.     [from     upland.] 

Monnfainous;    nhabiting  mountains.    Chapman, 
To  UPLA'Y.  fip-!i',  v.  a.  [up  and  lay]  Tohonnljto 

lay  up.  Donne. 
To  UPLE'AD,  fip-lid',    v.. a.  To  convey  aloft.  Mil- 
ton. 
To  UPLI'FT,  flp-Iift',  V.   a.  [up  and  lift.]  To  raise 

aloft.  Shak:;pcare,  Addison. 
U'l'JIOS  r,  ftp"ii4''t-  «•  Lan  irregular  luperlative 

tbrmed  from  up.]  Highest;  topmost.  Dryden, 
UPO'N.  ft|i-p3n',  prep,  [up  and  on.]— 1.  Not  under; 
noting  being  on  the  top  or  outside.  Shaks.—^. 
Thrown  over  the  body,  as  clothes.  S/taks.—S,  By 
way  of  imprecation  or  infliction:  mischief,  upon 
ii\m.  Sliaks.— 4.  It  expresses  obtestation,  e  pro- 
testation: upon  mv  honour.  S/iaks.—S,  It  i«  used 
to  express  any  hardshipor  mischief:  it  brought  evil 
upon  them.  Burnet,— 6,  In  consequence  of:  he 
valued  himself  upon  his  birth.  Hayward.  Claren- 
don,—T,  In  iiwnediate  consequence  of:  upon  one 
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kind  word  he  was  rcconcikiU  Tillol.—  S.  In  a  state 
ol  view:  it  appears  upon  history.  S/iaks.  Tfinple.— 
9.  SiippuiiDg  a  tiling  grimttd:  iipun  these  terms  it 
is  adinicttd.  Burnet.— 10.  Relating  to  a  subject: 
Locke  wrote  w/)ori  covevnment.  7V"i^te.— 11.  With 
respect  to:  I  was  sueiitf/>on  questions  which  I  did 
net  understand.  Dryden.—li.  In  consideration  of: 
he  sun-eiidLTcd  upon  splendid  promises.  Pope.-— 13. 
In  noting  a  particular  day:  Ciesar  died  upon'i\ie 
ides  ot  March.  Addison.— 14.  Noting  reliance  or 
trust:  1  do  it  upon  yourwonl.  S/iaks.—\S.  Near  to; 
noliu);  situation:  Fontaruhiu  is  upon  the  edgt  of 
Fr«nce.  Clarendon.— if).  On  pain  of:  hence!  upon 
your  lives,  Sidninj.—n.  On  occ;>sion  of:  the  kini<, 
upon  this  news,  marched.  Swift.— IS.  By  infennue 
Jroin:  upon  your  premises  nothing  will  follow. 
ZocAr.— 19.  Noting  attention:  I  was  upon  my 
work,  when  the  fright  happened.  Locke.— 20.  Not- 
injf  particular  pace:  he  tume  on  upon  a  gallop. 
Dnj(kn.— 21.  Exactly;  according  to:  they  are  near 
upon  ten  thousand.  Shaks.— 22.  By;  noting  the 
means  of  support:  he  lives  Jipon  his  annuity.  Ifood- 
■ward. 

V'PPER,  i')'i>ir,  a.  [a  comparative  from  up.]— 1. 
Supeiiour  in  place;  higher.  Peacham.—'i.  Higher 
in  power.  Hooker. 

U'FPERMOS  T,  Ap'ptir-mAst,  a.  [superlative  from 
upper.]— 1.  Highest  in  phce.  Dryden.—i.  Higlicst 
in  p'.iwer  or  authority.  GlanviIle.—3.  Predominaut; 
most  pow^•rfllI.  Dryden, 

U'PPISH,  flp'plih,  a',  [from  up.]    Proud;  arrogant. 

To  XJPK.VISE,  fip-rlze',  v.  a,  [up  and  raise.]  To 
raise  lip;  to  exalt.  Milton, 

To  UPRE'AU,  4p-rAre',  v.  a.  [up  and  rear.]  To  rear 
on  high.  Gtiy. 

VPRI'GHT,  ftp-rite',  a.— i.  Straight  up;  perpendi- 
cularly erect.  Jiretnia/i.  Baccn.~2.  Erected; prick- 
ed up.  SpenKr.-S,  Honest;  not  declining  I roni 
viiTht.  Mihun. 

U'PUIGHTLY,  fip-rlte'l4,  ad.  [from  upright.]-!. 
Perpeiidiciilerly  to  tlie  horizon.— 2.  Honestly; 
without  de^iation  from  the  right.    Taylor, 

ti'PHIGHTNKSS,  ftiwlte'nis,  ».  [from  upright.]- 
1.  Perpendicular  ericlion.  }VaUi:r,—2.  Honest  in- 
tegrity. Atterbuiy. 

To  UPRi'SE.  ftp-rUu',  v.  n.  [up  and  rise.]— 1.  To 
rise  from  decumbitiire.  Psalms. — 2.  To  rise  from 
below  the  horizon.  Coivky,—3.  To  rise  with  accli- 
vity. Sliakspeore. 

UPRI'SE,  Op-rJzc',s.  Appearance  above  the  horizon. 
Shakspcarc. 

U'PROAR,  ftp'rire,  s-  [iiproer,  Dutch.]  Tuvnuit; 
bustle;  disturbance;  confusion.  Jiatci-^/s.  Philips. 

TbU'PROAH,  iip'rjre,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
throw  into  eonlusinn    S/tnks. 

UPKCI.LED,  flp-rto'.pntt  a.  Rolled  up.  ITilton. 

ToUPKOO' J",  fip  rOit'.v.  a.  [up  and  root.]  To  tear 
upby  the  root. 

r*  UPRO'USE,  fip-riize',  v. a.  [up  !.nd  rouse.]  To 
waken  from  sleep;  to  excite  to  action.     .S/iaks, 

U'PSHOT,  ftp'sh^t,  «.  [up  and  shot.]  Conclusion; 
end;  last  amount;  final  event,  Sl:nks.  More,  LT.sIr, 
Burnet.  Arbutli    P"t>i: 

U'PSIDE  do-wn,  ftp-slde^loun',  [an  adverbial  lomi 
of  speech  ]  With  total  reversemeni;  in  complete 
disorder.  Ral>-rg!i.  SnUh. 

f  PSPRING,  Ap'spring,  I.  A  man  suddenly  e.xalt- 
ed.    Sh'kspearc. 

To  U'PSPKIN'G,  fip'sprlng,  v,  n.  Totpriiig  up  out 
of  the  Kroiind.  Milton. 

To  UPSTA'ND,  ftp  itind',  V.  n.  [up  and  «tand.]  To 
be  erertjid.  Mny. 

7*0  UPS lA'Y,  fti^ti'.  V.  a.  [up  and  stay.]  To  sus- 
tain; to  support.  Milton. 

To  UPST  VRl .  ftn-siftrt',  v.  n.  [up  and  start.]  1  o 
ipring  up  suddenly.  Drydnx. 

P'PSTaH  r,  6i>-sti'rt'.  s.  [up  and  start.]  One  sud- 
denly raited  to  wealth,  power,  »ir  honour.  Sacon. 
Milton. 

To  L'PSWA'RM,  Ap4wirm',  v.  a.  [up  and  twarm.] 
To  raise  in  a  twarm.  S>mkt. 

To  UPFA'KE,  ftp-tike',  r.  a.  [up  and  take.]  To 
take  into  the  bands.  Spt-nser.' 

Tf  UPTE'AU,  ap-tin/,  v.  a.  To  tear  up.  Midon. 
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To  UP TRA'IN,  iiivtrine',  v.  a.  [up  and  tr»lii.]  T« 
bring  up;  to  educate.   Spcmt-r. 

To  UPTU'RN,  fti>-tftni',  v.  a.  [up  and  turti-j  T» 
throw  up;  to  furiow.  Milton. 

U'PWAHIJ,  ftp'wftrd,  a.  [up  and  feaptt,  Saxan,]' 
Directid  to  aliife'lier  part.  Dryticn. 

U'PWAHU,  tlp'«nid,s.  The  top.  Shaks. 

U'PWAHD,  ftp'wftrd,      )     . 

U'l'WAKDS,  i^p'wftrdz,  S'"* 
[up  :ind  P'  aplB,  Saxon.]— 1.  Toward  a  higier 
place.  Orydcn.—2.  'I'onard  heaven  and  Gxl. 
Hooker.— 3.  Witli  respect  to  the  higher  part.  MU. 
—4.  More  than",  with  ttndeiicy  to  a  liighei  or 
gaater  number;  four  hundred  aiid  uprward.  Hiok. 
— 5.  Tcmai-d  the  source.  Pope. 

U'PWHIKI-ED,  ftp'hwirld,  part.  a.  Whirled  up- 
wards    Mill  on. 

ToUPWI'Ni),  ftp-wind',  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pisi. 
upwoui:d^  L"l"»nd  wind,]  'I'o  convolve.  Speusn, 

URBA'NI'I  Y,  ftr-Wln'i-ti,  s.  [urbanitt,  French;ur- 
banitas,  Latin.]  Civility;  elegance;  politeness; ner- 
rimenf,  .'aceiiuusness.  Dri/iltn. 

U'HCHIN,  ftr'tshlii,  s.— 1.  A  hedge-bog.  Shaks.-7, 
A  name  of  slight  anger  to  a  cliild.    Prior. 

URE,  yftiv, s.  Practice;  use.  Hooker. 

U'RE'I'ER,  yft'ri-tfir,  s.  [uretere,  French.]  Uteiers 
are  two  lung  and  small  e:inals  from  the  basoii  of 
the  kidneys,  one  on  each  side.  Their  use  is  to  tar- 
ry the  uriue  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 
Il'i.ycman. 

U'RETHUA,  yft-r4'</iri,  s.  The  passage  of  the 
urine,  li'iiemun. 

To  URGE,  ftrje,  v.n.  [urgeo,  Latin.]— 1.  To  incite; 
to  push.  Shaks.  Tillotson.—3.  To  provoke;  to  ei- 
asperate.  .Vtaks.—3.  'I'o  follow  iloje,  so  as  lO im- 
pel. Pope.— 4.  To  labour  at  vehemently.— i.  To 
press;  to  enforce.  Dryden.— 6.  To  press  as  an  ar- 
gument. S/uiks.—7.  To  im|iortune;  to  solicit, 
Spenser.— 3.  lo  press  in  oppositiou  by  way  of  ol^ 
jection.   Tillotson. 

To  URGE,  ar,e,  v.  n.  To  press  torwjid.   Donne. 

U'RGENCY,  ftr'jen-si,  s.  [from  uirent.]  Pressure 
of  diftitJulty.  Sis-ift. 

U'RGENT,  ftr'jJiit,  a.  [urgent,  Fr.  urgens,  L»tin.] 
—1.  Cogent;  pressing;  violent.  Hooker.  Raleigh.— 
2.  Importunate;  vehement  in  solicitation.  £.io<ii/j. 

U'RGKNTLY,  ft/jlnt-li,  ad.  [fron.  urgent.]  Co- 
gently; violently;  vehemently;  importunately. 

U'RGER,  ftr'jftr,'8.  [from  urge.]  One  who  presses. 

U'RGEWONUER,  ftrjc'wftu-dclr,  s.  A  son  of  grain, 
Mortimer. 

U'RINAL,  yiVrJ-nSI,  s.  [urinal,  French.]  A  bot- 
tle, in  which  water  is  kept  for  inspection.  Shikt. 

U'KlNAttY,  yft'r4-n4-r4,  a.  [from  urine.]  Rclatins: 
to  the  urine.  Brotvii. 

U'RINA TIVE,  yft'i-4-na.ttv,  a.  Working  by  urine; 
provoking  urine.  Bacon. 

URINA'i'OR,  yft-ri-ui'tftr,  s.  [urinateur,  Frtncb; 
iirinatur,  Lat.]  A  diver.  IIQIkini-  May. 

U'RINE.viVrln,  s.  [urine,  Fr.  urina,  Latin.]  Aniinal 
water,  tiroion. 

To  U'RINE.yft'rln,  v.  n.  [luiner,  French.]  Tonake 
water.  Broion. 

U'RINOUS,  yft'rin-fts,  a.  [from  utin.-.]  Partt^ing 
of  urine.  ArOulhnot. 

URN,  orn,s.  [urne,  Fr.  urn.n,  Latin.]— 1.  Any  vessel, 
of  which  the  mouth  is  narrower  than  the  Ijody. 
Dryden.— i.  A  watei'-pot.  Cnech.—S.  The  vessel 
ill  which  the  remaiDi  of  burnt  bodies  were  put. 
IVilkir.i. 

UHCSCOPY,  yi-rds'ki-pi,  i.  [»f  on  and  txitT*]  In- 
spection of  urine.  Broicn 

U'RRY,  ftr'ri,  s.  A  mineral.  A  blue  or  black  pUf, 
that  lies  near  the  end,  which  is  au  unripe  coal. 

US,  fl>.  The  oblique  case  of  we. 

U'SAGE,  yft'zldje,  s.  [usage,  French.]—!.  Treat- 
ment, hanh  or  kind.  Dryden.— i.  Custom;  prac- 
tice long  continued.  Booker.— 3.  Manners;  lieha- 
viour.  .'ipenjcr. 

U'SAGKR,  yd'zld-jftr,  s.  [usager,  French;  from 
uskge.]  One  who  has  the  usage  of  any  thing  in 
trust  for  another.  Daniel, 

U'SANQB,  iA'(iJl»iie,  s.  CiW>ee,  frwch.]— I.  XJie; 
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Fite,  fir,  fill,  f ftti-mt  m(t^-piiie,  pln;- 


fiiMKr  emiiloynient.  Spenser.— 2,  Uuury;  interest 
paSfl  »or  inoiicy.  Shuks. 
t^S^.  >6se,8.  Lusus,  Liitin.]— J.  Tlie  act  of  employ- 
ing any  thing  to  any  purpose.  Locke— 2'   Qualities 
|hal  lUJike  a  thing  proper  lor  any  purpos-^.  Temple. 
j— 3.  Need  of;  oteasi.  n  on  whicli  any  thiuj;  can  be 
employed.    A.    P/iili/>s.—4.    Advantage    received; 
jjower  of  rec-iving  ndvantag;*'.  Dryckn.—S-  C'on- 
renieiiC'-;  help.   Locke.— 6.  L.»age;  eustuniar)  act. 
Locke.— 7.    Practice;  habit.    fValler.—S.    Cusluni; 
i>iiinion  occuneiice.  5"Aai'.». — 9.   Inti  rest;  money 
jaid  ibrtbeuse  ofniotiey.  Tnylov.  South, 
Vrfe,  yise,  6.  [In  law.]  Ihe  profit  of  any  thiup,  of 
t'hicli  the  nominal  possession  is  in  another.  Black- 
lone. 
TiAjSE,  yi2e,v.  a.  [user,  French;  iisus,  Latin.]— 1. 
to  employ  to  any  pm-pnse.  T  C/iron.— 2.   To  aetiis- 
tim;    to     habiiuatc.    Moscovmum.-S.    To  treat. 
piolles-  Adrlison.—i.  To  practise.  1  Peter.— S.  To 
lehave.    Shri/ci/ieuri.. 
Te]uSK,  y&ie,  v.  n.— 1 .  To  be  accustointdi  to  prac- 
tise accustoniRrily.  Spender.— 2.  To  he  customarily 
Ji  anynianiKr;  to  be  wont.  Bacon.  Mwj.—Z.  To 
(Veqne'nt.  Milion. 
U'^EKUL,  yftse'ful;  2.  [use  and  fuli.]    Convenient; 
jrofitable  toanyt'nd;  cojidiicive  orheljilul  to  auy 
Biirposi-.  More.  Locke.  Sa-tfU 
U'iiEKULLV,  yi'lse'fdl-i,  ed.  [from  iwnftil.]  In  such 

a  manneras  to  help  forward  joiue  eml.  Beiitley. 
U'SEFULNESS,  yise'tdl-njs,  s.  Coiiduciveness  or 

helpfulness  tosonie  end.  Addisoa. 
U'SELESS,  )ise'IJs,  a.  [from  use.]  Answering  no 

purpose; havinff  no  end.  Waller.   3uyU. 
U'oELESSL\,  yiise'lJs-li.ad.  [from  iHeless.]  AVith- 

out  the  quHiity  of  answering  any  purpoK.  Locke. 
U'SELESSKESS.yise'l&s.iiJs.s.  [from  useless.]    Un- 

fitnt-ss  to  any  end.    L''Estravge. 
U'SEH,  yJi'zir,  s.  [from  use.]  One  who  uses.  Suiiiey, 

IVottoii. 
U'SHiCR,  fish'flr,    t.  [huissier,   French.]—!.    Oni^ 
whose  business  it  is  to  iiitroduoi  strangers,  or  walk 
before  a  pt  rs.m  of  high  rank.  Shaks,  Sa  ifl.—2.  An 
un^er•t(acller.  Dry  den. 
ToU'SHEH,  ftsh'fir,  V.  a.  [fi-om  the  noun.]  To  in- 
troduce as  a  fonrcnner  or  harbinger;  to  forerun. 
Milton.  Pope. 
USqUEBA'CiH,  ui-kwi-bi',  s.  [an  Irish  and  Erse 
word    which  sipnifiej  the  water  of  life  ]    A  com- 
pounded distilled  spirit,  biing  drawn  on  aroma- 
ticks.    The   Highland   sort,   by  corruption,  they 
call  ivhiskeij. 
U'STION,    aVuhttn,  s.  [ustion,  Fr.    ustus,  Latin.] 

The  act  orbuniing;  the  state  of  being  bunxed. 
USTO'RIOUS,  fts-to'v^-fls,  a.  [usium,  Latin.]    Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  burning,  fi-atts. 
U'SUAL,  yi'7,hi-ll,  a.   [usuel,  French.]  Cominon; 

frequent;  customary.  Hooker, 
■U'SUALLY.yi'/.lift-iil-ijad.  [from  usual.]  coromon- 

IvJ  frequently;  customarily.  South.  SioiJ't, 
U'SUALNESS,  yA'zhi-ai-ugs,  s.  [from  usual.]  Com- 

nouness;  frequency. 
tJSUCA'PTION.yft-si-kSp'shfln,  s.[usu«aDd  capii>, 
L^tin.]    In  the   civil  law,    tlie    acquisition  of  a 
thing,  by  possession  thereof  a    certain  terra  of 
years.  Diet, 
"USUFKU'CT,  yi-sft-frfikt',  s.  The  temporary  use; 
enjoyment  of  the  profits,  without  power  to  alie- 
nate. Ayliffe. 
USLFRU'CTIIARY,  yi-si-frfik'tshi-J-rJ,  s.    [usu- 
tructuariiii,  Latin.]   One   that  has  the  use  and 
'    tenporary  profit,  not  the  pro^terty  of  a  thing. 

AyWe. 
"Sa  USUUE.yft'zhire.v.D.  [usura,  Latin.]  To  prac 

tisti  usury;  to  take  interest  for  money.  SItaks, 
tJ'Sl  ttEU,  yi'zhft-rftr,  s.  [usura,  Latin.]    One  who 

putsmoniy  out  at  interest.  Shaks, 
USU'UIOUS,  yt.7,i'r4-4s,  a.  Given  to  the  practice 

of  usury;  exorbitantly  greedy  of  proCt.  Donne. 
Te  USU'RP,  yi-zfirp',  v.  a.  [usurpo,  Latin.]    To 
poss<>s8  by  force  or  intrusion;  to  seize,  or   possess 
without  right,  flanker.  Ben  Jonson. 
WSURI'A'TION,  yft-iar-pi'shan,s.  [from  usurp] 
''premie,  unjust,  illegal  seizure  or  pojtessiank  King 
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USU'RPER,  j&-2firp'flr,  s.  [from  usurp.]  One  whv 
sei7.es  or  possfssej  that  to  which  he  has  no  right. 
SpeiLier.  Dryiltn. 
USlJ'Kl'lNGLV.jA-zfiip'fuglJ,  ad.  [from   usurp.] 

AViihoutjiiM  clann.  S/utks. 
U'SUHY,  yi'zhA-ri,  s.  [usur' .  French;  usura,  Latin.] 
—1.  Afoney  paid  lor  the   us<    of  money;   interest. 
Spcn.icr.  IValton.—i,  Ihe  practice  of  taking  inter- 
isi.    Bacon. 
U'TENSIL,  )ii'(§ii-8il,  ».  [ittcnsile,  low  Latin.]  An 
insiruiiKnt  ior  any  use,  such  as  the  vessels  of  the 
kiicli<nor  tools  of  ;  trade.  South. 
U'lEKlNK,  >i'ifer-}ne,  a.    [utecinus,  Latin.]    S* 

loiigici^  lotii.  rtoiiib.  Ray. 
V'TERUS,  )  6'i4-[fisj  s,  i,Lxtin.]  The  womb. 
UTl'LIi  V,  ytl'li'i-ti,  s.  [utilitas.  Laiin.]    Useful- 
ness; protit.  c<.n\  iiicnee;  advautageousness. 
U'l'MOST, fit';i,6si, a. [utintej'r, Sax. li>ni  i.eCi p.] 
—1.  E.Mrenie;  placed  at  the  tjttirniity.    MUioii.—2,. 
Being  in  the  highest  digree.  Shaks. 
U'TMOS  r,   &t'jiiAst,  s.  Tlie  most  that  can  be;  the 

greattst  power.  Shrtks.  South. 
U'l  rpiAK,i'i-iA'iii-4n,  a.  [from  Sir  Tliomas  More's 

Ltopia.]     i.eul.  Howley.         j 
U'TIER.   fii'tfic,  a.  [uCCcp,  Sax.]— 1.   Situate  on 
the  outstd- ,  or  remote  frojii  the  centre.   MUt<u.~ 
2.  Placed  without  any  conipa'ss;  out  «l    a.  j  iilaac. 
Milton  — 3.  E<itrerae;  excessivt ;  utmost.  Miltvn.— 
4.  Complct..-;  u  revocuble.  Clarendon. 
To   U' ITER,  fit'tfii,  V.  a.— 1.  To  sp  ak;    tu  pro- 
nounce; to  expres*.    Addison.— i.    To  diic'ost;;  to 
discover;  lo  publish.  Dryjen.—i.  To  sell;  to  »<ud. 
Abbot.  Careiv.-i.   To  dispersi ;  to  emit  at  i.irarc. 
Sxiuft. 
U'TIKUABLE,  fit'iSr-ll-bl,  a.  [from  uttL-r.j     Ex- 

pr  ssibl  ;  such  as  nr.y  In'  uttered. 
U'l'fEilANCE,   At'tar.Ause,  s.    [from    utter.]— 1. 
Pi-onuMciation,   luann.  r  of  speaking.    S/iensrr — 
2.  Extremity;  terms  of  extreaii-  liustilii}.    S/uiks. 
—3.  Vocal  expression;   emission  from  the  mouth. 
Holder. 
U'TTERER,  it'tftr-fir,  s.    [from  utter.]— 1.    One 
who  proniiunees.— 2.  A  divulger;  a  disclostu-.  Dryd, 
—3.   A  sclk-r   a  .endi  r. 
U'TTERLY,  dt'tftr-li,  ad.  [from  utter.]  Fully;com- 

plttely;  perf.  eil\    Huoker,  Clarendon. 
U' 11  ERMOST, 'ac'tftr-most,   a.    [iVom   utter.]—]. 
Extreme;  being- in  the  hiijhtst  degree.  Milton.—^, 
Most  remote.  AI>')ot. 
U'TTERMOST,   fit'idr-jnosl,  s.    The  greatest  de- 
gree. Hooker. 
U'VEOUS,  yi'vi-as,  a.  [trom  uva,  Latin.]  The  uve- 
eus  coat,  or  iris  of  the  eye,  halh  a  musculous  pow- 
er, and  cau  dilate  and  contract  that  rou:id  hole  in 
it,  called  the  pupil.  Hay 
KULCA'NO,   vdl-ki'nA,    s.     [Italian.]    A    burning 

moantain.  ArjulJinut, 
VU'LGAR,  vdl'gar,  a.  [vulgaris,  Latin.]— 1.  Ple- 
beian; suitirig  to  the  common  people;  practised 
among  the  tommoc  ptopi.;.— 2.  Wean;  low;  being 
of  the  common  rate.  South.  Broome,— 3,  Publiek; 
commonly  i.nined.  .i'/taks 
VU'LGAR,  var^ar,  s.  [tuigaire,  Fr.]  The  common 

people.  Kint;  Charla, 
VULGA'RITY,  vai-gir'4-t4,  s.   [from    vulgarJ-1. 
Meanness;    state  ot  the   lowest   people.    Brown, 
—2.  Particular  instance  or  specimen  of  meanness* 
Dniden, 
VULGA'HLY,  »ai'Kar-lJ,  ad.  [from  vulgar.]    Com- 
monly; in  th'  ordinary  manner;  among  the  com- 
moi.  people.  Hammon  '.  Brmvii, 
VU'LNKRABLE,^al'(.ar-a-bl,a.  [%'ulncrabilis,  Lat.] 
Susceptive  of  wounds;  liable  tu  external  injuries. 
Shakipeure, 
VU'LNKRATION,  vdl-nar  i'shan,  s.  [from  vulner- 

at^.]  lullictiun  oi' wounds.  Pearson. 
VU'LNERARY.  vai'nar-ari.  a.  [vulneratins,  Lat.] 

Useful  in  the  cure  of  uoumit    fl'isenian. 
To  VU'LNERAPE,     .ai'i.ar-ite,    v.  a.  [^-ulnero, 

Lat.]  To  wound;  to  hurt.  Gianville. 
VU'LPINE,  vai'pin,  or  vai'plne,  a.  [vulpinus,  Lat] 

Belonging  to  a  fox. 
VU'Ll  URE,  vil'tshAre,  s.  [>-ultur,  Lat.J  A  large 
I^Jjldofpreyremaikabk  for  roracity.  Sha1i^> 
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Vtf^-TURINE,  vil'fshAi'-lne,  a.  [vulturinus.  Lat.' 

IV  iDiigim  to  a  vnlLuvf. 
U'VULA.  )i'vfi-l4,  s.  I^iiviib,  Latin.]  In  niiaiomy.  a 

round   soft   s{)oiiKeoiis  body    siisin-ndrd  tVotii    tin- 

jiaiad',  rifar  llif  I'oiamina  ul  the  iiuslrils,  over  tlii- 

R.'ottis    nOseiium 
VXO'KIOUy.  d^-/A'i4-fts,  a.  fuxoiios.  Latin.:  Siiii- 

misiivrly  loiiii   i)i»  wii;-;  infictnl  witli  eonniibUI 

Aotuff .  linct,ii.  Miltoji. 
ITXO'KIOI.SIA.  dr-/o'ii-4vle.  a.  nVom  tixoiious.J 

With  lijii;!  s<il>..;isbion  to  a  \vi  .•.   Dryden. 
CXO'KIUUSNESS,  fig.z6'r4-(i«uJs,   J.    Ifiom  nxc- 

rioiis.j   Coiiuubiul  dotagit;    loud  submiasion  to  a 

wife. 
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Wdfib'bl-yiV  Is  a  letter,  of  which  tlie  form  is 
)  not  to  be  tounU  in  the  alpltabets  of  the  learn- 
ed laiig;uagi'S< 

Wis  soineiitneJ  properly  used  in  diplithongs  as  a 
voW\-i,  fur  II,  view,  strew:  The  sound  of  a  Jw  eon- 
sonant  h  uniform. 

T«  WA'BBLE,  w  ib'bl,  v.n.  [a  low,  barb  voiis  word.] 
To  shaki-,  to  mo»e(iom  side  tt>  side.  Mu.ion, 

WAD,  w6d,  s.  rpt.-xl.  hay;  S.w.]— 1.  A  bundle  nf 
straw  thrust  cli)Se  together.— 2.  IVnrtil,  or  bl.ieli 
lead,  is  a   miut-.-al  of  great  use  and  value.  Jt'ooUu: 

WA'DDING,  wdd'dhijj,  s.  [fioin  wad.  vad.  Island.] 
A  kind  of  soft  tuiifloosely  woven,  witli  which  the 
skirts  ol  ooats  are  stuffed  out. 

To  WA'DDLE,  w3d'dl,  v.  n.  [wagh.  len,  Dutch.]  To 
shake,  in  walking,  from  sitle  to  side;  to  deviate  in 
motion  from  a  ri^ht  line.  Spectalui:  Pofir. 

To  WADE,  wide,  v.  n.  [Iioni  vaJum,  Latin.]--!. 
To  walk  through  the  waters;  to  pass  water  »ithout 
swiiiiining.  KnuHcs.  More.~%.  To  pass  difficultly 
and  laboriously.  Hooker.  Addison 

>VA'FEU,  wi'fAr,  s.  [wafel;  Dutch.J-l.  A  thin 
cake.  Pope.— 2.  'I'he  bread  given  in  the  Eucharii>t 
by  the  Uoinanists.  Halt— 3,  Paste  made  to  close 
letters. 

To  WAFT,  wift,  V.  a.— 1.  To  carry  through  the  air, 
or  on  ilie  water.  Bro7vn.—2.  To  beckon;  to  inform 
by  a  sig.'-i  oi  any  thing  moving. 

To  WAF  r,  wlf[,  V.  n.  To  flo:)t.  Dryden. 

WAFT,  w  if  t,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  A  floating  bo- 
dy   T/iomsou.—2.  Motion  of  a  streamer. 

WA'FTAGE,  wlft'ldje,  j.  [trom  waft.]  Carriage  by 
water  or  air.  S/mks, 

WA'FTEK.wil't&r,  s.  [from  waft.]  A  passage  boat. 
Mnsworth. 

WA'F  rUKE,  w4f't5h&re,  s.  [from  waft.]  The  act 
of  waving.  Shnkspeare. 

To  WAG,  wSg.  V.  a.  [pasian,  Saxon;  waggen,  Dut.] 
To  move  lightly;  to  sbike  slightly.    SHviJ't. 

To  WAG,  w  jg,  V.  n.— 1.  To  be  in  »iuick  or  ludicrous 
motion.  5/ujArv.— 2.  To  go;  to  be  moved.  Drydfri. 

WAU.wJg,  s.  Ifoesan,  Sa.\.  toche;a.]  Any  one  lu- 
dicrously miscliievous;  a  merry  droll.  Addtson. 

Wage,  widje,  i.  llie  plural  iitiges  is  now  only 
lued.  [waggi-n,  GerwaD.]— 1.  Pay  given  for  set^ 
vice.  S/ttjAj.— 2.  Gage;  pledge.    A'mniiiorth. 

To  WAGE,  widje,  V.  a.— I.  To  attempt;  to  venture. 
Shaki.— 2.  To  nuke  to  carry  on.  Dri/di-n.—3, 
[From  wage,  wages.]  To  set  to  hire.  Sftriucr. — I. 
To  taki'lu  hire;  to  hiiv  for  pay;  to  hold  in  pay. 
Raleigh,  Uavies.—S.  [In  law.]  \VTien  an  action  of 
debt  IS  brought  against  any  one,  the  defendant  may 
nage  his  law;  that  is,  swear,  and  certain  persons 
with  him,  that  he  owes  nothing  to  the  plaintifl'in 
manner  as  he  hath  declared  The  offer  to  make  the 
oath  iscniled  lunger  of  law.   Blount. 

WA'GEKfWi'jir,  s.  [from  wage,  to  venture.]— 1.  A 
beSt>  any  Amg  pled^^  upon  a  chance  or  per- 
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foimaiice.  .^.icnter.  BeiUUy.—2.  [In law.]  An CU'et 
to  make  oath. 
i'»  WAGHK,  tti'idr,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lay 

til  idetl^eas  a  belt    S/iaksficure. 
W.VGE.s,w.Vjl/..s.  Se.  WAGE. 
W.V'GGEKY,  wig'gfii-4,  s.   [from   wag.]  Mischiev- 
ous nierrinieiit;   roguish  trick;  saicnbtical  puyety. 

Locke. 
WA'OGISH,  wig'ish.  a.  [from    wa?]    Knavishly 

merry;  merrily  uiisclii.  »<ivis,  frolicksonie.    VL.itr, 
WA'GtTlSHNhS  ,  wag'\sh-iiis,s.  Lt.»m  waggish.] 

Merry  luiscliitf.  Bacon. 
To  WA'GGLE,  wJg'nl,  v.  n.  [wHggheU-n,  German.] 

To  waddf  .  to  move  from  liil,.  to  side.  Sidney. 
WA'GON,   ttStr'ftii,  s.  [pa-$i»i,  Siixun;  whneghens, 

Dutch;  vageii,  Islandick.]—!.  A  heavy  rarriagvlbr 

biird  lis.  Kr,olles.—2.  A  chariot.  S/icmcr. 
WA'GONNER,  wltr'Aii-flr.  s.  [from  wagoa]    One 

who  drives  a  wayoii.  I'ryden    Ainncorih. 
WA'GONSPOKK.wA!;'ftn-sp6ke,s.  A  spoke  of  th* 

wheel  of  a  wagon.  SImks. 
WA'GTAU,.  wj>;'iili,  s    A  bird.    Ainnvorth. 
WAID.  wide,a   Crushid.     Shnkulteare. 
WAIF,  wife,  3.  Goods  found,  but  claimed  by  no  body. 

Alns^l^orth• 
To  WAIL,  wile, v.  a.  [gualare,  Italian.]  To  moan; 

to  lament;  to  bewail.  Pnpe. 
To  WAIL,  wile,  V.  n.  To  grieve  audibly;  to  express 

sorrow.    Ezekicl 
WAIL,  «il.,  s.  Audible  sorrow.  Thomson. 
WA'ILING,  wi'Ung,  s.  [from  wail.]  Lamentation; 

moan;  fudible  sorrow.  Knolle^. 
WA'ILFUL,   wilc'fdl,     a.    Sorrowful;    moOmfuU 

S/takspeare. 
WAIN,  wine,  s.    A  carriage.  Spenier. 
WATNROPE,  wine'rope,   s.    A   large  cord.   With 

which  the  load  is  titd  on  the  wagou.  'haks. 
WA'IXSCOT,  wJn'sKfli.s.  [wagistot,  Dutch.]  The 

inner  wooden  covering  of  a  Willi.    Arbuthnot. 
To  WA'INSCOT^wJnSUfit,  v.  a.  [waegerschottell, 

Dutch.]—!.  To  line  walls  with  boards.  Bacon.— i. 

To  line  in  general.  Gmv. 
WAIft,  wire,  s.  A  piece   of  timber  two  yattls  long, 

and  a  foot  broad.  Bailey. 
WAIST,  wiste,  s.  [gwase,  Welch.]— !.  The  smallest 

part  of  the  body;  tht  part  lielow   the  ribs    Miitojt. 

—2.  The  middle  deek.or  floor  of  a  ship.  Dryden. 
WA'IS'ICOA  T,  wSs'kdl,  s.  An  nnder  coat  drawn 

close  to  the  body. 
To  WAIT,  wite,  v.  a.  [wachten,  Dutch.]-!.  To 

e.tpect;  to  stay  for.  SImks.— 2.  To  attend;  to  ac. 

company  with  submission  or  respect.  Dri/Jen.— 3. 

'I'o  attend  as  a  tonseqnence  ol  something.  Rowe.—' 

4.  To  watch  as  an  enemy    Job. 
To  WAI  I',  wit.  ,  v.n.— 1.  Toex|iect;  to  stay  in  eK- 

pectatiun.    Job.— 2.    To   pay  servile  submissive  at- 
tendance. Milfoil.  nenham.—3.  To  attend.  Shaks, 

—4.  To  stay ;  not  to  depart  from.  South.—!.  To 

stay  by   reason  of  some  hinderaiue.— »i    To  look 

watchfully.    Bnrim.—7    To  lie  in  ambush  as   an 

enekiiy.  Aitton.—i.  To  follow  as  a  consequence. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
WAlI,wite,s.  Ambush;  insidious  and  secret  watch 

to  mischief,  yitnibert 
WAI'TEU,  wi'tftr,  j   [from  wail.]  An  attendant;  i 

one  who  attenilt  for  the  acconimoaatiun  of  othen*  | 

Ben  Junson.  \ 

W  AT  I ING  gentlewoman,-) 
WATTING  nujiV,  Swi'tUg,  J. 

WA'ITTNG  tcoman,         J 

[from  wait.]  An  upper  servant  who  atteitds  on  a 

lady  in  her  'Jiambrr.  Swift. 
'i'o  WAKE,  wike,  v.  u.  [paciao,  Sa.xon;  waechen, 

Dutch,]—!.  To  watch;  not  to  deep.  Ecclvs.    A/;'f. 

—2.  To  be  roused  from  sleep.  Milton.— 3.  To  cease 

from  ste«'p.  Sidney.  Denfiam.—4.    To  be  put  in 

action;  to  be  excited.  Milton. 
To  WAKE,  wike,  v.  a.  [pccenn,  Saxon;  weckeo , 

Dutch.]— I.  To  rouse  from  sW-p.  Dryden.— 2.  To 

excite;   to   put   in    motion  or  action.    Prior.— 3. 

To  bring  to  life  again  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

UiOon. 
WAKE,  wike,  s.  [from  the  verb.]-!.  The  feast  of 

the  d«iicati*B  of  the  ehiuch.  (^TBierly  kept  by 
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Fite,  ( Ir,  fiU ,  f  4t;-mi,  ir.li;- j,liie,  pln;- 


v&tchlng  all  niRbt.   Tusser.    Drydcn.  King.~%. 
Vigils;  state  of  foibi ni-ing  slerp.   M<tton.  ■ 

WA'KEFUL,  wiki'fAi,  a.  [wake  and  full.]  Not 
slerjiiiig;  vigilant.  Sjxnttr.  Crcshane. 

■WA'KKFULNESS,  wiUe'fAl-nJs.  s.  [fi-ora  wake- 
ful.]—i.  Wiiut  01  sleep.  Bacon.— i-  Forbeatauceof 
eiet-p. 

ToWA'KEN,  wi'kn,  v.  n.  [from  wake.]  To  wake; 
to  ctase  from  sleep;  to  be  roused  from  sleep. 
Dry  den. 

7*0  WA'KENjwi'kn,  v.a— 1.  To  rouse  from  sleep. 
Spenser'— 2.  To  excite  to  action.  Rosconmion.—S, 
To  product-;  to  bvinjT  fortli.  MiUoii. 

WA'KfcROBIN,  wike'r3b-b!n,s.  A  plant.   Miller. 

WA'KING,  wi'klng,  s.  [from  wake,  v.  n.]  The  pe- 
riod of  contiuuing  awake.   Butler, 

WALE,  wile,  s.  [I»l11,  Saxon, a  web.]  A  rising  part 
in  ilotli 

y*  WALK,  w5wk,  V.  a.  [walen,  German;  pealcan, 
Sa\cn,  to  roll.]— 1.  To  move  by  leisurely  steps,  so 
that  ono  foot  is  set  down  before  the  other  is  taken 
up.  Cla;e'iilon.—2.  It  is  used  in  the  ceremonious 
language  of  invitation,  for  come  or  go.— 2.  To  nio\e 
for  exercise  or  amustment.  Milton.—i.  To  move 
the  slowest  paci-;  not  to  trot,  gallop,  or  amble. — 5. 
Toappear  asa  spectiv.  Dax'i€f-—6.  To  act  on  any 
occasion.  Ben  Jnmon.—T .  To  be  in  motion.  Spans. 
— 8.  To  act  in  slt'-p.  Shaks.—9.  To  range;  to  move 
about.  S/iaks.— 10.  To  move  off.  Spefiser.—U.  'I'o 
act  in  any  pariiculai'  manner:  as,  to  zualk  up- 
rightly. Oeuteriinomy.—12.  To  travel.  Dent. 

To  WALK,  wiwk,  v.  a.— 1.  To  pass  through.  S'laks. 

—2.  To  lead  out  for  the  sake  of  air  or  exercise. 
"WALK,  wiwk,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Act  of  walk- 
ing for  air  or  exercise.  Milton-— %  Gait;  step;  man- 
ner of  maring.  Dryden.-S.  A  length  of  space,  or 
circuit  through  which  one  walks.  Milto}i.—4.  An 
avenue  set  with  trees.  Milton.— 3.  Way;  road: 
range;  place  of  wandering.  Su,,iit/s. — 0.  [Turbo, 
Xatin.]  A  fish.  Ainnvorth.—T .  Hclk  is  the  slow- 
est or  least  raised  pace  or  going  of  a  horse.  Far- 
rier^s  Diet, 

WA'LKER,  wiwk'flr,  s.  [from  wall:.  One  that 
walks.  Sivift. 

WA'LKING'STAFF,  wiwk'ing-stSft;  s.  A  stick 
■which  a  man  holds  to  support  himself  in  walking. 
Granville. 

WALL,  will,  s.  [wall,  Welsh;  vallum,  Latin;  pall, 
Saxon;  walle,  Dutch.]— 1.  A  series  of  brick  or  stone 
carried  upwari,  c6mmonly  temented  with  mortar; 
the  sides  of  a  building.  WoHon.—2.  Fortification; 
works  built  for  defence.  Sluiks.—i.  To  take  tlie 
WALL.  To  take  the  upper  place;  not  to  give 
.place.  Pinor. 

■To  AVALL,  will,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]—!.  To  en- 
close  with  walls.  Drydcn.— 2.  To  defend  by  walls. 
Bacon. 

'WALLCRE'EPER,will'kriJp.ar,s.  A  bird. 

•|VA'LLET,w4i'lit.s.  [peallian,  to  travel,  Saxon.]— 
1.  A  baj,  in  which  the  necessaries  of  a  traveller 
are  put;  a  knapsack.  Addison.— 2.  Any  thing  pro- 
tuberant and  swragging.  Shaks. 

WALLEY'ED,  vill'ide,  a.  [wall  and  eye.]  Having 
whitf-eves.  Shnkspearc. 

WA'LLFLOWEH,  will'flii-ar,  s.  See  STOCKGIL- 
LIFLOWER. 

WA'LLFRUIT,  will'fr&St,  s.  Fruit  which,  to  be 
ripened,  must  be  planted  against  a  wall.  Mort. 

To  WA'LLOP,  wll'lftp,  V.  a.  [pealau,  to  boil,  Sax.] 
To  Itoil. 

WA'LLOUSK,  wiU'li&te,  *•  [cimes,  Latin.]  An 
insect.  Ainsjooitf.. 

To  WA'LLOW.  -wirii,  V.  n.  [walngan,  Gothick; 
palician,  Saxon.]T-I.  To  move  heavily  and  clum- 
sily. MrUon.—2,  To  roll  himself  in  mire,  or  any 
thing  filthy.  Knoiet.—3.  To  live  in  any  state  of 
filth  or  gross  vice.  South. 

AVA'LLOW.  wdl'l6.  I.  [from  the  verb.]  A  kind  of 
rolling  gait  Dry  dm. 

WA'LLOWISH,  ndnA.tifa,  a.  [from  wallow.] 
Muddy.    Overhuni. 

WALLRU'E,will'-8a,«.  Anhetb. 

WA'IXWORT,  wiU'wftrt,  i.  A  plitnt,  the  same 
wiTh  dwarf  elder,  or  danewort. 
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WA'LNU  r,  wiU'nit,  s.  [palhihnuta,  Sason.]  The 
species  are,  1.  The  common  walnut.  2.  The  large 
French  walnut.  3.  The  ihin  shelled  wahmt.  4, 
The  double  walnut.  5.- The  late  ripe  walnut,  6. 
The  hard  shtlled  walnut.  7.  The  Virginian  black 
walnut.  3.  The  Virginian  black  walnut,  with  the 
long  furrowtd  fruit.  9.  The  hicker}',  or  white 
Virginian  walnut.  10.  The  small  hickery,  or  white 
AHrginian  *walnut.  MiUtr. 

WA'lXPEPPER,wAU'p^p-par,  s.  Houseleek. 

WA'LIRON,  wiirfi6n,s.  The  sen  horse.  Woudxc. 

To  WA'MBLE,w6m'bl,  v.  n.  [wenimelen,  Dutch.] 
To  roll  with  nausea  and  sickness.  It  is  used  of  the 
stomach.     VEstrange. 

WAN,  wdn,  a.  [panu,  Sai:on.]  Pale,  as  with  sick- 
ness; languid  of  look.  Spenser.  Suckling. 

W  AN.  for  xvon,  wdn.  The  old  preterite  of  win. 
Sp-nser. 

WAND,  w3nd,  s.  [waand,  Danish.]— 1-  A  small 
stick  or  twig;  a  long  i-od.  Shaks.  Bacon,— 2.  Any 
staff  of  authority  or  use.  Sidney.  Milton.— i.  A 
charming  rod.  Milton. 

To  WA'NUER,  won'dftr,  v.  n.  [panTJpian  Saxon; 
wandelen,  Dutch.]—).  To  rove;  to  ramble  here 
and  there;  to  go  without  any  certain  course. 
Shaks.  Hchreivs.—i,  To  deviate;  to  go  astray. 
Psalms. 

To  WA'NDER,  w5ii'diir,  t.  a.  To  travel  over,  with? 
out  a  Certain  course.  Millon. 

WA'NDERER,  w6n'ddr-4r,  s.  [fi-om  wander.]  Ro- 
ver; ra)nblei-.  Ben  Jonson. 

WA'NDERING,  wdndSr-fng,  s.  [from  wander.]— 
1.  Uucert.iin  peregrination.  Addison.— %,  Aberra- 
tion; ni;stak»n  way.  Decay  of  Piety.— 3.  Incertain- 
ty;  want  of  being  fixed.  Locke. 

To  WANE,  wine,  V.  n.  [^anean,  to  grow  less,  Sas.J 
—1.  To  grow  less;  to  decrease.  Hakev)ill.—2.  Tm 
decline;  to  sink.  Shaks.  Roice. 

WANE,  wine,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Decrease  of 
the  moon.  Bacon.— 2.  Decline;  diminution;  declen- 
sion.   South. 

WA'NISH,  w6n'!sh,a.  Ofa  wan  hue.  Fairfax. 

WA'NNED,  wdn'd,  a.  Cfrom  wan.]  Turned  pale 
and  faint  coloured.  Shaks. 

WA'NNESS,  wdn'nis,  s.  [from  wan.]  Paleness; 
languor. 

To  WANT,  wont,  V.  a.  [pana.  Saxon.]— 1.  To  he 
without  something  fit  or  nece5sai7.  Ecclus.—Z.  To 
be  defective  in  something.  Locke.— Z.  To  fall  short 
of;  not  to  contain.  Mikon.—i.  To  be  without;  not 
to  have.  Dryden.—S.  To  need;  to  have  need  of;  to 
lack.  Holder.— 6   To  wish  for;  to  long  tor.  Shaks, 

To  WANT,  w3nt,v.  n.— 1.  To  be  wanted;  to  be  ini" 

aerly  absent.  Milton.  Denham.—2.  To  fail;  to 
;ficient.    Milton.— Z.  To  be  missed;  to  be  not 

had.  Dryden. 
WANT, wont,  s.— 1.  Need.  Milton— 2.    Deficiency. 

Addison.— 3.  The  state  of  not  having.   Pope.— 4. 

Po^'crty;    penury;    indigence.     Swift.— 5.   [panb, 

Saxon.]  A  mole. 
WA'NTING,  w  6nt'!ng,  s.  [from  to  want.]    Need. 

Shakspeare. 
WA'NTLESS,  wftnt'lSs,  a.  [want  and  less.]  Abun- 
dant- Ifarner. 
WA'NTON,  w3n'tfin,a.— 1.  Lascivious;   libidhioni. 

Milton.— 2.  Licentious;  dissolute.  Shaks.  Roscopu— 

3.  Frolicksome;  gay;  sportive;  airy.   Shaks.  Ral.— 

4.  Loose;  unrestrained.  Addison.— S.  Quick  and 
irregular  of  motion.— 6.  Luxuriant;  sapet'fluotis. 
Milton.— T.  Not  reguVtr;  turned  fortuitously.  Milt, 

WA'NTON,  wdn'tfin,  s.— 1.  A   lascivious   person;  a. 

strumpet;  a  whoremonger.  South.— 2.  A  trifler;  an 

insignificant  Hatterer.   Shaks.— 3.  A  word  of  slight 

endearmrnt.  Ben  Jonson. 
To  WA'NTON,  wSn'tfin,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]— 1. 

To  play  lasciviously.  Prioi:—2.  To  rev.l;  toptey. 

Otioay.—3.  To  move  nimbly  and  inccgularly. 
To  WA'NTONIZE,  wdn'tfln-ize,  v.  n.  To  play  the 

wanton.  If.Brtnvne. 
WA'NTONLY,    wdn'tAn-li.    ad.    [from    wanton.] 

Lasciviously:    frolicksomely;    g«yly;     sportively. 

Dryden. 
WA'NTONNESS,  w6n'tftn-n&»,  s.  [from  wanton.]— 

1.  L»5civiou>n«s;  lechery.  5'AqA^.— 2.  SportiTenew; 
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— n6,  mJve,  iiir,  ndt;—t/»be,  t&b, bill;— All;— i>4uiitl;— /Alii,  I'Hii. 


i.iilicU;  humour.  Shahs.— 3.  Lici-ntiuusness;  iiegli^ 
^.  iice  of  lesti-iiiiit.  K.  Charles,   yt'tlloii. 
AVA'N'rWir,  wftiil'wlt,  s.  [wantami  wit.]    A   fool; 
uu  idiot.  Siinfcs^icare, 

AVA'NTY,  won'ii,  s.  [I  know  not  wlience  derived.] 
A  broad  girth  of  leather,  by  which  tlie  load  is  bound 
upon  the  horse.  TiKser- 

WA'PED,  \v;V'i>id,  a.  Dejucted;  crushed  by  misery. 
S/mkspiaTe. 

W/V'PEM'AKE,  wai>'ln-;ike,  s.  [from  pcepun, 
.Saxon,  null  laKt-.]  IVupenlake  is  what  we  c:ill  .•» 
Iiundrcd:  ujion  a  nieelin^  thi  y  tuiiched  each  otherS 
^Yeal)ons  in  token  of  their  fill'  lity.  Oth;r5  Ihiiik, 
that  a  ivri/jentaltc  was  ten  hundreds  or  boroughs. 
S/irwtrr 

AVAR,  wir,  s.  [weii-e,  old  Dutch.l— 1.  The  exercise 
of  yiiilence  under  sovereign  command.  Ruleiy:h.— 
2.  The  instruments  ofwjr  in  potieal  language. 
Prior. — 3.  Forces;  army.  Milto?i.—4.  The  jirofiS- 
sion  ofarms.— 5.  Honiliiy;  state  of  oi)liositiou;act 
of  o)>|iositioii.  Shaksptarc. 

'/■(I  WAR,  wir,  V.  n.  [froni  the  noun.]  To  make  war; 
to  he  in  a  state  oi'  hostility.    Tim. 

To  WAR,  wir,  v.  a.  To  make  war  upon.  .'ipen.  Dnn> 

To  WA'UBLE,  wir'hl,  t.  a.  [wta-velin,  German.]— 
1.  To  quaver  any  sound.— 2.  To  &< use  to  eiuaver. 
Jl/f.Vfln.— 3.  ToutUir  niiisicallv.  Milton. 

7'u  WA'UBLE,  wjlrbl,  V.  n.— 1.  To  be  qu:ivertd. 
Caij.—2.  To  b«-  uttered  melotliously.  Sidney.— 3. 
To  sine;.  Milton.   I)nj(k!i.  Pope. 

W.\'RnLRR.  wir'hl-ar,s.  [from  warble.]  A  singer; 
a  songster.  Tickcll. 

WARD,  wiixl.  A  syllable  much  used  as  an  affix  in 
composittnn,  as  ftcavcnvjarti,  viitU  tendency  to  hea- 
ven; hitlierwayri,  this  way;  from  peaji??,  Saxon. 

To  WARD,  wird,  V.  a.  [peapttian,  Saxon;  waren, 
Dutch;  garder,  French.] — 1.  To  Ruard;  to  w.itch. 
Spenser.— 2.  To  defend;  to  niotect.  S/taks.—  i.  'I'o 
fence  olf;  to  obstruct;  to  t urn  aside  any  thinj;  mis- 
chievous. Fnirfh.x.  Daniel. 

To  WARD,  wiixl,  V.  n.— 1.  To  be  viq;ilanl;  to  keep 
guard.— 2.  To  act  upon  the  defensive  with  a  wea- 
pon. l)ri/<len. 

WARD,  wird.  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Watch-  act  of 
puai'ding.  Spenser.  DriitU:n. — 2.  Garrison;  those 
who  sre  entrusted  to  keep  a  place.  Spenser.— 3. 
Guard  made  by  a  weapoit  in  fencing.  S/inks, — 4. 
Fortress;  strong  ho!d.—5.  District  of  a  town.  Onjil. 
— 6.  Custody;  confinemeut.  Hooker.— 7.  The  p-jrt 
of  a  lock,  which,  corresponding  to  the  proper  k>y, 
hinders  any  other.  Millon.Grew.—S.  One  in  the 
hntuls  ofa  guardian.  Drum.  Otwny.—^,  The  state 
of  a  child  under  a  guartlian.  Boron.— 10.  Guunlian- 
ship;  right  over  orphans.  Spenser. 

WA'UDEN,  wir'dn,  s.  [waerden.  Dutch.]—!.  A 
keep.r;  a  guardian.— 2.  A  head  officer.  Garth.— 3. 
Warden  of  the  cinque  ports.  A  magistrate  of  those 
havens  in  the  east  of  England  onlled  the  cinque 
ports,  who  has  ther«  all  that  jurisdiction  which  the 
admiral  of  Rnrrland  has  in  places  not  exempt.— 4. 
A  large  pear.  Mny,  Kinj!. 

AVA'RDEN-PIK;,  wjv'dn-pl,  s.  A  pie  made  of  p^ars 
called  wardens.  S/mk,- 

WA'ROER,  wArd'flr,  s.  [from  ward.]— 1.  A  keeper; 
a  guanl.  S/ietiser.  Drijilen.—2.  A  truncheon  by 
which  an  offlter  of  arms  forbade  fight.  Shaks. 

WA'RDMOTE,  winl'mAle,  s.  [pcapfc  and  nioC,  or 
gemot:,  Saxon.]  A  meeting;  a  court  held  in  each 
ward  or  diitrict  in  London  lor  the  direction  of  their 
aflfairs* 

WA'RDROBE,  wird'ribe.  s.  [tmnlcrobe.  Fr.]  A 
room  where  clothes  are  kept.   Spenser.  jliUlison. 

WA'RDSHIP,  wird'shlp,  9.  [from  ward.]—!.  Guar- 
dianship. Boron.— 2.  Pupillage;  state  of  being 
under  ward.     King  Charles. 

WARE,  wire.  The  preterite  of  wear,  more  fre- 
quently wore.  Luke. 

WARE,  wire,  a.  [for  this  we  commonly  say  aware.] 
—1.  Being  in  expectation  ot,  Ix-ing  provided 
against.  ni/iftheii:—X  Cautiotis;  wary.  Spenser. 

To  WARE,  wire,  v.  n.  To  take  heed  oi  to  beware. 
Drijden. 

WARE,  wire,  >.  [papn,  Saxon;  waere.Dutch.]  Cora- 
monlj  lomethins  to  be  sold.  Shakf.  B.  Jtntoii, 


WA'REKUL,  wire'fil.  a.  [ware  and  full.]  Cautioui; 

liiiun'oiisly  prudent. 
WA'REFULNi:h.S,  wire'fAl-nJs,  s.  [iVom  wareful.] 

C.iuiiou^i.ess.  0!)solele.  •'iidneu. 
WA'RKHOU.SE,  ..ii  'hiise,  s"  [waix  mid   home.] 

A  stitreliuuse  ol'  iiiercjiandise.  l.orkc.  Addison. 
WA'KKLESS,  wire'lis,  a.  [from  Jwatt.]    Uncauti- 

ous;  iiuweary,  Spenser. 
WA'RKLY,  wir  'li,  i.d.  [from  ware.]  Warily;  cau- 
tiously; tiinorouslr.  Spenser. 
WA'KKARE,  wii'i'ire,  s.  "[wurand   fare.]  .Military 

service;  military  life.  Milton.  Dryden,    Atlerhury, 

Hoi^crs. 
To  WA'RFARE,  wii'fiie,  v,  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

I'o  Kiula  miiitar\  life,     anulcn. 
WATlHABLE,w4r'h4-bl,a.  [warand  habile.]  Mili- 
tary; fit  for  war    S/icnser. 
WA'RILY,  wi'ri  14,  ad.  [from   wary.]    Cautiously; 

with  timorous  prudence;  with   wise  forethought. 

Hooker.  Sou'h.  Sprcil. 
WA'RIMENT,  wi'r4-iii4nt,  s<  [from  wary.]  Cau- 

tion.  Spenser. 
WA'RINESS,  wi'r4-n§s,s.  [from  wary.]    Caution; 

prudent     forethought;   timorous     scrupulousnesi* 

Donne.  S;/ratt. 
WAKK.uirK.s.  Building.  Spenser. 
WA'RLlKE,w4i^like,a.  [war  and  like.]— 1.  Fit  for 

war;  disposed  to  war.  Sidney.  Philips.— 2.  Military; 

relating  lo  war.  Millon. 
WA'RLIXo,  wii-'llug,  a.  [from  war.]   Ojie  often 

quarrelled  with. 

WA'RLUCK,  5^*' '«''''• 
[p'-ploj,  Sa.t.]  A  witch;  awizzard. 

WA'KM,  wirni,  a.  [warm,  Goth,  peapm,  Saxon; 
warm,  Dutch.]— l.  Not  cold,  though  not  hot;  heat- 
ed to  a.  small  degree.  2  Kings-  Milton.— 2.  Zealous; 
ardent.  Pope.— 3.  Violent;  furious;  vehement. 
Dryden.— 4.  Busy  in  action.  Dryden.— 5.  Fanci- 
ful; enthusiastick.  Locke. 

Tu  WARM,  wirm,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]—!.  To 
free  from  cold;  to  heat  in  a  gentle  degree.  Isaiah, 
Milion.—z,  To  heat  mentally;  to  make  vehement. 
Dri/den. 

WA'R-MARKED,  wi/mlrkd,  a.  Marked  with 
woundt   got  in    war       Shakspeare. 

WA'RMINGPAN,  wir'ming-pSln,  s.  [warm  and 
pan.]  A  covi-red  brass  pan  fer  warming  a  bed  by 
means  of  hot  ei>:ils. 

WA'RMINGSIONE,  wir'mln^stAne,  s.  [warm  and 
stone.]  I'he  jcarming  stone  is  dug  in  Cornwall, 
which,  being  once  well  heated  at  the  fire,  retains 
its  warmth  a  great  while.  Ray. 

WA'UMLY.waim'l^,  ad.  [from  warm.]— 1. With  gen- 
tle hc;it.  Milton.— 2.  E;igerly;  »i-deutiy.   Pri.  Pope. 

WA'llMN'ESS,  wirm'nJs,? 

WARMTH,  winnr/i,  V' 

[I'roiii  wurm.]— 1.  Gentle  heat.  Shaks.  Baeon.  Aft- 
dson.—2.  Zeiil;  p.issiou;  fervour  of  muul,  Shaks. 
S/irtitt.—3.  Faucifulnesj-  enthusi:<sm.  Temple, 

WA'RMONGER,  wir'mftugg&r,  s.  One  th;it  sells 
his  chivalrous  exploits.  Spriiscr, 

To  WARN,  v\  Jrn,  v.  a.  [pa-pnian,  Sa.\on;  waemen, 
Dutch]—!.  To  caution  against  any  titult  or  dan- 
ger; to  give  previous  noliciof  ill.  Miltun.  South. — 
2.  To  admonish  of  any  duty  to  be  ptnormed,  or 
piiictice  or  place  to  be  avoided  or  t'orsHken.  Arts, 
Dryden.-3.  To  notify  previously  guotl  or  bad. 
Dri/drn. 

WA'H.MNO,  wii-'nliig,  s.  [Irom  warn.]- ;.  A  cau- 
tion against  faults  or  danpreis;  previous  noiice  ot 
ill.  H'itke.—2.  Previous  notice:  in  a  sense  Inilitler- 
ent.  Dryden. 

WARP,  wirp,  J.  [peapp,  Saxon;  werp,  Dutch.] 
Thiit  order  of  n  thread  in  ii  thing  woven  that  crosses 
the  woof.  Baeon. 

To  WARP,  wirp,  v.  n.  [peoppan,  Sax.  we;|en, 
Dulch.]— 1.  To  change  from  the  true  sitoatton  ot 
intestiiiw  motion;  to  ehaiif.-  the  po.itit"' "•<'i"  on» 
part  to  another.  S/iaks.  M'Xon.—2.  T»  lose  it» 
proper  couij^or  direction.  S/i«Ai-.  Sonis.—".  lo 
turti.   l/i.'/.'n.  . 

To  WARP,  wivp.  V.  a.-J.  To  eoiuract;  to  *onrel, 
—2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction.  Drya. 
Ss 
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WAT 


rite,  far,  fill,  fit;— mi,  mlt;— pine,  pln;- 


fyatti.—i.  It  ii  uted  hy  Shaksjieare  to  cxiness  tht 
effect  ot'frost:  as, 

Freezt,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Tli().,(;li  ihou  the  waters  7tiar/). 

WA'KPROOF,  wii-'iir6ot',  s.  Valour  known  by  proof. 
S/iai'speare. 

To  WA'KRANT,  wor'rjnt,  v.  n.  [{rarantir,  Fr.]— 1. 
To  support  or  maintain;  to  attest.  Hooh:r.  Locke. 
—2.  To  give  authority.  Sliak^.—S.  To  jiisiify. 
South.—*.  To  exen.pt;  to  privilege;  to  secure,  5'?/. 
Milton.— S.  To  declare  upon  surety.  L'£siniitge. 
Dryden. 

tVA'RKANT,  woi-'rlHt,  s.  [from  the  verb.]—!.  A 
writ  conferiring  some  right  or  authority.  Shahn. 
Claren.—i.  A.  vinl  giviug  tli.  office  r  of  justice  ihe 
power  of  caption.  iJrt/rf.— 3.  A  justificatory  com- 
mission or  testimony.  Hooker.  Raleigh,  South.— 4. 
Kigl.t;  regality.  Shdks. 

WA'RRANi ABLE,  woi-'rant-Sbl,  a.  [from  war- 
rant.] Jusiiftable;  defensible.  Broun.  South- 

WA'RRANTABl.ENESS,  w6i-'r4uta-bliifs,  s. 
[from  warraiitab'e.'J  Justiliabl-ness.  Sidney. 

WA'RRANTABLY,  \v6i'ilnt-a-bi4,  ad.  [fromwar- 
rantable.j  Justitiubly.  fl'fiU: 

WA'HRANIEE,  w6i'rin-tli.  s.  [alaw  term.]  ITie 
person  to  whom  a  wariaNt)   is  made. 

WA'URANTER;  wdr'rji.i-fir,  s.  [from '  warrant.] 
^l .  One  who  gives  authority.— 2.  Oue  who  gives 
n-curity. 

'RKANTISE,  wSr'rin-tlze,  s.  [warrantisa,  law 
Lac.]  Authoriiv;  security.  S/iaks, 

WA'RRANTOB'.  \v3r'ran-tfir, s.  [alaw  term.]  The 
p<  rson  who  grants  »  warr.mty. 

WA'HRANTY.  wor'rJn-ti,  s.  [warrantia,  law  Lat.] 
—1.  [In  the  comnvoii  law.]  A  promise  made  in  a 
deed  by  one  man  unto  another  for  himsflt'  and  his 
heirs,  to  secure  hin,  and  liis  heirs  for  enjuying  of 
any  thing  agreed  of  between  thein.  Coxvel.—2.  Au- 
thority; justificatory  mandate.  Sliakf.  Taylor.— 5. 
Security.  Locke. 

To  \VARRA'\,  w6r-ri',  v.  a.  [from  war.]  To  make 
war  upon.  Fairfax. 

WA'RRE.wdr,  a.  [coejiji.Saxon.J  Worse.  Speiis. 

AVA'RREN.  w6r'rln,  s.  [waeraiide.  Dut.  suerenne, 
Fr.]  A  kiiidot  park  for  rabbits.    VLdrange. 

WA'RRENER,wdr'rln-ftr,  s.  [from  warren.]  The 
keeper  of  a  «  arren. 

WA'HRlOUK,  wir'yflr,  s.  [from  war.]  A  soldier; 
a  militarj-  man   Shaks.  Dryden. 

WA'HRIOURESS,  wir'yflr-Js,  s.  A  female  warri- 
onr.  SpKTiser. 

WART,  wirt,  s.  [peapt,  Saxon;  werte,  Dutch.]  A 
corneous  exciescence;  a  small  protubei-ance  on  the 
flesh,  hacon. 

WA'RTWORT,  wirt'wftrt,  s.  [wart  and  wort.] 
bpurge. 

WA'RTYiwir'ti.a.  [from  wart.]  Grown  over  with 
warts. 

WA'RWORN,  war'woiTi,  a.  [war  and  worn.]  Worn 
with  war.  Shaks. 

WA'RY,  wi'rt.  a.  [poep,  Saxon.  Cautious;  scru- 
pulous; timorously  prudent.  Hooker.  Daniel. 
Addison. 

WAS.  w4e.  The  pret.  of  To  be.  Genesis. 

To  WASH,  w3sh,  V.  a.  [papcan,  Saxon;  wasschen, 
Dutch.]—!.  To  cleanse  by  ablution.  Shakspttirc. 
VEstrange.-l.  To  moisten.— 3.  To  affect  by  ab- 
lution. Jicts.  Taylor.  Watts.— 'i.  To  colour  by 
washing.  Collier. 

To  WASH,  w3sh,  V.  n.— 1.  To  perform  the  act  of 
ablution.  2  Kings.  Fopc.—Z.  To  cleanse  clothes. 
Shaki'petire. 

WASH,  w6sh,s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Alluvion;  any 
thing  collected  by  water.  Mart.— 2.  A  bog;  a 
marsh;  a  ten;  a  quagmire.  Shaks.— 3.  A  medical 
or  cosmetick  lotion  Hiiilib.  South.  Sirift. — 4.  A 
iuperftcial  stain  or  colour.  Collier. — 5.  The  feed  of 
bogs  gathered  from  washed  dishes.  Shaks.— 6.  The 
act  of  washing  the  clothes  of  a  family;  the  linen 
washed  at  once. 

WA'SHBALL,  wSsh'bill,  s.  [wash  and  ball.]  Ball 
made  of  soap.  Sivift. 

WA'SHliR,w4sh'(fr,f.  [from  wash.]  One  tbatwaifa- 
«».    Shakspcare. 
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WA'SHY.  w6sh'i,  a.  [from  wash.]— 1.  Watery 
damp.— 2    Weak;  not  solid.  Watton. 

WASP|  wosp,  s.  [peapp,  Sa\oii-.  vespa,Latin;  guespe,' 
French.]  A  brisk  stinging  insect,  in  Corm  resem- 
bling a  be:-,  .'ihoks    Drayton. 

WA'SPISH.  wdsp'lsh.a  [from  wasp.]  Peevish;  ma- 
lignant; irrilaUr.  Shnks.   SitlHugJleet. 

WA'SPISHLY,  w6sp'isl:-lt,  ad.  [from  waspish.] 
Peevishly. 

WA"JP1SHNESS,  wosp'ish-ngs,  s.  [from  waspish.] 
Peevi',hncss;  irritability. 

WA'SSAIL,  w6»'sll,  s.  [from  pseplioel,  your  health, 
Sa.\oii.]— 1.  A  liquor  made  ol  apples,  sugai,  and 
ale,  anciently  much  used  by  English  good-fellows. 
— 2   A  'irui\ken-l»out.  Shaks. 

WA'SSMLi'R,  w6s'sil-fir,  s.  [from  wassail.]  A  to- 
per; a  diimkard.  Milton. 

WAtST,  w6st.  The  second  person  of  was,  from 
To  be. 

To  WASTE,  w iste,  v.  a.5[apepCan,  Sax.  woesten, 
Dutch;  giistare;  Italian;  vastare,  Latin.]—!.  To 
diminish.  jD)'!/(/en.  Temple.— 1,  To  destroy  \>an- 
tonly  and  liixuriou-iy.  Hooker.  Bacon.— 3.  I'o  de- 
stroy; to  desolate.  Milton.  J)7pden.—4.  To  wear 
out    Milton.— 5.  To  spend;  to  consume.  Miltoiu 

To  WAS'l'E,  w4ste,  v.  n.  To  dwiiHlle;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  consumx>tion.  Dryden. 

WAS  IE,  wiste,  a.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Destroyed; 
ruuied.  Milton-  Locke.  Pope.— 2.  Desolate;  uncul- 
tivated. Abbot.— 3.  Superfluous;  exuberant;  lost  lor 
want  of  occupiers.  Milton.— i.  Worthless;  that  of 
wliich  none  but  vile  use*  can  hs-  made.— 5.  That  of 
which  uo  account  is  taken,  or  value  found.    Dryd. 

WASTE,  wiste,s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  Wanton  or 
luxurious  destruction;  consumption;  loss.  Hooker, 
Milton.^ Ray. —2.  Useless  exp<nse.  Di-tjilen.  ll'ntti. 
—3.  Desolate  or  iinculiivated  ground.  Locke. 
Spensei:—A.  Ground,  place,  or  space  unoccupied. 
Milton.  Wcdler.  Smith. — 5.  R  gion  iuii:ed  and  de- 
serted   Driirien.-d.  Misehiel;  destruction.     Shaks. 

WA'STEFUL,  waste'fil,  a.  [waste  and  roll.]—!. 
Destructive;  ruinou<i.  Milton.— 2.  Wtmtouly  or 
dissolutely  consumptive.  Shaks.  Bacon,— 3.  Lavish; 
prodigal;  luxuriantly  liberal.  Addison.— 4.  Dcso. 
lati';  uncultivated;  unoccupied.  S/tenser. 

WA'Sl  EFULLY,  wAste'iul-l,  ad.  [from  wasteful.] 
With  vain  and  dissolute  con>umption.  Dryden, 

WA'STEFULNESS,  « iste'fil-nls,  s.  [nom  waste- 
ful.] Prodicality. 

WA'STENESS,  w  Jsie'nJs,  s.  [from  waste.]  Desola- 
tion; solitude.  Spenser. 

WA'STER.  w  ist'flr,  s.  [from  waste.]  One  that  con- 
sumes dissolutelj-  ai'id  extravagantly;  a  squander- 
er; vain  consiinn  r.   Ben  Junjon. 

WA'.sTREL,  w  dsl'ril,  s.  [from  waste.]  Commons. 
Carejv. 

WATCH,  w5tsh,  s.  [paecce,  Saxon.]— 1.  Forbearance 
of  sleep.- 2.  Attenilance  without  sleep.  Addison.— 
3.  Attention;  close  observation.  Shaks. — 4.  Guard; 
vigilant  keep  Sjienser.—s.  Watchnien;  men  set  (c 
guard.  Spenser.— 6.  Place  where  a  guard  is  set. 
Shnks— 7.  Post  or  office  of  a  watchman.  Shaks, 
—8.  A  period  of  the  night.  Dryden.— 9.  A  pock- 
et-clock; a  small  clock  moved  by  a  spring. 
Hale. 

To  WATCH,  wotsh,  v.  n.  [pacian,  Saxon«]— 1.  Not 
to  sleep;  to  wake.  S/iaks.  Ecclus,—2.  'I'o  keep 
guard.  Jer.  Milt.— 3.  To  look  with  expectation. 
fsnlms.-i.  T'  be  attentive;  to  be  vigilant.  Tim.— 
5.  To  be  cautiously  observant.  Taylor.— 6.  To  be 
insidiously  att.  ntive.  Miltn. 

To  WATCH,  wStsh,  v.  a — 1.  To  guard;  to  has'e  in 
keep.  Milion.—2.  To  observe  hi  ambush.  fValton. 
Milt.— 3.  To  tend.  Broome.—A.  To  observe  in  op- 
der  to  detect  or  prevent. 

WA'TCHER,  wStsh'ir,  s.  [from  watch.]— 1.  One 
who  watches.  Shaks.— 2,  Diligent  overlooker  or 
observer. 

WA'TCHET,  wStshit,  a.  [p«ce»,  Saxon.]  Blue; 
pale  blue.  Dri/den. 

WA'TCHFUL,  wdtsh'fil,  a.  [watch  and  full.]  Vigt 
lant;  attentive;  cautious;  nicely  observant.  Sha/ct. 
Revelations.  .         ,    ,  ..._.-. 

WA'TQHTUlLY.wfttsh'fil-i,  ad.  [ftam  watchWM 
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Vigilantly;  enutiously;  attentively;   witli  eautious  | 
obii.  rvatioii.  Boi/lc 

WA'ICHFULNKSS,  w4tsli'fil-n?s,  s.  [trom  watch- 
ful.]—!. Vigilauc:;  lieed;  susiiivious  uueiitioii; 
cautious  ngaid.  Ham.  Ar(tuth.  lyaUs.—i.  Inubi- 
lity  to  sleep.  Arbut/inot. 

WA'I'CHHOUSK,  w6t>li'liiiise,  s.  [watch  ami 
hotisi'.J  Pl.icewht  I- the  waicli  13  set.  Coy. 

WATCHING,  w3ish'liia,s.  [tVom  watch.]  Inabihty 
to  sli'ep.  ll^iifm'in. 

WATCHMAKER,  wjtsh'rai-kdr,  s.  [watch  and 
maker  J  One  whose  ii-ade  is  to  make  watchts,  or 
pneket-clocks.     Moxoii. 

WATCHMAN,  w6tsh'iii4ii,  s.  [watch  and  man.] 
Guard;  centinei;  one  set  to  keip  ward.  Bacon' 
Tui/ior. 

WA'l'CH'l'OWER,  wdtsh'tii'iv,  s.  [watch  and  tow- 
cr.]  'low.  r  on  which  a  eeutinel  was  piacod  lor  the 
sake  ol'prospcct.  Dunne.  MiU   Rny. 

AVA'  i'CHWOKD,  wdtsh'w&rd,  s.  [watch  and  word.] 
'I'he  wonl  givi'u  to  ihe  csntineU  to  know  iheir 
friends.  S/ieriser.  Sa7idy.t. 

WA'TER,wi'tfir,  s.  [waeter,  Dutch;  poeCep,  Sax.] 
— 1.  Sir  Isaac  Nt-wlun  defines  water,  when  pure, 
to  he  a  very  liuid  salt,  volatih,  and  void  of  all  sa- 
vour or  taste.  It  seems  to  consist  of  small,  suiooth, 
bard,  porous,  spherical  particles,  of  equal  diauie- 
ters,  and  of  equal  spccitick  gravities,  as  Dr. 
ChLyne  ob4;rTts.  Their  smootJiuess  accjunts  for 
their  sliding  easily  over  one  anotlnr's  "suri'acis; 
tluir  si)hericily  keeps  them  also  from  toueliing 
oneanr.ther  in  more  pciints  than  cm-  and  by  both 
thesi*  tiieir  fnciious  inslidmg  over  on.-  another  is 
rendereil  the  least  possible.  Iheir  hardj>>ss  ac- 
coiints  for  ilie  incompressibility  of  water,  wlitn  it 
is  five  from  the  intermixture  of  air.  The  porosity 
of  water  is  so  very  great,  that  there  is  at  least  lov- 
ty  tim-s  as  much  space  as  matter  in  it.  Quincij. 
Sliaks.—i.  Thv  st-a.  Com.  Prayer,— 3,  Urine. 
Shaki.-'i.  To  hold  WATER.  To  be  sound;  to  be 
tic:ht.  L^Est!:—5.  It  is  used  for  the  lustre  of  dia- 
tnonds.   S/tciks—f<.  WATER  is  much  used  in  com- 

{    position  for  th'njjs  made  with  water,  being  in  7:fl- 

J  fer.  or  growing  in  water:  as.  tvalcr-ntnnil,ivnter- 
flood,  7vaterco\mci,  nater-poia,  ieaUr-(ux.  water- 
snakes, 7«o<.-- 1<.  lualer-Mi  \\i.' Sid.  Psal.  ImUili. 

T«  WA'TKR.wi'l&i-,  v  a  [from  the  noun.]— I.  To 
irrigate;  to  su(»pl)  with  moisture.  'l'e>iijtle.—%  Vo 
suppl)  with  water  for  drink.  Knot.— 3.  To  fertilize 
or  uceonimodste  with  streams.  Addijon.—i.  I'o 
divcrsil'yas  witli  waves.  Locke, 

To  ^VA'l'EU,  wi'tflr,  v.  ii.— 1.  To  shed  moisture. 
Shaks,  Sout/i.—2,  'I'o  get  or  lake  in  water;  to  be 
iisetl  in  supplying  water.  Knollen.—Z.  Tltc  tnuul/i 
WATERS.  The  man  lonj^s.  Cnmdrn, 

WATERCOLOURS,  wi'tfir-kil'ftrz,  s.  Painters 
make  colours  into  a  soft  consistence  with  water; 
tho*e  tilt  y  call  ivaiercotou  x.  Boyle. 

WA'TRUCRESSES,  wi'rftr-kiis-jz,  s.  [fisym- 
briiim.  L.itin.]  A  plant.  There  are  Cve  species. 
Miller. 

WA'TERRR,  wi'tii--&r,  s.  ffrom  water.]  One  who 
waters.  Caretv. 

WA'  lERFALL.  wi't&r-fAll,  s.  [water  and  fall.] 
Cataravt;  cascade.  RaUigh, 

WA'TKR-FLV,  wi'ifir-fl},  s.  A  fly  that  frcquenU 
tile  surfa-.'e  of  water    a  iius\  trifler.  .V/iflArf. 

WA'TEKFOWL,  wA'tAr-f6Al,  s.  Fowl  that  live,  or 
get  thilr  t'Od  III  will    r    Halt 

WATERGUU'EI,,  w4  tfir-Kr6a'll,  s.  [water  and 
gruel.]  Footl  made  wiOi  o:it'iH-nl  and  water.  Z,ocA:<?. 

WATERINESS,   wi'tOr-4-ii?s.   s.   [from   watei^-.] 

Humidity;  moisture.  Arliuthnot. 
AVA'TERISH,     wA't&r-Jsh.    a.    [from    watir.]-!. 
Kesembling   water.    Dryden.—2,    Moist;    insipid. 
Hale. 
WA'TERISHNESS,  wA'tir-lsli-ii**,  <.  [from  water- 

ish.]  Thinmss;  resemblance  of  water.  Fioyer. 
WATETI.EAF,wi'tar-l*e,  s.  A  plant.  Miller, 
WA'TERLILLY.  wi'tai-ll|.i,   s.  [nymphiea,  Lat.T 

A  plant.  Miller. 
WA'TERMAN,   wi'iAr^nSn,  s.  [water  and  man.] 

A  ferryman;  a  hontman.   Drydcn.  Additmi. 
WA'TERMARK,wi't4l^ma^b,•.  [water tna mark.] 
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The  utmost   limit  of  the  rise  of  the  flood.    Dri)' 

den. 
WATERMELON,    wA'tAr-mil-An,    s.      A   plant. 

Miner. 
WA'IKUMILI,,  wi'ti\v-mlll,8.  Mill  turned  byvni- 

li  r.  Spenser. 
WATEKMlNT.wd'ifii-mlnt,  9.  A   plant. 
WATEU-OHDEAI,,   wi'i&i.Ai-di-4l,    s.     An     old 

mode  ol  irial  by  water.  Blackit'me, 
WA'TERKADISH,    wi'tir-rid-lsh,  s.  A  specieJ  of 

watercress,  s;  xi'/iii  h  tee. 
WA'  1  KKRAl',   wi'tfti-rJt,  s.    A  rat  that   makes 

holes  ill  banks.  Ihiltuii. 
WATERROCKET,  wi'cai-r6k-h,s.-l.  A  siieciei 

of  walercresses.— 3.  A  kind  of  firework  to  be  di^ 

charged  in  the  water. 
WA'  IF.HVIOLET,     wi'tir-vl-i-lit,  s.    [hottonix, 

Lat.]  A  plant.  Milltr. 
WA'TERSAPPHIRE.  w4'tfir-sll-f1r,  s.  The  occi- 
dental sapphire,  which  is  neither  so  biight  uorso 

hard  as  the  oricuti.i.   H'vod  .  ard- 
WA'TERSHUT,  wj'tdr-shftt,  s.    Any    thing    tha» 

dams  up  a  current  ot  water    H'  Broivric. 
WA'TERWITH,  wi'tfirui^Z/.s,  [water  and  with.] 

A  plant  of  .famaica,  growing  on  dry  hills  where  no 

water  is  to  be  met  with;  its  trunk,  it  cut  into  pie- 
ces two  or  threi  yards  long,  and  held  by  either  end 

to  the  mouth,  ati'ords,  plentifully,  water  or  sap  to 

the  droiuliiv  traveir  r.  /J  ultam. 
WA'TERWORK,  wa'tar-wftrk.s.  [water  and  work.] 

A  play  of  fountains;  any  bydraulick  perlbruiauce. 

IVilkins   Addisuh. 
V/A'IEHY,   wi'tftr-i,  a.   [from  water.]-!.  Tliin; 

liquid;  lilu  water.  y^;'iM(Anof.— 2.  Tasteless;  insipid; 

vapid;  spiritless.   Shaki.—3.  Wet;  abounding   with 

w ati  r.  I'rior.—i.  Relating  to  the  water.  Dryden. 

— 5.  Coi'sisling  of  water.  Milton, 
WA'TTLE,  wSt'fl,  s.    [from  waghelen,  to   shake, 

German.] — 1.  The  barbs,  or  loose  red  flesh  that 

hangs  below  the  cock's  Ull.   Waltov.—I.  A  hurdle. 
To    WA'TTLE.    wdt'tl,   v.    a.    [patelar.-    Saxon.] 

To   hind  with  twigs;  to  form  by  platiiiig  twigs. 

Milton, 
WA' riLEBIRD,  w;tt'tl-baid,  s.   A  bird  of  New 

Zeal.tnd. 
WAA'E,  wive,  s.  [pjeje,  Saxon;  waegh,  Dutch.]— 1. 

Wnt(  r  raised  above  the  level  of  ibe  surface;  billow. 

Ii'(,iluti.~%.  line venuess;ineqvia lit y.  Neuton. 
To  WAVE,  wive,  v.  n,   [from  tlie  noun.]— 1.' To 

play  loosely;  to  float.  Oryden,—2.  To  be  moved  as 

a  siijnal.  Ben   Jomou,—3,  To  be  in  au  unsettled 

state;  to  fluctuate.  Hooker, 
To  WAVE,  wive,   V.  a.  [from  the  nounj— 1.  To 

raise  into  inequalitiei   of  surface.— 2.    "To    move 

loosely.  MUton  --3.  I'o  waft;  to  i-emove  any  thing 

floating.  Brawn-— i.  To  beckon;  to  direct  by  a  waft 

or  motion  of  any  thing.  Shaks.— 5.  To  put  off;  to 

decline.    Hot.— 6.  To  put    aside  for  the  prcaent. 

Dr^tden. 
WA'VELOAF,  wive'lole,  s.  [among  Jewish  riles.] 

A   loaf  to  he  waved  by  the  priest  as  an  offering. 

Lexiiicus. 
WA'VEOFFEWING,    wivj-'of-fdr-lng,    s.    [among 

.Tewisli  rites.]  An   offering  waved  Iby    the  iiriest. 

Lertiliciis. 
WA'VEWORN,   wive'w6rn,   part.    a.    Worn    by 

waves.  Sliaks. 
To  WA'VER,  wi'vfii,  v.  n.  [papian,  Saxon.]-!.  To 

play  to  and  fro;  to   move  loosely.— 2.  To  be  uiiset- 

tletl;  to  be  uncertain,  or  inconstant;  to  fluctuate; 

not  to  he  determini  d.  Shnks.  Daniel,   AtlerO, 
WA'VJ';REH,  wi'vAi-ftr,  s.  [from  wuver.]  One  UU- 

settled  and  irresolute.  Shaks, 
WA'VY.wi'vi.a.  [from  wave.]— 1.  Rising  i"  wavet. 

Dryd.—i,  Playing  to  and  fro,  as  in  undulationi. 
WAWES,  or  ivnes.  wiws,  s.  For  waves. 
To  W AWL,  wiwi,  v.  n.  To  cry;  to  how  1.  Shaks,     "* 
WAX,  wJk8,s.  I.pte.xe,  Saxon;  wex,  Danish;  wacki, 

Dutch.]— 1.  Tlie  thick  tenacious  matter  gathi.-red 

by  the   bees.  Rose.— 2,  Any  tenacious   mass,  such 

as  IS  used  to  fasten  letters.  More. 
To  AVAX,  wiks,  v.  a.  To  smear;  to  join  with  wai. 

Dryden. 

To  WAX,  wJki,  r.  n.  pret.  woi,  wwted,  part  put. 


WEA 


WEA 


Fite,  fir,  (iU,  f4t;~ini,  m8t;-plne,  plii;- 


WAxed,  ^asen,  [peakan,  Saxon.]— !•  To  grow;  to 
taci-eavt;  to  becorae  bigger,  or  move.  Hake-will.— 
3*  To  paw  into  j«ny  stale;  to  become;  to  grow. 
Hiokn:  AUerbiiry. 

WA'XKN,  wltc'sii,a.  [fVom wax]  Madeof  wa\. 

WAY,  wi,  s  [p;es,  Saxon  ]—l.  The  road  in  which 
one  travels.  Prior, — 1.  Broad  i-oad  made  (or  pas- 
sengers. S/iflfo-.— 3.  A  lenglli  of  journey.  VEiir.— 
4.  Coii.-se;  direction  of  motion,  iocfee— 5.  Advance 
in  life,  aptrt.—^,  P  issage;  power  of  i)rogressioM 
made  or  givi.ii:  he  inadt  way  for  me.  I'einptt.—' 
Loc^t  tendency.  Shaks.—B.  Course;  regular  pm 
gression.  Drijden'.—  ,  Vacancj-  made;  iiir-  crowd 
gave  -.vayXQ  the  pi-ocession.— 10  hiniition  when; 
a  thing  may  probably  be  found:  things  w:»iit  d  :iie 
out  of  the  jufli/.  Taylor.-  il.  A  situaiion  or  co'iise 
obstiuciive  and  oln'iating:  company  comes  in  my 
TOO!/ wi  ell  '  sliould  write.  D(//)pn— 12.  IVhd»iiCy 
to  any  meaning,  or  act:  his  opinions  tend  the  xvinng 
xvay.  Atttrbur,j.—\Z.  Access;  iiieaos  ot  admiitauiu! 
he  node    hjs.  uay    to    the    Jnclge.   }ialeigh.—li. 

'  Sphere  of  observation:  the.-e  have  fallen  in  my  way 
»an)  Uariiedmen.  Temple.— IS,  iMians;-  oiedii>te 
.jnstrniutnt;  intermedi:'te  step:  which  "H'oy  will  yuu 
prove,  it?  Vnjden,  Tillot,,—i').  Method;  rae.ins  <>l 
TOanaKeiiimt:  his  way  was  to  iiitei-est  his  friends  iii 
liissucor'ss.  Daniel.  SotU/u— 17.  Private  determina- 
tion: be  ibllows  his  own  zaay  without  hearing 
others.  BenJonson  —18.  Manm-r;  mode;  ihis  is  the 
present  luay  ofOless.  Sidney,  Huoker.  Addhsoii.— 
19.  Method;  manner  of  practice:  Iiis  uay  is  to 
rise  •  arly  Sidney,— J>.  Method  or  plan  of  lifi ,  con- 
duct, ov  acriou:  he  is  very  car.=  fii!  of  his  ivay.i. 
Bacon-  HTilton.—2\.  Kiich.  me',hodiO  act  or  know: 
this  is  the  way  to  be  wise  Lix>:e.  rti'rrf .— 22.  Gene- 
ra! srheme  of  acting:  he  wetii  our  of  his  irny  to 
eSVcithis.  Clarissa— 23.  By  the  V/AY.  WiihoiU 
any  necessary  coune.-^ion  v>-ith  tiie  main  design. 
Bacon.  Sheet.— 14.  To  go,  or  come  one^s  WAY,  or 
"WAYS;  to  come  along,  ot  depart.  S/icks.  VEs- 
trange. 

WAYBREAD.wi'tr^d,  s.  A  plant!    /liwivorth. 

WA'V  '\UE.H,  «  A'fl  iftr,s.  [way  and  fare,  to  go.] 
Pass-iiij<;r;  uav.llfi    Cnrsw. 

WAYFA'RING,  wi'fi-ring.a.  Travelling;  passing; 
beiiig  on  s  journex-    Hammond. 

WA'YFARINGTREE,  waTi-ring-ttii,  s.  [vilinr- 
nuiii,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

To  WA'YLAY,  wi  li',  v.  a.  [way  and  lay.]  To 
watch  ii'sidioiisly  in  the  way;  to  btset  by  ambush. 
Barnn.  Dryden. 

WAYLA'YKR,  w4-li'tir,  s.  [from  waylay.]  One 
who  w  ails  in  arnbiisb  ibr  another. 

WAY'LESS,  wi'lJs,  a.  [from  way.]  Pathless;  un- 
irac.ied.  Drayton 

WAY'MAHK.  wi'niirk,  s.  [way  and  mark.]  Mark 
to  guide  in  liavelhng   Jeremiah, 

To  WAY'MENT,  wi'mlnt,  v.  a.  [j>a,  Saxcm.]  To 
lament  or  grieve.  Sjienser. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS,  wizi-'Siid-meinz.  The  title 
of  H  particular  eofimittee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whose  particular  province  it  is  to  consider 
of  the  Tjwjs  and  means  of  raising  thr  supply  voted 
for  they  ar.  lilach.tune, 

"WAY'WARU,  wi'wflid,  a.  Froward;  peevish;  mo- 
rosi-  vexatious.  Sir/ncy.  Fairfaa: 

WAY'WARDLY,  wi'wftr.-l.li,  ad.  [Irom  wayward.] 
FriiWHitlly,  pcrvers-,li|    Sidney. 

WA'VWARDNE.SS,  wi'wird-nJs,  s.  [horn  way- 
w.'rd  T  l''i-o\i:.nli;-5s;  perversenesi.  H^olton, 

Vi'V.,  \-.ti.  ,)ru;  oui   [S-  e  I  ]  The  plural  of  I. 

WEAK,  wike,  a  pa-c,  S:ixon;  wece,  Dutch.]— 1. 
Fe.  bit;  not  -itridig.  Milton.  Locke.— 2.  Infirm;  not 
healthy.  S/iun:;.—3.  S.ifi;  i)liani:not  st  ft.— 4.  Low 
ot  sound.  Asrham. — 5.  Feeble  of  mind;  wanting 
spint  Swijt.—d,  Not  much  impregnated  with  any 
ingTii'ient:  b.<,  iienk  tea  —7.  Not  powerful;  not 
potent.  Sioifl, — 8.  Not  will  supported  by  argu 
mant.  Hooker.— Q.  Uiifonifiid.  Addison. 

To  WKA'KEN,  wi'!w.,v.  a.  To  debilitate;  to  on- 
Teeble.    Hooker.  Kay. 

WEA'KLING,  wikfc'lfiig,  s.  [from  weak.]  A  feeble 
creature.  Shakt. 
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WEA'KLY',  wJke'l J,  ad.  [from  weak.]  Feebly;  with 
want  of  strength.  Bacon.  Dryden. 

WBA'KLY,  wjke'li,  a.  [ti-om  weak.]  Not  strong; 
not  healthy.  Haleigh. 

WEA'KNESS,  w^ke-nJs,  s.  [from  weak.]-l.  Wont 
oi' strength;  want  of  Ibrce;  feebleness.  Rogers. — 2. 
Want  of  power.— 3.  Infirmity;  uub.althiness. 
Tem/tle,—4.  Want  of  cogency.  Tillot.t.—S  Wantt)f 
judgment;  want  ot  resolution;  foolishness.  Milt, — 
6.  Defect;  failing.  Bacon.— 7,  Want  of  powerful 
agency;  want  of  necessary  qualities:  as,  th'  weak- 
JicM  of  a  medicine. 

WEA'KSIDE,  w4ke-s5de',  8.  [weak  and  side.]  Foible; 
deficience;  infirmity.  Temple. 

WEAL,  wile,  s.  [pelan,  Saxon;  wealust,  Dutch.]— 
].  Happiness;  prosperity;  nourishing  stale  Shak.\. 
Milton  Temple.— 2.  Republick;  state;  publick 
interest. 

WE  AL,  w6le,  s.  [pnlan,  Saxon.]  Tbemark  of  a  stripe. 
Donne. 

WEAL fitoct/,  wile-J-wi'jinterj.  Alas.    Spenser. 

WEALD,  JVatd,  IValt,  wilde.  ■Whether  singly  or 
jointly,  sicnify  a  wood  or  grove,  from  the  Saxon, 
pralt}.  Gibson, 

WEA'LSMAN,wJilz'mJn,  s.  [a  sneering  word  for] 
Pnlitic;;i?i.  Shnki. 

WEALTH,  whth,  s.f[pale»,  rich,  Saxon.]— L  Riches; 
money  or  precious  goods.  Corbet.  D^ryUen, — 2.  Pros- 
perity. Cnn:.  Prayer, 

WEA'LTUILY,  wlWi'lAi,  ad.  [from  wealthy.] 
Richh.  Shakspeare. 

WKA'LiHINE^S,  wiIf/('4-n§s,  s.  [trom  wealthy.] 
Rici'.ness. 

WR.VLTHY,  -wlWi'k,  a.  [from  wealth.]  Rich;  opu- 
Ic.'it;  aljundant.  Spens,  S/iaks. 

To  WEAN,  wine,  v.  a.  [penan,  Saxon.]— L  To  put 
frnrr.  tbebreiist;  to  ablaeate.— 2.  To  withdraw  from 
any  habit  or  desire.  Spenser,  Siilhnejleet. 

WRA'NEL,  wine'il,  ?  , 

WE.VNLING,  wine'ling,  5"- 
[from  wean.]— 1.  An  animal  newly  weaned.  Milt. 
—2.  A  child  newly  weioied. 

WEA'PON.JwIp'pn,  s.  [peapon,  Saxon.]  Instrument 
of  oftetjce.  S/id/.s.  Daniel. 

WEA'PONED  wJ|)'pnd,  a.  [from  weapon.]  Arm- 
ed tor  defence'  furnished  with  arms,  ffayti'. 

WEA'PONLESS,  w?p'pn-l§s,  a.  [from  weapon.] 
Havins;- no  weapon:  iii!:irraed.  Milton. 

WEA'POKSALVE,  wip'pn-silv,  s.  [weapon  and 
salve.]  A  salve  which  was  supjwsed  to  cure  the 
wouuil,  beingapplied  to  the  weapon  that  made  it. 
Boyle. 

To  WEAR,  wire,  v.  a.  preterite  wore,  participle 
worn,  f  pcpati,  Saxon.]—!.  To  waste  wi'^h  use  or 
time.  Peac/tam.—2.  To  consume  tediously.  Caretv, 
— 3.  To  carry  appendant  to  tlie  body:  as,  hi-  wear* 
silk.  Shaks,—A.  To  exhibit  in  appearance.  Drvden, 
—5.  To  affect  by  deKiv-';.  Locke,— 6.  To  WEAR 
out.  '\'o  harass.  Dan.— 7.  To  WEAR  out.  To  waste 
■  or  destroy  bj  tis\ .  Dryden. 

ToWEAR,  wSre,  V.  n.— 1.  To  be  wasted  with  nseor 
time.  Exiidus.—2.  To  be  tediously  spent.  Mill.— 
3.    To  pass  by  degrees.  Rogers. 

YVEAR,  wire,  s.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.  The  act  of 
wearing;  the  thing  woni.  Hudi'>ras.—2.  [paejt, 
Saxon,  a  f  n;  war,  German,  a  mound.]  A  dant 
to  shut  up  the  water;  often  written  we?;- or  mev, 
Walton. 

WEARD, wirde,  s.  fKenrrf, whether  initiator  final, 
signifi- »  watchfulness  or  care,  from  the  Saxon, 
ptp'ban,  to  ward  or  keep.  Gibson. 

WEA'RER,  wi'rfir,  s.  [from  wear.]  One  who  has 
any  thing  appendantto  his  person.  Addison. 

WKA'KINCi,  wi'rJng,  s.  [from  wear.]  Clothes. 
Shnkspenre, 

WEA"tINESS,  wi'rJ-nis,  s.  [fiom  weary.]— I. 
Lassitude;  stateof  being  spent  with  laboar.  Hale.— 
2.  Katigue;  cause  of  lassitude.  Clarendon.— 3.  Im- 
patience of  any  thing.— 4.  Tediousness. 

WEA'RtSH,  w4'rlsh,a.  [I  believe  fromjpsp,  Saxon, 

a   f|ir.i>^i*iire.]  IJoggv;  watery.  Carew. 
WEA'RIS0ME,w4'ri^sam,  a.  [from  weary.]  Ttou. 
blesomc;  tedious;  causing  weariness.  Denham. 


WED 


WEF 


— nJ,  mdvc,  nir,  n3t;— tibe,  t&bi  bi\H;--ill;— pilnd;— /Ain,  THi«. 


"VrRA'RISOMELY,  w4'ri-«Ani-l4,  ad.  [from  woh- 
risonie.]  Tciiioiisly;  so;islo  caunu  weaiiiifss.  lia- 

WE"A'K.130MEXESS,w4'r4-sam-n?t,  s.  [liom  wea- 
risoini..]— 1.  Ihe  quality  of  tiling.— 2.  The  state 
of  Ix-imf  easily  liiol.  Aiffiwn. 
roWEA'RT,  »4V4,  V.  a.  [IVom  the  adj.-ctive.]-!. 
To  tirt-;  to  ratigiie;  to  harass;  to  snlxliie  hy  latjuur. 
Dryden.  A(ldisun.—2.  To  niakt;  inipatieiit  of  coii- 
liiiuaiict!.— 3.  'lo  subdue  or  hai-ats  by  auy  tliiujj 
irksoiui.  Milton. 

WEA'IIY,  vtk'rk,  a.  fpepj,  Saxon;  waeren,  to  tire, 
Dutch.]— I.  Siibiliied  by  falip^ue;  tired  with  labour. 
Spenser.  Orydrn.—2.  Impaliriit  ol'  tlie  i-ouiiini- 
aiiceot'any  thine:  painl'ul.  Clarrndoiu—Z.  Desirous 
todiscnuliiiue.  J'/iaAj'.— 4.  Causing;  weariness;  tiit- 
some.  Sliakt. 

WEA'SEL,  wi'zl,  s.  [perel,  Saxon;  wesel,  Dut.] 
A  siiiall  animal  that  eats  corn  and  kills  mice. 
Pope. 

WEA'SAND,  wi'zn,  ».  [paren;  Saxon.]  The  wind- 
pil>e;  ihf  passage  through  which  the  breath  is 
drawn  and  emiitrd.  S/icnser. 

■WKA'IHER,  wiTH'ffr,  g.  [peBeji,-  Saxon.]-l. 
State  of  air,  respecting  either  cold  or  heat,  wet  or 
dryness.  V Estrange.— 2.  Tlie  change  of  the  state 
oftlie  air.  Bncon,~3.  Tempest; storm.  Dryitcn. 

To  WEA'THER,  weTH'dr,  v.  a.  [from  llienoun.] 
—1.  To  ixpose  to  the  air.  Spenser.— 2.  lo  pass 
with  dimenlty.  Garth.  Hale.— 3.  To  WEATHER 
a  point.  To  gain  a  i>oint  apainst  ihe  wind.  Arlili- 
*on.— 4.  To  WEATHER  out.  lo  endure.  JMi. 
son. 

WEA'THERBEA TEN,  wfTH'ftr-bJ'tn,  a.  Harass- 
ed and  s<a«on>  d  by  hard  weather.   Siicklinf;. 

WEATHERCOCK,  wJTH'or-k6k,  s.  [weather 
and  cock.] — 1.  An  arlilicial  cock  set  on  the  lop  of 
a  spire,  which  by  turning  shews  the  point  (Vom 
which  thrt  wintt  blows.  Brown,— 2.  Any  thing 
fickle  and  inconstant.  Dryden. 

WKA'THEIDHIVEK,  wS  1  H'iliMlrlv-vn,  part. 
Forced  bv  siorms  or  contrary  winds.  Careiv, 

To  WKA'  I'HEU-FEN'U,  w«  IH'ftr-tind,  v.  a.  [trom 
weather  and  defend.]  To  shelter.  Shaks. 

WEATHERGAGE,  wSTH'dr-fjidie,  ».  [weather 
and  gage.]  Any  thing  that  shews  the  weather.  Hu- 
ctibrai. 

WEATHERGLASS  wSTH'ar-gl5s,  s.  [weaUier 
and  glass.]  A  barometer.  ArOiiflmot.  Bentleu. 

WEATHERSPY',  wilH'Ar-spl,  s.  [weather  and 
spv.]  A  star-gazer;  an  astrologer.  Donne, 

WEA'lHERWISE,  wSTH'dr-wlze,  a.  [weather 
and  wise.]  Skill'ul  in  J'oretelling  the  weather. 

WEA'THERWISEU,  wj  1  H'fir-wl-zfir,  a.  [wea- 
ther  and  wisen,  Dutch,  to  show.]  Any  thing  that 
Ibreshews  the  weather.  Der/iain. 

To  WEAVE,  wive,  v.  a.  preterite  wove,  weaved; 
part.  pass,  woven,  weaved.  Lj/ej"»n.  Sax.  wefan, 
Dutch.]— 1.  To  tbrni  by  texture.  Dryden.— 2.  i'o 
unite  Dy  inirrmixture.  Addison.— 3.  To  interpose; 
to  Insert.  S/iaks. 

Tff  WEAVE,  wivei  v.  n.  To  work  with  »  loom. 

WEA'VER,  wi'vfir,  s.  [from  weave.]  Oue  who 
makes  threads  into  cloth.  .Shaks. 

WEA'VERFISH,  w4'viir-l1»h,  ».  [araneui  piscit, 
Lat.]  A  lish.  Ainswortli. 

WEfi,  wib,  $.  [pebba,  Saxon.]—!.  Texture;  any 
thing  woven.  Davies.-i.  A  kind  of  dusky  film 
that  hinders  the  sight.  S/iaks, 

"WE'UBED,  wib'd,  a.  [from  web.]  Joined  by  a  film. 
Der/iatn. 

WE'BFOOTED,  w»lvfit-*d,  a.  [web  and  foot.] 
Falmipedeous;  having  films  between  the  tues. 
Ray, 

WE'BSTER,wJb'star,j.  [pebj-tjie,  Saxon.]  A  wea- 
rer- Olisoh  te.  Camden. 

To  WED,  wJd,  v.  a.  [petiian,  Sa.xon.]— 1.  To  mar- 
ry; to  take  fur  husband  or  wife.  Shaks.  Pope.— 2. 
To  join  in  iiiariiage.  Shnks.—3.  To  unite  forever. 
Shnki.—A.  lo  take  forever.  Clarenihn.S.  To  unili 
by  love  or  loudness.  Tillotson. 

To  WED,  wid,  V.  n.  To  contrtkcc  matrimony.  Sftck- 
ling. 


WR'DDING,  wJd'dlng,    s.   [from  wed.]  Marring^e 

nuptials;  the  nu))ii.il  ceremony.  Graunt. 
WEDGE,  widje,  s.  [veggc,  Danish;  wtgge,  Dutch.] 
— 1.  A  body,  which  liaving  a  sliarp  ed^e,  continu- 
ally growing   thicker,    is  used    m  cle.ive  timhcr. 
S/iemer.  .irbidhnot.—i.   Any  mass  of   metal.    Spen- 
ser. Jijshua,—3.  -Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
Millnn. 
To  WEUGE,  widje,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]— 1.   To 
fasten  «iih  wedges.— 2.   'lu  straiten   with  wtdgei. 
—3.  lo  cleave  Willi  wedges. 
WE'DLOCK,  wjd'l6k,    s.    [pet)    and   lac,  Saxon.] 

Marriage;  inairiniony.  Sliaks.  Clettveland. 
WE'DLUCK-BOUND,  w*d'l3k-b(iiind,  a.    Bound  in 

wedlock.  Millun. 
WEDNESDAY,   winz'di,     s.      [pooenr^ag,   .Sax. 
woen  day,  Duich.]  Tue  fourth  <la)    ol    the    «.-ek, 
so  named  from  the   Gothick  nations  from    /Kui/rn 
or  Odin.  Shaks. 
WEE,  weh,  a.    (weeing,    Dutch.]     i.ittie;  small. 

Shnics. 
WEK'CHELM,  wiitsh'glm,  s.    A  s^iecies  ot  elm. 

Uticon. 
WEED,  wWd,  s.  [peoft,  Saxon.]— 1.    An  herb  nox- 
ious or  useless.  Clarendon.    Mortimer,— 2.   [pitBa, 
Saxon;  v,'ae'.l,  Dutch.]    A    garment;  clothes;  haoit. 
Sidney,  Hunker, 

To  WEED,  wiid,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To  rid 
of  noxious  plants.  Bacon.  Morlinier.—i.  To  take 
away  noxious  plants.  Shaks.— 3.  To  free  from  any- 
thing hurtful.  Uuutl.—i.  lo  root  out  > ice.  Ascham. 
Locke, 

WKK'DEU,  wWd'ftr,  s.  [from  wee<l.]  One  that 
lakes  away  any  thing  no.xious.  Sliaks. 

WEE'DHOOK,  wi4d'n36k,  s.  [weed  aiid  hook.]  A 
hook  by  which  Wctds  are  cut  away  or  extirpated. 
Tusser. 

WEE'DLESS,  w4id'l*s,  a.  [from  weed.]  Free  from 
from  weeds,  free  irom  any  thing  useless  or  nox- 
ious. Oonne.  Dryden, 

WE'EDY,  wejd'4,  a.  [from  weed.]— 1.  Consisting 
ot  Weeds.  Sliaks,—i.  Abounding  with  weeds.  Dry- 
den. 

WEEK,  wiik,  s.  [peoc,  Saxon;  weke,  Dutch; 
wecka,  Sweedish.J  I'he  space  of  seven  days.  Ge- 
nesis, 

WE'EKDAY,  w44k'd4,  s.  Any  day  not  Sunday. 

WE'EKLY,  wWk'li,  a.  Hajniening,  produced,  or 
done  once  a  wi  ek;  heboomadary. 

WE'EKLY,  \v44k'l*,  ad.  [from  week.]  Once  a 
Week;  by  hebdoioadal  periods.  Ayliffe. 

WEEL,  wiil,  s.fptel,  Saxon.]— 1.  A  whirlpool.— S. 
A  twiggen  snare  or  trap  lor  fish. 

ToWEEN,  ueiii,  v.  n.  [penan.  Saxon.]  To  think; 
toimagiue;  tu  torm  a  notion;  to  fancy.  Spenser. 
S)iaks.  Milton. 

To  WEEP,  wiip,  V.  n.  preter.  and  part.  pass,  wept, 
weeped.  [peupaii,  Saxon.]—!.  To  show  sorrow  by 
tears.  Deut.—2.  To  shed  tears  trom  any  passion. 
S/iaks.—3.  To  lament;  to  complain.  Nmi.lM-rs. 

To  WEEP,  wiip,  v.  a.— 1.  To  lament  with  tears;  t« 
bewuil;  to  bemoan.  Dryden.— 2.  To  shed  moit- 
ture.  Pope.— 3.  1  o  abound  with  wet.  Mortinter. 

WE'EPER,  wiip'dr,  s.  [fi-om  weep.]-l.  One  wli* 
theds  (ears;  a  mourner.— 2.  A  white  border  ou  the 
sle-veofa  mourning  coat. 

WE'ERlbH,  wiir'ish,  a.  Insipid;  sour:  surly.  As' 
chant. 

To  WEET,  wiit,  V.  n.  preterite  wot,  orwnte.  [pi- 
Caii  Saxon;  weten,  Dutch.]  To  know;  to  be  in- 
(brmed;  to  h»\e  knowledge.  SptrUer,  Prior, 

■VVE'ETLESS,  wik'lis'  a.  [from  w«»et.]  Unknow- 
ing. 

WE'EVIL,  wi'vl,  s.  [pipel,  Saxon;  vevel,  Dutch.] 
A  grub. 

WEFT,  w2ft.  The  old  pi-eterite  and  participle  pas- 
sive Irom  To  wave,  Spenser, 

WEFT,  wf  ft,  <•  'I'hai  of  wliich  the  claijn  is  gene- 
rally waved;  any  thing  wandering  without  an  own- 
er. Ben  Jonton. 

WEFT,wift,  s.  [pcFCa,  Saxon.]  Ihe  woof  of  cloth. 

WE'FTAOE,  «4rildje,  ».  [from  welt.]  Tcature, 
Crav- 
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TdWEIGII,  wi,  V.  a.  [psejan,  Saxon;  wayhen, 
Dutch]— 1.  To  examine  by  ilie  balance.  Altlloti, — 
2.  'lobe  equivHieiit  to  in  weight.  Bmjle.—3.  To  pay, 
allot,ortake  by  weight.  Sliaks.  Zec/tarta/t,—i.  To 
irai'ie;  to  take  uptht  anchor.  Knolles.—s,  To  ex- 
amine; tobalaiice  in  the  niinil.  C'laictnlan.--6.  To 
WEIGH  tloion.  To  overbalance.  Daniel.— 7.  To 
WEIGH  rfozi'H.  To  ovei-huiden;  to  oppress  with 
weight.  Drijiten,  Addison. 

To  WEIGH,  wi,  V.  a.— 1.  To  have  weight.  Brown. 
— 2.  To  be  considi  rtd  as  iniportaut.  Addison.— 3. 
To  raise  the  anchor.  l)rydeu.—i.  To  bear  beavi- 
1) ;  to  press  haixl.  ^haks. 

WE'IGHED,  wide,  a.  Jcom  weigh.]  Experienced. 
Bacon.  . 

WE'IGHER,  wi'dr,  s.  [from  weigh.]  He  who 
weighs. 

WEIGHT,  wAte,  s.  [pihC,  S.ixon.]— 1.  Quantit) 
nii-asured  by  the  balance.  Arbuthnot.—2.  A  mass 
by  which,  as  the  standard,  other  bodies  are  •x- 
amiiied.  SxviJ'i.—'i.  Ponderous  mass.  Bacon.— i. 
Gravity;  heaviness;  teuUrucy  to  the  centre.  IVil- 
kins.— 5.  Pressure;  burtlkn;  overwiielniing  power. 
S/iaks.—6.  liiiportuiice;  powei ;  infiuencei  efficacy; 
value;  consequence;  monieut.  Locke. 

WE'IGHTILV.  vi'lMi,  iid.  [I'rom  weighty.]—!. 
Heavily;  ponderously.— 2.  Soiidly;  importantly. 
Browne. 

WETGHIINESS,  wi'ti-iies,  s.  [from  weighty.] 
— 1.  Ponderosity;  gravity;  heaviness. — 2.  Solidity; 
force.  Lor.tc— 3.  Iniportauce.  Hayward. 

WETGHTLES:;.  win  'Ifes,  a.  [from  weight-]  Light; 
having  no  gravitv.  Sandys. 

WE'lGHiy,  wi'ii,  a.  [from  weight.]—!.  Heavy; 
ponderous.  Dyyden.—2.  Important;  momentous; 
efficacious.  S/iaks.  i'iior.-a.  Rigorous;  severe. 
Sliaks. 

WE'IKD,  wiird,  a.  [from  pypft.  Sax.  fatum.]  Pro- 
fessing witchcraft. 

WpyLAWAY,  wSl'i-wi,  interjection.    Alas.  SpeJu. 

WE'LCOME  wll'kfira,  a,  [pilcume,  Saxon;  wel- 
kom,  Dutch.]—!.  Received  with  gladness;  admit- 
ted witlingiy;  grateful;  pleasing.  Ben  Jonsou. 
Locke.— 2.  To  bid  WELCOME.  To  receive  with 
professions  of  kindness.  Bacon. 

WE'LCOME,  wM'kfim,  interjection.  A  form  of 
kind  salutatioi.  used  to  a  newcomer.   Dryden. 

WE'LCO]ME,wlrkflin,  s.— 1.  Salutation  of  a  new 
comer.  S/iaks.—2.  Kind  reception  of  a  new  comer. 
Sidney.  Sotilh. 

yo  WE'LCOME,  wjl'kflm,  v.  a.  To  salute  a  new 
comer  with  kindness.  Bacon. 

WE'LCOME  to  our  houst,  w&l'kftm,  s.  An  herb. 
Ainsworth. 

WE'LCOMENESS,  wil'kfim-n6s,  s.  [from  wel- 
come ]  Gratefulness.  Boyle. 

WE'LCOMER,  wjl'kftra-fir,  s.  [from  welcome] 
Thesaltitcr  of  a  receiver  or  new  comer.  Shnks. 

WELD,  ot  Would,  wSld,  s.  Yellow  weed,  or  dyers 
weed.  Miller, 

To  WELD,  for  To  ivietd,  w  Jld,  Spenter. 

To  WELD,  weld,  V.  a.    To  beat  one  mass  of  metal 

'   intoanotlier.  Moxon. 

WE'LFARE,  wil'iirt,  s.  [well  and  fire.]  Happi- 
piness;  success;prosperity.  Addison. 

To  WELK,  wilk,  V.  a.  To  rloud;  to  obscure.  S/teit' 
ten. 

WE'LKED,  wSlkt,  a.  Wrinkled;  wreathed.  Shaks, 

WE'LKIN,  wil'kin,  s.  [pealcan,  to  roll,  or  pefcen, 
clouds,  Saxon.]  The  visible  regions  et  the  air. 
Milton.  Philips. 

"WELL,  will,  s.  [pelle,  ptelH  Saxon.]—!.  A  spring; 

a  fotuitain;  a  source.  Davies.—2,  A    deep  'narr«w 

pit  of  water.    Dryden,~3 .  The   cavity  in  which 

stairs  are  placed. 

To  WELL,  will,  v.  n.  [pcallan,  Saxon.]    To  spring; 

to  issue  as  from  a  spring.  Spenser.  Dryden. 
To  WELL,  will,    V.  a.  To  pour  any  things  forth. 
Spenser. 

WELL,  wJll,  «.— 1.  Not  sick;  not  nnhappy.  Shaks. 
Taylor— 2.  Convenient;  happy.  Spratt,—3.  Being 
in  favour.  Drydeiu—A.  Kecovei-ed  IVoni  any  »ick- 
»«ii  or  niuroRUIie>  Collier. 


WELL,  wSll,  ad.  [pell,  Saxon;  well,  Dutch.]— i. 
Not  ill;  not  iiulmppil)'.  Prior.— 2.  Not  ill;  not 
wickedly.  Milton.— i.  Skilfully;  properly.  IVutton. 
—4.  Not  amiss;  not  unsuccessfull} .  Knolles.—5. 
Not  insufficiently;  not  defeciivcly-  Bacon.— 6.  To 
a  degree  tiiat  gives  pleasure.  Bacon.— 7.  With 
praise;  favourably.  Pope.—S.  As 'WELL  as.  iuge' 
therwitU;  not  less  than.  A'-Onthnoc—'J.  WELL  is 
him.  He  is  happy.  Scctestastes.— 10.  WELL  nigh. 
Nearly;  almost,  ilfi'iun.— 11.  It  is  used  much  in 
composition,  to  express  an j 'thing  right,  laudable, 
or  not  defective. 

WELL'ADAY,  wit'^-d4,  interject,  [a  corruption  of 
ll'etiuviay  ]  Alas  ! 

WELLBE'ING,  wfel-bi'lng,  s.  [well  and  be.]  Hap- 
|)iness;  jivusperity.  Taylor. 

WELLBO'KN,  wS!-b6ru',  ,a.  Not  meanly  descend* 
ed.  IVaUer. 

WELLBRE'D,  wll-brjd',  a.  [well  and  bred.]  Ele- 
gant of  manners:  polite.  Roscommon. 

WELLNA'TURED,  wSl-na'tsliiitl  a.  [well  and 
nature.]  Good-natured;  kind. 

WELLDONE,  wel'd&ii,  interj.  A  word  of  praise. 
Matt. 

WELLFA'VOURED,  wfel-fi'vinl,  a.  [well  and 
favour.]  Beiiutitul;  pleasing  lo  the  cy<^.  Shaks. 

WELL-HAL'LOWED,    w6,.lill-i6d,  a.  Just. 

WELLME'T,  wSl-mii',  jnterj  Lwell  and  met.]  A 
term  of  salutation.  Shaks.  Denham. 

WELLNTGH,  wjl-nl',  ad.  [well  and  oigh.]  Al- 
most. Vavies.  Spratt. 

WELL  PLE'ASEONESS,  wJl-pl4i'Jd-n8s,  a.  JOij. 
position  to  be  pleased. 

WELLSPE'NT,  w^l'spjnt,  a.  Passed  with  virtue. 
Calaniy, 

WE'LLSPRING,  wjl'spring,  s.  [pcellsenTilt 
Sax.]  Fountain;  source    Hooker. 

WELLWTLLER,  wgl-wll'iar.  s.  [well  and  wilier.] 
One  who  means  kindiy.  Sidney.  Hooker. 

WELLWrSH,  w&l-wish',  s.  [well  and  wish.]  A 
wish  ot  happiness.  Addison. 

WELL-Wl'SHED,  wSl-wishd',  a.  Well  beloved. 

WELLWI'SHEH.wJl-wlsb'ar,  s.  [from  well  wish.] 
One  who  wishes  the  good  of  another.  Pope. 

WELT,  wJlt,  s.  A  border;  a  guard;  au  edging. 
Ben  Jonson. 

To  WELT,  wJit,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  sew 
any  thing  with  a  border. 

Te  WELTE'R,  wllt'fir,  v.  n.  [pealtan,  Saxon; 
welteren,  Dutch.]— 1.  To  roll  in  water  or  mire. 
Mtlton.  Uryden.—2.  To  roll  voluntarily;  to  wal- 
low, kscham, 

WEM,  w4m,  s.  [pern,  Saxon.]  A  spot;  a  scar.  Brcre- 
luood. 

WEN,  win,  s.  [pen,  Saxon.]  A  fleshy  or  cailous 
excrescence  or  protuberance.  More.  Orydcn. 

WENCH,  wSnsh,  s.  [pencle,  Saxon.]-!.  A  young 
woman.  Siddey.  Donne.— 2.  A  young  wonian  in 
contempt.  P»'jor.— 3,  A  strumpet.  Spectator. 

WE'NCHER,  wJnsh'flr,  s.  [from  wench.]  A  for- 
nicator. Greiv. 

WE'NCH-LIKE,  winsh'Uke,  a.  Habitual  to  wen- 
ches. 

To  WEND,  wind,  v.  n.  pret.  went,  [penftan,  Sax.] 
—1.  To  go;  to  pass  to  or  Irom.  ArbuthnoU—2.  To 
tufn  round.  Rutetgh. 

W'ENNEL,  wiii'nil,  i.  An  animal  newly  taken  from 
the  dam.  Tusser. 

WE'NNY,  win'ni,  a.  [from  wen.]  Having  the  n«- 
turt  of  a  wen.  IViseman. 

WENT,  wiut,  preterite.  SeeWENDandGO. 

WEPT,  wipt.  Preteriti' and  pare,  of  weep.    Milton. 

WERE,  wir.  Preterite  of  the  verb  To  he.  Da- 
niel. 

WERE,  wJre,  s.  Adam.  See  WEAR.  SWn^yi  .  . 

WER'GILD,  wir'gild,  s.  [Teutonic]  A  mulct.for 
homitide  of  any  kind. 

WERT,  wlri.  The  second  person  singular  of  the 
preterite  of  To  be.  Ben  Jonson. 

WERTH,  H'-orth,  IV/rlh,  wirth,  s.  In  the naroet  of 
places,  signify  a  i«t'm,  court,  or  village,  from  th* 
Saxon  peopBij.  Oibson. 

WE'SIL,  wi'zl,  a.  See  WEASEL.  Baem. 
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WEST,  wist,  t.  [j'T*^,  Saxon;  west,  Dutch.]— The 
rt  ijiijii  wlieie  the  sun  gois  beluw  tJie  horizon  at  the 
equi'iox.'s.  Mi'.fon-  Pu/ie. 
WES  r,  w6st,  a.    BeiiiK  toward,  or  coinmRfroin,  tht 

rfgiouol'ihe setting  sun.  Exudns.  Num'icrs. 
WEST,  wi<i,  ail.   To   .n- wl-s[oi  any  placo.  Mil/on, 
WK'S  PEKING,  *Jsi'di-Jii^-,  a.  Passing  to  tht  west. 

Milton. 
WK'SriUlLY,  wJs>'fii.li,  a.  [liom  west.]  Temliug 

or  lici.ig  towaul  th •■  w -st.  Grauut. 
WE'STEKN,  wSst'drn,   a.    [from  west.]  Being  in 
the  w  St,  or  loward  the  part    where  the  (.uii  sets. 
Siiciuer.  Addixon.—Z.  [Meiajihorieallyl  Deurniing. 
AlliJiniazur. 
WE'-i  1  WARD,  wist'wfird,  ad.   [pLj-Cepajt*,  Sax.] 

Toward  lilt- west.  Adiltson,  Prior. 
WK'S  I  VVAKDLY,  wSst'wilrd-li,  ad.   AVith  tenden- 
cy to  tiio  west.  Doniif. 
WE  r,  wit,   a-  [puBC,  Saxon.]—!.    Humid;  having 
souie  moisture  lulheriug.  Bncuti.—2.   Kainy;   wate- 
l-y.  Jtrydcu, 
WE  T,  wit,  3.    Water;  humidity;  moisture.  Bacon. 

Evelyn. 
To  WEI",  wit,    V.  a.    [from  the  noun.]— 1.    To  hu- 
mectate;   to     moisten.   S/tenser,     MiUoii.-^l.    To 
drench  with  driuk    tVultou. 
WE'l  IIEK,  wl  IH'fir,  s.  [))e»$<-ri,  Sax.  weder,  Dut.] 

A  i-ani  castrated.  Brojvn.  GrauiU. 
WE'TNESS,  wli'jcis,   s.    [iVom  wet.]    The  state  of 

being  wet;  moisture.  Mortimer. 
To  WEX,  wlks,    V.  a.    To  grow;  to  increase.  Dry. 

den. 
WE'ZAA-D,  wl'zn,  8.    [See  WESAND.]  The  wind- 
pipe. Brown. 
WHALE,  hwile,    s.   [phale,  Saxon.]   The  largest  of 
iish;  the  largest  of  animals  that  iniiabit  this  globe. 
Genesis.  SiviJ't. 
WHA'LY.  hwi'll,     a.    [See  WEAL.]    Marked  in 

itre.iks.  Spenser. 
WHAME.  hwiine,  s.  Burrel  fiy.  Derhani. 
)yHARF,liw3rt,   s.    [warf,   bweu.   weri;  Duteh.]  A 
perdendicular  bank   or   mole,  raised  for  the  con- 
Veni'-ncc  of  lading  or  emptying  vessels.  Cluld. 
WHA'UFAGE,  hwSrI'idjr,,    s.    [from  wharf.]   Dues 

for  landing  at  a.  wharf. 
WHA'UFINGER,    hwfirtiu-jar,    s.    [from  wharf.] 

One  who  attends  a  wharf, 
Ta  WHURE,  hw&r,  v.  n.  To  pronounce  the  letter 

r  with  too  .nuch  force.  Diet, 
WHAT,  h\v5t,  pronoun.  [I)pa;c,  Saxon;  wat,  Dut.] 
—1.  That  wiiich:  jc/io/ he  thinks,  he  speaks.  Di-y- 
den,  Addison,— 2,  Which  part:  in  ore  tlie  Metal- 
list  marks  -what  is  ractal  and  tuhal  is  earth.  Locke, 
— 3.  Something  that  is  in  one's  mind  indetiniiely: 
I'll  lell  thee  u/iat.  S/inks.~4.  Which  of  several:  he 
is  in  doubt  what  purchase  to  make  first.  Bncen, 
ArO.—S.  An  interjection  by  way  of  surprise  or 
question:  IVJiat .'  are  you  there  ?  Dryiten. — (5. 
VfH\'V  thougii,  mat  imports  it  though?  iiotwith- 
•tanding.  Hooker.— 7.  WHAT  time.  IVhat  day. 
At  the  time  when;  on  the  day  w  hen.  Milton.  Pope, 
—8.  Which  of  many;  interrogatively:  loluit  cmXunr 
do  you  like?  Spenser.  Dryilen.—Q.  To  how  great 
a  degree:  7o/tat  wise  men  were  the  counsellors. 
Dryden.— 10.  It  is  used  adverbially  for  partlj  ;  in 
part:  he  is  overcome  ivhat  with  hunger,  ivhat  with 
weariness.  Knolle.s.  Norris.— 11.  WHAT  ho.  An 
interjection  of  calling.  Dryden. 
WHATEVER,^  hw3t'|v.ar,  ^ 

WHATSO,  hwot'so,  f-  pronouns. 

WHA'SOEVEK,  hwdtHil-lv'ftr,      J 

[from  what  and  soever.]- 1.  Having  one  nature 
or  another;  lieing  one  or  another  citJier  generical. 
Iy,s|>ecifially  or  numerically:  I'll  catch  tliee  wlial- 
toever  thou  art.  Milton.  Dcnhaiu,—2.  Any  thing, 
be  it  what  it  will:  whatsoever  I  lose,  you  win. 
Hooker.— 3,  The  same,  be  it  this  or  that;  vhatso- 
ewer  It  wai,it  is  still.  Pope.— 4.  All  that;  the  whole 
that;  all  particular)  that:  -ivhatsoevtr  the  moon 
beholds  is  perisluible.  S/taks. 
WHEAL,  hwlle,    t.  [See  WEAL.]    A  pustule;  a 

small  swelling  filled  with  matter.  Wiseninn, 
."VmBAT,  Ivwite,  1.  [hjK-aCc,  Saxon;  weydtr,  X)ut.] 
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The  grain uf  which  bread  is   chicllj-  niailc.  Sliaks. 
Genesis 
AVllEA'lEN,    hwi'tii,  a.   [from  wheat.]  MaJe  of 

wheat.   Ar/in'hnor, 
WHEA'lEAR,  hwli'yire,     1.    A   small  bird  very 

dclieali  -  Saiji. 
WHEA'irLUM,  hwlt'pllm,   s.   A  sort  of  plum. 

Ainsiuvrth, 
To  VVHK'EDLE,  hw^i'dl,   v.    a.  To  eutice  by  soft 
words;  to  Hatter;  to  persuade  by  kind   words.  Hu- 
dibriis.  Locke.  Ruxce. 
WHEKL,  liwIiUs.  [iij>  ol,  Sax.  wiel,  Dutcb.]-i  A 
circular  body  tiiat  turns  round  upon  an  axis.  Dry- 
den— 2.  A  circular  body.  Shaks.-i,  A  carriage  that 
runs  upon  whtels.  MilLon,—4.    An  iustrument  on 
which  ci'iiniuals  are  tortured.   Shaks,—"),     The  in- 
strmncnt  of  S|>in!iiiig.    GiJfard.—6,  Kulaliun;  re- 
volution. Bcieoti.—T,  A  coiiipass  about;  a  track  ap- 
proaching to  circularity.  MiUun. 
To  WHEEL,  liwiil,   V.    u.— 1.    lo  move  on  wheels. 
—2.  To  turn  on  an  axis.  Benlley.—i,    To   resolve; 
to  have  a   rotatory  motion. — 4.    'I'o  turn;  to  have 
vicissitudes.— S.    I'o  fetch  a  coi.ipass.  ShaksjJcare. 
KuuHe.s. — 6.  'I'o  roll  forward.  SAa/ts. 
To  WHKEL,  hwlii,   v.  a.  i'o  put  into  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion; to  make  10  whirl  round.  Milt. 
WHEE'LBARKOW,  hw4il'b4i-r6,   s.    [wheel    and 
barrow.]  A  carriags  driven  forward  on  one  wheel. 
Bacon.  King. 
WHEE'LEH,  hwlil'dr,  s.  [from  wheel,]  A  maker 

of  wheels.  Camden. 
WHEE'LW  RIGHT,    hwlll'rlte,     s.    [wheel    and 

wrif;lii.]  A  maker  of  wheel  carriages.  Mo/rimer. 
WHEE'LY,   hwlii'i,   a.    [from  wheel.]    Circular; 

suitable  to  rotation.  Philips. 
To  WHEEZE,  hwlize,   v  n.  [hpeofou,  Saxon.}  To 
breathe  with  noise.  Flayer, 

WHELK,  hwllk,    s.    [Ste  to  WELK.] 1.  Anin- 

ecjualit) ,  a  protuberance.  Shaks.~2,  A  pustule. 
To  WHELM,  hwllm,  v.  n.  [aplnlfan,  Saxon;  wil- 
ina,  Islandick]— 1.  To  cover  witli  something  not 
to  be  tlirown  off;  to  bury.  Shaks,  Pupc.—2,  To 
throw  upon  something  so  as  to  cover  or  bury  it. 
MHlun. 
WHELP,  hwilp,  s.  [welp,  Dutch.]— 1.  The  joung 
of  a  dog;  a  puppy.  Br(nun,—2,  fhe  young  of  any 
beast  of  prey.  Donne,— 3.  A  son.  Shaks.—4.  A 
youna;  man.  BcnJonson, 
To  WHELP, hwllp,  v.  n.  To  bring  young.  Milton. 
■WHEN,  hwln,  ad.  [whan,  Gothick,  hpaenae.  Sal- 
on; wanneer,  Dutch.]— 1.  At  the  time  that:  ivkeii 
I  ciine,  Isaw  him.  Camilen.  Addison,— 2.  At  what 
time  ?  IVhen  did  you  come  ?  Addison.— 3.  Which 
time.  Shaks.—4,  At  which  time:  the  parliament 
met,  ;vAfn  the  king  spoke  thus.  Daniel.— 5,  After 
the  the  time  that:  when  one  troop  had  given  way, 
the  rest  fled.  Coverwnent  of  the  Tongue,— 6.  At 
what  particular  time:  he  will  be  rich,  but  who 
knows  w/ieit  i  Milton.— 7,  WHEN  as.  At  the  time 
when;  what  time.  Milton, 
WHENCE,  hwlnce,  ad.— 1.  From  what  place  ?— 2. 
From  what  person?  Prioi,—Z,  From  what  prtmi- 
ses?  Dryden,— 4,  From  wuivb  place  or  person. 
Milton,— 5.  For  »  hicli  cause.  Arbuthnot,—6,  From 
which  source.  Locke,— l.  i'rom  WHENCE.  A  vi- 
cious mode  of  spi  edi.  Spenser.— 8.  Of  WHENCE, 
Another  barbarism.  Dryden. 
WHENCESOE'VER,  hwtnse-so-lv'Ar,  ad.  [whence- 

and  ev«r.]  From  what  place  soever.  Locke. 
WHE'NEVER.  I.wln-lv'dr,  )    . 

WHEN.SOE'VER,    liwiii-sA-Sv'ar.3*°- 

At  wliatioever  time.  Locke,  Hogcrs. 
WHERE,  hwire,  ad.  [hpiop,  Saxon;  waer.Dut.] 
— 1.  At  which  place  or  places:  I  came  to  a  shade, 
where  I  reposed.  6i<//iey.  Hooker.— 2.  At  what 
place?  IVhere  is  my  sword?- 3..\t  the  place  in  which: 
where  I  had  found  quiet,  I  sought  it  a:^ain.  Uluiki, 
—4.  Any  WHERE.  At  any  place.  iJ»rnrt.---*. 
WHERE,  like  here,  has  in  composition  a  kind  of 
prtjuominal  signification.— 6.  It  has  the  {nature  of 
a  noun.  Spenser. 
WHE'REABOUT,  hwire'l-biii,  ad.  [whe«  and 
afjout.]— I.  Near  what  place.— 2.  Near  whieh  ptaoc. 
Shakti^,  Caacernioi;  wbish;  Ihokcr, 


^ViU 


Will 


Fate,  lit,  till,  fit;— nit  intt;-v)iije,  plu;— 


WHEREA'S,   hw4i-e-5i',  ad.   [whei-e  and  as.]— 1. 

Wht-it  oil  tlie  contraiy.  S/iratt.—2.  At  wliicii  pluci;. 

5/ift'!-.— 4.  The  thiiiK  being  so   tliat:    -iv/tci-eas  he 

wai  oiii'e  ritli,  hi-  i>  now  puor>  Baker. 
IVHEHEAT,  h»viie-it',  ud.    [wheie  and  at.]  At 

wliii'li.  Hooker. 
WHKKEBY'.  hwire-bl',    ad.    [where  and  by.]  By 

■»likli.  Hooker.  Taylbv. 
WHEUE'VKR,  Ii\vii-e-&v'Sr,  ad-  [where  and  ever.] 

At  whwlsoever  place.  Milton.  IValler.  Attfrhury. 
WHIC'HEIORE,  iiwii-e'iore,    ad.    [where  and  tor.] 

—1.  to.  whkli  reason.  Houker.~2.  For  what   rea- 
son ?  Shaks. 
■WHERE'iN,  IuvJre-1u',    ad.   [where  and   in.]    In 

whiclijinwhat?   li'lcon.   Swifl. 
WHERErNTO,    hwirt-livrfc^',    ad.    [where    and 

into  ]  Ii'to  which.  Bacon.  IVoodxvnrd. 
WHE'RF.NESS,   hwire'nJs.  s.    [IVoni  where.]  Ubi- 
ety. Crc-n: 
WHERECyF,    hwire-of,   ad.    [where  and   of.]    01 

whicli;  o!  what.    DovifS. 
WHEREO'N, hwiit'6n',  ad.  [where  and  on.]  On 

which; on  what.  Hooker,  MiUon. 
WH'EHESO.  hwire'si,  ,  ,     ,     Z  ad 

WHEREsOE'VEU,  hw4re-so  Jv'ftv,5 

[where  and  soever.]    In  what  place  soever.  Spen- 

WHERETO',  hwire-t&6'.       ,,    7  _o 
WHEREU'NTO,  hwire-fin-tOO',  5 

[where  and  to,  or  unto.]  'I'o  which;  to  what.  Hook- 
er, ilillon. 
■WHEREUP'ON,    hwire-fl,)-dn',    ad.     [where   and 

upon.]  Upon  which.  CUirindon.  Davks. 
■WHEREWI'TH,  hw4re-wir/i',  >      . 

WHEREWITHA'L,  hwive-wlTH-ill',3  """ 

[where  and  with,  or  withal.]    With  which;  witli 

what.   IVycherlij.  ... 

TVHEREWn  HSOE' VER,  hw  4re-wiM-s6-ev'tir,  ad. 

With  whatsoever.  Mark 
To  WHE'KRET,   hwJi-'rlt,  v.  a.— 1.   To  huriy;  to 

tronblc;   to   teaie.— 2.    To  give  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Ainsworth. 
WHF.'RRV,  hwlt'rJ,   8.   a  light  boat  used  on  rivers. 

Drayton. 
To  VvHET,  hwit,  v.a.  [hpettan.  Sax.  wetten,  Dut.] 

—1.  lo  sharpen  by  attrition.    Boyle.— 2.    To  edge; 

to  mtike  angry  or  acrimonious.   Knoltes.    Donne, 

Dry(/jn. 
WHET,  hwJt,  s.    [from  the    verb.]— I.  The  act  of 

sharpening.— 2.  Any  thing  that  makes  hungry,  as 

a  dram.  Dryden. 
■VVHE'THEU.   hwjTH'Ar,  ad.    [hpotSip,   Saxon.] 

A  i)artiele  expressing   one  part  of  a  disjunctive 

question  in  opposition  to  the  other.  Hooker.  South. 

Tillftson. 
WHF,'THER,hw?TH'ar,  pronoun.    Which  of  two. 

Mait/iew.  Bentley 
WHE'TSTONE,  hwgt'stSne,  s.  [whet  and  stone.] 

Stone  on  which  any  thing  is  whetted,  or  rubbed  to 

niak.'  it  sharp.  Hooker.  Fairfax. 
AVHB'TTER,  hw*t'i6r,  s.  [from  whet.]  One  that 

whets  or  sharpens.  More. 
WHEY,  hwi,  s.    [hpoej,  Saxon;  wey.  Dutch.]— 1. 

The  thin  or  serous  part  of  milk,  from  which  the 

oleose  or  grunioiis  part  is  separated.  Shaks,  Hai'vey. 

—2.  It  is  used  o'  apy  thing  white  and  thin.  Shaks. 
WHE'YEY,  hwW,      \ 
WHl  'YISH.hwalsh,   S  *• 

[from  whey.]     Partaking    of    whey;   resembling 

whev.  Hnc'ni.  Philips. 
WHICH,  h\\  Itsh,  pion   \\\y\\c.  Sax.  welk. Dutch.]— 

1.  The  pronoun  relativr,  relating  to  things.  Bacon. 

South. — 2.  It  formerly    was  used   for  -who,  and  re- 
fat*  d  likewise  to  persons;    as  in  the  first  words  of 

the  Lord's  pniver.  Shaks, 
WHl'CHSOEVER,   hwUsh-si-iv'ftr,  pron.    [which 

and  soever.]  Whi  ther  one  or  the  other.  Locke. 
WHIFF.h-lf,  ».  [chywth.  Welsh.]  A  blast;  a  puff 

of  wind.  Slioks, 
To  WHIFFLE,    bwlffl,  V.  n.  [from     whiflT.]   To 

movi   inconstantly,  as  if  driven  by  a  puff  of  wind.  , 

V  F.St  I  oner.  IViitf.l. 
WHl'FFI.RR,  hwlrfl-flr,    s.   [from  whiffle.]-l.   A 

harbinger;  probably  one  with  a  hora  or  trumpet, ' 
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Shaks.— 2,  One  of  no  consequence;  one  moved  with 
awhiftor  a  ^nK. Sfjcnator. 

WHIG,  hwig.  s.  [hpoes,  Saxon.]— 1.  Whey.— 2. 
Tlie  name  of  a  faction.  Suiji. 

WHI'GGlSH.hwl^gish,  a.  [from  whig.]  Relating 
to  the  whigs.   S'.iifl. 

WHI'GGIS.M.  hwlg'glzm,  s.  [from  whig.]  The  no- 
tions of  a  whig.  Sn'if't. 

WHILE,  hwlle,  s.  [weil,  German;  hpile,  Saxon.] 
'i'imi';  space  of  time.  B.Jonson,  Tillotnon, 

WHILE,  hwlle,      -| 

WHILES,  hwllz,      ^ad. 

WHLIST,hwilst,  J 

[lipile,  Saxoii.]— 1.  During  the  time  thut.  Shaks,— 
2.  As  long  as.  tVatt^.—S,  At  the  same  time  that. 
Decay  of  Piety. 

To  WHILE,  hwije,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  loiter. 
Spectator, 

WHILE' RE,  hwlle-Jre',  ad.  [while  and  ere,  or  be- 
fore.] A  little  w  hile  ago.  Rakigit, 

WHI'LOMihwl'lSm,  ad.  [hpilom,  Saxon.]  Former- 
ly; once;  of  old.  Spenser.    Milton. 

WHIM,  whim,  s.  A  freak;  an  odd  fancy;  a  caprice. 

Suip. 

To  WHI'MPRR,  hwJm'pfir,  \,  n,  [nirameren, 
German.]     To  cry  without  any  loud  noise.  Roxve. 

WHI'MPLED,  hwini'pid,  a.  This  word  seems  lo 
mean  distorted  with  crying.  Shaks. 

WHI'MSEY.hwhn'zi,  s.  A  freak;  a  caprice;  an  odd 
fancy.  vLstraniie,  Prior,  Kin^. 

WHI'MSICAL,  bwiii)'/.4-kai,  a.  [from  whimscy.] 
FieakislK  eapvicious;  oddly  fanciful.   Aildijun. 

WHlMjhwim,  s.  [chwn,  Welsh.]  A  weed;  furze. 
Tiisser.  Bacon. 

WHIM'-WHAM,  hwim'-hwaoi,  s.  Any  whimsical 
piece  of  dress.  Massinger^s  City  Madnm.  i. 

To  WHINE,  hwlne,  i.  n.  [p.inian,  Sax.  weenen, 
Dutch.]  lo  lament  in  low  murmurs;  to  make  a 
plamtive  noise;  to  moan  meanly  and  effeminately. 
Sidney,  Sucktitig: 

WHINE,  hwine,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Plaintive  noise; 
minin  orafffCted  complaint.  South, 

To  WHI'NNY,  hwin'nJ,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  like 
a  hors"  or  colt. 

WHI'NYARD.hwln'yflrd,  s.  A  sword,  in  contempt. 
Hudibras. 

To  WHIP,  hwlp,  v.  a.  [hpcopan,  Saxon;  wippcn, 
Dutch.]- 1.  To  strike  wish  any  thing  tough  and 
flexible.  Addison.— 2.  To  sew  slightly.  Gay.— 3,  To 
drive  with  laslies.  Shaks.  Locke.— -i.  To  Correct 
with  lashes.  Smith.— 5.  To  lash  with  sarcasm. 
Shnks.—6.  To  inwi-ap  with  thread.  Moxon, 

To  WHIP,  hwip,  v.  a.  To  take  any  tiling  uirabl}'« 
L'Estrange,  Sivift. 

To  WHIP,  hwip,  v.  n.  To  move  nimbly.  VEs. 
trange.  Tatkr. 

WHIP,  hwip,  s.  [hpeop,  Saxon.]  An  instrument  of 
correction  toush  and  pliant.  Dryden,  Pope, 

WHI'PC0RD,hwip'k6id,  s.  [whip  and  card.]  Cord 
of  which  lashes  are  made.  Dryden, 

WHI'PGRAFTING,  hwlp'gril-ilng,  s.  JVhipgrafi. 
in^' is  thus  performed:  first,  cutoff  the  bead  of  the 
stock,  and  smooth  it;  then  cut  the  graft  froni  a 
knot  or  budonone  side  sloping, about  an  inch  and 
an  half  long,  with  a  shoulder,  but  not  deep,  that  it 
may  rest  on  the  top  of  the  stock:  the  giaft  must  be 
cut  from  the  shouldering  smooth  and  even,  slop- 
ing by  degrees,  that  the  lower  end  be  thin:  place 
the  shoulder  on  the  head  et  the  stock,  and  mark 
the  length  of  the  cut  part  of  the  graft,  and  with 
your  knife  cutaway  so  much  of  the  stock  as  the 
graft  did  cover:  place  both  together,  that  the  cut 
part  of  both  may  Join,  and  the  sap  unite  the  one  to 
the  other;  and  bind  them  close  together.and  defend 
them  from  the  rain  with  tempered  clay  or  wax. 
Mortimer. 
WHI'PHAND,  hwlpliand,   s.    [whip   and    hand.] 

Advantage  over.  Dryden, 
WHI'PLASH,  hwlp'lish,  s.  The  lash  or  small  end 

of  a  whip.  Tussn: 
WHI'PPER,   liwlj/pfir,  s.  [from  whip.]  One  who 

punishes  with  whijiping.  Shak^Jtearc, 
WHl'PPINGPQST,  h\v!p'plog-p6st,  i.   [whip  and 


WHI 


WHI 


— ni,  mJve,  nJr,  nftt;— libe,  tftb,  b&ll;— All;— po&n(l;-<Aiii,  THu. 

post.]    A  pillar  to   which   criminals    ai*   bound     WhI'S  ILfclU,  iittjj'ji-ar,  a.   [from   wbinlf.l    One 

when  they  arc  laihid.  Hudibras.  who  wiii»tl..8.  AU<luon. 

^ytI^PSAW,  hwip'sJw,    s.    [whip  and  saw.l   The     WHir,  l.wli,  s.  [pilie.  a  thing,    Saxou.l    A    point: 
_.y..w.„,...  :.  ,....,!    1...    ;„ .„    ....  .....k    „..„o,  ,       a,\\n.  Sidn>-ij.  Uavh.   'nUtlson. 


Tc/iintaxu  is  Uicd  l>y  joini:rs  to  saw  such  great 
liit-ccs  of  stUiT  tliat  the  handsaw  will  not  easily 
reuch  throuRh.  Moxon. 
WHl'l'STAFF,  hwlp'stif,  s.  [on  shipboard.]  A 
liiece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  helm,  which  the 
steersman  holds  in  his  hand  to  move  the  helm  and 
tuni  lilt  ship.  Baiteij 
WHl'PSTER,  hwlp'stftr,  s.  [from  whip.]  A  uimble 

tellow.  Prior. 
WHI'I'.STOCK,  hwlp'sldk,  s.— 1.    A  carter's  whip. 

Pfiirlft.—2.  J'he  carter  liitnielf.   Albummzar. 
WHIl'T,  hwlpt.  For  ^vhipped.  Tusser. 
To  WHIRL,  hw?rl,  v.  a.  [Iipypprtn,  Saxon;  wiihe- 
len,    Dutcli.]    To    turn    round   r.ipidly.    Oryden, 
Granville. 
Tu  WHIRL,   hw^i'l,  V.  n.   To  run   round   rapidly. 

Spenser.  UnjiUn.  Sinilh, 
WHIRL,  hwJrl,   s     [from  tlie  verb.]— 1.  Gywtion; 
quick  loiation;  circular  motion;    rapid  circunivo- 
lulion.    Drijdcn.    Creech.     Smith.— 2.    Any   thin;^: 
moved  with  rapid  rotation.  Addlwn. 
WHl'RLBAT,  hwjrl'bit,   s.    [whirl  and  bat.]  Any 
thing  moved  rapidly  round  to  give  a  blow.  VEs- 
trange.  Creech. 
WHl'HLBONE,  hwfirl'bSne,  s.  The  patella.    Ains- 

wcrfli. 
WHl'RLIGIG,  hwir'l^glj,   s.    [whirl  and  gig,]  A 

toy  which  children  spin  round.  Priur. 
AVHI'RLPIT.  h«Sil'j>!i,         I 
WHIRLPOOL,  hxvSil'pSSl,  5  "' 
[hj>yjippole,    Saxon.]    -A  place  where  the  water 
jno^es  circularly,  antldraws  whatever  conies  wiili- 
in  the  circle  towards  its  centre;  a  vortex.  Sandys. 
Ben/ley. 
WHl'ULWIND,  hwirl'wlnd,  s.    [werbelwind,  Ger- 
man.]    A    stormy  wind  moving  circularly.     Dry- 
den. 
WHI'RRIVG.hwfr'rlng,  a.  A  woi-d  formed  in  imi- 
tation  of  ilie  s<mnd  <  xprcsted  by  it:  as,  the  ivhir. 
ritig  pheasant.  Pope. 
WHISK,  liwlsk,    s.    [wischen,  to  wipe,  German.]— 
1.  A  small  besom,  or  brush.   Boyle.    Sti'iJ't.—i.   A 
part  of  a  woman's  dress.  Child. 
To  WHISK,  liwlsk,    v.  a.    [wischen,  to  wipe,  Ger- 
man.]—!. To    sweep  with  a  small  besom.— 2.  To 
move  nimbly  as  whrn  one  sweeps.  Hudi'/ras. 
WHl'SKER,  hwls'kfir,    a.    [from  whisk.]  The  hair 
growing  on  the  check,  unshaven;    the  inuataeliio. 
Pope. 
WHl'SKY  hwls'ki,    s.    A  spirituous  liquor  dislilltd 

from  malt. 
To  WHl'SPER,  hwls'pfii,   v.  n.    [wliisiKren,  Dut.] 

To  sptak  with  a  low  <oice.  Sidiu-y.  SuiJ't. 
To  WHl'SPER,  hwls'pir,    v.    a.— 1.    To  address  in 
A  low  Toice.  Shaks.   Tatler.—i.  To  utter  in  a  low 
voice.  BeiUley^—i-    To    j>ro!npt    secretly.     S/uiKj. 
pcare. 
WHl'SPER,   hwU'pflr,   s.    [from  the  verb.]  A  low 

toft  voice.  South. 
WHI'SPERER,  hwls'pftr-flr,    a.    [from  whisper.]- 
1.  One  that  speaks  low.— 2.  A  private  talker.   Ba- 
con. 
"WHIST,  hwlst.— 1.    Are   rilent.  ShiAt.-2.  Still;  si- 

lent.  Milton.— 3.  Be  still. 
WHIST,  hwlst,  t.  A  game  at  cards,  requiring  close 

attintinn  and  silence.  S^vi/i. 
To  WHI'STLE,  hwls'el,  v.  n.  [hpij-Ckn,  Saxon.]- 
1.  To  form  a  kind  of  musical  sound  by  an  inar- 
ticulate nioduUtion  of  the  breatli.  Shaki.  Milton. 
—3.  'I'o  make  a  sound  with  a  small  wind  instru. 
ment.— 3.  To  sound  shrill.  Dryden-  Pope. 
To  WHI'STLE,  hwls'sl,  v.  a.  To  call  by  a  whistle. 

South. 
WHI'STLE,  hwls'sl,  s.  [hpiftle,  Saxon.]-!.  Sound 
made  by  the  modulation  of  the  breath  in  the 
Dioutb.  Dryden.— 2.  A  sound  made  by  a  small 
wind  instiuineiit.— 3.  The  mouth;  the  organ  of 
whistling.  H'ultou.—4.  A  smalt  wind  instrument. 
Siditey.—S.  The  noise  of  winds.— 6.  A  oall,  tucU  as 
aporumeit  vatxo  their  dogs.  Huditras. 
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WmiE,  liwjit,  a.  hpic,  Saxon;  wit,  Dutch.J—l. 
Ilavim;  suuh  an  appe  aance  as  arises  fiom  the 
mixture  uf  all  colours;  snowv.  Xettiton.—i  Having 
the  colour  ol  Itar;  pale.  'ShaJit.-i.  Having  the 
colour  appropriiited  to  happiness  ami  inii.nnce. 
^filriit.—A.  Gi-ey  with  age.  Shaki.—S.  Pure,  uu- 
bleniished.  Pope. 
WHITE,  hwlie,  s.— I.  Whiteness;  any  thing  white; 
white  colour.  iVeji'«0H.—2.  Thi    maik  at  which  un 

arrow  is  shot.  Dryden.  Soutfiern 3.  The   albugi. 

neous  part  of  eggs.  Buyle.—i.   The  white  part  of 
the  eye.    liay. 
Tu  WHI  IE,  liwlte,   v.  a.  [from  Uie  adjective.]  To 

jimke  white;  to  dealbate.  Mark. 
WIUTii-REA'RDED,  hwlte-biiid'Su,  n.  Having  a 

b.'ard  while  from  age.  Shaks. 
WHITKLE'AD,  Iiwlt-l8a',  s.  «  to£-/enrf  is  made  by 
sheet-lead  cut  into  long  slips:  they  make  it  up  into 
rolls,  but  50  that  a  small  distance  may  r  main  be- 
tween every  spiral  r  volution.  These  rolls  are  put 
into  earthen  pots,  so  ordered  that  the  leail  ir.ay  not 
sink  down  above  halfway.  These  pots  ha\e  each 
o(  them  very  sharp  vinegar  in  the  bottom,  as  full 
as  almost  to  touch  the  lead.  The  pot  is  covered  up 
close  for  a  certain  time;  in  which  the  coriosive 
fumes  of  the  vinegar  will  reduce  the  surface  ol  the 
lead  into  a  mere  white  calx.  Quijicy. 
AA'Hl'TELY,  hwltt'li,    a.    [from  white.]    Coming 

ii.-ar  to   while.  Sow  hern. 
WHI' TEMEAT,  hwite'mite,is.  [white  and  meat.] 

Food  made  ot'imlk.  Spenser. 
To  WHI'TEK,  l.wi'tn,  v.  a.  [from  white.]  To  make 

whiti-.  Temple. 
To  WHI' 1  EN,    hwl'tn,    v.     n.     To    g'""'  white. 

Siuilh. 
WHI'TENER,    hwi'tn-&r,    a.    [from  whiten.]  One 

wl!o  makes  any  tiling  white. 
WHITENESS   h«lte'ii2s,  s.  [from  white.]-!.  The 
state  of  being  whiit ;  freedom   from   colour.  Sew^ 
ton.— 2.    Paleness.  Shnks.—3.     Purltj-;    cleanness. 
Diyden, 
WHI'iEPOT,    hwlte'p^t,      a.     A     l;i:ni  of  food. 

King. 
WHI'  lERENT,  hwlte'r§Dt,  a.   A  small  quit  rent. 

Blackirone. 
WHI'lETHORN,   h«ite'^/i5ru,    t.    A    species  of 

thoin.  Luyle.  ^ 

WHl'TEWASH,  hwUe'w3sh,  s.   [while  an^jrash.] 

A  wash  to  make  the  skin  seem  fair.  AddisoTi. 
To  WIU'TEWASU,  hwJte'wiJih,   v.    a.    [from  the 

noun.]  To  cover  with  whitewash. 
WHl'TI^WINE.  h>klie'wiiie,  s.    [while and   wine.] 
A  species  of  wine  [u-oducvil  from  the  >>  bite  grapta. 
Il^ueman. 
WIII'IHER,  I.rtllH'iir,  a.    [hpyS.p,   Saxon.J-1. 
To    what    place:    lot  rrogalivelj .— 2.     To    what 
plac;^:    absolutely.    Mtlton—3.    To    which    plate: 
relativel}.  Clarendon.-*.    To   what  degree  '.  Ben 
Joiisun. 
MHITHERSOE'VER.    hwlTH-fii-si-Sv'flr,       ad. 
Iwliitlier  and  soes'er.]     Tu  sKhaisosver  place.  7"oy. 
I  or, 
WHI'TING,  hwl'tlng.    s.    [witting,   Dutch;  albur- 
iius,  Latin.]- 1.  A  small  sealish.  Caretu.—2.  A  sott 
chulU.  [Iroiii  white.]  Boyle. 
WHl'ilSlI,  hwl'tish,   a.   [from  white.]  Somewhat 

white.  Boyle. 
WHI'TISHNESS,    hwl'ilsh-nis,     a.    [fi-om    whit- 
ish.]      'J'he   qnality  of   biing   somewhat   white. 
tinylc. 
WHl'TLEATHEH,  hwli'li  1  Il-fir,    s.    [while  and 
hathd.]    Leniher  dressed  with  alum,  reiuarkable 
fill  ii;Ugliiiess.  Cliaptuan. 
Will' 1  LOW,  hwltlA,  s.  [hpit,  Saxon,  and  Ioup,« 
wolf.  Skinner.]     .\    swilliug  between   the   cuticle 
and  cutis,  culled  the  mild  wliillo\N;  or  b  iv.  •  en  the 
p4'ri<isteuin  and  the   bone,    called  il.e   luHli^nant 
whitlow.   tVisentan. 
WHI'TbON-ALE,  hwli's&n-ile,  i.  A  publickmcrrr 
meeting  at  Whiuunlide. 


WHO 


WIE 


Fite,  f^r,  rill,  llt?-mi/n>*t5— plnc,  ptnj— 


WHI'TSOUR,  liwU'siir,    s.  A  kind  of  apple.  See 

AIM'Lii.  ,       . 

WHl'rS  lEU,    or     Whiter,    Iiwlt'sttir,     s.     [fram 

wiiile.]  A  whit  iwr.  S/uiks. 
WhI'TSUN,  Invlt'sfiii,  a.    Celebi-ated   at  Wliitsun- 

tid»'.  Sfiaks.  .      .  ,   , . 

WIU'TSUNTIDE,  hwKt'sfin-tldo,    s.    [white   and 

Sunday;  b.cause  the  converts  newly  baptized  ap- 

rusUfd   iVoni  Kaster   to    ^Vhitsuntide    in    white. 

«,/;?;,rr.]  'ilieJVast  of  Pentecost-  Caic:v. 
WHI'  I  JENTUEE,  hwh'ui-tiJ*,  s.  A  sort  of  tree. 

WHl'TTLE,  hwit'tl,  s.  [hpytcl,  Snxon.l— 1.  A 
wliitL'divssfora  womnn.— 2.  A  knife.  Ben  Jon- 
son. 

To  WHI'TTLE,  liwU'tl,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cut  with  a  knife.  HakeifilU 

To  WHIZ,  hwlz,  V.  a.  To  niake  a  loud  humming 
iiiii<«'.  S/iaks. 

AVHO,  hSS,  pronoun,  [hpa,  Saxon;  wie,  Dutch.]— 
1.  A  pronoun  relative,  applied  to  persons.  AOltht. 
Locke.~-2.  As  who  should  say,  elliptically  for  as 
one  ir/io  shoulil  say.  Cnllk-r, 

WHOE'VER,  h?>6h'&r,  pronoun,  [who  and  ever.] 
Any  one,  without  limitation  or  exception, 
ijifn.vfr.  Pope. 

WHOLE,  hole,  a.  fpalj.  Saxon;  heal,  Dutch.]— 1. 
All:  total;  containing  all.  S/iaks.—2-  Uninjuredj 
uniiitpairtd.  Samuel.— 3.  Well  of  any  hurt  or 
sicUn^  ss.  Jnslcua. 

WHOLE,  hole,  s.  The  totality;  no  part  omitted. 
Ecrhis.  Broome. 

IVHO'LESALE.  hile'sile,  s.  [whole  and  sale.]  Sale 
in  the  lump,  not  in  separate  small  parcels.  Addi- 
son. H'atts. 

WHCLESOME.  holt'sam,  a.  [h.-elsam.  Dutch.]— 
Sound.  Shaks.~2.  Contributing  to  health.— 3.  Pre- 
serving; salutary.  Piab>is.—4.  Kindly;  pleasing. 
Shak-s. 

WHOLESOMELY,  hole'sfim-lS,  ad.  [from  whole- 
some.] S:i,lubriou3ly,  saluliferuusl\. 

WHO'LESOMENESS,  ho^e'sflm-nSs,  s.  [from 
wholesome.]—!.  Quality  of  conducing  to  health; 
salubrity.  Gnaint  Addison. — 2.  Saluiariness;  cou- 
ducivcness  to  good. 

WHO'LLY,  hole'i.  ad.  [from  whole.]— 1.  Complete- 
ly; pc-rfi'Ctly.  Diyrien,  Addison — 2.  Totally ;  in  all 
the  parts  or  Uinils    Bacon. 

WHOM,  hoOra.  The  accusative  of  W/a,  singular  and 
plural.  Locke. 

WHOMSOK'VER.  h65iv.-so  ev'ftr,  pron.  [whom  and 
sotvey]  Any  without  exception.   Locke. 

WHOO'BUB.  h&bl.flb,  s.  Hubbub.  S/taks. 

WHOOP,  hioj)  8.  See  HOOP.— 1.  A  shout  of  pur- 
suit HtidiOras.  Addison.— 2.  [Upupa,  Latin.]  A 
bu-d.  Did 

To  WHOOP.  hdSp,  V.  n.  [from  llie  noim.]  To  shout 
with  mali^niti.  Slinks. 

To  WHOOP,  hjSp,  V.  a.  To  insuU  with  shouts. 
Vnjden. 

WHORE,  h66r,  or  Irore,  s.  [hojt,  Saxon;  hoere, 
Dufch.]— 1-  A  woman  who  convirsi  s  uiilawfully 
with  ;nen;a  fornicatress; an  adultenss;  a  strumpet. 
Ben  Jons»n.—i.  A  prostitute;  a  woinaii  who  re- 
C'ivts  II. en  lor  money.  Dtyden.  Prior. 

To  WHORE,  hftSr.  v.  n.  [irom  thi  noun.]  To 
converse  unlawfully  with  the  other  ses.  Dry- 
den. 

To  WHORE,  hiJr,  v.  a.  To  corrupt  with  regard  to 
cliastitv. 

WHOn  EDOM,  hSdr'dara,  s.  [from  whore.]  Forni- 
cation. Hale. 

WHOREM A'S TKH,  hJftr'i  .J'stflr,       \ 

WHORKMU'NGKR,  liiiSi'i.i&ng-Ecar,  S  '* 

[wbore  and  master  or  moiig..  r.]    One   who  keeps 
\Tliores,or  ■•nnverscs  with  a  fotincairess.  Shaks. 

WHO'RESON,  hfiii'sftn,  s.  [whore  and  son  ]  A  bas- 
taiil.  Shaks. 

WHtyUISH,  hMrlsh,  a.  [from  whore.]  Unchaste; 
iiico'it!,!'.  lit.  Shaks. 

WHO'Ul!.r;UEKRY,  hwart'lW)ir-rft,  s.  [heopr- 
hi'piaii,  ^i;\-.n.]  Bilbcrrv.  MiUon. 

WHOSE,  hSoK.— I.  Geiiiiive  of  viho.  ^hahs.—i. 
Genitive  «f  w/«VA,    Prior. 
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WHCSO,  h36's6,     '  I  „,„„„„_ 

WHOSOE'VER,  hJS-sSiv'ar.S  Pfn"""- 
[who  and  soever.1  Any,  without    restriction.  £a- 
con.  Milton.  South. 
WHUUT,  hwftrt  s.    A   whortleberry;   a  bilberry. 
Cnre^i: 

WHY,  hwl,  ad.  hpi,  pojihpi,  Saxon.]— l.  For  what 
reason  .'  Interrogatively.  Su>ij'u—2.  For  ^\hich  rea- 
son. Relatively.  Boyle— X  For  what  re.ison.  Hela^ 
tively.  Shaks. — 4.  It  is  sometimes  used  emphatic- 
ally.'.S7)oA-.f. 

WHYNO''!",  hwl'iidt,  ad.  A  cant  word  for  violent  or 
peremptory  procedure.  Hudibras. 

WIG,  IVi&ifwWi.  Comes  from  the  Saxon  pic,  which, 
actonling  to  ihsditterent  nature  »nd  condition  of 
places,  hath  a  threetokl  sigiiificatiui:;  inipijiug 
either  a  village,  or  a  bay  mad-  by  the  winding 
banks  of  a  river,  or  a  castle.  Gibson. 

Wl''K,wik,  s.  [peoce,  Saxon;  wiecke,  Dutch.]  The 
substance  round  which  is  appli.  d  the  wax  or  tallow 
of  a  torch  or  candle.  Shaks.  Dighy. 

WI'CKED,  wlk'id,  a  —I.  Given  to  vice;  not  good; 
(l»gitiuus;  morally  b.d.— 2.  It  is  a  word  of  ludicrous 
or  slitjht  blame.  Shaks.— 3.  Cursetl;  baneful;  per- 
nicious; bad  in  effect.  Shensei:  S/iaks. 

WI'CKEDLY.  wlk'id  li,  ad.  [from  wicked.]  Cri- 
minally; corrupilv.  Ben  Junson.  Clarendon. 

WI'CKEDNESS,  wikid-njs,  s.  [from  wicked.] 
Corruption  of  maimers;  guilt;  moral  ill.  Shaki. 
Milton. 

WI'CKER,  wik'ftr,  a.  Made  of  small  sticks,  .^ti- 
ser.  ■■ 

WI'CKET,  wlkit,  s.  [wicked,  Welsh;  gnichet.  Fr. 
wicket,  Dutch.]  A  small  gate.  Spenser.  Davies. 
Millon.  Dryden.  Snifi. 

WIDE,  wide,  a.  [pifte,  Saxon;  wijil,  Drttch.l— 1. 
Broad;  extended  far  each  way.  Pope.— 2.  Bi-oadto 
a  certain  decree;  as.  t/irccinrhes  wide. — 3.  Devia- 
ting; remote.  Raleigh.  Hammonil. 

WIDE,  wide,  ad.— 1.  At  a  distance.  Temple.-^. 
With  great  extent   Milton. 

Wl'DELY,  wldt 'iJ,  ad.  [from  wide.]-l.  With  great 
extent  each  way.  Bentley.—2.  Remotely;  far. 
Locke- 

To  Wl'DEN,'wi'dn,  v.  a-  [from  wide.]  To  make 
wii!e;  to  extend.  S/iaks. 

To  Wl'DF.N,  wl'dn,  v.  n.  To  grow  wide;  to  extend 
itself.  Locke. 

WI'DENESS.  wlde'nEs,  s.  [from  wide  ]—l.  Breadth; 
larjre  e.xieut  each  way.  Dryden.—2.  Comparative 
breadth.  BentUy. 

WI'DGEON,  wid'jin,  s.  A  water  fowl,  not  unlike 
H  wild  duclv.biit  not  solargre.  Cureiv. 

WI'DOW,  \vid'6,  s.  [pibpa,  Saxon;  wediiw.-,  Dut.] 
A  woman  whose  husband  is  dead.  Shakspeare. 
Sandys. 

To  WI'DOW,  wld'6.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 1.  To 
deprive  of  a  husband.  Shaiis.  Dryden.— 2.  To  en- 
dow with  u  widow  right.  Shak.ipeare.—S.  To  strip 
of  anv  thing  good     <>ryden.  Philips. 

WI'DO'WER,  wid'i-fii-,  s.  [from  widmv.]  One  who 
has  lost  his  wife  Sidney.  Shaks.  Esdras. 

Wl'DOWHOOD.  wido-hftd,  s.  [from  widow.]— 
1.  rhestnteofa  widow.  Sidney.  Spenser.  Carew. 
n'ottnn.  Miltcm.—2.  Estate  settled  on  a  widow. 
Shaks. 

Wl'DOWHUNTER,  wid'o-hant-ttr,  s.  [widow  and 
hunter.]  One  who  courts  widows  for  a  johiture. 
Addison.  ,      ,      . 

WIDOWMA'KER,  wlrt'O-nii-kar,  s.  [widow  and 
makii-.]  One  who  deprives  women  of  their  hus- 
bands. Shaks. 

WIDO^VS•CHA'^^BEH,  wld-oz-tshim'bor,  s.  [in 
London  law.]  Certain  effects  coming  to  a  widow 
on  h.  r  husband's  decease.  Blackstonc. 

WrDOW-AVAIL,wld'6-wMe,  s.  [widow  and  wail.] 
A  plant. 

WID  I  H.  y/hUh,  s.  [from  wide.]  Breadth;  wideness. 
Dryden. 

T«  WIELD,  wkiM,  V.  a.  [pealfean,  Saxon.]  To  use 
with  full  command;  as  a  thing  not  too  heavy. 
Milton.  H^aller.  Druden. 

WIE'LDLESS,  wi4ld"'l(Js,  a.  [wioM  «wl  leu.]  Vn- 
nianngeablc 


WIL 


WIN 


— nJ,  mive,  n&r,  nAt;— t&be,  lib,  bill;— ii!;— pAi'wl;— '/"».  THii. 


WI'ELDY,  wiilMi,  a.  [from  wiel.I.]  Manages, 
ble. 

Wl'cKV,  wl'ri,  a.  [from  Mire.]— !•  Made  of  wire: 
it  *ere  biiuer  written  wiry.  lionnc.—2.  Drawn 
into  wire.  Peacluim. — 3.  Wet;  wearisli;  moist. 
Slmks. 

WIFK,  wjfe,  8.  plural  wttifj.  [pip,  Saxon;  wiff.  Dut.] 
—1.  A  woman  that  lias  a  husband.  S/takspcnre. 
Milton.— 1-  It  is  usetlfora  woman  of  low  emploj- 
nieoi.  Bacon. 

■WIG,  wig.  s.  Beinga  termination  in  the  names  of 
men  signifies  war,  or  else  a  hero,  from  pi$a,  Saxon. 
Ciditn. 

WIG,  wis,  '•  [Contractedfromperiwig.J— 1.  False 
hair  wok'n  on  the  liead.  Swift.— 2.  A  sort  of  take. 
Ainsnorth. 

"WrCi-WAM,  wlg'wJm,  s.  A  South-American  hut. 
Hmekeswoith. 

WI'GHT,  wlie,  s.  [pil't,  Saxon.]  A  pei-son;a  being. 
Davies.  Milton.  A/itUsott. 

WIGHT,  wlte.  a.  Swift; nin)l>Ie,  Speruer. 

Wl'GHTLY,  wlte'li,  ad.  [from  wight.]  Swiftly; 
nimWi  ■  S/tenifr. 

To  WILE,  wile,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  beguile. 
Sf/erisn: 

WILD,  wild,  a.  [pil%,  Saxon;  wild.  Dutch.]— 1.  Not 
(anic;  not  ilomestiek.  Miltuu.—z,  Propajjated  by 
nature;  not  cultivated.  Mortimer.  Grew.— 3. 
V'  ^eri;  uninhabited.— 4.  Savage;  uncivilized. 
.TAofcr.  B'.cori.  It'alkr.—S.  Turbulent;  tempestu- 
ous; irregular.— 6.  Disirjct.M;  amazed  Ad'lisoii. — 
7.  Licentious;  ungovemed.  Prior.— s.  Inconstant; 
mutable;  fickle.  Pope.— 9,  Inordinate;  loose.  S/uiks. 
Vrijdtn.—lO.  Uncouth;  sti-.inge.  S/mlcs.— 11.  Done 
ur  made  without  any  consistent  oixier  or  plan. 
Milton-  frootlxvard.— 12.  Merely  imai^inary.   Swtf. 

WILD,  wild,  s.  .4  .desert;  a  tract  luieultivated  and 
uninliabited.  Dnnlcn.  Additon  Pope. 

WILD  Bunil,  wll(Vb4i-ll,  s.  [acinus,  Latin.]  A 
plant. 

WILD  CiKtim'jcr,  wtld'k6A-kdm-bftr,  s.  [claterium, 
Lat.]  A  plant.   Miik'r. 

WILB  Olive,  \vllil'61-lv,  s.  [eloagiiuj,  Latin;  from 
a/.:ti/,  an  olive,  ami  »;>'.3;,  vitex  ]  .\  plant.  Miller. 

To  WI'LDKR,  wll'.lfii,  V.  a.  [from  wild.]  To  lose  or 
puzzle  in  any  unknown  or  pathk-ss  tract.  Dryden. 
Pope. 

Wl'LDERNESS,  wllV.nr-nJs,  s.  [from  wild.]— 1. 
A  desert;  a  tract  of  solitude  and  jav.igeiiess.  S/jen- 
ter.  H'aller.—2.  The  state  of  being  wild  or  disor- 
dered Milton. 

WILDFIRE,  wUd'fh*,  s.  [wild  and  fire.]  A  compo- 
sition of  inilaminable  inaterihls,  easy  to  fire,  and 
bard  to  iK-c-xiniguished.  S/iakt. 

WILDGOO'SKCHASE,  wlld-gSSs'tshise,  s.  A 
pursuitof  something  unlikely  to  be  caught.  VEs- 
trance. 

WI'LDING,  wlld'ing,  s.  [wildelinghe,  Dutch.]  A 
wild  »otir  apple.  Philips, 

WI'LDLY,  wiUl'li,  ad.  [from  wild.]-l.  Without 
cultivation.  Morr.—2.  With  disorder;  with  pertur- 
batifin  or  distraction.  Shaksprare.—i.  Without  at- 
tention; without  judgment.  Shaksptare.—i.  IiTcgu- 
tarlv.   Dryikn. 

WILDNESS,  wlld'nSs, ».  [from  wild.]— 1.  Hudeness; 
disorder  like  that  of  uncultivated  ground  Haron. 
—2  Inordinate  vivacity;  irregularity  of  mannirs. 
S/uiks.—3.  Savflgeness;  brutalitv.  Sulncy.  Prior. 
—4.  Uncultivated  slate.  Dryd'cn.—S.  Deviation 
from  a  settled  course;  irregularity.  /fW^j—tj.  Alien- 
ation of  mind.  S/inks. 

Wl'LDSERVICF.,  wlld'sSr-vli,  (.  [cratjegiu,  La- 
tin.] A  plant. 

WILE,  wtli-.  s.  [pile,  Saxon.]  A  dctPif,  a  fraud;  a 
trick   a  stratagem.  Darnel.  Jfosdimmon. 

To  WILE,  wile,  V.  a.  [from  tlie  the  noun.]  To  beguile. 

WI'LKUL,  wil'fdl,  a.  [willandfiill.]— 1.  StublKirn; 
contuniaciont;  pervei-se;  inflexible.— 2.  Done  or 
suffered  by  design  Milton.  Dryden. 

WI'LFULLY,  wll'fAl-4,  nd.  [from  wilfitl]-!.  Ob- 
stinately; stubbornly.  Sidney.  Tiltotsoru—%.  By  de- 
sign; on  purpose.  Hutnmond.  B/i,  Taylor, 

Wl'LFULNESS.  wi;'ti\l-ii8s,  >.  Obstinacy;  stobborn- 
n««5;pevrerseneu.  Hooker.  Shakt. 


Wl'LILY,  wll'U-lc,  «d.  [fr.iui  wily.]   By  ttrsiageoiv. 
fraudulently. /".>'. 

WI'LINESS,  wl'linis,  i.  [from  wily.]  Cunning 
guile.  Pi-alint.  Hoaxl. 

Wl'LK,  wllk  t.  LP'oli,  Saxuii;  cochlea.]  A  shell 
tish,  being  a  larger  Kiiiil  ni  periwinkle. 

WILL,  will,  s.  [p.lla,  Siixon;  wille,  Dutch  J-1. 
Choice;  arbitrary  di  terininaiioii.  Locke.  Hooker.— 
2.  Discretion;  choice.  Pope—i.  CummaiKl;  diitrc- 
tion.  Ecclus, — 4.  Dis|iositioii;  inclination;  desire, 
Sliaki.  Drummond.—S.  Power; government. — i).  Di- 
vine determination  Shaks. — 7.  Testament; dispos'-- 
lion  of  a  dyint;  man's  eftecls.  Sttp/ietts.—S.  liovd 
WILL.  Favour;  kindness.  S/iaks.—'.)  Good  V,'ILI„ 
Right  iiileiitiuli  — 10.  Ill  WILL.  Malice;  miiligint). 
— U.  IVill  with  a  wisp.  Jack  with  a  lunthurii. 
tyUl  with  .1  wisp  is  01  a  round  figup ,  in  bi^ncks 
like  the  llniiie  of  a  candle;  and  like  a  buiidlu  of 
twigs  set  on  lire.  It  sonieiiine^  givi  s  a  bright  light; 
at  other  times  more  obscure  and  uf  a  purpU  colour. 
Atliaiid,  it  shines  less  than  at  a  distaiiee.  They 
are  inure  fi-cquenl  in  places  unctuous,  jiiarshy,  anil 
abouiidiug  with  reeds.  They  h  . tint  burying  pla* 
ces,  place.s  of  e.xecmion,  ond  duughitls.  They  com- 
monly appear  in  suniiuer,  and  at  the  beginiiiu/;  ot 
autumn,  at  the  height  of  alioiit  six  feet.  Tliev 
follow  I  hose  that  run,  and  Hy  from  those  that  fol- 
low, Some  tlinr  have  been  calclied  consist  of  a 
shining  viscous  matt  r,  like  the  sjmwn  of  frogs, 
not  hot,  but  only  shining;  so  that  the  ni  iit-  r 
seems  to  be  phosphorus,  raised  from  putrefied 
plants  or  c.rcusses.  ' 

To  WILL,  will,  V.  a.  [wilgan,  Gofhick;  pillcn,  Sax- 
on; willeii,  Dutch.]—!.  To  desire  that  anj  thing 
should  be,  or  be  done.  Hooker,  Hammontl.—z.  To 
be  inclined  or  ivsolV' d  to  have.  S/ia'  .1.-3.  'To  com- 
mand; to  direct.  Hooker,  S/iak.i,  KnuUcs.  Claren- 
don. Dryden.— *'  Ik.  isoueof  the  signs  of  the  future 
t -nsc. 

Wri.LI,  and  H/i,  wll'lJ,  among  the  English  Saxons, 
as  viele  lit  this  day  among  tlie  Germans,  vignifitd 
many    Gthson. 

Wl'LLING,  wil'llng,  a.  [from  will.]— i  Inclin.d  to 
any  thing.  Bcntky.—2.  Pleased;  (ies'.rous  —3.  Fa- 
vourable; well  dispostd  to  any  thing.  Exodus.— 
4.  Read) ;  complying  Hooker.  Milrvn. — 5.  Ciiesen. 
Milton.— 6.  Spiintaneous.  Dryden,— 7.  Consent, 
iiig.  Millim, 

WI'LLINGLY',  wli'lintr-li,  ad.  [from  willing.]—]. 
With  oi.e's  own  consent:  witliout  dislike;  without 
reluctance.  Honker.  Millon,—2.  By  one's  own  de- 
sin,-.  Addison. 

WI'LLINGNESS,  wil'Ung-iiis,  s.  [from  willing.] 
Consent:  Ireedom  from  rtluctance;  ready  conipli- 
ance.  Cnlninu. 

WTLLOW.  w  \V\h,  s.  [pche,  Saxon;  gwilon,  Wehl,.] 
A  tree  worn  by  forlorn  lovers.  S/iaks. 

MT'LLOWISII,  wil'ii-Ish,  a.  Resembling  the  co- 
liur  of  willow. 

WI'LLOWWORT,    wll'lA-wflrt,    s.    A  plant.  Mil- 

ilT. 

WTLY.wl'li.  a.  [from  wile.]  Cunning;  sly;  full  of 
stratagem.  S/tenser.  .Sout/i. 

WI'MHLE,  wim'lil,  s.  [wimpel,  old  Dutch,  from 
wenielen,  to  bore.]  An  instrument  with  which 
holes  are  bored. 

WI'MBLF.,  wim'bl,  a.  Active;  nimble.  Sftenser, 

WTMPLE.  wiiii'pl,  s.  [giiiinple,  French.]  A  hood;  a 
veil.  Bi/ile, 

Te  WTMPLE,  w  Im'pL  v.  a.  To  draw  down  as  a  hood 
or  v.  il.  S/ienser. 

To  WIN,  win,  v.  a.  pret.  wan  and  won;  part  |m«s.- 
won.  fpinni,  S.TXon;  winn,  Dutch.]— l.  To  obtain 
by  cont|iie»t.  Knollct.  Milton.  I>rydru.~i,  To 
gain  the  victory  in  a  contest.  Den/tani.—3.  Tog.-jin 
toniething  withheld.  Pope— 4.  To  obtain  by  any 
means.  .Sidney. — 5.  To  (rain  by  play.  Addixon, — 
C.  To  gain  b\  iMisiiasion.  MUton.—l,  To  pain  by 
courtship  Sh'.ks,  Gay, 

To  WIN.  win,  V.  II  —1  To(>ain  tlie  victory.  Milf'.ii. 
—2.  To  g.iiii  influence  or  favour.  DryiUn.-'  To 
gaai  ground.  S/iakt.—4,  'I'o  be  conqtiior  orgiiif* 
er  nt  |iljy.  Sl,nkf,  '' 


WIN 


WIN 


Fitc.  fir,  fill,  f3lt;~m4.  mSt;— pine,  plnj- 


To  WINCE.wlnse.T.  n.  [^ingo.  Welsh.]  To  kick 
as  impatient  of  a  lidor,  oi-  of  pniii.  Shaks.  Ben 
Jcnuun. 

WINCH,  wlnsh.s.  [giiinclier.  French,  to  twist  ]  A 
windlac';;  something  helil  in  the  hand  by  which  a 
whi  e!  or  cylinder  is  turned.  MoTt. 

To  WI\CH,witiish,  V.  a.  To  kick  with  impatience;  to 
shrink  from  anv  uneasiiK-ss.  Shaks-  Hudilrras. 

WI'NCOPIPE,  \vi./k5-i>li»e,  s.  A  small  red  flower  in 
the  stubble  lields.   Bncon. 

win:),  wind, s.  pintt,  Saxon;  wind, Dutch.]— 1.  Hind 
is  when  air  moves  from  the  place  it  is  in  to  any 
other,  with  an  impetus  sensible  tous.whevefoi-eit 
was  called  by  the  ancients,  a  swifter  course  of  air;  a 
Wowing  waw oi' air.  Muschenln-oek.—i,-  Uinctioii  of 
the  blast  from  a  particular  point.  S/iaks — 3.  Breath; 
powi-r  or  act  of  respiration.  Shaks.— 4.  Air  caused 
by  un\  action.  Shaks.  Milton.— 5.  Breath  iiiodulaied 
by  ;iii'iiistruiiient.  Bacon.  Dryclen.—6.  Air  impreg- 
nated with  scent.  Swift.—l-  Flatulence;  windiness. 
j\Iilton.—S.  Any  thinginsignif  cantor  light  as  wind. 
Milton.—^,  Uoivn  the  WIND.  To  go;  to  decay. 
V Estrange.— 10.  To  take  or  hmte  the  WIND.  To 
gain  or  have  the  iipp.  r  hund.  Bacon. 

To  WIND,  wind,  V.  a.  [JiinBan,  Saxon;  winden, 
Dutch.]—!.  To  blow;  to  sound  by  intiation.  S;>en- 
ser.  Dryden.—2.  To  turn  round:  to  twist.  Bacon, 
li'ulton.—i.  To  regulati  in  action.  Shaks,  Hiidibras. 
—i.  To  nose,  to  tollow  by  scent.— 5.  To  turn  by 
shirts  or  expedients.  ltudibras.—6.  To  introduce 
by  insinuation.  Shaks.— 7.  To  change.  Addison.— 8. 
To  niwist;  to  enfold;  to  encircle.  Shaks.— 9.  To 
WIND  out.  To  extricate.  Clarendon.— 10.  To 
WIND  up.'  To  bring  to  a  small  compass,  as  a  bot- 
tom of  thread.  Locke  —11.  To  WIND  up.  Vo  con- 
volve the  spring.  Shaks  —12.  To  WIND  v/i.  I'o 
raise  up  by  degn-es.  Hayward.— 13.  To  WIND  up.  ] 


WI'NDOW,  wln'dJ.s.  tvindue,Daiw»h.]— 1.  An«pct* 
ture  in  a  building  by  which  air  and  light  arc  nitro- 
mitted.  Spenser.  S-';ift.—2.  The  iran.e  oi  (jiass  or 
any  other  materials  thut  covers  the  aperture.  Neti" 
tnn.—3.  Lines  crossing  each  other.  Kin^. — 4.  An 
aperinre  resembling  a  window. 

To  Wl'NDO  W,  wln'ilo,  v.  a.  tfrom  the  noun.]-l.  To 
furnish  with  w  indows.  lf'olton.—2.  To  pltce  at  a 
window.  Shakspeare.—'s,  To  break  into optiiings. 
Shakspeare- 

Wl'NUPIPE,  wlml'pjpe,  or  wlnd'pipe,s.  [wind  and 
pipe.]  The  passage  of  the  breath.  Hay.  Arbuth' 
not. 

WI'NDSH0CK,wlnd'sh6k,  s.  A  particular  defect  in 
trees.  Evelyn. 

WI'NDSWIFT,  wind'swllt,  a.  Swift  as  the  wind. 
S/iak.  Rom.  &  Juliet. 

WI'NDWARD,  wl:id'wai-d,  ad.  [from  wind.]  To- 
ward the  wind. 

WI'NDY,  wln'di,  a.  [from  wind.]— 1.  Consisting  of 
wind.  Bacon— 2.  Ne.\t  tl.e  wind.  Shaks.— 3.  Enpty; 
aii^-.  Miltcn.  Siuth.-A.  Tempestuous;  molesti  d 
with  wind.  Milton.  South.— 5.  Pulf>;  tlatulent.  Av' 
biithnot. 

WINE,  wine,  s.  [pm,  Saxon;  vimi.  Dutch.]— I.  The 
fermeiitcd  juice  oi  the  grape.  Chronicles.  Isaiah, 
Jos.  Sandys.— 2.  Preparation  ot  vcg;  tables  by  iier* 
nientatit'ii,  called  by  the  general  name  ot  ij'iw*. 

WING,  wing,  3.  [jehpiiig,  Sax.  wingf .  Danish,]—!. 
The  limb  of  a  bird  by  vhich  it  flies.  Sidney.— i.  A 
f.in  to  winnow.  Tiisser.—3,  Flight;  passage  by  the 
wing.  Shak.-:jie(ire.—4.  The  motive  of  flight.  Sliak- 
speare.—i.  The  side  bodies  of  an  army.  KnoUet, 
Driiden. — 6.  Any  side  piece.  Muriiwtr. 

To  W'ING,  wing,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,]— 1.  To  fur- 
nish w  1th  w  iugs;  to  enable  to  fly.  Pope.— 2,  To  sup- 
ply with  side  bodies,  Shaks. 


To  stiaiien  a  string  by  turning  that  on  which  it  is     To  WING,  wing,  v,  n.  To  p«ss  by  flight.  Shakspeare, 
rolled;  to  ptit  in  tune.  H^allcr.  I       Frior. 


To  WIND,  wind,  v.  n.— 1.  To  turn;  to  change.  Dry. 
den.— 2.  To  turn:  to  be  convolved.  Moxon. — 3.  To 
move  loand.  Ocnham.—i.  To  proceed  in  flexures. 
Shaks.  Milton.— b.  To  be.  extricated;  to  be  disen- 
tangleil.  Milton.  ^ . 

WI'NDBOUND,  wir.tl'boacd,  a.  [wind  and  bound.] 
Coiitnn  d  by  cuntraiy  winds.  Spectator. 

WI'ND£.GG,  wind'ig,  s.  An  egg  not  impregnated; 
an  egg  that  do'  s  not  contain  the  princijdes  of  life. 
3roii.'n. 

WI'NDER,  wlnd'&r,  s.  [from  wind.]— 1.  An  instru- 
ment or  person  by  which  any  thing  is  turned  round. 
Swift.— 2.  A  plant  that  twists  itself  round  others. 
Bacon. 

WI'NDFALL,  wind'iill,  s.  [wind  and  fall]  Fruit 
blown  do\vn  from  th'-  tn  f.  Evelyn. 

Wl'NDFI.OWER.  wl;  (i'H6iV4r,  s.    The  anemone. 

WI'NDGALJ,,wiiid'gJli,s.  K  indgalls  art  soft,  flatu- 
lent lumours,  full  of  corrupt  jelly,  which  grow 
upon  each  side  of  the  fetlock  jouits,  and  in  hard 
ways  make  a  hin-sc  tnhalt.  Farrier's  Diet. 

WI'NDGUN,  wind'gfin,  s.  [wind  and  gun.]  Gun 
which  discharges  the  bullet  by  means  of  wind  com- 
pressed. H'ilkint. 

WI'NDINESS,  wln'di-n?s,  s,  [from  windy.]— 1-  Ful- 
ness  of  wind;  Hatiilence.  Floyer.—2.  Tendency  to 
gf.i' rate  wind.  Bacon.— 3-  Tumour;  puffiness. 
Brerewood. 

WI'NDING,  wlnd'lng,  s.  [from  wind.]  Flexure, 
meander.  Addison. 

WI'NDINGSHEET,  wlnd'lng-sliiit,  s.  [wind  and 
sheet.)  A  sheet  in  which  the  dead  arc  enwrapped. 
S/takspeare  Bacon. 

Wl'NnLA.SS,  wind'Ifts.  s.  [wind  and  lace.]— 1.  A 
handle  jy  which  a  rope  or  lace  is  wrapped  round 
a  cylinder.- 2.  A  handle  by  which  any  thing  it 
tunu  :.  shakspeari: 

WI'NDLAY  wlnd'-li,lpmDle,Sax.  flexus.]  Flexion. 
Fairfi.r.  B   XIV.  st.  34. 

WJ'N'..LK.win'dl.s.  [from  to  wind.]  A  spindle. 

WI'M>LESS,wind'l§s.  a.  Out  of  wind,  out  of  breath. 
Fairfd.v. 

WI'NDMILL,  wli.d'mlll. ».  [wiml  and  mill.]  A  miU 
turDcd  by  the  wind.  It^aller.  H  'tlktns. 


WI'NGED,  wlng'2(\  a.  [from  wing.]  Furnished  with 

wings;  fi\  :ng;  swift;  rapid.  Miltotu   jyalicr. 
WINGEDPEA',   wing'Sd-pi,    s.    [ochrus,  Lat.]    A 

plant.  Miller. 
WI'.NGFOOTED,  wlng'fil-ed.  a.    [from  wing  and 

foot.     A  latiiiisro  from  Ovid's  alipes.]     Fleer.  Sp. 

F.Q. 
WINliS,  wingz,  3.  pi.    Protection.    Psalms.  LXIII. 

V.   8. 
WI'KGSHELL.  wing'sligl,  s.  [wing  and  shell.]    Tbg' 

slieli  that  covers  thewingsol  insects.  Grev;, 
WI'NGY,  wlng'i,  a.  [from  wing.]  Having  wings.  >)</• 

dison. 
To  WINK,  wingk,  v.  n.  [pniccan,  Saxon;  wineken, 

Dutch.]— 1.  To  shut  the  eyes.   Shaks.  Tillutson.—2. 

To  hint,  or  direct   liy  the  motion  of  the  eyeliils. 

Sxviji.—3.  To  close  at.d  exclude  the  light.   Dnjden. 

—4    To  connive;  to  sceni  not  to  see;  to  tolerate. 

IVhitgtftc.  Roseommun.-S.  To  be  liini.  Dryden. 
WINK,  wingk,  5.  [from  the  verb.]— 1.   Act  of  closing 

the  eye.   Shakspeare.    Dunne.    Temple.— Z.    A  hint 

giveri  by  mo;  ion  of  the  eje.  Sidney.  S7v{ft. 
Wl'NKEH,  wlngk'&r,  s.    [from   wiuk.]     One  who 

winks. 
WI'NKINGLY,  wlngk'ing-li,  ad.   [from  winking.] 

With  tl>,'  eye  almost  closed.  Peacham. 
WI'NNEH,  wiu'nfir,  s.  [from  win]     One  who  wins. 

.Snrnsei:  Temple. 
Wl'NNI.sG,  win'nlng,  participial,  a.  [frojn  win.]  At- 
tractive, charming.  Milton. 
WI'NNING,  win'nlng,  s.  [from  win.]  The  sum  won* 

Addison. 
To  WI'NNOW.  wln'nA,  v.  a.  [pmttpian,  Sax.]— 1.  To 

separate  b\   means  of  the  wind;  to  part  tlie  grain 

from  the  cli'afl'.  Shaksjiettre.  Dnjden.—2.  lo  fan;  to 

beat  as  with  wings.  Milton,— 3.  To  sift;  to  examine. 

Vryden.—4.  To  separate;  to  part.  Shakspeare. 
To  WI'NNOW,  win'n6,  v.  n.  To  part  Corn  from  chsfT. 

Ecrlvs. 
Wl'NNOWER,  wln'ni-fir,  s.  [from  winnow.]  He  who 

winnows. 
AVI'N'I  EB,  wln'iflr, s.  [pmtep.  Sax.]    The  coM  tea- 
son  of  the  yvM^Stiincy.  Pope, 
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Ta  WI'NTEB,  wtn'ii  ,v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

pusjtiic  winier.  Isaiah. 
To  WI'NTER,  will  iftr,  v.  a.    To  toed  in  the  winter. 

Temple.  ,      .      , 

WI'NrKRBRATEN,  win'toi^bi-tn,  a.  [winter  ami 

btat.]  HarassiiUiyseviMv  w  ailifi-.  Spenser. 
WI'NrERCHERKY,    wln'tftr-tjhJr-ri,     s.      [ilke- 

kengc]  A  ;>lant. 
WI'N  TERCITRON,  wln'tAr-sh-tam,  s.    A  sort  of 

paar.  « 

■WI'NTERGKEEhf,  wfn'tftr-grAfen,  s.  [pyrola,  Lat.] 

A  plant. 
WI'NTERLY,  wlii'tdr-l4,a.  [winter  and  like.]  Such 
as  is  !>ai(able  lo  winter;  of  a  wintery  kind.    Shak- 
spcare. 
WI'NTRY,  wln'trJ,  a.  [from  winter.]    Brumal;  hye- 

mSI.   Dryrirn. 
"WI'NY,  wl'ni,  a.  [from  wine.]    Having  the  taste  or 

qusliiy  of  wine.  Bncon. 
To  WIPE,  wipe.  V.  a.  [pipan,  Saxon.]— I.  To  cleanse 
by  i'ubl>ing»'ith  something  soft.  S/iekapeare  Miltnn. 
—a.  To  uke  away  bv  tersion.   Decay  of  Piet^i.—3. 
To  ttU'ikK  ofC s^r.miy.  ' S/wkspeare.   Milton.— 4.     To 
clear  awav-  Sheiks.— 5.  To  ch^at;  to  defraud.  Spen- 
ser—6.    To  WIPE  out.    To  etface.    Shakspeare. 
Locke. 
WIPE,  wipe,  s.  [Irom  the  verb.]— 1.  An  aclof  cleans- 
ing.—2.  \  blow;  u  stroke;  a  jeer;  a  gybe;  a  sarcasm. 
Swift.— 3-   A  uiitl. 
WrP'ER,  wi'pftr,  s.  [from  wipe.]    An    instrument 
or  person  by  which  any  thing  is  wiped.   Ben  Jon- 
son. 
WIUK.wl'Ar.  t.    Metal  drawn  into  slender  threads. 

Fairfax.  Miltuu. 
To  Wl'R  RDRAW,  wl'fii-driw.v.  a.  [wire  and  draw.] 
—I.  '{''I  siiin  m'.o  wire.— 2.  To  dr.iw  out  into  lenpfth. 
ArhiitimuC.—3.  To  draw  by  art  or  violence.    Di-y- 
den. 
WX'ReDUAWER,wl'diMlriw-ar,s.  [wire and  draw.] 

One  wliu  spins  wir-.   Locke. 
To  -VIS,  w1,.  V.  a.  jip.t.  and  part.  pass.  wist,  [wysen, 

Dinii-..]  Tok'iuw.  Aschnnu 
Wr^OO.  I,  wl/'-'ft.n, «.  [pirbora,  Saxon.]   Sapience; 

the  i.ott-<  T  of  j'.ijjing  rif^iily.  llmker, 
'\ViSE",wl7.f,!i.  pjp.  Saxon; wiisputch.]—!.  Sapient; 
jtdfrii.i;  oij^tly,  p*..rticularly  of  n.stieisof  life;  hav- 
ing pi.iciical  kuowledRe.  Homans.—Z.  Skilful;  (lex- 
tei'oiis.  TiUut.,o:..—.i.  Skilkd  in  hidden  arts.  Shaks. 
— 4.  Grave;  becoiniiic;  a  wiie  man.  Milton. 
WISE,  wizc-,  s.  [pir^i  Saxon;  wyse,  Dutch.]  Manner; 
way  of  being  or  acliug.    This  word,  in  the  modern 
dialect,  is  often  corrupted  into  wcys.    Sitlrtey.  Dry- 
den. 
Wl'SKArRE,  wWi-kfii,  t.  [uitegirhcr.  Dutch.]— I. 
A  WIS!'  or  soi.tentioui  milx.  Obsolete,— 2.    A  fool;  a 
dunc!'.  Addison. 
WrSt.LY.wl/e'li,  ad.  [from  wiie.]  Judiciomly;  pru- 
dently. Milton  H-gert. 
Wl'SENESS,  wlzc'nis,  s.  [fram  wise.]    Wisdom;  «a- 

pnaci-.  Speiuer. 
To  WISH,  wish.  v.  n.  [pircim,  Saxon.]—!.  To  have 
strong  desire;  to  long.   Arbutlu—2,    To  be  disposed, 
or  inclined.  Aildisun 
To  WISH,  wish,  V.  a.— 1.    To  d(>sir<>j  to  longfor.   Sid- 
ney.—S..  To  recommend  by  wishing.  Shaks.— 3.  To 
imprecate.  Shakj.—4.  To  ask.  Clarmdon. 
WISH,  wisii.  s.  [fi-oin  th»-  verb.]—!.    Lo..);intj  desire. 
Miliun.  Sottth.—2,  Thing  desirvd.  Millon.—s.  Desire 
expressed.   Pope. 
WI'SH EDLY,  wisht'li,  ad.  [from  wished.]  Accordin>r 

to  desiri-    Mot  us-  d.  Knolles. 
WI'SHKR.  wish'ftr,  s.   [from  wish.]—!.     One  who 

lonijj.— 2.  Cm-  who  expresses  wishes. 
Wl'SHFLL,  wl,ti'f4l,a.  [from  wish  and  full.]  Lone:- 

inp;  ^liowinK  di'sn-e.  Shaks. 
WI'SHVIXLY  wlsh'fdl-*,  ad.  [tVom  wishful.]    Ear- 
nestly; with  lunging;. 
WrSKKT.wls'klt,  »,  A  basket. 
WISP,  w  tip,  <•  [wisp,  Swedish  and  old  Dutch.]  A  amall 

buMillf,  mcilhay  or  straw.  Bacon. 
WIS  t ,  wl*;!.  piei.  »nd  part,  of  teis. 
WI'SIKUL,  wlst'f&l,  a.    Attentive;  etriKtt;  full  of 
thooghti  C«y. 
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Wl'S  IKULLY.wlst'fAlJ,  ad.  [from  willful.]    Att«n- 

livelj;  earnesllv.  HiiOihras. 
Wl'STLY,  wist'li,  ad.  [from  wis.]    Attentively; ear- 

urstly.  SiMks. 
To  WI  r,  wit,  V.  n.  [piran,  Saxon.]    To  know.  Spen- 

scr.  Shaks. 
Wl  f,  w  it, «.  Ljepit;  Saxon,  from  pitan,  to  know.]— 

1.  The  intelligent  powers  of  the  mind;  the  mental 
faculties;  theintellect.distinct  from  tviH.—l.  Imagi- 
nation; quickness  of  fancy.— 3.  Sentiments  pro- 
duced by  quicknessof  fancy.   Ben  Junson,  Spratt.— 

4.  A  man  of  fancy.  Oryden.  Pope.— 5.  A  man  of  ge- 
nius. IJryden.  Pope.— 6.  Sense;  judgment.  Daniel. 
Ben  Ji.nsan.-l.  In  the  pluiiil.  Sound  mind.  Shak*. 
Tillotson.-S.  Conirivance;  stratagem;  power  of  ex- 
p.  ilienis    Hooker.  Milton. 

Wl'TWORM,wit'wfirm,s.  [wit  and  worm.]  One  that 

feeds  on  W' ..  iJfn  yo«J(On. 
WITCH,  .siish,  s.  [piece,  Saxon.]— J.      A   woman 

riven  to  unlawful  alts.— 2.  A  winding  (inuoiu  bank. 

S/ieiiser. 
To  WITCH,  wltsh,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]     To  be^ 

w  i  teh ;  to  enchant.  Spenser.  Shaks. 
Wt' rCHCR.\F'I',  witsh'krift,  s.  [witch  and  craft.] 

The  praoiices  oi  witches.  Denham, 
WI'  ICHEKY,  w  iish'&t-i, «.  [from  witch.]  Enchan^ 

iiient.  Raleigh. 
Wl'TCR  AK'l",  wit'kr4ft,  s.  [wit  and  craft.]    Contri- 
vance; invention.  Camden. 
WI'TCRACKER,  wli'krik-4r,  s.  [wit  and  crackcr.l 

A  joker;  osie  who  breaks  a  jest.  Shaks 
To  WITE,  wite,  v.  a.  [piCau,  Saxon.]    To  blame;  to 

r,  proach. 
WllE,  wlte,  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Blame;  reproach. 

Spenser. 
WITH,  wiTH,and  wIrt,  prepo5it.[pi8,Sa.x.]— 1.  By. 

Noting  ihe  cause:  sick  jyi<A  sorrow.  S/iaks.  Howe.— 

2.  Noting  the  means:  she  won  him  with  promises. 
Dryden.—3.  Noting  the  instrument:  he  was  struck 
wi//i  a  hailstone.  Rowe.  ll^oodward.—4.  Oi.  the  one 
side  of;  for:  my  friends  are  with  the  king.  Shaks.— 

5,  In  opposition  to;  in  compeiuion  or  contest;  I  will 
leap  wilh  you  for  a  w-jger.— 6.  Noting  coiiiparison; 
lie  is  compared  wit/i  his  betters.  Sandys.— 7.  In  so- 
ciety: it  is  dilficult  to  live  ■uiiM  bad  men.  Stilling- 
Jleet.—S.  lii  compan)  of:  you  w.-re  with  me  when  it 
was  tola  .SAaAj/iarc— 9.  In  appendage;  noting  con- 
sequence or  concomitance:  my  deed  goes  Tvi/h  ray 
promrse.  Locke— 10.  In  mutual  dealing:  the  Engluh 
iiad.;  vjiih  all  maakind.  Shakspeare.— U. _  Noting 
connexion:  there  are  always  leaves  wUh  fi-uiu  Dry- 
di-n.—U.  ImniL-diat.Ij  aftei:  he  laughed,  and  with 
that  went  away.  Sidney.  Garth.— \i.  Amongst:  I 
went  with  the  crowd.  Bacon.  Rymer.-li.  Upon:  my 
friend  has  great  power  with  me.  Addison.— \S.  la 
consent:  he  served  with  Milo,  and  with  Milo  he  de- 
serted. Pope.—\(>.  Not  without. 

Wl'THAL,wirri-all',  ud.  [wilh  and  all.]- 1.  Along 
with  the  rest;  likewise; at  the  same  time.  Hotker. 
S/ia^s.  Davies.  Milton.  South.  Dryden.—%.  It  it 
■ometimes  usetl  by  writeit  where  we  now  u«e  with. 
O.miel,  Tillotson. 

WI'  1 HDREW,  wlTH'drAS,  pret.  of  withdraw.  Did 
withdraw,  retire  or  retreat. 

To  WIIHURA'W,  wiTH^lriw',  v.  a.  [with  and 
draw.]— I.  To  take  batik;  to  dtprive  of  Hooker.— 2. 
To  call  awsy;  to  make  to  retire.  Broome. 

To  Wl IHDR A'W,  wl'I'U-driw',  t.  n.  To reti. e;  l« 
nu-Kat.  Milton.  Taller. 

WI  THDRA'WiNGROOM,  w|TH-driw'ine-r8im,  t. 
[withdi-aw  and  room.]  Room  behind  anotlier  room, 
hir  retirement.  Mortimer. 

Wi' I  HE,  wlM,  8.— I.  A  willow  twig.  Borw.— 2.  A 
band,  jiroperl)  a  band  oitwigj.  Mortiimr. 

To  WI'THEK,  wl  rH'ar,v.  n.[5epittero»,  Sas.]— I. 
To  fade;  lo  grow  sapless;  to  dry  up.  Hooker.  South. 
—2.  To  waste  or  pine  away.  Temple.— 3.  lo  lose  or 
want  Hiiimal  moisiiin-.  Orydfi. 

To  W  I'l  HER,  w  1 1  H'ftr,  v.  a.-l.  To  make  to  lade. 
James,— '2.  1  o  nmke  to  shr'nk,  decay,  or  wrinkle. 
Shnks.  Milt  en 

Wl'  I  HEREDNES.S,  wlTH'irdnes,  s.  [Irom  wither- 
ed.] The  state  of  being  withered;  marddity.  Mor- 
timer, 
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WriHERBAND,  wi//i'4r-barK!,  s.  A  jiiece  of  iron, 
laid  iiiuler  a  saddle^  about  lotir  fiiiji^rrs  above  tin- 
lione's  witbei-s,  to  kfi-p  ibe  two  jiicces  of  w«od 
tight. 

Wl'TttERS,  wlTirarr,  s.  Is  the  joiniii);  of  the 
shouMev-boncrs  at  ibe:  bottom  of  tbt-iicck  and  maue. 
I'arrier'a  litrt. 
WI'TIIERRUNG,  wiTH'fti-vfing.  s.  An  injury 
caivsed  by  a  S!:ddlr,  when  the  bows,  btiitg;  too  wide, 
bruise  the  llcsh  agaiiisl  the  sccoud  and  tliird  vtr- 
Icbrteofthe  back,  which  Ibrms  that  |>i'0iuiueuC' 
tliat  visos above  tbi  «houidf  IS.  Far.  itict. 

To  wn HHO'LD,  \>  ITH-Iiild'.  v.  a.  [with  and  bold.] 
Wiihbflii,  or  wiibholdi-n,  pret.  and  part.— l.  To 
restrain;  to  keep  from  aciions;  to  liold  back. 
Shaks.  Dr>j<l<n.—2.  I'o  keep  back;  to  refuiC. 
Hooker. 

WITHHO'LDEN,  wlTH'li6l'dn,part.  pass,  of  with- 
hold. Sjieliitnn. 

A\11  HHO'LDER,  wllK-Iiiwar,  s.  [from  with- 
hold.] He  wlio  withholds. 

WITHI'N,  wlTH-iii',  prep.  fpiSinban,  Snxon.]— 1. 
Ill  the  iinier  part  of;  not  tritliout.  Sprait.  THlou. 
—2.  In  the  compass  of;  not  bi  youd;  used  both  of 
place  and  time.  fVoltou.—^.  Not  lenger  ago  iliau. 
Shnks.—i.  Into  the  reach  of.  Otwny.—S.  In  the 
reacli  of.  MHtoiw—6,  Into  ttie  heart  or  confidence 
of.  Sout/i.—7.  Not  exceeding.  Smji.—S.  Xft  the 
enol"snre  of.  Bm 'in. 

WITHI'N,  willl  iii',  ad.— 1.  In  the  inner  parts; 
inw  i-dly;  internally.  Daniel.— 2.  In  /the  mind. 
Dryrien. 

WIIHINSIDE,  wlTH-ln'slde,  ad.  [within  and 
side!]  In  the  interiour  parts.  S/iur/>. 

WITHO'CT,  wlTH-iAl'.  prep.  LpiOuCan,  Saxon.] 
—1.  Kol  Willi.  HnU.~2.  In  a  state  oi  absence  from. 
'frnlrr.—Z.  In  the  state  of  not  having  Bdcvn.  Ham. 
'-'-'■  Beyond;  not  within  the  compass  of:  boildings 
-,:•' /.('i;^'the  wall.  Burnet.— 5.  \n  the  negition  or 
vnM>,^u<\\  oi:  tvithout  peace  there  is  no  pleasure. 
Ailduon.—f).  No'  by;  not  by  the  use  of;  not  Wy  the 
help  ot:  he  was  wise  -.oithotil  experience.  Bncon.— 
•}.  On  the  outside  of.  Dryikn.—S.  Not  within. 
AdnisO!J.—9,  With  exemiHion  from;  this  he  tnight 
do  T<7/^o!(flo*».  Lukf. 

WITHCUl ,  wi  THodt'.  ad.— 1.  No^  on  the  inside. 
Bacon.  Grew.— 2.  Out  of  doors.  H^otton.—S.  Ex- 
ternally; not  in  tte  mind. 

WITHO'UT.  wlTH-6it',  conjunct.  Unless;  if  not; 
except.  Sidney 

AVI  THO'U'l -DOOR,  wlTH.6i\t-d6re,  a.  ExtemaL 
Shr.k.iljeare. 

■SVITHOU'TEN,  wlTH-6ftt'tn,  prep.  LpilSutan, 
Snx.]  Without.   S/temer, 

To  WITHSTA'ND,  wl  I  H-sl5iid',  V.  a.  [with  and 
stand]  To  gainstand:  to  oppose;  to  resist.  SUlney. 
Hooker. 

Wl  1  HSTA'NDER,  wlTH-siand'fir,  s.  [from  with- 
sla'id,]  An  opponent;  resisting  power.  Raleigh. 

WI'THY,  w!>/i'4,  s.  [pi»i5,Sax.]  Willow. 

WI'  TLKSS,  \vii'l?.s,  a.  [from  wit.]  Wanting  under- 
standing. Donne-  Fairfax. 

WI'TLIKG,  witling,  s.'  A  pretender  to  wit;  a  man 
o'  pe  iy  sniar'ncss.  Addixon.  Pope- 

Wl'TNESS,  wlt'pJs,  s.  [picnerpe.  Sax.]— 1.  Testi- 
mony; attestatioi'.  Shaks.  J<ilm.~1.  One  who 
gives'  testiniotiy.  Gencsi-i.—'i.  With  n  WITNESS 
Effictiially;  to  a  great  degr»e.  Pnor. 

To  WITNESS.  w1i'n?s.  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
attest.    ShnUu  Donne. 

To  Wl'TNKSS,  wlt'iils,  V.  n.  To  bear  testimony. 
Sidnaj.  Burnet. 

Wl'TNESS,  wJt'iiJs.interj.  An  exclamation  signi- 
f\inpthat  person  orthiiip  may  attest  it.  Alilton. 

WITSNA'PPER,  \vfi'i!n.'ip-p4r,  s.  [wit  and  snap] 
One  who  ■iffi'cts  repartee.  Shaks. 

WI'TTED,  wit'lid,  a.  [fromwit.]  Having  wit:  as. 
aqiiick  7ti;W(yboy. 

\VI'TTICISM,wli'ti.il7.m,s.  [from  witty.]  Amettn 
attempt  at  wit.     VEstrantfe. 

Wl'TTILV.  wli'lJ-li,  a«.  [iiom  witiy.]-l.  IngeJii- 
oiisly;  cunningly;  artfully.  Drydetu—i.  With 
flight  af imagination.  Dcnjonsotu 


WI'rTINESS,wlt't4.n2s,s.  [fromwkty.]  Tlieqna. 

lity  of  benig  witty.  S/icnfcr. 
Wl'riTNGLY,  w"lt'tliig.|^,  ad.  [pitan,   Saxon,  to 

weetor  know.]  Kiiowinsly;  not  ignorantly;  with 

knowledge;  b>  design.  Hooker.  fVest. 
Wl'TTOL,  wit't6l,5.  [pittol,  Sa.\on.]  A  man  who 

knows  the  falsehood  oi'liis  wile  and  seems  content- 
ed. Cleave/and. 
'VI' T 1 OLY,  wlt'tdl-i,  ad.  [from  wittoUj  Cuckoldly. 

■S/iakji/ieare. 
WI'  11 Y,  wli'ii,  a.   [from   wit.]— 1.  Judicious;  in- 

geiiii.Us;  ./arfirt -2.  Full  of  imagination.   South.— 

3.  Sarcastick;  full  of  taunts.  Addison. 
wr  I  W'AL,  wlt'will,  8.  A  bird.  Ainsworth. 
Tu  WIVE,  wive,  V.  n.  [fVoin  wife.]    To  marry:  ta 

take  a  wife.  SImks.  IValkr. 
To  WIVE,  wive.  V.  a.— 1.  To  match  to  a  wife.  S/iaJcs. 

—2.  To  take  for  a  wife.  S/iaka. 
WrVELY,  wive'li,  ad.  [from  wives.]  Belonging  to 

a  wife.  Sidney. 
WIVES.  wKz.s.  The  plural  of  wife.  Spenser. 
Wl'ZARD,  wl/,'fird,s.  [from  wise.]  A  conjurer;  an 

enchanter.  Milion. 
WO,  wi,  s.  [pa.  Sax.]— 1.  Grief;  sorrow;  misery;  ca. 

lainity.  Slmk.^•.  Milton.  Pope.— 2.  A  denunciation  of 

c:ilamify    a  curse.  South. 
WO  AD,  witle,  s.  [pab,  Saxon.]  A  plant  cultivated 

for  tite  dyers,  who  use  it  tor  the  foundation  of  niany 

colours.  Millrr, 
WO'BEGONK.    v\o'b4-gdn,    s.   [wo  and  bcgone-j 

Lost  in  wo.  Shaks. 
WOFT,  w3ft.  The  obsolete  participle  passive  from 

To  WAFT    Shnks^ 
W  O'FUL.  wo'fil,  a.  [wrf  and  full.]— 1.  Sorrowful 

afBicttd;   mourning.    Sidney.     Dryden,—2.    Cala- 
mitous;  afflictive.— 3.    Wretched;    paltry;  sorry* 

Popr. 
WC'FULLY.  wo'fftl-J,  ad.  [from  wofiil.]-!.  Sorrow- 
fully; mournfully.— 2.Wrttchedly:  in  a  sense  of  con- 

tenipt.    South. 
WOLD,  w&ld,  s.  IVold,  whether  singly  or  jointly,  in 

the  names  of  places,  signJ6es  a  pliin  o]ien  country, 

from  the  Saxon  pol%,  a  plain  and  a  place  without 

Weed.  Gibson. 
WOLF,  wAll,  s.  [palp,  Saxon;  wolf,  Dutch.]—!.  A 

kind    of   wild  dog  that  devours  sheep.  Shaks.— t. 

An  eating  ultei.  Broicn. 
WO'LFDOG,w{ill'<'dg.s.  [wolf  and  dog.]— 1.  A  dog 

ofa  very  large  breed  kept   to  guard  sheep.  Ticket. 

—2    A  dog  bred  between  a  dog  and  a  wolf. 
WO'LFISH,    w4lf'?sb.a.  [from  wolf.]  Resembling  a 

wolf  in  qualities  or  Ibrin    Shftks.    UEstronge. 
WO'LFSBANE,  wAlfs'baiie,  s.  [wolf  and  Imue.]  A 

poisonous  plant;  ttonite.  Miller. 
WO'LFsMlLK.wfilfs'm!lk,s.  A  herb.  Ainniorth. 
WO'LVISH,  wdl'vifb,  a,  [from  wolf.]  Resembling  a 

wolf.  Howel. 
WO'MAN.  wftia'ftn,  s.   [pifnian, pimraun,  Saxon.] 

—1.  The  fem:(le   of  the  human  race.     Shaks.  Ol- 

wmj.—2.  A  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank. 

Shaki,'tare. 
To  WO'MAN,  wflm'an,  v.  a.  [from  tln^  noun.]  To 

make  pliant  like  a  w  onian.  SImks 
WO'MANED,  wftm'fintl.  a.  [li-oin   «voman.]  Accom- 

pani>  d  or  united  with  a  womnn.  Shaks, 
WO'MANHATER  wim'ftu-lii-tiir,  s.  ^woman  .-Jn* 

hater  ]  One  that  has   an  aversion  for  the  female 

sex    Swtft, 
WO'MANhOOD,w4m'fin-hAd,7, 
WO'MANHEAD.  wt^ni'An.h*d.  5 

[from  woman.]  'I'lii  character  and  collective  quii» 

litii  s  of  a  "  ()m;.n.  S/ienser.  Doiinc. 
WO'MANISH,  wAm'Sii-isli,  a.  [fnmi  woman.]  Su^^ 

ablr  tna  woman   Sidney.  Ascham, 
ToWO'MANISK,  wfim'in-lze,  v,  a.  [from  woman.§ 

To  emasculate;  to  effeminate;  to  soften.  Proi>er, 

but  not  used    Sidney. 
WOMANKI'ND.    wim'fln-kyind,    s.    [woman  and 

kind.]  The  female  sex;  the  race  of  women.  Sidney. 

Swill 
WO'MANLY. wim'Anli. a.  [fiom  woman.]- 1.  Be- 
coming a  woman;   suiting  a   woman;   Kininine. 

Shnks.  Donnc-^t  Not  childisb;  not  gitlith.   Ai^ 

buthnt. 
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— ni,  mive,  nJr,  nSti—tbbe,  tftb,  b&ll^6!l;— p6&iul,«— t/iin.  THU. 


WOMANLY,  wA,iv'ftii-1*,  a<l.  [Inim  woni«n.]  In 
the  iiiuiimTot'a  woi.aii:  cfTeoiinHifly. 

WOMB,  wSAn.b,  ».  [waiiiba,  Ciolli.  pamb,  Savon; 
waMiib,  Iilaiulick.]— 1.  The  placo  oCtht-  la'tus  in 
the  moihi  r.  Shckt>  Aililison  — 2. Hk'  place  whence 
any  thinp  \%  prortuced.  Milton,  Dryiten. 

Ta  WOMB,  M-66ni,  V.  a.  [from  ilic  uoun.]  To  cn- 
cIos'S  to  brercl  in  scciet.  Shuks. 

WO'MBY,  wd6ni'i,  a,  [li-om  womb.]  Capacious. 
Sfiaktpfatf. 

WO'MK>f  wlin'niln,  plural  of  woman.  Miltnu. 

WON,  wdti  The  preteritf  and  participle  passive  of 
win.  Drijiien. 

T«  WON,  "w6n,  V.  n.  [punian,  Saxon;  women,  Ger- 
man.1  To  dwell;  to  live;  to  ha\e  aboile.  Spenser. 
Fnirf'a.1. 

WON,  wftn,  H.  [fi-om  the  verb.]  Dwelling;  liabiu- 
timi.     ObioUte.    VAn*«. 

To  WO'NDEll,  »ftiiM4r,  v.  n.  [piniWpian,  Saxon; 
wonder,  Dutch.]  To  he  stniek  \vi(h  lulmiration,  to 
\k  pleased  or  suiprised  to  as  to  be  astonished. 
Spenser.  5o!rfA. 

WONDER,  wflnMilr,  s.  [puuBop,  Saxon;  wondir, 
Dutch.]—!.  Admirutioii;  astonishment;  ama/.r- 
rient.  Bacon,— 2.  Cause  of  wonder;  a  strange 
thing.  Carar  —3.  Any  thing  mentioned  with  won- 
der. MUton.    ll'atts. 

WO'NDERFUL.wdn'dflr-fAl,  a.  {wonder  and  full.] 
Admirable;  stranf>e;  astonishing.  Job.  Milton. 
SImkspeare. 

WO'NDKRKUL,  wftn'dfirfdl,  ad.  To  a  wonderful 
decree.  Chronicles. 

WO'NDEHFULLY,  wfln'd5r-fAl-4,  ad.  [from  won- 
derful.] In  a  wonderful  manner;  to  a  wonderful 
d.frree.  Baron.  A(Mi  on. 

WO'NDEKMEN  I ,  wfln'dflr  mjnf,  s.  [from  \vonder.] 
A»tonishmeni;  ania/.t-nulit.    Spen.ifr. 

WO'NDERSTRUCK.  wan'd&\-strtik,  a.  [wonder 
and  strikr.]  Ama/.ed.    Ortjdrn. 

WO'NDEHWOUNDED,  wftn'cifir-wS5n'did,  a. 
Stricken  with  wonder.  S/i'tks. 

WO'NDROUS,  w&n'dvfis ,  a.  Admirable;  marvellous 
stranf^;  surprising.  Milton.  Dryilen. 

WO'SDROXJSLY,  wftn'driisli,  ad.  [from  won- 
drous.] To  a  strange  degi-ee.  Shaks.  Drayton. 

To  WONT,      >     .■ 

'ro6«WONT,J^<^''«'''-"- 
pr<  terite  and  participle    wont,  [ptmian,    Saxon; 
gewoonen.  Dutch.]  To  be  accustomed;  to  use;  to 
be  used.  S/vnsfr.  Bac(nu 

WONT,   w&nt,    s.    Custom;   habit;    use.    Hooker. 

Milton. 
WO'N'T.wJnt.  A  contPDCtiun  of  will  not. 

WO'NTED,  w&nt'ifl,  pan.  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Ac- 
enjtoMu-il;  used;  usual.  Miltmi.    Dryilen. 

WO'NTEDNESS,  wtint'Jd-nis,  s.  [Irom  wonted.] 
Stat-   of  heing  accustuni.  d  to.  K.  C'larlrt. 

WtyNILESS,  wflui'lJs,  a.  [fniuwont.]  Unaccus- 
torn  d;  unusual.  Spen^i-r. 

To  WOO,  wdd,  V.  a.  [apos'iO,  cointed,  i'axon.]— 1. 
To  court;  to  sue  to  for  hue.  Sfuiki.  Prior.  Pope  — 
2.  To  court  solicitously;  to  invite  with  importuni- 
ty. Davici. 

To  W')0,  wis,  T.  n.  To  coin't;  to  make  love. 
Dnjilcn. 

WOOD,wftd,n.  [wods,  Golhick;  pob,  Saxon;  woetl, 
Dutch.]  Mad;  furious;  ra^png. 

WOOD  w6d  8.  [puOe,  Sax.  wond,  Dutch.]—!.  A 
large  and  thick  plaiit'ition  ot  trees.  .S/if  nv.  l)ryd.~ 
2.  The  substance  of  trees   limber.  Boyle. 

WOODA'NEMONE,  wftd-i-nJm'o-ni.i.  A  plant. 

WOO'DHIND,7      Ai'uJ 

woo'drine;  5  *"''""'-■•'• 

[puWunfe,  Sa«.]  Honeysuckle.  Shakt.  Peach. 

WOO'DBIKD,  wid'blrd,  j.  A  bird  of  tlie  wood. 
Shnk-tptare. 

WOO'DCOCIC,  wAd'kfik,  a.  fpobucoc,  Saxon.]  A 
bird  of  passage  witli  a  long  bill;  his  fuott  is  not 
known.  Shake. 

WOO'DED,  wAd'H  a-  [fiom  •wood.]  Supplied  with 
wood    Arbnlhnat. 

WOO'DDUINK,  «ftd'drlnk,  s.  Decoction  or  infu- 
sion of  nieditiaal  wood,  asttssafras.  I'lotier. 

WOO'DEV,  wid'dn,  a.  [from  woo<l.]— 1,  Xignean^; 

SS5 


made  of    wood.    Shak}.—i.    Clumsy;    awkwai'J. 
Collier. 

WOODFRE'TTEH,  wAd-frJl'iar,  s.  [teres,  Latin.] 
An  inseci;a  woodworm,  .'.insivorth. 

WOO'DHOLE,  wCid'liAle,!  [wood  and  hole.]  Place 
where  wooil  is  laid  up    Philips- 

V/00'LnNEbS,wdd'i  ii2s,s.  The  state  ofcoutaining 
nmeli  wood.  Evelyn 

WOO'DLAND,  wiiCiand,  s  [wood  and  land.] 
Woods;  ground  covori-d  with  woods.  Dryd.  Locke. 
Fenton. 

WOO'DLARK,  w4d'lirk,  s.  A  melodious  sort  of 
wild  lark. 

WOO'DLOUSE,  wdd'liise,  s.  [wowl  and  loose.? 
All  insect.  Notwitlisianding  the  appellation  of 
millepes,  it  has  only  fourteen  pa>r  of  short  legs:  It 
is  a  very  swift  innner,  but  it  can  occasionally  roll 
itself  up  into  the  form  ofa  liall.  They  are  found 
under  old  logs  of  wood  or  large  stones,  or  be- 
tween the  bark  and  wood  of  decayed  trees.  HtU. 
Swift. 

WOd'DMAN,  wdd'mln,  s.  [wood  and  man.]  A 
sportsman;  a  hunter.  Sitlney.    Pope. 

WOCDMONGER,  w dd'mang-gftr,  s.  [wood  and 
monger.]  .\  woods'  Her. 

WOO'DNOIE,  w4d'n6te.s.  Wild  musick.  Milto}). 

WOODXY'MPli,  w4d'niaif,s.  [wood  and  nymph.] 
Dryad.   Mi/ton. 

WOODO'FFERING,  wAa'df-fftr-Ing,  >.  Wood  burnt 
on  the  altar.  Nehcmia/i. 

WOO'DPECKEU,  w&d'pJk-kfir,  s.  [wood  and  peck; 
picus  martius,  Latin.]  A  bird.  The  structure  of 
the  tongue  of  the  -luoodpeckcr  is  very  singular, 
wli.  ther  W'-  look  at  its  great  length,  oral  its  sharp 
horny  beiirded  point,  and  the  gisey  matter  at  the 
end,  the  better  to  stub  and  draw  maggots  oat  of 
wood.  Derhani, 

WOODPl'GEON,  or  n'oodcuher,  w6d'pld-jln,  s.  A 
wild  [ligi  on. 

WOODROO'F,  w&d'r8cf,  s.  An  herb.  Ainsivorth. 

WQe'DSAUE,  wAd'sire.s.  A  kiiul  of  spittle,  found 
upon  herbs,  as  lavender  and  snge.  Bacuiu 

WO'ODSERE,  wtid'sire.  «.  [wood  and  sere.]  The 
time  when  there  is  no  sap  in  the  tree.  Tusser. 

WO'ODSOKREL,  w&d'sdr-riJ,  s.  [oxys,  Latin.]  .\ 
plant. 

WO'ODWARD,  wid'wird,  s.  [wooil  and  ward.]  A 
forester. 

WO'ODY,  wud'i,  a.  [from  wood.]— I.  Ahoiinding 
with  woo<l.  Milton.  Addison.— 2.  Ligneous,  con- 
sisting of  wood.  Grew.  Locke.— 3.  Relatingto  woods. 
Spen-ter, 

WOO'EH,  w8J  ft'-.s.  [from  woo.]  One  who  courts  a 
woman.  Chapman. 

WOOF,  w3Jf,  s.  [from  wove.]—!.  The  setofthr^d* 
that  crosses  the  warp;  tlic  weft.  Bacmi,—%,  Tex« 
tun  ;  cloth.  Milton-  Polie. 

WOO'IXCJLY,  wdaiingli,iid.  [from  wooing.]  rieas 
iiicly;  so  as  to  invite  stay.  Shaks. 

WOOL,  wdl,  s.  tpul,  Saxon;  wollen,  Dutch.]— 1. 
The  fleece  of  sheep;  that  which  •.  woven  into 
cloth.  Sidney.  JJciUig/i.—2.  Any  short  thick  hair. 
Shnkspenit:. 

WO'OLKEL,  wil'fJl,  s.  [wool  and  fell.]  Skin  not 
stripiK-d  of  th-  wool.  Di:viei. 

WO'Ol.LEN.  wi'il'ltn.  a.  [from  wool.]  Made  of  wool 
not  finely  dresieil    Shaks.  Bacon. 

WO'OLLEN,  wAl'lln.s.  Cloth  made  of  wool.  Hudib. 
Sn-,fl. 

WO-AlPACK.  w4l'pik,1 

WO'OLSACK,w6l'>lk,    ^'* 
[wool,  pack,  and  sack.]— 1.  A  bag  of  wool;  »  bun- 
dle of  wool 2.  The  seat  of  the  judges  in  the  house 

of  lords.     Dryden—Z.  Any  thing  bulky    without 
w.  ight.  Clettreland. 

WOOI.STAPLER,  wAl'sti-vlAr,  s.  One  who  deals 
largely  in  wool;  one  who  buys  wool,  and  sorts  it, 
and  then  sells  it  to  the  clothiers,  ll'iilkrr, 

WO'OLWARD,  wl'il'wird,  ad.  [wool  and  ward]  In 
wool.  Shr:kf. 

WO'OLY,  wAl'li,  a.  [from  wuol.]— 1.  ConsistijieOf 
yvool;  clothed  with  wool  Shuks.  iJ'frffi.--?.  Re- 
»e«Wing  wool.  Sfittki.  Phil'rpf. 
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Fite.fir,  rill,  flti-nii,  iulti-i>{ne,  p!ii;— 


WORDjwArd,  f.  [jiopb,  S»\.  wooi-d,  Dutch.]— 1.  A 
sln5le  p»rt  of  si>e»H;li.  Bacon.  Fofie.—2.  A  short 
discourse.  South,  TiUot.—:u  'I'alk;  discourse.  SJiaks. 
I)enlmnu—A.  Dispute;  verbal  coiitentiun.  Sluikn.— 
5.  Language.  Shaks,  ClanmUon—6  Promise.  Dfy- 
dun,  S/>aks.—7.  Signal;  token.  S/iakt.—8.  Account; 
tidings;  iiieMRge.  S/iaks.  Prior.— 9.  Declaration. 
Dryden.—IQ.  AAiiinalion.  Decay  of  Piety.  Dryd. 
—11.  Scripture;  word  of  God.  lVhitg.—\2.  The 
Second  Person  of  the  ever  adorable  Trinity.  A 
scripture  t.rra.  Milton. 
To  WORD,  wfli-djV.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dispute. 

VEttrange. 
To  WORD,  wftrd,  v.  a.  To  express  in  proper  words. 

South,  Addison. 
WORD-CATCHER,  wflrdTjat-shfir,  f.  A  caviller  at 

words.  Pifie. 
WORE,   w4re.    The   preterite  of  wear.     Dryden, 

Howe. 
To  WORK,  udrk,  v.  n.  pret.  worked,  or  wrought, 
[peopcan,SaAon;  werken,  Dot'ch.]— I-  To  labour; 
to  travrl;  to  toil.  Shakt,  Davles.—2,  To  be  in  ac- 
tion; to  bt  in  motion.  Sfiaks.  Dryden.— 3,  To  act; 
to  carry  on  operations.  S'mnttel.~-4,  To  act  as  a 
manufacturer.  Isaiah,— St  'Vo  ferment.  Bacon,— 6. 
To  oiK'rate;  to  have  effect.  i?om.  Bacon.  Clarend, 
— 7.  To  obtain  by  diligence.  Samuel.— 8,  To  act 
internally;  to  operate  as  a  purge,  or  other  physick. 
Brorvn.  Grew. — 9.  To  act  as  on  an  object.  VEstran. 
Swift.— 10,  To  make  way.  Milton,— 11.  To  be 
t«ssed  or  agitated.  Addison' 
T-o  WORK,  wdrk,  v.  a.— 1.  To  make  by  degrees. 
Alilt.  Add,— 2.  'J'o  labour;  to  manufacture.  Jfal, 
Tatler.—3.  To  bring  by  action  into  any  state.  Add. 
—4.  To  influence  by  successive  impulses.  Bacon, 
—5.  To  produce;  to  effect.  Drum — 6.  To  manage. 
Arbuth.-l.  To  put  to  labour:  to  exert.  Addison.— 
8.  To  embroider  with  a  ntt'dle.— 9.  To  WORK  out. 
To  fffect  by  toil.  Decay  of  Piety.  Addison.—lO.  To 
WORK  out.  To  eraze;  to  efface.  Dryd.— 11.  To 


V.'ORLD,  wArld,  s.  [pojilb,  Saxon;  wereld,  Dutch.} 
—1.  ly'orld  is  the  gnrat  collective  idi  a  of  all  bodies 
whatever.  Locke.— 2.  System  of  ueings.  Hiftne 
Creed.— Z,  The  earth;  the  terraqueous  globe.  Milt. 
—4.  Present  state  ot  existence.  Sliuks.—b,  A  seeu- 
br  life.  IValler,  Rogers.— t.  Publick  life.  SAakt* 
—7.  Bujiuess  of  life;  trouble  of  life.  S/iak».—8^ 
Great  multitude.  Raleigh,  Sanderson.— i.  An  hy- 
Jierbolioal  expression  for  many.  Hooker,  Clarend(m» 
— 10.  Course  of  lift.— il.  Universal  empire.  Milt. 
Prior.— 12.  'I'he  raatuiers  of  men.  Dryden.— 1$.  A 
collection  of  wonders;  a  wouder.  Obsolete.  Knolles. 
—14.  rime;  world  without  end.— 15.  lu  tite 
WORLD.  In  possibility.  Addison.— It.  For  all  the 
WORLD.  Exactly.  Sidney. 

WO'RLDLINESS,  \vfirld'i4-ii?8,  s.  [fttim  worldly.] 
<Covetuu8uess;  addietedness  to  gain. 

WORLDLING,  wiSrld'llng,  s.  [from  world.]  A 
mortal  set  upon  profit.  Hooka;  Rogers, 

WO'RLDLY.wftrld'lJ,  a.  [Irom  world.]—!.  Secular; 
relating  to  this  life,  in  coiitradi'vtmction  to  the  life 
to  come.  Sliaki.  Richards,  Atierbury,—2,  Bent 
upon  this  world;  not  attentive  to  a  future  state. 
Milton.— 3.  Humau;  common;  beloifging  to  tite 
world.  Raleigh.  Hooker. 

WO'RLDLY,  wdrld'li.  ad.  [from  world.]  With  «• 
lation  to  tin;  present  lili;.  Ral.  Milton.  South. 

WORM,  w firm,  s.  [pypm, Saxon;  worm,  Dutch; Tei<- 
)nis,  Latin.]— 1.  A  small  harmless  serpent  that 
li\es  in  thb  earth.  Shaks.  Sandys,— 2.  A  poisn^ous 
serpent.  Shaks,— 3.  Animal  bred  in  the  body. 
Harvey.— 4.  'l"he  animal  that  siiins  silk.  Shaks, — 

5.  Grubs  that  gnaw  wood  and  fur!;iture.  S/uiks.— 

6.  Something  tormenting.  Shaks,  Miiton — 7.  Any 
thing  vermiculated,  or  turned  round;  any  tbin^ 
spiral.  Moxun. 

To  WORM,  M'Arm,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  work 
slowly,  secretlj, and gi-ailiially.  Herbert. 

To  WORM,  w&rm,  v.  a.  'I'o  drive  by  slow  and  se- 
cret means.  Swift. 


WORK  t//>.  To  raise.  Dryden.— 12,  ToWOKKup.l  WO'RMEATEN,  wftrm'4-tn,  a.  [worm  and  eaten.J 


To  expend  in  any  work,  as  materials^ 

WORK,  wflrk,  s.  [peojic.  Sax.  werk,  Dutch.]— 1. 
Toil;  lalMur;  employment.  Ecclus.—2.  A  stale  of 
labour.  Temple.— 3.  Bungling  attempt.  Stilling.- 
4.  Flowers  or  embroidery  of  the  needle.  S^nser. 
Shaks. — S.  Any  fabric  or  compages  ot  art.  Pope, — 
6.  Action;  feat;  deed.  Ha>nmoud,—7,  Any  thing 
made.  Donne,— S.  Management;  treatment. 
Shaks.— 9.  To  set  on  WORK.  To  employ;  to  en- 
gage.   Hooker. 

WO'RKER,  wdrk'flr,  s.  [from  work.]  One  that 
works.  Spenser.  Kings.  .South. 

WO'RKFELLOW,  wark'rg|-li,  s.  [work  and  fellow.] 
One  engagexl  in  the  same  work  with  another. 

WO'HKHOUSE.  wfirk'hSiise,  7 

WO'RKlNGHOUSK,warking-h5ase,V" 

[from  work  and  house.]— 1.  A  place  in  which  any 
manufacture  is  carried  on.   Dryden.— 2.  A   place 
where  idlers  and  vagabonds  are  condemned  to  la- 
bour. Atterb'.ry. 
WCRKINGDAY,  wark'!ng.di,  s.  [work  and  day.] 
Day  on  which  labour  is  permitted;  not  the  Sabbath. 
Shakspeare. 
WO'RKMAN,  wftrk'mjn.  s.  [work  and  man.]  An 
artificer;  a  maker  of  anything.  Kaleii'h.  Addison, 
WO'RKMANLIKE,  wark'uiln-like.  a.  bkillul. 
WO'RKMANLY,  wftrk'min-li,  a.  [from  workman.] 

Skilful;  well  performed;  workmanlike. 
WO'HKMANLY,  wArk'man-li,  ad.    Skilfully;    ui  a 

manner  becoming  a  workman.  Tusser.  Shaks. 
WO-RKMANSHIP,  wark'man.shlp,  s.  [from  work- 
man.]—I.  Manufacturi ;  something  niade    by  the 
baud.   Spenser.  Tillot.—2,  The  skill  of  a  worker. 
Spenser.— 3.  The  art  ol  working.  IVoothv. 
WO'RKMASTER,  wflrk'mi-stflr,   s.     [work     and 
master.]    The  performer   of  any  work.    Spenser. 
Ecrlus. 
WO'RKWOMAN,  wirU'wim-an,  s.  [work  and   wo- 
man.]—1.  A  woman  skilled  in  needle-work.  Spens. 
—2.  A  woman  that  works  for  hire. 
WO'RKYDAY.wark'Anli,  s.  [cori-upied  from  work- 
ingday.]    The  day  not  the  sabbath.    Sfiakspcare. 
fferbert. 
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—J.  Gnawed  by  worms.  Shaks.— 2.  Old;  worth- 
less. Raleigh.  Donne. 
WO'RMWOOD,  wflim'wAd,  s.  [from  its  virtue  to 
kill  worms  in  the  body.]  Of  this  plant  there  are 
thirty-two  species.  The  common  wornnvood  grows 
in  the  road- .  Milter.  Floyer. 
WO'RMY,  warm'i,  a.  [from  worm.]  Full  of  worms. 

Mtlton. 
WORN,   wirn.  Panicijile  passive  of  wear.  Dryden, 

Locke. 
WO'RNIL,  wir'nll,    s.   In  the  back  of  cows  in  the 
summer,  ui-e  maggots,   which  in  Essex  they  call 
■womils.  Derham. 
To  WO'RRY,  war'rj,  V.  a.  [popisen,  Saxon.]— l.  To 
tear  or  mangle,  as  a  beast  tears  its   i>rey.    King 
Charles.  V Estrange.— 2.   To  harass,  or  persecute 
brutally.  .Shaks.   Milton.  South,  Southern,  Addtsoiu 
Rozve.  Sjv'Ji. 
WORSE,  wftrse,  a.  The  comparative  of  Aae/.  [pipf, 

Saxon.]  More  bad;  more  ill.  Daniel.  Locke. 
WORSE,  wirse,    ad.     In  a  manner,   more    bad. 

Shaks. 
The  WORSE,  warse,s.  [from  the  adjective.]—!.  The 
loss;  not  the  advantage;  not  the  better.  Spenser. 
2  Kings.—2.  Someiliing  less  good.  Clarissa. 
To  WORSE,  wdrse,  v.  a.  [irora  the  adjective.]  To 

put  to  disadvantage.    Milton, 
WO'RSHIP,  war'ship,    s.   [peojiSpcppe,  Saxon.]— 
1.  Dignity;  eminence?    excellence.  Psalms.— 2,  A 
character  of  honour.    Shakt,   Drydtn.—3.  A  term 
of  ironical  respect.  Pope, — 4.   Adoration;  i-eligious 
act  of  reverence.    Milton,    Tillotson.-S.    Honour: 
respect;   civil  deference.    Luke.—t,     Idolatry  of 
lovers.  Shaks. 
To  WO'HSHIP,  wai'shlp,  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]— 
1.  'i'o  adore;  to  henour  or  venerate  with  religious 
rites.  E^'Odtis,  Milton.  Randolph,— 2,    To  respect; 
to  honour;  to  treat  with  civil  reven-uce.     Shak- 
spear c. 
To  WrVRSHIP,  wfliMifp,  V.  B.  To  perform  acuof 

adoration.  Genesis. 
WO'RSHIPFUL.    war'shlp-fil,     a.     [worship  and 
full.]— 1.    ClaimiQj^respect  by  any   character  or 


WOtT 


WRE 


—no,  indvc.nSr,  n8t;— tibe,  t4b,  btllj— 41I;— piliid;— rAui,  rilis. 


dignity.  Souf*.— 2.  A  terra  of  ironical  respect.  Sttl- 
UiL-firt. 

AVO'KStIIPl''ULLY,w4r'shl|)-iili,  ad.  (.from  wor- 
thi|if>il.J  R.-8|)L-ctriill>.  i/iakj. 

WO'HsHlPl'liil,  \v4i-'!.lili>-pftr,  s.  [from  worship.] 
Adoiei; uiK'  (hat  wurshiiis.  South.  Addison. 

WOKS  1',  w&vst,  a.  The  supt-rlaiive  of  bad.  Mont  bad: 
must  ill.  Viaks.  Locke. 

WOUSr,  wSrst,  s.  Tbe  most  calamitous  or  wicked 
stale.  S/iaks.  Oigby.  Urijden. 

To  WOilS  r,  wdiM,  V.  a.  Lfiom  the  adjective.]  To 
dcti-ai;  to  oveitlirow.  Surkl-ng. 

"Wcyus  I't-D,  wftrs'tid,  s.  [IVoni  Worsted,  a  town  in 
Nurlblk  famous  lor  the  woolen  iiiaiuifacture.j 
W-jolcii  yarn;  v  ool  spun.  Shaks.  Pope. 

WOU.  r,  w4rt,  1.  [pijit,  Sax.  wort,  Dutcli.]— 1.    On- 
giiially  a  geiKral  name  for  an  lierb.— 2.  A  plant  of 
the  ca'bbaij;e  kind.— 3.    Ntw  bier  ■ithi-r  unferment-  j 
ed,or  in  the  act  of  ferm-ntiiHon.  Baton. 

WO:i.  I  H,or  IVurth,  v/iirt/i,  v.  u.  [peojiBan,  Sax.]  To 
be.  SpetiiCi: 

■vrOlt  I'H,  wftriA.  In  the  termination  of  the  naniesof 
placi^s  uaiiies  from  pop8,  a  court  or  liirm,  or 
pu]i8ii;.  a  siiv<;tor  road.  Gibson. 

■WOKIH,  wftr^A,  s.  peptt,  Saxoii.]— I.  Price;  value. 
JItoker.  tVuodxoara.~%.  Exct-llence;  virtue  Sid- 
ney. Hooker.  Donne— i,  Importauce;  valuable 
quality.  Honlxer.  South, 

WOIl  ril,  w4r*/i,  a.— 1.  Kqual  in  price  to;  equal  in 
value  to.  Shaks.  Addison.— %.  Di-serving  ol.  Claren- 
don. Berkley.  IVatts.—i  iLqual  in  posiiL-ssiuns  to. 
Sandys. 

WO'R  IHILY,  war-THilJ,  ad.  [from  worthy.]—!. 
Suitably;  not  below  ilie  rate  of.  Ray.— 2.  Denerved- 
ly.  Drydctu—i,  Justly;  not  without  cause.  Hooker, 
South. 

WO'R THINKSS,  wftr'THi-nis,  s.  [from  worthy.]— 
1.  D  sert.  Hooker.— 2.  Excellence;  dignity;  virtue. 
Sidney.  Holder.— 3.  State  of  being  worthy;  quality 
ot  deserving.  Sidney. 

■WO'THLEbS,  wftrM'lJs,  a.  [from  worth.]- 1.  Hav- 
no  virtuts,  >li(;uiiy,  or  excellence.  Shaks/narc.  lion- 
commo;i.— 2.  Having  no  valtif.   Prior.   Addison. 

WCRIMLESSNESS,  wftr</i'lis-nJs,  s.  [from  worth- 
less.] Want  of  excellence;  want  of  dignity;  want  of 
value.  More. 

WO'R  THY,  wSr'THi,  a.  [from  worth.]—!.  Deserv- 
ing;  such  as  merits.  Sidney.    Sliaks.—2.    Valuable; 


WO'UNDILY,  wiAi'di-li,  a.  [a  ludicrous  woixl  fyrj 
Excessiiil)    L'luilcfjichl. 

WO'UNULKSS,  u66i.d'lJs,  a.  [from  wonii.l.j  Es- 
t'lnpt  fi\)m  uuunds. 

WO'UNDWOR  1",  wiJiid'wJrt,  s.  [vulneraria,  La- 
tin ]   \  plant. 

WOXE,  5  ''''''*• 
The  pnteritt  of  vr«.r.  became.  Obsolete.  Sjirnscr, 

WO.X'EN,  wSk'sU.  I'he  particijil  ot  to  xvax.  Spciii 
ser. 

WRACK,  iHk,  s.  [wrack,  Dnteli;  pp.eccc,  Sax.J 
—1.  Destruction  of  a  »hip.  l)i  yden.—2  Ruin;  de- 
struction. 

To  WRACK,  rau,  v.  a.— 1.  To  d.stroy  in  the  water; 
towncU.— 2.  It  seems  in  jlli/^on  lo  mean  to  r«;A, to 
shake.— 3.  To  loitnre;  to  lornirnt.  Cowley. 

To  W'lANGLE,  ring'gl,  V.  n.  ,.lrom  wranglieseur, 
Dutc'i.]  To  dispute  pet-visbly;  to  quarrel  perverse- 
ly. J-ocke.  Addison.  P'iJk. 

WRA'NGLE,  r4ng'gl,s  [irom  the  verb.]  A  quarrel 
a  porvtrse  dispute.  S..  ij't. 

WRA'.\GLER,  r.^,ig'sl-(ir,  s.  [from  wrangle-]  A  per- 
versa-  peevisli,  Uisp:iiativt' mail.    Herbert. 

To  WRAP,  rJp,  V.  a.  [Iipeojipiuii,  Sa.xon,  to  turn; 
wr.  Iter,  Danish.]— 1.  To  roll  togeth.  r;  to  compli- 
cate. John.  Falifttx.—2.  To  involve;  to  covet  with 
something  rol.v'd  or  thrown  round.  Dri^den.  Eze- 
kiel.—S.  To  comprise;  lo  contain.  Addison,— i.  To 
WRAP  up.  To  convolve  totally.  Knoiles.—S.  To 
transport;  to  put  in  ec»tacy.  Cowley. 

WRA'PPER,  rip'pir,  s.  [liinn  wrup.]-l.  One-  that 
wraps.— 2.  'I'hat  in  which  auy  thing  is  wrapped. 
Addison. 

WRATH,  id.'A,  or  ra'/;,  s.  [ppaB,  Sax,  wreed, cruel, 
Dutch.]  .\nger;  iury;  rage.  S -enser. 

WRA'Ti;-i;L,  ro'/Ziil,  or  ilf/i'ful,  a.  [wrath  and 
I'ull.j  Angry;  fmiou.s;  raging   Soensrr.  S/tralt. 

WRA'  IHFULLY,  io///iul-i.  or  ri  7i'tul-6,  ad.  [Irom 
wnuhful.]  Furiousl..  passio.iately.  S/iaks. 

WRA'THLESS,  TOth'\h,ov  lA^/i'lis.a.  [from  wrath.] 
Frei-  from  anjirr.    Il'alkr 

To  WRAWL,r^«l,v.  11.  To  make  the  noise  ofa  cat. 
F.  0.  B.  VI.  C.  XU-  St.  27. 

To  WREAK,  like,  v.  a.  Old  preterite  and  part, 
pass.  o(  turoke.  [pjuccan,  Saxon;  wrecken,  Dutch.] 
—1.  To  revenge,  ■'t/tfuser.  l-airfu.v.—2.  To  execute 
any  violent  design.  Drydsn.  Smith. 


noble;    illustrious.     Hooktr.    Oavies.—i.     having  '  WREAIi,  r.^ke.s.  [trom  tbe  verh  J_l.  Revenge;  ven 


worth;  having  virtue.    Digby,—4.  Suitabl  ■  lo  any 

quality,  i^'ood  or  bad;  equal  in  valui'.    Drt/dcn—5. 

Suitable  CO  any  thing  bad.   .^haktjteare^-6    Deserv- 
ing of  ill    Deiuerononiy. 
WO'RTHY,  wfti-'THi,  s.  [from  the  a  Ijeciive.]      A 

man  laudable  for  any  eminent  quality,  particularly 

for  valour.  Brown.  'Tati-r, 
To  WO'RIHY,   wdrTHi.  v.   a.    [from   the  adjec- 

tis-e.]     To  render  worthy;  to  aggrandise;  to  exall. 

Shaks. 
To  WOT,  wot,  v.  n.  [pitan,  Saxou.]  To  know;  to  be 

aware.    Honker.  Shakf. 
WOVE,  wive.     The  preterite  and  participle  passive 

of  weave.  Milton. 
WO'VKN,  wi'vn.    The  participle  passive  of  -weave. 
WOULD,  wid.  The  preterite  ot  -a»7/.— 1.    H  is  gene- 

l-all>  used  at  an  auxiliary  verb  with  nn  iofniitive.  to 

which  it  gives  the  force  of  the  suhjtnietiv.'  mood. 

Kay.—I.    Was   or  am  r.solvtd;  wish  or  wished  to 

Sidni-y—3,  It  it  a  familiar  tu'm  lor  iiilh  to  /iax\\  or 

to  hnve.  Shaksfteare 
WOU'l.D-BK,  wid'iii,  a.  Foolishly  pret  ndiiig  to  be. 

Chesti-rjield 


geance.  Shaks,— 2.  Passion;  furious  tit.  Shaks 

WRE'AKt  L'L,  iike'fi\l,  a.  [liiim  wreak.]  Revenge- 
ful; angry.  Shaks,  Chapnutiu 

Vl^REAlH,  ricA,  or  rJlHe,  s.  [pn.'oS,  Sa.xon.]— I. 
Any  thing  curled  or  twisted.  e.-;t<>;i.  Milt,  Smith. 
—%  A  ifarland;a  ehaplet.  Roscvmiiton. 

To  WREATH, i4rHi,v.  a.  pi-eteritirJi  rea/A«/;  part, 
pass,  wrecuhcd,  rvrcalhcn.—l-  I'o  curl;  to  iwisl;  to 
convolve.  Snuks.  BfXon.—2.  To  interweavr;  to  en- 
twine one  in  another.  South.  Dryden.—S.  I'o  tn- 
lircleasa  gir'.am:.  Prior.— i.  To  encircle  as  Willi 
a  garland.  Drudcn.  Prior. 

WRE'ATHV,  li'TIli,  a.  [from  wreath.]  Spiralj 
curled;  twiste '.  Rroivn. 

WRECK,  i8U,  s.  [pp.Kcte,  S  '.xon,  a  miserable  person: 
wruc'.e,  Dutcli,a  ship  broken.]— 1.  D.  struction  by 
b-ing  driven  on  rneks  or  shallows  at  sm.  Spaisa: 
I)aiUil—2.  Diisolution  b>  violence.  MiUon.—3. 
Ruin:  destruction.  Shii'.s. 

To  WRECK,  i4k,  V  a.  [iioi.i  the  noun.]— 1.  To  de- 
sti-oy  bv  diisliing  on  r.)cl«  or  sands.  Spenser,  /f  uoi/. 
ward.— 2.   To  ruin,   lianicl. 

To  WRECK,  rJU.v.n.  To  sulUr  wreck.  Milton. 


WO'ULUINU,  widing,  s.  [from  would]    .Motion  of  i  WRE'CKKUI..ii'k'fil.».  Creating  wreck.  S/i.  f.  Q, 

desire;  disposition  to  any  iliing;  propeiuiion;  incli-  I       R.  V£.  C.  Vjll. 

nation;  incipient  jiurpose.  Hnmnwnd. 
WOl'ND.  w&6;id.or  w6&nd,  [p  •n'b,  Saxon;  wonde, 

Dutch.]     A  hurt  given  by  violence-     Shaki/ieare. 


Su'ifl. 

To  WOUND,  wSind,  or  wAi'ind,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.1 
To  nurt  by  violence.  Shaks.  UetUer.  1  Samiiet. 
Psalms.  Jsa.  I  Cor.  Milton. 

WOUND,  wiiind.  I'he  preterite  tnd  participle  pas- 
sive of  iwi'lrf.  Acts,  lyilkiiis. 
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WREN,  rSn,  s.  [pp.. mm,  Sawn.]  A  small  bird.  Sliaks^ 

Brown. 
To    WRENCH,   linsh,    v.    a.     fppiiisin,    S.von; 

wriigh.n,    Dutch.]—!.     Ip  pull   In    .ioJ.me;    to 

wrest;  tolorce.  S'luks.  Baiun,—l.   I'o  sprain;  to  dsv 

tort.  Shaks.  Swift. 
WRENCH,  riiish,  s.  [from  the  verb.]-!.   A  ri«^ni 

pull  or  twist.— 2.  .^  siiwiu.  Latkc. 


U  r 


^vm 


WRY 


F.Vie,  lac,  fJll,  f3i;— mi,  uiitj— i;lne,'p1ji;— 


fo  WilEST,  iCst,  T.  a.  rpjiwrcan,  Snxon.]— 1.    To 

iw'm  hv  violi  m-e:  to  exioii   by  writliiiif;  or  lovce. 

Ascltam.    Drijilen.    Adiiison.—2.      'Xo   distori;    to 

wriihc;  to  foree*  Hooker.  Slmk^. 

WllKST, list, s.  [from  tlie  vcrb-1      Distortion;   vio- 

Iriicr.  Hoffker. 
WRF/STEU,  ris'iflr,  s.    [from    wvcst.]     He    who 

wrcsr*. 
To  WJIE'STLE,  rj>'sl,  v.  n.  [from  wrest.]— 1.    To 
coi'tciul  wlio  shall  throw  each  other  down.    Shak- 
spenrc.—  ''     To  stnsKglf ;  to  coiitond.  Clarendon. 
"WKli'STLER,  rSs'lSr,  s.   [Irojii   wrt-stle.]— I*    One 
who  restlfs;  one- who  proli-sses   the  atliletick  art. 
})(-;)/»vm.— 2.    One    wliu   contends    in    wrestlinf;. 
y/iiUcr, 
WRETCH,  rJtsh,  s.  [ppecca,  Snxon.]— !•    A  miser- 
able   mortal.     Accidence.— Z.     A    worthless,  son'}' 
ere.itur<.    Si<t>ie^.—3.     It  is  nsed  by  way  ot"  slight, 
ironical  j>itv,or  contt-rapt    Drayton. 
WIIE'TCHED.  rJch'^d,  a  [From  wretch.]—!.  Miser- 
abl-;  unhappy.  Hooker  —2-    Calamitous;  afflictive. 
—3;  Sop-t;  pilifiii;  palti-y;  worthies!.  Hooker.   Ros- 
com;-iion.—4.    DcspicribU-;  hatefully   conteniptible. 
Sidney. 
"WKli'TCHEDLV,  rJ'sh'Id-lJ,  ad.  [from  wretched.] 
—1.  Mi5erfibly;  unl;api>ily.  Clarendon.— 2.  Meanly; 
df-spicabh.  South. 
WHE'l  CHEDNESS,  retsh'ld-ii?s,  s.    [from  wretch- 
ed.]—1.    Misery;  unhappinL-ss;  afflicted  state.  Sid- 
ney. Ralciifh.—2.  Pitifuliicss;  despicableness. 
WHE'TCIILESS,  rJtsh'lis,  a.      Car.  less;  mindless; 

lie-  lUe^s.  Hnmwond. 
To  WRI'GGLE,  iVg',  V.  n.   TpP'San.  Saxon;  rug- 
gelen,  Dutch.]    To  move  to  and  fro  with  sliort  ino- 
lioiis.    More-  Strift 
To  W  Ur  G  GI>E,  rl^-'sl,  V.  n.    To  put  in  a  quick  re- 

ciurocating  motion    Hiidihrns. 
■WltlGHT,  ilf.',  s.   [pjiihtn,   pyphta,  Saxon.]      A 
workiiiBii;  an  artifie  i-;  a  maker;  a  manufacturer. 
Cheync, 
To  WUING,  rlnj?,  v.  a.  preter.and  pftvt.  pass-TiTfnj-. 
ed  and  icrun^.  [pj-im^an,  Saxon.]- 1.   To  f.'ist;  to 
turn  round  with  vioKnce.  Levit.—2.  To  force  out 
of  any  bodv  by  contortion.  lUtton—Z.  To  sfnieeze; 
to  pn-ss.  Shskijnare.—A.  To  writh--.  Shaks.—S.  'l"o 
pinch-  Bacon.  Clarendmu—t.  To  force  by  violence; 
to  extort.  Sfuik.9.  Milton.— 7.  To  harass;  to  distress; 
to  tortun-.    Sliaks.  Roscommon — 8.    To  distort;  to 
turn  ton  wrong  purjiose.    Asc/ia?n.    WIulgifte.—<i. 
'X"o  perst  cute  with  extortion.  Hayroard. 
To  WRING,  ring,  v.  n.    To  writhe  with  angtiiah 

Shdks. 
WUrNGi':R,   ling'flv,  s.   [fi-om  wrinpr.]    One  who 

squf-er.i  s  the  water  cut  of  clothes.  S/irikipcare. 
WIirNKLK,  rink'kl,  s-   [pp""'- ,  Sar;oii;  wriiikel, 
Dutch.]— 1.     Corrugation  or  furrow  «ii  the  ski;<  or 
the    face.    Howcl,      SniJ't.—2.      Any    rouglsnuss. 
Dnjden, 
To  WRl'NKLE,  rlnk'kl,  V.  a.   [ppmclian,.SSSe.]— 1. 
To  con-ug;:ite;   to   contract   into  fu rvow s. "  jBm-(;;i. 
Papc.~2.    I'o  makeroi!'.';li  or  tinevirn-  M  ilf  on. 
WRIST,   vlit,   s.   fpypr^,   Saxou  ]      The  joint  by 
which  the  hand  is  joined  lo  the  arms.    .Si.'iak.spcare. 
Pearlir:m. 
WRl'S  IBAND,  rist'ljand, s.  [wrist  and  band.]   Tlie 

fast  iiing  of  the  shirt  at  till   h;!ntl. 
AVRl  r.rlt.s.  [from  write.]— 1.    Any  thing  written; 
scripture.    'I'his  spnsi  is  now  chiefly  nsi  tt  in  speak- 
inpoi'the  bibli.  KnoUs.  Addi.iaii.—2.    A  .jiulicia! 
proc-ss    Prior.-^.  A  K'fjal  instnimeni.  .-iyHJj!-. 
WHIT,  vh.    The  pW-tei-iicoftt.-rrte.  Prior. 
To  WUUE,  rhe,  v.  a.  preterilt  xvrit  or  iirotr;  p.nrt. 
pass.  jiriiVcd,  v.-iiu  or  wrote,    [ppiran  papican, 
Saxon.]— 1.  'fo.express  hy  means  ol  k-.ters.  Sfiaks. 
DeiUcrouvmy.—2.  lo  ep;;-''i^ve;  lo  impress.  Loikc.— 
."?.  To  pi-odnepas  an  ai:tiior.  Glanvillc.—A.    To  tell 
by  li.Hcr.  Prior. 
T»  WRITE,  rile,  v.  n.— 1.    To  p-rforra  iliC  act  of 
writiiifT-  SJiriktltearc—i.  To  J'lay  llu- authoi'.  Aditi- 
■ion  —3.  To  tell  in  books.  S/irks. — I      I  o  ^iiid  let- 
ters. 1  F.sdrny.— a. 'loiaWoni'siclf,  lo  becniilUd; 
10  tue  the  siyle  of.  Sl"zk.t.  Sen  Jnnson.—d.  To  com- 
pose; to  (orui  composition,  il'u'.'ty.  Vciton. 


WRITER,  ri'tftr  t.  [from  wrke.]— 1.  Ote  who 
practises  the  art  of  writing.— 2.  An  aatbor.  Baton. 
Addison.  Sivift. 
To  WUl'THE,  ilTHe,  v.  a.  [ppiBan.  Saxon.]~l.  To 
distort:  to  delbrm  with  distortion.  SItaks.  Milton. 
Dry<len.—2.  I'o  twist  with  violence.  Milton.  Addi. 
sou— 3.  To  wrist;  to  force  by  violence.  Hooker.— 4. 
To  t«  ist.  Dryden. 
To  WRl'THE,  rlTHe,  v.  n.    To  be  convolved  w ith 

agony  or  t»;-ture.  Acluuon. 
V'o  WRl'THLE.rl'lHe,   v  a.  [from  writhe.]    Ta 

w r.i.kle;  to  lorrnffate.  Sfienser, 
WRI'  riNG,  rl'tiiig,  9.  [trora  writ.]— 1.    A  legal  in- 
strument—2.  A  composure;  a  book.  Hooker.  Addi- 
son.— 3.  A  written  paper  of  any  kind.  Shaks. 
WRI' TINGMASl  ER,  rVtlng-mi'stfir,  s.    One  who 

teaciies  to  write.  Dryden. 
WRi'TTEN,  rlt'in.  The  participle  passive  otnrile. 

\0enser. 
WRi'ZLED,  rizld,  part.  a.    Wrinkled.  S/tak.  Htn, 

VI.  P.  I.  A.  II.  sc.  3. 
WRCKEN  rA'kii.    The  participle   passive  of   To 

7t:rea/c. 
WRONG,  r6ng,  s.  [ppaBjc.  Saxon.]— 1.    An  io.toiTr; 
a  d>  signed  or  known  detrimint.   Sidney.   S/xnaO'l. 
Daniel.  Dryden.— 2.    Errour;   not  right.    RoxMi- 
mon.  K'atts. 
WRONG,  r3ng,a.  [from  the  noim.]- !•  Not  ir^orally 
right;  not  agree«bh  to  propriety  or  truth.  Sidney. 
Addison— 2.    Not  physically  right;  luitit;  unsuit-J- 
hle.  Sxiift. 
WRONG,  r6ng.  ad.  Not  rightly;  amiss.  Locke.  Po/ie. 
To  WRONG,  roup,  v.   a.   [from  the  noun.]     To   in- 
jure; to  usi- unjustly.  Hookrr.  Spenser.  Adtliion. 
WRONGDO'ER,  1 4.ig-<l44'&r,  s.  [wrong  and  doer.] 

An  injurious  peisoi..  Sidney.  Ayliffe, 
WRO'NGER,  roi.g'iir,  s.   [from  wrong.]     He  Oiat 

i.ijuves;  he  that  does  wrong.  Shakspeare.  Raleigh. 
WRO'NGFUI.,  rong'fi',  a.  [wrong  and  lull  ]    Inju- 
rious; iiiijiist.  Shaks.  Dryden. 
WRO'NGFULLY,  rdnc'fAl-J,  ad.  [from  wrongful.] 

Unjtutlv.  Sidney.  .Ipectcior. 
WRO'NGHEAD,Vdi.!i'bJd,  7  . 

WRONGHE'ADED,  rdng-hSd'ld,  5  "' 
[wrong  ;ind  head.]    liavinga  perverse  undcratand-' 
iiig.  Pope. 
WRONGHE'ADEDNESS,      r4ng-hid'djd-n«s.       «. 
[fnim  wrongheaded.]    Penerse  humour.    Chester- 
feld. 
WRO'NGLESSLY,  rOng'lSsl*,  ad.  [from  wrongless.] 

AVithoui  injury  to  any.  Siddey. 
WRO'NGLY,  rftng'li,  ad.  [from  wrong]    Unjustly; 

.iiiiiss.  .Shaks.  Locke, 
TVRO'NGNKSS,  idng'nH   «•    Wrong  disposition. 

Butler's  Analogy. 
WROTIC,  loi'    piet.  and  part,  of  ivrite.  South. 
WROTH,  roth.  lPPhB,  Saxon:  vrod,  Danish.]  Ang^^. 

Out  oluse.  Gcnenis. 
WIIOUGHT,  riwt,  [pp"?*.  Saxon.]  The  pn  t.  and 
pitri.p.iss.asit  seems,  ol  work;a<i  tlie Dutch  ri'fJv/,-- 
en  mains  gcrotht.—  l.  Ett'ected;  performed.  John. 
Srcl)hens.—2.  Influenced;  prevailed  on.  Shnks.  Mi!- 
ton-— 3.  Produced;  caused.  Milton.  Addison — 4. 
I,ai)Ourtd.  Bar.  iift/^on  — s.  Gained;attaintd.  Shck- 
spenre.—f-.  Operated.  Milton.  Philips.— 1.  Worked. 
Dcut.  Bacon.— i.  Actuated.  Dryden.— 9.  Manufac- 
tured. RaUi»h.  Mihon.—lO.  Eornud.  2  Coiinthi. 
nilf.— 11.  E,\cited  by  degrees.  Addison.  Sxi.ifi.—X2. 
Gtiidt-d;  manEgtd.  'Milion^—lZ.  Agitated;  Uisturb- 
rd.  Shaks, 
WRING,  rftng.    The  preter.  and  part,  passive  oi 

wring.  VEstrange.  Thunntn. 
vVRY.rl.n.  [from  writhe.]- 1.    Crooked;  deviating 
from  the  right  diirection.    Sidney.  .Shaip.—2.    Dis- 
torted.   Ai'iidhnot.     Popi\—3.  Wrung;  jierveried; 
wrested.  Atterbury. 
To  WRY,  rJ,  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective.]    To  be  con- 
lorlwl  jind  writhed;  todeviate  from  the  right  direc- 
tion. Sanderson 
To  WRY.  ri,  V.  a.  [from  tlu  ndjcctive.i  To  make  to 
deviiite;  to  distort.  Siiiiiry. 
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Xikj.    U  a  letter,  which  iliougb  found  in  Sax- 
)  on  wuriltf  begins  no  word  in  the  Kuglish  lan- 
guage. 


Y. 


■^T  \»1.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  is  a  consonant; 
j[  ,  »l  tlie  ciid,  and  when  it  fellows  a  consonant, 
is  a  vowel,  and  has  the  sound  ot  i.  Itisnstdat 
the  "id  of  words,  and  whenever  two  li's  would 
come  together,  and  in  words  derived  from  tl>e 
Greek,  to  express  tlie  u.  T  was  much  used  by  the 
Saxons,  whence  y  i»  found  for  i  in  the  old  En- 
glish writers. 
YACHT,  )4t,  s.  A  small  ship  for  carrying  passen- 

geri. 
YAM\im,   i.   A  root  that  gvrows  in   America  and 

tbi  'louth  sea  Islands.  Cook'-  Voyages. 
YARD,  jird,  s.  LSCaP*.  Saxon.]— 1.  Enclosed 
gmuud  adjoiiiing  lo  a  house,  limvu,  Dnjden.— 
2.  L$eaptt,  Saxon.]  A  measure  of  tliree  feet.  Ba- 
con. HotUci:—3.  The  supports  of  tlie  sails,  i^ry 
iteiu 
YA'UDWAND,  yili'd'w4ml,   s.   [yard  and  wanj.]  A 

measure  oi  a  yani.  Collier. 
YARE,  )ire,  a.    [ge.ippe.  Saxon.]    Ready;  dexter- 
ous; ;.ager.  S:':aks, 
Y.VRKL\,  yiiVli,    ad.   [Jrom  yare.]    Dexterously; 

■kilftilly.  'Shaj!S. 
YARN,  yi.ii,  s.  [s^apn,  Sason.j  Spun  wool;  wool- 

Un  thiead.  StiakJ,  Veinltlc. 
To  YAllU,  yii',   V.  n.   [from  the  sound,  hirrio,  Lat.] 

To  grow  I,' or  snarl  like  a  dog. 
\A'KRO\V,>ai'r<!».  «.  A  plant. 
YAIE,  )ite,   s.   [stUI  a  provincial  woi-d  for]  Gate; 

or  door.  Spenser. 
YAWL,  J  Awl,  8.    A  little  vessel  b«  longing  to  a  ship, 

for  convenience  of  pasaing  to  and  from  it. 
'i"»YA»VL,  yiwi,   V.  n.   To  make  a  howling  noise. 

Ftiir/nx. 
7"<»  YAWN,  y awn,  v.  n.  [jeonan,  Saion.]— 1.  lo 
cape;  to  osciiate;  to  have  the  iiioiiih  opciKtl  in- 
voluntarily, i^i/'/f/i.—^- To  open  wide.  Sandys. 
fcior.— 3.' To  express  desire  by  yawning.  Hook, 
tr, 
VAWX.yiwn,    s.    [from  ih-  verb.]— 1.  Oscitauon. 

}'o/M.—i-  tiape;  hiatus.  AtldUon. 
YA'WNISG,  )  Awning,    a.    [from   yawn.]  Shepy; 

slumbering.  Shaks. 
YCUAL),  4-Ulid',  part,  for  did.  Clothed. 
YCLE'PEU,  t-kltpl'.     Called;  termed;  naiuetl.  Mil. 
ton  »  ...    I       f 

YDRfi'AD,  A-drJd'.    The  old  preterite  of  lo  dread. 

Spenser. 
\E,  yi.  The  nominative  plural  olthou.  i-i/*c. 
YKA,  yi.  ud.   Lea,  or  jea,  Saxon;  ja,  Dutch.]  Yei. 

.%hakt.  Matthew. 
To  YEAD,  orYEDE,  yide,  V.  n.  preiericeyode.   lo 

gi<j  to  march.  Spenser. 
'i'o  Y.SIAN,  yine,    v.  n.  [eamian,  Saxon.3   To  bring 

yoiiAf.     Used  of  sheep.  Jjryden- S/iaks. 
YE'ANUNG,  yine'llng,  s.  [Iroiu  yeiin.]  ITie  young 

of  ihei"!).  Shaks. 
YEAR,  )  tie,  J.    [jcajv  Saxon.]    1  welve  months.— 
1.  It  is  often  used  plurally,  without  a  plural  ter- 
mination. ^5''«*^.-3-  In  the  plural,o!d  age.  Bacon. 
l>rt/deri. 


YE'AKB'OOK,  yire'bftftk,  s.  A  book  containing  1^ 
ports  of  cases  adjudged  in  the  chief  court  ol  law 
during  a  whole  5  ear    Bltukntunc. 
YE'AULING,    jire'llng,  1.    [from   year.]  Being  « 

y-  ar  old.  I'ojie. 
YK'AHLY,  )4re'li,   a.    L'rom   year.]    Annual;  hap- 

|H'iiiiig  e»ery  year;  lasting  a  )ear.  i'rior. 
YE'ARLY  jire'li,  ad.    Annualli;  on««  a  year. 
ToYEAKN',  \ln),   V.  n.  [eajiiiaii, Saxon.]   To  feci 

greal  iiiteriml  uneasiness.  Ccnei'S. 
To  YEARN,  y4rn.  v.a.  To  grieve:  to  vex. 
VELK,  yilk,  ■,.  [li-om  5  alepe,  yellow,  Saxon.]  The 
yellow    part  of  tae    egg.     It    is   couimonly    pro- 
noiinceif,  iindolten  written  yolk. 
To  YELI.,)4ll,   V.  n.  To  cry  out  witti  horrour  and 

agonv.    Spenser.  Vniyton.  Milton. 
YELL.'yIll,  s.    [Ironi   the  verb]  A  cry  of  honour. 

Sfiaks.  Dr-jden. 
YE'LLOW,    yil'li,    a.    [jeJilepe,  Saxon;   ghleuwe, 
Dutch.]  Beii;g  of  a  bright  giaiing  colour,  aa  gold. 
Milton,  yevron. 
YE'LLOW,  )il'l&,  s.  [the adjective,  by  ellipsis]  Yel- 
low colour.  Pofie. 
YE'LLOWUOY,  j  4l'l6-b6 J,   s.   A  gold  coin.  Arbuth, 

not. 
YE'LLOW-GOLDS,     yll'lo-gildz,    s.     A    flower. 

B.  Jonson. 
YE'LLOWHAMMER.    yil'lo-blm-mfir,  s.    A  biid. 
YE'LLOWISH,  yji'lolsh,   a.    [from   yellow.]    A  p. 

proachiiig  tc  yellow.   H'ovdnnid. 
YE'LLOWISHNESS,   jjl'lo-lsh-nh,    s.    [from   yel- 
lowish,]   The  quality    oi  appioachiiig   to  yellow. 
Boyle. 
YE'LLOWNE.SS,    ySl'lo-nii,  s.   [from  yellow. J-1, 
The  quality  of  being  y>llow.    Bacon.  Arbuthntt.T- 
2.  It  is  used  in  Shakspaiie  for  jealousy. 
YE'LLOWS,  yJl'loze,    s.    A  dise.ise  in   horses.    It 
owes  its  original   to  obstrucliims  in  the  gall  pipe, 
or  of  those  little  ducts  opening  ir.to  that  pipe. 
To  YELP,  yilp,    v.a.  [jealpan,  Saxon.]  Tu  bark  as 

alieat^le  hotind  after  his^irey.  Shaks. 
YEO'MAN,  }6'ni4n,  s.  [  Thr  tine  etymology  seems 
10  he  from  geman,  Frisick,  a  villager.]—!.  A  man 
of  a  small  eilate  in  land;  a  farmt-r;  a  gentleman 
iarnier.  Locke.  Addison.— 2.  It  seems  to  have  b<;ea 
aneieiuly  a  ccitmonious  title  giv'en  to  soldiers; 
w!i>  nee  we  have  still  yeomen  ot  the  guard.  Bacon. 
SaiJl.—3.  It  was  probably  a  freeholder  not  advan- 
ced to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  S/uiks. 
YEO'.MAXUY,  yuuiln-ii,   s.    [from  yeoman.]  The 

cojleciive  body  ofyeonieu.  Bacon. 
To  YERK,  yilk,  v.  a.    To  throw  out  or  move  with 
n  spring.     A.  Iinrse  is  said  to  yrrk,  whetl  he  flint!,-^ 
and  kicks  with  bis  wiiulc  l.iud  quarters.   Farrier^s 
Dhiii.nary. 
YE  UK,  yirk,    3.    [from  the  verb.]    A    quick  mo- 
tion. 
To  YERN,yirD,  v.a.  See  YEARN'    Shaks. 
YES,  yli.   ad.    fjipe.  Saxon.]  .\  term  of  affirmation; 
the' aflliiiiatixt.    panicle   o;i£>o»ed  to   no.     Bacon. 
I'j/ic. 
YES  r,y3st,  s.  [5  yt.  Saxon.]— 1.  The  foam,  spume, 
or  tlower  ofbetr  in  fermtnialion;  b.irin.  HuJibrat. 
Gay.— 2.  The  spume  on  a   troubled   sea.    Shakt' 
pearc. 
YE'SIY,    jis'ti,    a.    [from  yest.]    Frothy;  spumy* 

Shnks. 
YE'.STEU,  yis'tftr,  a.  [gliister,  Dutch.]  Beingnext 

bt-tbre  the  present  day.   DiyiUn. 
YE'SIERD^Y,  yis'tiii^di,    s.  •  s.j-cajiftaes,  Sax.J 
1  nc  day  last   past;   the  next  day    before   lo-day. 
Shnks.  Prior. 
YE'S  1  ERDAY,  yjs't&r-di,    ad.    On  the  day   last 

past   Bacon. 
YESrERNrGHr.yis'tftr^iltc.  s.  The  night  before 

tins  night. 
YESrEKNl'GHT,   yfi'tir-ultc,  ad-   Onlhe  night 

last  past.  Shrtks. 
YEI",  )ii,  conjunct,  [pit,  Jit:,  jiCa,  Saxon.]    Ne- 
verthh'$s;uolwithst»ndiug;  however.  Daniel.  South. 
Tillotsim. 
YEr,  J  ft,  ad.— 1.  Beside;  over  and  above;  there  if 
y<t  anoth<Tr .  Atfcr'jury.—2.   Sli";  the  sute  itill  M- 
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naing  the  savjiez  he  was  yet  a  j'oung  man.  Addt- 
JOB.— 3.  Once  again:  yet  repeat  the  name.  Po//e. 
— 4.  At  this  lime;  so  sooii;  hithertoi  with  a  negative 
belbi-e  it:  he  will  help  us,  but  not  yet.  Baron.— S. 
Atleasu  if  he  will  not  give  the  whole,  yet  he  may 
give  part.  Baker— 6.  it  notes  incivase  oiexien- 
siuu  ut'  the  sense  of  the  words  to  whiuh  it  is  Joined: 
the  storm  grew  louder  an:i  yet  louder.  Dryden.— 

7.  Scilljina  ue*  degree:  his  tr  asure  is  made  yet 
blacKer  by  ingratitude.  L" Estrange.— i.  Kveii;  af- 
ter a.  Irhe  is  not  honest,  nor  yet  rich.  Whitgifte. 
Bacon.— 9.  Hitherto:  he  has  not  yet  told  half,  ncok- 
er. 

TfE'VEN.  ylv'vn.  For  given.  Spenser. 

YEW,  j-66,  s.  [ip,  Saxon.]  A  tree  of  tough  wood. 
Fairjax,  PHor. 

YE' WEN,  yhh'u,  a.  [from  yew.]  JIade  of  the  wood 
of  yew. 

YFE'RE,  4-rAre',  ad.  [ypepe,  Saxon.]  Together. 
Sjiensej: 

To  YIELD,  yiild,  r.  a.  [5e^^an,  to  pay.]— 1.  To 
product ;  to  give  in  return  lor  cultivation  or  la- 
bour. Arbuthnot.—2.  To  produce  in  genei-al. 
.Shcjcs,  Arbuthmt.—Z.  To  afford;  to  exhibit.  Sidney. 
Locke,— t.  To  give  as  claimed  of  right.  Milton.— 
5.  To  allow;  to  i>ermit.  Milton.— 6.  To  emit;  to 
expire.  Genesis.— 7. 1'o  resign;  to  give  up.  li^atts.— 

8.  To  surrender.  Knolies. 

To  YIELD,  yiild,  v.  n.— 1.  To  give  up  the  contest; 
to  submit.  Daniel.  Wnkon. — i.  To  conii)ly  with  any 
person.  Proverbs,— 3.  To  com))ly  with  tilings. 
Bacon.  Milton.— i.  To  concede;  to  admit;  to  allow; 
not  to  deny.  Hakewill.-S.  To  give  place  as  infe- 
rioiir  in  excellence  ur  any  other  quality.  Drydcn. 
YIE'LDEK,  yiiW^r,  s.  '[from    yield.]    One  who 

yields.  , ,      ,         - 

YIE'LDXNGNESS,   yteld'lng-nSs,   a.    [from  yield- 
ing.] Propensity  to  give  up  any  point.  M.  of  Hali- 
fax; 
To  YIRK  ,vJrk,  v.  a.  To  Icsh. 

YOKS,  yike,  s.  [eoc,  Saxon;  jock,  Dutch.]— I.  The 
bandage  placed  on  the  neck  of  draught  oxen. 
if  umbers.  Pope.— 2.  ,V  mark  of  servitude;  slavery. 
Dryden.—3.  A  cliain;  a  link;  a  bond.  Drydcn.— 
4.  Acotipl*-;  two: a  pair.  Broome. 
To  YOKE,  yoke,  V.  a.  [from  the  uaun.]— 1.  To  bind 
b>  a  yoke  or  carriage.  Dryden.—2.  To  .join  or 
couple  with  another.  Dry  den.— 3.  To  enslave;  to 
subdue.  Slinks.— 'i.  To  restrain;  to  confine.  Bucon. 
YOKEDK'VIL.  yike-dfev'vl,  s.  Devil  suitably  x>a"'- 

.•d.  Shaki. 
YO'KlvU-.v!,  v6ke'5lm,  s.  \  txec.  Amsxuorth. 
YC/KIOFKLI.OW,  yike-ffeUi,  ) 
YO'KK.MArE.  >iki'mite.       5 

[yoke   and   fellow,  or  mate.]— 1.    Companion    in 
l;ibour.  Shaks.—2,    Mate;  feilow.  Hudibras.    Step- 
ney. 
YOLD,  \'>I<'..  ForyiiJded.  Obsolete.  Spenser. 
YOLK,  yoke,  s.  [See  YELK.]  The  yellow  part  of  an 

egg.  'Pas- 
YON.  yftii.  1 

YOND.  y3nd,  ^  a. 

YO'^:DEK,^8n'dar,J 
[geont),  Saxon.]  Being  at  a  distance  within  view. 
S/taks.  li.  Jon.!on.  Pope. 
YON.  yfin,  1 

YOND.voiul,  >  ad. 

YO'NUER,>6n'dftr,J 

At  a  distance  within  v\e.ix.  Milton.  Arbnthnot. 
YOND,  yond,  a.   Mad;  furious;  perhaps  transportetl 

■with  rage;  tinder  alienation  of  mind.  Spenser. 
YORE, or  </;'orc,   yore,  ad.   [seojjuTia.  Saxon.]— 1. 

Long.  5,;en.ver.— 2.  Of  old  time;  long  ago.  i»«/iff. 
YOU,  ySftjpron.  [rop,  luh,  Saxon.]—!.  The  oblif|ue 
caseof  )/r.  Ep/i.—2.  It  is  used  in  the  nominative. 
S/iaks,--3.  It  is  the  ceremonial  woixl  for  the  se- 
cond person  sin(;iilar,  and  is  always  used,  except 
in  solemn  language.  Pojie. 
YOUNG,  jiVi^^,  u.  [long, yeonjf,  Saxon;.ioiig,  Dm] 
—1.  Being  in  the  first  part  of  lile;  not  old.  Sbtiks. 
Chapman.  Cowley.—2.  Ignorant;  weak.  Shuks.'^ 
3.  It  is  sometimes  ai>plied  to  vegewblc  li'.'c.  hu- 
con. 
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YOUNG,  ydng,  i.  The  offspring  of  auiinals  cul- 
lectivrly.  Milton.  More. 

YOU'NGlSH,  yfiiig'lsli,  a.  [from  young.]  .Some- 
what young.  T.tlei: 

YOU'NGLING,  vflng'lliig,  s.  [from  young;  i'eonj- 
linj,  Saxon.]  Any  creature  in  the  first  part  of 
lile. 

YOU'NGLY,  yftng'lJ,  ad.  [from  young.]— 1.  Early 
in  life.  Sliaks.-...  Ignorautly;  Meakly. 

YOU'NGSIER,  ^ang'stfit,  ) 

YOU'NKEK,  jAngk-Ar,         5  '• 
[trom  young.]   A    young  person.   Shaks.   Creech, 
Prior. 

YOUNGTH,  \&ngM,  s.  [from  young.]  The  state  of 
being  young.  Spenser. 

YOUR,  )&6r,  pounoun.  [eopep,  Saxon.]— 1.  Be- 
longing to  you.  Shaks.— 2.  YOURS  is  used  when 
the  substantive  goes  bei'ore  or  is  understood;  as 
this  is  your  book,  this  book  is  yours.  Shakspeare. 
Pope. 

YOUaSE'LF,  yfir-sSlf,  s.  [your  and  self.]  You,  even 
you;  ye,  not  others  Shaks. 

YOUTH,  y56^/<,  s.  [yeosuS,  Saxon.]- 1.  The  part 
of  lift-  succeeding  to  cliildlioud  and  adohscence. 
Shaks.  Milton.  Arbnthnot  —2  A  voungiium.  Shaks. 
Milt.  Drydcn.— 3.  Young  men    b.  Joiison. 

YOUTHFUL,  illth'fhl,  s.  (.youth  and  full.]-!- 
Young.  Drydeu.—2.  Suitubli  to  the  first  part  of 
life.  Milton.  Dryden.  Pope.— 3.  Vigorous  as  in 
youth.  Bentlev. 

YOU'U THFULLY,  yhhth'fl\.\-h,  ad.  [from  youhful.] 
Ill  0  yoiitliful  manner. 

yOU'THLY.  y66^/('l4,  a.  [from  youth.]  Young;  ear- 
ly in  life.  Spmsei . 

YOU'THY,  yhhh'kym.  [from  youth.]  Young;  youth- 
ful. Spectator. 

YPI'GHT,  4-plte',  part,  [y  and  pight.  from  pitch,] 
Fixed.  Spenser. 

YUCCA,  yik'kH,  s.  An  American  plant,  somewhat 
resembling  an  aloe,  and  calletl  Adam's  needle.  £rf- 
lyu. 

YUCK,  yfik,  s.  [jeol,  yeol,  yehul,  Saxon.]  The  time, 
of  Christmas. 

YUX,  J  ftks,  s.  [yeox,  Saxon.]  The  hiccough. 


z. 


Z7.ld.  Is  found  in  the  Saxon  alpliabets,  set 
\t  down  by  Grammarians,  but  is  read  in  no  word 
originally  Teuionitk;  Its  sound  is  uniformly  that 
of  an  hard  S. 

|-^™.^zlrfire.s. 

Powder  the  calx  of  cobalt  veiT  fine,  and  mix  it  with 
ihi'te  tiiri-s  its  weight  of  powder,  d  flints;  this  be- 
ing welted  with  common  water,  the  whole  con- 
cretes into  a  solid  mass  called  zqff're,  which  from 
its   hardness  has   been  nii>taken  for  a   mineral. 

ZA'NY,  7.i'ii5,  s.  One  employed  to  raise  laughter  hy 
his  gestures,  actions,  and  speeches;  a  meriT  an- 
drew;  :<  buffoon,  .'ihaks.    Donne. 

ZA'RNICH,  zlr'nlk,  s.  A  solid  substance,  which  ap- 
proaches to  the  nature  of  orpiment.  hut  withnut  i'» 
lustre  ami  foliated  texture.  Tlie  common  kindsof 
xamich  are  green  and  >ellow.  Hill. 

ZEAL.zilr,  3.  [^>;).c,-;zplus,Liit.]  Passionate  ariiour  . 
fur  any  person  or  cause.  Spratt. 

ZEA'LOT,  zJl'At,  or  zt'lftt,  s.  [zi-alotcur,  Prt-nch; 
,  K  oru;.]  One  passionatily  ardent  in  any  eause. 
Genirally  used  in  dispraise.  Spratt. 

ZKA'LOUS,  zSl'ls.  or  zi'lfis,  a.  [froir  zeal.] 
Arileiilly  pasdounti-  in  cause.  Taylor.  Sfratt. 

ZEA'LOUSLY,  /.Sl'flili,  or  z4'lfis-li,  «d.  [from 
zealous.]  With  |>assiunate  ardotir.  Socft. 


zoc 


zoo 


D&,  mOve,  nir,  ntti—t&be,  tSb,  b^;—ulli— p&&ad;— f/iio,  THi*. 


'.fcA'LOUSNESS,  zil'As-nis,  or  zi'l4»-nls,  «.  [from 

zealous.]  The  quality  of  being  zealous. 
ZE'BRA,  zi'bri,  s.  An  Indian  Ass,  naturally  strip- 
ed. 
ZE'CHIN,  tihi-kiin',  s.    [So  called  from  Zeclia,  a 

place  in  Venice  where  the  mint  is  settled  for  coiti- 

age.]     A   gold   coin    worth  about  nine   shillings 

sterling. 
ZEDO'ARY,  z4'dd-rt,  s.  [zedoaire,  French.]  A  spicy 

plant,  somewhat  like  ginger  in  its  leaves,  but  of  a 

swi'Ct  scent. 
ZED,  zid ,  or  iz'zftrd,  s.  The  name  of  the  letter  x> 

Shaks. 
ZE'NITH,   zk'nlth,  s.    [Arabick.]    The  point  over 

head  o|)posite  the  nadir.  Ditvies.  Brown. 
ZE'PHYR,   zSfrJr,  ^  . 

ZEPllV'RUS,  zSfrtr.fts,   J  ** 

[zephyrus,  Latin.]  The  west  wind;  and  poetically 
*   any  calm  soft  wind.  Milton. 
ZEST,  zSst,  s.— 1.  The  peel  of  an  orange  squeezed 

into  wine.— 2.  A  relish;  a  taste  added. 
To  ZEST,  z5st,  V.  a.   To  heighten  by  an  additional 

relish. 
ZETE'TICK,  z4-titik,  a.  [from  Ciirsa.]  Proceeding 

by  inquiry. 
ZEU'GMA,  z&g'mJ,  s.    [from ;>iuyiu«.]  A  figure  in 

grammar,  when  a  verb  agreeing  with  divers  nouns, 

or  an  adjective  with  divers  substantives,  is  referred 

to  one  expresily,  and  to  the  other  by  supplement, 

as  lust  overcame  shame,  boldness  fear,  and  mad- 

ness  reason. 
ZlG'ZAG,  zlg'zSg,  s.    Aline  with  sharp  and  quick 

turns.  Pope. 
ZIG'ZAG.ilg-'zig,  a.  The  quality  of  having  sharp 

and  quick  turns.  Mason. 
ZINC,   /.ink,  s     A  semi-metal  of  a  brilliant  white 

colour  approaching  to  blue. 
ZOTLE.  z6'k4l,  s.  [In  architctture]    A  small  sort 

of  s;;iml  orpedfstiil;   b<'iiig  n  low  square  piece  or 
w>  member,  serving  to  suppm'tn  busto,  statue, or  the 

tike. 


ZCDIACK,  zi'di-ak,or7.i'ji.ik,l.  [^uJ'x»o:.]  The 
tr^k  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs;  a  ereat 
cirele  of  the  sphere,  containing  the  twelve  signs. 
Ben /onion,  Bentlcij. 
ZONE^z&ne,  s.  IC'^vti;  zona,  Latin.]—!.  A  girdle. 
Dryakn,  Granville.— 2,  The  earth  is  divided  into 
five  zones;  the  first  is  contained  between  the  two 
tropicks,  and  is  called  the  frigid  xtiic.  There  are 
two  teiapt-rate  zones,  and  two  fripd  aones.  The 
nortben  temperate  zone  is  terminated  by  the  tro- 
pick  of  Cancer  and  the  arctick  polar  circle:  the 
southern  temperate  zone  is  contained  between  the 
tropick  of  Capricorn  and  the  polar  circle:  the 
frigid  Kmjg.are  circumscribed  by  the  polar  circles, 
and  the  poles  are  in  their  centres.  Suckling,  Dry, 
den.— 3.  Circuit;  circumference.  Milton, 
ZOO'GRAPHER,  zi-ig-gra-fAr. ».  [sxi  and  y««?<».] 
One  who  describes  the  nature,  properties,  and  foncs 
of  animals.  Broxvn. 
ZOCGRAPHY,  zi.»g'gia.fi,  s.  [of  i:-.>iand  n*?"-] 
A  description  of  the  forms,  natures,  and  propertiet 
of  animals.  Gianville. 
ZOO'LOOY,  z6-dl'l6-jt,  t.  [of  v'.o  and  My©'.]    A 

treatise  concerning  living  creatures. 
ZO'OPHYTE,  zi'6.fite,  s.    [i;<o39uT0'..]  Certain  ve- 
getahlesor  substances  which  partake  of  the  nature 
both  of  vegetables  and  animals. 
ZOOPHO'RIFICK  Column,  zi-o-firlk,  s.  [In  archi- 
tecture.]  A  statuary  column,  or  a  column  which 
bears  or  supports  the  figure  of  an  animal. 
ZOO'PHORUS,  zo-6l'4-ras,   s.    [r^-i^cfc;.]   A  part 
between  the  architraves  and  cornice,  so  called  on 
account   of  the   ornamsnts  carved  on  it,  among 
which  are  the  figures  of  animals.  Diet, 
ZOO'TOMIST,  z6.Sl'»6-niist,    s.    [of  s»"n-»«'*0    A 

dissector  of  th^  bodies  of  brute  beasts. 
ZOO'TOMY,  zA-3t'to-mi,  s.   [fiotrouix.]  Disswtion 
of  the  bodies  of  beasts. 
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